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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE | ()3“ CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE—Friday, September 24, 1993 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable BYRON L. 
DORGAN, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Almighty God, on this eve of Yom 
Kippur, we thank You for the Book of 
the Law and for atonement, which is at 
the heart of Scripture. 

“Submitting yourselves one to an- 
other in the fear of God.” (Ephesians 
5:21) 

Father in Heaven, we pray for our 
families this morning. We acknowledge 
the tendency to allow our work to have 
priority over spouse and children. We 
acknowledge that our first responsibil- 
ity is to them, and no excuse we might 
offer justifies such neglect: 

This has been a very busy week. 
Whatever else the Senators plan for 
this weekend, help them make time for 
their families. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


—_—_——— 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The bill clerk read the following let- 
ter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, September 24, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable BYRON L. DORGAN, a 
Senator from the State of North Dakota, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. DORGAN thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, September 7, 1993) 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader 
time is reserved. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. Has the Journal of 
proceedings been approved to date? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes, it has. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, this morning 
the Senate will continue consideration 
of the Labor-HHS appropriations bill. 
There is pending before the Senate an 
amendment by Senator WELLSTONE and 
other Senators on which I hope and ex- 
pect a vote will occur today. The staff 
on both sides have been working dili- 
gently to develop an agreement with 
respect to the further consideration of 
this measure on Monday and Tuesday, 
and I hope to have an announcement 
with respect to that schedule prior to 
the close of business today. 

As I previously announced, there will 
be no votes after 2 p.m. today to permit 
Senators to engage in the observance 
of the religious holiday, Yom Kippur. 
It is my hope that we can actually get 
enough done today so that we can dis- 
continue voting prior to 2 p.m. The 
final decision on that will await the 
events of this morning and the pres- 
ence of the managers and staff on this 
measure. 

I will have a further announcement 
later today. 

Mr. President, with respect to next 
week, as all Senators know, the fiscal 
year for the Federal Government ends 
at midnight next Thursday. It had been 
my hope that the Congress could com- 
plete action on all of the appropria- 
tions bills prior to the end of the fiscal 
year. That now appears unlikely in the 
Senate. In the Senate we have a num- 
ber of appropriations bills yet to con- 
sider, and Senators can and should ex- 


pect lengthy sessions on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday as we try to 
complete as many of those appropria- 
tions bills as possible. 

For the information of Senators, in 
planning their schedules, we are now 
on the Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices appropriations bill. When we com- 
plete action on that, I will attempt to 
and hope I will gain the cooperation of 
Members of the Senate in proceeding 
to the energy and water appropriations 
bill. 

There will then be remaining for ac- 
tion the military construction, trans- 
portation, and defense appropriations 
bills. 

So we have a lot of work ahead of us 
and Senators can expect a very busy 
session next week with a lot of votes. 

I do want to thank all Senators for 
their cooperation on completing action 
on the foreign operations appropria- 
tions bill, which took about 1 day 
starting on Wednesday late in the day 
and completing action yesterday, and 
on the previous appropriations bill. 
There has been good cooperation on 
these. I hope that will continue as we 
try to complete action on as many of 
the bills as possible. However, given 
the large number that remain 
uncompleted, particularly with respect 
to the conference reports, there will 
undoubtedly have to be a continuing 
resolution. I will be discussing that 
with Members of the House leadership 
and with the Republican leader here as 
well. 

As I previously announced to Sen- 
ators, the Senate will not be in session 
on Friday, October 8; Monday, October 
11; and Tuesday, October 12 in connec- 
tion with the Columbus Day weekend. 

All other days, as I stated on several 
previous occasions, both orally and in 
writing, whenever the Senate is in ses- 
sion votes may occur at any time, in- 
cluding votes on procedural matters. 
So Senators should be prepared to 
come to the Senate at any time within 
20 minutes. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I 
note the presence of the author of the 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a member of the Senate on the floor. 
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pending amendment and other Sen- 
ators who may wish to debate that. 

I yield the floor and ask that the 
clerk place before the Senate the pend- 
ing matter. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will now resume con- 
sideration of H.R. 2518, which the clerk 
will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2518) making appropriations 
for Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

Wellstone amendment No. 964 (to commit- 
tee amendment beginning on page 9, line 23), 
to assure that Members of Congress partici- 
pate on an equal basis with their constitu- 
ents in the health care system that results 
from health care reform legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does anyone seek recognition? 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I note 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, for purposes 
of floor consideration of H.R. 2518, the 
Labor,. Health and Human Services ap- 
propriations bill, William Cordess, Ro- 
berta Jones, and Carol Ortega be given 
floor privileges. They are temporarily 
detailed to the committee staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, could we 
have the pending business before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment No. 964, 
a second-degree amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. I understand, Mr. 
President, that that is the Wellstone 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Minnesota 
is ready to engage in debate on the 
amendment. I know that there are Sen- 
ators who wish to speak on this. I just 
wanted to alert everyone that we are 
now beginning the process of debating 
the Wellstone amendment. 
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Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

AMENDMENT NO. 964 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
later on I will also list some of the co- 
sponsors of this amendment. This is a 
sense-of-the-Congress amendment and 
let me, for my colleagues, read some of 
the findings and then the final word- 
ing. 

Whereas: 

Congress is expected to consider legisla- 
tion in the near future that would offer 
health insurance plans at different prices; 

Whereas: 

The reform is likely to include a standard 
health care plan designed to be affordable to 
average Americans, but also will make more 
expensive plans available to those who can 
afford them; 

I am not going to go through all the 
findings. 

Whereas: 

Differences in the prices of the plans could 
result in differences in quality, and could 
also affect an individual’s ability to choose 
between managed care and fee for service 
plans; ; 

Iam skipping over one. 

Whereas: 

Members of Congress should not create a 
system designed to impel millions of their 
constituents to join health care plans they 
themselves are unwilling to join; 

I will repeat that, as well. 

Whereas: 

Members of Congress should not create a 
system designed to impel millions of their 
constituents to join health care plans they 
themselves are unwilling to join; 

And, whereas: 

Members of Congress who participate in 
the standard, average-priced health care plan 
can provide an immediate warning of quality 
problems, deficiencies, and underservice, and 
can thus ensure that everyone, regardless of 
income, place of residence, health status, or 
employment will have access to quality 
health care; 

What this amendment calls for is a 
sense of the Congress: 

* * * that when health care reform legisla- 
tion is enacted, all Members of Congress 
should enroll in a standard health care plan 
that charges no more than the average pre- 
mium, 

Mr. President, let me just point out 
to my colleagues a couple of different 
things which I think are going to be 
very helpful as we go through this de- 
bate and finally come to a vote. First 
of all, this amendment is focused on 
what we finally do as a Congress by 
way of health care reform. It is not 
about any particular proposal. 

The President is going to be sending 
his plan our way. Other people have 
other plans. It is not linked to any par- 
ticular plan. Rather, it is the principle 
that what we vote for our constituents, 
which we say is going to be the health 
care plan in terms of the cost of it for 
the vast middle class of America, we 
should apply to ourselves. 
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The way this is going to work—and I 
would like to pick up on what the 
President of the United States said the 
other night when he talked about the 
importance of all of us coming together 
as a Nation, and he talked about the 
importance of all of us being in this to- 
gether. Roughly speaking, the direc- 
tion we are going by way of health care 
reform is that what the employer con- 
tributes 80 percent to, and the em- 
ployee 20 percent to, is going to be 
what we set as the average price plan 
set by your alliances. This is the base- 
line plan. The idea behind this is that 
this is the plan in which the vast ma- 
jority of people are going to partici- 
pate. 

The reason that is the idea—and I 
think it is a very good idea to make 
sure it is inclusive, to make sure it is 
a good package of benefits, to make 
sure people feel it is a good health care 
plan—is that we know above and be- 
yond employer 80-percent contribu- 
tions and employee 20-percent con- 
tributions, that most of the people in 
the country, middle income and lower 
income, certainly are not going to have 
yet additional money with which they 
are going to be able to purchase yet 
higher tier plans. 

What we do not want to have is a lot 
of stratification, where the vast middle 
class is in one plan and then they see 
some Americans yet opting out for 
other plans where the location, where 
the men and women who are doctors 
and nurses, where the delivery of serv- 
ices is vastly superior. 

What we are saying through this 
amendment is that it is extremely im- 
portant that we convey the message to 
people in our country that we are com- 
mitted. We do not know what the base 
plan is going to be yet. That is up to us 
to set that. We are committed to mak- 
ing sure that 80-20 contribution to the 
baseline plan is going to be a plan set 
at such a level that the middle class of 
America can be absolutely assured that 
it is going to provide them and their 
children with humane, dignified health 
care, 

One of the ways we can best commu- 
nicate that is to say we should partici- 
pate in that plan; that we do not want 
there to be a difference between what 
we vote for the vast majority of people 
in our country who, by economic cir- 
cumstances, are going to be in this 
plan, and what we would apply to our- 
selves. 

Just to be crystal clear, this is not 
saying that Senators or Representa- 
tives will not have choices within what 
is set at the baseline level, because 
there should be HHMO options and fee 
for service options; because, as the 
President said, we want to have that 
choice for citizens. All of where this 
goes, all of how this baseline plan is 
set, is based upon what we do legisla- 
tively. All I am saying through this 
amendment, and what I think we will 
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say as a Senate when we vote for this 
amendment, is that we are willing to 
participate in what we vote for our 
constituents. 

Finally, let me make one other point 
because I think it is an important one. 
I would argue for this amendment— 
there are a number of other cosponsors 
who may also be involved in this de- 
bate—because I think it creates a very 
interesting, if you will, dynamic, and 
leverage here in the U.S. Senate and I 
hope in the House of Representatives 
when we sit down and decide a package 
of benefits and decide where the base- 
line level is set, and we will be saying 
to ourselves that we went on record 
saying this is something we are willing 
to participate in. It will make us all 
very mindful of what I think the Presi- 
dent did the very best job of the other 
night, which was to speak to the secu- 
rity issue and say to people: You are 
going to have really good coverage for 
yourselves and your loved ones, and it 
is going to be a really good package of 
benefits. 

People through this amendment are 
going to have that assurance. If we say 
it is good enough for us, surely we will 
be working very hard to make sure it is 
good for our constituents. That is real- 
ly what this amendment says. 

My last point, and I feel strongly 
about this, and for this one I am will- 
ing to take some heat, I guess, even 
though I wish that was not the case: I 
really do believe that in a representa- 
tive democracy, there should not be a 
great disparity between the lifestyles 
and the benefits and whatnot of those 
of us in Government and the people we 
represent. 

I think for us to pass this sense-of- 
the-Congress amendment, that does 
not say each Senator or Representative 
has to do this. Constitutionally, I could 
not call for that in this amendment. It 
just simply says we should go on record 
saying we should participate in the 
same basic package of benefits, the 
baseline plan we set for the majority of 
people. I think that message says to 
people: We want to participate in the 
same health care plan. We think what 
we vote for you, we should vote for our- 
selves. 

I think there is within the country a 
kind of politics of anger. Some of it 
bothers me very much because I think 
part of that very politics of anger gets 
translated to an across-the-board deni- 
gration of public service and people in 
public service and bashing that I think 
every single Senator and Representa- 
tive should stand up to, because that 
can lead to a further decline in democ- 
racy. 

But where I think politics of anger 
should go is into a citizenry that is 
more engaged, a citizenry that is more 
energized, more involved in the debate, 
and wants to be in the loop. I think it 
is perfectly reasonable for the vast ma- 
jority of our constituents to say to us: 
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When you set that baseline plan, which 
you know is what we can afford be- 
cause we are not going to be able to af- 
ford more, we want to make sure it is 
a really good plan and we would very 
much appreciate it if you would say 
you are going to participate in the 
same plan. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
would like to discuss a couple of the 
contentions which the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota has raised. At 
the outset, I say it is a very interesting 
amendment which Senator WELLSTONE 
has offered. He sent a “Dear colleague” 
letter out on September 23, yesterday. 
I heard about the amendment for the 
first time last night. It is one which 
will require analysis and consideration. 

As I listened to what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said, a few ques- 
tions came to my mind. I think there 
will be more as we move through the 
debate. 

On the face of the amendment, the 
Senator from Minnesota says that: 

The best guarantee of equity in a social 
program is to include people of all income 
levels and social classes in the same system 
with the same benefits as is the case in the 
health care systems of most other industrial 
countries. 

As I read that and heard his state- 
ment this morning, “Some Americans 
may opt for superior plans,” it seems 
to me that what the Senator from Min- 
nesota is really talking about is not 
just that Members of Congress should 
not have a plan superior to what other 
Americans have, but that no one 
should have a plan superior to what is 
the baseline for all Americans. 

Where his amendment says flatly 
that the best guarantee of equity in 
the social program is to include people 
of all income levels and social classes 
in the same system with the same ben- 
efits, that goes far beyond Members of 
Congress. 

So my first question to the Senator 
from Minnesota is: Would it not be 
preferable to extend the ban on supe- 
rior systems beyond Members of Con- 
gress, as your amendment calls for, to 
all people, people of all income levels 
and social classes? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Let me reply to 
my colleague that, first of all, in the 
“whereas” findings, the position I am 
taking—which by the way, the vast 
majority of people I think agree with— 
is that the best of all worlds is to have 
one tier of benefits that applies to ev- 
erybody, not to have a stratification. 

As a matter of fact, I think that 
would be the best of all worlds. That is 
not the direction we are going in, and 
that is not what I am speaking to 
today. I am speaking to my colleagues 
in the Senate, and what I am saying, 
one more time, is that we know as we 
move forward with this health care re- 
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form bill—let us focus on specifics— 
that one of the key points that all of us 
who have been involved in this debate 
know is going to be where that average 
premium is set, where that basic level 
of benefits is going to be set, because 
what we are saying, what the President 
is saying, what the task force is say- 
ing, and what all of us are saying is 
that through these alliances, that is 
going to be the plan for the vast major- 
ity of people, the middle class. 

So all this amendment says is that 
Senators should go on record saying 
that we, too, are willing to participate 
in that same plan that we now devise 
for the middle class of America. That is 
all this amendment says. That is all we 
are going to be voting on. 

You and I can have differences of 
opinion as we look comparatively 
around the world as to which health 
care systems work best, which ones do 
not work as well, but that is not what 
this amendment speaks to. 

Mr. SPECTER. When the Senator 
from Minnesota says that it would be 
the best system to have all Americans 
with the same plan, and then says that 
is not the direction we are going, it 
seems to me that what Congress is 
going to decide is what our direction 
will be. We have the President’s plan 
which would allow all Americans, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, to have a 
better system if we want to pay extra 
for it. 

So it is not a response to say that is 
not the direction we are going. The 
Senator from Minnesota wants to 
change the direction, and I respect his 
contentions, but my question is: If we 
are looking for the best system—which 
he articulates the best system would be 
if everybody was the same—it is not 
sufficient to say that is not the direc- 
tion we are going. 

We are the Congress. We can decide 
what the direction will be. Short of 
something which is unconstitutional, 
which is another question on this 
amendment, but short of something 
unconstitutional—and Members of Con- 
gress have rights under the Constitu- 
tion; there is no exclusion that I know 
of, and I have read the document a few 
times. But putting aside the constitu- 
tional issue, we are going to decide the 
direction. You want to change the di- 
rection. Why not do it the best way? 
And you have articulated the best way 
is that everybody ought to be limited 
to the same thing. Why not? 

Mr. WELLSTONE, I say to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, I appreciate 
the point that he just made and I actu- 
ally have tried to make the same point, 
and that is that it is really quite up to 
us as to what we ultimately decide by 
way of legislation. It may very well be 
as we move forward, you know, you 
take it one step at a time, and it may 
be later on there will be plenty of op- 
portunities as we dig in and look at 
this that we will be able to change it in 
any number of different ways. 
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But I say to my colleague, this is 
Health Care Week. We just started out 
with a focus on health care in the Na- 
tion. We know, roughly speaking, the 
outline of the plan that is going to be 
before us, and that plan is an 80-20 con- 
tribution to an average premium set 
which is going to be a baseline plan 
which is going to be for the vast middle 
class. 

What I am saying is as we start out 
this debate today, you cannot do every- 
thing with one amendment, you cannot 
do everything on 1 day, it would be 
positive, it would be healthy, and it 
would be important for us to go on 
record saying we believe that we 
should participate in the same average 
premium plan that we are going to 
apply to the vast majority of the peo- 
ple we represent. That is simply the 
principle behind this amendment. I, 
frankly, cannot understand why there 
is really opposition to it. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Minnesota says he 
cannot understand why there is opposi- 
tion to it, Ido not know that any oppo- 
sition has emerged yet. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I stand corrected. 
I appreciate that. I stand corrected. 

Mr. SPECTER. I am just asking a 
question—— 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I stand corrected. 
I appreciate that. 

Mr. SPECTER. And even though the 
Senator from Minnesota stands cor- 
rected, opposition is what makes the 
world go round. Even President Clinton 
said that he expected some good-faith 
opposition. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I stand corrected 
again. 

Mr. SPECTER. Let me move on then 
and not belabor that point. I will find 
some other points to belabor. 

When you say we cannot do every- 
thing in 1 day, listen, I agree we cannot 
do everything in 1 day, but the Presi- 
dent said this is an opportunity for a 
generation. The distinguished majority 
leader was on the floor last night say- 
ing this was the opportunity of 25 
years. So I would say that with lofty 
goals, we ought to try to do as much as 
we can. We ought to set our sights on 
everything, and we ought not to fall 
short. 

If the principle really is that all 
Americans ought to have the same 
plan—and there will be time to offer 
other amendments; other Senators, 
perhaps this Senator, may offer an 
amendment to that effect—but I would 
say we ought to set our sights on really 
doing everything and not to take a 
lesser stand here. 

The Senator from Minnesota says 
that the lifestyle of people in Govern- 
ment ought to be—and I think this is 
the substance at least, if not the exact 
verbiage—ought to be the same as the 
people we represent. 

May I ask what the statement was, 
because the Senator from Minnesota is 
shaking his head no. 
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Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
believe what I said, which I believe 
from the bottom of my heart, one of 
the major reasons I ran for office was 
that there should not be a great dispar- 
ity between the lifestyles or the bene- 
fits of those who govern and those they 
represent. I think that is a very impor- 
tant principle in representative democ- 
racy. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this is the thrust of 
the amendment, and it may be a laud- 
able theory, but the question that 
comes to my mind is how realistic is 
it? The Senator from Minnesota and I 
are wearing the glen plaid suits today. 
I think his is a little more expensive 
than mine. I know a lot of my constitu- 
ents in Pennsylvania do not enjoy our 
standard of dress. I do not think they 
enjoy the kind of housing I have here, 
or the Senator from Minnesota, as a 
second home. My car is a 1976 car. Most 
people drive later models. But how re- 
alistic is it to articulate a course of 
having similar lifestyles? I will pose 
that as a rhetorical question. Iam not 
going to ask for an answer on that. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Will the Senator 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. SPECTER. Let me pose it as a 
question so I do not lose my right to 
the floor. But I will yield—let me re- 
state that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. SPECTER. I yield, with unani- 
mous consent I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I had wanted to 
respond. 

Mr. SPECTER. I did not want to ask 
a vague, ethereal question, but I will be 
pleased to hear your view. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. First of all, I 
think we will not talk about the suits 
because I do not think that has much 
to do with the debate. 

Mr. SPECTER. Wait a minute. Does 
not the suit have to do with lifestyle? 
The Senator is talking about some 
pretty important things. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Let me just say to 
my colleague that I bought my suits to 
run for the Senate—and I have sev- 
eral—at bargain prices. But I do not 
choose to talk about the price of the 
suit because that is not what we are 
talking about today. There is nothing 
in this amendment—and my colleague, 
being a fine Senator, knows this—that 
says anything about identical suits or 
clothes or cars between Senators and 
Representatives and the people they 
represent. Iam talking about what is a 
compelling issue in the United States 
of America—health care. 

I am saying—and if I am wrong, my 
colleagues can tell me that I am 
wrong—that I think people have thrust 
forward an interesting standard in this 
country, and I think this is kind of 
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more recent, I say to my colleague, and 
it goes something like this. When you 
start talking about a package of bene- 
fits and baseline plans and legislation 
that applies to the vast majority of 
people, apply it to yourself. We do not 
like to see you all with a lot of what 
we would consider to be extra benefits 
which we are not able to have. 

I think that is the only issue. I am 
not proposing this amendment to talk 
about suits or anything else. Iam talk- 
ing about health care. And I am cer- 
tainly not proposing this amendment 
to add to what I think has been an in- 
discriminate denigration of public 
service since I think what we do is very 
important. 

But on this issue, given the kind of 
concerns people have around the coun- 
try as to what these alliances and what 
this baseline plan will be—and I think 
the President was right on the mark 
when he said this is going to be the 
equivalent of a Fortune 500 plan. All I 
am saying in this amendment is that 
we should agree we would participate 
in the same basic plan that we vote for 
the vast majority of our constituents. 
It is not about suits or what car you 
drive. 

Mr. SPECTER. If I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota, since he 
wanted to comment on the subject, I do 
not bring up items or indicia of life- 
style lightly. I bring it up because in 
furtherance of this amendment the 
Senator from Minnesota has raised the 
issue that the lifestyles of people in 
Government and out of Government 
ought not to be very disparate, ought 
not to be too different. 

That is his argument. He made the 
argument in support of this amend- 
ment. And when he says he does not 
think it is appropriate that Members of 
Congress have benefits other people 
cannot partake in, we have all sorts of 
benefits which we buy and pay for as 
Members of Congress, just as all other 
people in America have benefits that 
differ based on what you can buy and 
pay for. 

So that when you have an amend- 
ment which is grounded in the argu- 
ment which the Senator from Min- 
nesota articulates, of having lifestyles 
between people in Government and out 
of Government which are not too dif- 
ferent, that is not immaterial, at least 
to me, as I evaluate the amendment. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I say to my col- 
league—and I think he raises a point— 
that part of this whole issue is that if 
you are making decisions about trans- 
portation but you never ride the buses 
or trains, or if you are making deci- 
sions about education but you never 
had children in public schools—not you 
as in the Senator from Pennsylvania 
but I am talking in more general 
terms—or if you are making decisions 
about low-income housing but you 
have never been there, I think that 
does become a problem. 
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But I would say to my colleague 
today so that we do not wax too philo- 
sophical, we do not legislate the prices 
of cars or the prices of suits, but we are 
going to be legislating the average pre- 
mium of the baseline plan. That is the 
difference. That is why I offer this 
amendment, 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, we do 
legislate on many, many items, but I 
do not know that we have ever legis- 
lated to prohibit a Member of Congress, 
because of our specific group, a limita- 
tion on what every other citizen has 
the right to do by way of spending 
money and making choices. Let me 
come down to a specific question, an- 
other specific question. 

That is, if I had a sense that I needed 
an MRI—and I recently had an MRI 
which disclosed a very serious problem 
and as a result of the MRI, I had a life- 
saving medical procedure—and the doc- 
tors did not want to give me an MRI, 
even though I said that I wanted one, 
was willing to pay for it, what am I to 
do, or what is anyone to do if the 
health system, the doctors, say the 
symptoms do not require an MRI? 

Sometimes doctors are wrong. It has 
been known to happen. I had a sense 
that I wanted an MRI. I got an MRI, 
and they found a substance in my head 
as big as a golf ball impinging on the 
brain, and it was removed so I could 
come back and debate this issue in this 
Chamber of the Senate, very thank- 
fully. I knock on wood whenever I 
think about it. 

My question to the Senator from 
Minnesota is, you have a medical sys- 
tem. The doctors say no MRI, PAUL 
WELLSTONE, and you think your life 
may be in jeopardy like ARLEN SPEC- 
TER. Should you be barred from having 
an MRI that you can pay for? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Let me respond to 
my colleague by saying I believe that 
actually the very important point the 
Senator raises is exactly why I propose 
this amendment. Let us make sure 
that in this average plan MRI's are in- 
cluded, and let us not make the mis- 
take of setting an average plan that 
does not include something that people 
need so that only people with high in- 
comes and wealthy people can opt out 
for it. That is precisely my point. 

The Senator makes an excellent 
point. And that is why I introduce this 
amendment, to make sure that when 
we—as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
said earlier, Mr. President, we are the 
ones who are going to do the legisla- 
tion, so let us make sure that what is 
included for the middle class includes 
MRI, for the very reason the Senator 
states, so that it is not just certain 
people because of income or wealth 
who say, well, that is not in it sol am 
going to be in another plan. That is 
precisely what we do not want to see 
happen. I know the President does not 
want to see that happen, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania does not, nor do I. 
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Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota totally misses 
my point. This plan includes an MRI, 
the President's plan. There is no doubt 
that under all the plans you can have 
an MRI if the doctor says you can have 
an MRI—no doubt about that. I am not 
giving the Senator a hypothetical. Iam 
giving him a real case, my case, where 
the doctor said no MRI. 

Now, any plan which provides for an 
MRI is not going to give you an MRI if 
the doctor says no. I had a sense that 
I needed an MRI, and I was right. Now, 
if I am prepared to pay for it, why 
should I not have an MRI, if I think it 
is threatening my life? I have the 
money in the bank. I have earned it. 
Why not, I ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I would be pleased 
to respond to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. Now I see the Senator is 
making a somewhat different point, or 
I understand it in a different way. 

But I would say, once again, it gives 
support to this amendment because 
here is what you do not want to see 
happen, , 

Mr. President, part of the differen- 
tial, which is what we want to avoid— 
as the Senator said, it is what we legis- 
late—is if you have a really strong dif- 
ferential between your average pre- 
mium plan, your baseline plan, or if 
you do not do a good job for it, the dif- 
ferences in the plan will not be on what 
is covered. It will, rather, be on the 
personnel, the quality of doctors and 
nurses, the extent to which the plan is 
responsive and sensitive to patients, so 
on and so forth. And that is precisely 
what we want to avoid, exactly what 
the Senator is talking about. 

If we set this baseline plan, this aver- 
age premium at the right level for the 
middle class to assure that you get 
that kind of quality care, regardless of 
what the package of benefits are, so 
that you do not run into what the Sen- 
ator ran into, then that is exactly what 
we should do. And we can do exactly 
that by saying as a body what we vote 
for you is what we vote for ourselves. 

Mr. SPECTER. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota there is actually, 
positively, certainly no way to get any 
plan under the Sun that will be sure 
that the doctors will give you an MRI 
when you want one. 

And you cannot legislate that con- 
clusion. If an individual has an intu- 
itive sense about an MRI, and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota talks about feel- 
ing strongly about matters, and I re- 
spect him for that, I have seen it on 
the floor, I do not think he feels as 
strongly about his point as I do about 
mine. 

That is why I raise the question 
about the MRI because his last answer 
does not deal with the situation where 
the doctor says no. 

The followup question I have on the 
same line is: I am going to need a fol- 
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lowup MRI. That is going to happen 
after this plan is enacted probably. Am 
I going to vote for a plan which pre- 
cludes the possibility that I can buy a 
followup MRI to’see what has happened 
in my head if I am looking at another 
doctor like the doctors who said I could 
not have an MRI? Am I going to rely 
upon the doctors to determine whether 
to give me an MRI when we have al- 
ready seen they did not recommend it 
even though I had the ability to spend 
some of my own money for an MRI? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Again, I say to the 
Senator, of course I cannot feel as 
strongly about this in a personal way 
because the Senator went through this. 
I would not ever even want to chal- 
lenge the Senator from Pennsylvania 
on his personal feeling. 

But I would say to the Senator one 
more time that again the import of 
this amendment is as follows: we want 
to make sure that we set this average 
premium base, the price, the baseline 
plan which is where the 80-20 contribu- 
tion goes to at such a level since it is 
going to be the vast majority of the 
people, middle-class people, that some- 
one like the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia—an average middle-class person in 
Pennsylvania or Minnesota does not 
have that experience or who needs to 
have a second exam gets that second 
exam. 

If you penny pinch it, that is what I 
would worry about. If you narrow it 
too much, then you are going to have 
that problem. 

But if Senators say, by golly, what 
we are going to put together and we 
say is good enough for our constituents 
is exactly what we are going to partici- 
pate in, that is one of the ways we tell 
people that we are going to make sure 
that they do not have that kind of 
problem. That is my point. It develops 
really the same point I think my col- 
league is making. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
another comment or two to make. I 
will try to respond to the Senator from 
Minnesota. That is the position I have 
expressed on the floor of the Senate 
many, many times about my distress. 
We have not addressed the reform of 
the health care system in America, al- 
though finally we have gotten started 
as of the night before last. 

I started introducing legislation on 
health care back in the early eighties. 
Stemming from my position on the 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, which 
I have been a member of for my 12% 
years-plus in the Senate. 

In 1984, when I traveled to Pittsburgh 
and found that African-American ba- 
bies had the highest mortality of any 
babies in America, I came back and in- 
troduced legislation in 1985. I have had 
a series of bills ever since. I introduced 
extensive legislation in the 10lst Con- 
gress; then in the 102d Congress; in the 
103d Congress. 
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Back, I believe, on July 29, 1992, I 
added an amendment for health cov- 
erage to pending bills, as Senators have 
a right to do. The majority leader came 
to the floor and said the amendment 
does not belong on this bill. 

I said, I agree that it does not. But I 
would be glad to withdraw it if we 
could get a date certain. 

The majority leader said: Well, that 
is not practical. 

I said: Well, you have given a date 
certain on September 8, the day after 
Labor Day, 1992, for product liability, 
why not a date certain here? I could 
not get a date certain. We carried the 
matter to a vote pretty much on party 
lines and it was defeated. 

Then in 1993, this year, on January 
21, the day after the President was in- 
augurated, I took the floor and com- 
plimented the President on a fine inau- 
gural speech and expressed the thought 
that I would have preferred for it to 
have been more specific on health care. 
At that time, I introduced Senate bill 
18 which was a comprehensive bill on 
health care reform, and then sought to 
bring that to the floor in April. 

I have expressed a concern as we have 
gone along that it looked like in Janu- 
ary, February, and March that we 
would not get to health care reform 
this year. There was a statement made 
by Chairman ROSTENKOWSKI that we 
will not get to it. The majority leader 
of the House, Mr. GEPHARDT, made a 
statement that it looked unlikely. 
Each time these statements would be 
made, I would make a presentation 
that we ought to move ahead. 

When the First Lady, Hillary Clin- 
ton, came to speak to the Republicans, 
and then at a breakfast on the Com- 
mittee on Aging—she has done an out- 
standing job and truly deserves the ac- 
colades she has received—I kept press- 
ing the question about when are we 
going to do it? There has not been that 
kind of action. The time to do it, it 
seemed to me was early in the year last 
February or March before we got into 
the heavy legislative work in the budg- 
et and appropriations process. 

It was my hope that we would have 
done it at that time, so we could move 
ahead. I hope we will stay in session in 
late November, perhaps after Thanks- 
giving, in December and January, and 
work on this legislation so we do not 
have it to do in an election year, when 
it is very, very difficult. I do not think 
it is necessary to reinvent the wheel; 
but we are ready to move ahead. 

In the 102d Congress, the last Con- 
gress, there were some 1,500 bills on 
health care. I think it is possible to put 
a critical mass of legislation on the 
floor and move ahead and do it. 

I suggest that the legislation which 
is going to come out of the Congress 
may well be different from what the 
President has proposed, maybe signifi- 
cantly different. If this amendment 
from the Senator from Minnesota is 
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any indication, it is going to go far 
afield from what President Clinton has 
said. 

There are lots of questions which I 
am not going to begin to get into now. 
How we are going to pay for it? How 
are you going to keep Medicare as the 
President wants to do, and extend pre- 
scription drugs. How are you going to 
do that at the same time you take $230 
billion out of Medicare over 5 years? 

We talk about preventive measures. 
Mammograms for women are indispen- 
sable; over 46,000 women a year are 
killed. Senator HARKIN and I have 
spent a lot of time trying to figure out 
ways we could get more research on 
breast and prostate cancer, one for 
women and one for men. The Presi- 
dent’s plan does not cover mammo- 
grams for women under 50 years of age. 
We know women between 35 and 50 
need them. After 35 there is only one 
mammogram every two years. That is 
not enough. You need one every year. 

Those are just beginning issues. You 
have the seven-person board. There is a 
question about how you get care in the 
hospital or the University of Penn- 
sylvania if you are signed up in New 
Jersey. It is all the way across the 
river. The President was asked that 
question at a town meeting yesterday. 
He gave an answer that it was possible. 
But that is not the way I read his out- 
line of principles. We really do not 
know yet because we have not seen the 
legislation. 

You wonder why on September 24 we 
have not received a proposed bill yet. It 
sounds like the way legislative counsel 
treats my requests to draft legislation. 

So that these are issues which were a 
long time in coming. 

I know the Senator from Minnesota 
has been in the forefront on this move- 
ment. A group of Pennsylvanians came 
to me and talked to me shortly after 
Senator WELLSTONE came to this body 
and said: What do you think about 
health care? I gave them a very expan- 
sive approach, I thought: Comprehen- 
sive health care for all Americans. 
After I finished, they said: That is not 
good enough for us. We want Senator 
WELLSTONE’s program. That is a fact. 
Everything I have said has been factual 
when I made representations to that ef- 
fect. I say that is a fact as the rest of 
them are facts. 

But I would be interested in a com- 
ment by Senator WELLSTONE, and I will 
yield at this point—maybe I will not 
yield. I may want to reply to his com- 
ment. I do not yield the floor, Mr. 
President, but I will yield if he cares to 
comment. 

Earlier I sent for the vote totals of 
when I brought up the health care 
amendments. On July 29, 1992, and 
April 28, 1993, Senator WELLSTONE 
voted against me both times. 

What are your views, Senator 
WELLSTONE, if you care to give them, 
as to not supporting efforts to bring 
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the issue to the floor earlier, or on the 
long delays we have had, where we 
could have moved on this subject a 
long time ago? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. First of all, I 
would like to thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for I think raising some 
very important points which, by the 
way, is the very motivation for this 
amendment. We want to make sure, 
whether it is MRI, preventive health 
care, or whether it is a Senator, or a 
divorced mother with two children, 
what we have said is that the baseline 
plan for the vast majority of people in 
this country is really a good plan with 
really sensitive care givers. What we 
are saying is that whatever the vast 
majority of our constituents have, we 
will participate in as well. 

As to the timing of all this, I simply 
say to the Senator that the timing of 
this amendment is really right on the 
mark. In the last election, as my friend 
from Pennsylvania remembers well, a 
major debate was over universal health 
care coverage, national health insur- 
ance. President Bush—and it was his 
first amendment right—was less enthu- 
siastic, and President Clinton ran very 
hard on it. President Clinton was elect- 
ed, and we had a President who said he 
was going to make health care a major 
priority of this administration. And we 
crossed the divide, because now we are 
debating what kind of national health 
insurance and universal coverage. 

The President, in his wisdom, asked 
the First Lady to head a task force, 
and they have done a brilliant job, 
where you agree with all of the propos- 
als. This week, it was unveiled. The 
President gave a very moving speech 
about a very moving issue. 

Now we are getting ready, in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, to 
tackle this issue. So I come to the floor 
and introduce a _ sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment that simply says it is 
going to be very important for us to 
communicate the message to our con- 
stituents that what we set as the plan 
for the vast majority of middle-class 
people who participate—because we 
know by economic circumstances peo- 
ple are not going to be able to hop up 
to higher and higher plans—we believe 
we should participate in that plan as 
well. I think the timing is really very 
consistent with where we are, and that 
is the why of the amendment. 

I say to my colleague that he has 
been very gracious on the floor, and I 
thought long and hard about health 
care, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has, and I am very committed to hav- 
ing really good reform. I hope all of us 
can come together. But I guess we all 
have certain issues that we feel really 
strongly about. And one of the issues I 
feel strongly about is that I want us to 
make sure in what we do as legisla- 
tors—and you were kind enough to cor- 
rect me—ultimately, it is what we do 
working with the administration, and I 
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want us to make sure we do not set up 
a plan with many different tiers of 
medicine. I do not believe that is what 
people in this country want. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his responses. He 
has approached a very stimulating 
issue. His last response did not really 
go to the point of why we have not 
acted earlier. I do not intend to press 
that. There is no use talking about the 
past. We have to move ahead now as 
promptly as we can and structure a na- 
tional health care system which pro- 
vides comprehensive health care to all 
Americans and in a way which will not 
destroy the best health care system in 
the world and that does not set up a 
bureaucracy which makes it impossible 
to get that kind of health care system, 
or for people like ARLEN SPECTER to 
get MRI’s when they need them. 

I appreciate the responses of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and I know the 
Senator from California is seeking the 
floor. I think we are going to have an 
indepth debate on this subject. I will 
repeat that I am raising questions and 
not taking a position at this point. I 
want to hear the debate and see how we 
analyze and discuss this issue. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I have 
been here since—actually, the Senator 
from Minnesota unveiled his amend- 
ment last night. I happened to be in 
the chair, and I got very interested in 
what it really does. 

The Senator from Minnesota says 
that he wants Members of Congress to 
be treated like every other American, 
and I agree. But that is not what his 
amendment does. 

Two nights ago, we heard our Presi- 
dent give what I thought was a bril- 
liant speech, and he laid out some basic 
principles: security, choice, simplicity, 
responsibility, quality, and savings. 
Those were the six principles. I happen 
to agree with those principles. 

I, like my good friend from Min- 
nesota, and my friend from Pennsylva- 
nia, and many other Members of the 
Congress, will have disagreements on 
how to get there. But I believe every- 
one in this country should have to 
make the same choices. I want my fam- 
ily to be able to sit in my living room, 
looking over the three options that we 
have, and decide what is best for us. I 
do not think that my family should be 
treated in any special way. 

I want us to pore over the three op- 
tions that we will have under the 
President’s plan: the HMO option, the 
preferred provider option, and the fee 
for service option. I want us to read 
those; I want us to see which one would 
offer us what we need. In our lives 
today, it happens that in my family, 
we have one person in an HMO, two 
people in a preferred provider plan, and 
one in a fee for service. 
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I fear that this amendment is insinu- 
ating that those people who are in a 
managed care plan or an HMO are not 
getting decent health care. I do not 
think that is right, because I come 
from a State in which many people are 
satisfied with the care they receive in 
HMO’s. 

I think it is a very dangerous prece- 
dent, to single out one group of people 
in society and treat them differently in 
this health plan. The point is that we 
are all Americans, and we should have 
all the same choices and go through ex- 
actly what every other ordinary Amer- 
ican will go through as he or she makes 
these important decisions. I do not 
want to be treated differently. I want 
to be treated the same. 

So I think if in fact the Senator from 
Minnesota wants us to be treated the 
same as every other American, he 
should say so in his amendment. 

I ask him now if he would agree to 
change his amendment to say that 
every Member of Congress must be 
treated the same as every other Amer- 
ican, no matter what the outcome of 
this health care debate is. I pose that 
question. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I would be pleased 
to respond. 

Mrs. BOXER. I will yield for the 
question, and I want to make some 
comments. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Let me, first of 
all, briefly respond, if I might. 

The amendment has nothing to do 
with my views about health mainte- 
nance organizations. Minnesota hap- 
pens to be a really big managed care 
State, and I believe our family was 
charter members of Group Health here 
in Washington, DC. 

In legislation I introduced, I think 
HMO’s are a big part of the delivery. 

So I would like to correct the Sen- 
ator. This has nothing to do with my 
judgment about health maintenance 
organizations. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Then I will go on. 
The preferred provider, health mainte- 
nance organizations, and fee for service 
are all options in the average premium 
plan? 

Mrs. BOXER. Yes. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. We are not taking 
away any choice from any Senator as 
to what plan they want. I do not know 
what the Senator’s confusion is. 

Mrs. BOXER. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would single out Members of Con- 
gress and treat them differently. I be- 
lieve that Members of Congress should 
be treated exactly as every other 
American. In fact, if I were allowed to 
make a second-degree amendment, I 
would offer one that required every 
Senator and every Member of Congress 
to make the same choices as every 
other American. But because of the 
parliamentary situation I cannot do 
that. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
say to my colleague in all due respect, 
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because we are friends, let us focus on 
health care legislation and specifics. 
An alliance will be set up, and the av- 
erage price plan, which is the 80-20 con- 
tribution, is the linchpin and the foun- 
dation of this alliance. Because we 
know and middle-income people know 
that this is the plan they are going to 
participate in because they are not 
going to have, like higher income and 
wealthy people, this choice you are 
talking about to opt into some Cadillac 
plan. 

I would say to my colleague, if you 
travel around the country, if you look 
at the profile of income, if you look at 
what people are saying, the thing that 
they are saying to us is: Please make 
sure that what you said is the baseline 
plan for the middle class is a good plan 
that provides us with security. 

So I say, what is the harm of Sen- 
ators going on record saying we believe 
that what we vote as that baseline plan 
for the middle class of America in our 
States in this country is a plan that we 
would participate in? 

Otherwise, what could very well hap- 
pen is that that plan gets narrowed 
down and then people see Senators and 
Representatives opting out for other 
plans because it is better service, bet- 
ter location, better hours. And people 
say: That is exactly what makes us so 
angry about a Government that is real- 
ly creating a disparity between the 
people who are in office and power; 
that is, those of us. That is all this 
amendment speaks to. 

Mrs. BOXER. I say to the Senator, 
my friend, that Members of Congress 
should be treated the same as every 
other American. The Senator's amend- 
ment sets us apart. 

We will be the only ones in America 
that will not sit down in our living 
room with our children, with our 
spouse, with our families, maybe even 
with our doctor, to decide what is best. 
No, we cannot do that. 

And I say that singles us out and 
that defeats the purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Once again, I say the Senator ought 
to have an amendment that says Mem- 
bers of Congress should be treated the 
same as every other American. I want 
to go through that process with my 
family; I want to find out what is best 
for my family. And I want to fight for 
that choice for every other American. 

There is no Cadillac set of benefits 
here. If the Senator heard the Presi- 
dent, everyone will have the same ben- 
efits; everyone will have the same ben- 
efit package. 

I yield to my colleague from Wash- 
ington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WOFFORD). The Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Thank you, Mr. 
President, and I thank my colleagues 
for a lively debate. I was surprised 
when I came in this morning we were 
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debating health care on the floor of the 
Senate. I thought we were doing an ap- 
propriations bill. 

I am always astonished when the 
Senate digresses to talk about itself 
other than about the Nation. 

We are here, and I want to add my 2 
cents because this amendment con- 
cerns me a great deal. 

I compliment my fellow Senator 
from Minnesota. I understand his moti- 
vation in putting this amendment for- 
ward. I think what he is doing chal- 
lenges us as a Congress to put together 
the absolute best health care program 
for everyone in this Nation, and that 
we will do it in a way that says if it is 
good enough for us, it is good enough 
for everybody. 

I commend that motivation. 

However, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has very explicitly stated, we 
will not be treated like everybody else. 
I listened to my President the other 
night, and I very clearly heard him tell 
us that in the program that is coming 
forward to us, we will have choices. I 
want that choice for my family. My 
family is different than any other fam- 
ily on the floor of the Senate, just like 
there are different families everywhere 
across this Nation. 

I happen to be the only mother with 
two children here to care for. I have 
two roles here. I am a Senator, and I 
am a mother. And I want to be able to 
make the choice not as a Senator of 
the United States, but as a mother who 
goes home and talks to my husband 
and my family and does what is right. 
And I want choices for every family in 
America. 

I understand the Senator’s motiva- 
tion, but I want to tell him that often- 
times, the motivation we have in writ- 
ing an amendment or debating on the 
floor is very different from the lan- 
guage we get. 

I have just read the language of this 
amendment, and it says to me that my 
family will not have this choice; my 
family will have to take the plan that 
charges no more than the average pre- 
mium. That very distinctly tells me 
that my family will not have a choice, 
as every other American family will 
have. 

I do not think that is right, and I do 
not think it is fair. 

I agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that even though the motivation 
may be very good, and the challenge to 
all of us to put together the best health 
care plan that is possible for everyone 
we represent is good, the words of this 
amendment do not make that happen. 

I urge my colleague from Minnesota 
to accept the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from California, and to simply say 
that as a Congress, when we put to- 
gether the health care plan, we want to 
assure that every Member of this Sen- 
ate and every Member of Congress will 
have the same health care that every 
other American has, and then I am 
more than willing to support it. 
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Let me yield back to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield a moment? 

Mrs. BOXER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. First of all, let me 
say to the Senator from Washington 
that I think some of this discussion is 
getting confused. There are choices of 
words that everybody right away 
latches on in politics. 

This amendment does not take away 
the Senator’s choice or the choice of 
any other Senator between the pre- 
ferred provider plan, the health main- 
tenance organization plan, or, for that 
matter, the fee for service plan. That is 
not what it takes away. 

But there is another choice that we 
might be talking about here, which I 
think will bother the vast majority of 
the people in this country. That is 
what we might be saying if people vote 
against this amendment, which is: We 
are going to set an average price plan 
for middle-class people, but in setting 
it, we know that it will not be good 
enough for our families; therefore, we 
want to make sure we are able to opt 
out of it. 

When you vote against this amend- 
ment, what you are saying is, that is 
the kind of choice you are talking 
about. But I have to say to you that 
the vast majority of people in this 
country, middle-class people, much less 
low-income people, are not going to be 
able to do that. 

So when I hear my colleagues talk 
about choice, I have to say to you, in 
all due respect, that that is the kind of 
choice that those particular people in 
the United States of America who. have 
the resources are able to make, but 
most people are not. 

And I know my colleagues know 
that, and it pains me to hear you speak 
against this. 

I also say to my good friend from 
Washington and my good friend from 
California, if you are worried that you 
want to have a choice to opt out of this 
average price plan—which is for the 
vast majority of people, as the Presi- 
dent has made very clear because it 
might not be good enough—then all we 
have to do is make sure that it is suffi- 
ciently good enough, by way of the 
quality of the caregivers—that is really 
what we are talking about—and loca- 
tion and the way it operates, much less 
benefits, that you would never want to 
opt out of it. And the way we make 
sure of that is we go on record saying 
what is good enough for our constitu- 
ents is good enough for us. That is the 
leverage. That is why we should vote 
for this. I think it is difficult to ex- 
plain to people why we would not. 

Mrs. BOXER. If I may reclaim my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. If the idea of the 
amendment is to say that Members of 
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Congress shall be treated the same as 
every other American, then I am with 
him. But that is not what his amend- 
ment says. It sets us apart. It treats us 
differently. 

I think our colleague from Penn- 
sylvania made a good point when he 
said this amendment coming at us be- 
fore we have even debated what options 
there will be for the families of Amer- 
ica. 

And to say that, before we have even 
passed the plan, certain people in the 
society will be treated differently— 
that is, Members of Congress—to me 
seems unwise. 

I want to be treated the same as 
every other member in society. And I 
want the Senator’s family to be treated 
the same and the Senator from Wash- 
ington’s children to be treated the 
same. 

I hope Senators will oppose this 
amendment. Perhaps then maybe 
someone will offer an amendment that 
says all Senators will be treated in the 
same way as every other American—no 
more benefits; no less benefits; same 
options; no more, no less. That is what 
Iam for. 

I yield the floor. 

I know the Senator from Washington 
wants her own time. 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Thank you, 
President. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for having the willingness to come out 
here and talk about this. All too often 
we come out here and debate an 
amendment on some kind of a feeling 
that we have to be so—I do not even 
know what the word is—important to 
our constituents that we are willing to 
bash ourselves as Senators. 

This is not the time to do this. The 
health care debate is in front of us. 

I agree with the Senator from Min- 
nesota that the motivation is correct. 
But, unfortunately, motivation is not 
what is written down in the textbooks 
when we are done here. What is written 
down is the language of this amend- 
ment that very clearly states that Con- 
gress should enroll in a standard health 
care plan that charges no more than 
the average premium. 

We do not know how the health care 
debate is going to come out of Congress 
6 months from now or a year from now. 
But if it comes out in a way that I as- 
sume it will, that allows people to pur- 
chase additional insurance for mental 
health or dental health, we, as Con- 
gress, will have eliminated ourselves 
from that ability by this amendment. 

I do not think that is a good thing for 
us to do today. I urge my colleagues to 
vote on this on the words that are on 
this piece of paper and not on the moti- 
vation or self-flagellation that we tend 
to get into in Congress. Let us all say 
that we want to put forward the best 
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health care plan for every single family 
in this country. But let us not, in some 
kind of self-motivation here, put our- 
selves aside from the rest of the coun- 
try, because that is far too often what 
we do here. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, let 
me first of all just say to my colleague 
from Washington, whom I greatly re- 
spect, that I believe that what has been 
said on the floor is troubling. Because 
when my colleague says we do not 
want to deny ourselves the right to 
purchase better care, be it mental 
health or substance abuse or whatever, 
for our families, that is not what she 
intends, but that is exactly what we 
want to prevent. That is my point pre- 
cisely. 

My colleagues keep saying that we 
are not going to have the same options 
as everybody else in this country. Any- 
body who studied the economics of 
health care knows that to say—and 
this is completely consistent with what 
the President said the other night. We 
know that this average price plan is 
going to be the key to the alliance in 
terms of the vast majority of people 
being in that plan. And we know that 
people, middle-income people, much 
less working-income people, much less 
lower income people, the vast majority 
of the population will not be able, be- 
cause of their incomes, to purchase yet 
a better plan, not so much a package of 
benefits but, once again, the quality of 
the care difference, where it is located, 
the whole operation of it. 

And, therefore, the only thing this 
amendment is saying is that we have 
the same choice as probably 75 or 80 
percent of the people we represent. 

Now if we want to have the choice— 
let us lay the cards on the table; I have 
listened for a while—if we want to have 
the same choice as high-income, 
wealthier, OK, say that, because that is 
what we are talking about. I think it is 
a healthy principle. 

I remember once when the Presiding 
Officer presiding now came to the cau- 
cus and said, “I am considering intro- 
ducing an amendment that is going to 
say until the people in this country 
have national health insurance cov- 
erage we should not have free cov- 
erage.” And, eventually, we ended our 
free coverage. 

All this amendment says—and it does 
not require, does not require—I could 
not write it that way, constitutionally 
I could not, as a Senator, require col- 
leagues to do that. All this amendment 
says is when we set that average price 
plan, which is going to be for the mid- 
dle class of America, which is going to 
be so important to what happens in the 
alliances in our States, we should 
speak to this concern that people have 
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in the United States of America, our 
constituents, that it is going to be a 
real good plan, so good that they will 
not want to opt out of it. And if we are 
not willing to go on record saying what 
is good for the middle class, what is 
good for the vast majority of our con- 
stituents is good for us, then I think 
people have every reason to be con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. 
yield? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. If the Senator 
would just wait for one moment. 

As to the Congress bashing—and, 
again, I am with good friends, but it is 
worth going over. I am really tired of 
the arguments that are made every 
time I come out here on the floor or 
sometimes when I come out here on the 
floor and introduce amendments like 
this. 

I have not given one interview na- 
tionally anywhere where I do not say 
that I think the denigration of public 
service and people in public service has 
gone too far and is going to lead to the 
decline of democracy. I do not go any- 
where where I do not say, even though 
Iam sometimes viewed as the ultimate 
outsider, how proud I am to be here to 
try to do well for people. 

But I want to tell you something, 
The Congress bashing goes on when 
people think we are setting different 
standards. Congress bashing goes on 
when people think that what we are ap- 
plying to them, the vast majority, we 
are not willing to apply to ourselves. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I am pleased to 
yield. 

Mrs. MURRAY. In that case, would 
the Senator from Minnesota be willing 
to add a line that Members of Congress 
will be given the same choices as all 
Americans when the health care plan is 
adopted? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
proceed as in morning business for a 
period of 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EEE ———— 


FOREST SERVICE APPEALS 
SYSTEM 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, a year 
ago, a bipartisan coalition of Senators 
worked to reform the Forest Service 
appeals system. It was a system estab- 
lished by the Forest Service a good 
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number of years ago to allow private 
parties to react to management deci- 
sions, but over time, it had been used 
for a variety of other purposes, largely 
to slow, if not stop, the timber supply 
in certain forests of our countries. 

The appeals amendment, which I 
sponsored, was enacted as part of the 
fiscal year 1993 Interior Appropriations 
bill. This legislation was intended to 
reduce the confusion and the delay of 
that old process, to reduce the cost 
that the Forest Service was experienc- 
ing by the extension of some 1,500 out- 
standing appeals that the Forest Serv- 
ice was under consideration with. 

We have made decent progress since 
then, but because the final regulations 
had not been published, although they 
had worked on them, I and others be- 
came very frustrated that nothing was 
occurring. Public comment and draft of 
the regulations was closed on May 29. 
Four months have passed with no visi- 
ble action being taken by the adminis- 
tration to comply—let me repeat—to 
comply with the law. 

I have become impatient with a lack 
of this action, and I know other Sen- 
ators have contacted me saying: 
“Where are the new appeals regula- 
tions? Where is the new effort that we 
put forth?” 

So Senator DASCHLE and I wrote to 
Assistant Secretary Jim Lyons on Sep- 
tember 17 asking that he take imme- 
diate action to publish the final regula- 
tions by September 30. Since then, I 
understand Mr. Lyons has responded. 
He has cleared the regulations through 
the Department of Agriculture and on 
to the Office of Management and Budg- 
et. That is progress, and we thank him 
very much for it, but we are not there 
yet. Those regulations are not on the 
ground, and they are not implemented. 
I certainly would not and I am sure 
other Senators would not want to see 
OMB take months and months now to 
review a process that is already 4 to 5 
months behind schedule. 

President Clinton, in a most sincere 
way, went to Portland several months 
ago to address the spotted owl issue in 
a timber summit to try to resolve the 
timber supply problem in the Pacific 
Northwest. Another way he could show 
his sincerity to the working men and 
women of the forest products industry 
is to insist that OMB move these regu- 
lations in a timely fashion because 
they, the Forest Service, unable to 
move effectively through the appeals 
process, is in their own way blocking 
access to a timber supply that is legiti- 
mately and legally available if it were 
not for this process. 

If the final regs are not published by 
September 30, Senators BYRD and NICK- 
LES have agreed to consider adding this 
language to this year’s Interior Appro- 
priations bill so that this administra- 
tion can get the message. I hope that 
does not have to happen. I hope we can 
move immediately to announce that 
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they have effectively passed through 
OMB and are on the ground ready to be 
implemented by the Forest Service. 
Iam counting, and I know other Sen- 
ators are counting. We have 7 days 
left—and I say that to the administra- 
tion and to the Director of OMB—be- 
fore the Senate will take action again. 
, So I hope you can respond in a timely 
fashion. You have worked your will, 


“time is past, it is now time that the 


law be effectively implemented on the 
ground on our public land forests 
across the United States. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be granted 
permission to speak as if in morning 
business for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. BOND pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 1494 are lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under “‘State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions."’) 


Mr. WELLSTONE addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 


MOSELEY-BRAUN). The Senator from 
Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I am going to send a modified amend- 
ment to the desk in a moment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
will the Senator withhold for one mo- 
ment? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Yes. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
Iask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 964 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

So, the amendment (No. 964) was 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO, 966 TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
BEGINNING PAGE 9, LINE 23 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I send another amendment to the desk. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Minnesota ([Mr. 
WELLSTONE) for himself, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
DOLE, Mrs. BOXER, Mrs. MURRAY, Mr. HAR- 
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KIN, and Mr, SPECTER, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 966. 


Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the 
following: 

SEC. . CONGRESSIONAL COVERAGE 
HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION. 

(1) FINDINGS.—Congress finds: 

(A) Congress is expected to consider health 
care reform legislation in the near future 
that would offer a standard benefit package 
with several different options for the deliv- 
ery of those benefits. 

(B) The standard benefits offered under all 
plans will be the same. Quality standards 
will apply to all plans. 

(C) Consumers will have the ability to 
choose a plan on an annual basis, and will 
have access to full information about all 
plans so that they may make their choice 
based on the quality of plans and consumer 
satisfaction of plans. 

(D) Members of Congress should be treated 
the same and afforded the same choices as 
every American in the health care system. 


UNDER 


(2) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the- 


Sense of the Congress that any legislation 
approved by Congress should provide health 
care plans of comparable high quality and 
that Members of Congress participate on an 
equal basis with all other Americans in the 
health care system that results from health 
care reform legislation. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
the operative language of this amend- 
ment, which I offer on behalf of myself, 
Senator MITCHELL, Senator DOLE, Sen- 
ator BOXER, Senator HARKIN, Senator 
SPECTER, and Senator MURRAY, reads 
as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that any leg- 
islation approved by Congress should provide 
health care plans of comparable high quality 
and that Members of Congress participate on 
an equal basis with all other Americans in 
the health care system that results from 
health care reform legislation. 

Madam President, let me very briefly 
summarize. Rather than continuing 
with the debate on choice with two dif- 
ferent definitions of choice, I believe 
that this amendment brings us to- 
gether around a goal that I think is ex- 
tremely important and sends the right 
message in the country, which is: As 
we think about health care plans for 
the vast majority of the people in our 
country or for all the people in our 
country, we want to make sure that 
those plans are of comparable quality, 
whether it be a U.S. Senator, a single 
parent, a middle-income or working- 
class wage earner, a person of color, a 
white person, rural or urban. That is 
why we focus on comparable quality. 
We do our darn level best. We make 
sure we do not create tiers of plans. 

I think the colleagues agree. I think 
it is a fine amendment. And I thank 
them for their support. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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For some time now, as my colleagues 
know, I have advocated that the Con- 
gress comply with the laws we make 
for our fellow citizens. For too long, we 
have enacted laws which impose on the 
rest of American society rules that we 
in the Congress are not willing to live 
by. 

It seems to me that we in the legisla- 
tive branch will understand in a much 
more complete and fundamental way 
what the effect of our legislating is if 
we, ourselves, have to live under the 
laws we enact. Our lawmaking would 
certainly improve were this the case. 

Now we stand on the threshold of a 
massive change in the health care ar- 
rangements of our citizens. 

It is certainly possible that the cost 
of the health insurance of the cur- 
rently well-insured citizen will in- 
crease under the system we finally 
enact. 

It is certainly possible that the 
choices available to the currently well- 
insured citizen will decrease in the sys- 
tem we finally enact. It is certainly 
possible that the majority of Ameri- 
cans would have to deal with ‘“gate- 
keepers”, or “care managers” in order 
to gain access to health care services. 
These gatekeepers might be doctors or 
might not be doctors. Such gatekeepers 
might be the employees of large insur- 
ance companies, or large corporate 
health care plans. Such gatekeepers 
could be making therapeutic decisions 
that are influenced by corporate pol- 
icy, corporate policy designed, among 
other things, to make sure that the fi- 
nancial risk faced by the health plan is 
minimized. 

If we are going to require the major- 
ity of American citizens to live in such 
a health care environment, we should 
certainly be willing to live in such a 
health care environment ourselves as 
Members of Congress. 

If we have confidence in the system 
we are going to create, then surely we 
should be willing to live as do other 
citizens in that system. It certainly 
would be the height of hypocrisy to de- 
velop such a system for our fellow citi- 
zens, but exempt ourselves from it. 

So, I want to support this amend- 
ment by my colleague from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
have a statement I wish to make on 
the amendment. It is my understand- 
ing that the amendment is acceptable 
in its current form. I suggest that per- 
haps we adopt the amendment and then 
several of us may wish to comment on 
it at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, the 
amendment is acceptable to this side of 
the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 
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The amendment (No. 966) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, in 
light of this action, for which I thank 
all of the participants, there will be no 
further rolicall votes today. Many Sen- 
ators wish to observe the religious hol- 
iday and will have to leave shortly to 
make their planes. 

The Senate will be in session on Mon- 
day, with amendments offered to this 
bill. Those votes will be stacked until 
Tuesday. There is already a prior 
agreement which has a vote scheduled 
for 2:15 Tuesday on an abortion amend- 
ment to the bill. There will be other 
amendments debated on Monday, and 
the time of the other votes on Tuesday 
has not yet been set. 

AMENDMENT NO. 966 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
begin my statement by asking the 
clerk to read the full text of the 
amendment just adopted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the 
following: 

SEC. . CONGRESSIONAL COVERAGE UNDER 
HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION. 

(1) Findings.—Congress finds: 

(A) Congress is expected to consider health 
care reform legislation in the near future 
that would offer a standard benefit package 
with several different options for the deliv- 
ery of those benefits. 

(B) The standard benefits offered under all 
plans will be the same. Quality standards 
will apply to all plans. 

(C) Consumers will have the ability to 
choose a plan on an annual basis, and will 
have access to full information about all 
plans so that they may make their choice 
based on the quality of plans and consumer 
satisfaction of plans. 

(D) Members of Congress should be treated 
the same and afforded the same choices as 
every American in the health care system. 

(2) Sense of the Congress—It is the Sense of 
the Congress that any legislation approved 
by Congress should provide health care plans 
of comaparable high quality and that Mem- 
bers of Congress participate on an equal 
basis with all other Americans in the health 
care system that results from health care re- 
form legislation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
thank Senator WELLSTONE, Senator 
BOXER, Senator Murray, Senator 
SPECTER, Senator DOLE, and all others 
who have participated in the prepara- 
tion of this amendment. I would like to 
make some comments, in light of the 
debate that preceded the adoption of 
this amendment. 

First, I wish to make clear that the 
explicit publicly stated and written in- 
tention of the President's plan is that 
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all Members of Congress should partici- 
pate in the health care system in the 
same manner as will all other Ameri- 
cans after that plan is adopted. There 
should be no misunderstanding about 
that, based upon the previous amend- 
ment which was subsequently with- 
drawn and the debate which sur- 
rounded that amendment. 

The President’s plan clearly con- 
templates that every one of us will be 
participants in the health care system 
in the same way that every other 
American is, with the same choices 
available to us as are available to all 
other Americans. We will be part of a 
regional health alliance and every 
member of that alliance—some of them 
will number in the millions of citi- 
zens—will get exactly the same docu- 
ments, have exactly the same choices. 

Second, it should be clear that when 
that plan is adopted, if adopted, as I 
hope it will be, all of the benefit pack- 
ages will be the same. The delivery sys- 
tem will be different. Individuals, 
whether they are Members of Congress 
or carpenters or schoolteachers or law- 
yers or anything else, will have the 
same choices. There will be very tight 
and substantial quality protections 
written into the legislation to protect 
consumers, whatever plan they choose 
to participate in. No American will be 
asked to particivate in a health plan 
that is inferior in quality, that is a 
lower quality plan. 

To help consumers make the choices 
that are best for them, there will be 
analyses—report cards, if you will—on 
plans to show the quality of the plans 
and to measure the satisfaction by con- 
sumers. Members of the public will reg- 
ularly be offered the opportunity to re- 
view reports on how the plans are 
doing to help them make the right 
choices. Consumers will have the op- 
portunity to change plans on an annual 
basis during a so-called open season. 

All Federal employees who now par- 
ticipate in the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program understand 
how that works. Each year, a booklet 
is distributed to every employee. It de- 
scribes the plans that are available. 
The individual makes the choice. If the 
individual does not like the plan or is 
persuaded by information or written 
reports or word of mouth or any other 
reason, he or she can change the plan 
the next year. That will be available. 

Quality of care is essential to our 
health care system and will be ensured. 
This plan will substantially increase 
the efforts to study the effectiveness of 
medical treatment, to develop practice 
guidelines to help physicians provide 
better and more effective treatment, 
and to help consumers make better and 
more informed choices. 

I do not believe that Members of Con- 
gress should be treated any differently 
than any other American—neither bet- 
ter, nor worse; not have greater 
choices, not have lesser choices; not 
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have better plans, not have lesser 
plans. 

The essence of the President's plan is 
that everyone is going to have the 
same opportunities and the same 
choices. And that should apply to 
Members of Congress, as well as our 
families, as well as every other Amer- 
ican and every other American family. 
That principle underlies the plan. 

Madam President, I want to com- 
mend all who participated in this de- 
bate. It points up to us the magnitude 
and the importance of the task we 
confront in writing health care legisla- 
tion. 

Oftentimes Americans cannot see 
much of a connection between what we 
are doing and their daily lives and 
their daily problems. But on health 
care, every American and every Amer- 
ican family understands that imme- 
diate relevance to their daily lives, be- 
cause every one of them confronts un- 
certainty, anxiety and, in many cases, 
fear over the costs and consequences of 
health care. 

So I hope out of this will come a bet- 
ter understanding on the part of Mem- 
bers of Congress and all Americans on 
the need for high-quality care and the 
need for everyone to have the same op- 
portunities, the same quality, and the 
same choices. 

Madam President, I thank all of my 
colleagues for their cooperation, and I 
yield the floor. 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, the minority 
manager. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, I 
shall be very brief. I know Senator 
BOXER is seeking the floor, as well. 

I associate myself with the remarks 
that the distinguished majority leader 
has made. 

The critical aspect of the amendment 
which has just been adopted is a state- 
ment of Congress that we will have the 
highest quality medical care possible 
and that Members of Congress will be 
treated equally with every other Amer- 
ican. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I 
thank all who participated in this de- 
bate. I thank the Senator from Min- 
nesota. I thank the majority leader. I 
thank my friend from Pennsylvania 
and my friend from Washington, who 
added a very personal perspective to 
the debate, as she always does. 

I am very proud of this amendment 
as it has been adopted because it is 
very clear in what brings us together. 
We will have plenty of time to disagree 
as we move forward. But we have been 
brought together this morning, after 
some debate, on the issue of quality for 
all Americans. We have made sure that 
every American will have the same 
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choices, be they Members of Congress, 
builders of houses, teachers, sanitation 
workers, or unemployed. 

That is why I am very proud to be on 
this amendment as a cosponsor. I think 
that in the end we came around to the 
principle of equality for all Americans. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, I 
add my voice and thanks to my col- 
leagues in working out this amend- 
ment. I, too, am proud to be on it be- 
cause I think it sets out clearly for us 
the challenge the Senator from Min- 
nesota wanted to set out and that is 
that we provide the best quality health 
care program available as we work 
through this tremendous challenge be- 
fore us in health care reform. 

This amendment does exactly that. It 
says the Members of Congress will not 
be treated differently than any other 
American. 

I look forward to the health care de- 
bate as we move forward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I will be very brief 
in closing. I thank my colleagues. I do 
think it was an important debate and I 
believe the operative language is the 
focus on comparable, high quality care 
for all citizens. 

I am delighted we have gone on 
record as the U.S. Senate. That means 
a great deal to me, as a Senator from 
Minnesota, because this way I think we 
make sure we do not have these tiers 
and we have the same kind of high 
quality care for all citizens. I believe 
that is the step we have taken today. 

Now what we have to do is get to 
work and make sure we make this hap- 
pen and live up to our word, live up to 
our commitment. 

I thank everyone who was involved in 
this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
anyone seek recognition? 

The pending business before the Sen- 
ate is the first excepted committee 
amendment as amended. 

The Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HARKIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent the pending excepted committee 
amendments be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. All of the 
excepted committee amendments are 
laid aside and the Senator's remarks 
are taken with regard to the underly- 
ing amendment. 

Oo Åe 
AMENDMENT NO. 967 
(Purpose: To limit the amount of funding 
that may be made available for health cen- 
ters malpractice claims) 

Mr. HARKIN, Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 967. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 20, line 15, before the word “‘Pro- 
vided,’ insert the following: “Provided fur- 
ther, That no more than $5,000,000 is avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law 102-501:"". 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, this 
amendment limits the amount of fund- 
ing that may be made available for 
health centers malpractice claims 
under Public Law 102-501 to $5 million. 
In fiscal year 1993, $1 million was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for 
the Health Centers Malpractice Claims 
Fund. This transfer was made without 
requesting transfer authority from the 
committee. 

Further, not one community health 
center has been certified for insurance 
coverage under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act which is administered by 
the Department of Justice. It was not 
the intent of Congress to allow the De- 
partment of Justice to have unlimited 
access to community health center 
funding, thus reducing the moneys 
available to provide services. 

This amendment will limit the 
amount of moneys available for trans- 
fer and has support of the authorizing 


committee. I believe it has been 
cleared on the other side. I urge its 
adoption. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, the 
amendment is acceptable to this side of 
the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 967) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, have 
all the amendments been set aside, the 
excepted amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Without objection, the committee 
amendments are laid aside. 


AMENDMENT NO. 968 


(Purpose: To make technical corrections to 
citation of Higher Education program) 


Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Iowa (Mr, HARKIN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 968. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 55, line 5, strike “and” and all 
through “part B” on line 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof: ", subpart 1 of part B and part D”. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, this 
amendment would simply make a tech- 
nical change by restoring the citation 
for a higher education program that 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
bill. It has to do with the Eisenhower 
Leadership Program. The amendment 
has been agreed to by both sides. I urge 
its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. It is acceptable to 
this side of the aisle. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 968) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

STATEMENT ON LABOR, HEALTH, AND EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. SASSER. Madam President, the 
Senate Budget Committee has exam- 
ined H.R. 2518, the Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies appropriations bill as 
passed by the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee and has found that the bill 
meets its 602(b) budget authority allo- 
cation by $201 million. 

I compliment the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill, Senator HARKIN, and 
the distinguished ranking member of 
the Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education Subcommittee Senator 
SPECTER on all of their excellent work. 
With so many of the administration’s 
highest priority investments in their 
subcommittee’s jurisdiction, they did, 
as Senator HARKIN has said, “Fit a size 
12 foot in a size 10 shoe.” 

Madam President, I have a table pre- 
pared by the Budget Committee which 
shows the official scoring of the Labor, 
Health and Human Services, Edu- 
cation, and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD at the 
appropriate point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEES SCORING OF H.R. 2518— 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 LABOR/HHS/EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

[in millions of dollars] 


Bill summary Freer Outlays 
Discretionary total: 
New spending in bill „oinseporsroretrorerrrrerr 65317 -0 
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SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEES SCORING OF H.R. 2518— 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 LABOR/HHS/EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—Continued 


{In millions of dollars] 
Bill summary pes Outlays 
‘Outlays from prior years appropriations ate 36.590 


Permanent/advance appropriations 


1,572 
Supplementals ....-crsorsoneree 0 


Subtotal, discret 68,089 
Mandatory total 195,357 
Bill total ..,...... 263,21 263,446 
Senate 602(b) allocation ... 263,200 263,647 
Difference 0 -201 
Discretionary total a 
President's request .... $ — 1290 
House—passed bill.. t 963 
Senate—report R oe 
Senate—passed bill . 


MINIMUM FULL TIME EMPLOYEE STAFFING 
LEVELS 
Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, the 


Department of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education appro- 
priation bill before the Senate estab- 
lishes minimum staffing levels for 
these agencies. I strongly object to this 
kind of micromanagement and believe 
it causes inefficiency in Federal agen- 
cies and results in a waste of taxpayer 
dollars. 

I applaud the managers of the bill, 
Senator BYRD and Senator HATFIELD, 
for taking action to eliminate FTE 
minimum floors in this legislation. I 
had intended to take similar action 
had they not. 

The Vice President in “Creating a 
Government That Works Better and 
Costs Less, the report of the national 
performance review, stated: 

Congress should also minimize the restric- 
tions and earmarks that it imposes on agen- 
cles. With virtually all federal spending 
under’ scrutiny for future cuts, Congress is 
increasingly applying earmarks to ensure 
that funding flows to favored programs and 
home town projects. 

Imagine the surprise of Interior Secretary 
Bruce Babbitt, who a few months after tak- 
ing office discovers that he was under orders 
from Congress to maintain 23 positions in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, field office of 
his department's anthracite reclamation 
program. Or that his department was re- 
quired to spend $100,000 to train beagles in 
Hawati to sniff out brown tree snakes. Ed- 
ward Derwinski, former secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, was once summoned before the 
Texas congressional delegation to explain 
his plan to eliminate 38 jobs in that state. 

Madam President, if we want Federal 
agencies to operate in an efficient fash- 
ion we cannot congressionally micro- 
manage those agencies. 

On page 18, the bill before us states: 

SEc. 102. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, funds provided to the Depart- 
ment of Labor under this Act shall be ex- 
pended to support no fewer than an annual 
full time equivalent level of 17,658 for fiscal 
year 1994. 

On page 44: 

SEC. 209 * * * funds provided to the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services under 
this Act shall be expended to support no 
fewer than an annual full time equivalent 
level of 103,062 for fiscal year 1994. 
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And on page 62: 

SEC. 305 * * * funds provided to the Depart- 
ment of Education under this Act shall be 
expended to support no fewer than an annual 
full time equivalent level of 4,836 for fiscal 
year 1994. 

Madam President, could you imagine 
any company in America mandating 
that on no condition could that com- 
pany employ less than a certain num- 
ber of employees. This kind of congres- 
sional restriction defies both logic and 
good business sense. 

By preventing these FTE floors from 
being adopted in this bill, we are in no 
way jeopardizing the jobs of Federal 
employees. Let me make that point 
clear. No Federal employee will nec- 
essarily lose his or her job by this ac- 
tion. 

The President, with the support of 
Federal employee unions has proposed 
a plan to reduce the number of Federal 
employees. It is the President's plan 
that will dictate if any Federal job is 
eliminated. 

I believe we should support the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to curb the size of 
the Federal work force. I am attempt- 
ing to give the President and the De- 
partment Secretaries that freedom. 
The FTE floors in the bill act to do the 
opposite; to unduly tie the President's 
hands. 

These FTE floors are not needed to 
ensure that the Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation operate in the public’s best in- 
terest. Each of these agencies has an 
important mission and does much good 
work. I applaud these agencies. But I 
believe that these agencies can and 
will perform their jobs without the 
Congress mandating how many individ- 
uals—at minimum—they must employ. 

Allow me to quote the Vice President 
again: 

In Washington, we must work together to 
untangle the knots of red tape that prevent 
government from serving the American peo- 
ple well. We must give cabinet secretaries, 
program directors and line managers much 
greater authority to pursue their real pur- 
poses. 

The Vice President has called for 
252,000 positions to be eliminated in the 
Federal civilian work force, a reduc- 
tion of almost 12 percent and bringing 
it below 2 million for the first time 
since 1966. 

Yet in this bill, we are mandating 
that a minimum of 125,556 positions in 
three agencies be maintained, allowing 
the President and the Cabinet Sec- 
retaries absolutely no discretion. 

Madam President, this is wrong. It is 
wasteful. And it is unnecessary micro- 
management. 

The Vice President is correct when 
he stated: “eliminate FTE floors.” 

Lastly, I want to notify the Senate 
that in the near future I intend to offer 
legislation that will eliminate all civil- 
ian FTE minimum staffing levels. I 
would hope that at that time the Sen- 
ate would adopt the legislation and 
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permanently end this unnecessary con- 
gressional micromanagement. 

I yield the floor. 

FACES OF THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, for 
over a year now I have been telling the 
story of a Michigan family, individual, 
business, or institution facing a prob- 
lem because of the health care crisis in 
America each week the Senate has 
been in session. I have told over 30 such 
stories. Today I want to talk about 
how some of these people will be helped 
under the plan proposed by President 
Clinton. One of the most important 
ways I will judge the Clinton plan is by 
how it helps these people and others 
like them. 

PEOPLE WITH DISABLING CONDITION 

Kim Cameron from Lapeer has 
Crohn’s disease and trouble finding af- 
fordable coverage because insurers can 
exclude people with health conditions 
from insurance plans. She delayed care 
because she was uninsured. The new 
plan would guarantee her a comprehen- 
sive set of health benefits and it would 
be subsidized based on her ability to 
pay. 

SMALL BUSINESSES 

Linda Jolicoeur from Southfield is a 
small business owner and provides in- 
surance but her premiums are sky- 
rocketing. It is too expensive for small 
businesses to purchase coverage. Under 
Clinton’s plan, her business will get 
lower rates as part of the new purchas- 
ing pools and premium costs will be 
controlled. 

SELF-EMPLOYED PEOPLE 

Laura Kinbaum from Grand Rapids is 
a freelance medical writer who must 
support her daughter and disabled hus- 
band. Since she purchases health insur- 
ance on her own, without being part of 
a group, the cost is prohibitive. Under 
the Clinton plan, she will be able to 
join a purchasing pool and buy health 
insurance at the more affordable group 
rate. In addition, under the reformed 
system she could deduct 100 percent of 
the insurance costs, whereas currently 
she can only deduct 25 percent. 

RETIREES 

John Demerjian from Sterling 
Heights retired at age 63, before he was 
eligible for Medicare. He thought his 
company would cover his health bene- 
fits but the company raised the pre- 
miums making it difficult to afford the 
coverage. Under the Clinton plan, John 
would be covered through a health alli- 
ance, with the Government paying the 
employer's share of the premium, 80 
percent of the premium costs. 

I continue to hear stories of people 
who need help. Recently I met with 
Terri Nelson of Grand Rapids. Terri 
wants to work but does not because she 
is afraid of losing her Medicaid and 
Medicare coverage and she cannot find 
affordable coverage because of a pre-ex- 
isting condition. Terri received a heart 
transplant in 1987 and requires expen- 
sive medications to survive. Her yearly 
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medical expenses are over $20,000 so she 
can not afford to be uninsured. Under 
the Clinton plan, Terri could work and 
be guaranteed coverage through her 
employer, even with her pre-existing 
condition. 

We urgently need to reform our 
health care system to help people like 
Kim Cameron, Linda Jolicoeur, Laura 
Kinbaum, John Demerjian, Terri Nel- 
son, and all the other people who strug- 
gle under the current system and sac- 
rifice their peace of mind. We also need 
to reform the system to help those who 
are doing well but may face a health 
care crisis in the future. I will do ev- 
erything I can to work with my col- 
leagues and President Clinton and 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton to 
reform our system and provide access 
to affordable health care for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there now 
be a period for morning business with 
Senators permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, for 
the benefit of Senators who are prepar- 
ing to go to their respective States for 
the weekend and for staffs who may be 
watching this on their television sets, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education Appropriations, I want 
to make it clear that we will be here 
Monday. We will be debating amend- 
ments on Monday. 

The majority leader, I think, will 
shortly propound a unanimous-consent 
request to that extent, and I think it 
has been cleared on the other side, so 
we will be debating on Monday. There 
will be votes on Tuesday, of course. 
They will be stacked on Tuesday. 

I want to make it clear to all inter- 
ested Senators that I am working with 
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the majority leader to propound a 
unanimous-consent request on Monday 
that would delineate all of the amend- 
ments that Senators want to offer, 
hopefully with time agreements, so 
that we can finish the bill sometime 
late Tuesday after the respective party 
caucuses. 

So I hope that Senators and their 
staffs will prepare those amendments 
and get them ready by Monday so that 
sometime Monday, we can sit down and 
draw up a list of all the amendments 
that are proposed to be offered to this 
bill. We can set up some time agree- 
ments, and we can bring this bill to a 
close, hopefully, sometime by late 
Tuesday. 

Again, I respectfully request Sen- 
ators and their staffs to get those 
amendments to us no later than Mon- 
day. If they can do it today, I would ap- 
preciate it. But certainly no later than 
Monday, so we can draw up the list and 
propound that unanimous-consent re- 
quest on Monday so we can finish the 
bill on Tuesday. 

I thank the Chair, and I again sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. EDWARD ELSON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, along with 
all the Members of this body who were 
privileged to know him, I was saddened 
this August by the passing of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Edward Elson, who served as 
Senate Chaplain from 1969 to 1981. 

Dr. Elson’s service to God and coun- 
try extended far beyond his years as 
Senate Chaplain. During World War II, 
he left his parish ministry here in the 
United States and served courageously 
as an Army Chaplain in Europe, even- 
tually rising to become the senior 
chaplain. 

When the war was won, Dr. Elson re- 
turned to Washington, DC, where he 
would serve for 27 years as pastor of 
the National Presbyterian Church. It 
was from the pulpit of this historic 
church where Dr. Elson would become 
a noted author and lecturer, and a con- 
fidant of America’s leaders—including 
President Eisenhower, who was bap- 
tized by Dr. Elson during his Presi- 
dency. ; 

Ike was just one of many people—the 
famous and the not famous—who came 
to rely on Dr. Elson’s wisdom, guid- 
ance, and friendship. Elizabeth and I 
consider ourselves very privileged to 
have had this remarkable man preside 
over our wedding ceremony in 1975. 

Madam President, Dr. Elson’s funeral 
services were held at the National 
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Presbyterian Church on September 1. 
While I was unable to attend, I have 
read a number of the very moving eulo- 
gies that were offered at that time. 

I believe it would be an appropriate 
tribute to our former chaplain if these 
eulogies were printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD following my remarks. 

And I join with all my colleagues in 
extending our sympathies to Dr. 
Elson’s wife, Helen, and their children, 
Elie, Beverly, Mary Faith, and David. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the eulogies be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the eulo- 
gies were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FUNERAL OF THE REVEREND DR. EDWARD L.R. 
ELSON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1993 
(Homily given by Rev. Dr. M. Craig Barnes, 
National Presbyterian Church) 

Whenever one pastor is asked to officiate 
at the funeral of another, it is something 
quite special. When that pastor is asked to 
bury the man who built his church, who gave 
it a National reputation, who poured 27 years 
of his life into loving it, well, that is an in- 
credible honor. 

Iam honored to wear Dr. Elson's mantle of 
ministry. I am honored to care for the 
church he built. But most of all, I am hon- 
ored to have inherited his great passion for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

“I am not ashamed of the gospel of the 
Jesus Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth." Those 
were the words of the Apostle Paul. They 
were frequently the words of The Reverend 
Dr. Edward Elson. 

If he were here with us today, and of course 
he is, he would make it very clear that those 
were to be his last words. I can tell you with 
great certainty because he left behind in- 
structions for the new Senior pastor that 
told me exactly what to make clear to you. 

The last thing he wanted to make sure you 
remembered about him was not that he was 
a decorated soldier, the counselor of presi- 
dents and senators, the pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. Certainly those 
things were very important to him, but 
mostly, he wanted you to remember he was 
not ashamed of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Why did he serve soldiers in foreign wars 
so bravely? Why did he work so hard for 27 
years to build this church? Why did he be- 
come the pastor to so many of our nations 
leaders? Why even did he marry his incred- 
ible wife, Helen and with her build a loving 
home for Eleanor, Beverly, Mary Faith and 
David? 

Something has to drive a man with those 
accomplishments. Something has to burn 
within his heart. It doesn’t matter if it is 
1946 or 1993, if you are going to stand in our 
world as a man of vision and builder of 
churches, if you are going to be the con- 
fidant, not only of our own leaders, but lead- 
ers of the Middle East and hardest of all, if 
you are going to be a family man... You 
had better know about the power of salva- 
tion! 

You had better really believe in a gospel 
that proclaims the mercy and compassion, 
vision and hope that is found when you be- 
lieve God so loved the world that in Jesus 
Christ, he came looking for us. 

Dr. Edward Elson believed in that great 
gospel. He was not ashamed of it. He gave his 
life to it. And through his life, God gave the 
world a man of hope. 
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Our world can still use all the men and 
women of hope we can find. This pastor has 
served the gospel well. He has now lifted his 
eyes from death to be received into the arms 
of the God with whom he walked all his 
years. But his gospel lives on. 

It must not find its home In the hearts of 
we who remain and who receive a great leg- 
acy from the faithfulness of the saints who 
have gone before us. 

For the Memory of Edward Elson. For the 
passion of our hearts. For the hope of the 
world, let us too proclaim, “I, I, am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.” 

AFFIRMATION OF DR. EDWARD L.R. ELSON’S 

MINISTRY 


(By Rev. Campbell Gillon, Chaplain, the 
Saint Andrew’s Society) 


I first heard Dr. Elson pray at the grave of 
the Scottish founder of the Saint Andrew's 
Society. Each year in December at the end of 
the Scottish Walk in Alexandria—a city 
founded by the Scots as is Georgetown—the 
chaplain offers prayer and a wreath is laid on 
the grave of William Hunter who founded the 
Society in 1760. 

With a certain appropriate brogue Dr. 
Elson would give thanks for an organization 
whose motto is Relieve the Distressed, and 
whose objectives are charitable and edu- 
cational assistance to Scots as well as per- 
petuating Scottish tradition and culture, 

There are only 5 million Scots in Scotland, 
but their descendants scattered across the 
globe, number some 25 million. 

Edward Elson shared that heritage. For the 
grandfather of his mother, Pearl Eadie, was 
a native-born Scot. Ed was proud of his roots 
and joined the Saint Andrew's Society in 
1952 the year after he had written: “No man 
begins from “scratch.” No man is really self- 
made, Every man inherits what other have 
made for him * * *. The new generation re- 
ceives a legacy from the past, but it also as- 
sumes a duty to the future * * *,”’ 

So it was for him. In 1977 he became the 
Society's chaplain, involved in its functions 
and organizing annually the Kirkin’ of the 
Tartan Service in National Cathedral. As Ed 
had received, so he gave, generously. 

The emblem of the Society is the diagonal 
cross of Saint Andrew, the disciple who was 
both welcomer and introducer of strangers to 
Jesus. 

Ed and Helen Elson played a welcoming 
role to my wife and me when in 1980 we ar- 
rived as new immigrants. Graciously they 
welcomed us to their home and by word and 
action made two resident aliens feel a lot 
less alien. At Ed's prompting, the Society in 
due course made me their Chaplain, which is 
why I have this privilege today. 

The Elson's worshipped at Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church for my first Commun- 
ion Service in June 1980. I do not think it 
was coincidence that I was asked to give the 
invocation at the Scottish Virginia games in 
Alexandria the next month. 

It seemed to me a little strange that here 
were all these people in the heat of summer, 
heavily clad in kilts, tossing cabers and oth- 
erwise strenuously engaged! Why were they 
doing all this? Surely it was because they 
were thinking of a little land 3000 miles 
away—Scotland Afar! 

I then recited some lines to which I have 
added another verse for today. As we think 
of Edward Elson, we give God thanks for his 
life, his roots and his goal. 


SCOTLAND AFAR 


Afar, O fair Scotland, we hear your pipes 
calling! 
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Afar, the Old Country, your beauty beguiles! 

The mist on your mountains, when evening 
is failing 

Envelopes my heart-land across the long 
miles. 


Afar in some desert, remote on some island, 

Away in some city pursuing dill schemes, 

There’s hope for the soul whose hear is still 
highland, 

Who glimpses the loch and the moor in his 
dreams. 


O where are your highlands, your uplifting 
mountain, 

That rescues the spirit like Scotland the 
brave; 

Those streams that refresh like a soul- 
quenching fountain 

And save us from being a fool or a knave? 


Scotland Afar! Your sons’ and your daugh- 
ters’ 

Descendants remember the rock whence they 
came 

And tugs at the heart across the vast waters, 

The ancestral home and the old Scottish 
name. 

Away then with sadness, all heart-aching 
longing, 

For scenes of the past, evanescent as wraith! 

The Lord is my Shepherd who brings new 
hopes dawning— 

A Homeland eternal; and joy born of faith.— 
CAMPBELL GILLON, 1980. 

FUNERAL SERVICE OF EDWARD L.R. ELSON, 
THE CONGRESSIONAL MINISTRY 
(By Rev. James D. Ford) 

Helen, members and friends of the Elson 
family, 

When we give a distinguished award, we 
often call it the Pro Deo et Patria Award— 
for God and Country. Edward Elson won that 
award again and again, I know clergy from 
many denominations who have given distin- 
guished service for God and country, but few 
clergy I know have made as magnificent a 
benefaction as did Edward. 

Some years back Dr. Elson was honored by 
the chaplains for his lifetime of service—and 
how appropriate, I should say, to have the 
Army Chorus sing at this service today— 
nothing would have pleased Edward more. It 
was my pleasant task to introduce Dr. Elson 
at the dinner at which he was honored, and 
I pointed out in my introduction the many 
ways he could be introduced. He was prop- 
erly called Doctor, Pastor, Reverend, Min- 
ister, (He could be called ‘“‘Honorable’’ be- 
cause he was an elected representative of the 
Congress) and he could be called “chaplain.” 

When it was time for Edward to speak, he 
said that he thought he liked the title 
“chaplain” the best, because he had so en- 
joyed the responsibilities that the title sug- 
gested. 

Like other volunteers of the time, he left 
the parish ministry and served with great 
distinction as an Army Chaplain in Europe, 
rising to become the senior chaplain. Then 
after a celebrated service here at the Na- 
tional Church, he again claimed the title 
“chaplain” and became the chaplain of the 
United States Senate. 

Before becoming chaplain of the House of 
Representatives 15 years ago, I was the Cadet 
Chaplain at West Point. My tie with the 
Elsons began when they would visit the Mili- 
tary Academy over 30 years ago and Dr. 
Elson would give inspiring sermons to the 
Corps of Cadets. It was during those visits 
that Marcy and I got to know and appreciate 
the wisdom and insight that was Edwards. 
Another personal tie that had a great effect 
on my life was when Dr. Elson, unknown to 
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me, mentioned my name to Congressman 
George Mahon, the Chairman of the Search 
Committee for a new chaplain in the House 
of Representatives, which culminated in my 
election. i 

As chaplain of the Senate, Dr. Elson was 
primarily known for the public prayers at 
the beginning of each session and copies of 
those prayers have been printed and read all 
across the nation. But much of his ministry 
was the private discussions that he had with 
Senators and staff who sought his counsel 
and advice. I am certain that were the sub- 
stance of those conversations known, they 
would ring with sound theology, practical 
advice, all emanating from a caring and ma- 
ture faith. 

Edward Elson had the characteristics one 
would hope would be held by a minister with 
his responsibilities—maturity, caring, vi- 
sion, communication, a nurturing heart— 
faith, hope, love. But his faith was also sus- 
tained by a brilliant mind that could relate 
to the various traditions of theology, and a 
mind that was current with the concerns of 
the world. His expressions of faith were 
never retelling of old words, but the faith 
was seen in the context of today’s problems 
and concerns. Those of us who were the bene- 
ficiaries of that wonderful mind, are grateful 
for his gift. 

Pro Deo et Patria, for God and Country. 
Edward Elson's parish was as big and wide as 
his heart and we rejoice that his gifts were 
shared with all. 

I conclude my remarks by reading from 
one of Edward's prayers, given in the Senate 
on September 12, 1972: 

“We beseech Thee, O Lord, so to dispose 
our hearts that we may distribute the reve- 
nue of the mind and heart, the lofty idealism 
of the Founding Fathers, a new sense of na- 
tional purpose, and a common dedication to 
truth, to justice and to brotherhood. 

“Show us that we must first be our broth- 
er's brother before we can become our broth- 
er’s keeper. Replace all covetousness and 
Jealousy with trust and love. Draw all citi- 
zens together in the comradeship of patriots, 
in the fellowship of the Spirit, and in the 
bonds of peace. 

“In the Redeemer’s name, we pray, Amen.” 
FUNERAL SERVICE OF EDWARD L.R. ELSON, 
THE NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(By Chaplain Richard Carr) 

Mrs. Elson, family and friends. I am hon- 
ored to share these remarks of tribute for 
Dr. Edward Elson, celebrating his life and 
ministry, especially at this church for 27 
years, from 1946 to 1973. It is also very sig- 
nificant that his pastorate here parallel a re- 
markable process of history, both nationally 
and religiously. 

A moment to review history is very appro- 
priate. The Nation's Capitol, Into which the 
Elson family arrived in 1946 after a long and 
well remembered train trip across country 
from California, would be unrecognized 
today. It was a city of racial segregation, a 
city of high unemployment after the reduc- 
tion-in-force of thousands of World War IL 
workers in US government jobs, a city of the 
beginning of the flight to the suburbs, a city 
that had its own baseball team, a city that 
was not yet a world capitol, a city of great 
churches and preachers like New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian and Peter Marshall—yet a 
city beginning a search for new paradigms of 
ministry and vision and leaders, both in the 
church and in the nation. 

Into this cultural, social, political and reli- 
gious hodge-podge, came a man of vision, 
creativity and commitment to his God and 
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his church. Ed Elson wore a motto of "where 
there is no vision, the people perish", apply- 
ing this to both church and community and 
nation, always through the eyes and heart of 
a pastor. One of his many popular books was 
entitled, “Wide was His Parish”, emphasiz- 
ing the diversity of his involvement with 
people at every level of society and standing, 
ever living the life of a pastor. Again, one of 
the great honors of my career was to be a 
part of the 50th year or ordination celebra- 
tion from Dr. Elson in 1980, and remembering 
vividly his counsel to me of “nothing is more 
important nor has a higher priority than the 
parish ministry, that it is in the parish that 
God’s work and the teaching of God’s Word 
will be most effectively and faithfully ac- 
complished." What a magnificient self-trib- 
ute for a man’s commitment to Christ and 
His Church after 50 years of ministry!! 

What a challenge for a changing church in 
a changing community. Ed Elson had the un- 
usual ability and insight to combine the vi- 
sion of expanding ministry of an-almost 
inner-city church, a few blocks south of Du- 
pont Circle throughout the neighborhood, 
touching all people for all aspects of the 
service of the church; stretching boundaries 
and attracting new people in the midst of 
change, meeting changing needs and chang- 
ing environments. 

Through all the dramatic varieties of 
church and community duties, Ed Elson 
never lost his vision of raising the visibility 
and impact of the Presbyterian Church be- 
yond its borders in Washington to a national 
and international level, a local church, the 
National Presbyterian Church, that could 
play the role of inner-city, suburban and 
total community Presbyterians world-wide. 
Thus, with much political negotiation and 
consensus building, much net-working for 
funds, support, planning, organizing, pray- 
ing—especially praying, mobilizing talents 
like Reggie Harmon (whose life and missions 
were celebrated here a few months ago), oth- 
ers like Paul Carr with Reggie and others 
too numerous to mention lived and breathed 
the arduous times of building this church, of 
Lowell Ditzen, the National Presbyterian 
Centers parent and first director. 

These activities would normally keep an 
ordinary person busy for a lifetime, yet Ed 
Elson also believed in building people as well 
as buildings, and programs such as the Sun- 
day Evening Club, birthed in the aftermath 
of World War II in this church, nurtured by 
dedicated servants like Dr. Tom Stone—plus 
a myriad of others that met the needs of the 
people of the church and the community for 
27 years. 

What else can be said of this man who was 
counselor to presidents, walked with the 
great of the world, both religious and secu- 
lar—perhaps comments about his day-to-day 
involvement with the church structure and 
organization; his strong leadership and pa- 
tience in being part of the endless meetings 
and councils of the church and its governing 
bodies—no, there is one little known side of 
Ed Elson that I personally experienced while 
serving as interim pastor of Annandale Pres- 
Fahim Church in late 1967 to September 
1968. 

Do you remember the chaos and turbulence 
that followed the death of Dr. Martin Luther 
King in March of 1968? Do you remember 
“Resurrection City", that national expres- 
sion of grief and recognition of Black Ameri- 
cans on the Mall? Did you know that 
throughout the Washington Metro Area, 
churches were on the verge of division be- 
cause of the variety of opinions in congrega- 
tions on supporting the effort, even to allow- 
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ing visitors throughout America to use 
church facilities for sleeping, eating and pro- 
viding transporting delegates to the Mall? 
And did you know that the Capitol Union 
Presbytery was not exempt from this poten- 
tially dangerous and divisive process? 

I sat in the meeting when the debate 
turned ugly and in my opinion very unchris- 
tian. The senior pastor of the National Pres- 
byterian Church issued a statement that I 
paraphrase, “Of all times that we as Chris- 
tians should recognize and practice the vir- 
tues of equality in every form, that time is 
now!!!” And then, he shared this story—‘‘At a 
communion service in St. Pauls Episcopal 
Church where he served on the vestry, Chief 
Justice Hughes observed a Negro janitor, an 
elderly Christian saint with long years of 
service to the church, was abruptly turned 
away from the altar for communion. Justice 
Hughes knelt at the altar with his friend and 
shared the sacrament from the priest saying 
loudly for all to hear, we all belong here as 
brothers and sisters, because the ground at 
the foot of the Cross is level". 

Brothers and Sisters in Christ . . . our dis- 
cipleship and evangelism and the truth of 
our faith is judged by the acts of love we ex- 
press here today in behalf of all of God's peo- 
ple. . . What greater tribute can I give then 
to this man who was the pastor of this 
church, with all the recognition and honor 
that came his way, who was not only a man 
of history, but a man for all the people—a 
pastor for all. 

FUNERAL SERVICE OF EDWARD L.R. ELSON 
(Family remarks given by David Edward 
Elson) 

My father was career oriented in a profes- 
sion that demanded his time and attention 
almost all day, seven days a week. Yet he 
was highly conscious of these demands and 
made certain that he gave time he didn't 
have and the full measure of his spirit to 
family life. 

My mother would hold up dinner for the 
family at his insistence because he knew how 
important it was for the family to be to- 
gether—at the beautiful manse in Wesley 
Heights so generously provided by this 
church. 

He took time off on weekends to take me 
to sporting events, occasionally even leaving 
church early on Sunday, his most important 
day to take me to the Redskins game. 

He took even more time off to take me on 
trips to see his hometown in Pennsylvania, 
or to visit historical sites. 

Generosity, as Jesus said, is measured not 
in how much you give, but in how much you 
give in relation to how much you have. My 
father didn't make a large salary and his ca- 
reer made huge demands on his time. Yet he 
gave all his material resources and more 
time than he really had to his family. 

He gave countless lectures and spent sum- 
mer vacations writing books to put us 
through school. 

Most valuable of all was the house in Nova 
Scotia he provided through his writing and 
the summers we had there as a family. This 
gave us time together and provided a sense 
of security and tranquility for all of us. Be- 
cause the house in Washington was a manse, 
provided by the church, the Nova Scotia 
house was our true family home. 

Every family has its own dynamics and our 
family tends to be more a collection of indi- 
viduals rather than a unit. Yet the bond is 
subtle and strong and comes from our par- 
ents, Although my father wasn’t always de- 
monstrative in his affections, the love of his 
family was always present and felt by all of 
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us. In the group of strong minded individuals 
that is our family there were many debates 
and differences of opinion. However, there 
was hardly an argument, never a fight. 

Although I myself had many differences 
with my father as I was growing up, we never 
exchanged a harsh word. 

As the years went by, through all these dif- 
ferences, we grew as individuals, broadened 
our perspective, became more tolerant, and 
came to accept each other as we are. 

We have been and are a family in harmony 
and have grown as individuals and all this we 
owe to the sacrifices and love our father gave 
to all of us. 


FUNERAL SERVICE OF EDWARD L.R. ELSON 


(Family remarks given by Eleanor Elson 
Heginbotham) 


A Scot who ministered splendidly in Gaelic 
to the small churches of Cape Breton died 
some ten years ago. Edward Elson spoke in 
the tiny church adjoining our Little Narrow 
house, detailing the faithfulness, the dis- 
cipline, the joy in service of Dr. MacKinnin. 
I thought then that too many of my father's 
friends were preceding him, that there would 
be no one left to honor him as he could so 
eloquently honor others. I was wrong. The 
Elsons who remain are greatly comforted by 
the tribute of this congregation, 

There are a few people here who knew Ed- 
ward Elson most of his life: his brothers and 
sister, of whom he was so proud: Noble 
McCartney, son of Edward's great prede- 
cessor, who also, as a small boy, knew my fa- 
ther in California; Dr. Elizabeth Stone, who 
knew my parents in their courting days and 
whose husband is honored in Stone Hall 
downstairs for his powerful collaborative 
ministry with my father; and others—old 
friends from every part of the life of this en- 
ergetic, curious, wide-ranging man we knew 
as Daddy. 

My brother and I speak for those who knew 
him best: for my mother, he was quite sim- 
ply her whole life, and their mutual devotion 
was a high ideal for us. For the four of us he 
was funny, firm, generous with advice, help- 
ful, self-sacrificing, and always, always kind. 
In his spinning life of churchly and public re- 
sponsibilities he made time to take long 
summer walks with us, one-on-one, to inter- 
cede for us, to speak at our graduations, to 
perform our marriages. For his grand- 
children, he was the genial guide and the 
cheering squad-quite literally—at a prep 
school football game or a Scottish dance 
concert, or in encouraging and wise letters. 

For all of us, he was also what he was to 
most of you—the best preacher we have ever 
heard (there's a strong contender in the pul- 
pit now)}—and—if his prayers, in the best 
Scottish tradition, were sometimes a bit 
long—they still ring, in his books and in our 
ears, with his firm Christian faith. 

For this man who shaped our lives I offer 
the words of a poet: 


“Image of Light, Adieu— 
Thanks for the interview— 
So long—so short 
Preceptor of the whole.” 


————— 


CABLE TV 


PUSHING C-SPAN OFF AIR 

Mr. DOLE. For those who have just 
discovered their cable TV bills went up, 
stay tuned because Washington will 
pull the plug on C-SPAN too. Last 
year’s cable TV law is forcing cable 
systems to drop C-SPAN coverage and 
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for what? In some parts of the country 
it was for a Home Shopping channel 
and in other parts it was so towns can 
have 4 PBS stations. I can bet that pro- 
ponents of reregulating cable TV did 
not bargain for this type of fallout. 

What do they expect when Congress 
gives broadcasters the right to demand 
carriage on a local cable TV system 
and the system is full? Something has 
to give and in this case it was C-SPAN. 
C-SPAN has lost 1% million subscrib- 
ers since September 1. The ironic thing 
about well-intentioned mandates is we 
often end up hurting those we are try- 
ing to help except this time all Con- 
gress has done is shoot itself in the 
foot. 

I have heard several Members say 
that all these incidents were uninten- 
tional. Perhaps the most vocal has 
been Representative MARKEY who has 
probably held hearings now on what 
went wrong. I should remind my col- 
leagues, however, that he is one of the 
principal authors of the cable TV law 
and over the last year he has pressured 
the FCC into writing the regulations 
the way he wants. If he is going to 
blame anyone, maybe he should take a 
good look at those who supported this 
reregulation. I know he did it with best 
of intentions, but I suggest, as often is 
the case when we start mandates, this 
is what happens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 21, 


C-SPAN CHAOS 

Last year, Congress insisted on overriding 
President Bush's veto of a bill to reregulate 
cable television. The bill's sponsors promised 
that most consumers would see lower cable 
bills. Now Members are being flooded with 
complaints from consumers that reregula- 
tion is often turning out to mean higher 
cable bills and disruptions. 

One of the most unfortunate results of the 
reregulators’ handiwork is that some sys- 
tems are pulling the plug on C-Span, the pop- 
ular and enormously useful public affairs 
channel that covers Congress. C-Span has 
lost 1.5 million subscribers because some- 
thing called a “must-carry”’ rule requires 
cable systems to carry the signals of any 
nearby TV station that demands it. This 
means that to make way for local stations, 
crowded cable systems must knock some- 
thing off the air. C-Span, famous for carry- 
ing only talking heads, is often the first to 


go. 

Until now, C-Span has had an unbroken 
growth path. When it started in 1979 it 
reached only 2.5 million households. Early 
this year it was available to 59 million 
households, or 95% of those homes with 
cable. Since September 1, when cable sys- 
tems began to modify their lineup to meet 
the must-carry rule, more than one million 
subscribers have seen service cut back on 
one of C-Span’s two channels, 

Some of the service reductions verge on 
the bizarre. In Stuebenville, Ohio, the local 
cable system had to add a PBS station from 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. It now carries signals from 
four public TV stations but no longer offers 
C-Span. In Alamogordo, N.M., Simmons 
Cable dropped C-Span after it was required 
to add the signal of a religious broadcaster 
from Roswell, 118 miles away. Local viewers 
already had access to a local religious sta- 
tion. For similar reasons, C-Span 2 has been 
cut back to half time in Alexandria, Va., 
home to many Congressional employees. 
Earlier this year, the Supreme Court re- 
jected a plea to delay implementation of the 
must-carry rule. But C-Span hasn't given up 
trying. It has joined in a lawsuit with Turner 
Broadcasting, charging that the rule violates 
the First Amendment rights of cable opera- 


tors. 

Should it lose, C-Span president Brian 
Lamb worries that Congress may pass a cure 
for his problem that would be worse than the 
disease. Some Members want a law that 
would require cable systems to carry C-Span, 
and thus force them to bump someone else 
off the air instead. “I am totally opposed to 
having politicians require something be 
aired, even if it’s my network,” Mr. Lamb 
told us. 

No doubt one of his concerns is that if 
Members of Congress can mandate that C- 
Span be carried they may someday put pres- 
sure on C-Span to cover or not cover certain 
events. Tom Hazlett, a cable expert at the 
University of California at Davis, notes that 
the state-sponsored network that covers 
California politics, called Cal-Span, clearly 
caters to the agenda of legislators rather 
than viewers. 

Congress couldn't resist tinkering with the 
cable industry. But rather than encouraging 
competition to break down the artificial mo- 
nopolies cable companies now enjoy, Con- 
gress imposed price controls, The ensuing fi- 
asco was predictable. No doubt Congress will 
hold hearings soon at which Members will 
wonder what went wrong. They should make 
interesting viewing on C-Span. That is, of 
course, if your local cable system is still car- 
rying it. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank my colleague 
from Michigan for permitting me to 
proceed ahead of him. 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 


NORTH AMERICAN FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I 
thought I would spend a few minutes 
this afternoon speaking about the 
North American Free-Trade Agreement 
which we will be getting one of these 
days. 

There are a number of parts of the 
NAFTA text that make it an unfair 
agreement to the United States. For 
instance, just two of the provisions 
that discriminate against American 
products—just two of them—are as fol- 
lows: First, Mexico discriminates 
against United States-assembled auto- 
mobiles by requiring automobile manu- 
facturers to produce in Mexico in order 
to sell in Mexico. We have no such pro- 
vision in our law. You cannot sell an 
American-assembled automobile in 
Mexico now for all intents and pur- 
poses because of Mexican domestic 
laws. 
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A second discriminatory restriction: 
Mexico requires auto manufacturers in 
Mexico to purchase a fixed percentage 
of the parts from Mexican manufactur- 
ers. There is a local content require- 
ment. We have no such provision in our 
law. 

The argument is made that these dis- 
criminatory restrictions against Amer- 
ican products, autos and auto parts, 
will be phased out under NAFTA. But 
with relatively slight reductions dur- 
ing the implementation period, these 
discriminatory restrictions against 
American products will be allowed to 
remain in place, as this chart shows, 
for 10 years. We are going to have 10 
more years of Mexican discriminatory 
restrictions against American prod- 
ucts, in this case autos and auto parts. 

Now, we have lost, from 1978 to 1991, 
over 2.5 million manufacturing jobs in 
America. If discriminatory provisions 
like Mexico’s are continued, even on a 
somewhat reduced basis, for 10 more 
years, many more jobs are going to be 
lost. Why should we incorporate into 
American domestic law, which is what 
we are going to be asked to do, provi- 
sions of another country that discrimi- 
nate against American products for 
even 10 more days much less 10 more 
years? 

I am going to have a lot more to say 
about those discriminatory provisions 
over the next few months, but the main 
point I wish to make today is that 
NAFTA's job-creating claims are based 
on a major distortion of the facts. The 
underlying major argument that we 
hear from supporters of NAFTA is that 
American exports to Mexico will in- 
crease under NAFTA, and, the argu- 
ment goes, exports equal jobs; that 
when you export something to another 
country, it represents a job created 
here. 

The Commerce Department hands 
out a book, this book that I have in my 
hand. It shows State-by-State exports 
to Mexico. And then there is another 
Commerce Department pamphlet 
which translates every $1 billion in ex- 
ports into roughly 20,000 American 
jobs. That is what we are told by the 
Commerce Department—$1 billion in 
exports equals 20,000 American jobs 
that are created. 

The administration claims that 
NAFTA will create 200,000 American 
jobs by 1995 as a result of a claimed $10 
billion in increased exports to Mexico. 
They claim $10 billion in increased ex- 
ports. For every $1 billion you get 
20,000 jobs. Multiply it out and you 
come up with 200,000 American jobs 
newly created. 

That claim, which is at the very 
heart of the pro-NAFTA argument, is 
based on highly distorted, bloated ex- 
port figures for many reasons. But let 
me just give a few. First, those calcula- 
tions—200,000 new jobs—are based on 
export figures alone. What they con- 
veniently ignore is the job losses that 
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result from some imports from Mexico 
into the United States. What we are 
given by the Commerce Department is 
United States exports to Mexico—*'U.S. 
Exports To Mexico’’—and then each $1 
billion equals 20,000 jobs. That is this 
book. 

Where is the book on imports from 
Mexico and job losses that result from 
some additional imports? Where is that 
book so that we:can weigh the two? 
There is no such book. Where are the 
net trade figures so that we can see 
how exports they claim will be in- 
creased and imports which we know 
will be increased weigh out? How do 
they net out? We are not given that by 
the Commerce Department. All we are 
given and all each Governor uses is half 
the picture, half the story—‘‘U.S. Ex- 
ports To Mexico,” and that nice little 
equation, $1 billion in exports equals 
20,000 jobs. Missing is the other half of 
the story, the import, job displacement 
side of the story, which they do not de- 
duct from the exports to give you the 
net figure but just leave you with the 
exports story. 

So they give you half the picture to 
start with. But then it is even worse 
than that because the export figures 
are distorted, for many reasons, but I 
am going to focus on one. A significant 
part of American exports that the 
Commerce Department shows as going 
to Mexico and as being job creating in 
America do not represent jobs gained. 
They represent jobs lost in America. 

Now, I know that sounds contrary to 
common wisdom, but it is true. Let me 
just give you an example. I am going to 
take a chart that shows an American 
assembly plant somewhere here in the 
United States, and that assembly plant 
gets parts from various parts suppliers. 

(Mr. MATHEWS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. LEVIN. That assembly plant 
hires 1,000 workers. Suddenly, that 
American assembly plant moves. It 
moves down to Mexico; 1,000 people out 
of work. The plant that assembles cars 
used to be in the United States, picks 
up and moves down to Mexico. But that 
assembly plant continues to get some 
parts from those parts suppliers. And 
this is typical. Two thousand plants 
have moved down to Mexico and opened 
up in the maquiladora area, 2,000-plus 
plants. 

So this plant, typically used to as- 
semble products in the United States, 
closes—I said there are 1,000 workers, 
they are on the street—but continues 
to get some parts and components from 
some of those parts suppliers. 

What has happened, according to the 
Commerce Department, is that we have 
created jobs in that process because 
the Commerce Department counts as 
exports those same parts and compo- 
nents that used to be assembled in the 
United States that now are shipped 
across the border to Mexico. They have 
suddenly become exports because they 
crossed the border. They were not ex- 
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ports before because they were assem- 
bled in the United States. But the as- 
sembly plant closes. 

This is a typical story. The assembly 
plant closes, some of the parts con- 
tinue to flow to that plant, but now 
into Mexico. And because the plant is 
in Mexico, even though 1,000 people are 
walking the streets, the Commerce De- 
partment, in its export figures, shows 
those parts as job creating because 
they are exports. And we all know that 
$1 billion in exports creates 20,000 jobs. 

By this NAFTA math, you could 
close every assembly plant in the Unit- 
ed States, move it to Mexico and, pro- 
viding some of the components and 
parts still go to that assembly plant, 
you will have a huge increase in jobs in 
America. That is the NAFTA math 
which is being used by the Commerce 
Department. And it is not a minor 
point. 

One-third of American exports go to 
those maquiladoras now, and 99 percent 
of the production in the maquiladora 
area comes right back to the United 
States. But with NAFTA, Mexico is 
going to become one big maquiladora. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, about a 
third of our exports to Mexico are not 
real exports and they do not create 
jobs. The new jobs claimed by NAFTA 
backers represent a gross distortion. 
They are based on a false assumption 
that increased exports should count 
automatically as job creators. It as- 
sumes falsely that we do not have to 
look at the job displacement from in- 
creased imports, and it also makes a 
false assumption that although a big 
portion of American exports to Mexico 
are parts and components that are then 
simply assembled in Mexico and 
shipped right back to the United States 
for consumption, that those are job- 
creating exports as well. 

So, Mr. President, at the very least, 
when we begin this NAFTA debate we 
should insist on accurate data so that 
we can have a debate based not on a 
false, distorted, bloated, unsub- 
stantiable claim of 200,000 new jobs, 
which ignores imports, which is based 
on this kind of math that assumes you 
can close assembly plants here and 
count that as job creating because you 
are still sending some of the parts to 
Mexico to be assembled, that kind of 
NAFTA math ought to be dropped by 
this Commerce Department. It has no 
place in this debate. NAFTA math does 
not add up. It does not compute. 

In the real world, when an assembly 
plant closes in America and moves to 
Mexico, those are lost jobs, not gained 
jobs. In the real world, you look both 
at imports, not just at exports. You 
look at a trade balance, not just at half 
the picture which the Commerce De- 
partment has published—‘‘U.S. exports 
to Mexico’’—while ignoring the other 
half of the picture which they do not 
publish, which are job-displacing im- 
ports from Mexico. 
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I will have a lot more to say about 
NAFTA over the next few months. 

Mr. President, at this time, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DURENBERGER addressed the 
Chair. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
are we in morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise to compliment my friend and col- 
league from Michigan. I arrive at a dif- 
ferent conclusion from his explanation. 
But I assure the people of his State 
that this is a man who has always had 
their best interests at heart and a man 
whom I have always respected. 

I will never forget the time that in 
our incoming class of the 1979 class, I 
guess, we did one of those unique 
things that is not done enough around 
here where the Democrats and Repub- 
licans all got together once a month. 
We invited in speakers. My friend Sen- 
ator LEVIN was in charge of getting 
Democratic speakers, and I was in 
charge of getting Republican speakers. 
I think what we ended up with was just 
plain good speakers to address us. 

But one of the occasions that I will 
not forget is the occasion on which the 
then president of the United Auto 
Workers, who had just come back from 
a trip to Japan, was invited, I think in 
1979, to speak to us. One of the com- 
ments that sticks with me—this seems 
like 15 years ago whatever it was—the 
observation that at that time he said, 
well they make automobiles in Japan 
about the same way we do here in the 
United States. I think he did not spend 
enough time in Japan at that particu- 
lar point in time. 

We have learned a lot since then. But 
every one of us in our own commu- 
nities has a stake in American indus- 
try. There is no question about that. 
We also have a stake in leadership in 
the manufacturing side, the union side, 
and the political side. 

I am grateful to my colleague, even 
though I can take the information he 
has given me today and come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. I am grateful to him, 
as I have been in past debates here 
when we did Chrysler and some of these 
other issues, for making those of us 
who do not come from large manufac- 
turing States or particularly large 
transportation, auto manufacturing 
States, for making us aware of the his- 
tory and a lot of the other economic 
elements that go into a nation like 
ours upon which the rest of the world 
depends. 

I wanted to express my gratitude to 
him. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my good friend 
from Minnesota. We have had a lot of 
good times here together. We have 
worked together on many matters. I 
treasure those moments, as a matter of 
fact. I appreciate his comments. 
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I think it is important to all of us to 
deal with the same set of numbers as 
possible, at least use the same math. I 
do believe that my friend from Min- 
nesota and others who come to dif- 
ferent conclusions will be somewhat 
startled to learn that under the math 
that is used by the Department of Com- 
merce, that the closing of assembly 
plants in the United States to move 
that plant to Mexico is a job creator in 
the United States if some of the parts 
previously assembled in the United 
States now flow across the border, be- 
cause that now counts as exports. 

Exports are translated automatically 
to job creation. I know what we do 
with numbers is important, but it is 
also important that we all try to have 
the same basic framework so that we 
can debate it. And what we are hoping 
for is that the Department of Com- 
merce would give us the whole picture. 
Increased exports, which are fine—not 
in this case—but frequently these ex- 
ports do represent jobs, but it is not 
automatic. That is my point. We also 
need the imports side of the picture, 
and we hope to get that. I thank my 
friend. 


—_—_—_————E—————— 
NAFTA 


Mr. DURENBERGER. My colleague 
makes an excellent point. I think the 
same premise lies in health care. We 
are not going to get a common result 
until we speak the same language. 
That is the theme my colleague articu- 
lated today. 

Several observations. As I listened to 
him speak, it is a description of a situ- 
ation we have put up with for the last 
6 or 7 years in this country. It does 
need to be changed. I believe that the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment, the one with Canada, and the tri- 
partite one with Mexico, is the way to 
change the kind of description or the 
kind of problem my colleague de- 
scribed. 

I happen to be of the opinion that 
most jobs that will leave America have 
already left, or their companies would 
not be here at this stage of the game; 
and that the notion that NAFTA is 
going to be an additional job drain de- 
fies the reality of economics. 

I also want to make the observation 
regarding quality of products. Very few 
companies that I know will run the 
risk to have component parts which 
might end up, if they fail, costing the 
company a lot more than their labor 
savings going into a relatively inexpe- 
rienced work force country. In other 
words, if you have a component part 
that might fail on you, cause a big law- 
suit, cause the exercise of a warranty, 
you are not going to have that compo- 
nent part made in a country by inexpe- 
rienced labor. You are not going to 
have it made anywhere by inexperi- 
enced labor. So the notion that whole 
cars are going to be worked on by an 
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inexperienced labor force at this stage 
defies reality as well. 

The plus in the free-trade agreement 
is that it takes down trade barriers to 
countries like Mexico and makes it 
possible for United States-made prod- 
ucts to be sold in Mexico and makes it 
possible for GM, Forp, and the other 
auto companies to actually sell more 
American automobiles in other parts of 
the hemisphere. That is the impact of 
Canada and of Mexico, and it will be 
the impact throughout the hemisphere. 

It is also a reality that foreign manu- 
facturers are beginning to locate in the 
United States, rather than the other 
way around. This is particularly true 
in the auto industry, as it is in a num- 
ber of other industries as well. 

The reason is, first, that the markets 
are here. Second, the smarter buyers 
are here. Third, productivity is here, if 
you want to have it made in America. 
I think the productivity of the average 
American worker today is like five 
times that of the average worker in 
Mexico. 3 

So for all of the reasons that you 
want to put a better product in the 
hands of more discerning buyers of 
products, this is the country in which 
you are going to want to manufacture. 

Enough said on NAFTA. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I regret not having been here this 
morning for the discussion and even- 
tual resolution of an amendment 
brought to us as a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution by my colleague from Min- 
nesota, because I do not disagree with 
the final resolution, but I strongly dis- 
agreed with the premise on which my 
colleague originally laid that resolu- 
tion. 

I noticed that there was publicity a 
week or 10 days ago about his particu- 
lar resolution in our State of Min- 
nesota. It was all very positive and, for 
the most part, because it suggested 
that somehow Members of Congress 
and of the U.S. Senate always get a 
better deal than their constituents in 
the health care business. This is an- 
other one of those examples, as we 
head into health care reform, where we 
ought to make sure everybody is treat- 
ed equally and that this body does not 
get special treatment. 

In the course of my discussion this 
afternoon about the things we agree on 
in health care, I hope to suggest that 
one of the things that we ought to 
agree on in health care is if we are ei- 
ther going to exaggerate situations or 
create the impression of things that do 
not exist, we are not going to get to a 
common agreement on health care. 

The suggestion that the problem is as 
simple as ripoff insurance companies, 
drug companies, doctors, or whatever 
else is not real, is not going to get us 
to a real conclusion. The suggestion 
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that some people, because of their po- 
litical position or anything else, are 
getting more access to better hospitals 
and doctors than anybody else, that is 
not real. That is not going to get us 
anywhere either. 

It is a reality, Mr. President, that 
among the things that are broken in 
today’s health care system, besides the 
fact that different people pay different 
prices for the same product, it is the 
fact that a problem we have today is 
that none of us know the quality of the 
care we are getting. You can give the 
Members of this Congress a $1,000-a- 
month health plan in the District of 
Columbia and they will not be getting, 
perhaps, as good health care as they 
would get for $300 a month in Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. I cannot state that 
as a fact, because I cannot prove it, but 
that is the heart of the problem. We 
cannot prove who the best among us 
are in the current system. 

So the notion that somehow, because 
somebody has a different plan than 
somebody else has, or some employer is 
paying 50 or 100 percent, and some oth- 
ers are paying anything else and that 
is a disadvantage in the system, that is 
not realistic. 

I did not come to the floor just for 
that purpose. I really came to the floor 
to talk about the need for common lan- 
guage and common understanding, and 
really to talk about the things that 
those of us, the President of the United 
States, Mrs. Clinton, Democrats and 
Republicans, who have been at this 
issue for a long time, have in common 
and how we feel about the undertaking 
the President has engaged in, and to 
share some of the optimism that I 
have, as somebody who has been at this 
for 15 years, about our prospects for the 
future. 

I said Wednesday in a statement re- 
lating to the President’s speech that 
the most historic thing about the 
speech the President made is that he 
was making it; the fact that this event 
was taking place, I thought, was a his- 
toric occasion. I have been waiting for 
a President to take on changing the 
health care system in this country for 
a long time. 

I applauded President Clinton right 
off the bat for his willingness to take it 
on, and for asking the First Lady, Hil- 
lary Rodham Clinton, to take the re- 
sponsibility and to get us to this stage. 
And the bottom line is that we need 
somebody to lead us in this country, 
somebody we can trust, somebody who 
will deal with the reality that exists in 
the system today, and describe to us 
how we got into this problem and help 
us, lead us out of it. And so I think it 
was a historic occasion, and it is a his- 
toric occasion. 

Second, on the issue of leadership. 
Leadership means listening as much as 
designing solutions. I have been on 
radio talk shows in Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, as well as in my own State of 
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Minnesota just in the last 48 hours, and 
it is interesting that one of the prob- 
lems you can sense we are going to 
have right away is that anything made 
in Washington is not trusted to be 
healthy for the American people. 

On a couple of occasions, I have had 
the occasion to tell a story about what 
happened in Minnesota last weekend, 
because I went back to Minnesota as 
we took the break for the Jewish new 
year on Thursday, and I chose that as 
the time to deliver on a promise I had 
made earlier to the people of Min- 
nesota, to let them know how I felt 
about 6 more years in the U.S. Senate, 
the honor that I felt to serve them for 
the last three terms, and I announced 
that I would not seek reelection. 

The next day Mrs. Clinton was in 
Minnesota all day long, from the first 
of the day until the end of the day. At 
the conclusion of a very involved day, 
we had a 1-hour television program in 
which Mrs. Clinton and the leader of 
the Mayo Clinic were together in Roch- 
ester, MN. My colleague, PAUL 
WELLSTONE, and one of our better 
known, better rural doctors were in 
northern Minnesota, and I was with 
Denny and Kathy Timm, the owners of 
an Ace Hardware Store in St. Cloud, 
MN, next to where I was born and 
raised, in the area some of you know as 
Lake Wobegon. 

During the course of the program, 
Mrs. Clinton and Dr. Wallace of the 
Mayo Clinic made a presentation. They 
went up to Moose Lake, and there was 
a presentation. They came to the Ace 
Hardware Store in St. Cloud, and the 
owner of the Ace Hardware Store asked 
Mrs. Clinton, through a series of 
Q&A’s, to describe how we are going to 
pay for all this new care we are going 
to be giving to all these people and how 
it would affect his business, how would 
it affect what his obligations would be 
to full-time employees, the family, and 
a number of part-time employees in- 
cluding college students he employed. 

Mrs. Clinton, as she does so well, got 
into an answer to a question, and she 
was answering it and answering it, and 
after about 2 minutes of an answer, as- 
suming that the television was on her 
in Rochester and not knowing that on 
this statewide television they actually 
had a split screen on which I was the 
other half of the screen, I made one of 
these cut signs that we sometimes in- 
stinctively make, like, “Hey, that is 
enough,” and immediately the First 
Lady of the United States got a big 
smile on her face and said: ‘Thank 
you, Senator DURENBERGER. I do have a 
tendency to ramble.” 

Two days later I was crossing the 
street in Minneapolis on my way to 
Sunday service, and I saw a man out of 
the corner of my eye sort of diverting 
from his path. He came over to talk to 
me. He shook my hand, and he said he 
was sorry I announced my intention to 
leave. He said one of the best things 
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that happened in the last couple of 
days was when you went like this to 
Mrs. Clinton. 

I said, What do you mean by that?” 

He said, “Well, you know now you 
can be honest. Now that you are not 
running for something you can be hon- 
est.” 

I reacted to him by saying I try to be 
honest all the time, but sometimes it is 
difficult to be believable, and it is par- 
ticularly true when you are in a politi- 
cal office and trying to carry off some- 
thing like this health care reform that 
we are trying to carry off in this coun- 
try. 

It is difficult to be a leader. It is dif- 
ficult to be President. It is difficult to 
be a Senator or Member of Congress, or 
whatever the case may be. 

That leads me to my third point, 
which is the importance of bipartisan- 
ship—to a comment that I made at the 
White House at a meeting of the people 
who will be most involved in health 
care reform. On the morning the Presi- 
dent made his speech, at that point in 
time I made the observation that I 
have been here on the Finance Com- 
mittee all of 15 years now, and I think 
I have been on the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee half that period 
of time and been involved in all the 
health care reform we have done. 

In 1979, when Congressman DICK GEP- 
HARDT, now the majority leader of the 
House, and I both voted to defeat Presi- 
dent Carter’s hospital cost contain- 
ment bill through the work that I have 
done with the now majority leader of 
this body, Senator MITCHELL, on Medi- 
care catastrophic coverage, with Jay 
ROCKEFELLER, and others, on a variety 
of reforms, building partisanship in 
health care reform has been the rule 
not the exception in this body. 

The observation I made to the Presi- 
dent and others is that it is not Repub- 
licans who will make this process par- 
tisan. It is really up to the President to 
make sure that it stays bipartisan. 

We will be a constructive critic, as 
we have been in the past, and we will 
be in the future, of some of the things 
that the President is doing, and I am 
going to do that in just a minute. But 
to be constructive in your criticism 
means there has to be acceptance of 
the constructive nature of what you 
are saying on the part of the people in 
the other party, the President, and 
others. 

I have every reason to believe, leav- 
ing the White House Wednesday, more 
than that has been the attitude the 
President has given to the debate, and 
that will be the attitude in the future. 

I rise to assure the American people 
that on both sides of the aisle in this 
body because, it has been our tradition 
to be bipartisan in health care reform, 
and we expect to continue to be bipar- 
tisan in health care reform. 

Now, Mr. President, let me comment 
on some of the things that it helps me 
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at this stage to understand that we all 
agree on in health care reform—that is 
everybody in this body. I referred to 
my colleague from Minnesota earlier 
who has a preference for what people 
call a single payer system in health 
care delivery. My colleague from INi- 
nois has a similar preference for a sin- 
gle payer system. On our side of the 
aisle, we have quite a number of peo- 
ple, and I think the leader is Senator 
GRAMM from Texas who believes that if 
every American were equipped with 
$3,000 in a medical card, or something 
like that, we could somehow get costs 
under control. 

In the center, so far, if you will, be- 
tween those two areas are the Clinton 
proposal, the Republican proposal, and 
a bipartisan proposal which Congress- 
man COOPER, and others have been 
working on for quite some period of 
time. 

So when I talked about the areas in 
which there is common agreement, I 
am probably talking about a common 
ground or common area which the 
President, the Republican proposal, 
and the bipartisan proposal will have. 
We may have the same thing in com- 
mon with our colleague from Min- 
nesota, who has been such a leader on 
that side of the issue, and our col- 
league from Illinois. 

The first is if we want to get higher 
quality health care for more people in 
this country at a lower cost, the only 
way we can get that is through produc- 
tivity, and the only way we can get 
productivity is somehow making medi- 
cal markets work. It is a matter of fix- 
ing the markets we have now, not re- 
placing them. 

In order to do that, we need to raise 
the value in all of us of quality so that 
people can buy real value. They know 
what is good and what is not good. 
They know what works and what does 
not work. They can associate that with 
a price and they can then make a deci- 
sion. 

So far, we have never had the oppor- 
tunity as Americans to do that. 

PAUL and I always bragged the Mayo 
Clinic was the best way in the world to 
get health care and it is relatively in- 
expensive. If that is true, everyone 
ought to come to the Mayo Clinic to 
get health care. Why bother stopping 
at GW or Georgetown when you can go 
to the Mayo Clinic at less expense. 

The answer is people assume the care 
is as good out there, and the reality is 
we cannot be sure until they tell us 
what they do and what the outcomes 
are. 

So the one area in the area I de- 
scribed where we have common agree- 
ment is we want to make markets 
work. 

The difference between the Repub- 
lican approach and the bipartisan ap- 
proach, on one hand, and the Presi- 
dent’s approach is that we believe 
there ought to be national rules for 
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markets to work as there is for every- 
thing else, and then local markets op- 
erate to bring value to the individual 
consumer, not State government—local 
markets. 

The notion that somehow 50 State 
governments and the District of Co- 
lumbia deciding how we are going to 
change the delivery of health care in 
this country rather than one Federal 
Government does not make a lot of 
sense to me. I mean a market is a mar- 
ket, and having the Government run- 
ning the marketplace has never worked 
in this society. 

The second key agreement that I be- 
lieve we have is on the need to reform 
how we buy and sell health insurance. 
Last year we passed twice in this body 
by unanimous vote a bill sponsored by 
then Senator Bentsen from Texas and 
myself on insurance reform—and 97 to 
0 was one of the votes. It could have 
been close to 100 to nothing on the sec- 
ond. There is almost unanimous con- 
sensus that we need insurance reform 
in this country. 

In addition to that, all three of these 
plans I am talking about say we need 
to convert the notion of insurance from 
a bill-paying service or indemnifying 
doctors and hospitals for the costs of 
their charges to an accountable health 
plan where the health plan does more 
than pay the bill. It makes sure that 
we know what we are getting before we 
even have to make the decision, and 
that after decisions are made, all of the 
incentives are on the side of keeping us 
healthy, diagnosing, and restoring us 
to health as quickly as possible. That 
includes a wide ramification of health 
not just the acute care as well. 

So all of the things that need to be 
done—get rid of preexisting conditions 
as an exclusion, get rid of denial of ac- 
cess to insurance, get rid of throwing 
people out of a plan at the end of the 
year, all that sort of thing we have 
agreement on across the board. 

The notion of an accountable health 
plan I believe we have while we do not 
know what that is except some of us 
from places like Minnesota, where we 
think we are getting close to that sort 
of thing and that kind of a situation we 
may not be able to put our finger on it 
exactly, but we know it works. We 
know it can make a difference. 

Again there is an area. While we have 
not accented as we should, we spend 
more time talking about health alli- 
ances, and things like that. To say it 
would change the medical practice, 
they will not. It will empower us to 
buy an accountable plan. It will be a 
health plan that actually changes the 
way medicine practices in this country. 
It is the irony of the agreement. I 
think it is absolutely terrific. 

Third, I agree our system should pre- 
serve an employer base so that the 
working people continue to get their 
health benefits through their employ- 
ment. 
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The unfortunate part about the Clin- 
ton plan is it does not include the very 
best that employers can offer. His pro- 
posals would basically turn employers 
into checkwriters. Eighty percent of 
the cost of the employee's premium 
gets written by the employer. And the 
reality is that employers do so much 
more than subsidize access to health 
care for the employees. They have 
been, and always will be, partners in 
trying to improve the quality of health 
care. 

Come to our community of Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, and across the State 
of Minnesota; it is employers that have 
worked to force the system to change. 
It is employers who work with their 
employees on lifestyle changes and on 
a variety of other ways in which em- 
ployees can be rewarded for using the 
system better. So they are the ones 
that are out there fighting for lower 
prices, higher quality, more availabil- 
ity of choices, and so forth. 

I think it is very critical, in compar- 
ing the Republican and bipartisan ap- 
proaches with the President’s ap- 
proach, to recognize that employers 
have a much greater value to this sys- 
tem than simply check writers. 

Having said that, the notion that you 
sign off on the employer as writing 80 
percent also defies the reality that em- 
ployers are so differently situated, as 
we have just heard from our friend 
from Michigan, that it would be uncon- 
scionable to hide the cost of universal 
coverage in these 80 percent employer 
mandates. 

The fourth and last point to make is 
the role of government. Here the criti- 
cal role of government is twofold. One, 
it sets the rules. Instead of having 
health insurance be a State function 
like all other insurance, which has 
helped to ruin this system, we are 
going to have national rules of how ac- 
countable health plans will work; how 
these alliances will work; what are the 
rules. 

But we are not going to tell them 
how to operate. These alliances are 
owned by consumers, and we are not 
going to tell them how they are going 
to buy a product. That is up to them. 
Accountable health plans are owned by 
the owners, not-for-profit owners, of 
the health plans. They are integrated 
with doctors and hospitals and others 
in our communities. We are not going 
to tell them how to practice medicine 
or how to deliver a product, or they 
will never get to us the condition they 
want. 

We set the rules. But the most impor- 
tant thing we do is subsidize access. 
Markets cannot give us equity. Mar- 
kets can give us better quality, more 
product, more variety, lower price, but 
they cannot give us equity. Only we 
can do equity. Only we. Only public 
policy can do equity. 

At the State level, at the community 
level, equity is in getting service to the 
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poor, to inner cities, to rural areas, and 
so forth. That access is part of equity. 

At our level, it is incorporated in the 
$400 billion we are spending today on 
Medicare, Medicaid, and tax subsidies, 
a lot of which is not going where it 
could do the most good. 

So I think the great challenge to this 
body—and I think this is what the 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
was saying on Sunday. I think this is 
what he was saying on Sunday: Welfare 
reform is not something over here, 
health care is over there, and Medicare 
is here, and something else is over 
there. We are talking about the income 
security of the people of this country, 
and we are talking about the role of 
the National Government in guarantee- 
ing that income security. 

And so we cannot let the opportunity 
go by in this country of taking a look 
at Medicare and Medicaid, both in- 
vented in 1956 for the conditions of 
1956, and turn them around so they 
begin to work for low-income people, 
the elderly, and people with disabilities 
in this country. They do not now. 

It is unconscionable in a nation like 
this, where people have good health 
plans when they are at work but, once 
they reach age 65, they have to take 
this part A and then part B and then 
the Medicare supplemental, or 
Medigaps, or something like that, and 
it drives them crazy. We do not have to 
run a system like that. 

In our community and some others in 
this country, the elderly and disabled 
can buy one health plan from the same 
plan that they bought it from while 
they were at work. The Government’s 
role could and should be to pay a fixed 
dollar amount to that health plan 
based on the elderly person’s age and 
health condition. No more Health Care 
Financing Administration, no more pa- 
perwork, no more confusion, no more 
fear, no more excess buying of Medi- 
care supplementals and any of that 
sort of thing. 

So I would argue to my colleagues 
that the debate is probably not going 
to be over how we are going to contain 
costs and increase quality. I think in 
that area we are fairly close to agree- 
ment. There is an issue of timing. 
There are some people who believe we 
have to have universal coverage or we 
cannot make markets work. That is 
not true. We cannot get the universal 
coverage unless we get the costs under 
control, because the financial capacity 
is not here to do that. 

So on that issue, I think, the greater 
debate in this body will be: Do we have 
the courage to do major reform in the 
restructuring of Medicare and Medic- 
aid; take on long-term care; take on 
the inequities in the tax subsidies; and 
when we do this, do it right? 

Having said that, let me say that 
even though this sounds like a big 
task, Iam impressed by the number of 
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people that are out there asking ques- 
tions on talk shows, television, wher- 
ever the case may be. That is impres- 
sive. And I think the American people 
are ready. I trust this body is more 
ready than it was 2 years ago when this 
debate began. 

I also believe in the bipartisanship 
that I talked about earlier when I rose 
to speak. The President has said he 
would like to see this job done a year 
from now. He would like to see the 
same people that were at the White 
House Wednesday morning back there 
in a year. I believe it is possible. I do 
not think there is any question about 
whether or not that is a possibility. 

But in terms of the debate, we have 
to get the common language, we have 
to get a way to estimate the right kind 
of dollar figures we are using, and we 
have to be constructive—constructive 
in the way in which we present the 
facts to the American people. 

Mr. President, with that, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 

_ ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator 
from Illinois were kind enough to give 
me less than 5 minutes. I promise to re- 
spond to just a few comments by my 
colleague from Minnesota, whom I 
enjoy working with. 

I do wish my colleague could have 
been here during the debate because I 
think that some of his comments were 
not so really anchored in the debate we 
actually had this morning. 

My colleague talked about pharma- 
ceutical companies and insurance com- 
panies. That really was not the debate, 
although certainly people in Minnesota 
and the country worry about pharma- 
ceutical companies when the costs go 
up 153 percent over 10 years. 

People I meet at the State fair are 
very angry when they cannot receive 
good insurance coverage, or they have 
to prove to the insurance companies 
that they will never use it in order to 
be able to obtain it. And we all know of 
the reports that deal with the adminis- 
trative bloat. 

Of course, there are reasons to focus 
on the insurance industry. I think the 
thing that bothers people the most in 
the insurance industry and pharma- 
ceutical industry is they see a kind of 
mix of money and politics, and they 
just simply do not want to have reform 
hijacked by big-ticket interests who all 
too often can dominate the process. 

And I agree with my colleague that I 
really believe there is going to be a 
commitment on the part of all of us to 
get the work done. We may have dif- 
ferent perspectives, but we will come 
together. This morning, the final 
amendment that we agreed to is a 
strong signal that there will be com- 
parable quality when it comes to the 
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kind of health package, benefits, where 
the premium is set, and what people in 
this country are able to receive; people 
want to make sure, 

This is what the President said when 
he talked about: You are going to have 
good insurance coverage for yourself 
and your loved ones, and it cannot be 
taken away. What this amendment said 
was let us make sure we do not have all 
different sorts of stratifications, and 
let us make sure what we vote for our 
constituents is something we really 
think is of high quality, and that we 
have comparable high quality plans for 
all of us. That is really the point. 

Now, I thought I heard the Senator 
say that this was sort a nonissue. But 
I have to say to the Senator that the 
reason I signed on here pretty early to 
a resolution—which we then did not 
have to introduce—that Senators not 
have free health care until we pass 
some kind of universal health care cov- 
erage, is because I think the people in 
this country and the people in Min- 
nesota thought that was a bit unfair. 

So I do not think it is so out of the 
ordinary or so off base for all of us to 
just simply, on the floor of the Senate, 
finally come together around an 
amendment which makes it clear that 
when we think about what is good for 
our constituents, we really want to 
think about those kinds of standards 
for ourselves. 

We will all have choices, but we do 
not want to have different tiers of 
plans where some people, because of in- 
come and means, are able to opt out for 
a much better quality plan. That is 
really what I think we all agreed on 
today on the floor of the Senate. And I, 
quite frankly, think that is something 
we have to live up to. 

And, by the way, that really was a 
mandate from Minnesotans, as I see it, 
because I think the people in Min- 
nesota want to make sure that that is 
what we live up to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the comments of my col- 
league from Minnesota. I am glad he 
was here to respond. 

Let me, because I was not here for 
the debate, acknowledge that. But let 
me acknowledge that I read his resolu- 
tion when it was introduced. I have it 
in front of me right now. I read the 
publicity in Minnesota. I read the car- 
toons that have appeared in the papers 
in Minnesota about it. 

I can say, as somebody who has been 
here for 15 years—I will just read the 
resolution—I can say my constituents 
and his constituents and a lot of people 
around the country are of the belief 
that we are already advantaged over 
everybody in the country; that in 
many respects, whether it is free park- 
ing or haircuts or pensions or whatever 
the long list would be, there is a pre- 
sumption out there that you can tell is 
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reflected in the people you meet and 
the people you see and the way in 
which we are treated editorially, that 
somehow or another we always seek an 
advantage over our constituents. 

The resolution which my colleague 
introduced indicated, among other 
things, that the reform is likely to in- 
clude a standard health care plan de- 
signed to be affordable to average 
Americans. There is no question about 
that. He goes on to say, “but also will 
make more expensive plans available 
to those who can afford them.” Of 
course, that is true. That is the nature 
of the process. You have a basic benefit 
and then you have the right of people 
to buy more services. 

What is implicit in the President’s 
proposal is that we are not going to 
subsidize with our tax dollars any more 
than the basic benefit that everyone 
actually needs. It is true people can 
buy more services from the system, but 
not at the expense of the taxpayer. 

So it is true there will be more ex- 
pensive plans available to those who at 
least are willing to pay for them. But 
the suggestion that is implicit in this, 
that somehow or other we may end up 
in that category because today we may 
be in that category, is inaccurate. 

If the Senator would like to take the 
time, I brought the Federal employee 
health benefit plan with me and I will 
be pleased, for the benefit of my con- 
stituents in Minnesota, to walk 
through our current coverage, because 
I get this all the time, wherever I go, 
the suggestion that we have got a bet- 
ter deal than everybody else has. 

I invite anybody to look at the Fed- 
eral civilian employees’ Federal health 
benefit plan for 1992 and go through 
and find out what it is we buy, what it 
is we pay for it. We buy the same prod- 
uct every one of the 3 million Federal 
employees of this country buy, and the 
payments are roughly the same. Except 
I have noticed, interestingly, the same 
product in Minnesota costs about half 
as much, both to the Government and 
to us, as that product costs here in 
Washington, DC, because of the dif- 
ference in the prices. 

But, in effect, we are all buying 
whether it is Alliance, APWU, GEHU, 
the Mail-Handler, NELC, the Post Mas- 
ters, some HMO’s, basically, we buy 
the same access into the District of Co- 
lumbia system or the Minnesota sys- 
tem that all Federal employees do. 

I am always asked this. I just 
checked with the Governmental Affairs 
people on this. For the record, the 
amount of contribution that the peo- 
ple, our employers, make to our plans 
averages somewhere between 70 and 72 
percent of the premium cost. That may 
vary from year to year. It may vary 
from time to time. But the average em- 
ployer contribution is between 70 and 
72 percent of the premium cost, which 
means we pay somewhere between 28 
and 30 percent of those costs. 
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Again, this is probably more than 
somebody who is self-employed. It is 
probably more than a lot of people 
whose employers pay only 50 percent. 
It is less than the auto workers in De- 
troit and St. Paul and places like that 
who have 100 percent of their payments 
paid for them. But that is just the re- 
ality. 

The suggestion, implied or otherwise, 
that somehow we have set ourselves up 
here in the future, or in the present, to 
have an advantage over anyone else 
just does not meet the reality. It has 
never been suggested we would. It is 
implicit in the way in which this body 
has operated, at least recently, that we 
will not. And it is of the nature of 
health care reform that every Amer- 
ican will be entitled, and every Amer- 
ican will have the opportunity, to own 
an accountable health plan with a na- 
tionally certified, if you will, basic 
benefit package. It is the responsibility 
of this body to make sure it is afford- 
able to everybody in this country. That 
is why I talked about the Medicare/ 
Medicaid tax subsidies and so forth. 

The third point in my colleague’s res- 
olution, the differences in the prices of 
the plans could result in differences in 
quality—we could stand here and de- 
bate quality all day long. Again, there 
is an implication—and I am taking the 
time to do this not to be critical of my 
colleague, but simply because as part 
of the debate on health care we have to 
understand what we are talking about. 
Differences in prices of plans have 
nothing to do with quality —nothing to 
do with quality. The difference in qual- 
ity is where you get your health care. 

President Clinton has recommended 
to us that every American own a 
health plan and that they buy those 
health plans all in the same place, one 
of these companies I just read. When 
you walk into GW Hospital or you walk 
into the emergency room of our neigh- 
borhood hospital here or you walk into 
a clinic anywhere where any American 
with one of these plans, whether you 
got it because you are poor, whether 
through a subsidy because you are el- 
derly, or whether you got it at General 
Motors or the Federal employees, you 
are going to get the same care. That is 
the whole point of doing reform. And 
whether you pay twice as much in 
Washington, DC, as you pay in Min- 
nesota has nothing to do with the qual- 
ity of the care. In fact, I would argue 
you get a better deal on quality in Min- 
nesota, even though the prices are half. 

So that is the only point I wanted to 
make. The suggestion that differences 
in prices equate with differences in 
quality is just not factual. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Will the Senator 
yield for one question? 

Mr. DURENBERGER. 
pleased to. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I will finish up be- 
cause I promised the Senator from 
Kansas I would not take much time. 


I will be 
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She was kind enough to let me come to 
the floor for a moment. 

First of all, if you look at the health 
care system right now, it is certainly 
true that the amount of money you 
have, or the cost of a particular plan 
you are participating in, may not lead 
to the best quality health care. That 
may be true. But people in the country 
would find it hard to believe that right 
now your economic means does not 
have something to do with the quality 
of health care you can purchase. That 
is what we are trying to end. Nobody 
believes that is not the case right now, 
I say to the Senator, in Minnesota or 
anywhere else. 

The second point, and I am done, by 
way of a question or a comment is, we 
ought to look forward. All this resolu- 
tion—I think the Senator should have 
been here this morning, because he 
would have understood that what we 
agreed to was that when we set this 
package of benefits and we talk about 
the level that this plan is going to be 
set at—I heard the Senator say he 
thought we ought to do cost contain- 
ment first before we do universal cov- 
erage. 

I have a different view. What we said 
today is, by golly, we want to have 
comparable quality health care plans. 
That includes benefits, that includes 
the way they are designed, that in- 
cludes the quality of the caregivers, 
what is there for ourselves and our 
children. We want to make sure that is 
something that Senators participate in 
and Minnesotans participate in. That is 
all that was finally agreed to on the 
floor of the Senate today, and for the 
life of me I cannot understand why the 
Senator would be concerned about 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I was not there for the debate. That is 
why I am sticking with the words of 
my colleague’s resolution. I am not 
reading anything into the record that I 
was not here to listen to this morning. 
Iam dealing with his words. I also ac- 
knowledge the final resolution I could 
support, too. There is no question 
about A, B, C, D, and parts 1 and 2 of 
the sense of the Congress. It is a won- 
derful idea. I believe we would have 
come to the same conclusion whether 
we had a sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
or not. 

But I do know there were a number 
of cosponsors of my colleague’s origi- 
nal resolution, and maybe it is to them 
I speak, including Senator HARKIN, 
Senator FEINGOLD, Senator METZEN- 
BAUM, and perhaps others who are not 
on here. "The best guarantee of equity 
in a social program is to include people 
of all income levels and social classes 
in the same system with the same ben- 
efit.” I think you can argue whether 
equity is as I described it earlier or eq- 
uity is putting everybody in the same 
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plan. But the reality is that equity is a 
job that we do in this place, and we 
need to do it well, and we need to do it 
appropriately. 2 

The idea that my colleague suggested 
on the floor here today—not this morn- 
ing; he may have debated it this morn- 
ing—that different people get different 
levels of health care today based on 
their ability to pay is certainly true. 
But the way this reads, differences in 
the prices of plans could result in dif- 
ferences in quality. That is not true, 
because you have before you a basic 
Clinton proposal that everybody in 
America will come into the system 
through a plan and their treatment 
will not depend on their level of in- 
come. 

The fifth point that is made here: 
Members of Congress should not create 
a system designed to impel millions of 
their constituents to join health care 
plans they themselves are unwilling to 
join. 

That is nice language, and other than 
some of the implications that I talked 
about earlier, I just want to read that 
into the RECORD because that is the na- 
ture of every other country’s system in 
the world. 

Members of Congress should not cre- 
ate a system designed to impel mil- 
lions of their constituents to join 
health care plans they themselves are 
unwilling to join. 

In every other country of the world, 
there are two tiers of medicine in 
which millions go into one level of 
care, and those who are privileged in 
some way by position or something 
else go into another. That is one of the 
reasons. 

I will conclude at this point, that is 
the reason, the principal reason why 
we insist, the President insists that we 
have an American solution for an 
American problem. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the indul- 
gence of my colleagues. I am sure we 
are going to have literally thousands of 
hours of opportunity to debate this 
issue. My purpose in coming to the 
floor is to begin right off the bat to say 
we need to be constructive in this de- 
bate. We need to be bipartisan in this 
debate, and we need to acknowledge 
the fact that we cannot all be the lead- 
ers in this debate. 

I think the President and the First 
Lady, particularly, have begun to show 
the leadership this country needs, and 
we are all grateful to them for that. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 


SOUTH AFRICA DEMOCRATIC 
TRANSITION SUPPORT ACT OF 1993 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am pleased today to join with 
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Senators SIMON, MITCHELL, DOLE, 
PELL, HELMS, LUGAR, JEFFORDS, KEN- 
NEDY, MOSELEY-BRAUN, LEVIN, 
FEINGOLD, SARBANES, ROBB, MOYNIHAN, 
COVERDELL, STEVENS, and SPECTER in 
introducing the South Africa Demo- 
cratic Transition Support Act of 1993. I 
send it to the desk and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Exon). The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1493) to support the transition to 
nonracial democracy in South Africa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
Senator LUGAR was chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and a 
strong leader in passage of the Com- 
prehensive Antiapartheid Act of 1986. I 
would also like to express appreciation 
to Tim Trenkle of my staff and Adwoa 
Dunn of Senator SIMON’s staff for their 
hard work in putting together this leg- 
islation today. 

Only minutes ago, African National 
Congress President Nelson Mandela an- 
nounced at the United Nations that all 
international economic sanctions 
against South Africa should be lifted. 

President Mandela’s speech followed 
yesterday’s vote in the South African 
Parliament to establish the Executive 
Transitional Council. This action paves 
the way for democratic, nonracial elec- 
tions in April 1994. For the first time, 
black South Africans will have a for- 
mal role in the running of their coun- 
t 
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ry. 

Mr. President, this is a historic step 
in South Africa’s long path from apart- 
heid to democracy and freedom. 

In 1981, when I became chairman of 
the African Affairs Subcommittee, it 
was difficult to imagine that I would 
see a democratic South Africa in my 
lifetime. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Botha, the white South African 
Government showed little signs of loos- 
ening its grip on absolute power. At 
that time, the Senator from Illinois, 
Senator SIMON, was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. He has been 
a long and dedicated leader in denounc- 
ing apartheid in South Africa. And now 
as the chairman of the African Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he has seen the realization 
of a long and valued effort that he has 
fought from both sides of Congress. 

Yet, little more than a decade later, 
the President of the South African Re- 
public, F.W. de Klerk, embarked upon a 
courageous path toward democracy. 
Clearly, external pressure, including 
sanctions, played a role in these 
changes. Black South African protests 
against apartheid provided positive re- 
forms and, perhaps most importantly, 
apartheid itself, as a repressive system, 
could not continue to sustain itself in- 
definitely. 
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Mr. President, now South Africa is 
preparing for nonracial elections. It 
cannot turn back the clock to the era 
of apartheid and repression. Democracy 
will soon come to all the people of 
South Africa. 

Nevertheless, the path ahead will not 
be easy. Many tough issues remain to 
be resolved. 

Violence has become endemic in 
South Africa. Ethnic tensions, political 
rivalries, and police inaction have com- 
bined to fuel the brutal killing in 
South African townships. 

Certain political groups, including 
Inkatha and the Conservative Party, 
have boycotted the political negotia- 
tions. If they remain outside the tran- 
sitional executive council, they could 
disrupt the transition and they will 
miss the opportunity to be players in 
the process. I hope these organizations 
will soon rejoin the political talks. 

But perhaps most importantly, the 
economy in South Africa continues to 
deteriorate. Unemployment now ex- 
ceeds 40 percent, with much higher 
rates in the townships. If South Africa 
is to meet the growing expectations 
among its population, it must generate 
strong economic growth. 

For this reason, it is incumbent upon 
the international community to re- 
move all remaining economic sanctions 
to help jump-start the South African 
economy. It also signals the inter- 
national community’s strong support 
for South Africa. 

Mr. President, the legislation we are 
considering today takes several impor- 
tant steps to support the peaceful tran- 
sition toward democracy in South Afri- 
ca. Today, we repeal the remaining 
Federal economic sanctions against 
South Africa which now act as an im- 
pediment to growth. This bill com- 
pletely rescinds the Comprehensive 
Antiapartheid Act. It ends restrictions 
on United States voting for South Afri- 
can loans at the International Mone- 
tary Fund; it eliminates conditions on 
United States Export-Import Bank ac- 
tivities in South Africa; it removes ob- 
solete provisions of United States law 
relating to apartheid. 

In addition, this legislation strongly 
urges State and local governments to 
repeal their sanctions. Over 160 State 
and local governments continue to im- 
pose sanctions against South Africa. 
These sanctions remain a serious ob- 
stacle to United States investment in 
South Africa. This bill encourages 
United States businesses to invest in 
and trade with South Africa. The Over- 
seas Private Investment Corporation, 
the Trade and Development Agency, 
and Eximbank should actively encour- 
age United States business activity in 
South Africa. 

Finally, this legislation restructures 
the United States assistance program 
in South Africa to respond to the 
changing realities in the country. In 
particular, I support U.S. aid for the 
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electoral process and for groups work- 
ing to end the violence, including the 
Goldstone Commission. 

Mr. President, South Africa has been 
gifted with two extraordinary and cou- 
rageous leaders at this critical stage in 
its development: Nelson Mandela and 
President de Klerk. However, I fear 
that these two men and the political 
center they represent may be losing 
power to those on the fringes. On the 
right, extremists want desperately to 
cling to their power of privilege. On the 
left, radicals are losing patience with 
the slow process of peaceful change. 
South Africa is at a crucial turning 
point. 

The success of its transition is criti- 
cal not only for South Africans but for 
the stability and development of much 
of the African continent. 

Now is the time to act in support of 
peaceful and democratic change in 
South Africa. The legislation we will 
be passing today takes an important 
step in this direction. The U.S. Senate 
is on record in support of peaceful and 
democratic change in South Africa. 
The legislation we will be unanimously 
passing today is testimony to that sup- 


port. 

As Israeli former Minister Peres said 
of the historic peace agreement be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization, people must 
start buying tickets for the future. 
Nelson Mandela and F.W. de Klerk 
have bought their tickets for the fu- 
ture, and this is one small way that the 
United States is on record today to say 
we want to lend support to that proc- 
ess. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, first I 
wish to commend my colleague and 
your colleague, Senator NANCY KASSE- 
BAUM, for her leadership and her inter- 
est in the African situation. 

There are no votes, or very few votes 
personally in Kansas for a Senator 
from Kansas to take an interest in Af- 
rica, but she has done it out of a com- 
mitment to serve our country as well 
as to serve Africa and has done a su- 
perb job. And let me add that I am 
grateful to her staff and to Adwoa 
Dunn who has headed these efforts on 
my staff. Adwoa Dunn will be very 
shortly going to AID, and we expect to 
continue to get her advice and counsel 
in the Senate. I am grateful to her. 
And Senator LUGAR very properly was 
mentioned by Senator KASSEBAUM. He 
played a very key role as a principal 
sponsor of the major sanctions bill. 

Senator KENNEDY has been very 
much interested in this all along, Sen- 
ator SARBANES has, and a former col- 
league of ours, Senator Cranston, also 
has been very effective. 

Senator KASSEBAUM properly men- 
tioned the meeting at the White House 
a week ago Monday where Prime Min- 
ister Rabin and Chairman Arafat were 
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there and we saw history made. We 
have seen history made in South Afri- 
ca, and it is in large measure, not sole- 
ly but in large measure due to the vi- 
sion and courage of F.W. de Klerk and 
the lack of bitterness as well as vision 
of Nelson Mandela. 

It is incredible to me that a man can 
be imprisoned 27 years and walk out 
and not be bitter at the world. If some- 
one wrongfully imprisoned me for 3 
days, I think I would be an extremely 
unhappy person. But the combination 
of their leadership has been absolutely 
vital. 

After my first visit to South Africa, 
I came away very depressed. My guess 
is that was the reaction of Senator 
KASSEBAUM also after her first visit to 
South Africa. I thought South Africa 
was headed inevitably toward massive 
bloodshed. I could not conceive at that 
point that there could be a President 
de Klerk who would free Nelson 
Mandela and take the steps that have 
been taken. 

But when apartheid was still domi- 
nating all decisionmaking there, Con- 
gress passed our sanctions legislation 
which has played a very key role in the 
South African situation. We cannot 
quantify it, but those who played a role 
in that I think can have some under- 
standable pride in all of this. 

But as the preamble to the legisla- 
tion that is now before us mentions, we 
are about to begin a new era in the his- 
tory of South Africa. It does not mean 
there are not going to be problems, just 
as when the Berlin Wall comes down it 
does not mean there are not going to 
be problems in Eastern Europe. When 
Prime Minister Rabin and Chairman 
Arafat shake hands does not mean 
there will not continue to be problems. 
But it is a new era. Change is there in 
South Africa, and it is going to be for 
the better. 

The removal of sanctions is a first 
step. We have to assist South Africa. 
There will have to be commercial in- 
vestment. And I would say to our 
friends in South Africa, do not expect, 
with the lifting of these sanctions, an 
avalanche of investment. Investors are 
going to want to know that there is 
stability in South Africa, and those 
who move to the extremes of violence 
in South Africa, from either extreme of 
the left or right, are doing substantial 
damage to the economic future of 
South Africa. 

We have to help in a variety of ways, 
and where we can help South Africa, 
whether it is with elections or in other 
ways, we should be willing to do so. 

What is happening in South Africa I 
would finally add, Mr. President, is 
good news for the whole region. You 
take Mozambique, and you go around 
that whole tier of countries next to 
South Africa, all of them will be bene- 
ficiaries. Right now, while we are 
meeting here, I am keeping the For- 
eign Minister of Tanzania waiting in 
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my office. They are not going to be a 
recipient of the benefits of this as 
much as Mozambique and some of the 
others, but it is a ripple effect that. will 
help all of Africa. 

I am very pleased to join Senator 
KASSEBAUM in introducing this legisla- 
tion and seeing that we pass it today. I 
am pleased that you have every point 
of view in the Senate joined in terms of 
cosponsoring this and that it has been 
cleared on both sides. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, yester- 
day, a new era officially began in 
South Africa. The Parliament in Cape 
Town, South Africa, voted to give 
black people a role in governing their 
country for the first time. 

This development has given Nelson 
Mandela the opportunity to call for the 
lifting of remaining United States 
sanctions against South Africa. Today, 
as he addressed the U.N. Committee 
Against Apartheid, Nelson Mandela 
asked the world to accompany South 
Africa into this new era by answering 
this call. We in the Congress are an- 
swering that call by introducing com- 
prehensive legislation to repeal the 
last economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

I am thankful that circumstances 
now compel us to introduce this legis- 
lation. In 1986, the Senate responded to 
the racial injustice in South Africa by 
placing sanctions on the regime there. 
The Congress and the American people 
supported this action and answered 
with further sanctions at the State and 
local level. In my own State of Rhode 
Island, groups such as Rhode Island Di- 
vest. were very active in fighting apart- 
heid, and worked through the State 
legislature to impose sanctions on 
South Africa. Together with the brave 
peoples of South Africa and the respon- 
sible members of the international 
community, they took a stand in this 
battle and helped to bring about the 
dismantling of apartheid. 

Now it is time to help put in place a 
post-apartheid, multiracial system, It 
is time to focus on rebuilding a new 
South Africa. This legislation aims to 
do this by paving the way for a new 
Government in South Africa to benefit 
from multilateral lending and trade 
concessions appropriate to a develop- 
ing economy. I urge State and local 
governments to also respond to the 
needs of the new South Africa by re- 
pealing their own sanctions legislation. 

I sincerely hope that South Africans 
will soon know economic prosperity in 
conjunction with their new democracy. 
With the lifting of economic sanctions, 
we are signaling to South Africans that 
we stand ready to support them in 
their struggle to reinvent their coun- 
try. 

Madam President, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the South Africa 
legislation. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise to 
cosponsor the South African Demo- 
cratic Transition Support Act of 1991. 
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Earlier today, Nelson Mandela, the 
leader of the African National Council 
asked that the remaining sanctions im- 
posed on South Africa over the years 
be lifted. He made his request at a 
meeting of the United Nations Com- 
mittee Against Apartheid in New York 
City. I believe that all responsible seg- 
ments of South African society now 
concur with his judgment. This legisla- 
tion, if passed, would honor that re- 
quest. 

Our proposed bill and Mr. Mandela’s 
request to lift the remaining United 
States sanctions follow the vote yes- 
terday in the South African Par- 
liament to set up the Transitional Ex- 
ecutive Council, TEC, a multiracial 
body that will guide South African so- 
ciety through the tumultuous period 
leading up to the nonracial, one-man, 
one-vote elections scheduled for April 
1994. Its passage clears the way to near- 
universal support for lifting existing 
sanctions and the restoration of nor- 
mal economic and political ties be- 
tween the United States and South Af- 
rica. 

The bill we are. considering today will 
remove virtually all remaining sanc- 
tions in the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986. Many of the 
major sanctions in that act were lifted 
on July 10, 1991, by President Bush 
after South Africa met certain condi- 
tions that were required before the 
President could act to normalize our 
commercial and political relationship. 
This bill will also repeal the prohibi- 
tions against United States Export-Im- 
port Bank loans to South Africa and 
remove the requirement that the Unit- 
ed States oppose all South African ap- 
plications for loans to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, IMF. 

If we pass this legislation, I should 
point out that there will still be many 
United States-origin economic sanc- 
tions on South Africa. More than 160 
State governments, city councils, and 
other governmental units still prohibit 
procurements from companies doing 
business in South Africa. Universities, 
private pension funds, and other United 
States investors still have restrictions 
or prohibitions against doing business 
with firms doing business in South Af- 
rica. Eventually, I hope these sanctions 
will be modified or repealed. I hope 
their removal will take place as soon 
as possible. Repealing these sanctions 
will be important to revitalizing the 
economy of South Africa, a necessary 
condition for a smooth transition to a 
nonracial democracy. Our bill encour- 
ages State and local governments and 
all private United States entities to re- 
scind restrictions on their economic in- 
volvements in South Africa, 

The economic and social structure of 
South Africa is in desperate shape. Un- 
employment in South Africa exceeds 40 
percent, housing shortages are serious 
and chronic, health care and edu- 
cational needs are critical, while trans- 
portation and agricultural deficiencies 
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are widespread. Each must be ad- 
dressed if South Africa is to make 
progress in its postapartheid era. 
South Africa cannot make progress to- 
ward a nonracial democracy unless its 
economy grows and expands into all 
segments of society. Nor will the social 
and economic inequities in South Afri- 
ca be removed unless the South African 
private sector and free markets take 
on the special task of creating new op- 
portunities for individuals and groups. 
It will find it more difficult to do so if 
these sanctions are not lifted. 

Progress toward democracy and mar- 
ket economics will provide attractive 
opportunities for United States trade, 
investment, and exchanges with South 
Africa. If its transition is smooth and 
free of chronic violence and if its econ- 
omy is open and free, business opportu- 
nities for American investors should be 
extensive. South Africa has the most 
advanced physical infrastructure on 
the continent and compares favorably 
with many industrialized countries 
around the world. It is rich in natural 
resources, has talented human re- 
sources, modern technology, and other 
prerequisites for a health economy. 
Our bill will facilitate more economic 
interaction between our two countries. 

United States activities through the 
Agency for International Development, 
the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, the International Republican In- 
stitute, the National Democratic Insti- 
tute and other groups have been in the 
vanguard of training and other assist- 
ance programs to help build a just and 
democratic society in South Africa. 
This bill will authorize various funding 
programs for continuing these and re- 
lated activities which contribute to the 
evolution of a democratic society and a 
free market economy. 

Mr. President, the odyssey of South 
Africa over the past decade has been a 
remarkable one. Under the extraor- 
dinary leadership of President de Klerk 
and Nelson Mandela and their col- 
leagues, South Africa has been em- 
barked on a perilous, but long overdue, 
journey of hope. It has been a journey 
away from institutionalized racism and 
toward a just society. It has been a 
journey of social and racial healing. It 
has been a journey in which injustice 
and social degradation have been repu- 
diated. It has been a journey that looks 
to the future of South Africa, not to 
the past. That journey will be very 
bumpy unless the existing sanctions on 
South Africa are repealed. 

Finally, let me say that I am proud 
to be a cosponsor of this proposed legis- 
lation. If passed, it will go a long way 
toward addressing the serious human 
and institutional problems of racial in- 
justice which gave rise to the near-uni- 
versal demand for international eco- 
nomic sanctions on South Africa in the 
1980's. In the end, the courageous peo- 
ple of South Africa will determine the 
pace and the content of its future and 
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we wish them well. But, passage of our 
bill will help their efforts. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be an original cosponsor of 
S. 1493 to support the transition to 
nonracial democracy in South Africa. 

This legislation makes clear the sup- 
port of the Congress for a transition to 
a peaceful, stable and, above all, demo- 
cratic future for the people of South 
Africa. This has been an age of mir- 
acles. The collapse of the Soviet Union. 
An end to the Berlin Wall. Israelis and 
Palestinians shaking hands on the 
White House lawn. 

And now, a call by the African Na- 
tional Congress for an end to sanctions 
on South Africa. Nelson Mandela lead- 
ing the ANC forward into a future of 
majority rule for the people of South 
Africa. Make no mistake, this is a his- 
toric occasion for which so many have 
worked and suffered and struggled. 

We have not reached the end of the 
road. We must remain vigilant, watch- 
ful. Helpful where we can be so. I con- 
gratulate the people of South Africa 
for this achievement and pledge—along 
with my colleagues—that we will play 
our part to help solidify democracy in 
South Africa and to help where we can 
to heal the hideous scars left as a leg- 
acy of racism and apartheid. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, yester- 
day, a new era officially began in 
South Africa. The Parliament in Cape 
Town, South Africa, voted to give 
black people a role in governing their 
country for the first time. 

This development has given Nelson 
Mandela the opportunity to call for the 
lifting of remaining United States 
sanctions against South Africa. Today, 
as he addressed the U.N. Committee 
Against Apartheid, Nelson Mandela 
asked the world to accompany South 
Africa. Today, as he addressed the U.N. 
Committee Against Apartheid, Nelson 
Mandela asked the world to accompany 
South Africa into this new era by an- 
swering this call. We in the Congress 
are answering that call by introducing 
comprehensive legislation to repeal the 
last economic sanctions against South 
Africa. 

I am thankful that circumstances 
now compel us to introduce this legis- 
lation. In 1986, the Senate responded to 
the racial injustice in South Africa by 
placing sanctions on the regime there. 
The Congress and the American people 
supported this action and answered 
with further sanctions at the State and 
local level. In my own State of Rhode 
Island, groups such as Rhode Island Di- 
vest were very active in fighting apart- 
heid, and worked through the State 
legislature to impose sanctions on 
South Africa. Together with the brave 
peoples of South Africa and the respon- 
sible members of the international 
community, they took a stand in this 
battle and helped to bring about the 
dismantling of apartheid. 

Now it is time to help put in place a 
post-apartheid, multiracial system. It 
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is time to focus on rebuilding a new 
South Africa. This legislation aims to 
do this by paving the way for a new 
Government in South Africa to benefit 
from multilateral lending and trade 
concessions appropriate to a develop- 
ing economy. I urge State and local 
governments to also respond to the 
needs of the new South Africa by re- 
pealing their own sanctions legislation. 

I sincerely hope that South Africans 
will soon know economic prosperity in 
conjunction with their new democracy. 
With the lifting of economic sanctions, 
we are signaling to South Africans that 
we stand ready to support them in 
their struggle to reinvent their coun- 
try. 

Madam President, I urge unanimous 
support of the South Africa legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I give 
my strong support to this measure to 
repeal economic sanctions against 
South Africa and to encourage the de- 
velopment of a nonracial democracy in 
that nation. 

Following decades of repressive 
apartheid policies, South Africa’s Par- 
liament yesterday approved the end of 
exclusive white control of its govern- 
ment by creating a multiracial body, 
the Transitional Executive Council, to 
oversee key government functions. All 
friends of freedom and democracy hail 
this important step toward the end of 
the cruel legacy of apartheid and the 
beginning of nonracial democracy in 
South Africa. 

Great credit for this historic achieve- 
ment must be given to Nelson Mandela, 
President F.W. de Klerk, and other 
courageous leaders in South Africa who 
have worked hard, and sometimes at 
great personal risk, for the principles 
of freedom and justice. It is a sign of 
great hope that more and more South 
Africians are joining in this process of 
peaceful change. 

This victory for the people of South 
Africa is also a gratifying achievement 
for American foreign policy. Sanctions 
by the United States and other nations 
played a critical role in expediting re- 
form. As a means of foreign policy 
pressure, sanctions have a mixed 
record. They have not always worked 
as well as these sanctions have worked. 
I am sure that economists and histo- 
rians will be analyzing these sanctions 
as an excellent case study for the fu- 
ture. 

Now, with our support, the forces of 
democracy, justice, and freedom can 
move forward with new confidence to 
create a new South Africa. In light of 
the dramatic developments of recent 
months, leaders on both sides in South 
Africa agree that the sanctions should 
be lifted. The continuation of such 
measures is clearly doing more harm 
than good. 

The bill we are introducing today 
will repeal most provisions prohibiting 
economic contact with South Africa, 
and repeal the remaining provisions 
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upon the President’s certification to 
Congress that an interim government 
had been elected in South Africa on a 
nonracial basis through free and fair 
elections. 

The United States must stand ready 
to assist the people of South Africa in 
the establishment of their new nation. 
The Clinton administration has al- 
ready pledged to enhance this county’s 
assistance for the national peace ac- 
cord structures and for the election 
process through programs on voter 
education and training for political 
parties. 

The legislation emphasizes the im- 
portance of continuing assistance to 
South Africa during the transitional 
process to a new democracy, especially 
to help South Africans victimized by 
apartheid, to support democratic insti- 
tution-building and activities to pre- 
pare for the election, to end political 
violence, and promote human rights. 

For decades, the vast majority of 
South Africans—over 90 percent of the 
country’s population—have suffered 
under the repressive and reprehensible 
system of apartheid. Finally, South Af- 
ricans of all races can join hands and 
work together to provide for their com- 
mon future, and they deserve our sup- 
port. I urge my colleagues to join in af- 
firming our commitment to a non- 
racial democracy in South Africa by 
enacting this important measure as 
soon as possible. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I first would like to thank Sen- 
ator KERREY for his gracious deferral of 
his speaking time. I just have a couple 
of comments that I would like to make 
to indicate my support for S. 1493, the 
South African Democratic Transition 
Support Act, introduced moments ago 
by Senator KASSEBAUM. 

I congratulate Senators KASSEBAUM 
and SIMON and the cosponsors of the 
South African Democratic Transition 
Support Act and indicate not only my 
support but my delight, really, in join- 
ing with this effort. 

Mr. President, we live in an extraor- 
dinary time. Not only have we seen the 
fall of the Iron Curtain, but we have 
seen the potential for peace in the Mid- 
dle East. We are also seeing and wit- 
nessing the end of apartheid, and today 
we now see hope has been restored and 
is being restored in South Africa as 
that country moves toward the end of 
apartheid toward free elections and 
equally for all citizens in a democratic 
government. 

Today, Mr. Mandela at the United 
Nations called for an end of the sanc- 
tions which had been implemented 
some time ago by this country and 
other nations of the free world to show 
our disapproval of apartheid and all 
that it meant. 

I support Mr. Mandela’s call for the 
end of apartheid and the end of sanc- 
tions and suggest to the Members of 
this body that support is appropriate at 
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this time if we are to encourage the de- 
velopment of democracy in South Afri- 


ca. 

A little background, Mr. President. 
As a State legislator, many years ago I 
spearheaded, in Illinois, the implemen- 
tation of sanctions and the passage of 
sanction legislation against the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa. I started, I 
believe it was, in 1983 until we passed 
the bill guaranteeing that there would 
be no investments from Illinois in 
South Africa until the system of apart- 
heid ended. It was a long fight, and we 
went through the debate, but it cer- 
tainly was an appropriate one because 
it demonstrated that we could use 
peaceful means, peaceful, coercion in 
support of our values. 

I daresay, Mr. President, sanctions 
worked. Sanctions worked. And now we 
have gotten to the point that we have 
an opportunity before us to remove the 
sanctions so as to help the outcome 
that we all hoped all those many years 
would transpire, the outcome being a 
move to democracy, free elections, and 
democratic government. So we have an 
opportunity to nurture the change that 
we helped start to fan the flames, if 
you will, that started with the spark of 
sanctions in this Nation years ago and 
now to help South Africa’s transition 
to democratic government. 

I just want to say I was in South Af- 
rica recently, and I must tell you that 
the people there are anxious to see this 
process go forward. They are anxious 
for the economic help and support that 
increased investment and increased 
economic activity will bring. By re- 
moving sanctions we will be able then 
to support and assist the development 
or redevelopment of that economy so 
that all South Africans can participate 
as equal and free citizens in a new 
democratic South Africa. 

I just wanted to congratulate Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM and those Members of 
this body for bringing this legislation 
forward and to indicate my support. I 
will have more to say on this subject 
later in the week, but today in light of 
the extraordinary announcement that 
Mr. Mandela made at the United Na- 
tions I wanted to add my voice in sup- 
port of his effort to have the sanctions 
removed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate or comment on S. 1493? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
understand it has been cleared on both 
sides of the aisle for unanimous pas- 


sage. 

Mr. SIMON. That is my understand- 
ing, Mr. President. I think we ve at 
the point we are ready for passag 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 
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S. 1493 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “South Afri- 
can Democratic Transition Support Act of 
1993". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) After decades of apartheid, South Africa 
has entered a new era which presents a his- 
toric opportunity for a transition to a peace- 
ful, stable, and democratic future. 

(2) Through broad and open negotiations, 
the parties in South Africa have reached a 
landmark agreement on the future of their 
country. This agreement includes the estab- 
lishment of a Transitional Executive Council 
and the setting of a date for nonracial elec- 
tions. 

(3) The international community has a 
vital interest in supporting the transition 
from apartheid toward nonracial democracy. 

(4) The success of the transition in South 
Africa is crucial to the stability and eco- 
nomic development of the southern African 
region. 

(5) Representative leaders in South Africa, 
including Nelson Mandela of the African Na- 
tional Congress, have called for an end to all 
remaining measures limiting economic con- 
tacts with South Africa. 

(6) In light of recent developments, the 
continuation of such measures is detrimen- 
tal to persons disadvantaged by apartheid. 
SEC. 3. UNITED STATES POLICY. 

It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the United States should— 

(A) strongly support the Transitional Ex- 
ecutive Council in South Africa, 

(B) encourage rapid progress toward the es- 
tablishment of a nonracial democratic gov- 
ernment in South Africa, and 

(C) support a consolidation of democracy 
in South Africa through democratic elec- 
tions for an interim government and a new 
nonracial constitution; 

(2) the United States should continue to 
provide assistance to support the transition 
to a nonracial democracy in South Africa, 
and should urge international financial insti- 
tutions and other donors to also provide such 
assistance; 

(3) to the maximum extent practicable, the 
United States should consult closely with 
international financial institutions, other 
donors, and South African entities on a co- 
ordinated strategy to support the transition 
to a nonracial democracy in South Africa; 

(4) in order to provide ownership and man- 
agerial opportunities, professional advance- 
ment, training, and employment for dis- 
advantaged South Africans and to respond to 
the historical inequities created under apart- 
heid, the United States should— 

(A) promote the expansion of private enter- 
prise and free markets in South Africa, 

(B) encourage the South African private 
sector to take a special responsibility and in- 
terest in providing such opportunities, ad- 
vancement, training, and employment for 
disadvantaged South Africans, and 

(C) encourage United States private sector 
investment in and trade with South Africa; 

(5) the United States should urge the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa to liberalize its 
trade and investment policies to facilitate 
the expansion of the economy, and to shift 
resources to meet the needs of disadvantaged 
South Africans; 

(6) the United States should promote co- 
operation between South Africa and other 
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countries in the region to foster regional sta- 
bility and economic growth; and 

(7) the United States should demonstrate 
its support for an expedited transition to, 
and should adopt a long term policy bene- 
ficial to the establishment and perpetuation 
of, a nonracial democracy in South Africa. 
SEC. 4. REPEAL OF APARTHEID SANCTIONS LAWS 

AND OTHER PROVISIONS DIRECTED 
AT SOUTH AFRICA. 

(a) COMPREHENSIVE ANTI-APARTHEID ACT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—AII provisions of the Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 (22 
U.S.C. 5001 and following) are repealed as of 
the date of enactment of this Act, except for 
the sections specified in paragraph (2). 

(2) EFFECTIVE DATE OF REPEAL OF CODE OF 
CONDUCT REQUIREMENTS.—Sections 1, 3, 
203(a), 208(b), 205, 207, 208, 601, 603, and 604 of 
the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1986 are repealed as of the date on which the 
President certifies to the Congress that an 
interim government that was elected on a 
nonracial basis through free and fair elec- 
tions has taken office in South Africa. 

(3) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(A) Section 
3 of the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act 
of 1986 is amended by striking paragraphs (2) 
through (4) and paragraphs (7) through (9), by 
inserting ‘‘and’’ at the end of paragraph (5), 
and by striking “p and’’ at the end of para- 
graph (6) and inserting a period. 

(B) The following provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 that were enacted by 
the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 
1986 are repealed: subsections (e)(2), (f), and 
(g) of section 116 (22 U.S.C. 2151n); section 117 
(22 U.S.C. 21510), relating to assistance for 
disadvantaged South Africans; and section 
535 (22 U.S.C. 2346d), Section 116(e)(1) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
striking "(1)". 

(b) OTHER PROVISIONS.—The following pro- 
visions are repealed or amended as follows: 

(1) Subsections (c) and (d) of section 802 of 
the International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1985 (99 Stat. 261) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) Section 211 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 
(99 Stat. 432) is repealed, and section 1(b) of 
that Act is amended by striking the item in 
the table of contents relating to section 211, 

(3) Sections 1223 and 1224 of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1988 and 1989 (101 Stat. 1415) is repealed, and 
section l(b) of that Act is amended by strik- 
ing the items in the table of contents relat- 
ing to sections 1223 and 1224. 

(4) Section 362 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 
(105 Stat, 716) is repealed, and section 2 of 
that Act is amended by striking the item in 
the table of contents relating to section 362. 

(5) Section 2(b)(9) of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635(b)(9)) is re- 
pealed. 

(6) Section 43 of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act (22 U.S.C. 286aa) is amended by re- 
pealing subsection (b) and by striking “(a)”. 

(7) Section 330 of H.R. 5205 of the 99th Con- 
gress (Department of Transportation and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1987) (22 
U.S.C. 5056a) as incorporated by reference in 
section 101(1) of Public Law 99-500 and Pub- 
lic-Law 99-591, and made effective as if en- 
acted into law by section 106 of Public Law 
100-202, is repealed. 

(c) SANCTIONS MEASURES. ADOPTED BY 
STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS OR PRIVATE 
ENTITIES.—The Congress urges all State or 
local governments and all private entities in 
the United States that have adopted any re- 
striction on economic interactions with 
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South Africa, or any policy discouraging 

such interaction, to rescind such restriction 

or policy. 

SEC. 5. UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
TRANSITION TO A NONRACIAL DE- 
MOCRACY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The President is author- 
ized and encouraged to provide assistance 
under chapter 10 of part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (relating to the Develop- 
ment Fund for Africa) or chapter 4 of part II 
of that Act (relating to the Economic Sup- 
port Fund) to support the transition to non- 
racial democracy in South Africa. Such as- 
sistance shall— 

(1) focus on building the capacity of dis- 
advantaged South Africans to take their 
rightful place in the political, social, and 
economic systems of their country; 

(2) give priority to working with and 
through South African nongovernmental or- 
ganizations whose leadership and staff rep- 
resent the majority population and which 
have the support of the disadvantaged com- 
munities being served by such organizations; 

(3) in the case of education programs— 

(A) be used to increase the capacity of 
South African institutions to better serve 
the needs of individuals disadvantaged by 
apartheid; 

(B) emphasize education within South Afri- 
ca to the extent that assistance takes the 
form of scholarships for disadvantaged South 
African students; and 

(C) fund nontraditional training activities; 

(4) support activities to prepare South Af- 
rica for elections, including voter and civic 
education programs, political party building, 
and technical electoral assistance; 

(5) support activities and entities, such as 
the Peace Accord structures, which are 
working to end the violence in South Africa; 
and 

(6) support activities to promote human 
rights, democratization, and a civil society. 

(b) GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA.— 

(1) LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE.—Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), assistance pro- 
vided in accordance with this section may 
not be made available to the Government of 
South Africa, or organizations financed and 
substantially controlled by that government, 
unless the President certifies to the Congress 
that an interim government that was elected 
on a nonracial basis through free and fair 
elections has taken office in South Africa. 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—Notwithstanding para- 
graph (1), assistance may be provided for— 

{A) the Transitional Executive Council; 

(B) South African higher education institu- 
tions, particularly those traditionally dis- 
advantaged by apartheid policies; and 

(C) any other organization, entity, or ac- 
tivity if the President determines that the 
assistance would promote the transition to 
nonracial democracy in South Africa. 


Any determination under subparagraph (C) 
shall be based on consultations with South 
African individuals and organizations rep- 
resentative of the majority population in 
South Africa (particularly consultations 
through the Transitional Executive Council) 
and consultations with the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. 

SEC. 6. UNITED STATES INVESTMENT AND 

TRADE. 


(a) TAX TREATY.—The President should 
begin immediately to negotiate a tax treaty 
with South Africa to facilitate United States 
investment in that country. 

(b) OPIC.—The President should imme- 
diately initiate negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa for an agreement 
authorizing the Overseas Private Investment 
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Corporation to carry out programs with re- 
spect to South Africa in order to expand 
United States investment in that country. 

(c) TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT AGENCY.—In 
carrying out section 661 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, the Director of the 
Trade and Development Agency should pro- 
vide additional funds for activities related to 
projects in South Africa. 

(d) EXPORT-IMPORT BANK.—The Export-Im- 
port Bank of the United States should ex- 
pand its activities in connection with ex- 
ports to South Africa. 

(e) PROMOTING DISADVANTAGED ENTER- 
PRISES.— 

(1) INVESTMENT AND TRADE PROGRAMS.— 
Each of the agencies referred to in sub- 
sections (b) through (d) should take active 
steps to encourage the use of its programs to 
promote business enterprises in South Africa 
that are majority-owned by South Africans 
disadvantaged by apartheid. 

(2) UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PROCURE- 
MENT.—Notwithstanding any law relating to 
the making or performance of, or the expend- 
iture of funds for, United States Government 
contracts, the Secretary of State and the 
head of any other department or agency of 
the United States carrying out activities in 
South Africa shall, to the maximum extent 
practicable, in procuring goods or services, 
make affirmative efforts to assist business 
enterprises having more than 50 percent ben- 
eficial ownership by South African blacks or 
other nonwhite South Africans. 

SEC. 7. INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS. 

The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency should use the authorities of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 to promote the develop- 
ment of a nonracial democracy in South Af- 
rica. 

SEC, 8. OTHER COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS. 

In addition to the actions specified in the 
preceding sections of this Act, the President 
should seek to conclude cooperative agree- 
ments with South Africa on a range of is- 
sues, including cultural and scientific issues. 
SEC. 9. INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 

TIONS AND OTHER DONORS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The President should en- 
courage other donors, particularly Japan and 
the European Community countries, to ex- 
pand their activities in support of the transi- 
tion to nonracial democracy in South Africa. 

(b) INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS.—The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tor of each relevant international financial 
institution, including the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Development Associa- 
tion, to urge that institution to initiate or 
expand its lending and other financial assist- 
ance activities to South Africa in order to 
support the transition to nonracial democ- 
racy in South Africa. 

SEC. 10. CONSULTATION WITH SOUTH AFRICANS. 

In carrying out this Act, the President 
shall consult. closely with South African in- 
dividuals and organizations representative of 
the majority population in South Africa 
(particularly consultations through the 
Transitional Executive Council) and others 
committed to abolishing the remnants of 
apartheid. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. SIMON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT; 
LABOR, HHS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate considers the Labor, HHS ap- 
propriations bill on Monday, Septem- 
ber 27, the following Senators be recog- 
nized to offer in the order stated the 
following amendments and that any 
rollcall votes ordered in relation to 
these amendments not occur prior to 
Tuesday, September 28: 

Domenici amendment, relevant; 

Nickles amendment, striking helper 
language; 

Lautenberg amendment, smoking in 
schools. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
prior to any votes that may be stacked 
to occur on Tuesday, there be 20 min- 
utes equally divided between Senators 
KENNEDY and NICKLES, or their des- 
ignees, for debate on the Nickles helper 
language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, before I 
yield the floor, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senators be permitted to 
speak in morning business for up to 10 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senators from Kansas and Illinois are 
finished, I would seek recognition to 
speak as if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I thank the Chair. 


NORTH AMERICAN FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I have 
asked for this time to discuss the pro- 
posed North American Free-Trade 
Agreement, which I very strongly op- 
pose. Since 1990, when this process first 
began, I have argued that a free-trade 
agreement with Mexico at this time 
would hurt United States workers, 
would hurt the United States economy, 
hurt the United States environment 
and, in short, would be detrimental to 
the overall best interests of the Amer- 
ican people. 

My views have not changed. In fact, 
in the time since that 1990 period, more 
information has come to light. And as 
we have learned more about the text of 
the actual agreement that has been ne- 
gotiated, my belief in the disastrous 
consequences of this particular agree- 
ment have grown stronger and strong- 
er. 

There was a time when I held some 
hope that the side agreements being 
negotiated by the Clinton administra- 
tion could perhaps resolve some as- 
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pects of the problems. But now that 
these negotiations have been com- 
pleted, I have concluded that the side 
agreements have done virtually noth- 
ing to deal with the grave threat to our 
U.S. job base and to our own environ- 
ment. 

So I am pleased to work with the 
large and growing coalition of people 
who are in opposition to this NAFTA 
agreement. At this time it is clear, I 
think, that a majority of the House of 
Representatives opposes the NAFTA 
agreement. I think the votes here in 
the Senate are less clear, although one 
thing is certain, and that is there is 
more opposition to NAFTA today in 
the Senate than there was 6 months 
ago. I would predict that that opposi- 
tion will continue to grow. 

So it is possible that if a vote should 
eventually occur in the Senate—which 
would only happen if NAFTA were to 
be approved in the House, so if the 
House turns it down we will not deal 
with it here in the Senate—should we 
come to the point where the Senate did 
deal with it, I do not think anybody 
can today accurately predict the out- 
come of that vote. I think it is possible 
that we may be able to defeat it in the 
Senate as well. 

In any event, whether in the House or 
the Senate, NAFTA should be defeated. 

Before I detail some of my own basic 
concerns with NAFTA, I want to focus 
the debate on what I think has to be 
the central issue on this matter. I 
think the sole criteria, the bottom 
line, for determining how to vote on 
the NAFTA should be whether it 
strengthens the U.S. economy, creates 
more jobs for the American people, and 
improves our standard of living. Or 
said the other way, if it develops that 
NAFTA will cost us jobs, and damage 
our standard of living, and our econ- 
omy, without any question it should be 
voted down, and I think the weight of 
evidence shows that to be the case. But 
that ought to be the test that we meas- 
ure against. 

Arguments that Congress should ap- 
prove the NAFTA to somehow guaran- 
tee or ensure President Salinas of Mex- 
ico his ability to handpick his succes- 
sor—as some have suggested—have ab- 
solutely no place in this debate. As a 
recent editorial in the New York Times 
states ‘“‘such an argument insults 
Americans on both sides of the United 
States-Mexico border.” Nor do I believe 
that arguments such as other nations 
who trade with the United States 
would be surprised if we defeat NAFTA 
should be considered. Most countries 
cannot understand why we are even on 
the verge of considering a matter such 
as this. Some have said we have to do 
it because the President wants it— 
whether it be President Bush, or in this 
case, President Clinton. I do not think 
that either is a relevant factor with re- 
spect to voting this up or down on the 
merits. I think we have to continue to 
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focus on the single, central question 
that is overriding, that is, is it in the 
best economic interests of the Amer- 
ican people? ; 

As I say, I think the evidence is abso- 
lutely compelling that it is against the 
economic interests of the American 
people. If that is the conclusion that 
Congress reaches that NAFTA is a bad 
deal and will hurt the country, then we 
should clearly vote it down. 

Some of the NAFTA advocates have 
said no, it is too late for that, the proc- 
ess has now come so far that even if it 
has flaws, it ought to be passed. 

During the debate on fast track, that 
was the procedure under which we first 
set this thing in motion a long time 
ago, those people who spoke in favor of 
giving the President the authority to 
negotiate this agreement repeatedly 
said that we would have another 
chance later to actually vote up or 
down on the agreement itself. 

In fact, one Senator, who strongly 
supports NAFTA now, said back during 
the 1991 debates “Ultimately, we will 
decide whether the negotiators pro- 
duced a good deal for our country.”’ 

Another Senator at that time said 
the approval of the fast track author- 
ity “does not commit the Congress to 
support the trade agreements that are 
negotiated. If we find that any of those 
agreements are not in the national in- 
terest, we can simply vote them down, 
and, of course, we will.” In fact, the 
minority leader himself at the time 
made the same point in saying: “And 
let us not forget we have the last word. 
If an agreement is not acceptable, it 
can be rejected by a simple majority.” 

That is the situation we find our- 
selves in. We have the power to turn it 
down, and turn it down we should. 

So Senators cannot both contend 
that we should approve the fast track 
authority because we can then later 
turn down an agreement and then later 
come back around 2 years later and 
argue that now that the agreement is 
completed it is really too late to vote 
it down and we are sort of locked in 
and we have to go ahead even if it is a 
mistake. 

Turning to the agreement itself, I 
think it is important to point out that 
there is no historic example of a free 
trade agreement anywhere in history— 
certainly, in modern history—between 
countries of such vastly different levels 
of economic development. 

We are clearly an advanced nation. 
Mexico is a Third World, underdevel- 
oped country in many ways. And there 
is a vast differential in our standards 
of living, our wage standards, our 
working conditions, environmental 
standards. But because these differen- 
tials are so vast, no other country has 
attempted to try to construct a free 
trade agreement because they can see 
the great threat of jobs moving from 
the country with the high standard of 
living to the country with the low 
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standard of living to take advantage of 
the low wages in that underdeveloped 
country. 

It was for this reason that the Euro- 
pean Community in fact rejected the 
application by the country of Turkey 
for membership in the European Com- 
munity. Turkey was turned away es- 
sentially because of the huge difference 
in levels of economic development and 
Turkey in that instance is very com- 
parable to Mexico in today’s instance. 

Likewise, the European Community 
has been careful not to rush headlong 
into trade agreements with the former 
Soviet bloc countries. Well, why is 
this? Because again the wage standards 
and the other standards are very low. 
In the emerging democracies out of the 
old Soviet Union, if they were to come 
into a common market, it would be 
very destabilizing to the job base of the 
existing advanced countries in Europe. 

As Sir Leon Britten, the EC Vice 
President for External Relations stated 
just this month: 

We want the countries of Eastern and 
Central Europe to become members of the 
European Community at the moment when 
their economies will have developed to the 
point where becoming members of the Euro- 
pean Community will be of benefit to them 
and not a burden, 

So the European Community rejected 
Turkey’s application for membership 
and is now resisting free trade arrange- 
ments with Eastern European coun- 
tries because such arrangements would 
lower the living standards in the more 
advanced countries and drain the jobs 
away. That is precisely the problem 
that we face with NAFTA—the threat 
of draining jobs out of the United 
States. 

I might say parenthetically, there 
are two very important stories in the 
news today on this issue of job loss in 
America. We do not have enough jobs 
now. In fact we have a desperate short- 
age of jobs in our country. 

Today, there is a story out on the 
wire reporting a story in the Detroit 
News in my home State indicating that 
General Motors has plans to eliminate 
as many as 50,000 workers over the next 
few years. That is very distressing 
news to hear because we need those 
jobs. It is not clear what other work 
those displaced workers would be able 
to find in the kind of an economy we 
have today. 

Also in the Wall Street Journal 
today, on page A2, there is a summary 
of what the job prospects are for Amer- 
ica—looking forward over the next 
year through 1994. They use the words 
“gloomy assessment” because they do 
not see the economy working in a way 
to give us the kind of job creation that 
our people need to have the work avail- 
able for people to do to be able to earn 
an income, support themselves and 
support their families. 

So we are talking about a serious job 
base problem already in America. Then 
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the NAFTA comes along, providing all 
of these different incentives to cause 
people to close down operations in 
America and move them to Mexico and 
take the jobs down south of the border. 

We all know the facts about the wage 
disparities between the United States 
and Mexico. In 1992, the average hourly 
wage for U.S. manufacturing workers, 
including benefits, is $16.17 cents an 
hour. By the time you take out Social 
Security taxes, Federal taxes and State 
taxes, it does not leave much in the 
way of after-tax pay to support a fam- 
ily in America today. But, neverthe- 
less, U.S. manufacturing wages are on 
average $16.17 an hour, including bene- 
fits. 

The comparable figure on average for 
the Mexican worker is only $2.35. So it 
is over $16 in the United States and 
slightly over $2 down there in Mexico. 
But many workers in Mexico do not 
even earn $2.35 an hour. In what is 
called the maquiladora area of Mexico, 
where there has been this massive 
buildup of companies that have left 
America and gone to Mexico to ship 
the work down there, the average wage 
is actually lower. The wage in the 
maquiladora area averages $1.65 an 
hour. Bear in mind that the minimum 
wage in the United States is well above 
that. 

The minimum wage here is $4.35 
while down in Mexico it is actually less 
than 60 cents an hour. It is less than 60 
cents an hour. The other day in a big 
public gathering on NAFTA, we talked 
about this fact. More recently, in a 
hearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee, Tom Donahue, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the International 
AFL-CIO, came in to say that the basic 
net effect of the free trade agreement 
with Mexico will be to expand the Unit- 
ed States labor force by over 50 million 
Mexican workers. 

Let me say that again, because it is 
a very powerful fact. If we go into 
NAFTA, what we will have done is we 
will have expanded the labor pool in 
our own economy by over 50 million ad- 
ditional workers—Mexican workers— 
who, as we know, today have a mini- 
mum wage of less than 60 cents an hour 
and an average wage of about $2 an 
hour; but a vast number of whom work 
for $1.25 and $1.30 an hour. 

If we add all of those prospective 
workers to our work force and we do 
not have enough jobs for our own peo- 
ple now, what will happen to our Amer- 
ican people that need jobs, and what is 
going to happen to those jobs? In many 
instances, they will move to Mexico. 
But also, in order to keep jobs from 
moving to Mexico, American workers 
are going to be told they have to take 
the lower wages to keep the jobs they 
have. That is what this is really all 
about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a limit of 10 minutes as in morning 
business, but the Senator can seek 
unanimous consent for additional time. 
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Mr. RIEGLE. I hope to finish. I know 
the Senator from Nebraska is waiting. 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, these 
low Mexican wages have acted as a 
huge magnet to attract United States 
jobs and investment from America to 
Mexico. In fact, we have lost over 
700,000 American jobs to Mexico just to 
this point. The Big Three auto compa- 
nies—ForRD, Chrysler, and GM—have 
over 70 plants in Mexico, and the list of 
corporations already operating down 
there is long; there are over 2,000 man- 
ufacturing operations in Mexico. It 
reads like a list of the Fortune 500. 

We cannot allow that to continue to 
worsen, as it has been. NAFTA is not 
the only alternative to the status quo. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
HOLLINGS] has introduced a bill calling 
for a common market in North, 
Central, and South America, based on a 
common belief in democracy and a 
meaningful social charter. Others have 
put forward alternative ideas. I like 
Senator HOLLINGS’ idea. There is a dif- 
ferent way to go, a way other than 
NAFTA. 

But the issue we are presented with 
at this time is whether NAFTA by it- 
self, the Mexican Free-Trade Agree- 
ment, will make our current situation 
better or worse. It is clear, as you go 
through the facts one by one, that it 
will make our current situation much, 
much worse. 

At its heart, NAFTA is much more of 
an investment agreement than it is a 
trade agreement, because NAFTA pro- 
vides important new protections for 
United States investments in Mexico. 
It provides an incentive to take and 
move investment to Mexico under 
these new investment guarantees. 

For example, NAFTA guarantees 
being able to repatriate across the bor- 
der profits, dividends, and capital 
gains. It guarantees the convertibility 
of currency at market rates and guards 
against the nationalization of property 
by guaranteeing compensation for ex- 
propriated property. It also provides 
unprecedented protections for intellec- 
tual property, including trade action 
such as trademarks, copyrights, and 
patents. Why is that in there? It is in 
there because the investment interests 
want that. If they are going to sink bil- 
lions of dollars down in Mexico, they 
are insisting on those kinds of safe- 
guards and guarantees. 

The other side of the equation is: 
What kind of guarantees do workers 
get? What kind of guarantees are pro- 
vided for the environment? That is 
where this thing breaks down. You do 
not find them there because it was not 
designed for that purpose. It was de- 
signed by Wall Street for Wall Street, 
and basically to allow a handful of peo- 
ple to make billions of dollars by ship- 
ping United States jobs and investment 
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down to Mexico, where wages are low, 
environmental standards are virtually 
nonexistent, and where people, by so 
doing, can drive up the price of their 
stock and sell it at huge profits and 
make billions and billions in private 
profits. That is what this is about. 

There are flawed studies that fail to 
take into account the fact that these 
investment guarantees will change the 
incentives and cause more investment 
to go down to Mexico. When you factor 
that in, it is obvious that this addi- 
tional shift of investment from Amer- 
ica to Mexico, because of these addi- 
tional incentives and protections, will 
very greatly increase the job loss from 
our country. 

For example, the Economic Policy 
Institute, a well-respected group, found 
that when the investment shifts are ac- 
tually taken into account, 550,000 U.S. 
workers will lose their jobs under 
NAFTA. The Economic Strategy Insti- 
tute predicted that more than 220,000 
American jobs will be lost. And a study 
by professors from Skidmore College 
and the University of Massachusetts 
conclude that there will be up to 500,000 
jobs lost as a result of NAFTA. 

So even across the range of those es- 
timates, you will see that these experts 
are forecasting hundreds of thousands 
of additional American jobs being 
moved to Mexico under NAFTA. But 
the job loss is not all of the damage. 
That is the most severe and the most 
easily measured damage but, as I say, 
NAFTA will also bring an unprece- 
dented new downward pressure on 
wages of workers who still have jobs 
here in the United States. 

A Prof. Ed Leamer, of the University 
of California, concluded in his studies 
that one of the effects of NAFTA will 
be to create an average wage loss of 
about $1,000 per worker, of the workers 
still here in the United States. He 
thinks about 70 percent of the Amer- 
ican labor force will find that kind of 
downward pressure on what they are 
now earning, and that they will have to 
surrender some of their current income 
as these adjustments are worked out. 

Lester Thurow, the highly respected 
head of MIT, in testimony before the 
Senate Commerce Committee, agreed. 
He claimed that two-thirds of U.S. 
workers would be subjected to unprece- 
dented downward pressure on wages if 
NAFTA is adopted. It is a logical result 
of NAFTA. That is part of why it was 
negotiated. I think it was to drive 
down wages in this country and force 
the movement of a lot of jobs to Mex- 
ico where profit margins could be wid- 
ened. 

So you can start to see why the abil- 
ity to close a plant in the United 
States and move it to Mexico will be- 
come very easy. The pension manage- 
ment people in this country—who keep 
the pressure on the CEO’s and the oper- 
ating officers of large, publicly held 
companies—are going to basically tell 
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those companies that they have to 
close American plants and move them 
to Mexico in order to take advantage of 
the more favorable, lower costs of pro- 
duction down in that country. 

If NAFTA passes, many CEO’s will 
come back and say: “Do not blame me 
for closing the plant in Michigan, or 
Missouri, or some other State, and 
moving it to Mexico; I had no choice. 
The pension management people, who 
hold large blocks of stock in my com- 
pany, told me if I do not close this 
American plant and move to Mexico, 
they are going to fire me and, as a re- 
sult, I have no choice. So I am sorry, 
but that is the way it is.” 

And the plant here in America will 
close 30 days from now, and that work 
is going to go to Mexico. 

(Mr. ROCKEFELLER assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. RIEGLE. That is what we are 
talking about. In fact, there are sur- 
veys that show that 55 percent of ex- 
ecutives of manufacturing companies 
with over $1 billion in sales have stated 
that they are very likely or somewhat 
likely to shift their production to Mex- 
ico. 

So that is what we should expect if 
NAFTA goes into effect. 

There is more damage that will be 
done, by the way, than just the job loss 
and to the grinding down of wage levels 
here in the United States. I want to ad- 
dress some of the myths that have been 
put forward by the pro-NAFTA people. 
One of the claims by the pro-NAFTA 
side is that the United States will only 
lose low-skilled jobs to Mexico, those 
jobs that would be lost anyway, and 
somehow, in turn, we are going to 
magically get an offset in terms of 
higher-skilled, higher-wage jobs in this 
country. 

In fact, the Labor Secretary in recent 
testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee referred to these jobs as 
“unskilled, routine jobs.” They are, 
nevertheless, very important jobs, and 
if you have one and it is what you are 
supporting yourself and your family 
with, you sure do not want to give it up 
to a Mexican worker earning one-sev- 
enth or one-ninth of what you are 
being paid. 

But the truth is we are currently los- 
ing both high- and low-skilled jobs to 
Mexico. Let me read an excerpt from 
an article in the New York Times from 
March 31 of this year. It starts out: 

Walk down the long rows of huge ma- 
chines, newly installed in the freshly painted 
Ford Motor Company factory. Stop to exam- 
ine the futuristic control panels that will 
run this automated factory. Watch Mexican 
engineers fine-tuning the new machines. And 
it becomes easy to imagine—except for the 
Spanish and the low salaries—that this most 
modern of engine plants is really in Dear- 
born, Mich., and not here on an arid plateau 
in northern Mexico. 

Staffing the plant are people like Eleazor 
Faudoa, a 32-year-old technician equal in 
skill and motivation to the best in Dearborn, 
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but earning only $1,000 a month, one-fourth 
the wage of an American counterpart. Cur- 
rently, Mr. Faudoa heads a team completing 
the installation of machines that will grind 
the connecting rods for a new four-cylinder, 
multi-valve engine. Illustrating the sort of 
initiative often sought from American work- 
ers, Mr. Faudoa had a say in the machinery’s 
design. ‘‘The manufacturers agreed to incor- 
porate some of our suggestions," he said, 
“like those for a simpler electrical system 
and for easier access for maintenance.” 

Northern Mexico—not just the border 
towns but a strip more than 300 miles deep— 
is rapidly becoming the newest American in- 
dustrial belt. By most accounts, nearly 
600,000 jobs have been located in Mexico that 
in the past might have been in the United 
States. Most are at maquiladoras, the simple 
assembly plants that pioneered the migra- 
tion in the 1970's. But the maquiladoras are 
increasingly being automated, making them 
harder to tell apart from Midwestern fac- 
tories. 

So the Mexican workforce is skilled 
and is becoming more skilled. 

In the 1989 to 1990 school year, Mex- 
ico had over 342,000 engineering stu- 
dents enrolled in engineering studies in 
that country, almost as many as the 
United States and the same thing, very 
high numbers, in their vocational 
schools providing a large potential sup- 
ply of skilled workers and future man- 
agers needed for advance manufactur- 
ing. 

Another myth by the NAFTA side 
that needs to be exploded is that some- 
how the Mexicans have a lot of money 
by which to buy goods made in the 
United States. Not so. The average in- 
come down there is very low in com- 
parison to ours. I give an example. Per 
capita, GDP in the United States is 
$21,449; in Canada with which we have a 
trade agreement, it is almost exactly 
the same. But in Mexico it is not 
$21,000; it is $3,350, a tiny fraction as 
much. In fact, the Mexican citizen, on 
average, in terms of buying consumer 
goods from the United States, do you 
know how much they spend actually on 
average for consumer goods from our 
country? About $60 of that $3,300 or so 
annul income, $60 of it comes up here 
to the United States to buy goods. 
There are no jobs in that worth talking 
about. So we need to defeat the 
NAFTA. 

The administration contends that 
Mexico is a great market for United 
States products, claiming that the av- 
erage Mexican currently buys $450 of 
United States goods and that NAFTA 
will only increase Mexican consump- 
tion of United States products. 

This is just wrong. Half of United 
States exports to Mexico are sent to 
the maquildadora production zone— 
which is included in products that are 
reshipped to the United States. This 
trade—about $21 billion a year—re- 
flects lost U.S. jobs, not new ones. Over 
one-third of United States exports to 
Mexico is in the form capital goods, 
supplies, and components—clearly not 
the purchases of average Mexican con- 
sumers. 
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Once these exports are removed from 
the picture, the average Mexican 
consumer actually only purchases 
about $60 annually in U.S. goods—an 
amount insignificant to stimulate job 
growth in the United States. 

And there is no reason to believe that 
Mexican workers will soon have the 
wealth to buy United States products. 
Mexican workers earn considerably less 
than they did at the beginning of the 
1980's. Unless wages are allowed to in- 
crease as productivity increases—a sit- 
uation that NAFTA does nothing to 
foster—Mexican workers will not be 
able to become good consumers of 
United States products. 

Contrary to the assertions of NAFTA 
advocates, low Mexican wages do not 
reflect low Mexican productivity. A re- 
port by Harley Skaiken, a labor econo- 
mist at the University of California, 
notes that Mexican export producers 
have 80 to 100 percent of the productiv- 
ity of United States companies, while 
paying only 10 to 15 percent of the 
wages. In one specific example, Mexi- 
can productivity reached 97 percent of 
a United States counterpart plant. 

From the early 1980's to 1987, Mexi- 
can wages declined to less than 60 per- 
cent of their pre-1980 levels. Clearly, 
some of this decline was due to the col- 
lapse of the oil market and the debt 
crisis that followed it. But even if we 
measure Mexican wages from 1980—a 
few years before the economic crisis 
hit Mexico—to 1992—several years after 
the crisis was passed—we find that 
Mexican hourly compensation has de- 
clined 32 percent, even though produc- 
tivity is up at least 30 percent. 

In fact, had real hourly wages of 
Mexican workers paralleled increases 
in productivity, by 1990 Mexican wages 
would have been 80 percent higher than 
they were. 

This disconnect between wages and 
productivity is not an accident. The 
Mexican Government has set out to 
keep wages low, with the assistance of 
government-controlled fake unions. 
Each year, government, government- 
controlled unions, and business enter 
into El Pacto, which sets minimum and 
maximum wages for Mexican workers. 
El Pacto prevents Mexican wages from 
rising commensurate to productivity 
gains. 

Despite the compelling evidence that 
NAFTA will harm United States work- 
ers and the United States economy, 
NAFTA advocates point to the $5 bil- 
lion surplus that the United States had 
with Mexico in 1992 in an attempt to 
show the alleged benefits of the agree- 
ment. 

The argument seems to be that the 
United States had a deficit with Mex- 
ico, but as Mexico liberalized its trade 
with the United States, the deficit has 
become a surplus. Unfortunately, the 
facts show otherwise. 

First, the United States has histori- 
cally had a surplus with Mexico. 
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Throughout the 1970’s—far before Mex- 
ico liberalized its trade rules—the 
United States had a surplus with Mex- 
ico. The surplus only became a deficit 
when Mexico was overcome by its debt 
crisis, and essentially stopped buying 
foreign goods. 

Second, much of the current U.S. sur- 
plus can be attributed to the over- 
valued peso, which most economists be- 
lieve will be devalued by 10 to 20 per- 
cent next year. A 10-percent devalu- 
ation of the peso would wipe out the 
United States surplus with Mexico 
overnight, and a 20-percent devaluation 
would make it difficult for the United 
States to have a surplus with Mexico 
for years to come. 

Third, as stated earlier, 50 percent of 
United States exports to Mexico go 
straight to the maquiladoras—and then 
right back to the United States—and 
another third is made up of capital 
goods, supplies, and components. Only 
about 13 percent of United States ex- 
ports to Mexico are consumer goods. 

Since most of Mexican exports to the 
United States are consumer goods, and 
since the market for consumer goods 
tends to grow at a faster rate than the 
market for capital goods, it would not 
be surprising to see the trade surplus 
shift from the United States to Mexico. 
In fact, in the first 4 months of 1993, 
the United States surplus with Mexico 
is only about half the size of the 1992 
surplus during the same period. 

Finally, proponents of NAFTA con- 
tend that since the United States has— 
on average—lower tariffs than Mexico 
has—on average—NAFTA is per se a 
good deal for the United States. This 
argument is simplistic—and wrong. In 
important industries, high Mexican 
tariffs will remain higher for years to 
come. 

For instance, in the appliance and 
flat glass industries, Mexico lowers its 
tariffs gradually for 10 years, while the 
United States tariffs are eliminated 
immediately, even though the Mexican 
companies involved are among the 
most profitable in the world. Likewise, 
other Mexican import restrictions, 
such as the auto decree, will be phased 
out only gradually. 

If tariffs were all there was to 
NAFTA, why would Mexico support 
this agreement? The Mexican Govern- 
ment, as we have all read, is spending 
at least $25 million in a huge campaign 
to lobby the U.S. Congress and the 
American people about NAFTA. 

The Mexican Government is not con- 
ducting this extraordinary lobbying 
campaign just so that they can lower 
their tariffs more than the United 
States—they believe that the slow 
phase out of tariffs, along with the in- 
crease in investment NAFTA will 
bring, gives the Mexican the better of 
the bargain. I think they are right. 

Thus, I end where I began—stating 
my firm opposition to NAFTA. This 
Congress has a responsibility to only 
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enter trade agreements that serve to 
increase the standard of living of the 
American people—and turn down those 
agreements that do not. We must re- 
ject this agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle previously mentioned be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1993] 

AMERICA’S NEWEST INDUSTRIAL BELT 
(By Louis Uchitelle) 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO.—Walk down the long 
rows of huge machine, newly installed in the 
freshly painted Ford Motor Company fac- 
tory. Stop to examine the futuristic control 
panels that will run this automated factory. 
Watch Mexican engineers fine-turning the 
new machines, And it becomes easy to imag- 
ine—except for the Spanish and the low sala- 
ries—that this most modern of engine plants 
is really in Dearborn, Mich., and not here on 
an arid plateau in northern Mexico. 

Staffing the plant are people like Eleanor 
Faudoa, a 32-year-old technician equal In 
skill and motivation to the best in Dearborn, 
but earning only $1,000 a month, one-fourth 
the wage of an American counterpart. Cur- 
rently, Mr, Faudoa heads a team completing 
the installation of machines that will grind 
the connecting rods for a new four-cylinder, 
multi-value engine. Illustrating the sort of 
initiative often sought from American work- 
ers, Mr. Faudoa had a say in the machinery's 
design. ‘The manufactures agreed to incor- 
porate some of our suggestions," he said, 
“like those for a simpler electrical system 
and for easier access for maintenance.” 

The Ford engine plant is just one example 
of the rise of advanced manufacturing in 
northern Mexico, mainly to make products 
for exports to the United States. A.T.&T. is 
making telephone answering machines; the 
Big Three, cars and engines; Zenith, tele- 
vision sets; Whirlpool, washing machines. 
The list goes on, deep into the roster of For- 
tune Magazine’s 500 largest manufacturing 
companies. They are joined by other foreign 
giants, like Nissan and Sony, and a handful 
of Mexican manufacturers. Having invested 
millions, the Mexicans are exporting paper, 
tiles, glass and other products to America. 

Northern Mexico—not just the border 
towns but a strip more than 300 miles deep— 
is rapidly becoming the newest American in- 
dustrial belt. By most accounts, nearly 
600,000 jobs have been located in Mexico that 
in the past might have been in the United 
States. Most are at maquiladoras, the simple 
assembly plants that pioneered the migra- 
tion in the 1970's. But the maquiladoras are 
increasingly being automated, making them 
harder to tell apart from Midwestern fac- 
tories. 

THE 51ST STATE 

“The technological superiority that re- 
tained the most advanced production in the 
United States is disappearing, so that north- 
ern Mexico is now almost a 5lst state in 
terms of production,” said Harley Shaiken, a 
labor economist at the University of Califor- 
nia at San Diego, who has written on Mexi- 
co’s industrial transformation. ‘Boeing 
might still have a hard time making jet air- 
liners in Mexico, but Mexican workers can 
match the skills of 70 percent of the labor 
force in the United States.” 

The rise of modern manufacturing tech- 
niques in northern Mexico seems certain to 
draw much more American industry to this 
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country, hurting the American work force 
while amounting to only a mixed blessing for 
Mexican workers. 

For Americans, it may no longer be true 
that a factory in the United States can be 
made more profitable than one in Mexico, 
even if a factory owner in America 
automates and retains workers. Ford and 
others are discovering that semi-automation 
in Mexico—with equally skilled and 
trainable, but lower-paid workers—can be 
cheaper than full automation in the United 
States. 

Many American executives argue that if 
they did not relocate to Mexico, they would 
be moving operations to low-wage countries 
in the Far East. Because Mexico is so close, 
the factories here at least buy their machin- 
ery in the United States, along with most of 
the parts that go into the products. That cre- 
ates jobs in the United States. But a Mexi- 
can manufacturing belt increasingly capable 
of matching American production seems to 
guarantee a continuing shift of jobs to the 
south. 

“That is going to create a political prob- 
lem in the United States that is not likely to 
surface for two or three more years,”’ Profes- 
sor Shaiken said. “And when it does surface, 
it will be difficult to undo. The North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement will have locked 
in the open border arrangement that makes 
the job shifting possible.” 

For Mexicans, there is a gain as more com- 
panies hire people like Mr. Faudoa, creating 
a new class of factory managers and profes- 
sionals. But the automation is also prompt- 
ing factories to shrink the number of produc- 
tion workers. Partly for this reason, manu- 
facturing employment in Mexico failed to 
grow last year. 

Finally, to maintain the low wages that 
draw American companies to Mexico, Presi- 
dent Carlos Salinas de Gortari has gotten 
commitments from business and union lead- 
ers to limit raises. It could be years before 
the gap with Americans wages narrows sig- 
nificantly, said John Pearlman, chairman of 
the Zenith Electronic Corporation, which 
has 20,000 employees in Mexico. 

A COMING OF AGE 

The transformation of Mexican manufac- 
turing is only gradually becoming evident. 
Until now, the American presence had been 
most noticeable in the border towns, like 
Ciudad Juarez. The image there was of un- 
skilled people earning very little to perform 
simple, repetitive assembly. 

But farther from the Rio Grande, major 

cities like Hermosillo, Monterrey and Chi- 
huahua are becoming more respective of 
northern Mexico’s coming of age in manufac- 
turing. The shipments north from these 
cities are contributing mightily to Mexico's 
merchandise exports, which reached $16.7 bil- 
Kop last year from a meager $10 billion in 
1986. 
The lure for the owners of Mexico’s new 
factories is still low pay. But in the 1980's, 
corporate America realized that low wages 
could attract not only unskilled people, but 
also educated applicants in cities like Chi- 
huahua that boast many graduates from pub- 
lic universities and technical schools. 

“Without this pool of skilled people, we 
could not have put a high-tech factory in 
Chihuahua,” said Lyle Raymond, manager of 
the Ford engine plant. The plant, which has 
made engines since 1984 for cars sold in the 
United States, is about to reopen after re- 
tooling to make the new four-cylinder en- 
gine. 

Chihuahua, located on a mountain plain 
230 miles south of El Paso, is a birthplace of 
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this process. Now, more than 40,000 people, 
nearly one-third of the city’s workers, are 
employed in the pastel-colored factories that 
are spreading across the plain, appearing 
from a distance like tiny spots of fresh paint 
against a backdrop of steeply rising moun- 
tains. 

The Ford engine plant’s employees are a 
cross section of the new work force. One hun- 
dred are licensed engineers—earning $1,400 a 
month on average and often functioning as 
foreman, a task that American engineers 
consider beneath their skills. The 700 produc- 
tion workers are high school or technical 
school graduates, hired for the assembly line 
at $1.55 an hour and trained by Ford to work 
up to electrician, machinery repair, com- 
puter programmer or mechanic. The top pay 
for such specialties is $3 an hour. Mr. Faudoa 
is a graduate of these ranks, having risen 
through endless training to be a supervisor 
of foreman. 

The Ford pay, slightly above the norm for 
Mexico, is deeply below American levels, 
where a manufacturing worker's average 
wage is $11 an hour and an engineer newly 
out of school commands $25,000 to $30,000 a 
year as a starting salary. By comparison, 
Esquiel De Luna, a 20-year-old sophomore in 
electronic engineering at the Institute of 
Technology here, expects to earn $400 a 
month—$4,800 a year—at one of the factories 
upon graduation, and work up to $12,000 an- 
nually in three or four years. “I would not 
take a first job as an engineer for less than 
$400,” he said. 

THE SHRINKING PAYROLL 

Seeking to maintain the low-wage lure, 
President Salinas got business and labor to 
agree to hold annual wage increases to less 
than 10 percent this year, in a nation that 
had 12 percent inflation last year. But he is 
losing ground on another front: he has prom- 
ised Mexicans thousands of new jobs, many 
from American companies here. Now, factory 
modernization is undercutting this goal. 

Just as companies in the United States 
have automated and shrunk their staffs, au- 
tomation is limiting job growth in Mexico. 
The automation here, however, is meant not 
to save wages, but to improve quality. 

“Sixty percent of what we once did by 
hand is now done by machinery,” said Elio 
Bacich, director of a maquiladora here 
owned by Zenith that produces circuit 
boards and TV coders. Employment at the 
plant has fallen to 2,400, from 3,300, in recent 
years. 

The trend is very visible in Chihuahua, a 
city of nearly 600,000 with striking combina- 
tions of new homes near squatter neighbor- 
hoods and shiny malls a few blocks from run- 
down stores. The population has tripled since 
the 1970's, and as people migrated here from 
rural areas, jobs grew at an 8 percent annual 
rate—until the 1990’s, when Job growth halt- 
ed, at 140,000 employees. 

“I would say that the unemployment rate 
in the city has risen to 8 percent or more, 
double what it was three years ago,” Mayor 
Patricio Martinez said. “This does not in- 
clude housewives who worked and now don't. 
We don’t count them as unemployed.” 

The growing automation is chipping away 
at a widely held economic theory. That the- 
ory states that Mexico and other low-wage 
countries should be centers of labor-inten- 
sive operations while the industrial nations 
should remain home for the best manufac- 
turing technologies. But some American 
companies are finding the arithmetic of par- 
tial automation in Mexico persuasive. Given 
their low wages, five Mexicans operating a 
partly automated assembly line here cost 
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less than one or two Americans on a fully 
automated line in the Midwest. 

Nothing illustrates the trend more clearly 
than Ford’s decision to switch the manufac- 
ture of dashboard gauges from a factory in 
Saline, Mich., to a Ford-owned maquiladora 
in Chihuahua named Altec. Altec employs 
3,000 people to produce radios and other car 
components. It is assigning 700 people to the 
production of dashboard gauges, replacing 
400 workers in Michigan by 1995. The alter- 
native would be to automate in Michigan. 

“When you automate, you get rid of direct 
labor, but you add indirect labor costs for 
very skilled people to maintain the more 
complicated equipment,’’ said Thomas E. 
Davis, Altec’s controller. Mario M. Okubo, 
Altec’s manager, put it more simply. “We 
brought the production here and saved the 
business,” he said. 

GETTING THE SKILLS 

The pressure to be more skilled also touch- 
es young women like Magdalena Munoz, a 19- 
year-old operator in an automated assembly 
process at the Zenith plant, which like most 
of the 60 maquiladoras in Chihuahua is 
evolving into a higher-tech factory. 

Young women seated at long tables in one 
area of the warehouse-like building still 
function in traditional maquiladora fashion, 
repetitively placing plastic and wire prongs 
into slots. These are the larger parts of a cir- 
cult board, and the labor-intensive work that 
these women do, for $1 an hour, originally 
prompted Zenith to shift production to Chi- 
huahua from factories in the Midwest. 

But technology has miniaturized other cir- 
cuit board components, so that many tasks 
can no longer be done with precision by 
hand. And not far from the women seated at 
their tables, Zenith has installed computer- 
controlled machines to stamp or glue these 
tiny parts onto circuit boards. Ms. Munoz 
has been trained to operate one of these ma- 
chines, 

As the boards emerge, she scans a comput- 
erized readout to make certain the parts 
have been properly placed; if they haven’t 
she adjusts the machine or tries to fix the 
problem by hand. If she can’t, she calls over 
a technician or engineer. 

Ms. Munoz’s pay is 137 pesos, or $45, for a 
45-hour week, the same as the wage for the 
women assigned to hand assembly. A dollar 
an hour is the standard factory wage in Chi- 
huahua, although the most modern fac- 
tories—like the Ford engine plant—start 
production employees higher, at $1.25 or $1.50 
an hour. These factories employ mostly 
young men, while the maquiladoras hire 
mostly young women. 

Ms. Munoz's wage might rise with more 
training, if she stays. Worker turnover at 
maquiladoras is often more than 20 percent a 
year. That is a new problem for companies 
increasingly in need of retaining experienced 
workers to operate automated machinery. 
Rather than raises, other incentives are of- 
fered to try to keep people like Ms. Munoz. 

A company bus takes her, free of charge, 
from her parents’ home outside the city, a 
90-minute trip, and returns her at day’s end. 
She gets two free meals on the job. There is 
a free health clinic and some factories, like 
Altec, have ball fields, gymnasiums, adult 
education courses and social halls that work- 
ers can use for family weddings and parties. 

But Ms. Munoz’s day lasts from the time 
she rises before dawn until she returns home 
after dark from her long commute. She had 
kept a similar schedule for a year at another 
maquiladora, and then took a year off. Will 
she stay this time, and go through more 
training to master the complex equipment 
that Zenith is installing? 
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A partial answer comes from Graciela 
Ramos, who directs a center for working 
women, ‘These women see themselves as 
subjected to intense work and, increasingly, 
skilled work,” Ms. Ramos said. “They know 
that what they do is worth much more in the 
United States. They don’t discuss this even 
among themselves. The turnover is their re- 
sistance; when they can’t take it anymore, 
they quit. But they take jobs again. Despite 
everything, the work gives them a sense of 
self-respect that women don’t get at home.” 

Gerald Gonzalez, 22, is a notch or two 
above Ms. Munoz in Mexico's work force hi- 
erarchy. He was among 125 young men hired 
recently by Grupo Ponderosa to operate its 
new paper mill. For years, the Mexican com- 
pany has manufactured pulp at a plant out- 
side Chihuahua, and now it has opened a 
paper mill alongside the pulp factory, invest- 
ing $230 million in the project. 

Rather than just sell pulp to Mexican com- 
panies, the struggle now is to compete across 
an open border against American companies 
that also produce white paper for writing 
and for copying machines. Mr. Gonzalez and 
his mates, having survived the hiring tests, 
are being trained to operate the complicated 
machinery, made in Finland. 

“If this group can learn all the tasks and 
have a vision of the whole paper-making 
process, including how to maintain the 
equipment and repair it, these young men 
will be more valuable, even though most of 
their work will be repetitive,” said Hector 
M. Raynal, the plant's director. 

That is two years of training, at the end of 
which Mr. Gonzalez is to earn 250 pesos— 
$83—for a 48-hour week, or $1.73 an hour. He 
now earns 165 pesos a week, or $1.15 an hour. 

Grupo Ponderosa has recruited its new 
paper mill workers not from Chihuahua, but 
from two smaller communities nearer the 
paper mill, where 165 pesos a week seems like 
a lot. Furthermore, “For only 17 pesos a 
month,’’ Mr. Gonzalez said, “I live with my 
wife and baby in a bungalow on the plant 
grounds.” 

Grupo Ponderosa has managed to add the 
paper mill to the pulp operation without in- 
creasing the work force. Having installed a 
partly automated mill and having upgraded 
the pulp operation, the company is operating 
the complex with 400 people—the same num- 
ber that once staffed only the pulp plant. 

WEIGHING THE COSTS 

That sort of labor savings is helping to fuel 
a debate over whether Mexico’s low wages 
still justify shifting production to this coun- 
try—since even here the labor content of a 
given product is declining. For example, 
George Baker, an Oakland Calif., economic 
consultant whose specialty is Mexico, argues 
that Mexican production is burdened by 
other costs, not present in the United States, 
that offset the savings in wages. These in- 
clude poor transportation, power outages 
and an absence of nearby suppliers. 

Mr. Pearlman of Zenith disagrees. ‘‘When I 
factor in other nonlabor costs—less heat, 
cheaper land and cheaper construction— 
there is no question that Mexico’s lower 
labor costs are decisive," he said. 

So are Mexico’s markedly nonmilitant 
unions. And nonlabor costs are falling as the 
infrastructure improves. Until its engine 
plant closed for retooling in 1991, Ford had 
been shipping engines north to El Paso by 
railroad. Now, tractor-trailers will haul the 
engines in half the time on a recently opened 
high-speed toll road. 

The plant here and a Ford engine plant in 
Dearborn had competed to be the manufac- 
turer of the new four-cylinder engine. The 
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final decision, depriving Dearborn of 500 jobs, 
involved factors that went beyond labor 
costs, Ford officials said. 

Ford originally put the engine plant here 
to satisfy Mexican export requirements for 
doing business in this country, and those re- 
quirements won't disappear completely dur- 
ing the first decade of the free trade agree- 
ment. Then, too, Ford sells more than 100,000 
cars a year in Mexico, and the bad publicity 
from shifting Chihuahua's production back 
to the United States could have hurt Mexi- 
can sales, Mr. Raymond, the plant manager, 
said. 

Finally, retooling the Dearborn plant 
would have required an extra $20 million in- 
vestment—S$420 million versus $400 million 
here—for enough automation to reduce the 
labor force. 

Thus companies drawn by low wages find 
other reasons to stay, entrenching northern 
Mexico as an American industrial belt. 

FOR MEXICAN COMPANIES, OPPORTUNITY AND 

PERIL 

The integration of northern Mexico into 
the United States industrial base is bringing 
opportunity to some Mexican companies and 
peril to many others. 

Among those prospering in Chihuahua is 
the Almeida family, which has multiplied a 
grandfather's brick factory into a modern 
manufacturer of household and commercial 
tiles, employing new Italian technology. 

Nearby clay deposits, owned by the 
Almeidas, give their company, Interceramic, 
an important advantage. So does the re- 
cently installed automated machinery that 
carries out most of the production process. 
The company’s largest bank lender, 
Banamex, is also a big shareholder, and an 
American partner, 

Armstrong World Industries, helps with 
marketing in the United States, where 20 
percent of Interceramic’s output is sold. 

“If you put the same plants here and in the 
United States,” said Victor D. Almeida, 
Interceramic’s chief executive, ‘‘with people 
of similar skills earning similar wages, the 
cost here would still be 5 to 10 percent less.” 

Maybe. Grupo Ponderosa, owner of a pulp 
factory and a new paper mill here, has not 
been so lucky. It is going against an Amer- 
ican industry more powerful than American 
tilemakers. With Mexican tariffs slashed, 
American paper companies raised sales here 
by 64 percent in 1992, endangering Mexican 
paper companies that buy Ponderosa’s pulp. 

In building a paper mill, Ponderosa hoped 
to compete against the Americans, not only 
in Mexico but in the nearby Southwestern 
United States. So far, the strategy has not 
worked; the company has lost money and re- 
cently renegotiated $200 million in debts. 

“The United States industry is very com- 
petitive,’ said Irene W. Meister, a vice presi- 
dent of the American Forest and Paper Asso- 
ciation. She added that American paper 
makers had an advantage in technology, 
chemicals and wood supplies—advantages 
the new free trade agreement will strength- 
en. 

And then there is Arnulfo Solis 
D’Santiago, president of Chihuahua's Asso- 
ciation of Small Manufacturers and himself 
the owner of a company that makes truck 
bodies and trailers. His work force is down to 
52, from 76, and production has fallen to 400 
units a year, from 1,500. 

Second-hand American trucks, driven 
south in growing numbers, are cutting into 
the business, Mr. Solis said, and now that 
quotas have been lifted on new truck im- 
ports, he is expecting to be hurt from that 
quarter, too. “All our members have the 
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same problem,” he said. ‘We lack the econo- 
mies of scale, the technology and the mar- 
keting to compete." 

And Mr. Solis’s solution? Well, he is trying 
to ally with a Minnesota company that 
makes hydraulic dump truck lifts. Mr. Solis 
would sell the lifts in Mexico and the Amer- 
ican company would sell his dump truck bod- 
ies in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 


HEALTH CARE 


Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I would 
like for a period of time here to address 
President Clinton’s remarkable health 
care proposal. 

I note with not only interest but, I 
must say, some considerable discom- 
fort about how people are already be- 
ginning to organize to oppose the plan. 
It has not gone unnoticed to Americans 
that very often we do not do things as 
a consequence of being afraid someone 
is going to be angry with us if we do 
the right thing. We just went through 
that with the budget vote, and we are 
about to enter an era where I hope we 
can achieve the miracle that the Presi- 
dent talked about the other evening, 
and that is to look for consensus, look 
for common ground, and do not in the 
early stages of this debate decide that 
you are not going to participate for one 
reason or another. 

Tom Freedman, who has spent a lot 
of time in the Middle East, who wrote 
a remarkable book called ‘‘From Bei- 
rut to Jerusalem,” wrote not long ago 
in the New York Times commenting 
upon the difficulty of getting the par- 
ties together in the Middle East with a 
story that is very apropos, I must say, 
of the health care debate. We always 
seem to be able to identify the prob- 
lems, and the question from the citi- 
zens is: ‘‘Why can’t you get anything 
done? How come nothing gets done?” 

Tom Freedman tells the story about 
a man who wanted to win the lottery. 
He prayed to his God, and he said: 
‘God, I would like to win the lottery.” 
Nothing happened, Nothing happened, 
and he kept praying: ‘‘God, I would like 
to win the lottery.” And nothing hap- 
pened. Finally, he goes to his temple 
and he prays angrily and shouts to 
God. “God, I prayed to You over and 
over. Why don’t You let me win the 
lottery?" 

Suddenly, the voice of God comes 
into the temple. God says to him: 
“Give me a chance. Will you first buy 
a ticket?” 

Well, Mr. President, the President of 
the United States has bought his tick- 
et. This is the plan, some 254 pages of 
detail providing a structure. Now the 
President is going to work on a specific 
piece of legislation he is going to intro- 
duce through this Congress for consid- 
eration. 

The President of the United States 
has bought his ticket and put his polit- 
ical career on the line. 
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I note, Mr. President, when I came to 
work this morning, I saw an article by 
Clifford Krauss in the New York Times. 
We have been lots of these already. The 
headline is: “Lobbyists of Every Stripe 
on Health Care Proposal.” 

And we have already begun to hear 
from them. “Here is why it will not 
work.” ‘Please, Senator KERREY, Sen- 
ator ROCKEFELLER, please vote against 
this plan. Don’t support the plan be- 
cause it does this, this, and this.” 

This whole article just gives a small 
indication of what is likely to happen. 

In the Washington Post, on the Fed- 
eral page, Mr. President, is a list of the 
top 10 recipients of health PAC dona- 
tions; lots of money. 

I am not suggesting that Members 
are influenced by these contributions. I 
am telling you is it is an indication 
that the health industry has an intense 
interest in preserving the status quo. 

I understand the talk about change. I 
will say, yes, I would like to change, 
but can you change for everybody but 
me, because, you see, I am not the 
problem. It is the other person that is 
the problem. You are right going after 
that guy, but it is not me that is the 
problem. 

Mr. President, in the President’s pro- 
posal, in the ticket that he bought, in 
the risk that he has taken, there is 
clearly the basis for a bipartisan agree- 
ment. We have to be absolute fools not 
to be able to see that. 

It is one thing, in the midst of a de- 
bate about taxes and budget cuts, to 
say, ‘Well, I'm going to sign off on it 
and not get in.” It is kind of abstract. 
It does not really affect people. So you 
can make the case in deficit reduction, 
“I am against this tax increase, I am 
against this cut, so I am going to give 
you a thousand reasons why I will not 
vote for it.” 

But this affects the lives of Ameri- 
cans, Mr. President, as you well know. 
This is not an abstract issue. This is 
going to determine whether or not ba- 
bies are born with normal weight. This 
will determine whether or not people 
are able to stay on the job. This will 
determine whether or not every Amer- 
ican gets the help they need. 

I have had an interest in health care 
for a long time. The sustaining fire 
that keeps my engine burning is the 
fact that I got health care at one point 
in my life and it saved my life. I know 
that if you have high-quality health 
care, you can put your life back to- 
gether, you can get up, you can run, 
you can go to work, you can go to 
school, do the things you need to do. 
Without it, you cannot. Health care is 
not an abstract issue for the American 
people. 

I sincerely hope that at the begin- 
ning of this debate Republicans and 
Democrats—and I have heard the Re- 
publican leader say, when we find an 
area of disagreement, there is plenty of 
room for agreement here. Let us find 
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it, I say to my colleagues, before we 
move on. 

Mr. President, I would just add a bit 
of detail to that and emphasize that 
when Mr. Clinton came to this Con- 
gress earlier this week and described 
the six areas, he was also describing six 
problems, and that is the foundation. 

We all understand that access is a 
problem. There is a broad coalition on 
principle, No. 1, a broad coalition that 
we ought to have comprehensive uni- 
versal health care for all Americans. 
Well, that is a good starting point, a 
good, solid starting point. There are 
Republicans and Democrats who can 
agree on that. So let us lock that in. 

Comprehensive universal health care 
for every single American. You will 
know that you have it; it cannot be 
taken away; it cannot be denied to you. 
It is a good, comfortable starting 
point. 

The President and First Lady also 
say everybody knows this system is 
causing us to be priced out of the mar- 
ket. Costs are out of control, at least 
they appear to be out of control. We 
need to do something about this. 

We know there are limits. We know 
we have to control the costs of health 
care or businesses are not going to be 
able to pay the bill, people are not 
going to be able to pay the bill. We 
know that is the case. There can be le- 
gitimate differences of opinion on how 
to control the costs, but let the Amer- 
ican people know at the beginning that 
we agree that we will try to put some- 
thing in place that will control costs, 
that asks them to participate in the 
process, and asks them to help us find 
an answer that will work. 

The First Lady also says, quite cor- 
rectly, that everybody is confused by 
this system. It is very difficult to un- 
derstand how it works, who is eligible, 
who is not eligible. If you are eligible, 
how much will you pay? 

Not only are patients confused, 
spending lots of time filling out forms, 
perhaps second only to their tax forms, 
but providers are, as well. 

So the administrative costs in the 
health care system continue to rise, 
and the complexity of the system is the 
problem, and the President is saying 
we have to do something about it. 

Again, a broad coalition, broad sup- 
port for making that change. So let us 
argue it. Let us stand upon that foun- 
dation. Let us not yield to special in- 
terests that will come to us and say, 
“Oh, please protect our little piece of 
the pie.” 

The President said we have to have 
choice in this system, we have to have 
choice. Individuals have to be able to 
decide, not because it satisfies their 
needs, but because it satisfies the pro- 
viders’ needs. It is healthier if we have 
choice. It is healthier if we have the 
opportunity for different sorts of peo- 
ple to come and say we can satisfy 
your needs, we can make you healthier, 
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we can do what you want. Embedded in 
that is a need for us to get more infor- 
mation. 

It is clear that Americans want to 
preserve quality—not an easy thing to 
do, as I will get to later when I talk 
about the economics of health care. 

We want high-quality health care in 
America and we do not want to sac- 
rifice. Nobody is disagreeing with that. 
Again, it can be a part of our founda- 
tion. 

Last, Mr. President, the President of 
the United States buys his ticket and 
risks his political career by saying to 
Americans that we have to take per- 
sonal responsibility. For far too long 
people have said, “I want my health 
care, but I do not want to pay anything 
for it.” 

Well, Americans, I think in a major- 
ity, are now saying we are willing to 
pay the money. The problem for far too 
many Americans today is, even when 
they are prepared to pay the money, 
they cannot buy the insurance. And the 
President has identified that problem. 

So, Mr. President, we are not, it 
seems to me, in this Congress, lacking 
a solid foundation from which to begin. 
The President has given us a road map, 
given us a structure. The First Lady 
has done a tremendous job in meeting 
with Republicans, meeting with Demo- 
crats, meeting with the American peo- 
ple and articulating very, very clearly 
what this foundation is going to be. 

So, Mr. President, let us begin with 
that, and let us go forth from that 
foundation and see if we cannot do 
what, indeed, the American people 
want us to do, which is, once and for 
all, to produce a miracle, health care 
to come to each and every American. 

Hopefully, in 1994, Mr. President, I 
will be able to go to sleep with a con- 
science that is clear that every single 
American has the same quality of 
health care that I do. If I could go to 
bed with that clear conscience, Mr. 
President, it will come as a con- 
sequence of Members of this body and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, saying that we are going to 
stand on this foundation that the 
President and the First Lady have 
built and do the right thing. 

Mr. President, I come here today, as 
well, to talk about some economic is- 
sues that I think are terribly impor- 
tant and, at times, troublesome. They 
are also extremely difficult in many 
ways. 

There are three issues that I see as 
connected to economics. One is just the 
raw economics of health care. 

Mr. President, all of us know that if 
you are wealthy you do not have to 
worry about health care. That is a rel- 
atively easy thing to figure out. 

Well, the Nation is the same way. I 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan earlier talking about the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. Well, people in Mexico cannot af- 
ford cataract surgery. They do not 
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have live corneal transplants in Mex- 
ico. They do not even think about 
doing a total hip replacement down in 
Mexico, or a cardiac bypass. That is 
not even in their vocabulary. 

We have high-quality health care in 
the United States of America because 
we are a wealthy nation. It is true that 
far too many of our people do not have 
access, but the overall quality of 
health care in the United States of 
America is directly dependent upon our 
capacity to generate income and 
wealth. 

One of the reasons health care is now 
a burning issue in the United States of 
America is that in the decade of the 
1980's, indeed starting in 1973, as pro- 
ductivity rates started to decline, as 
international competition started 
squeezing wages and automation of 
services started doing the same thing, 
as people started to turn to temporary 
part-time work, the wages of working 
men and women in America have begun 
to decline in real terms. The only way 
household income has kept pace with 
inflation is that both mothers and fa- 
thers are now in the workplace. 

That has not been without some 
other things going on. The cost of 
health care has also been going up 
rather rapidly, during this time. 

When I had a son and a daughter 18 
and 17 years ago, I paid cash. It was 
possible to do that. It was possible to 
write a check in 1976 and 1978, for the 
birth of your children. 

Today, in Washington, DC, a 2-day 
normal delivery costs $10,000; $7,000 for 
the hospital and $3,000 for the doctor. 
You cannot write a check for that any- 
more. 

What has happened in this entire pe- 
riod of time is that wages have been 
squeezed, real wages have gone down, 
and household incomes have kept up 
only because both the mother and fa- 
ther are working. Health care costs 
have continued to rise and suddenly it 
is a problem. 

It is a problem because we are not 
generating a sufficient amount of in- 
come to pay the bills. Yes, I want to 
control the costs of health care, but I 
am here to say to my colleagues and to 
Americans that, unless we pay atten- 
tion to the need to invest in our people, 
our transportation, our communica- 
tions system, to make sure our schools 
are producing people who have the 
skills they need in the modern work- 
place, our wages are going to continue 
to decline. And, as a nation we are 
going to be able to afford even less. 

No program we put in place here is 
going to change that, Unless we invest, 
unless we have a tax, unless we have a 
regulatory spending policy that creates 
higher paying jobs in America, unless 
our schools work, unless we as parents 
do what we need to do with our chil- 
dren, our wages are going to continue 
to decline in real terms and health care 
is going to continue to become more 
and more unaffordable. 
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We have to produce higher incomes, 
we have to produce more wealth. Be- 
cause they are the source of our capac- 
ity to pay. 

The President the other night stood 
and held up a health security card. Not 
this one, one similar to this. No one 
should fall under the mistaken impres- 
sion that this card pays the bills. What 
this card does is indicates that you are 
eligible. That is all this card does. It is 
a wonderful thing to know that every 
single American is eligible. But, this 
card does not pay the bills. Wealth and 
income pay the bills. At some point, 
somebody has to write a check for the 
bills, and our capacity to write those 
checks is a direct result of our wages 
and our income. 

We are doing a project in Omaha, NE, 
it started 3 years ago, on infant mor- 
tality and low birthweight called First 
Step. It is a terrific project. It helps to 
provide prenatal care and well-baby 
care to young women, doing what we 
can with immunization and nutrition 
to make sure that babies are born with 
the right weight. 

But the No. 1 thing that correlates 
with high birthweight and with low in- 
fant mortality, is income. The higher 
your income the less likely your baby 
is going to be born with a low 
birthweight and less likely your baby 
will not survive in that first year. It is 
income that determines an individual's 
capacity to be healthy. 

So I caution my colleagues, as we are 
talking about this, to consider the eco- 
nomics of health care. This card does 
not pay the bills. We have to generate 
income if we are going to be able to 
pay the bills. 

I do not have any basis to come up 
with this number but my guess is, out 
of 117 million or so people in the work 
force today, my guess would be that 50 
million people, perhaps, do not produce 
a sufficient amount of output to be 
able to afford the health care they 
would like to buy. Maybe the number 
is 40 million, maybe the number is 30 
million. But it is a serious economic 
issue and that is what we have to focus 
on. 

Let me give an example. If you and I 
work in factories across the street 
from one another, let us say I produce 
$50 an hour of widgets and you produce 
$15 an hour in widgets. 

Mr, President, at $50 an hour of widg- 
ets my boss can afford to pay me $20 an 
hour in wages and benefits. He may try 
to stiff me for a while but the market 
is apt to have me walk away from him 
and find a job someplace else. He may 
overpay me for a while but again the 
market is apt to say to him he is not 
going to survive in business. There is a 
relationship between what my boss can 
afford to pay me and my output. 

If you are earning $15 an hour, your 
boss will say, “I can afford to pay you 
about $6 an hour, Senator ROCKE- 
FELLER. That is about all.” If we as a 
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Government do not recognize that, 
there is a temptation to say to that 
business, “Here is another $2 or $3 
worth of expenses you have to pay,” 
and be blind to the fact that there is an 
economic reality that the employer 
may not be able to pay more. 

The problem is not going to be solved 
by us turning to business and saying, 
“You are irresponsible.” The problem 
is going to be solved by us working in 
our education policies, investment 
policies, tax policies, to make sure the 
wages of our people are rising so there 
are fewer and fewer Americans who 
find themselves saying we cannot 
produce a sufficient amount of output 
to pay the bills. 

Iam not saying that we ought not to 
reach out and help people who no 
longer have the capacity to produce. 
We do that with elderly Americans and 
we should. We do that with disabled 
Americans and we should. We do that 
with poor Americans and we should, 
Mr. President. But there are two ways 
for me to get health care. You can give 
it to me, or I can earn it. In 1969 you 
gave it to me and I needed it and Iam 
grateful for it. Today I have the capac- 
ity to earn a sufficient amount of in- 
come to pay taxes to help pay the bills 
for others who are not able to afford it. 

Mr. President, there is a relationship 
between income and our capacity to 
build a high-quality health care sys- 
tem, and there is a relationship be- 
tween an individual’s income and his or 
her capacity to be able to afford it. And 
we-dare not ignore that economic re- 
ality or we are apt to make things 
worse. 

The second thing is the nature of 
Americans and this is a very important 
factor here. I do not know if I live in 
the same world as the rest of my col- 
leagues, but in my entire life, and even 
today, it is my own nature and the na- 
ture of my friends and the people I 
know, to want answers to things. We 
want solutions. We were not satisfied 
to have polio wiping out a portion of 
the population of the United States in 
the 1950’s, so we sent people out to try 
to find a cure for polio. 

I caution my colleagues, we did not 
say to Jonas Salk, we did not say to 
Dr. Sabin, “Whenever you fund a cure 
make sure the price of that thing is in- 
side the CPI. Make sure the Consumer 
Price Index is not exceeded by what- 
ever cure you find.” And we do not do 
that today. 

We have researchers looking for 
cures for cancer. We have researchers 
looking for cures for cystic fibrosis, 
multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
for amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, for 
all sorts of other problems we have in 
society today. Those researchers are 
looking for cures and when they find 
those cures, Mr. President, we are not 
going to say to them, “I can only give 
it to people who have enough money to 
pay the bills.” We are going to apply it 
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across the board. And I urge my col- 
leagues and Americans to understand 
that. We have to face that fact. 

Again, it is connected with our ca- 
pacity to generate income. If we want 
to be able to apply that across the 
board we are going to have to generate 
the wealth to pay for it. Or we are 
going to find ourselves struggling to 
get the job done. 

Third, the nature of what we call 
health is constantly changing. Our def- 
inition of health is changing. What we 
consider to be healthy is changing. 
What we define as mental health today 
is not what we defined as mental 
health 50 years ago; what I define as 
satisfactory orthopedic surgery is not 
what I defined as satisfactory, 50, 40, 30, 
20 years ago. 

I understand the people are frus- 
trated with the costs of specialists, but 
we have ophthalmologists in America 
because we needed specialization in 
order to focus on that area, in order to 
come up with the laser surgery that al- 
lows us to remove cataracts and do live 
cornea transplants. 

I do not object at all, indeed I think 
the President is right on target, saying 
we have to move more toward primary 
care. But specialization has occurred as 
a consequence of our demands, our de- 
mands for narrow answers. And those 
answers, those solutions have dramati- 
cally changed the quality of our lives. 

I hear people say we have to stay 
within the CPI. The fact of the matter 
is, sometimes the discoveries do not 
lend themselves to those kinds of 
mathematical applications, and we as a 
people have to begin to discuss that. 
We have to have a way to discuss it be- 
cause one of the things that frustrates 
Americans about health care is that 
somebody behind a closed door is mak- 
ing a decision. As the President said 
the other night, somebody 2,000 miles 
away is making the decision, telling 
the doctor they can or cannot do this. 
Maybe we ought to get it closer to 
home. Maybe that is what we need to 
do. 

Maybe we ought to get closer to 
home, as we have done in Oregon. I 
have never liked parts of the Oregon 
plan. It is easy to figure out what low- 
income Americans ought to have. I 
think that is what we are going to have 
to do. We have to have a basis to have 
an open discussion about what it is 
that we are going to define as health 
and what problems are we going to 
solve and how are we going to decide 
where to begin and where to stop. 

The 50-year history of health in the 
United States of America, as I have al- 
luded to earlier, is one of tremendous 
advances. Consider what happened in 
1943. People really ought to think 
about what health care looked like in 
1943, what problems we could solve and 
what problems we could not solve. I 
was injured on March 15, 1969. Had I 
been injured on March 15, 1943, I would 
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not be standing here right now, Mr. 
President, because the kind of medical 
care they provided me in 1969 was dra- 
matically better than what was avail- 
able for battlefield injuries in 1943. 

That is just one example of many 
that one can cite. We cure things now 
we did not cure then. I was listening to 
an individual the other night who was 
concerned about health care and he 
told a dramatic story about his daugh- 
ter’s life being saved with a new proce- 
dure related to cancer. 

Bone marrow transplants that we 
now do in a fairly routine fashion cost 
$100,000. They are wonderful. I guaran- 
tee you, it was thrilling to listen to 
this man describe his daughter's life 
being saved as a result of this surgery. 
It was not available 50 years ago. It is 
available today. We asked for it. 

So the history of health, in my judg- 
ment, is a history that has developed 
on a natural basis as a consequence of 
what we want. Health care costs are 
becoming more expensive because of 
the improvements that are being made. 

So if we stand here in 1993 and say, “I 
am so angry that health care costs are 
expensive,” one reason they are expen- 
sive is because we asked for high-qual- 
ity, expensive health care. We should 
not be surprised. 

Second, the history of intervention 
in the last 50 years is a rather remark- 
able economic lesson. I have to tell 
you, I fell asleep in Economics 101 
when I went to college, so I do not pre- 
tend to have a deep and profound and 
impressive understanding of econom- 
ics. But I do understand that if you in- 
crease demand and restrict supply, the 
price is going to go up. That is essen- 
tially what we have done all the way 
through the last 50 years. In order to 
allow Americans to get health care 
when we had wage controls late in the 
Second World War, we came to Con- 
gress and changed our laws and said 
you can now deduct insurance; about 
$50 billion of tax expenditures, Mr. 
President, driving demand, making it 
easier to purchase health care, no ques- 
tion about it, but also beginning the 
trend which moved us away from pay- 
ing much in the way of cash. 

Eighty percent of the expenditures in 
1945 were paid for with cash. Today, 80 
percent of the expenditures are paid for 
by third parties. We intervened again 
with Medicare and we intervened again 
with Medicaid. In every single instance 
we solved the problem, Mr. President, 
no question about it. Consider the 
change in the life of elderly Americans 
today compared to the way it was prior 
to 1965. It is a remarkable trans- 
formation. 

We drove up the demand. In almost 
every single case when we did it, we 
put supply controls on certificates of 
needs, restrictions on licensing—all 
sorts of things. We said we have to be 
careful we do not build too many hos- 
pitals or license too many doctors. We 
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control the supply and drive the cost 
up, and then we are shocked. 

I am saying all these things because, 
yes, I believe there is waste, fraud, and 
abuse in our system. I believe there are 
tens of billions of dollars that come as 
a consequence of complexity and un- 
necessary paperwork. There are lots of 
things we can do to reduce procedures 
that are clearly unnecessary and save 
money. But in the end, after we have 
cleaned out all those bats out of the 
attic, we have to face facts. Part of the 
reason that cost has gone up is because 
we are asking for high-quality health 
care. 

All of this, for me, leads to one con- 
clusion, among many others, that I 
would make this afternoon; that I 
would offer in respectful disagreement 
with the President’s proposal. Again, 
as I said before, I am not standing here 
on the floor with an ultimatum. I am 
not standing here on the floor saying if 
you do not change this I will not sup- 
port your bill, as I am being urged, as 
I read in the New York Times, “if you 
don't make this change, this is going 
to destroy our lives.” 

If we are going, as I believe we ought, 
to extend to every American under 
color of law a right to health care and 
say you no longer have to worry that 
you are going to lose it, we are going 
to give every American one of these 
cards and say you are now eligible, if 
we do that, we have to acknowledge 
that, once again, we are going to drive 
demand, we are going to increase de- 
mand. All of us understand that, and 
we have to understand that there are 
going to be limits. 

I just have to tell you I believe the 
most effective way to control the cost 
of health care in the beginning is to 
say to every single American that not 
only are we going to change the way 
you become eligible, but, in order to 
control costs, we also have to change 
our individual responsibilities. 

The President talked about this as 
his sixth point in his remarkable 
speech the other evening, but I think 
we have to be very explicit. I think we 
have to say that each one of us under- 
stands that we have a responsibility to 
pay and we have to be aware of the 
costs. Health care is not like shopping 
for groceries. It is not like going out 
and buying a car. For gosh sakes, many 
of the expenditures we make are elec- 
tive, and we can at least know the 
price of that. 

I will give you an example. I will say, 
it is a little difficult to talk about be- 
cause I expect to hear, read about it, 
perhaps hear about it in townhall 
meetings and read in the newspapers 
and it may look different than what I 
am about to say right now. 

I hear, as I suspect most of my col- 
leagues do, people in the Medicare Pro- 
gram come and say that prescription 
drugs are expensive. I hear it a lot. You 
do, too, Mr. President, I am pleased the 
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President of the United States has 
identified that is something we need to 
address. 

When we are approached by someone 
who says, Do you know what it costs 
for a year’s supply of hypertensive 
drugs? Do you know what it costs me 
for the medication I take to control 
the ailment that my doctor has diag- 
nosed?" One of the things we ought to 
say is, “No, I don’t, but I'm glad you 
do.“ One of the things we ought to say 
is, “I want to make sure that if your 
income is $500 or $600 a month from So- 
cial Security, whatever your retire- 
ment is, and you have $300 or $400 a 
month of prescription expenditures, I 
don’t want, as the President indicated 
earlier, ‘you to have to choose between 
food and prescription drugs.” 

But there is something good in this, 
and that is the fact that Americans 
must know the price of health care, 
Mr. President. It is very important, 
very important for me. I would prefer, 
indeed I think we can build a biparti- 
san coalition, on a very small change 
in the President's proposal to say the 
mandates should fall upon the individ- 
ual and not upon the business, Mr. 
President. I generally think we can 
build a coalition on that one small 
change. 

The financing of it may not change 
at all. We can still say the businesses 
have a requirement to make a con- 
tribution, but if I say to Americans, 
“Here's your card, you're eligible, you 
have a right, go get what you want,” 
and we are going to mandate that the 
businesses pay for it, even if we ask 
Americans to make up 10, 20—we have 
to say to Americans, “It is your re- 
sponsibility, it is our responsibility, it 
is my responsibility as an individual.” 
I cannot just come in and ask for the 
best and then pray to God that some- 
body else pays for it. 

Mr. President, I say, as I said several 
times, our capacity to have the highest 
and best health care in America is 
wholly dependent on our ability to 
produce wealth, to generate income. 
One of the reasons, as you well know, 
that people are struggling right now 
with health care is they cannot afford 
it. And one of the reasons they cannot 
afford it is because the wages have 
been staggering. We cannot simply ex- 
tend a right to every single American 
and then be unconscious as to what 
that right will be doing. 

We have to ask immediately after- 
ward if Americans are willing to accept 
new responsibilities, and if they are 
not—Mr. President, we cannot in order 
to get reelected, in order to give Amer- 
icans something they want, we cannot 
look them in the eye and say we are 
going to give you what you want for 
not asking for something in return, be- 
cause if we do, it seems to me, Mr. 
President, we will disappoint Ameri- 
cans by driving health care costs up 
even more, by causing their taxes to go 
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higher than we would like, by causing 
them to discover that the solution, in- 
deed, would make things worse. 

It would not require much change, in 
the structure of the proposal the Presi- 
dent is making. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would provide us with a clear, 
bipartisan foundation upon which we 
can do the work that the President of 
the United States has asked us. 

I close by saying I am extremely im- 
pressed the President of the United 
States stood before the American peo- 
ple—the First Lady did the same—and 
acted with a great deal of courage. All 
of us know that many of the things the 
President has proposed are going to 
provide a response from a variety of in- 
terest groups, and we know where 
those interest groups are, we know 
where the opposition is going to come 
from; that they have already begun to 
do their work, Mr. President. It is a 
courageous thing the President has 
done, and the only way that the mir- 
acle of a piece of legislation being 
signed in the Rose Garden in 1994 is 
going to occur is for us to identify 
those areas where we agree and then 
build a house upon that foundation. 

The President said that we now look 
back upon Social Security some 50 
years after it was enacted and we can- 
not imagine—cannot imagine—a time 
when old people died on the street be- 
cause they did not have enough in- 
come. We cannot imagine what Amer- 
ica was like knowing that our parents 
were at risk when they could no longer 
earn a productive wage in the work- 
place. We cannot imagine what Amer- 
ica looked like. 

Well, we want to arrive probably 20 
years—it will be 40 years for most of 
us—but 40 years from now we would 
like Americans to look back and say 
they cannot imagine a time when 
Americans had to wonder whether or 
not they were going to get health care. 

But we would also want that 40-year 
history, Mr. President, to be a time 
when wages rise, when incomes rise, 
when America continues to generate 
wealth, and the quality of health care 
they need and deserve is affordable. 

I applaud the courage of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It will take 
a considerable amount of courage on 
our part and a considerable amount of 
courage on the part of the American 
people to take the time and to make 
the effort to understand each and ev- 
erything about this health care plan. 
We represent our people. We represent 
the people who have elected us, but it 
will take a collective effort to make 
sure we do this right. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). The Chair recognizes the senior 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Exon]. 


OMAHA HERO 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, since this 
seems to be Nebraska day on the floor 
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of the Senate this Friday afternoon, let 
me start out my remarks by paying 
tribute to a truly great Nebraskan who 
was written up across the Nation and 
particularly in an Omaha World Herald 
story as of yesterday with regard to 
the very tragic, major Amtrak disaster 
in Alabama a few days ago. I make ref- 
erence to a story in the World Herald 
of September 23. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the entire article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I would 
simply note the headline of the story: 
"Omahan Leads Survivors Out of 
Trapped Rail Car.” It goes on to say 
that Michael Dopheide said he had no 
choice. “If the mostly elderly people 
trapped in the Amtrak rail car were to 
survive, he would have to act.” 

It goes on to tell then what he did 
and how he acted and how he saved 
many, many lives. The story also re- 
cites the fact that many of the survi- 
vors stayed at a motel not far from the 
tragedy and one after another came up 
to this outstanding Nebraskan and 
thanked him for saving their lives. 

I thought it was particularly inter- 
esting, Mr. President, and I wish to 
quote three short paragraphs from that 
story: 

There was never any thought of escaping 
himself and not helping the others, Dopheide 
said. The values that he gained at Boys Town 
in Omaha guided him, he said. 

“It was a natural thing for me to do,” 
Dopheide said. 

“You know, it’s the basic values from 
there,” he said. “You know the motto: He 
ain't heavy, father, he’s my brother. This 
was like that. I'm going to save them; they 
are human beings." 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Omaha World-Herald, Sept. 23, 
1993] 
OMAHAN LEADS SURVIVORS OUT OF TRAPPED 
RAIL CAR 


(By C. David Kotok) 


Michael Dopheide said he had no choice. If 
the mostly elderly people trapped in the Am- 
trak rail car were to survive, he would have 
to act. 

For 20 minutes early Wednesday in the 
dark partially submerged train car, the 26- 
year-old Omaha man searched for an escape 
route. He could hear the moans of his fellow 
passengers. 

“Someone said, ‘Oh, my God! We're going 
to die!" Dopheide said Thursday. 

The windows were too strong to break out. 
The hydraulic system was cut, and the door- 
ways were jammed. The crew car ahead had 
burst into Names. The other coach that tum- 
bled off the trestle into an Alabama bayou 
was submerged. 

Finally, Dopheide found an opening. For 
more than an hour, he guided people through 
a broken window—coaxing them to jump the 
6 feet into the water and onto debris until 
help arrived. 

Dopheide has found himself in the news 
media spotlight as a hero of the deadliest 
train accident in Amtrak’s 23-year history. 
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Forty-four people died when the Sunset 
Limited, traveling from Los Angeles to 
Miami, plunged into Bayou Canot on the 
outskirts of Mobile at 3a.m. Wednesday. 

Investigators believe that a barge lost in 
the fog struck and weakened a railroad tres- 
tle shortly before the train tried to cross it. 

The FBI and the National Transportation 
Safety Board said they found a dented barge 
near the train wreck, along with damage on 
a concrete piling supporting the bridge that 
appeared to match the barge’s damage. 

By Thursday, Dopheide said, he was feeling 
euphoric *‘just to be alive.” 

At the Mobile hotel where many of the 159 
survivors were staying, those Dopheide 
helped to escape thanked him, saying, ‘‘You 
saved my life." 

There was never any thought of escaping 
himself and not helping the others, Dopheide 
said. The values he gained at Boys Town in 
Omaha guided him, he said. 

“It was a natural thing for me to do,” 
Dopheide said. 

“You know, it’s the basic values from 
there," he said. “You know the motto: ‘He 
ain't heavy, father, he's my brother.’ This 
was like that. I'm going to save them; they 
are human beings.” 

Dopheide and his brother, Andrew, went to 
Boys Town because of disputes in their 
home, he said. 

“I wasn't a ward of the court or anything," 
he said. 

Michael Dopheide graduated in 1985 and 
spent the summer as a lifeguard at a Boys 
Town camp. He went on to earn a sociology 
degree at Benedictine College in Atchison, 
Kan., a law degree at Thomas M. Cooley in 
Lansing, Mich., and a master of law and tax- 
ation degree from DePaul University in Chi- 
cago. 

When he boarded the train Sunday in Los 
Angeles, Dopheide expected an adventure. He 
had read an article on the transcontinental 
train. Evi Dopheide, his sister and an Omaha 
travel agent, booked the trip for him. 

“He loves to travel,” Ms. Dopheide said, 
“He's a free spirt.” 

Dopheide had planned to go to Frankfurt, 
Germany, from Miami. The train wreck 
changed his plans. Dopheide now is planning 
to return to Omaha in a day or two. 

Since the accident, Dopheide has been be- 
sieged by reporters. 

“It’s a madhouse,” he said in a telephone 
interview from his hotel room. 

He spoke of his fears as he stumbled and 
groped without his glasses before finding the 
one broken window that provided the escape 
hatch. When he first dived into the water, he 
said, he realized that it was coated with 
spilled diesel fuel. 

The immediate danger was the coach fill- 
ing with water. But it never submerged. A 
piece of trestle that broke the window also 
held the car in place. Smoke and fire from 
the crew car made it impossible for those in 
his coach to wait inside the car for help, he 
said, 

Eventually, two tugboats ferried him and 
the 30 other survivors to safety. 

Three people were listed as missing Thurs- 
day morning. 

Federal officials were trying to piece to- 
gether how the barge might have struck the 
bridge. 

The barge owner, Warrior & Gulf Naviga- 
tion Co., said in a statement that the 
towboat was traveling on the Mobile River 
when it got lost in the fog and found itself in 
the bayou. 

“We don’t yet know accurately what hap- 
pened in this incident, but we have been, are 
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and will continue to participate with all of 
the agencies seeking to resolve the ques- 
tions,” said Nicholas J. Barchie, company 
president. 

The Associated Press contributed to this 
report. 


————EEEE 
UNIVERSAL HEALTH CARE 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I have been 
listening with great interest to my 
friend and colleague from Nebraska 
discussing the health care matter. 

It seems to me that the words I have 
just quoted from the story in the 
Omaha World-Herald have a real part 
to play to understand the problems we 
face as a Congress in passing some type 
of universal health care. Certainly my 
colleague from Nebraska, a graduate 
from the University of Nebraska in 
pharmacy, has been studying and lead- 
ing the charge on this cause for a long 
time. I listened with interest to his re- 
marks recently concluded. 

I simply say, Mr. President, that I 
join with others, as I did immediately 
after the President's address on 
Wednesday night, in saluting the Presi- 
dent of the United States for having 
the courage, the political courage, if 
you will, and the wisdom to outline for 
America his views as developed under 
the talented leadership of the First 
Lady and the strong hand of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to come to 
grips with the problem of national 
health care that we have put off for far 
too long. 

I, too, note, Mr. President, that the 
battle lines are being drawn. We and 
the people of the United States are 
going to be barraged, and I think it 
will be probably the largest barrage— 
by television commercials, talk show 
hosts, and sniping—we will ever wit- 
ness either before or probably after on 
a major political move that must be 
made. I hope and I plead that rather 
than just tearing apart and denouncing 
personally the President of the United 
States, the First Lady, and the admin- 
istration for coming to grips with the 
situation that others have put off, we 
recognize and realize that, first, in the 
view of this Senator, it is not a perfect 
plan and it needs some changes. But I 
hope we can have an intelligent dialog, 
Mr. President. I hope we will not have 
to come to nearly a clash of arms, as 
we experienced on the recent deficit re- 
duction and tax bill that passed this 
body. 

However, I say as one who has been 
involved in the Government and politi- 
cal processes for a long, long time that 
unless we can elevate the discussion to 
give and take which is bound to follow 
as we go through weeks and months of 
testing, suggesting, cooperating, we 
will not come up with a workable na- 
tional health care plan. I think we can 
do it, and we can do it constructively. 
Or we can do it destructively. Some of 
the things that I have seen and heard 
thus far by those who are launching, in 
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my view, a personal attack on the 
President of the United States and his 
motives are not going to bode well, I 
suggest, for coming up with a way to 
solve the health care problems of this 
Nation. 

I noticed with interest some of the 
health care costs that my friend and 
colleague from Nebraska just cited. 
There have been many horror stories. 
The problem is that these things are 
going on today. The fact is that health 
care costs of America have gotten com- 
pletely out of hand. At the same time, 
we have moved forward as no other na- 
tion to come up with new ideas, new 
concepts, and sensational results with 
regard to improving the health care of 
people. 

Now comes a question, Mr. President, 
as to how are we going to pay for it and 
how are we going to accomplish this 
without once more creating a huge 
Federal bureaucracy which probably 
will get more in the way of a successful 
health care plan than promoting it. 

I simply emphasize though, that this 
is a time not unlike those days in the 
early 1930's, when another courageous 
political leader, Franklin Roosevelt, 
had the courage to come up with a So- 
cial Security system. While I was not 
old enough at that time to remember 
all of it, I have read about it, and I can- 
not help but notice the similarity to 
the viciousness of the attacks that are 
being launched against the program 
outlined by the President the other 
evening. 

I would say to all, those who are 
strongly supportive of the President’s 
plan and those who are strongly 
against the President’s plan, or the 
basic message, at least, and thrust of 
what he is trying to get done, that I 
think this is the time to try to come 
together. I have been very much im- 
pressed by many of the statements 
made by the leader of the minority in 
the U.S. Senate, Senator DOLE; Senator 
CHAFEE; and others. I say no more be- 
cause I would be bound to leave out 
somebody that I should have men- 
tioned. But I have been very much im- 
pressed with what they have said and 
the suggestions that they have made, 
taking up, I think the very sincere 
pledge that was clearly enunciated by 
the President of the United States last 
Wednesday night when he said: These 
are the six principles that we have to 
have, and that I will not compromise 
from, while recognizing and realizing 
that the plan is open to compromise 
and suggestion from the other side. 

Contrasted with that, though, was 
the official response from some of the 
Republican leadership around the 
United States. I thought that the Re- 
publican response was snide. I thought 
it was unreasonable. I thought it was of 
an extremely partisan and political na- 
ture and approach. But it was all sug- 
arcoated. It was all sugarcoated, Mr. 
President, with statements such as: We 
know something has to be done. 
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Yes, something has to be done. And I 
will simply repeat the words that I just 
quoted from the Omaha World story by 
the Nebraska Herald. 

We should remember, as Americans, what 
he said then and what has been a model that 
most Americans know about from our famed 
and wonderful Boys Town, located in Ne- 
braska; that is the message I think that all 
of us should recognize and realize as we look 
forward to some kind of a health care plan 
that I predict will eventually be passed and 
signed by the President. And that is: He ain't 
heavy, Father; he’s my brother. 

I simply say, Mr. President, that our 
brothers and our sisters around this 
land of ours are in trouble. This land is 
going to be in trouble trying to carry 
out, I think, the ultimate promise that 
we all have made, and expect to be ful- 
filled, with a better life for the future. 
But unless we can change the escalat- 
ing costs of the health care system and 
figure out a better way to finance it 
than we have had in the past few years, 
it is all going to come crashing down 
around our heads because it seems to 
me that most of us would fundamen- 
tally agree that every American is en- 
titled to some safety, while recognizing 
that each of us have our own respon- 
sibilities as individuals and heads of 
families and members of families. We 
have to recognize that it is a heavy 
load. But we can carry it. 

In closing, Mr. President, I just ap- 
peal once again for understanding, for 
compromise. Certainly, the President 
of the United States, who far too many 
in this country have come to detest for 
reasons that I cannot quite under- 
stand—it seems to me we should be 
able to recognize and realize that we do 
not always agree with what other peo- 
ple say and do; but do we have to detest 
them? Do we have to criticize them to 
the point that you are almost saying 
that that individual is not sincere or 
that individual does not know what he 
is talking about? No. The President of 
the United States knows what he is 
talking about. He is clearly a leader in 
this area. Whatever plan we eventually 
pass will bear the mark of Bill Clinton, 
the President of the United States. 

I am sure that he is willing to com- 
promise. In discussions that I have had 
with Mrs, Clinton and the President on 
this, they are only going to insist on us 
following the six principles for health 
security for all Americans, and are 
open to suggestions for things that we 
can do. 

I, too, Mr. President, have some con- 
cerns about the numbers, as to how we 
are going to pay for all of this. But I 
am not saying, certainly, as some have, 
that we are in fantasyland. I am not 
saying that the President of the United 
States is not sincere. He may be mis- 
taken in his numbers. I and others will 
be crunching those numbers to try to 
find some way out if we do not agree 
with them. But if we do not agree with 
those numbers, that does not mean 
that we have an excuse to vote against 
the plan. No. 
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We have an obligation, Mr. President, 
to stand up and say: This is how we 
might be able to do it better, Mr. Presi- 
dent. And if we can convince the Presi- 
dent of the United States that we are 
working as a team, together, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, then I am 
confident the President of the United 
States will say, “Well done.” 

Let us get on with the job. 

I would simply say, Mr. President, 
that one of the concerns that I have 
about the plan is that it may be going 
too far, and it may be eliminating, by 
the way it is presently fashioned, one 
way to contain costs or to help share 
the costs that for the most part I think 
is pretty much eliminated by the plan 
as I understood it, as described by the 
President and the material from the 
administration that I have read. 

I simply say that if we want to devise 
some ways without raising the deficit 
and the national debt of the United 
States up further, and still accomplish 
what most of us think would be a rea- 
sonable end, we should be talking 
about blending in some type of private 
insurance purchases that people can 
and should use to provide most of their 
own funds with regard to universal cov- 
erage. 

While the insurance industry has 
been under sustained attack, and while 
I agree that the insurance industry of 
America does not have the brightest 
record with regard to controlling 
health costs in the past, I think the in- 
surance companies of the United States 
of America got caught up in this whole 
push for better and better things, more 
expensive techniques, more expensive 
equipment to provide the best in care 
for Americans. That got out of hand. 

I still say that I do not believe the 
insurance industry of America should 
be the “whipping boy.” I believe that 
the leaders of many of those companies 
can be brought in, if we will listen to 
them, and at least consider their sug- 
gestions on how the insurance industry 
might be able to help and not hurt, and 
might be able to provide a way of con- 
tinuing a measure, at least, of private 
insurance. That, I think, might fit in 
very well, without deviating from the 
six principles that the President laid 
down very clearly the other night. 

I only cite, Mr. President, that back 
in those days of the early 1930's, when 
President Roosevelt came out with So- 
cial Security, there was a hue and cry 
by every life insurance company in 
America, when Social Security was in- 
deed passed into law, that it would be 
the end of the life insurance industry 
in America. Some end. Basically as a 
result of Social Security, as something 
to build upon, we have seen, since 1930, 
the greatest growth in the insurance 
industry and life insurance ever. 

So I think maybe some of the insur- 
ance people today should take a lesson 
from the mistakes and false statements 
that they brought forth back in the 
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1930's regarding Social Security. I do 
not mean to imply that this is not a 
complicated matter. I do not mean to 
imply that the insurance companies, 
and everybody in it, are going to be as 
reasonable and cooperative as many of 
us would like. I do mean to say, Mr. 
President, that if there is one way at 
least where we could cut down the Gov- 
ernment costs of this plan, it would be 
to take a look at what the responsible 
leaders of the insurance industry are 
suggesting now and have been suggest- 
ing in the past. 

So I say, as one U.S. Senator, that I 
want to work with the insurance indus- 
try, and I want to try and convince a 
majority of the Senate that maybe 
there is a place that we all can agree 
that the insurance industry could fit 
into. Maybe it will not work; maybe it 
will. I think it is worthy of consider- 
ation. I do not intend to be a part of 
any insurance individuals, or any in- 
surance companies, who take a flam- 
boyant, partisan approach to this prop- 
osition and start demanding. The in- 
surance industry is in no position, in 
my view, to demand anything today in 
America. But I hope all of us working 
together—coming together, if you will, 
Mr. President, taking all of the best 
brains and understanding and tech- 
niques that we can, bringing the medi- 
cal profession and the insurance indus- 
try and Government together, working 
together, hopefully on a basis of give 
and take, legitimate debate and discus- 
sions, as opposed to attack ads on tele- 
vision, which I suspect we are going to 
see a great deal of. 

I do say, Mr. President, that this is a 
time to come together for the good of 
America now and in the future, for our 
children and our grandchildren. I sim- 
ply say that, yes, indeed, as Michael 
Dopheide reminded us yesterday, this 
is a time when we must say to each and 
every one of us that we each have a 
role to play, and there are a lot of peo- 
ple out there. They aren’t heavy, 
they’re our brothers. 

I call for compromise; I call for intel- 
ligent discussion; I call for an abrupt 
end to what I think is the attack mode 
that is being developed in some quar- 
ters against the President's proposals 
that I think, as imperfect as they 
might be, were extremely sincere. 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who seek 
recognition? 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED 
STATES ROLE IN U.N. PEACE OP- 
ERATIONS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, yesterday 
Ambassador Madeleine Albright spoke 
before the National War College, out- 
lining some of the fundamental ques- 
tions to be considered in regard to U.N. 
peacekeeping operations. One of the is- 
sues she raised concerns putting U.S. 
troops under U.N. command. 
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Lately, the issue of command and 
control of American troops in multilat- 
eral operations has received a great 
deal of attention. Many have attacked 
the concept, fearing that American 
troops would be endangered or weak- 
ened by being subject to multilateral 
command. This, I believe, is the wrong 
debate. 

Concern should not be over who com- 
mands American troops but whether or 
not the military operation has a clear 
objective, is competently commanded, 
and is sufficiently supported with per- 
sonnel and material. 

Ambassador Albright addressed this 
issue when she said: 

This Administration believes that whether 
an operation is multilateral or unilateral, 
whether the troops are U.S. or foreign, young 
men and women should not be sent in harm's 
way without a clear mission, competent 
commanders, sensible rules of engagement, 
and the means required to get the job done. 
The credibility of U.N. peace operations 
should hinge not on how many missions 
there are, but on the quality of planning, the 
degree of professionalism demonstrated and 
the extent to which mission objectives are 
achieved. 

Those who complain about the in- 
volvement of U.S. troops in U.N. peace- 
keeping operations should take note of 
several basic considerations: 

First, no nation gets drafted by the 
United Nations to provide troops. Na- 
tions volunteer their forces. 

Second, as Ambassador Albright 
made clear, any peacekeeping oper- 
ation that involves a substantial Amer- 
ican military presence will have an 
American commander. In Somalia, Ad- 
miral Howe is the Secretary General’s 
representative. In Bosnia, where 
France contributes the bulk of mili- 
tary forces, U.N. forces are commanded 
by a French general. 

Third, no nation, especially the Unit- 
ed States, will abandon the option of 
acting independently if it perceives its 
national security is directly threat- 
ened. By working within the United 
Nations, the United States is not giv- 
ing up its sovereignty but is seeking to 
enhance it, by leveraging our interests 
multilaterally. 

It is for this reason that it is critical 
that the United States support efforts 
by the United Nations to improve man- 
agement of peacekeeping operations. 
The need to reform United Nations ef- 
forts in this area is obvious. I recognize 
that need as much as anyone. 

I served as a member of the United 
States Commission on Improving the 
Effectiveness of the United Nations 
whose report, “Defining Purpose: The 
U.N. and the Health of Nations,” was 
recently released. The staff of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee at 
my direction completed in August an 
extensive review of U.N. peacekeeping 
operations. Their report, “Reform of 
United Nations Peacekeeping Oper- 
ations: A Mandate for Change,” has 
also been published. 
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Both these reports support the con- 
cept of establishing a U.N. rapid reac- 
tion force and negotiating stand-by ar- 
rangements with member countries to 
provide additional reinforcements if 
necessary. 

Both these reports acknowledge the 
need to undertake extensive reform of 
current U.N. procedures to ensure ef- 
fective peacekeeping operations. 

It has always been fashionable to at- 
tack the United Nations. Lately the at- 
tack has focused on U.N. peacekeeping 
operations, charging that they are inef- 
fective, inefficient, and incapable of 
preserving peace. Those attacks ignore 
the severe pressures and greater re- 
sponsibilities being entrusted to U.N. 
peacekeeping forces. 

Just 5 years ago, in 1988, U.N. peace- 
keepers were awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Since the, 16 new peacekeeping 
operations have been created—more 
than all those created in the four dec- 
ades from 1948 to 1988. 

We should not forget that the United 
Nations entire budget for peacekeeping 
operations was $364 million 5 years ago. 
The annual budget today is nearly $4 
billion. 

The United Nations has also grown in 
terms of population, in terms of states, 
and in terms of problems. In 1945 the 
United Nations had 50 members. Today, 
it has 184. And the spread of modern 
weapons systems has made conflicts 
more violent and devastating then ever 
before in human history. 

The spread of internal and external 
armed conflicts has had three effects 
on the United Nations ability to re- 
store peace. As the recent study by my 
staff observed: 

First, U.N. resources are stretched to the 
breaking point. Because of budget restric- 
tions, the U.N. has the same number of per- 
manent staff committed to peacekeeping op- 
erations as it had in 1987. 

Second, with limited experience with in- 
ternal conflicts and in using military force 
to impose, rather than just monitor, peace 
settlements, the U.N. has had to design with 
limited resources new patterns for resolving 
conflicts. 

Third, peacekeeping operations are in- 
creasingly being replaced by more robust 
peacekeeping operations. 

The United States has neither the re- 
sources, or the will, nor the need to be 
the world’s policeman, But the United 
States, as does every state, has a na- 
tional security interest in world peace. 
The United Nations permits the world 
community to act as one of the benefit 
of all without requiring the United 
States to act alone. 

Mr. President, in 1945 in San Fran- 
cisco I served on the staff of the com- 
mission that drafted some of the key 
peacekeeping provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. For over 40 years of 
the cold war it was not possible to 
bring those provisions into effect as en- 
visioned by the Charter. The time has 
come, I believe, for the United States 
as the world’s leading power to give a 
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vote of confidence to the United Na- 

tions by participating fully in U.N. 

peacekeeping operations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech by Ambassador Albright be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED NATIONS MAD- 
ELEINE K. ALBRIGHT, REMARKS TO THE NA- 
TIONAL WAR COLLEGE, SEPTEMBER 23, 1993 
To me, this auditorium—this military in- 

stitution—is the right place to discuss the 
Clinton Administration's foreign policy 
goals and address that most crucial of topics: 
the use of military force in the post Cold 
War world. I believe that our national dia- 
logue must ensure that this nation’s foreign 
policy is clearly understood by those who 
might be asked to risk their lives in its be- 
half. And policy-makers must not only ex- 
plain but listen—take the time to hear the 
concerns and answer the questions of our 
military personnel. 

For almost half a century, whenever we 
talked foreign policy, we did so within a Cold 
War context. A whole new vocabulary was 
established of containment and deterrence, 
throw weights and missile gaps, subversion 
and domino theories. And U.S. military ac- 
tion was almost always related—directly or 
indirectly—to the Soviet threat. The world 
was a chessboard, and the two superpowers 
moved the pieces. 

But then, our chess rival left the table. 
The game has changed and the rules to the 
new one are still being written. Most of us do 
not for a minute mourn the Cold War era. 
But now there are those from all parts of the 
political spectrum for whom the new world is 
more confusing than gratifying. They can 
conceive of no threats to America that are 
not Cold War threats. They look at that 
empty chair on the other side of the chess 
table, and counsel us to set back, put our 
feet up, and lose interest in the outside 
world. 

Obviously, America is safer and more se- 
cure than it was. Anyone who feels nostalgia 
for the Cold War ought to have his or her 
head examined. But anyone who concludes 
that foreign adversaries, conflicts and disas- 
ters do not affect us misreads the past, mis- 
understands the present and will miss the 
boat in the future. 

Indeed, President Clinton has talked often 
about the similarity between this historical 
moment and the early days of the Truman 
Administration immediately following World 
War II. Then, as now, a new President saw a 
dramatically altered world, sought to rede- 
fine America’s interests in that new world, 
and acted to protect those interests from a 
rising tide of isolationist thinking. And 
then, as now, the President's decisions were 
based on an analysis of new threats, a rec- 
ognition of our enduring interests, and the 
imperative of engagement. 

So what are these new threats; and what 
should be America’s response? 

The Cold War is gone, but weapons of mass 
destruction are not. The possible aggressive 
use of such weapons remains perhaps the 
greatest threat to international peace and 
our security. Revelations about Iraq's weap- 
ons programs should have shocked even the 
most complacent among us. Beside Iraq, seri- 
ous proliferation threats exist from states 
that fear the future, like North Korea; states 
that have fallen prey to the extremes of in- 
tolerance, such as Iran; and states that are 
engulfed by regional tension, such as in 
South Asia. 
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Beyond the destructive weapons, there are 
the destructive hatreds. Less than two 
months ago, the FBI apprehended a group 
with apparent foreign connections planning 
to blow up the building in which I work. The 
recent Middle East agreement is sure to en- 
rage further those whose insecurities and ex- 
tremism have made them blind to the prom- 
ise of peace and open to the use of terror. 
The terrorist threat is aggravated by ad- 
vances in technology and by the availability 
of weapons of every description. I know we 
remain vulnerable to terrorism; and I know 
it can affect our most vital of interests—our 
fathers, mothers, spouses, daughters and 
sons. 

We also face increasing ethnic and sub- 
national violence. Wherever we turn, some- 
one is fighting or threatening to fight some- 
one else. These disputes may be far removed 
from our borders, but in today’s global vil- 
lage, chaos is an infectious disease. Although 
violence in a failed state such as Somalia 
may seem trivial to some, when combined 
with unrest in Sudan, Rwanda, Liberia, 
Bosnia, Georgia and so on, our attention and 
our interests—whether political or humani- 
tarlan—cannot help but be engaged. 

When a democratic government was ousted 
in Haiti, drug trafficking skyrocketed, re- 
pression increased, and the risk of a massive 
new influx of refugees to America grew. In 
Somalia we have indications that a tactical 
alliance may be forming between Aideed’s 
faction, terrorists based in Sudan and the 
Government of Iran. The current violence in 
Azerbaijan threatens to bring Turkey, Iran 
and Russia into conflict in ways that could 
well threaten our interests directly. And the 
possibility remains that the war in former 
Yugoslavia will spread to neighboring re- 
gions and nations, swelling further the flow 
of refugees, straining the economic vigor of 
Europe, and threatening the security of key 
European allies. 

There is also a moral dimension to these 
conflicts, dramatized most hauntingly by the 
brave people of Sarajevo and Mostar, but em- 
bodied, as well, by the millions of others who 
suffer the depredations of violence off cam- 
era, out of sight, every day. 

Obviously, neither we nor anyone else can 
right every wrong; nor would it make sense 
for us to try; but let us never become so pre- 
occupied with day to day concerns that we 
lose sight of our own most basic interest, 
which is the preservation not simply of 
American leadership, but of American pur- 
pose. 

Ten days ago, in Washington, I attended a 
lunch to celebrate the signing of an agree- 
ment between Israel and the PLO—a day I 
will remember all my life. I will remember, 
in particular, a comment by Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres about America’s pur- 
pose. When the history books are written, he 
said: “Nobody will really understand the 
United States. You have so much force and 
you didn’t conquer anyone’s land. You have 
so much power and you didn't dominate an- 
other people. You have problems of your own 
and you have never turned your back on the 
problems of others." 

We should be proud that so much of the 
world sees America the way Foreign Min- 
ister Peres sees America. 

For our leadership today rests on the same 
solid foundation of principles and values— 
the same enlightened self-interest—that has 
made service to America from Valley Forge 
to Desert Storm a badge not only for cour- 
age, but of honor. 

As Secretary Christopher and National Se- 
curity Advisor Tony Lake have said this 
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week, American foreign policy has four over- 
arching goals: first, to strengthen the bonds 
among those countries that make up the 
growing community of major market democ- 
racies; second, to help emerging democracies 
get on their feet; third, to reform or isolate 
the rogue states that act to undermine the 
stability and prosperity of the larger com- 
munity; and fourth, to contain the chaos and 
ease the suffering in regions of greatest hu- 
manitarian concern. Taken together, our 
strategy looks to the enlargement of democ- 
racy and markets abroad. 

To achieve these goals, some say we must 
make rigid choices between unilateral and 
multilateral, global and regional, force and 
diplomacy. But that is not true. We have the 
flexibility in this new era to steer a reasoned 
course between the counsels of those who 
would have us intervene everywhere and 
those who see no American purpose any- 
where. We have a full range of foreign policy 
tools with which to work and we will choose 
those that will be most effective in each 
case. 

As America's permanent representative to 
the United Nations, I have made it clear that 
we remain committed to the cause of peace 
and to the principle of resolving conflicts 
without violence whenever that is possible. 

The end of the Cold War has provided us 
with new and important opportunities in 
this regard. Cooperation, not confrontation, 
is now the norm at the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council. As a result of our assertive di- 
plomacy, we have been able to muster global 
support for sanctions against Libya for 
shielding the alleged saboteurs of Pan Am 
103, against Iraq for its continued failure to 
meet its obligations following the Persian 
Gulf war, and against Haiti prior to the 
agreement reached recently to restore demo- 
cratic rule. The use of sanctions has also 
arisen in the case of Angola, where our goal 
is to encourage an armed opposition group to 
abide by the results of a free election; and, of 
course, in Serbia, where they have dras- 
tically weakened the economy of an aggres- 
sor state. 

Diplomacy will always be America’s first 
choice; and the possibilities for diplomatic 
achievements today are ample. But history 
teaches us that there will always be times 
when words are not enough; when sanctions 
are not enough; when diplomacy is not 
enough. 

The foremost mission of our government— 
its constitutional duty—is to protect our na- 
tion's territory, people, and way of life. We 
cannot fulfill that mission unless we have 
both the capacity to use force effectively and 
the will to do so when necessary. When nei- 
ther our ability to fight, nor our resolve to 
fight are in doubt, we can be most certain 
not only of defeating those who threaten us, 
but of deterring those who are tempted to 
take such action. 

Under the leadership of Secretary Aspin, I 
am confident that we will maintain military 
forces that are modern, versatile, ready and 
strong. It is DOD policy to maintain a mili- 
tary capable enough, in concert with local 
allies, to fight and win two major regional 
wars. The existence of such a force—and the 
credible threat to use it—is the surest way to 
prevent our interests from being threatened 
in the first place. 

For years, a debate has raged about wheth- 
er or not it is necessary to spell out a set of 
specific circumstances—a checklist—describ- 
ing when America will or will not con- 
template the use of military force. 

This Administration has wisely avoided 
the temptation to devise a precise list of the 
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circumstances under which military force 
might be used, or of repeating the State De- 
partment’s mistake concerning Korea forty- 
three years ago when it defined too narrowly 
the scope of America’s interests and con- 
cerns. Too much precision in public, however 
well-intentioned, can impinge on the flexibil- 
ity of the Commander in Chief, or generate 
dangerous miscalculations abroad. 

But let no one doubt that this President Is 
willing to use force unilaterally when nec- 
essary. 

Last June, the President ordered a strike 
against Saddam Hussein’s military intel- 
ligence headquarters in response to Iraq's 
plot to kill former President Bush. We didn’t 
seek anyone’s permission to carry out that 
raid; we didn’t ask anyone’s help; we did it 
using our own forces exercising our own 
right of self-defense. The President said in 
his inaugural speech that America would act 
militarily with others when possible, but 
“alone when we must." That commitment 
was true then; it is true today. 

In the future, if America’s vital economic 
interests are at risk, as they were in the 
Gulf; or the lives of American citizens are in 
danger, as they were in Panama; or if terror- 
ists need to be tracked down, as when Presi- 
dent Reagan ordered the use of force to ap- 
prehend the hijackers of the Achille Lauro; 
President Clinton will not hesitate to act as 
a Commander in Chief must act to protect 
America and Americans. 

The President's inaugural statement also 
indicated that we support the use of force on 
a multilateral basis when it is in our inter- 
ests to do so. As Secretary Christopher put 
it, we see ‘multilateralism as a means not an 
end.” No one understands the potential ad- 
vantages of multilateralism better than the 
United States. That's why we proposed 
NATO and helped create the United Nations, 
The underlying thesis of the post World War 
II strategy of containment, the legacy of 
such leaders as President Truman, General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower, was that 
American strength is made even greater 
when cemented by strong alliances and joint 
endeavors with other nations in pursuit of 
common objectives. 

The history of the Persian Gulf over the 
past three years is a classic modern example 
of this. I know that some of you here today 
helped to plan and execute operations during 
that war, including perhaps the most deci- 
sive air operation in history, along with the 
complex passage to the front lines of large 
combat units from different countries with 
different languages. I salute you for your 
skill and professionalism in this most effec~ 
tive coalition campaign. In the Gulf, Amer- 
ican leadership benefitted greatly from the 
support of other states before, during and 
after the war. UN sanctions strengthened our 
cause politically, allied support spread the 
burden militarily and contributions from 
Arab states, Germany and Japan reduced the 
costs of the war and its aftermath finan- 
cially. 

The end of the Cold War has opened up an- 
other avenue for multilateral cooperation 
that had long been limited by the U.S.-So- 
viet rivalry—and that is United Nations 
peacekeeping. In recent years, there has been 
a dramatic increase in requests for UN as- 
sistance in resolving ethnic and other con- 
flicts. The statistics by now are familiar: 
more peacekeeping operations in the past 
five years than in the previous 43; a seven- 
fold increase in troops; a tenfold increase in 
budget; a dramatic, but immeasurable in- 
crease in danger and complexity. 

At their best. UN peacekeeping operations 
can be very effective. Obviously, they cannot 
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be a substitute for fighting or winning our 
own wars, nor should we allow the existence 
of a collective peacekeeping capability to 
lessen our own military strength. But UN ef- 
forts have the potential to act as a “force 
multiplier” in promoting the interests in 
peace and stability that we share with other 
nations. 

As I said earlier, territorial disputes, 
armed ethnic conflicts, civil wars and the 
total collapse of governmental authority in 
some states are now among the principal 
threats to world peace. The UN is playing a 
constructive role in many such situations by 
mediating disputes, obtaining ceasefires and 
in some cases, achieving comprehensive 
peace agreements. This often requires the 
presence of UN peacekeepers or observers, ei- 
ther to help arrange a peace or to help keep 


it. 

Past UN peace missions have achieved im- 
portant goals in places as diverse as the Mid- 
dle East, Namibia, El Salvador and Cam- 
bodia. To the extent future peacekeeping 
missions succeed, they will lift from the 
shoulders of American servicemen and serv- 
icewomen and the taxpayers a great share of 
the burden of collective security operations 
around the globe. 

Particularly when circumstances arise 
where there is a threat to international 
peace that affects us, but does not imme- 
diately threaten our citizens or territory, it 
will be in our interests to proceed in partner- 
ship with the UN or other appropriate 
groupings to respond to the threat involved 
and hopefully eliminate it. In such cases, we 
will benefit not only from the burden-shar- 
ing aspects, but from the ability to invoke 
the voice of the community of nations in be- 
half of a cause that we support. 

At the same time, as America’s representa- 
tive to the UN, I know that UN capabilities 
have not kept pace with its responsibilities— 
and I have discussed this problem on many 
prior occasions. Those who support the goals 
of the UN do it no favors if they fail to speak 
out when its reach begins repeatedly to ex- 
ceed its grasp. The UN emerged from 40 years 
of Cold War rivalry overweight and out of 
shape. Today, UN peacekeepers need re- 
formed budget procedures, more dependable 
sources of military and civilian personnel, 
between training, better intelligence, better 
command and control, better equipment and 
more money. These limitations are not in- 
herent; they are correctable; and the Admin- 
istration is doing its part to see that they 
are corrected. 

We believe, for example, that the UN deci- 
sion-making process on peacekeeping must 
be overhauled. When deciding whether or not 
to support a UN peacekeeping or peace- 
making resolution, we are insisting that cer- 
tain fundamental questions be asked before, 
not after, new obligations are undertaken. 
These questions include the following: 

Is there a real threat to international 
peace and security whether caused by inter- 
national aggression, or humanitarian disas- 
ter accompanied by violence, or by the sud- 
den, unexpected and violent interruption of 
an established democracy? 

Does the proposed peacekeeping mission 
have clear objectives and can its scope be 
clearly defined? 

Is a ceasefire in place and have the parties 
to the conflict agreed to a UN presence? 

Are the financial and human resources 
that will be needed to accomplish the mis- 
sion available to be used for that purpose? 

Can an end point to UN participation be 
identified? 

These questions illustrate the kind of con- 
sistent criteria—which do not now exist— 
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that we are proposing that the UN take into 
account when contemplating new peacekeep- 
ing operations. And we are preparing guide- 
lines for American participation that will 
promise greatest assistance in specialized 
areas such as logistics, training, intel- 
ligence, communications and public affairs. 

And although the Administration has not 
yet fully completed its review of our policy 
towards UN peacekeeping, I can assure you 
of one thing. This Administration believes 
that whether an operation is multilateral or 
unilateral, whether the troops are U.S. or 
foreign, young men and women should not be 
sent in harm's way without a clear mission, 
competent commanders, sensible rules of en- 
gagement, and the means required to get the 
job done. The credibility of UN peace oper- 
ations should hinge not on how many mis- 
sions there are, but on the quality of plan- 
ning, the degree of professionalism dem- 
onstrated and the extent to which mission 
objectives are achieved. 

America under President Clinton will be a 
strong supporter of the UN. We take seri- 
ously President Truman's pledge to the first 
UN General Assembly that America will 
work to help the UN ‘‘not as a temporary ex- 
pedient, but as a permanent partnership.” 

At the same time, we understand that 
there are limits to what that partnership can 
achieve for the United States. Adlai Steven- 
son used to refer to the UN as the ‘meeting 
house of the family of man”, which it is, but 
it is a very large family. It is the ultimate 
committee. It reflects the broadest possible 
diversity of viewpoints. As Americans, we 
command enormous influence there because 
of our power and the power of our ideals. But 
we cannot rely on the UN as a substitute 
guarantor for the vital interests of the Unit- 
ed States. The Berlin Wall would be upright 
today if we had relied on the UN to contain 
Communism. That ceremony on the front 
lawn of the White House two weeks ago 
would never have taken place if America had 
subcontracted to others the job of helping Is- 
rael to survive. 

Sending American military forces into 
dangerous situations is the most difficult de- 
cision any President can make. History 
teaches us that public support for such deci- 
sions is essential and that, in each such cir- 
cumstance, Americans are entitled to the 
facts. 

The Administration has welcomed and 
takes very seriously the Senate’s recent re- 
quest to review our policy in Somalia. We 
have also begun, and will continue, a regular 
series of close consultations with the Con- 
gress and a dialogue with the public on our 
policy towards Bosnia. 

I have spoken at length in public speeches 
and Congressional testimony about both is- 
sues, and both are about to enter a new 
phase. Bosnia may be witness to a negotiated 
peace that will present the international 
community with its most daunting peace- 
keeping task ever. Yesterday, the Security 
Council approved a Resolution setting out 
clearly that the UN's principal goal in Soma- 
lia is to bring about the political reconcili- 
ation of the long suffering country, in part 
through the establishment of basic civic in- 
stitutions, such as a functioning judiciary 
and police. 

In the weeks ahead, we will continue our 
consultations on Somalia, Bosnia and the 
full range of national security and peace- 
keeping issues. 

Now, let me summarize my message here 
today. 

The world has changed and the Cold War 
national security framework is now obsolete. 
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The Clinton Administration is fashioning a 
new framework that is more diverse and 
flexible than the old; a framework that will 
advance American interests, promote Amer- 
ican values and preserve American leader- 
ship. We will choose means to implement 
this framework on a case by case basis, rely- 
ing on diplomacy whenever possible, on force 
when absolutely necessary. If American serv- 
icemen and servicewomen are sent into com- 
bat, they will go with the training, the 
equipment, the support and the leadership 
they need to get the job done. 

Recognizing that global solutions are re- 
quired to global problems, the tools that 
America will use to carry out its foreign pol- 
icy will be both unilateral and multilateral. 
Other nations and institutions can and 
should be asked to bear a substantial part of 
the burden of advancing common interests; 
we have strong reason to help build a United 
Nations that is increasingly able and effec- 
tive; but America will never entrust its des- 
tiny to other than American hands. 

Finally, in keeping with a bipartisan tradi- 
tion that stretches back a half century, 
America will remain engaged in the world. 

It was fifty years ago this month that the 
Republican Congressional leadership, mind- 
ful of what America’s periodic tendency to- 
wards isolationism had done to the League of 
Nations, first went on record in support of an 
international organization ‘‘to prevent mili- 
tary aggression and attain permanent 
peace.” Senator Arthur Vandenberg spon- 
sored that resolution, in his words, “to end 
the miserable notion ... that the Repub- 
lican party will return to its foxhole when 
the last shot in this war has been fired and 
will blindly let the world rot in its own anar- 
chy.” 
Under the Clinton Administration, our na- 
tion will not retreat into a post Cold War 
foxhole. Under the President’s leadership, we 
will be called upon to work together, Repub- 
lican and Democrat, civilian and military, 
public official and private citizen, to protect 
America and build a better world. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt stood at $4,395,747,736,884.79 as 
of the close of business on Wednesday, 
September 22. Averaged out, every 
man, woman, and child in America 
owes a part of this massive debt, and 
that per capita share is $17,113.47. 


LIGA KATOLICKA: THE CATHOLIC 
LEAGUE FOR RELIGIOUS ASSIST- 
ANCE TO POLAND 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
pay tribute to the Liga Katolicka or 
the Catholic League for Religious As- 
sistance to Poland. Officially founded 
50 years ago, this Polish-American na- 
tional group was developed in the rec- 
tory of St. Hyacinth Parish in Detroit’s 
old Poletown shortly after the com- 
mencement of World War II. At that 
time, Bishop Stefan Woznicki sum- 
moned religious leaders throughout the 
region to discuss the possibility of cre- 
ating a nation wide organization to as- 
sist Poland. Due to its leadership in 
the creation of Liga Katolicka, the 
Archdiocese of Detroit was selected as 
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the first seat of the ambitious pro- 


m. 

At the time of the group’s creation, 
Nazi and Soviet forces were destroying 
the Polish nation, forcing tens of thou- 
sands of refugees to flee their homes. 
Later, as the darkness of communism 
and Soviet occupation settled over the 
land, Liga Katolicka represented a 
focal point for the hopes and dreams of 
millions of Poles in the effort to secure 
a post-Soviet future for Poland and its 
church. 

After the initial assembly in Detroit, 
Liga Katolicka held a secondary meet- 
ing in Buffalo, NY, followed by its first 
convention in Cleveland, OH, in Sep- 
tember 1944. Almost immediately, ap- 
proximately 300 parishes joined the 
Catholic League, collecting $100,000 for 
Polish assistance. The organization's 
first directors spoke frequently of the 
charity of the sons and daughters of 
Poland and indicated that their enthu- 
siasm, dedication, and sacrifice rep- 
resented a true act of generosity and 
humanity. 

Liga Katolicka has continued to sup- 
port the church of Poland as well as 
the philosophies of independence and 
freedom that Polish people hold so 
dear. Offering strong backing to the 
Solidarity movement and the flowering 
of the post-cold-war church in Poland, 
Liga Katolicka has had a significant 
impact upon events in central and 
Eastern Europe. It has inspired both 
religious and lay leaders and has pro- 
vided funds to promote a post-Com- 
munist educational system in Poland. 

The success of Liga Katolicka has 
gone far beyond the hopes and dreams 
of those who gathered in the rectory of 
St. Hyacinth Church in Detroit. The 
State of Michigan takes special pride 
in recognizing those who created and 
have worked for the Catholic League 
for Religious Assistance to Poland. For 
50th years they have shown not only 
charity and concern but also a spirit of 
perseverance that has brought a great 
deal of positive change to the world. 

On the occasion of its 50 anniversary, 
I would like to offer my best wishes to 
the leaders and members of Liga 
Katolicka. I welcome you to this im- 
portant celebration in the city of De- 
troit. Zycze wszystkim pomyslnosci w 
waszej dalszej tworezej pracy. Sto Lat! 


——EE———— 


HUD DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 1993 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, last 
night the Senate passed H.R. 2517, the 
HUD Demonstration Act of 1993, with 
an amendment offered by myself, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. D'AMATO, and Mr. BOND. I 
would like to thank my cosponsors for 
the hard work that they put in to help 
usher this bill through the Senate. 
This bill is truly the result of biparti- 
san cooperation. 

H.R. 2517, as amended, incorporates 
three bills that were previously passed 
by the House—H.R. 2517, H.R. 2669, and 
H.R. 2531. 
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First, I should note that, while H.R. 
2517 is a modest bill, its ramifications 
are far reaching. This bill—the first 
housing legislation passed under the 
new administration—will allow the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Secretary Henry Cisneros to 
begin the process of implementing his 
agenda: addressing the unfortunate 
problems confronting the Department, 
and reinventing the Department's abil- 
ity to deliver programs to the intended 
beneficiaries—American citizens, In 
this bill, the Senate has allowed the 
Department to test several new ap- 
proaches, many of them public/private 
partnerships, toward fulfilling its mis- 
sion in the housing and community de- 
velopment arena. The results of these 
programs could produce models to be 
replicated in future years. 

The bill includes an innovative 
homeless demonstration that holds 
promise for creating new models to fi- 
nally get the problem of homelessness 
under control. The program will allow 
the Secretary to enter into partner- 
ships in cities with large homeless pop- 
ulations in order to leverage coopera- 
tion .among the sometimes fractious 
services providers in those cities. It 
will allow HUD to test new approaches 
to treating the spectrum of problems 
associated with homelessness. And, it 
will allow the Department to fund and 
evaluate other innovative approaches 
generated by local governments and 
nonprofit groups. 

H.R. 2517 also includes two new ini- 
tiatives that will leverage significant 
private resources to further HUD’s 
goals. First, the National Community 
Development Initiative [NCDI) will ac- 
cess foundation resources—three times 
the Federal appropriation—to provide 
capacity building assistance to non- 
profits engaged in housing and commu- 
nity development. 

The Section 8 Community Invest- 
ment Partnership Program also 
leverages significant private invest- 
ment—projections estimate that the 
$100 million in Federal project-based 
section 8 rental assistance will attract 
approximately $660 million in pension 
fund financing for 1,000 to 3,000 afford- 
able housing units. This innovative ini- 
tiative will provide direction to pen- 
sion funds that are interested in par- 
ticipating safely and profitably in 
housing, but only if such housing 
passes stringent investment-quality 
scrutiny. No pension fund can invest 
unless ERISA standards governing fi- 
duciary responsibility and fiscal pru- 
dence are met. The bill’s safeguards do 
not stop at ERISA, however. The bill 
ensures the long-term success of these 
ventures by providing continuous in- 
come streams through project-based 
section 8 rental contracts to owners, 
and by requiring the Secretary to set 
standards ensuring that these loans 
can be securitized. To the extent that 
the loans are securitized by Fannie 
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Mae and Freddie Mac, the participat- 
ing pension funds will be purchasing se- 
curities that are rated triple A by the 
major credit rating agencies. 

The bill also includes several other 
valuable and time-sensitive provisions. 
For example, the bill prevents the pre- 
cipitous decline in fees paid to public 
housing authorities under the section 8 
rental assistance programs. On October 
1, 1993, HUD will put into effect a new 
schedule for calculating these fees. For 
more than 79 percent of the small pub- 
lic housing authorities and 50 percent 
of the large public housing authorities, 
the fees will decline, in many cases sig- 
nificantly, from 1993 levels. 

For public housing authorities whose 
fees are increasing under the new 
schedule, the bill caps the increase to 
3% percent above 1993 levels. For most 
of these public housing authorities, the 
increase in fees will roughly match 
general increases in cost of living and 
rental rates in the area. The bill 
capped these fees without prejudice, al- 
lowing fees to increase above this level 
if the amounts of those increases are 
provided in advance in an appropria- 
tions act. 

This issue points out the need for re- 
form in the calculation of section 8 
fees. The Housing Subcommittee plans 
to reevaluate the fees paid under the 
section 8 program as part of a broader 
effort to consolidate the section 8 rent- 
al assistance programs—vouchers and 
certificates—in the 1994 reauthoriza- 
tion process. The Housing Subcommit- 
tee will request analysis by HUD of the 
adequacy of section 8 fees in light of 
some studies suggesting that the cur- 
rent fees are too high, but also rec- 
ognizing that Federal mandates for 
services and procedures that exceed the 
responsibility to provide housing serv- 
ices impose additional costs on the 
public housing authorities. 

H.R. 2517 also extends the term of the 
Manufactured Housing Commission, 
which was due to expire on October 1 of 
this year. The Housing Subcommittee . 
welcomes the work of this Commission 
in contributing to the process for the 
1994 housing reauthorization, and, spe- 
cifically, in its efforts to assist in mod- 
ernizing the regulation of manufac- 
tured housing. 

H.R. 2517 also extends a reciprocity 
agreement between HUD and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that allows the 
Department to deem VA subdivision 
approvals for new housing develop- 
ments as approvals that meet HUD’s 
own standards. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like 
to note that this bill increases the au- 
thorizations for the moving to opportu- 
nities demonstration and the FHA and 
Ginnie Mae programs. We are pleased 
to be able to pass these authorizations 
in time for Congress to include funding 
for these provisions in the 1994 VA/HUD 
appropriations. 
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DEATH OF HAROLD T. HALFPENNY 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to take a moment to 
pay tribute to the memory of the late 
Harold T. Halfpenny. Harold was a very 
dear family friend of a member of my 
staff, Steven Marchese. Steve tells me 
that Harold passed away in his sleep 
last Monday night. 

Harold was born in Streator, IL, in 
1905. Working nights to pay his way 
through undergraduate and law school, 
he graduated from the University of Il- 
linois in 1930. That same year, he 
founded the firm that today bears the 
name Halfpenny, Hahn, Roche & Mar- 
chese. Harold retired in 1992, after 62 
years of service to his fellow man, and 
the legal profession. 

Early on in his career Harold served 
the State of Illinois as assistant state 
treasurer. He was consistently active 
in civic, charitable, and political af- 
fairs in my hometown of Chicago and 
throughout the State of Ilinois. He 
served on the board of directors for 
many organizations in the Chicago 
area and appeared before countless con- 
gressional committees as a spokesman 
for small and emerging businesses. In 
addition, he wrote numerous articles 
on the legal aspects of distribution, 
and the impact of State taxation of 
interstate commerce on small busi- 
nesses. Harold led the effort to obtain 
congressional relief, through the pas- 
sage of the Interstate Income Act of 
1959. 

During Harold’s long and distin- 
guished career, he specialized in help- 
ing the backbone of our Nation; small 
and emerging businesses. He became a 
major force in helping to establish over 
60 national, regional, and local trade 
associations. 

Harold won recognition as a leading 
legal authority in the automotive 
aftermarket industry, receiving the in- 
dustry’s leadership award in 1975. He 
was a recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Citation from the Automotive 
Hall of Fame and was honored as a 
charter member of the Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributor Hall of Fame in 1987. 

Harold was a rare individual. His dy- 
namic drive, combined with his experi- 
ence and sensitivity toward his neigh- 
bor was the hallmark of his career. 
Harold’s death is a great loss to the 
legal community and to all who had 
the pleasure to meet him. I would like 
to take this opportunity to express my 
heartfelt prayers to Mary, his wife, and 
their three children, Tom, Mary Joan, 
and Richard. Harold will be greatly 
missed, but I hope they, and all whose 
lives he touched, can take comfort in 
the legacy he has left behind. 


THE RANGELAND REFORM 
INITIATIVE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week there was some discus- 
sion on the Senate floor regarding a 
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memorandum sent by the Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, Jim 
Baca, to all State Directors of the BLM 
about the Senate vote last week to im- 
pose a moratorium on any changes in 
the grazing program on Federal lands 
administered by the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

The memo was characterized as BLM 
Director Jim Baca saying to the Sen- 
ate and to the House "we do not give a 
darn what you do, we are going to do it 
our way.”’ 

I do not read Director Baca’s memo 
that way. It appears to be a factual de- 
scription of events and prospects. In 
order to help Senators understand 
what is being said, I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of Mr. Baca’s 
memorandum be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, DC, September 15, 1993. 
MEMORANDUM 
To: State Directors. 
From: Jim Baca, Director, Bureau of Land 
Management. 
Subject: Rangeland reform initiative. 

Last night the Senate voted for a morato- 
rium on the Rangeland Reform Initiative 
through the Interior Appropriations bill. 

The Senate has not historically been sup- 
portive of comprehensive grazing reform, so 
this is probably no big surprise. The House of 
Representatives, on the other hand, has been 
and continues to be strongly pro-reform, 

To date, the Congress has been unable to 
agree on any strategy for grazing, and in 
that gridlock the Administration has moved 
forward with our proposal. Unless some new 
consensus develops now, we will continue on 
the present track. 

The Interior Appropriations bill now goes 
to conference, and we will be having various 
discussions with House and Senate members, 
Governors, industry and environmental 
groups. 

Our bottom line is this: we will deliver on 
grazing reform—both to increase grazing fees 
and improve our on-the-ground management 
and regulation of the public range. If the 
House and Senate can agree how to do that, 
great; if not, we will be implementing it ad- 
ministratively. 

BLM staff are doing an excellent job of de- 
veloping the EIS and the regulatory frame- 
work. Keep up the good work. I'll keep you 
posted on developments. In the meantime, 
full speed ahead. 


QUENTIN BURDICK 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, with- 
out comment, for it needs no comment, 
I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from yesterday’s Roll Call concern- 
ing our beloved and esteemed friend, 
the late Quentin Burdick, be placed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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{From the Roll Call, Sept. 23, 1993] 
WAS SEN. BURDICK A COMMUNIST 
SYMPATHIZER? 

(By Glenn R. Simpson) 

An FBI report dating back to 1959 con- 
cluded that the late Sen. Quentin Burdick 
(D-ND) was once a communist sympathizer. 

Burdick’s FBI file, obtained by Roll Call 
under the Freedom of Information Act, con- 
tains several documents, dating to the years 
between 1959 and 1965, that detail Burdick’s 
alleged communist ties in the mid-1940s. Bur- 
dick was first elected to the House in 1958. 

The information was never made public. 
But if the findings had been revealed at the 
time, when Cold War hysteria was rampant 
and guilt by association with communists 
was a common tactic, they could well have 
led to defeat for Burdick in his 1960 Senate 
bid, and thus, however modestly, changed 
Senate history. 

Instead, the data rested undisturbed in the 
FBI's archives for decades. 

Burdick, who was elected to the Senate in 
a June 1960 special election to fill the seat of 
Sen. William Langer (R) after Langer’s 
death, died in office last September at the 
age of 85. He became chairman of the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee in 
1987. 

An attorney who was active in the Midwest 
progressive movement and worked for the 
liberal National Farmers Union, Burdick ap- 
parently first came under FBI scrutiny in 
1944 when an anonymous source told the bu- 
reau that Burdick had bought a one-year 
subscription to The Communist on June 22, 
1944, 

Burdick was a well-known political figure 
at the time, His father was Rep. Usher Bur- 
dick, a popular liberal GOP Congressman, 
and Quentin Burdick had been the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Meutenant governor in 
1942, 

In 1946, the FBI learned, again from an 
anonymous source, that Burdick'’s name ap- 
peared on a list of subscribers to the Worker, 
the Communist Party's standard. (At the 
time, Burdick was waging an uphill and ulti- 
mately unsuccessful first-bid for Senate.) 

Burdick's attendance at the 1949 Progres- 
sive Citizens of America convention in Chi- 
cago was also noted by the agency, as was 
the fact that Burdick was a member of the 
platform committee at the 1948 Progressive 
Party convention that nominated former 
Vice President Wallace for the presidency. 

All of this information was assembled for 
red-hunting FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover in 
January 1959. Burdick has won a House seat 
the preceding fall in a major upset, becoming 
North Dakota's first Democratic Representa- 
tive since the sparsely populated territory 
gained statehood in 1889. 

A week after Burdick was sworn in to his 
first House term, Hoover ordered the Min- 
neapolis bureau of the FBI to prepare a 
memo on Burdick's communist ties “which 
will be suitable for dissemination,” 

The report contained the allegations about 
Burdick’s subscriptions and also cited re- 
marks a Communist Party member in Min- 
neapolis had made about Burdick. The party 
member, whose name was censored, ‘said 
Burdick was an attorney, supported the 
Farmers Union, had good relations with the 
American Federation of Labor, was a big 
Mason and cooperated with the communist 
one hundred per cent.” 

The report also alleged that, in 1945, Bur- 
dick “attended a meeting at Fargo, North 
Dakota with several known CP members for 
the purpose of forming a Citizens Political 
Committee." 
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In addition, On February 13, in 1945, Quen- 
tin Burdick spoke at a meeting at Fargo, 
North Dakota, attended by members of the 
Communist Political Association (CPA) 
where it was concluded that Burdick would 
draw up a statement of the aims of the 
CPA.” The report states, however, that 
“Burdick did not indicate that he would ac- 
cept this assignment.” 

The report also states that on April 6, 1945, 
“Burdick was present in Fargo, North Da- 
kota, with CP members when [censored] re- 
ported on his trip to a CP national commit- 
tee meeting which had been held recently in 
New York City.” 

No source is cited for the claims about 
Burdick’s attendance at communist meet- 
ings, but the information presumably came 
from some of the FBIs many informants 
within the party. 

On Feb. 13, 1959, a summary of the allega- 
tions about Burdick was forwarded by Hoo- 
ver to Attorney General William P. Rogers 
under the heading: Quentin Burdick Informa- 
tion Concerning (Internal Security). 

“Burdick has not been the subject of a se- 
curity investigation by the Bureau and our 
files do not reflect that he is a member of 
the CP,” wrote Hoover. “The files do reflect 
a close association between Burdick and 
known CP members in the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas CP District in the period from 1944 to 
1946.” 

A copy was also sent to the deputy attor- 
ney general, Lawrence E. Walsh, well-known 
today as the independent counsel in the Iran- 
Contra affair. 

Two contemporaries and longtime friends 
of Burdick said this week that they had 
never heard these allegations against Bur- 
dick. However, they said Burdick was ac- 
cused of having communist sympathies dur- 
ing his 1960 Senate campaign—a nail-biter 
that he won by only about 1,500 votes—be- 
cause of his connection to Henry Wallace. 

“There was a smear campaign in North Da- 
kota that wasn’t really out in the open that 
was circulating allegations that he was a 
communist sympathizer," said political sci- 
entist Lloyd Omdahl, 62, who worked as Bur- 
dick’s press assistant in the 1960 campaign 
against Gov. John Davis (R). 

The smear campaign “never really got off 
the ground,” said senior federal Judge Myron 
Bright, in part because the allegations were 
revealed to have been spread by Republican 
operatives. 

The effort to tar Burdick was based pri- 
marily on Burdick's association with Wal- 
lace and his attendance at the Progressive 
convention, which Burdick brushed off by as- 
serting he had merely been an observer on 
behalf of the Farmers Union. But Bright said 
the campaign was concerned enough to bring 
in “the number one Democratic 
anticommunist in the country’’—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass). 

“John Kennedy came to Fargo ten days be- 
fore the election and in essence put his arm 
around Quentin and said, ‘Here’s a good 
American,” said Bright. 

The potentially damaging allegations in 
the possession of the FBI never surfaced, al- 
though it appears someone did attempt to 
pry them loose. In June 1960, only weeks be- 
fore the special election, the bureau appar- 
ently received a request for information on 
Burdick from someone involved in North Da- 
kota politics. 

The FBI, however, refrained from getting 
involved. “It is believed that our reply to 
[censored] should be most circumspect in 
order that the FBI will not become involved 
in this political campaign,” wrote an 
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unnamed bureau official in an internal 
memorandum. 

“If we advise [censored] that Burdick has 
never been the subject of a Bureau investiga- 
tion, [censored] may construe such a state- 
ment as clearance of him and afford public- 
ity to the Bureau's letter as an endorsement 
of Burdick. It is, therefore, believed that our 
reply should be limited to indicated that the 
Bureau does not furnish clearances or non- 
clearances nor evaluations or comments con- 
cerning the character or integrity of any in- 
dividual.” 

It’s unclear who might have posed the re- 
quest to FBI. Omdahl said the Burdick cam- 
paign never requested clearance from the bu- 
reau. That leaves two likely possibilities: 
the Davis campaign and the press. 

Omdahl says that if the FBI had decided to 
release the information, it could have 
changed the outcome of the race. “If they 
had done that in 1960, it could have been 
damaging because the election was so close. 
Actually, it wasn’t until midday the day 
after the election that we knew he had won. 
*** It was a cliffhanger. If the FBI would 
have thrown its credibility behind his oppo- 
nent, that would have probably changed 1,500 
votes. All you needed to do is change 750." 

Burdick was never a communist, said 
Omdahl. “Back in 1948 there were people 
claiming that the whole Farmers Union was 
somewhat pinkish. They took liberal posi- 
tions on current social issues like welfare, 
education. They were liberal in their social 
orientation.” 

Burdick came under fire simply for being 
liberal, Omdahl said. “Back in those days, if 
you believed the government ought to do 
something, you were suspect.” 

Burdick was certainly unabashedly active 
in the progressive alliance. ‘‘In that regard, 
if it’s guilt by association, I guess he did 
have some associations. But his public 
record didn't reveal he had ever proposed to 
overthrow the government." 

The bureau also took note of an article in 
the Worker hailing Burdick’s victory. 

“The nation-wide concern of the monopoly 
press for a victory for Gov. John Davis, the 
Republican candidate, was reflected locally 
in the attacks on Burdick as a candidate of 
the ‘labor bosses,’ the Hoffa forces, the 
Farmers Union and the Left Wing,” opined 
the paper. ‘‘Burdick’s crime, the press made 
clear, was that he voted too often for the 
people against the reactionaries.” The paper 
condemned ‘an intense redbaiting campaign 
through phone calls and unsigned leaflets 
calculated to discredit Burdick with the vot- 
ers." 

While Burdick was not among the liberals 
who spoke out against McCarthyism, he did 
in 1961 forward to Hoover an impassioned let- 
ter he had received from a Presbyterian min- 
ister denouncing Hoover for his comments 
endorsing a red-baiting film put out by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

The letter was placed in Burdick’s file 
along with a note stating that bureau files 
“contain numerous references regarding 
[Burdick] dating back to 1944 which would 
indicate that he is sympathetic to the com- 
munists. Some Communist Party officials 
have reportedly been pleased with the politi- 
cal success of Quentin Burdick.” 

While Burdick’s reputed association with 
communists ended in the mid-1940s, the last 
reference to Burdick as a “communist sym- 
pathizer” is in a January 1965 memorandum, 
the subject of which was censored. 

Large portions of the Burdick file were 
censored to protect the privacy of others, to 
protect informants, and for “national secu- 
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rity.” One mystery that will endure: In sev- 
eral instances where documents discuss Bur- 
dick’s background, information has been 
censored “in the interest of national defense 
or foreign policy.” 


TRIBUTE TO RALPH H. KELLEY, 
CHIEF BANKRUPTCY JUDGE, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEN- 
NESSEE 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, it is my 
great honor and privilege to rise today 
in recognition of one of the true giants 
of the Federal judiciary—Ralph H. 
Kelley, chief bankruptcy judge for the 
eastern district of Tennessee. 

On October 1, 1993, Judge Kelley will 
retire after 25 years of distinguished 
service on the bench. But in an inspired 
and highly applauded decision, the 
sixth circuit Court of Appeals voted 
unanimously to recall him for an addi- 
tional 3 years of senior staturs service. 

The sixth circuit recognized what 
many of us in Tennessee have known 
for years: Judge Kelley is one of the 
most dedicated public servants and 
brilliant jurists that our great State 
has ever produced. 

However, I would be sadly remiss, if I 
left my colleagues with the impression 
that Judge Kelley’s vast contributions 
have been limited to his service on the 
bench. That is just one facet of this ex- 
traordinary man. 

Go beyond the bench, and you will 
see that the thread throughout Judge 
Kelley’s career is service to his fellow 
citizens, his State, and his country. 
When I think of Ralph Kelley, I am re- 
minded of what Woodrow Wilson once 
said: ‘There is no cause so sacred as 
the cause of a people. There is no idea 
so uplifting as the idea of service to hu- 
manity.” 

Ralph Kelley started his long distin- 
guished career as a page in the House 
of Representatives during the tumul- 
tuous years of World War II. Following 
his service in the Army Air Corps, 
Ralph Kelley completed his education 
at the University of Chattanooga and 
received his law degree from Vander- 
bilt University. 

Armed with this new knowledge, a 
first-rate mind and a selfless dedica- 
tion to citizens and country, Ralph 
Kelley began his calling. After 2 years 
as assistant attorney general for Ham- 
ilton County, Ralph Kelley was elected 
to the Tennessee House of Representa- 
tives. 

Higher offices were to follow and in 
1963, Ralph Kelley was elected mayor of 
Chattanooga. These were unsettled 
times in the South, and I cannot com- 
mend Ralph Kelley enough for his tire- 
less efforts to improve race relations in 
the city and State—a legacy that lives 
on today. 

Ralph Kelley was picked from the 
mayor’s office to serve as Federal 
bankruptcy judge, where he served 
from 1969 to this day. How fortunate we 
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are to have a judge of Ralph Kelley’s 
enormous stature. His towering intel- 
lect and compassion resonate through- 
out his decisions and actions while on 
the bench. Judge Kelley has held in his 
hands the economic livelihood of com- 
munities, and through his actions held 
those communities together. 

Judge Kelley somehow also found 
time to come to Washington to share 
with the Congress his vast knowledge 
and expertise on a wide range of issues, 
from bankruptcy to the budget as it re- 
lates to the judiciary. And we will long 
reap the fruits of Judge Kelley’s labors 
as a teacher—a labor of love for this 
great man. 

I would also like to point out that 
contributing to this extraordinary ca- 
reer has been Ralph’s wife of 33 years, 
the former Barbara Ann Fahl, and his 
three daughters, Laura, Ellen, and 
Karen. 

Mr. President, if Judge Ralph Kelley 
were present in the Chamber today, I 
would tell him that we have been en- 
riched by your kind words as a friend, 
your good works as a public servant, 
and your wisdom and compassion as a 
judge. 


EEE 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Edwin R. Thomas, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings. ) 


nae 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on September 24, 1993, he had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States, the following enrolled bills: 

S. 464. An act to redesignate the Pulaski 
Post Office located at 111 West College 
Street in Pulaski, Tennessee, as the ‘‘Ross 
Bass Post Office”. 

S. 779. An act to continue the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the East Court of 
the National Museum of Natural History, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-1564. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, a report on the status of efforts 
to obtain Iraq’s compliance with the resolu- 
tions adopted by the U.N. Security Council; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 

To be general 

Gen. Colin L. Powell, U.S. 
Army. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general while 
serving as the Staff Judge Advocate to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5046: 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Michael C. Wholley ESZA. 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. FORD: 

S. 1491. A bill to amend the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 to authorize 
appropriations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. LOTT: 

S. 1492. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Army to carry out such activities as are 
necessary to stabilize the bluffs along the 
Mississippi River in the vicinity of Natchez, 
Mississippi, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for herself, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 
DOLE, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. JEFFORDS, Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. 
SARBANES, Mr. ROBB, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. COVERDELL, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
SPECTER, and Mr. WARNER): 

S. 1493. A bill to support the transition to 
nonracial democracy in South Africa; con- 
sidered and passed. 

By Mr. BOND (for himself, Mr. RIEGLE, 
and Mr. BURNS): 

S. 1494. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to improve the exchange of information 
relating to health care services, to provide 
for measurement of health care quality, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. AKAKA (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. KEN- 
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NEDY, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. STEVENS, and Mr. JEFFORDS): 

S. Con. Res. 44. A concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress concerning the 
International Year of the World’s Indigenous 
Peoples; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. FORD: 

S. 1491. A bill to amend the Airport 
and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 to 
authorize appropriations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1993 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, today Iam 
introducing legislation to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Federal Aviation 
Administration. Because I believe the 
aviation industry is at a crossroad, 
possibly facing changes in the next 
year that completely reverse long- 
standing policies, this legislation is a 
simple, 1-year authorization. The Air- 
port Improvement Program for fiscal 
year 1994 will be authorized at $2.050 
billion. 

This sense of change in the airline in- 
dustry was recently expressed by Bob 
Crandall, chairman and president of 
American Airlines, Inc. In a speech to 
the International Aviation Club, he de- 
scribes the airline industry as having a 
rare and possibly fleeting chance to 
seize the moment. 

I regret that Secretary Pena does not 
have all of his team in place, because 
the next several months will be crucial 
to the airline industry and events will 
be unfolding very quickly. 

The National Commission to Ensure 
a Strong Competitive Airline Industry 
completed their work in August and we 
are now waiting for an administration 
task force to finish reviewing the rec- 
ommendations. Vice President GORE’S 
reinventing Government package in- 
cluded recommendations for the air 
traffic control system and needless to 
say, I have a few suggestions of my 
own. 

With an industry on the brink and no 
clear consensus yet on reforms, I do 
not believe now is the time to lock in 
the FAA and the Airport Improvement 
Program for 3 more years. 

The airport community insists a 
multiyear authorization is needed for 
planning purposes. While I have always 
been an advocate of a budget process 
which allows for long-term planning, I 
must say to my airport friends that 
with decreasing revenues and enormous 
problems simply meeting airport fund- 
ing obligations, I believe planning con- 
siderations are secondary. 

I understand airports like multiyear 
authorizations so they can receive 
multiyear grants. But, with the letter- 
of-intent program functioning, there 
really is no need for multiyear grants. 
I would hope the airports understand 
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that in this time of change in the in- 
dustry, it is important to address all of 
the problems facing the industry in- 
cluding increased funding for the Air- 
port Improvement Program. 

Mr. President, I would like to advise 
my colleagues that I will schedule 
hearings on the recommendations of 
the National Commission to Ensure a 
Strong Competitive Airline Industry as 
soon as the Clinton administration has 
completed its review. Because many of 
the recommendations do not require 
legislation, I think it’s important for 
Secretary Pena to testify. I believe an 
insight from Secretary Pena and Chair- 
man of the Commission, Governor 
Baliles, would benefit those of us inter- 
ested in pinning down specific re- 
sponses to the industry’s problems. 

I was totally shocked when the House 
of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee reported legislation which 
decreases the Airport Improvement 
Program appropriation $300 million 
below the fiscal 1993 level and $379 mil- 
lion below the Clinton administration 
request. Especially in light of the fact 
that the Airport Improvement Pro- 
gram does not come from the general 
fund, but rather is self-financed by a 
trust fund collected from airline pas- 
sengers. To say that I find the slow- 
down of the program perplexing and 
unacceptable would be an understate- 
ment. 

I am committed to do everything 
that I can to at least raise the Airport 
Improvement Program to the fiscal 
year 1993 level. 

The FAA has gone ahead and pro- 
jected the discretionary grants without 
the benefit of this slowdown of the pro- 
gram. There are a number of obliga- 
tions which must be met and I do not 
want to stymie the program to the ex- 
tent that the FAA will be unable to 
commit to new projects. : 

In 1987, the Congress agreed to a con- 
cept which allows the FAA to work 
with airports to find funding for capac- 
ity programs. The FAA signs a letter of 
intent with an airport which not only 
makes long-term planning easier, but 
airport project financing can be en- 
hanced as well. The FAA has issued 44 
letters of intent and 39 are still out- 
standing. To date, FAA has met all let- 
ter of intent commitments and the re- 
imbursement usually is set from 3 to 8 
years. I cannot envision any other 
process that could better fund these 
multimillion-dollar capacity projects. I 
certainly do not believe the yearly ap- 
propriations process is the answer. 

But clearly, the FAA will not meet 
the letter of intent obligations if the 
Airport Improvement Program level 
set by the House of Representatives re- 
main in place. What is even more dis- 
heartening is that FAA will not be able 
to issue any additional letters of in- 
tent. This is not the time to hamstring 
the Airport Improvements Program. I 
am committed to continuing the letter 
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of intent program and seeking ways to 
continue to fund airport capacity 
projects. 

In an effort to fund the letter of in- 
tent obligations and fund future capac- 
ity projects, I have included in this leg- 
islation a mechanism that ensures that 
the FAA will be able to meet its exist- 
ing obligations and obligations for fis- 
cal year 1994. The provision specifically 
provides discretionary funds for the 
FAA if the AIP appropriation falls 
below $1.8 billion—the minimum need- 
ed to adequately run the program. This 
mechanism is for the life of the author- 
ization and will resolve the problem 
without a huge burden to the distribu- 
tional formulas set in the statute for 
airport funds. The formulas will be re- 
duced proportionally to allow some dis- 
eretionary funding. 

Mr. President, I would like to sum- 
marize several other provisions of the 
bill. The authorization for the micro- 
wave landing system program will 
lapse. In light of the promising tech- 
nology known as the global positioning 
satellite [GPS], I see no need to con- 
tinue to fund this program for no bet- 
ter reason than, the Europeans might 
decide in 1995 to deploy MLS. It is 
hoped that all of the technical prob- 
lems with GPS will be resolved by 1995. 

This legislation provides for an in- 
ventory of landing aids and naviga- 
tional equipment. The 3 to 4 year wait 
for landing aids and navigational 
equipment is unacceptable and ineffi- 
cient. 

On Monday, Senator DORGAN intro- 
duced legislation, S. 1469, to require air 
carriers to provide 90 days’ notice to 
the Secretary of Transportation, the 
appropriate State agencies and affected 
communities prior to the termination, 
suspension or significant reduction of 
air service. In these days of diminish- 
ing airlines, I believe this is invaluable 
to allow communities sufficient time 
to find alternative service. I join Sen- 
ator DORGAN as a cosponsor of S. 1469 
and have included the text of his bill in 
this authorization. 

It has been suggested to me that 
since foreign governments charge air- 
craft manufacturers for certification of 
aircraft the FAA should be allowed to 
do the same. This legislation provides 
for the FAA to establish a program to 
charge for certification of aircraft of 
both foreign and domestic manufactur- 
ers. Also, I have included the authority 
to charge foreign repair stations for 
the cost of certification. 

Mr. President, FAA’s annual budget 
of almost $9 billion supports a broad 
air transportation system infrastruc- 
ture. This infrastructure has changed 
little since the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958. Over time, bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciencies have become institutionalized 
and the norm for conducting govern- 
ment business. Demands for ever in- 
creasing funding levels have not nec- 
essarily been accompanied by expected 
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improvements in capacity or effi- 
ciency. 

In view of the recent budget agree- 
ment and anticipated future funding 
constraints, the FAA may well be driv- 
en by demands for significant organiza- 
tional change to meet the performance 
expectations necessary to support 
growing air transportation system re- 
quirements. It is a bit ironic that FAA 
is facing budget cuts at a time when 
the airline industry seems to finally be 
coming out of a bleak financial period 
and is actually posting some income. 

I believe the Senate Aviation Sub- 
committee needs to review the func- 
tions of the FAA and the balance of re- 
sources needed to meet the needs of a 
safe and efficient aviation system. In 
this legislation, I require the Adminis- 
trator provide the subcommittee with 
a review of the personnel procedures, 
procurement problems and the struc- 
ture of the FAA. I look forward to a 
timely report. This will provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the new Admin- 
istrator to work with the subcommit- 
tee in looking at all of the functions of 
the FAA before introducing a bill next 
year. 

Next Tuesday, September 28, the 
Aviation Subcommittee will hold a re- 
authorization hearing. The concept of 
meeting the needs of the Airport Im- 
provement Program will be the major 
focus of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation 
and my statement be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1491 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Federal 
Aviation Administration Authorization Act 
of 1993”. 

SEC. 2. AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM AU- 
THORIZATION. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The second sentence 
of section 505(a) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 
2204(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “and” immediately after 
““1992,""; and 

(2) by inserting '’, and $18,016,700,000 for fis- 
cal years ending before October 1, 1994" im- 
mediately before the period at the end. 

(b) DISCRETIONARY FUND.—Section 505(a) of 
the Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 2204(a)) is further amend- 
ed by inserting immediately after the second 
sentence the following new sentence: “If the 
obligation limitation on the amount made 
available under this subsection for fiscal 
year 1994 is less than $1,800,000,000 and not 
less than $1,700,000,000, then $50,000,000 of 
such amount shall be credited to the discre- 
tionary fund established by section 507(c), 
without apportionment; and if the obligation 
limitation on the amount made available 
under this subsection for fiscal year 1994 is 
less than $1,700,000,000, then $100,000,000 of 
such amount shall be credited to such discre- 
tionary fund, without apportionment.. 
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(c) OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY.—Section 
505(b)(1) of the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 2204(b)(1)) is 
amended by striking "1993" and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘*1994”’. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITION OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT. 

Section 503(a)(2)(B)(ii) of the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 (49 App. 
U.S.C. 2202(a)(2)(B)(ii)) if amended by insert- 
ing “(including explosive detection devices) 
and universal access systems” immediately 
after "safety or security equipment’. 

SEC. 4, AUTHORITY TO CONTINUE LETTERS OF 
INTENT. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary of Transportation may 
issue letters of intent under section 513(d) of 
the Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 2212(d)) and use Airport 
Improvement Program funds for planning, 
approving, and administering such letters of 
intent. 

SEC. 5. LANDING AIDS AND NAVIGATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT INVENTORY POOL. 

Section 506(a) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 
2205(a)) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

(4) LANDING AIDS AND NAVIGATIONAL EQUIP- 
MENT INVENTORY POOL.— 

“(A) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—Not 
later than December 31, 1993, and notwith- 
standing any other provision of this title, 
the Secretary shall establish and implement 
a program to purchase and reserve an inven- 
tory of precision approach instrument land- 
ing system equipment, to be made available 
on an expedited basis for installation at air- 


AUTHORIZATION.—No less than 
$30,000,000 of the amounts appropriated under 
paragraph (1) for each of the fiscal years 1994 
and 1995 shall be available for the purpose of 
carrying out this paragraph, including acqui- 
sition, site preparation work, installation, 
and related expenditures.”’. 

SEC. 6. MICROWAVE LANDING SYSTEM. 

Section 506(a) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 
2205(a)), as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) MICROWAVE LANDING SYSTEM.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
none of the amounts appropriated under this 
subsection may be used for the development 
or procurement of the microwave landing 
system, except as necessary to meet obliga- 
tions of the Government under contracts in 
effect on January 1, 1994."’. 

SEC. 7. ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN AVIATION AU- 
THORITIES, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 313 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1354) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN AVIATION AU- 
THORITIES.—The Administrator may provide 
safety-related training and operational serv- 
ices to foreign aviation authorities with or 
without reimbursement, if the Administra- 
tion determines that providing such services 
promotes aviation safety. To the extent 
practicable, air travel reimbursed under this 
subsection shall be conducted on United 
States air carriers."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
is amended by adding at the end of the item 
relating to section 313 the following: 

“(g) Assistance to foreign aviation authori- 
ties."’. 
SEC. 8. FOREIGN FEE COLLECTION. 

Section 313(f) of the Federal Aviation Act 

of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1354(f)) is amended— 


ports. 
(B) 
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(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) and (4) 
as paragraphs (4) and (5), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after para- 
graph (2) the following new paragraph: 

‘(3) RECOVERY OF COST OF FOREIGN AVIATION 
SERVICES.— 

“(A) ESTABLISHMENT OF FEES.—Notwith- 
standing the limitation of paragraph (4), the 
Administrator may establish and collect fees 
for providing or carrying out the following 
aviation services outside the United States: 
any test, authorization, certificate, permit, 
rating, evaluation, approval, inspection, or 
review. Such fees shall be established as nec- 
essary to recover the additional cost of pro- 
viding or carrying out such services outside 
the United States, as compared to the cost of 
providing or carrying out such services with- 
in the United States. 

“(B) CREDITING OF PREESTABLISHED FEES.— 
Fees described in subparagraph (A) that were 
not established before the date of enactment 
of the Federal Aviation Administration Au- 
thorization Act of 1993 may be credited in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (5)."". 

SEC. 9, REVIEW OF FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration shall conduct a review of the 
Federal Aviation Administration's personnel 
administration, procurement process, and 
overall organizational structure. The Admin- 
istrator shall, not later than March 30, 1994, 
report on the results of the review to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation 
of the House of Representatives. 

SEC, 10. pins ANNUAL REPORT REQUIRE- 


Section 401 of the Aviation Safety and 
Noise Abatement Act of 1979 (Public Law 96- 
193; 94 Stat. 57) is repealed. 

SEC. 11. DISCONTINUATION OF AVIATION SAFETY 
JOURNAL. 


The Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Administration may not publish, nor con- 
tract with any other organization for the 
publication of, the magazine known as the 
“Aviation Safety Journal”. Any existing 
contract for publication of the magazine 
shall be canceled within 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 12, ACCESS OF FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS TO 
HIGH DENSITY AIRPORTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title IV of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1371 et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“SEC, 420. ACCESS OF FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS TO 
HIGH DENSITY AIRPORTS. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
take a slot at a high density airport from an 
air carrier and award such slot to a foreign 
air carrier if the Secretary determines that 
air carriers are provided equivalent rights of 
access to airports in the country of which 
such foreign air carrier is a citizen. 

“(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) HIGH DENSITY AIRPORT,—The term 
‘high density airport’ means an airport at 
which the administrator limits the number 
of instrument flight rule takeoffs and land- 
ings of an aircraft. 

“(2) SECRETARY.—The term ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Transportation. 

“(3) SLOT.—The term ‘slot’ means a res- 
ervation, by an air carrier at an airport, for 
an instrument flight rule takeoff or landing 
of an aircraft in air transportation.”’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The portion 
of the table of contents of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 relating to title IV is amend- 
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ed by adding at the end the following new 

item: 

“Sec. 420. Access of foreign air carriers to 
high density airports. 

“‘(a) In general. 

“(b) Definitions.”’. 

SEC. 13. AIR SERVICE TERMINATION NOTICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Title IV of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1371 et 
seq.), as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC, 421. AIR SERVICE TERMINATION NOTICE. 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—An air carrier may not 
terminate air transportation to any point, 
unless such air carrier has given the Sec- 
retary, each appropriate State agency, and 
each affected community at least 60 days’ 
notice before such termination. 

"(b) EMERGENCY EXCEPTION.—On a case-by- 
case basis, the Secretary may modify or 
waive the requirements of subsection (a) for 
an air carrier experiencing a sudden and un- 
foreseen financial emergency, if the Sec- 
retary finds that such requirements impose 
undue hardship on such air carrier."’. 

(2) The portion of the table of contents of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 relating to 
title IV, as amended by this Act, is further 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
item relating to section 420 the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 421. Air service termination notice. 
“(a) In general. 
“(b) Emergency exceptions."’. 

(b) CIVIL PENALTIES.—Section 901(a)(1) of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 App. 
U.S.C. 1471(a)(1)) is amended by inserting 
“section 421 or“ immediately after ‘'$10,000 
for each violation of”’. 

SEC. 14. COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS FOR RE- 
SEARCH, ENGINEERING, AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 312 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 App. U.S.C. 1353) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(j) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS.—The Ad- 
ministrator may enter into cooperative 
agreements on a cost-shared basis with Fed- 
eral and non-Federal entities that the Ad- 
ministrator may select in order to conduct, 
encourage, and promote aviation research, 
engineering, and development, including the 
development of prototypes and demonstra- 
tion models."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
is amended by adding at the end of the item 
relating to section 312 the following: 

““(j) Cooperative agreements.”’. 
SEC. 15. SAFETY OF JUNEAU INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT. 

(a) STuDY.—(1) Within 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Transportation, in cooperation with the 
National Transportation Safety Board, the 
National Guard, and the Juneau Inter- 
national Airport, shall undertake a study of 
the safety of the approaches to the Juneau 
International Airport. 

(2) Such study shall examine— 

(A) the crash of Alaska Airlines Flight 1866 
on September 4, 1971; 

(B) the crash of a Lear Jet on October 22, 
1985; 

(C) the crash of an Alaska Army National 
Guard aircraft on November 12, 1992; 

(D) the adequacy of NAVAIDs in the vicin- 
ity of the Juneau International Airport; 

(E) the possibility of confusion between the 
Sisters Island directional beacon and the 
Coghlan Island directional beacon; 
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(F) the need for a singular Approach Sur- 
veillance Radar site on top of Heintzleman 
Ridge; 

(G) the need for a Terminal Very High Fre- 
quency Omni-Directional Range (Terminal 
VOR) navigational aid in Gastineau Channel; 
and 

(H) any other matters any of the parties 
named in paragraph (1) think appropriate to 
the safety of aircraft approaching or leaving 
the Juneau International Airport. 

(b) REPORT.—(1) Within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Transportation shall submit to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation of the Senate and the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation of the 
House of Representatives a report which— 

{A) details the matters considered by the 
study; 

(B) summarizes any conclusions reached by 
the participants in the study; 

(C) proposes specific recommendations to 
improve or enhance the safety of aircraft ap- 
proaching or leaving the Juneau Inter- 
national Airport, or contains a detailed ex- 
planation of why no recommendations are 
being proposed; 

(D) estimates the cost of any proposed rec- 
ommendations; and 

(E) includes any other matters the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 

(2) The report shall include any minority 
views if consensus is not reached among the 
parties listed in subsection (a)(1). 

SEC. 16. SOLDOTNA AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT. 

(a) RELEASE.—Notwithstanding section 16 
of the Federal Airport Act (as in effect on 
December 12, 1963), the Secretary of Trans- 
portation is authorized, subject to the provi- 
sions of section 4 of the Act of October 1, 1949 
(50 App. U.S.C. 1622c), and the provisions of 
subsection (b) of this section, to grant re- 
leases from any of the terms, conditions, res- 
ervations, and restrictions contained in the 
deed of conveyance dated December 12, 1963, 
under which the United States conveyed cer- 
tain property to the city of Soldotna, Alas- 
ka, for airport purposes. 

(b) CONDITIONS.—Any release granted under 
subsection (a) shall be subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1) The city of Soldotna, Alaska, shall 
agree that, in conveying any interest in the 
property which the United States conveyed 
to the city be deed dated December 12, 1963, 
the city will receive an amount for such in- 
terest which is equal to the fair market 
value (as determined pursuant to regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Transportation). 

(2) Any such amount so received by the 
city shall be used by the city for the develop- 
ment, improvement, operation, or mainte- 
nance of a public airport. 

SEC. 17. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—Section 503(a)(2)(B) of the 
Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 
(49 App. U.S.C. 2202(a)(2)(B)) is amended by 
moving clauses (vii) and (vili) 2 ems to the 
right. 

(b) AIRPORT PLANS.—Section 504(a)(1) of 
the Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982 (49 App. U.S.C, 2203(a)(1)) is amended by 
redesignating clauses (1), (2), and (3) as 
clauses (A), (B), and (C), respectively. 

(c) CERTAIN PROJECT COSTS.—Section 
513(b)(4) of the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1982 (49 App. U.S.C. 2212(b)(4)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘or (in the case of a com- 
mercial service airport which annually has 
less than 0.05 percent of the total 
enplanements in the United States) between 
January 1, 1992, and October 31, 1992," imme- 
diately after “July 12, 1976,""; and 
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(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(D) That, with respect to a project at a 
commercial service airport which annually 
has less than 0.05 percent of the total 
enplanements in the United States, the Sec- 
retary may, approve the use of the funds de- 
scribed under paragraph (2), notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 511(a)(16) and 515."’. 
SEC. 18, EXPENDITURES FROM AIRPORT AND 

AIRWAY TRUST FUND. 

Section 9502(d)(1)(A) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 (relating to expenditure 
from Airport and Airway Trust Fund) is 
amended by striking ‘‘(as such Acts were in 
effect on the date of the enactment of the 
Airport and Airway Safety, Capacity, Noise 
Improvement, and Intermodal Transpor- 
tation Act of 1992)’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof “(as such Acts were in effect on the 
date of the enactment of the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration Authorization Act of 
1993)”. 


By Mr. LOTT: 

S. 1492. A bill to require the Sec- 
retary of the Army to carry out such 
activities as are necessary to stabilize 
the bluffs along the Mississippi River 
in the vicinity of Natchez, MS, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 
HISTORIC NATCHEZ BLUFFS STABILIZATION ACT 
èe Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing before the Senate a bill 
which addresses a serious, emergency 
problem in Mississippi which threatens 
the historic bluffs along the Mississippi 
River in Natchez, MS. Over this past 
year, we have witnessed the awesome 
power of this great inland waterway, 
especially when it decides that some- 
thing stands in its way. 

In this case, the river is assaulting 
the city of Natchez, MS—a city which 
itself is a national park. Natchez is a 
city lined by bluffs, antebellum homes, 
and a great and mighty river. The 
bluffs, which grace the city’s horizon, 
serve as the origin of the picturesque 
Natchez Trace Parkway—but they are 
in danger of serious erosion by the 
mighty Mississippi River. 

The bill Iam introducing today seeks 
to correct this serious threat caused by 
the river. This bill authorizes the Corps 
of Engineers to correct the debilitating 
effects of this erosion, Today, Natchez 
is at risk. Today, along Silver Street in 
Natchez, high water from the Mis- 
sissippi River continuously laps at the 
base of the retaining wall and siphons 
away fill material—which leads to fur- 
ther erosion and settlement of the 
street above on the bluff. This erosion 
and settlement threatens the contin- 
ued existence of the oldest street along 
the Mississippi River. With each pass- 
ing day, this situation gets worse. 

Mr. President, this legislation is 
badly needed. If no action is taken, the 
historic city of Natchez and its 
pictureseque bluffs are in danger of 
being washed away. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this bill and I look 
forward to working with the appro- 
priate committees to ensure that this 
national landmark and resource are 
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preserved for the future enjoyment of 
all Americans.® 


By Mr. BOND (for himself, Mr. 
RIEGLE, and Mr. BURNS): 

S. 1494. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to improve the exchange of 
information relating to health care 
services, to provide for measurement of 
health care quality, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

THE HEALTH INFORMATION MODERNIZATION AND 
SECURITY ACT 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce, along with my col- 
league, Senator RIEGLE of Michigan 
and Senator BuRNS of Montana, the 
Health Information Modernization and 
Security Act. I also want to call my 
colleagues’ attention to some very im- 
portant displays that are available 
today in the Capitol. 

On Wednesday night, we saw the 
President hold up the health security 
card. This is the foundation for infor- 
mation and administrative reform in 
the overall health care reform effort. 
We—Senator RIEGLE, I, our staffs, the 
industry, and Government entities— 
have been working for 2 years now to 
develop the governmental guidelines 
which will permit us to have informa- 
tion needed for patients’ health care 
insurance coverage, and patient health 
care information accessible through a 
simple card like an ATM which we 
would use at a Government machine, 
like that we use in a banking machine 
to get money now. 

The industry is way ahead of us. The 
industry has already adopted and has 
set up many very valuable computer 
operations which can provide informa- 
tion on billing, care, and outcomes in 
health care that can take us signifi- 
cant steps forward. Many of these are 
on display right now in SC-5. 

I urge my colleagues who are inter- 
ested in this to visit SC-5. Certainly, 
your health care LA’s and any informa- 
tion specialists you have, and I urge 
others who are interested to visit there 
also, because it is truly eye-opening. 
What computer information and tech- 
nology can do to lessen the administra- 
tive nightmare of stacks and stacks of 
paperwork is significant. There are bil- 
lions of dollars of savings, but beyond 
that and what is more important, the 
people who are involved in health care 
tell us that using good computer infor- 
mation can help identify what is pro- 
viding the best care. 

How can we be more efficient in 
health care? What kinds of procedures 
are cost effective and deliver high- 
quality health care? There are some 
fascinating displays that will give all 
of us an idea of what can be done 
through information technology. 

Two things are lacking. We do not 
now have a single standard electronic 
form for submitting information be- 
cause there are 1,500 different insur- 
ance companies. There are hundreds of 
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thousands of providers. Right now, 
every one of them can use their own 
format. 

In 1982, the health care financing 
agency for Medicare came up with UB- 
82, supposed to be a uniform billing. 
Well, a uniform billing grew like 
Topsy. Everybody added some bells and 
whistles onto it. You see a blizzard of 
paperwork. It is all different. 

This bill that we are introducing 
today would provide for a committee 
composed of Government and rep- 
resentatives of the private sector to 
identify the essentials for billing that 
must be included in any health infor- 
mation system, and no more. 

Doctors and hospitals and others can 
provide additional information for 
themselves, but for billing and claims 
and for electronic transfer, there will 
be a certain set format and a means of 
communicating between systems. It is 
vitally important that we get every- 
body speaking the same language. 
Right now, they speak in a multitude 
of tongues. 

Second, most people do not know it 
today, but those stacks and stacks of 
shoe boxes in which your medical infor- 
mation is kept are often available to 
anybody who walks through and picks 
one up. We need privacy and confiden- 
tiality assured. None of us wants some 
unauthorized person looking at our 
health care records. We would establish 
criminal penalties for violation of se- 
curity and confidentiality. 

That is what this bill will do. 

I invite my colleagues to join us. 
This is a bipartisan effort to take the 
first step toward achieving President 
Clinton’s health care reform. 

There may be some differences 
among us on which way we go, but we 
are not going to go anyplace until we 
get our health information out of the 
Dark Ages. We are approaching the 21st 
century with a 19th-century, quill-and- 
scroll type of billing system and rec- 
ordkeeping. 

So I invite my colleagues first to join 
us as cosponsors. But second, please 
visit SC-5, because the future is here 
today. You can see what has already 
been developed that can revolutionize 
the health care information system. 

Mr. President, I also have a state- 
ment for my colleague from Michigan, 
but I will allow him to introduce that. 
I express my sincerest thanks to Sen- 
ator RIEGLE, who was with us last year 
when we worked on it. We had a dozen 
cosponsors. We hope we will have sev- 
eral times that many this year; par- 
ticularly thanks to Senator RIEGLE and 
his staff, and all the people who have 
helped us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my full remarks, a 
summary of the bill, and the bill itself, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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S. 1494 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Health Care 
Information Modernization and Security Act 
of 1993"". 

SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT OF HEALTH CARE DATA 
INTERCHANGE SYSTEM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Social Security Act 
(42 U.S.C. 301 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new title: 

“TITLE XXI—HEALTH CARE DATA 
INTERCHANGE SYSTEM 


“HEALTH CARE DATA PANEL 


“SEC. 2101. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is 
established a panel to be known as the 
Health Care Data Panel (referred to in this 
section as the ‘Panel’). 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Panel shall be com- 
posed of the following members: 

“(A) The Secretary (or his or her designee). 

‘(B) The Secretary of Defense (or his or 
her, designee). 

“(C) The Secretary of Veterans Affairs (or 
his or her designee). 

‘(D) A representative of the Agency for 
Health Care Policy and Research. 

“(E) A representative of the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. 

“(F) A representative of the National Tele- 
communication and Information Adminis- 
tration. 

“(G) Six additional Federal officers deter- 
mined appropriate by the Secretary. 

(2) CHAIRPERSON.—The Secretary shall be 
the Chairperson of the Panel. 

(0) MEETINGS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the Panel shall meet at the 
call of the Chairperson. 

(2) INITIAL AND SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS,— 
The Panel shall hold a meeting not later 
than 30 days after the date of the enactment 
of this section and at least annually there- 
after. 

“(3) QUORUM.—A majority of the members 
of the Panel shall constitute a quorum, but 
a lesser number of members may hold hear- 
ings. 

‘**(d) POWERS OF THE PANEL.— 

(1) HEARINGS.—The Panel may hold such 
hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence as the Panel considers advis- 
able to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

‘(2) INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES.—The Panel may secure directly from 
any Federal department or agency such in- 
formation as the Panel considers necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 
Upon request of the Chairperson of the 
Panel, the head of such department or agen- 
cy shall furnish such information to the 
Panel. 

(3) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Panel may use 
the United States mails in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(4) GIFTS.—The Panel may accept, use, 
and dispose of gifts or donations of services 
or property. 

"(e) PANEL PERSONNEL MATTERS.— 

(1) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—Members 
of the Panel shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as officers or employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“(2) STAFF.— 
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“(A) DETAIL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 
Upon the request of the Chairperson any 
Federal Government employee may be de- 
tailed to the Panel without reimbursement, 
and such detail shall be without interruption 
or loss of civil service status or privilege. 

(B) CONTRACTS.—The Chairperson may 
enter into contracts or other arrangements 
that may be necessary for the Panel to per- 
form its duties. 

(C) INTERNAL ORGANIZATION.—The Chair- 
person may prescribe such rules as the 
Chairperson determines necessary with re- 
spect to the internal organization of the 
Panel. 

“(f) DUTIES OF THE PANEL.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Panel shall, in con- 
sultation with the Health Informatics Com- 
mission established under section 2102, de- 
velop proposed regulations for the implemen- 
tation and ongoing operation of an inte- 
grated electronic health care data inter- 
change system which are based on the oper- 
ating requirements for the system estab- 
lished, selected, or developed by the Panel 
under paragraphs (1) through (7) of sub- 
section (i). Such proposed regulations shall 
ensure— 

H(A) the integration of all participants in 
the health care system (as defined in sub- 
section (1)(1)); 

“(B) the use of uniform processes which 
will permit participants in the health care 
system to communicate electronically for 
the submission and receipt of health care 
data; 

*“(C) the privacy of individuals who are pa- 
tients receiving health care services and the 
confidentiality of information in the data 
interchange system; 

“(D) that the data in the system is verifi- 
able, timely, accurate, reliable, useful, com- 
plete, relevant, time and date stamped, and 
comparable; and 

*(B) an overall reduction in the adminis- 
trative burdens and costs of the health care 
system, an overall increase in the productiv- 
ity, effectiveness, and efficiency of the sys- 
tem, and an overall increase in the quality of 
care furnished by the system. 

(2) TIMING FOR DEVELOPMENT AND SUBMIS- 
SION OF PROPOSED REGULATIONS.—Not later 
than 30 days after the date on which the 
Panel is required to establish, select, or de- 
velop any of the operating requirements for 
the system as set forth in paragraphs (1) 
through (7) of subsection (i), the Panel shall 
submit to the Office of Management and 
Budget (referred to in this section as the 
‘OMB’) the proposed regulations developed 
by the Panel under paragraph (1) which re- 
late to such operating requirements. 

“(g) IMPLEMENTATION OF THE REGULATORY 
PROPOSALS DEVELOPED BY THE PANEL.— 

(1) PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—OMB shall promulgate 
regulations based on the proposed regula- 
tions submitted under paragraph (1) within 
90 days after the date such proposed regula- 
tions are submitted. 

“(B) REGULATIONS NOT BASED ON 

“(2) APPLICABILITY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The regulations promul- 
gated by OMB shall apply to any health care 
program administered by the Department of 
Health and Human Services, the Department 
of Defense, and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and any participants in the health 
care system affected by such programs. 

“(B) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING THE MEDI- 
CARE PROGRAM.—The Secretary may incor- 
porate the capabilities of the common work- 
ing file used in the medicare program under 
title XVIII into a uniform working file sys- 
tem developed and operated according to 
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regulations promulgated under subparagraph 


“(3) COMPLIANCE WITH REGULATIONS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), not later than 1 year after 
the date on which any regulations are pro- 
mulgated by OMB, the persons described in 
paragraph (2)(A) shall be required to comply 
with such regulations. 

“(B) COMPREHENSIVE QUALITY MEASURE- 
MENT DATA.—Not later than 2 years after the 
date on which any regulations are promul- 
gated by OMB relating to standards, conven- 
tions, and requirements for comprehensive 
quality measurement data (as described in 
subsection (i)(1(E)(iv)), the persons de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)(A) shall be required 
to comply with such regulations. 

“(h) MODIFICATIONS.—The Panel shall con- 
tinuously monitor the implementation of the 
regulations promulgated by OMB under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (g) and shall submit 
to OMB any proposed modifications to such 
regulations determined appropriate by the 
Panel. The requirements of subsection (g) 
shall apply to any such proposed modifica- 
tions in the same manner as such require- 
ments apply to the proposed regulations ini- 
tially submitted by the Panel. 

H(i) OPERATING STANDARDS, CONVENTIONS, 
REQUIREMENTS, AND PROCEDURES FOR THE 
DATA INTERCHANGE SYSTEM.— 

(1) SELECTION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
DATA AND TRANSACTION STANDARDS, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DATA 
INTERCHANGE SYSTEM.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Panel, in consulta- 
tion with the American National Standards 
Institute (referred to in this section as 
‘ANSI’), shall select and establish data and 
transaction standards, conventions, and re- 
quirements that permit the electronic inter- 
change of any health care data the Panel de- 
termines necessary for the efficient and ef- 
fective administration of the health care 
system. 

*(B) MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS.—The data 
and transaction standards, conventions, and 
requirements selected and established by the 
Panel under this paragraph shall, at a mini- 
mum— 

“(1) ensure that the data interchange sys- 
tem shall have the capability to comply with 
such standards, conventions, and require- 
ments; and 

“(ii) be based on any standards that are in 
use and generally accepted on the date of the 
enactment of this Act or that are rec- 
ommended by nationally recognized stand- 
ard setting groups, including ANSI, the Na- 
tional Uniform Billing Committee, the Uni- 
form Claim Form Task Force, the National 
Committee for Prescription Drug Programs, 
and the Healthcare Informatics Standards 
Planning Panel. 

“(C) APPLICABILITY.—The proposed regula- 
tions developed by the Panel shall provide 
that— 

“(1) any participant in the health care sys- 
tem who has the capability to interchange 
data through a uniform working file devel- 
oped by the Panel under paragraph (2) shall 
be required to transmit and receive such 
data using the standards, conventions, and 
requirements developed by the Panel under 
this paragraph; and 

“(i1) any participant in the health care sys- 
tem who does not have such capability shall 
be required to transmit and receive data 
through a health care information clearing- 
house or a health care value added network 
that is certified under the procedure estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (k). 

“(D) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.— 
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“(1) IN GENERAL.—The proposed regulations 
developed by the Panel shall provide that no 
participant in the health care system shall 
be permitted to establish data requirements 
in addition to such standards, conventions, 
and requirements established by the Panel 
and included in regulations promulgated by 
OMB— 

“D unless two or more participants volun- 
tarily establish such additional require- 
ments and the requirements meet all of the 
privacy and confidentiality standards devel- 
oped by the Panel under this section and in- 
cluded in any regulations promulgated by 
OMB under subsection (g); or 

"(II) a waiver is granted under clause (ii) 
to establish such additional requirements. 

“(if) CONDITIONS FOR WAIVERS.— 

‘(I) IN GENERAL.—The proposed regulations 
developed by the Panel shall provide that 
any participant in the health care system 
may request a waiver to establish additional 
data requirements. 

“(II) CONSIDERATION OF WAIVER REQUESTS.— 
The proposed regulations developed by the 
Panel shall provide that no waiver shall be 
granted under this clause unless the entity 
granting such waiver considers the value of 
the additional data to be exchanged for re- 
search or other purposes determined appro- 
priate by the Panel, the administrative cost 
of the additional data requirements, the bur- 
den of the additional data requirements, and 
the burden of the timing of the imposition 
the additional data requirements. 

“(III) CERTAIN REQUESTS FOR WAIVERS.— 
The proposed regulations developed by the 
Panel shall provide that if a participant in 
the health care system attempts to impose 
additional data requirements on any other 
such participant, the participant on which 
such requirements are being imposed may 
contact the Secretary. The Panel shall de- 
velop a procedure under which any partici- 
pant in the health care system contacting 
the Secretary under the preceding sentence 
shall remain anonymous, The Secretary 
shall notify the participant imposing the ad- 
ditional data requirements that such re- 
quirements may not be imposed on any other 
participant unless such other participant 
voluntarily agrees to such requirements or a 
waiver is obtained under this clause. 

“(E) TIMETABLE FOR STANDARDS, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(i) INITIAL STANDARDS, CONVENTIONS, AND 
REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO FINANCIAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRANSACTIONS.—Not later 
than 9 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section, the Panel shall develop 
data and transaction standards, conventions, 
and requirements for the following items re- 
lating to the financing and administration of 
health care: 

“(I) Enrollment. 

“(IT) Eligibility. 

“(III) Payment and remittance advice. 

“(IV) Claims. 

“(V) Claims status. 

“(VI) Coordination of benefits. 

“(VII) Crossover billing. 

“(VIO) First report of injury. 

“(IX) Standardized claim attachments. 

“(i1) OTHER STANDARDS, CONVENTIONS, AND 
REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO FINANCIAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE TRANSACTIONS.—Not later 
than 9 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section, the Panel shall develop 
data and transaction standards, conventions, 
and requirements for items relating to the fi- 
nancing and administration of health care 
delivery that are not described in clause (i). 

“(dii) STANDARDS, CONVENTIONS, AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS RELATING TO INITIAL QUALITY 
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MEASUREMENT INDICATORS.—Not later than 12 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this section, the Panel shall develop data 
and transaction standards, conventions, and 
requirements for participants in the health 
care system to transmit data derived from 
the financial and administrative trans- 
actions data described in clause (i) on qual- 
ity measurement, utilization monitoring, 
risk assessment, patient satisfaction, out- 
comes, and access. 

“(iv) STANDARDS, CONVENTIONS, AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS RELATING TO COMPREHENSIVE 
QUALITY MEASUREMENT DATA,—Not later than 
24 months after the date of the enactment of 
this section, the Panel shall develop stand- 
ards, conventions, and requirements for par- 
ticipants in the health care system to trans- 
mit comprehensive data collected at the site 
of care on quality measurement, utilization 
monitoring, risk assessment, patient satis- 
faction, outcomes, and access. 

“(v) STANDARDS, CONVENTIONS, AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS RELATING TO DATA ON PATIENT 
CARE RECORDS.—Not later than 36 months 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, the Panel shall develop standards, con- 
ventions, and requirements related to the in- 
clusion of data from patient care records 
into the health care data interchange sys- 
tem, including standards, conventions, and 
requirements on the identification of the ori- 
gin of any data from such records that is in- 
cluded in such system. 

“(F) DATA AND TRANSACTION STANDARDS, 
CONVENTIONS, AND REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL AND PREVEN- 
TION.—Not later than 36 months after the 
date of the enactment of this section, the 
Panel, in collaboration with the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (referred to 
in this section as the ‘CDCP’) and in con- 
sultation with State departments of health, 
shall develop data and transaction stand- 
ards, conventions, and requirements for the 
electronic interchange of data on vital 
health statistics collected by CDCP or the 
States or any other such data as CDCP deter- 
mines appropriate. 

“(G) WAIVERS OF COMPLIANCE.— 

(i) FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE TRANS- 
ACTIONS.—The proposed regulations devel- 
oped by the Panel shall provide that any of 
the data and transaction standards, conven- 
tions, and requirements relating to financial 
and administrative transactions developed 
by the Panel under subparagraph (E)(i) may 
be waived until January 1, 1995 for a health 
care provider that— 

"(I) does not have access to a health care 
information clearinghouse or a health care 
value added network, is in the process of de- 
veloping a system that complies with such 
standards, conventions, and requirements, 
and executes an agreement with the appro- 
priate regulatory entity that such provider 
will meet such standards, conventions, and 
requirements by a specified date (not later 
than January 1, 1995); or 

(II) is a small rural hospital (as defined by 
the Panel and included in regulations pro- 
mulgated by OMB under subsection (g)). 

“(i) ADVANCED QUALITY MEASUREMENT 
DATA.—The proposed regulations developed 
by the Panel shall provide that any of the 
data and transaction standards, conventions, 
and requirements relating to advanced qual- 
ity measurement data developed by the 
Panel under subparagraph (E)(iv) may be 
waived until January 1, 1998 for a health care 
provider that— 

“(I) does not have access to a health care 
information clearinghouse or a health care 
value added network, is in the process of de- 
veloping a system that complies with such 
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standards, conventions, and requirements, 
and executes an agreement with the appro- 
priate regulatory entity that such provider 
will meet such standards and requirements 
by a specified date (not later than January 1, 
1998); or 

*(II) agrees to obtain from such provider's 
records the data elements that are needed to 
meet the standards and requirements devel- 
oped under subparagraph (E)(iv) and agrees 
to subject the provider's data transfer proc- 
ess to a quality assurance program that is 
satisfactory to the appropriate regulatory 
entity. 

(2) STANDARDS FOR OPERATION OF A UNI- 
FORM WORKING FILE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 24 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this section the Panel shall establish stand- 
ards for the development and operation of a 
uniform working file system that is national 
in scope. Such standards shal] ensure— 

“(1) that all participants in the health care 
system may be linked electronically (di- 
rectly or indirectly) to the uniform working 
file system; 

“(il) that any privacy and confidentiality 
standards established by the Panel under 
paragraph (5) are satisfied; 

“({i1) that the uniform working file system 
improves the efficlency and effectiveness of 
the administration of the health care sys- 
tem, including health care quality measure- 
ment; 

“(iv) the interoperability of the uniform 
working file system by— 

“(I) supporting the data and transaction 
standards, conventions, and requirements se- 
lected and established by the Panel; and 

‘(II) making use of such standards, con- 
ventions, and requirements; and 

““(v) the support of any other requirements 
selected or established by the Panel. 

**(3) CODE SETS FOR SYSTEM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 9 months 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion the Panel shall select and establish code 
sets that are maintained by private and pub- 
lic entities as the Panel's official code sets 
for use in a national uniform working file 
system. The proposed regulations developed 
by the Panel shall provide that any changes 
or updates to such code sets that are estab- 
lished or requested by the private or public 
entity which maintains the code set— 

“(i) shall preserve the informational value 
of data retained either within the uniform 
working file system or within the informa- 
tion systems of parties making use of the 
data and transactions standards, conven- 
tions, and requirements; 

“(ii) shall include instructions on how ex- 
isting data containing such codes is to be 
converted or translated so as to preserve its 
value; 

“dii) shall be incorporated into the official 
code set in such a manner as to minimize the 
disruption to the national uniform working 
file system and minimize the cost to all enti- 
ties within the system for reprogramming to 
accommodate such changes or updates; and 

(iv) shall be implemented— 

(I) only after at least 90 days advance no- 
tice has been provided to participants in the 
health care system; and 

“(IT) no more frequently than on an annual 
basis. 

(4) ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIQUE IDENTIFI- 
ERS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 9 months 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion the Panel shall develop unique identifi- 
ers for each participant in the health care 
system. 
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“(B) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“({) INDIVIDUALS.—Each individual shall 
have a unique identifier developed by the 
Panel. 

“(ii) HEALTH CARE BENEFIT PLANS OR PRO- 
VIDERS.—In developing unique identifiers for 
each health insurance plan or provider, the 
Panel shall take into account multiple uses 
for such identifiers and shall consider mul- 
tiple physical locations and specialty classi- 
fications for providers. The unique identifi- 
ers for health insurance plans or providers 
may be based on the system used under title 
XVII on the date of the enactment of this 
section. 

“(5) PRIVACY AND CONFIDENTIALITY STAND- 
ARDS.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 9 months 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion the Panel, after taking into consider- 
ation the Insurance Information and Privacy 
Protection Model Act of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, other 
model legislation, and international guide- 
lines, shall develop requirements which pro- 
tect the privacy of participants in the health 
care system and ensure the confidentiality of 
information in the data interchange system. 

“(B) PRINCIPLES CONSIDERED.—In develop- 
ing the requirements referred to in subpara- 
graph (A), the Panel shall take into consider- 
ation the following principles: 

“(1) Information relating to an identifiable 
or identified individual should be collected 
only to the extent necessary to carry out the 
purpose for which the information is col- 
lected. 

“(it) Information relating to an identifi- 
able or identified individual collected for a 
particular purpose should generally not be 
used for another purpose without the indi- 
vidual's informed consent unless the pooling 
of information renders an individual's data 
unidentifiable. 

“(iii) Information relating to an identifi- 
able or identified individual should be dis- 
posed of when no longer necessary to carry 
out the purpose for which it was collected, 
unless the pooling of information renders an 
individual's data unidentifiable. 

“(iv) Methods to ensure the verifiability, 
timeliness, accuracy, reliability, utility, 
completeness, relevance, and comparability 
of information relating to an identifiable or 
identified individual should be instituted. 

“(v) An individual should be notified in ad- 
vance of the collection of information relat- 
ing to such individual with regard to— 

“(I) whether the furnishing of information 
is mandatory or voluntary; 

“(IT) the recordkeeping practices with re- 
spect to any information provided; and 

(II) the uses to be made of any informa- 
tion provided. 

“(vi) If informed consent is necessary for 
the intended primary or secondary use of in- 
formation relating to an identifiable or iden- 
tified individual, the individual should be 
provided the opportunity to reject such uses 
at the time the information is collected, ex- 
cept where such uses are necessary to com- 
ply with law. 

“(vii) An individual should be permitted to 
inspect and correct any information which 
concerns such individual and should be able 
to obtain information on how such informa- 
tion is being used. 

(6) TRANSFER OF INFORMATION BETWEEN 
HEALTH BENEFIT PLANS.—Not later than 9 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this section, the Panel shall develop rules 
and procedures— 

(A) for determining the financial lability 
of health benefit plans when health care ben- 
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efits are payable under two or more health 
benefit plans; and 

‘(B) concerning the transfer among health 
benefit plans of appropriate official data sets 
needed to carry out the coordination of bene- 
fits, the sequential processing of claims, and 
other health data as determined necessary 
by the Panel for individuals who have more 
than one health care benefit plan, according 
to the priorities established under the rules 
and procedures established under subpara- 
graph (A). 

(1) FINES AND PENALTIES FOR FAILURE TO 
COMPLY.— 

“(A) COMPLIANCE WITH STANDARDS FOR PRI- 
VACY AND CONFIDENTIALITY.—Not later than 9 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this section the Panel shall develop civil 
fines and penalties, as determined appro- 
priate by the Panel, to enforce any of the re- 
quirements developed by the Panel under 
paragraph (5) relating to privacy and con- 
fidentiality. The civil penalties developed by 
the Panel under this subparagraph shall not 
be less than $1,000 for each violation. 

“(B) COMPLIANCE WITH OTHER REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

“({) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 9 months 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion the Panel shall develop civil fines and 
penalties, as determined appropriate by the 
Panel, to enforce any of the requirements de- 
veloped by this Panel under this section 
other than the requirements related to pri- 
vacy and confidentiality. The civil fines and 
penalties developed by the Panel under this 
subparagraph shall not exceed $100 for each 
violation. 

“(il) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(I) PENALTIES NOT TO APPLY WHERE NON- 
COMPLIANCE NOT DISCOVERED EXERCISING REA- 
SONABLE DILIGENCE.—No civil fine or penalty 
developed by the Panel under this subpara- 
graph shall be imposed if it is established 
that the person liable for the fine or penalty 
did not know, and by exercising reasonable 
diligence would not have known, that such 
person failed to comply with any of the re- 
quirements described in clause (1). 

“(II) PENALTIES NOT TO APPLY TO COMPLI- 
ANCE FAILURES CORRECTED WITHIN 30 DAYS.— 
No civil fine or penalty developed by the 
Panel under this subparagraph shall be im- 
posed if— 

(aa) the failure to comply was due to rea- 
sonable cause and not to willful neglect, and 

“(bb) the failure to comply is corrected 
during the 30-day period beginning on the Ist 
date the person liable for the fine or penalty 
knew, or by exercising reasonable diligence 
would have known, that the failure to com- 
ply occurred. 

“(II) WAIVER.—In the case of a failure to 
comply which is due to reasonable cause and 
not to willful neglect, any civil fine or pen- 
alty developed by the Panel under this sub- 
paragraph may be waived to the extent that 
the payment of such fine or penalty would be 
excessive relative to the compliance failure 
involved. 

“*(j) REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS.— 

“(1) LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL ON CERTAIN 
CRIMINAL FINES AND PENALTIES.—Not later 
than 12 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section the Panel shall submit 
to the Congress a legislative proposal relat- 
ing to any criminal fines and penalties deter- 
mined appropriate by the Panel to enforce 
any of the requirements developed by the 
Panel under paragraph (5) relating to privacy 
and confidentiality. 

(2) ANNUAL REPORTS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Panel shall annu- 
ally prepare and submit to Congress a report 
on— 
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“(i) the status of the data interchange sys- 
tem, including the system's ability to pro- 
vide data on cost, quality, and patient satis- 
faction; 

“(ii) the savings and costs of implementing 
the data interchange system; and 

“(ifl) any legislative recommendations re- 
lated to the data Interchange system. 

“(B) AVAILABILITY TO THE PUBLIC.—Any in- 
formation in the report submitted to Con- 
gress under subparagraph (A) shall be made 
available to the public unless such informa- 
tion may not be disclosed by law. 

“(kK) OVERSIGHT OF UNIFORM WORKING FILE, 
HEALTH CARE INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSES, 
AND VALUE ADDED NETWORKS,— 

(1) PERIODIC REVIEWS.—Not later than 9 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this section the Secretary shall establish a 
procedure for the periodic review of business 
practices, performance, and fees with respect 
to the uniform working file and each health 
care information clearinghouse and value 
added network to ensure that such entities 
are not taking unfair advantage of partici- 
pants in the health care system through the 
application of any regulations promulgated 
by OMB under subsection (g). 

“(2) CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE.—Not later 
than 12 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section the Panel shall establish 
a certification procedure for the uniform 
working file, health care information clear- 
inghouses, and value added networks. The re- 
quirements for certification shall include— 

“(A) adherence to the data and transaction 
standards and requirements and the privacy 
and confidentiality standards included in 
any regulations promulgated by OMB under 
subsection (g); 

“(B) making public standardized indicators 
of performance such as accessibility, trans- 
action responsiveness, administrative effi- 
ciency, reliability, dependability, and any 
other indicators determined appropriate by 
the Secretary; and 

"(C) any other requirements determined 
appropriate by the Secretary. 

‘*(1) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) PARTICIPANT IN THE HEALTH CARE SYS- 
TEM.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The term ‘participant in 
the health care system’ means any Federal 
health care program, State, administrator, 
employee welfare benefit plan, health insur- 
ance plan, insurer, or provider. 

“(B) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term ‘adminis- 
trator’ has the meaning given that term in 
section 3(16)(A) of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974. 

“(C) EMPLOYEE WELFARE BENEFIT PLAN.— 
The term ‘employee welfare benefit plan’ has 
the meaning given that term in section 3(1) 
of the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity Act of 1974, 

“(D) HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN.—The term 
‘health insurance plan’ means any contract 
or arrangement under which an entity bears 
all or part of the cost of providing health 
care items and services, including a hospital 
or medical expense incurred policy or certifi- 
cate, hospital or medical service plan con- 
tract, or health maintenance subscriber con- 
tract (including any self-insured health in- 
surance plan). 

“(E) INSURER.—The term ‘insurer’ means 
any entity that offers a health insurance 
plan under which such entity is at risk for 
all or part of the cost of benefits under the 
plan, and includes any agent of such entity. 

“(F) PROVIDER.—The term ‘provider’ means 
a physician, hospital, pharmacy, laboratory, 
or other person licensed or otherwise author- 
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ized under applicable State laws to furnish 
health care items or services. 

“(H) STATE—The term ‘State’ has the 
meaning given to such term by section 
1101(a)(1). 

“(2) HEALTH CARE INFORMATION CLEARING- 
HOUSE.—The term ‘health care information 
clearinghouse’ means a public or private en- 
tity that— 

“(A) processes data that cannot be sent di- 
rectly due to lack of proper formatting or ed- 
iting; and 

“(B) facilitates the translation of data to 
the standardized data set and code sets be- 
tween persons who normally would send or 
receive the transaction; 


but does not store information processed be- 
yond the time required to complete its task 
and communicate the information. 

“(3) HEALTH CARE VALUE ADDED NETWORK.— 
The term ‘health care value added network’ 
means any entity that provides additional 
services beyond the transmission of data or 
value, such as the storage of electronic data 
or value and the transfer of such data or 
value between health care entities. 

“(4) CODE SETS.—The term ‘code sets’ 
means any codes used for supplying specific 
data in a uniform data set, including tables 
of terms, medical diagnostic codes, medical 
procedure codes, identification numbers, and 
any code sets of the National Uniform Bill- 
ing Committee, the Health Care Financing 
Administration, or ANSI. 

“NATIONAL HEALTH INFORMATICS COMMISSION 

“SEC. 2102. (a) APPOINTMENT.—The Health 
Care Data Interchange Panel (referred to in 
this section as the ‘Panel’) shall provide for 
appointment of a National Health 
Informatics Commission (referred to in this 
section as the ‘Commission’) to advise the 
Panel on its activities. 

“(b) MEMBERSHIP.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commission shall 
consist of 15 members. The Panel shall des- 
ignate 1 member of the Commission as the 
Chairperson. 

““(2) EXPERTISE.—Members of the Commis- 
sion shall be individuals who— 

“(A) represent different professions and 
different geographic areas, including urban 
and rural areas; 

“(B) represent Federal or State govern- 
ment health programs; 

“(C) represent applicable standard-setting 
groups, including the National Uniform Bill- 
ing Committee, the Uniform Claim Form 
Task Force, American National Standards 
Institute, and the Healthcare Informatics 
Standards Planning Panel; 

“(D) represent consumers of health care 
services; and 

“(E) have expertise in— 

“(1) electronic data interchange of health 
care information and computerized informa- 
tion systems associated with the operation 
and administration of matters relating to 
health care; 

“(ii) the provision and financing of health 
care; . 

“(iil) conducting and interpreting health 
economics research; 

“({v) research and development of techno- 
logical and scientific advances in health 
care; 

“(v) health care eligibility, enrollment, 
and claims administration; 

“(vi) health care financial management; 

“(vil) health care reimbursement; or 

“(vill) health care outcomes research. 

“(3) TERMS.—The Chairperson shall serve 
on the Commission at the pleasure of the 
Panel. Each other member of the Commis- 
sion shall be appointed for a term of 5 years, 
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except with respect to the members first ap- 
pointed— 

*(A) 3 members shall be appointed for a 
term of 1 year; 

‘(B) 3 members shall be appointed for 
terms of 2 years; 

“(C) 3 members shall be appointed for 
terms of 3 years; 

“(D) 3 members shall be appointed for 
terms of 4 years; and 

“(E) 2 members shall be appointed for 
terms of 5 years. 

(4) VACANCIES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—A vacancy on the Com- 
mission shall be filled in the manner in 
which the original appointment was made 
and shall be subject to any conditions which 
applied with respect to the original appoint- 
ment. 

“(B) FILLING UNEXPIRED TERM.—An individ- 
ual chosen to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed for the unexpired term of the mem- 
ber replaced. 

“(C) EXPIRATION OF TERMS.—The term of 
any member shall not expire before the date 
on which the member's successor takes of- 
fice. 

“(c) MEETINGS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the Commission shall meet at 
the call of the Chairperson. 

“(2) INITIAL MEETING.—No later than 30 
days after the date on which all members of 
the Commission have been appointed, the 
Commission shall hold its first meeting. 

“(3) QUORUM.—A majority of the members 
of the Commission shall constitute a 
quorum, but a lesser number of members 
may hold hearings. 

“(d) DUTIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 60 days 
prior to any date on which the Panel is re- 
quired to select, establish, or develop any re- 
quirements relating to the data interchange 
system, the Commission shall make rec- 
ommendations to the Panel with respect to 
the issues relating to such requirements. 

“(2) ADDITIONAL STUDIES AND PROJECTS.—AS 
directed by the Panel, the Commission shall 
undertake such studies and projects as the 
Panel may deem necessary. 

“(e) POWERS OF THE COMMISSION.— 

“*“(1) HEARINGS.—The Commission may hold 
such hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence as the Commission considers 
advisable to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“(2) INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES.—The Commission may secure directly 
from any Federal department or agency such 
information as the Commission considers 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. Upon request of the Chairperson, the 
head of such department or agency shall fur- 
nish such information to the Commission. 

“(3) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Commission 
may use the United States mails in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as 
other departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(4) GIFTS.—The Commission may accept, 
use, and dispose of gifts or donations of serv- 
ices or property. 

““(f) COMMISSION PERSONNEL MATTERS.— 

“(1) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—Each 
member of the Commission who is not an of- 
ficer or employee of the Federal Government 
shall be compensated at a rate equal to the 
daily equivalent of the annual rate of basic 
pay prescribed for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day (including travel 
time) during which such member is engaged 
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in the performance of the duties of the Com- 
mission. All members of the Commission 
who are officers or employees of the United 
States shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services as 
officers or employees of the United States. 

(2) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—The members of 
the Commission shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in leu of subsist- 
ence, at rates authorized for employees of 
agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57 of 
title 5, United States Code, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business in 
the performance of services for the Commis- 
sion, 

(3) STAFF.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL,—The Chairperson may, 
without regard to civil service laws and reg- 
ulations, appoint and terminate such person- 
nel as may be necessary to enable the Com- 
mission to perform its duties. 

(B) COMPENSATION.—The Chairperson may 
fix the compensation of personnel without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification of po- 
sitions and General Schedule pay rates, ex- 
cept that the rate of pay for the personnel 
may not exceed the rate payable for level V 
of the Executive Schedule under section 5316 
of such title. 

“(C) DETAIL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 
Any Federal Government employee may be 
detailed to the Commission without reim- 
bursement, and such detail shall be without 
interruption or loss of civil service status or 
privilege. 

“(D) PROCUREMENT OF TEMPORARY AND 
INTERMITTENT SERVICES.—The Chairperson 
may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, at rates for individuals 
which do not exceed the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay prescribed for 
level V of the Executive Schedule under sec- 
tion 5316 of such title. 

“(E) CONTRACTS.—The Chairperson may 
enter into contracts or other arrangements 
that may be necessary for the Commission to 
perform its duties. 

“(F) INTERNAL ORGANIZATION.—The Chair- 
person may prescribe such rules as the 
Chairperson determines necessary with re- 
spect to the internal organization of the 
Commission. The Commission shall create 
such committees (composed of Commission 
members and others as appointed by the 
Chairperson) as necessary to enable the Com- 
mission to meet its responsibilities and func- 
tions. 

“(g) REPORTS.—The Commission shall sub- 
mit to the Panel such reports as may be re- 
quested by the Panel on each study or 
project conducted by the Commission. Such 
reports shall contain such information as re- 
quested by the Panel. 

“(h) TERMINATION OF COMMISSION.—The 
Commission shall terminate 20 years after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(1) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 

“(2) AVAILABILITY.—Any sums appropriated 
under the authorization contained in this 
subsection shall remain available, without 
fiscal year limitation, until expended.”’. 

“PILOT GRANTS 

“SEC, 2103. (a) COMMUNICATION LINKS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health 
and Human Services may make grants to at 
least two, but not more than five, commu- 
nity organizations, or coalitions of health 
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care providers, health insurers, and pur- 
chasers, to establish, and document the effi- 
cacy of, communication links between the 
information systems of health insurers and 
of health care providers. 

(2) COMPLIANCE WITH REQUIREMENTS OF 
HEALTH CARE DATA INTERCHANGE SYSTEM.— 
The communication links developed under 
paragraph (1) shall be operated in accordance 
with applicable regulations promulgated by 
OMB under section 2101(g). 

“(3) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection for fiscal year 
1994, to remain available until expended. 

“(b) REGIONAL OR COMMUNITY-BASED CLINI- 
CAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
grants to at least 2, but not more than 5, 
public or private nonprofit entities for the 
development of regional or community-based 
clinical information systems. 

(2) COMPLIANCE WITH REQUIREMENTS OF 
HEALTH CARE DATA INTERCHANGE SYSTEM.— 
The systems developed under paragraph (1) 
shall be operated in accordance with applica- 
ble regulations promulgated by OMB under 
section 2101(g). 

(3) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection for fiscal year 
1994, to remain available until expended. 

“(c) AMBULATORY CARE DATA SETS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may make 
grants to public or private nonprofit entities 
to develop and test, for electronic medical 
data generated by physicians and other enti- 
ties (other than hospitals) that provide 
health care services— 

“CAJ the definition of a set of data ele- 
ments, and 

“(B) the specification of, and manner of 
presentation of, the individual data elements 
of the set under subparagraph (A), 

(2) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums aS may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection for fiscal year 
1994, to remain available until expended.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall be effective on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 
INTRODUCTION OF THE HEALTH INFORMATION 

MODERNIZATION AND SECURITY ACT, SEN- 

ATOR CHRISTOPHER S. BOND 

The crisis in health care which we face 
today demands comprehensive reform. It is 
my hope that Congress will work carefully 
and quickly to enact reform as the families, 
children, individuals and businesses who face 
ever rising costs and diminishing access 
under the current system cannot afford to 
wait any longer. While I have worked hard 
on the broader issues of health care reform, 
today, Iam going to focus on one set of those 
problems, reducing administrative costs, 

There is a blizzard of paperwork that is a 
nightmare for patients, hospitals, doctors 
and businesses in this country. Everyone 
would agree that a solution must be found 
that reduces these costs and the burden they 
are placing on our health care system and 
the ability of people to afford it. A study 
conducted by Lewin-VHI earlier this year es- 
timated that administrative costs add $135 
billion in health costs in the United States. 
These costs are escalated by the unwieldy in- 
efficient paperwork-blizzard billing system 
that has evolved in this country. 

Having an effective information system is 
critical for health care reform. Health care 
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is an information business. Everything in 
the health care system revolves around hav- 
ing the right information at the right time 
whether your talking about having the lat- 
est diagnostic or therapeutic information or 
having up-to-date insurance coverage infor- 
mation on a patient. 

In other sectors where accurate and timely 
information is key to production, the invest- 
ment has been made in information systems. 
There are good explanations for why health 
care has been slow to invest in information 
systems. There are barriers such as so-called 
quill pen laws that require information to be 
sent and kept on paper. There is a lack of 
standards for the data and their is a lack of 
discipline on the part of insurers to agree 
unanimously to a common set of data to use 
for billing purposes. These are just a couple 
examples of the barriers to overcome. 

In March of 1992, I introduced, along with 
Senator Riegle, the Health Insurance Sim- 
plification and Portability Act. The main 
purposes of this bill was to reduce adminis- 
trative costs and protect consumers from in- 
surance rip-offs. I am proud to say that this 
was one of the few bipartisan health bills to 
be introduced still to date and that signals 
the importance of these reforms to the fu- 
ture of our health system. 

Later that year, I introduced the Medical 
and Health Insurance Information Reform 
act which was the Bush Administration's 
proposal for bringing administrative costs 
under control, 

Today, I am here to Introduce the Health 
Information Modernization and Security 
Act. Again, I am pleased to continue with 
Senator Riegle the work we began more than 
a year ago. Since introducing that bill we 
have been meeting with consumers, medical 
information systems experts, and representa- 
tives from hospitals and doctors offices. The 
bill has undergone transformation in that 
process and I believe that we have made sig- 
nificant improvements. 

Over the past year, I have been meeting 
with health providers, Insurers, claims clear- 
inghouses, telecommunications experts, con- 
sumers, and many others to ask the ques- 
tion: what should the proper federal role be? 
We have been watching very closely the ef- 
forts of the Working Group on Electronic 
Data Interchange and have followed as close- 
ly as possible their recommendations. We 
have worked closely with the American Hos- 
pital Association and the Healthcare Finan- 
cial Management Association, the Health In- 
surance Manufacturers Associations and 
many others. 

My goal has been to draft legislation to 
propose what the experts are saying can be 
done to facilitate the development of a via- 
ble market in this area and lead to the even- 
tual implementation of electronic solutions 
to many information problems that exist in 
health care today. These problems go far be- 
yond financial and billing data but permeate 
a larger information dilemma that extends 
all the way to the medical record. 

In determining the proper federal role, the 
experts have been telling us is that first they 
don't want government to be part of the 
problem. That should be obvious but as well 
all know is may times easier said than done. 

Secondly, they want the government to 
adopt or certify a set of standards and con- 
ventions for electronic data Interchange that 
would apply to all transactions in the health 
care system from financial transactions and 
eventually to complex clinical information. 
In adopting these standards, the government 
should recognize the value of the ANSI 
standards and other standards that have al- 
ready been adopted or are in development 
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and NOT try to reinvent the wheel. Where 

standards already exist, those are the stand- 

ards that should be adopted. 

These standards for data, including insur- 
ance claims data, would be mandatory after 
a l-year grace period. This means that pro- 
viders will no longer be forced to wade 
through the multiple forms and formats and 
requests for additional data for billing in 
order to get paid. The major insurers in the 
country have already agreed to move volun- 
tarily to a set of standards but this bill in- 
sure that this agreement is universal. With- 
out a universal agreement to common stand- 
ards, there will be no lowering of administra- 
tive costs and our hospitals and doctors will 
still have this administrative waste against 
their bottom line. 

And lastly, but most importantly, legisla- 
tion is needed to protect the privacy and 
confidentiality of patient data. The impor- 
tance of this effort must be underscored. We 
must ensure that access to data that in- 
cludes patient identifiers is secure. 

The government should play only the mini- 
mal role needed to help the market work. 
Government should not design the solution. 
If the government tried to design the solu- 
tion we'd end up with another set of multi- 
million dollar DOD toilet seats and we would 
not solve the problems. 

This health care information system will 
lower administrative costs, improve the 
quality of care and help us to learn what 
works and what does not work in health 
care. This system will provide innumerable 
benefits to our health care system and to the 
patients who rely on it. In fact, these sys- 
tems are already in place in many areas and 
improving the quality of care today. 

This information system also plays a criti- 
cal role in health care reform. In order for 
any system framed upon the concept of man- 
aged competition to work, you must have ac- 
curate data on cost and quality. This is fun- 
damental to effective competition. Consum- 
ers must have comparative information on 
cost and quality to make purchasing deci- 
sions and health plans will rely on the data 
to build networks of high quality, low cost 
health providers. Data will also be needed to 
perform risk adjustment. Without good data, 
managed competition won't work. It’s that 
simple. 

So, the data system is critical on three lev- 
els, (1) to reduce administrative costs and 
eliminate the hassle of burdensome paper- 
work, (2) to improve the quality of care by 
providing accurate diagnostic and up-to-date 
therapeutic information at the point of care, 
and (3) to provide the comparative data on 
cost, quality and patient satisfaction that is 
needed to make health care reform work. 

Let me say once again how grateful I am 
to be working with Senator Riegle to move 
these reforms forward. It is important that 
we continue with the spirit of bipartisanship 
to enact comprehensive health care reform 
that includes legislation to reduce adminis- 
trative costs and improve the quality of 
care. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor this bill 
so that we can put the tools in place to make 
competition work and rid the health system 
of administrative waste and fraud. 

HEALTH INFORMATION MODERNIZATION AND 
SECURITY ACT, SENATOR CHRISTOPHER 
“KIT” BOND 
Purpose: To reduce administrative waste 

in the health care system, enact strict pa- 

tient privacy and confidentiality require- 
ments, provide for the information infra- 
structure necessary for comprehensive 
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health care reform, provide the information 
on cost and quality needed to make competi- 
tion work, create the tools needed to con- 
duct outcomes research to improve the qual- 
ity of care, and to make it possible to track 
down fraud, 


A. ESTABLISHES HEALTH CARE DATA PANEL 


Establishes a federal Health Care Data 
Panel consisting of the Secretaries or des- 
ignees from HHS, DOD, and VA plus rep- 
resentatives from NIST and NTIA. HHS 
chairs the Panel and would appoint the re- 
maining four members. 


B. DUTIES OF THE HEALTH CARE DATA PANEL 


(1) Adopt data standards for the electronic 
exchange of health care information that 
supply to federal agencies and to the private 
sector. Such standards: 

(a) Are based on existing, widely-adopted 
standards where possible. 

(b) Include data related to enrollment, eli- 
gibility, quality measurement, utilization 
management, risk assessment, patient satis- 
faction, outcomes and appropriate data to 
monitor access to health care services, and 
other data sets as deemed appropriate by the 
panel. 

(c) Are set according to the following time- 
table: 

1. 9 months after enactment: financial and 
administrative transactions; 

if. 12 months after enactment: initial qual- 
ity indicator data set derived from data in 
the financial data set; and 

iii. 2 years after enactment: a comprehen- 
sive clinical data set 

(2) Establish business practices for the op- 
eration of a national linked database system 
for the exchange of health care information. 

(3) Criminal Penalties for Violating Pri- 
vacy and Confidentiality. Develop appro- 
priate civil penalties for violation of data 
standards not to exceed $100 per violation. 
Develop civil and criminal penalties as ap- 
propriate for enforcement of privacy and 
confidentiality standards with a minimum of 
$1,000 per violation. 

Requirements to Use Uniform Data. There 
is a one-year grace period for adopting estab- 
lished standards. In no case are civil pen- 
alties imposed until at least one year after 
standards are adopted. In the case of the 
more complicated clinical data set, there is 
a 2 year grace period. There are waivers for 
small and rural hospitals and others under 
certain circumstances. 

A Health Informatics Commission com- 
posed of private sector experts will advise 
the Panel. 


C. HHS MONITORS IMPLEMENTATION 


HHS oversees the private sector implemen- 
tation of standards as set forth by the Ad- 
ministrative Standards Panel; establishes 
and oversees a certification procedure for 
database, computer and network vendors to 
insure they are complying with requirements 
for standards and patient privacy and con- 
fidentiality. 


D. STRICT PRIVACY AND CONFIDENTIALITY 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Establishes patient privacy and confiden- 
tiality requirements. 

(1) Such information should be collected 
only to the extent necessary to carry out the 
purpose for which the information is col- 
lected. 

(2) Such information collected for one pur- 
pose should not be used for another purpose 
without the individual's informed consent, 
unless the pooling of the information with 
that of other individuals renders the individ- 
ual unidentifiable. 
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(3) Such information should be disposed of 
when no longer necessary to carry out the 
purpose for which it was collected, unless the 
posting of the information with that of other 
individuals renders the individual unidentifi- 


able. 

(4) Methods to ensure the verifiability, 
timeliness, accuracy, reliability, utility, 
completeness, relevance, and comparability 
of such information should be instituted. 

(5) Individuals should be notified (in ad- 
vance of the collection of such information) 
as to whether the furnishing of such infor- 
mation is mandatory or voluntary, as to 
what the record keeping practices are con- 
cerning such information and as to what use 
will be made of such information. 

(6) Individuals should be permitted to in- 
spect and correct such information concern- 
ing themselves, and should be able to request 
how their information is being used and by 
whom. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, if I may 
be recognized in my own right—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator must request consent to speak as 
if in morning business. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for a period not to exceed 
4 minutes as if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from Missouri, 
Senator BOND, and commend him for 
his important leadership on this issue. 

I have in my hand here the health se- 
curity card like the one that President 
Clinton held up the other night during 
the joint session. This is the card that 
every citizen would have in the revised 
health care reform plan that is now 
being presented. A key principle of 
that plan is what was called simplifica- 
tion; in other words, how do we actu- 
ally handle our medical recordkeeping 
to keep it accurate, to make it timely, 
to make sure we have the medical in- 
formation we need in the event of an 
emergency arising? For example, if we 
are traveling in another State; the doc- 
tors there can have access to the medi- 
cal facts relating to a member of our 
family if that need should arise. 

Senator BOND and I and our staffs 
have been working now well over a 
year to come up with an approach to 
establish standards with respect to how 
medical information will be collected, 
maintained, and retrieved, using all of 
the positive features of modern tech- 
nology. We do, in fact, have several 
such companies, and innovations on 
display here today. One company, 
Medstat Systems, from Michigan, is 
one that is here demonstrating that 
today. 

But in the interest of time, I want to 
say this: The President the other night 
called for bipartisan cooperation in 
solving this health care issue. He laid 
out six different areas. One of those 
was simplification, which can lead to 
cost efficiency. 

I think the work that Senator BOND 
and I are doing with other colleagues, 
Republicans and Democrats, is an illus- 
tration of the fact that we can work to- 
gether to solve each of these areas in 
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the health care system, to improve 
them, to work through them; and 
where there are differences, sit down 
and resolve those differences and come 
up with better answers; to be able to 
deliver better health care services, and 
get the costs down where there is inef- 
ficiency. We know we are wasting bil- 
lions of dollars on paperwork right now 
in a system that really goes nowhere. 
There is not even a standard form to be 
used. 

There needs to be a standard insur- 
ance form. There are over 1,500 dif- 
ferent insurance companies right now, 
and literally hundreds and hundreds of 
different forms that are in use. 

That can be streamlined; it can be 
made technologically efficient and 
cheaper now to handle that informa- 
tion, and to do it with the kinds of pro- 
tections that Senator BOND talks 
about. People’s medical records are ab- 
solutely private, or should be; they be- 
long to a person. As we develop the sys- 
tem here to get the costs down, we 
want to make sure that the protections 
are there as they need to be. 

So in terms of moving ahead, I think 
today’s effort by the two of us, and oth- 
ers joining us, is a measure of the fact 
that Members of both parties can tack- 
le parts of this problem and can work 
it through. I think we should set for 
ourselves the goal of having the health 
care reform package done no later than 
October 1 of next year, which gives us 
roughly a year. 

I think we can do it with respect to 
taking and standardizing much of the 
recordkeeping and the data flow in the 
health care system, and giving real 
meaning to the use of health care cards 
such as the one I am holding here in 
my hand. 

I thank my colleague from Missouri. 

I thank the Chair. 


—_—_———EEE 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 208 

At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 208, a bill to reform the 
concessions policies of the National 
Park Service, and for other purposes. 

S. 495 

At the request of Mr. Dopp, the name 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
KERREY] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
495, a bill to establish a program to 
provide child care through public-pri- 
vate partnerships, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 198 

At the request of Mr. BRYAN, the 
name of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIDEN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 798, a bill to amend the Federal Fire 
Prevention and Control Act of 1974 to 
establish a program of grants to States 
for arson research, prevention, and 
control, and for other purposes. 
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5. 993 
At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the names of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECoNcINI], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI), and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 993, a bill to 
end the practice of imposing unfunded 
Federal mandates on States and local 
governments and to ensure that the 
Federal Government pays the costs in- 
curred by those governments in com- 
plying with certain requirements under 
Federal statutes and regulations. 
S. 1118 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. PRESSLER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1118, a bill to establish an 
additional National Education Goal re- 
lating to parental participation in both 
the formal and informal education of 
their children, and for other purposes. 
S. 1256 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG] 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1256, a 
bill to amend the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 to examine the status of the 
human rights of people with disabil- 
ities worldwide. 
S. 1437 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
SIMPSON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1487, a bill to amend section 1562 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the rate of pension for persons on the 
Medal of Honor roll. 
S. 1447 
At the request of Mr. BRYAN, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. BOND] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1447, a bill to modify the disclosures 
required in radio advertisements for 
consumer leases, loans and savings ac- 
counts. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 130 
At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the names of the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. BROWN], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. BuRNS], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI), 
the Senator from Texas ([Mrs. 
HUTCHISON], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. LUGAR], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Packwoop], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 130, a joint resolution 
designating October 27, 1993, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Unfunded Federal Mandates 
Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 133 
At the request of Mr. WELLSTONE, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FEINGOLD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 133, to 
ensure that Members of Congress par- 
ticipate on an equal basis with their 
constituents in the health care system 
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that results from health care reform 
legislation. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 20 

At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'AMATO) was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 20, 
a concurrent resolution relative to Tai- 
wan’s Membership in the United Na- 
tions. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 31 

At the request of Mr. DODD, the name 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KOHL] was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 31, a concur- 
rent resolution concerning the emanci- 
pation of the Iranian Baha'i commu- 
nity. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 128 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SHELBY] and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BRYAN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 128, 
a resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate regarding the protection to be 
accorded United States copyright- 
based industries under agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to the Uruguay 
round of trade negotiations. 


———— 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 44—RELATIVE TO INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR OF THE 
WORLD'S INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


Mr. AKAKA (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. DASCHLE, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, and Mr. STEVENS) sub- 
mitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 44 


Whereas United Nations Resolution 45/164 
of December 18, 1990, proclaimed the year 
1993 as the International Year of the World's 
Indigenous Peoples, in order to strengthen 
international cooperation for a solution to 
the problems faced by indigenous commu- 
nities in areas such as human rights, the en- 
vironment, development, education, and 
health; 

Whereas indigenous peoples are descend- 
ants of the original inhabitants of many 
countries with diverse cultures, religions, 
languages, and social and economic customs; 

Whereas an estimated 300 million indige- 
nous peoples live in more than 70 countries, 
including the United States; 

Whereas indigenous peoples are often dis- 
advantaged and face common difficulties in 
their homelands, including issues such as 
self-determination, the preservation of land 
and natural resources, the preservation of 
culture, arts, and language, and dismal so- 
cial and economic conditions; 

Whereas many indigenous peoples continue 
to face discrimination and exploitation in 
their homelands; 

Whereas the rights and social and eco- 
nomic conditions of indigenous peoples have 
often been overlooked by individual nations 
and the international community; and 

Whereas the United Nations Working 
Group on Indigenous Populations has drafted 
a Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the United States should play an active 
role in cooperating with indigenous peoples, 
the United Nations, and national govern- 
ments to promote public awareness of and 
improve the political, social, and economic 
conditions of indigenous peoples; 

(2) the United States should address the 
rights and improve the social and economic 
conditions of its own indigenous peoples, in- 
cluding Native American Indians, Alaska Na- 
tives, Native Hawaiians, Chamorros, Amer- 
ican Samoans, and Palauans; 

(3) the United States should actively sup- 
port the United Nations in its efforts to es- 
tablish international standards on the rights 
of indigenous peoples; and 

(4) the United States recognizes that the 
year 1993 is an insufficient time period for 
promoting public awareness of the plight of 
indigenous peoples and urges the United Na- 
tions to proclaim an International Decade of 
the World's Indigenous Peoples. 

Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, I submit 
a sense-of-Congress resolution concern- 
ing the International Year of the 
World's Indigenous Peoples. 

The impetus for this legislation 
stems from the sad realization that 
1993, which has been designated by the 
United Nations as the International 
‘Year of the World’s Indigenous Peoples, 
is nearly gone. Yet, there has been no 
official recognition or acknowledge- 
ment by Congress of this proclamation 
or of its importance to advocacy for 
the rights of indigenous peoples. 

As a native Hawaiian, I know how is- 
sues related to indigenous peoples get 
relegated to the backburner in national 
and international priorities. 

Fortunately, the United Nations rec- 
ognizes that the plight of indigenous 
peoples is an important issue and that 
international cooperation must be 
strengthened to address common prob- 
lems in areas such as human rights, 
the environment, development, edu- 
cation, and health. 

The United States needs to recognize 
the plight of indigenous peoples as 
well. We often take an active role in 
global issues such as peace, world secu- 
rity, the environment, and human 
rights issues. The rights of the world’s 
indigenous peoples are no less impor- 
tant. 

As we reflect on the International 
Year of the World’s Indigenous Peoples, 
I simply ask my colleagues to give 
equal energy to the rights of indige- 
nous peoples as we give other impor- 
tant issues in our Nation’s domestic 
and foreign policies. 

My resolution urges the United 
States to play an active role in cooper- 
ating with indigenous peoples, the 
United Nations, and national govern- 
ments to promote public awareness of 
and improve the political, social, and 
economic conditions of indigenous peo- 
ples. 

Public awareness can only be ob- 
tained through greater support and co- 
operation. One year is not a sufficient 
period of time to promote an awareness 
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of the rights of indigenous peoples. For 
this reason, my resolution urges that 
the United States should continue to 
actively support the United Nations in 
its efforts to establish international 
standards on the rights of indigenous 
peoples and urges the United Nations 
to proclaim an International Decade on 
the World's Indigenous Peoples. 

I ask my colleagues to support my 
resolution and commend the United 
Nations for its efforts to address the 
common problems faced by indigenous 
peoples, peoples whose voices long to 
be heard. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, AND EDUCATION AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR 1994 


WELLSTONE (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 966 


Mr. WELLSTONE (for himself, Mr. 
MITCHELL, Mr. DOLE, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mrs. MURRAY, Mr. HARKIN, 
Mr. BRYAN, Mr. WOFFORD, and Mr. 
GRASSLEY) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2518) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“SEC. . CONGRESSIONAL COVERAGE UNDER 

HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION, 

(1) FINDINGS.—Congress finds: 

(A) Congress is expected to consider health 
care reform legislation in the near future 
that would offer a standard benefit package 
with several different options for the deliv- 
ery of those benefits. 

(B) The standard benefits offered under all 
plans will be the same. Quality standards 
will apply to all plans. 

(C) Consumers will have the ability to 
choose a plan on an annual basis, and will 
have access to full information about all 
plans so that they may make their choice 
based on the quality of plans and consumer 
satisfaction of plans. 

(D) Members of Congress should be treated 
the same and afforded the same choices as 
every American in the health care system. 

(2) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the 
Sense of the Congress that any legislation 
approved by Congress should provide health 
care plans of comparable high quality and 
that Members of Congress participate on an 
equal basis with all other Americans in the 
health care system that results from health 
care reform legislation. 


HARKIN AMENDMENTS NOS. 967 
AND 968 
Mr. HARKIN proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill (H.R. 2518), supra, as 
follows: 
AMENDMENT NO. 967 


On page 20, line 15, before the word ‘'Pro- 
vided,” insert the following: “‘Provided fur- 
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ther, That no more than $5,000,000 is avail- 
able for carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law 102-501:"’. 


AMENDMENT NO. 968 
On page 55, line 5, strike “and” and all 
through “part B” on line 6 and insert in lieu 
thereof: *’, subpart 1 of part B and part D”, 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on S. 447, the Insular 
Areas Policy Act. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, October 21, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Office 
Building, First and C Streets NE, 
Washington, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, Atten- 
tion: Heather Hart. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Lisa Vehmas of the committee 
staff at 202/224-7555. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet for a hearing on the nomi- 
nations of Hulett H. Askew; LaVeeda 
Morgan Battle; John T. Broderick, Jr.; 
John G. Brooks; Douglas S. Eakeley; 
Edna Fairbanks-Williams; William F. 
McAlpin; Maria Luisa Mercado; Nancy 
Rogers; Thomas F. Smegal; and Ernes- 
tine Watlington to the Legal Services 
Corporation Board, during the session 
of the Senate on Friday, September 24, 
1993, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


CRITICAL SUBMARINE SUPPLIERS 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
clarify something: when we talk about 
critical submarine suppliers, we are 
not talking about shipyards. Critical 
vendors are those that must meet 
stringent quieting or Subsafe require- 
ments or manufacture items unique to 
submarines, such as torpedo tubes, 
periscopes, and sonar bow domes. The 
hull for which shipyards are respon- 
sible is nothing more than a husk, a 
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metallic shell into which the brains, 
sensors, and guts of a submarine are 
stuffed. 

Shipyard skills are transferable. Wit- 
ness the eddy and flow of artisans be- 
tween submarine and aircraft carrier 
work. The same is not true for critical 
subcontractors whose skills, tech- 
nology, and tooling reflect the unique 
environment in which submarines oper- 
ate. The essential core of these suppli- 
ers work only on submarines, and these 
are the vendors that we need to bridge 
to Centurion. Without them, Centurion 
will simply be a hole in the water. 

For that reason, I have expressed 
deep concern regarding the use of the 
$540 million the Navy has released to 
continue work on the SSN-23. How this 
money will be spent is totally unclear. 
It is nearly 2 years since the Seawolf 
was terminated, and Congress still has 
not received the promised submarine 
industrial base study from the Penta- 
gon. Before we part with a half billion 
dollars, it would be nice to know what 
it was going for, to whom, why, and 
when, 

To that end, I have posed a series of 
questions to both the Navy and OSD. 
Maybe I'll get an answer, maybe I 
won’t. But understand this: I am fully 
prepared. to offer an amendment pro- 
hibiting the obligation of any funds on 
a third Seawolf until such time as the 
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Navy deigns to tell us, in detail, where, 
and for what, $540 million will be 
spent.e % 


ORDERS FOR SEPTEMBER 27, 1993 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
adjourned until 12:30 p.m., Monday, 
September 27, and that when the Sen- 
ate reconvenes on Monday, September 
27, the Journal of the proceedings be 
deemed to have been approved to date; 
that the call of the calendar be waived, 
and no motions or resolutions come 
over under this rule; that the morning 
hour be deemed to have expired; and 
that the time for the two leaders be re- 
served for their use later in the day; 
and that the Senate then resume con- 
sideration of H.R. 2518, the Labor-HHS 
appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, itis so ordered. 


ī—— 


ADJOURNMENT, UNTIL MONDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1993, AT 12:30 P.M. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate today, I now move that the 
Senate stand adjourned until 12:30 
p.m., Monday, September 27. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate, at 3:36 p.m., adjourned until 
Monday, September 27, 1993, at 12:30 
p.m. É 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate September 24, 1993: 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


CASSANDRA M. PULLEY, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, TO BE DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, VICE PAUL H. COOKSEY, RE- 
SIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GINGER EHN LEW, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE GENERAL 
COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, VICE 
WENDELL LEWIS WILLKIE II, RESIGNED. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 


JOHN CHRYSTAL, OF IOWA, TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
O! 


VESTM 
CEMBER 17, 194, VICE H. DOUGLAS BARCLAY, TERM EX- 
PIRED, 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


ERNEST W. DUBESTER, OF NEW JERSEY. TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD FOR A TERM 
EXPIRING JULY 1, 1995, VICE JOSHUA M. JAVITS, TERM 
EXPIRED. 


EVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


JONATHAN Z, CANNON, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY, VICE CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES IV, RE- 
SIGNED. 

JONATHAN Z. CANNON, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE CHIEF FI- 
NANCIAL OFFICER, ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY, VICE CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES IV, RESIGNED. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, September 24, 1993 


The House was not in session today. Its next meeting will be held on Monday, September 27, 1993, at 1 p.m. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2403 


Pursuant to the order of September 
24, 1993, Mr. HOYER submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 2403) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 103-256) 


The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2403) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury Department, the United States Postal 
Service, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain Independent Agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 12, 16, 26, 28, 37, 38, 39, 56, 
58, 74, 79, 81, 84, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 95, 96, 100, 104, 
and 105. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 
30, 31, 32, 36, 41, 44, 45, 46, 52, 53, 57, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 66, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 75, 80, 83, 85, 92, 93, 98, 
and 99, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: of which not less than 
$6,352,000 shall be available for enforcement ac- 
tivities; not to exceed $1,500,000 to remain avail- 
able until erpended shall be available for sys- 
tems modernization requirements; ; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $105,150,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $32,500,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $47,445,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 9: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of ‘'$368,046,000"" named in said 
amendment, insert: $366,446,000; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided further, That 
no funds made available by this or any other 
Act may be used to implement any reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms or transfer of the Bureau's functions, 
missions, or activities to other agencies or De- 
partments in the fiscal year ending on Septem- 
ber 30, 1994; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,350,668,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 20, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $5,000,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment insert: $4,007,962,000, of 
which not to exceed $1,000,000 shall remain 
available until erpended for research; and of 
which not less than $350,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for tar fraud investigation activities; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,471,448,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

SEC. 101A. Any obligation or expenditure by 
the Secretary in connection with law enforce- 
ment activities of a Federal agency or of a De- 
partment of the Treasury law enforcement orga- 
nization in accordance with 31 U.S.C. 
9703(9)(4)(B) from unobligated balances remain- 


ing in the Fund on September 30, 1994, shall be 
made in compliance with the reprogramming 
guidelines contained in the House and Senate 
reports accompanying H.R. 2403, an Act making 
appropriations for the Treasury Department, 
the United States Postal Service, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1994. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 33, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the section number named in said 
amendment insert: 105; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 34, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

SEC. 106. (a) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, hereafter, for purposes of complying 
with Executive Order No. 12839 and guidance is- 
sued thereunder, the number of civilian person- 
nel positions that the Department of the Treas- 
ury may be required to eliminate in fiscal year 
1994 and in fiscal year 1995 shall not exceed a 
number determined for each year by multiplying 
a fiscal year 1993 base which excludes all erempt 
positions by the applicable percentages in Exec- 
utive Order No. 12839. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, ‘‘erempt 
position” means a personnel position in the De- 
partment of the Treasury which the Secretary of 
the Treasury determines to be primarily em- 
ployed in law enforcement. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

SEC. 107. The Internal Revenue Service shall 
institute policies and procedures which will 
safeguard the confidentiality of tarpayer infor- 
mation. 

SEC. 108. AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5.—(a) Title 5 
of the United States Code is amended— 

(1) in section 5316, by striking ‘‘Commissioner 
of Customs, Department of the Treasury."’; and 

(2) in section 5315, by adding at the end 
“Commissioner of Customs, Department of the 
Treasury. ". 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect on the first applicable pay pe- 
riod after enactment. 

SEC. 109. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, aircraft which is one-of-a-kind and 
has been identified as excess to Customs require- 
ments, and aircraft which is damaged beyond 
repair, may be transferred from the Department 
of the Treasury during fiscal year 1994 upon the 
advance approval of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. 

SEC. 110. The funds provided to the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms for fiscal year 
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1994 in this Act for the enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration Act shall be er- 
pended in a manner so as not to diminish en- 
forcement efforts with respect to Section 105 of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, Insert: $11,687,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy shall hire and maintain not less than 40 
full-time equivalent positions in fiscal year 1994; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 

For activities authorized by Public Law 100- 
690, $52,500,000, of which $28,000,000 shall be de- 
rived from deposits in the Special Forfeiture 
Fund; of which $25,000,000 shall be transferred 
to the Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration, and of which 
$10,000,000 shall be available to the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention for community 
partnership grants, and of which $5,000,000 
shall be available to the Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention for the residential women/ 
children program, and of which $10,000,000 shall 
be available for the Substance Abuse Prevention 
and Treatment Block Grant to the States; of 
which $7,500,000, to remain available until er- 
pended, shall be transferred to the Counter- 
Drug Technology Assessment Center for 
counternarcotics research and development 
projects and shall be available for transfer to 
other Federal departments or agencies; of which 
$5,000,000 shall be transferred to the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms for gang resist- 
ance education and training programs; of which 
$6,000,000 shall be transferred to the Internal 
Revenue Service, “Tar law enforcement" ac- 
count, for criminal investigations; of which 
$4,000,000 shall be transferred to the Drug En- 
forcement Administration for the enhancement 
of the El Paso Intelligence Center; and of which 
$5,000,000 shall be transferred to drug control 
agencies in amounts to be determined by the Di- 
rector, upon the advance approval of the House 
and Senate Committees on Appropriations. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 43, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In Meu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States, established by 
the Administrative Conference Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 571 et seq.), including not to erceed 
$1,000 for official reception and representation 
expenses, $1,800,000. 

Section 401. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, a Federal agency when pur- 
chasing toner cartridges for use in laser print- 
ers, photocopiers, facsimile machines, or micro- 
graphic printers is authorized to give preference 
to remanufactured toner cartridges made in the 
United States by small businesses and, recycled 
toner cartridges unless the contracting or pur- 
chasing officer determines in writing that— 

(1) adequate market research establishes that 
remanufactured or recycled cartridges for the 
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type of equipment used by the agency do not 
exist, 

(2) the price or life cycle cost offered for the 
cartridges is higher than the original equipment 
manufacturer's new cartridge, or 

(3) remanufactured or recycled cartridges are 
not available in quantities needed within the 
timeframes required, 

(b) Nothing in this section shall prohibit the 
purchase of one newly manufactured cartridge 
(or a number equal to those normally supplied 
at the time of initial purchase) as a part of an 
initial printer or copier acquisition. 

(c) The provision of this section shall not af- 
fect current law with respect to Organizations 
for the Blind or Other Severely Handicapped 
(NIB/NISH). 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: 

That the House recede to its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
47, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $288,486,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: $5,251,117,306; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $925,027,306; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 

Alabama: 

Montgomery, 
$13,091,000 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Old Law School Building Expan- 
sion/Alteration, $13,816,040 

Arizona: 

Phoeniz, U.S. Courthouse, $120,000,000 

Safford, a grant to the U.S. Forest Service for 
Administrative Offices and Cultural Center, 
$5,000,000 

Sierra 
$1,000,000 

California: 

Sacramento, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, $143,082 ,450 

San Jose, Federal Office Building, claim, 
$1,828,680 

Santa Ana, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, $103,000,000 

Florida: 

Jacksonville, U.S. Courthouse, site acquisition 
and design, $6,070,120 

Tampa, U.S. Courthouse, $66,696,840 

Georgia: 

Atlanta, Centers for Disease Control, Labora- 
tory and office building, $12,000,000 

Augusta, U.S. Courthouse, $1,000,000 

Indiana; 

Hammond, U.S. Courthouse, $49,980,000 

Iowa: 

Burlington, Federal Parking Facility, design 
and construction, $2,400,000 

Maryland: 

Bowie, Bureau of the Census, Computer Cen- 
ter, $27,915,000 


U.S. Courthouse Anner, 


Vista, U.S. Magistrates Office, 
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Montgomery and Prince George’s Counties, 
Food and Drug Administration, consolidation, 
site acquisition, planning and design, construc- 
tion, $73,921,000 

Massachusetts: 

Boston, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, $18,620,000 

Missouri: 

Cape Girardeau, Federal Office Building and 
U.S, Courthouse, $3,822,000 

Kansas City, U.S. Courthouse, $16,000,000 

St. Louis, U.S. Courthouse, $24,000,000 

Nebraska: 

Omaha, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, $9,361,940 

New Jersey: 


Newark, Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal 
Building and U.S. Courthouse, escalation, 
$4,293,576 

New York: 


Brooklyn, U.S. Courthouse, $29,400,000 

Rochester, federal center, in addition to the 
amount previously provided for this purpose 
under this heading in Public Law 101-509, 
$5,000,000 

North Carolina: 

Federal Research Park, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency Facility, $8,800,000 

North Dakota: 

Pembina, Border Station, $96,000 

Ohio: 

Youngstown, Federal Building and U.S. 
Courthouse, site acquisition and design, 
$4,630,500 

Oregon: 

Portland, U.S. Courthouse, $96,390,000 

Pennsylvania: 

Scranton, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house Anner, site acquisition and design, 
$12,093,000 

Teras: 

Laredo, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, $2,986,060 

Vermont: 

Highgate Springs, Border Station, $6,851,000 

Washington: 

Lynden, Federal Building, claim, $357,000 

West Virginia: 

Wheeling, Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, including renovations to the existing fa- 
cility, $36,000,000 

Nonprospectus 
$5,525,000 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment number 51: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 51, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
: Provided, that the $5,000,000 for nonprospectus 
construction projects made available in Public 
Law 102-393 for flexiplace work telecommuting 
centers, is hereby increased by $1,000,000 from 
the funds made available in this Act for non- 
prospectus construction projects, all of which 
shall remain available until erpended, for the 
acquisition, lease, construction, and equipping 
of four fleriplace work telecommuting centers, 
one of which shall be in Southern Maryland, 
one of which shall be in northwestern Virginia, 
one of which shall be in Hagerstown, Maryland 
and one of which shall be in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia: Provided further; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $523,782,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


construction projects, 
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Amendment numbered 55: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: En- 
ergy Retrofit Projects, $7,000,000; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
: Provided further, That of the funds provided 
in the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1994 for the 
modernization of the Beltsville Agricultural Re- 
search Center, the Department of Agriculture 
may provide up to $6,000,000 to a nonprofit en- 
tity towards the cost of construction of a facility 
to house microbial collections of the government 
under such terms as the Department determines 
are appropriate: Provided further, That the De- 
partment is authorized to make available suffi- 
cient space at the Beltsville Agriculture Re- 
search Center, at such terms as the Department 
determines are appropriate, for construction of 
such a facility; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 64: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided further, That 
no funds shall be made available for leases, line- 
item construction, repairs, or alterations 
projects in this Act, with the exception of the 
Safford, Arizona and Rochester, New York 
projects, that are subject to section 7(a) of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606(a)) 
prior to February 1, 1994, unless the projects are 
approved by the House Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works: Pro- 
vided further, That subject to the exceptions 
contained in the preceding proviso, in no case 
shall such funds be made available for any 
lease, line-item construction, or alterations 
project referred to in the preceding proviso if 
prior to February 1, 1994, the lease, line-item 
construction, repair, or alterations project has 
been disapproved by the House Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Environment and Public 
Works: Provided further, That the Adminis- 
trator of General Services shall submit detailed 
information on each lease, line-item construc- 
tion, repair, and alterations project in this Act 
that is subject to section 7(a) of the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959 (40 U.S.C. 606(a)) to the 
House Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation and the Senate Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works no later than 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $5,251,117,306; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 67, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by sald amendment, insert: $45,675,000; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

After the word “property” named in said 
amendment, insert: of comparable value; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $3,805,480,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 77, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $195,482,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $5,250,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

Sec. 517A. Such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal year 1994 pay raises for programs funded 
by this Act shall be absorbed within the levels 
appropriated by this Act. 

Sec. 517B. (a) Any adjustment required by 
section 5303 of title 5, United States Code, to be- 
come effective in fiscal year 1994 in the rates of 
basic pay for the statutory pay systems shall not 
be made. 

(b) For the purpose of this section, the term 
“statutory pay system" has the meaning given 
such term by section 5302(1) of title 5, United 
States Code. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 88, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 528. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall promptly review the need of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for the parcel of 
land which it controls and which is located at 
424 Trapelo Road in the City of Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Administrator shall promptly 
determine to be excess property so much of said 
parcel as is no longer required for the needs of 
the General Services Administration. Subject to 
agreement between the Administrator and the 
Secretary of the Army concerning such portion 
of the excess property as may be required for the 
use of the Corps of Engineers, the Administrator 
shall transfer such portion to the Secretary of 
the Army without reimbursement. The property 
not included in such transfer shall be deter- 
mined to be surplus property and shall be avail- 
able only for transfer for a public purpose under 
section 203(k) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 
484(k)), except that an erpression of interest or 
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an application for a public purpose use under 
said section other than for educational purposes 
may not be received after 45 days from the date 
the Administrator determines the property to be 
surplus. If no transfer under section 203(k) has 
been made within one year after the date of 
such surplus determination, the Administrator 
may dispose of the property in accordance with 
all applicable provisions of that Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 94, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 

(A) during that portion of fiscal year 1994 
which precedes the start of the period described 
in subparagraph (B), in an amount that exceeds 
the rate payable for the applicable grade and 
step of the applicable wage schedule in accord- 
ance with section 616 of the Treasury, Postal 
Service, and General Government Appropria- 
tions Act, 1993, on the last day of the limitation 
imposed by such section 616; and 

(B) during the period from the date deter- 
mined under paragraph (2) until the end of fis- 
cal year 1994, in an amount that exceeds the 
maximum rate allowable under subparagraph 
(A) by more than the amount determined under 
paragraph (3). 

(2) The period under paragraph (1)(B) shall 
begin on the first day of the first applicable pay 
period beginning on or after the later of— 

(A) the normal effective date of the applicable 
wage survey adjustment that is to become effec- 
tive in fiscal year 1994 (determined as if this sec- 
tion and section 616 of the Treasury, Postal 
Service, and General Government Appropria- 
tions Act, 1993, were not in effect); or 

(B) January 1, 1994. 

(3)(A) If, during fiscal year 1994, employees 
under the General Schedule receive locality- 
based comparability payments under section 
5304 of title 5, United States Code, but do not re- 
ceive a pay adjustment under section 5303 of 
such title, the applicable amount under this 
paragraph shall be equal to one-fifth of the dif- 
ference between the mazimum amount allowable 
under paragraph (1)(A) and the amount that 
would be payable under subchapter IV of chap- 
ter 53 of such title (taking into account the ap- 
plicable wage survey adjustment referred to in 
paragraph (2)(A)) were this section and section 
616 of the Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Appropriations Act, 1993, not in ef- 
fect. 

(B) If, during fiscal year 1994, employees 
under the General Schedule receive a pay ad- 
justment under section 5303 of title 5, United 
States Code, and locality-based comparability 
payments under section 5304 of such title, the 
applicable amount under this paragraph shall 
be equal to— 

(i) the amount determined under subpara- 
graph (A); and 

(ii) the amount resulting from an increase of 
2.2 percent. 

(C) The applicable amount under this para- 
graph shall be zero if neither subparagraph (A) 
nor subparagraph (B) applies. 

(4) The Office of Personnel Management shall 
discuss with and consider the views of the Fed- 


-eral Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee in car- 


rying out the Office's responsibilities with re- 
spect to this paragraph; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the first section number named 
in said amendment insert: 620A; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 101: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 101, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Meu of the section number named in said 
amendment insert: 629; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 102, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

TITLE VII—REVENUE FORGONE REFORM 

SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS 

SEC. 701. (a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be 
cited as the “Revenue Forgone Reform Act". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this title is as follows: 

Sec. 701. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 702. References. 

Sec. 703. Repeal of authorization of appropria- 
tions for mail sent at reduced 
rates of postage. 

Sec. 704. Establishing reduced rates of postage. 

Sec. 705. Eligibility of certain mailings for re- 
duced rates of postage. 

Sec. 706. Provisions relating to rates for books 
and certain other materials. 

Sec. 707. Sense of Congress. 

Sec. 708. Technical corrections. 

REFERENCES 

SEC. 702. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, whenever in this title an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in terms of an amendment to, 
or a repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of title 39, United 
States Code. 

REPEAL OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR MAIL SENT AT REDUCED RATES OF POSTAGE 

SEC. 703. (a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2401(c) is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence— 

(A) by striking "if sections” through “had not 
been enacted" and inserting “if sections 3217 
and 3403 through 3406 had not been enacted”; 
and 

(B) by striking “such sections and Acts." and 
inserting ‘‘such sections."’; and 

(2) in the second sentence— 

(A) by striking ‘‘(i)'’; and 

(B) by striking ‘‘volume;"’ through ‘‘sched- 
ules." and inserting ‘‘volume."’. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—The amendments made by 
subsection (a) shall apply with respect to appro- 
priations for fiscal years beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1993. 

ESTABLISHING REDUCED RATES OF POSTAGE 

SEC. 704. (a) RATES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 3626(a) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a)(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, rates of postage for a class of mail or 
kind of mailer under former section 4358, 
4452(b), 4452(c), 4454(b), or 4454(c) of this title 
shall be established in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of this chapter. 

“(2) For the purpose of this subsection— 

(A) the term ‘costs attributable’, as used with 
respect to a class of mail or kind of mailer, 
means the direct and indirect postal costs attrib- 
utable to such class of mail or kind of mailer 
(excluding any other costs of the Postal Serv- 
ice); 

“(B) the term ‘regular-rate category’ means 
any class of mail or kind of mailer, other than 
a class or kind referred to in paragraph (3)(A) 
or section 2401(c); and 

‘(C) the term ‘institutional-costs contribu- 
tion’, as used with respect to a class of mail or 
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kind of mailer, means that portion of the esti- 
mated revenues to the Postal Service from such 
class of mail or kind of mailer which remains 
after subtracting an amount equal to the esti- 
mated costs attributable to such class of mail or 
kind of mailer. 

“(3)(A) Except as provided in paragraph (4) or 
(5), rates of postage for a class of mail or kind 
of mailer under former section 4358, 4452(b), 
4452(c), 4554(b), or 4554(c) of this title shall be 
established in a manner such that the estimated 
revenues to be received by the Postal Service 
from such class of mail or kind of mailer shall 
be equal to the sum of— 

“(i) the estimated costs attributable to such 
class of mail or kind of mailer; and 

“(ii) the product derived by multiplying the 
estimated costs referred to in clause (i) by the 
applicable percentage under subparagraph (B). 

“(B) The applicable percentage for any class 
of class of mail or kind of mailer referred to in 
subparagraph (A) shall be the product derived 
by multiplying— 

“(i) the percentage which, for the most closely 
corresponding regular-rate category, the institu- 
tional-costs contribution for such category rep- 
resents relative to the estimated costs attrib- 
utable to such category of mail, times 

““(ii)(1) one-twelfth, for fiscal year 1994; 

“(ID) one-sixth, for fiscal year 1995; 

“(IID one-fourth, for fiscal year 1996; 

“(IV) one-third, for fiscal year 1997; 

“(V) five-twelfths, for fiscal year 1998; and 

“(VID one-half, for any fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1998. 

‘“(C) Temporary special authority to permit 
the timely implementation of the preceding pro- 
visions of this paragraph is provided under sec- 
tion 3642. 

“(D) For purposes of establishing rates of 
postage under this subchapter for any of the 
classes of mail or kinds of mailers referred to in 
subparagraph (A), subclauses (1) through (V) of 
subparagraph (B){ii) shall be deemed amended 
by striking the fraction specified in each such 
subclause and inserting ‘one-half’. 

“(4) The rates for the advertising portion of 
any mail matter under former section 4358(d) or 
4358(e) of this title shall be equal to the rates for 
the advertising portion of the most closely cor- 
responding regular-rate category of mail, except 
that if the advertising portion does not exceed 10 
percent of the issue of the publication involved, 
the advertising portion shall be subject to the 
same rates as apply to the nonadvertising por- 
tion. 

“(5) The rates for any advertising under 
former section 4358(f) of this title shall be equal 
to 75 percent of the rates for advertising con- 
tained in the most closely corresponding regu- 
lar-rate category of mail."’. 

(2) SPECIAL AUTHORITY.—Subchapter II of 
chapter 36 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“$3642. Special authority relating to reduced- 
rate categories of mail 

“(a) m order to permit the timely implementa- 
tion of section 3626(a)(3), the Postal Service may 
establish temporary rates of postage for any 
class of mail or kind of mailer referred to in sec- 
tion 3626(a)(3)(A). 

“(b) Any exercise of authority under this sec- 
tion shall be in conformance with the require- 
ments of section 3626(a), subject to the follow- 
ing: 

“(1) All attributable costs and institutional- 
costs contributions assumed shall be the same as 
those which were assumed for purposes of the 
then most recent proceedings under subchapter 
II pursuant to which rates of postage for the 
class of mail or kind of mailer involved were last 
adjusted. 

“(2) Any temporary rate established under 
this section shall take effect upon such date as 
the Postal Service may determine, except that— 
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“(A) such a rate may take effect only after 10 
days’ notice in the Federal Register; and 

“(B) no such rate may take effect after Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

(3) A temporary rate under this section may 
remain in effect no longer than the last day of 
the fiscal year in which it first takes effect. 

(4) Authority under this section may not be 
exercised in a manner that would result in more 
than I change taking effect under this section, 
during the same fiscal year, in the rates of post- 
age for a particular class of mail or kind of 
mailer, except as provided in paragraph (5). 

“(5) Nothing in paragraph (4) shall prevent 
an adjustment under this section in rates fora 
class of mail or kind of mailer with respect to 
which any rates took effect under this section 
earlier in the same fiscal year if— 

“(A) the rates established for such class of 
mail or kind of mailer by the earlier adjustment 
are superseded by new rates established under 
subchapter I; and 

(B) authority under this paragraph has not 
previously been exercised with respect to such 
class of mail or kind of mailer based on the new 
rates referred to in subparagraph (A). 

““(c) The Postal Service may prescribe any reg- 
ulations which may be necessary to carry out 
this section, including provisions governing the 
coordination of adjustments under this section 
with any other adjustments under this title. 

(d) Notwithstanding any provision of section 
3626(a)(3)(B) or subsection (a) of this section, 
any temporary rates established under this sec- 
tion for non-letter-shaped mail under former 
section 4452(b) or 4452(c) of this title shall not be 
lower than the rates in effect for such mail on 
September 30, 1993."’. 

(3) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(A) SECTION 3626.—Section 3626(i) is repealed. 

(B) SECTION %27,.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—Section 3627 is amended— 

(1) by striking “sent at a free or reduced rate 
under section 3217, 3403-3406, 3626, or 3629 of 
this title,"’ and inserting ‘‘sent free of postage 
under section 3217 or 3403-3406"; and 

(II) in the section heading by striking “and 
reduced”. 

(ii) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for chapter 36 is amended— 

(1) by striking the item relating to section 3627 
and inserting the following: 


"3627, Adjusting free rates."'; 
and 


(11) by inserting after the item relating to sec- 
tion 3641 the following: 


“3642. Special authority relating to reduced-rate 
categories of mail."’. 


(b) AUTHORIZATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 2401 is amended— 

(A) by striking subsections (d) through (f); 

(B) by redesignating subsections (g) through 
(i) as subsections (e) through (g), respectively; 

(C) in subsection (f) (as so redesignated by 
subparagraph (B)) by striking the second sen- 
tence; 

(D) in subsection (g) (as so redesignated by 
subparagraph (B)) by striking “subsections (b) 
and (d) of this section" and inserting ‘‘sub- 
section (b)"; and 

(E) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(d) As reimbursement to the Postal Service 
for losses which it incurred as a result of insuf- 
ficient amounts appropriated under section 
2401(c) for fiscal years 1991 through 1993, and to 
compensate for the additional revenues it is esti- 
mated the Postal Service would have received 
under the provisions of section 3626(a), for the 
period beginning on October 1, 1993, and ending 
on September 30, 1998, if the fraction specified in 
subclause (VI) of section 3626(a)(3)(B)(ti) were 
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applied with respect to such period (instead of 
the respective fractions specified in sub- 
clauses(I) through (V) thereof), there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Postal Service 
$29,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1994 through 
2035."". 

(2) RATEMAKING LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), rates of postage may not be es- 
tablished, under subchapter II of chapter 36 of 
title 39, United States Code, in a manner de- 
signed to allow the United States Postal Service 
to receive through revenues any portion of the 
additional revenues (referred to in section 
2401(d) of such title, as amended by paragraph 
(1)(E)) for which amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated under such section 2401(d). 

(B) EXCEPTION.—If Congress fails to appro- 
priate an amount authorized under section 
2401(d) of title 39, United States Code (as 
amended by Paragraph (1)(E)), rates for the 
various classes of mail may be adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 36 of such title (excluding section 3627 
thereof) such that the resulting increase in reve- 
nues will equal the amount that Congress so 
failed to appropriate. 

(c) APPLICABILITY.— 

(1) RATES—The amendments made by sub- 
section (a) shall apply with respect to rates for 
mail sent after September 30, 1993. 

(2) AUTHORIZATION.—The amendments made 
by subsection (b) shall apply with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1993. 

ELIGIBLITY OF CERTAIN MAILINGS FOR REDUCED 

RATES OF POSTAGE 

SEC. 705. (a) ADVERTISING.—Section 3626(j)(1) 
is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (B) by striking or” after 
the semicolon; 

(2) in subparagraph (C) by striking the period 
and inserting ‘'; or”; and 

(3) by adding. at the end the following: 

“(D) any product or service (other than any 
to which subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) relates), 
if— 

“(i) the sale of such product or the providing 
of such service is not substantially related (aside 
from the need, on the part of the organization 
promoting such product or service, for income or 
funds or the use it makes of the profits derived) 
to the exercise or performance by the organiza- 
tion of one or more of the purposes constituting 
the basis for the organization's authorization to 
mail at such rates; or 

“(ii) the mail matter involved is part of a co- 
operative mailing (as defined under regulations 
of the Postal Service) with any person or orga- 
nization not authorized to mail at the rates for 
mail under former section 4452(b) or 4452(c) of 
this title; 
except that— 

(I) any determination under clause (i) that a 
product or service is not substantially related to 
a particular purpose shall be made under regu- 
lations which shall be prescribed by the Postal 
service and which shall be consistent with 
standards established by the Internal Revenue 
service and the courts with respect to sub- 
sections (a) and (c) of section 513 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986; and 

(II) clause (i) shall not apply if the product 
involved is a periodical publication described in 
subsection (m)(2) (including a subscription to re- 
ceive any such publication."’. 

(b) PRoDUCTS.—Section 3626 is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

(m)(1) In the administration of this section, 
the rates for mail under former section 4452(b) or 
4452(c) of this title shall not apply to mail con- 
sisting of products, unless such products— 

“(A) were received by the organization as gifts 
or contributions; or 
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(B) are low cost articles (as defined by section 
513(h)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986). 
(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with respect 


to a periodical publication of a qualified non-_ 


profit organization.”’. 

(c) CERTIFICATION; 
3626(j)(3) is amended: 

(1) by striking "(3)" and inserting ‘‘(3)(A)"; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

(B) The Postal Service shall establish proce- 
dures to carry out this paragraph, including 
procedures for mailer certification of compliance 
with the conditions specified in paragraph 
(1)(D) or subsection (m), as applicable, and ver- 
ification of such compliance."’. 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—The amendments made by 
this section shall apply with respect to mail 
sent, and the rates for mail sent, after December 
31, 1993. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO RATES FOR BOOKS AND 
CERTAIN OTHER MATERIALS 

SEC. 706. (1) IN GENERAL.—Section 3683(b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

““(b) The rates of postage under former section 
4554(b)(1) of this title shall not be effective er- 
cept with respect to mailings which— 

“(1) constitute materials specified in former 
section 4554(b)(2) of this title; and 

““(2) are sent between— 

"(A) an institution, organization, or associa- 
tion listed in subparagraph (A) or (B) of such 
former section 4554(b)(1) and any other such in- 
stitution, organization, or association; 

“(B) an institution, organization, or associa- 
tion referred to in subparagraph (A) and any 
individual (other than an individual having a 
financial interest in the sale, promotion, or dis- 
tribution of the materials involved); 

‘(C) an institution, organization, or associa- 
tion referred to in subparagraph (A) and a 
qualified nonprofit organization (as defined in 
former section 4452(d) of this title) that is not 
such an institution, organization, or associa- 
tion; or 

“(D) an institution, organization, or associa- 
tion referred to in subparagraph (A) and a pub- 
lisher, if such institution, organization, or asso- 
ciation has placed an order to purchase such 
materials for delivery to such institution, orga- 
nization, or association."’. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—The amendment made by 
subsection (a) shall apply with respect to mail 
sent after September 30, 1993. 

SENSE OF CONGRESS 

SEC. 707. It is the sense of the Congress that 
any legislation, enacted after September 30, 
1994, which would have the effect of erpanding 
the classes of mail or kinds of mailers eligible for 
reduced rates of postage should provide for suf- 
ficient funding to ensure that neither any losses 
to the United States Postal Service nor any in- 
crease in the rates of postage for any of the 
other classes of mail or kinds of mailers will re- 
sult. 
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TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS 

SEC. 708. (a) SECTION 410.—Section 410(b) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (8) by striking "and" after 
the semicolon; 

(2) in the first paragraph (9) by striking 
“Chapter and inserting ‘‘chapter’’, and by 
striking the period and inserting ‘‘; and"; and 

(3) by designating the second paragraph (9) as 
paragraph (10). 

(b) SECTION 3202.—Section 3202(a) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (3) by adding “and” after 
the semicolon; and 

(2) in paragraph (4) by striking ‘‘; and” and 
inserting a period. 

(c) SECTION 3601.—Section 3601(a) is amended 
by striking "consent" and inserting “consent”. 

(d) SECTION 3625.—Section 3625(d) is amended 
by striking "section 3268" and inserting ‘‘sec- 
tion 3628". 
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(e) SECTION 3626.—Section 3626 is amended by 
redesignating the second subsection (k) as sub- 
section (l). 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 103, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

TITLE VIII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 801. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this or any other Act, the Administration may 
establish the National Partnership Council with 
interagency assistance from the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, the Office of Management 
and Budget, and the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority, subject to authorization. 

Sec. 802. Not to exceed fifty percentum of un- 
obligated balances remaining available at the 
end of fiscal year 1994 from appropriations made 
available for salaries and expenses made for one 
fiscal year in this Act, shall remain available 
through September 30, 1995 for each such ac- 
count for such purposes and in such amounts as 
approved in advance by the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations: Provided, That 
not to exceed two percentum of the funds so car- 
ried over may be used to pay cash awards to em- 
ployees, as authorized by law, and not to exceed 
three percentum of the funds may be used for 
employee training programs. 

SEC. 803. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Centers for Disease Control (CDC) 
laboratory project authorized by Public Law 
100-202, may be sited on the ‘‘new'’ campus in 
the Atlanta, Georgia area authorized by Public 
Law 102-393. 

SEC. 804. Part of the site to be utilized for the 
new U.S. Courthouse in Montgomery, Alabama, 
is owned and occupied by Troy State University 
which is under a consent decree with the De- 
partment of Justice that severely limits its geo- 
graphic location. Therefore, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Administrator of 
General Services is authorized to pay replace- 
ment costs for the site and improvements to be 
acquired. 

And on page 67 of the House enrolled bill, 
H.R. 2403, after the words “South Vietnam,” 
on line 7, insert “the countries of the former 
Soviet Union,” and on page 67, line 11, of the 
House enrolled bill, H.R. 2403, strike all be- 
ginning with ‘‘(6)’’ down through and includ- 
ing ‘‘1990"' on line 13, and insert in lieu there- 
of, (6) nationals of the People’s Republic of 
China that qualify for adjustment of status 
pursuant to the Chinese Student Protection 
Act of 1992" 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


STENY H. HOYER, 
PETER J. VISCLOSKY, 
GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN, 
JOHN W. OLVER, 
TOM BEVILL, 
MARTIN O. SABO, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
JIM LIGHTFOOT 

(except amendment 


36), 
FRANK R. WOLF 
(except amendment 
36), 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE 
(except amendment 


36), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


DENNIS DECONCINI, 
BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 
J. ROBERT KERREY, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 
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AL D'AMATO, 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House and 
Senate at the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2403) making 
appropriations for the Treasury Department, 
the United States Postal Service, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and funds appro- 
priated to the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
submit the following joint statement to the 
House and Senate in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon by the man- 
agers and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE 
TREASURY 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 1: Makes available not less 
than $6,352,000 for enforcement activities in- 
stead of $6,902,000 as proposed by the Senate 
and deletes other language proposed by the 
Senate. It also makes available until ex- 
pended, $1,500,000 for systems modernization. 

The conferees have provided an increase of 
$553,000 and 6 FTEs for the Office of Enforce- 
ment activities in fiscal year 1994 to be allo- 
cated by the Assistant Secretary for En- 
forcement. The $6,352,000 provided will sup- 
port an FTE level of 84 for this Office in fis- 
cal year 1994. 


PRESIDENT'S WORKFORCE REDUCTIONS 


The President has committed to reducing 
the federal workforce by 252,000 full time em- 
ployee equivalents (FTE) over the next five 
years. In general, the conferees support the 
President's effort in this regard and have 
made every effort to remove FTE floors 
which have appeared in the bill in the past. 
This is done in the spirit of providing the 
President and agency managers with maxi- 
mum flexibility in the management of the 
federal workforce. 

In lieu of bill language, the managers have 
included statements citing funding to sup- 
port FTE levels for various agencies. The 
conferees note that these levels are not 
statutorily binding and that these levels are 
not intended to act as either FTE floors or 
ceilings but merely to explain what FTE lev- 
els could be achieved through the funding 
levels provided. The conferees further note, 
however, that the reductions mandated 
through the Presidential Executive Orders 
should not adversely affect law enforcement 
functions of the agencies funded in this Act. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $105,150,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of 
$104,597,000 as proposed by the House and 
$105,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees have provided total funding 
of $105,150,000 for Departmental Office for fis- 
cal year 1994. Of this amount, an increase of 
$553,000 has been provided to support en- 
hanced Office of Enforcement activities. 


ALASKA NATIVE CORPORATIONS 


Last year Section 7617 of the Conference 
Report to H.R. 11 contained a procedural pro- 
vision granting Alaska Native Corporations 
standing to contest deficiencies in so-called 
net operating loss transactions (NOL) ex- 
pressly permitted by law. This provision pro- 
tected the rights of all of the parties—the 
Alaska Native Corporations, the corpora- 
tions which purchased the NOL, and the gov- 
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ernment, For reasons unrelated to the mer- 
its of the standing provision, H.R, 11 was ve- 
toed by the President on November 5, 1992. 
Currently, Alaska Native Corporations are 
in, or are moving to, the final Internal Reve- 
nue Service administrative stage—the so- 
called appeals process. The conferees urge 
that after all administrative appeals are ex- 
hausted, the Secretary refrain from issuing a 
deficiency notice based on a net operating 
loss transaction to a taxpayer other than an 
Alaska Native Corporation, until Congress 
has had the opportunity to again consider 
the standing provision. However, the con- 
ferees do not intend that the Secretary delay 
the issuance of a deficiency notice where the 
taxpayer declines to execute an appropriate 
waiver of the statute of limitations. 


RESTRUCTURING OF IRS AND CUSTOMS 
SERVICES 


The ongoing service centers and district of- 
fices studies may well have an impact on 
personnel levels at both local and national 
levels of the Internal Revenue Service (IRS). 
The conferees therefore direct the Commis- 
sioner of IRS to incorporate a master plan 
for personnel actions and human resource 
planning into any recommendation approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the re- 
structuring of IRS operations. 

The conferees are aware that Tax Systems 
Modernization will alter existing allocations 
of human resources and will require signifi- 
cant planning for training and retraining so 
that displacements of existing employees 
can be kept to an absolute minimum. The 
conferees believe that if properly managed, 
attrition and training can prepare people 
whose jobs may be eliminated for compli- 
ance, enforcement, and service positions that 
become available. In addition, the Depart- 
ment should work with the Internal Revenue 
Service and employee organizations to de- 
velop priority hiring plans within IRS to 
protect existing employees. 

The conferees are also concerned about the 
current regional and district structure of the 
Customs Service. Significant savings in both 
financial and human resources may be avail- 
able. 

The conferees direct the IRS and the Cus- 
toms Service to submit a plan for restructur- 
ing the IRS and Customs Service Including 
priority placement and retraining details, 
and submit this plan no later than March 1, 
1994 to the Committees on Appropriations. 


JAPANESE FINANCIAL MARKETS STUDY 


The Secretary of the Department of the 
Treasury shall conduct, and report to Con- 
gress no later than one year following the 
date of enactment of this Act, a study of the 
structures, operations, practices and regula- 
tions of Japan’s financial markets and their 
implications for the U.S. economy. In con- 
ducting this study, the Secretary shall con- 
sider with regard to Japan the structures, 
operations, practices, trends and regulations 
of Japan’s securities markets, the Japanese 
banking system and the Japanese real estate 
markets, the Japanese banking system and 
the Japanese real estate market, and cor- 
porate governance in Japan, stable and cross 
shareholding, the adequacy of disclosure re- 
quirements, and the adequacy of legal relief 
available to foreign investors in Japan. With 
regard to economic effects on the United 
States, the Secretary shall consider the vol- 
ume and nature of the United States invest- 
ments in Japan, the role of Japanese finance 
internationally and in the United States, 
and the impact of Japanese finance upon the 
United States macroeconomic policies. 
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OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 3: Restores language pro- 
posed by the house and stricken by the Sen- 
ate making available $300,000 until expended 
for the Inspector General Auditor Training 
Institute. 

MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEMS 

The conferees encourage all Inspectors 
General to promote the efficiency and integ- 
rity of government programs they oversee, 
with the goal of making programs work bet- 
ter, The “Inspectors General Auditor Train- 
ing Institute’’ which operates under the In- 
spector General's office in the Department of 
Treasury, offers Inspectors General an oppor- 
tunity to enhance their skills and broaden 
their focus. In addition to making certain 
that agencies are in compliance with Federal 
rules and regulations, the Inspectors General 
can help improve management by stressing 
the importance of efficient operations and in 
assisting in the evaluation of management 
systems. The conferees believe the Inspec- 
tors General should always be exploring 
ways to enhance their role in the evaluation 
of Federal agencies. 

TREASURY FORFEITURE FUND 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $32,500,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of 
$14,770,000 as proposed by the House and 
$50,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING 
CENTER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 5: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate regarding reimburse- 
ment of funds from agencies receiving train- 
ing at the Federal Law Enforcement Train- 


ing Center, 
Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $47,445,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of 


$47,195,000 as proposed by the House and 
$47,695,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

GANG RESISTANCE EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

PROGRAM 

The conferees have provided an increase of 
$250,000 to support enhanced training activi- 
ties for the Gang Resistance Education and 
Training (GREAT) program, 

ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, IMPROVEMENTS, 

AND RELATED EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $12,712,000 
for acquisition, construction, improvements, 
and related expenses as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $7,712,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

DAVIS-MONTHAN AIR FORCE BASE 

The conferees have provided an increase of 
$7,712,000 for new construction activities at 
the Davis-Monthan Air Force Base Training 
facility in fiscal year 1994. The funds pro- 
vided shall support the following projects: 


Nine classrooms $1,475,000 
Administrative suppo: 950,000 
Driving ranges ..... 465,000 
Support facility ... 825,000 
Student support facilities 1,025,000 
Burn building .............ss-.-. 1,000,000 


CONSTRUCTION OF BURN BUILDING 


The conferees have Included $1,000,000 for 
the construction of a building at the Federal 
Law Enforcement Training Center (FLETC) 
to be used to train personnel in arson inves- 
tigation techniques. FLETC has been di- 
rected to submit its design plans and esti- 
mated cost data by February 1, 1994. The 
conferees agree that the training to be pro- 
vided is for Federal, State and local, and pri- 
vate security officials engaged in the inves- 
tigation and detection of arson. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 8: Makes available 
$11,539,000 until expended for systems mod- 
ernization initiatives as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $9,748,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

BUREAU OF ALCOHOL, TOBACCO AND FIREARMS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $366,446,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of 
$364,245,000 as proposed by the House and 
$368,046,000 as proposed by the Senate and in- 
serts language proposed by the Senate which 
authorizes the use of $100,000 for hosting cer- 
tain conferences. 

The conferees have provided an increase of 
$1,900,000 and 30 FTEs for the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms in fiscal year 
1994. These increased funds shall be used to 
restore 30 law enforcement positions pro- 
posed for reduction and $300,000 for the Phoe- 
nix Police Department to support national 
expansion of the GREAT program. 

Amendment No. 10: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which provided that $5,000,000 be re- 
tained and used for the purpose of off-setting 
costs of the Bureau’s Compliance Alcohol 
Program. 

Amendment No. 11: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate which provides that the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
may investigate and act upon applications 
filed by corporations (but not for individ- 
uals) for relief from Federal firearms disabil- 
ities. 

Amendment No. 12: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have man- 
dated a minimum level of positions. 

The conferees have provided $366,446,000 for 
ATF to support an FTE level of 4,231, of 
which 1,410 FTEs shall support the Armed 
Career Criminal Apprehension Program. 

Amendment No. 13: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the Senate prohibiting the use 
of funds to implement any reorganization of 
the ATF or transfer of the Bureau’s func- 
tions, missions, or activities to other Agen- 
cies or Departments. 


U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 14: Appropriates 
$1,350,668,000 for salaries and expenses in- 
stead of $1,311,819,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,363,668,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees have provided an increase of 
$38,849,000 for the U.S. Customs Service in 
fiscal year 1994. Of this amount, $31,801,000 is 
provided to restore the 642 FTEs proposed for 
reduction in fiscal year 1994, $5,048,000 to re- 
store the excess cut in administrative activi- 
ties, and $2,000,000 for enhanced commercial 
operations activities. 

SAN LUIS COMMERCIAL BORDER CROSSING 

The conferees are concerned about the dan- 
gerous traffic situation which has developed 
in San Luis, Arizona. The current configura- 
tion in San Luis, Rio Colorado, and San 
Luis, Arizona requires commercial traffic to 
cross through non-commercial vehicular 
traffic to enter the U.S. Customs inspection 
area. In an attempt to resolve this problem 
the local community and the government of 
Mexico have agreed upon a site approxi- 
mately 7 kilometers to the east of San Luis 
for a new commercial crossing to be con- 
structed on both sides of the border. The 
conferees direct GSA to take a serious look 
at constructing a commercial port on the 
U.S. side to make the San Luls port more ef- 
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ficient and reduce traffic in this increasingly 
congested area. More importantly commer- 
cial traffic would have a more direct and less 
time-consuming route to Interstates 8 and 10 
by utilizing Highway 2 which is adjacent to 
the proposed commercial crossing. The con- 
ferees expect GSA to report back on the fea- 
sibility of this project by no later than Feb- 
ruary 15, 1994. 
WORLD CUP USA 1994 


In view of the estimated 1.5 million inter- 
national visitors expected for the games, the 
conferees direct the Customs Service to des- 
ignate as soon as possible a U.S. Customs of- 
ficer, expert in customs arrival and clear- 
ance processes, to work with the government 
relations staff of the organizing committee 
at its Washington, D.C. metropolitan offices 
to assist in coordination and expedition of 
customs issues at the nine venues. 


COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS 


The conferees are aware that a problem 
has emerged as part of the implementation 
of P.L. 101-207 (92 Statute 1154). The purpose 
of P.L. 101-207 was to designate the Commis- 
sioner of Customs as a position requiring 
Senate confirmation. This legislation has in- 
advertently resulted in the present Commis- 
sioner receiving a salary less than that of his 
predecessors who were simply appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and were not 
confirmed by the Senate. This inadvertence 
has led to an unintended pay disparity be- 
tween the Commissioner and other similar 
Senate confirmed positions. The Commis- 
sioner of Customs is delegated with some of 
the most broad ranging duties and respon- 
sibilities given to any public servant by both 
the President and the United States Con- 
gress. Therefore, it is the intent of the con- 
ferees that the appropriate actions be taken 
to restore the salary of the Commissioner of 
Customs to its correct level, to that of his 
predecessors. This Conference Report con- 
tains the necessary technical correction in 
Title 5, United States Code in amendment 
numbered 35 

Amendment No. 15: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which makes available 
until expended $4,000,000 for research. 

Amendment No. 16: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which mandates mini- 
mum levels for positions. 

The conferees have provided a funding 
level of $1,350,668,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses in fiscal year 1994. This amount will 
support an FTE level of 17,841, of which 960 
FTEs shall be available to support the Cus- 
toms Air Interdiction Program. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR AND MARINE 
INTERDICTION PROGRAMS 


Amendment No. 17: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which authorizes the use 
of Air and Marine Interdiction funds for drug 
“demand reduction” programs. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $47,863,000 
for operation and maintenance, air and ma- 
rine interdiction programs as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $46,063,000 as proposed 
by the House. 


RADAR COVERAGE 


The conferees are concerned that gaps 
known to exist in radar coverage on the 
southern border of the United States impact 
the effectiveness of drug interdiction efforts. 
Because of this concern, the conferees direct 
that a plan be prepared and reported to the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
and Senate identifying approaches to fill 
these gaps utilizing existing technology and 
available ground-based radars that have been 
demonstrated in actual southwestern border 
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tests and offer lowest-cost operations 
through unmanned operation. 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, CUSTOMS P-3 

DRUG INTERDICTION PROGRAM 

Amendment No. 19: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which limited the P-3 aircraft to “‘de- 
fense related” drug interdiction purposes. 

CUSTOMS FACILITIES, CONSTRUCTION, 
IMPROVEMENTS AND RELATED EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 20: Modifies language pro- 
posed by the Senate which provides funds to 
the highest priority Customs air facility re- 
quirements. 

The conferees have provided $5,000,000 to 
support high priority Customs air interdic- 
tion facility construction requirements in 
fiscal year 1994. 

BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
ADMINISTERING THE PUBLIC DEBT 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates 
$187,209,000 for administering the public debt 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$189,209,000 as proposed by the House. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Amendment No. 22: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which made available $500,000 for re- 
search. 

PROCESSING TAX RETURNS AND ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 23: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which makes available $1,000,000 for re- 
search. 

TAX LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Amendment No. 24: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the Senate and appropriates 
$4,007,962,000 for tax law enforcement instead 
of $4,043,281,000 as proposed by the Senate. It 
also makes available until expended 
$1,000,000 for research and mandates that not 
less than $350,000,000 be available for tax 
fraud investigations. 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Amendment No, 25: Appropriates 
$1,471,448,000 for information systems instead 
of $1,402,629,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,487,722,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which mandates that the IRS report to 
the Committees on Appropriations on the 
implementation of Tax Systems Moderniza- 
tion prior to obligating funds. 

U.S. SECRET SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates 
$461,931,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $457,360,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

The conferees have provided an increase of 
$4,571,000 for the Secret Service in fiscal year 
1004. These additional funds are provided to 
restore 69 FTEs proposed for reduction in fis- 
cal year 1994. 

WORLD CUP USA 1994 


The conferees direct the Service to prepare 
plans and allocate resources as necessary to 
provide for the security needs of the various 
foreign heads of State and officials partici- 
pating in the activities associated with the 
World Cup. 

GENERAL PROVISION—DEPARTMENT OF THE 

TREASURY 

Amendment No. 28: Restores a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate mandating that the IRS identify effi- 
ciency savings and nonrecur the amount of 
the savings from the IRS budget base. 
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Amendment No. 29: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the Senate regarding transfers 
of end-of-year unobligated balances in the 
Treasury Forfeiture Fund for Federal law en- 
forcement activities. 

Amendment No. 30: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate. 

The conferees understand that the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing will will maintain 
and utilize the currency production capacity 
of its Washington, D.C. facility at a level 
which at a minimum equals its current 5 
day, 3 shift per day output of approximately 
5.2 billion notes. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem requirements exceed that level by an 
amount which will enable the Bureau to also 
maintain and utilize an operating expansion 
and emergency back-up capacity at its Fort 
Worth, Texas facility. If production require- 
ments fall below that level the Bureau may, 
upon advance notice to the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, reallocate pro- 
duction between the two facilities in a way 
which best utilizes the capacity of each and 
preserves the employment security of the 
Bureau workforce. 

Amendment No. 31: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate. 

If necessary to retain employees with spe- 
cialized skills who are serving on temporary 
appointments, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing may extend such appointments on 
an annual basis beyond four years. 

Amendment No. 32: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate. 

In the event of staffing reductions due toa 
reduction in work requirements, the area of 
consideration for any reduction-in-force to 
be effected shall include the Washington, 
D.C. facility and the Ft. Worth, Texas facil- 
ity. Lists of competing employees at each fa- 
cility shall be combined together, and bump- 
ing, retreat and reassignment rights of em- 
ployees at the same competitive level shall 
be governed by this combined list. In order 
to insure uniformity in administration, the 
Bureau shall adopt this policy by a formal is- 
suance. This policy shall prevail with regard 
to all represented bargaining units unless 
one or more unions specifically and in writ- 
ing agree to another policy or arrangement 
on behalf of the employees that any such or- 
ganizations(s) represents. 

Amendment No. 33: Inserts and changes the 
section number of a provision proposed by 
the Senate mandating that the Secretary of 
Treasury establish an Office of Undersecre- 
tary for Enforcement. 

Amendment No. 34: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the Senate regarding the exemp- 
tion of law enforcement positions from Exec- 
utive Order 12839. 

Amendment No. 35: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the Senate mandating the IRS 
institute policies and procedures which safe- 
guard the confidentiality of taxpayer infor- 
mation. 

It also inserts a provision which modifies 
Title 5 regarding the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. 

It also inserts a provision providing for the 
transfer of Customs aircraft and establishes 
funding levels for enforcement of the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act. 

TITLE II—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND FUNDS ' APPRO- 
PRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL PERFORMANCE REVIEW 

The conferees believe the Vice President's 
report of the National Performance Review 
is a significant and important document and 
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strongly share the goal of "creating a gov- 
ernment that works better and costs less.” 
The conferees expect Departments and 
Agencies within this bill to review the rec- 
ommendations of this report and take imme- 
diate steps to achieve a government that 
works better and costs less and be prepared 
to work with the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Appropriations during next year’s 
hearings on efforts to accomplish this goal. 
THE WHITE HOUSE OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $38,754,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $38,914,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $6,648,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House instead of $8,209,000 as proposed by the 
Senate 
INFORMATION SECURITY OVERSIGHT OFFICE 
The conferees have not transferred funds 
from the General Services Administration 
(GSA) to the National Security Council 
(NSC) for the Information Security Over- 
sight Office (ISOO) in fiscal year 1994 as rec- 
ommended by the Senate. ISOO is funded in 
GSA. The conferees remain concerned, how- 
ever, that GSA is not the proper agency 
under which to carry out the responsibilities 
of this Office since ISOO takes its direction 
and guidance from the NSC, not GSA. The 
conferees understand that the NSC is cur- 
rently reviewing the proper placement of 
ISOO and should be releasing the results of 
this evaluation late this year. The conferees 
direct NSC to provide the results of that re- 
view to the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress. The conferees further direct NSC to 
request funding and the required positions to 
support ISOO’s mission in the appropriate 
agency account as reflected in the review in 
the fiscal year 1995 budget submission. 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $56,539,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House instead of $53,481,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
PAPERWORK REDUCTION GOAL FOR FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 
The conferees commend the Administra- 
tion for its goal of reducing the internal] fed- 
eral regulatory burden by 50 percent. In addi- 
tion to the stated goals of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s National Performance Review, the 
conferees urge agencies within the scope of 
this Act to adopt a goal of reducing the fed- 
eral paperwork burden by 50 percent, where 
possible, both for internal agency paperwork 
and for paperwork required to businesses or 
individuals who conduct business with the 
federal government. Agencies may determine 
how best to meet that goal. 
OFFICE OF FEDERAL PROCUREMENT POLICY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amendment No. 39: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which provided funding 
for the Office of Federal Procurement Policy 
as a separate account. The funding for this 
Office is provided in the appropriation to the 
Office of Management and Budget. 
OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amendment No. 40: Appropriates $11,687,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $5,800,000 as proposed by 
the House and sets, at 40, the level of posi- 
tions for ONDCP. 
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The conferees have provided an increase of 
$5,887,000 for the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy in fiscal year 1994. These addi- 
tional funds are provided to support 40 posi- 
tions in fiscal year 1994, an increase of 15 
above the amount requested. 

The conferees are agreed, however, that 
total employment in the Executive Office of 
the President shall not exceed the 1,044 total 
positions requested by the President. The 
conferees expect the President to make re- 
ductions in other Executive Office of the 
President agencies to support the 15 FTE in- 
crease for ONDCP as provided for in the 
amendment. The conferees agree that this 
total level of 1,044 positions will fluctuate 
throughout the year as the President man- 
ages day-to-day operations at the White 
House. 


FEDERAL DRUG CONTROL PROGRAMS 


HIGH-INTENSITY DRUG TRAFFICKING AREAS 
PROGRAMS 


Amendment No. 41: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate which provides 
$43,000,000 for State and local entities and 
$43,000,000 for Federal agencies. Deletes a 
provision proposed by the House which pro- 
vides for different allocation of funding. 


SPECIAL FORFEITURE FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Amendment No. 42: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the House and Senate regarding 
the allocation of funds from the Special For- 
feiture Fund. 


TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $1,800,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate. The House provided no funds for the 
Conference. 

Deletes language proposed by the Senate 
which reduced the amount appropriated to 
each discretionary account by 1.478 percent. 

Modifies language proposed by the Senate 
concerning remanfactued and recycled toner 
cartridges. 


TONER CARTRIDGES 


The conferees have agreed to amend the 
Senate language as adopted by the Senate in 
amendment numbered 43 and to delete the 
Senate language adopted by the Senate in 
amendment numbered 100. 

In amending the language, the conferees 
have inserted language to ensure that if an 
agency decides to give preference, that small 
businesses continue to compete only with 
each other for GSA‘s remanufactured toner 
cartridge solicitations. The conferees note 
that this action simply reconfirms current 
Federal Acquisitions Regulation (FAR) re- 
quirements. FAR provision 19,502-2, requires 
that when purchasing certain items, like 
toner cartridges, if two or more small busi- 
nesses can meet the specifications which in- 
clude price and quantity availability, GSA 
must “set aside" the procurement for small 
businesses. 

The action of the conferees will ensure 
that the recycled toner cartridge solicita- 
tions will be open to all qualified bidders. 
Furthermore, the conferees set forth guide- 
lines under which newly manufactured car- 
tridges may be purchased. 

Finally, the conferees have inserted lan- 
guage to ensure that the provision will not 
affect current law with respect to organiza- 
tions for the Blind or Other Severely Handi- 
capped (NIB/NISH). 
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CITIZENS’ COMMISSION ON PUBLIC SERVICE AND 
COMPENSATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Amendment No. 44: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate rescinding $250,000 of the 
funds made available in the fiscal year 1993 
appropriation. 

ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $1,000,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate. The House provided no funds for this 
Commission. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUNDS 


Amendment No. 46; Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate which appropriates 
funds to the Federal Buildings Fund. 

REVIEW OF FEDERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


On September 16, 1993, the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration 
(GSA) announced a comprehensive review of 
the public buildings process beginning imme- 
diately and lasting from 3 to 6 months. The 
Administrator has stated that the intent of 
this review is to produce cost savings wher- 
ever possible. 

The conferees concur in the Administra- 
tor's decision to review these projects on the 
basis of merit and cost but are concerned 
that the practical effect of the construction 
moratorium is that budget authority pre- 
viously provided for 188 different projects is 
being withheld from obligation . 

As required by the Impoundment Control 
Act, the General Accounting Office (GAO) is 
currently reviewing the Administrator's de- 
cision to withhold these funds to determine 
whether such action is reportable under the 
Impoundment Control Act. The conferees 
look forward to the Comptroller General's 
report and will rely on this decision. 

If in the report, GAO determines that a de- 
ferral is required, the conferees direct the 
Administrator of GSA and the Comptroller 
General to follow existing deferral reporting 
procedures. The Administrator is also urged 
to expeditiously complete a review of these 
projects so as to not cause any unnecessary 
delays, costs or project slippage. 

ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


The conferees agree that the Federal con- 
struction projects are subject to review by 
the General Services Administration (GSA). 
The conferees direct the Administrator of 
the GSA to carefully review federal building 
construction projects to ensure that they 
meet the requirements of the Federal gov- 
ernment. The GSA should conduct an analy- 
sis as to the need for these buildings includ- 
ing an assessment of the requirements of the 
agencies which will be housed in these facili- 
ties. The GSA should also carefully review 
each project to insure that it is not only nec- 
essary but is the appropriate size and design 
for the government entities to be housed 
there. Finally the conferees direct GSA to 
insure that the costs are fully justified for 
each project. 

The Administrator is directed to report to 
the House and Senate Committees on Appro- 
priations on the results of this analysis. 

ACCESS TO RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 

PROPERTIES 

The conferees understand that legislation 
has been proposed to improve the access of 
GSA to Resolution Trust Corporation (RTC) 
properties for use by the Federal govern- 
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ment. The conferees expect the Adminis- 

trator of GSA to work with the RTC to iden- 

tify properties which could be available for 

meeting the requirements of Federal agen- 

cles. 

MANAGEMENT OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REAL 
ESTATE 

The conferees agree with the recommenda- 
tion of the Vice President’s National Per- 
formance Review that the Public Buildings 
Service become a provider of choice. While 
the conferees recognize that the Federal 
Buildings Fund rent rates may appear cum- 
bersome because they are structured to pro- 
vide a margin of income for capital expendi- 
tures for construction of a new facilities and 
major repairs, the conferees agree that by in- 
volving customer agencies in the decision 
making and by increasing competition, the 
taxpayers will benefit through lower costs. 

The conferees are concerned, however, that 
should the government decentralize the man- 
agement of the government's real estate as- 
sets, the benefit of centralized decision mak- 
ing will not be realized. Recent investiga- 
tions by the General Accounting Office have 
shown that other Federal entities cannot 
prioritize thelr own requirements. Decen- 
tralizing the decision making process would 
only yield a federal budget which does not 
prioritize all of the needs of the government. 

The conferees agree that the General Serv- 
ices Administration should be the agency 
charged with managing all government as- 
sets to optimize the highest rate of return. 
The conferees look forward to the establish- 
ment of GSA as the government wide asset 
manager effectively managing the govern- 
ment’s vast portfolio of real property hold- 
ings. 

BUILDING DELEGATION PROGRAM 

The conferees are aware that the General 
Services Administration (GSA) has imple- 
mented a very successful Building Delega- 
tion Program. Under this program, GSA has 
delegated authority for Real Property man- 
agement functions to Federal agencies which 
are single tenants in selected Government- 
owned and leased buildings. The GSA budg- 
ets for operational and administrative costs 
directly within the Federal Buildings Fund 
and tenant agencies continue to budget for 
and pay full rent to GSA. Each year GSA re- 
turns funding to each participating agency 
for operation of these buildings through indi- 
vidual allocation accounts. However, the 
program has become a cumbersome, ineffec- 
tive and costly method for GSA to manage. 
Therefore, the conferees direct GSA and the 
Office of Management and Budget to include 
necessary operating funds for buildings dele- 
gation in each agency’s budget for fiscal year 
1995, rather than budgeting for these require- 
ments in the Federal Buildings Fund. 

Amendment No. 47: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the Senate appropriating 
$288,486,000 into the Fund. 

Amendment No. 48: Establishes an aggre- 
gate amount of $5,251,177,306 in the Federal 
Buildings Fund instead of $5,185,611,000 as 
proposed by the House and $5,253,877,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49: Makes available 
$925,027,306 for construction instead of 
$820,476,000 as proposed by the House and 
$933,787,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and modifies language 
proposed by the Senate which provides fund- 
ing related to the construction of certain 
buildings and facilities. 

FEDERAL COURTHOUSE, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 

The conferees have agreed to fund the 
$1,000,000 identified by the Senate for the re~- 
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pairs and renovations to the Courthouse in 
Augusta, Georgia, from funds available in 
the construction account, 

FEDERAL CENTER, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

The conferees have included an additional 
$5,000,000 to complete the federal center in 
Rochester, New York, which was initially 
funded in the Treasury, Postal Service, and 
General Government Appropriations Act, 
1991 (P.L. 101-509). 

Amendment No. 51: Modifies language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate providing that funds be available for four 
flexiplace work telecommuting center 
projects located in Southern Maryland, 
northwestern Virginia, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and Fredericksburg, Virginia and in- 
creases the funding level to $6,000,000. 

Amendment No. 52: Rescinds $185,344,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $107,781,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 53: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate providing that $1,500,000 
made available in a previous fiscal year for 
Hilo, Hawaii shall be available to a public 
entity in Hawaii to construct government fa- 
cilities. 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates 
$523,782,000 for repairs and alterations in- 
stead of $546,682,000 as proposed by the House 
and $516,782,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 55: Restores a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate modified to make available $7,000,000 
for energy retrofit projects. 

Amendment No. 56: Restores a provision 
proposed by the House which provides that 
$6,000,000 may be used to procure and install 
phosphoric acid fuel cells in GSA installa- 
tions. 

Amendment No. 57: Provides $6,800,000 for 
certain capital improvements of United 
States-Mexico border facilities as proposed 
by the Senate. 

LUKEVILLE, ARIZONA 

The conferees urge the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice to provide 24 hour emergency service at 
the border station in Lukeville, Arizona. It 
is imperative that this facility be prepared 
for emergencies when it is closed. The con- 
ferees understand that Customs intends to 
place signs at this facility providing instruc- 
tion on emergency procedures and urges Cus- 
toms to do so at the earliest possible date. 

Amendment No. 58: Makes available 
$118,108,000 for installment acquisition pay- 
ments including payment on purchase con- 
tracts as proposed by the House instead of 
$119,108,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 59: Makes available 
$2,117,421,000 for rental space as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $2,124,373,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 60; Makes available 
$1,226,085,000 for real property operations as 
proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,231,085,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 61: Makes available 
$184,081,000 for design and construction serv- 
ices as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$188,274,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 62: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which prohibited expenditures with- 
out prior authorization for certain projects. 

Amendment No. 63: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to provide funds for the con- 
struction of a facility for a nongovernmental 
entity. 

Amendment No. 64: Modifies language pro- 
posed by the Senate which provides for ap- 
proval of construction projects by legislative 
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a as prior to funds becoming avail- 
able. 

Amendment No, 65: Establishes a limita- 
tion of $5,251,117,306 for the Federal Buildings 
Fund instead of $5,185,611,000 as proposed by 
the House and $5,253,877,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


FEDERAL SUPPLY SERVICE 
OPERATING EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 66: Makes available 
$43,420,000 for operating expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $55,804,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


ESTABLISHING A REIMBURSABLE FEDERAL 
SUPPLY SERVICE 


The conferees note that the House included 
report language on establishing a reimburs- 
able Federal Supply Service (FSS), request- 
ing that GSA initiate a management review 
of the FSS to determine the feasibility of 
making it a totally reimbursable activity in 
fiscal year 1995. The conferees agree that the 
FSS should work with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to implement a fiscal year 
1995 policy to include all FSS costs in the 
rates charged to customers. Furthermore, 
the conferees agree that the Federal agen- 
cles should be allowed a choice of purchasing 
from the FSS or from the commercial sector. 
This would provide each agency the oppor- 
tunity to obtain items in the most cost bene- 
ficial manner. The General Accounting Of- 
fice should review this arrangement and re- 
port on the effect such as change would have 
on the Federal government, 

Related to the issue of reimbursable fund- 
ing, the conferees are aware that FSS has 
programs which provide services to cus- 
tomers, such as contracts for agencies’ use 
where agencies’ payments for these services 
do not flow through the General Supply 
Fund. Until the changes recommended by 
the conferees are made, FSS is unable to re- 
cover its costs directly from customers 
through an overhead charge on the cost of 
goods or services provided through such pro- 
grams. However, there may be instances 
when the provided service generates receipts 
not directly related to the cost of service. 
Such receipts should be available to fund the 
cost of creating and providing the services 
which have in fact generated the revenue. 
The conferees direct the Administrator to 
keep the Committees informed as such fund- 
ing is identified and becomes available. Dur- 
ing the transition from appropriated to reim- 
bursable funding, funds appropriated but not 
longer necessary should not be obligated, 


POLLUTION ABATEMENT TEST 


The Energy Policy Act of 1992 calls on the 
Secretary of Energy in conjunction with in- 
dustry and federal agencies to conduct a 
study on diesel engine combustion and fuels 
and lubricants to reduce emissions of oxides 
of nitrogen and particulates. To assist in the 
conduct of this study, the conferees direct 
the Administrator of GSA to consider devel- 
oping a program involving GSA-fleet vehi- 
cles, in particular trucks and buses, to test 
diesel fuel additives as a means to reduce 
emissions and particulates. 


WORLD CUP USA 1964 


The conferees direct GSA to continue to 
provide available secure storage and office 
space, equipment, and other logistical sup- 
port on a temporary basis to the World Cup 
organizers in the nine venues and to make 
available temporary exhibition space in U.S. 
Government buildings for international cul- 
tural and artistic events associated with 
World Cup USA 1994. 
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INFORMATION RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 67: Appropriates $45,675,000 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$44,730,000 as proposed by the Senate and de- 
letes a provision proposed by the House 
which would have prohibited the use of funds 
for the Information Security Oversight Of- 
fice. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH SUPPORT 


The conferees are supportive of the Admin- 
istration’s efforts to reinvent government 
and are interested in assuring that GSA has 
the benefit of the most advanced thinking 
and research in business management, pro- 
curement policy, computer applications and 
other management issues of concern to the 
Federal Government. For this reason, the 
conferees recommend that GSA solicit pro- 
posals from institutions of higher education 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not GSA should establish university-based 
research centers to assist in developing im- 
proved methods of management, procure- 
ment policy, and computer and software ap- 
plications for the Federal Government. 


INFORMATION SECURITY OVERSIGHT OFFICE 


The conferees have agreed to remove the 
restrictive language which prohibited the ex- 
penditure of funds for the Information Secu- 
rity Oversight Office (ISOO), as proposed by 
the House. Furthermore, the conferees have 
agreed not to move the ISOO to the National 
Security Council (NSC), as proposed by the 
Senate. The outcome of both of these actions 
will be to maintain the ISOO within the Gen- 
eral Services Administration's Information 
Resources Management Service (IRMS), 

The House action which eliminated fund- 
ing for the ISOO was based on the Office’s ac- 
tions which included the issuing of a draft 
directive undermining current federal pro- 
curement regulations. This draft directive 
was issued without the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, despite the 
implications that such a regulation would 
have on GSA operations. Despite the House 
concerns, the conferees are aware that the 
original charter of the ISOO, the implemen- 
tation of security standards for government 
equipment, needs to be accomplished. 

However, the conferees agree that the GSA 
should exert greater management control of 
ISOO. While it is not the intention of the 
conferees to replace the direction provided 
by NSC, the conferees agree that the Admin- 
istrator of GSA should provide significant 
oversight of ISOO’s operations. It is the con- 
ferees’ intent to ensure that the mistakes of 
the past are not repeated. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 68: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate regarding the Foley Square Federal 
Building. 

Amendment No. 69: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate providing guidelines for 
the use of unobligated balances associated 
with operating expenses and salaries and ex- 
penses that have been unobligated at the end 
of the fifth fiscal year after the fiscal year 
for which the funds were appropriated. 

Amendment No. 70: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate amending Section 204 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 by adding a subsection 
which provides authority for the Adminis- 
trator of GSA to retain proceeds from the 
sale of personal property in the amount nec- 
essary to recover, to the extent practicable, 
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costs Incurred by the GSA (or its agent) in 
conducting such sales. 

Amendment No. 71: Modifies language pro- 
posed by the Senate regarding a property ex- 
change in Tucson, Arizona for a Federal 
Courthouse to ensure that the property is of 
comparable value. 

Amendment No. 72: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate concerning prohibiting 
the disposal of land in the vicinity of 
Norfork Lake, Arkansas, 

Amendment No. 73: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate concerning prohibiting 
the disposal of land in the vicinity of Bull 
Shoals Lake, Arkansas. 

Amendment No. 74: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the Senate regarding space in 
the City of Newark, New Jersey. 

VICTORY OPTICAL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Based upon a study, the GSA has deter- 
mined there is a need for Federal office space 
in downtown Newark. The City of Newark 
has proposed a project in the Federal Square 
Campus Center at the Victory Optical site, 
One Victory Plaza, in Newark. The Victory 
Optical site is adjacent to and connected 
with three other major Federal buildings. As 
proposed by the City of Newark, the project 
would designate a minority controlled group 
to develop and operate the office building. 
The conferees direct the GSA to meet with 
Newark officials and give serious consider- 
ation to Newark's proposal to determine if it 
provides a cost effective solution to New- 
ark’s proposal to be cost prohibitive. The 
conferees encourage GSA to separately con- 
sider the Victory Optical site for government 
development. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 75: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which provided funding for the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Public Service. 


DISEASE PREVENTION AND HEALTH PROMOTION 


The conferees expect OPM to continue to 
collaborate with the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention of HHS to secure health 
promotion and disease prevention and dis- 
ease prevention expertise from academic in- 
stitutions and further, to ensure that efforts 
are also made to develop innovative ways to 
utilize video communications technology. 
The conferees further direct OPM to utilize 
the unique expertise that has been dem- 
onstrated by the University of Arizona and 
the University of Hawaii under this program. 


ENHANCING THE QUALITY OF WORKLIFE FOR 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The conferees believe that the Office of 
Personnel Management (OPM) has indeed 
begun to address the issue of providing fed- 
eral employees with a family-friendly work- 
place. At the same time the conferees are 
aware of the fact that many agencies are not 
fully advocating or implementing flexible 
work policies. It is in the best interest of all 
federal agencies to promote a family-friendly 
working environment especially during the 
period of “reinventing government’’. The 
government's ability to retain and attract 
the most qualified professionals will indeed 
depend highly on the employees’ perception 
of “employee satisfaction" objectives of the 
federal government, The conferees believe 
OPM is in a position to take a stronger lead- 
ership role in addressing this issue since hav- 
ing established a Work and Family Program 
Center within its Personnel Systems and 
Oversight Group. The conferees conclude 
that OPM should direct federal agencies at- 
tention to the Center, and have it serve as 
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the focal point for all federal work/family ef- 
forts. 
OPM STUDY OF CHIROPRACTIC SERVICES 

The conferees are concerned that the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management has failed to 
proceed with a study, as directed in last 
year’s bill, on how chiropractic services for 
treatment of back pain in federal employees 
could reduce cost in the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Program. The conferees di- 
rect OPM to proceed with this important 
study. 

GOVERNMENT PAYMENT FOR ANNUITANTS, 
EMPLOYEES HEALTH BENEFITS 

Amendment No. 76: Makes available 
$3,805,480,000 for government payment for an- 
nuitants, employees health benefits instead 
of $4,146,480,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,458,480,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
Administration has advised the conferees 
that this amount will fully fund the govern- 
ment’s contribution for the Government 
Payment for Annuitants, Employees Health 
Benefits. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Amendment No. TT: Appropriates 
$195,482,000 for operating expenses instead of 
$193,182,000 as proposed by the House and 
$196,482,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees have provided a total of 
$195,482,000 for National Archives and 
Records Administration, an increase of 
$2,300,000 over the requested level. Of this 
amount, $500,000 shall be made available to 
support planning activities on the renova- 
tion of the FDR Presidential Library in Hyde 
Park, New York, and $500,000 for a feasibility 
study on integrating the Archives collection 
into Internet and other on-line systems. The 
remaining increase shall be available to sup- 
port a total funding level of $5,250,000 for 
NHPRC grants in fiscal year 1994. 

Amendment No. 78: Makes available 
$5,250,000 for allocations and grants for his- 
torical publications and records instead of 
$4,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

U.S. TAX COURT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 79: Appropriates $33,650,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House instead of $35,350,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS—THIS 
ACT 


Amendment No. 80: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which prohibited the expenditure of 
funds for administrative expenses to close 
the Federal Information Center in Sac- 
ramento, California. 

Amendment No. 81: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate prohibiting the withdrawal of the des- 
ignation of Front Royal, Virginia as a Cus- 
toms Service Port of Entry. 

Amendment No. 82: Inserts and changes the 
section number of a provision proposed by 
the Senate requiring the absorption of pay 
increases within the levels appropriated by 
this Act. Also inserts a provision which pro- 
hibits a general, across-the-board pay in- 
crease for Federal employees. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES GENERAL PAY INCREASE 


The conferees opted to freeze the general 
pay increase due in January 1994 in order to 
implement locality-pay raises. The Adminis- 
tration requested a freeze for both increases, 
however the conferees believed that it was 
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more important to implement locality pay 
on schedule. The conferees believe that the 
costs associated with implementing both 
raises would force federal agencies to fur- 
lough or fire employees. 

Amendment No. 83: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate which concerned the use of funds to 
move the Internal Revenue Service’s Auto- 
mated Collection Unit in Manhattan, New 
York. 

AUTOMATED COLLECTION UNIT, MANHATTAN, 

NEW YORK 

The conferees are aware that the Internal 
Revenue Service intends to eliminate its 
Automated Collection Unit in Manhattan, 
New York. The conferees do not believe the 
decision to close the Unit has been fully sub- 
stantiated. The conferees, therefore, urge the 
Internal Revenue Service to explore all via- 
ble options to maintain the existing unit in 
New York until it can fully identify cost sav- 
ings. Should such cost savings be identified 
and the Automated Collection Unit in Man- 
hattan, New York is eliminated, the con- 
ferees urge the Internal Revenue Service to 
reassign every Manhattan Automated Col- 
lection Unit employee to a position at the 
same grade or pay level in the Manhattan 
commuting area. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice Commissioner has assured the conferees 
that this will be done and the conferees in- 
tend to monitor the situation to ensure that 
it is done. 

Amendment No. 84: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate authorizing the transfer of GSA property 
in Suitland, Maryland to the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority. 

Amendment No. 85: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate requiring the Secretary 
of the Treasury to complete the Bureau of 
the Public Debt consolidation plan by a cer- 
tain date. 

Amendment No. 86: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and deleted by the Sen- 
ate regarding the conveyance of property to 
the State of Maryland from the General 
Services Administration. 

Amendment No. 87: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate. This provision prohibits the use of funds 
to provide any non-public mailing lists to 
any person or organization outside of the 
Federal Government. 

Amendment No. 88: Modifies a provision 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate regarding the transfer of land to the 
City of Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Amendment No. 89: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate regarding the compliance with the “Buy 
American Act". 

Amendment No. 90: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate concerning the requirement regarding 
notice of American-made equipment and 
products. 

Amendment No. 91: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate concerning prohibition of contracts 
which use certain goods not made in Amer- 
ica. 

Amendment No. 92: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate transferring certain 
GSA lands to the 19 Pueblo Tribes of New 
Mexico. 

Amendment No. 93: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate transferring certain 
lands located in Holbrook, Arizona from the 
Department of the Air Force to the National 
Park Service. 

TITLE VI—-GOVERNMENTWIDE GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 94: Modifies language pro- 

posed by the House and deleted by the Sen- 
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ate concerning blue collar wage grade em- 
ployee pay. 
FEDERAL WAGE SYSTEM 

The conferees adopted the Senate language 
in section 615 which will parallel the phasing 
in of the locality-pay with the pay increases 
of Federal Wage System (FWS) employees. 

Amendment No. 95: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which establishes certain reporting re- 
quirements for the detailing of certain Fed- 
eral employees. 

Amendment No. 96: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate which provides for mandatory use of 
FTS2000. The conferees agree that this con- 
stitutes legislation on an appropriations bill 
and that mandatory use language is included 
because the authorizing committees have re- 
quested the conferees to include this provi- 
sion in this Act. The conferees recognize the 
government-wide savings achieved as a re- 
sult of FTS2000 and believe that mandatory 
use should continue as long as the Adminis- 
tration can demonstrate that it is cost effec- 
tive. 

Amendment No. 97: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to the funding 
of transportation audits, by requiring an 
audit fee to be charged and collected by 
GSA. 

Amendment No, 98: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate extending by one year 
the reporting date for the Social Security 
Notch Commission. 

Amendment No. 99: Inserts a provision pro- 
posed by the Senate which renames and ex- 
tends the Washington, DC-MD-VA metro- 
politan statistical area for purposes of Sec- 
tion 404 of the Federal Employees Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1990. 

Amendment No. 100: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which related to toner 
cartridge recycling. For further discussion, 
see amendment numbered 43. 

Amendment No. 101: Inserts a provision 
proposed by the Senate requiring agencies to 
have in place and administer a written pol- 
icy to insure that all of its work places are 
free from discrimination and sexual harass- 
ment and are not in violation of certain 
laws. 

Amendment No. 102: Modifies language 
proposed by the Senate regarding revenue 
forgone reform. 

REVENUE FORGONE REFORM 

Revenue Forgone Reform represents a 
compromise worked out by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service among com- 
mercial and nonprofit mailers to eliminate 
the authorization for revenue forgone appro- 
priations for nonprofit second-class, class- 
room second-class, in-county second-class, 
nonprofit third-class and library rate mail. 
The title creates a mechanism to continue 
preferred, lower postage rates for nonprofit 
mailers without the need for taxpayer sub- 
sidy. The title also establishes a six year 
phase-in of postage rate increases for non- 
profit mail. During that phase-in period 
rates for nonletter-shaped nonprofit third- 
class mail must be at least the rate applica- 
ble on September 30, 1993, 

Commercial use of nonprofit third-class 
mail has been prohibited. Advertising for 
nonprofit second-class mail has been limited 
as has the use of library rate mail by com- 
mercial publishers. Publishers may use li- 
brary rate mail only for matter which has 
been ordered by libraries or schools, The 
managers intend that the Postal Service 
shall administer these new eligibility re- 
forms in a manner that does not unduly jeop- 
ardize continued access to the postal system 
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by reduced rate mailers who are seeking to 
comply with the new standards. The Postal 
Service may well establish a phased-in en- 
forcement policy, including use of its author- 
ity to settle any deficiency claim against a 
reduced rate mailer. 

U.S. POSTAL SERVICE/U.S. CENSUS 


The conferees are encouraged by the co- 
operation between the Postal Service and 
the Bureau of the Census thus far in prepar- 
ing for the next census. The conferees expect 
the Postal Service to continue to cooperate 
fully with the Bureau of the Census to pre- 
pare address lists and geographic capability 
for the 1995 Census Test. Any delays will 
jeopardize the Census Bureau’s ability to 
test adequately in 1995 methods needed to 
take the decennial census in 2000. Therefore, 
the conferees expect the Postal Service to 
share its address lists with the Census Bu- 
reau, aS necessary to carry out a successful 
test. The conferees also expect that the in- 
formation will remain confidential, since the 
Census Bureau is subject to strict standards 
of confidentiality under Title 13, U.S.C. 

Amendment No. 103: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the Senate which would have 
provided that certain mailings made pursu- 
ant to that Act can be made at half the cost 
of first class mail. 


VOTER REGISTRATION MAIL 


The conferees deleted the Senate amend- 
ment that would have made a one-half First- 
Class postage rate available to voting reg- 
istration officials, in place of the nonprofit 
third-class rate originally authorized in the 
National Voter Registration Act of 1993. This 
change would have increased the initial cost 
of reduced rates for voter registration mail 
from about $2.3 million to $9.7 million when 
the new Act becomes effective in 1995, and 
would have added a further amount to those 
costs each time that first-class rates were in- 
creased in a future postal rate proceeding. 
The conferees were disturbed by the poten- 
tial cost of this reduced rate provision. 

The conferees are aware, however, of the 
concerns of some election officials who be- 
lieve that the bulk third-class mail rate will 
not be sufficient to include all of the mailing 
requirements of the Act. If this remains a 
problem, the conferees urge a review of this 
situation. 


NATIONAL PARTNERSHIP COUNCIL 


The amendment also inserts a provision 
which would establish, subject to authoriza- 
tion, the National Partnership Council. The 
National Partnership Council will be tasked 
with establishing a labor-management part- 
nership to create a high-performance, high- 
quality government. In an effort to reinvent 
government, a new vision for labor-manage- 
ment relations is necessary in order to han- 
dle the obstacles which may be encountered 
as the government begins to change its way 
of operating. This National Partnership 
Council should be authorized by the appro- 
priate legislative committees. 


USE OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


The amendment also inserts a provision 
which allows 50 percent of the funds remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1994 
to be carried over to fiscal year 1995. Of the 
50 percent, 2 percent may be used to finance 
cash awards to employees whose actions con- 
tributed to producing the savings and 3 per- 
cent may be used for employee training pro- 
grams. 

The salaries and expense accounts affected 
by this provision are as follows: 

Title I—Departmental Offices, Office of the 
Inspector General, Federal Law Enforcement 
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Training Center, Financial Management 
Service, Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms, United States Customs Service, 
United States Mint, Bureau of the Public 
Debt, Internal Revenue Service Administra- 
tion and Management, Internal Revenue 
Service, Processing Tax Returns and Assist- 
ance, Internal Revenue Service, Tax Law En- 
forcement, and the United States Secret 
Service. 

Title DII—All accounts excluding only 
Compensation of the President, Unantici- 
pated Needs, Federal Drug Control Program, 
and Special Forfeiture Fund. 

Title IV—All accounts excluding Govern- 
ment Payment for Annuitants, Employees 
Health Benefits, Employee Life Insurance, 
and Payment to Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund. 


CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL 


The amendment also inserts a provision re- 
garding the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC). In order to meet the demands of long 
term growth, funds were authorized in the 
fiscal year 1993 Treasury, Postal Service, and 
General Government Appropriations Act to 
acquire a new” CDC campus in the Atlanta, 
Georgia area. The conferees have included 
language to make clear that a CDC labora- 
tory authorized in an earlier fiscal year may 
be erected on the new campus. 

U.S. COURTHOUSE; MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

The amendment also inserts a provision 
which authorizes the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to pay for replacing the site 
and necessary improvements of the facility 
which is being vacated for the needs of the 
courthouse. 

Amendment No. 104: Deletes a provision 
proposed by the Senate which would have es- 
tablished a non-smoking policy in Federal 
buildings. 


NONSMOKING POLICY FOR FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


The conferees have agreed to eliminate 
this Senate provision which established a 
nonsmoking policy for federal buildings. The 
language proposed by the Senate is legisla- 
tive in nature and is currently under consid- 
eration by the appropriate legislative Com- 
mittees, 

While the conferees have agreed to elimi- 
nate the provision, this does not signal a 
lack of concern for the health and safety of 
employees. The conferees understand the 
concerns over the effect of second-hand 
smoke on those working in poorly ventilated 
areas. Therefore, the conferees agree that 
the Administrator shall ensure the establish- 
ment of separate smoking areas. Further- 
more, the conferees agree that the Adminis- 
trator should establish a policy to phase out 
these smoking areas over a period of time. 

Amendment No. 105: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have pro- 
hibited the sale of tobacco products in vend- 
ing machines located in or around any Fed- 
eral building except under certain cir- 
cumstances. 


CIGARETTE SALES TO MINORS 


The conferees have agreed to eliminate 
this language concerning cigarette sales to 
minors. The language proposed by the Sen- 
ate is legislative in nature and is currently 
under consideration by the appropriate legis- 
lative Committees. 

While the conferees have agreed to elimi- 
nate the provision, this does not signal a 
lack of concern for the health and safety of 
minors. The conferees agree that locating 
cigarette sales vending machines in areas ac- 
cessible to minors poses a serious problem as 
their presence increases the availability of 
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products which otherwise may be prohibited 
from sale to minors. Therefore, the conferees 
direct the Administrator to eliminate vend- 
ing machines in areas which are accessible to 
minors. 

COMPENSATING NON-U.S. CITIZENS 

The amendment also inserts a provision 
which amends Section 606 of this Act to 
allow certain citizens of the former Soviet 
Union to be employed by the United States 
Government. 

The amendment also inserts a provision 
which amends Section 606 of this Act to 
allow certain citizens of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China to be employed by the United 
States Government. 

The purpose of this language is to ensure 
that compensation of any officer or em- 
ployee of the Government of the United 
States whose post of duty is in the U.S. shall 
be available and provided to nationals of the 
People’s Republic of China formerly pro- 
tected by the Executive Order No. 12711 of 
April 11, 1990. Chinese aliens covered under 
this section include those nationals that 
meet the eligibility requirements of the Chi- 
nese Student Protection Act (P.L. 102-404), 
whether or not they took advantage of said 
benefits. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 

The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1994 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1993 amount, the 
1994 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1994 follow: 


New budget (obligational) 


authority, fiscal year 
TODS E A E TE $22,527,131,538 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1994 .............04. 22,006, 136,000 
House bill, fiscal year 1994 22,708,780,000 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1994 22,157,687,000 
Conference agreement, fis- 
Cal year 1994 .........csssseccers 22,538,822,000 
Conference agreement 
compared with: 
New budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority, fiscal 
YOAL 19S asacssessveveesecstues +11,690,462 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) author- 
ity, fiscal year 1994 ...... +532,686,000 
House bill, fiscal year 
DEE ecsesapeevesysuvsqetpnapsexne — 169,958,000 
Senate bill, fiscal year 
1994 +381,135,000 


STENY H. HOYER, 
PETER J. VISCLOSKY, 
GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN, 
JOHN W. OLVER, 
TOM BEVILL, 
MARTIN O. SABO, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
JIM LIGHTFOOT 

(except amendment 

36), 

FRANK R. WOLF 

(except amendment 


36), 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE 
(except amendment 
36), 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


DENNIS DECONCINI, 

BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 

J. ROBERT KERREY, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

AL D'AMATO, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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SENATE—Monday, September 27, 1993 


The Senate met at 12:30 p.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable PAUL D. 
WELLSTONE, a Senator from the State 
of Minnesota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Gracious God our Father in Heaven, 
this promises to be a pressure week 
with the end of the fiscal year immi- 
nent. We pray for a special covering of 
grace for the Senate. Grant to the lead- 
ership the wisdom and the energy need- 
ed for such a week. You have promised 
in the Psalms, ‘‘Commit thy way into 
the Lord; trust also in Him; and He 
‘shall bring it to pass.” (Psalm 37:5) 
May this promise be real and relevant 
to each Senator and staff. 

Thank You for journeying mercies 
for those who traveled on the weekend, 
for the rest that some were able to get, 
and for family time. Let Your blessing 
rest on the Senate as it faces this ardu- 
ous week, 

In His name who is the Light of the 
world. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable PAUL D. WELLSTONE, a 
Senator from the State of Minnesota, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. WELLSTONE thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will now resume con- 


sideration of H.R. 2518, which the clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2518) making appropriations 
for Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Mexico is 
recognized. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that it is in order for the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico to propose an 
amendment; is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

AMENDMENT NO. 969 TO COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
ON PAGE 45 

(Purpose: To provide that certain funds are 

utilized to offset the Pell grant shortfall) 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator intend to 
amend the first-degree amendment, or 
does he intend to amend the bill itself? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amend- 
ments be set aside and I be permitted 
to amend the committee amendment 
that appears on page 45. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. DOMEN- 
ICI] proposes an amendment numbered 969. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 45, line 21, strike “any authorized 
activity” and all that follows through line 25 
and insert the following: "alleviation of the 
funding shortfall in the Pell Grant Program 
under part 1 of part A of title IV of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965."’. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let me 
explain what this is. It is a pretty sim- 
ple amendment, and I really believe if 
the Senate will take a moment to try 
to understand it, they will support it. 

During the debate about a month 
ago—maybe 6 weeks ago—on the Na- 
tional Community Service Corps, there 
was a great deal of concern about ade- 
quate funding for the Pell Grant Pro- 
gram because of competition for the 
money. I believe there was a broad- 
based bipartisan chorus saying the Pell 


Grant Program, which helps about 4 
million students in colleges and com- 
munity colleges in the United States— 
in a State like mine, 30,000 young peo- 
ple and adults who are attending col- 
lege get help by this Pell Grant Pro- 
gram—there was great concern about 
the fact that we are, as a matter of 
fact, year by year, putting so much 
pressure on this program that the 
grants are not increasing as rapidly as 
we had expected, over time. 

In this appropriations bill, there is 
$116 million made available to a set- 
aside in a fund for new education re- 
form initiatives proposed by the ad- 
ministration but not yet enacted by 
Congress. 

Right up front, the Senator from New 
Mexico does not change that. This $116 
million is there for new program fund- 
ing. However, the bill itself says that 
if, by April 1, this new education initia- 
tive is not adopted and signed, that 
this fence of $116 million is torn down 
and the funds are to be spent on ‘“‘other 
authorized activities.” 

Now, Mr. President, this amendment 
says if that fence comes down that is 
holding this money, making it ready 
for a new education initiative if it is 
not needed for that, this amendment 
very simply says it should not go to 
“other authorized activities’’ but rath- 
er specifically to the authorized activ- 
ity of Pell grants. Therefore, the $116 
million would go from that fund to al- 
leviate the Pell grant shortfall. 

The House, in their similar bill, pro- 
vides $415 million toward a shortfall in 
the Pell Grant Program. This bill be- 
fore us provides only $183 million. That 
means that the bill that we are going 
to go confer upon does much more to 
help with the shortfall that exists in 
Pell grants. 

Sooner or later we are going to have 
to pay that piper, and we are going to 
have to dramatically cut Pell grants. 
So the Senator from New Mexico is 
saying what we ought to do is take 
that $116 million, if it is not used for 
new education programs, and in our ap- 
propriations bill, direct it to be added 
to the $185 million that we have allo- 
cated for the Pell grant shortfall, and 
we will be closer to what the House has 
done to try to solve the shortfall. 

Currently, the Pell Grant Program is 
funded at about $6 billion. But there is 
a recurring shortfall of very serious 
proportions, and my amendment makes 
attempts to address it. 

It in no way attempts to thwart 
these new education reforms, but ab- 
sent an education reform bill that is 
enacted into law, we should take care 
of at least part of the Pell grant short- 
fall before we spend that money on 
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other authorized programs—and there 
is a myriad of them. 

So I think we recall that when I of- 
fered an amendment during the debate 
of the new national community serv- 
ice, many from both sides said: We 
want to make sure that Pell grant isa 
totally viable, fully funded program. It 
should not be put in competition with 
something like community service. 
They are completely different, and des- 
perately we need to continue full fund- 
ing and get rid of the shortfall on Pell 
grants. 

This takes one step in that direction. 
I believe if my colleagues will take just 
a few minutes and acquaint themselves 
with this, they will agree that there is 
no better use of this extra money 
among the myriad of so-called other 
authorized projects than there is to put 
it into the Pell Grant Program. But 
even with that, we are going to be far, 
far behind. We are borrowing now on 
next year’s appropriations, which is 
the way we permitted this program to 
work. But sooner or later, you know, 
this buy-now, pay-later is not going to 
work, and the people who are going to 
get hurt are those 30,000 students in 
New Mexico, and whatever thousands 
are in the State of the occupant of the 
chair, who desperately need this kind 
of help as they move through college. 

I understand it is the desire of the 
management of this bill that we now 
return to a quorum call. 

I have finished my remarks and urge 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 969, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of my 
amendment correcting a couple of ty- 
pographical errors. I ask that they be 
made part of my amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment (No. 969), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 45, line 21, strike “any authorized 
activity” and all that follows through ‘‘Con- 
gress,” on line 23 and insert the following: 
“alleviation of the funding shortfall in the 
Pell Grant program under subpart 1 of part A 
os IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965."". 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I plan to 
accept the amendment by the Senator 
from New Mexico, but before I do I 
would like to make just a few com- 
ments regarding his amendment. 

First, no one is more eager to pay off 
the Pell grant shortfall than I am. For 
the last 2 years, I have had to start off 
planning for the Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
knowing I am more than $1 billion in 
the hole before I ever begin because of 
the Pell grant shortfall. 

But I also know I have a lot of exist- 
ing programs that serve not only post- 
secondary students, but disadvantaged, 
elementary, and secondary school- 
children, children with disabilities, and 
migrant children as well. And I know 
unless we change the way we do things 
in education, unless we undertake the 
systemic reform proposed by President 
Clinton in Goals 2000, we are going to 
continue to lose ground in the battle to 
educate our children. These are the 
things I have to balance in the edu- 
cation portion of my bill. 

Last spring, President Clinton put 
forward a proposal that would have 
eliminated the entire Pell grant fund- 
ing shortfall but, because of opposition 
from the other side of the aisle, we 
were unable to secure passage of that 
proposal, the stimulus package. I 
should add, despite the rhetoric at the 
time, President Clinton’s proposal 
would not have added a dime to the 
deficit because these are the funds that 
have already been spent. 

Since last spring we have continued 
to work to pay off the shortfall, and we 
did add $181 million for a total of $341 
million for the shortfall in the supple- 
mental which passed at the end of 
June. As I noted earlier, the bill cur- 
rently under consideration includes an 
additional $185 million to further re- 
duce the shortfall. 

I also want to point out we have fi- 
nally had some good news regarding 
the shortfall. Secretary Riley—who by 
the way is firmly committed to elimi- 
nating the shortfall as soon as possible; 
I can assure you it does not sit very 
well with him either—wrote to me in 
late July to report that the Pell Grant 
Program costs are growing somewhat 
slower than expected and that the esti- 
mate of the shortfall is now lower than 
it was last spring. The combination of 
these lower cost estimates and our sup- 
plemental have reduced the estimated 
shortfall to $1.2 billion, down from 
more than $2 billion last spring. Never- 
theless, we should not take too much 
comfort from those cost estimates be- 
cause they are difficult to pin down, as 
we saw last year when the estimated 
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shortfall rose from $300 million in Jan- 
uary to $1.6 billion by July. 

So I will agree to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator that the funds set 
aside in this bill for Goals 2000 will be 
applied to the shortfall if the Goals 
2000 legislation is not enacted by April 
1 of next year. But in doing so I also 
ask the Senator from New Mexico, who 
serves as the ranking member on the 
Budget Committee, to make every ef- 
fort in that capacity to help put the 
shortfall behind us. The Budget Com- 
mittee can make my job much easier 
by keeping the shortfall in mind as 
they plan their budget resolution. I 
hope the ranking member will help in 
that effort. 

Obviously, if we had a better alloca- 
tion from the Budget Committee we 
could have dealt with the shortfall 
even more than we are doing. So I say 
I challenge the Senator from New Mex- 
ico to help us at the next funding cycle 
to make sure we have the appropriate 
amounts of money so we can get rid of 
the shortfall. 

I thank the Senator and agree his 
amendment should be adopted. I look 
forward to working with him on this 
issue in the future. 

Mr. President, I guess it has been 
cleared on the other side. I accept the 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further debate, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 969), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote and I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for up to 
10 minutes as in morning business at 
this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


DAVID CLARKE 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I was a 
little late in getting to the floor. I got 
here shortly after we went into session 
at 12:30. I was just returning from the 
District of Columbia building where I 
was witnessing the swearing in of Mr. 
David Clarke as the new D.C. Council 
chairman. 

I have known Mr. Clarke for many 
years. I worked with Mr. Clarke when I 
chaired the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Committee here in the 
Senate a few years ago. In all my deal- 
ings with Mr. Clarke, who was then, of 
course, on the D.C. Council, and for a 
period he was council chair at that 
time, I found him to be always well in- 
formed, he always worked hard for the 
District, and I always found Mr. Clarke 
was an honorable and trustworthy indi- 
vidual; someone whose word was as 
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good as gold; someone who always was 
as frank and straightforward in his 
budget approaches when he came up 
here seeking to get the budgets ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

So I was pleased to see he was elected 
as chairman of the District of Colum- 
bia Council. Sitting there at the swear- 
ing in, in a packed chamber, I looked 
around, and what struck me was that 
in that council chamber was every 
race, every nationality, probably every 
religion that you could find in Amer- 
ica. As I looked around the council 
chamber, it struck me here really was 
a microcosm of America. 

As I sat next to Florence Pendleton, 
who is one of the shadow senators for 
the District of Columbia—I hate to use 
that word, I find the very word offen- 
sive, but that is what they say anyway, 
shadow senator—I got to thinking. 
Next to her was the Delegate, ELEANOR 
HOLMES NORTON, who is the Delegate in 
the House of Representatives. As I sat 
there watching the swearing in, look- 
ing at this microcosm of America in 
the council chambers, I began to re- 
flect on some of the happenings re- 
cently around the world: The PLO and 
Israel; Mr. Rabin and Yasser Arafat 
shaking hands; Israel agreeing to give 
the PLO the right to self rule in their 
territories, the withdrawal of the 
troops; and then the recent address to 
the United Nations by Nelson Mandela 
and the fact that Mr. Mandela and Mr. 
de Klerk have now agreed, and now 
there is going to be a process whereby 
black South Africans are going to have 
a chance to vote, the first time ever 
where they will actually vote and 
where they will not be discriminated 
against because of race, with a fully 
multiracial election in South Africa. 

I thought about what is happening in 
Russia and the newly Independent 
States, people demanding the right to 
vote, getting the right of self-rule. And 
as I reflected on this I wondered how it 
could be that in our own country, in 
this bastion of democracy where we be- 
lieve in self-rule and self-determina- 
tion, nearly three-quarters of a million 
people living in the shadow of the dome 
of this citadel of democracy, the U.S. 
Capitol, have no representation in the 
Senate, a Delegate in the House with 
no vote, disenfranchised, being taxed 
without being represented, which is 
what I thought a revolutionary war 
fought a couple hundred years ago in 
America was all about, yet the people 
of the District of Columbia are taxed 
and they have no representation. 

And so again, I remembered as I had 
many times in this Chamber when I 
chaired the D.C. Appropriations Com- 
mittee, whenever I brought the budget 
to the floor, I always started out by 
saying I should not even be here. I 
should not even be bringing a budget of 
the District of Columbia to this floor; 
they ought to handle their own money 
matters; they ought to have the right 
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of self-rule; they ought to have their 
own Senators in this body. 

So again, Mr. President, I hope it is 
not too long before the Senate and the 
House and the President of the United 
States join in passing the necessary 
legislation to enable the residents of 
the District of Columbia to finally 
have their voice and their vote in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives. It has gone on too long. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is truly our last col- 
ony, and it does not do us proud as 
Americans to have that colony sit 
right here in the shadow of the dome of 
the Capitol. 

So again I just wanted to make those 
observations because I was struck by 
that as I was watching Mr. Clarke take 
the oath of office. He gave a great 
speech on his swearing in. He told 
about the great history of the District 
of Columbia, overcoming adversity 
after adversity. I was also proud of the 
fact that he spoke very frankly about 
the problems of the District of Colum- 
bia, the budget problems, the crime 
problems, and he challenged the people 
of the District of Columbia, he chal- 
lenged the employers to hire more peo- 
ple who live in the District, and he 
challenged the employees, as he said, 
to come to work on time and put in a 
full day’s work. 

So he issued a great challenge to the 
people of the District of Columbia. I 
wish to congratulate Mr. Clarke on his 
swearing in and I wish to commend the 
people of the District of Columbia and 
again to urge my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to enact legislation as soon as pos- 
sible to enfranchise the people of the 
District of Columbia and make sure 
that they have two senators, not shad- 
ow Senators but real Senators, who 
take their rightful place in this body. 


MEASURE PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRYAN). S. 1488 is presently on the cal- 
endar entitled ‘‘Bills and Joint Resolu- 
tions Read the First Time.” Pursuant 
to rule XIV, paragraph 4, the clerk will 
read the bill for the second time. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1488) to control and prevent 
crime. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been heard, the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Chair, I am going to be ob- 
jecting to a committee amendment, 
and it is my understanding that we will 
be voting on this amendment tomor- 
row. Is that correct? 

HARKIN. I understand agree- 
ment was reached that the Senator’s 
amendment—dealing with Davis-Bacon 
I believe it is—will be voted on tomor- 


row. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I am 
not sending the amendment to the desk 
because instead I am objecting to an 
amendment that was added by the 
committee to House language. This 
language appears on page 19, section 
104. I will just read what the commit- 
tee inserted. The committee inserted 
on page 19, section 104: 

None of the funds appropriated under this 
Act shall be expended by the Secretary of 
Labor to implement or administer either the 
final or proposed regulations referred to in 
Section 303 of Public Law 102-27. 

Mr. President, this language which 
Senator CRAIG and I are objecting to, 
put in by the committee, would pro- 
hibit the Department of Labor from 
continuing to implement regulations 
known as helper regulations. The help- 
er regulations that have been in 
progress and worked on for almost a 
decade now and will save the Federal 
Government nearly $600 million a year 
on labor construction costs, according 
to the Congressional Budget Office. 
Over the 5-year period of time, we are 
talking about over $3 billion of addi- 
tional savings. I might mention these 
are dollars over and above CBO base- 
line because the CBO had assumed the 
implementation of these regulations. 

Over a decade of litigation regarding 
helpers has culminated in favorable 
rulings in the U.S. District Court in 
1990 and the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
1992, and denied certiorari by the Su- 
preme Court in 1992. The courts re- 
affirmed that the Department of La- 
bor’s revised helper regulations are 
fully consistent with the language and 
purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act. We 
should give these regulations an oppor- 
tunity to work before arbitrarily pro- 
hibiting them. 

The helper regulations are an effort 
by the Department of Labor to recog- 
nize a practice which is widespread in 
the construction industry except in 
Federal contracts. In the private sec- 
tor, more than 75 percent of all con- 
struction work is performed by con- 
tractors who use semiskilled helpers. 
Under these regulations, the employ- 


.ment of helpers is permitted only 


where their use is the prevailing prac- 
tice on non-Federal contracts. The 
helper classification creates jobs for 
lesser skilled workers serving as a step- 
pingstone to a formal apprenticeship or 
other training program for those pur- 
suing a career in the industry and pro- 
viding immediate employment for 
those who did not wish to further their 
skills to obtain journey level status. 
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The purpose of the helper classifica- 
tion regulations is consistent with 
President Clinton’s interest in facili- 
tating the school-to-work transition 
for non-college-bound youth and with 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s recently released Step 
Up Apprenticeship Program. Step Up 
provides flexibility in Federal prevail- 
ing wage and apprentice requirements 
to provide employment to public hous- 
ing residents and other low-income per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, the simple fact is that 
by removing this provision to allow the 
Secretary of Labor to implement regu- 
lations which have been court tested 
for their consistency with the law and 
have been in effect since last spring, we 
will save the taxpayers over $600 mil- 
lion a year in labor costs. We will pro- 
vide increased job opportunities for 
many entry level workers and we will 
update outmoded practices under help- 
er and apprenticeship programs to 
more accurately reflect widespread in- 
dustry practices. 

Mr. President, most of us heard the 
Vice President talk about the need to 
reinvent Government. 

This is one area that needs re- 
inventing. The Davis-Bacon Act goes 
back to 1931 and it provides that the 
Federal Government should set wage 
rates on Federal construction projects. 
And the ruling practice has been not to 
include in many cases or in almost all 
cases helper classification. This is ludi- 
crous. 

This is an outdated law that needs to 
be reinvented. We need to do away with 
this obsolete law but certainly we 
should not restrict the Department of 
Labor from implementing common- 
sense regulations that allow the prac- 
tice if it is prevailing in a certain area 
to use helpers. Helpers are in many 
cases entry-level jobs where people are 
trying to learn skills, where people 
want a job. They do not have the skills 
or attainment to have journeymen- 
level classification. Yes. In many cases 
they are paid lower than the journey- 
men status because of a lack of skills 
and expertise in those areas. 

The private sector utilizes helpers in 
over 75 percent of the jobs that are per- 
formed in this country. Why should we 
not allow that to be the case in Federal 
construction? Why should we arbitrar- 
ily leave this out even though we have 
had 10 years’ work on regulations that 
would allow helpers? Those have been 
tested in the courts, and the courts 
have ruled affirmatively that, yes, 
these helper regulations are consistent 
with the Davis-Bacon Act. 

I might just pull out a couple of fig- 
ures so my colleagues and those people 
who might be listening will understand 
what we are talking about. What is the 
difference between journeymen rates 
and helpers rates in a few areas? 

In Virginia, for example, in the city 
of Newport News for building, the 
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sprinkler fitters are paid $17.17 an 
hour. I might mention these figures I 
am going to quote will include wages 
and benefits. A helper is paid $8.52 an 
hour. Frankly, for a helper, since that 
is a semiskilled classification, most 
people would say $8.52 an hour is ade- 
quate. But this language that the com- 
mittee is trying to add will not allow 
the use of helpers. The net result is 
taxpayers are going to pay twice as 
much for someone to help install the 
sprinkler. We are talking about driving 
up the cost or inflating the cost of Fed- 
eral construction work. That is just 
one example. 

I will give you another example. In 
Gloucester, James City, York, counties 
in Virginia, a carpenter base wage 
would be $12.85, a helper would be $9.57 
an hour. 

Couple of other examples: In Chesa- 
peake, VA, an ironworker reinforcing 
iron, their pay with benefits equals 
$20.10 an hour and the helper would re- 
ceive $10 an hour. Yet under the lan- 
guage proposed by my friend and col- 
league from Iowa or from the commit- 
tee, the helper classification would not 
be allowed. So instead of paying some- 
body to help and learn a skill at $10 an 
hour, they are going to be prohibited. 
So the labor rate for an ironworker in 
Chesapeake, VA is $20.10 an hour. 

Couple other examples: Charles City, 
again in the Virginia area—electrician, 
$12.71 an hour; a helper receives $6.94, 
but we can have no helpers in this area. 

In Virginia on highways, an iron- 
worker-structural makes $10 an hour; a 
helper makes $6.01 an hour. 

That means the Federal Government 
is mandating, if we adopt the commit- 
tee language, the nonuse of helpers. We 
are not going to allow people to work 
their way up the economic ladder by 
learning a skill. We are going to be 
mandating these higher wage rates 
which in many cases is just a ripoff of 
taxpayers. 

Couple of other examples: In Fau- 
quier County, a mechanic would re- 
ceive $24.43 an hour; a probationary 
helper, $9.15 an hour. There is a big dif- 
ference there. Why in the world would 
we not allow a helper? But, again the 
committee amendment, a helper will 
not be allowed. I think that is very un- 
fortunate. It is going to cost the tax- 
payers for somebody who is doing some 
work as a mechanic only $24.43 an hour 
although in many cases they need a 
helper and that person should be re- 
ceiving significantly less. 

I could go on. Let me just touch ona 
couple of others of note. 

In California, for example, most of 
these are in the L.A. County and Or- 
ange County areas. So the work on sin- 
gle family homes and apartments up to 
three stories, the work for this classi- 
fication is $25.43 an hour, and some 
classifications $28.43 for other classi- 
fications. No helper classification. This 
is ridiculous—$25.28 an hour, and we 
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are going to say no, we are going to 
pass language that you cannot have a 
helper even though that is the present, 
prevailing practice in that area? What 
a ripoff on the taxpayers. This happens 
to be the same area where the Federal 
Government is spending billions of dol- 
lars trying to rebuild some of the dam- 
age from the riots and so on, yet we are 
going to have language that would pro- 
hibit helper classifications. That is ri- 
diculous. 

I could go on. I am looking in Ven- 
tura County. I see labor classifications 
that are ranging from $29.57 an hour to 
$26.11 an hour. Yard maintenance per- 
son in Ventura County makes $24.31. 
Again, that is their base labor pay plus 
fringe benefits—$24.31. That is a person 
that cuts grass, hauls leaves and hauls 
trash and the Federal Government is 
going to mandate that kind of labor 
rate. That is totally ridiculous. That is 
a ripoff. It is something that needs to 
be changed. We are not going to be able 
to change it. We are not going to allow 
the prevailing practice of helpers, if it 
is prevailing in a area. Dry wall finish- 
ers in Kern County just west of Los An- 
geles area, $24.38 for part of it and the 
remainder of the area is $27.85. That is 
for painters and dry wall finishers. 

Pretty high labor rates at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers. 

What does this add up to? If you total 
some of the dollars, the Congressional 
Budget Office says if the language as 
put in by the committee will increase— 
I might read this. I will insert it in the 
RECORD. 

It says: 

The table below shows my estimate of how 
much more would have to be appropriated to 
fund the construction projects implicitly as- 
sumed in the CBO baseline if the prohibition 
on enforcing helper regulations were to be 
enacted. 

The outlay estimates between 1994 
and 1998 are $3.9 billion. 

That is a little over $600 million per 


ear. 
I will insert this preliminary esti- 
mate in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, September 24, 1993. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Diane Moery, Senator Nickles’ Staff. 

From: Paul Cullinan. 

Subject: Prohibition on enforcing regulation 
on helpers on federal construction 
projects. 

As you requested, I have estimated the po- 
tential effects on federal construction costs 
if the Secretary of the Department of Labor 
were prohibited from providing prevailing 
wage and benefit determination for helper 
workers on federal construction projects cov- 
ered under the Davis-Bacon and Related 
Acts. Using cost factors developed and dis- 
cussed in a 1983 Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO) report, I assume that preventing the 
implementation of the February 4, 1991 regu- 
lation on helpers would increase federal con- 
struction costs by 1.6 percent. Therefore, de- 
leting the prohibition in the Labor and 
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Health and Human Services (LHHS) 1994 ap- 
propriation bill would reduce costs relative 
to the Committee-reported version. This is a 
preliminary estimate as it has not been re- 
viewed by the CBO Director. 

However, changing the language in the 
LHHS appropriations dealing with the help- 
ers issue does not directly affect federal 
spending. Only altering the actual appropria- 
tions would change federal spending. The 
table below shows my estimate of how much 
more would have to be appropriated to fund 
the construction projects implicitly assumed 
in the CBO baseline if the prohibition on en- 
forcing the helper regulations were to be en- 
acted, 


ESTIMATED FEDERAL SPENDING 


[By fiscal year, in millions of dollars} 


1994 1995 1995 1997 
430 45 40 S 470 
440 455 465 480 495 
190 $20 710 800 870 


Total 


2,250 
2,335 
3,090 


Budget authority 
Obligational limi 


Mr. NICKLES. This is microman- 
agement by a committee saying, De- 
partment of Labor, we don’t want you 
to go forward with reinventing Govern- 
ment. We do not want you to go for- 
ward with making rule and regulation 
changes that will save taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars. We want to do business 
as usual. We want to prohibit people 
from working and getting experience. I 
will admit that one of my biggest con- 
cerns is I do not like wasting tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

I will also say probably a greater 
concern that I have is that by Federal 
policy we are telling hundreds of thou- 
sands of people that they need not 
apply for a job if they do not meet the 
skill classifications. They are not 
going to get a job. They will not get a 
helper job. They will not learn the 
skills. 

So, yes, we have all these billions of 
dollars of Federal construction work 
that we are doing all across the coun- 
try and in the District of Columbia but 
that the poor, unskilled minority 
youth that cannot find a job, 18 years 
old, maybe dropped out of school, is 
not going to get a job. Yet other people 
are going to be making $27 an hour. 
That 18-year-old will never have a 
chance to get that $27 an hour job. So 
the taxpayers are being ripped off and 
that poor, unemployed minority is also 
being ripped off because there is a 
‘need not apply” sign posted. He is not 
going to get a job. 

So when I hear people say, yes, we 
want to create jobs, this provision that 
was added by the committee is a job 
killer. It is an opportunity killer. This 
provision precludes those unskilled 
workers from getting the skills they 
need to move up the economic ladder 
because an employer will not pay the 
high prevailing wage to an unskilled 
person. 

So I mention this more from the 
standpoint of denying individuals op- 
portunity than I do from the cost 
standpoint. I am concerned about both. 
I am concerned about taxpayers being 
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ripped off. Iam concerned about people 
that want to climb the economic lad- 
der, having that ladder pulled up so 
high they cannot get on the first rung. 
When they cannot start climbing the 
ladder, what do they do? If they cannot 
get a job, they get frustrated—in many 
cases they turn to crime, in many 
cases they end up in jail, and in many 
cases we end up paying significant 
sums for the fact that maybe they 
could not get that job and receive 
training to eventually earn journey- 
man wages. 

Why in the world should we place an 
arbitrary prohibition as we are doing— 
as the committee proposed that we 
would do. 

So tomorrow, probably around 2 
o'clock or 2:30, we are going to vote on 
this amendment. We are going to vote 
on the committee amendment. I hope 
my colleagues will vote against the 
committee amendment. This is sup- 
ported not only by myself, but by 
many people. 

Mr. President, I have several letters 
to insert in the RECORD urging support 
of this. But I might read from the first 
one. This is from the National Associa- 
tion of Minority Contractors. I will 
just highlight this, and then I will have 
this printed in the RECORD. 

The National Association of Minority 
Contractors strongly urges you to sup- 
port a motion, which will be offered by 
Senators NICKLES and CRAIG that would 
strip this helper prohibition from the 
bill. 

Helpers are semiskilled workers who 
work under the direct supervision of 
higher skilled journey-level workers. 
Helpers are widely used in the private 
sector, where approximately 75 percent 
of all construction work is performed 
by contractors who use semiskilled 
helpers. The recently implemented 
helper classification has been found to 
be totally consistent with the purpose 
of the Davis-Bacon Act by both the 
U.S. District Court, in 1990, and the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, in 1992. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office has estimated 
that their use will save $600 million 
and create 250,000 jobs annually. 

These reasons should be persuasive 
enough to afford the helper regulations 
an opportunity to work before arbitrar- 
ily prohibiting them. However, there is 
a far more compelling reason for why 
the National Association of Minority 
Contractors supports keeping the help- 
er regulations intact. The helper classi- 
fication serves as an entrance into the 
industry for groups not traditionally 
prevalent in construction—such as mi- 
norities and women. The helper classi- 
fication serves as a strong stepping 
stone for those who are interested in 
pursuing a career in construction. 
Without the helper regulations, all 
workers, regardless of task, must be 
paid the high journey-level wage on 
Davis-Bacon work. This effectively pre- 
cludes groups who have not been pre- 
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viously trained in construction from 
having the opportunity to work on 
Federal construction projects. It also 
serves as a serious disadvantage for mi- 
nority-owned and small construction 
firms, who frequently utilize helpers on 
private work, in bidding for Federal 
projects. 

There are significant benefits associ- 
ated with allowing the helper classi- 
fication to remain intact. In addition 
to creating jobs and saving Federal dol- 
lars, the classification provides en- 
trance into one of the largest indus- 
tries in our Nation for disadvantaged 
workers. The helper regulations facili- 
tate the school-to-work transition for 
noncollege bound youth, and offer ex- 
panded opportunities for minorities 
and women—who will be entering our 
Nation’s labor force in increasing num- 
bers over the next decade. More than 10 
years of litigation and debate sur- 
rounding the use of helpers has found 
that helpers are in line with the Davis- 
Bacon Act’s intent of protecting lo- 
cally prevailing practices. For these 
reasons, the National Association of 
Minority Contractors strongly urges 
you to support the Nickles-Craig mo- 
tion to strike the helper prohibition for 
the Labor-HHS appropriations bill. 

Sincerely, Samuel Carradine, execu- 
tive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Minority Contractors. 

Mr. President, I have several letters 
of support for our efforts to delete the 
committee language. I will not read all 
of those, but I might read some of the 
groups that are supporting this effort: 
American Farm Bureau, American 
Public Transit Association, American 
Road and Transportation Builders As- 
sociation, Associated General Contrac- 
tors, Citizens Against Government 
Waste, Citizens for Sound Economy, 
Contract Services Association, Inde- 
pendent Electrical Contractors, Insti- 
tute for Justice, Labor Policy Associa- 
tion, National Association of Counties, 
National Association of Home Builders, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Association of Minority Con- 
tractors, National Center for Neighbor- 
hood Enterprise, National Federation 
of Independent Business, National 
League of Cities, National School 
Boards Association, National Stone As- 
sociation, National Tax Limitation 
Committee, National Taxpayers Union, 
National Utilities Contractors Associa- 
tion, Public Service Research Council, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
list, as well as the letter by the Associ- 
ated Builders and Contractors, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
National Association of Minority Con- 
tractors, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MINORITY CONTRACTORS, 
Washington, DC, September 24, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Labor, HHS, Education 

appropriations bill, H.R. 2518, is expected to 
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be brought to the Senate floor next week. 
H.R. 2518 contains a provision which would 
prohibit the Secretary of Labor from using 
any funds to implement or administer the 
final regulations which allow helpers to be 
employed on federally-funded construction 
projects. The National Association of Minor- 
ity Contractors (NAMC) strongly urges you 
to support a motion, which will be offered by 
Senators Nickles and Craig, that would strip 
this helper prohibition from the bill. 

Helpers are semi-skilled workers who work 
under direct supervision of higher skilled 
journey-level workers. Helpers are widely 
used in the private sector, where approxi- 
mately 75% of all construction work is per- 
formed by contractors who use semi-skilled 
helpers. The recently implemented helper 
classification has been found to be totally 
consistent with the language and purpose of 
the Davis-Bacon Act by both the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court (1990) and the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals (1992), The Congressional Budget Office 
has estimated that their use will save $600 
million and create 250,000 jobs annually. 

These reasons should be persuasive enough 
to afford the helper regulations an oppor- 
tunity to work before arbitrarily prohibiting 
them, However, there is a far more compel- 
ling reason for why NAMC supports keeping 
the helper regulations intact. The helper 
classification serves as an entrance into the 
industry for groups not traditionally preva- 
lent in construction—such as minorities and 
women. The helper classification serves as a 
strong stepping stone for those who are in- 
terested in pursuing a career in construc- 
tion. Without the helper regulations, all 
workers, regardless of task, must be paid the 
high journey-level wage on Davis-Bacon 
work. This effectively precludes groups who 
have not been previously trained in con- 
struction from having the opportunity to 
work on federal construction projects. It also 
serves as a serious disadvantage for minor- 
ity-owned and small construction firms, who 
frequently utilize helpers on private work, in 
bidding for federal projects. 

There are significant benefits associated 
with allowing the helper classification to re- 
main intact. In addition to creating jobs and 
saving federal dollars, the helper classifica- 
tion provides entrance into one of the largest 
industries in our nation for disadvantaged 
workers. The helper regulations facilitate 
the school-to-work transition for non-college 
bound youth, and offer expanded opportuni- 
ties for minorities and women—who will be 
entering our nation's labor force in increas- 
ing numbers over the next decade. More than 
ten years of litigation and debate surround- 
ing the use of helpers has found that helpers 
are in line with the Davis-Bacon Act’s intent 
of protecting locally prevailing practices. 
For these reasons, NAMC strongly urges 
your support of the Nickles/Craig motion to 
strike the helper prohibition from the Labor, 
HHS appropriation bill. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL CARRADINE, 
Executive Director. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOME BUILDERS, 
Washington, DC, September 24, 1993. 
Hon. DON NICKLES, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR NICKLES: It is my under- 
standing that during the Senate's upcoming 
consideration of H.R. 2518, the Fiscal Year '94 
Labor, HHS, and Education Appropriations 
bill, you will be offering an amendment de- 
signed to strike Section 104, a provision of 
the bill designed to once again prohibit the 
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use of funds to “implement or administer” 
the Department of Labor’s (DOL) Davis- 
Bacon ‘‘helper”’ rules. On behalf of the 165,000 
member firms of the National Association of 
Home Builders (NAHB), I wish to express our 
strong support for your amendment. 

Davis-Bacon worker classifications rep- 
resent a significant impediment to builders 
working on federal projects. The current dis- 
tinctions remain quite rigid and generally 
mirror those traditionally found in union 
collective bargaining agreements. Con- 
versely, builders make work assignments 
which are much more flexible, allowing their 
workers to do various tasks outside of tradi- 
tional craft lines. As a result, the strict DOL 
classifications have little relevance to area 
practice work assignments made on private 
housing projects. The issuance of the ‘‘help- 
er” regulations by DOL in late 1990 followed 
a protracted, legal battle which tested 
whether the practice of hiring such workers 
on federal construction projects was appro- 
priate under the Davis-Bacon Act (“the 
Act”). The regulations were crafted (and sub- 
sequently refined at the direction of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia) to permit the practice only when the use 
of “helpers” (semi-skilled workers) on pri- 
vate sector projects is prevailing in a par- 
ticular geographic area, Thus, the regula- 
tions mirrored the intent of the Act—that 
wages, benefits, and craft classifications on 
federal construction projects should reflect, 
by region, the prevailing practices in the pri- 
vate sector. 

Furthermore, by permitting the expanded 
use of “helpers” on covered projects, the fed- 
eral government (according to Office of Man- 
agement and Budget estimates) would save 
over $500 million in annual construction 
costs. With construction unemployment still 
hovering near 20 percent, such a change 
would enable firms previously excluded from 
bidding on Davis-Bacon projects to more 
fully participate in federal construction, 
while creating a wealth of new, entry-level 
construction jobs. 

Current budget constraints require our 
government to obtain the highest quality 
federal procurement at the lowest reasonable 
cost, whether for military construction and 
family housing, low-income housing, veter- 
ans’ mortgage guarantees, or community de- 
velopment grants. Indeed, the Administra- 
tion’s recently released National perform- 
ance Review recognized the need to raise the 
Act’s long-outdated coverage threshold and 
implement administrative reforms within 
the Labor Department's Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. Yet the “helpers” prohibition con- 
tained within Section 104 of H.R. 2518 would 
directly contradict such thoughtful “re- 
invention” actions by preserving an ineffi- 
cient Davis-Bacon classification system that 
has continually failed to give the federal 
taxpayer the most for his/her public con- 
struction dollar. 

NAHB therefore urges you to strike a blow 
for economy and competition in federal con- 
struction through the adoption of the Nick- 
les amendment. Your consideration to the 
views expressed in this letter is greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Best regards, 
J. ROGER GLUNT, 
1993 NAHB President. 
ASSOCIATED BUILDERS 
AND CONTRACTORS, INC., 
Rosslyn VA, September 13, 1993. 
Hon. DON NICKLES, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR NICKLES: On behalf of Asso- 

ciated Builders and Contractors (ABC) and 
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its more than 14,000 member companies, I 
urge you to oppose any attempt to derail the 
Department of Labor's final regulations re- 
garding the use of helpers on Davis-Bacon 
projects. Senator Tom Harkin has indicated 
his desire to attach a provision to the Labor, 
HHS, Education appropriations bill, which 
you will be marking-up tomorrow, that 
would permanently prohibit implementation 
of these recently issued regulations. 

Helpers are semi-skilled workers who work 
under the direct supervision of higher skilled 
journey-level workers. Helpers are widely 
used in the private sector, where approxi- 
mately 75% of all construction work is per- 
formed by contractors who use semi-skilled 
helpers. More than a decade of litigation re- 
garding the helpers issue has culminated in 
favorable rulings from the U.S. District 
Court (1990) and the U.S. Court of Appeals 
(1992), affirming that the Department of La- 
bor’s helper regulations are fully consistent 
with the language and purpose of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. The helper classification for 
Davis-Bacon projects was finally imple- 
mented last spring and only a handful of con- 
formance requests have been approved to 
date. 

The helper classification serves as an en- 
trance into construction for groups not tra- 
ditionally prevalent in the industry. For ex- 
ample, minorities and women, who will be 
entering the labor force in increasing num- 
bers over the next ten years, have tradition- 
ally been underrepresented in construction. 
The helper classification serves as a strong 
first step up the job ladder for workers who 
are interested in furthering their education 
and pursuing a career in construction. At the 
same time, helpers who do not want to par- 
ticipate in a four year apprenticeship or 
other formal training program are provided 
entrance into the industry and a good paying 
job. Without the helper classification, all 
workers, regardless of task, must be paid the 
high journey-level wage on Davis-Bacon 
work. This effectively precludes groups who 
have not been previously trained in con- 
struction from having the opportunity to 
work on federal construction projects. 

Clearly, the helper classification is con- 
sistent with President Clinton’s goal of fa- 
cilitating the transition between school and 
work for non-college bound youth. However, 
the helper classification is also strikingly 
similar to the recently released Department 
of Housing and Urban Development's ‘‘Step- 
Up” pre-apprenticeship program. The regula- 
tions governing Step-Up provide flexibility 
in federal prevailing wage and apprentice- 
ship requirements to provide employment to 
public housing residents and other low in- 
come persons. According to HUD, the Step- 
Up program has proven its success in Chi- 
cago, where Step-Up apprentices work side- 
by-side with union journeymen renovating 
housing. Under this program, apprentices 
spend up to one year in “Step-Up” status, 
after which they must be placed in appro- 
priate further training or career opportunity 
positions. Contractors benefit from this type 
of arrangement by attracting workers into 
the construction industry, which is projected 
to have a shortage of skilled craftsmen in 
the near future. Workers benefit by having a 
job which can lead to a very lucrative career. 

The federal government also benefits from 
the helper classification. It has been estl- 
mated that when the helper classification 
becomes widely used on Davis-Bacon 
projects, an estimated 250,000 jobs will be 
created and $600 million a year will be saved. 
At a time when unemployment, the shrink- 
ing federal dollar and the growing budget 
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deficit are chief concerns throughout our na- 
tion, the helper classification will help alle- 
viate each of these problems. 

Associated Builders and Contractors fully 
supports the Department of Labor’s helper 
regulations because they greatly benefit 
workers, contractors and the federal govern- 
ment. After more than ten years of litigation 
and debate on this issue, it has been contin- 
ually found that helpers are consistent with 
the purpose of the Davis-Bacon Act—to pro- 
tect locally prevailing practices on federal 
construction projects. At a minimum, help- 
ers should be allowed the opportunity to 
work before they are arbitrarily prohibited 
permanently. I strongly urge you to oppose 
any language in the Labor, HHS, Education 
appropriations bill which would prohibit im- 
plementation of the Department of Labor's 
helper classification in any manner at all. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLOTTE W. HERBERT, 
Vice President, 
Government Relations. 
COALITION TO REFORM 
THE DAVIS-BACON ACT, 
Rosslyn, VA, September 16, 1993. 
Hon. DON NICKLES, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR NICKLES: The Labor, HHS, 
Education appropriations bill is expected to 
be brought to the Senate floor next week. 
H.R. 2518 currently contains language which 
would prohibit the Secretary of Labor from 
using any funds to implement or administer 
the recently issued final helper regulations. 
The Coalition to Reform the Davis-Bacon 
Act strongly urges you to support an amend- 
ment, which will be offered by Senator Don 
Nickles during floor debate, that would de- 
lete this prohibition from the bill. 

Helpers are semi-skilled workers who work 
under the direct supervision of higher skilled 
journey-level workers. Helpers are widely 
used in the private sector, where approxi- 
mately 75% of all construction work is per- 
formed by contractors who use semi-skilled 
helpers. More than a decade of litigation re- 
garding the helpers issue has culminated in 
favorable rulings from the U.S. District 
Court (1990) and the U.S. Court of Appeals 
(1992), affirming that the Department of La- 
bor’s helper regulations are fully consistent 
with the language and purpose of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. The helper classification for 
Davis-Bacon projects was finally imple- 
mented last spring and only a handful of con- 
formance requests have been approved to 
date. 

The helper classification serves as an en- 
trance into construction for groups not tra- 
ditionally prevalent in the industry. For ex- 
ample, minorities and women, who will be 
entering the labor force in increasing num- 
bers over the next ten years, have tradition- 
ally been under represented in construction. 
The helper classification serves as a strong 
first step up the job ladder for workers who 
are interested in furthering their education 
and pursuing a career in construction. At the 
same time, helpers who do not want to par- 
ticipate in a four year apprenticeship or 
other formal training program are provided 
entrance into the industry and a good paying 
job. Without the helper classification, all 
workers, regardless of task, must be paid the 
higher journey-level wage on Davis-Bacon 
work. This effectively precludes groups who 
have not been previously trained in con- 
struction from having the opportunity to 
work on federal construction projects. 

Clearly, the helper classification is con- 
sistent with President Clinton’s goal of fa- 
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cilitating the transition between school and 
work for non-college bound youth. However, 
the helper classification is also striking 
similar to the recently released Department 
of housing and Urban Development's “Step- 
Up” pre-apprenticeship program. The regula- 
tions governing Step-Up provide flexibility 
in federal prevailing wage and apprentice- 
ship requirements to provide employment to 
public housing residents and other low in- 
come persons. According to HUD, the Step- 
Up program has proven its success in Chi- 
cago, where Step-Up apprentices work side- 
by-side with union journeymen renovating 
housing. Under this program, apprentices 
spend up to one year in “Step-Up” status, 
after which they must be placed in appro- 
priate further training or career opportunity 
positions. Contractors benefit from this type 
of arrangement by attracting workers into 
the construction industry, which is projected 
to have a shortage of skilled craftsmen in 
the near future. Workers benefit by having a 
job which can lead to a very lucrative career. 

The federal government also benefits from 
the helper classification. It has been esti- 
mated that when the helper classification 
becomes widely used on Davis-Bacon 
projects, an estimated 250,000 jobs will be 
created and $600 million a year will be saved. 
At a time when unemployment, the shrink- 
ing federal dollar and the growing budget 
deficit are chief concerns throughout our na- 
tion, the helper classification will help alle- 
viate each of these problems. 

The Coalition to Reform the Davis-Bacon 
Act fully supports the Department of Labor's 
helper regulations because they greatly ben- 
efit workers, contractors and the federal 
government. After more than ten years of 
litigation and debate on this issue, it has 
been continually found that helpers are con- 
sistent with the purpose of the Davis-Bacon 
Act—to protect locally prevailing practices 
on federal construction projects. At a mini- 
mum, helpers should be allowed the oppor- 
tunity to work before they are arbitrarily 
prohibited. We strongly urge you to support 
Senator Nickles’ amendment to strike the 
helpers prohibition from the Labor, HHS, 
Education appropriations bill. 

Sincerely, 
THE COALITION TO REFORM 
THE DAVIS-BACON ACT. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, again, I 
am not here to detain the Senate or 
take very much time, but when you 
find language like this that is going to 
waste billions of dollars of taxpayer 
money and deny the opportunity for 
hundreds of thousands of Americans, I 
think it needs to be deleted. We need to 
reinvent government, and we should 
not come up with rules and regulations 
that will cost the taxpayers billions of 
dollars and cost jobs. 

This language inserted by the com- 
mittee as stated earlier is estimated to 
cost over 250,000 jobs. It is going to cost 
more opportunities than that, and it is 
going to cost more individuals more 
frustration when they find out tax dol- 
lars are being used to pay for these 
projects, and Federal construction 
projects are those defined as journey- 
man rates and, frankly, a lot of semi- 
skilled individuals will not qualify. 
They will not get the job. 

Mr. President, I hope that our col- 
leagues will join me tomorrow in strik- 
ing this language, which is section 104 
on page 19. 
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Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient sec- 
ond. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NICKLES. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered 
by my friend from Oklahoma. I oppose 
any motion that would strike the pro- 
vision from the bill which places a 1- 
year moratorium on implementation of 
the Davis-Bacon helper and apprentice- 
ship regulations. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee approved this pro- 
vision, giving the new administration 
time to review these hold-over regula- 
tions from the previous administra- 
tions. The House did not consider this 
matter, which was not addressed in the 
President’s budget; however, the ad- 
ministration is fully aware and has no 
objection to the 1-year moratorium 
that we have in the bill. 

The helper regulations that we are 
talking about here went into effect 
early in 1992. Fortunately, their impact 
has so far been very limited, since the 
Labor Department has subsequently is- 
sued only a handful of helper wage de- 
terminations. Without a moratorium, 
however, the impact of these regula- 
tions will have an increasingly dev- 
astating effect on the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women work- 
ing in construction trades, and it will 
result, Mr. President, in shoddy public 
works projects on a massive scale. 

Let me briefly describe the back- 
ground of this matter. The Davis- 
Bacon Act requires prevailing wages 
for classes of labor and mechanics on 
Federal and federally funded construc- 
tion projects. 

In 1981 the Reagan administration at- 
tempted to introduce by regulation a 
new subclass known as helpers on 
Davis-Bacon jobs. Unlike laborers and 
mechanics or journeymen or appren- 
tices, helpers would work at reduced 
wages without formal training and 
without the hope of advancement. 

In 1990 the Bush administration also 
proposed apprenticeship regulations 
which would seriously undermine 
standards set by many State appren- 
ticeship councils by allowing the Fed- 
eral Government to impose weaker na- 
tional standards. After 12 years of liti- 
gation in which the courts prevented 
the Reagan-Bush administrations from 
implementing the helper regulations, 
Congress attempted on three occasions 
to halt both the helper and apprentice- 
ship rules. 

Again, I want to point out over this 
long period of time the courts have pre- 
vented the administrations from imple- 
menting these helper regulations. On 
three occasions Congress tried to halt 
both the helper and apprenticeship 
rules. 

First, in 1991, Congress enacted the 
Dire Emergency Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act prohibiting the Secretary 
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of Labor from expending any funds to 
implement the new regulations. There 
was a motion to strike in the Senate, 
and it was defeated almost 2 to 1, 63 to 
37. And in the other body that motion 
to strike was defeated by 224 to 172. So, 
the prohibition against these helper 
regulations was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported in both bodies. 

In the 1992 Labor Department budget 
request, then Secretary of Labor Lynn 
Martin refused to honor the ban that 
we had put in in 1991, she thought it 
only applied to 1991, did not apply be- 
yond that. She then requested in her 
budget request that Congress appro- 
priate $750,000 and 13 full-time employ- 
ees to implement the new helper regu- 
lations. 

I find it most interesting that my 
friend from Oklahoma, who takes the 
floor on not just a few occasions to say 
we need to reduce the size of the bu- 
reaucracy, that when they had the ad- 
ministration and when Secretary Lynn 
Martin was the Secretary of Labor, she 
said to implement these helper regula- 
tions would require 13 more bureau- 
crats and three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 

Well, Congress denied that. We ex- 
plained that the appropriations bill we 
passed permanently prohibits the Sec- 
retary of Labor from expending any 
funds to implement or administer the 
helper regulations. Notwithstanding 
this, the Secretary began to take steps 
to implement the regulations. 

Therefore, in July of 1992 the House 
approved, by a 297-to-124 vote, the fis- 
cal 1992 supplemental appropriations 
bill that included a second provision 
permanently blocking the Labor De- 
partment from implementing these 
regulations. Again, there was an 
amendment to strike this provision. It 
was voted down by 242 to 172. There was 
an amendment here in the Senate that 
would have stripped that provision in 
the bill, and that was defeated by a 58- 
to-37 vote. Again, on another occasion 
both bodies said we are not going to 
permit these helper regulations to go 
ahead. 

During the October 1992 conference, 
President Bush issued an unequivocal 
veto threat against any bill that in- 
cluded a provision blocking the Labor 
Department from implementing the 
regulations. Faced with that, we had to 
then drop the ban because it became 
apparent the bill would be vetoed by 
President Bush. 

So it is indisputable, Mr. President, 
that time after time, on three occa- 
sions, the Senate and the House have 
both voted overwhelmingly not to fund 
the helper regulations and to perma- 
nently prohibit the Secretary of Labor 
from implementing such regulations. It 
was only because of the veto threat of 
the President that we stripped the ban 
from that bill. 

It is indisputable also that because of 
the competitive nature of the construc- 
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tion industry, many laborers and me- 
chanics who perform so-called helper 
duties and are currently employed on 
Federal construction projects will be 
forced to accept lower wages and re- 
duced or no benefits under the new 
rule. Other journeymen and laborers 
will simply lose their jobs as contrac- 
tors bidding for new construction con- 
tracts substitute helpers for these ex- 
perienced workers. 

In spite of the claim that the helper 
regulations will save some $600 million 
in Federal construction costs, this has 
been categorically rejected by former 
Secretary of Labor John Dunlop, a Re- 
publican, whose own economic analysis 
of the issue concluded and I quote: 

There is simply no sound basis for gratu- 
itously assuming that lower wage rates in a 
construction industry generally mean lower 
cost to the public without looking at the 
total costs of the system used. 

Mr. President, the substitution of 
low-wage helpers for laborers in par- 
ticular will have an immediate and dis- 
proportionately high impact upon the 
employment of minority workers. La- 
borers who are currently utilized 
throughout the construction industry 
to perform the duties that the so-called 
helpers would do are composed largely 
of minority members. For example, in 
1989, laborers who were trained by the 
Laborers-Associated General Contrac- 
tors Educational and Training Fund 
were 40 percent minority and female. 
These minority and female laborers 
will face an immediate reduction in 
employment or they will be reclassed 
as helpers by the contractors who seek 
to remain competitive on Federal con- 
struction, again, with an accompany- 
ing reduction in wages and fringe bene- 
fits. 

If contractors employ low-skilled 
helpers to perform the tasks formerly 
performed by skilled trained mechanics 
and laborers, then safety on critical 
construction projects will suffer. A 
sudden shift in procurement rules may 
simply drive many contractors out of 
business who specialize in the con- 
struction of highly technical public 
works such as dams, airports, and 
bridges where the safety of the public 
as well as workers is particularly at 
stake. 

The expanded recognition of helpers 
will permit contractors to employ a 
large number of unskilled workers 
without registering them in appren- 
ticeship and training programs. 

I find that perhaps the most objec- 
tionable part of this so-called helper 
movement. Right now the Labor De- 
partment Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training has apprenticeship and train- 
ing programs and there are appropriate 
State agencies that have apprentice- 
ship programs in the States. Under the 
previous rules, contractors could not 
pay reduced wages to workers who 
were being trained unless they were, in 
fact, enrolled in a formal training pro- 
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gram. Now, the helper rules eliminate 
this requirement of being enrolled in a 
formal training program. So again, this 
helper classification is meant to do 
away with a whole structure of appren- 
ticeship programs that we have had in 
the past where someone can come in, 
work as an apprentice, learn the trade, 
work up, become a mechanic or a jour- 
neymen later on. This helper classifica- 
tion requires no formal training, no ap- 
prenticeship programs, and so they 
stay as helpers. 

Again, Mr. President, as I said, in 
1990 the Bush administration published 
proposed new apprenticeship regula- 
tions that would amend the National 
Apprenticeship Act of 1937 and seri- 
ously disrupt, downgrade, and under- 
mine current apprenticeship programs. 
Again, these regulations were proposed 
without the benefit of congressional 
hearings or consultation. Since publi- 
cation of these proposed new regula- 
tions, some 60,000 comments have been 
received by the Labor Department op- 
posing these regulations. 

Since 1937, the regulation of appren- 
ticeship programs has been jointly 
shared by Federal and State govern- 
ments with 30 States and territories 
regulating their own apprenticeship 
program through State apprenticeship 
councils. 

About 60 percent of all apprentice- 
ship programs are in the construction 
industry, nearly all of which are joint 
labor-management programs. The pro- 
posed helper regulation will allow a 
minimum term of apprenticeship pro- 
grams of 2 years. Most successful con- 
struction industry programs require 3 
to 5 years of training. 

Existing apprenticeship standards re- 
quire that program sponsors provide a 
minimum of 144 hours of related in- 
struction each year in addition to ap- 
prentice time spent learning on the 
job. The proposed helper regulation 
eliminates a minimum hourly training 
requirement and, instead, would simply 
recommend that related instruction be 
about one-twelfth of the on-the-job 
training time. 

The most radical change proposed by 
the Bush administration would evis- 
cerate the authority of the State ap- 
prenticeship agencies to establish high 
standards for training programs. Pro- 
gram sponsors whose plans are rejected 
by a State apprenticeship agency as 
substandard could ask the Labor De- 
partment to direct the State to ap- 
prove the program. The proposal that 
the Labor Department preempt the au- 
thority of the State apprenticeship 
agencies represents a reversal of poli- 
cies which have been maintained con- 
tinuously for 44 years, since the pas- 
sage of the Fitzgerald Act, in which the 
Federal Government established mini- 
mum standards and States were per- 
mitted to establish higher standards. 

As a practical matter, under the 
Bush proposal, the reduced standards 
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of the Federal regulations would be- 
come both the minimum and the maxi- 
mum standards which a State agency 
could approve. 

Again, Mr. President, the Clinton ad- 
ministration is fully aware of the 1- 
year moratorium. They have no objec- 
tion to the moratorium. For the rea- 
sons stated above, I ask my colleagues 
to once again, as we have in the past, 
reject the motion to strike this provi- 
sion from the bill. 

I was listening to the offerer of the 
amendment talk about wages in Los 
Angeles, $25 an hour. I figured it up. 
For an average of 1,500 hours a year— 
which is what we are told is about the 
average in terms of work—that comes 
to about $37,500 a year. Now, I do not 
think that is an outrageous wage for a 
family living in Los Angeles. Maybe 
the offerer of the amendment thinks 
that is high income, upper income. 
Well, I happen to think that is where 
most Americans are. That is middle in- 
come. 

But let us take a look at the State of 
Oklahoma. I have here a study from 
Davis-Bacon wage determination, 
State of Oklahoma, on five counties: 
Creek, Osage, Rogers, Tulsa, and Wag- 
oner Counties. I am sure the offerer 
knows where they are, but I am not 
sure I know where they are. Maybe 
Tulsa, I do. 

Here is a list of the prevailing rates, 
and some of the occupations: Asbestos 
workers, $16.93 an hour; bricklayers, 
$14.20 an hour; tile layers, $12.68 an 
hour; tile finishers, $10.30 an hour; soft 
floor layers, $13.47 an hour. 

Maybe the offerer of the amendment 
thinks those are too high. Maybe these 
workers in his home State—perhaps he 
would like to see them get lower 
wages. But that is what the helper regs 
would do. 

If you do not believe me, then let us 
take a look at one classification in 
which helper regs have been instituted 
in which they do have helpers. Elevator 
constructors. A journeyman elevator 
constructor in Oklahoma gets $14.99 an 
hour. At an average of 1,500 hours a 
year of work, that is $22,485 a year. 
That is for a journeyman. That is 
someone who has been working for a 
long time. 

For a helper, they get 70 percent of 
that, $15,740 a year. And if you know 
anything about what these helpers do, 
they work pretty hard. 

And for a probationary helper, it is 50 
percent. That is $11,242. 

I will wager that $11,242 is below the 
poverty wage even in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

The helper, at $15,740, may be slight- 
ly over the poverty wage. 

And even for the journeyman, mak- 
ing slightly less than $23,000 a year, 
raising a family, buying a home, trying 
to send their kids to school, I do not 
think that is outrageous. 

What I do think is outrageous is the 
idea that we have to have now a sub- 
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class of helpers that will be perma- 
nently held at these lower wage rates 
of $15,000 a year, $11,242 a year. 

Again, I have to say just, as a mem- 
ber of the public, I do not know that I 
want to see dams built by people that 
do not know how to build them by, 
that get these kind of low wages, that 
maybe drift from job to job. I want 
journeymen working on them. Or, 
when powerplants are built, I want to 
make sure that skilled people work on 
those and that they have apprentices 
that learn on the job and also get 
training, in-classroom training, so that 
when one journeyman retires, there is 
someone coming along to take their 
place and that they are not just held 
down as helpers year after year after 
year. 

So I think, Mr. President, that we 
have debated this issue every year. I 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
for his persistence on this issue and for 
always being here and trying to imple- 
ment these helper regs. I happen to dis- 
agree with him on this issue, as I have 
so stated. 

I believe that common sense dictates 
that we ought to continue the kind of 
apprentice programs that we have had 
in the past and not set up this subcul- 
ture of helpers, who, again, as I pointed 
out, are mostly minority and female 
workers. And so what you would have 
is, again, a whole subclass of workers 
out there getting right at poverty 
wages and they would be mostly minor- 
ity workers. 

I want to see more minority workers 
become journeymen. For too long some 
of the trades have been closed to them. 
But now they are working their way 
up, they are becoming bricklayers and 
electricians; they are becoming asbes- 
tos workers and tile layers and floor 
finishers and elevator constructors, 
and that is what I would like to see. 

The only way to make sure that hap- 
pens and the only way to build things 
in this country that last, is to have a 
good journeyman apprenticeship pro- 
gram. . 

I do not want shoddy building. I do 
not want shoddy dams and highways 
and powerplants on public construction 
jobs. I want to make sure that when 
the taxpayers money is spent and we 
build something, that it does not fall 
down in a few years. I want it to be 
there for my kids and grandkids, and 
make sure that it lasts for a long time. 

The way to do that is to make sure it 
is built by competent people. Well, that 
is what we have had in the past. The 
helper regs would break down that 
kind of journeyman apprenticeship pro- 
gram we have had in the past and I 
think would lead, as former Secretary 
of Labor John Dunlop indicated, not to 
any savings, but I think to more shod- 
dy construction and actually more ex- 
porion by the taxpayers down the 
ine. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
oppose the amendment. 
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Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HARKIN. I am delighted to en- 
gage in a colloquy with my friend. 

Mr. NICKLES. I would like a little 
clarification. The Senator mentioned a 
lot of wage figures that include Okla- 
homa. Did that include wages and ben- 
efits, I am just wondering? 

Mr. HARKIN. That was the salary, 
not including benefits. 

Mr. NICKLES. Do you have the bene- 
fit figures, so we could have those? 

Mr. HARKIN. I will be glad to give 
those. For asbestos workers, as I said, 
it was $16.93, fringes, $2.95; bricklayers, 
$14.20 an hour, fringes, $2.24; again, 
bricklayers, $16.25 an hour, fringes, 
$1.75; tile layers, $12.68, fringes, $3.10. 
They get a little bit higher. I guess 
their bargaining got a little bit better. 
Tile finishers get $10.30 an hour. Their 
fringes are only $2 an hour. Soft floor 
layers, $13.47 an hour and their fringes 
are $1.88, plus something else. 

That is it. 

Mr. NICKLES. I appreciate that. I 
just wanted to have those figures. 

Mr. President, I would like to re- 
spond a little bit to my friend and col- 
league from Iowa. I am not surprised 
by his argument or position. It is con- 
sistent. His position has consistently 
been to protect and maintain an obso- 
lete law that goes all the way back to 
1931 that discriminate against hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans. 

I heard my colleague say that if we 
allowed the helpers classification to 
continue we would hurt minority work- 
ers. I find that to be offensive to mi- 
norities. I will give my colleague a 
prime example. 

He mentioned Tulsa, OK. I was in- 
volved in trying to rehabilitate public 
housing in Oklahoma, and particularly 
in Tulsa, OK. I am thinking of two 
housing additions: One was Vernon 
Manor and the other one was Morning 
Star. Both of these units were a couple 
hundred units each. They were in des- 
picable condition. They were like some 
of the public housing units that we 
have in Washington, DC. 

They were, I might mention, past 
tense. 

They had a drug problem. That is 
how I got involved with those units. 
They were really dominated by heavy 
drug traffic. 

The conditions of the apartments 
themselves, in the physical sense, were 
disastrous. Some of those units did not 
have doors, some did not have windows, 
most of them did not have plumbing 
that worked. And yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment was spending thousands of 
dollars per apartment in subsidies for 
these despicable living conditions. 

I thought at the time that we needed 
to fix it by tearing it down. We needed 
to fix it with a bulldozer, was my rec- 
ommendation. But no, we decided to 
rehabilitate them. Government was 
going to fix those units. In those units 
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my guess is, and I am going to guess, 
the percent of unemployed adults was 
higher than 80 percent. I did not see 
anybody who had a job in there. 

I wanted to amend Davis-Bacon, and 
I am going to try it again, I will tell 
my colleague, to allow individuals who 
are occupants of public housing to 
work on those units. But the regula- 
tions at the time—and if the Senator 
from Iowa is successful—prohibits the 
use of helpers. These occupants who 
are unemployed and living in these two 
units, were predominantly minority, 
were denied the ability to work on 
these units because they had no skills 
and would not be hired at journeymen 
rates. 

Basically they are given a sign that 
says “Need Not Apply.” You are not 
going to get a job rebuilding or 
rehabing the units you live in or you 
occupy because of a Federal wage stat- 
ute called Davis-Bacon that goes all 
the way back to 1931. It is because they 
did not have a helper classification. 

In Oklahoma, as the Senator from 
Iowa knows, we have helper classifica- 
tions yet they cannot use it. But if 
anybody is going to do work on the 
public housing or any other Federal 
construction project over $2,000, the 
Federal Government says all we want 
to pay is journeyman rates. So to work 
on asbestos removal we are going to be 
paying right at $20 an hour for asbestos 
removal. Maybe that requires a certain 
amount of skill. But a whole lot of it is 
somebody tearing down some old asbes- 
tos, putting it in a wheelbarrow and 
hauling it off. Maybe it takes a skilled 
person to install it or something, but I 
am saying a lot of that project is appli- 
cable for a semiskilled individual. But 
a semiskilled individual who happens 
to live there, happens to be unem- 
ployed, is not going to get the job if it 
costs the contractor $20 an hour. If he 
has to pay journeymen rates he is 
going to get a journeyman. 

My point is the Senator is exactly 
wrong when he says this would hurt 
minorities. It might hurt a minority 
person if he or she happens to be fortu- 
nate enough to have one of these pro- 
tected jobs the Government is going to 
draw a circle around, where the Gov- 
ernment says if you do any work you 
are going to be guaranteed to be paid, 
or will be paid, $20 or $25 an hour, even 
though you are doing work in many 
cases that is classified as unskilled or 
semiskilled. 

That is a ripoff. My colleague from 
Iowa said if we allow helpers, it is 
going to result in shoddy work. I hate 
to say this but over three-fourths of 
the construction built in this country 
is built by nonunion labor and most of 
those use helpers. Does that mean all 
private construction work is shoddy? I 
do not think so. As a matter of fact, if 
you compared Government buildings to 
private sector buildings my guess is 
you would find the private sector build- 
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ings were built, at an equal level if not 
in many cases, superior to the Govern- 
ment work. I cannot help but think, 
again, of a lot of these Federal build- 
ings, housing projects and others that 
are in shambles after a short period of 
time. I think the facts are you cannot 
say if you do not use helpers you are 
going to have a higher quality build- 
ing. I think that is a totally false 
statement. 

My colleague says he wants a jour- 
neyman to work on dams. We just built 
a dam in Oklahoma, Lake Elmer 
Thomas Dam, and we saved money on 
it. But why in the world—think of this. 
You are building a dam. There is no 
question when you are building a dam 
you need some very skilled workers 
who are laying the concrete and doing 
some of the electrical work and the 
pumps and so on. But a whole lot of 
building a dam requires nothing but 
physical labor for unskilled workers. 
Lake Elmer Thomas Dam was built in 
southwestern Oklahoma where we have 
a very high Indian population, a very 
high unemployed Indian population. I 
would like them to be able to work on 
building that dam, to get a job. A lot of 
the Indians in that area do not have a 
job, and need jobs and training. I would 
like any of those individuals to be able 
to get that first job. Yet this statute 
that my friend and colleague from Iowa 
continues to protect to the extent he 
even wants to deny a regulation that 
will allow helpers is going to tell a lot 
of minority, unemployed Oklahomans 
they need not apply. They cannot get a 
job there. 

My colleague said something about 
safety. He said if we allow helpers 
these buildings are not going to be as 
safe, this construction is not going to 
be as safe. Again, I think the facts 
would show that is just totally not cor- 
rect. 

He said if we allow helpers it is going 
to drive contractors out of work. I find 
that to be a statement that, again, just 
does not hold up to the light of day. 
There are, right now, thousands and 
thousands of contractors who do not 
want to bid on Federal Government 
work because of a couple of reasons. 
One, they use those classified as help- 
ers in their work and most of their 
work is in the private sector. Yet if 
they do work in the public sector they 
cannot use helpers. 

What about all these people they 
have employed for these years in pri- 
vate sector work, doing the same work 
they would be doing in building a Fed- 
eral building or project? Wait a 
minute, they cannot or they will not 
pay them $20 an hour, if they are pay- 
ing them $10 an hour on the private 
sector work. Does it change the quality 
of work? No. Does it increase the price 
to the taxpayers? Yes. Does it make a 
difference in safety? No. 

What it means is a lot of private con- 
tractors are going to say, “I will not 
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mess with it. I will just do all my work 
in the private sector because I am not 
going to get into a situation where I 
have to have the Federal Government 
telling me what the wage rates are and 
what I should pay individuals, having 
this mentality the Federal Government 
knows better what to pay individuals 
than what an employer and employee 
know.” 

I hear people talking about freedom 
of choice. What about allowing employ- 
ees and employers to set wages instead 
of having it dictated or mandated by 
the Federal Government? The whole 
premise of Davis-Bacon as supported by 
my friend from Iowa is that the Fed- 
eral Government, the Department of 
Labor, Washington, DC, can make 
some survey and determine what indi- 
viduals should be paid in Federal con- 
struction projects all across the coun- 
try, even projects as low as $2,000. That 
is ridiculous. That is not reinventing 
Government. That is drawing a little 
circle around a little protected class 
and saying we are going to protect you. 

I note that many people might won- 
der why that is the case. My colleague 
from Iowa said we have voted this in 
the past and we have denied previous 
administrations implementing these 
regulations. We are going to deny this 
administration implementing this reg- 
ulation, even though it is presently the 
law, presently in effect; even though 
my friend from Iowa said it really has 
not hurt anybody yet. Why not allow 
the regs to go forward? Why not allow 
individuals to work? Why not allow 
some people, like the minorities I men- 
tioned who were living in despicable 
conditions, why not allow them to 
work as helpers in some of these old 
apartments? Or to rehabilitate some of 
the apartments they live in? Why not 
give them that opportunity? 

Then one final comment. My col- 
league said—he talked about workers 
making $25 an hour and he says that 
comes out to $37,000 a year. Frankly, 
there are not many people—most peo- 
ple I know work more than 1,500 hours. 
If you work 40 hours a week that is 
2,080 a year. If you have a lot of work, 
and people in construction like a lot of 
work—I worked construction. You 
want overtime. That is where you 
make your money. So you are not 
looking for 2,000 hours a year, you are 
looking for 3,000 a year. 

Again, I will just say this idea of hav- 
ing language that tells the Department 
of Labor, “We do not want you to use 
helpers even though 75 percent of the 
private sector in the United States 
uses helpers,” is very shortsighted and 
very expensive. 

I have already had printed in the 
RECORD a statement from the Congres- 
sional Budget Office that said if the 
Senator from Iowa is successful it is 
going to cost taxpayers over $3 billion 
in the next 5 years. It probably will 
cost a lot more than that by the time 
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you figure some contractors did not 
apply because they did not want to 
comply with Davis-Bacon or because 
they have helpers and they thought, “I 
cannot have helpers on this job and not 
have helpers on the Federal job there- 
fore I will just avoid the Federal job.” 
If you put all this together, the lack of 
competitors and so on, it is costing bil- 
lions of dollars. It is denying economic 
opportunity to hundreds of thousands 
of Americans. And, frankly, it is an 
obsolete practice that needs to be 
stopped, it needs to be eliminated in 
spite of what some of the contributors 
to some people in this body might say. 

We need to quit abiding by special in- 
terest politics. We need to reinvent 
Government. We need to allow oppor- 
tunity for all Americans. 

I hope my colleagues would concur 
and would vote against the committee 
amendment when we vote Tuesday, 
probably around 2. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DOR- 
GAN). Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. CRAIG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho, Mr. CRAIG, is recog- 
-nized. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
Oklahoma today in asking the Senate 
to stand with us in striking from H.R. 
2518, section 104, title I, that has been 
the point of the debate this afternoon 
as it relates to provisions within labor 
law dealing with the helper classifica- 
tion of our work force under Davis- 
Bacon Federal labor law. 

It has become very obvious to a good 

many of us that time passes by and 
this Senate, because we try to micro- 
manage, often fails to recognize what 
is going on out there in the workplace 
and, in fact, what is oftentimes the 
better thing for the average man or 
woman in search of a job in the private 
sector and especially in this instance 
in the construction sector of our econ- 
omy. 
You have heard my colleague from 
Oklahoma refer to the fact that this 
could be a $600 million a year savings, 
or $2.5 billion to $3 billion savings over 
a 5-year period of Federal tax dollars if 
we will allow the Federal law to have 
the kind of flexibility that was pro- 
posed some time ago in allowing help- 
ers under the Davis-Bacon Act to work 
in apprenticeship programs or in that 
style of work with journeymen to as- 
sist in construction. 

That is what we are here to talk 
about this afternoon. It is not to 
amend and to add to H.R. 2518. It is to 
take away a small section that was 
added by the committee to block regu- 
lations that are already coming into 
being promulgated by the Department 
of Labor to put in place after a lengthy 
court battle and tests within the 
courts of our country as to whether 
this approach was in concert with the 
Davis-Bacon law or in opposition to it. 
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Well, interestingly enough, the 
courts looked at it and said this fits; 
this is not anti-Davis-Bacon. In es- 
sence, this is pro-Davis-Bacon. Now, 
that is an interesting bit of argument, 
but that is exactly what the courts 
have been saying. 

Let me give you a little background 
this afternoon as to why we have 
moved in that direction as a country. 
From the GAO 1979 report, to the 1983 
University of Oregon study, to the sur- 
prising testimony of contractors sup- 
porting it—now, these are contractors 
who support Davis-Bacon in 1987 
through 1992—there is ample evidence 
that contrary to the original intent, 
Davis-Bacon steers Federal money to a 
small rather select club of large con- 
tractors who specialize in traveling 
around the country identifying and 
bidding on federally funded projects for 
a lot of the same reasons my colleague 
from Oklahoma just talked about—be- 
cause a vast majority of the contrac- 
tors today simply do not want to get 
involved in threading through all of 
the hoops required to identify with a 
federally funded job. 

Davis-Bacon contracts tended to be 
awarded to the nonlocal contractor 
more often than the private sector con- 
tractor, and as a result, what was be- 
ginning to happen—and it is obvious 
now that it has happened—was that 
employing the helper progressively de- 
clined to a point where it was literally 
nonexistent. 

The first major step toward correct- 
ing this bias and toward better fulfill- 
ing the oft-stated intent of Davis- 
Bacon to preserve local jobs for local 
employers and employees is exactly 
why we began to look at the helper 
provision, much for the reasons again 
of my colleague from Oklahoma men- 
tioned. When you have a problem in a 
local area and you want to put people 
back to work and it happens to be 
something that can identify with a 
Federal fund or Federal grant, that is 
what you want to do. But that is not 
what is going on out there today, and 
my colleague from Iowa is denying the 
obvious and denying the marketplace 
in a defense of an old law that the 
courts have even said simply does not 
fit; it does not fit in this instance as it 
relates to the prevailing practices of a 
given area or of a given job climate. 

So after 10 years of court tests, the 
final regulations went into effect in 
late 1992 and helper determinations are 
starting to be made. That is why we 
have section 104 before us, to stop the 
very thing that has been taking a long 
time through a test of the courts and a 
test of the marketplace to bring us to 
the reality of what it is really like out 
there, and in Federal construction 
what it ought to be like to comply with 
Davis-Bacon, to in fact identify with a 
local work environment as was the 
original intent of the law and not to 
create this rarefied environment of gal- 
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loping contractors, a small minority 
group of contractors—I am saying mi- 
nority in the sense of sheer numbers— 
that find that they have geared up 
enough to identify with Davis-Bacon- 
type contracting and so therefore they 
do it. We are not putting local people 
to work. We are putting people who 
work for these companies to work who 
happen to travel with them across the 
country identifying with the contract 
that is at hand. 

Well, the helper regulations actually 
undermine Davis-Bacon. That has been 
the argument we have heard. I think 
what you are hearing from me is quite 
the contrary. It has always been pro- 
fessed that the congressional intent be- 
hind Davis-Bacon again was to reflect 
local labor practices and wage rates, 
structures on Federal contracts. 
Throughout the 10 years of litigation 
on this very issue from about 1982 to 
1993, the courts consistently have 
found that the Department of Labor’s 
helper regulations have been an ear- 
nest and successful attempt to faith- 
fully follow the purposes of the law. 
The definition of helper is court tested 
and consistent with congressional in- 
tent of the Davis-Bacon Act itself. 

So I am really amazed why all of a 
sudden the committee is attempting to 
do an end runaround what is now clear- 
ly spelled out to be congressional in- 
tent in dealing with this most impor- 
tant provision to allow entry workers 
into the work force through federally 
contracted jobs with an opportunity to 
learn a work skill. 

The D.C. Circuit Court in 1983 upheld 
the definition in the proposed 1982 reg- 
ulations of helper as a semiskilled 
worker rather than a skilled journey- 
man mechanic who works under the di- 
rection of and to assist a journeyman. 

So again the court tests were there 
and the court tests were made and 
upheld. While some overlap in duties 
are permitted, indeed, unavoidable, if a 
helper truly is to provide meaningful 
assistance to a journeyman, the regula- 
tions and the court were clear that a 
helper could not be inappropriately 
substituted for a journeyman that has 
been some of the argument over time. 

Well, we are just trying to use help- 
ers to replace journeymen workers, 
work persons in the workplace. The 
courts have said you cannot do it, No. 
1; and the regulations will not allow it, 
No. 2. It is not that kind of a situation. 
And we happen to have the Department 
of Labor that monitors those kinds of 
activities in Davis-Bacon-type con- 
tracting to avoid that very kind of 
thing. So there is double protection on 
each side. 

So what the Senate will be doing if in 
fact they allow section 104 to stand in 
the legislation is once again they will 
be saying to that not necessarily young 
person but quite often young person, 
but more often poor person or minor- 
ity, you are not going to get into a 
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Federal work job, you are not going to 
get into that contracted job that is 
funded by the Federal dollar because 
you do not have the experience, you do 
not qualify. 

Now, there are some training pro- 
grams, some apprenticeship programs 
in labor. They have done an excellent 
job. I do not deny that. But what we 
are saying is that there are increased 
opportunities, and since 1982 we have 
tried to offer that opportunity, for a 
lesser salary but with benefits to be 
provided the opportunity to work and 
gain the work experience. 

Helpers cannot be used on Davis- 
Bacon projects unless the use of help- 
ers already is a locally prevailing prac- 
tice. Another court-tested standard. In 
1990, the U.S. District Court here in the 
District of Columbia upheld that. In 
1992, the circuit court affirmed this 
portion of the Department of Labor’s 
1987 through 1989 regulations, which 
made revisions based on the 1983 cir- 
cuit court opinion. 

In other words, you hear me quote 
court action. This thing has been bat- 
tled in the court a long time, Mr. 
President. And on every occasion, the 
courts argued—by the way, this is not 
a conservative court in the District; 
this is a very liberal court in the Dis- 
trict—consistently saying that the De- 
partment of Labor’s regulations were 
consistent with Davis-Bacon. 

In its 1987-89 regulations, the Depart- 
ment of Labor deleted its threshold re- 
quirements that the use of a helper is 
a locally identifiable practice. In other 
words, again you have heard my col- 
league from Oklahoma saying Okla- 
homa has that provision, but it is not 
allowed now. Of course, that is the con- 
cern we have, to gain that greater 
flexibility. 

The 1992 circuit court decision again 
approved the Department of Labor's 
regulations as consistent with Davis- 
Bacon. In June of 1992, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
lifted the earlier injunction that al- 
lowed the Department of Labor to go 
forward with the helper regulations 
with one exception: The court actually 
said the Department of Labor had gone 
too far in limiting the use of helpers. 
In fact, it was the court that created 
greater flexibility, saying that the De- 
partment had not gone far enough and 
that the greater flexibility was consist- 
ent with Davis-Bacon. 

So I am frustrated by an argument 
today that suggests that section 104 is 
to assure the protection of Davis- 
Bacon, when, in fact the courts have 
consistently said that the Department 
of Labor really did not go far enough in 
issuing greater flexibility in regula- 
tions for the helper provision to allow 
them to exist. 

The 1982 and 1987-89 regulations al- 
lowed no more than two helpers to be 
used for every three journeymen. The 
court found that 2-to-3 ratio to be arbi- 
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trary and capricious, and struck it 
down. 

It gives you an idea of where the 
courts are coming from. Again, let me 
remind you, this was not a court out in 
Oklahoma. It was not a court in Idaho. 
It was the court of the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit Court, not known for its 
conservatism, but known to be a rel- 
atively liberal court. 

It is unfair, it is premature, and it is 
unnecessary especially given the De- 
partment of Labor’s assurance that the 
regulations would not be issued in a 
final form until much further con- 
firmation with unions and the affected 
parties came about. We know that has 
gone on. This action by the committee 
is Congress micromanaging, and we 
know that does not work. Every time 
we see the Congress try to step into the 
flow of the marketplace, we see a prob- 
lem develop. 

Here is a big problem, a $3 billion 
problem; a $500 million-plus, nearly 
$600 million a year problem. Those are 
the dollars and cents of it. Here is the 
real problem. It is a people problem. It 
is the human side of the argument. It 
is the opportunity of a minority person 
or a poor person or a young person not 
being able to walk through the thresh- 
old of job opportunity, to be granted 
the opportunity to work, and under an 
experienced journeyman, who has the 
talent and the skills to show this help- 
er what it is all about, to assure the 
helper’s work is quality work. 

That is the debate. Those are the bot- 
tom lines to this issue. That is why my 
colleague from Oklahoma and I and 
others came to the floor to ask the 
Senate to review section 104 and to 
strike it down; to adhere to what the 
House said, and that was that the De- 
partment of Labor was headed in the 
right direction with the advice of the 
court, in the direction of the court, to 
create this kind of rule, this kind of 
regulation that allowed the use of help- 
ers in federally contracted Davis-Bacon 
projects, to save tax dollars, but more 
importantly to grant work and work 
opportunity and work experience. 

That is what is at issue here with 
this debate. It is not whether an age- 
old law is sacred or is not sacred. It is 
the practicality of the law in the mar- 
ketplace, and the ability to create that 
kind of flexibility, and the inability of 
this Congress to be successful in micro- 
managing these kinds of issues. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I assume 
the Nickles-Craig amendment is still 
the order of business at this time? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the first committee 
amendment. No additional amendment 
has been offered. ? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Nickles-Craig amend- 
ment to the Labor-HHS appropriations 
bill. I support the amendment offered 
by my colleagues from Oklahoma and 
Idaho, and I am pleased to do it. 

The Davis-Bacon helper regulations 
established rules for determining lo- 
cally prevailing wage rates for semi- 
skilled helpers on Federal or federally 
assisted construction projects. 

On April 19, 1992, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
found that the Department of Labor’s 
helper regulations were consistent with 
the letter and intent of the Davis- 
Bacon Act of 1931. 

By attempting to deny the Secretary 
of Labor from implementing helper 
regulations, section 104 is unquestion- 
ably legislating on an appropriations 
bill. By quietly inserting this provision 
into appropriations legislation, pro- 
ponents of section 104 are circumvent- 
ing the hearing and comment process 
for enacting regulations. Furthermore, 
since the helper regulations are con- 
sistent with Davis-Bacon, barring these 
regulations amounts to amending the 
Davis-Bacon Act itself. 

Not only is section 104 inappropriate 
legislation, it costs the taxpayers 
money—lots of money. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office has estimated that 
not implementing these regulations 
will cost the Federal Government 
about $3 billion over the next 5 years. 

Finally, section 104 hurts those at 
the lower end of the economic scale 
who are seeking to enter the work 
force. These are often kids coming out 
of high school and often minorities 
who, for one reason or another, are not 
headed to college at this time. Presi- 
dent Clinton has spoken often on the 
need to provide opportunities for non- 
college-bound youth. I think that is 
something about which we all agree, 
and that is what this amendment is 
about. 

That is why the National Association 
of Minority Contractors supports the 
Nickles-Craig amendment. They know 
that the helper classification serves as 
a steppingstone to those seeking a ca- 
reer in construction and that the effect 
of section 104 would be to preclude 
those who have not previously been 
trained in construction from working 
on Federal construction projects. 

Mr. President, in short, section 104 
inappropriately amends Davis-Bacon, 
costs the taxpayers money, and pun- 
ishes entry level workers. 

President Clinton and Vice President 
GORE recently presented their plan to 
reinvent Government. Its goals: More 
efficient Government and deficit reduc- 
tion. Opposing section 104 achieves 
both of these goals. It certainly makes 
for more efficient Government, and it 
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reduces the deficit. This would be a 
first step toward really reinventing 
Government. 

So, Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Nickles-Craig 
amendment. It is a good amendment. I 
think that were it to be passed, it 
would, in an area, reform our Govern- 
ment in the way it does business, espe- 
cially with these construction projects, 
and in such a way that: First, we save 
the taxpayers money, most impor- 
tantly, and, second, it makes common 
sense. 

So, sometimes that is not the way we 
do business around here—with common 
sense. But it seems to me, if we can 
create jobs for young people, or any- 
body, especially minorities and young 
people who are not going to be going to 
college, and save the taxpayers $3 bil- 
lion, we ought to take the opportunity 
to do it. 

So I am pleased to support this 
amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak a if in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHAPTER 1 OF “SAVE YOUR JOB, 
SAVE YOUR COUNTRY” 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, former 
President Jimmy Carter said 2 weeks 
ago ‘‘there is a demagog in our midst, 
who has unlimited financial resources 
and is very careless with the truth.” 
President Carter’s words caused a big 
hum and stir. They were tough. But 
anyone who takes the time to read Mr. 
Ross Perot’s book, “Save Your Job, 
Save Your Country,” has to admit that 
President Carter is absolutely right. 

It packs a lot of facts and numbers 
into 110 pages. But if you take some 
time and look closely, you find vir- 
tually all of them meaningless, irrele- 
vant, and without context. 

The book is an exercise in comparing 
apples with oranges, taking facts out of 
context, shrill rhetoric and misleading 
the public. It has no merit as literature 
and less as argument. 

But nonetheless, it reaches a lot of 
people. So this week, I will examine it 
chapter by chapter and point by point. 
And today I begin with chapter 1. 

In this chapter, Mr. Perot takes up 
the NAFTA’s alleged effects on Amer- 
ican trucking, real estate, communica- 
tions, construction, banking, auto- 
mobiles, and agriculture. 

Mr. Perot begins with trucking. 
Points out that Mexican law allows 
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heavier trucks and younger drivers, he 
says that if NAFTA passes, behemoth 
trucks will pour into America, crush 
our highways, wreck our bridges, and 
ruin our tunnels. I am not sure just 
how the last catastrophe would happen. 
Maybe he means the road leviathans 
would get stuck. 

Mexico does allow heavier trucks and 
younger drivers in Mexico. But under 
NAFTA, Mexican trucks in the United 
States must obey American laws. 
Those heavy trucks and young drivers 
cannot operate in the United States. 

Perot answers this by saying, well, 
violations of this law occur now. That 
may well be true. To some degree they 
do occur. But if so, the problem would 
not be with NAFTA and the problem 
would not be with current law. : 

It may simply be a shortage of cus- 
toms inspectors and highway patrol- 
men. If that is the case, we can deal 
with the problem through the normal 
process. 

REAL ESTATE 

Perot notes that America allows al- 
most unlimited freedom for foreigners 
to buy real estate. Then he says that 
under NAFTA, Mexico will let Ameri- 
cans own only 49 percent of forest or 
agricultural land. 

Well, let us look at the facts. Under 
NAFTA, the United States makes no 
significant changes in real estate law, 
but Mexico makes dramatic changes. 
Mexican commercial properties will 
open up completely. Mexican forest 
and farmland will open up to 49 percent 
ownership. They made concessions; we 
made none. Is that worse than the sta- 
tus quo? 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Perot says that America lets foreign 
investors buy up to 100 percent of cer- 
tain communications networks. Under 
NAFTA, Mexico will limit foreign 
shares to 49 percent. 

Again, NAFTA changes no American 
laws, and Mexico allows much more 
foreign investment in communications 
networks than ever before. We make no 
concessions on our national security 
laws affecting TV, radio, and news- 
paper ownership. Mexico does make 
concessions. Where is the problem? 


CONSTRUCTION 

As Ross Perot says, Mexican inves- 
tors can already own 100 percent of 
American construction firms. Under 
NAFTA, for the first 5 years, Ameri- 
cans can only own 49 percent of Mexi- 
can construction firms. 

Once again, we change no laws. Mex- 
ico does. Do you detect a pattern here? 
Mexico opens its construction market 
partially for 5 years, and then elimi- 
nates its restrictions totally. Is that 
worse than the status quo? 

BANKING 

Here is a quote from Perot on bank- 
ing: 

As part of Mexico’s economic reforms, 
President Salinas sold 18 government-owned 
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banks. They were bought by Mexico's eco- 
nomic elite. NAFTA ensures that these new 
owners retain a tight grip over Mexican 
banking for at least another decade. 

Again with NAFTA Mexico must re- 
form. Without NAFTA those bankers 
retain that tight grip forever. So I ask, 
How is that better? 

AUTOMOBILES 

Mr. Perot says NAFTA will make 
northern Mexico—the deserts of Sonora 
and Chihuahua—the auto capital of 
North America. Here is his reasoning: 

The United States team agreed to allow 
Mexico to keep most of its auto investment 
and production restrictions in place for 10 
years. Meanwhile, the U.S. auto market re- 
mains virtually open. 

I cannot see very much bad about 
that. I think a deal that opens the 
Mexican market by the year 2004, while 
we make no change at all, and when 
they lower their higher tariffs on 
American autos is a very good agree- 
ment. 

If Mr. Perot wanted a better argu- 
ment, he could have compared Mexican 
auto wages to American wages and 
claimed it would be cheaper for the Big 
Three to move south than to stay 
home. 

Even that, however, would not be 
good enough. The Office of Technology 
Assessment compared Mexican auto 
production costs to American costs. 
They included wages, productivity, 
health and vacation benefits, and 
transport costs. And they found that it 
costs Ford $400 more per car to build in 
Mexico—$9,180 in Mexico, $8,770 in 
America. That is, the same car costs 
more today to build in Mexico, taking 
all into consideration, than it would be 
to build that same car in the United 
States. 

The fact is, American auto workers 
are big winners under NAFTA. NAFTA 
removes both Mexico’s tariff on Amer- 
ican cars and Mexico’s requirement 
that every car sold in Mexico must be 
built in Mexico. That means more sales 
for American cars and more jobs for 
Americans. 

Finally Mr. Perot takes up agri- 
culture. 

On beef, he says NAFTA lets Mexico 
import unlimited amounts of feed 
grain—as if that were bad for American 
farmers—and build a large-scale cattle 
industry. Well, Montanans know a lot 
about beef. And I can tell you, Amer- 
ican stockgrowers are not out weeping 
into the campfire. They believe NAFTA 
is the best thing for beef exports in 
years. Mr. Perot may be a Texan. He 
might even own a 10-gallon hat. But he 
is no cowboy. 

Then he talks about wheat. He says 
it locks us in a bad deal with Canada, 
and on this one he was a point. There 
is a problem with Canadian wheat. It 
was partially—not totally, but par- 
tially—created by the Free Trade 
Agreement with Canada, and the 
NAFTA provides our best—in fact, our 
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only—way to solve it. We are working 
with both the United States and Mexi- 
can Governments to do just that before 
the NAFTA passes. 

With these industries disposed of, Mr. 
Perot gets to the point. He says compa- 
nies will move to Mexico after NAFTA 
passes. But then he admits the truth. I 
quote: “This job shift is already hap- 
pening. Today, more than 1,300 United 
States companies are operating more 
than 2,200 factories in Mexico. They 
employ more than 500,000 Mexicans.”’ 

There you have it. If all a company 
cares about is wages—if productivity, 
education and transportation costs do 
not matter—that company is in Mex- 
ico, or Haiti or Paraguay. 

Mr. Perot may be a demagog, and 
may be careless with the truth, but he 
is not stupid. And he has not taken his 
company down to Haiti, or even Mex- 
ico—because he knows there are good 
reasons to be in America. 

Let us look at the bottom line. What 
does NAFTA do? It opens the Mexican 
market. It gets rid of our 4 percent tar- 
iff on Mexican goods, and Mexico’s 10 
percent tariff on our goods. It makes 
our one-way free trade agreement a 
two-way free trade agreement. You will 
not find that in Mr. Perot’s book. But 
then again, you should not expect to. 
That is because it is the truth. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed as if in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH CARE 
PROPOSAL 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, last 
week when President Clinton addressed 
the joint session of Congress, he chal- 
lenged Congress and the American peo- 
ple to adopt a very far-reaching—and I 
would say expensive—national health 
care proposal. 

Mr. President, let me say that sev- 
eral of the things that the President 
stated I happen to agree with. He men- 
tioned that we should cover all Ameri- 
cans, even if they have a preexisting 
condition or lose their job. I agree with 
that. During the debate on last year’s 
tax bill, this body passed legislation to 
remedy that problem. 

I happen to have learned about pre- 
existing conditions the hard way. I 
found out some years ago that I had a 
tumor. I remember I said to the doctor: 
“What does this mean?” He said, 
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“Well, it means you might not be able 
to buy health insurance.” 

Well, we should change that. 

The President said that the health 
care industry is overwhelmed with pa- 
perwork and that we could save bil- 
lions of dollars if we streamline and 
cut back on the amount of paperwork 
that is mandated, in many cases, by 
the Federal Government. 

I happen to agree wholeheartedly, 
and I will be happy to support those ef- 
forts. I would like to see them passed 
as soon as possible—this year, if pos- 
sible. 

I also would mention I have some 
concerns about some of the statements 
the President made. He promised a lot 
of new programs and a lot of new bene- 
fits, and did not come up with the 
money to pay for them. I do not think 
that is responsible. 

People have asked me which one of 
those new benefits do you not like? It 
reminds me of somebody who has just 
been told by, maybe, their fairy god- 
mother, “Here you can have a brand- 
new Cadillac," and then they are told 
by somebody maybe a little more rea- 
sonable, ‘‘We cannot afford that. What 
do you want to give up? Blectric win- 
dows? Or do you want to give up the 
Sun roof? What is it?” 

The President has proposed a very 
expensive, extensive plan that he says 
is going to be available for all Ameri- 
cans. He is going to mandate business 
provide this plan and is going to feder- 
ally subsidize business in that effort. 

I have heard some people say that 
eliminates small business concerns. I 
disagree. I am concerned about the cost 
from a couple of standpoints. I have 
probably spoken against employer 
mandates on this floor as much or 
more than many, so I do not like the 
idea of mandating every business in 
America, small, medium, and large, to 
provide a very expensive plan, a plan 
described by the President as com- 
parable to a Fortune 500 plan. 

A plan that in the private sector 
today ranges between $4,000 to $5,000 
per family. That is a very expensive 
plan. There are lots of businesses in 
North Dakota and Oklahoma and Iowa, 
New Hampshire, you name it, that can- 
not afford that type of plan. 

The President's answer is to offer dis- 
counts. His discounts are enormous 
subsidies, and as a business person I do 
not agree with that. Or maybe as a tax- 
payer, Iam not sure I would concur. 

I asked a question of both Mrs. Clin- 
ton and various other administration 
health care advisers. I said, ‘‘Correct 
me if I am wrong, but if an employer 
has an employee, let us say in Fargo, 
ND, and that employee makes $10,000 a 
year—let us say he is a painter or jani- 
tor, I do not care, some small business. 
And you have an employee who right 
now has no health insurance. The em- 
ployer will be mandated to pay at least 
3.5 percent of payroll or around $350. 
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“The cost of this plan is going to be 
estimated right now $4,200 per family, 
assuming the individual is married. 
You are talking about the Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidizing that plan to the 
tune of $3,850. That is an enormous sub- 
sidy. That is not a discount. That is 
the Federal Government paying 10 
times as much as the employer is pay- 
ing. So it is not a balance. It is not a 
cost share. It is Uncle Sam providing 
90-some-odd percent of the cost for that 
small business. As a small business per- 
son I do not agree with that. As a tax- 
payer, I darned sure do not agree with 
it”? 

Also that same level of insurance is 
provided for people who presently do 
not have insurance. Again, we are out 
promising Cadillacs. The estimate the 
administration has given said the total 
amount of subsidies for the uninsured 
and small business will be $160 billion. 
In other words we would only pay $160 
billion more today under the Presi- 
dent’s program—and this is over 5 
years—than what we are today. I think 
they have grossly underestimated this 
cost. 

If the subsidy for one person with a 
family is equally to as much as almost 
$4,000 and you have as many as 37 mil- 
lion people uninsured and you have 
millions of others who are under- 
insured or certainly do not have that 
expensive of a plan, you are talking 
about a lot more than $160 billion in 
net increases. 

Marty Feldstein ran an estimate and 
said it would cost as much as $120 bil- 
lion more per year. I think that is a lot 
closer to reality. 

So I mention this just to say I think 
Congress and the administration have 
a responsibility to be responsible and 
not necessarily to promise a package of 
benefits that is grossly irresponsible or 
one we cannot pay for or one we will 
come back and say 3 years from now 
wait a minute, we made a mistake. We 
promised a whole lot of benefits and, 
look, utilization is way up. More people 
are using these benefits than before. 

Iam afraid that is likely what would 
happen. If you look at what happened 
during the growth of Medicare, and 
Medicaid, you will see two programs 
where costs were grossly underesti- 
mated by their sponsors, by the admin- 
istrations, by Congress. I am afraid 
that is what is happening here. It 
would be hard to imagine you can un- 
derestimate something as widely as 
Congress did when they created the 
Medicare system, but I think we may 
be in the process of doing that right 
now. 

I will give a couple of other exam- 
ples. The President also proposed we 
have the Federal Government now as- 
sume health care costs for early retir- 
ees between the ages of 55 and 65. Why 
he did that, I do not know. I see no rea- 
son to do that, but I do know as a re- 
sult he is asking taxpayers in North 
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Dakota and Oklahoma to subsidize a 
lot of fairly wealthy people to help pay 
their insurance. American workers are 
having a hard enough time paying 
their own insurance and their own 
health care costs but now we are say- 
ing that is the responsibility of the 
taxpayer to pick up 80 percent of retir- 
ees’ health care costs between the ages 
of 55 and 65? That is an outrage. And 
that is enormously expensive. 

Mr. Magaziner when he announced 
this said he estimated it would cost 
about $5 billion a year. I think he so 
grossly underestimated that figure it is 
phenomenal. I can think of cases where 
a lot of companies—in many cases larg- 
er companies, where they have had 
early retirement incentives, where 
they have tried to encourage people to 
retire early—in many cases they gave 
lump sum bonuses, they gave termi- 
nation bonuses and in many cases they 
said we will continue your health care 
until you are eligible—until you are 65, 
eligible for Medicare. 

Now Uncle Sam is saying we will 
take that over. Where is that a Federal 
responsibility? Why in the world would 
the Federal Government pick up the li- 
ability of corporations that have 
signed agreements? Why should Uncle 
Sam come in and say we will pick up 
that. Do we have surplus money laying 
around I am not aware of? I just cannot 
see how that fits into this program. 

It is interesting that the President 
did not even touch on this in the cost 
estimates released prior to his Joint 
Address to Congress last week. I think 
he should be embarrassed at this pro- 
posal. I think that is enormously ex- 
pensive and will only grow in cost. 

Then the President has said we will 
make drugs available for Medicare re- 
cipients and also make long-term 
health care available. He estimates the 
drug provisions will cost $72 billion 
over the first 5 years, the long-term 
health care $80 billion over the first 5 
years. I would be willing to wager 
those estimates are far short of reality. 
I cannot help but think if you add all 
these benefits together, I see about $600 
or $700 billion under the President’s 
figures of new benefits. And to pay for 
it I see $105 billion in new taxes—so- 
called sin taxes on cigarettes. I have 
heard people say we will raise taxes on 
cigarettes by 75 cents a pack. That will 
make the tax on cigarettes equal to 
about $1 a pack. But 75 cents a pack 
does not even come close to raising $105 
billion so he still needs additional reve- 
nues to make that amount. 

My point is, if you add all the bene- 
fits together that have been promised, 
you are talking about $600 billion or 
$700 billion of new benefits, and new 
taxes to pay for it about $120 billion. 
The rest of it is to come from savings. 
I have not seen this body really willing 
to make any significant savings under 
Medicare or Medicaid in the last sev- 
eral years. We have had reconciliation 
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packages that have attempted to do so 
but have not. Medicare and Medicaid 
have continued to compound and nei- 
ther the House nor the Senate has 
shown a real willingness to get those 
programs under control. 

I did not hear the President talk 
about means testing or other provi- 
sions that would help get those pro- 
grams under control. So it looks like 
he is trying to finance most of this— 
partly by a sin tax, but that only cov- 
ers about one-seventh of the new prom- 
ises. The proposed cuts in Medicare and 
Medicaid I think will not hold up be- 
cause, again, there are no changes in 
eligibility, no changes in fundamental 
structures of those two programs. As a 
matter of fact, he is expanding those 
programs by adding additional benefits 
under Medicare and Medicaid: long- 
term health care and prescription 
drugs. 

So I do not see those programs being 
cut by one half. I actually see them 
continuing to explode. 

And so I think he has a serious prob- 
lem. I think he has a credibility prob- 
lem. The credibility problem is he has 
over promised and under financed. I do 
not know if it is Congress’ responsibil- 
ity to bail him out or to make the 
numbers match. We do need a real pro- 
gram. I do not think it is fair to the 
American people to go out and tell ev- 
erybody you are going to get a Cadillac 
and then come back a couple years 
later and say, wait a minute, we could 
not afford that; we could only afford a 
Pinto. Whoops, we made a serious mis- 
take. 

What are you going to do, if you over 
promise and you under finance. 

I keep getting this feeling the Presi- 
dent is looking toward price controls. I 
read something in today’s paper, yes, 
he is going to have price controls on in- 
surance and so on. 

Well, price controls will not work. 
They have not worked. They did not 
work in the cattle industry. They did 
not work on natural gas. They will not 
work on health care. 

I have heard people say this adminis- 
tration is going to propose a global 
budget. That is like saying we are 
going to have a global budget on the 
amount of food you are going do 
consume. Frankly, it will not work. 
And it will not work in health care ei- 
ther. 

So if price controls will not work, 
they will have to control volume, be- 
cause you control the prices and yet 
you see the prices escalate. So you will 
have to have controls on volume which 
ultimately will lead to the rationing of 
health care. Finally, you are going to 
have a massive increase in involvement 
and Government bureaucracy and regu- 
lation. 

Instead of cutting paperwork, which 
the President also called for, you are 
going to be expanding it. You are going 
to have to have a Federal Govern- 
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mental police mechanism of some kind 
to try to contain these costs, both in 
price and in volume. If we do that, I 
think, one, you will see waiting lines; 
two, you will see rationing; and three, 
you will see the quality of health care 
deteriorate and deteriorate rapidly. 

Mr. President, if there is one other 
real major concern I have with the 
President’s package it is the idea, the 
concept that one size fits all. This na- 
tional benefits board or plan, this idea 
that every plan in America has to offer 
the same standard benefit I think is a 
mistake. I think individuals in North 
Dakota may well want a different plan 
than individuals in New York City. 
They may need a different plan. 

Right now, there are thousands of 
different plans in the United States. I 
do not think it is all that bad. Right 
now, Federal employees are able to 
choose amongst 50 some odd health 
care plans. I think that is good. I think 
it is healthy. I think consumers should 
have that choice both in range of bene- 
fits and in the cost. If we mandate one 
size fits all, everybody has to have the 
exact same benefit package, that bene- 
fit package will only grow because ev- 
erybody is going to lobby us to make 
sure their benefits are included as part 
of the standard package. So it will be 
enormously expensive but also we will 
be shutting out all the ingenuity and 
all the creativeness of individuals to 
try and get health care costs down. 

For example, employers have devised 
methods of self-insuring so they can 
cut the redtape, so they do not have to 
file a paperwork claim on every single 
little$100 claim. This has proven to be 
cost effective and yet this administra- 
tion would say no, you cannot have a 
self-insured plan. 3 

I ran a manufacturing company in 
Ponca City, OK, and we self-insured for 
the first several thousand dollars. It 
has worked. We have copayments with 
the employees for 20 percent for the 
first several thousand dollars. It helped 
get health care costs down. 

That plan would be outlawed under 
the President's provision. You could 
not self-insure unless you had over 
5,000 employees. I do not have many 
employers in my State that would 
meet that definition. I doubt there are 
that many in North Dakota or in other 
States. Why would we meddle, or why 
would we outlaw hundreds of plans that 
are really doing a very good job, that 
the employers and the employees have 
negotiated to their mutual benefit. 
Why would we say, no, that is not good 
enough. You have to have what Uncle 
Sam determines is best—Washington, 
DC, this task force, Mrs. Clinton, 
President Clinton, and Congress have 
devised. They have designed a health 
care plan that everybody should have 
and no one can have anything dif- 
ferent. 

Oh, well, we will let you purchase ad- 
ditional benefits on top of that if you 
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so choose, but this is going to be a Cad- 
illac already so you do not need to. 
That is just getting the extra frills. 
That is giving you a little seat warmer. 
That is going to give you not only the 
electric windows but we are going to 
give you the ultimate stereo system. If 
you want to purchase that, you can do 
so. 

That is what they are telling us right 
now. Actually, I believe I read there 
are over 100 million people in America 
today with a dental plan. Now, as I un- 
derstand the President’s package, den- 
tal coverage would be included for kids 
but not for adults. The plan that we 
have devised in Nickles Machine Corp., 
in Ponca City, we have a dental plan. It 
is a little different. We only pay half of 
it and the employee pays half, but it 
works and we did it for adults as well 
as children. 

And if you want to have a dental plan 
under the Clinton proposal, you are 
going to lose the current tax deduction 
unless you happen to have a union 
agreement, and then they will allow 
you to have it for the next 10 years, an- 
other little deal maybe to get the 
unions to sign off on this package so 
people who have overwhelmingly ex- 
pensive plans, yes, they can continue 
to have the ultra generous plans and 
they can continue to get the tax deduc- 
tions for that. 

Mr. President, my complaint is really 
I think there is a lot of creativeness in 
America, and I think we ought to give 
consumers more choices, not fewer 
choices. And the net result of the 
President’s health care plan is to say 
you are going to have three choices. 
The choices are all going to be the 
same, the benefits are all going to be 
the same. Maybe you choose from dif- 
ferent providers or different health 
care alliances but that is all you can 
purchase. I will tell you time and time 
again there is going to be some voids. 

I happened to be involved and had 
some problems with an individual in 
my family who had a health care prob- 
lem, a mental health care problem. A 
lot of health care plans have lifetime 
limits in those areas, $25,000. Some do 
not cover it, some go up to $50,000, 
some are higher. So right now a Fed- 
eral employer can shop and say which 
health care plan can best meet my 
needs. 

This is not going to be the case under 
the President’s package. Everybody is 
going to be put into one standard na- 
tional health care plan as if Washing- 
ton DC, knows best. I just disagree 
wholeheartedly with that. 

Mr. President, I will be working with 
other Senators and be introducing a 
health care package that we are going 
to call consumer choice. It is going to 
provide for a multitude of consumer 
options, so individuals will be able to 
choose different or varying degrees of 
health care coverage and different de- 
grees of health care costs as they see 
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their needs like a Federal employee 
does today. 

Would it not make sense for us to 
allow everybody in America to have 
the same options as a Federal em- 
ployee. They can have health insurance 
and they do not lose their health insur- 
ance because of a preexisting illness. 
They do not lose it because they can 
change jobs between Government 
branches. 

We will make it nationwide. Included 
in this will be a medisave account or 
medical IRA option where we will cre- 
ate accounts where people can put in 
money for health care purposes and if 
they do not use it, they can save it for 
later health care needs—long-term 
health care, you name it. They will be 
able to make that choice. This will 
change behavior because people will 
spend their dollars quite differently 
than they spend Government dollars or 
employer dollars. 

One of the reasons why health care 
costs have exploded is because most of 
the time when people are in health care 
somebody else is footing the bill, so 
they do not have a real need or neces- 
sity to even care about how much the 
total bill is. If they are spending their 
own money, it will change their behav- 
ior. They will be much more cost con- 
scious. 

So we will be introducing legislation 
in the near future that will provide 
consumer choice for a multitude of 
plans, for everybody in America, and 
likewise we will include in that a 
medisave or medical IRA account so 
individuals can participate in savings; 
that if they do not need to spend $3,000 
or $4,000 in their family for health care 
costs, they can save a couple thousand 
of it and save it for future needs. 

I think that is a positive step in the 
right direction and hopefully will real- 
ly help to be a real solution to the 
problem. 

So again, Mr. President, I happen to 
agree with some of the President's ini- 
tiatives, a lot of it I do not agree. My 
primary concern now is that the Presi- 
dent has everybody’s hopes up that 
Congress is going to provide a mul- 
titude of benefits but no one knows 
where the money is going to come 
from. And if we do not provide the 
money now, then you are going to see 
big Government come in with massive 
regulations, both in prices and in the 
volume of health care, and the quality 
of health care will deteriorate signifi- 
cantly if that is the case. 

I do not see the solution is just a 
mandate on business. That is sloughing 
it off on business and the net result is 
to put hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions of people out of work. I might 
mention there has been an economic 
study on this governmental mandate, 
and the estimate was that over 3 mil- 
lion people would lose their jobs, and I 
can see that so easy. I used to manage 
a janitorial service when I was going 
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through school and we had employees 
who worked in our group who did not 
have health insurance. If the Govern- 
ment was to come in and mandate a 
very expensive health care plan as pro- 
posed, the net result is those jobs 
would not be there, and so there is an 
economic consequence. There would be 
jobs lost under the President's proposal 
to mandate this on all businesses re- 
gardless of size and regardless of in- 
come. We do not want to pass some- 
thing that does more damage than 
good, I think every Member in this 
body is interested in health care, is in- 
terested in improving health care and 
making health care available to all 
Americans but certainly we should not 
do anything that would put hundreds of 
thousands of people out of work or end 
up promising a lot more than what we 
can afford to pay for. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yields the floor. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 


mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I rise 
for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending committee amendment be 
set aside in order for me to offer an 
amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 970 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress that the total share of Federal spend- 
ing on education should increase by at 
least 1 percent each year until such share 
reaches 10 percent of the total Federal 
budget) 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEF- 
FORDS], for himself, Mr. DODD, Mr. SIMON, 
and Mr. LEVIN, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 970. 

On page 62, after line 19, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 305. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) in order to increase our Nation’s stand- 
ard of living and to increase the number of 
good jobs, the United States must increase 
its productivity and ability to compete in 
the international marketplace by improving 
the educational level of our workforce; 

(2) although efforts are being made to es- 
tablish higher educational standards and 
goals, there is a substantial shortage of re- 
sources to meet such standards and goals; 

(3) States and local communities are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to meet ever 
higher educational standards and goals, and 
States will not be able to fund needed 
changes without Federal help to reach such 
standards and goals; 

(4) the Federal Government has established 
many education programs but failed to pro- 
vide adequate funding for such programs, for 
example one such program provides edu- 
cation to our Nation's disabled students and 
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was established with a promise of 40 percent 
Federal funding but currently receives only 8 
percent Federal funding; 

(5) the annual shortfall in Federal edu- 
cation programs is approximately half of the 
promised funding; 

(6) many needed education improvements 
will not need Federal funds, however, other 
suggested changes such as lengthened school 
years, better pay, after-school activities, 
mentoring for students at risk, programs for 
gifted students, and replacing substandard 
buildings will require substantial Federal as- 
sistance; and 

(7) the Federal contribution to education Is 
less than 2 percent of the total Federal budg- 
et, and in order to make education a na- 
tional priority, the total percentage of Fed- 
eral education funding should be increased 
by 1 percent each year over the next 8 years 
to reach 10 percent of the total Federal budg- 
et. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
total share of the Federal spending on edu- 
cation should increase by at least 1 percent 
each year until such share reaches 10 percent 
of the total Federal budget. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
offer this amendment on behalf of my- 
self and Senators DODD, SIMON, and 
LEVIN. 

Clearly, this is really an incredible 
amendment in the sense of its purpose 
and intent and results. 

Increasing our Federal spending on 
education by 1 percent of total Federal 
expenditures each year until it reaches 
10 percent of the total Federal budget 
will raise the Federal share of all pub- 
lic spending on education to $150 bil- 
lion as compared to the $30 billion we 
spend now. In a sense, this will make 
the Federal Government an equal part- 
ner with local and State governments 
which now fund more than 90 percent 
of our education. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
reestablish our priorities and to look 
to the future to determine what must 
be done in order for this country to 
prosper and to provide what is nec- 
essary for that to occur. 

Many studies have indicated that our 
present state of education places our 
Nation at risk, that if we do not do 
something, we will not only fail to in- 
crease our standard of living, but we 
will see a decreasing standard of living 
for this Nation. This means a decrease 
in the number of jobs, especially the 
number of good-paying jobs. 

We have before us a national crisis. 
Many studies indicate how severely our 
educational system has suffered over 
the years relative to other countries 
and our competitors in the world mar- 
kets. Succeeding in those world mar- 
kets will give us the ability to increase 
our standard of living and increase the 
number of high-paying jobs we have for 
American workers. 

I remember very clearly when I took 
on the responsibility of being the rank- 
ing member on the Education Sub- 
committee. The first group that came 
to visit me was a group of CEO’s. I ex- 
pected, as one might expect, that they 
would be coming to ask for assistance 
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and reduction of taxes or regulations 
or whatever. No. Their request of me 
was, “You have to fully fund Head 
Start. You have to do something about 
our educational system.’’ That led me 
to think about the crisis we find our- 
selves in with respect to how we handle 
our education. 

We are all fond of saying the world is 
full of contradictions, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I argue that none are as glaring 
as the disparity between our verbal 
commitment to education and our fis- 
cal commitment. The gap between the 
two is startling. Policymakers, indeed 
all Americans, understand that access 
to a quality education is absolutely 
fundamental to the well-being of a 
child and to the success of this Nation. 
We all understand education might not 
always end the poverty and despair, 
but it is easily the surest route. 

The annual shortfall in Federal pro- 
grams is approximately half of the 
promised funding. Democrat and Re- 
publican Governors, including Bill 
Clinton and former President George 
Bush, understood how essential edu- 
cation is to the well-being of every 
child and to this Nation. They came to- 
gether in 1989 and established six na- 
tional educational goals. Those goals, 
which have been embraced by edu- 
cators, parents, and policymakers, de- 
tailed basic expectations of our coun- 
try. They state that by the end of the 
decade all children will start school 
ready to learn; the high school gradua- 
tion rate will increase to at least 90 
percent; American students between 
grades 8, 4, and 12 will have dem- 
onstrated competency in challenging 
subject matter; every school in Amer- 
ica will ensure that students learn to 
use their minds well so they may be 
prepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive em- 
ployment in our modern economy; U.S. 
students will be first in the world in 
science and mathematics; every adult 
will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills needed to com- 
pete in a global economy; every school 
in America will be free of drugs and vi- 
olence; and there will be a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

These were the goals that were estab- 
lished. 

We will also proceed in the next week 
or so to codifying these goals for the 
2ist century. When we look at them, it 
will become clear that we must estab- 
lish the mechanisms for reaching these 
goals. At this point, our most basic 
challenge is to determine how to pro- 
vide the funds to reach those goals. 

Mr. President, I would be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRYOR). The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the resolution offered by our 
colleague from Vermont. I think it 
really makes sense. In fiscal year 1949 
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we spent 9 percent of our Federal budg- 
et on education. We now by the most 
generous calculation spend 3 percent. I 
see this graph that Senator Dopp is 
going to give us very shortly shows 2 
percent. But whether it is 2 percent or 
3 percent, we are just not doing what 
we should. 

What if we adopt this amendment, 
this sense-of-the-Senate amendment, 
offered by our colleague from Ver- 
mont? Where do we get the money? It 
is a very good question, and the ques- 
tion and the answer is we have to make 
education a priority in this Nation as 
we have not. Is another B-2 bomber 
going to do more for the future of our 
country than putting that same 
amount into education? Those are the 
kinds of questions we have to ask; not 
just on the B-2 bombers, but on a great 
many other things. Education is cost- 
ly, but the alternative to spending 
money on education is infinitely more 
costly. 

When I was in about the fourth grade 
or something like that, I remember the 
geography lesson where it said the 
United States is a rich country because 
of all of our natural resources. I be- 
lieved that up until not too many years 
ago. All of a sudden I realized the coun- 
tries that had gained economically so 
much in recent years, like Japan, like 
Taiwan, like Sweden, are countries 
with virtually no natural resources. 
But they have invested in their human 
resources, and that is what we have to 
do. As late as 1986, the nation with the 
highest average industrial wage per 
hour was the United States of America. 
Here we are, 7 years later, and 13 na- 
tions are ahead of us. As you look at 
those nations, what makes the dif- 
ference? 

They have invested in their human 
resources. We have to do the same. We 
all read the tragic story about the 
murder of Michael Jordan’s father. It 
was interesting to me to read about the 
two young men who were charged with 
his death. Obviously, I have no ability 
to judge their innocence or guilt, but 
they both went to the same school. 
They were both high school dropouts. 
What if we had put a few more dol- 
lars—early, when they were in the sec- 
ond or third grade, when you knew 
whether they were having trouble or 
not—into their education and into 
helping them? We are going to spend 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year incarcerating 
them, probably, for a long period of 
years. How much better it would have 
been to do this early. 

Unless anyone misunderstands what 
we are talking about at the Federal 
level, and talking about more re- 
sources, that has to happen at the 
State and local level also, and we have 
to reexamine the things we do. 

We go to school an average of 180 
days a year. In Japan, they go to 
school an average of 243 days a year. In 
Germany, they go an average of 240 
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days a year. We can fool ourselves into 
believing we can learn as much in 180 
days as they do in 243 or 240, but we are 
only fooling ourselves. 

Why do we go 180 days? Well, the the- 
ory is so that these pages and so that 
our children and our grandchildren can 
go out and harvest the crops. I live at 
route 1, Makanda, IL, population 402. 
Even in Makanda, IL, the children are 
not going out harvesting the crops be- 
cause we have combines, because the 
world has changed, but our educational 
system has not changed with it. We 
need resources. Money is not the only 
answer, but it is essential. 

I have, this past year, dropped in and 
visited 18 schools in the city of Chi- 
cago, primarily in the impoverished 
areas. I took no reporters along with 
me. I just tried to find out what really 
is needed to lift the schools. I learned 
a lot. Among other things, I learned 
that a principal makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. If you find a prin- 
cipal who believes in those children 
and has his or her teachers geared up, 
you will see a real response. One prin- 
cipal I met said these words: ‘“These 
children do not have much potential.” 
I was very depressed. It was a depress- 
ing school, not surprisingly. 

But one of the things I discovered—I 
spent one day visiting New York City 
schools, and I am not suggesting they 
do not have problems, because they do, 
clearly—but New York City schools, by 
comparison, are better equipped, and 
they spend an average of $2,400 per 
pupil more than Chicago schools, No 
question, resources make a difference. 

What our colleague from Vermont is 
suggesting, along with my colleague 
from Connecticut—and both have been 
great in speaking up on this issue of 
education—is that, as a nation, we 
have to invest in the future of our Na- 
tion more than we are doing right now. 
They are absolutely correct. I am 
proud to be a cosponsor. 

I do not know whether or not my col- 
league from Vermont is going to ask 
for a rollcall vote on this, but this 
ought to resoundingly pass. I tend to 
think we ought to get a recorded vote 
on this, so that people go on record as 
to whether or not they are for this. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely thank the Senator from Illinois 
for his statement. As far as getting a 
recorded vote, I am not sure on that 
yet. I look at today as a warning shot 
toward next year. Today, I want to 
alert everyone as to what must be 
faced in the future and what we must 
start doing next year. So I will reserve 
as to whether or not I intend to ask for 
a recorded vote at this time. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DODD] has worked long and hard on 
this issue, and he and I are planning to 
travel at home and abroad, so to speak, 
to ascertain the effectiveness of what 
needs to be done to be effective in this 
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area. I wonder if he would like to take 
some time now. I would be happy to 
yield, or I can finish my statement, 
whatever he desires. 

Mr. DODD. I apologize. I did not hear 
the last statement. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator at this point, or I will 
go forward. 

Mr. DODD. I thank my colleague. If I 
may, I would like to begin the debate 
on this side and exchange some of the 
views and thoughts on this issue. 

Let me underscore my colleague’s 
last point: This is an opportunity to 
raise the profile of an important issue, 
Mr, President. This is a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. There is nothing le- 
gally binding about what we are pro- 
posing here, but it is an effort by the 
Senator from Vermont, myself, and 
others who are interested, to try to 
draw attention to what has happened 
over the years with regard to budgets 
as they affect elementary and second- 
ary education. 

As we look to the 2lst century and 
the needs of our society, we propose a 
target goal to get the Federal commit- 
ment to education back to roughly 
what it was—as the Senator from Illi- 
nois pointed out—in 1949, or a bit above 
where it was some 12 or 13 years ago. 
Rather than binding our colleagues 
here to a specific up or down vote, this 
is an effort to put our colleagues on no- 
tice that this is something we intend 
to pursue over the coming years, to try 
to raise that level of commitment and, 
hopefully, simultaneously, to be able 
to offer a reduction in the dependency 
on the local property tax, which is 
strangling an awful lot of our people in 
this country. 

As our colleague from Iowa, Senator 
HARKIN, pointed out not too many 
months ago, “Where was it written in 
the Constitution of the United States 
that elementary and secondary edu- 
cation had to be supported by a local 
property tax?’’ That is not written any- 
where in the Constitution. Today, we 
see how strapped our citizenry is, 
under increasing economic pressures 
and, yet, 93 percent of the cost of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is 
coming from local property taxes and 
State taxes. 

The Federal commitment to edu- 
cation is down now to about 2 percent, 
about $9 billion of that goes to support 
elementary and secondary education. 
That is only 6 percent of the total 
spent on local schools—6 percent. I 
would suggest we spend more than that 
within the Pentagon’s budget for reme- 
dial education. That is a sad comment 
in my view on where our priorities are 
as a nation. 

So I would say to my colleague from 
Vermont, first of all, I commend him 
for initiating this effort. I am very 
proud to be associated with him in set- 
ting this goal and in working with him 
to see if we cannot have the rhetoric on 
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education matched in some small way 
by our actions. I do not know anyone 
who does not stand up and talk about 
the importance of education. Yet few 
step forward when school finance is the 
subject. 

I do not, however, simply subscribe 
to the notion that more money nec- 
essarily buys you better education. 
There is clearly an equation in terms 
of expenditure, but we have seen that 
spending a great deal of money is no 
guarantee of a quality of education. 
But it is also just as true that if you do 
not invest intelligently and allocate 
resources intelligently you do not get 
the desired results. And, in this debate, 
numbers can be misleading. 

For instance, as one of our colleagues 
points out in Alaska, the per pupil ex- 
penditure is very high, nearly $9,000. 
But not all these dollars flow into the 
classrooms and the results of Alaskan 
students do not necessarily match up 
to the amount of money being spent. 
But in Alaska the transportation costs 
for students are incredibly high and ac- 
count for a significant portion of per 
pupil expenditure. So you get a dis- 
torted picture if you judge Alaska just 
by per pupil expenditure without con- 
sidering the cost of providing and de- 
livering that education. 

The same could be said of New York 
City or other urban areas with the 
problems of security. New Haven, CT, 
spends $700,000 a year on security— 
$700,000 for metal detectors and cops in 
school. If New Haven did not have to 
spend that $700,000 on security, then I 
presume students could have more 
books, more language labs, more com- 
puters. But instead, when you go to 
those schools there is a cop on every 
corridor and metal detectors when you 
go in to school. 

In Bridgeport, CT, if you go to Long- 
fellow School, there is bulletproof glass 
in the kindergarten. Or to go to the 
Miinoz Marin School in Bridgeport, an- 
other elementary school, you get bused 
if you live a block and a half away. If 
you do not, you might get shot, 
stabbed, or beaten up. While necessary, 
these efforts to protect students raises 
the cost of education. Unfortunately, it 
has little to do with education. But it 
is a matter of the educational budget. 

In Hartford, CT, they are struggling 
to meet their educational needs. I have 
a sister who teaches in the largest 
inner-city elementary school in the 
State of Connecticut. She has taught 
there for almost a decade. Often, she 
reaches into her own pocket to buy 
pencils and paper and toilet paper for 
students because of the absence of re- 
sources for those kids. 

The question comes up: Why do not 
some of the suburban communities of 
Hartford pitch in and contribute? That 
debate has been going on for years. The 
fact of the matter is we could fight a 
civil war in this country over that 
issue. Rather than fight that battle, 
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why can’t we, on a national level, allo- 
cate more resources to education. We 
can get away from the property tax de- 
bate; we may even be able to reduce 
and lower those property taxes, and 
then we can really start talking about 
providing resources to those areas that 
need them the most. 

Mr. President, this is a critical de- 
bate and takes place at an especially 
appropriate time of the year. 

For the past several weeks, American 
children repeated an age-old ritual in 
this country. Outfitted with notebooks, 
backpacks, and stories of their summer 
vacations they headed back to school. 
This annual journey is one full of hope 
for most American families. For gen- 
erations education has been the step- 
ping stone to success in our country, 
the stepping stone to a good job anda 
better life. 

But beyond the sudden appearance of 
crossing guards and school buses, too 
few of us take note of the significance 
of this yearly event, and I fear too few 
of us realize that many of our children 
are returning to schools in crisis. 

Even for us here in Congress, the 
daily rhythm of school seems little 
more than a distant memory. Fall for 
us has a different meaning as we grind 
through the long nights and frequent 
votes necessary to pass the 13 appro- 
priations bills that will set Federal 
spending policy for the next year. It is 
a grueling process, one that makes it 
difficult at times to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the very votes that we are 
casting. 

Yet as we deliberate on the Labor- 
HHS package before us today, I think 
it is important to take time out to re- 
flect upon the fundamental issue at 
hand; that is, the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to support Amer- 
ican public education, a responsibility 
I am sad to say that we are not living 
up to. That is why Senator JEFFORDS 
and I and several others are offering 
this amendment today calling on the 
Federal Government to revive its com- 
mitment to the education of our chil- 
dren. 

The American system of free public 
education is a foundation of our mod- 
ern democracy. From the founding 
days of the Republic to the present, we 
have always supported education as the 
great equalizer of opportunity that re- 
gardless of where you are born, regard- 
less of the economic circumstances 
that you have been born into. It does 
not make any difference what color 
you are, what ethnic background you 
are, what religion you are, where your 
parents happen to work, each and 
every child deserves and ought to find 
equal opportunity in the American 
public education system. 

Unfortunately, however, for an in- 
creasing number. of our Nation’s chil- 
dren the promise of access to a quality 
education has become little more than 
a cruel hoax. The stark reality is that 
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for millions of American children there 
are no books, no regular teachers, and 
no safe classrooms. For these children, 
education is an empty promise and the 
doors that are supposed to open remain 
too often barred. 

Nearly every week I visit a school in 
my home State of Connecticut. Over 
the course of the last decades I have 
visited with students from every public 
secondary school in the State of Con- 
necticut. I would love to show off many 
of these schools to my Senate col- 
leagues—beautiful campuses with ath- 
letics and art centers, libraries full of 
books, and computers, and young peo- 
ple pursuing courses in science and 
math that makes the complexities of 
the Federal budget process seem like 
simple arithmetic. For these students 
their future is full of promise and hope. 

But that is not the only picture I can 
paint of public education in my home 
State. Just as real are the schools on 
the other extreme, elementary schools 
where children must be bused, as I 
mentioned a moment ago, a block and 
a half so they do not get shot on the 
way to school, classrooms with bullet- 
proof glass, institutions with books so 
old and worn out and out of date as to 
be rendered useless, schools where kids 
stand in long lines to share a single 
computer. 

I have heard a lot of rhetoric, Mr. 
President, over the years as to why 
these situations exist. Usually it is the 
kids who are at fault for being lazy. 
Sometimes, it is the parents who do 
not seem to care. Very often I hear 
about ineffective teachers. I am sure 
there is some basis to all of these 
charges and complaints, but we have 
got to stop fooling ourselves. Those 
children that I see standing in line to 
share a computer after school care a 
great deal about their education, so do 
the parents who get their kids to 
school and the teachers who try to 
keep it open. The reason the school 
does not have more computers or his- 
tory books that go beyond the Water- 
gate years, the reason the school is 
failing, is because they do not have 
adequate resources. 

I mentioned earlier that my sister 
teaches in the largest inner city ele- 
mentary school in Hartford, supplies in 
her classroom are painfully limited. 
And she is not an isolated case, nor is 
Hartford an isolated city in that re- 
gard. 

But this is not happening in my own 
State alone. Across the country there 
are similar disparities. Jonathan Kosol 
reports that in Chicago on an average 
day a quarter of all teachers in the sys- 
tem are substitutes, because there is 
not enough money to pay for perma- 
nent positions. On a typical May morn- 
ing 20,000 children will not even have a 
substitute teacher. Mr. President, re- 
gretfully, money does matter. 

Our current system of local financing 
for schools has failed. Today State leg- 
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islatures across the country are torn 
apart over how to address these basic 
inequities. The traditional Federal role 
embodied in the pending bill before us 
has been in compensatory education, 
trying to address the needs of the dis- 
advantaged by directing extra re- 
sources to needy students, and the Fed- 
eral commitment in this effort has 
been substantial. 

Unfortunately, it has not been 
enough. At precisely the time in our 
Nation’s history when the challenges 
to our schools are at their greatest, the 
Federal commitment to education has 
declined. Spending for education has 
gone from a high of 6 percent of the 
Federal budget in 1979 to an estimated 
2 percent for 1994. 

And that is reflected in this chart 
showing the expenditures over the 
years—6 percent in 1979, then pretty 
much a steadily decline, and a little 
bump in 1989, and now down to 2 per- 
cent this year. 

During the same period, the Federal 
share of the total spending for public 
elementary and secondary schools in 
this country has gone from 10 percent 
to nearly 6 percent. 

This chart here, again, reflects that 
decline. 

Again, there are more dollars being 
spent because the budget has gone up 
in that time, but this country has al- 
ways understood—and Jefferson said it 
best more than 200 years ago. He said 
“If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free; it expects what never was and 
never will be.” That was true in 1816 
when he said it first. And it is cer- 
tainly true as we are approaching the 
21st century. 

Mr. President, our children are pay- 
ing the price for this in lower achieve- 
ment, poor attendance, and lost poten- 
tial. But they are not the only ones 
who stand to suffer. It is clear that our 
economy is changing. We face growing 
competition from overseas, as the 
world economy becomes more inter- 
dependent. Business has become multi- 
national as goods and capital flow 
around the world with breathtaking 
speed. In the past, industries were tied 
to their communities by infrastructure 
and tradition. Today, large companies 
are on the move and they are searching 
for a highly developed infrastructure— 
both physical and human. 

We, as a people, must compete in this 
economy. And two clear choices 
confront us: We can build on our most 
valuable resource, which remains un- 
paralleled in the world—our highly 
trained and educated work force—or we 
can allow our skills to continue to 
erode and find ourselves in a race to 
the bottom competing for ever lower 
wage jobs. If we end up on the latter 
path because of the failure of our edu- 
cational system, then we will all suf- 
fer—not just parents or teachers or 
children. Each and every one of us will 
feel the effect of our national economy 
in decline. 
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The education of our children is an 
investment that we all must make and 
it is long-term investment. The payoff 
is not quick. From preschool programs 
to support for elementary and second- 
ary schools to Federal student loans 
and Pell grants for postsecondary edu- 
cation, quality education, requires a 
commitment spanning nearly 20 years 
for each and every child. And right now 
it is a commitment we are failing to 
make. 

Too many of our children slip 
through the cracks and do not finish 
high school or master the most basic 
skills. The consequences of this are 
high for each and every one of us. In 
1990, about 13 percent of all high school 
dropouts were unemployed. The figure 
was about 6 percent for those with a 
high school diploma and about 3 per- 
cent for those with a college degree. 

And, again, this chart here reflects 
that statistic it also shows that, mi- 
nority populations of Afro-American 
and Hispanic populations have an even 
harder time without education. 

Nearly 30 percent of Americans stu- 
dents do not finish high school in 4 
years. And it is estimated that each 
year’s class of dropouts cost the Nation 
some $250 billion in lost wages and for- 
gone taxes over their lifetimes. Some 
costs us even more. More than 80 per- 
cent of prison inmates are high school 
dropouts. And each inmate costs tax- 
payers on an average of nearly $30,000 a 
year to keep in prison in this country. 
In some States, that number is lower 
and in some much higher. But we spend 
$30,000 a yearto keep an inmate in jail, 
and 80 percent of that population 
dropped out of school. 

Regrettably, we are failing even our 
students who stay in school. High 
school graduates are ill-prepared for 
the workplace of the 21st century. 
While only 22 percent of jobs today re- 
quire a college education, more than 
half of all new jobs created by the end 
of the century will require some edu- 
cation beyond high school and one- 
third will require a college degree. 

Many look at these statistics and 
conclude that our schools are failing. I 
look at these statistics and the budget 
before us today and say that we are 
failing our schools. We are simply not 
putting the kind of resources into 
these institutions necessary to prepare 
our students for the high technology 
world of the 2lst century. We are past 
the time, Mr. President, when each 
community could afford to set its own 
school schedule and curriculum in iso- 
lation. We must have a national agenda 
to address a national problem. And 
that is why this sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution put forward by the Senator 
from Vermont, myself, and others calls 
for education spending as a share of the 
Federal Government to increase by 1 
percent per year until it accounts for 
10 percent of all Federal expenditures 
by the year 2004. 
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Of course, money alone—and I have 
said this before—is not going to solve 
the problem. I can already hear the 
critics now arguing that the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont and I 
want to solve the problem by indis- 
criminately throwing money at it. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

To be sure, the Federal Government 
must throw its weight behind efforts to 
improve America’s schools through 
systematic reform. The national edu- 
cation goals and the move to set vol- 
untary standards are all integral parts 
of this effort. So, too, are efforts to en- 
courage standards of teachers and in- 
crease parental involvement in the 
children’s schools. 

But, in my view, Mr. President, we 
simply cannot get away from the issue 
of finance. The fact remains that the 
best predictor of the quality of public 
education in this Nation is the wealth 
of the community in which the school 
is located. And to tackle the issue of 
school finance means we must confront 
the issue of property taxes head on. 

On my school visits in Connecticut, 
the greatest travesty of all to me is 
that I can literally walk from some of 
the Nation’s best public schools in 
Fairfield County, CT to some of the 
most distressed schools in the inner 
city of Bridgeport. It is only a few 
blocks away and it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say I can walk from one school 
to the other. The juxtaposition of the 
wealth in Fairfield County and the pov- 
erty of Bridgeport is not unique to my 
State. It is found throughout our coun- 
try. 

The greatest contributor to this dis- 
parity of the American education sys- 
tem is this Nation’s historic depend- 
ence on property taxes to support edu- 
cation. Using property taxes as the pri- 
mary method of financing public edu- 
cation is increasingly ineffective. It is 
not a question of undertaxing. Most 
poor cities have very high tax rates. 
But common sense tells us that if prop- 
erty is not worth much to begin with, 
even a high tax rate will yield little 
revenue. 

Property taxes are not only a bad 
way to finance city schools, they are a 
bad public policy as well. The ability to 
purchase a home is part of the Amer- 
ican dream. We all know that. Families 
often save for years to put together a 
down payment in the hopes that a 
home will provide them economic and 
emotional security for the rest of their 
lives. Under the best of conditions, a 
home is a place for children to grow, it 
is a place to borrow against when your 
kids go to college, it is a place to retire 
in our old age. But a house generates 
no real income to be taxed. It is not an 
income producing entity at all. 

In good economic times, one hopes 
his or her home will increase in value. 
In poor economic times, it may de- 
cline. In both cases, the relative worth 
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of one’s home is beyond the home- 
owner’s ability to control. It is ridicu- 
lous that so much of our school reve- 
nue is dependent upon the vagaries of 
the real estate market. It is equally ab- 
surd that a family of means that choos- 
es not to buy a home contributes little 
or nothing to local schools, while a 
family of limited resources that 
scrimps and saves to purchase a home 
is taxed every year at increasing rates 
for that purchase. 

The problems of American education 
are not going to be solved until we 
move beyond the property tax and to- 
ward a more equitable financing sys- 
tem. So this is not just a debate about 
more money, but a reallocation of re- 
sources. The Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation has determined to take a long 
and hard look at these issues. I and 
several of my colleagues have held a 
series of hearings over the past several 
months to lay the groundwork to 
launch a major effort to reexamine our 
entire system of school financing. Sen- 
ator JEFFORDS of Vermont and I, along 
with several others, are planning to 
continue these hearings throughout 
the country and to further examine the 
options available to address this prob- 
lem in a comprehensive fashion. 

While none of us has any magic 
wand, I believe we must think boldly in 
this area. I for one am intrigued with 
the idea of a dedicated value-added tax 
for education. Poll after poll shows 
that Americans are willing to support 
taxes that are dedicated taxes for edu- 
cation, and I think the value-added tax 
needs to be fully examined as an alter- 
nate to the property tax. In particular, 
I would like to see a value-added tax 
that provided some type of property 
tax credit. 

Less than a week ago, President Clin- 
ton made a passionate plea to the peo- 
ple of this country to make access to 
basic health care a right. He briefly 
told us what many of us did not want 
to hear, that it will cost money. But he 
also made a persuasive argument that 
not acting, not stepping forward, not 
acting boldly will cost us more, both in 
terms of money and in terms of our fu- 
ture as a people. 

The situation in education is no dif- 
ferent. We have before us a basic moral 
and ethical question. Throughout our 
history, Americans have held a com- 
mon faith in the value of education re- 
gardless of ideology, regardless of po- 
litical party, that has been a common 
denominator, a theme that has run 
through this Nation from its founding 
days. We have always believed that de- 
mocracy can only flourish if its citi- 
zenry is educated for the task of self- 
governance. 

But educational opportunity does not 
exist for all of us today. The Federal 
Government not only has an interest in 
rectifying the inequities that exist, it 
has an obligation to do so. I urge my 
colleagues to join Senator JEFFORDS of 
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Vermont and myself and others, ac- 
knowledging that imperative by sup- 
porting this resolution. 

This does not bind anyone to a par- 
ticular scheme. It does not bind anyone 
to a particular formula. It simply says 
we in this body, regardless of party, re- 
gardless of geography, understand that 
the wealth of a democratic nation fun- 
damentally depends upon an educated 
population. And that, at the very least, 
we ought to set as a target and a goal 
that 10 percent of our budget will be 
dedicated to educating America. 

If 22 percent of our budget can be 
dedicated to providing the physical se- 
curity of our people, and 50 percent of 
our budget can be dedicated to provid- 
ing for old age and Social Security, can 
we not dedicate 10 percent toward the 
education of future generations of this 
country? How else will this Nation suc- 
ceed, if we fail to make that kind of in- 
vestment? 

I urge the adoption of this resolution 
and commend my colleague from Ver- 
mont for his leadership on this issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
MURRAY). The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, I 
commend our distinguished colleague 
from Vermont for offering this amend- 
ment, and I compliment, my distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut for 
his very strong words in support of the 
amendment. 

I had discussed with Senator JEF- 
FORDS on Friday being added as an 
original cosponsor. I ask unanimous 
consent at this time I be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, in 
listening to the debate and in review- 
ing the amendment, there are just a 
few comments which I would like to 
make. One is that while I agree totally 
with the objective of additional fund- 
ing for education, and I think a 10-per- 
cent figure would be an appropriate fig- 
ure, I pause when I look at the budget 
which we have in this Subcommittee 
on Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. We have a total budget 
of $261 billion. That is a lot of money. 
But the discretionary part of the budg- 
et is limited to $67 billion, and edu- 
cation receives $24.1 billion with an- 
other $4.5 billion out of mandatory 
funding. Health and Human Services 
receives $31.4 billion, Labor has $10.4, 
and related agencies have $1.1 billion. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut talked about President Clin- 
ton’s program for health, and I share 
the President’s objective to have uni- 
versal health coverage for all Ameri- 
cans. But we have a document of 239 
pages that has been presented, which 
has many new spending programs. As I 
review it, although it is only in draft 
form, I do not see the funding within 
the context of the 239 pages. If this pro- 
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gram is to come to the Subcommittee 
on Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, we are going to have a 
very hard time finding the funds for 
this program even within the confines 
of the funding which we have at the 
present time. 

There is no doubt about the need for 
more money in education, and in co- 
sponsoring this amendment, I lend my 
support to that principle. But we are 
going to have to have a reallocation of 
the Federal budget. We have a Federal 
budget of $1.5 trillion, and as Senator 
HARKIN and I have urged repeatedly in 
the Appropriations Committee, we do 
not have sufficient funding allocated 
here. So I raise this point with my col- 
leagues: While I support the goal of 10 
percent of the Federal budget, I see it 
as a very, very difficult goal to attain 
unless we make some very fundamental 
reapportionment of our priorities. 

In this amendment, in the “whereas” 
clauses, I would add another concept, 
and that is the value of education for 
the individual. In the Specter house- 
hold, the value of education was very 
heavily emphasized for the children, 
for my brother and two sisters and my- 
self, largely because my parents had so 
little of it. We prize, perhaps most 
highly, what we do not have. 

My father came from a home in Rus- 
sia, and it was a home notwithstanding 
a dirt floor, and notwithstanding seven 
brothers and a sister and a mother and 
father who shared one room and a dirt 
floor. My father had no formal edu- 
cation at all. He left Russia in 1911, and 
he left Russia because he did not want 
to go to Siberia. He did not want to be 
in the czar’s Army; he did not want to 
be under the czar’s heel. He came to 
the United States. He was proud to 
fight in the First World War, where he 
rose to the lofty rank of buck private. 
Next to his love of family came his pa- 
triotism for the United States, and he 
carried shrapnel in his legs until the 
day he died. But he never went to 
school. He was a well-educated, self- 
educated man. 

My mother came with her parents at 
the age of 5 and went through the 
eighth grade. So in our household, you 
had better go to school, you had better 
study and you had better succeed, if 
you are a child of Lillie Shanin Spec- 
ter, because if you do not, you do not 
do right by your parents, considering 
their sacrifices. So we did that. 

I went to the public schools. I went 
to Russell High School in Russell, KS, 
a school which turned out a very illus- 
trious graduate. Senator ROBERT DOLE 
graduated in 1942. He was not on the 
debating team. Russell High won the 
State championship in debating, but 
Senator DOLE was not a participant. He 
played end on the football team. 

It was a great public education, and I 
wanted my sons to have a public edu- 
cation. So when my wife and I went to 
live in Center City, Philadelphia, and 
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the school system was inadequate, we 
moved to what was called East Falls so 
we could enroll our children in a good 
school. When our son, Shanin, was 5 
years old, we took him over to the pub- 
lic school, and they said they would be 
glad to enroll him in February and he 
can come in September and go into the 
afternoon session. So when Senator 
DODD says we have to make sacrifices 
for our children, I agree with him. 

I was making $10,000 a year as assist- 
ant district attorney at that time, 
when we put our son Shanin in a pri- 
vate school called Penn Charter. Penn 
Charter had a great slogan over the 
doorway. It said: 

Good education is better than riches. 

I read that slogan, and I believed it. 
And my son got a good education. My 
wife and I got no riches, but we were 
prepared to make the sacrifices for our 
children, and we did. 

We need to make sacrifices as a na- 
tion. We need to make sacrifices so 
children can have a good education and 
the chance to succeed in this country. 

We have insufficient funding for the 
big cities’ schools in this country. 
There are some very wealthy districts 
which have adequate funding, but that 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

The “whereas” clause says: 

States and local communities are finding 
it increasingly difficult to meet ever higher 
educational standards and goals. 

I think that is true. But I also think 
States and local communities are 
going to have to do more. When Sen- 
ator DODD criticizes the property taxes, 
I think he is right. We are going to 
have to find better ways of financing 
education. But not just by the Federal 
Government. It is going to have to be 
by State and local governments, as 
well. So this is a national goal.And 
what the Federal Government will do 
is not going to be by way of substitute. 

So I compliment my distinguished 
colleague from Vermont and my distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut. 
They are on the authorizing commit- 
tee, and it is great to be on the author- 
izing committee because on the author- 
izing committee you have great lati- 
tude in the figure that you put in the 
authorizing bill. But when it comes to 
the Appropriations Committee, I do 
not know what it is with Senator HAR- 
KIN and I; we do not have quite the 
same figures to put in the appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr. DODD. If my colleague will yield, 
if he would like to swap seats, he can 
take my seat on the authorizing com- 
mittee and I will take his seat on the 
Appropriations Committee, right now, 
I will make that deal with the Senator. 

Mr. SPECTER. It is a deal, abso- 
lutely, positively. 

Now, I want the rest of the preroga- 
tives to go with it, chairmanship of 
that subcommittee, and I will make 
that trade without even a draft choice 
thrown in. I will not insist on that 
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lofty position on the Foreign Relations 
Committee which the Senator from 
Connecticut occupies or all the other 
emoluments that come with his unique 
status. He was elected in the banner 
year of 1980, the same time I came to 
the Senate. I have been next to Senator 
Dopp for a long time. But I will make 
him that trade, and then I will watch 
him squirm on the Appropriations 
Committee, and I will watch him de- 
liver on the 10-percent increase. And 
we will try. But we have to face the 
basic fact of a need for a very material 
reallocation of priorities. 

I see my distinguished colleague, the 
chairman of this committee, on his 
feet. I know he has a unanimous-con- 
sent request he wants to propound and 
a lot of other important things to say, 
so, Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
want to speak on this amendment. Be- 
fore I get to it, let me just propound a 
unanimous-consent request that has 
been cleared. 

Madam President, on behalf of the 
majority leader, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the previous unanimous-con- 
sent agreement relating to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 74 be modi- 
fied as follows: That at 9:30 a.m., on 
Tuesday, September 28, the Senate 
begin consideration of the committee 
amendment on page 74; that there be a 
time limit of 3 hours for debate, with 
the time equally divided and controlled 
in the usual form; that at 2:15 p.m., on 
Tuesday, September 28, the Senate 
begin consideration of the committee 
amendment on page 19, with no amend- 
ments in order thereto; with 20 min- 
utes remaining for debate, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled between Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and NICKLES; that when 
the time is used or yielded back, the 
Senate vote on or in relation to the 
committee amendment on page 19; that 
upon disposition of that committee 
amendment, and without intervening 
action or debate, the Senate vote on or 
in relation to the committee amend- 
ment on page 74. 

Mr. SPECTER. That is agreed to by 
this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Reserving the right 
to object, I just want to clarify, Madam 
President, as to where we stand on my 
amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. The Senator’s amend- 
ment is still right now before us. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I did not catch what 
time something was going to start, and 
I did not have that. Will I have at least 
10 minutes to finish on my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HARKIN. We are going to finish 
the Senator’s amendment right now. 

i Mr. JEFFORDS. OK. Fine. No prob- 
em. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, for 
the benefit of my colleagues, the unan- 
imous-consent request just granted 
provides all debate on the committee 
amendment relating to abortion will 
take place on Tuesday, beginning at 
9:30 a.m. There will be a total limit of 
3 hours equally divided. We will then 
break for the respective party cau- 
cuses. At 2:15, then, there will be 20 
minutes remaining for debate on the 
committee amendment dealing with 
Davis-Bacon, and that will be con- 
trolled by Senators KENNEDY and NICK- 
LES, 20 minutes evenly divided. A vote 
will occur on the Davis-Bacon amend- 
ment. As soon as that is over with, 
there will be a vote on or in relation to 
the abortion amendment. 

I just wanted to clarify that for Sen- 
ators who may not be here and who 
may be watching. 

I believe the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Connecticut has a great deal of 
merit. It sends an important signal 
about our national priorities, and it 
says, really, that education ought to be 
at the top of our national priority list, 
with a goal of 10 percent of the Federal 
budget devoted to education. And the 
course is to take steps in the next 
years to move us toward our goal being 
implemented. 

I am often struck by how dramati- 
cally the education debate has changed 
just during my tenure in Congress. As 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives in the 1970’s, I remember that the 
education debate centered around es- 
tablishing a policy that was called one- 
third, one-third, one-third; that our 
primary, elementary, and secondary 
education ought to be funded one-third 
from the Federal Government, one- 
third from State government, and one- 
third locally. There was a great deal of 
national debate that surrounded that, 
and then it sort of died out and nothing 
ever came of it. 

Now, of course, this would have re- 
quired a bigger commitment from the 
Federal Government but, as has been 
said by other Senators, this would have 
helped equalize funding between dis- 
tricts and would have alleviated the 
burden on local property taxpayers. 

As I have said before, Madam Presi- 
dent, there is nowhere written in 
stone—it is not in the Constitution of 
the United States—that property taxes 
must fund our Nation’s schools. It is 
something that has just sort of devel- 
oped in our country. 

As a result of that, obviously, if you 
have an area with a lot of people who 
make good money, you have good 
schools. If you have a district where 
people do not have much money, you 
have bad schools. 

I cannot think of a more classic case 
than right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I happen to live in Virginia, 
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about 12 miles from the very spot on 
which I am standing. It is an area with 
fairly high incomes, a great school sys- 
tem. My kids both go to public schools, 
one in middle school and one a senior 
in high school. We have sent them 
through the public school system— 
great public schools. That is 12 miles 
from here. 

About 5 blocks from here, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 12 miles from those 
other schools, are run-down, dilapi- 
dated schools with, I think people 
would agree with me, teachers maybe 
not as qualified, low paid. Why? Be- 
cause it is a low-income area. 

So I have often wondered why it is 
that we have developed this system in 
America where the quality of your edu- 
cation at the most critical time, in ele- 
mentary and secondary school, depends 
on where you live, how you were born. 
Live in a poor area, you get poor edu- 
cation, generally speaking. 

So, again, I think the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont 
would move us in a different direction. 
It would move us towards more equali- 
zation of funding so that no matter 
where you lived you would have a de- 
cent basis for a good education. 

We have been moving in a different 
direction. In 1980, the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed about 10 percent of 
the revenues for K through 12 edu- 
cation. It is now down to less than 6 
percent. So instead of going up to one- 
third, one-third, one-third, we have 
gone down. So the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role is even less. 

I do not know how many times I go 
back to my home State of Iowa and 
talk to people, and they complain 
about how the property taxes keep 
going up, going up because the Federal 
Government has withdrawn from its 
role in education. I do not know what 
the States are doing individually. I 
suppose it varies. But then the burden 
falls on the local property taxpayer. 
And, again, property taxes in many 
cases are regressive taxes. Elderly peo- 
ple have a home. It is all they have. 
They have it paid for. They pay the 
property taxes on it, but it has no rela- 
tion to what their income might be. So 
it is a regressive tax. So, based upon 
regressive taxes, we fund primary and 
secondary education. 

So it really is time to chart a new 
course and the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Vermont starts mov- 
ing us in that direction. 

Our Nation is at risk and we have to 
take immediate action. There are too 
many U.S. students attending schools 
that are failing them. I recommend to 
everyone they ought to read Jonathan 
Kozel’s book ‘‘Savage Inequalities.” 

You read that book. That lays it out 
for you exactly what is happening in 
our schools across this country. 

I heard Joycelyn Elders, our new 
Surgeon General, last week make the 
statement that there are 3,800 schools 
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in America, elementary and secondary 
schools, where over 50 percent of the 
families in that school district have 
less than a poverty level income; 3,800 
schools in America where over 50 per- 
cent of the families in that school dis- 
trict have less than a poverty level in- 
come. 

That is what is happening. These 
children and these schools are doomed 
to failure unless we act now. 

So again, Madam President, this is a 
good resolution. It is going to take the 
work of all of us on the Budget Com- 
mittees here in the Congress to try to 
make these changes. I have been trying 
to shift priorities in the last few years. 
I have offered a lot of amendments to 
shift funding from star wars, to star 
schools, to cut down on funding for 
some of the missile systems and weap- 
ons procurement to put it into edu- 
cation. Sometimes we won a little bit, 
but more often than not we have lost. 

With the cold war over and with our 
greatest challenge not being a military 
challenge but an economic challenge 
around the globe, now is the time to 
start the process of changing those pri- 
orities so we do reach what the Senator 
from Vermont wants to have, and that 
is at least 10 percent of our Federal 
budget going to education. That ought 
to be a minimum of our total budget 
that ought to go to education. I think 
then we would begin to see some of our 
poorer school districts start building 
new schools, having better teachers, 
better laboratories, better equipment 
for their kids. 

I want to compliment the Senator 
from Vermont for the resolution. I am 
pleased to be both a friend and associ- 
ate of the Senator since we came to the 
Congress in the same year 1974. 
Through all those years if there is one 
thing that has always sparked Senator 
JEFFORDS’ progress through both the 
House and the Senate it has been his 
deep and abiding attention to edu- 
cation. So I compliment him for the 
resolution, and we will be accepting 
the amendment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
wish to finalize the debate. 

I want to thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee for his very kind words. 
I enjoyed working with him and also 
the ranking member on the sub- 
committee. The ranking member 
pointed out that when we were reorder- 
ing priorities it cannot be just by bits 
here or bits there. If we do what we be- 
lieve needs to be done—and all evi- 
dence seems to point to it—it is not 
going to be by nibbling away from one 
thing and adding funds to education. It 
is going to take a restructuring of our 
priorities. 

The end result is, as pointed out by 
the chairman of the subcommittee, to 
make the Federal Government an equal 
partner with about a third of the cost 
of our educational problems being fur- 
nished by the Federal Government 
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rather than the paltry sum at the 
present. 

As has already been pointed out by 
my colleague, the States, cities and 
towns across the country have been 
burdened by increasing school financ- 
ing demand. For the last 20 years, 
States have been vigorously addressing 
their interstate needs. State school fi- 
nancing structures generally rely on 
property tax. Yet in over half of the 
States there are active or planned 
cases disputing the State education fi- 
nancing structure and seeking to force 
the States to redress the disparities in 
funding. 

The manner in which the States and 
local governments make their share is 
a separate question. But there is no 
question that if the Federal Govern- 
ment comes in and accepts its respon- 
sibility as an equal partner, much of 
that problem will disappear. 

Overburdened States, frustrated by 
court cases and increasing property tax 
demands, have taken radical steps. 
Michigan, unable to find a consensus 
regarding an equitable formula for edu- 
cation funding, wiped out its State 
funding mechanism altogether. Texas 
is still in the midst of the debate, and 
after three referenda defeats has not 
yet found an answer to the school eq- 
uity issue. Other States have forced in- 
creased taxes over the severe objection 
of the citizens. 

I know in my own State of Vermont, 
countless local school budgets have 
been turned down. Year after year Ver- 
mont citizens are asked to pay more 
and more property tax to fund higher 
and higher school budgets. My con- 
stituents tell me that their local 
school budgets continue to skyrocket 
because of the increasing costs associ- 
ated with serving children with disabil- 
ities. The frustration and anger does 
not result from the inclusion of these 
students in the schools. No, the frus- 
tration and anger is a result of the 
Federal Government's abysmal record 
in funding the program as they prom- 
ised. We promised our States and local- 
ities 40 percent of the costs associated 
with education in our special need stu- 
dents. What have we provided since 
then? More requirements and less 
money. Today the Federal share of cov- 
ering the costs associated with educat- 
ing these young people is 8 percent. 

The Individuals With Disabilities 
Education Act, which I have just de- 
scribed, is not the only Federal edu- 
cation program which has not received 
the full Federal commitment. The 
overall Federal commitment has de- 
clined substantially over the years, as 
has already been pointed out. 

I understand that we are under tight 
fiscal constraints. I am not encourag- 
ing us to take on new debt. No. My 
point is that we have missed our tar- 
get. We do have spending limitations. 
But within these limitations we must 
make clear what our highest priorities 
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are. We have already said that edu- 
cation has to be one of the highest pri- 
orities. I also believe it is the highest 
priority for our citizens and for our 
policymakers. 

While I recognize that there are nu- 
merous other issues which press for our 
attention including health care and 
crime I must reiterate that an invest- 
ment in education goes far beyond the 
mere benefits of buying new books for 
our classrooms. 

Money will not solve all of their 
problems. We need to reform our whole 
educational system. But education re- 
search has made it clear that the ar- 
dent reformers can fall short of their 
goals if the tools at their disposal are 
not up to the job of overcoming the ob- 
stacles in their way. Obstacles, there 
are many—from drugs to violence, to 
single parenthood, alcohol abuse, to 
poor nutrition and physical abuse. 
Children come to school carrying more 
baggage than just books. 

If this country is committed to put- 
ting an end to poverty, homelessness, 
crime, drug abuse, illiteracy and even 
to reducing health care cost, it must 
invest early. Addressing these ills after 
they occur is too late, too costly, and 
far too unfair. 

We know that investing early in pre- 
school education, Head Start saves 
money and future costs of remedial 
education and public assistance. We 
know that investing in the quality edu- 
cation saves substantial costs to busi- 
ness in the future. We know that re- 
pairing old and wornout buildings is 
cheaper than rebuilding them. We 
know that providing for before and 
after school programs encourages our 
children, keeps them off the streets 
and out of trouble. But we have pro- 
vided them only a small percentage of 
the necessary funds to cover these 
costs. 

Now let me emphasize why it is going 
to take the kind of commitment we are 
outlining here in order to meet the de- 
mands that are out there. 

Figuring the exact costs of imple- 
menting these programs is difficult. 
However, if we begin from the statis- 
tics, there are approximately 42 mil- 
lion children enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools in the United 
States. Of those children approxi- 
mately 10 percent receive chapter 1 
funds. Therefore, we can assume there 
are approximately 4 million students 
who would be eligible to receive before 
and after school services. 

According to the Department of Edu- 
cation report the average hourly fee for 
before and after school sessions is $3. 
Considering that many families who 
are in need of approximately 2 hours 
before school and 2 hours after school, 
the cost per child is approximately $12 
a day or $60 a week for such care. The 
costs for providing that care during the 
school year is about $2,400. Multiplying 
that number by 4 million children 
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needing services equals about $10 bil- 
lion a year. That is one area that we 
are looking at. 

Many of the families are also in need 
of transportation, and that would add 
considerably to that effort. 

Let us consider the cost of extending 
the school year. Senator SIMON from Il- 
linois brought that out; how we fall so 
far short in the length of our school 
years and wonder why we are falling 
behind Germany and Japan. 

Studies show that at present the 
amount of quality instructional time 
spent in our schools is a day variable in 
attaining greater educational achieve- 
ment. A paper prepared for the Na- 
tional Education Commission on time 
learning suggested that the cost to 
change our school year from 180 days 
to 200 days—a mere 20 days a year, not 
40 more days as is the case in Japan 
and Germany—a mere 20 days a year 
would cost between $34 and $40 billion a 
year. If you went to 40 more days, that 
would be $68 and $80 billion a year, ad- 
ditional funds necessary to try to come 
closer to meeting the time that our 
competitors spend in school. 

That estimate comes from the cost of 
teacher pay, transportation, and school 
operating budgets. But these services 
are only one aspect of reforming our 
educational system. Our focus is not 
only on elementary education. What 
about the report that suggests that we 
need to invest $60 billion in our crum- 
bling higher education facilities, or we 
risk losing our higher education promi- 
nence in the world. Of that $60 billion, 
$20 billion is described by facilities 
managers as urgently needed. 

That report, by the way, was done 7 
years ago. I am certain that those fig- 
ures must be much higher today, for we 
have not provided any increases in the 
construction or repair and renovation 
funds. I was able to get an amendment 
on the NSF area of funds providing 
about $20 million to $25 million a year 
of the $20 billion need. In fact, those 
figures do not even reflect the need to 
repair and renovate elementary and 
secondary schools. The average age of 
the schools is 45 years. 

Iam describing just a few of the re- 
ports prepared for Congress outlining 
the ever-increasing educational needs 
of this country. I have not addressed 
the report that says we have 20 million 
American adults who are functionally 
illiterate, or that every 12 seconds of 
the school day an American child drops 
out of school—close to 380,000 a year. 

What would it cost for the mentoring 
and the kind of help needed to keep 
them in school? Last month, the Na- 
tional Research Council released its 3- 
year study suggesting that the serious 
problems of the Nation’s adolescents— 
drug use, school failure, delinquency, 
and violence—have grown to tragic 
proportions. The reasons are clear—the 
programs designed to assist children 
have come under siege over the past 
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two decades. But teenagers are not the 
only losers in our country. Young chil- 
dren and babies are also being ignored. 
When 1 in 5 children—14.3 million chil- 
dren—lived in poverty in 1991, it is no 
wonder children fail in school and be- 
come disillusioned with the future. I 
have not even mentioned the cost of 
fully implementing our breakfast pro- 
gram or the lunch program to reach 
more of the poor. I could go on and on 
and on. In fact, I will soon ask unani- 
mous consent to add a list of all of the 
needs that we have that are not being 
met, that we need to pay attention to. 

We must recognize the needs that are 
there in order to bring under control 
the problems that we have in the 
schools, and in order to reach that goal 
of improving our standard of living and 
creating more high-paying jobs for 
American workers. I am not sure that 
10 percent is enough, as has been point- 
ed out by some. But I do know it is 
something that we can do. Yes, it is 
going to take reforming and not peck- 
ing away at one program and adding a 
crumb to the other. It is going to take 
reevaluating our national priorities 
and in a sensible way—l percent per 
year. So, in other words, if you took 1 
percent of all of the other programs 
and added it to the education pro- 
grams, then at the end of 8 years we 
could go up to that 10 percent figure, 
and then I believe we have a hope of 
doing what needs to be done, and that 
is to assure an adequate education not 
only for our children but also in order 
to meet that great national priority we 
must have of continuing to improve 
our standard of living, to continue to 
improve our role as a leading economic 
power of the world, and to provide the 
jobs needed for our people, and to as- 
sure the security that all of us want to 
have as we go into the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that a num- 
ber of examples demonstrating areas 
that must be addressed regarding high- 
er education standards be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


1, NUMBER OF LATCHKEY KIDS—MENTORING 


a, 56.6 percent of children under 6 live with 
two working parents. 

b. Over the past two decades, there have 
been dramatic increases in the numbers of 
family members working outside the home 
who are unavailable to supervise children 
when school is not in session. 

c. In 1990, 44 percent of children aged 5-12 
with working mothers lacked adult super- 
vision after school. 

d. Approximately 33 percent of all school- 
aged children lack adult supervision after 
school; by age 10, as many as 60 percent are 
on their own for at least some portion of 
their after-school hours. 

2. NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH MORE 

THAN 50% OF CHILDREN LIVING UNDER POV- 

ERTY LINE 


a. More than 9,000 schools in the United 
States have at least 75 percent of students 
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enrolled living in poverty. More than 20,000 
schools have at least 50 percent of their stu- 
dents living in poverty. 

3. COST OF REPAIRING/BUILDING NEW SCHOOLS 

a. 75 percent of urban school buildings are 
over 25 years old, 33 percent of such buildings 
are over 50 years old, and such buildings are 
often in serious disrepair and create poor and 
demoralizing working and learning condi- 
tions. 

b. The average age of rural public school 
buildings is more than 45 years old and such 
buildings are often in serious disrepair, cre- 
ating poor and demoralizing working and 
learning conditions. 

c. Since 1950, college and university facil- 
ity space has more than quintupled. 

d. The capital renewal and replacement 
needs of collages and universities are esti- 
mated at over $60 billion. 

e. “Urgent needs,” described by facilities 
managers as priority repairs or renovations, 
account for about $20 billion of this total $60 
billion, 

f. Reconstructing of existing facilities 
would cost approximately $300 billion. 

4. TO EXTEND SCHOOL YEAR BY 20 DAYS WILL 

COST AN ESTIMATED $34-$40 BILLION A YEAR 

5. ILLITERATE ADULTS 

a. The United States has 20 million adults 
who are functionally illiterate, and it is esti- 
mated that up to 83 percent or more have in- 
adequate reading skills. 

6. SCHOOL DROPOUTS—EFFECT ON ECONOMY 

a. Approximately 3.4 million young people 
aged 16-24 were high school dropouts in 1992. 

b. Over 50 percent of high school dropouts 
in 1989 were unemployed. 

1. POOR SCHOOL PERFORMANCE—EFFECT ON 

ECONOMY 

a. The cost to America’s businesses to pro- 
vide remedial education to secondary school 
graduates is approximately $21 billion per 
year. 

8. CHILDREN SERVED BY HEAD START/NO 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

a. 70 percent of preschool children eligible 
for Head Start go unserved. 

b. Every $1 invested in Head Start and 
other preschool programs for disadvantaged 
youth saves $4.75 in future costs for remedial 
education and public assistance. 

9. PERCENTAGE OF KIDS ENROLLED IN 
PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 

a. In 1991 only about four out of every ten 
3- to 5-year-olds from families with incomes 
of $30,000 or less were enrolled in preschool. 

10. COST OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

a. 4.8 million disabled children receive only 
a fraction of promised federal support. 

b. Every dollar invested in early interven- 
tion for disabled children saves $1,650 in fu- 
ture costs. 

c. Although Congress made a commitment 
to states to provide 40 percent of the cost of 
educating children with disabilities, federal 
funding has never exceeded 12 percent and 
currently Part B of IDEA is close to 9 per- 
cent. 

11. TIME SPENT DOING HOMEWORK/WATCHING 

TELEVISION 


a. 70% of 13-year-olds report watching 3 or 

more hours of television each day. 
12. CHANGING DEMOGRAPHICS 

a. Approximately one-third of the Nation's 
workforce will be minority by the year 2000. 

b. Approximately one out of every four of 
America’s rural children are living below the 
poverty line. 

c. Nearly 25 percent of children younger 
than six were living in poverty in 1991. 
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13. STATISTICS ON ACHIEVEMENT TO DATE OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

a. In 1988, United States 8th graders scored 
among the bottom third in math and science 
achievement among students from six coun- 
tries and four Canadian provinces. 

14. VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS IN NEIGHBORHOODS 

a. Guns take the life of a child every three 
hours. 

b. Nearly 3 million crimes occur on or near 
school campuses each year. 

b. 37% of students said they didn’t feel safe 
and 53% said they would learn more if they 
felt safer. 

d. 1/4 of major urban school districts rely 
on metal detectors. 

15. FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

a. 4 million eligible children are denied 
Chapter 1 reading and math instruction. 

b. Every $1 invested in Chapter 1 services 
saves $6.67 in cost of repeating a grade in 
school. 

16. HIGHER ED 

a. The value of a Pell grant, the foundation 
of federal student aid, has fallen from 46 to 
23 percent of tuition costs. 

b. Many students must take on between 
$10,000 and $20,000 in debt or give up their 
hope of high skills training or college. 

17. DECREASING FEDERAL ROLE 

a. From 1981 to 1992, the percent of the fed- 
eral budget spent on education decreased 
from 2.5% to 1.8% despite increasing needs. 

18. ADEQUACY OF SCHOOLS 

a. Over 50% of teachers in high poverty 
schools report that they lack adequate 
amounts of the most basic materials—note- 
books, paper, pens, and pencils—in their 
classrooms. 

19, POVERTY 

a. Every 53 minutes an American child dies 
from poverty. 

b. The United States has a higher infant 
mortality rate than 19 other nations. 

c. One in five U.S. children are poor, mak- 
ing children the poorest group of Americans. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada is recognized. 

Mr. REID. Madam President, I 
watched with interest from my office 
this debate. I was especially impressed 
with, and was able to watch, the re- 
marks of my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from the State of Connecticut. 
But the reason I came here to talk 
about this amendment is that I, too, 
think we should spend more money on 
education. I support this sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. I think we should 
all understand that unless we change 
one basic problem we have in this 
country today—that is, our immigra- 
tion policy—we are not going to have 
money for anything. 

I introduced a bill right before the 
August break to change the way we 
handle immigration in this country. 
Madam President, in March of this 
year, Tom Brokaw asserted that immi- 
gration was likely to become the most 
important issue facing the United 
States. Referring to our country’s im- 
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migration dilemma, Brokaw stated, 
“We do have to settle on a number of 
immigrants to admit. We have to settle 
on conditions and penalties and adhere 
to them. All of us as citizens and em- 
ployers, we can still light the lamp, but 
we must remember we are a Nation of 
laws.” 

Madam President, it is clear to me 
that programs like this, like educating 
our children, will never be able to be 
done adequately unless we do some- 
thing about immigration. The State of 
California, as an example, would have 
to build one new school each day to 
take care of the immigrants coming 
into California. They cannot do it. 

It is clear to me, and I think just 
about anyone else—especially those 
who have looked at the U.S. immigra- 
tion laws and the institutional appara- 
tus of management—that we are ill 
equipped to deal with immigration as a 
critical national issue. I think that is 
wrong. It is for this reason that I intro- 
duced the Immigration Stabilization 
Act of 1993, which I believe will prepare 
this Nation for dealing with immigra- 
tion in a rational, coherent manner. 

Madam President, in addition to 
dealing with immigration in a rational 
manner, it will also resolve many other 
problems we have dealing with financ- 
ing the problems this country faces. 

The two most important questions 
that can be asked about legal immigra- 
tion policy will be: How many people 
are we going to admit, and who are 
they going to be? Any immigration pol- 
icy, short of an open door, will require 
setting limits and making tough 
choices among the millions of people 
around the world who would like to im- 
migrate to the United States. As we 
speak, the U.N. High Commission for 
Refugees recognizes over 19 million po- 
litical refugees worldwide. Global pop- 
ulation is increasing at a rate of a bil- 
lion a decade, and the U.N. Population 
Fund recently noted that more people 
are moving or seeking to move than at 
any time in the history of the human 
race. 

My belief is that in order to success- 
fully answer these two questions, we 
must be able to answer two others: 
One, what is in our national interest? 
Two, how can we ensure fairness in the 
selection process that we adopt? 

Last December, U.S. Bureau of Cen- 
sus presented a startling report in 
which they projected that the popu- 
lation of the United States would grow 
to almost 400 million by the year 2050. 
Fully 87 percent of the population in- 
crease between 1990 and 2050 would be 
the result of post-1970 immigrants. And 
this would represent a 50-percent in- 
crease in less than 60 years. Put an- 
other way, the United States is on 
track to add the equivalent of the cur- 
rent population of Japan within the 
lifetimes of our children. 

Perhaps more startling than the 
sheer numbers is the overwhelming 
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role immigration plays in this burgeon- 
ing increase. Since 1970, when the Na- 
tion pledged to clean up and protect its 
natural resources, the population has 
risen another 50 million, adding their 
impact to infrastructures and environ- 
ment of this country. 

More than half of the additional peo- 
ple are immigrants and their descend- 
ents. The portrait projected for the pe- 
riod from 1990 to 2050 is even more 
striking. New immigrants and descend- 
ants of all post-1970 immigrants will 
account for 114 million of the 132 mil- 
lion additional Americans trying to 
squeeze quality of life in the country’s 
dwindling resources. That is right. Im- 
migrants, their children and grand- 
children will contribute to 87 percent 
of this massive population growth. Be- 
cause of this extraordinary immigra- 
tion, U.S. population growth today is 
exceeded only by some half-dozen 
Third World nations. 

Madam President, there has been a 
tremendous move during the last 30- 
odd years to limit the number of chil- 
dren that American families have. You 
know the zero population growth and 
other movements. I often wondered 
when this movement was really suc- 
cessful, the number of children Ameri- 
cans are having is quite low, why we 
have this big booming population? My 
study of the problems of immigration 
indicates the reason. 

One other note about the 1992 census 
report. They based their projection of 
some 383 million people in 2050 on net 
immigration levels of 880,000 a year 
over that period. That is far too small. 
Given the rapid expansion of family- 
based immigration and our lack of 
commitment to controlling illegal im- 
migration—I only talked today about 
legal immigration. What about illegal 
immigration? But given our lack of 
commitment of controlling legal immi- 
gration, we are likely to see net immi- 
gration levels that are considerable 
higher than 880,000 a year, meaning 
that the U.S. population might actu- 
ally grow much faster than what the 
Census Bureau has projected. 

Madam President, very few Ameri- 
cans believe that population growth of 
that magnitude is in the national in- 
terest. Very few Americans want to 
leave their children a legacy of over- 
population, more congestion, greater 
environmental degradation, and a soci- 
ety straining to cope with the burden 
of absorbing endless millions of new- 
comers. 

I congratulate the author of this 
amendment, the junior Senator from 
the State of Vermont. I think his vi- 
sion recognizing we need to do more 
with education is significant, and I 
publicly congratulate and applaud his 
effort in this regard. But I also say to 
the sponsor of this amendment and all 
the cosponsors that they should take a 
look at this immigration problem we 
have and look at my legislation. 
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In short, Madam President, the 
American people believe that immigra- 
tion levels need to be scaled back to 
more manageable levels that will take 
us off the destructive course this popu- 
lation growth is taking us. 

Senate bill 1351, the legislation I 
have introduced, would set a firm ceil- 
ing of 300,000 in all forms of migration 
to the United States. This is the stand- 
ard historic levels that we have had in 
this country for 100 years. That was the 
projected number of people we had 
come to this country legally. 

I am proud of the fact that my fa- 
ther-in-law, my wife’s father, was born 
in Russia. I am proud of the fact that 
my grandmother was born in England. 

One of the great strengths of this 
country has been the ability of us to 
absorb people from all parts of the 
world—and I still think we should do 
that. I think 300,000 people is a gener- 
ous amount, and that is at historic lev- 
els, and that is the level we should 
maintain. Three hundred thousand, 
even though it is consistent with our 
historic tradition, is higher than other 
nations currently allowing immigra- 
tion. Canada, Germany, and Australia, 
often recognized as having generous 
immigration policies, have set their 
annual ceilings well below the 300,000 
level. Moreover, at levels of 300,000 an- 
nually, the United States could reverse 
our dangerous trend toward explosive 
population growth while preserving our 
ability to admit immigrants that will 
benefit the Nation as well as upholding 
the tradition of protecting people flee- 
ing legitimate political prosecution in 
their homelands. 

I have spoken on this floor last week 
about some of the problems that we are 
facing as a result of our not enforcing 
our immigration laws, the illegal im- 
migration which is significant and de- 
structive. 

But today I am only going to talk as 
relates to thisamendment, this sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution, about legal 
immigration. 

Immigration levels of 300,000 a year, 
which, I repeat, was our historic aver- 
age from 1820 until the late sixties, 
would ensure that we can leave our 
children and grandchildren the sort of 
legacy all of us want for them. We can 
avoid the kind of social and environ- 
mental destructiveness that results 
from unbridled population growth but 
only if we are prepared to set respon- 
sible limits on immigration. 

The second question then that we 
must address is who, among the count- 
less millions who would like to immi- 
grate to the United States, will be al- 
lowed to come here. There are no easy 
answers to this problem, but we must, 
nevertheless, establish the fairest and 
most rational selection criteria pos- 
sible. Prior to 1965, I think to our dis- 
credit, this country discriminated for 
and against potential immigrants 
based on national origin. However, 
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since 1965 we have put the selection 
process on automatic pilot, allowing 
endless and growing chains of extended 
family members to immigrate regard- 
less of the impact on our society. 

The Immigration Stabilization Act of 
1993 would, for the first time, establish 
a commonsense approach process for 
selecting immigrants to come to this 
country. It is premised on three basic 
principles: 

First, that immigration to our coun- 
try should be based on the individual 
merits of the applicants and what they 
are likely to be able to contribute to 
our country; 

Second, that the nuclear family— 
spouses and unmarried minor chil- 
dren—should be kept intact, but be- 
yond that, no special consideration can 
or should be given to extended family 
members; and 

Third, that true refugees should be 
given priority. 

S. 1351 would place all applicants for 
an immigration visa to the United 
States on an equal footing. No one 
would benefit by continual discrimina- 
tion for certain nations based on arbi- 
trary, extended preference for non- 
immediate relatives. No longer would a 
handful of nations dominate our immi- 
gration flow. Once again, the American 
people would have a say in the selec- 
tion process. More immigrants would 
be selected based on what they can do 
for the Nation, and, finally, those ex- 
tended and unwieldy backlogs would be 
eliminated. 

These are the broadest parameters 
for a workable immigration policy for 
the United States in the coming dec- 
ades. Having addressed the fundamen- 
tal questions on how many immigrants 
and how they should be selected, I will 
in the coming weeks talk more about 
immigration and I will every chance I 
have when something like this very 
worthwhile amendment is presented, I 
am going to come and talk about an- 
other problem we have in this country 
that would allow us to do many of 
these things that we need to do if we 
had a more rational immigration proc- 
ess. 

The cost to our criminal justice sys- 
tem, 25 percent of the people in our 
prisons are illegal immigrants, 67 per- 
cent of the people born in L.A. County 
last year were children of illegal immi- 
grants. These are problems that are 
significant in nature that will allow us 
to do the things that the Senator from 
Vermont says we should do, and I agree 
with him. 

Immigration is a problem. We cannot 
ignore it. We have ignored it too long. 
Every year we allow into this country 
more people than are in the State of 
Nevada every year. We cannot continue 
to go like we have been going. We have 
to be morerational and more fair in our 
approach to immigration. 

So, again, I congratulate the spon- 
sors of this amendment. They are head- 
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ed in the right direction but like many 
things, we have to find a way to pay for 
it, and we are not going to find a way 
to pay for it as long as the illegal im- 
migrants are coming into this country 
and, frankly, legal immigrants causing 
us to run up bills that we have to pay 
dealing with criminal justice, edu- 
cation, and on and on, with other prob- 
lems we have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, the 
Chair recognized me. I am going to 
speak at some length, but I am per- 
fectly willing for the managers of the 
bill to dispose of this amendment one 
way or another before I proceed with 
the understanding that I retain my 
right to the floor after that has been 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Is there further debate on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
just want to complete in a few seconds. 

It is not my intention, though I 
would like to do so, to ask for a re- 
corded vote. I am not doing that be- 
cause I believe this is such an incred- 
ibly important change that we ask in 
the sense of the priorities of this Na- 
tion. I do not think that the vast ma- 
jority of the country would agree with 
such a drastic change of priorities at 
this time. It is a substantial change. 

But I believe I speak for my col- 
leagues, especially the Senator from 
Connecticut, when I say that we are 
putting everyone on notice that it will 
be our intention that at the appro- 
priate time next year when we deal 
with budgets and the appropriations, 
and other matters relevant to this, and 
I intend to do everything I can to make 
sure that the sense-of-the-Senate reso- 
lution we have today becomes not a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution but 
rather a part of the law, and I will do 
all I can for that purpose. 

I yield to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the colleague for 
yielding. I commend him once again on 
this effort to say as well that we have 
joined forces in this effort. 

This ought not to be a great ideologi- 
cal debate. I think most people will re- 
alize that the property tax is not the 
way to proceed. It is not fair to a lot of 
people. As the Senator from Iowa 
pointed out, it is a test in many ways 
in terms of fundamental basis support- 
ing education. The value of the home is 
out of the homeowner’s control. It has 
a lot to do with real estate markets 
and economic trends and the like. 

To support something as fundamen- 
tal as our educational system on a tax- 
ing system that is just antiquated, par- 
ticularly for the 21st century, does not 
make any sense. 

However, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont has pointed out, we are not advo- 
cating any particular formulations 
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here, but trying to build, if we can, 
some consensus of support that this is 
the direction we ought to be going in 
and to see to it that we have the ade- 
quate resources to sort out the edu- 
cational needs of the country. 

I think he deserves broad-based sup- 
port. I look forward to working with 
my colleague from Vermont so that we 
can fashion the particulars in this idea. 
But those particulars can only begin to 
shake out if, in fact, a broad enough vi- 
sion is raised before this body by stat- 
ing the long-term goals. 

He has done this with the resolution, 
and I am pleased and proud to be his 
principal cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 970, proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment (No. 970) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HARKIN. Will the Senator yield 
for an inquiry, just for the benefit of 
Senators in their offices? 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator is speaking, but not offering an 
amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I am going to speak on 
an amendment that was supposed to 
have been debated today, but which 
was delayed by the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. HARKIN. I just wondered, again, 
for any Senators that have amend- 
ments to offer, if they are in their of- 
fices, they might want to come over 
after the Senator finishes and offer 
amendments. 

All I am trying to do is get people to 
think about offering an amendment, if 
they would like. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, having managed many a bill in 
this Chamber myself, I can understand 
his wish. And I join him in it. I do 
think those Senators who have amend- 
ments ought to pursue them this after- 
noon so as to be able to act on them to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HARKIN. I just wanted my col- 
leagues to know that when the Senator 
finishes speaking, we are still open for 
business. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

THE HYDE AMENDMENT 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I had 
not long been a Member of the U.S. 
Senate when I went to a fundraising 
golf tournament in Durham, NC, to ap- 
peal, along with a fellow named Perry 
Como, for funds for the intensive care 
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division for children at Duke Univer- 
sity Hospital. A substantial amount of 
money was raised. 

The infants there were 3 or 4 days 
old, some a week old, some a little bit 
more, some a little bit less. I was asked 
if I would be willing to go on a tour of 
this facility. And I said, “Yes, I 
would.” 

So I dressed in a surgical gown and 
they scrubbed me so I would not carry 
any bacteria into the facility. And for 
at least an hour, I walked up and down 
the rows of the incubators, where little 
babies—so small that you could hold 
them in the palm of your hand—were 
struggling to live. 

The doctors and the nurses explained 
the difficulties that this child was hav- 
ing, and this child, and all of the oth- 
ers. It was a sad morning, but it was an 
encouraging morning because of the 
miraculous technology that was avail- 
able to save the lives of those little 
ones. 

I remember, when the tour was over 
and I removed the surgical garments 
that the staff had given me, I walked 
across the hall into a waiting room, 
and there were mothers and fathers 
down on their knees, praying that the 
little ones across the corridor would 
live. 

It had quite an impact on me, Madam 
President. 

I caught a plane that evening and re- 
turned to Washington. The very next 
day, Monday, what do you suppose the 
debate was about on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate? The subject was whether 
or not to use taxpayer funds for the 
purpose of terminating the lives of 
countless thousands of the most inno- 
cent, most helpless humanity imag- 
inable—the unborn babies. That was 
the first abortion debate that I really 
took part in. 

I told the Senate about my experi- 
ences the day before. I talked about the 
mothers and fathers praying that their 
little ones across the hall would live. 

Which brings me to where we are in 
this country today. In his “Life of Rea- 
son,” the philosopher George Santa- 
yana wrote one of the most important 
warnings of the 20th century, in my 
judgment. He said: 

Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it. 

The problem is that most people have 
heard that warning so often that the 
meaning has been lost or ignored. Yet, 
just 50 years after countless thousands 
of Europeans were incinerated in Hit- 
ler’s ovens, the lesson of that atrocity 
has been forgotten—the lesson being, of 
course, that all human life is sacred, 
regardless of race, color, religion, phys- 
ical ability, or mental capability. 
Thus, one of the great tragedies in 
human history, I think, is being played 
out today in the false name of “‘free- 
dom of choice.” 

Driving to the Capitol this morning, 
a driver cut in front of me and almost 
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caused a collision involving herself, 
me, and several others. And promi- 
nently on her bumper was a sticker 
reading: “I am for freedom of choice, 
and I vote.” 

Well, good for her. I wonder if she 
knows what she is voting for, if that 
so-called choice is all she cares about. 

In any event, we are talking about 
precisely the same choice that Nazi 
Germany exercised a half century ago. 

Madam President, we are today revis- 
iting, we are reliving the Holocaust 
right here in the United States of 
America. We know it by a different 
name. We call it abortion. The same 
fate dealt to millions of European Jews 
is being imposed upon millions of un- 
born children right here in America.At 
last count, more than 25 million inno- 
cent, helpless unborn babies have been 
deliberately, intentionally destroyed 
since the U.S. Supreme Court unconsti- 
tutionally legalized abortion back in 
1973. I remember that sad day well. 

My father used to say—so often, “we 
become a part of what we condone.” In 
that context, I must conclude that 
abortion is but a reflection of what we 
have become as a society. It is the cor- 
nerstone of a brutally destructive foun- 
dation which is being laid for our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren every day. 
We have slipped so far down the slip- 
pery slope that innocent children are 
now being destroyed because they do 
not have the desired hair color, or eye 
color, or gender, or if they do not have 
the desired physical perfection. And 
the very same excuses for destroying 
the lives of countless Jewish people are 
now being used to justify the destruc- 
tion of these innocent, helpless bits of 
humanity—the same helpless children 
as I saw in the intensive care ward at 
Duke University Medical Center that 
morning years ago. 

These unborn children, these babies, 
are not in a position to defend them- 
selves. I find myself wondering, these 
people who say so proudly, “I am for 
pro-choice and I vote,” why do they 
not pick on somebody their damned 
size? It is a crime. 

How has this crime—and is that is 
what it is—how has this crime endured 
for 20 years? Why do we permit some 
4,000 unborn babies to perish every day 
through legalized abortion? The an- 
swer, of course, is shamefully simple. 
Congress, has permitted legalized abor- 
tion because many Members share the 
same antihistorical, secularized view of 
law and public order as the Justices of 
the Supreme Court who created Roe 


‘versus Wade out of thin air two decades 


0. 

In their view, the Ten Command- 
ments are not a source of eternal law 
but merely the transitory precepts of a 
long-dead civilization in need of updat- 
ing by those who declare themselves to 
be wiser heads here in the 20th century. 
In their hands the Ten Commandments 
have become the Ten Suggestions, and 
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Tom Jefferson’s belief in the inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness has been consigned to 
little-used history books. 

For these reasons, Roe versus Wade 
still stands, and the Holocaust contin- 
ues. It is not the Constitution. It is not 
our system of Government that is at 
fault. Ample means exist within both 
to stop this tragedy. The fault on the 
part of Members of Congress lies in the 
failure to understand and face up to 
what an abortion is, and, worst of all, 
it is the failure to do something to stop 
it. 

We could at least ask these people 
who proclaim that they are pro- 
choice—that is fine, but what is an 
abortion? Do not give me some obtuse 
legal rhetoric. Tell me yes or no, 
whether an abortion is the deliberate 
termination of the most innocent, 
most helpless humanity imaginable? 
They cannot say that is not the case. 

But the U.S. Senate is going to take 
a stand on the fundamental question of 
whether American taxpayers will be 
forced, so many of them against their 
will, to pay for the deliberate termi- 
nation of innocent human life with 
their tax dollars. We are going to vote 
on that tomorrow. 

The Senate is going to decide—and 
thank the Lord for the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire, BOB 
SmitH—whether it will agree with the 
position of the House of Representa- 
tives, thereby retaining what is left of 
the so-called Hyde amendment. I have 
taken an active role since 1981 in doing 
my best to ensure that the Hyde 
amendment remains a part of U.S. law. 
In 1990, some of the militant abortion 
crowd moved into North Carolina. 
They were going to get rid of JESSE 
HELMS. But the good people of North 
Carolina said, no, you are not. I was 
ready to be defeated. NOW and NARAL 
poured millions of dollars into my 
State. But the people of North Carolina 
said, no, we are not going to let these 
radical people control our elections. I 
drew a line in the sand and said I would 
not compromise the cause of the un- 
born. And what do you know? The radi- 
cals lost. 

any case, the original Hyde 
amendment was very clear. It was to- 
tally uncomplicated. Let me read it: 

None of the funds contained in this act 
shall be used to perform abortions except 
where the life of the mother would be endan- 
gered if the fetus were carried to term. 

It is very clear, very explicit. 

I remember when I got together with 
HENRY HYDE years ago to draft this 
language. Let me say, parenthetically, 
I certainly do not have any pipeline to 
the Lord. But I have a hunch that when 
HENRY HYDE’s time comes, the Lord is 
going to welcome him with praise for 
being a good and faithful servant. I ad- 
mire HENRY HYDE. He has taken a lot 
of flak, has taken a lot of heat. But he 
has done the job for the innocent chil- 
dren. 
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Our intent in offering this language 
way back then was and still is to stop 
taxpayer subsidies for abortion. At the 
same time, we have never sought to bar 
the funding of medical procedures nec- 
essary to save the life of the mother 
where bona fide life-threatening condi- 
tions occur during pregnancy. But the 
application of the Hyde amendment al- 
ways proceeded on the understanding 
that with every pregnancy there are 
two human lives at stake, the mother 
and the child. In the cases when fund- 
ing would be permitted, every reason- 
able effort must be made to preserve 
not only the mother's life but the life 
of that child as well. And, in keeping 
with the principles embodied in the 
original Hyde amendment, it was un- 
derstood that equal care must be given 
to both the mother and that innocent 
baby in the womb. 

Despite overwhelming public support 
for the principles of the Hyde amend- 
ment, we now find ourselves fighting a 
rearguard action. The House has al- 
ready weakened the original language 
by adding a rape/incest exception, and 
now the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended that all re- 
strictions—all restrictions—on tax- 
payer funding of abortion be lifted. 
That is where we stand today, and that 
is why I am standing here this after- 
noon. 

Let us look at just one aspect of the 
human cost of taxpayer-funded abor- 
tion right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. And as we do that, let us pon- 
der the fact that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee wants to do for the 
Nation what it has already done in the 
District of Columbia. 

What result has the taxpayer funded 
abortion scheme produced right here in 
Washington, DC? In short, it has delib- 
erately served to make the District of 
Columbia the abortion capital of the 
United States. 

According to the most recent Census 
Bureau report, the District of Colum- 
bia already has the highest abortion 
rate in the country with more than 
1,500 abortions for every 1,000 live 
births. In addition, according to the 
National Right to Life Committee, the 
District of Columbia has the most per- 
missive policy on using tax money for 
abortion in the Nation—not only pay- 
ing for abortion on demand for Medic- 
aid-eligible women but also paying for 
abortions for women who do not qual- 
ify for Medicaid and have no private 
health insurance. 

Thus, the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment prides itself on having the 
grizzly distinction of leading the entire 
country in the deliberate termination 
of innocent, helpless human life. 

Isay again, why don’t the D.C. politi- 
cians pick on somebody their own size 
instead of gloating that a callous Con- 
gress may tomorrow give them author- 
ity to slaughter even more unborn ba- 
bies? Is this the kind of America we 
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want for our children? How can anyone 
hold his or her head high and boast 
that there are more abortions than live 
births in the capital city of this Na- 
tion? 

We hear over and over again, ad nau- 
seam, that this is an individual issue of 
freedom, that rich and poor alike have 
a right to abortion on demand and also 
a right to force the American tax- 
payers to pay for the abortions. 

Well, Madam President, that so- 
called right is resulting in the deaths 
of 30,000 children every week in this 
country. 

Thomas Jefferson, admonished his 
fellow Americans who refused to pro- 
tect life and liberty. He said: 

Indeed, I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just. 

I feel the same way about it. And as 
much as many in Congress would prefer 
to ignore or minimize or cover up the 
abortion issue, the fact is, it will not 
go away. And those innocent, unborn 
babies being destroyed in the District 
of Columbia, and throughout this Na- 
tion, make, for all who will listen, si- 
lent but unmistakable pleas for justice 
and for the right to live and to love and 
to be loved. 

Madam President, just a few words in 
closing as I quote from a letter I re- 
ceived some time back from the distin- 
guished President of the Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, a wonderful 
lady named Mrs. Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver. There is no greater champion 
of the unborn than Mrs. Shriver. And I 
commend for your consideration what 
she wrote to me. She said: 

There is far more to this issue than the 
control of one’s body. There is the over- 
whelming principle of the affirmation of life, 
the absolute right for the fetus as a life to be 
considered in making a life-threatening deci- 
sion. 

And then she said: 

Morality and law should protect the life of 
the fetus against the absolute “control” of 
anyone, even the mother. 

Under our Constitution, and our tra- 
ditions of ethics and morality, no one 
should exercise absolute control over 
another. What is missing from the easy 
“control of our bodies is due process by 
which the rights of the fetus must be 
weighed against the rights of the moth- 
er.” 

She concluded: 

If we are to be a life-affirming society, we 
must articulate the values that underlie 
both our private acts and our public pol- 
icy.* * * And then reflecting on our values 
shouldn't we also be a society that cares for 
and respects and protects life in the womb? 

With that, Madam President, I rest 
my case, sadly aware that those of us 
who plead for a measure of sanity and 
decency in the Senate’s consideration 
of the abortion issue may very well, to- 
morrow, see our message fall on deaf 
ears, not physically deaf ears, perhaps, 
but morally deaf ears, because, Madam 
President, none are so deaf as those 
who will not hear. 
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Madam President, I yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DECONCINI). The clerk will the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


——EEEE 
REVISED STATEMENT ON THE 
LABOR, HEALTH, AND EDU- 


CATION APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee has reexamined 
H.R. 2518, the Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and relat- 
ed agencies appropriations bill since 
the full Appropriations Committee re- 
vised the 602(b) allocations late on 
Thursday, September 23. The commit- 
tee finds that the bill meets its 602(b) 
budget authority allocation and is 
under its new 602(b) outlay allocation 
by $126 million. 

Mr. President, I have a table pre- 
pared by the Budget Committee which 
shows the revised official scoring of the 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
Education, and related agencies appro- 
priations bill and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted in the RECORD 
at the appropriate point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEES SCORING OF H.R. 2518— 
FISCAL YEAR: 1994 LABOR/HHS/EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—SENATE REPORTED BILL 

{In millions of dollars) 


Bill summary = Outlays 
Discretionary total: 
New spending in bill a... .cesiscnssssssecoesssesessee 3,846 
Outlays from prior years appropriations .... 36,590 
Permanent/advance appropriations 1,572 
Supplementals ..serresscsecsersensenense 0 
Subtotal, discretionary spending 68,089 
Mandatory total ......... 195,357 
Bill total ........ 263,200 263,446 
Senate 602(b) allocation ..... 200 263,572 
Difference ...... 0 -126 
Discretionary totals a 
President's request . -5921 — 1693 
House-passed bill ... 50 963 
Senate-reported dill 


Senate-passed bill .. 


LABOR/HHS/EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend Chairman HAR- 
KIN and the ranking member of the sub- 
committee, Senator SPECTER, for their 
leadership in producing the Labor/ 
Health and Human Services/Education 
and related agencies appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1994. It reflects a fair 
and balanced allocation of funds and 
very difficult choices among many 
meritorious programs. 

Our subcommittee must allocate 
scarce funds among the many programs 
administered by the Department of 
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Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. These programs 
strengthen the competitiveness of our 
Nation and contribute to the enrich- 
ment and well being of our society. 

This bill increases funding for De- 
partment of Education Programs to al- 
most $29 billion, 2.7-percent over last 
year. Increases were provided for those 
programs with the greatest impact on 
children and adults who need edu- 
cational assistance in order to help 
them reach their full potential. 

The committee has recommended $3.2 
million for the National Writing 
Project which enables teachers of every 
discipline, from kindergarten through 
college, to participate in summer and 
in-school writing clinics to help im- 
prove the teaching of writing in our 
Nation’s schools and to emphasize the 
importance of writing in a student's 
ability to think and learn. In 45 States 
Federal funds are used to support the 
National Writing Project’s 160 sites 
which are affiliated with institutions 
of higher education. 

For every Federal dollar invested in 
the Writing Project, five additional 
dollars are leveraged from State, uni- 
versity, school district, and other 
sources. Last year, 105,029 teachers par- 
ticipated in the program at a cost to 
the Federal Government of $18.34 per 
teacher. Over 7 million students of all 
ethnic and linguistic backgrounds were 
challenged to write more effectively 
through their classroom teachers’ ex- 
panded teaching and writing skills. In 
a single year, 18 percent of the Nation's 
K-12 public school students benefited 
from this Federal investment, which 
amounts to 34 cents per student. 

The Chapter 1 Program is funded in 
this bill at $6.9 billion, a $200-million 
increase over last year. A provision is 
also included to encourage greater reg- 
ulatory flexibility at the State and 
local level. 

The bill includes funds in the amount 
of $10 million for the newly authorized 
Ready To Learn Television as Teacher 
Act to support the development of 
quality preschool education television 
programs and written materials for use 
by parents and day care providers. 

The Star Schools Program which 
gives more students in rural areas the 
opportunity to participate in courses 
that would not be available without 
distance learning technology is funded 
in the amount of $27 million, a $5 mil- 
lion increase over last year’s level. 
Through 5 years of increased funding 
for Star Schools, children in some of 
the most remote and disadvantaged 
schools in Mississippi, and elsewhere, 
have had an opportunity to study such 
subjects as Japanese and advanced 
physics taught by some of the Nation's 
best teachers. 

Other programs that are particularly 
important to my State include library 
literacy programs; the Even Start, 
Family Literacy Program; foreign lan- 
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guage assistance; and college campus- 
based student aid programs continue to 
receive funding in fiscal year 1994. 

In addition, the committee has pro- 
vided $200 million for a new program 
which provides loan guarantees for im- 
provements on campuses of historically 
black colleges and universities. 

In the area of Health and Human 
Services, the committee has provided 
additional funding for the National Li- 
brary of Medicine to continue its out- 
reach efforts of all American health 
professionals. One of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine’s top priorities has 
been to provide information access to 
health professionals in rural areas. I 
am encouraged by the language in the 
report regarding the Mississippi Health 
Sciences Informational Network. 

In response to the growing health 
care shortages in rural America, Con- 
gress authorized the State Offices of 
Rural Health Program in 1990. These 
offices serve a vital role in recruiting 
health care professionals and coordi- 
nating the delivery of health services 
in rural communities. I am pleased 
that our committee provided $5 million 
for the State Offices of Rural Health 
Program in fiscal year 1994. 

I also appreciate the efforts of the 
committee in directing the National 
Center for Research Resources to in- 
crease its funding for the IDEA Pro- 
gram over the 1993 level. 

Although I would have preferred 
more funding for some programs, I be- 
lieve that overall this bill represents a 
commitment to education and the fu- 
ture of our Nation’s young people. It 
has been carefully and thoughtfully 
written to make the best use of Federal 
resources in a time of tight budgetary 
constraints. Many important and wor- 
thy education and health programs are 
expanded by this legislation. Others 
that have outlived their usefulness 
have been eliminated. 

I urge other Senators to join me in 
support of this legislation. 

VOTE TO TABLE THE BRYAN AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
2493 

Mr. BINGAMAN., Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my disappointment 
that the Senate voted to eliminate fis- 
cal year 1994 funding for the Wool and 
Mohair Incentive Program under the 
National Wool Act of 1954. I appreciate 
and share the desire of my colleagues 
to cut the Federal budget and elimi- 
nate wasteful and obsolete expendi- 
tures. But I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell my colleagues who voted 
to eliminate the wool incentive pro- 
gram that it is neither wasteful nor ob- 
solete. 

The Wool Act incentive program is 
funded entirely by tariffs on imported 
wool and wool products. There is no 
net cost to the taxpayer for this pro- 
gram—every year, the revenues from 
the tariffs exceed incentive payments 
made to farm and ranch families. Ac- 
cording to data from the American 
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Sheep Industry, total payments in 1991 
were just over $172 million—but tariffs 
collected exceeded $401 million. Thus, 
the balance went to the Treasury. 

The average payment per person last 
year was $2,260—mostly to families 
seeking out a modest living. They are 
trying to survive in the face of histori- 
cally depressed market prices, due to 
an excess wool stockpile by Australia, 
the world’s largest producer, and the 
loss of the important Iraqi and Chinese 
markets. In New Mexico, over 3,000 
families rely on the Wool Act incentive 
payments, as do over 25,000 families in 
the Navajo Nation, where average an- 
nual income barely exceeds $10,000. 

Mr. President, wool and mohair pro- 
ducers were asked during the budget 
reconciliation process to accept re- 
form. They did—to the tune of $48 mil- 
lion over the next 4 years. Incentive 
payments are to be capped at $50,000 
per person, which represents a 50-per- 
cent reduction. What I want to tell my 
colleagues, Mr. President, is that if it 
was felt that further reform beyond 
these measures was needed, that should 
properly be debated in the authorizing 
committees of jurisdiction. Killing this 
program overnight through the appro- 
priations process is going to be a real 
problem for many producers. The con- 
sequence of this vote is that producers 
will not receive their incentive pay- 
ments, in early 1994, for wool that was 
sold in late 1993. In short, we have 
changed the rules in the middle of the 
game. I just don’t think that’s fair, Mr. 
President, and I regret that the Senate 
took this step. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 5 minutes. 


REMARKS OF THE SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, RICHARD RILEY, BE- 
FORE THE 12TH ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE, NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITY ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
Firday, September 10, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of Education—the former Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina—The Honor- 
able Richard Riley, spoke to the 12th 
Annual Conference of the National 
Council of Educational Opportunity 
Associations [NCEOA]. NCEOA rep- 
resents the students, the staff, the in- 
stitutions and agencies involved in the 
Federal TRIO programs—Upward 
Bound, Talent Search, educational op- 
portunity centers, Student Support 
Services, and the Ronald F. McNair 
post-baccalaureate achievement pro- 
grams. Most of these programs trace 
their origins back to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 and the Higher 
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Education Act of 1965. They have 
served and continued to serve signifi- 
cant numbers of low income and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students, in- 
cluding the disabled. Limited Federal 
resources have prevented the TRIO pro- 
grams from reaching all of the eligible 
student population. In fact, TRIO pro- 
grams nationally serve only about 10 
percent of the potential student uni- 
verse. 

Like Secretary Riley, we in South 
Carolina take special pride in one TRIO 
program named in honor of a native 
South Carolinian—astronaut Ronald F. 
McNair—who lost his life tragically in 
the service of his country aboard the 
Challenger. His life, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to symbolize for many minority 
and low income youth, the limitless- 
ness of personal and professional 
achievement—once academic success is 
established. From North Carolina A&T 
State University in nearby Greensboro, 
Ron went on to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology to receive a doc- 
torate in physics. 

His inspiration remains alive in 
TRIO, and in the lives of students all 
across America—who daily realize the 
dream of college access and the reality 
of academic success through the TRIO 
programs and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s title IV, student assistant pro- 


grams. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Edu- 
cation has spoken convincingly about 
the critical importance of the TRIO 
Programs, his personal of their growth 
and continuation, and about their con- 
tribution to the Nation’s goal of 
achieving equal opportunity in higher 
education. I urge my colleagues to take 
the time to read and heed the Sec- 
retary’s words. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the full text of the Sec- 
retary’s September 10, 1993, remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY RICHARD W. RILEY, SECRETARY 
OF EDUCATION 

Thank you. It's an honor to be here. I've 
only been in office for nine months, but it 
feels like nine years. A fellow told me that if 
you want a friend in Washington D.C. buy a 
dog. 
I heard a 5th grade teacher say that the 
most important thing in the world today 
wasn’t even in existence 50 years ago; she 
asked her class if they could name what it is, 
trying to entice the class to think of high 
technology. A student raised his hand and 
answered: “me.” I think he was probably 
right. All of us concerned about education 
and young people, concerned about oppor- 
tunity in education, concerned about dis- 
advantaged people, we all believe that the 
greatest thing we have is our young people 
and we have an obligation to see to it they 
have these opportunities that we are talking 
about. 

I enjoyed spending yesterday with Presi- 
dent Clinton and Vice-President Gore. We 
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went to Cleveland to talk about what re- 
inventing government means for real people. 
We went to the Church Square Shopping 
Center because the whole complex exists be- 
cause government did something right. It lis- 
tened to the community, it reclaimed aban- 
doned property; it cut red tape. Washington 
and Cleveland worked together. The result is 
a shopping mall that serves the community, 
that allows the community to keep its 
money there. Now this is how government 
should work and can work. But I'll tell you 
it is always difficult. 

I know something about government re- 
form. And I know, above all else, that change 
isn’t easy, especially when you start talking 
about education. Too many people are hunt- 
ing for the silver bullet of the moment to 
solve all of our education problems without 
any pain or suffering. Lottie [Gibson of 
South Carolina) and I have been in so many 
fights; It makes me weary to think of them, 
but we won most of them, didn’t we Lottie? 

Others are always looking for scapegoats. 
They are quick to point a finger, to lay the 
blame. But when it comes time for some 
heavy lifting, for getting a teenager out of 
bed and to school on time—well that’s when 
they start talking about private school 
vouchers, some easy solution. But those of 
you who are involved in the TRIO programs 
know better. 

And I found out, as Governor of South 
Carolina, that if you are inclusive, if you ask 
more of everyone, and if you make people 
part of the solution, great things can begin 
to happen. Some of you at this conference 
may be from South Carolina. You know what 
Iam talking about. 

Before we started talking about school re- 
form in South Carolina, people used to 
behappy if we moved from 50th to 49th in the 
education standings. That was how we de- 
fined progress—in very small increments. 
Some people were getting ahead, to be sure. 
But on the whole, most people didn’t think 
big and they couldn’t imagine a different 
way of thinking about who made it and who 
didn’t. 

I used to visit schools in the 1970's and 
later in the 80's as governor—and when I vis- 
ited schools I rarely saw any minority stu- 
dents in Advanced Placement courses. I 
came to the conclusion that people just 
didn't expect these children to make it. Even 
some of their parents didn’t think they 
could. 

It seemed to me that the problem was one 
of expectations. So, when we reformed our 
school system, we raised standards and gave 
schools the help they needed to make sure 
every child got a chance to get into the Ad- 
vanced Placement courses. Every child. 

The result was tremendous. Now thousands 
of minority students are enrolled in Ad- 
vanced Placement courses. They expect to do 
well. The gains in Advanced Placement by 
these students has been so great that the 
College Board is going to do a video about it. 

My point in all this is very simple * * * 
when we talk about re-inventing govern- 
ment, we are not just talking about fewer 
forms and less red tape, though that is im- 
portant. We are talking about expectations 
and raising standards, about giving young 
people some sense of their own possibilities 
in this great free democracy. 

So I want to begin my remarks by thank- 
ing you for your commitment to education 
and excellence, and to the challenging of the 
status quo. For surely that is what you are 
all about—the challenging of a status quo 
mentality. And for the great leadership of 
Arnold Mitchem. I enjoy seeing him in my 
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office so frequently I thought he was one of 
my staff members at one time. He is a great 
friend of education. 

You challenge those who would have us be- 
lieve that minorities and poor children sim- 
ple can't cut it; that they do not have the 
wherewithal to meet high standards. At the 
same time, you also challenge those forms of 
insensitivity that ridicule and mock the stu- 
dents you work with who are willing to use 
their talents and creativity to move forward 
and upward. 

Every time you give a young person a taste 
of postsecondary education * * * every time 
you help a young person feel the joy of over- 
coming a learning problem * * * or get on 
their case for watching too much television 
*** you are keeping faith with that most 
basic American belief that no matter who 
you are or where you are from—you can in- 
deed achieve. And I believe that and so do 
you. 

And that is what we must do as a coun- 
try—we have to raise standards and do ev- 
erything possible to help young people reach 
those standards. We cannot hide from the re- 
ality that our schools aren’t doing what they 
need to do to give our children the survival 
tools they need. Our economy is changing in 
ways we couldn't even imagine ten or fifteen 
years ago. And, unless we change the very 
nature of how we think about education, we 
are going to leave another generation be- 
hind. 

Today, I want to divide my remarks into 
three parts. I first want to talk about the re- 
sults of the National Adult Literacy report 
that we released on Wednesday and how it 
affects your work. Then I want to talk about 
why we need high standards in our schools 
*** why we need school reform. Then, I 
want to tell you about the legislation we 
have sent to Congress and talk specifically 
about the political culture that is driving 
what we are doing and how it affects the 
TRIO programs. 

Last Wednesday, I released the results of 
the most comprehensive survey we have ever 
done on adult literacy. We found that 90 mil- 
lion adults in this country do not have the 
literacy skills they need to function in our 
increasingly complex economic system. And, 
almost one in five adults in this country— 
that’s about 40 million people—are perform- 
ing at the very lowest level of literacy. 

-Now, some of these people who don't have 
the literacy skills they need are old and 
more than a few of them were never allowed 
to get an education at all. Some of the peo- 
ple who aren't performing well are recent 
immigrants who are just beginning to learn 
English. Many others have physical, mental 
or health conditions that impair or prevent 
them from fully participating in day-to-day 
activities. 

But too many Arnericans simply aren’t 
learning enough. We found from this report 
that close to 20% of adults in this country 
with high school diplomas performed at the 
lowest level of literacy. 

Here, I want to stress a significant point. 
We are beginning to see a new fault line 
emerging in our society—the emergence of a 
two-class society—between those who know 
and know that they need to know more—and 
those who don't know that their lack of 
knowledge is hurting their chances of get- 
ting ahead and possibly ruining the lives of 
their children. This new society won't be 
based on race, ethnicity or place of origin. It 
will be based upon what you know. 

And that is my great concern. We do not 
need a new fault line in our society, a new 
source of division. We already have too 
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many. And the only way we can keep this 
from happening is if we raise our standards 
to keep pace and, at the same time, reinvent 
our schools and other education institutions 
to assist students in achieving the new 
standards. That’s why TRIO programs and 
what you do are so important to me. 

American education isn't what it used to 
be or what it can be. We don't set high 
enough standards. We give too many kids a 
false sense of security; the belief that the 
high school diploma they didn’t have to 
work for—will mean something in real life. 
And, too many parents have forgotten that 
the remote control button that can turn on 
the television—can also turn it off. 

So let us take the measure of what we 
must do. We must raise our academic stand- 
ards, be more demanding and help our chil- 
dren get over the fixation that what you 
wear to school is more important than what 
you learn in school. What you wear on your 
feet doesn’t really matter when you're stand- 
ing on the unemployment line. 

Some folks say that setting high standards 
is unfair. I don’t—if the students, teachers 
and parents work together to reach the high- 
er standard. Children who get smart, because 
they study and take tough courses to meet 
high standards. 

If you get beyond the ditto sheets to help- 
ing children read novels, create stories, 
tackle real-life math problems and get into 
the excitement of science, encouraging 
them, they will learn more and score higher 
on tougher tests. It doesn’t really matter 
whether they come from high-income or low- 
income backgrounds. Setting standards, 
then, means encouraging children to take 
tougher courses, and even seek out the 
tougher teacher, and that is something I 
don’t think any of us did, but we urge them 
to do it. Do as I say, not as I did. It means 
that we have to be careful not to “dumb 
down” our own children. . . and we have to 
be careful not to let our school system do it 
either, 

So I believe firmly in high standards, in 
the sunshine of excellence. I’m not just talk- 
ing about raising standards for the smart 
kids. I'm talking about all those kids in the 
back of the classroom who get their ‘‘C’s”’ 
and drift through school ... and the hun- 
dreds of thousands who simply drop out. 

I give those statistics about literacy be- 
cause it is being looked at in a different way. 
You must read the study carefully. I urge 
you to do that. It isn’t the old simple system 
of whether someone can sign their name or 
has passed the 3rd or 5th grade. It is three 
different scales—prose writing, documenta- 
tion, charts and graphs—so you can deter- 
mine in today’s work world the skills that 
are out there and that is how it works. It is 
a very interesting study of literacy. 

I think this standards business is so impor- 
tant and when I think of it one name comes 
to mind, that of Dr. Ronald McNair, for 
whom one of the TRIO programs is named. 
He believed in high standards. He came from 
a little small country town in South Caro- 
lina; he practiced excellence. I had him come 
speak to our general assembly some few 
months before he died serving this country. 
We were in the middle of the EIA—the Edu- 
cation Improvement Act—our major com- 
prehensive reform. It involved a tax in- 
crease; it was controversial and in the mid- 
dle of an election time and Dr. McNair, not 
at my request but he knew I loved him for it, 
got up in front of the general assembly and 
urged the members of the House and Senate 
to vote ‘tyes’ on the EIA and support the tax 
increase with it. I'll never forget him for 
that. 
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As a people, we are smarter, more creative, 
and more talented than we think. I will tell 
you what I believe. There is something noble 
about teaching. There is something loving 
about reading to your child at night. And, 
there is something responsible about telling 
a teenager to turn off the television and 
crack a book. My friends, we simply need to 
slow down the pace of our lives to help our 
children grow. 

So how do you raise performance and give 
a child a sense that they can do better? A 
schoolteacher at my children’s school had a 
fondness for quoting Proverbs. Her favorite 
was, “A wise son loves correction." My chil- 
dren were dutiful, part of the time, but not 
impressed by this passing wisdom. I am cer- 
tain that your children and the children you 
work with will feel likewise. But we are in 
trouble as a nation when one-third of all 
eighth-graders tell us that they have never 
discussed their homework with a parent. 

So we have to raise standards by starting 
with the family. Here is my best advice—if a 
parent or parents will spend one hour with 
their children each night on schoolwork this 
coming year, it is amazing what we could 
achieve in this nation. Teachers and schools 
should explain to parents—as you do—the 
practical ways they can help children to 
learn. That's their job. But the parents have 
to set aside the time every day—place value, 
as it were, on the process of learning. 

Now, what we can do in Washington to help 
you make all of this happen. 

First, we want to pass the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act. This is our lead effort to 
foster comprehensive education reform and 
grassroots involvement to improve our 
schools. At its core, the legislation is based 
on a simple premise—in a new economic era 
students and schools must stretch to reach 
for higher goals. I think it was Browning 
who said that a man’s reach must exceed his 
grasp or what’s a heaven for. 

Goa!s 2000 invites parents, students, ad- 
ministrators and all citizens concerned with 
the education of our children to engage in 
comprehensive reforms that are linked to a 
national movement. It would be patriotic to 
improve education and schools for our chil- 
dren—all of our children. We want all of you 
and every organization at the grassroots to 
be fully involved in Goals 2000. It can be very 
exciting. It goes from the bottom up and 
deals with each school in the nation. You 
need to be at the table when it comes time 
to decide how these reforms are to be carried 
out at the state level. So please don’t lose 
sight of this bill. 

We are also working hard to solve the $2 
billion funding shortfall for the Pell Grant 
program. I have to tell you that I was 
stunned and shocked when I got to Washing- 
ton and got handed an 1.0.U. for $2 billion 
dollars my first day on the job. And this is 
the truth of what happened. 

But I can report to you today that we have 
whittled that $2 billion gap down to $800 mil- 
lion and we are working hard to close the 
gap. Pell Grants are the basic lifeline for 
many students with limited incomes to at- 
tend college—and so many minority students 
who are often the first in their families to 
attend college need these grants to make it. 

We also do not intend to forget the vast 
majority of high school graduates who do 
not go on to attend a four-year college. 
Right now, about one-third of all high school 
graduates do not find stable employment be- 
fore they reach age thirty. Yet, these young 
people will be the backbone of our future 
work force and our neighborhoods. We need 
to give them a jump-start to building ca- 
reers, This why my Department is working 
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so hard with Bob Reich at the Labor Depart- 
ment to design a new school-to-work transi- 
tion program. 

At the same time we are launching new 
initiatives, we are also shoring up old ones. 
We want to dramatically improve the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, in- 
cluding Chapter 1, during reauthorization 
this year on Congress. 

We want to target our Chapter 1 money, to 
get it to those school districts that havethe 
highest concentrations of poor children. We 
also want to change the focus of Chapter 1 
from remediation of basic skills to support- 
ing the teaching and learning necessary for a 
more rigorous academic success. That means 
expanding learning time and moving to a 
whole school approach by allowing some 
funds to be used as the “glue” to co-ordinate 
education and health and social services. 
This is a more holistic approach that you are 
familiar with. 

Let me speak to you about your programs, 
the TRIO family. I have faith in these pro- 
grams. I know that all of you here are in the 
vineyard working day in and day out and 
doing the Lord's work. And I will work to 
make sure these programs prosper. 

I will also tell you that the political cul- 
ture of Washington is more demanding 
and ** * this surely needs to be said up 
front * * * the federal government doesn’t 
have deep pockets anymore. As a Cabinet 
Secretary I am now often in the situation of 
having to zero out some programs to save 
others. I have zeroed out twenty-four edu- 
cation programs so far and reduced the budg- 
ets of many others. 

I do this for one reason and one reason 
only—to maintain programs that are essen- 
tial in the Clinton Administration, like 
these TRIO programs. 

It is also important to recognize that every 
program in the federal government is going 
to be under tougher scrutiny in the years 
ahead, This is simply a fact of 
life * * * accountability is the watch word. 
We have to prove to the taxpayers, more 
than ever before, that they are getting their 
money's worth. This means, as Sharon Rob- 
inson told you earlier, that every TRIO pro- 
gram, including many that have a long his- 
tory, cannot rest on their laurels. 

There is a simple reason for this. For ex- 
ample, we are getting more applications, as 
you know, for Student Support Services 
grants than ever before. The competition is 
stiffer and there is more and more of it. 

I encourage you then, to take a com- 
prehensive look at what you are doing. Make 
good programs even better. That's so impor- 
tant. Think creatively about new partner- 
ships and new relationships with other insti- 
tutions and programs that have similar 
aims. 

All of our effort at the federal level has one 
purpose—to enable every single child and 
young person to be fully prepared for the 21st 
century. Reforming education will not be 
easy as I said in the beginning. The lack of 
financing, the growing tension between gen- 
erations, the continuing class stratification 
of our society, the poverty of so many of our 
children—these are real and significant dy- 
namics, But we have no choice. We must 
raise standards and not give our children the 
false hope that they can just get by. 

We will not give up and I assure you—you 
have a President in the White House who 
truly believes in a new “ethic of learning’’— 
who truly understands the link between eco- 
nomic success and education for all children. 
Bill Clinton deeply cares about the right of 
all Americans to have a stake in the new 
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emerging high-tech, high-knowledge econ- 
omy. 

If our children are going to grow and 
learn—if our country is going to be prepared 
for the coming times—much depends on your 
continuing efforts. I remain optimistic. I be- 
lieve that with your energy and your com- 
mon sense, your leadership and your basic 
good will, we can build a national consensus 
for education that is positive, exciting and 
supportive; that we can create a new ethic of 
learning; above all, that we can move this 
great country forward together. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. Speaker, as of the 
close of business on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 23, the Federal debt stood at 
$4,380,953,238,289.83, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman, 
and child in America owes $17,055.87 as 
his or her share of that debt. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 10, 1993, our friends in the Repub- 
lic of China on Taiwan will be celebrat- 
ing the 82d anniversary of the founding 
of their nation. I take this opportunity 
to wish President Li Teng-hui, Premier 
Lien Chan, Foreign Minister Frederick 
Chien, and the 21 million people in the 
Republic of China on Taiwan continued 
prosperity and good luck as the ROC 
seeks to rejoin the United Nations. 

A month ago, I spoke on the floor 
calling for my colleagues to support 
Taiwan's bid to return to the United 
Nations. Today I wish to reiterate the 
fact that Taiwan is fully qualified for 
U.N. membership, in light of Taiwan’s 
economic strength, Taiwan’s outstand- 
ing results in democratic reform, and 
Taiwan’s willingness to contribute to 
the international community. 

On the eve of the Republic of China’s 
82d birthday, I urge my colleagues to 
give their full support to Taiwan's bid 
for U.N. membership. 


NATIONAL SCLERODERMA 
AWARENESS MONTH 


Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to invite my colleagues to 
support Senate Joint Resolution 103, a 
joint resolution to designate the month 
of August as ‘‘National Scleroderma 
Awareness Month.” 

The word “scleroderma” means hard 
skin and is used because a prominent 
first symptom of this disease could be 
a thickening and hardening of the skin. 
Scleroderma affects women four times 
more frequently than men. It can 
strike a healthy individual at any 
time, including at childhood. Hundreds 
of thousands of Americans are affected 
by this crippling and potentially fatal 
illness. 

Scleroderma is a chronic auto- 
immune vascular disease affecting the 
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connective tissues which provide the 
structural framework of the skin and 
vital organs. It causes the rampant 
overproduction of collagen and work- 
ing cells are replaced with scar tissues, 
causing tissues to become inelastic and 
immobile. 

Beyond the fact that this is a disease 
primarily affecting women, I became 
more familiar with scleroderma be- 
cause of the trailblazing research con- 
ducted in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Scientists of many disciplines and from 
many sources are involved in a collabo- 
rative effort to try to bring sense to 
this disease. 

However, because we are still uncer- 
tain of the cause or cure of 
scleroderma, people across the country 
have every reason to be concerned 
about the disease. For this reason, I 
hope that my colleagues will join me in 
designating August as ‘National 
Scleroderma Awareness Month.’ Ac- 
tivities and events organized around a 
nationally recognized month will 
heighten public knowledge of 
scleroderma and facilitate support for 
much needed medical research. 


THE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I just want 
to express the difficulties I have with 
the pension fund demonstration project 
referred to in this bill. This program 
sets aside 3,000 valuable section 8 
project-based rental assistance certifi- 
cates to encourage investment by pen- 
sion funds in low-income housing. At 
the outset, I have grave doubts about 
the idea of promoting pension fund in- 
vestment in infrastructure generally. 
My feeling is that if these funds were 
uninclined to invest in these types of 
ventures before, we ought not to be 
fashioning new and different incentives 
for them to do so now. While I have no 
qualms about creative financing to en- 
courage private capital investment in 
infrastructure, wagering the stability 
of the PBGC, writ large, is a frighten- 
ing concept. 

I am willing to step aside in the face 
of great enthusiasm from HUD that 
this is a wonderful idea, and will work 
wonders to bring much needed capital 
to our public housing problems. How- 
ever, Iam only temporarily persuaded, 
and will be looking for answers to some 
serious questions raised by this 
project. I understand that HUD intends 
to greatly expand this idea to allow 
20,000 certificates to be set aside for 
pension fund investment next year. Be- 
fore we go charging off and supporting 
such a large scale potential risk, I 
think a thorough study of all the rel- 
evant financial implications is in 
order. To this end, I am pleased that a 
provision for a GAO study has been 
added to this bill. I intend to see that 
the analysis of this project begins im- 
mediately so that we have reliable data 
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on hand when this project comes up for 
reauthorization next year. 

A second problem I have with this 
demonstration project is that the pri- 
mary target of HUD’s inducement is 
the AFL-CIO’s pension fund. By HUD’s 
own admission, the lion's share of $100 
million worth of Government subsidies 
will essentially be going to subsidize 
the investments of one entity. Tech- 
nically, the program is open to any in- 
terested pension fund. Practically, few 
other funds will have access. Any party 
interested in obtaining some of the 
3,000 certificates will be forced to have 
their proposal put together within 6 
months of the notification of funding 
availability. If, after 6 months, no 
other pension fund has expressed a sig- 
nificant interest in participating in the 
program, all of the 100 million dollars’ 
worth of section 8 assistance can, and 
likely will, go to the AFL-CIO pension 
fund. 

A second question raised by this ar- 
rangement is how other pension funds, 
associated with nonunion contractors, 
will have equal access to these precious 
certificates? The AFL’s charter re- 
quires that labor on any project deriva- 
tive of its investment be union-only. 
As I see it, ensuring that these funds 
are fully accessible to all interested 
parties, is in HUD’s own best interests. 

In an effort to increase the likelihood 
that the benefits of this program will 
be diversified, I made certain that an 
amendment to the legislation was in- 
cluded which requires HUD to report 
back to the Banking Committee prior 
to committing more than 50 percent of 
the resources to any one fund. When 
this threshold is reached, HUD is re- 
quired to inform us of the status of the 
certificates and the return being real- 
ized on each investment. Be assured, I 
will be looking closely at these reports 
for evidence of a genuine effort by HUD 
to attract and assist other interested 
investors. If they do not attract other 
investors, and thereby show a variety 
of interests and approaches, as well as 
a commitment to finding investors who 
will employ more than just union 
workers, I can assure you, I will take a 
very dim view of reauthorizing any 
similar program in the future. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate on September 24, 
1998, received a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees. 

The nominations received on Sep- 
tember 24, 1993, are shown in today’s 
RECORD at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ‘“UNITA'’—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM43 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 204(b) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. section 1703(b), 
and section 301 of the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. section 1631, I 
hereby report that I have exercised my 
statutory authority to declare a na- 
tional emergency with respect to the 
actions and policies of the National 
Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (“UNITA”) and to issue an Ex- 
ecutive order prohibiting the sale or 
supply to Angola, other than through 
designated points of entry, or to 
UNITA, of arms and related materiel 
and petroleum and petroleum products, 
regardless of their origin, and activi- 
ties that promote or are calculated to 
promote such sale or supply. These ac- 
tions are mandated in part by United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 
No. 864 of September 15, 1993. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to issue regulations in exer- 
cise of my authorities under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act and the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act, 22 U.S.C. section 287c, to im- 
plement these prohibitions. All Federal 
agencies are also directed to take ac- 
tions within their authority to carry 
out the provisions of the Executive 
order. 

I am enclosing a copy of the Execu- 
tive order that I have issued, The order 
was effective immediately upon its sig- 
nature on September 26, 1993. 

I have authorized these measures in 
response to the actions and policies of 
UNITA in continuing military actions, 
repeated attempts to seize additional 
territory, and failure to withdraw its 
troops from the locations that it has 
occupied since the resumption of hos- 
tilities, in repeatedly attacking United 
Nations personnel working to provide 
humanitarian assistance, in holding 
foreign nationals against their will, in 
refusing to accept the results of the 
democratic elections held in Angola in 
1992, and in failing to abide by the 
“Acordos de Paz.’’ The actions of 
UNITA constitute an unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

On September 15, 1993, the United Na- 
tions Security Council adopted Resolu- 
tion No. 864, condemning the activities 
of UNITA and demanding that UNITA 


accept unreservedly the results of the 
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democratic election of September 30, 
1992, and abide fully by the “Acordos de 
Paz.” The resolution decides that all 
states are required to prevent the sale 
or supply of arms and related materiel 
and petroleum and petroleum products 
to Angola, other than through named 
points of entry specified by the Govern- 


‘ment of Angola. The measures we are 


taking express our outrage at UNITA’s 
continuing hostilities and failure to 
abide by the outcome of Angola’s 
democratic election. 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, September 26, 1993. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:19 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2750. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2750. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies of the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following measure was read the 
second time and placed on the cal- 
endar: 


S. 1488. A bill to control and prevent crime. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEE 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, those iden- 
tified with a single asterisk (*) are to 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 
Those identified with a double asterisk 
(**) are to lie on the Secretary’s desk 
for the information of any Senator 
since these names have already ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and to save the expense of printing 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the RECORD of April 24, June 7, July 29, 
August 6, September 7, 1993, at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 

**In the Air Force there are 13 appoint- 
ments to the grade of second lieutenant (list 
begins with Max J. Allen) (Reference No. 372) 
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**In the Army there are 62 promotions to 
the grade of major (list begins with John W. 
Alexander) (Reference No. 398) 

**In the Navy there are 7 appointments to 
the grade of ensign (list begins with Aaron J. 
Bird Bear) (Reference No. 401-2) 

*Admiral William D. Smith, USN to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of ad- 
miral (Reference No. 471) 

**In the Army there are 4 promotions to 
the grade of major (list begins with Benje H. 
Boedeker) (Reference No. 515) 

**In the Army there are 1,338 promotions 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with Christopher Acker) (Reference No. 516) 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 10 pro- 
motions to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
(list begins with William D. Bryan, Jr.) (Ref- 
erence No. 568) 

**In the Army there are 4 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with Michael D. Graham) (Reference No. 569) 

*In the Army there are 2 appointments to 
the grade of brigadier general (list begins 
with Robert G. Claypool) (Reference No. 614) 

*In the Army there are 2 appointments to 
the grade of brigadier general (list begins 
with Walter B. Huffman) (Reference No. 615) 

*Vice Admiral Michael C. Colley, USN to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
vice admiral (Reference No, 617) 

**In the Air Force there are 20 promotions 
to the grade of colonel and below (list begins 
with Francis J. Dwyer) (Reference No. 619) 

**In the Air Force Reserve there are 19 ap- 
pointments to the grade of colonel and below 
(list begins with Byron P. Marsh) (Reference 
No. 620) 

**In the Army there are 7 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and below 
(list begins with Ronald D. Lewis) (Reference 
No. 621) 

**In the Navy there are 9 promotions to 
the grade of captain (list begins with Marion 
Sanford Boose, Jr.) (Reference No. 622) 

**In the Navy there is 1 promotion to the 
grade of captain (Thomas Richard Williams, 
Jr.) (Reference No. 623) 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 14 pro- 
motions to the grade of captain (list begins 
with Stephen P. Axtell) (Reference No, 624) 

**In the Navy there are 21 promotions to 
the grade of commander (list begins with 
Steven Patrick Albert) (Reference No. 625) 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 14 pro- 
motions to the grade of commander (list be- 
gins with Thomas E. Bauer) (Reference No, 
626) 

**In the Navy there are 7 promotions to 
the grade of commander (list begins with 
Dean Alan Bailey) (Reference No. 627) 

**In the Navy there are 2 promotions to 
the grade of commander (list begins with Jo- 
seph Michael Lynch) (Reference No. 628) 

**In the Naval Reserve there are 7 pro- 
motions to the grade of commander (list be- 
gins with David A. Clark) (Reference No. 629) 

**In the Navy there are 16 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant commander (list be- 
gins with Michael Andrew Crosby) (Ref- 
erence No. 630) 

**In the Navy there are 4 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant commander (list be- 
gins with Charles Scott Anderson) (Ref- 
erence No, 631) 

**In the Navy there is 1 promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander (Loring Isaac 
Perry) (Reference No. 632) 

**In the Navy there are 32 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant commander (list be- 
gins with Monte L. Bible) (Reference No. 633) 

**In the Army there are 387 promotions to 
the grade of major (list begins with Errol J. 
Allison) (Reference No. 634) 
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**In the Army there are 227 promotions to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel (list begins 
with James R. Allinder) (Reference No. 635) 

**In the Navy there are 835 appointments 
to the grade of ensign (list begins with Rob- 
ert Bradley Aarnes) (Reference No. 636) 

**In the Marine Corps there are 190 ap- 
pointments to the grade of second lieutenant 
(list begins with Arnoux Abraham) (Ref- 
erence No. 637) 

Total: 3,257. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. BOND, and Mr. KOHL): 

S.J. Res. 138. A joint resolution to des- 
ignate October 3 through 10, 1993, as ‘‘Great 
American Beer Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. D’AMATO (for himself, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. BOND, and 
Mr. KOHL): 

S.J. Res. 138. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate October 3 through 10, 1993, as 
“Great American Beer Week’’; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation along 
with Senators DANFORTH, BOND, and 
KOHL designating the week of October 
3, 1993, as “Great American Beer 
Week.” 

Since the early days of our Nation, 
brewing has been a part of our Amer- 
ican heritage. Today, the U.S. brewing 
industry provides employment for mil- 
lions of people in manufacturing, re- 
tailing, distribution, agriculture and a 
variety of other areas. Additionally, 
billions of tax dollars each year are 
generated at the Federal, State, and 
local level because of brewing. Further, 
U.S. brewers export to a worldwide 
market bringing in additional reve- 
nues. 

The brewing industry has been a key 
leader in the effort to clean up our en- 
vironment through waste reduction 
and recycling efforts. The industry has 
proven itself through innovations like 
the recyclable aluminum can and ac- 
complishments in environmental stew- 
ardship. 

Another important contribution is 
the brewing industry’s commitment to 
combat underage drinking, alcohol 
abuse, and drunk driving. Through edu- 
cation and prevention programs, the 
industry spends millions of dollars 
each year toward promoting the re- 
sponsible use of its product. 

Mr. President, beer is a beverage 
consumed by more than 80 million re- 
sponsible adults throughout our Na- 
tion. Therefore, Congress should recog- 
nize the popularity of beer and those 
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who brew malt beverages by designat- 
ing the week of October 3 as “Great 
American Beer Week.” I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in cosponsoring this 
legislation and I ask that the full text 
of the joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 138 


Whereas the brewing industry stems from 
a great and proud tradition dating back be- 
yond the time of our Founding Fathers; 

Whereas the brewing industry is a major 
employer of American workers, providing for 
2,700,000 jobs in the wholesale, retail, agri- 
culture, packaging, trucking/rail and other 
related sectors; 

Whereas malt beverages contribute over 
$14,000,000,000 in Federal, State, and local 
taxes in all 50 States of the Union; 

Whereas it is a major exporter in the world 
marketplace; 

Whereas the industry has proven to be an 
exemplary philanthropic force time and 
again, most recently during Hurricane An- 
drew and the “Flood of 1993"; 

Whereas understanding the need to protect 
the environment, the beer industry has pio- 
neered waste reduction, recycling, and other 
conservation programs; 

Whereas the brewers have proud records of 
national leadership, through innovations 
like the recyclable aluminum beverage can 
and accomplishments in the area of environ- 
mental stewardship; 

Whereas the beer industry has played a sig- 
nificant role in the fight against alcohol 
abuse, drunk driving, and underage drinking; 
spending tens of millions each year on relat- 
ed educational and prevention programs; and 

Whereas the industry creates a beverage 
that is enjoyed by over 80,000,000 responsible 
consumers all across America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the week of October 
3 through 10, 1993, shall be designated as 
“Great American Beer Week”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 401 

At the request of Mr. CAMPBELL, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. SIMPSON] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 401, a bill to amend title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, to delay the effective 
date for penalties for States that do 
not have in effect safety belt and mo- 
torcycle helmet safety programs, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 579 

At the request of Mr. SMITH, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. BROWN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 579, a bill to require Congress to 
comply with the laws it imposes on 
others. 

S. 1082 

At the request of Mr. COCHRAN, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
HATFIELD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1082, a bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend the program of making grants to 
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the States for the operation of offices 
of rural health, and for other purposes. 
S. 1116 
At the request of Mr. BURNS, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1116, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to clarify 
the deduction for expenses of certain 
home offices, and for other purposes. 
S. 1180 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
naine of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1180, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to encourage the pro- 
duction and use of wind energy. 
S. 1250 
At the request of Mr. BROWN, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CAMPBELL] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1250, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to participate 
in the operation of certain visitor fa- 
cilities associated with, but outside the 
boundaries of, Rocky Mountain Park in 
the State of Colorado. 
S. 1398 
At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
‘name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1398, a bill to provide law enforce- 
ment scholarships and retirement in- 
centives. 
S. 1478 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
names of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CRAIG] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1478, a bill to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act to ensure that pes- 
ticide tolerances adequately safeguard 
the health of infants and children, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1493 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 1493, a bill to support the transition 
to nonracial democracy in South Afri- 
ca. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 90 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the name 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. SMITH] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 103 
At the request of Mrs. FEINSTEIN, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. BOXER], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. BURNS], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. COATS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
COCHRAN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CRAIG], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO), the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], the 
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Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINT], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Exon], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. FORD], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. GLENN], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HOLLINGS], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Mack], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], the 
Senator from Illinois [Ms. MOSELEY- 
Braun], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WOFFORD] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 103, a 
joint resolution to designate the month 
of August as “National Scleroderma 
Awareness Month,"’ and for other pur- 
poses. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 127 


At the request of Mr. BURNS, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Coats], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCCAIN], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 127, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting the imposition of ret- 
roactive taxes on the American people. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 132 


At the request of Mr. BURNS, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BAucus], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MATHEWS] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 132, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week of October 17, 1993, 
through October 23, 1993, as ‘‘National 
School Bus Drivers Safety Week.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 128 


At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. METZENBAUM], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], and the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 128, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate regarding the protection to be 
accorded United States copyright- 
based industries under agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to the Uruguay 
round of trade negotiations. 


September 27, 1993 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


LABOR—HHS—EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


DOMENICI AMENDMENT NO. 969 


Mr. DOMENICI submitted an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 2518 making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, as follows: 

On page 45, line 21, strike “any authorized 
activity’ and all that follows through ‘Con- 
gress,” on line 23 and insert the following: 
“alleviation of the funding shortfall in the 
Pell Grant program under subpart 1 of part A 
of title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1965."". 


JEFFORDS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 970 


Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. SIMON, Mr. LEVIN, and Mr. 
SPECTER) proposed an amendment to 
the bill, supra, as follows: 


On page 62, after line 19, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEc. 305. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) in order to increase our Nation's stand- 
ard of living and to increase the number of 
good jobs, the United States must increase 
its productivity and ability to compete in 
the international marketplace by improving 
the educational level of our workforce; 

(2) although efforts are being made to es- 
tablish higher educational standards and 
goals, there is a substantial shortage of re- 
sources to meet such standards and goals; 

(3) States and local communities are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to meet even 
higher educational standards and goals, and 
States will not be able to fund needed 
changes without Federal help to reach such 
standards and goals; 

(4) the Federal Government has established 
many education programs but failed to pro- 
vide adequate funding for such programs, for 
example one such program provides edu- 
cation to our Nation’s disabled students and 
was established with a promise of 40 percent 
Federal funding but currently receives only 8 
percent Federal funding; 

(5) the annual shortfall in Federal edu- 
cation programs is approximately half of the 
promised funding; 

(6) many needed education improvements 
will not need Federal funds, however, other 
suggested changes such as lengthened school 
years, better pay, after-school activities, 
mentoring for students at risk, programs for 
gifted students, and replacing substandard 
buildings will require substantial Federal as- 
sistance; and 

(1) the Federal contribution to education is 
less than 2 percent of the total Federal budg- 
et, and in order to make education a na- 
tional priority, the total percentage of Fed- 
eral education funding should be increased 
by 1 percent each year over the next 8 years 
to reach 10 percent of the total Federal budg- 
et. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
total share of the Federal spending on edu- 
cation should increase by at least 1 percent 
each year until such share reaches 10 percent 
of the total Federal budget. 


September 27, 1993 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Monday, September 27, 1993, at 2 
p.m. to hold nomination hearings on 
the following nominees: 

Ms. Carol J. Lancaster, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development; 

Ms. Margaret V.W. Carpenter, of 
California, to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Asia of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development; 

Mr. John Roggen Schmidt, of Illinois, 
for the rank of Ambassador during his 
tenure of service as the chief U.S. nego- 
tiator to the Uruguay round; and 

Ms. Linda Tsao Yang, of California, 
to be U.S. Director of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation be authorized to meet on 
September 27, 1993, at 2:30 p.m. on the 
nomination of Diane Blair, of Arkan- 
sas, to be a member of the Corporation 
of Public Broadcasting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


C-17 WING LOAD TEST 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, believe 
it or not, the failure of the wing of the 
C-17 in static test for a second time 
prompted the contractor to seek re- 
lease of the flight test aircraft “to 
begin 100 percent design limit load 
tests at Edwards AFB.” How would you 
like to be one of the test pilots drawing 
straws for that duty? A gust of wind, 
the wrong payload, and they will be re- 
dubbing the C-17 the “Widow Maker”. 

I ask that an article that appeared in 
the September 20, 1993 edition of 
RECORD as if read in its entirety. 

The article follows: 

PANEL TO SCRUTINIZE C-17 WING LOADS TEST 
(By John D, Morrocco) 

WASHINGTON.—U.S. Air Force Secretary 
Sheila Widnall has reconvened on independ- 
ent panel of experts to determine whether a 
redesigned C-17 wing undergoing structural 
loads tests failed before or after it met de- 
sign specifications. 

The tests were conducted on a repaired 
wing modified by McDonnell Douglas to cor- 
rect similar problems encountered in an ear- 
lier structural loads test. Last fall a wing 
failed just as the test force reached 130% of 
the aircraft’s maximum operating load 
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(AW&ST Oct. 12, 1992, p. 23). The specifica- 
tion calls for the aircraft to be able to meet 
150% of maximum operating loads. 

“McDonnell Douglas says they made 150%" 
of the design load limit in the most recent 
test, Widnall said. “OSD [Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense} has basically said that 
they didn’t.” 

Widnall said the Executive Independent 
Review team that evaluated the program 
earlier this year would be augmented with 
additional experts to be named by herself 
and Pentagon acquisition chief John Deutch. 
She said the panel, which is due to report its 
findings within the next month, would an- 
swer the questions of what happened, why it 
happened and what should be done. 

Widnall acknowledged that the ambiguous 
test results were “not the greatest news 
we've had,” coming just as the Pentagon is 
in the midst of a critical review of the trans- 
port program. Deutch chaired the second in 
a series of four scheduled Defense Acquisi- 
tion Board meetings last week to consider C- 
17 requirements and possible alternatives. 

The incident casts doubts on the effective- 
ness of earlier design changes, approved by 
the Air Force, which involved adding straps, 
doublers and stiffeners over a wide area of 
the wing. According to a recently released 
Pentagon inspector general's report, it 
costan estimated $40.7 million to analyze the 
earlier wing static test failure, repair the 
static test aircraft and design the wing fix. 
It will cost another $56.4 million to retrofit 
the wings of P-1 through P-10, the first 10 
production aircraft. 

But the retrofit is not considered a final 
design for future C-17s because it carries the 
risk of long-term corrosion problems. 
McDonnell Douglas engineers are working on 
designing a final production wing without 
the retrofit straps and stiffeners. The design 
costs are estimated at $32 million. But the 
redesigned wing will not be ready for instal- 
lation until aircraft P-25 at the earliest, the 
inspector general’s report said. 

Yet another redesign as a result of a failed 
second test would cause further delays and 
cost growth in the program. The independent 
review team is likely to revisit other options 
that were suggested and rejected earlier, in- 
cluding installing an electronic active load 
control system (AW&ST Mar. 22, p. 28). 

During the Sept. 10 test, the outer portion 
of the left wing experienced structural dam- 
age when the wings on the static test article 
were deflected approximately 145 in. upwards 
at the wingtips, according to the Air Force. 
The damage occurred toward the front of the 
wing in an area halfway between the outer 
engine pylon and wingtip. When an auto- 
matic overload control system sensed the 
damage, it began shutting down the test, 
which took slightly less than 1 sec. 

But before the shutdown sequence actually 
started, the left wing began buckling in a 
second location, between the two engine py- 
lons, according to the Air Force. The damage 
occurred in approximately the same area 
that buckled during the October tests. 

Pentagon and McDonnell Douglas officials 
are at odds over whether the retrofit wing 
actually met specified structural load limits 
during the Sept. 10 test. According to the Air 
Force, the overall wing was experiencing ap- 
proximately 145% of design load limit at the 
time of the failure. That is short of the 150% 
specification. But initial analysis indicates 
the area where the failure occurred may 
have been experiencing loads of 150% or 
greater, according to the Air Force. 

McDonnell Douglas officials said a prelimi- 
nary review of the test data has isolated the 
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damage to two stringers. They maintain that 
at the time the damage occurred, the two 
stringers were being stressed loads of 151- 
153% and that the total average load on the 
wing was 150%. 

The additional buckling that subsequently 
occurred in the wing area between the two 
engine pylons was a direct result of the ini- 
tial damage, company officials maintain. 
Once the wing was damaged, structural loads 
were transferred across the wing in a much 
different pattern, which caused the second- 
ary buckling, they said. 

McDonnell Douglas officials initially 
claimed the test was “successful to the point 
that it may clear” flight test aircraft to 
begin 100% design limit load tests at Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif. That would enable them to 
acquire actual flight load data, which would 
be compared with data from the static 
ground tests. Test flight activities have been 
limited to 80% loads. 

A retrofit of the wings on P-1l, the first 
production aircraft, was recently completed. 
The aircraft was scheduled to resume flight 
tests at the end of the month. 

Rep. John Conyers (D.-Mich.) rejected 
McDonnell Douglas’ claim that the static 
test results were enough to clear the way for 
100% loads flight test. “If this is a success, I 
would hate to think what they term a fail- 
ure.” he said. 

Conyers, chairman of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, also blasted 
the Air Force, which testified earlier this 
year that wing problems had been resolved. 
“What makes this a profoundly serious event 
is that after the first failure on Oct. 1, 1992, 
we were assured that numerous expert teams 
had approved the wing fix and that it was ab- 
solutely solid.” he said. 

Even before the incident, Conyers cospon- 
sored an amendment to the Fiscal 1994 De- 
fense authorization bill, which was approved 
by the full House last week, placing several 
restrictions on C-17 funding. These would be 
in addition to several other restrictions, 
which have already been written into the bill 
(AW&ST) Aug. 2, p. 21). The amendment 
would limit C-17 progress payments until the 
secretary of Defense can certify: 

That software testing and avionics integra- 
tion have been completed and the costs of 
waivers for software noncompliance have 
been identified. 

That costs relating to wing structural defi- 
ciencles have been identified and are being 
met by McDonnell Douglas. 

That an analysis of operational impacts 
caused by deficiencies in the range/payload 
specifications is completed. 

Rolls-Royce is citing C-17 range/payload 
shortfalls and cost and weight problems to 
support an unsolicited proposal to compete 
against Pratt & Whitney to provide the en- 
gines for the new transport. Rolls wants the 
Air Force to set up an engine competition 
based on commercial practices that would 
pit the PW2040, the commercial version of 
the C-17’s F117-PW-100 engines against its 
RB211-535. 

The company claims that by using com- 
mercial pricing and support practices, it can 
reduce procurement costs by 30% and sup- 
port costs by 50%. Rolls also points to a 
5,000-lb. weight savings and fuel burn advan- 
tages that will “certainly enhance the air- 
craft's ability to meet original specifica- 
tions.”’e 


—— 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


è Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, on 
August 24, 1993, the Senate Commerce 
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Committee reported the Federal Trade 
Commission Act Amendments (S. 1179), 
which passed the Senate by voice vote 
September 22, 1993. When the Com- 
merce Committee, of which I am a 
member, voted to report S. 1179, I voted 
against the measure. 

I voted against this bill for a very 
simple reason. It contains annual in- 
creases in authorization levels for the 
Federal Trade Commission over the life 
of the authorization that are based on 
anticipated levels of inflation. I do not 
believe that an agency should get auto- 
matic increases in future authoriza- 
tions. In order for Congress to exercise 
its proper oversight authority, agency 
budgets should not be put on autopilot 
and receive obligatory annual raises. 

The people of Texas sent me here to 
help restore budgetary responsibility 
through setting priorities and justify- 
ing the expenditure of taxpayer dollars. 
This vote is part of my effort to carry 
out my commitment in this regard.e 


—_————EE 


SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


èe Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
to call attention to the increasingly 
deteriorating situation in Somalia. As 
we all are aware, three more Ameri- 
cans died and four were wounded this 
past Saturday. One of those soldiers 
killed and the four wounded were from 
Fort Drum in New York. 

When American ground forces were 
introduced into Somalia 10 months ago 
by the previous administration, a 
move, I might add, I fully supported in 
order to save the starving of Somalia, 
they had a clearly defined and achiev- 
able objective—to protect the delivery 
of the humanitarian aid shipments. Un- 
fortunately, the present administra- 
tion has strayed from this objective 
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and has allowed the true purpose of our 
troops to become clouded. Now, our 
soldiers have become the sitting tar- 
gets for ever more frequent guerrilla 
attacks of increasing intensity. This 
confusing state of our mission has 
brought an ever-increasing cost both in 
terms of lives as well as money. Our 
troops have been cast into a fractious 
war where no one group can win, and 
all, in the end, will lose. The adminis- 
tration seems adrift and unable or even 
unwilling to save itself. 

This disturbing precedent is not 
without severe implications. The lives 
of American troops cannot be endan- 
gered by the wavering of command re- 
garding the mission and purpose of our 
forces that is now occurring. If Soma- 
lia is an indication of how the adminis- 
tration will command our troops in 
any future operations such as in 
Bosnia, then this Senator will withhold 
his approval of any such operation. Our 
troops come before warring factions 
who offer only death to those who cross 
their path. The administration should 
take note of this before placing Amer- 
ican soldiers in harms way.® 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1993 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28; that following the prayer, 
the Journal of the proceedings be 
deemed approved to date; that the time 
for the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day, and that the Sen- 
ate then resume consideration of H.R. 
2518, the. Labor, Health and Human 
Services appropriations bill. 


September 27, 1993 


I further ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday, September 28, the Senate 
stand in recess from 12:30 p.m. until 
2:15 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1993, AT 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 5:26 p.m., recessed until Tuesday, 
September 28, 1993, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate after the 
recess of the Senate on September 24, 
1993, under authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993: 

THE JUDICIARY 


ROSEMARY BARKETT, OF FLORIDA, TO BE UNITED 
STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE FOR THE ELEVENTH CIRCUIT, 
VICE PAUL H. RONEY, RETIRED. 

RAYMOND A. JACKSON, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF VIRGINIA, VICE RICHARD L. WILLIAMS, RETIRED. 

JOANNA SEYBERT, OF NEW YORK, TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF NEW YORK, VICE A NEW POSITION CREATED BY PUB- 
LIC LAW 101-650 APPROVED DECEMBER 1, 1990. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


JOHN JOSEPH KELLY, OF NEW MEXICO, TO BE UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO 
FOR THE TERM OF FOUR YEARS. VICE DON J. SVET. 

CARL KIMMEL KIRKPATRICK, OF TENNESSEE, TO BE 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF TENNESSEE FOR THE TERM OF FOUR YEARS, VICE 
JERRY G. CUNNINGHAM, RESIGNED. 

MICHAEL RANKIN STILES, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR THE TERM OF FOUR YEARS, 
VICE EDWARD 8.G. DENNIS, JR., RESIGNED. 


September 27, 1993 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, September 27, 1993 


The House met at 1 p.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious God, from whom comes 
every good gift, we pray that we will 
use the resources of power to preserve 
what is good and to correct that which 
is evil. May not our own selfishness or 
our narrow vision cause us the misuse 
of any authority so it hurts or hinders 
others. Give us the strength, O God, so 
we will use our abilities and our energy 
so that in all things, justice will flow 
down as waters and righteousness like 
an everflowing stream, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentle- 
woman from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER] come forward and lead the House 
in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate on Friday, 
September 24, 1993 at 2:52 p.m.: that the Sen- 
ate agreed to the House amendment to S. 
1130 and passed without amendment H.R. 2074 
and H.R. 3051. 

With great respect, lam 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk. 


—_—_—_—_——EEE 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have the honor to transmit a sealed envelope 
received from the White House on Monday, 
September 27, 1993 at 10:40 a.m. and said to 
contain a message from the President where- 
by he transmits a copy of an Executive order 
entitled “Prohibiting Certain Transactions 
Involving UNITA,” 

With great respect, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K, ANDERSON, 
Clerk, 


PROHIBITING CERTAIN TRANS- 
ACTIONS INVOLVING UNITA— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 103-138) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 204(b) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. section 1703(b), 
and section 301 of the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. section 1631, I 
hereby report that I have exercised my 
statutory authority to declare a na- 
tional emergency with respect to the 
actions and policies of the National 
Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (‘‘UNITA"’) and to issue an Ex- 
ecutive order prohibiting the sale or 
supply to Angola, other than through 
designated points of entry, or to 
UNITA, of arms and related materiel 
and petroleum and petroleum products, 
regardless of their origin, and activi- 
ties that promote or are calculated to 
promote such sale or supply. These ac- 
tions are mandated in part by United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 
No. 864 of September 15, 1993. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to issue regulations in exer- 
cise of my authorities under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Power 
Act and the United National Participa- 
tion Act, 22 U.S.C. section 287c, to im- 
plement these prohibitions. All Federal 
agencies are also directed to take ac- 
tions within their authority to carry 
out the provisions of the Executive 
order, 

I am enclosing a copy of the Execu- 
tive order that I have issued. The order 


was effective immediately upon its sig- 
nature on September 26, 1993. 

I have authorized these measures in 
response to the actions and policies of 
UNITA in continuing military actions, 
repeated attempts to seize additional 
territory, and failure to withdraw its 
troops from the locations that it has 
occupied since the resumption of hos- 
tilities, in repeatedly attacking United 
Nations personnel working to provide 
humanitarian assistance, in holding 
foreign nationals against their will, in 
refusing to accept the results of the 
democratic elections held in Angola in 
1992, and in failing to abide by the 
“Acordos de Paz.’ The actions of 
UNITA constitute an unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. 

On September 15, 1993, the United Na- 
tions Security Council adopted Resolu- 
tion No. 864, condemning the activities 
of UNITA and demanding that UNITA 
accept unreservedly the results of the 
democratic election of September 30, 
1992, and abide fully by the “Acordos de 
Paz.” The resolution decides that all 
states are required to prevent the sale 
or supply of arms and related materiel 
and petroleum and petroleum products 
to Angola, other than through named 
points of entry specified by the-Govern- 
ment of Angola. The measures we are 
taking express our outrage at UNITA’s 
continuing hostilities and failure to 
abide by the outcome of Angola’s 
democratic election. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, September 26, 1993. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


PROHIBITING CERTAIN 
TRANSACTIONS INVOLVING UNITA 


By the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States of America, 
including the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.), the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), section 5 of the 
United Nations Participation Act of 
1945, as amended (22 U.S.C. 287c), and 
section 301 of title 3, United States 
Code, and in view of United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolution No. 864 of 
September 15, 1993, 

I, WILLIAM J. CLINTON, President of 
the United States of America, take no- 
tice of the United Nations Security 
Council’s determination that, as a re- 
sult of UNITA’s military actions, the 
situation in Angola constitutes a 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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threat to international peace and secu- 
rity, and find that the actions and poli- 
cies of UNITA, in continuing military 
actions, repeated attempts to seize ad- 
ditional territory and failure to with- 
draw its troops from locations that it 
has occupied since the resumption of 
hostilities, in repeatedly attacking 
United Nations personnel working to 
provide humanitarian assistance, in 
holding foreign nationals against their 
will, in refusing to accept the results of 
the democratic elections held in An- 
gola in 1992, and in failing to abide by 
the ‘“‘Accordos de Paz,” constitute an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and hereby declare a national emer- 
gency to deal with that threat. 

I hereby order: 

Section 1. The following are prohib- 
ited, notwithstanding the existence of 
any rights or obligations conferred or 
imposed by any international agree- 
ment or contract entered into or any 
license or permit granted before the ef- 
fective date of this order, except to the 
extent provided in regulations, orders, 
directives, or licenses which may here- 
after be issued pursuant to this order: 

(a) The sale or supply by United 
States persons or from the United 
States, or using U.S.-registered vessels 
or aircraft, of arms and related mate- 
rial of all types, including weapons and 
ammunition, military vehicles and 
equipment and spare parts for the 
aforementioned, as well as petroleum 
and petroleum products, regardless of 
origin: 

(1) to UNITA; 

(2) to the territory of Angola, other 
than through points of entry to be des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or any activity by United States 
persons or in the United States which 
promotes or is calculated to promote 
such sale or supply. 

(b) Any transaction by any United 
States person that evades or avoids, or 
has the purpose of evading or avoiding, 
or attempts to violate, any of the pro- 
hibitions set forth in this order. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this order: 

(a) The term “United States person” 
means any United States citizen, per- 
manent resident alien, juridical person 
organized under the laws of the United 
States (including foreign branches), or 
person in the United States; 

(b) The term “UNITA” includes; 

(1) the Uniao Nacional para a 
Independencia Total de Angola 
(UNITA), known in English as the ‘‘Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of Angola;”’ 

(2) the Forcas Armadas para a 
Liberacao de Angola (FALA), known in 
English as the “Armed Forces for the 
Liberation of Angola; and 

(3) any person acting or purporting to 
act for or on behalf of any of the fore- 
going, including the Free Angola Infor- 
mation Service, Inc. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in consultation with the Secretary of 
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State, is hereby authorized to take 
such actions, including the promulga- 
tion of rules and regulations, and to 
employ all powers granted to the Presi- 
dent by the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act and the United 
Nations Participation Act as may be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of 
this order. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may redelegate any of these func- 
tions to other officers and agencies of 
the United States Government. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in the order 
shall be construed to supersede the re- 
quirements established under the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2751 et 
seq.) and the Export Administration 
Act (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et seq.) to ob- 
tain licenses for the exportation from 
the United States or from a third coun- 
try of any goods, data, or services sub- 
ject to the export jurisdiction of the 
Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Sec. 5. All Federal agencies are here- 
by directed to take all appropriate 
measures within their authority to 
carry out the provisions of this order, 
including suspension or termination of 
licenses or other authorizations in ef- 
fect as of the date of this order. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this 
order shall create any right or benefit, 
substantive, or procedural, enforceable 
by any party against the United 
States, its agencies or instrumental- 
ities, its officers or employees, or any 
other person. 

Sec. 7. (a) This order shall take effect 
immediately. 

(b) This order shall be transmitted to 
the Congress and published in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, September 26, 1993. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with 
amendments in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R. 38. An act to establish the Jemez Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2243. An act to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend the author- 
ization of appropriations in such Act, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2517, An act to establish certain pro- 
grams and demonstrations to assist States 
and communities in efforts to relieve home- 
lessness, assist local community develop- 
ment organizations, and provide affordable 
rental housing for low-income families, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. 2608. An act to make permanent the 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce to 
conduct the quarterly financial report pro- 
gram. 

H.R. 2491. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and for 
sundry independent agencies, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, and offices for the 
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fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 2491) an act making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urhan Development, and for sundry 
independent agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
KERREY, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
BOND, Mr. BURNS, and Mr. HATFIELD, to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee on conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 2493) an act making appropria- 
tions for agriculture, rural develop- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, 
and related agencies programs for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, and agrees to 
the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 
28, 36, 40, 74, 78, 111, 136, 137, and 142, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 29 with an amend- 
ment and the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 164 with 
an amendment. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 1493. An act to support the transition to 
nonracial democracy in South Africa. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 93-415, as 
amended by Public Law 102-586, the 
Chair, on behalf of the majority leader, 
after consultation with the Republican 
leader, announces the appointment of 
Lisa Beecher of Maine, to the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, vice Ronald 
Costigan, resigned. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 102-166, the 
Chair, on behalf of the majority leader, 
appoints Ann Szostak of Maine, as a 
member of the Glass Ceiling Commis- 
sion, vice Joanne D’Arcangelo, re- 
signed. 


——S—E—EEE 


UNITED AUTO WORKERS FORMER 
PRESIDENT ENDORSES NAFTA 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
given the flurry of issues challenging 
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the Congress these days, if it is Mon- 
day, it must be NAFTA. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call to your 
attention a news item that will be of 
great interest to the Congress. 

Last week Douglas Fraser, former 
president of the United Auto Workers, 
endorsed NAFTA. 

Speaking at Georgetown Law School, 
Mr. Fraser said that opposition to 
NAFTA is based on emotion, fear, and 
insecurity. 

According to Fraser, NAFTA will up- 
lift our country, uplift the Mexicans 
and make them better customers for 
American products. 

The fact is that for the auto indus- 
try, NAFTA will be a very good thing. 
It will be a huge improvement in the 
status quo which, because of Mexico's 
high protective tariffs, strictly limits 
the sale of United States-made auto- 
mobiles. 

Passage of NAFTA would remove 
these barriers and, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, could mean up 
to $1 billion in potential new auto re- 
lated sales in the first year of the 
agreement's enactment. This trans- 
lates into the creation of roughly 20,000 
jobs in year 1. 

The irony is that NAFTA will help 
rank-and-file union members—the 
same people opposing the agreement. 

In spite of the facts, I know Mr. Fra- 
ser’s decision to speak out on the issue 
of NAFTA was not easy. It would have 
been easy for him to remain silent on 
this controversial issue. 

I applaud Mr. Fraser’s courage and 
intellectual honesty on NAFTA. 

He knows better than anybody that 
passage of NAFTA is so critical. 

We can not afford to retreat behind 
our borders. Yet by opposing NAFTA 
this is precisely what Perot and other 
protectionist opponents are seeking to 
do. 

History tells us that we will pay 
dearly if NAFTA is defeated. 

We can not put off making tough de- 
cisions by sticking our heads in the 
sand. 

Leadership is about making decisions 
for the long-term good of the country. 

We can not do that by retreating. We 
must do it by competing. 

Mr. Fraser’s recent endorsement of 
NAFTA reaffirms this. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACEKEEPING 
AS U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning President Clinton addressed 
the United Nations General Assembly 
in what could well be the seminal for- 
eign policy address of his administra- 
tion. In a clear and concise manner, he 
outlined his vision for the United 
States in the international commu- 
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nity, and the proper role of inter- 
national peacekeeping. 

The President properly noted that, 
faced with innumerable requests for 
peacekeeping assistance, the United 
States at the United Nations must ask 
tough questions before dispatching its 
troops for peacekeeping activities in 
far-flung trouble spots. Is there a genu- 
ine threat to international peace? Are 
the mission objectives clearly defined? 
Does the operation have an identifiable 
end point? How much will the oper- 
ation cost? 

To these commonsense—and ofttimes 
ignored—guidelines, this Member 
would raise one additional consider- 
ation for the Clinton administration to 
ask itself, is it in our national interest 
to be engaged? If we do not have satis- 
factory answers to all of these ques- 
tions, The United States should refuse 
to participate. 

Mr. Speaker, these were precisely the 
questions that should have been 
asked—but apparently were not—be- 
fore the United States signed on to the 
U.N.’s nation-building efforts in Soma- 
lia. With unclear objectives, spiraling 
costs, and no clear end point, the So- 
malia operation increasingly seems 
misguided and ill-conceived. 

What began as a sharply limited, per- 
fectly justifiable, and short-term hu- 
manitarian mission has suddenly be- 
come an adventure in nation building. 
We came to Somalia as heroes, but are 
now engaged in a brutal civil war 
where the United Nations is seen by 
Somalis in their capital city as an op- 
pressive occupation force. And now, in- 
credibly, because the current force is 
not able to pacify Mogadishu, the U.N. 
commander is asking for more troops. 
Another brigade is needed, we are now 
being told, and the Somalia capital can 
be pacified. Does that sound like Viet- 
nam in the Johnson administration? 

Mr. Speaker, this Member sincerely 
hopes that the administration can im- 
plement the sensible peacekeeping pol- 
icy that was outlined by the President 
this morning. President Clinton should 
follow his own advice—and in the case 
of Somalia—follow it retroactively. 
Our troops must all be withdrawn from 
Somalia now. 


CONGRESS SHOULD SPEND TIME 
CREATING JOBS 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is not an American television, tele- 
phone, typewriter, or VCR made in 
America. Most of them have moved to 
Mexico. 

So last week General Motors an- 
nounced they were laying off another 
100,000 workers. Tell me, Mr. Speaker, 
how many of those workers in Mexico 
will be laid off by General Motors? Not 
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one. All those 100,000 will be Ameri- 
cans. 

Let us tell it like it is. American jobs 
are already melting away to Mexico, 
NAFTA will make them disappear com- 
pletely. And here is how it works: They 
will send them back on Mexican 
trucks, that will not even be subject to 
the same regulations our truck drivers 
in America face every day. 

Think about it, ladies and gentlemen. 

There will be some speed bumps 
though. They will continue to have un- 
employed workers and their kids lay- 
ing in the streets being slaughtered be- 
cause as the end result they cannot 
find a job. 

If we want to look at crime and prob- 
lems in America, maybe Congress 
should spend some time on creating 
some jobs. 


CLINTON PLAN NOT THE ONLY 
PLAN FOR HEALTH CARE REFORM 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, health care is on the front 
burner, and I am pleased about that. It 
has been on the front burner for some 
time, as a matter of fact. Many of us in 
the Congress have been working on 
health care. The States have done a 
great deal, and I suspect over time will 
do more, as a matter of fact, than will 
the Federal Government. 

So I am really offended by the idea 
that doing nothing is the alternative to 
the administration’s plan. Doing noth- 
ing is not the alternative. Indeed, there 
are a number of things that we could 
do and should be doing that would 
bring about fundamental change, and 
would do it now. 
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They could be done quickly, they 
could be done, many of them, without 
acts of Congress. They cost very little, 
and they do not need to be held back 
until we go through this extended de- 
bate about the increased bureaucracy 
and the billions of dollars of costs that 
go into the administration. What are 
they? Real tort reform, for one, which 
could reduce costs substantially. The 
administrative task force, started last 
year, has some ideas about how you 
can come up with a single sheet. It can 
be done right now. 

Equal reimbursement for Medicare 
and Medicaid in States like mine, in 
Wyoming, which are reimbursed less 
than others. If we want to attract phy- 
sicians to rural areas, that will do it. 
Fundamental insurance reform can be 
done and can be done now. 

Mr. Speaker, the debate and the con- 
flicts over this administration’s plan 
will go for a long time. There are 
things we can do that can change 
health care for the American people. 
We should do it and do it now. 
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HEALTH CARE REFORM: WOMEN 
SHOULD BE ON AN EQUAL BASIS 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
America’s women are going to be lis- 
tening very carefully to this health 
care debate because over and over 
again, if there has been any health care 
rationing, it has been on women and if 
there has been any group that has been 
subject to political decisions rather 
than medical decisions, it has been 
women, and they are tired of it. 

If this train leaves the station, and 
we certainly hope that it does, women 
must be in the same class seats that 
men are. One of the things that makes 
us very nervous is the fact that repro- 
ductive services are not defined in the 
basic package. Right now, as a legacy 
of the Reagan era, you can give repro- 
ductive money to institutions that 
only believe in natural family plan- 
ning. I do not know what the rest of 
the people call folks who use natural 
family planning, but in Colorado we 
call them parents. 

So we do not consider that real re- 
productive choices. 

So we want to see that definition 
spelled out so that the Reagan legacy 
does not continue on and that every 
woman will have a full range of repro- 
ductive services in her basic service 
package and there will not be any 
games played. 


GOVERNMENT-RUN HEALTH CARE 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week President Clinton prescribed a 
new miracle drug to cure our health 
care woes—a Government run and con- 
trolled health care system. Peddling 
the snake oil, the President wants to 
force feed this untried, untested, lab 
experiment whose side effects are still 
unknown to a vulnerable group of 250 
million Americans. 

We do not even allow the simplest as- 
pirin and other medicines to enter the 
market before being thoroughly tested 
and tried out. So now why are we being 
forced to swallow this radical Govern- 
ment takeover of health care without 
any idea of how it will work in the real 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, at the very least we 
need to test this new miracle drug the 
President calls reform. If not, we can 
only hope that the cure is not worse 
than the disease. 


THE PERILS OF LEGISLATING ON 
AN APPROPRIATION BILL 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker and 
colleagues, I take this time to inform 
the Members of the perils of legislating 
on an appropriation bill without con- 
sideration of the legislative language. 
Recently, during consideration of the 
conference report on agriculture appro- 
priations, the House took action on the 
honey program, and the Senate has 
acted on the Wool and Mohair Act. 
What has failed to be mentioned is that 
unless you fix the legislative side, you 
may do more harm than you intended 
to. 

The honey amendment that was 
passed on an appropriations bill is 
winding up to cost more than the pro- 
gram itself now costs. The wool and 
mohair will unemploy or put on unem- 
ployment thousands of workers, mostly 
Hispanic, native Americans, or Basques 
in the far West, and no one is looking 
at the impact. It is very good to get a 
headline or to get a radio spot that 
says, “We cut that Wool and Mohair 
Act.’ But what about the people that 
are going to be unemployed, the Indian 
tribes that will be without resources? 
What about the people in those vast 
lands that are not good for anything 
else? 

So I am telling my colleagues, be 
cautious and be careful. Look to your 
legislative committees before you act 
on appropriations bills because the per- 
ils are not worth the effort and you 
may wind up doing more harm than 
good. 


TODAY IS THE DAY 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
thanks largely to Congressman JIM 
INHOFE, today is the day that we fi- 
nally have opportunity to vote on leg- 
islation that will begin to open the 
doors of the people’s House to the peo- 
ple’s scrutiny. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation I am 
talking about is House Resolution 134 
and it will reform an arcane rule that 
has allowed a few Members to keep leg- 
islation bottled up in the legislative 
process. 

To put it in simple terms, there is a 
monopoly of power in this House and in 
that game of Monopoly, this legislation 
is a “Get Out of Jail Free” card to bills 
the American people want, but some 
House leaders do not. 

It is ironic that this legislation was 
supposed to fall prey to the very proc- 
ess it is intended to correct. Not until 
218 Members had signed a discharge pe- 
tition did House Resolution 134 made it 
to the House floor. Until then, it was 
just another good piece of legislation 
that the leaders of this House would 
never tell their constituents they op- 
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posed, but which they would never 
have to support. 

Today all that will change. Members 
of Congress will now take a step to- 
ward being more accountable to their 
constituents. Not everyone in this 
House is happy about today’s turn of 
events, but certainly the American 
people should be. 


BIG DEFENSE BUDGET NO PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST REAL EN- 
EMIES 


(Ms. FURSE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
this Congress will approve a defense 
budget that totals $264 billion. 

This budget will include every exotic 
weapon you could possibly think of and 
the most ironic thing about it will be 
the fact that we really have no enemy 
that those weapons are designed to 
kill. I do not mean that the United 
States has no enemies but they are not 
the ones that the defense budget will 
protect us against. 

Our enemies are very real and they 
are very scary but their names are not 
the names of foreign powers. Our en- 
emies are: decaying schools, neglected 
children, violent streets, too few jobs, 
disgraceful housing. 

We need a national defense budget 
that addresses our real enemies. 

UNICEF has just published a report 
that shows that 20 percent of U.S. chil- 
dren live below the poverty level; that 
is twice the rate of any other industri- 
alized nation. That is a disgrace and I 
for one refuse to accept these skewed 
priorities. 


TRIBUTE TO A HERO: MICHAEL 
DOPHEIDE OF OMAHA 


(Mr. HOAGLAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker and 
colleagues, I just want to tell all of you 
how proud we are of Michael Dopheide 
of Omaha, who was a hero in the train 
disaster that occurred late last week. 

I have here an article that appeared 
in yesterday’s New York Times that re- 
cites in some detail the individual acts 
of heroism that Michael participated in 
in the early morning darkness after the 
accident occurred, where he led more 
than 30 people to safety from the de- 
railed Amtrak train. 

This is outlined in some detail. Let 
me just read a paragraph or two that I 
have time for under these limited 
rules: 

Michael Dopheide will return home to 
Omaha on Sunday not just as a survivor of 
Amtrak's deadliest accident but also as a 
hero. 

Passengers say Mr. Dopheide, covered in 
diesel fuel and menaced by burning debris, 
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guided more than 30 people to safety from a 
partly submerged coach of the derailed Sun- 
set Limited early Wednesday. 

And the article goes on to detail Mr. 
Dopheide’s acts of heroism. We are 
very proud to have such an Omahan 
who played such an important role in 
this disaster. 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 26, 1993) 
TRAIN JOURNEY INTO DISASTER AND HEROISM 

MOBILE, AL, September 24.—Michael 
Dopheide will return home to Omaha on Sun- 
day not just as a survivor of Amtrak's dead- 
liest accident but also as a hero. 

Passengers say Mr. Dopheide, covered in 
diesel fuel and menaced by burning debris, 
guided more than 30 people to safety from a 
partly submerged coach of the derailed Sun- 
set Limited early Wednesday. 

“I just did what anybody else would have 
done in the same position,” said Mr. 
Dopheide, a 26-year-old former lifeguard who 
recently graduated from the DePaul Univer- 
sity law school in Chicago. 

He said he had removed his glasses and 
shoes to get some sleep when the train 
crashed, throwing the coach into the water 
at a 45-degree angle. In the confusion that 
followed, he lost his glasses. “I was prac- 
tically blind through the whole ordeal,’’ he 
said Friday from his hotel room here. 

Mr. Dopheide, who was traveling from Los 
Angeles to Miami for a vacation, was dozing 
in his seat shortly after 3 A.M., when the 
train derailed on a 7-foot-high bridge and 
crashed into Big Bayou Canot. Thrown from 
his seat, he found himself amid chaos: water 
was rapidly rising in the coach, smoke was 
pouring in from a fire in the next car and 
passengers were struggling to open an emer- 
gency exit. 

Someone knocked out a window, and Mr. 
Dopheide was among the first to escape into 
the dark bayou, he said. 

FEARED COACH WOULD SINK 

Burning railroad ties and other debris from 
the bridge floated nearby, he said, spitting 
sparks that stung his bare arms. He could see 
that the car behind his was submerged, and 
he said he feared his coach would also sink. 

“I knew we had to get everybody out of 
there as soon as we could,” he said. 

A wooden beam from the bridge had im- 
paled the coach, and Mr. Dopheide wrapped 
his left arm around it for support. With his 
right arm, he said, he pulled other pas- 
sengers through the window from which he 
had escaped. 

“We could only work one at a time,” he 
said, “I was just trying to get everybody 
going.” He said it took about 30 minutes to 
empty the car. 

The passengers had to jump about six feet 
into the water and then swim 10 feet to a 
bridge piling, where they clung to a steel 
girder until a rescue boat arrived about an 
hour after the accident. Debris kept floating 
into the water as the passengers were jump- 
ing, but Mr. Dopheide said he kicked it away 
with his bare feet. His only injuries were 
scratches to his feet and left arm. 

Adele Massaro, a passenger from San Anto- 
nio, told The Mobile Press-Register: “The 
only thing that kept me going was his calm 
voice. I just followed his voice to safety." 

FIRE, "CROCODILES" AND SNAKES 

Mrs. Massaro was one of three or four pas- 
sengers could not swim well enough to reach 
the steel girder. Mr. Dopheide, who worked 
as a lifeguard in the summer of 1986 and is 
certified as a water-safety instructor, said he 
told them to put their arms around his neck, 
then swam them to the girder. 
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Most passengers were calm, Mr. Dopheide 
said. But diesel fuel from the train’s engines 
had spread across the bayou and soaked the 
passengers, who worried about a fire, along 
with the crocodiles and the snakes," Mr. 
Dopheide said. 

“Having all those threats at once was kind 
of overwhelming,"’ he said. 

Since the crash, Mr. Dopheide has aban- 
doned his plan to visit Miami. Instead, he 
will fly home to Omaha. There, he said he 


wants to “settle down and collect my 
thoughts." 
—_—_—_——E—EEE————— 
O 1320 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RICHARDSON). Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on each motion to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken at the end of legislative busi- 
ness today. 

O ÅÁ—— 


PRINTING OF STATEMENTS IN 
TRIBUTE TO LATE JUSTICE 
THURGOOD MARSHALL 


Mr. MANTON. Mr Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and agree to the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 133) 
providing for the printing of a collec- 
tion of statements made in tribute to 
the late Justice Thurgood Marshall, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 133 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That a collection of state- 
ments made in tribute to the late Justice 
Thurgood Marshall, together with related 
materials, shall be printed as a House docu- 
ment, with illustrations and suitable bind- 
ing. The collection shall be prepared under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed the lesser of— 

(1) 50,000 copies (including 1,000 casebound 
copies) of the document, of which 33,440 cop- 
ies (including 440 casebound copies) shall be 
for the use of the House of Representatives, 
7,600 copies (including 100 casebound copies) 
shall be for the use of the Senate, and 8,960 
copies (including 460 casebound copies) shall 
be for the use of the Joint Committee on 
Printing; or 

(2) such number of copies of the document 
as does not exceed a total production and 
printing cost of $66,988, with distribution to 
be allocated in the same proportion as de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), except that in no 
case shall the number of casebound copies be 
less than one per Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MANTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Ms. DUNN] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MANTON]. 
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Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 133 would authorize the printing 
of a collection of statements made in 
tribute to the late Justice Thurgood 
Marshall, as prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. Mr. Speaker, this collection will 
pay proper homage to a man who dedi- 
cated his life to justice. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution would 
simply allow for a small tribute to a 
man who is a beacon of the civil rights 
community and a hero for all Ameri- 
cans—Supreme Court Justice Thurgood 
Marshall. As the chief counsel for the 
NAACP, he presented the legal argu- 
ment that resulted in the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision that desegregated 
America’s schools. The first African- 
American to sit on the Supreme Court, 
Justice Marshall played a major role in 
landmark court decisions in four dec- 
ades. Mr. Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to support this resolution to 
honor this great American. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ROSE], the chairman of 
the full committee. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman of the subcommittee for 
yielding this time to me. I apologize 
for interrupting his fast-moving busi- 
ness here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to enter 
into a discussion with the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of 
the full committee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. THOMAS] for the 
purpose of providing information on 
our discussions about the status of the 
joint committees of the Congress. 

Now, as I yield, understand that we 
have jurisdiction in the Committee on 
House Administration over the Joint 
Committee on Printing and the Joint 
Committee on the Library only. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

I fully understand that the Commit- 
tee on House Administration has juris- 
diction over the Liberty of Congress 
and the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman knows, 
on March 17, 1993, I asked that the 
Committee on House Administration 
examine the question of restructuring 
or eliminating those joint committees. 

The form of government information 
continues to evolve. As the chairman 
knows since we worked so hard on this, 
the GPO access bill, which was passed 
by a bipartisan vote, will enhance pub- 
lic access to Federal information 
stored electronically. It is an example 
of the changing way in which informa- 
tion is being handled inside the Gov- 
ernment. It is changing the context of 
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what printing is and the possibilities of 
disseminating that information elec- 
tronically. 

Because of that, I think we should 
evaluate the role of the Government 
Printing Office and the Superintendent 
of Documents, as well as the proper re- 
lationship between the Library of Con- 
gress, the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, and the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

We obviously are not alone in exam- 
ining this area. The Vice President has 
examined this area of our responsibil- 
ity. We have the Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress which 
may be examining this area, and spe- 
cifically through the minority leader, 
Republicans have insisted that the 
Joint Committee on Printing be com- 
pletely rethought. 

It seems to me, I say to the chair- 
man, that in light of these factors, I 
understand the chairman is prepared to 
examine the restructuring and the pos- 
sible elimination of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

As we discussed, I am prepared, as 
the chairman of the committee, to 
present the results of our analysis of 
the Joint Committee on Printing to 
the House Administration Committee 
in early October, probably as early as 
the 5th of October. After Members have 
had an opportunity to review our find- 
ings, we will convene a meeting of the 
full committee to discuss our rec- 
ommendations on the restructuring or 
the elimination or the change in the 
role of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, which certainly could include the 
elimination. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ROSE. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for his 
comments. It points out that although 
there has been interest generated in 
this area by the Vice President's inves- 
tigation of what may or may not come 
out of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, clearly the Committee on House 
Administration, given its jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities, was focused on 
this prior to the press attention. This 
is an area that needs examination and 
I look forward to an ongoing reevalua- 
tion of this area. 

Mr. ROSE. That is a very good point, 
and I thank the gentleman for making 
it. 

I would also say that I believe our 
understanding is that whatever discus- 
sions we have in the Committee on 
House Administration and whatever 
recommendations we come forth with 
about the change in the role or the re- 
structuring or even the elimination of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, that 
we would have to seek an agreement 
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with the Senate at some point to go 
along with that; but what we are going 
to do is to express how we feel in the 
House of Representatives about that 
and then leave it up to others to do as 
they please. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for his comments, and I thank the sub- 
committee chairman for his indul- 
gence. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent reso- 
lution, House Concurrent Resolution 
133, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the con- 
current resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The title of the concurrent resolution 
was amended so as to read: ‘“‘Concur- 
rent resolution providing for the print- 
ing as a House document of a collection 
of statements made in tribute to the 
late Justice Thurgood Marshall.’’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include therein extraneous 
material, on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 133, the concurrent resolution just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


—Ř——— 


PRINTING OF SENATORS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: A HISTORICAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and 
concur in the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 4) to authorize 
printing of “Senators of the United 
States: A Historical Bibliography,” as 
prepared by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Senate, as amended 

The clerk read as follows: 

S. CON. RES. 4 

Whereas informed research on the history 
and operations of the United States Congress 
depends on full access to existing scholarly 
studies of its former members, as well as to 
their published papers and other writings; 
and 

Whereas no recent compilation of these 
significant research resources presently ex- 
ists: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there shall be 
printed as a Senate document, the book enti- 
tled “Senators of the United States: A His- 
torical Bibliography” prepared by the Senate 
Historical Office under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. Such document shall include illus- 
trations, and shall be in such style, form, 
manner, and binding as directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed for the use of the Of- 
tig of the Secretary of the Senate the lesser 
0 — 

(1) 5,000 copies of the document; or 

(2) such number of copies of the document 
as does not exceed a total production and 
printing cost of $85,180. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MANTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Ms. DUNN] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MANTON]. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 4, as amended, would authorize 
the printing of “Senators of the United 
States: A Historical Bibliography,” as 
prepared by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

It is designed to promote an under- 
standing of Congress and its former 
Members for an audience that includes 
secondary school students, academic 
researchers, and the general public. 

The resolution was amended in com- 
mittee to make certain that GPO cost 
estimates are not exceeded. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 4, provides for the printing of 
“Senators of the United States: A His- 
torical Bibliography." In the Sub- 
committee on Personnel and Police, I 
introduced an amendment that would 
place cost caps on these resolutions. 
Previously, resolutions were passed 
that authorized the printing of a spe- 
cific number of copies without placing 
a total expenditure limit. Thus, the 
maximum number of copies was often 
printed, regardless of the total price of 
production. My amendment simply 
states that we will authorize the print- 
ing of 5,000 copies or such number as 
does not exceed a total production and 
printing cost of $85,180. 

Similar cost capping amendments 
have been added to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 5 and Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6. I wish to thank my chair- 
man, Mr. MANTON, for his work in 
keeping the costs of these resolutions 
under control. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MICHEL]. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to make the comment that last 
May, the ranking Republican on the 
House Administration Committee, Mr. 
THOMAS, wrote to me informing me 
that the committee would review the 
status of the joint committees. I en- 
couraged that review and stated that 
based on my own evaluation, the com- 
mittees should be abolished. 

In fact, Republicans proposed just 
that in our reform package presented 
at the beginning of the 103d Congress, 
and last week, when these printing res- 
olutions were initially scheduled, I 
asked the committee whatever hap- 
pened to the review of the joint com- 
mittees. What action had been taken? 

It is my understanding that the Com- 
mittee on House Administration has 
yet to take any action on these joint 
committees—no hearings, none sched- 
uled, no actions to date. “No action,” 
that is the refrain that is so often 
heard around here when it comes to re- 
form. “No action” just will not cut it 
anymore with me, or, I do not think, 
with the American people. 

While I am encouraged by what I 
have heard the chairman state on the 
floor today I still believe the Joint 
Committee on Printing should be abol- 
ished forthwith. 

I insert into the RECORD correspond- 
ence between myself and the ranking 
Republican, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. THOMAS]. 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

OFFICE OF THE REPUBLICAN LEADER, 
Washington, DC, September 17, 1993. 

Hon. WILLIAM M. THOMAS, 

Ranking Republican, Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, H-330, The Capitol, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR BILL: I noticed that there are four 
printing resolutions on the Suspension Cal- 
endar for Tuesday, September 21. 

Several months ago you informed me that 
the Committee was going to review the joint 
committees on printing and libraries. I re- 
sponded in a May 25 letter to you that I sup- 
ported the review and recommended that the 
two joint committees be abolished. 

It is my understanding that the Committee 
has yet to have a hearing on this issue or 
taken any action whatsoever. 

In light of this, I feel compelled to oppose 
H. Con. Res. 133, S. Con. Res. 4, S. Con. Res. 
5, and S. Con. Res. 6 when they are consid- 
ered on the House Floor. I wanted you to be 
aware of my opposition and I will convey the 
same to the Republican Whip, and all House 
Republicans. 

Sincerely, 
BOB MICHEL, 
Republican Leader. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE REPUBLICAN LEADER, 
Washington, DC, May 25, 1993. 

Hon, WILLIAM M. THOMAS, 

Ranking Republican, Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, H-330, The Capitol, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR BILL: Several weeks ago you in- 
formed me that the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration would review the status of the 
joint committees under its control—the 
Joint Committee on Printing and the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 
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I welcome this review and the opportunity 
to express my personal views on the issue. 
After looking over the operations of these 
two joint committees, including their juris- 
diction, staffing, and costs, I am convinced 
that these committees should be terminated. 

The House Administration Committee can 
retain jurisdiction over these issues, without 
a formal joint committee. Furthermore, the 
work of the committees is sporadic and just 
cannot justify the expenditures. 

Your efforts in reviewing the joint com- 
mittees is to be commended. As we look to 
make the House more productive and cost ef- 
ficient, the joint committees are the first 
place to look. 

Sincerely, 
BOB MICHEL, 
Republican Leader. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I have no re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
have no requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RICHARDSON). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MANTON] that the House 
suspend the rules and concur in the 
Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 4) as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the Chair's 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, as 
amended, the resolution just consid- 


ered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF “GUIDE TO RE- 
SEARCH COLLECTIONS OF 
FORMER UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATORS” 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and concur in the 
Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 5) to authorize printing of ‘‘Guide 
to Research Collections of Former 
United States Senators,” as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. CON. RES. 5 

Where informed research on the United 
States Congress depends heavily on access to 
the office files, personal papers, oral history 
interview transcripts, and associated memo- 
rabilia of its former members; 

Whereas the Senate in 1983 and the House 
of Representatives in 1988 have published 
well-received guides to these materials; and 
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Whereas thousands of new entries have 
been added to the Senate’s 1983 edition and 
supplies of this award-winning reference 
berg have been exhausted: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there shall be 
printed as a Senate document, the book enti- 
tled “Guide to Research Collections of 
Former United States Senators” prepared by 
the Senate Historical Office under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Senate. 

SEC. 2. Such document shall include illus- 
trations, and shall be in such style, form, 
manner, and binding as directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed for the use of the Of- 
Pe of the Secretary of the Senate the lesser 
oI— à 
(1) 5,000 copies of the document; or 

(2) such number of copies of the document 
as does not exceed a total production and 
printing cost of $83,425. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MANTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Ms. DUNN] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MANTON]. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 5, as amended, would authorize 
the printing of the book entitled, 
“Guide to Research Collections of 
Former United States Senators.” 

This guide provides information on 
the location and scope of research col- 
lections for approximately 1,500 former 
U.S. Senators. These collections in- 
clude office files, personal papers, and 
oral transcripts. 

This volume will be used in school, 
college, and research libraries. This 
printing will expand the first edition, 
published in 1983. 

The resolution was amended to make 
certain that GPO cost estimates are 
not exceeded. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 5, provides for the printing of 
“Guide to Research Collections of 
Former United States Senators.” Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague from New York 
has outlined the purpose and proposed 
contents of this book. Again, I want to 
point out to my colleagues that this 
resolution has a printing and produc- 
tion cost cap that will limit the total 
expenditure. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
have no requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
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the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 5), as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


—_—_—_—_————— 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 5, as 
amended, the resolution just consid- 
ered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

There was no objection. 


Í Á— 


PRINTING OF “SENATE ELECTION, 
EXPULSION, AND CENSURE 
CASES" 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and concur in the 
Senate concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 6) to authorize printing of "Senate 
Election, Expulsion, and Censure 
Cases,” as prepared by the Office of the 
Secretary of the Senate, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Whereas the United States Constitution, in 
Article I, section 5, provides that “Each 
House shall be the Judge of the Elections, 
Returns and Qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers“ and that “Each House may * * * pun- 
ish its Members for disorderly Behavior, and, 
with the Concurrence of two thirds, expel a 
Member"; 

Whereas the Senate has sought faithfully 
to exercise these constitutional require- 
ments of self-discipline through its more 
than two-hundred-year history; 

Whereas the Senate, beginning in 1885, has 
periodically published compilations of its 
election, expulsion, and censure cases for the 
guidance of members and the American peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas the most recent edition is now 
twenty years out of date; Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there shall be 
printed as a Senate document, the book enti- 
tled “‘Senate Election, Expulsion, and Cen- 
sure Cases’’ prepared by the Senate Histori- 
cal Office under the supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. Such document shall include illus- 
trations, and shall be in such style, form, 
manner, and binding as directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed for the use of Senate, 
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to be allocated as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, the lesser of— 

(1) 3,000 copies of the document; or 

(2) such number of copies of the document 
as does not exceed a total production and 
printing cost of $28,657. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MANTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Ms. DUNN] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MANTON]. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Congressional 
Resolution 6, as amended, would au- 
thorize the printing of ‘‘Senate Elec- 
tion, Expulsion and Censure Cases,” as 
prepared by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

This book was first published in 1885, 
and subsequent editions followed in 
1893, 1903, and the latest edition was 
published in 1972. 

The new edition will include exten- 
sive descriptions of the 164 cases con- 
tained in the 1972 print, as well as de- 
scriptions of cases that have occurred 
since 1972. Copies will be distributed to 
research libraries throughout the Na- 
tion. The resolution was amended in 
committee to make certain that GPO 
cost estimates are not exceeded. 

Mr. Speaker I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 6, provides for the printing of 
“Senate Election, Expulsion, and Cen- 
sure Cases.” Again, this resolution has 
my cost control amendment that 
assures that GPO estimates for print- 
ing and production are not exceeded. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
have no requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6, as amended. 

The queston was taken. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


——— 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 6, as 
amended, the resolution just consid- 
ered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


——EEE 


CATAWBA INDIAN TRIBE OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LAND CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1993 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 2399) to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of the Catawba 
Tribe of Indians in the State of South 
Carolina and the restoration of the 
Federal trust relationship with the 
tribe, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2399 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Catawba In- 
dian Tribe of South Carolina Land Claims 
Settlement Act of 1993”. 

SEC. 2. DECLARATION OF POLICY, CONGRES- 
SIONAL FINDINGS AND PURPOSE, 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress declares and 
finds that: 

(1) It is the policy of the United States to 
promote tribal self-determination and eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and to support the res- 
olution of disputes over historical claims 
through settlements mutually agreed to by 
Indian and non-Indian parties. 

(2) There is pending before the United 
States District Court for the District of 
South Carolina a lawsuit disputing owner- 
ship of approximately 140,000 acres of land in 
the State of South Carolina and other rights 
of the Catawba Indian Tribe under Federal 
law. 

(3) The Catawba Indian Tribe initiated a 
related lawsuit against the United States in 
the United States Court of Federal Claims 
seeking monetary damages. 

(4) Some of the significant historical 
events which have led to the present situa- 
tion include: 

(A) In treaties with the Crown in 1760 and 
1763, the Tribe ceded vast portions of its ab- 
original territory in the present States of 
North and South Carolina in return for guar- 
antees of being quietly settled on a 144,000- 
acre reservation. 

(B) The Tribe’s district court suit con- 
tended that in 1840 the Tribe and the State 
entered into an agreement without Federal 
approval or participation whereby the Tribe 
ceded its treaty reservation to the State, 
thereby giving rise to the Tribe’s claim that 
it was dispossessed of its lands in violation 
of Federal law. 

(C) In 1943, the United States entered into 
an agreement with the Tribe and the State 
to provide services to the Tribe and its mem- 
bers. The State purchased 3,434 acres of land 
and conveyed it to the Secretary in trust for 
the Tribe and the Tribe organized under the 
Indian Reorganization Act. 

(D) In 1959, when Congress enacted the Ca- 
tawba Tribe of South Carolina Division of 
Assets Act (25 U.S.C. 931-938), Federal agents 
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assured the Tribe that if the Tribe would re- 
lease the Government from its obligation 
under the 1943 agreement and agree to Fed- 
eral legislation terminating the Federal 
trust relationship and liquidating the 1943 
reservation, the status of the Tribe's land 
claim would not be jeopardized by termi- 
nation. 

(E) In 1980, the Tribe initiated Federal 
court litigation to regain possession of its 
treaty lands and in 1986, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled in South Carolina 
against Catawba Indian Tribe that the 1959 
Act resulted in the application of State stat- 
utes of limitations to the Tribe’s land claim. 
Two subsequent decisions of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit have held that some portion of the 
Tribe's claim is barred by State statutes of 
limitations and that some portion is not 
barred. 

(5) The pendency of these lawsuits has led 
to substantial economic and social hardship 
for a large number of landowners, citizens 
and communities in the State of South Caro- 
lina, including the Catawba Indian Tribe. 
Congress recognizes that if these claims are 
not resolved, further litigation against tens 
of thousands of landowners would be likely; 
that any final resolution of pending disputes 
through a process of litigation would take 
many years and entail great expenses to all 
parties; continue economically and socially 
damaging controversies; prolong uncertainty 
as to the ownership of property; and seri- 
ously impair long-term economic planning 
and development for all parties. 

(6) The 102d Congress has enacted legisla- 
tion suspending until October 1, 1993, the 
running of any unexpired statute of limita- 
tion applicable to the Tribe’s land claim in 
order to provide additional time to negotiate 
settlement of these claims. 

(7) It is recognized that both Indian and 
non-Indian parties enter into this settlement 
to resolve the disputes raised in these law- 
suits and to derive certain benefits. The par- 
ties’ Settlement Agreement constitutes a 
good faith effort to resolve these lawsuits 
and other claims and requires implementing 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States, the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina, and the governing bodies of 
the South Carolina counties of York and 
Lancaster, 

(8) To advance the goals of the Federal pol- 
icy of Indian self-determination and restora- 
tion of terminated Indian Tribes, and in rec- 
ognition of the United States obligation to 
the Tribe and the Federal policy of settling 
historical Indian claims through comprehen- 
sive settlement agreements, it is appropriate 
that the United States participate in the 
funding and implementation of the Settle- 
ment Agreement. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this 
Act— 

(1) to approve, ratify, and confirm the Set- 
tlement Agreement entered into by the non- 
Indian settlement parties and the Tribe, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by this Act; 

(2) to authorize and direct the Secretary to 
implement the terms of such Settlement 
Agreement; 

(3) to authorize the actions and appropria- 
tions necessary to implement the provisions 
of the Settlement Agreement and this Act; 

(4) to remove the cloud on titles in the 
State of South Carolina resulting from the 
Tribe's land claim; and 

(5) to restore the trust relationship be- 
tween the Tribe and the United States. 

SEC, 3. DEFINITIONS. 
For purposes of this Act: 
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(1) The term ‘Tribe’ means the Catawba 
Indian Tribe of South Carolina as con- 
stituted in aboriginal times, which was party 
to the Treaty of Pine Tree Hill in 1760 as 
confirmed by the Treaty of Augusta in 1763, 
which was party also to the Treaty of Nation 
Ford in 1840, and which was the subject of 
the Termination Act, and all predecessors 
and successors in interest, including the Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina, Inc, 

(2) The term ‘claim’ or “claims” means 
any claim which was asserted by the Tribe in 
either Suit, and any other claim which could 
have been asserted by the Tribe or any Ca- 
tawba Indian of a right, title or interest in 
property, to trespass or property damages, or 
of hunting, fishing or other rights to natural 
resources, if such claim is based upon ab- 
original title, recognized title, or title by 
grant, patent, or treaty including the Treaty 
of Pine Tree Hill of 1760, the Treaty of Au- 
gusta of 1763, or the Treaty of Nation Ford of 
1840. 

(3) The term “Executive Committee” 
means the body of the Tribe composed of the 
Tribe's executive officers as selected by the 
Tribe in accordance with its constitution. 

(4) The term “Existing Reservation” 
means that tract of approximately 630 acres 
conveyed to the State in trust for the Tribe 
by J.M. Doby on December 24, 1842, by deed 
recorded in York County Deed Book N, pp. 
340-341. 

(5) The term “General Council" means the 
membership of the Tribe convened as the 
Tribe’s governing body for the purpose of 
conducting tribal business pursuant to the 
Tribe's constitution. 

(6) The term “Member” means individuals 
who are currently members of the Tribe or 
who are enrolled in accordance with this 
Act, 

(7) The term “Reservation” or “Expanded 
Reservation” means the Existing Reserva- 
tion and the lands added to the Existing Res- 
ervation in accordance with section 12 of this 
Act, which are to be held in trust by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with this Act. 

(8) The term ‘‘Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(9) The term “service area" means the area 
composed of the State of South Carolina and 
Cabarrus, Cleveland, Gaston, Mecklenburg, 
Rutherford, and Union counties in the State 
of North Carolina. 

(10) The term “Settlement Agreement’ 
means the document entitled ‘‘Agreement in 
Principle ° between the Tribe and the State 
of South Carolina and attached to the copy 
of the State Act and filed with the Secretary 
of State of the State of South Carolina, as 
amended to conform to this Act and printed 
in the Congressional Record. 

(11) The term “State” means, except for 
section 6 (a) through (f), the State of South 
Carolina. 

(12) The term “State Act” means the Act 
enacted into law by the State of South Caro- 
lina on June 14, 1993, and codified as S.C. 
Code Ann., sections 27-16-10 through 27-16- 
140, to implement the Settlement Agree- 
ment. 

(13) The term “Suit” or “Suits” means Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina v. 
State of South Carolina, et al., docketed as 
Civil Action No. 80-2050 and filed in the Unit- 
ed States District Court for the District of 
South Carolina; and Catawba Indian Tribe of 
South Carolina v. The United States of 
America, docketed as Civil Action No. 90- 
553L and filed in the United States Court of 
Federal Claims. 

(14) The term ‘‘Termination Act" means 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
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division of the tribal assets of the Catawba 
Indian Tribe of South Carolina among the 
members of the Tribe and for other pur- 
poses”, approved September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 
592; 25 U.S.C. 931-938). 

(15) The term “‘transfer’’ includes (but is 
not limited to) any voluntary or involuntary 
sale, grant, lease, allotment, partition, or 
other conveyance; any transaction the pur- 
pose of which was to effect a sale, grant, 
lease, allotment, partition, or conveyance; 
and any act, event or circumstance that re- 
sulted in a change in title to, possession of, 
dominion over, or control of land, water, 
minerals, timber, or other natural resources. 

(16) The term ‘Trust Funds” means the 
trust funds established by section 11 of this 
Act. 

SEC. 4. RESTORATION OF FEDERAL TRUST RELA- 
TIONSHIP. 

(a) RESTORATION OF THE FEDERAL TRUST 
RELATIONSHIP AND APPROVAL, RATIFICATION, 
AND CONFIRMATION OF THE SETTLEMENT 
AGREEMENT.—On the effective date of this 
Act— 

(1) the trust relationship between the Tribe 
and the United States is restored; and 

(2) the Settlement Agreement and the 
State Act are approved, ratified, and con- 
firmed by the United States to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act, and shall be complied 
with in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if they had been enacted into Federal 
law. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAL BENEFITS AND 
SERVICES.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, on the effective date of this Act, 
the Tribe and the Members shall be eligible 
for all benefits and services furnished to fed- 
erally recognized Indian tribes and their 
members because of their status as Indians. 
On the effective date of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall enter the Tribe on the list of 
federally recognized bands and tribes main- 
tained by the Department of the Interior; 
and its members shall be entitled to special 
services, educational benefits, medical care, 
and welfare assistance provided by the Unit- 
ed States to Indians because of their status 
as Indians, and the Tribe-shall be entitled to 
the special services performed by the United 
States for tribes because of their status as 
Indian tribes. For the purpose of eligibility 
for Federal services made available to mem- 
bers of federally recognized Indian tribes be- 
cause of their status as Indian tribal mem- 
bers, Members of the Tribe in the Tribe’s 
service area shall be deemed to be residing 
on or near a reservation. 

(c) REPEAL OF TERMINATION ACT.—The Ter- 
mination Act is repealed. 

(d) EFFECT ON PROPERTY RIGHTS AND OTHER 
OBLIGATIONS.—Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this Act, this Act shall not 
affect any property right or obligation or 
any contractual right or obligation in exist- 
ence before the effective date of this Act, or 
any obligation for taxes levied before that 
date. 

(e) EXTENT OF JURISDICTION.—This Act 
shall not be construed to empower the Tribe 
with special jurisdiction or to deprive the 
State of jurisdiction other than as expressly 
provided by this Act or by the State Act. The 
jurisdiction and governmental powers of the 
Tribe shall be solely those set forth in this 
Act and the State Act. 

SEC, 5. SETTLEMENT FUNDS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATION.— 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated $32,000,000 for the Federal share 
which shall be deposited in the trust funds 
established pursuant to section 11 of this Act 
or paid pursuant to section 6(g). 
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(b) DISBURSEMENT IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SETTLEMENT AGREEMENT.—The Federal funds 
appropriated pursuant to this Act shall be 
disbursed in four equal annual installments 
of $8,000,000 beginning in the fiscal year fol- 
lowing enactment of this Act. Funds trans- 
ferred to the Secretary from other sources 
shall be deposited in the trust funds estab- 
lished pursuant to section 11 of this Act or 
paid pursuant to section 6(g) within 30 days 
of receipt by the Secretary. 

(c) FEDERAL, STATE, LOCAL AND PRIVATE 
CONTRIBUTIONS HELD IN TRUST BY SEC- 
RETARY.—The Secretary shall, on behalf of 
the Tribe, collect those contributions toward 
settlement appropriated or received by the 
State pursuant to section 5.2 of the Settle- 
ment Agreement and shall either hold such 
funds totalling $18,000,000, together with the 
Federal funds appropriated pursuant to this 
Act, in trust for the Tribe pursuant to the 
provisions of section 11 of this Act or pay 
such funds pursuant to section 6(g) of this 
Act. 

(d) NONPAYMENT OF STATE, LOCAL, OR PRI- 
VATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Secretary shall 
not be accountable or incur any liability for 
the collection, deposit, or management of 
the non-Federal contributions made pursu- 
ant to section 5.2 of the Settlement Agree- 
ment, or payment of such funds pursuant to 
section 6(g) of this Act, until such time as 
such funds are received by the Secretary. 
SEC. 6. RATIFICATION OF PRIOR TRANSFERS; EX- 

TINGUISHMENT OF ABORIGINAL 
TITLE, RIGHTS AND CLAIMS. 

(a) RATIFICATION OF TRANSFERS.—Any 
transfer of land or natural resources located 
anywhere within the United States from, by, 
or on behalf of the Tribe, any one or more of 
its Members, or anyone purporting to be a 
Member, including but without limitation 
any transfer pursuant to any treaty, com- 
pact, or statute of any State, shall be 
deemed to have been made in accordance 
with the Constitution and all laws of the 
United States, and Congress hereby approves 
and ratifies any such transfer effective as of 
the date of such transfer. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to affect, elimi- 
nate, or revive the personal claim of any in- 
dividual Member (except for any Federal 
common law fraud claim) which is pursued 
under any law of general applicability that 
protects non-Indians as well as Indians. 

(b) ABORIGINAL TITLE.—To the extent that 
any transfer of land or natural resources de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section may 
involve land or natural resources to which 
the Tribe, any of its Members, or anyone 
purporting to be a Member, or any other In- 
dian, Indian nation, or Tribe or band of Indi- 
ans had aboriginal title, subsection (a) of 
this section shall be regarded as an extin- 
guishment of aboriginal title as of the date 
of such transfer. 

(c) EXTINGUISHMENT OF CLAIMS.—By virtue 
of the approval and ratification of any trans- 
fer of land or natural resources effected by 
this section, or the extinguishment of ab- 
original title effected thereby, all claims 
against the United States, any State or sub- 
division thereof, or any other person or en- 
tity, by the Tribe, any of its Members, or 
anyone purporting to be a Member, or any 
predecessors or successors in interest thereof 
or any other Indian, Indian Nation, or tribe 
or band of Indians, arising at the time of or 
subsequent to the transfer and based on any 
interest in or right involving such land or 
natural resources, including without limita- 
tion claims for trespass damages or claims 
for use and occupancy, shall be deemed ex- 
tinguished as of the date of the transfer. 
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(d) EXTINGUISHMENT OF TITLE.—{1) All 
claims and all right, title, and interest that 
the Tribe, its Members, or any person or 
group of persons purporting to be Catawba 
Indians may have to aboriginal title, recog- 
nized title, or title by grant, patent, or trea- 
ty to the lands located anywhere in the Unit- 
ed States are hereby extinguished. 

(2) This extinguishment of claims shall 
also extinguish title to any hunting, fishing, 
or water rights or rights to any other natu- 
ral resource claimed by the Tribe or a Mem- 
ber based on aboriginal or treaty recognized 
title, and all trespass damages and other 
damages associated with use, occupancy or 
possession, or entry upon such lands. 

(e) BAR TO FUTURE CLAIMS.—The United 
States is hereby barred from asserting by or 
on behalf of the Tribe or any of its Members, 
or anyone purporting to be a Member, any 
claim arising before the effective date of this 
Act from the transfer of any land or natural 
resources by deed or other grant, or by trea- 
ty, compact, or act of law, on the grounds 
that such transfer was not made in accord- 
ance with the laws of South Carolina or the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 

(f) NO DEROGATION OF FEE SIMPLE IN EXIST- 
ING RESERVATION, OR EFFECT ON MEMBERS’ 
FEE INTERESTS.—Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to diminish or derogate from the 
Tribe’s estate in the Existing Reservation; or 
to divest or disturb title in any land con- 
veyed to any person or entity as a result of 
the Termination Act and the liquidation and 
partition of tribal lands; or to divest or dis- 
turb the right, title and interest of any 
Member in any fee simple, leasehold or re- 
mainder estate or any equitable or beneficial 
right or interest any such Member may own 
individually and not as a Member of the 
Tribe. 

(g) COSTS AND ATTORNEYS’ FEES.—The par- 
ties to the Suits shall bear their own costs 
and attorneys’ fees. As provided by section 
6.4 of the Settlement Agreement, the Sec- 
retary shall pay to the Tribe's attorneys in 
the Suits attorneys’ fees and expenses from, 
and not to exceed 10 percent of, the 
$50,000,000 obligated for payment to the Tribe 
by Federal, State, local. and private parties 
pursuant to section 5 of the Settlement 
Agreement. 

(h) PERSONAL CLAIMS NOT AFFECTED,— 
Nothing in this section shall be deemed to 
affect, diminish, or eliminate the personal 
claim of any individual Indian which is pur- 
sued under any law of general applicability 
(other than Federal] common law fraud) that 
protects non-Indians as well as Indians. 

(i) FEDERAL PAYMENT.—In the event any of 
the Federal payments are not paid as set 
forth in section 5, such failure to pay shall 
give rise to a cause of action by the Tribe 
against the United States for money dam- 
ages for the amount authorized to be paid to 
the Tribe in section 5(a) in settlement of the 
Tribe’s claim, and the Tribe is authorized to 
bring an action in the United States Court of 
Claims for such funds plus applicable inter- 
est. The United States hereby waives any af- 
firmative defense to such action. 

(j) STATE PAYMENT.—In the event any of 
the State payments are not paid as set forth 
in section 5 of this Act, such failure to pay 
shall give rise to a cause of action in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of South Carolina by the Tribe against the 
State of South Carolina for money damages 
for the amount authorized to be paid to the 
Tribe by the State in §27-16-50 (A) of the 
State Act in settlement of the Tribe's claim. 
Pursuant to §27-16-50 (E) of the State Act, 
the State of South Carolina waives any Elev- 
enth Amendment immunity to such action. 
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SEC. 7. BASE MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 

(a) BASE MEMBERSHIP ROLL CRITERIA.— 
Within one year after enactment of this sec- 
tion, the Tribe shall submit to the Sec- 
retary, for approval, its base membership 
roll. An individual is eligible for inclusion on 
the base membership roll if that individual 
is living on the date of enactment of this Act 
and— 

(1) is listed on the membership roll pub- 
lished by the Secretary in the Federal Reg- 
ister on February 25, 1961 (26 FR 1680-1688, 
“Notice of Final Membership Roll”), and is 
not excluded under the provisions of sub- 
section (c); 

(2) the Executive Committee determines, 
based on the criteria used to compile the roll 
referred to in paragraph (1), that the individ- 
ual should have been included on the mem- 
bership roll at that time, but was not; or 

(3) is a lineal descendant of a Member 
whose name appeared or should have ap- 
peared on the membership roll referred to in 
paragraph (1). 

(b) BASE MEMBERSHIP ROLL NOTICE.—With- 
in 90 days after the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register, and in three newspapers of general 
circulation in the Tribe's service area, a no- 
tice stating— 

(1) that a base membership roll is being 
prepared by the Tribe and that the current 
membership roll is open and will remain 
open for a period of 90 days; 

(2) the requirements for inclusion on the 
base membership roll; 

(3) the final membership roll published by 
the Secretary in the Federal Register on 
February 25, 1961; 

(4) the current membership roll as prepared 
by the Executive Committee and approved 
by the General Council; and 

(5) the name and address of the tribal or 
Federal official to whom inquiries should be 
made. 

(c) COMPLETION OF BASE MEMBERSHIP 
ROLL.—Within 120 days after publication of 
notice under subsection (b), the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Tribe, shall pre- 
pare and publish In the Federal Register, and 
in three newspapers of general circulation in 
the Tribe’s service area, a proposed final 
base membership roll of the Tribe. Within 60 
days from the date of publication of the pro- 
posed final base membership roll, an appeal 
may be filed with the Executive Committee 
under rules made by the Executive Commit- 
tee in consultation with the Secretary. Such 
an appeal may be filed by a Member with re- 
spect to the inclusion of any name on the 
proposed final base membership roll and by 
any person with respect to the exclusion of 
his or her name from the final base member- 
ship roll. The Executive Committee shall re- 
view such appeals and render a decision, sub- 
ject to the Secretary's approval. If the Exec- 
utive Committee and the Secretary disagree, 
the Secretary’s decision will be final. All 
such appeals shall be resolved within 90 days 
following publication of the proposed roll. 
The final base membership roll of the Tribe 
shall then be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, and in three newspapers of general cir- 
culation in the Tribe’s service area, and shall 
be final for purposes of the distribution of 
funds from the Per Capita Trust Fund estab- 
lished under section 11(h). 

(d) FUTURE MEMBERSHIP IN THE TRIBE.—The 
Tribe shall have the right to determine fu- 
ture membership in the Tribe; however, in no 
event may an individual be enrolled as a 
tribal member unless the individual is a lin- 
eal descendant of a person on the final base 
membership roll and has continued to main- 
tain political relations with the Tribe. 
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SEC. 8. TRANSITIONAL AND PROVISIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT, 


(a) FUTURE TRIBAL GOVERNMENT.—The 
Tribe shall adopt a new constitution within 
24 months after the effective date of this 
Act. 

(b) EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AS TRANSITIONAL 
Bopy.—(1) Until the Tribe has adopted a con- 
stitution, the existing tribal constitution 
shall remain in effect and the Executive 
Committee is recognized as the provisional 
and transitional governing body of the Tribe. 
Until an election of tribal officers under the 
new constitution, the Executive Committee 
shall— 

(A) represent the Tribe and its Members in 
the implementation of this Act; and 

(B) during such period— 

(i) have full authority to enter into con- 
tracts, grant agreements and other arrange- 
ments with any Federal department or agen- 
cy; and 

(ii) have full authority to administer or op- 
erate any program under such contracts or 
agreements. 

(2) Until the initial election of tribal offi- 
cers under a new constitution and by-laws, 
the Executive Committee shall— 

(A) determine tribal membership in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 7; 
and 

(B) oversee and implement the revision and 
proposal to the Tribe of a new constitution 
and conduct such tribal meetings and elec- 
tions as are required by this Act. 

SEC. 9. TRIBAL CONSTITUTION AND GOVERN- 
> ANCE. 

(a) INDIAN REORGANIZATION ACT.—If the 
Tribe so elects, it may organize under the 
Act of June 18, 1934 (25 U.S.C. 461 et seq.; 
commonly referred to as the "Indian Reorga- 
nization Act"). The Tribe shall be subject to 
such Act except to the extent such sections 
are inconsistent with this Act. 

(b) ADOPTION OF NEW TRIBAL CONSTITU- 
TION.—Within 180 days after the effective 
date of this Act, the Executive Committee 
shall draft and distribute to each Member el- 
igible to vote under the tribal constitution 
in effect on the effective date of this Act, a 
proposed constitution and bylaws for the 
Tribe together with a brief, impartial de- 
scription of the proposed constitution and 
bylaws and a notice of the date, time and lo- 
cation of the election under this subsection. 
Not sooner than 30 days or later than 90 days 
after the distribution of the proposed con- 
Stitution, the Executive Committee shall 
conduct a secret-ballot election to adopt a 
new constitution and bylaws. 

(c) MAJORITY VOTE FOR ADOPTION; PROCE- 
DURE IN EVENT OF FAILURE TO ADOPT PRO- 
POSED CONSTITUTION.—(1) The tribal con- 
stitution and bylaws shall be ratified and 
adopted if— 

(A) not less than 30 percent of those enti- 
tled to vote do vote; and 

(B) approved by a majority of those actu- 
ally voting. 

(2) If in any such election such majority 
does not approve the adoption of the pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws, the Executive 
Committee shall prepare another proposed 
constitution and bylaws and present it to the 
Tribe in the same manner provided in this 
section for the first constitution and bylaws. 
Such new proposed constitution and bylaws 
shall be distributed to the eligible voters of 
the Tribe no later than 180 days after the 
date of the election in which the first pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws failed of adop- 
tion. An election on the question of the 
adoption of the new proposal of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be conducted in the 
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same manner provided in subsection (b) for 
the election on the first proposed constitu- 
tion and bylaws. 

(d) ELECTION OF TRIBAL OFFICERS.—Within 
120 days after the Tribe ratifies and adopts a 
constitution and bylaws, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall conduct an election by secret 
ballot for the purpose of electing tribal offi- 
cials as provided in the constitution and by- 
laws. Subsequent elections shall be held in 
accordance with the Tribe's constitution and 
bylaws. 

(e) EXTENSION OF TIME.—Any time periods 
prescribed in subsections (b) and (c) may be 
altered by written agreement between the 
Executive Committee and the Secretary. 
SEC. 10. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS RELAT- 

ING TO JURISDICTION, TAXATION, 
AND OTHER MATTERS, 

In the administration of this Act: 

(1) All matters involving tribal powers, im- 
munities, and jurisdiction, whether criminal, 
civil, or regulatory, shall be governed by the 
terms and provisions of the Settlement 
Agreement and the State Act, unless other- 
wise provided in this Act. 

(2) All matters pertaining to governance 
and regulation of the reservation (including 
environmental regulation and riparian 
rights) shall be governed by the terms and 
provisions of the Settlement Agreement and 
the State Act, including, but not limited to, 
section 17 of the Settlement Agreement and 
section 27-16-120 of the State Act, unless oth- 
erwise provided in this Act. 

(3) The Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978 (25 
U.S.C. 1901 et seq.) shall apply to Catawba 
Indian children except as provided in the 
Settlement Agreement. 

(4) Whether or not the Tribe, under section 
9a), elects to organize under the Act of June 
18, 1934, the Tribe, in any constitution adopt- 
ed by the Tribe, may be authorized to exer- 
cise such authority as is consistent with the 
Settlement Agreement and the State Act. 

(5) In no event may the Tribe pledge or hy- 
pothecate the income or principal of the Ca- 
tawba Education or Social Services and El- 
derly Trust Funds or otherwise use them as 
security or a source of payment for bonds 
the Tribe may issue. 

(6) The Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.) 
shall apply to the Tribe except to the extent 
that such application may be inconsistent 
with this Act or the Settlement Agreement. 
SEC. 11, TRIBAL TRUST FUNDS, 

(a) PURPOSES OF TRUST FUNDS.—AI] funds 
paid pursuant to section 5 of this Act, except 
for payments made pursuant to section 6(g), 
shall be deposited with the Secretary in 
trust for the benefit of the Tribe. Separate 
trust funds shall be established for the fol- 
lowing purposes: economic development, 
land acquisition, education, social services 
and elderly assistance, and per capita pay- 
ments. Except as provided in this section, 


the Tribe, in consultation with the Sec- - 


retary, shall determine the share of settle- 
ment payments to be deposited in each Trust 
Fund, and define, consistently with the pro- 
visions of this section, the purposes of each 
Trust Fund and provisions for administering 
each, specifically including provisions for 
periodic distribution of current and accumu- 
lated income, and for invasion and restora- 
tion of principal. 

(b) OUTSIDE MANAGEMENT OPTION.—(1) The 
Tribe, in consultation with and subject to 
the approval of the Secretary, as set forth in 
this section, is authorized to place any of the 
Trust Funds under professional manage- 
ment, outside the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 
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(2) If the Tribe elects to place any of the 
Trust Funds under professional management 
outside the Department of the Interior, it 
may engage a consulting or advisory firm to 
assist in the selection of an independent pro- 
fessional investment management firm, and 
it shall engage, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, an independent investment manage- 
ment firm of proven competence and experi- 
ence established in the business of counsel- 
ing large endowments, trusts, or pension 
funds. 

(3) The Secretary shall have 45 days to ap- 
prove or reject any independent investment 
management firm selected by the Tribe. If 
the Secretary fails to approve or reject the 
firm selected by the Tribe within 45 days, the 
investment management firm selected by 
the Tribe shall be deemed to have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

(4) Secretarial approval of an investment 
management firm shall not be unreasonably 
withheld, and any Secretarial disapproval of 
an investment management firm shall be ac- 
companied by a detailed explanation setting 
forth the Secretary's reasons for such dis- 
approval. 

(5)(A) For funds placed under professional 
management, the Tribe, in consultation with 
the Secretary and its investment manager, 
shall develop— 

(1) current operating and long-term capital 
budgets; and 

(i1) a plan for managing, investing, and dis- 
tributing income and principal from the 
Trust Funds to match the requirements of 
the Tribe’s operating and capital budgets. 

(B) For each Trust Fund which the Tribe 
elects to place under outside professional 
management, the investment plan shall pro- 
vide for investment of Trust Fund assets so 
as to serve the purposes described in this sec- 
tion and in the Trust Fund provisions which 
the Tribe shall establish in consultation 
with the Secretary and the independent in- 
vestment management firm. 

(C) Distributions from each Trust Fund 
shall not exceed the limits on the use of 
principal and income imposed by the applica- 
ble provisions of this Act for that particular 
Trust Fund. 

(DXi) The Tribe’s investment management 
plan shall not become effective until ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

(ii) Upon submission of the plan by the 
Tribe to the Secretary for approval, the Sec- 
retary shall have 45 days to approve or reject 
the plan. If the Secretary fails to approve or 
disapprove the plan within 45 days, the plan 
shall be deemed to have been approved by 
the Secretary and shall become effective im- 
mediately. 

(iii) Secretarial approval of the plan shall 
not be unreasonably withheld and any sec- 
retarial rejection of the plan shall be accom- 
panied by a detailed explanation setting 
forth the Secretary’s reasons for rejecting 
the plan. 

(E) Until the selection of an established in- 
vestment management firm of proven com- 
petence and experience, the Tribe shall rely 
on the management, investment, and admin- 
istration of the Trust Funds by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

(c) TRANSFER OF TRUST FUNDS; EXCUL- 
PATION OF SECRETARY.—Upon the Secretary's 
approval of the Tribe’s investment manage- 
ment firm and an investment management 
plan, all funds previously deposited in trust 
funds held by the Secretary and all funds 
subsequently paid into the trust funds, 
which are chosen for outside management, 
shall be transferred to the accounts estab- 
lished by an investment management firm in 
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accordance with the approved investment 
management plan. The Secretary shall be ex- 
culpated by the Tribe from liability for any 
loss of principal or interest resulting from 
investment decisions made by the invest- 
ment management firm. Any Trust Fund 
transferred to an investment management 
firm shall be returned to the Secretary upon 
written request of the Tribe, and the Sec- 
retary shall manage such funds for the bene- 
fit of the Tribe. 

(d) LAND ACQUISITION TRUST.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall establish and maintain a Ca- 
tawba Land Acquisition Trust Fund, and 
until the Tribe engages an outside firm for 
investment management of this trust fund, 
the Secretary shall manage, invest, and ad- 
minister this trust fund. The original prin- 
cipal amount of the Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund shall be determined by the Tribe in 
consultation with the Secretary. 

(2) The principal and income of the Land 
Acquisition Trust Fund may be used for the 
purchase and development of Reservation 
and non-Reservation land pursuant to the 
Settlement Agreement, costs related to land 
acquisition, and costs of construction of in- 
frastructure and development of the Res- 
ervation and non-Reservation land. 

(3A) Upon acquisition of the maximum 
amount of land allowed for expansion of the 
Reservation, or upon request of the Tribe 
and approval of the Secretary pursuant to 
the Secretarial approval provisions set forth 
in subsection (b)(5)(D) of this section, all or 
part of the balance of this trust fund may be 
merged into one or more of the Economic 
Development Trust Fund, the Education 
Trust Fund, or the Social Services and El- 
derly Assistance Trust Fund. 

(B) Alternatively, at the Tribe’s election, 
the Land Acquisition Trust Fund may re- 
main in existence after all the Reservation 
land is purchased in order to pay for the pur- 
chase of non-Reservation land. 

(4A) The Tribe may pledge or hypoth- 
ecate the income and principal of the Land 
Acquisition Trust Fund to secure loans for 
the purchase of Reservation and non-Res- 
ervation lands. 

(B) Following the effective date of this Act 
and before the final annual disbursement is 
made as provided in section 5 of this Act, the 
Tribe may pledge or hypothecate up to 50 
percent of the unpaid annual installments 
required to be paid to this Trust Fund, the 
Economic Development Trust Fund and the 
Social Services and Elderly Assistance Trust 
Fund by section 5 of this Act and by section 
5 of the Settlement Agreement, to secure 
loans to finance the acquisition of Reserva- 
tion or non-Reservation land or infrastruc- 
ture improvements on such lands. 

(e) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT TRUST.—(1) The 
Secretary shall establish and maintain a Ca- 
tawba Economic Development Trust Fund, 
and until the Tribe engages an outside firm 
for investment management of this Trust 
Fund, the Secretary shall manage, invest, 
and administer this Trust Fund. The original 
principal amount of the Economic Develop- 
ment Trust Fund shall be determined by the 
Tribe in consultation with the Secretary. 
The principal and income of this Trust Fund 
may be used to support tribal economic de- 
velopment activities, including but not lim- 
ited to infrastructure improvements and 
tribal business ventures and commercial in- 
vestments benefiting the Tribe. 

(2) The Tribe, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary, may pledge or hypothecate future in- 
come and up to 50 percent of the principal of 
this Trust Fund to secure loans for economic 
development. In defining the provisions for 
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administration of this Trust Fund, and be- 
fore pledging or hypothecating future in- 
come or principal, the Tribe and the Sec- 
retary shall agree on rules and standards for 
the invasion of principal and for repayment 
or restoration of principal, which shall en- 
courage preservation of principal, and pro- 
vide that, if feasible, a portion of all profits 
derived from activities funded by principal 
be applied to repayment of the Trust Fund. 

(3) Following the effective date of this Act 
and before the final annual disbursement is 
made as provided in section 5 of this Act, the 
Tribe may pledge or hypothecate up to 50 
percent of the unpaid annual installments 
required to be paid by section 5 of this Act 
and by section 5 of the Settlement Agree- 
ment to secure loans to finance economic de- 
velopment activities of the Tribe, including 
(but not limited to) infrastructure improve- 
ments on Reservation and non-Reservation 
lands. 

(4) If the Tribe develops sound lending 
guidelines approved by the Secretary, a por- 
tion of the income from this Trust Fund may 
also be used to fund a revolving credit ac- 
count for loans to support tribal businesses 
or business enterprises of tribal members. 

(f) EDUCATION TRUST.—The Secretary shall 
establish and maintain a Catawba Education 
Trust Fund, and until the Tribe engages an 
outside firm for investment management of 
this Trust Fund, the Secretary shall manage, 
invest, and administer this Trust Fund. The 
original principal amount of this Trust Fund 
shall be determined by the Tribe in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary; subject to the re- 
quirement that upon completion of all pay- 
ments into the Trust Funds, an amount 
equal to at least % of all State, local, and 
private contributions made pursuant to the 
Settlement Agreement shall have been paid 
into the Education Trust Fund. Income from 
this Trust Fund shall be distributed in a 
manner consistent with the terms of the Set- 
tlement Agreement. The principal of this 
Trust Fund shall not be invaded or trans- 
ferred to any other Trust Fund, nor shall it 
be pledged or encumbered as security. 

(g) SOCIAL SERVICES AND ELDERLY ASSIST- 
ANCE TRUST.—({1) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish and maintain a Catawba Social Services 
and Elderly Assistance Trust Fund and, until 
the Tribe engages an outside firm for invest- 
ment management of this Trust Fund, the 
Secretary shall manage, invest, and admin- 
ister the Social Services and Elderly Assist- 
ance Trust Fund. The original principal 
amount of this Trust Fund shall be deter- 
mined by the Tribe in consultation with the 
Secretary. 

(2) The income of this Trust Fund shall be 
periodically distributed to the Tribe to sup- 
port social services programs, including (but 
not limited to) housing, care of elderly, or 
physically or mentally disabled Members, 
child care, supplemental health care, edu- 
cation, cultural preservation, burial and 
cemetery maintenance, and operation of 
tribal government. 

(3) The Tribe, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary, shall establish eligibility criteria and 
procedures to carry out this subsection. 

(h) PER CAPITA PAYMENT TRUST FUND.—(1) 
The Secretary shall establish and maintain a 
Catawba Per Capita Payment Trust Fund in 
an amount equal to 15 percent of the settle- 
ment funds paid pursuant to section 5 of the 
Settlement Agreement. Until the Tribe en- 
gages an outside firm for investment man- 
agement of this Trust Fund, the Secretary 
shall manage, invest, and administer the Ca- 
tawba Per Capita Payment Trust Fund. 

(2) Each person (or their estate) whose 
name appears on the final base membership 
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roll of the Tribe published by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 7(c) of this Act will re- 
ceive a one-time, non-recurring payment 
from this Trust Fund. 

(3) The amount payable to each member 
shall be determined by dividing the trust 
principal and any accrued interest thereon 
by the number of Members on the final base 
membership roll. 

(4)(A) Subject to the provisions of this 
paragraph, each enrolled member who has 
reached the age of 21 years on the date the 
final roll is published shall receive the pay- 
ment on the date of distribution, which shall 
be as soon as practicable after date of publi- 
cation of the final base membership roll. 
Adult Members shall be paid their pro rata 
share of this Trust Fund on the date of dis- 
tribution unless they elect in writing to 
leave their pro rata share in the Trust Fund, 
in which case such share shall not be distrib- 
uted. 

(B) The pro rata share of adult Members 
who elect not to withdraw their payment 
from this Trust Fund shall be managed, in- 
vested and administered, together with the 
funds of Members who have not attained the 
age of 21 years on the date the final base 
membership roll is published, until such 
Member requests in writing that their pro 
rata share be distributed, at which time such 
Member's pro rata share shall be paid, to- 
gether with the net income of the Trust 
Fund allocable to such Member's share as of 
the date of distribution. 

(C) No member may elect to have their pro 
rata share managed by this Trust Fund for a 
period of more than 21 years after the date of 
publication of the final base membership 
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(5A) Subject to the provisions of this 
paragraph, the pro rata share of any Member 
who has not attained the age of 21 years on 
the date the final base membership roll is 
published shall be managed, invested and ad- 
ministered pursuant to the provisions of this 
section until such Member has attained the 
age of 21 years, at which time such Member's 
pro rata share shall be paid, together with 
the net income of the Trust Fund allocable 
to such Member’s share as of the date of pay- 
ment. Such Members shall be paid their pro 
rata share of this Trust Fund on the date 
they attain 21 years of age unless they elect 
in writing to leave their pro rata share in 
the Trust Fund, in which case such share 
shall not be distributed. 

(B) The pro rata share of such Members 
who elect not to withdraw their payment 
from this trust fund shall be managed, in- 
vested and administered, together with the 
funds of members who have not attained the 
age of 21 years on the date the final base 
membership roll is published, until such 
Member requests in writing that their pro 
rata share be distributed, at which time such 
Member's pro rata share shall be paid, to- 
gether with the net income of the Trust 
Fund allocable to such Member's share as of 
the date of distribution. 

(C) No Member may elect to have their pro 
rata share retained and managed by this 
Trust Fund beyond the expiration of the pe- 
riod of 21 years after the date of publication 
of the final base membership roll. 

(6) After payments have been made to all 
Members entitled to receive payments, this 
Trust Fund shall terminate, and any balance 
remaining in this Trust Fund shall be 
merged into the Economic Development 
Trust Fund, the Education Trust Fund, or 
the Social Services and Elderly Assistance 
Trust Fund, as the Tribe may determine. 

(1) DURATION OF TRUST FUNDS.—Subject to 
the provisions of this section and with the 
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exception of the Catawba Per Capita Pay- 
ment Trust Fund, the Trust Funds estab- 
lished in accordance with this section shall 
continue in existence so long as the Tribe ex- 
ists and is recognized by the United States. 
The principal of these Trust Funds shall not 
be invaded or distributed except as expressly 
authorized in this Act or in the Settlement 
Agreement. 

(j) TRANSFER OF MONEY AMONG TRUST 
FunDSs.—The Tribe, in consultation with the 
Secretary, shall have the authority to trans- 
fer principal and accumulated income be- 
tween Trust Funds only as follows: 

(1) Funds may be transferred among the 
Catawba Economic Development Trust Fund, 
the Catawba Land Acquisition Trust Fund 
and the Catawba Social Services and Elderly 
Assistance Trust Fund, and from any of 
those three Trust Funds into the Catawba 
Education Trust Fund; except, that the man- 
datory share of State, local, and private sec- 
tor funds invested in the original corpus of 
the Catawba Education Trust Fund shall not 
be transferred to any other Trust Fund. 

(2) Any Trust Fund, except for the Catawba 
Education Trust Fund, may be dissolved by a 
vote of two-thirds of those Members eligible 
to vote, and the assets in such Trust Fund 
shall be transferred to the remaining Trust 
Funds; except, that (A) no assets shall be 
transferred from any of the Trust Funds into 
the Catawba Per Capita Payment Trust 
Fund, and (B) the mandatory share of State, 
local and private funds invested in the origi- 
nal corpus of the Catawba Education Trust 
Fund may not be transferred or used for any 
non-educational purposes. 

(3) The dissolution of any Trust Fund shall 
require the approval of the Secretary pursu- 
ant to the Secretarial approval provisions 
set forth in subsection (b)(5)(D) of this sec- 
tion. 

(k) TRUST FUND ACCOUNTING.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall account to the Tribe periodi- 
cally, and at least annually, for all Catawba 
Trust Funds being managed and adminis- 
tered by the Secretary. The accounting 
shall— 

(A) identify the assets in which the Trust 
Funds have been invested during the rel- 
evant period; 

(B) report income earned during the period, 
distinguishing current income and capital 
gains; 

(C) indicate dates and amounts of distribu- 
tions to the Tribe, separately distinguishing 
current income, accumulated income, and 
distributions of principal; and 

(D) identify any invasions or repayments 
of principal during the relevant period and 
record provisions the Tribe has made for re- 
payment or restoration of principal. 

(2)(A) Any outside investment manage- 
ment firm engaged by the Tribe shall ac- 
count to the Tribe and separately to the Sec- 
retary at periodic intervals, at least quar- 
terly. Its accounting shall— 

(i) identify the assets in which the Trust 
Funds have been invested during the rel- 
evant period; 

(ii) report income earned during the pe- 
riod, separating current income and capital 
gains; 

(iii) indicate dates and amounts of dis- 
tributions to the Tribe, distinguishing cur- 
rent income, accumulated income, and dis- 
tributions of principal; and 

(iv) identify any invasions or repayments 
of principal during the relevant period and 
record provisions the Tribe has made for re- 
payment or restoration of principal. 

(B) Prior to distributing principal from 
any Trust Fund, the investment manage- 
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ment firm shall notify the Secretary of the 
proposed distribution and the Tribe's pro- 
posed use of such funds, following procedures 
to be agreed upon by the investment man- 
agement firm, the Secretary, and the Tribe. 
The Secretary shall have 15 days within 
which to object in writing to any such inva- 
sion of principal. Failure to object will be 
deemed approval of the distribution. 

(C) All Trust Funds held and managed by 
any investment management firm shall be 
audited annually by a certified public ac- 
counting firm approved by the Secretary, 
and a copy of the annual audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the Tribe and to the Secretary 
within four months following the close of the 
Trust Funds’s fiscal year. 

(1) REPLACEMENT OF INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
MENT FIRM AND MODIFICATION OF INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT PLAN.—The Tribe shall not re- 
place the investment management firm ap- 
proved by the Secretary without prior writ- 
ten notification to the Secretary and ap- 
proval by the Secretary of any investment 
management firm chosen by the Tribe as a 
replacement. Such Secretarial approval shall 
be given or denied in accordance with the 
Secretarial approval provisions contained in 
subsection (b)(5)(D) of this section. The Tribe 
and its investment management firm shall 
also notify the Secretary in writing of any 
revisions in the investment management 
plan which materially increase investment 
risk or significantly change the investment 
management plan, or the agreement, made 
in consultation with the Secretary pursuant 
to which the outside management firm was 
retained. 

(m) TRUST FUNDS NOT COUNTED FOR CER- 
TAIN PURPOSES; USE AS MATCHING FUNDS.— 
None of the funds, assets, income, payments, 
or distributions from the trust funds estab- 
lished pursuant to this section shall at any 
time affect the eligibility of the Tribe or its 
Members for, or be used as a basis for deny- 
ing or reducing funds to the Tribe or its 
Members under any Federal, State, or local 
program. Distributions from these Trust 
Funds may be used as matching funds, where 
appropriate, for Federal grants or loans. 

SEC, 12. ESTABLISHMENT OF EXPANDED RES- 
ERVATION. 

(a) EXISTING RESERVATION.—The Secretary 
is authorized to receive from the State, by 
such transfer document as the Secretary and 
the State shall approve, all rights, title, and 
interests of the State in and to the Existing 
Reservation to be held by the United States 
as trustee for the Tribe, and, effective on the 
date of such transfer, the obligation of the 
State as trustee for the Tribe with respect to 
such land shall cease. 

(b) EXPANDED RESERVATION.—(1) The Exist- 
ing Reservation shall be expanded in the 
manner prescribed by the Settlement Agree- 
ment. 

(2) Within 180 days following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary, 
after consulting with the Tribe, shall ascer- 
tain the boundaries and area of the existing 
reservation. In addition, the Secretary, after 
consulting with the Tribe, shall engage a 
professional land planning firm as provided 
in the Settlement Agreement. The Secretary 
shall bear the cost of all services rendered 
pursuant to this section. 

(3) The Tribe may identify, purchase and 
request that the Secretary place into res- 
ervation status, tracts of lands in the man- 
ner prescribed by the Settlement Agreement. 
The Tribe may not request that any land be 
placed in reservation status, unless those 
lands were acquired by the Tribe and qualify 
for reservation status in full compliance 
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with the Settlement Agreement, including 
section 14 thereof. 

(4) The Secretary shall bear the cost of all 
title examinations, preliminary subsurface 
soil investigations, and level one environ- 
mental audits to be performed on each parcel 
contemplated for purchase by the Tribe or 
the Secretary for the Expanded Reservation, 
and shall report the results to the Tribe, The 
Secretary's or the Tribe's payment of any 
option fee and the purchase price may be 
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Trust Fund. 

(5) The total area of the Expanded Reserva- 
tion shall be limited to 3,000 acres, including 
the Existing Reservation, but the Tribe may 
exclude from this limit up to 600 acres of ad- 
ditional land under the conditions set forth 
in the Settlement Agreement. The Tribe 
may seek to have the permissible area of the 
Expanded Reservation enlarged by an addi- 
tional 600 acres as set forth in the Settle- 
ment Agreement. 

(6) All lands acquired for the Expanded 
Reservation may be held in trust together 
with the Existing Reservation which the 
State is to convey to the United States. 

(7) Nothing in this Act shall prohibit the 
Secretary from providing technical and fi- 
nancial assistance to the Tribe to fulfill the 
purposes of this section. 

(c) EXPANSION ZONES.—(1) Subject to the 
conditions, criteria, and procedures set forth 
in the Settlement Agreement, the Tribe 
shall endeavor at the outset to acquire con- 
tiguous tracts for the Expanded Reservation 
in the "Catawba Reservation Primary Ex- 
pansion Zone”, as defined in the Settlement 
Agreement, 

(2) Subject to the conditions, criteria, and 
procedures set forth in the Settlement 
Agreement, the Tribe may elect to purchase 
contiguous tracts in an alternative area, the 
“Catawba Reservation Secondary Expansion 
Zone”, as defined in the Settlement Agree- 
ment. 

(3) The Tribe may propose different or ad- 
ditional expansion zones subject to the au- 
thorizations required in the Settlement 
Agreement and the State Act. 

(d) NoN-CoNTIGUOUS TRACTS.—The Tribe, in 
consultation with the Secretary, shall take 
such actions as are reasonable to expand the 
Existing Reservation by assembling a com- 
posite tract of contiguous parcels that bor- 
der and surround the Existing Reservation. 
Before requesting that any non-contiguous 
tract be placed in Reservation status, the 
Tribe shall comply with section 14 of the 
Settlement Agreement. Upon the approval of 
the Tribe’s application under and in accord- 
ance with section 14 of the Settlement 
Agreement, the Secretary, in consultation 
with the Tribe, may proceed to place non- 
contiguous tracts in Reservation status. No 
purchases of non-contiguous tracts shall be 
made for the Reservation except as set forth 
in the Settlement Agreement and the State 
Act, 

(e) VOLUNTARY LAND PURCHASES.—(1) The 
power of eminent domain shall not be used 
by the Secretary or any governmental au- 
thority in acquiring parcels of land for the 
benefit of the Tribe, whether or not the par- 
cels are to be part of the Reservation. All 
such purchases shall be made only from will- 
ing sellers by voluntary conveyances subject 
to the terms of the Settlement Agreement. 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section and the provisions of the first 
section of the Act of August 1, 1888 (ch. 728, 
25 Stat. 357; 40 U.S.C. 257), and the first sec- 
tion of the Act of February 26, 1931 (ch. 307, 
46 Stat. 1421; 40 U.S.C. 258a), the Secretary or 
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the Tribe may acquire a fractional interest 
in land otherwise qualifying under section 14 
of the Settlement Agreement for treatment 
as Reservation land for the benefit of the 
Tribe from the ostensible owner of the land 
if the Secretary or the Tribe and the osten- 
sible owner have agreed upon the identity of 
the land to be sold and upon the purchase 
price and other terms of sale. If the osten- 
sible owner agrees to the sale, the Secretary 
may use condemnation proceedings to per- 
. fect or clear title and to acquire any inter- 
ests of putative co-tenants whose address is 
unknown or the interests of unknown or un- 
born heirs or persons subject to mental dis- 
ability. 

(f) TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF ACQUISI- 
TION.—All properties acquired by the Tribe 
shall be acquired subject to the terms and 
conditions set forth in the Settlement Agree- 
ment. The Tribe and the Secretary, acting 
on behalf of the Tribe and with its consent, 
are also authorized to acquire Reservation 
and non-Reservation lands using the meth- 
ods of financing described in the Settlement 
Agreement. 

(g) AUTHORITY TO ERECT PERMANENT IM- 
PROVEMENTS ON EXISTING AND EXPANDED RES- 
ERVATION LAND AND NON-RESERVATION LAND 
HELD IN TRUST.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or regulation, the Attorney 
General of the United States shall approve 
any deed or other instrument which conveys 
to the United States lands purchased pursu- 
ant to the provisions of this section and the 
Settlement Agreement. The Secretary or the 
Tribe may erect permanent improvements of 
a substantial value, or any other improve- 
ments authorized by law on such land after 
such land is conveyed to the United States. 

(h) EASEMENTS OVER RESERVATION.—(1) 
The acquisition of lands for the Expanded 
Reservation shall not extinguish any ease- 
ments or rights-of-way then encumbering 
such lands unless the Secretary or the Tribe 
enters into a written agreement with the 
owners terminating such easements or 
rights-of-way. 

(2)(A) The Tribe, with the approval of the 
Secretary, shall have the power to grant or 
convey easements and rights-of-way, in a 
manner consistent with the Settlement 
Agreement. 

(B) Unless the Tribe and the State agree 
upon a valuation formula for pricing ease- 
ments over the Reservation, the Secretary 
shall be subject to proceedings for con- 
demnation and eminent domain to acquire 
easements and rights-of-way for public pur- 
poses through the Reservation under the 
laws of the State in circumstances where no 
other reasonable access is available. 

(C) With the approval of the Tribe, the Sec- 
retary may grant easements or rights-of-way 
over the Reservation for private purposes, 
and implied easements of necessity shall 
apply to all lands acquired by the Tribe, un- 
less expressly excluded by the parties. 

(1) JURISDICTIONAL STATUS.—Only land 
made part of the Reservation shall be gov- 
erned by the special jurisdictional provisions 
set forth in the Settlement Agreement and 
the State Act. 

(j) SALE AND TRANSFER OF RESERVATION 
LANDS.—With the approval of the Secretary, 
the Tribe may sell, exchange, or lease lands 
within the Reservation, and sell timber or 
other natural resources on the Reservation 
under circumstances and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Settlement Agreement and 
the State Act. 

(k) TIME LIMIT ON ACQUISITIONS.—All ac- 
quisitions of contiguous land to expand the 
Reservation or of non-contiguous lands to be 
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placed in Reservation status shall be com- 
pleted or under contract of purchase within 
10 years from the date the last payment Is 
made into the Land Acquisition Trust; ex- 
cept that for a period of 20 years after the 
date the last payment is made into the Ca- 
tawba Land Acquisition Trust Fund, the 
Tribe may, subject to the limitation on the 
total size of the Reservation, continue to add 
parcels to up to two Reservation areas so 
long as the parcels acquired are contiguous 
to one of those two Reservation areas. 

(1) LEASES OF RESERVATION LANDS.—The 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
August 9, 1955 (ch. 615, 69 Stat. 539; 25 U.S.C. 
415) shall not apply to the Tribe and its Res- 
ervation. The Tribe is authorized to lease its 
Reservation lands for terms up to but not ex- 
ceeding 99 years, with or without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. With regard to any 
lease of Reservation lands not approved by 
the Secretary, the Secretary shall be excul- 
pated by the Tribe from any liability arising 
out of any loss incurred by the Tribe as a re- 
sult of the unapproved lease. 

(m) NON-APPLICABILITY OF BIA LAND AC- 
QUISITION REGULATIONS.—The general land 
acquisition regulations of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, contained in part 151 of title 25, 
Code of Federal Regulations, shall not apply 
to the acquisition of lands authorized by this 
section. 

SEC. 13. NON-RESERVATION PROPERTIES. 

(a) ACQUISITION OF NON-RESERVATION PROP- 
ERTIES.—The Tribe may draw upon the cor- 
pus or accumulated income of the Catawba 
Land Acquisition Trust Fund or the Catawba 
Economic Development Trust Fund to ac- 
quire and hold parcels of real estate outside 
the Reservation for the purposes and in the 
manner delineated in the Settlement Agree- 
ment. Jurisdiction and status of all non-Res- 
ervation lands shall be governed by section 
15 of the Settlement Agreement. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO DISPOSE OF LANDS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Tribe may lease, sell, mortgage, restrict, en- 
cumber, or otherwise dispose of such non- 
Reservation lands in the same manner as 
other persons and entities under State law, 
and the Tribe as land owner shall be subject 
to the same obligations and responsibilities 
as other persons and entities under State, 
Federal, and local law. 

(c) RESTRICTIONS.—Ownership and transfer 
of non-Reservation parcels shall not be sub- 
ject to Federal law restrictions on alien- 
ation, including (but not limited to) the re- 
strictions imposed by Federal common law 
and the provisions of the section 2116 of the 
Revised Statutes (25 U.S.C. 177). 

SEC. 14. GAMES OF CHANCE. 

(a) INAPPLICABILITY OF INDIAN GAMING REG- 
ULATORY ACT.—The Indian Gaming Regu- 
latory Act (25 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) shall not 
apply to the Tribe. 

(b) GAMES OF CHANCE GENERALLY.—The 
Tribe shall have the rights and responsibil- 
ities set forth in the Settlement Agreement 
and the State Act with respect to the con- 
duct of games of chance. Except as specifi- 
cally set forth in the Settlement Agreement 
and the State Act, all laws, ordinances, and 
regulations of the State, and its political 
subdivisions, shall govern the regulation of 
gambling devices and the conduct of gam- 
bling or wagering by the Tribe on and off the 
Reservation. 

SEC. 15. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

(a) SEVERABILITY.—If any provision of sec- 
tion 4(a), 5, or 6 of this Act is rendered in- 
valid by the final action of a court, then all 
of this Act is invalid. Should any other sec- 
tion of this Act be rendered invalid by the 
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final action of a court, the remaining sec- 
tions of this Act shall remain in full force 
and effect. 

(b) INTERPRETATION CONSISTENT WITH SET- 
TLEMENT AGREEMENT.—To the extent pos- 
sible, this Act shall be construed in a man- 
ner consistent with the Settlement Agree- 
ment and the State Act. In the event ofa 
conflict between the provisions of this Act 
and the Settlement Agreement or the State 
Act, the terms of this Act shall govern. In 
the event of a conflict between the State Act 
and the Settlement Agreement, the terms of 
the State Act shall govern. The Settlement 
Agreement and the State Act shall be main- 
tained on file and available for public inspec- 
tion at the Department of the Interior. 

(c) IMPACT OF SUBSEQUENTLY ENACTED 
Laws.—No law or regulation of the United 
States (1) which accords or relates to a spe- 
cial status or right of or to any Indian, In- 
dian nation, tribe or band of Indians, Indian 
lands, Indian reservations, Indian country, 
Indian territory or land held in trust for In- 
dians, and also (2) affects or preempts the 
civil, criminal, or regulatory jurisdiction of 
the State, including without limitation, laws 
of the State relating to land use or environ- 
mental matters, shall apply within the 
State. 

(d) ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSIDERATION TO BE- 
COME AN ENTERPRISE ZONE OR GENERAL PUR- 
POSE FOREIGN TRADE ZONE.—Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other law or regula- 
tion, the Tribe shall be eligible to become, 
sponsor and operate (1) an ‘enterprise zone" 
pursuant to title VII of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1987 (42 
U.S.C. 11501-11505) or any other applicable 
Federal (or State) laws or regulations; or (2) 
a “foreign-trade zone” or “subzone” pursu- 
ant to the Foreign Trade Zones Act of 1934, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 8la-81u) and the regu- 
lations thereunder, to the same extent as 
other federally recognized Indian Tribes. 

(e) GENERAL APPLICABILITY OF STATE 
Law.—Consistent with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4(a)(2), the provisions of South Carolina 
Code Annotated, section 27-16-40, and section 
19.1 of the Settlement Agreement are ap- 
proved, ratified, and confirmed by the United 
States, and shall be complied with in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
they had been enacted into Federal law. 

(f) SUBSEQUENT AMENDMENTS TO THE SET- 
TLEMENT AGREEMENT OR STATE ACT.—Con- 
sent is hereby given to the Tribe and the 
State to amend the Settlement Agreement 
and the State Act if consent to such amend- 
ment is given by both the State and the 
Tribe, and if such amendment relates to— 

(1) the jurisdiction, enforcement, or appli- 
cation of civil, criminal, regulatory, or tax 
laws of the Tribe and the State; 

(2) the allocation or determination of gov- 
ernmental responsibility of the State and 
the Tribe over specified subject matters or 
specified geographical areas, or both, includ- 
ing provision for concurrent jurisdiction be- 
tween the State and the Tribe; 

(3) the allocation of jurisdiction between 
the tribal courts and the State courts; or 

(4) technical and other corrections and re- 
visions to conform the State Act and the 
Agreement in Principle attached to the 
State Act to the Settlement Agreement. 

SEC. 16. TAX TREATMENT OF INCOME AND 
TRANSACTIONS. 

Notwithstanding any provision of the 
State Act, the Settlement Agreement, or 
this Act (including any amendment made 
under section 15(f)), nothing in this Act, the 
State Act, or the Settlement Agreement— 

(1) shall amend or alter the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986, as amended, or any rules or 


regulations promulgated thereunder, or 
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(2) shall affect the treatment under such 
Code of any person or transaction other than 
by reason of the restoration of the trust rela- 
tionship between the United States and the 
Tribe. 

SEC. 17. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

Except for sections 7, 8, and 12, the provi- 
sions of this Act shall become effective upon 
the transfer of the Existing Reservation 
under section 12 to the Secretary. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MANTON). Pursuant to the rule the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. RICHARD- 
SON] will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMAS] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter, 
on the bill now being considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
2399 settles the Catawba Indian Tribe’s 
land claims in the State of South Caro- 
lina and provides for the restoration of 
the tribe’s federally recognized status. 

The Catawba Tribe of South Carolina 
was one of the tribes terminated by 
statute during the 1950’s. Almost all of 
the other terminated tribes have since 
been restored by statute. In addition, 
the Catawba Tribe have a valid, 
unextinguished claim to 144,000 acres in 
South Carolina. 

After years of negotiating, the tribe, 
the Senate, and the landowners have 
reached a settlement which is memori- 
alized in H.R. 2399. The essence of the 
settlement is the Catawba Indian Tribe 
is restored to federally recognized sta- 
tus and the tribe’s claim to the lands 
are extinguished. 

The subcommittee held a hearing on 
the bill on July 2 in which the State 
and tribe provided testimony in favor 
of the agreement. The agreement is 
supported by the tribe, the entire 
South Carolina delegation, and the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians. 

The bill adopted by the committee 
reflects negotiations and discussions 
among the tribe, the State, the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and the committees 
of the House and the Senate over a 4- 
year period. This bill provides for the 
restoration of the Federal trust rela- 
tionship that flows from the United 
States to the Catawba Tribe. It pro- 
vides for $32 million as the Federal con- 
tribution to the settlement of tribal 
land claims in South Carolina; $18 mil- 
lion will also be paid to the tribe from 
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the State of South Carolina and pri- 
vate landowners. 

The bill ratifies prior land transfers 
and extinguishes tribal rights and 
claims. The bill also provides for the 
establishment of a membership roll 
and a provisional tribal government. It 
allows the tribe to organize under the 
Indian Reorganization Act and adopt a 
tribal constitution. 

The bill creates several trust funds 
for the tribe and allows the tribe the 
option of having an outside manage- 
ment company handle the funds rather 
than the Department of the Interior. 
Trust funds for social services, elderly 
assistance, and education are to be set 


up. 

The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a reservation for the tribe and 
the opportunity for tribal economic de- 
velopment initiatives. 

I note that changes were made to the 
bill which delete all provisions relating 
to the Internal Revenue Code. It is our 
intent that the Catawba Tribe should 
be made eligible for treatment as a 
tribe under the Indian Tribal Govern- 
ment Tax Status Act pursuant to the 
regulations. In the interest of equity, 
the committee asserts that such tax 
treatment should be made retroactive 
to the date of enactment if this is pos- 
sible. The committee asserts that indi- 
vidual members of the Catawba Tribe 
should not be taxed on the per capita 
distributions and supports the tribe in 
working with the Congress to secure 
such a provision. The committee sup- 
ports the efforts of the tribe to pursue 
the other tax benefits for which it bar- 
gained. 

The committee is aware that if this 
measure does not pass by October, 
60,000 individual lawsuits will be filed 
by the tribe in the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

Some have been critical of the con- 
cessions made by the tribe in this mat- 
ter, but it is a settlement which has 
been negotiated over a period of years 
by parties who were well aware of the 
consequences of these concessions. 

Tribal sovereignty is something that 
this committee is committed to pre- 
serving, protecting, and defending. 
Part of self-goverance is making hard 
choices such as those made in this in- 
stance. They have compromised in an 
effort to obtain this settlement. This 
bill is not and should not be a model 
for future settlements. It is not in- 
tended to be a precedent for other 
tribes. The bill reflects choices made 
by the Catawba Tribe and the State of 
South Carolina in a unique settlement 
of claims pursuant to a British treaty 
and the Non-Intercourse Act. The com- 
mittee will respect the choices the 
tribe has made. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this measure. 

AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE 

1. Parties. This Agreement in Principle is 

made by and between the following parties: 
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1.1 The Catawba Indian Tribe of South 
Carolina, represented by Gilbert Blue, Chief; 
E. Fred Sanders, Assistant Chief; Carson 
Blue, Secretary-Treasurer; and Tribal Execu- 
tive Committee Members—Buck George, 
Claude Ayers, Foxx Ayers, Dewey Adams and 
Wilford Harris; and by Don B. Miller, Native 
American Rights Fund, and Robert M. Jones, 
Jay Bender, Richard Steele, Chery] Perkins 
and Ross Swimmer, attorneys for the Cataw- 


bas. 

1.2 The State of South Carolina, rep- 
resented by Governor Carroll A. Campbell, 
Jr., and by A. Crawford Clarkson, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Governor's Advisory Committee 
on the Catawba Indian Claim; by Senator 
Robert W. Hayes, Jr., representing the Legis- 
lative Delegations of York, Lancaster, and 
Chester Counties, South Carolina; by Rep- 
resentative John M. Spratt, Jr., representing 
the South Carolina Congressional Delega- 
tion. 

2. Definitions. When used in this Agree- 
ment, the following words, terms or abbre- 
viations shall have the meanings given 
below: 


2.1 “Agreement” shall mean this written 
document, entitled ‘Agreement in Prin- 
ciple." 

2.2 “Catawba Indian Tribe,” ‘“‘Catawbas,” 


or “Tribe” shall mean the Catawba Indian 
Tribe of South Carolina as constituted in ab- 
original times, which was party to the Trea- 
ty of Pine Tree Hill in 1760 as confirmed by 
the Treaty of Augusta in 1763, which was 
party also to the Treaty of Nation Ford in 
1840, and which was the subject of the Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina Divi- 
sion of Assets Act, enacted September 29, 
1959, codified at 25 U.S.C. §§931-938, and all 
predecessors and successors in interest, in- 
cluding the Catawba Indian Tribe of South 
Carolina, Inc. 

2.3 “State Government” or “State” shall 
mean the State of South Carolina. 

2.4 “Executive Committee" shall mean 
the body of the Catawba Indian Tribe of 
South Carolina composed of the Tribe's exec- 
utive officers as selected by the Tribe in ac- 
cordance with its constitution. 

2.5 “General Council” shall mean the 
membership of the Tribe convened as the 
Tribe’s governing body for the purpose of 
conducting tribal business pursuant to the 
Tribe’s constitution. 

2.6 ‘‘Member" or “tribal member” shall 
mean individuals who are currently members 
of the Tribe or who are enrolled in accord- 
ance with the Federal Implementing legisla- 
tion. 

2.7 “Secretary of the Interior" or ‘‘Sec- 
retary" shall mean the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior or his designee, and 
“Department” or “Department of the Inte- 
rior’’ shall refer to the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


2.8 “Federal Government” shall mean the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

2.9 “Catawba Claim Area’ shall mean 


that area of approximately 144,000 acres in 
York, Lancaster, and Chester Counties, 
South Carolina claimed by the Catawba 
Tribe under the Treaty of Pine Tree Hill in 
1760 and the Treaty of Augusta in 1763, and 
surveyed by Samuel Wylie in 1764, and ceded 
by the Catawba Indian Tribe to the State of 
South Carolina by the Treaty of Nation Ford 
in 1840. 

2.10 “Suit” or “Suits” shall mean Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina v. State 
of South Carolina, et al., docketed as Civil Ac- 
tion No. 80-2050 and filed in United States 
District Court for the District of South Caro- 
lina and Catawba Indian Tribe of South Caro- 
lina v. United States of America, docketed as 
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Civil Action No. 90-553L and filed with the 
United States Court of Claims. 

2.11 “Claim” or “Claims” shall mean any 
claim which was asserted by the plaintiffs in 
either Suit, and any other claim which could 
have been asserted by the Catawba Indian 
Tribe or any Catawba Indian of a right, title, 
or interest in property, to trespass or prop- 
erty damages, or of a hunting, fishing or 
other right to natural resources, if such 
claim is based upon aboriginal title, recog- 
nized title, or title by grant, patent, or trea- 
ty, including the Treaty of Pine Tree Hill of 
1760, the Treaty of Augusta of 1763, or the 
Treaty of Nation Ford of 1840. 

2.12 “Termination Act’ shall mean the 
“Catawba Indian Tribe Division of Assets 
Act,” enacted September 21, 1959, 73 Stat. 
592, 25 U.S.C. §§ 931-938. 

2.13 ‘“‘Reservation’’ shall mean the tract 
of land now held in trust for the Tribe by the 
State of South Carolina, sometimes referred 
to herein as the “existing reservation,” and 
lands added to the existing reservation in ac- 
cordance with Section 14, sometimes referred 
to herein as the ‘expanded reservation,” 
which are to be held in trust for the Tribe by 
the United States of America, acting 
through the Secretary of Interior, in accord- 
ance with this Agreement. 

2.14 “Tribal Trust Funds” shall mean 
those funds set aside in trusts established for 
the benefit of the Tribe, as provided in Sec- 

. tion 13. 

2.15 “Implementing legislation” shall 
mean all appropriate federal, state and coun- 
ty laws and ordinances and tribal action nec- 
essary to enact and effect the terms, provi- 
sions, and conditions of settlement, as speci- 
fied in §3.1 of this Agreement. 

2.16 ‘‘Transfer’’ includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, any voluntary or involuntary sale, 
grant, lease, allotment, partition, or other 
conveyance; any transaction the purpose of 
which was to effect a sale, grant, lease, allot- 
ment, partition, or conveyance; and any act, 
event or circumstance that resulted in a 
change in title to, possession of, dominion 
over, or control of land or natural resources. 

2.17 “Internal Matters” or “Internal Trib- 
al Matters’ are matters which include, but 
are not limited to the following examples: 
the relationship between the Tribe and one 
or more of its members, the conduct of Trib- 
al government over members of the Tribe, or 
the Tribe's exercise of the power to exclude 
individuals from its Reservation. 

3. Purpose; Duration of Certain Provisions 
Relating to Hunting and Fishing Licenses and 
Tar Treatment. 

3.1 Purpose. The purpose of this Agree- 
ment is to record the understanding of the 
parties with respect to settlement of the 
claims and suits pending in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
South Carolina entitled Catawba Indian Tribe 
of South Carolina Inc. v. State of South Caro- 
lina, et al., docketed as Civil Action No. 80- 
2050, and in the United States Claims Court 
entitled The Catawba Indian Tribe of South 
Carolina v. United States of America, docketed 
as Civil No. 90-553L, and any other suit or 
claim, which is filed now or which may be 
filed in the future, all, as further defined in 
§§2.10 and 2.11. By signing this document, 
each party signifies its good faith commit- 
ment to fulfill the terms of settlement set 
forth in this Agreement. All parties recog- 
nize, however, that this Agreement is an 
agreement in principle; that to complete this 
Agreement, terms of settlement and imple- 
menting legislation in more explicit detail 
will have to be defined and drafted; and that 
to consummate this Agreement, formal rati- 
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fication will be required by the Catawba In- 
dian Tribe and legislation will be required to 
be enacted by the governing bodies of York 
and Lancaster Counties, by the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, and by the Con- 
gress of the United States. The parties agree 
that they will use their best efforts to ensure 
passage of federal, state and local legislation 
and tribal action implementing the provi- 
sions of this Agreement without any mate- 
rial change and will attempt throughout the 
legislative process to fulfill the intent of this 
Agreement. Legislation adopted by the State 
shall not become effective until federal legis- 
lation is enacted and reviewed by the Gov- 
ernor to ensure it is consistent with the pro- 
visions of this Agreement. 

3.2 Licenses and Taz Treatment. The Tribe 
and its members shall be eligible to receive 
the hunting and fishing licenses described in 
§17.5 and the tax treatment described in 
§§ 18.4.2, 18.6.1, 18.9.1, 18.9.3 of this Agreement 
for a period of 99 years from the effective 
date of the State implementing legislation 
required to effectuate the settlement de- 
scribed herein. 

4. Restoration of the Federal Trust Relation- 
ship. 

4.1 Establishment of Trust Relationship. 
Upon final enactment of all local, state and 
federal legislation implementing this settle- 
ment, the trust relationship between the 
Tribe and the United States shall be re- 
stored. On the same date as the Tribe is re- 
stored, the Tribe and the members of the 
Tribe shall be eligible for all benefits and 
services furnished to federally recognized In- 
dian Tribes and their members. The federal 
legislation implementing this settlement 
will, prospectively, repeal the Termination 
Act. Such repeal shall not divest or disturb 
title to any land conveyed to any person or 
firm as a result of the Termination Act and 
the partition and liquidation of Tribal land. 
The jurisdiction and governmental powers of 
the Tribe shall be exclusively those that are 
specifically enumerated in this Agreement. 
Except for claims extinguished under this 
Agreement, the enactment of the imple- 
menting legislation shall not affect any 
property right or obligation or any contrac- 
tual right or obligation in existence before 
its effective date or any obligation for taxes 
levied before such date. 

4.2 Entitlement of Tribe and Members. The 
Catawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina will 
be entered on the list of federally recognized 
bands and tribes maintained by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and its members will be 
entitled to special services, educational ben- 
efits, medical care, and welfare assistance 
provided by the United States to Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians, and the 
Tribe will be entitled to the special services 
performed by the United States for tribes be- 
cause of their status as Indian tribes. 

4.3 Extent of Jurisdiction. Federal recogni- 
tion shall not be construed to empower the 
Catawbas with special jurisdiction, or to der- 
ogate from the jurisdiction of the State of 
South Carolina or its political subdivisions 
other than municipalities over the Catawba 
Indian Tribe and its members, except as ex- 
pressly provided in this Agreement. The Ca- 
tawba Tribe, its members, and the lands and 
natural resources owned by the Tribe and its 
members (including land and natural re- 
sources held by the United States in trust for 
the Tribe) shall be subject to the civil, crimi- 
nal, and regulatory jurisdiction of the State, 
its agencies and political subdivisions other 
than municipalities, and the civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the courts of the State to 
the same extent as any other person, citizen, 
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or land in the State, except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this Agreement. 

5. Monetary Contributions Toward Settlement. 

5.1 Federal Contribution. Upon formal rati- 
fication of this Agreement by the Tribe and 
final enactment of all local, state and federal 
legislation consummating this settlement, 
the Federal Government shall contribute 
Thirty-two million and no/100 ($32,000,000) 
Dollars to the trust funds established in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 13 
less any funds to be paid pursuant to §6.4 of 
this Agreement, in equal annual install- 
ments commencing in Fiscal Year 1995 and 
ending in Fiscal Year 1998, and shall begin 
providing the services and benefits accorded 
recognized tribes and their members, as pro- 
vided in this Agreement. 

5.2 State, Local, and Private Contributions. 
Upon formal ratification of this Agreement 
by the Tribe and final enactment of all local, 
state, and federal legislation consummating 
this settlement, the State, local govern- 
ments and private sources shall contribute, 
in five equal annual installments, Eighteen 
million and no/100 ($18,000,000) Dollars, to the 
Department of the Interior, and the Sec- 
retary shall deposit such contributions, less 
any funds to be paid pursuant to §6.4 of this 
Agreement, in thetrust funds established 
pursuant to Section 13. Any private pay- 
ments made under this Agreement shall be 
treated as either a payment in settlement in 
litigation or a charitable contribution for 
federal and state income tax purposes. 

6. Extinguishment of Claims, Dismissal of 
Suits, Ratification of a Prior Transfer. 

6.1 In consideration of the payments set 
forth in Section 5 of other benefits accruing 
to the Tribe and its members under this 
Agreement, the federal legislation imple- 
menting this settlement shall extinguish all 
claims and all right, title, and interest that 
the Tribe, its members, or any one or more 
of its members, or any person or group of 
persons purporting to be Catawba Indians, 
may have to aboriginal title, recognized 
title, or title by grant, patent, or treaty, to 
the lands located anywhere in the United 
States; except, however, that this quitclaim 
and release shall not apply to the 630-acre 
Reservation, now held in trust by the State 
of South Carolina; nor shall it divest or dis- 
turb any member of the Tribe of any fee sim- 
ple, leasehold, or remainder estate, or any 
equitable or beneficial interest, he or she 
may own and hold individually, and not as 
members of the Tribe, in any parcels of land 
anywhere in the United States. 

6.2 In further consideration of the pay- 
ments set forth in Section 5 and other bene- 
fits accruing to the Tribe and its members 
under this Agreement, the federal legislation 
implementing this settlement shall also ex- 
tinguish any hunting, fishing, or waters 
right or rights to any other natural re- 
sources claimed by the Tribe based on ab- 
original or treaty recognized title, and all 
trespass damages and other damages associ- 
ated with use, occupancy or possession, or 
entry upon such lands, including without 
limitation all profits and rents derived from 
such lands, and any timber, soil, minerals, 
crops, or other natural resources taken from 
such lands; provided, however, that extin- 
guishment of the claim shall in no way di- 
minish or derogate from the fee simple es- 
tate in the existing reservation now held by 
the State as trustee for the benefit of the Ca- 
tawbas. 

6.3 The Tribe shall accept the payments 
set forth in Section 5 of the benefits provided 
under this Agreement as just and full com- 
pensation for, and the Federal Implementing 
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legislation shall ratify and approve, all prior 
transfers of lands by the Tribe, its members 
or any one or more of its members within 
the United States, including the cession of 
title purportedly effected by the Treaty of 
Nation Ford in 1840, and to the extent that 
such cession may have included aboriginal 
title, such legislation shall extinguish ab- 
original title as of the effective date of 
transfer; provided, however that nothing in 
this section shall be construed to affect, di- 
minish, or eliminate the personal claim of 
any individual Indian which is pursued under 
any law of general applicability that pro- 
tects non-Indians as well as Indians. By vir- 
tue of such approval and ratification, to- 
gether with the extinguishment of aboriginal 
title, all claims based on aboriginal, recog- 
nized title, or title by grant, patent or treaty 
against the United States, or against any 
state or subdivision of any state, or any per- 
son or entity, by the Catawba Indian Tribe, 
or by any member or members of the Tribe, 
or by any person or group of persons purport- 
ing to be Catawba Indians, including but not 
limited to possessory claims and claims for 
ejectment, claims for trespass damages, and 
claims for use, occupancy, hunting, fishing, 
or extraction and removal of natural re- 
sources, and any accounting therefor, arising 
from the beginning of time to the date of 
such legislation shall be canceled, released, 
and forever extinguished. Adoption of the 
federal and state legislation implementing 
this Agreement shall constitute a general 
discharge of all obligations of the United 
States, the State and all of their political 
subdivisions, agencies and departments, in- 
cluding claims asserted in the Suits defined 
in §2.10 arising out of any treaty or agree- 
ment, including the Treaty of Nation Ford, 
the Treaty of Augusta and the Treaty of 
Pine Tree Hill, with the Tribe, its members 
or any one or more of its members. 

6.4 Upon final enactment of all imple- 
menting legislation, the Tribe shall duly 
consent to the dismissal with prejudice of 
the suits, and shall executive and deliver to 
the State and the United States full and 
final releases of all their claims against the 
State and the United States and all other de- 
fendants and landowners in the Claim Area, 
including defendants not yet named or sued. 
The parties to the suits shall bear their own 
costs and attorney fees. The Federal Imple- 
menting legislation shall authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Interior to pay to 
the Tribes’ attorneys attorney fees and ex- 
penses not to exceed ten and no/100 (10%) per- 
cent of the funds paid pursuant to Section 5 
of this Agreement upon receipt by the Sec- 
retary of a written request from the Tribe 
containing: 

6.4.1 A certification by the Tribe that the 
Tribe consents to and authorizes the pay- 
ment by the Secretary of its attorneys’ fees 
incurred in the Suits and the settlement of 
the Tribe’s claims from the $50,000,000 obli- 
gated for payment to the Tribe by Federal, 
State, local, and private parties pursuant to 
Section 5 of the Settlement Agreement; 

6.4.2 A certification by the Tribe that the 
Tribe has received and reviewed the attor- 
neys’ documentation of their fees and finds 
the fees reasonable; and 

6.4.3 A schedule of payments of the attor- 
neys’ fees, approved by the Tribe, that pro- 
vides for disbursements to the attorneys by 
the Secretary in four equal annual install- 
ments beginning in the first fiscal year that 
Federal funds are appropriated for payment 
to the Tribe pursuant to Section 5 of the 
Federal Implementing legislation. 

The Secretary shall disburse the four an- 
nual payments to the attorneys required by 
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this section within 30 days of the Federal ap- 
propriation to the Tribe in each fiscal year 
and prior to depositing the Federal Imple- 
menting legislation. 

6.5 The federal legislation implementing 
this settlement shall bar the United States 
from asserting by or on behalf ofthe Tribe, 
any one or more of its members, or anyone 
purporting to be a Tribal member, any claim 
arising before the date of such legislation 
from the transfer of any land or natural re- 
sources of the Tribe by’deed or other grant, 
or by treaty, compact, or act of law, on the 
grounds that such transfer was not made in 
accordance with the laws of the State or the 
United States. The federal legislation imple- 
menting this settlement shall also provide 
that any transfer of land or natural re- 
sources located anywhere within the United 
States from, by, or on behalf of the Tribe, or 
any of its members, or anyone purporting to 
be a Tribal member, shall be deemed to have 
been made in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and all laws of the United States, in- 
cluding without limitation the Trade and 
Intercourse Act of 1790, Act of July 22, 1790 
(Chapter 33, Section 4, 1 Statutes 137, 138), 
and all amendments thereto and subsequent 
reenactments and versions thereof; and Con- 
gress will ratify and approve any such trans- 
fer as of its effective date; provided, how- 
ever, that nothing in this section shall be 
construed to affect, diminish, or eliminate 
the personal claim of any individual Indian 
(except for any federal common law fraud 
claim or other action to recover for a Claim 
as defined in §2.11 which is pursued under 
any law of general applicability that pro- 
tects non-Indians as well as Indians. 

6.6 The provisions of this section shall 
take effect immediately upon adoption of 
federal and state legislation implementing 
the provisions of this settlement. The Tribe 
shall have a cause of action in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
South Carolina as provided in S.C. Code Ann, 
§27-16-50(E) to recover any part of the 
State's obligation still remaining unpaid. 

7. Base Membership Roll. 

7.1 Base Membership Roll Criteria. Within 
one year after enactment of this section, the 
Tribe shall submit to the Secretary for ap- 
proval, its base membership roll. An individ- 
ual is eligible for inclusion on the base mem- 
bership roll if that individual is living on the 
date of enactment of this Act and— 

7.1.1 is listed on the membership roll pub- 
lished by the Secretary in the Federal Reg- 
ister on February 25, 1961 (26 Federal Reg- 
ister 1680-1688), “Notice of Final Membership 
Roll" and is not excluded under the provi- 
sions of §7.3; or 

7.1.2 the Executive Committee deter- 
mines, based on the criteria used to compile 
the roll referred to in §7.1.1, that the individ- 
ual should have been included on the mem- 
bership roll at that time, but was not; or 

7.1.3 is a lineal descendant of a Member 
whose name appeared or should have ap- 
peared on the membership roll referred to in 
§7.1.1. 

7.2 Base Membership Roll Notice. Within 90 
days after the enactment of the Federal Im- 
plementing legislation, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register, and in three 
newspapers of general circulation in the 
Tribe’s service area, a notice stating: 

7.2.1 that a base membership roll is being 
prepared by the Tribe and that the current 
membership roll is open and will remain 
open for a period of 90 days; 

7.2.2 the requirements for inclusion on the 
base membership roll; 

7.2.3 the Final Membership roll published 
by the Secretary in the Federal Register on 
February 25, 1961; 
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7.2.4 the current membership roll as pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee and ap- 
proved by the General Council; and 

7.2.6 the name and address of the tribal or 
Federal official to whom inquiries should be 
made. 

7.3 Completion of Base Membership Roll. 
Within 120 days after publication of notice 
under §7.2, the Secretary, after consultation 
with the Tribe, shall prepare and publish in 
the Federal Register and in three newspapers 
of general circulation in the Tribes’s service 
a proposed final base membership roll of the 
Tribe. Within 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation of the proposed final base membership 
roll, an appeal may be filed with the Execu- 
tive Committee under rules made by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in consultation with the 
Secretary. Such an appeal may be filed by a 
Member with respect to the inclusion of any 
name on the proposed final base membership 
roll and by any person with respect to the 
exclusion of his or her name from the final 
base membership roll. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall review such appeals and render 
a decision, subject to the Secretary's ap- 
proval. If the Executive Committee and the 
Secretary disagree, the Secretary’s decision 
will be final. All such appeals shall be re- 
solved within 90 days following publication 
of the proposed roll. The final base member- 
ship roll of the Tribe shall then be published 
in the Federal Register, and in three news- 
papers of general circulation in the Tribe’s 
Service area, and shall be final for purposes 
of the distribution of funds from the Per 
Capita Trust Fund. 

7.4 Future Membership in the Tribe. The 
Tribe shall have the right to determine fu- 
ture membership in the Tribe; however, in no 
event may an individual be enrolled as a 
tribal member unless the individual is a lin- 
eal descendent of a person on the base mem- 
bership roll and has continued to maintain 
political relations with the Tribe. 

8. Transitional and Provisional Government. 

8.1 Future Tribal Government. The Tribe 
shall adopt a new constitution within 24 
months after the effective date of the Fed- 
eral Implementing legislation. 

8.2 Executive Committee as Transitional 
Body. 

8.2.1 Until the Tribe has adopted a con- 
stitution, the existing tribal constitution 
shall remain in effect and the Executive 
Committee is recognized as the provisional 
and transitional governing body of the Tribe. 
Until an election of tribal officers under the 
new constitution, the Executive Committee 
shall— 

8.2.1.1 represent the Tribe and its Mem- 
bers in the implementation of this Act; and 

8.2.1.2 during such period— 

8.2.1.2.1 have full authority to enter into 
contracts, grant agreements and other ar- 
rangements with any Federal department or 
agency; and 

8.2.1.2.2 have full authority to administer 
or operate any program under such contracts 
or agreements, 

8.2.2 Until the initial election of tribal of- 
ficers under a new constitution and bylaws, 
the Executive Committee shall— 

8.2.2.1 determine tribal membership in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 7; 
and 

8.2.2.2 oversee and implement the revision 
and proposal to the Tribe of a new constitu- 
tion and conduct such tribal meetings and 
elections as are required by the Federal Im- 
plementing legislation. 

9. Tribal Constitution and Governance. 

9.1 Indian Reorganization Act. If the tribe 
so elects, it may organize under the Act of 
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June 18, 1934 (25 U.S.C. 461 et seq.; commonly 
referred to as the ‘Indian Reorganization 
Act"). The Tribe shall be subject to such Act 
except to the extent such sections are incon- 
sistent with the Federal Implementing legis- 
lation. 

9.2 Adoption of New Tribal Constitution. 
Within 180 days after the effective date of 
the Federal Implementing legislation, the 
Executive Committee shall draft and distrib- 
ute to each Member eligible to vote under 
the tribal constitution in effect on the effec- 
tive date of the Federal Implementing legis- 
lation, a proposed constitution and bylaws 
for the Tribe together with a brief, impartial 
description of the proposed constitution and 
bylaws and a notice of the date, time and lo- 
cation of the election under this section. Not 
sooner than 30 days or later than 90 days 
after the distribution of the proposed con- 
stitution, the Executive Committee shall 
conduct a secret-ballot election to adopt a 
new constitution and bylaws. 

9.3 Majority Vote for Adoption; Procedure in 
Event of Failure to Adopt Proposed Constitu- 
tion. 

9.3.1 The tribal constitution and bylaws 
shall be ratified and adopted if— 

9.3.1.1 not less than 30 percent of those en- 
titled to vote do vote; and 

9.3.1.2 approved by a majority of those ac- 
tually voting. 

9.3.2 Ifin any such election such majority 
does not approve the adoption of the pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws, the Executive 
Committee shall prepare another proposed 
constitution and bylaws and present it to the 
Tribe in the same manner provided in this 
section for the first constitution and bylaws. 
Such new proposed constitution and bylaws 
shall be distributed to the eligible voters of 
the Tribe no later than 180 days after the 
date of the election in which the first pro- 
posed constitution and bylaws failed of adop- 
tion. An election on the question of the 
adoption of the new proposal of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be conducted in the 
same manner provided in §9.2 for the adop- 
tion of the first proposed constitution and 
bylaws. 

9.4 Election of Tribal Officers. Within 120 
days after the Tribe ratifies and adopts a 
constitution and bylaws, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall conduct an election by secret 
ballot for the purpose of electing tribal offi- 
cials as provided in the constitution and by- 
laws. Subsequent elections shall be held in 
accordance with the Tribe’s constitution and 
bylaws. 

9.5 Extension of Time. Any time periods 
prescribed in §§9.2 and 9.5 may be altered by 
written agreement between the Executive 
Committee and the Secretary. 

10. Jurisdiction and Governance of the Res- 
ervation. 

10.1 Governance. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Agreement, the Tribe shall ex- 
ercise full authority over internal tribal 
matters. 

10.2 Powers of Tribe. Regardless of whether 
the Tribe elects to organize under the Indian 
Reorganization Act, in any constitution 
adopted by the Tribe, the Tribe may be au- 
thorized to the extent which is consistent 
with this Agreement (i) to regulate the use 
and disposition of tribal property; (ii) to de- 
fine laws, petty crimes and rules of conduct 
applicable to members of the Tribe while on 
the Reservation, supplementing but not sup- 
planting criminal laws of the State of South 
Carolina; (ili) to regulate the conduct of 
businesses located on the Reservation and 
individuals residing on the Reservation; (iv) 
to levy taxes on members of the Tribe and 
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levy other taxes as provided in S.C. Code 
Ann. §27-16-130; and (v) to grant exemptions, 
abatements or waivers from any tribal laws, 
tribal regulations, or tribal taxes, except the 
Tribal Sales and Use Taxes, otherwise appli- 
cable on the Reservation, including waivers 
of the jurisdiction of any tribal court; (vi) to 
adopt its own form of government; (vii) to 
determine membership as provided in Sec- 
tion 7 of this Agreement and the Federal Im- 
plementing legislation; (viii) to exclude non- 
members from its membership rolls and from 
the Reservation, except for (a) any public 
roads traversing the Reservation; (b) passage 
on and use of the Catawba River; (c) public 
or private easements encumbering the Res- 
ervation properly used by those with author- 
ity to use such easements; (d) federal, state, 
and local governmental officials and employ- 
ees duly performing official governmental 
functions on the Reservation; and (e) any 
other access to the Reservation allowed by 
federal law; and (ix) to charter tribally- 
owned economic development corporations 
and enterprises provided, the corporations or 
enterprises register with the Secretary of 
State for South Carolina as a domestic or 
foreign corporation when doing business off 
the Reservation. 

10.3 Indian Civil Rights Act. The Tribe 
shall be subject to the Indian Civil Rights 
Act, 25 U.S.C. §§1301-1303, 1311, 1312, 1321-1326, 
1331, 1341, and any amendments thereto, 
which shall apply to the Reservation and any 
tribal court and to anyone subject to its ju- 
risdiction. 

11. Criminal Jurisdiction. 

11.1 Except as provided in this section, 
South Carolina shall exercise exclusive juris- 
diction over all crimes under the statutory 
or common law of the State. 

11.2 A constitution adopted by the Tribe 
may provide for a tribal court with criminal 
jurisdiction. 

11.2.1 Ifa tribal court with criminal juris- 
diction is created, the territorial jurisdiction 
of the court both original and appellate must 
be limited to the Reservation; the jurisdic- 
tion of the court over persons must be lim- 
ited to members of the Tribe; and the subject 
matter jurisdiction of the court is limited to 
crimes within the jurisdiction of the State 
Magistrates’ Courts and to any additional 
misdemeanors and petty offenses specified in 
the ordinances or laws adopted by the Tribe. 
The fines and penalties for the offenses may 
not exceed the maximum fines and penalties 
that a state magistrate’s court may impose. 

11.2.2 In all cases in which the tribal 
court has jurisdiction over state law, its ju- 
risdiction must be concurrent with the juris- 
diction of the Magistrates’ Courts of the 
State; and defendants shall have the right to 
remove their cases to the Magistrate's Court 
or appeal their convictions in Tribal Court 
cases to the General Session Court, in the 
same manner that Magistrate's Court deci- 
sions may be appealed, or in accordance with 
procedures the General Assembly may pro- 
vide. In cases where the tribal court is apply- 
ing those additional ordinances or laws de- 
scribed in §11.2.1, it shall have exclusive ju- 
risdiction. 

11.3 For the purpose of enforcing the 
Tribe’s powers provided by this Section and 
the Federal Implementing legislation, the 
Tribe may employ peace officers. 

11.3.1 If the Tribe elects to employ peace 
officers, all tribal peace officers shall under- 
go and pass the same course of training re- 
quired of sheriff's deputies by South Caro- 
lina. 

11.3.2 The State, the Counties of York and 
Lancaster, and the Tribe shall enter into a 
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cross-deputization agreement whereby tribal 
law enforcement officers are authorized to 
enforce state, county, and tribal law within 
the Reservation against members and non- 
members of the Tribe, and state and county 
law enforcement officers are authorized to 
enforce state, county, and tribal law within 
the Reservation against members and non- 
members of the Tribe. However, if the Res- 
ervation is located in only one of the two 
counties, only the sheriff of that county 
shall enter into a cross deputization agree- 
ment as provided in this section. 

12. Civil Jurisdiction: Jurisdiction of Tribal 
Court. 

12.1 The Tribe may provide in its con- 
stitution for a Tribal court having civil ju- 
risdiction which may extend up to, but not 
exceed, the extent provided in this section 
and the Federal Implementing legislation. 
The Tribe may have a court of original juris- 
diction, as well as an appellate court. 

12.1.1 With respect to actions on con- 
tracts, the Tribal Court may be vested with 
jurisdiction over an action on a contract; 

12.1.1.1 to which the Tribe or a member of 
the Tribe is a party, which expressly pro- 
vides in writing that the Tribal Court has 
concurrent or exclusive jurisdiction. 

12.1.1.2 between the Tribe or a member of 
the Tribe and other parties or their agents 
who are physically present on the Reserva- 
tion when the contract is made, and which is 
to be performed in part on the Reservation 
so long as the contract does not expressly ex- 
clude jurisdiction of the Tribal Court. For 
purposes of this section, the delivery of 
goods or the solicitation of business on the 
Reservation does not constitute part per- 
formance sufficient to confer jurisdiction. 

12.1.1.3 to which the Tribe or a member of 
the Tribe is a party where more than fifty 
percent of the services to be rendered are 
performed on the Reservation, so long as the 
contract does not expressly exclude jurisdic- 
tion of the Tribal Court. 

12.1.2 With respect to actions in tort, the 
Tribal Court may be vested with jurisdiction 
over an action arising out of: 

12.1.2.1 an intentional tort, as defined by 
South Carolina law, committed on the Res- 
ervation, in which recovery is sought for 
bodily injuries or damages to tangible prop- 
erty located on the Reservation. 

12.1.2.2 negligent tortious conduct occur- 
ring on the Reservation or conduct occurring 
on the Reservation for which strict liability 
may be imposed, excluding, however, acci- 
dents occurring within the right-of-way lim- 
its of a highway, road, or other public ease- 
ment owned or maintained by the State or 
its subdivisions or by the United States, 
which abuts or crosses the Reservation. How- 
ever, an action in tort involving a nonmem- 
ber of the Tribe as defendant may be re- 
moved to a state or federal court of appro- 
priate jurisdiction if the amount in con- 
troversy exceeds the jurisdictional limits 
then applicable to magistrate’s court in 
South Carolina. 

12.1.3 The Tribal Court may be vested 
with exclusive jurisdiction over the internal 
matters of the Tribe. 

12.1.4 The Tribal Court also may be vested 
with jurisdiction over domestic relations 
where both spouses to the marriage are 
members of the Tribe and both reside on the 
Reservation or last resided together on the 
Reservation before the separation leading to 
their divorce. 

12.1.5 The Tribal Court also may be vested 
with jurisdiction to enforce against a busi- 
ness located on the Reservation and mem- 
bers or nonmembers residing on the Reserva- 
tion, tribal civil regulations regulating con- 
duct on the Reservation enacted pursuant to 
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Sections 10 or 17 of this Agreement. Any en- 
tity or person subject to those regulations is 
charged with notice of theTribe’s regulations 
governing conduct on the Reservation and is 
subject to the enforcement of the regulations 
in the Tribal Court unless the Tribe specifi- 
cally has exempted the entity or person from 
any or all regulation or enforcement in Trib- 
al Court, 

12.2 The original jurisdiction of the Tribal 
Court over the matters ’set forth in §§12.1.1.2, 
12.1.1.3, 12.1.2, 12.1.4 must be concurrent with 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Common 
Pleas of South Carolina, the Family Court, 
and the United States District Court for 
South Carolina. The original jurisdiction of 
the Tribal Court over the matters set forth 
in §12.1.1.1 must be concurrent or exclusive 
depending upon the agreement of the parties. 
The original jurisdiction of the Tribal Court 
over matters set forth in §12.1.3 must be ex- 
clusive. The original jurisdiction of the Trib- 
al Court over matters set forth in §12.1.5 
must be exclusive unless the Tribe has 
waived exclusive jurisdiction as to any per- 
son or entity. As to all sections referred to 
in this section, jurisdiction over appeals, if 
any, must be governed by §12.4. 

12.3 The Tribe may waive Tribal Court ju- 
risdiction or the application of tribal laws 
with respect to a person or firm residing, 
doing business, or otherwise entering upon 
the Reservation or contracting with the 
Tribe. In any contract or commercial trans- 
action, a member of the Tribe may waive 
Tribal Court jurisdiction or specify in the 
contract the law of an appropriate jurisdic- 
tion to govern the commercial transaction 
or the interpretation of a contract. 

12.4 All final judgments entered in actions 
tried in Tribal Court are subject to an appeal 
to the Family Court, the Court of Common 
Pleas, or the United States District court, 
depending upon whether that court would 
have had jurisdiction over the appealed mat- 
ter had it been commenced in that court, if 
all of the following circumstances exist: 

12.4.1 A party to the suit is not a member 
of the Tribe; 

12.4.2 The amount in controversy or the 
cost of complying with an equitable order or 
decree exceeds the jurisdictional limits then 
applicable to the magistrates’ courts of 
South Carolina; 

12.4.3 The subject matter of the suit does 
not fall within §12.1.1.1 if jurisdiction is ex- 
clusive or §§12.1.3 or 12.1.5. The Tribe may 
enlarge the right of appeal to include other 
Subject matters and members of the Tribe, 
subject to rules and procedures the applica- 
ble court and relevant State laws may pro- 
vide. 

12.4.4 In an appeal, the court, as appro- 
priate, may: 

12.4.4.1 Enter judgment affirming the 
Tribal Court; 

12.4.4.2 Dismiss the case for lack of juris- 
diction of the Tribal Court, but only in those 
cases where the Tribal Court first has ad- 
dressed the issue of its jurisdiction; 

12.4.4.3 Reverse or remand the case for re- 
trial or reconsideration in Tribal Court; or 

12.4.4.4 Grant a trial de novo in its court. 

12.4.5 In an appeal, a trial, or a trial de 
novo, the reviewing court shall apply any 
regulation enacted pursuant to Tribal au- 
thority. 

12.4.6 In cases subject to §§12.1.2 or 12.4, 
all final judgments of the Tribal Court must 
be given full faith and credit in the state or 
federal court with appropriate jurisdiction, 
and the Tribal Court shall grant full faith 
and credit to state or federal court a final 
judgments. 
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12.4.7 If a member of the Tribe seeks to 
enforce against a nonmember in state or fed- 
eral court a final judgment of the Tribal 
Court in a case which is not subject to the 
provisions of 12.1.2 or 12.1.4, the judgment 
shall be reviewed by the state court in the 
manner provided in the Uniform Arbitration 
Act, S.C. Code Ann. 15-48-10 et seq. and by 
the federal court in the manner provided in 
the United States Arbitration Act, Title 9 
U.S. Code. 

12.5 Sovereign immunity. 

12.5.1 The Tribe may sue or be sued, in a 
court of competent jurisdiction. However, 
the Tribe enjoys sovereign immunity includ- 
ing damage limits and, except as provided in 
this section, immunity from seizure, execu- 
tion, or encumbrance of properties, to the 
same extent as the political subdivisions of 
the State as provided in the South Carolina 
Tort Claims Act, chapter 78 of Title 15. With 
respect to nonconsumer liability based on 
contract, however, the Tribe, in a written 
contract, may provide that it is immune 
from suit on that contract as if there had 
been no waiver of sovereign immunity. 

12.5.2 Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this section, the Tribe is subject to suit as 
provided in §27-16-120(B) of the State Imple- 
menting Act. 

12.5.3 The Tribe shall procure and main- 
tain liability insurance with the same cov- 
erage and limits as required of political sub- 
divisions of the State by S.C. Code Ann. 15- 
78-140(B). 

12.5.4 An action alleging tortious conduct 
by an employee of the Tribe acting within 
the scope of his duties which seeks money 
damages against the Tribe must name only 
the Tribe as a party defendant. 

12.5.5 A settlement or judgment in an ac- 
tion or a settlement of a claim filed with the 
Tribe constitutes a complete bar to further 
action by the claimant against the Tribe by 
reason of the same occurrence. 

12.5.6 A claimant may file a verified claim 
for damages with the Tribe before filing suit 
but is not required to file the claim as a pre- 
requisite to filing suit. 

12.5.6.1 The claim must set forth the cir- 
cumstances which brought about the loss, 
the extent of the loss, the time and the place 
the loss occurred, the names of all witnesses, 
if known, and the amount of the loss sus- 
tained. 

12.5.6.2 The Tribe shall designate an em- 
ployee or office to accept the filing of 
claims. Filing may be accomplished by re- 
ceipt by the Tribe’s designee of certified 
mailing of the claims or by compliance with 
the provisions of law relating to services of 


process. 

12.5.6.3 If filed, the claim must be received 
within one year after the loss was or should 
have been discovered. 

12.5.6.4 The Tribe has one hundred eighty 
days from the date of the filing of the claim 
in which to determine whether the claim is 
allowed or disallowed. Failure to notify the 
claimant of action upon the claim within one 
hundred eighty days after the filing of the 
claim is considered a disallowance of the 


claim. 

12.5.6.5 While the filing of the claim is not 
required as a prerequisite to suit, if a claim- 
ant files a claim, he may not institute an ac- 
tion until after the occurrence of the earliest 
of one of the following three events: 

12.5.6.5.1 passage of one hundred eighty 
days from the filing of the claim with the 
Tribe; 

12.5.6.5.2 the Tribe’s disallowance of the 
claim; 

12.5.6.5.3 the Tribe's rejection of a settle- 
ment offer. 
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12.5.7 The provisions of the following sec- 
tions of the South Carolina Tort Claims Act 
apply to the Tribe to the same extent as 
they apply to the State and its political sub- 
divisions: 

12.5.7.1 §15-78-100(c), joint tort-feasors; 

12.5.7.2 §15-78-110, statute of limitations; 

12.5.7.3 §15-78-170, survival actions; 

12.5.7.4 §15-78-190, applicability of unin- 
sured or underinsured defendant insurance. 

12.5.8 If the Tribe’s insurance coverage is 
inadequate or unavailable to satisfy a judg- 
ment within the limits of the Tort Claims 
Act, neither the judgment nor any other 
process may be levied upon the corpus or 
principal of the Tribal Trust Funds or upon 
property held in trust for the Tribe by the 
United States. However, the tribe or the Sec- 
retary of Interior shall honor valid orders of 
a federal or state court which enters money 
judgments for causes of action against the 
Tribe arising after the effective date of this 
Agreement, by making an assignment to the 
judgment creditor of the right to receive in- 
come out of the next quarterly payment or 
payments of income from the Tribal Trust 
Funds. 

12.6 Indian Child Welfare Act. The Indian 
Child Welfare Act, 25 U.S.C. §1901, et seq., 
(ICWA) shall apply to Catawba Indian chil- 
dren except as provided in this Section. Be- 
fore the Tribe may assume jurisdiction over 
Indian child custody proceedings under the 
ICWA, the Tribe shall present to the Sec- 
retary for approval a petition to assume such 
jurisdiction, and the Secretary shall approve 
the petition in the manner prescribed in 
ICWA. Any petition to assume jurisdiction 
over Indian child custody proceedings by the 
Tribe shall be considered and determined by 
the Secretary in accordance with the rel- 
evant provisions of ICWA. Assumption of ju- 
risdiction under ICWA shall not affect any 
action or proceeding over which à court has 
already assume jurisdiction. Until the Tribe 
has assumed jurisdiction over Indian child 
custody proceedings, the State shall retain 
exclusive jurisdiction over Indian custody 
proceedings; however, the State Court shall 
apply the Indian Child Welfare Act. ICWA 
shall not apply to private adoptions of In- 
dian children under the jurisdiction of the 
Catawba Tribe under the ICWA where both 
parents consent to the adoption, or in the 
case of an unwed mother, the mother con- 
sents to the adoption when the father’s con- 
sent is not necessary for the adoption under 
South Carolina Law §20-7-1690 and any 
amendments thereto, and the parents or 
mother help choose adoptive parents, regard- 
less of whether or not the adoptive parents 
are outside the preferences of the ICWA. 
However, the court may consider any bene- 
fits, material and cultural, the child may 
lose in determining whether the proposed 
adoption is in the best interests of the child; 
provided, however, that failure of the courts 
to make this consideration shall not be sub- 
sequently held to invalidate the adoption. In 
all cases of adoption, regardless of whether 
the ICWA applies, 25 U.S.C. §1917 shall apply. 

12.7 If no Tribal Court is established by 
the Tribe, the State shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion over all civil and criminal causes aris- 
ing out of acts and transactions occurring on 
the Reservation or involving members of the 
Tribe. If the Tribe does establish a Tribal 
Court pursuant to Sections 11 or 12, §11.2.2 or 
§12.2 governs whether jurisdiction is exclu- 
sive or concurrent. 

13. Tribal Trust Funds. 

13.1 Purposes of Trust Funds. All funds 
paid pursuant to Section 5 of this Agree- 
ment, except for payments made pursuant to 
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§6.4, shall be deposited with the Secretary in 
trust for the benefit of the Tribe. Separate 
trust funds shall be established for the fol- 
lowing purposes: Economic Development, 
Land Acquisition, Education, Social Services 
and Elderly Assistance, and Per Capita Pay- 
ments. Except as provided in this section, 
the Tribe, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary, shall determine the share of settle- 
ment payments to be deposited in each Trust 
Fund, and define, consistently with the pro- 
visions of this section, the purposes of each 
Trust Fund and provisions of this section, 
the purposes of each Trust Fund and provi- 
sions for administering each, specifically in- 
cluding provisions for periodic distribution 
of current and accumulated income, and for 
invasion and restoration of principal. 

13.2 Outside Management Option. 

13.2.1 The Tribe, in consultation with and 
subject to the approval of the Secretary, as 
set forth in this Section, is authorized to 
place any of the Trust Funds under profes- 
sional management, outside the Department 
of the Interior. 

13.2.2 If the Tribe elects to place any of 
the Trust Funds under professional manage- 
ment outside the Departmentof the Interior, 
it may engage a consulting or advisory firm 
to assist in the selection of an independent 
professional investment management firm, 
and it shall engage, with the approval of the 
Secretary, an independent investment man- 
agement firm of proven competence and ex- 
perience established in the business of coun- 
seling large endowments, trusts, or pension 
funds. 

13.2.3 The Secretary shall have 45 days to 
approve or reject any independent invest- 
ment management firm selected by the 
Tribe. If the Secretary fails to approve or re- 
ject the firm selected by the Tribe within 45 
days, the investment management firm se- 
lected by the Tribe shall be deemed to have 
been approved by the Secretary. 

13.2.4 Secretarial approval of an invest- 
ment management firm shall not be unrea- 
sonably withheld, and any Secretarial dis- 
approval of an investment management firm 
shall be accompanied by a detailed expla- 
nation setting forth the Secretary's reasons 
for such disapproval. 

13.2.5 For funds placed under professional 
management, the Tribe, in consultation with 
the Secretary and its investment manager, 
shall develop— 

13.2.5.1.1 current operating and long-term 
capital budgets; and 

13.2.5.1.2 a plan for managing, investing, 
and distributing income and principal from 
the Trust Funds to match the requirements 
of the Tribe’s operating and capital budgets. 

13.2.5.2 For each Trust Fund which the 
Tribe elects to place under outside profes- 
sional management, the investment plan 
shall provide for investment of Trust Fund 
assets so as to serve the purposes described 
in this section and in the Trust Fund provi- 
sions which the Tribe shall establish in con- 
sultation with the Secretary and the inde- 
pendent investment management firm. 

13.2.5.3 Distributions from each Trust 
Fund shall not exceed the limits on the use 
of principal and income imposed by the ap- 
plicable provisions of this Agreement for 
that particular Trust Fund. 

13.2.5.4.1 The Tribe’s investment manage- 
ment plan shall not become effective until 
approved by the Secretary. 

13.2.5.4.2 Upon submission of the plan by 
the Tribe to the Secretary for approval, the 
Secretary shall have 45 days to approve or 
reject the plan. If the Secretary fails to ap- 
prove or disapprove the plan within 45 days, 
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the plan shall be deemed to have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary and shall become ef- 
fective immediately. 

13.2.5.4.3 Secretarial approval of the plan 
shall not be unreasonably withheld and any 
secretarial rejection of the plan shall be ac- 
companied by a detailed explanation setting 
forth the Secretary’s reasons for rejecting 
the plan. 

13.2.5.5 Until the selection of an estab- 
lished investment management firm of prov- 
en competence and experience, the Tribe 
shall rely on the management, investment, 
and administration of the Trust Funds by 
the Secretary pursuant to the provisions of 
this section, 

13.3 Transfer of Trust Funds; Exculpation of 
Secretary. Upon the Secretary’s approval of 
the Tribe's investment management firm 
and investment management plan, all funds 
previously deposited in trust funds held by 
the Secretary and all funds subsequently 
paid into the trust funds, which are chosen 
for outside management, shall be transferred 
to the accounts established by an investment 
management firm in accordance with the ap- 
proved investment management plan. The 
Secretary shall be exculpated by the Tribe 
from liability for any loss of principal or in- 
terest resulting from investment decisions 
made by the investment management firm. 
Any Trust Fund transferred to an invest- 
ment management firm shall be returned to 
the Secretary upon wrftten request of the 
Tribe, and the Secretary shall manage such 
funds for the benefit of the Tribe. 

13.4 Land Acquisition Trust. 

13.4.1 The Secretary shall establish and 
maintain a Catawba Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund, and until the Tribe engages an outside 
firm for investment management of this 
trust fund, the Secretary shall manage, in- 
vest, and administer this trust fund. The 
original principal amount of the Land Acqui- 
sition Trust Fund shall be determined by the 
Tribe in consultation with the Secretary. 

13.4.2 The principal and income of the 
Land Acquisition Trust Fund may be used 
for the purchase and development of Res- 
ervation and non-Reservation land pursuant 
to the Settlement Agreement, costs related 
to land acquisition, and costs of construction 
of infrastructure and development of the 
Reservation and non-Reservation land. 

13.4.2.1 Upon acquisition of the maximum 
amount of land allowed for expansion of the 
Reservation, or upon request of the Tribe 
and approval of the Secretary pursuant to 
the Secretarial approval provisions set forth 
in §13.2.5.4 of this section, all or part of the 
balance of this trust fund may be merged 
into one or more of the Economic Develop- 
ment Trust Fund, the Education Trust Fund, 
or the Social Services and Elderly Assistance 
Trust Fund. 

13.4.2.2 Alternatively, at the Tribe's elec- 
tion, the Land Acquisition Trust Fund may 
remain in existence after all the Reservation 
land is purchased in order to pay for the pur- 
chase of non-Reservation land. 

13.4.2.3 The Tribe may pledge or hypoth- 
ecate the income and principal of the Land 


Acquisition Trust Fund to secure loans for. 


the purchase of Reservation and non-Res- 
ervation lands. 

13.4.2.4 Following the effective date of the 
Federal Implementing legislation and before 
the final annual disbursement is made as 
provided in section 5 of the Federal Imple- 
menting legislation, the Tribe may pledge or 
hypothecate up to 50 percent of the unpaid 
annual installments required to be paid to 
this Trust Fund, the Economic Development 
Trust Fund and the Social Services and El- 
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derly Assistance Trust Fund by section 5 of 
the Federal Implementing legislation and by 
Section 5 of this Agreement, to secure loans 
to finance the acquisition of Reservation or 
non-Reservation land or infrastructure im- 
provements on such lands. 

13.5 Economic Development Trust. 

13.5.1 The Secretary shall establish and 
maintain a Catawba Economic Development 
Trust Fund, and until the Tribe engages an 
outside firm for investment management of 
this Trust Fund, the Secretary shall manage, 
invest, and administer this Trust Fund. The 
original principal amount of the Economic 
Development Trust Fund shall be determined 
by the Tribe in consultation with the Sec- 
retary. The principal and income of this 
Trust Fund may be used to support tribal 
economic development activities, including 
but not limited to infrastructure improve- 
ments and tribal business ventures and com- 
mercial investments benefiting the Tribe. 

13.5.2 The Tribe, in consultation with the 
Secretary, may pledge or hypothecate future 
income and up to 50 percent of the principal 
of this Trust Fund to secure loans for eco- 
nomic development. In defining the provi- 
sions for administration of this Trust Fund, 
and before pledging or hypothecating future 
income or principal, the Tribe and the Sec- 
retary shall agree on rules and standards for 
the invasion of principal and for repayment 
or restoration of principal, which shall en- 
courage preservation of principal, and pro- 
vide that, if feasible, a portion of all profits 
derived from activities funded by principal 
be applied to repayment of the Trust Fund. 

13.5.3 Following the effective date of the 
Federal Implementing legislation and before 
the final annual disbursement is made as 
provided in section 5 of the Federal Imple- 
menting legislation, the Tribe may pledge or 
hypothecate up to 50 percent of the unpaid 
annual installments required to be paid by 
section 5 of the Federal Implementing legis- 
lation and by Section 5 of this Agreement to 
secure loans to finance economic develop- 
ment activities of the Tribe, including (but 
not limited to) infrastructure improvements 
on Reservation and non-Reservation lands. 

13.5.4 If the Tribe develops sound lending 
guidelines approved by the Secretary, a por- 
tion of the income from this Trust Fund may 
also be used to fund a revolving credit ac- 
count for loans to support tribal businesses 
or business enterprises of tribal members. 

13.6 Education Trust. The Secretary shall 
establish and maintain a Catawba Education 
Trust Fund, and until the Tribe engages an 
outside firm for investment management of 
this Trust Fund, the Secretary shall manage, 
invest, and administer this Trust Fund. The 
original principal amount of this Trust Fund 
shall be determined by the Tribe in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary; subject to the re- 
quirement that upon completion of all pay- 
ments into the Trust Funds, an amount 
equal to at least % of all State, local, and 
private contributions made pursuant to the 
Settlement Agreement shall have been paid 
into the Education Trust Fund. Income from 
this Trust Fund shall be distribution to the 
Executive Committee periodically to fund 
vocational, adult, special and higher edu- 
cational assistance programs administered 
by the Executive Committee for members of 
the Tribe. The principal of this Trust Fund 
shall not be invaded or transferred to any 
other Trust Fund, nor shall it be pledged or 
encumbered as security. 

13.7 Social Services and Elderly Assistance 
Trust. 

13.7.1 The Secretary shall establish and 
maintain a Catawba Social Services and El- 


‘derly Assistance Trust Fund and, until the 
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Tribe engages an outside firm for investment 
management of this Trust Fund, the Sec- 
retary shall manage, invest, and administer 
the Social Services and Elderly Assistance 
Trust Fund. The original principal amount 
of this Trust Fund shall be determined by 
the Tribe in consultation with the Secretary. 

13.7.2 The income of this Trust Fund shall 
be periodically distributed to the Tribe to 
support social services programs, including 
(but not limited to) housing, care of elderly, 
or physically or mentally disabled Members, 
child care, supplemental health care, edu- 
cation, cultural preservation, burial and 
cemetery maintenance, and operation of 
tribal government. 

13.7.3 The Tribe, in consultation with the 
Secretary, shall establish eligibility criteria 
and procedures to carry out this section. 

13.8 Per Capita Payment Trust Fund. 

13.8.1 The Secretary shall establish and 
maintain a Catawba Per Capita Payment 
Trust Fund in amount equal to 15 percent of 
the settlement funds paid pursuant to Sec- 
tion 5 of this Agreement. Until the Tribe en- 
gages an outside firm for investment man- 
agement of this Trust Fund, the Secretary 
shall manage, invest, and administer the Ca- 
tawba Per Capita Payment Trust Fund. 

13.8.2. Each person whose name appears on 
the final base membership roll of the Tribe 
published by the Secretary pursuant to Sec- 
tion 7 will receive a onetime, nonrecurring 
payment from this Trust Fund. 

13.8.3 The amount payable to each mem- 
ber shall be determined by dividing the trust 
principal and any accrued interest thereon 
by the number of members on the final base 
membership roll. 

13.8.4.1 Subject to the provisions of this 
section each enrolled member who has 
reached the age of 21 years on the date the 
final base membership roll is published shall 
receive the payment on the date of distribu- 
tion, which shall be as soon as practicable 
after date of publication of the final base 
membership roll, Adult Members shall be 
paid their pro rata share of this Trust Fund 
on the date of distribution unless they elect 
in writing to leave their pro rata share in 
the Trust Fund, in which case such share 
shall not be distributed. 

13.8.4.2 The pro rata share of Adult Mem- 
bers who elect not to withdraw their pay- 
ment from this Trust Fund shall be man- 
aged, invested and administered, together 
with the funds of Members who have not at- 
tained the age of 21 years on the date the 
final base membership roll is published, until 
such Member requests in writing that their 
pro rata share be distributed, at which time 
such Member's pro rata share shall be paid, 
together with the net income of the Trust 
Fund allocable to such Member’s share as of 
the date of distribution. 

13.8,4.3 No Member may elect to have 
their pro rata share managed by this Trust 
Fund for a period of more than 21 years after 
the date of publication of the final base 
membership roll. 

13.8.5.1 Subject to the provisions of this 
section, the pro rata share of any Member 
who has not attained the age of 21 years on 
the date the final base membership roll is 
published shall be managed, invested and ad- 
ministered pursuant to the provisions of this 
section until such Member has attained the 
age of 21 years, at which time such Member's 
pro rate share shall be paid, together with 
the net Income of the Trust Fund allocable 
to such Member's share as of the date of pay- 
ment. Such Members shall be paid their pro 
rata share of this Trust Fund on the date 
they attain 21 years of age unless they elect 
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in writing to leave their pro rata share in 
the Trust Fund, in which case such share 
shall not be distributed. 

13.8.5.2 The pro rata share of such Mem- 
bers who elect not to withdraw their pay- 
ment from this Trust Fund shall be man- 
aged, invested and administered, together 
with the funds of members who have not at- 
tained the age of 21 years on the date the 
final base membership roll is published, until 
such Member requests in writing that their 
pro rata share be distributed, at which time 
such Member's pro rata share shall be paid, 
together with the net income of the Trust 
Fund allocable to such Member's share as of 
the date of distribution. 

13.8.5.3 No Member may elect to have 
their pro rata share retained and managed 
by this Trust beyond the expiration of 21 
years after the date of publication of the 
final base membership roll. 

13.8.6 After payments have been made to 
all Members entitled to receive payments, 
this Trust Fund shall terminate, and any 
balance remaining in this Trust Fund shall 
be merged into the Economic Development 
Trust Fund, the Education Trust Fund, or 
the Social Services and Elderly Assistance 
Trust Fund, as the Tribe may determine. 

13.9. Duration Of Trust Funds. Subject to 
the provisions of this section and with the 
exception of the Catawba per Capita Pay- 
ment Trust Fund, the Trust Funds estab- 
lished in accordance with this section shall 
continue in existence so long as the Tribe ex- 
ists and is recognized by the United States. 
The principal of these Trust Funds shall not 
be invaded or distributed except as expressly 
authorized in the Federal Implementing leg- 
islation or in the Agreement. 

13.10 Transfer Of Money Among Trust 
Funds. The Tribe, in consultation with the 
Secretary, shall have the authority to trans- 
fer principal and accumulated income be- 
tween Trust Funds only as follows: 

13.10.1 Funds may be transferred among 
the Catawba Economic Development Trust 
Fund, the Catawba Land Acquisition Trust 
Fund and the Catawba Social Services and 
Elderly Assistance Trust Fund, and from any 
of those three Trust Funds into the Catawba 
Education Trust Fund; except, that the man- 
datory share of State, local, and private sec- 
tor funds invested in the original corpus of 
the Catawba Education Trust Fund shall not 
be transferred to any other Trust Fund. 

13.10.2 Any Trust Fund, except for the Ca- 
tawba Education Trust Fund, may be dis- 
solved by a vote of two-thirds of those Mem- 
bers eligible to vote, and the assets in such 
Trust Fund shall be transferred to the re- 
maining Trust Funds; except, that (A) no as- 
sets shall be transferred from any of the 
Trust Funds into the Catawba per Capita 
Payment Trust Fund, and (B) the mandatory 
share of State, local and private funds in- 
vested in the original corpus of the Catawba 
Education Trust Fund may not be trans- 
ferred or used for any non-educational pur- 


poses. 

13.10.38 The dissolution of any Trust Fund 
requires the approval of the Secretary pursu- 
ant to the Secretarial approval provisions 
set forth in §13,2.5.5 of this section. 

13.11 Trust Fund Accounting. 

13.11.1 The Secretary shall account to the 
Tribe periodically, and at least annually, for 
all Catawba Trust Funds being managed and 
administered by the Secretary. The account- 
ing shall: 

13.11.1.1 identify the assets in which the 
Trust Funds have been invested the relevant 
period; 

13.11.1.2 report income earned during the 
period, distinguishing current income and 
capital gains; 
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13.11.1.3 indicate dates and amounts of 
distributions to the Tribe, separately distin- 
guishing current income, accumulated in- 
come, and distributions of principal; and 

13.11.1.4 identify any invasions or repay- 
ments of principal during the relevant period 
and record provisions the Tribe has made for 
repayment or restoration of principal. 

13.11.2 Any outside investment manage- 
ment firm engaged by the Trade shall ac- 
count to the Tribe and separately to the Sec- 
retary at periodic intervals, at least quar- 
terly. Its accounting shall 

13.11.2.1 identify the assets in which the 
Trust Funds have been invested during the 
relevant period; 

13.11.2.2 report income earned during the 
period, separating current income and cap- 
ital gains; 

13.11.2.3 indicate dates and amounts of 
distributions to the Tribe, distinguishing 
current income, accumulated income, and 
distributions of principal; and 

13.11.2.4 identify any invasions repay- 
ments of principal during the relevant period 
and record provisions the Tribe has made for 
repayment or restoration of principal. 

13.11.3 Prior to distributing principal 
from any Trust Fund, the investment man- 
agement firm shall notify the Secretary of 
the proposed distribution and the Tribe’s 
proposed use of such funds, following proce- 
dures to be agreed upon by the investment 
management firm, the Secretary, and the 
Tribe. The Secretary shall have 15 days with- 
in which to object in writing to any such in- 
vasion of principal. Failure to object will be 
deemed approval of the distribution. 

13.11.4 All Trust Funds held and managed 
by any investment management firm shall 
be audited annually by a certified public ac- 
counting firm approved by the Secretary, 
and a copy of the annual audit shall be sub- 
mitted to the Tribe and to the Secretary 
within four months following the close of the 
Trust Funds’ fiscal year. 

13.12 Replacement of Investment Manage- 
ment Firm and Modification of Investment Man- 
agement Plan. The Tribe shall not replace the 
investment management firm approved by 
the Secretary without prior written notifica- 
tion to the Secretary and approval by the 
Secretary of any investment management 
firm chosen by the Tribe as a replacement. 
Such Secretarial approval shall be given or 
denied in accordance with the Secretarial 
approval provisions contained in §§13.2.5.4.2 
and 13.2.5.4.3. The Tribe and its investment 
management firm shall also notify the Sec- 
retary in writing of any revisions in the in- 
vestment management plan which materi- 
ally increase investment risk or signifi- 
cantly change the investment management 
plan, or the agreement, made in consultation 
with the secretary pursuant to which the 
outside management firm was retained. 

13.13 Trust Funds Not Counted for Certain 
Purposes; Use as Matching Funds. None of the 
funds, assets, income, payments, or distribu- 
tions from the trust funds established pursu- 
ant to this section shall at any time affect 
the eligibility of the Tribe or its Members 
for, or be used as a basis for denying or re- 
ducing funds to the Tribe or its Members 
under any Federal, State, or local program. 
Distributions from these Trust Funds may 
be used as matching funds, where appro- 
priate, for Federal grants or loans. 

14. Establishment of erpanded Reservation. 

14.1 Existing Reservation. The State cur- 
rently holds in trust approximately 630 acres 
of land which is referred to In this Agree- 
ment as the “existing reservation.” Upon 
final enactment of all implementing legisla- 
tion, the State shall convey the existing res- 
ervation to the United States of America as 
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‘trustee for the Tribe, and the obligation of 
, the State as trustee for the Tribe with re- 
spect to this land shall cease. 

14.2 Expanded Reservation. 

14.2.1 Within 180 days from enactment of 
the implementing legislation, the Secretary. 
after consultation with the Tribe, shall as- 
certain the boundaries and area of the exist- 
ing reservation. In addition, the Secretary, 
after consulting with the Tribe, shall engage 
a professional land planning firm as provided 
in this Agreement. The Secretary shall bear 
the cost of all services rendered pursuant to 
this section. 

14.2.2 With the assistance of the Secretary 
or the planning firm, the Tribe may canvass 
land owners in the Primary Expansion Zone 
to identify additional tracts that the Tribe 
may be able to acquire. The Tribe, with the 
assistance of the planning firm, will deter- 
mine the scope of its canvass, based on those 
tracts it wants to acquire and those land- 
owners 1t considers likely to sell. 

14.2.3 Upon final enactment of all imple- 
menting legislation the Tribe, or the Sec- 
retary may purchase and place in Reserva- 
tion status only those tracts of lands that 
are bounded by the existing reservation, or 
bounded by a tract that has been acquired as 
part of the expanded reservation and placed 
in reservation status. Prior to final approval 
of its Non-Contiguous Development Plan ap- 
plication as described below, the Tribe may 
obtain options upon and purchase noncontig- 
uous (or “outlying’) tracts of land not 
bounded by the existing or expanded reserva- 
tion, but no such noncontiguous tract shall 
be eligible to be placed in reservation status 
until the Tribe's application for a Non-Con- 
tiguous Development Plan has been ap- 
proved. In assembling tracts, contiguity will 
not be deemed broken by state or federal 
roads or by public rights of way; and lands 
on the eastern bank of the Catawba River op- 
posite the Reservation shall be considered 
contiguous to the Reservation if the western 
boundary of any such tract joins the eastern 
boundary of the Reservation when the 
boundaries of both are extended to the mid- 
dle of the river. Tracts acquired for the ex- 
panded reservation shall not deny access to 
lands owned by nonmembers of the Tribe. 

14.2.4 When a parcel that can be pur- 
chased has been identified and the price has 
been negotiated, a description of the prop- 
erty and its price, together with other perti- 
nent information and the terms of purchase, 
shall be presented to the Tribe. If the Tribe 
approves the purchase, the Secretary or the 
Tribe may proceed with closing after com- 
pletion of a title examination, a preliminary 
subsurface soil investigation, and a level one 
environmental audit. The Secretary shall 
bear the cost of all such examinations by the 
Tribe. Payment of any option fee and the 
purchase price may, at the Tribe’s election, 
be drawn from the Tribe’s Land Acquisition 
Trust Fund. 

14.2.5 The total area of the expanded res- 
ervation will be limited to 3,000 acres, in- 
cluding the existing reservation, but the 
Tribe may exclude from this limit up to 600 
acres of additional land if such land is (i) 
within rights-of-way for public roads or pub- 
lic utilities rendered unusable for develop- 
ment by the easement or right-of-way; (ii) 
within the 100-year flood plainof the Catawba 
River as defined by the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, or its successor; (iii) 
non-developable wetland defined or re- 
stricted by law or regulation such that build- 
ings, structures, and other improvements are 
prohibited; and (iv) park and recreational 
land accessible to the public and dedicated 
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permanently to public use, After completion 
of a comprehensive development plan, the 
Tribe may seek to have the permissible area 
of the expanded reservation enlarged to a 
maximum of 3,600 acres, plus up to 600 acres 
of land as described in (i) through (iv) above. 
Any such expansion shall be first approved, 
however, by ordinance of the county council 
governing any area where the additional 
lands are to be acquired, and by a law or 
joint resolution enacted by the General As- 
sembly signed by the Governor of South 
Carolina. Following such approval, the Tribe 
may, if it has not previously done so, acquire 
such additional lands. Thereafter the Tribe 
may request the Secretary to hold such 
lands in trust. Upon request by the Tribe 
that such additional lands acquired by the 
Tribe be taken into trust, the Secretary may 
take such lands into trust and, if he does so, 
shall hold the same, together with the exist- 
ing reservation which the State is to convey 
to the United States, in trust for the Tribe. 

14.2.6 The Tribe in consultation with the 
Secretary, shall make every reasonable ef- 
fort to expand the existing reservation by as- 
sembling a composite tract of contiguous 
parcels that border and surround the exist- 
ing Reservation. Before requesting that any 
noncontiguous land be held in reservation 
status, the Tribe shall submit to the county 
council in any county where it proposes that 
any noncontiguous tracts be placed in res- 
ervation status a Non-Contiguous Develop- 
ment Plan Application (‘‘Application"’), 
which shall include the following: 

14.2.6.1 A statement of the Tribe’s needs, 
objectives, and priorities for its Reservation, 
including planning goals for (1) single and 
multifamily residential units; (2) rec- 
reational amenities; (3) historical sites to be 
preserved; (3) business and industrial parks; 
(4) common areas, parks, and open space; (5) 
roads, streets, utilities, and tribal govern- 
ment and community facilities. 

14.2.6.2 An acquisition and land-use plan, 
based on the Tribe’s planning goals and ob- 
jectives, showing tracts, both contiguous to 
the Reservation and not contiguous, which 
the Tribe has acquired or optioned, and iden- 
tifying where reasonably possible those areas 
that the Tribe seeks to acquire tracts to 
place in reservation status, in either the Pri- 
mary or Secondary Expansion Zones. The ac- 
quisition and land-use plan need not be loca- 
tion-specific as to all uses, but should show 
the expanded reservation as then configured 
and should designate existing uses, roads, 
and topographical features including flood 
plain. Prior to submitting the acquisition 
and land-use plan to the county council in 
the county where the Tribe seeks to acquire 
noncontiguous tracts for reservation status, 
the Tribe will review the plan with county 
planning authorities. To avoid speculation in 
land prices, examination of the Tribe's fu- 
ture land use plans may be restricted by the 
Tribe to appropriate state and local officials, 
and these officials will be bound to protect 
confidential aspects of the plans. The acqui- 
sition and land-use plan should endeavor to 
meet the following guidelines: (i) the plan 
should attempt to cluster the noncontiguous 
parcels within the Primary Expansion Zone 
so that each is located as close as possible to 
the expanded reservation; (ii) the plan should 
endeavor to locate all noncontiguous parcels 
within the Primary Expansion Zone, and 
confine the number of outlying parcels in all 
Expansion Zones to three with no more than 
two in any one Zone; (iif) the plan should 
seek to assemble only noncontiguous parcels 
of significant size, using 250 acres as the cri- 
terion for a minimum desirable area; (iv) the 
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plan should undertake to show that the out- 
lying parcels will be used for purposes which 
are compatible with desired existing uses of 
the surrounding property; (v) the plan should 
follow generally accepted standards of good 
land-use planning, providing for the mitiga- 
tion of environmental impacts and incom- 
patible land uses, and providing traffic and 
utility planning, building setbacks and den- 
sity; (vi) the plan for acquiring noncontig- 
uous tracts should avoid the selection of 
sites or configurations that could leave frag- 
ments of unusable land or create hardship 
for owners of adjoining parcels. 

14.2.6.3 The Tribe shall prepare a report of 
the Tribe's and the Secretary's efforts, act- 
ing on behalf of the Tribe, to acquire contig- 
uous tracts at fair market value, showing 
why it is not possible, practical, or advisable 
to assemble contiguous parcels into a com- 
posite tract, as provided in this Section, and 
including a certificate to this effect. The 
Tribe’s report will include relevant data on 
tracts that the Tribe or the Secretary has 
sought but failed to purchase because of 
price, terms, or the seller’s refusal. 

14.2.6.4 Criteria controlling the Tribe's se- 
lection of outlying tracts that the Tribe will 
seek to purchase, provided its Application is 
finally approved; shall include (i) the mini- 
mum area of tracts to be acquired, (ii) the lo- 
cation of outlying tracts in relation to the 
expanded and the maximum distance be- 
tween outlying tracts and the nearest bound- 
ary of the expanded reservation, (ili) the 
number of outlying tracts the Tribe intends 
to acquire in each Zone, (iv) an identifica- 
tion of outlying tracts already owned or 
under option or targeted for acquisition if 
the application is finally approved, (v) provi- 
sions for assuring that proposed uses of 
tracts to be acquired are compatible with ex- 
isting uses of surrounding property and will 
not interfere with essential public services, 
and (vi) a means of assuring that noncontig- 
uous tracts can be marked and readily iden- 
tified as reservation property. 

14.2.7 The Tribe shall present its Applica- 
tion to the county council of each county in 
which the Tribe proposes to purchase non- 
contiguous tracts to be placed in reservation 
status. The county council shall make find- 
ings on the extent to which the Application 
has met the criteria set forth in §14.2.6, and 
recommend to the Governor whether or not 
the Application should be approved. After re- 
ceiving the county council's recommenda- 
tion, the Tribe either may modify its Appli- 
cation and re-submit it to the county coun- 
cil, or present it to the Governor for ap- 
proval. The Governor shall review the Appli- 
cation and decide whether to approve or dis- 
approve it on the basis of the criteria set 
forth above. Neither the county council's ap- 
proval nor the Governor’s approval shall un- 
reasonably be withheld, and the Governor’s 
final action shall be subject to review under 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

14.2.8 Upon approval by the Governor of 
the Tribe’s Non-Contiguous Development 
Plan Application, the Tribe may request 
that the Secretary take such noncontiguous 
tracts in reservation status, in accordance 
with the Plan and the provisions of this 
Agreement, and the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Tribe, shall proceed to place 
noncontiguous tracts in reservation status, 

14.3 Primary Erpansion Zone. The Tribe 
shall endeavor at the outset to acquire con- 
tiguous tracts for the expanded in the area 
referred to in this Agreement as the ‘‘Pri- 
mary Expansion Zone." The Primary Expan- 
sion Zone shall lie within the area bounded 
by S.C. Highway No. 5 on the south running 
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northwesterly to its intersection with 
Springdale Road on the west and thence 
northeasterly to the Catawba River along 
Sturgis Road; thence east along the Catawba 
River to its confluence with Sugar Creek; 
north along Sugar Creek to its intersection 
with S.C. Highway No. S-29-41 (Doby Bridge 
Road); thence with S.C. Highway S-29-41 to 
its intersection with U.S. Highway No. 521; 
thence with U.S. Highway No. 521 in a south- 
erly direction to its intersection with S.C. 
Highway No. S-29-55 (Van Wyck Road) on the 
east; and thence with S.C. Highway No. S-29- 
55 to its intersection with Twelve Mile Creek 
on the south; and thence with Twelve Mile 
Creek to S.C. Highway No. 5 on the south. 
This entire area will be known as the ‘‘Ca- 
tawba Reservation Primary Expansion 
Zone.” 

14.4 Secondary Expansion Zone. The Tribe, 
may elect to purchase contiguous tracts in 
an alternative area described in this Agree- 
ment as the Secondary Expansion Zone, 
under the approval provisions set out in 
§ 14.2.6 above. The Secondary Expansion Zone 
shall consist of the area bounded by Sugar 
Creek on the west; the Catawba River on the 
south extending to the Norfolk Southern 
Railway trestle on the west; thence north- 
erly with the railroad right-of-way to its 
intersection with S.C. S-46-329 (Brickyard 
Road); thence east to S.C, S-4641 (Doby 
Bridge Road); thence easterly along S.C. S- 
46-41 to its intersection with Sugar Creek. 
This area shall be known as the “Catawba 
Reservation Secondary Expansion Zone." 

14.5 Other Expansion Zone. The Primary 
and Secondary Expansion Zones are the pre- 
ferred and only approved zones for expansion 
of the Reservation. However, after complet- 
ing a comprehensive plan of development, 
the Tribe may propose different or addi- 
tional expansion zones; but any such zone 
first must be approved by ordinance of the 
county council where the zone is located, 
and by law or joint resolution enacted by the 
General Assembly of South Carolina and 
signed by the Governor. The combined area 
of all land acquisitions, including land in 
any specially approved zones, shall not ex- 
ceed the limits imposed by §14.2.5. 

14.6 Future Highways. Prior to the Tribes’ 
planning process, the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Transportation 
will consult with the Tribe about planned 
and proposed major highways within the Pri- 
mary and Secondary Expansion Zones, in- 
cluding the proposed extension of Dave Lyle 
Boulevard (South Carolina Highway No. 122) 
from the City of Rock Hill across the Ca- 
tawba River into Lancaster County. In ac- 
cordance with the letter to the Tribe from 
the City of Rock Hill, dated August 28, 1992, 
the City of Rock Hill and the South Carolina 
Department of Highways and Public Trans- 
portation will consult the Tribe about access 
to Dave Lyle Boulevard Extension, and in co- 
operation with the Tribe, will plan and pro- 
vide for an interchange assuring access to 
Dave Lyle Boulevard Extension over a public 
road in reasonable proximity to the ex- 
panded reservation. 

14.7 Future Sewage Treatment Facilities. 
Prior to the Tribe's planning process, the 
South Carolina Department of Health and 
Environmental Control (DHEC) will consult 
with the Tribe about the location of future 
sewage treatment facilities that may serve 
the Primary and Secondary Expansion 
Zones. Such treatment facilities include, but 
are not limited to, the treatment plant pro- 
posed by the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Utili- 
ties Department near the confluence of the 
Catawba River and Twelve Mile Creek in 
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Lancaster County and all pump stations and 
transmission lines, gravity and pressure. If 
this or a similar regional treatment plant is 
constructed here or in the vicinity of this 
site, DHEC will endeavor to ensure that the 
commitments of the City of Rock Hill, set 
forth in its letter to the Tribe dated August 
28, 1992, are carried out (i) by locating the 
City’s sewage transmission line to the re- 
gional treatment plant in reasonable prox- 
imity to the Reservation and (il) by allowing 
the Tribe the right to access to such trans- 
mission line for a tap fee and on other terms 
similar to those for municipalities using this 
treatment facility. The Tribe will be respon- 
sible for the design, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of its own sewage collec- 
tion system and for the cost of constructing 
any extension line and tap to the trans- 
mission line. The Tribe will also be subject 
to fees for use of the treatment system and 
transmission line, and subject to all regula- 
tions imposed on users of the system, but 
DHEC will endeavor to ensure that such fees, 
charges, and rules are the same as applied to 
municipal users of the system. If the Tribe is 
required to construct an extension line to 
connect with a transmission line the Tribe 
may charge non-reservation users along such 
extension line reasonable tap and user fees, 

14.8 Voluntary Land Purchases. The power 
of eminent domain shall not be used by the 
Secretary or any governmental authority in 
acquiring parcels of land for the benefit of 
the Tribe, whether or not the parcels are to 
be part of the Reservation. All such pur- 
chases shall be made only from willing sell- 
ers by voluntary conveyances. Conveyances 
by private land owners to the Tribe or the 
Secretary for the expanded reservation will 
be deemed, however, to be involuntary con- 
versions within the meaning of Section 1033 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as 
amended. Filing and recording fees and all 
documentary tax stamps and any other fees 
incident to the conveyance of real estate will 
be payable in connection with such pur- 
chases regardless of whether the property is 
purchased by the Tribe or by the United 
States in trust for the Tribe. Real property 
taxes levied for the year of closing will be 
prorated and paid at closing, or if the 
amount of property taxes to be due cannot 
then be calculated, property taxes will be es- 
timated and escrowed at closing. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of Section 257 and 
258a of Title 40, the Secretary may acquire a 
less than complete interest in land otherwise 
qualifying under Section 14 for treatment as 
Reservation land for the benefit of the Tribe 
from the ostensible owner of the land if the 
Secretary and the ostensible owner have 
agreed upon the identity of the land to be 
sold and upon the purchase price and other 
terms of sale, If the ostensible owner agrees 
to the sale, the Secretary may use con- 
demnation proceedings to perfect or clear 
title and to acquire any interests of putative 
covenants whose address is unknown or the 
interests of unknown or unborn heirs or per- 
sons subject to mental disability. 

14.9 Rollback Tares. The purchase of any 
land specially assessed as farmland or 
timberland by York or Lancaster County 
will not result in a rollback of property 
taxes provided the property is placed by the 
Tribe in reservation status within one year 
of the date of purchase. If any specially as- 
sessed land is acquired and not made part of 
the Reservation within one year, deferred or 
rollback taxes will be due and payable with- 
out interest to the county treasurer. 

14.10 Terms and Conditions of Acquisition. 
Subject to the provisions of this Section, the 
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Tribe or the Secretary will be authorized to: 
(i) ascertain the market value of lands to be 
purchased; to enter into options and con- 
tracts for reservation and nan-reservation 
lands upon such conditions as they deem ap- 
propriate; (ii) to acquire, when necessary, 
the reversionary fee in leases and the re- 
mainder fee in life estates; (iii) to acquire 
lands subject to leases and timber interests 
and subject to easements, covenants, and re- 
strictions that will not impair usefulness of 
the lands for the Tribe’s purposes. The Tribe 
or the Secretary, acting in behalf of the 
Tribe and with its consent, and subject to 
the provisions of this section, is also author- 
ized to execute and delivery purchase-money 
notes, mortgages, and other debt and secu- 
rity Instruments, to acquire both reservation 
and non-reservation lands. When property is 
acquired for the Tribe through purchase- 
money financing, and encumbered by a pur- 
chase-money mortgage, the mortgagee shall 
have the right to foreclose under South 
Carolina law in the event of default as de- 
fined in the note and mortgage. 

14.11 Easements Over Reservation. The ac- 
quisition of lands for the expanded reserva- 
tion shall not extinguish any easements or 
rights-of-way then encumbering such lands 
unless the Secretary or the Tribe enters into 
a written agreement with the owners termi- 
nating such easements or rights-of-way. The 
Secretary, with the approval of the Tribe, 
shall have the power to grant or convey ease- 
ments and rights-of-way for public roads, 
public utilities, and other public purposes 
over the Reservation. Unless the Tribe and 
the State agree upon a valuation formula for 
pricing easements over the Reservation, the 
Secretary shall be subject to proceedings for 
condemnation and eminent domain to ac- 
quire easements and rights of way for public 
purposes through the Reservation under the 
laws of the State of South Carolina in cir- 
cumstances where no other reasonable access 
is available. With the approval of the Tribe, 
the Secretary may also grant easements or 
rights-of-way over the Reservation for pri- 
vate purposes; and implied easements of ne- 
cessity shall apply to all lands acquired by 
the Tribe, unless expressly excluded by the 
parties. 

14.12 Jurisdictional Status. Only land made 
part of the Reservation shall be governed by 
the special jurisdictional provisions set forth 
in this Agreement. 

14.13 Sale and Transfer of Reservation 
Lands. At the request of the Tribe, and with 
the approval of the Secretary, the Secretary 
may sell, exchange, or lease lands within the 
Reservation, or sell timber or other natural 
resources on the Reservation. The proceeds 
from these transactions may be used to rein- 
vest in other land contiguous to the Reserva- 
tion or in improvements for the common use 
of the Tribe on the Reservation; or if the 
Tribe deems it appropriate, the proceeds may 
be placed in the Education Trust Fund, the 
Elderly Assistance Trust Fund, the Land Ac- 
quisition Trust Fund, or the Economic De- 
velopment Trust Fund. At the request of the 
Tribe and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, the Secretary may exchange like- 
kind parcels of land on the Reservation for 
contiguous parcels of land not currently part 
of the Reservation. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this section, the area of the Res- 
ervation shall not exceed the limits imposed 
by §14.2.5. 

14.14 Time Limit on Acquisitions. All acqui- 
sitions of contiguous land to expand the Res- 
ervation or of noncontiguous lands to be 
placed in reservation status shall be com- 
pleted or under contract of purchase within 
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ten years from the date the last payment is 
made into the Land Acquisition Trust; ex- 
cept, however, that the Tribe may continue 
to acquire parcels which are contiguous to 
either of two designated reservation areas 
.for a period of twenty years after the date 
the last payment is made into the Land Ac- 
quisition Trust. 

14.15 Leases of Reservation Lands. The pro- 
visions of 25 U.S.C. §415 shall not apply to 
the Tribe and its Reservation. The Tribe 
shall be authorized to lease its Reservation 
lands for terms up to but not exceeding nine- 
ty-nine (99) years, with or without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. With regard to any 
lease of Reservation lands not approved by 
the Secretary, the Secretaryshall be excul- 
pated by the Tribe from any liability arising 
out of any loss incurred by the Tribe as a re- 
sult of the unapproved lease. 

14.16 Non-Applicabdility of BIA Land Acqui- 
sition Regulations. The general land acquisi- 
tion regulations of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, currently contained in 25 C.F.R. Part 
151, shall not apply to the acquisition of 
lands authorized by Section 14 of this Agree- 
ment. 

15. Non-Reservation Properties. 

15.1 Acquisition of Non-Reservation Prop- 
erties. The Tribe may draw upon the corpus 
or accumulated income of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Trust or the Economic Development 
Trust to acquire parcels of real estate out- 
side the Reservation, including properties 
ancestral or historic to the Tribe and prop- 
erties to be held by the Tribe for investment 
or development. Any Non-Reservation prop- 
erties shall be held in fee simple by the Tribe 
as a corporate entity or by a subentity of the 
Tribe and will not be part of the Reserva- 
tion, or governed by the special jurisdic- 
tional provisions set forth in this Agree- 
ment, or subject to any other special at- 
tributes on account of their ownership by 
the Tribe as a corporate entity, except as 
provided in §15.2. Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of law, the Tribe may lease, sell, 
mortgage, restrict, encumber, or otherwise 
dispose of such non-reservation lands in the 
same manner as other persons and entities 
under State law; and the Tribe as land owner 
shall be subject to the same obligations and 
responsibilities as other persons and entities 
under State, federal, and local law, including 
local zoning and land use laws and regula- 
tions. Ownership and transfer of non-reserva- 
tion parcels shall not be subject to federal 
law restrictions on alienation, including, but 
not limited to, the restrictions imposed by 
federal common law and the provisions of 
the Trade and Intercourse Act of 1790, Act of 
July 22, 1790, and all amendments thereto. 

15.2 Jurisdiction on Non-Reservation Prop- 
erties. The laws, ordinances, taxes, and regu- 
lations of the State and its subdivisions shall 
apply to such non-reservation properties in 
the same manner as such laws, ordinances, 
taxes, and regulations would apply to any 
other properties held by non-Indians located 
in the same jurisdiction, except as provided 
in South Carolina Code of Laws, §27-16-110. 
However, non-reservation land shall be eligi- 
ble for federal grants and other federal serv- 
ices for the benefit of Indians or Indian 
tribes, and for such purposes shall be treated 
as if it were designated as reservation land 
or land held in trust by the United States. 

16. Games of Chance. 

16.1 Inapplicability of Indian Gaming Regu- 
latory Act. The Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act, 25 U.S.C. §2701, et seq., shall not apply 
to the Tribe. This Agreement, and the imple- 
menting legislation passed pursuant to this 
Agreement, and all laws, ordinances, and 
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regulations of the State of South Carolina, 
and its political subdivisions, shall govern 
the regulation of gambling devices and the 
conduct of gambling or wagering by the 
Tribe on and off the Reservation, except as 
specifically provided in this section. 

16.2 Conduct of Gambling or Wager by the 
Tribe on and off the Reservation. Except as 
specifically provided in the Federal Imple- 
menting legislation and this Agreement, all 
laws, ordinances, and regulations of South 
Carolina and its political subdivisions gov- 
ern the conduct of gambling or wager by the 
Tribe on and off the Reservation. 

16.3 The State shall govern the conduct of 
bingo under Article 23, Chapter 21 of Title 12, 
Regulation of Bingo Games, including regu- 
lations or rulings issued in relation to that 
article, except as provided by the special 
bingo license to which the Tribe is entitled 
in accordance with this section if it elects to 
sponsor bingo games under the special li- 
cense. 

16.3.1 For purposes of conducting the 
game of bingo, the Tribe is deemed a non- 
profit organization under Article 23, Chapter 
21 of Title 12 of the S.C. Code. 

16.3.2 If the Tribe elects to conduct the 
game of bingo either on or off the Reserva- 
tion, the Tribe shall obtain a license from 
the South Carolina Tax Commission. Based 
on the Tribe's election, the Tribe may be li- 
censed by the South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion to conduct games of bingo under a regu- 
lar license allowed nonprofit organizations 
or under the special license provided by this 
section. 

16.4 The Tribe may apply to the South 
Carolina Tax Commission for a special bingo 
license in lieu of licenses authorized by Arti- 
cle 23, Chapter 21 of Title 12 of the S.C. Code. 
A special or regular license must be granted 
if the Tribe complies with the licensing re- 
quirements and procedures. The special li- 
cense is identical in all respects to the class 
of license permitting the highest level of 
prizes allowed by law and carries the same 
privileges and duties as the class of license 
permitting the highest level of prizes pro- 
vided by law, except: 

16.4.1 The frequency of the sessions must 
be determined by the Tribe but must be no 
more frequent than six sessions a week, with 
sessions on Sundays prohibited unless state 
law otherwise expressly allows Sunday ses- 
sions. 

16.4.2 The amount of prizes offered each 
session must be determined by the Tribe, but 
must not be greater than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for any game. 

16.4.3 The Tribe shall pay, in lieu of an ad- 
mission, a head, a license, or any other bingo 
tax, a special bingo tax equal to ten percent 
of the gross proceeds received during each 
session. No other federal, state, or local 
taxes apply to the revenues generated by the 
bingo games operated by the Tribe. All reve- 
nues derived from the special bingo tax must 
be collected by the South Carolina Tax Com- 
mission and deposited with the State Treas- 
urer for the benefit of the General Fund of 
South Carolina. 

16.4.4 At least fifty percent of the gross 
proceeds received by the Tribe during a cal- 
endar quarter must be returned to the play- 
ers in the form of prizes. For purposes of this 
section, ‘‘gross proceeds’ does not include 
the ten percent special bingo tax. 

16.4.5 The Tribe is entitled to two bingo 
licenses, and these licenses may be used to 
operate at two locations only. They are not 
assignable to any other entity or individual. 

16.4.6 The net proceeds derived by the 
Tribe from the conduct of bingo may be used 
for any purpose authorized by the Tribe. 
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16.5 The Tribe may elect to operate one of 
the games under a special bingo license off 
the Reservation and not within the one hun- 
dred forty-four thousand acre Catawba Claim 
Area, but before doing so, it first must ob- 
tain the approval of the governing authority 
of the county and any municipality in which 
it seeks to locate the facility. If the Tribe 
elects to operate one or both of the games off 
the Reservation but within the one hundred 
forty-four thousand acre Catawba Claim 
Area, it shall do so in an area zoned compat- 
ibly for commercial activities after consult- 
ing with the municipality or county where a 
facility is to be located. 

16.6 The sponsor and promoter of the 
bingo games must be the Catawba Indian 
Tribe, and all profits gained from the enter- 
prise accrue to the Tribe. The South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission, or its regulatory suc- 
cessor, has the power to administer, oversee, 
and regulate all bingo games sponsored and 
conducted by the Tribe, audit and enforce 
the operation of the games, and assess and 
collect taxes, interest, and penalties in ac- 
cordance with the laws and regulations of 
the State as they apply to the Tribe. The 
South Carolina Tax Commission, or its regu- 
latory successor, has the right to suspend or 
revoke the Tribe’s bingo license or special 
bingo license if the tribe violates the law 
with regard to conducting the game. How- 
ever, the Tax Commission, or its regulatory 
successor, first shall notify the Tribe of vio- 
lations and provide the Tribe with an oppor- 
tunity to correct the violations before its li- 
cense may be revoked. Failure to pay bingo 
taxes, interest, or penalties may be grounds 
for license revocation. 

16.7 A license of the Tribe to conduct 
bingo must be revoked if the game of bingo 
is no longer licensed by the State. If the 
State resumes licensing the game of bingo, 
the Tribe’s license or special license must be 
reinstated if the Tribe complies with all li- 
censing requirements and procedures. 

16.8 The Tribe may permit on its Reserva- 
tion video poker or similar electronic play 
devices to the same extent that the devices 
are authorized by State law. The Tribe is 
subject to all taxes, license requirements, 
regulations, and fees governing electronic 
play devices provided by state law, except if 
the reservation is located in a county or 
counties which prohibit the devices pursuant 
to state law, the Tribe nonetheless must be 
permitted to operate the devices on the Res- 
ervation if the governing body of the Tribe 
so authorizes, subject to all taxes, license re- 
quirements, regulations, and fees governing 
electronic play devices provided by state 
law. 

16.9 If the Tribe elects to sponsor and con- 
duct games of bingo under a regular license 
allowed nonprofit organizations under Arti- 
cle 23, Chapter 21 of Title 12 of the Code of 
S.C., the Tribe must be taxed as a nonprofit 
corporation under that article. 

17. Governance and Regulation of Reserva- 
tion. 

17.1 Building Code. The Tribe shall incor- 
porate by reference and adopt the York 
County Building Code, and any amendments 
thereto hereafter adopted, and may contract 
with York County, South Carolina for the 
services necessary to enforce, inspect, and 
regulate compliance with its Building Code. 
Such services shall be provided at no charge 
by York County as an in-kind contribution 
toward settlement. In addition, those local 
jurisdictions which exact any fee, permit, or 
inspection services shall waive the fees oth- 
erwise charged for building permit or inspec- 
tion services on the Reservation. The Tribe 
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shall be empowered, but not required, to 
adopt building code provisions to be applied 
on the Reservation in addition to, but not in 
derogation of, the York County Building 
Code, as amended from time to time, 

17.2 Environmental Laws. All federal, 
state, and local environmental laws and reg- 
ulations shall apply to the Tribe and to the 
Reservation, and shall be fully enforceable 
by all relevant federal, state, and local agen- 
cies and authorities. Similarly, all require- 
ments that a license, permit, or certificate 
be obtained from any federal, state, or local 
agency shall also apply to the tribe and to 
the Reservation. This provision shall include 
all such laws and regulations now in effect 
and all amendments adopted hereafter. This 
provision shall extend without limitation to 
all environmental laws and regulations 
adopted in the future. The Tribe, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and all members of the 
Tribe shall have the same status under all 
such laws as other citizens or groups of citi- 
zens to contest, object to, or intervene in 
any proceeding or action in which environ- 
mental regulations are being made, adju- 
dicated, or enforced, or in which licenses, 
permits, or certificates of convenience and 
necessity are being issues by any agency of 
federal, state, or local government. Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law now or 
hereafter adopted, the Tribe shall not have 
special or preferential status in any such ac- 
tion or proceeding, or rights, privileges, or 
standing any greater than the rights, privi- 
leges, and standing allowed other citizens or 
citizen organizations. The Tribe shall have 
the authority to impose regulations applying 
higher environmental standards to the Res- 
ervation than those imposed by federal or 
state law or by local governing bodies; but 
such tribal regulations shall apply only to 
the Reservation, and not to property sur- 
rounding the Reservation or non-reservation 
property, or to the use of the Catawba River. 
Such tribal regulations shall also not apply 
to activities or uses off the Reservation, 
even if those activities affect air quality on 
the Reservation. The Tribe shall not be au- 
thorized to invoke sovereign immunity 
against any suit, proceeding, or environ- 
mental enforcement action involving any 
federal, state, or local environmental laws or 
regulations, and shall be subject to all en- 
forcement orders, restraining orders, fees, 
fines, injunctions, judgments and other cor- 
rective or remedial measures imposed by 
such laws. Provided, however, it is not the 
intent of the parties that the Tribe, or the 
Secretary when acting on behalf of the 
Tribe, be required to comply with duplica- 
tive federal laws and regulations that would 
not apply to Tribal or Secretarial actions if 
these actions were taken instead by a pri- 
vate corporation; and, recognizing that this 
provision may be insufficient to insure ful- 
fillment of this intention, it is also the in- 
tent of the parties to use, if necessary, the 
provisions of §15(f) of the Federal Imple- 
menting legislation to draft a provision suf- 
ficient to fulfill the parties’ intention in this 
regard. 

17.3 Planning and Zoning. With respect to 
any land use regulation within the Reserva- 
tion, the Tribe shall have the power to adopt 
and enforce any land use plan after consulta- 
tion with York County and Lancaster Coun- 
ty, for those parts of the Reservation located 
in those respective jurisdictions. The Tribe 
and the affected governing bodies shall fol- 
low the consultative procedures created for 
settlement of the claim of the Puyallup 
Tribe in the State of Washington, as set out 
in House Report 101-57, pages 161-64. In deter- 
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mining whether to permit the construction 
of any buildings or improvements on the 
Reservation, the Tribe shall consider (1) the 
protection of established or planned residen- 
tial areas from any use or development that 
would adversely affect residential living off 
the Reservation: (2) protection of the health, 
safety, and welfare of the surrounding com- 
munity; and (3) preservation of open spaces, 
rivers, and streams, and provision of public 
facilities to support development. 

17.4 Health Codes. All public health codes 
of the State of South Carolina and any coun- 
ty in which the Reservation is located shall 
be applicable on the Reservation. 

17.5 Hunting and Fishing, Hunting and 
fishing, on or off the Reservation, shall be 
conducted in compliance with the laws and 
regulations of the State of South Carolina. 
Members of the Tribe shall be subject to all 
state and local regulations governing hunt- 
ing and fishing both on and off the Reserva- 
tion, except, however, during the period es- 
tablished by §3.2 of this Agreement members 
of the Tribe shall be entitled to personal 
state hunting and fishing licenses without 
payment of fees. However, the Tribe and its 
members shall be subject to the same fees 
and requirements as all other citizens of the 
State in applying for and obtaining commer- 
cial hunting and fishing licenses. The Tribe 
shall have the authority to impose hunting, 
fishing, and wildlife rules and regulations on 
the Reservation that are stricter than those 
adopted by the State. 

17.6 Riparian Rights. The littoral and ri- 
parian rights of the Catawba Indian Tribe in 
the Catawba River, or in any other streams 
or waters crossing their lands, shall not dif- 
fer in any respect from the rights of other 
owners whose land abuts non-tidal bodies of 
water or non-tidal water coursed In South 
Carolina. The right and obligations covered 
by this provision shall include but not be 
limited to: (i) the title to the river bed; (ii) 
the right to flood, pond, dam, and divert wa- 
ters of the river or its tributaries; (iii) the 
right to build docks and piers in the river; 
(iv) the right to fish in the river or its tribu- 
taries; and (v) the right to discharge waste 
or withdraw water from the river or its trib- 
utaries, The Reservation is located on the 
Catawba River between two hydroelectric 
reservoirs licensed by the. Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (“FERC"). The 
Tribe shall have the same rights and stand- 
ing as all other riparian owners and users of 
the Catawba River to intervene in any pro- 
ceeding or otherwise to contest or object to 
proposed actions or determinations of FERC 
or of any other governmental agency, com- 
mission, or court, whether federal, state, or 
local, with respect to the use of the Catawba 
River and its basin, including without Hmi- 
tation, with drawl of water from the river; 
navigability on the river; and water power 
and hydroelectric usage of the river. Not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law ef- 
fective now or hereafter adopted, the Tribe 
will have no special right or preferential 
standing greater than other riparian owners 
and users of the Catawba River to intervene 
in or contest any such agency action, deter- 
mination, or proceeding, including specifi- 
cally any action, or determinations by FERC 
regarding the licensing, use, or operation of 
the waters impounded by the existing res- 
ervoirs above and below the Reservation. 

These qualifications shall apply to the ex- 
isting reservation, to lands acquired for the 
expanded reservation, to any other lands ac- 
quired by or for the benefit of the Tribe, and 
to non-reservation lands. 

17.7 Alcoholic Beverages. Alcohol shall be 
prohibited on the Reservation unless the 
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Tribe adopts laws permitting the sale, pos- 
session, or consumption of alcohol on the 
Reservation. In such case, the Tribe shall 
adopt laws or ordinances that incorporate all 
state standards and regulations regarding 
hours, sales to minors, employment, con- 
sumption, possession, and standards for li- 
censing; except, however, that the Tribe may 
impose stricter standards and regulations 
than those prescribed by state law. If beer, 
wine, and liquor are sold on the Reservation, 
licenses must be issued by the State in ac- 
cordance with South Carolina law; and all 
beer, wine, and liquor taxes will be paid to 
the State in accordance with South Carolina 
law. 

18. Tazation. 

18.1 Indian Tribal Government Tar Status 
Act. The Indian Tribal Government Tax Sta- 
tus Act, 26 U.S.C. §7871, shall apply to the 
Tribe and its Reservation. In no event, how- 
ever, may the Tribe pledge or hypothecate 
the income or principal of the Education or 
Social Services and Elderly Trust Funds or 
otherwise use them as security or a source of 
payment for bonds the Tribe may issue. 

18.2 General Tar Liability. The Tribe, its 
members, the Tribal Trust Funds, and any 
other persons or entities affillated with or 
owned by the Tribe, members of the Tribe, or 
theTribal Trust Funds, whether resident, lo- 
cated, or doing business on the Reservation 
or off the Reservation, shall be subject to all 
federal, state, and local income taxes, sales 
taxes, real and personal property taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, estate taxes, and all other taxes, 
licenses, levies, and fees, except as expressly 
provided in this Agreement. Any other per- 
son or business entity which locates, oper- 
ates, or does business on the Reservation 
shall be subject without exception to all fed- 
eral, state, and local taxes, licenses, and 
fees, unless otherwise expressly provided in 
this Agreement. To the extent that the Tribe 
may be subject to any taxes under this sec- 
tion, the Tribe shall be taxed as if it were a 
business corporation incorporated under the 
laws of South Carolina unless otherwise ex- 
pressly provided. 

18.3 Bingo Tares. If the Tribe elects to 
sponsor and conduct games of bingo under 
the provisions of Section 16 of this Agree- 
ment, the gross revenues generated by such 
bingo games will be subject to the 10% tax 
levy specified in Section 16 exclusively, and 
no other federal, state or local taxes shall 
apply to revenues generated by the bingo 
games which are received by the Tribe. If the 
Tribe elects to sponsor and conduct games of 
bingo under a regular license allowed non- 
profit organizations under the Bingo Act, the 
Tribe will be taxed as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion under the Bingo Act with respect to all 
revenues generated from the bingo games. 

18.4 Income Tazes. 

18.4.1 The Tribe and Tribal Trust Funds. In- 
come of the Tribe, subdivisions and agencies 
of the Tribe, including entities owned by the 
Tribe or the Federal Government and the 
Tribal Trust Funds, and tax revenues col- 
lected by the Tribe by levy or assessment, 
shall be nontaxable for federal income tax 
purposes to the extent provided by federal 
law for recognized or restored Indian Tribes. 
Any tribal income and tax revenues which 
are nontaxable for federal income tax pur- 
poses because of the Tribe’s status as a rec- 
ognized or restored Indian Tribe shall also be 
nontaxable for purposes of any state and 
local taxes on income. 

18.4.2 Members of Tribe. Members of the 
Tribe shall be liable for payment of federal, 
state and local income taxes to the same ex- 
tent as any other person in the state, except 
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that income earned by members of the Tribe 
for work performing governmental functions 
solely on the Reservation shall be exempt 
from state taxes during the period estab- 
lished by §3.2 of this Agreement, and income 
earned by members of the Tribe from the 
sale of Catawba Indian pottery and artifacts, 
whether on or off the Reservation, which are 
made by members of the Tribe, shall be ex- 
empt from state, federal, and local income 
taxes. For purposes of federal income taxes, 
the income of members earned on the Res- 
ervation shall be taxable to the extent pro- 
vided by federal law for members of recog- 
nized or restored Indian tribes. No funds dis- 
tribute per capita pursuant to §13.7 shall be 
subject at the time of distribution to federal, 
state or local income taxes; however, income 
subsequently earned on shares distributed to 
members of the Tribe shall be subject to the 
same federal, state, and local income taxes 
as other persons in the state would pay. 
Compensation paid to Executive Committee 
members shall be subject to federal payroll 
taxes to the extent provided by Federal law 
for members of tribal councils of recognized 
or restored Indian tribes. 

18.4.3 Taxation of Others on the Reservation. 
Any person or other entity which is not ex- 
empt from income taxes under §18.4.1 or 
18.4.2 shal] be liable for all federal, state, and 
local income taxes otherwise due regardless 
of whether or not they are doing business on 
the Reservation. 

18.5 Real Property Tares. 

18.5.1 Exemption of Tribal Real Property. All 
lands held in trust by the United States for 
the Tribe as part of the Reservation shall be 
exempt from all property taxes levied by the 
State or by any county and school district or 
special purpose district. All buildings, fix- 
tures, and real property improvements 
owned by the Tribe or held in trust by the 
United States for the Tribe on the Reserva- 
tion shall be exempt from all property taxes 
levied by the State or by any county and 
school district or special purpose district. If 
the Tribe owns a partial interest in property 
or a business, the property tax exemption 
provided in this section is applicable to the 
extent of the Tribe’s interest. 

18.5.2.1 Exemption of Members’ Real Prop- 
erty. Single and multi-family residences, in- 
cluding mobile homes, that are situated on 
the Reservation shall be exempt from all 
property taxes levied by the State, or a 
county, a school district, or a special pur- 
pose district, if all of the following apply: 

18.5.2.1.1 They are owned by the Tribe, 
members of the Tribe or Tribal Trust Funds, 
and 

18.5.2.1.2 For single family residences, if 
they are occupied by members of the Tribe 
or the surviving spouse of a deceased mem- 
ber of the Tribe. 

18.5.2.1.3 For multi-family residences, if: 

18.5.2.1.3.1 If the property is valued on a 
per unit basis, those units which are occu- 
pied by a member of the Tribe or the surviv- 
ing spouse of a deceased member or are unoc- 
cupied are exempt from property taxes. All 
other occupied units are subject to property 
taxes to the same extent that similar prop- 
erty is assessed and taxed elsewhere in the 
same jurisdiction. Occupancy is determined 
on the assessment date for the property; 

18.5.2.1.3.2 If the property is not valued on 
a per unit basis, the property is exempt from 
property taxes based on the percentage of 
units which are occupied by a member of the 
Tribe or the surviving spouse of a deceased 
member of the Tribe, and the property is 
subject to property taxes to the same extent 
that similar property is assessed and taxed 
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elsewhere in the same jurisdiction based on 
the percentage of units not so occupied. In 
calculating the value, unoccupied units must 
not be considered. Occupancy is determined 
on the assessment date for the property. 

18.5.2.1.4 Rental property constructed by 
the Tribe on the Reservation through an In- 
dian Housing Authority which is financed by 
HUD is exempt from all property taxes. In 
lieu of the taxes, the authority may agree to 
make payments to the county or a political 
subdivision for improvements, services, and 
facilities furnished by the county or political 
subdivision for the benefit of the housing 
project. However, the payments may not ex- 
ceed the estimated cost to the county or po- 
litical subdivision of the improvements, 
services, or facilities furnished. 

18.5.2.2 For purposes of this section, resi- 
dential property shall be deemed owned by a 
member of the Tribe if the member or the 
surviving spouse of a member owns at least 
a one-half undivided interest in the property; 
and property shall be deemed occupied by 
members of the Tribe if at least one member 
or the surviving spouse of a member is living 
in the single-family residence or in each unit 
of any multi-family residence. 

18.5.3 Tazation of Other Real Property. All 
buildings, fixtures, and real property im- 
provements located on the Reservation 
which are not exempt from real property 
taxes under sections 18.5.1 or 18.5.2 shall be 
subject to all property taxes levied by the 
State, county, and any school district or spe- 
cial purpose to the same extent that similar 
buildings, fixtures, or improvements are as- 
sessed and taxed elsewhere in the same juris- 
diction. However, the underlying land or 
leasehold in the land will not be subject to 
real property taxes. All buildings fixtures, 
and improvements subject to real property 
taxes shall be eligible for any tax abatement 
or temporary exemption allowed new busi- 
ness investments to the same extent as simi- 
lar properties qualify for exemption or 
abatement in the same county. 

18.5.4 Tribal Property Tares. The Tribe 
shall be authorized to levy taxes on build- 
ings, fixtures,' improvements, and personal 
property located on the Reservation, even 
though such properties may be exempt from 
property taxation by the state or its subdivi- 
sions, and may use such tax revenues for ap- 
propriate tribal purposes. The Tribe may 
also exempt or abate any such taxes. York 
and Lancaster Counties and the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission will provide the nec- 
essary assistance to the Tribe if the Tribe 
chooses to assess tribal real property taxes 
as if they were property taxes imposed by a 
political subdivision. 

18.5.5 Taration of Non-Reservation Prop- 
erties. Real property and improvements 
owned by the Tribe or by members of the 
Tribe or by both and not located on the Res- 
ervation shall be subject to all property 
taxes levied by the State and the county and 
by the school district and any special pur- 
pose districts or other political subdivisions 
where such property is located. 

18.5.6 Fee in Lieu of Tares on Non-Reserva- 
tion Property Held in Trust. All non-reserva- 
tion real property held in trust by the Sec- 
retary shall be subject to the payment of a 
fee or fees in an amount equivalent to the 
real property tax that would have been paid 
to the applicable taxing authority had the 
property not been held in trust. 

18.6 Personal Property Tares. 

18.6.1 Personal Property Owned by Tribe. 
All personal property owned by the Tribe 
during the period established by §3.2 of this 
Agreement and used solely on the Reserva- 
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tion shall be exempt from personal property 
taxes. Except, however, motor vehicles 
owned by the Tribe during the period shall 
be exempt from personal property taxes even 
if used off the Reservation. 

18.6.2 Personal Property Owned by Tribal 
Members. All personal property owned by 
members of the Tribe shall be subject to per- 
sonal property taxes levied by the State and 
by the county, school district, special pur- 
pose district, and other subdivision of the 
State, where the property is deemed to be lo- 
cated. 

18.6.3 Tazation of Other Personal Property. 
All personal property located on the Res- 
ervation which is not exempt from personal 
property taxes under §18.6.1 shall be subject 
to personal property taxes levied by the 
State, county and any school or special pur- 
pose district encompassing the Reservation 
to the same extent that similar personal 
property is assessed and taxes elsewhere in 
the jurisdiction. 

18.6.4 Determination of Ownership. For pur- 
poses of §18.5.1 through 18.6.3, determination 
of whether the Tribe is the owner of property 
must be made in the same manner as for 
other taxpayers for South Carolina tax pur- 
poses. 

18.7 Levy Against Property for Failure to 
Pay Property Tares. Subject to perfected se- 
curity interests, if a taxpayer subject to 
property taxes under §§18.5.1 through 18.6.3 
fails to pay the taxes owed, the appropriate 
taxing authority shall have the power to 
levy against any personal property subject 
to personal property taxes owned by the tax- 
payer within the county whether on or off 
the Reservation in order to satisfy the taxes 
due. 

18.7.1 If this levy against the personal 
property is not sufficient to satisfy the tax 
lien, the county or other political subdivi- 
sion may contact the State, and the State 
shall levy against other taxable property of 
the taxpayer in the State and remit any pro- 
ceeds to the county or appropriate taxing au- 
thority which is owed the tax. 

18.7.2 If the county or other political sub- 
division cannot satisfy its lien, the county 
may require the Tribe to cease allowing the 
taxpayer to do business on the Reservation. 

18.7.3 If the taxpayer is in bankruptcy, 
the bankruptcy statutes shall apply to this 
Section. 

18.7.4 The State or any political subdivi- 
sion may not seize real property located on 
the Reservation, 

18.8 Vehicle License Fees. The Tribe and its 
members shall be subject to all license and 
registration fees and requirements, all peri- 
odic inspection fees and requirements, and 
all fuel taxes imposed by federal, state, and 
local governments on motor vehicles, boats, 
and airplanes, and other means of convey- 
ance. 

18.9 Sales and Use Tares. The Tribe, its 
members, and the Tribal Trust Funds shall 
be liable for the payment of allstate and 
local sales and use taxes to the same extent 
as any other person or entity in the state, 
except as specifically provided below. 

18.9.1 Tribal Purchases Exemption. Pur- 
chases made by the Tribe for tribal govern- 
ment functions during the period established 
by §3.2 of this Agreement shall be exempt 
from state and local sales and use taxes. 

18.9.2 Catawba Pottery Exemption. Catawba 
pottery and artifacts made by members of 
the Tribe and sold on or off the Reservation 
by the Tribe or members of the Tribe shall 
be exempt from state and local sales and use 
tax 


18.9.3 Tribal Sales Tar. During the period 
established by §3.2 of this Agreement, the 
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sale on the Reservation of all other items, 
whether made on or off the Reservation, 
shall be exempt from state and local sales 
and use taxes, but shall be subject to a spe- 
cial tribal sales tax levied by the Tribal 
Council equal to the state and any local 
sales tax that would be levied in the jurisdic- 
tion encompassing the Reservation but for 
this exemption. The South Carolina sales 
and use tax laws, regulations, and rulings 
shall apply to the special tribal sales tax, 
and the special tribal sales tax will be ad- 
ministered and collected by the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission. The South Carolina 
Tax Commission will separately account for 
the special tribal sale tax, and the State 
Treasurer will remit the special tribal sales 
tax revenues periodically to the Tribe at no 
cost to the Tribe. The tribal sales tax shall 
not apply to retail sales occurring on the 
Reservation as a result of delivery from out- 
side the Reservation when the gross proceeds 
of sale are $100 or less. In such case, the 
State sale tax shall apply. The Tribe shall 
impose a tribal Use tax on the storage, use 
or other consumption on the Reservation of 
tangible personal property purchased at re- 
tail outside the State when the vendor does 
not collect the tax. However, any use taxes 
which are collected by a vendor which is not 
located in the state will be subject to state 
use taxes and the use tax will be remitted to 
the state and not the Tribe. Any use taxes 
not collected by the vendor and remitted to 
the state will be subject to the Tribal use tax 
and must be collected directly by the Tribe. 

18.10 Payments in Lieu of Tares. The Tribe 
shall pay a fee in lieu of school taxes. That 
fee shall be determined by the county in the 
same manner and shall be the same amount 
that is paid by students from outside the 
county entering schools in the county. The 
fee payable by the Tribe shall be reduced by 
any funds received by the government for 
Impact Aid under 20 U.S.C. 236 et seq. or any 
other federal funds designed to compensate 
school districts for loss of revenue due to the 
non-taxability of Indian property. Any fee 
paid on behalf of a child under this section 
will be excluded from federal and state in- 
come of the child or his family for federal 
and state income tax purposes, 

18.11 Estate Tares. Members of the Tribe 
shall be Mable for payment for all estate and 
inheritance taxes, except, however, that the 
undistributed share of any member in the 
trust fund established pursuant to §13.7 shall 
be exempt from federal and state estate and 
inheritance taxes. 

18.12 Eligibility for Consideration to Become 
an Enterprise Zone or General Purpose Foreign 
Trade Zones. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law or regulation, the Tribe 
Shall be eligible to become, sponsor and oper- 
ate (1) an ‘“‘enterprise zone”’ pursuant to title 
VII of the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1987 (42 U.S.C. 11501-11505) or any 
other applicable Federal (or State) laws or 
regulations; or (2) a “foreign-trade zone” or 
“subzone” pursuant to the Foreign Trade 
Zones Act of 1934, as amended (19 U.S.C. 8la- 
8lu) and the regulations thereunder, to the 
same extent as other federally recognized In- 
dian Tribes. 

18.13 Indian Tribal Government Tar Status 
Act. The Indian Tribal Government Tax Sta- 
tus Act, 26 U.S.C. §7871, applies to the Tribe 
and its Reservation for South Carolina in- 
come tax purposes to the same extent as pro- 
vided in the Federal Implementing legisla- 
tion. 

19. General Provisions. 

19.1 General Applicability of State Law. Ex- 
cept as expressly otherwise provided in the 
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implementing legislation, the Tribe and its 
members, any lands or natural resources 
owned by the Tribe, and any land or natural 
resources held in trust by the United States 
or by any other person or entity for the 
Tribe, shall be subject to the laws of the 
State and the civil, criminal and regulatory 
jurisdiction of the State, to the same extent 
as any other person or land in the State. 

19.2 Nonadmissibility. This Agreement rep- 
resents the compromise settlement of the 
Tribe’s claim, and no term, condition, part, 
or provision of this Agreement shall be 
deemed an admission of liability on the part 
of any of the parties to this Agreement or 
the holder of property in the claim area in 
any pending or future suit in connection 
with the Tribe’s claim. 

19.3 Impact of Subsequently Enacted Laws. 
The provisions of any Federal law enacted 
after the date of enactment of the Federal 
law implementing this Agreement shall not 
apply in the State if such provision would 
materially affect or preempt the application 
of the laws of the State, including applica- 
tion of the laws of State to lands owned by 
or held in trust for Indians, or Indian Na- 
tions, tribes or bands of Indians. However, 
such federal law shall apply within the State 
if the State grants its approval by a law or 
joint resolution enacted by the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina and signed by the 
Governor. 

19.4 Severability. The implementing legis- 
lation shall provide that if the provisions of 
Sections 4, 5 or 6 of this Agreement, once in- 
corporated into the implementing legisla- 
tion, are held invalid, then all of the imple- 
menting legislation is invalid. Should any 
other section of this Agreement be held in- 
valid once incorporated into the implement- 
ing legislation, the remaining sections of the 
implementing legislation shall remain in full 
force and effect. 

19.5 Subsequent Amendments to the State 
Act or Settlement Agreement. The Federal Im- 
plementing legislation shall give the United 
States’ consent to the Tribe and the State to 
amend the Settlement Agreement and/or the 
State Act, provided that consent to such 
amendment is given by both the State and 
the Tribe, and that such amendment relates 
to: 
(1) the jurisdiction, enforcement, or appli- 
cation of civil, criminal, regulatory, or tax 
laws of the Tribe and the State; 

(2) the allocation or determination of gov- 
ernmental responsibility of the State and 
the Tribe over specified subject matters or 
specified geographical areas, or both, includ- 
ing provision for concurrent jurisdiction be- 
tween the State and the Tribe; 

(3) the allocation of jurisdiction between 
the Tribal courts and the State courts; or 

(4) technical and other corrections and re- 
visions to conform the State Act and the 
Agreement in Principle attached to the 
State Act to the Settlement Agreement in- 
corporated by reference in this act. 

19.6 Effective Date of State Act. The State 
implementing legislation shall provide that 
the act will take effect when the Governor 
certifies that the Counties of York and Lan- 
caster have taken all actions required of 
them by the Settlement Agreement. How- 
ever, the Governor may not make the certifi- 
cation until the Congress of the United 
States has passed and the President of the 
United States has signed into law Federal 
Implementing legislation which he alSo cer- 
tifies as consistent with the Settlement 
Agreement. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
New Mexico has explained, H.R. 2399 
settles what could have proved to be a 
costly and protracted lawsuit between 
the Catawba Nation and some 60,000 
landholders in the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

Over the past 20 or so years, the num- 
ber of these settlements has grown. It 
is my view that such settlements are 
eminently more productive and bene- 
ficial to all parties than resorting to 
lengthy and often acrimonious court 
battles. However, while I support the 
objectives of H.R. 2399, I rise to outline 
a concern I have with this legislation: 
the amount of the Federal contribution 
to the monetary portion of the settle- 
ment agreement. 

Under the terms of that agreement, 
the United States is charged with pay- 
ing almost two-thirds of the settlement 
fund—or $32 million. This amount was 
apportioned in negotiations between 
South Carolina and the Catawba. It is 
my understanding that no Federal rep- 
resentative was present during that 
process in other than an observer ca- 
pacity, and then only sporadically. It 
seems to me quite irregular for two 
third-parties to saddle the United 
States, which is not even a party to the 
Nation’s lawsuit, with a multimillion- 
dollar obligation without the direct 
participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, I am troubled with the 
amount of the Federal contribution 
vis-a-vis that of the State of South 
Carolina. Under the terms of the settle- 
ment agreement, the United States is 
required to contribute $32 million to 
the settlement fund, while the State of 
South Carolina and other local entities 
are required to contribute $18 million. 
Since this money is, in effect, restitu- 
tion for the taking of the Catawba 
lands over the years it seems to me to 
be logical to apportion the percentage 
of the contribution based on the 
amount of culpability for that taking. 
Reference to the historical under- 
pinnings of this case lead me to con- 
clude that the more peccant parties are 
the State and its citizens, and thus it is 
the State that should bear the lion’s 
share of the payment. 

The Federal Government was cer- 
tainly not blameless. After the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris which ended the 
Revolutionary War, the United States 
assumed the obligations of the British 
Crown under treaties previously signed 
by that government and the tribes. 
This included the Treaty of Pine Tree 
Hill of 1760 and the Treaty of Augusta 
of 1763, in which 144,000 acres were set 
aside in perpetuity for the Catawba’s 
exclusive occupation and use. Yet de- 
spite treaty and concomitant trust ob- 
ligations, the United States did noth- 
ing to prevent the alienation of the Ca- 
tawba lands by the State of South 
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Carolina between 1789 and 1840. Over 
the ensuing years, various agencies and 
officials of the Federal Government ig- 
nored repeated entreaties by the Ca- 
tawba seeking protection of their 
rights and the return of their lands. 

While the culpability of the United 
States can thus be characterized as 
passive malfeasance, that of the State 
of South Carolina was clearly active. 
From the time of the signing of the 
Treaty of Augusta, the Colony of South 
Carolina and then the State allowed 
extensive non-Indian settlement and 
leasing of the Catawba lands. Then, in 
1840, the Nation and the State signed 
the Treaty of Nation Ford pursuant to 
which the Catawha ceded title of all its 
lands to the State. This cession was 
clearly in violation of the Trade and 
Intercourse Act of 1790, which requires 
any transfer of Indian lands to States 
or private parties to be approved by the 
Congress. It is the violation of this 
statute upon which the Catawba base 
their legal suit. 

This active versus passive dichot- 
omy, much like the active/passive the- 
ory of tort law, seems to me to require 
a different calculation of the amounts 
that should be contributed by the 
State and the Federal Government, 
with the balance leaning considerably 
more in the latter’s favor. Unfortu- 
nately, however, I do not have the lux- 
ury of pursuing that redistribution. It 
is clear to me that given the positions 
of the negotiating parties, and the 
close proximity in which the October 
deadline for resolution of this settle- 
ment looms, that we have little choice 
but to hold our noses and approve the 
settlement as is. Any change in the 
funding formula would likely result in 
the unraveling of the settlement agree- 
ment and the requirement that nego- 
tiations begin anew. In the interim, the 
Nation would be required to serve its 
62,000 summonses and we would be 
faced with that which all parties have 
sought most strenuously to avoid. 

It is my hope that in any future set- 
tlement negotiations in which the par- 
ties contemplate a Federal contribu- 
tion such as in this case, officials from 
the Department of the Interior or re- 
lated agencies will take a more active 
participatory role in the negotiation 
process in order to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the United States. In fact, I 
foresee introducing legislation to re- 
quire just that. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I note that 
the good that will result from the pas- 
sage of this legislation in my mind out- 
weighs my apprehension in regards to 
this issue. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this legislation, and look forward 
to its swift passage by both Houses. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be my pleasure 
to yield time to the gentleman from 
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South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT], without 
whose involvement and persistent ef- 
forts this bill would not have become a 
reality. The gentleman has been insist- 
ent, effective, and steadfast in pursuing 
this goal to serve his constituents so 
that we will not all be faced with a 
lawsuit come the end of October. I real- 
ly want to commend the gentleman for 
his excellent work and his persistence. 

Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. SPRATT]. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Speaker, first let 
me extend my thanks and appreciation 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Native American Affairs of the 
Committee on Natural Resources, the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON], who has been enormous in his 
assistance to us; and also to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
chairman of the committee, and to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
AS], who has just made a very generous 
statement of support. I understand his 
concerns about the level of Federal 
participation, and we have discussed 
this before. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent more than 
2,000 Catawba Indians who will benefit 
if this bill becomes law, as well as 
some 62,000 innocent landowners who 
will be sued if this bill does not become 
law. In the interest of my constituents, 
I would like to provide the background 
of H.R. 2399. 

I must first disclose that I am a land- 
owner in the area of some 225 square 
miles claimed by the Catawba Indian 
Tribe, and I am 1 of 77 defendants 
named in their original law suit, Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina v. 
State of South Carolina, et al., docketed 
as Civil Action No. 80-2050 in the U.S. 
District Court for South Carolina. 
Along with other named defendants, I 
moved for summary judgment. The dis- 
trict court granted my motion and is- 
sued an order releasing my land in the 
claim area from the suit. The Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the 
district court as to all but approxi- 
mately 90 acres that I own, and re- 
manded for a further showing of facts 
on my part. Because of my interest, I 
have sought the guidance of the House 
Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct, and the committee advised 
me not to introduce the settlement leg- 
islation, which I did not introduce. My 
colleague from South Carolina, Con- 
gressman DERRICK, introduced this bill. 
The Committee on Standards also ad- 
vised that I should not vote for passage 
of this bill, which I will not do. How- 
ever, the Committee on Standards did 
inform me that because of the impor- 
tance of this bill to a large part of my 
constituency, I may speak on the legis- 
lation when the House considers it, so 
long as I disclose my interest. 

This bill will settle a land claim out- 
standing for more than 150 years and a 
lawsuit brought by the Catawbas, 
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which has been pending for more than 
13 years. As part of the settlement, the 
bill will grant the Catawbas Federal 
recognition as an Indian tribe, restor- 
ing a relationship terminated by Con- 
gress in 1962. 

This settlement has not come easily. 
For the past 4 years, both sides have 
been engaged in long, hard, and some- 
times contentious negotiations. H.R. 
2399 is the fruit of those efforts. The 
bill is supported by the tribe, the Office 
of Management and Budget, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Native 
American Rights Fund, the National 
Congress of American Indians, and the 
State of South Carolina, which enacted 
implementing legislation on June 14, 
1993. A bill virtually identical to this 
bill passed the Senate on August 6, 
1993. 

The first congressional hearing on 
the status of the Catawbas and their 
land claim was held by a Senate com- 
mittee in the 1930's. As far back as 
June 12, 1979, a little more than 1 year 
before the pending suit was filed, the 
House Interior Committee held a hear- 
ing to examine the present Catawba 
claim. On July 2, 1993, the House Natu- 
ral Resources Committee, Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, held a hearing on 
the bill before us, and on July 22, 1993, 
the Senate Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs also held a hearing on the com- 
panion bill in the other body. All three 
hearing records provide extensive 
background on this dispute, the history 
of the tribe, and the 150-year-old land 
claim. 

I would like to submit for the 
RECORD a summary of the agreement in 
principle and the State and Federal im- 
plementing legislation: 

MONETARY PROVISIONS OF SETTLEMENT 

At the Interior Committee’s first hearing 
on the Catawba claim on June 12, 1979, Ken- 
neth Woodington, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the State of South Carolina, told the 
Committee in his testimony (p. 26, Serial No. 
96-17): 

“As far as a cash contribution, and any 
other sort of contribution by the State, we 
defer to the representatives of the South 
Carolina General Assembly but we 
would ask that the committee take into con- 
sideration, as is being done in Maine, past 
contributions of the State to the tribe. For 
instance, in the 1940s, the State contributed 
enough funds to purchase 3,200 acres of land. 
At that time, it was only $75,000, but it did 
purchase 3,200 acres of land. . .” 

Congressman Udall, then Chairman of the 
Interior Committee, asked of Mr. Woodward 
(p. 26, Serial No. 96-17): 

“You do not reject outright, depending on 
the actions of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture, some contribution beyond the land... 
I certainly agree with what has been said 
earlier about the pattern in the East, which 
has been for some sort of modest contribu- 
tion, at the least, from the State, and that is 
the way I would lean at this point. . .” 

Since the Treaty of 1840, the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina has appropriated 
in the aggregate over $375,000 for the Ca- 
tawba Indian tribe, according to Dr. Thomas 
Blumer of the Library of Congress, a scholar 
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of the tribe. Dr. Blumer conditions his sum- 
mary by saying that he cannot verify how 
much was actually disbursed, but he has 
identified from legislation enacted these 
sums of money which were appropriated by 
the State of South Carolina over more than 
a hundred years. 

In addition to past payments, and 630 acres 
of land that it holds in trust for the tribe, 
the State of South Carolina has agreed to 
contribute $12.5 million over five years. 
Local government and private sector sources 
are to contribute another $5.5 million. State, 
local,and private sector sources will pay, 
therefore, $18 million toward settlement, 
which is more than the ‘‘modest contribu- 
tion” Chairman Udall alluded to fourteen 
years ago. 

Here is an outline of the monetary pay- 
ments called for by the Agreement in Prin- 
ciple’ and by state and federal implementing 
legislation: 

1. Total Payments to Catawbas over 5 
Years: Payments to the Catawbas from all 
sources will total $50 million over five years. 

2. Sources of Payment: 

(A) $32 million will come from the federal 
government. 

(B) $18 million will come from state, local, 
and private sector sources. 

(C) The state will provide $2.5 million per 
year for five years, accompanied by local 
government contributions. 

(D) York County and Lancaster County 
will contribute $2.6 million per the following 
schedule: York County: $470,000 per year for 
five years; and Lancaster County: $50,000 per 
year for five years. 

(E) Private sector sources include: $500,000, 
now being held in escrow, paid by Crescent 
Resources, Inc. for a court-approved release 
of land; $500,000, put forth by Duke Power 
Company as a matching challenge offer; 
$500,000 from private sources matching 
Duke's challenge offer, which still must be 
solicited and committed; and $1,400,000 from 
title insurance companies. 

3. Final Resolution of All Catawba Claims: 
When the implementing legislation has been 
enacted, the land and landowners in the 
claim area will be freed of the Catawbas' 
claims. The existing suit will be dismissed 
with prejudice, and the Catawbas’ claims 
will be extinguished by an Act of Congress. 

4. Trust Funds: 

(A) Settlement payments will be placed in 
five trust funds held by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the benefit of the Catawba In- 
dian Tribe. The Trust Funds are designated: 
Land Acquisition Trust Fund, Economic De- 
velopment Trust Fund, Education Trust 
Fund, Elderly Assistance Trust Fund, and 
Per Capita Distribution Fund, 

(B) The settlement plan permits the Ca- 
tawbas to place any of their trust funds 
under outside management by an investment 
firm, provided the firm is approved by the 
Secretary and has a record of competence In 
managing pension funds and endowments. 
The Secretary would be exculpated from li- 
ability for losses by the trusts but would re- 
tain oversight responsibilities. 

(C) The following are the specific alloca- 
tions of funds: 15% for the Per Capita Trust; 
33% of State, County, Private Contributions 
for Education Trust; and 10% maximum for 
attorney's fees and expenses. 

TRIBAL SOVEREIGNTY AND JURISDICTION 

At the hearing held before the Interior 
Committee on June 12, 1979, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Ken Woodington also laid out 
the jurisdiction and sovereignty the state 
wanted the Catawbas to have if the tribe 
were recognized and a new reservation estab- 
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lished. Assistant Attorney General 
Woodington used for comparison the Rhode 
Island Settlement Agreement, which Con- 
gress had recently enacted, which reserved 
virtually all civil and criminal jurisdiction 
in the state. He made it clear that the State 
of South Carolina did not want jurisdiction 
of the Catawba tribe governed by Public Law 
280. 
To the concept of limited jurisdiction that 
Woodington laid out, Chairman Udall re- 
sponded as follows (p. 12, Serial No. 96-17): 

“I would be inclined to agree with you on 
the jurisdictional question. I think it is one 
thing to have the Navajo Reservation in my 
State, which is as big as West Virginia, with 
a long history of self-government and special 
problems. It is one thing to see criminal and 
civil jurisdiction in the Navajos. It is quite 
another thing to say in an Eastern State 
where you do not have an established res- 
ervation, to then go out and buy and estab- 
lish a new reservation, and then give a tribe 
without an existing tribal structure civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. I think you are on 
sound ground there...” 

The sovereignty and jurisdiction of the Ca- 
tawba tribe has been established accord- 
ingly, following the other Eastern Indian 
settlements as precedents, but in the end 
granting this tribe more civil and criminal 
jurisdiction than most of the Eastern Indian 
settlements to date. Here is a summary of 
the jurisdictional provisions of the imple- 
menting legislation: 

1. Federal Restoration of the Catawba In- 
dian Tribe: The trust relationship between 
the Catawba Tribe and the United States 
will be restored. The tribe and its members 
will qualify for federal Indian programs, such 
as health and education benefits, housing 
loans, and grants and loans for reservation 
development. 

2. Reservation: 

(A) The State will convey the existing 630- 
acre reservation to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. 

(B) The Secretary, acting for the Cataw- 
bas, may acquire in specified acquisition 
zones up to 3,000 acres of developable land, 
including the existing reservation, plus up to 
600 additional acres of non-developable flood 
plain and wetland or park and recreation 
land dedicated permanently to public use. 
All acquisitions must be from willing sellers, 
and not by condemnation. 

(C) After a comprehensive land study is 
completed, the tribe may seek approval of 
the county council and state legislature to 
acquire up to 600 additional acres. 

(D) The Secretary and Tribe must use 
“every reasonable effort" to enlarge the ex- 
isting reservation “by assembling a compos- 
ite tract of contiguous parcels that border 
and surround the existing reservation.” 

(E) If the Secretary and tribe desire to pur- 
chase non-contiguous lands to be placed in 
reservation status, they first must submit an 
acquisition and land-use plan to county plan- 
ning authorities and to the county council 
where the land is situated. The County coun- 
cil will review the plan according to criteria 
in the settlement agreement and make rec- 
ommendations to the Governor. The Gov- 
ernor will review the application and coun- 
tycouncil’s recommendation and decide 
whether to allow acquisition. The Governor's 
approval cannot be unreasonably withheld 
and will be reviewable under the South Caro- 
lina Administrative Procedure Act. 

(F) If the tribe is unable to acquire all of 
the additional land in the vicinity of the ex- 
isting reservation, a second expansion zone 
is designated north of the Catawba River. 
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Non-contiguous tracts are limited to three, 
with no more than two in any one expansion 
zone. 

3. Tribal Self-Government; 

(A) The tribe will have authority to regu- 
late the conduct of its members on the res- 
ervation and certain other on-reservation ac- 
tivities. If it chooses, the tribe may establish 
a tribal court. All laws and regulations of 
the state will apply on the reservation, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided. In certain areas, 
the tribe may supplement these laws with 
tribal laws. The tribe will have jurisdiction 
over internal tribal matters, including mem- 
bership criteria; laws that regulate the use 
of tribal property; petty crimes and rules of 
conduct applicable to tribal members and 
others doing business on the reservation; the 
exclusion of non-members from the reserva- 
tion, except for public roads and easements. 

(B) The criminal jurisdiction of the tribal 
court will be restricted to members and lim- 
ited in subject matter to the jurisdiction of 
state magistrate’s courts. State law will gen- 
erally apply to activities of non-members on 
the reservation. The tribe may also allow its 
tribal court to exercise jurisdiction over con- 
tract disputes where the parties provide for 
tribal court jurisdiction or where the per- 
formance of the contract occurs substan- 
tially on the reservation. In addition, the 
tribal court may exercise jurisdiction over 
domestic matters where both spouses are 
members of the tribe and reside on the res- 
ervation; over child custody matters arising 
under the Indian Child Welfare Act; over in- 
tentional torts committed on the reservation 
which cause bodily harm or damage to tan- 
gible property; and over negligence actions 
arising on the reservation, except that non- 
members can remove an action in negligence 
if the amount exceeds the jurisdictional lim- 
its of the magistrate’s court. 

4. Taxation: 

(A) Reservation land will be exempt from 
real property taxation, as are all Indian res- 
ervations. In addition, buildings, fixtures, 
and improvements owned by the tribe on the 
reservation will be exempt. Homes of tribal 
members residing on the reservation will not 
be subject to real property taxes, but resi- 
dents on the reservation will pay personal 
property taxes and income taxes; and for 
each reservation child attending public 
school, the tribe will make a payment in lieu 
of school district taxes. Certain state tax ex- 
emptions will expire after 99 years. 

(B) Sales on the reservation will not be 
subject to state sales tax, but the tribe will 
levy its own sales tax in the same amount 
and be subject to audit by the State Tax 
Commission. 

5. Gambling and Bingo: 

(A) The tribe and the State have agreed 
that the federal law known as the “Indian 
Gaming Regulatory Act” will not apply to 
the Catawba Indian Tribe. 

(B) In lieu of having the Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act apply, the tribe will have the 
option of sponsoring bingo games under a 
special license issued by the South Carolina 
Tax Commission. The tribe's license will 
allow more frequent sessions (up to six days 
a week) and higher stakes (up to $100,000.00) 
than allowed other bingo operators licensed 
by the state. Bingo operations will be super- 
vised and audited by the State Tax Commis- 
sion, and the State Tax Commission will 
levy a 10% tax on gross receipts, payable to 
the State. 

(C) The tribe may operate bingo games at 
two sites in the state. If the tribe chooses to 
operate within the claim area but off the res- 
ervation, the area must be zoned compatibly, 
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and the tribe must consult with city or coun- 
ty authorities before the site is selected. If 
the tribe chooses to operate outside the 
claim area anywhere else in the state, the 
approval of the county government and mu- 
nicipal government, if any, are required. 

6. Tribal Membership: All persons named 
on the 1962 tribal roll and all their lineal de- 
scendants are eligible for membership in the 
tribe. 

7. Application of General Laws: All envi- 
ronmental and public health laws, federal 
and state, will apply on the reservation. The 
tribe’s water rights in the Catawba River 
will be no more nor less than the rights of 
any riparian landowner; and the tribe will 
not be able to restrict passage on the river. 
The tribe will adopt the York County Build- 
ing Code, and may contract with York Coun- 
ty for enforcement. The tribe will have the 
authority to zone the reservation, but is 
obliged to consult with York and Lancaster 
County before implementing its land-use 
plan or zoning law. By the same token, the 
counties and the tribe are required to con- 
sult with each other regarding major devel- 
opments that might impact the reservation 
and the surrounding area. 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION TO SETTLEMENT 

From the outset, it was assumed by every- 
one that the federal government had to con- 
tribute significantly if this claim was ever to 
be settled. Attorney General Griffin Bell as- 
sumed as much when he reviewed the East- 
ern Indian land claims for the Carter Admin- 
istration, and all the parties at the first 
hearing before the House Interior Committee 
presumed a significant federal contribution. 
Indeed, H.R. 3274, filed on March 27, 1979, and 
printed on page 2 of Serial No. 96-17, called 
for payment of the full settlement out of the 
United States Treasury. 

Nevertheless, it is fair to ask, “Why should 
the federal government contribute $32 mil- 
lion to this settlement?” 

The short answer is that the Catawbas lost 
their land and have now lost most of their 
claim for recovery because of the failure of 
the federal government to protect their 
rights and interests, not once but contin- 
ually over a period of two hundred years. 
Consider this long list of occasions on which 
the federal government turned a deaf ear to 
the Catawbas, ignored their plight, and did 
nothing to protect their interests, even when 
the government clearly occupied a trust re- 
lationship and knew the tribe had a poten- 
tially valid claim: 

(1) As early as 1782, Catawba Indians trav- 
eled to Philadelphia to petition Congress for 
protection of their reservation lands from 
encroachment by white settlers. They were 
referred to the South Carolina General As- 
sembly. 

(2) In 1791, the chiefs of the Catawba Tribe 
met President George Washington as he 
traveled from Camden, South Carolina to 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and asked for pro- 
tection of their lands from encroachment by 
white settlers. Washington noted their en- 
treaty in his journal, but no follow-up is re- 
corded. 

(3) In 1825, President James Monroe and 
Secretary of War John Calhoun reported to 
the Senate that the Catawbas were among 
those tribes which still held lands within the 
United States. A War Department chart indi- 
cated that the Catawbas possessed 144,000 
acres, 

(4) In 1848, the Catawbas wrote a letter to 
President James K. Polk, protesting the 
Treaty of 1840, made between the Catawbas 
and the State of South Carolina, by which 
the tribe ceded title to the State of their 
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144,000 acres. Polk was born and lived until 
he was 12 years of age less than five miles 
from Catawba country, and had many rel- 
atives who remained there. He must have 
known of the tribe’s circumstances, yet 
records do not show any action to assist 
them. 

(5) In the Act of July 29, 1848, and again in 
the Act of July 31, 1854, Congress dem- 
onstrated its awareness of the Treaty of 1840 
by appropriating money for removal of the 
Catawbas west of the Mississippi, but except 
for this appropriation for removal, which 
was never spent, Congress did nothing to re- 
dress the tribe’s grievances or protect their 
interests. 

(6) In 1887, Catawba Chief Thomas Morrison 
visited the Interior Department and peti- 
tioned the United States for assistance in 
settling the Catawbas' claim to 144,000 acres. 
In the same year, James Kegg, a Catawba, 
and son of the chief who signed the Treaty of 
1840, wrote L.L.C. Lamar, Secretary of the 
Interior, requesting federal assistance in 
reaching a settlement concerning Catawba 
lands in South Carolina. No action was 
taken. 

(7) In 1895, a group of Catawbas submitted 
their “Petition and Memorial in the Matter 
of Claims and Demands of the Catawba In- 
dian Association, to the United States." No 
action was taken. 

(8) In 1905, the Catawba Tribe retained a 
Washington attorney by the name of Chester 
Howe, who submitted to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs a formal request for assistance 
based on the requirements of the Noninter- 
course Act. It was accompanied by legal 
briefs and a lengthy history of the claim. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs denied 
the request on the ground that the Catawbas 
and their lands were not protected by federal 
law, a ground later found by the federal 
courts to be erroneous. 

(9) In 1908, the Catawba Tribe petitioned 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs again, 
and was denied again. 

(10) In 1910, the United States Indian Serv- 
ice initiated an investigation of the Cataw- 
bas’ claim against the State of South Caro- 
lina. Special Indian Agent Davis submitted a 
report advising the tribe to submit its claim 
to the state legislature. The tribe submitted 
the claim to the state legislature, which de- 
clined to take responsibility for the claim or 
the tribe. 

(11) Between 1926 and 1943, repeated inquir- 
ies were made by the tribe, its attorneys, 
and Congressman James P. Richards. A hear- 
ing was held by the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs in Rock Hill, South Carolina, at 
which the Treaty of 1840 was discussed at 
length. In 1940, BIA official Ward Shepard re- 
ported that the Catawba Tribe had a claim 
against the State of South Carolina arising 
out of the Treaty of 1840. 

(12) In 1943, the State of South Carolina 
paid for the purchase of 3,434 acres for the 
Catawba Indian Tribe. The State sought a re- 
lease in consideration of this purchase at a 
cost of some $75,000. The Department of Inte- 
rior refused to allow the tribe to release its 
claim against the State. The land was pur- 
chased by the State and conveyed to the 
United States as trustee under a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding with the Catawbas. 

(13) From 1943-1962, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs assumed responsibility for the tribe 
under a Memorandum of Understanding. In 
1958, as part of the assimilation movement, 
the BIA began efforts to terminate federal 
supervision and services to the Catawba In- 
dian Tribe. The tribe agreed to termination 
and division of tribal assets, but pressed BIA 
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officials about the status of their land claim. 
When the tribe adopted a resolution approv- 
ing termination in January 1959, it insisted 
on inclusion of a proviso reserving its claim. 

(14) On February 5, 1959, Douglas Summer 
Brown, author of ‘Catawba Indians: People 
of the River,’ wrote the agent at BIA super- 
vising the Catawba termination, document- 
ing the existence of the claim and conclud- 
ing that “any agreement or settlement made 
now cannot be final, but the question will be 
brought up again and again in the future." 

(15) Despite its knowledge of the Catawbas* 
land claim, and despite its responsibility to 
liquidate and distribute the assets of the 
tribe, the BIA did nothing to help the tribe 
assert, enforce, or liquidate its claim. 

(16) In addition, the BIA failed to protect 
the Catawbas’ claim in the termination act 
and used boiler plate language in the act 
which had the effect of applying South Caro- 
lina laws of limitation to apply to the Ca- 
tawbas’ claim, without warning the tribe of 
the time frame within which they must sue 
or lose their claim. 

(17) In 1977, the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior concluded, in response 
to a formal litigation request, that the Trea- 


.ty of 1840 was probably invalid under the 


Nonintercourse Act; that the United States 
had a duty to protect the Catawbas’ interests 
under the Nonintercourse Act; that the Unit- 
ed States had denied assistance in the past 
under erroneous legal theories; and that the 
United States should bring suit on behalf of 
the tribe. The Solicitor’s litigation report 
concluded: “Thus, the case is a particularly 
inviting one for a negligence claim against 
the United States, should this Department 
fail to advocate relief of the Catawba.” De- 
spite the request, the Department of Justice 
declined to bring suit, mainly because Attor- 
ney General Griffin Bell did not want to sue 
innocent landowners. He recommended in- 
stead governmental settlement of the claim. 

Mr. Speaker, without the assistance 
of the Native American Rights Fund 
[NARF], the matter would probably 
have ended here. But with NARF as 
their pro bono counsel, the Catawbas 
were able to file suit on October 20, 
1980. In 1986, the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that the Termination Act resulted 
in the application of State statutes of 
limitation to the Catawba land claim. 
In 1989, the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruled that South Carolina laws 
barred the tribe’s claim to any lands 
adversely possessed for 10 years be- 
tween July 1, 1962, the effective date of 
termination, and October 28, 1980, the 
date suit on the claim was filed. On re- 
mand of the suit to the district court, 
the court released more than 75 percent 
of the land on motions for summary 
judgment. 

Had the Federal Government on any 
of the foregoing occasions upheld its 
trust responsibilities, the Catawbas 
would not have been denied redress for 
150 years or lost the major part of their 
claim due to adverse possession. Their 
land claim would have been settled 
long ago by the persons responsible for 
it and not by innocent landowners. 

When the Catawba Indian Tribe dis- 
covered the legal effect of the Termi- 
nation Act on their land claim, they 
brought suit against the United States 
of America in the Court of Federal 
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Claims for breach of an implied-in-fact 
contract to protect the tribe’s claim to 
possession of 144,000 acres of land that 
were reserved to the tribe in treaties 
with the Crown. The court held that 
Federal statutes of limitation had run 
on any claim the Catawbas could assert 
against the Federal Government. Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina v. 
U.S., 24 Cl.Ct. 24, 1991. While the stat- 
ute may have run on the United States’ 
legal liability to the Catawbas, no stat- 
ute runs on the Government's moral 
responsibility; indeed, it is question- 
able whether the Federal Government 
should hide behind a statute of limita- 
tions when it is charged with failing to 
uphold fiduciary responsibilities. 

The United States is being asked, 
therefore, to contribute to this settle- 
ment because it bears major culpabil- 
ity for this claim, and is morally, if not 
legally, responsible to this tribe. 

What will happen if this bill does not 
pass, and the Federal Government does 
not assume its share of the settlement? 
Negotiations will resume, and so will 
the law suit. The State of South Caro- 
lina, for its part, will probably have lit- 
tle choice but to seek dismissal from 
the suit under the recent ruling of 
Blatchford v. Native Village of Noatak, 
111 S.Ct. 2578, 1991, which held that an 
Indian tribe cannot sue a State in Fed- 
eral court. The Catawbas, for their 
part, will probably have no choice but 
to sue some 62,000 landowners, filing a 
lis pendens with each suit. In a highly 
populated and developed area covering 
225 square miles in South Carolina, real 
estate sales and lending will come to a 
halt. Pending the outcome of these 
suits, real estate will plummet in 
value. Landowners will have to bear 
legal fees and expenses running into 
millions of dollars. In the end, after all 
the turmoil, the vast majority of the 
landowners will probably prevail, and 
the Catawbas will probably be left with 
much less than what they have won by 
way of this settlement. 

In short, if this bill is not enacted, 
the settlement will collapse, and every- 
one will lose, including the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
must be included because if this settle- 
ment collapses, the Federal Govern- 
ment will not bring another Eastern 
Indian land claim to a successful reso- 
lution, which is an important objec- 
tive. The Federal Government will not 
see another terminated tribe restored 
to Federal recognition, which is also 
Federal policy. And the injustice done 
the Catawbas by years of Federal ne- 
glect will not be rectified; it will be 
compounded. Injustice will also be vis- 
ited upon some 62,000 innocent land- 
owners. They will be the victims of an 
antiquated Federal law, the Indian 
Nonintercourse Act, which no one 
clearly understands. They will be sued 
for recovery of title and possession of 
their homes, farms, and businesses, and 
will suffer considerable anguish, all of 
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it unnecessary; because everyone 
knows that if the Nonintercourse Act 
were ever applied to dispossess people 
of their homes, Congress would not 
stand for it to happen. 

When Attorney General Griffin Bell 
completed his review of the Eastern In- 
dian land claims, he reached several 
conclusions, set out in a letter to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Cecil D. Andrus, 
dated June 30, 1978. One was that land- 
owners today are wholly innocent and 
should not be threatened with loss of 
their lands or charged with the cost of 
settlement. He refused to let the Jus- 
tice Department bring suit on this 
claim because the fact that the land- 
owners are completely innocent of any 
wrongdoing weighs heavily against 
suing them. The Attorney General con- 
cluded that of necessity, it is the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to settle these 
claims. He suggested that “it is com- 
pletely within the power of Congress to 
remedy the tribal claims by the process 
of ratifying the ancient tribal agree- 
ments with the States. Such ratifica- 
tion could be accompanied by payment 
to the tribes in appropriate amounts. 
In the alternative, the tribes could be 
given a cause of action against the 
United States in the Court of Claims.” 
Fifteen years after the Attorney Gen- 
eral rendered his opinion, this bill 
comes before Congress, asking the Fed- 
eral Government to face up to its re- 
sponsibility and help settle this claim. 

Mr. Speaker, I need to clarify before 
concluding the status of tax provisions 
originally included in this bill. The set- 
tlement agreement with the Catawba 
Indian Tribe provides that the tribe 
will be eligible for certain Federal tax 
benefits which are common to claim 
settlements of this kind. 

First, it was agreed that those land- 
owners selling tracts to the tribe for 
expansion of its reservation would 
qualify for section 1033 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986, so that recogni- 
tion of their gains could be deferred if 
the proceeds are invested in like-kind 
properties within a certain period of 
time. 

Second, it was agreed that per capita 
payments to members of the tribe and 
income earned from the sale of Ca- 
tawba pottery would be exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

Third, it was agreed that contribu- 
tions from the private sector made to 
the tribe to help settle their claim 
could be treated as charitable deduc- 
tions or as contributions in settlement 
of litigation, at the option of the 
donor. 

It was also agreed, of course, that 
when the Catawba Indian Tribe became 
a federally recognized tribe, it would 
be treated as other recognized tribes 
are treated for tax purposes, which ba- 
sically means that income earned by 
the tribe and by tribally owned busi- 
nesses would be exempt from Federal 
income taxes. It was also agreed that 
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the tribe would qualify for section 7871, 
known as the Indian Tribal Govern- 
ment Tax Status Act. 

The Joint Tax Committee scored the 
revenues lost or forgone by virtue of 
these provisions at $500,000 for fiscal 
year 1994 and at $1 million for each 
year thereafter. 

In a meeting last week, Chairman 
ROSTENKOWSKI informed me that the 
Ways and Means Committee would be 
unable to move H.R. 2399 as a separate 
bill and could only report these special 
provisions as part of a miscellaneous 
tax bill which the Ways and Means 
Committee is now considering. The Ca- 
tawbas were reluctant to take this al- 
ternative, because these tax benefits 
were specific provisions of their settle- 
ment agreement. Moreover, Congress 
has bestowed similar benefits, such as 
section 1033 treatment and tax exemp- 
tion for per capita distributions, in a 
number of other Indian settlements. 
But since the Catawbas face a deadline 
and do not want to delay adoption of 
the bill, the tax sections have been 
stricken by adding onto this bill a new 
section 16. Section 16 has the effect of 
making the bill silent as to Federal 
taxation. 

Section 16 means that the Catawbas 
will still qualify for the generic tax 
treatment and tax benefits that nor- 
mally accrue to tribes by virtue of 
being federally recognized. For exam- 
ple, it is everyone’s understanding, in- 
cluding the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, that the tribe will still be eligible 
for section 7871. Virtually all other to- 
tally recognized Indian tribes qualify 
for section 7871, and enactment of this 
restoration bill should make the Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina 
eligible as well. To eliminate any am- 
biguity on this point, we added in sec- 
tion 16 the phrase “other than by rea- 
son of the trust relationship between 
the United States and the Tribe.” All 
the key parties, including the Ways 
and Means Committee, have approved 
this additional provision. I expect the 
Internal Revenue Service to grant the 
tribe section 7871 qualification and ben- 
efits retroactive to the time this legis- 
lation is enacted. It is also my under- 
standing that income earned by the 
tribe and by tribally owned businesses 
will be exempt from Federal income 
tax. Other federally recognized tribes 
do not pay Federal income taxes and 
neither will the Catawbas. 

I understand the tribe’s disappoint- 
ment over the decision to drop from 
this bill special tax provisions that 
were specific parts of their settlement 
agreement. But the eventual enact- 
ment of some or all of these provisions 
should not be ruled out. When the next 
tax bill is reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee to the House, it 
should at least contain tax exemption 
of the per capita distributions, and sec- 
tion 1033 treatment for land sales to ex- 
pand the reservation. Similar claim 
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settlements with other Indian tribes 
have included these provisions, and 
this settlement act should include 
them as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot vote for or 
against this bill, but I can speak for 
my constituents. Some 100,000 people 
live in the area claimed by the Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe; and since 1977, 
they have lived under a cloud—their 
homes, farms, and businesses encum- 
bered by this claim. These people, I as- 
sure you, will applaud the enactment 
of this bill. And some 2,000 to 3,000 Ca- 
tawba Indians will welcome enactment 
as well, grateful at last for the settle- 
ment of their claim. 


o 1350 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPRATT], and 
would also like to stress that the gen- 
tleman has played an outstanding role 
in this debate, has complied with all 
ethical guidelines, and has been a party 
that has been constructive within the 
guidelines of what the gentleman just 
stated. Let me again stress that the 
gentleman has been persistent in his 
efforts to represent his constituents, 
and he was able, with his unique skills, 
to move the process along. 

I, too, want to thank the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS] and the 
chairman of the full committee for 
their excellent work and persistence, 
as well as our committee staff. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of H.R. 2399, a bill | introduced to settle the 
Catawba Indian dispute. | want to thank Chair- 
man MILLER and Chairman RICHARDSON for 
moving this important bill as well as Rep- 
resentatives YOUNG and THOMAS. 

Let me begin by saying that | introduced this 
bill at the request of my colleague, Congress- 
man JOHN SPRATT, whose district includes the 
entire claim area. Congressman SPRATT was 
unable to introduce the bill because he is a 
named defendant in the lawsuit. 

H.R. 2399 will resolve, once and for all, a 
150-year-old claim by the Catawba Indians to 
144,000 acres of land in York, Lancaster, and 
possibly Chester Counties, SC. Permit me to 
give a brief history of the claim. The Catawbas 
were granted this land by the King of England 
in a 1760 treaty and the tribe purported to sell 
it in 1840 to the State of South Carolina. The 
sale was never ratified by Congress, as re- 
quired by the Indian Non-Intercourse Act; con- 
sequently, the Catawbas claim the sale was 
invalid. Thus, the Catawba Indians have been 
pressing their claim to recover the land for 
well over a century. 

In 1980, after requests to the Federal Gov- 
ernment were rebuffed, the tribe filed a suit in 
Federal district court against the State of 
South Carolina, the local governments, and 77 
named defendants. They demanded trespass 
damages and title to 140,000 acres of land. 
For 13 years, this case has been bouncing 
back and forth between the district court, court 
of appeals, and the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
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no end to the litigation is in sight. Last sum- 
mer, the tribe was concerned that a 20-year 
State statute of limitations would expire in Oc- 
tober 1992. Consequently, they made prepara- 
tions to sue 62,000 innocent landowners be- 
fore the deadline. They had already printed 
62,000 summonses and complaints which 
were sitting in a warehouse in Falls Church, 
VA. These suits, if filed, would have rep- 
resented one of the largest suits in the history 
of the Federal civil court system. Fortunately, 
we were able to avoid the litigation disaster 
when Congress extended the statute of limita- 
tions for 1 year. But this statute expires again 
at the end of 1993. 

Negotiations to settle the dispute began, in 
earnest, 3 years ago. They have been long, 
drawn out, and contentious. On several occa- 
sions, they almost broke apart. Finally, last 
August, the parties struck a deal. H.R. 2399 
and the companion State legislation embody 
the fruits of those efforts. All parties had to 
make significant compromises to reach an 
agreement. The Catawbas, the State of South 
Carolina, Congressman SPRATT, and Senators 
HOLLINGS and THURMOND all support this legis- 
lation in its current form and oppose any 
changes to it. All of the parties realize that any 
changes to thislegislation could easily unhinge 
the entire agreement. 

H.R. 2399 contains several important provi- 
sions. First, it restores the Catawbas as a fed- 
erally recognized tribe. Interestingly, the Ca- 
tawbas are the last terminated tribe to be re- 
stored. In addition to the restoration, this bill 
will provide $50 million to the tribe over 5 
years. The Federal Government will pay 64 
percent—$6.2 million over 5 years—the State 
will pay $12.5 million and local authorities and 
private sources will pay the balance. The com- 
pensation will be paid into five different trust 
funds. The legislation also grants the tribe lim- 
ited sovereignty on a reservation whose size 
may reach 4,200 acres. 

It is true that my congressional district does 
not include the Catawba land claim. But | 
agreed to introduce this legislation, in part, be- 
cause the settlement makes sense for the 
State of South Carolina and for the Federal 
Government. If this case is not settled, 62,000 
innocent landowners will be sued. Each would 
be forced to pay hundreds of dollars to law- 
yers to defend their title. They will be unable 
to sell their land, borrow against it, or obtain 
title insurance until the litigation ends. Devel- 
opment in one of the fastest growing parts of 
South Carolina will be frozen. Because resolu- 
tion of this claim is important to South Caro- 
lina, the State, local governments, and private 
sources have agreed to pay $18 million to set- 
tle the claim. 

The Federal Government also has an impor- 
tant interest in settling the claim. The Federal 
Government does not want to see innocent 
landowners become victims to expensive and 
endless litigation. The merits of this case are 
particularly compelling because the State of 
South Carolina will probably be dismissed 
from the suit. Most of the large landowners 
have already been dismissed from the suit. 
That means the only remaining defendants are 
individuals owning very small parcels who can 
least afford the cost of litigation. Moreover, the 
Federal Government has pursued for the past 
decade a policy of restoring tribes which Con- 
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gress terminated in the 1940's and 1950's. 
The Catawbas are the last terminated tribe to 
have their trust relationship restored. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2399 is a fair bill that will 
settle once and for all the land dispute of the 
Catawba Indians. Once again, | want to thank 
Chairman RICHARDSON for moving this bill so 
quickly and | urge my colleagues to support 
H.R. 2399. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MANTON). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 2399, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


o 1400 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the RECORD show that I did not partici- 
pate in that vote. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MANTON). Pursuant to clause 12 of rule 
I, the Chair declares a recess until 4 
p.m. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock p.m.) the 
House stood in recess until 4 p.m. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 4 
o’clock and 2 minutes p.m. 


POSTPONING CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 134 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact of the inclement weather, a lot 
of Members are not able to make it in 
today. There has been an agreement 
between the leadership of the Repub- 
lican and Democrat Parties that I 
make the following unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the consideration of House 
Resolution 134, made in order for today 
under the previous order of the House 
of September 23, 1993, shall instead be 
in order immediately after the ap- 
proval of the Journal on September 28, 
1993. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I sim- 
ply want to explain to Members and 
add to what the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. INHOFE] said, that we have a 
condition today where there is bad 
weather not only here, but apparently 
in a number of other places across the 
country. We have learned there are 
probably dozens of Members who are 
stranded and unable to get here today. 
So we are going to try to avoid any 
votes today of any kind. 

First, I would like to tell Members 
that tomorrow House Resolution 134, 
discharge petition names, will be con- 
sidered right after the 1-minutes. 

Today we will go to conference on 
foreign operations and D.C. appropria- 
tions, with no votes expected. We will 
then have more debate on the DOD au- 
thorization rule. The vote will be rolled 
until tomorrow. We will then have sus- 
pension votes ordered earlier today, 
but they will occur tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, we will meet tomorrow 
at 10 a.m. We will first consider, again, 
House Resolution 134. There will then 
be an Interior motion to conference, 
and then back to DOD authorizations. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT OR ANY DAY THERE- 
AFTER CONSIDERATION OF 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 267, 
CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it shall be in 
order on Wednesday, September 29, 
1993, or any day thereafter, to consider 
in the House, any rules of the House to 
the contrary notwithstanding, House 
Joint Resolution 267, making continu- 
ing appropriations for fiscal year 1994, 
and that debate be limited to 1 hour, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by myself and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE], and 
that the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the resolution to 
final passage without intervening mo- 
tion, except one motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2295, SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION ACT, 1993 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 2295), making 
appropriations for foreign operations, 
export financing, and related programs 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
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1994, and making supplemental appro- 
priations for such programs for the 
year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. 
LIVINGSTON 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to instruct conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LIVINGSTON moves that the managers 
on the part of the House, at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on H.R. 2295, be instructed to agree, to the 
extent permissible within House Rules, to 
provisions that implement the reforms reo- 
ommended in the National Performance Re- 
view with respect to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, including insisting on 
the House position on amendment numbered 
27, to delete employment floors for the Agen- 
cy for International Development Office of 
Inspector General included by the Senate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the motion to instruct be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker this motion to instruct 
is simple. It states that as far as can be 
done, the managers on the part of the 
House should incorporate the rec- 
ommendations of the Vice President's 
National Performance Review pertain- 
ing to reforming the Agency for Inter- 
national Development into the foreign 
operations appropriations bill. 

The intent is to show that Members 
on this side of the aisle are as eager as 
anybody to begin the effort to downsize 
Government and reduce its cost. 

The National Performance Review re- 
leased on September 7, 1993, contained 
seven recommendations for AID. I will 
place them in the RECORD., 


In short, they include: reducing fund- 
ing, spending and reporting micro- 
management; redefining AID’s mission 
and priorities; overhauling the AID 
personnel system; and closing or con- 
solidating 50 of AID’s missions over- 
seas. 

In addition, to help maintain flexibil- 
ity with respect to personnel, the Di- 
rector of Management and Budget, Mr. 
Panetta, asked the Appropriations 
Committees to eliminate personnel 
floors from the 1994 bills. In this bill, 
the Senate added personnel floors for 
the AID inspector general's office, and 
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the motion instructs the conferees to 
insist on eliminating those floors. 

Mr. Speaker, Republicans are in 
favor of downsizing and reducing the 
cost of Government, ‘and this motion is 
intended to send a signal that we 
should start now, not in 1995 as pro- 
posed by the National Performance Re- 
view. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I would like 
to indicate I will not seek a vote, and 
I believe the motion is acceptable to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, let me sim- 
ply say the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON] is correct. We have 
absolutely no objection to the motion 
on this side. The committee intends to 
do virtually everything that the mo- 
tion discusses. So we are happy to join 
with the gentleman in supporting this 
motion. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] for 
his support. 

I would also say that it is my under- 
standing that my enthusiasms for 
these recommendations is exceeded 
only by the chairman’s, and I want to 
congratulate him on the leadership 
role he is already taking on making 
sure these recommendations are car- 

| ried into effect. 


{FROM REDTAPE TO RESULTS—CREATING A GOVERNMENT 
THAT WORKS BETTER AND COSTS LESS—FISCAL IM- 
PACT, 1994-99 


Change in— 
Spending Revenues 


Recommendation 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


AID01—Redefine and Focus AlD's Mission and 
Priorities (With the end of the Cold War, 
AID must rethink how it will operate. NPR 
recommends steps to plan for this new 
mission and proposes new authorizing leg- 
islation to define its post-Cold War mission 
AMG PORE) L A EEN enina 

ADO2—Reduce Funding, Spending and Re- 
porting Micromanagement (Eliminate AlD's 
outdated or unduly burdensome reporting 
requirements and reduce legislative ear- 
marks to provide greater operating flexibil- 


CELE STRAIT TODAS RN Te Si KENANA 
AlD03—Overhaul the AID Personnel System 
(Recommendations include changes in Al's 
personnel system to integrate its multiple 
systems and review benefits.) „sssusa NA NA 
AID04—Manage AID Employees and Consult- 
ants as a Unified Work Force (Lift some 
current personnel restrictions and give 
Managers. authority to manage staff re- 
sources more efficiently and effectively.) .... 
AlD0S—Establish an AID Innovation Capital 
Fund (Create a capital investment fund to 
improve information and financial manage- 
ment systems and customer service.) ......... NA NA 
AlD06—Reengineer Management of AID 
Projects and Programs (AID should use pilot 
programs and new approaches to empha- 
size flexibility, innovation, customer service 
Nd program results.) ,....,crsecseneverennsseeseennre 
AID07—Consolidate or Close AID Overseas 
Missions (AID should regionalize missions 
and staff services overseas and close non- 
essential missions. It should establish 
“graduation” criteria for countries receiving 
ES ORISA iaa 


CBE CBE 


CBE CBE 


CBE CBE 


CBE—Cannot be estimated (due to data limitations or uncertainties 
about implementation time lines). 

NA—Not applicable—recommendation improves efficiency or redirects re- 
sources but does not directly reduce budget authority, 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] wish to 
have time to be heard on the motion? 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to instruct offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON]. 

The motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees, and, without 
objection, reserves the right to appoint 
additional conferees: Messrs. OBEY, 
YATES, WILSON, and OLVER, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. TORRES, Mrs. LOWEY, and Messrs. 
SERRANO, NATCHER, LIVINGSTON, POR- 
TER, LIGHTFOOT, CALLAHAN, and 
MCDADE. 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2492, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AND RESCISSIONS ACT, 
1993 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 2492) making 
appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other ac- 
tivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 
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MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. ISTOOK 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to instruct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion to instruct the conferees on H.R. 
2492, offered by Mr. ISTOOK of Oklahoma. 

Mr. ISTOOK of Oklahoma moves that the 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the bill H.R. 2492 be instructed 
= agree to the Senate amendment numbered 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. IsTOOK] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to use 
all that time. The language is very 
clear and straightforward in the 
amendment. It allows the District of 
Columbia to continue the regulation 
and oversight of the Group Hospitaliza- 
tion and Medical Services, Inc., known 
as Blue Cross and Blue Shield so that 
authority for the District will not 
lapse. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I support the motion 
to instruct. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DIXON] wish to 
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have time to be heard further on the 
motion? 

Mr. DIXON. No, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to instruct offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ISTOOK]. 

The motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. DIXON, 
STOKES, and DURBIN, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
SKAGGS, Ms. PELOSI, and Messrs. 
NATCHER, WALSH, ISTOOK, BONILLA, and 
MCDADE. 


ae 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1985 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
withdrawn as a cosponsor of H.R. 1985. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the majority leader, a few moments 
ago, indicated that there was a lot of 
traffic and, because of that, many 
Members would not be able to be back 
here so that we could conduct business 
and have votes today. 

There were a number of us that were 
concerned about the short-term CR and 
giving unanimous consent to allow the 
short-term CR to proceed. 

I just wondered, Mr. Speaker, if it is 
proper procedure to ask unanimous 
consent when we have just had the ma- 
jority leader say to the body as a whole 
that we are not going to conduct any 
real business today or have any votes 
today, when Members who may object 
to that unanimous-consent request are 
on a plane flying around up above us. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would ad- 
vise the gentleman that unanimous- 
consent requests have been cleared 
through the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle, including the one the gen- 
tleman mentioned. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I understand that. But the fact of 
the matter is that there are others be- 
sides those in leadership who object to 
those short-term CR’'s and would have 
objected when we had the opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would ad- 
vise the gentleman that the decision 
was taken only with respect to re- 
corded votes and that otherwise there 
had been scheduled not only recorded 
votes but other business on the floor 
today. And it was, in effect, a comity 
to Members who have concern about 
missing recorded votes, including one 
on an important resolution of dis- 
charge that this action was taken. But 
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we undertook no decision to end all 
business today because of the absence 
of some Members. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, if I might make one further com- 
ment, I just feel like if we are suspend- 
ing votes until tomorrow because of 
the weather and because Members can- 
not be here, Members who may object 
to a unanimous-consent request and 
who would like to be on the floor to ex- 
press that reservation should have the 
opportunity to do so. 

It seems unseemly to me that we 
would pass this very quickly like that, 
when Members who may object are not 
here on the floor to do so. 

The SPEAKER. When such a condi- 
tion impresses the minority leadership 
or the majority leadership, there can 
be a request that all business be sus- 
pended. But it is unusual, to say the 
least, for the House to meet and to 
have no business based on the fact that 
some Members cannot attend because 
of weather or other circumstances. 
There is almost always a condition, 
personal or otherwise, which keeps 
some Members from the floor who 
might object to a unanimous consent 
request. If they have not passed on that 
request to others to make the objec- 
tion for them, the business will proceed 
consistent with the Chair’s guidelines 
for recognition for unanimous-consent 
requests. 

The gentleman’s statement will ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 


PROVIDING FOR FURTHER CONSID- 
ERATION OF H.R. 2401, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 254 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 254 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 2401) 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1994 for military activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, to prescribe military per- 
sonnel strengths for fiscal year 1994, and for 
other purposes. No further amendment to 
the committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute shall be in order except the 
amendments printed in the report of the 
Committee on Rules accompanying this res- 
olution and amendments en bloc described in 
section 3 of this resolution. Pro forma 
amendments for the purpose of debate may 
be offered only by the chairman or ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. Except as specified in sec- 
tions 2 through 4 of this resolution, each 
amendment may be offered only in the order 
printed in the report may be offered only by 
a Member designated in the report, shall be 
considered as read, shall not be subject to 
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amendment except as specified in the report, 
and shall not be subject to a demand for divi- 
sion of the question in the House or in the 
Committee of the Whole. Except as other- 
wise specified in the report, each amendment 
printed in the report shall be debatable for 
ten minutes equally divided and controlled 
by the proponent and an opponent. All points 
of order against amendments printed in the 
report are waived. 

Sec. 2. It shall be in order at any time to 
consider the amendments printed in part 1 of 
the report of the Committee on Rules in the 
order printed. Such consideration shall begin 
with an additional period of general debate, 
which shall be confined to section 575 of the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute and the amendments printed in 
part 1 of the report and shall not exceed one 
hour equally divided and controlled among 
the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and Rep- 
resentative Skelton of Missouri. If more 
than one of the amendments printed in part 
1 of the report is adopted, only the last to be 
adopted shall be considered as finally adopt- 
ed and reported to the House. 

SEC. 3. It shall be in order at any time for 
the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services or his designee to offer amendments 
en bloc consisting of amendments printed in 
part 4 of the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution or in 
House Report 103-236 or germane modifica- 
tions thereof. Amendments en bloc shall be 
considered as read except that modifications 
shall be reported. Amendments en bloc shall 
be debatable for twenty minutes equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, shall not be subject to 
amendment, and shall not be subject to a de- 
mand for division of the question in the 
House or In the Committee of the Whole. For 
the purpose of inclusion in amendments en 
bloc, an amendment printed in the form of a 
motion to strike may be modified to the 
form of a germane perfecting amendment to 
the text originally proposed to be stricken. 
All points of order against amendments en 
bloc are waived. The original proponent of an 
amendment included in amendments en bloc 
may insert a statement in the Congressional 
Record immediately before the disposition of 
the amendments en bloc. 

SEC. 4. The chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole may postpone until a time during 
further consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole a request for a recorded vote on 
any amendment made in order by this reso- 
lution. The chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole may reduce to not less than five 
minutes the time for voting by electronic de- 
vice on any postponed question that imme- 
diately follows another vote by electronic 
device without intervention business, pro- 
vided that the time for voting by electronic 
device on the first in any series of questions 
shall be not less than fifteen minutes. The 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
may recognize for consideration of an 
amendment printed in parts 2 through 4 of 
the report of the Committee on Rules out of 
the order printed, but not sooner than one 
hour after the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services announces from the floor a 
request to that effect. 

Sec. 5. At the conclusion of consideration 
of the bill for amendment the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been fi- 
nally adopted. Any Member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any amend- 
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ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FROST] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. All time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 254 
provides for the further consideration 
of H.R. 2401, the Department of Defense 
authorization for fiscal year 1994. As 
Members are aware, the House has been 
considering the DOD authorization 
under a series of rules which have pro- 
vided for the orderly consideration of 
amendments to the issues addressed by 
the bill recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. House Resolu- 
tion 254 provides for the disposition of 
the last series of amendments to H.R. 
2401. 

The rule provides for the consider- 
ation of three major issues: gays in the 
military; U.S. troops in Somalia; and, 
disposition of Government assets from 
base closure sites. In addition, the rule 
provides for the consideration of an ad- 
ditional 17 general amendments which 
may be, under the provisions of the 
rule, included in en bloc amendments. 

Specifically, House Resolution 254 
makes in order only those amendments 
printed in the report accompanying the 
resolution, and certain en bloc amend- 
ments if offered by the chairman or pro 
forma amendments if offered by the 
chairman or ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
Generally, the rule provides that the 
amendments are to be considered in 
the order they are printed in the re- 
port, and may only be offered by the 
Member designated in the report. The 
rule waives all points of order against 
the amendments in the report and pro- 
vides that each amendment shall be 
considered as read. 

Again, generally, each amendment is 
debatable for 10 minutes equally di- 
vided and controlled by the proponent 
and an opponent. None of the amend- 
ments printed in the report are subject 
to amendment, except as specified in 
the report, and shall not be subject to 
a demand for a division of the question 
in the House or in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The rule does specify some excep- 
tions to the procedures I have just out- 
lined. First, the rule provides that the 
amendments contained in part 1 of the 
report may be considered at any time, 
but only in the order printed. These 
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amendments address the issue of gays 
in the military and are to be consid- 
ered under a king-of-the-hill procedure. 
The rule provides that there shall be an 
additional period of 1 hour debate on 
the issue of gays in the military and 
that the time is to be equally divided 
and controlled among the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON]. Additionally, each 
of the three amendments made in order 
by House Resolution 254 shall be debat- 
able for 10 minutes. 

Part 2 of the report makes in order 
an amendment relating to the issued of 
United States troops in Somalia and 
provides for 1 hour of debate on that 
issue. The Somalia amendment is to be 
offered by Representatives GEPHARDT 
and GILMAN. 

Part 3 of the report contains those 
amendments relating to the disposition 
of Government assets at base closure 
sites. The rule makes in order the con- 
sideration of an amendment to be of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Maine 
(Ms. SNOWE] and substitute to the 
Snowe amendment, which is to be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CONYERS]. Each of those amend- 
ments is debatable for 10 minutes. A 
third amendment relating to base clo- 
sures is made in order in part 3, but it 
is to be considered separately and 
amends neither the Snowe or Conyers 
amendment. 

Part 4 of the report provides for the 
consideration of 17 general amend- 
ments to H.R. 2401. Because the House 
has not yet finally disposed of the 
amendments made in order by the 
third DOD authorization rule, this rule 
provides that any of these 17 amend- 
ments, as well as those made in order 
by House Report 103-236, may be con- 
sidered as part of an en bloc amend- 
ment which may be offered at any time 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services or his designee. 

The rule provides that these amend- 
ments en bloc shall be considered as 
read, except that germane modifica- 
tions shall be reported. The amend- 
ments en bloc are debatable for 20 min- 
utes which shall be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Armed 
Services Committee. The en bloc 
amendments are not subject to amend- 
ment nor to a demand for a division of 
the question in the House or the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The rule waives 
all points of order against the amend- 
ments en bloc and allows the original 
proponent of an amendment included 
in the en bloc amendments to insert a 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD immediately before the dis- 
position of the amendments en bloc. 

As provided in rules 2 and 3, House 
Resolution 254 grants the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole the au- 
thority to postpone recorded votes on 
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any of the amendments made in order 
by this rule. The Chair is also granted 
the authority to reduce recorded votes 
to 5 minutes on those questions which 
have been postponed and which imme- 
diately follow votes of 15 minutes. The 
rule also permits the Chair to recog- 
nize for consideration out of the order 
they are printed, those amendments in 
parts 2 through 4 of the report. This au- 
thority, however, is granted only-if the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services gives 1 hour’s notice of his in- 
tention to seek such recognition. 

Finally, the rule provides that at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may 
have been finally adopted. Any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. The rule also 
provides that the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit with or 
without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides the 
procedure which will allow the House 
to conclude its consideration of the De- 
partment of Defense authorization for 
fiscal year 1994. This subject matter is 
complex, but because of its vital im- 
portance to our national defense, the 
Committee on Rules has provided for 
the orderly consideration of the issues 
it addresses. Mr. Speaker, I urge adop- 
tion of House Resolution 254 in order 
that the House may finish its delibera- 
tions on H.R. 2401. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us today 
the fourth—and final—rule for the con- 
sideration of amendments to the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act. 

I am sure all Members are as anxious 
as Iam to finish up this debate, which 
has dragged on intermittently since be- 
fore the August recess. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule has had more 
sequels than Sylvester Stallone. 

But at least Members can now antici- 
pate finishing up the debate on this De- 
fense authorization bill. 

The gentleman from Texas has done 
an able job in summarizing the specific 
provisions contained in this rule, so I 
will confine my comments to some 
general observations about the rule 
and the bill itself. 

I will begin by noting that there was 
some bipartisan consultation in the 
preparation of this fourth and final 
rule. 

And that is exactly as it should be— 
especially on an issue of such impor- 
tance as the defense and security of our 
country. ; 

When this whole process began more 
than 7 weeks ago, the Democrat leader- 
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ship clearly signaled its intention of 
structuring the debate on national de- 
fense in a partisan manner, with the 
amendment process stacked heavily in 
favor of Democrat amendments. 

I am pleased to say that this mis- 
guided approach has been abandoned at 
this point in the debate, and we have 
returned to the kind of bipartisan proc- 
ess that has characterized national de- 
fense debates in past years. 

It needs to be reiterated that the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services and the committee's ranking 
member are in no way responsible for 
the many delays and problems that we 
have experienced in considering this 
bill on the floor. 

Clearly, the interference has come 
from other quarters. 

And I hope that the return to biparti- 
sanship—which is evident in this 
fourth rule—is a signal from the Demo- 
crat leadership that future consider- 
ation of national defense bills will 
never again be politicized. 

Having said all of that, Mr. Speaker, 
I must still say that I am opposed to 
this rule. 

There were several germane and con- 
structive Republican amendments that 
deserved to be made in order by this 
rule. 

These amendments include one by 
our new friend and colleague from the 
State of Washington, Ms. DUNN, and 
one by the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. BURTON. 

The Burton amendment, in particu- 
lar, should have been included—it was 
filed in a timely manner and has never 
been modified—unlike so many other 
amendments that were included. 

Once again, I suspect that the hidden 
hand of our colleague from Colorado, 
Mrs. SCHROEDER, was responsible for 
quashing the Burton amendment and 
denying the House an opportunity to 
vote on the kind of special-interest 
project at which the Burton amend- 
ment was directed. 

Turning now to the two issues which 
have engaged the attention of many 
Members, be advised that this rule 
makes in order consideration of 
amendments on the new policy con- 
cerning military service by homo- 
sexuals and on the deployment of Unit- 
ed States troops in Somalia. 

The rule provides for a balanced and 
fair debate on the new policy concern- 
ing homosexuals. 

Three amendments, representing all 
sides of the question, are made in order 
under a king-of-the-hill procedure. 

As for Somalia, the rule makes in 
order consideration of a bipartisan 
amendment to be offered by the major- 
ity leader, Mr. GEPHARDT, and the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. GILMAN. 

The Gephardt-Gilman amendment is 
worded identically to the Senate 
amendment, which was passed by a 90- 
to-7 vote in the other body several days 
ago. 
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Mr. GILMAN deserves particular com- 
mendation for his tenacity in pursuing 
this issue and demanding that the 
House have an opportunity to debate 
the wisdom—or lack thereof—of a pol- 
icy that now has United States troops 
committed in Somalia for an indefinite 
stay. 

Mr. Speaker, when United States 
troops were first sent to Somalia last 
December—for a short-term mission— 
to assist famine victims, the vast ma- 
jority of the American people and their 
Representatives in Congress applauded. 

That was 10 months ago. 

Now our troops are being told by the 
United Nations, with an echo from the 
Clinton administration, that their new 
mission is to restore stability to Soma- 
lia. 

Now that people have been fed, now 
that the humanitarian catastrophe has 
been relieved, the Somali warlords 
have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to reignite their civil war. 

‘Mr. Speaker, “all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men couldn’t put 
humpty dumpty back together again.” 

And United States troops aren't 
going to put Somalia back together 
again either. 

This is a country whose political and 
social culture is so different from ours 
that the Somali language did not even 
have a written alphabet until 1972. 

And yet—according to the United Na- 
tions—the presence of our troops is 
supposed to be the answer to the tragic 
problems in Somalia. 

Speaker, this is monstrous 
folly—our troops should not be there. 

And this issue must be debated on 
the floor of Congress. 

We Republicans wanted this debate 7 
weeks ago—and the very week the 
Democrat leadership denied the House 
that opportunity, four more American 
servicemen were killed by the gang- 
sters who fight on behalf of Somali 
warlords. 

And, as every Member knows, three 
more American servicemen were killed 
just this past weekend—as the leader- 
ship dawdled on bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor. 

Finally, we will have that debate to- 
morrow, 

But, Mr. Speaker, the issue goes be- 
yond the problem of our soldiers being 
forced into an open-ended commitment 
under a foreign command in a hostile 
environment in a distant country 
whose problems they have no training 
to solve. 

The issue extends to the whole con- 
cept of peacekeeping operations and 
who will command U.S. troops. 

You might even say it extends all the 
way to the question of who makes U.S. 
foreign policy—is it the President of 
the United States or the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations? 

And that leads me, Mr. Speaker, to 
my final concern. 

Even if so-called peacekeeping is to 
become the centerpiece of the Clinton 
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administration’s military and foreign 
policies, are we to believe that bills 
such as H.R. 2401 will be adequate to 
meet that need? 

When the vote on final passage comes 
later tomorrow, I will vote against the 
Defense authorization bill, because it 
represents one more installment in the 
systematic dismantling of America’s 
military posture at a time when we can 
ill-afford to pursue such a reckless 
course of action, 

Somalia is a sideshow—a very tragic 
situation—but a sideshow, nonetheless, 
compared to the flashpoints around the 
world where American interests and 
American troops could be swept into 
conflict at moment’s notice. Look at 
the situation in Russia right now. 

If one or more of the malevolent 
forces contending for power in Russia 
ever got their hands on the nuclear 
controls, the strategic situation in Eu- 
rope and across the Atlantic would be 
transformed in a split-second. 

Mr. Speaker, Russia is going to re- 
main seriously unstable for the foresee- 
able future, not to mention the former 
Soviet Republics—some of which have 
nuclear weapons stockpiles of their 
own. 

Think about some of the countries in 
the Middle East and Persian Gulf that 
are rushing headlong into the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and the mis- 
sile systems to deliver them. 

And I shudder even to think of North 
Korea. 

Kim Il-Sung is no more than 12 
months away from possessing nuclear 
bombs. 

May God help us all if—or, when— 
Kim decides to stage his personal 
apocalypse. 

My great fear, Mr. Speaker, is that a 
few more Defense authorization bills 
like H.R. 2401 will leave our military in 
such a posture that even so-called 
peacekeeping will be impossible, much 
less the direct defense of our country 
and its vital interests. 

I will vote against this rule. 

I will vote against this bill on final 
passage, and I urge all Members to do 
the same. 
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Madam Speaker, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, I ask 
that the Speaker remind individuals in 
the gallery that there should be no dis- 
play during the course of the debate. 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
MEEK). The Chair will remind all per- 
sons in the gallery that they are here 
as guests of the House and that mani- 
festation of approval or disapproval of 
proceedings is in violation of the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, for the 
purposes of debate only, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. KLINK]. 
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Mr. KLINK. Madam Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Madam Speaker, last week the Fed- 
eral Government tossed $385,000 out the 
window. I submit for the RECORD two 
very recent articles from American 
Metal Market. The first, dated Septem- 
ber 17, describes a transaction in which 
the defense logistics agency agreed to 
dump 4.6 million pounds of zinc on the 
market at 38 cents per pound—the sec- 
ond article, which ran Tuesday, tells us 
that the U.S. mint has just purchased 
6.5 million pounds of the same metal, 
from predominantly foreign sources at 
nearly 43 cents per pound. This has 
been going on for months now and by 
year’s end the taxpayers stand to lose 
$3 million. 

Meanwhile, the domestic zinc indus- 
try, 700 jobs in my district alone, is 
staggering from the lowest inter- 
national prices in over 40 years. DLA, 
on the left hand, is dumping its stock- 
pile at below market prices—and the 
U.S. mint, on the right hand, is paying 
top dollar to foreign producers. I hope 
Vice President GORE is listening be- 
cause if there was ever a more classic 
case for reinventing government I’ve 
yet to hear it. 

Madam Speaker, since my swearing 
in I have struggled to work within the 
system. I am disappointed that my ef- 
forts to work with the Armed Services 
Committee and the Rules Committee 
on this issue have borne no fruit. My 
proposed amendment which was com- 
promised down to a simple 6-month 
study will not be in order under today’s 
rule on DOD. However, I was elected to 
create jobsand eliminate Government 
waste. I will not stand by while we 
eliminate jobs and create Government 
waste. I ask the support of all of my 
colleagues to help me put an end to 
this absurd policy. 

WASHINGTON.—The Defense Logistics Agen- 
cy said yesterday it will sell 2.311 million 
pounds of high-grade zinc from the national 
defense stockpile at prices between 38.5 cents 
and 37.05 cents per pound. 

The agency provided this tally of zine it 
awarded, based on bids registered Tuesday: 

Columbus Galvanizing Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, will receive 210,000 pounds at a unit 
price of 38.5 cents. 

MSA Industrial Corp., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., will receive 200,000 pounds at 38.1 
cents. 

Follansbee Steel Co., Follansbee, W.Va.; 
will receive 40,000 pounds at 38.1 cents. 

Phoenixx International Resources Inc., 
Pittsburgh, will get 132,000 pounds at 37.9 
cents. 

Parks Pioneer Metals Corp., Milwaukee, 
will get 270,000 pounds at 38.86 cents and 
225,000 pounds at 37.72 cents. 

Frontier Hot Dip Galvanizing Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y., will receive 44,000 pounds at 37.8 cents. 

Reeves Southeastern Corp., Tampa, Fla.. 
will receive 132,000 pounds at 37.5 cents. 

MAC Group Inc., Detroit, will receive 
132,000 pounds at 37.35 cents and 132,000 
pounds at 37.1 cents. 

F&S Alloys & Minerals Corp., New York, 
will receive 220,000 pounds at 37.31 cents and 
220,000 pounds at 37.05 cents per pound. 
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Tally Metal Sales Inc., Glenview, Ohio, 
will receive 44,000 pounds at 37.29 cents and 
220,000 pounds at 37.19 cents. 

Southern States Galvanizing Co., Aber- 
deen, N.C., will get 90,000 pounds at 37.2 cents 
per pound. 


MINT To Buy ZINC FROM FIVE FIRMS 

WASHINGTON.—The U.S. Mint said it will 
buy zinc from five companies at prices rang- 
ing from 42.3 cents per pound to 42.8 cents a 
pound for delivery to Mint fabricators during 
the weeks of Sept. 27 and Oct. 4. 

Hochschild Partners, New York, will sell 
750,000 pounds of zinc to the Mint for 42.3 
cents a pound, and Big River Zinc Corp., 
Sauget, Ill., will sell 600,000 pounds of the 
metal at 42.65 cent a pound. 

F&S Alloys & Minerals, New York, re- 
ceived a Mint contract for 1.25 million 
pounds of zinc at 42.7 cents a pound, and 
Sogem-Afrimet Inc., New York, received a 
contract for 750,000 pounds of zinc at 42.75 
cents a pound. 

Austmet Inc., Stamford, Conn., will sell 
3.15 million pounds of the metal to the Mint 
for 42.8 cents a pound. 

The bid opening was on Sept. 13. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, ear- 
lier I mentioned the ranking member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN], who had introduced a resolu- 
tion on the Somalian issue more than 7 
weeks ago. 

Madam Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN], and I commend him for his ef- 
forts. 

Mr. GILMAN. Madam Speaker, I am 
pleased to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SOLOMON], the distinguished 
ranking Republican member of the 
Rules Committee. I wish to thank him 
for his support in preparing the amend- 
ment. 

This rule makes in order an amend- 
ment concerning Somalia that I join in 
offering with the distinguished major- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. The amendment 
is identical to the amendment to the 
Senate version of this bill that was 
adopted by the Senate on September 9 
by a vote of 90 to 7. That amendment 
was sponsored in the Senate by Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
NUNN, and a number of other distin- 
guished Senators. It was not opposed 
by the administration, so obviously 
there is a significant consensus behind 
the amendment. 

Two months ago I submitted my own 
amendment on Somalia to the Rules 
Committee. That amendment was 
stronger than the amendment that Mr. 
GEPHARDT and I are offering under this 
rule. It would have cut off funding for 
United States military operations in 
Somalia effective on December 31 of 
this year unless the President certified 
that continued United States military 
involvement in Somalia was vital to 
the national security interests of the 
United States. 

That is a certification that I do not 
think the President could make in 
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good faith under current cir- 
cumstances, because it is obvious that 
continued involvement in Somalia does 
not serve United States interests. De- 
spite our good intentions, United 
States policy in Somalia has failed. It 
is time to try a new policy. It is time 
to turn this problem over to the United 
Nations and bring our U.S. forces 
home. We need to look at Somalia 
through the correct side of the tele- 
scope. 

That was the objective of the amend- 
ment I offered 2 months ago. I would 
have preferred to offer that amendment 
today. That way we could have debated 
today whether to set a firm deadline 
for the withdrawal of United States 
forces from Somalia. 

But it was made clear to me that the 
Rules Committee majority had no in- 
tention of permitting the House to de- 
bate this important question. So I re- 
luctantly agreed to cosponsor with Mr. 
GEPHARDT the same amendment that 
passed the Senate. 

That amendment does not allow fora 
meaningful debate today on whether to 
set a firm deadline for the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces. But it does provide that, 
and I quote, "the President should by 
November 15, 1993, seek and receive 
congressional authorization in order 
for the deployment of United States 
forces to Somalia to continue.” 

Senator ByRD made crystal clear in 
the Senate debate on this amendment 
that he is going to use all of his au- 
thority as chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to hold the ad- 
ministration to this timetable. If the 
administration does not seek an up or 
down vote on Somalia by November 15, 
he said he will force one. I think we 
can take Senator BYRD at his word on 
this, because he has shown remarkable 
courage and persistence on the issue of 
Somalia. 

So, while the amendment that Mr. 
GEPHARDT and I will offer under this 
rule does not let us debate today 
whether to set a firm deadline for with- 
drawing from Somalia, it does however 
set the stage for a debate on that ques- 
tion by November 15. It is unfortunate 
that we cannot get down to the real 
issue today. But, to quote the Termi- 
nator, Arnold Schwarzinegger, “I’ll be 
back.” 
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Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, for the 
purpose of debate only I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. MCHALE]. 

Mr. MCHALE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Madam Speaker, I particularly ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s courtesy, 
since he is aware that my position on 
this matter is different from his own. 

Madam Speaker, I rise today in 
strong opposition to the proposed rule. 
While I commend the chairman and my 
colleagues on reporting out of commit- 
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tee the National Defense Authorization 
Act of fiscal year 1994, I respectfully 
disagree with the full committee’s de- 
cision to remove section 316, a limita- 
tion on implementation of the Army 
Strategic Mobility Program. 

Mr. Speaker, I attempted to obtain a 
rule so that this issue might be fully 
debated by the Members of the House. 
That rule was denied. As a result, Iam 
now concerned that an issue of fun- 
damental importance to our Nation's 
defense—an issue which in many ways 
will define the early use of force on 
some future battlefield—will be made 
without thoughtful debate and at great 
cost to our Nation’s taxpayers. We are 
about to waste billions of dollars so 
that two of our armed services will 
have the redundant capability to per- 
form exactly the same mission. 

During the early days of Operation 
Desert Shield, the Marine Corps de- 
ployed an expeditionary brigade to 
northeastern Saudi Arabia. That unit 
was sustained for more than 30 days by 
supplies which had been prepacked 
aboard container ships some 5 years 
earlier. The use of such a maritime 
prepositioned force was a stunning suc- 
cess by any measure of performance. 

A postwar analysis, the Mobility Re- 
quirements Study, indicated however, 
that on a future battlefield American 
forces should be prepared to introduce 
an armored brigade, consisting of ap- 
proximately 120 M1A1 tanks, into thea- 
ter during the early days of conflict. 
To meet this mission requirement, 
DOD would now like to create a com- 
pletely unnecessary Army strategic 
mobility program which will duplicate, 
at a multibillion dollar cost, the Ma- 
rine Corps’ existing combat capability. 

Prompted by the projected savings 
asserted by the Marine Corps, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in a report pre- 
pared in April of this year, reviewing 
DOD’s Mobility Requirements Study, 
urged Congress to direct the Depart- 
ment of Defense to compile a cost anal- 
ysis of an enhancement of existing Ma- 
rine Corps maritime prepositioning, 
rather than the creation of a new and 
expensive Army capability. The GAO 
recommendation was included in the 
chairman’s mark at the subcommittee 
level, but was unwisely removed by the 
full committee. My amendment, now 
denied by the Rules Committee, would 
have restored the subcommittee lan- 


guage. 

The Marine Corps enhanced MPF pro- 
posal has the capacity to bring greater 
combat power to bear upon an enemy 


force, through the expansion of a battle ` 


proven system, at a cost which is sev- 
eral billion dollars less than the unnec- 
essary creation of a redundant Army 
strategic mobility program. This is a 
classic roles and missions controversy 
pursuant to which the American tax- 
payer is being asked to contribute at 
least $3 billion dollars so that both the 
Marine Corps and the Army will have 
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the capability to perform an identical 
mission: early entry onto a foreign bat- 
tlefield supported by prepositioned 
shipping. 

I support the original language of 
section 316, as approved by the Readi- 
ness Subcommittee and strongly rec- 
ommended by the GAO. Regrettably, 
the rule now before us prevents mean- 
ingful debate on this important matter 
and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I will cast 
a “no” vote, while stressing that I in- 
tend to pursue this issue vigorously. 
Our Nation needs an MPF—we neither 
need nor can we afford two. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, let 
me yield 4 minutes to the very distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Madam Speaker, every President’s 
foreign policy at some point reaches a 
defining moment. For Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, the event was the 
war in Vietnam. For President Nixon, 
it was the opening to China and arms 
control with the Soviet Union. For 
President Reagan, it was the successful 
battle against communism in every 
corner of the globe. For President Bush 
it was forging an international coali- 
tion to liberate Kuwait. For President 
Clinton, it may rest in the sands of So- 
malia, or in the killing fields of the 
former Yugoslavia. 

But, it is in Somalia where President 
Clinton has chosen most vividly to dis- 
play his administration’s guiding for- 
eign policy which in the new jargon is 
called assertive multilateralism. As I 
see it, this amounts to our providing 
by our country huge commitments of 
manpower, expertise, and money to 
maintain U.N. operations over which 
America has no control, nor any ascer- 
tainable national interest. 

In response to a grave humanitarian 
crisis, President Bush in December 
sent United States Armed Forces to 
Somalia to restore order and permit 
food to reach the people. His exit strat- 
egy was to withdraw our troops when 
the mission was completed and return 
the operation to the United Nations. 
The Clinton administration has ac- 
knowledged that this mission was suc- 
cessfully completed, but instead of 
bringing our troops home, they have 
been turned over to the United Na- 
tions. Now, the mission has broadened 
dramatically. Instead of feeding the 
hungry, we are nation-building. At our 
urging, the United Nations is experi- 
menting with something unique in his- 
tory, superimposing a representative 
government on a primitive society that 
has seldom experienced an effective 
government in the traditional sense of 
the word. 

Currently, 3,000 U.S. forces under for- 
eign command are providing logistics 
support for the operation, approxi- 


‘mately 1,400 U.S. combat troops are 
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providing the fighting force for the op- 
eration, and 400 elite U.S. Army Rang- 
ers are conducting special military op- 
erations. One might ask: Is there any- 
thing else we can do? 

Our troops are carrying out missions 
that have more to do with police work 
than force projection. The command 
and control arrangements are a night- 
mare of interwoven consultative ar- 
rangements among a myriad of multi- 
national bureaucratic and military 
structures. Our embarrassing efforts to 
capture the elusive warlord Mohamed 
Farah Aideed risk turning him into a 
Somali version of the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel. 

Meanwhile, House Democrats—mili- 
tant guardians of the sacred war pow- 
ers resolution—are silent on its appli- 
cability to this ongoing military en- 
gagement which has to date cost 12 
American lives and dozens wounded. 
For Democrats, who raised the War 
Powers Act interminably in committee 
and on the House floor during the 
Reagan and Bush administrations, we 
hear a roaring, deafening silence. 
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In this Chamber, the War Powers Act 
has become the law that dares not 
speak its name. Since the House passed 
in May a resolution in effect suspend- 
ing the War Powers Act, it has lan- 
guished in the other body. 

Meanwhile, the battle of Mogadishu 
continues and American forces have 
been taking casualties for well over the 
60- or 90-day limit in the War Powers 
Act. 

We tread on political, diplomatic, 
and military landmines in more than 
one place in the world, but Somalia 
confronts us and we need a policy if the 
public support that is essential to any 
successful foreign policy is to be gen- 
erated. 

The Clinton doctrine envisions the 
United Nations as a global constable, 
but given its rocky start in Somalia it 
may already be time for a corollary. 

I propose the following: Local con- 
flicts are best handled locally, or at 
least by those with historical relation- 
ships to the country or region in ques- 
tion. The Organization of African 
Unity and African countries them- 
selves should play a role in nation- 
building in Somalia. They more than 
anyone else are intimately familiar 
with the problems of governance in Af- 
rica. Similar historical and cultural 
experience and just plain proximity 
should give them an advantage in help- 
ing to resolve Somalia’s plight. 

If further assistance is necessary, 
look next to others familiar with So- 
malia such as Italy and Great Britain. 
Both maintained a colonial relation- 
ship with Somalia prior to its inde- 
pendence in 1960. Ties remain to this 
day and their understanding of the sit- 
uation and possession of ground truth 
is infinitely greater than that of the 
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United Nations or ourselves. My cor- 
ollary would urgently pursue these op- 
tions before burdening the United Na- 
tion or the United States with the job 
of nation-building in Somalia. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the very distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON], the ranking member on 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing and Related 
Programs, of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my friend for yielding this time 
to me. 

Madam Speaker, like the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], I object 
to the rule, but I take this time to ex- 
press deep misgivings about the contin- 
ued deployment of United States 
troops in Somalia. 

Personally, I would like to see us 
take the very first opportunity to de- 
clare victory over hunger in Somalia, 
and pull every last soldier and marine 
out of that country, now, if possible. 

Even the United Nations envoy to 
Somalia, retired American Adm. Jona- 
than Howe, admitted that Somalia “is 
a country where the United States has 
no strategic interests, no economic in- 
terests."’ 

If there is no national interest in- 
volved, then why are American troops 
there? 

We accomplished great good when in 
the early months of the mission we re- 
stored order from chaos and assisted 
the feeding of starving Somalians. 

In early January, when I and my col- 
leagues returned from an official con- 
gressional oversight visit to Somalia, I 
said publicly then that for all intents 
and purposes, our mission was already 
on the verge of completion. That was 8 
months ago. The famine is ended. Our 
original mission, as defined by Presi- 
dent Bush, is complete. 

But when did the American people 
agree to support, or when were they 
even told about the idea that our mis- 
sion in Somalia had changed from fam- 
ine relief to something nebulous called 
nation-building? 

Never. I feel more confident than 
ever in saying that the American peo- 
ple do not support that expanded mis- 
sion, and when there is no national in- 
terest involved, and not when young 
Americans are being killed, and not 
when this administration and this Con- 
gress is decimating the American de- 
fense budget. 

Since I returned from Somalia with 
the word that our primary goals were 
virtually achieved, marine Domingo 
Arroyo has been killed there. So has 
marine Anthony Bottelo and Army sol- 
dier Robert Deeks. So have Army men 
Ronald Richardson, Christopher 
Hilgert, Mark Gutting, and Keith Pear- 
son, and so have 3 others this weekend 
whose names we do not yet have, and 
at least another 67 American service 
people have been wounded over there. 
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We have done our job, Madam Speak- 
er, so now it is time, indeed past time, 
for the President to ask for congres- 
sional approval for continued deploy- 
ment of United States troops in Soma- 
lia. 

And as the Representatives of the 
American people, their sons and their 
daughters, we dare not give that ap- 
proval lightly. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, as- 
suming that the gentleman from Texas 
still has no speakers, I yield 3 minutes 
to the very distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON], who has 
been deprived of his amendments time 
after time. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Speaker, once again the Rules Commit- 
tee has not allowed a very important 
amendment to come to the floor, and I 
am very concerned about that, Madam 
Speaker, because it involves $40 mil- 
lion for a Defense Women’s Health Re- 
search Center in the home State of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado that she 
put in there that was not asked for by 
the administration or the Department 
of Defense and was put in, I guess, at 
the last minute on Tuesday, July 20. 

According to the DOD, there were no 
hearings on this project. They designed 
the proposal in such a way that it 
could only be put in this one congres- 
sional area of the country. One of the 
requirements was that it has to be in 
close relationship to an area where 
there are native Americans and it can 
be handled through the Indian Health 
Service. 

When you take the six criteria that 
are spelled out in the bill, it can only 
be in this one part of the country. 

My amendment would say that we 
would allow the Secretary of Defense 
to put it anyplace in the country that 
he felt was feasible if he felt the $40 
million should be expended for this 
purpose, and if this research facility 
was necessary 

So I was not trying to stop the 
project. I was merely trying to find out 
if it was necessary, No. 1, and No. 2, 
should it be in this particular area? 

But this bill specifically says that it 
has to be where the gentlewoman from 
Colorado says it should be, and I think 
that is a mistake. It appears to be an- 
other big pork barrel project for the 
gentlewoman from Colorado. 

Let me just say one more thing. 
Today we saw another fast shuffle on 
this floor regarding a short-term C.R. 
spending bill for 2 weeks. I was going 
to object to that, but because we heard 
from the majority leader there was not 
going to be any votes today, many peo- 
ple thought because everybody is flying 
around over this city in airplanes and 
are not here to hear this debate as they 
should, that there would not be any re- 
quest for this unanimous consent 
today. 

Well, they did it anyhow, and as a re- 
sult I did not have a chance to object 
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and that bill is on track and going to 
pass. 
MOTION TO ADJOURN 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. For that 
reason, and because of this rule and be- 
cause I cannot bring it to the floor to 
debate it, Madam Speaker, I move the 
House do now adjourn, with apologies 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
MEEK). Will the gentleman from Indi- 
ana withhold that motion momentar- 
ily? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. As long as it 
is not going to be overlooked, Madam 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman’s debate time has expired. Does 
the gentleman from Indiana still insist 
on that motion? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I do insist, 
Madam Speaker. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will please state his inquiry. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I do 
not believe that the motion is in writ- 
ing. 

I would like to continue the debate, 
if we could, and let the gentleman 
make it in a timely manner, if that is 
all right with the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. No, Madam 
Speaker, I do insist on my motion, 
with apologies to my colleague. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The mo- 
tion must be in writing. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Mica]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Speaker, there is a pending motion on 
the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlemen from New York has insisted 
that the motion be in writing. Mean- 
while, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MICA] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MICA. Madam Speaker, it is sad 
for me to come once again before the 
House of Representatives to chronicle 
yet another bizarre chapter in United 
States involvement in Somalia. 

Recapture in your mind the unbeliev- 
able scene we saw on our televisions 
over the weekend: Somalis dancing and 
rejoicing with glee over the remains of 
our destroyed United States helicopter 
and downed United States servicemen, 
our aircraft blasted out of the sky by 
those we came to aid. 

Time and again during the past 
months I have pleaded with the House 
and the Rules Committee to vote on 
my amendment to withdraw the United 
States military from Somalia. Since 
that first warning each chapter Amer- 
ica has written has been a tragedy. 
Just days ago U.S. helicopter gunships 
swooped down on a vanguard of women 
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and children protecting rebels and ma- 
chine-gunned scores of innocent and 
guilty. 

Is this a contemporary Mylai—those 
we came to save now buried in common 
graves along the road ditches in 
Mogadishu? We went to Somalia to res- 
cue its people from famine and sepa- 
rate them from conflict, not to kill and 
be killed. 

Yes, our original purpose was noble. 
But each day of our military action 
must make even the most ardent sup- 
porter of our armed intervention in 
this civil conflict cringe. 

What was to be a 2-month military 
backup to a humanitarian mission has 
become a sad and costly venture in cre- 
ating a new world order. Sad because 
we have lost American lives. Sad be- 
cause our mission has become clouded 
and confused. Sad because instead of 
heroes we have become villains. Sad 
because we won’t have the opportunity 
to fully debate this important policy 
question. 

And yes, costly—costly in precious 
American lives lost. Costly because we 
have now spent close to $1 billion on 
this mission. Costly because we have 
spent $10 in military aid for every dol- 
lar in humanitarian aid. And finally, 
costly because we as a nation have not 
decided what role we should play in the 
new world order. 

So before we lose another American 
life and before we get further drawn 
into the quicksand of this civil con- 
flict, let us end our military presence. 

This does not mean that we must end 
our humanitarian effort. This does not 
mean that we must end our support of 
the United Nations’ presence. 

What it means is that the United 
States must learn that it cannot risk 
the lives of its sons and daughters 
without caution and reason. It means 
that we as a leader in the new world 
order cannot finance a military solu- 
tion to every civil conflict. I urge my 
colleagues to vote against this rule. 
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Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Speaker, I have a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mrs. 
MEEK). The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. The Speak- 
er in the chair a few moments ago 
asked if I would defer for a few mo- 
ments while she talked to somebody up 
there at the desk. I did defer. Now I 
want my motion to be voted upon. The 
gentlewoman in the chair, the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Mrs. MEEK], has 
it in writing. She asked me to wait. I 
did wait. Now I would like the motion 
to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the motion. 


The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. GEKAS. Madam Speaker, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. GEKAS. Madam Speaker, I as- 
sume that if the gentleman’s motion is 
considered by the Chair and put to the 
House, there would be an immediate 
vote on it. My parliamentary inquiry 
then would be: 

If it should be defeated, would we go 
on with the regular order of business? 

We should. I assume that we would 
go on with the regular order of busi- 
ness. 

My parliamentary inquiry is: 

In the event that it should not fail, 
that it should prevail, and this House 
do adjourn, is it in order to ask prior to 
the vote being taken that the adjourn- 
ment be held over until special orders 
are completed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will not entertain that request. 

Mr. FROST. Regular order, Madam 
Speaker. 

Mr. GEKAS. Could I ask the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. BURTON], ina 
colloquy pursuant to my parliamen- 
tary inquiry—— 

Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, I ask 
for regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair must put the question on the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. GEKAS. Madam Speaker, I have 
a point of parliamentary inquiry as to 
that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania please 
state his parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GEKAS. Is it proper, is it within 
regular order, to ask the sponsor of the 
motion to adjourn to defer adjourn- 
ment, even if his motion prevails, until 
after special orders? Would the gen- 
tleman agree to that condition? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Once 
that motion is agreed to, the House 
must adjourn immediately. 

Mr. GEKAS. Madam Speaker, I am 
trying to get across that we have spe- 
cial orders we would like to get to. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Madam Speaker, is it 
now true that, if the motion to adjourn 
is forced on the body, we would have to 
start this debate on this rule all over, 
and that we have just 5 minutes left on 
the debate today, and we could do that 
without further inconveniencing any of 
the Members if the gentleman would 
just withhold for 5 minutes? 

Madam Speaker, we have a lot of 
very, very important business to take 
care of on this floor tomorrow, and I 
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would plead with the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. BURTON] to withhold his 
motion for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the 
House adjourns now, the resolution 
will be unfinished business tomorrow. 

Mr. SOLOMON. And we would be 
starting all over again, Madam Speak- 
er? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not nec- 
essarily. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Madam Speaker, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Might I inquire of 
the Chair if it is possible to vote on a 
motion to adjourn by voice vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. If 
the ayes have it, then the House could 
adjourn. 

Mr. FROST. Madam Speaker, once 
again I must ask for regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to adjourn 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BURTON]. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1993, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1935. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the General Accounting Office, trans- 
mitting a review of the President's third spe- 
cial impoundment message for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 2 U.S.C, 681; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1936. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the General Accounting Office, trans- 
mitting the President’s fourth special im- 
poundment message for fiscal year 1993, pur- 
suant to 2 U.S.C, 681; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1937. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
status report on the project-based compo- 
nent of the section 8 rental certificate pro- 
gram, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 1490m note; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

1938. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations for 
School, College, and University Partnerships 
Programs, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1939. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations for the 
National Institute on Disability and Reha- 
bilitation Research, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

1940. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of final funding 
priorities—Program for Children with Severe 
Disabilities, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1941. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
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transmitting the financial review of the Na- 
tional Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences’ use of Superfund moneys, pursuant 
to 31 U.S.C. 7501 note; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

1942. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
a memorandum of justification to support 
regional peacekeeping efforts in Liberia, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 2318(b)(2); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1943. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the status of efforts to obtain Iraq’s com- 
pliance with the resolutions adopted by the 
U.N. Security Council, pursuant to Public 
Law 102-1, section 3 (105 Stat, 4) (H. Doc. No. 
103-189); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

1944. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1945. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Land and Minerals Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting notice on 
leasing systems for the Western Gulf of Mex- 
ico, sale 143, scheduled to be held in Septem- 
ber 1993, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 1337(a)(8); to 
the Committee on Natural Resources. 

1946. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the first report on 
the Transition to Quieter Airplanes; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

1947. A letter from the Secretary for Trans- 
portation, transmitting the Department's 
fiscal year 1991 report titled, “Highway Safe- 
ty Performance—Fatal and Injury Accident 
Rates on Public Roads In the United States’’, 
pursuant to 23 U.S.C. 401 note; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

1948. A letter from the United States Trade 
Representative, transmitting notification of 
terminated action taken under section 301 of 
the Trade Act with respect to beer brewed or 
bottled in Ontario, Canada; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1949. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Comptroller, Comptroller of the Department 
of Defense, transmitting notification of a 
change of intent to derive funding from the 
Navy fiscal year 1993-95 appropriation to the 
Defensewide fiscal year 1993-94 appropriation 
to assist the Republic of Russia in the dis- 
mantlement of strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles; jointly, to the Committees on Appro- 
priations and Armed Services. 

1950. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the in- 
terim report on the effectiveness of provid- 
ing disease prevention and health promotion 
services to Medicare beneficiaries; jointly, to 
the Committees on Energy and Commerce 
and Ways and Means. 

1951. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting 
his determination to award a contract to the 
Massachusetts Housing Finance Agency for 
public sector asset management of multi- 
family mortgagee-in-possession and HUD- 
owned projects; jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

(Omitted from the Record of September 27, 1993) 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Natural Resources. H.R. 2399. A bill to pro- 
vide for the settlement of land claims of the 
Catawba Tribe of Indians in the State of 
South Carolina and the restoration of the 
Federal trust relationship with the Tribe, 
and for other purposes, with an amendment 
(Rept. 103-257, Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on Septem- 
ber 23, 1993, the following report was filed on 
September 24, 1993] 

Mr. HOYER: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 2403. A bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes 
(Rept. 103-256). Ordered to be printed. 

(Submitted September 27, 1993) 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Natural Resources. H.R. 2399. A bill to pro- 
vide for the settlement of land claims of the 
Catawba Tribe of Indians in the State of 
South Carolina and the restoration of the 
Federal trust relationship with the Tribe, 
and for other purposes, with an amendment 
(Rept. 103-257, Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON of Indiana: 

H.R. 3134. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to require the use of 
dogs at major airports for the purpose of de- 
tecting plastic explosives and other devices 
which may be used in airport piracy and 
which cannot be detected by metal detectors; 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. GEKAS: 

H.R. 3135. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide a death penalty for 
the murder of foreign visitors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 3136. A bill to establish requirements 
applicable to rent-to-own transactions; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON (for himself and Mr. 
SAWYER): 

H.R. 3137. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to improve the exchange of informa- 
tion relating to health care services, to pro- 
vide for measurement of health care quality, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce, Ways and 
Means, Armed Services, Veterans’ Affairs, 
Education and Labor, and Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SKAGGS (for himself, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. HYDE, Mrs. SCHROEDER, 
Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
FROST, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. KOPETSKI, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. KLUG, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
EVANS, Mrs. MINK, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
HINCHEY, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. INSLEE, 


Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
BARCA of Wisconsin, and Mrs. 
THURMAN): 


H.R. 3138. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to require public disclosure of 
settlements of civil actions to which the 
United States is a party; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WISE: 

H.R. 3139. A bill to amend the Japan-Unit- 

ed States Friendship Act to recapitalize the 
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Friendship Trust Fund, to broaden invest- 
ment authority, and to strengthen criteria 
for membership on the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BEILENSON (for himself, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Texas, Mr. ANDREWS of New 
Jersey, Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 
BACCHUS of Florida, Mr. BAESLER, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BARRETT of Wis- 
consin, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. BORSKI, Mr. BOUCHER, Ms. BROWN 
of Florida, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Ms. 
BYRNE, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. CARDIN, 
Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. COOPER, Mr. COPPER- 
SMITH, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. DURBIN, Mr. ENGEL, Ms. ESHOO, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
FAWELL, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
FISH, Mr. FORD of Michigan, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. FROST, 
Ms. FURSE, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
GUTIERREZ, Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. 
HINCHEY, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. HUTTO, Mr. JEFFERSON, 
Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. LARocco, Mr. LEACH, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. LEVY, Mr. LEWIS 
of California, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, 
Mr. MACHTLEY, Mrs. MALONEY, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. MAR- 
TINEZ, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. MCDERMOTT, 
Mr. MCHALE, Mr. MEEHAN, Mrs. 
MEEK, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. MINETA, 
Mrs. MINK, Mr. MORAN, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr, PALLONE, Mr. PARKER, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. 
PICKETT, Mr. PRICE of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REGULA, Mr. 
REYNOLDS, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. 
ROSE, Mr. SABO, Mr. SANDERS, Mr, 
SAWYER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SERRANO, 
Mr. SHAYS, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. SLAT- 
TERY, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. STOKES, Mr. SWETT, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. TANNER, Mrs. THURMAN, 
Mr. TORRES, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
TOWNS, Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. TUCKER, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. VIS- 
CLOSKY, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr, WASHINGTON, Ms. WATERS, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. WILSON and Ms. WOOL- 
SEY): 

H.J. Res. 268. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning October 25, 1993, as 
“World Population Awareness Week”; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURTON of Indiana: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that a 
comprehensive program be developed and im- 
plemented by the Federal Government to 
deal with the Human Immunodeficiency 
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Virus [HIV] and Acquired Immuno Defi- 
ciency Syndrome [AIDS]; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MCCOLLUM: 

H. Res. 257. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 38) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States with respect 
to the number of terms of office of Members 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SOLOMON; 

H. Res. 258. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 493) to give 
the President legislative, line-item veto re- 
scission authority over appropriations bills 
and targeted tax benefits in revenue bills; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BROOKS: 

H.R. 3133, A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ment for employment in the coastwise trade 
of the United States for the vessel Elissa; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CALLAHAN: 

H.R. 3140. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ments for employment in the coastwise trade 
and on the Great Lakes for the vessel Marine 
Star; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Ms. CANTWELL: 

H.R. 3141. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ment for employment in the coastwise trade 
of the United States for the vessel Viking, to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHAYS: 

H.R. 3142. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ment for employment in the coastwise trade 
of the United States for the vessel Gusto; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R, 3143. A bill to authorize issuance of a 
certificate of documention with appropriate 
endorsement for the vessel Grizzly Processor; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 58: Mr. COBLE, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. CAS- 
TLE, and Mr. GILCHREST. 

H.R. 84: Mr. KILDEE, Mrs. COLLINS of Nli- 
nois, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. 
WATT, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
PALLONE, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. LANCASTER, Mrs, LLOYD, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, Mr. RA- 
HALL, Mr. MILLER of California, Ms. MCKIN- 
NEY, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. THORN- 
TON, Mr. TOWNS, and Mr. FORD of Tennessee. 

H.R, 127: Mr. ORTON. 

H.R. 323: Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
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H.R. 509: Mr. PETRI. 

H.R. 521; Mr. THOMAS of California, Mr. 
CONDIT, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, 
and Mr. DOOLEY. 

H.R. 846: Mr. CRAPO, Mr, DOOLEY, Mr. 
CLINGER, Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mrs. ROU- 
KEMA, and Mr. FAZIO. 

H.R. 987: Mr. DERRICK. 

H.R. 1048: Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. MACHTLEY, and Mr. SKELTON. 

H.R. 1078: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1080: Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

H.R. 1133: Mr, TEJEDA, Mr. DICKS, Mr. 
WELDON, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. 
INSLEE, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. PETERSON of Flor- 
ida, Mr. MCCURDY, and Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 1141: Ms. BYRNE. 

H.R. 1164: Mr. WYNN, Mr. HOAGLAND, and 
Mr, GUTIERREZ. 

H.R. 1293: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 1381: Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 1399: Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 1529: Mr. HALL of Texas and Mr. QUIL- 
LEN. 

H.R. 1586: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 1709: Mr. ALLARD, Mr. REGULA, Mr. 
GOODLATTE, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. CONDIT, Mr. 
SCHAEFER, Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. CAMP, Mr. 


- ARMEY, Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. DICKEY, 


Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. MCCRERY, 
Mr. TALENT, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, 
Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. BROWN of Califor- 
nia, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. 
DARDEN, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. KASICH, Mr. 
MCINNIS, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
necticut, Mr. DANNER, Mr. FISH, Ms. MCKIN- 
NEY, Mr. REED, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, and Mr. 
DEUTSCH. 

H.R. 1764: Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 1766: Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 1774: Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 1873: Mr. DIXON. 

H.R. 1886: Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 1897: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
GENE GREEN of Texas, and Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 1961: Ms. DELAURO and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 2002: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 2021: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. 

H.R, 2092: Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. LAN- 
CASTER. 

H.R. 2110: Mr. NADLER, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. 
RANGEL, and Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 2135: Mr. HuTro, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
COPPERSMITH, Mr, ENGLISH of Oklahoma, and 
Mr, DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 2210: Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 2241: Mr. BISHOP and Mr. PICKLE. 

H.R. 2249: Mrs. SCHROEDER, 

H.R. 2406: Mr. BUYER and Mr. CANADY. 

H.R. 2434: Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 2447: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. WAX- 
MAN, Mr. HASTINGS, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kan- 


sas. 

H.R. 2453: Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. PARKER, and 
Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 2462: Mr. LAUGHLIN. 

H.R. 2488: Mr. CARDIN and Mr. VENTO. 

H.R. 2602: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 2663: Mr. WALSH, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. 
HAYES, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. EVANS, Mr. YOUNG of 
Alaska, Mr. GLICKMAN, and Mr. BISHOP. 

H.R. 2706: Mr. OLVER, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. ED- 
WARDS of California, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. BER- 
MAN, Ms. NORTON, and Mr. MURPHY. 

H.R. 2841: Ms. DANNER and Mr. BARLOW. 

H.R. 2890: Mr. FILNER, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Ms. NORTON, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 2898: Mr. GUTIERREZ. 
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H.R. 2957; Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. BEREUTER, 
and Mr. MANN. 
H.R. 3020: Mr. PASTOR, Mr. DEFAZIO, and 


Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. STOKES, Mr. STUDDS, Mr. 
REYNOLDS, Mrs. ROUKEMA, Miss COLLINS of 
Michigan, and Ms. DANNER. 

H.J. Res. 9: Mr. FAWELL and Mr. BAKER of 
California. 

H.J. Res. 131: Mr. SHAYS, Mr. TEJEDA, Mr. 
EDWARDS of Texas, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. JOHN- 
SON of Georgia, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HAYES, Mr. BARLOW, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. CRAMER, 
Mr. COOPER, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. DICKS, Mr. EWING, 
Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. HOYER, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. HORN, and Mr. CRANE. 
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H.J. Res. 148: Mr. OBEY, Mr. WHEAT, and 
Mr. SUNDQUIST. 

H.J. Res. 202: Mr. BECERRA. 

H.J. Res. 246: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. APPLE- 
GATE, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. BORSKI, 
Mr. COYNE, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. FROST, Mr. GALLO, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. HYDE, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KING, Mr. KLECZ- 
KA, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. LEvy, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. 
MCNULTY, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
QUINN, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
WELDON, and Mr. WOLF. 

H. Con. Res. 73: Mr. STRICKLAND and Mr. 
RUSH. 

H. Con. Res. 126: Mr. SAWYER, Mr. HUTTO, 
Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. TALENT, and Mr. YATES. 
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H. Con. Res. 140: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. WAX- 
MAN, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. PAXON, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. MENENDEZ, and Mr. 
SAXTON. 

H. Res. 134: Ms. SNOWE and Mr. MANZULLO. 

H. Res. 154: Mr. WELDON. 

H. Res. 236: Mr. TUCKER, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Ms. NORTON, Mr. KIM, Mr. PETRI, 
and Mr. Cox. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 1985: Mr. MCDERMOTT. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1993, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


SEPTEMBER 29 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 


calendar business. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on Robert W. 


Perciasepe, of Maryland, to be Assist- 
ant Administrator for the Office of 
Water, Lynn R. Goldman, of California, 
to be Assistant Administrator for the 
Office of Prevention, Pesticides and 
Toxic Substances, Elliott P. Laws, of 
Virginia, to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response, and Jean C. Nel- 
son, of Tennessee, to be General Coun- 
sel, all for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 
SD~406 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To hold hearings to review the first an- 
nual report of the Trade Promotion Co- 
ordinating Committee, which was es- 
tablished by the Export Enhancement 
Act of 1992 (P.L. 102-429). 
SD-538 
Finance 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Shirley Sears Chater, of Texas, to be 
Commissioner of Social Security, De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Herbert L. Chabot, of Mary- 
land, to be a Judge of the United States 
Tax Court. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Marian C. Bennett, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Inspector General, U.S. 


Information Agency, Tobi Trister Gati, 
of New York, to be Assistant Secretary 
of State for Intelligence and Research, 
and Daniel L. Spiegel, of Virginia, to 
be U.S. Representative to the European 
Office of the United Nations, with the 
rank of Ambassador. 5 
SD-419 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on certain provisions of 
S. 491, to provide health care for every 
American and to control the cost of the 
health care system. 
SR-325 
11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 
under the Administration's proposal to 
reform the nation’s health care system. 
SR-418 
2:00 p.m. 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on lessons learned by 
the Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Commission and the Department 
of Defense concerning the 1993 base clo- 
sure process and a proposed land ex- 
change regarding portions of Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois and a site in Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 
SR-232A 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Roger R. Gamble, of Virginia, to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of 
Suriname, Peter F. Romero, of Florida, 
to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Ecuador, and William Lacy Swing, of 
North Carolina, to be Ambassador to 
the Republic of Haiti. 


SD-419 
2:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Energy and Agricultural Taxation Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on issues relating to 
transportation fuel additives. 
SD-215 
SEPTEMBER 30 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Superfund, Recycling, and Solid Waste 
Management Subcommittee 
To resume hearings to examine the 
Superfund cleanup process and innova- 
tive cleanup technologies. 
SD-406 
Finance 
To hold hearings on the Administration's 
proposal to reform the American 
health care system. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Carol Bellamy, of New York, to be Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. 
S-116, Capitol 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Edward Joseph Perkins, of Oregon, to 
be Ambassador to Australia, Richard 
W. Teare, of Ohio, to be Ambassador to 
Papua New Guinea and to serve concur- 
rently as Ambassador to Solomon Is- 


lands and to the Republic of Vanuatu, 
and Theresa Anne Tull, of New Jersey, 


to be Ambassador to Brunei 
Darussalam. 
SD-419 
10:30 a.m. 


Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on certain provi- 
sions of S. 491, American Health Secu- 
rity Act. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Judiciary 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Doris Meissner, of Maryland, to be 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, Department of Justice. 
SD-430 


OCTOBER 1 


10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
William B. Gould IV, of California, to 
be a Member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 
SD-430 


OCTOBER 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Business meeting, to mark up proposed 
legislation to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
SR-332 
2:30 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 7 
2:30 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research, Conservation, For- 
estry and General Legislation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
of American agricultural research pri- 
orities. 
SR-332 


OCTOBER 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 720, to clean up 
open dumps on Indian lands. 
SR-485 


OCTOBER 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian self-goverance. 
SR-485 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine violence in 
television programs, focusing on S, 
1383, to prohibit the distribution to the 
public of violent video programming 
during hours when children are reason- 
ably likely to comprise a substantial 
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portion of the audience, S. 973, to re- 
quire the Federal Communications 
Commission to evaluate and publicly 
report on the violence contained in tel- 
evision programs, and S. 943, to protect 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


the development of Federal policies 
with respect to those territories under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

SD-366 
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2:30 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 


To hold hearings to review research on 
the health effects of agent orange and 
other herbicides used in Vietnam. 


children from the physical and mental SR-418 
harm resulting from violence con- Environment and Public Works 
tained in television programs. Clean Air and Nuclear Regulation Sub- OCTOBER 28 
SR-253 committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
9:30 a.m. of the acid rain provisions of the Clean To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
Energy and Natural Resources Air Act Amendments of 1990. lating to Indian child abuse. 
To hold hearings on S. 447, to facilitate SD-406 SR-485 


9:30 a.m. 


OCTOBER 21 Indian Affairs 
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SENATE—Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 27, 1993) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable HARRIS 
WOFFORD, a Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

And whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all.—Mark 
10:44. 

Eternal God our Father, this morn- 
ing we remember in prayer the many 
who serve the Senate behind the 
scenes, without whom the Senate could 
not function. We pray for those respon- 
sible for maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, for food service personnel, for 
security, for office and committee 
staffs, for those who are on the floor 
and in the cloakrooms when the Senate 

-is in session. 

We thank Thee for the service and 
dedication of all of these who, though 
unheralded, are faithful at their daily 
tasks. May Thy blessing rest upon 
them, their families, and their labors. 

We pray in His name who is the Serv- 
ant of servants. Amen. 


—_——— 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD]. 


The bill clerk read the following let- 
ter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HARRIS WOFFORD, a 
Senator from the State of Pennsylvania, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. WOFFORD thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 

Mrs. MURRAY and Mr. RIEGLE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Washington. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—H.R. 
2518 


Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask that for the duration 
of the Hyde debate, floor privileges be 
granted to Ms. Amy Spencer. Ms. Spen- 
cer is a Georgetown women’s law fellow 
in Senator MIKULSKI’s office. 

I ask unanimous consent that per- 
mission be granted to extend floor 
privileges to her for this debate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business up to 25 min- 
utes and that I be permitted to speak 
therein; that the time I utilize not be 
charged against the time of debate on 
the committee amendment on page 74; 
and that the time for recess be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


RETIREMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I asked 
for the time this morning to indicate 
to my constituents, my colleagues, and 
my supporters that this will be my 
final term here in the Senate and I will 
not seek reelection in 1994. Lori and I 
reached the decision together, over the 
weekend, after much deep soul search- 
ing and reflection. Clearly, it is an 
emotional decision because both our 
hearts and minds are truly in public 
service work. 

As every colleague and congressional 
spouse knows, politics at this level is a 
family business of the most intense 
kind. Among my considerations, two 
were overriding: My present Senate re- 
sponsibilities and my present family 
responsibilities. 

Let me address my Senate work du- 
ties first. With the new Clinton admin- 
istration now in place, we face a his- 
toric opportunity to pass national 
health care reform legislation that will 
affect every person in America. It is an 
epic issue of great complexity, and I 
am deeply committed and have worked 
on this issue for many years. 

A unique legislative window is now 
open to us and we must enact this 
health care reform over the next year 
during this Congress. Otherwise, the 
chance to do it may once again slip 
away. 


As Senate chairman of the Finance 
Subcommittee on Health for Families 
and the Uninsured, I am directly as- 
signed a key role with others for get- 
ting this health care reform package 
properly written and enacted. It is an 
urgent national need, and it will re- 
quire many hundreds of hours of per- 
sonal work over the next year. I want 
to do the best job that I possibly can in 
getting my part of this task done. I 
have already held 38 public hearings on 
health care and have written an entire 
health reform plan with Senators 
MITCHELL, KENNEDY, and ROCKEFELLER. 

As I listened to President Clinton's 
powerful call to the Congress and to 
the Nation last week, I felt a deep 
sense of duty and personal responsibil- 
ity to respond in kind. My Health Sub- 
committee chairmanship imposes ex- 
traordinary time and commitment. I 
welcomed it, and I now intend to meet 
it fully. Passage of health care reform 
also requires bipartisan cooperation 
and goodwill. That will be better 
achieved if I am not otherwise engaged 
in a partisan reelection campaign. 

Beyond my health care duties, I also 
serve as chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs Com- 
mittee which has its own vital and full 
work agenda at this time. I have had 
the committee moving aggressively to 
get a fresh, new urban revitalization 
strategy in place for America. America 
is years late in this area, largely be- 
cause the executive branch over the 
past 12 years really turned its back on 
our cities. Full generations of urban 
poor are being lost. The urban 
underclass is growing at a terrific rate. 
Detroit has the highest rate of child 
poverty of any American city. Re- 
cently, a mother of three was shot to 
death beside a bank teller machine by 
a 9-year-old who shows no comprehen- 
sion of the crime he committed. 

These growing manifestations of a 
clock-worn society require our most 
urgent attention. Working with the 
new administration, we must now do 
everything we can to reverse these 
trends. 

Many of our new urban initiatives— 
empowerment and enterprise zones, in- 
creased earned income tax credit, mak- 
ing permanent low-income housing tax 
credits, the mortgage revenue bonds 
program, free vaccines for poor and un- 
insured children—were all just incor- 
porated in the recent deficit-reduction 
package and they are now the law of 
the land. But other key pieces of the 
strategy, like community development 
banks, securitizing small business 
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loans, ending urban credit discrimina- 
tion and price gobbling all, just moved 
through our committee last week with, 
I might say, a bipartisan vote of 18 to 
1. We are now ready for floor action, 
and then a move to the conference with 
the House. 

These special institutional work re- 
sponsibilities as a full committee 
chairman also require an extraordinary 
amount of my time and attention in 
order to drive this work through the 
process, It has taken 17 years of effort 
here in the Senate trenches to now 
have the work leadership role in the 
Senate. I am absolutely determined to 
get this work done now while we have 
an open legislative window. 

Over the past three decades, I have 
seen legislative windows open and then 
close abruptly. This legislative window 
could close in November 1994 like it did 
in 1980, when Democrats lost control of 
the Senate. So we must act now while 
we can. 

A third vital area of personal work 
experience over many years was with 
the serious problems of American com- 
petitiveness, chronic and damaging 
trade deficits, the continuing erosion 
of the U.S. manufacturing and job base, 
and the grinding down of the working 
middle class. 

As one born and raised in the indus- 
trial town of Flint, I have seen these 
problems firsthand. They were re- 
flected in my earlier efforts to lead the 
Chrysler loan guarantee through the 
Senate, and draft and enact with Sen- 
ator DANFORTH the super 301 trade law 
to deal with trade cheating by Japan 
and others, to do things to save and 
strengthen the United States job base. 

Now, we face NAFTA efforts, a free- 
trade agreement with Mexico, which I 
strongly oppose. 

While helping the administration on 
key areas of health care reform and 
urban revitalization, I found it nec- 
essary to confront the NAFTA agree- 
ment head-on. I believe NAFTA is fa- 
tally flawed and will be terribly de- 
structive to the American job base. 
Michigan has already lost tens of thou- 
sands of good jobs to Mexico, and I be- 
lieve NAFTA will make the job loss 
much worse. 

While intelligent people of experience 
and conscience are on both sides of this 
issue, it is my deeply held conviction 
that NAFTA will severely damage the 
economy and country. It could not 
come at a worse time, as we struggle 
with defense conversion job loss, cor- 
porate downsizing, and other damaging 
economic riptides. If it were to pass, 
NAFTA would in effect increase the 
United States work force by some 50 
million Mexican workers who will 
work for about one-seventh to one- 
ninth of what a comparable United 
States worker now earns. 

So the fight against NAFTA is a 
fight to save the jobs of millions of our 
working people, jobs that under 
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NAFTA will be packed up and shipped 
to Mexico. 

My announcement today should clear 
up the misconception of some that my 
aggressive opposition to NAFTA is 
based on reelection politics. Exactly 
the reverse is true. Defeating NAFTA 
requires a major commitment of time 
and work energy as I am spearheading 
the opposition’s effort here in the Sen- 
ate. The simple truth is that reelection 
campaigning drains time and effort 
that I just cannot afford if these mul- 
tiple Senate work objectives are all to 
be met, and I intend to meet them all. 

With the pressing Senate work duties 
and others I will not mention here, it 
just makes no sense to cut corners on 
my existing job responsibilities in 
order to spend the time campaigning 
and fundraising in an effort to win still 
another 6-year term. I believe I should 
give every ounce of my work energy to 
do my job now and let others who can 
spend the time and effort necessary to 
win the next 6-year term. 

Let me also say that I want Presi- 
dent Clinton to have a strong record of 
legislative achievement with which to 
earn and win a second 4-year term. The 
last Democratic President to be elected 
President and then reelected was 
Franklin Roosevelt. So it is not easy. 

I have helped President Clinton on 
every legislative initiative to date, 
with the lone exception of NAFTA, 
where we have agreed to disagree. He 
and the First Lady have shown strong, 
energetic leadership, and the country 
is the better for it. He has been most 
generous to agree to come to Michigan 
next month to hear directly from the 
Michigan citizens about their health 
care concerns and later attend a cam- 
paign fundraising event in my behalf. 
Perhaps the focus of that fundraising 
event can be directed to help all the 
Michigan Democratic candidates run- 
ning in 1994 and also help the Demo- 
cratic Senate Campaign Committee as 
it strives to retain Senate control in 


While I have spent time here explain- 
ing the job side of this decision, let me 
say that the family side is just as com- 
pelling. 

On the family side of the equation, I 
face exactly the same conflict as my 
House colleague FRED UPTON, who re- 
cently declined to run for the Senate 
due to family considerations involving 
his two young children. 

Very few current Senators have 
young children. I am one who does. My 
youngest two children, Ashley and Al- 
lison, are now 8% years old and 20 
months old, with Allison being the 
youngest of all Senate children. Both 
Ashley and Allison need adequate qual- 
ity time with their dad now, just as I 
need time with them. Ashley has just 
started the third grade. She has a new 
ball glove and she and her dad need to 
play some catch. That and other nor- 
mal family activity is nearly impos- 
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sible when I am away traveling vir- 
tually every moment the Senate is not 
in session, much of it campaigning. 

We all know that the typical Senate 
workday starts early and ends late, de- 
spite the best efforts of our leadership. 
Those of us with children at home are 
finding we seldom get home in time for 
dinner with our families, and many 
evenings we even arrive too late to say 
good night to children, who have al- 
ready gone to bed. 

Now, families everywhere struggle 
with such demands. And Senate life 
here has been taking on, I would say, 
an increasing toll on family life, par- 
ticularly with the heavy travel demand 
on weekends to our home States. I was 
once again reminded of this just 2 
weeks ago when I traveled over 1,100 
miles by car across Michigan to var- 
ious stops—Grand Rapids, Muskegon, 
Traverse City, Posen, Bay City, Flint, 
Lansing, Sterling Heights, Warren, De- 
troit, and Dearborn. Like so many 
other weekends, Lori had to be both 
mother and dad, while I was once again 
an absent father. 

If I were to serve another 6-year 
term, Ashley would then be 16 and Alli- 
son would be 9. If those intervening 
years were to speed by as the years 
thus far have, the real family cost has 
to be measured in terms that can never 
be recaptured, especially as a father 
who is now, as I stand here, 55 years 
old. 

I do not want to leave the Senate 
after a fourth term in the year 2001 to 
finally return to a normal family life 
and, in fact, pass my daughter Ashley 
in the doorway as she is finishing high 
school and preparing to leave for col- 
lege. All my children need more from 
me at this point in their lives than I 
have been able to give them, and I 
must change that. 

I lost my dad last year. I loved him 
very much. He, too, was in politics and 
loved public service. I know firsthand 
how hard it is to lose family hours to- 
gether when your dad is out campaign- 
ing and then never get them back. 
Harry Chapin’s song ‘‘Cat’s in the Cra- 
dle” has gotten harder and harder for 
me to listen to. 

So these and other important family 
responsibilities require more of my 
time and effort now and in the future. 
They cannot be set aside for another 
reelection campaign or another 6-year 
Senate term. Eight elections to the 
Congress will have to be enough. They 
add up to 28 years of continuous con- 
gressional services at the end of this 
term. Only six Senators now serving 
have longer congressional seniority 
than I do. It spans seven Presidents and 
can be said, I think, to constitute a full 
career here. My season of congressional 
services will, therefore, end with this 
current term next year. 

As a family, we also want to return 
to Michigan so our children can be 
raised and educated in Michigan, put 
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their roots down there, and be closer to 
other family members. We love Michi- 
gan. We miss living there. We look for- 
ward to going home. For a time, we 
considered a plan to relocate to Michi- 
gan while still remaining here in the 
Senate, with me commuting back and 
forth to Washington each week by 
plane, as some Members do. But the 
more we considered it, the less prac- 
tical it seemed. Given my advanced 
Senate seniority and heavy institu- 
tional work duties and our own family 
requirements, we finally concluded 
that that just was not a workable op- 
tion. 

While we will not be waging a Senate 
campaign, I do intend to stay active in 
politics, encouraging and supporting 
good Democratic candidates and ac- 
tively supporting my party and its val- 
ues and priorities. By announcing this 
decision now, strong new Democratic 
contenders will have the time they 
need to seek the nomination for this 
seat and build a winning campaign. 

While I have no current plan to pur- 
sue any other elective office, I may 
well do so in the future when our chil- 
dren are more fully grown and we, as a 
family, are resituated again in Michi- 


gan. 

When this Senate term ends in 15 
months, I will return to private life 
and look for opportunities to create 
more private sector jobs in Michigan 
and participate in the development of 
good public policy. Most of all, I want 
to play some catch with Ashley, look 
at some books with Allison, and spend 
more time with my older children and 
our other family members, including 
that long postponed fishing trip which 
my daughter Laurie and I talked about 
last week. 

My wife Lori, my best counselor and 
best friend, has been like the Rock of 
Gibraltar during our 15% years of mar- 
riage. And we, too, need more time to- 
gether. She has given thousands of 
hours of volunteer work within the of- 
fice on virtually every key issue. She 
has had a great impact and has helped 
countless people. I could not have done 
this job without her, and I want to 
thank her for all of the hard work she 
has done. 

Every colleague knows that our mar- 
riages need more than the weary 
shards of time that we are often left 
with after an exhausting Senate day or 
week. As this job has accelerated over 
the years, I have often described it as 
like riding a bullet. Little time is left 
for any semblance of normal living, a 
reality we all do our best to cope with. 
And as I will be 57 years old shortly 
after this term ends, I am rebalancing 
my priorities. 

Understandably, some will wonder if 
we are leaving because Senate life is 
too frustrating and contemporary poli- 
tics too brutalizing or whether I had 
deep doubts about winning a fourth 
Senate term. Let me address both 
points. 
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First, the frequently heard com- 
plaints about the frustratingly slow 
Senate work process, with its anti- 
quated procedures, along with the mis- 
erable condition of our campaign fi- 
nancing system, are absolutely valid. 
As maddening and debilitating as they 
are, however, they are not the prin- 
cipal cause of my leaving, although 
they reinforce one’s decision to leave, 
as Tim Wirth and Warren Rudman and 
others before me have said. 

These corrosive problems are an ev- 
eryday fact of life for every Senator. A 
single, willful colleague can tie the 
Senate in knots, as we so often see, and 
it then reduces the Senate to a shell of 
what it could or should be. Yet, even in 
the teeth of these impediments, it is 
still possible to accomplish important 
work here. And that is why many of us 
have stayed on. But by any objective 
measure, we are working harder and 
harder to achieve even modest policy 
gains. 

Our political system is in serious 
trouble, and the Senate is squandering 
much of its relevancy. This requires 
more discussion than time permits 
today. It would take a book. But that 
helps underscore the urgent need to 
make the major legislative break- 
throughs over the next year, over the 
next 12 months, as we now have an ex- 
traordinary chance to do. 

On the 1994 Senate race in Michigan, 
let me admit, a large part of me would 
relish winning another Senate cam- 
paign. I love campaigns. I like meeting 
people face to face. Having that direct 
personal bond is the best part of the 
job. That I will greatly miss. 

Despite the carping of some of my 
critics, I think it is fair to say most of 
the serious and respected political pun- 
dits of Michigan have indicated they 
expected me to win again next year 
now that the competitive picture is 
quite clear, the most recent being 
George Weeks in the Detroit News just 
2 days ago predicting a reelection vic- 
tory. My own recent polls show me re- 
ceiving over 50 percent of the vote 
when matched against any well-known 
prospective challenger, all of whom ran 
far behind, including Michigan’s 
present Governor. 

My volunteer base is stronger than 
ever and I have, without false modesty, 
a number of important legislative ac- 
complishments to highlight in a reelec- 
tion campaign. Despite very tough self- 
imposed campaigning restrictions, we 
are raising all the contributions we 
would need for a winning campaign. 
There is not a doubt in my mind that 
I could conduct another winning cam- 
paign next year. In my last election in 
1988, I received 2,116,865 votes, the high- 
est total ever received by a Michigan 
Democratic Senate candidate. I am 
proud to leave that number there for 
others to challenge. 

Now the most important part of what 
I want to say; I want to express my 
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deepest appreciation to the people of 
Michigan for allowing me this rare 
privilege of nearly three decades of 
service to my State and country. It has 
been an amazing period of our history. 
I have cast many thousands of votes 
and, as those who watch C-SPAN 
know, I have spoken out forcefully and 
often, and I will continue to do so until 
my last day here—and I have never 
pulled my punches. My family and I, 
along with my staff members and our 
supporters, have striven to give the full 
measure of our best effort. We have ac- 
complished much, and where we have 
fallen short it has not been for lack of 
effort or good motive. 

My main efforts here in Congress 
have been aimed at achieving eco- 
nomic, social, and racial justice for our 
people. That has been my driving pas- 
sion. One of my proudest accomplish- 
ments is that I have nominated more 
African-American persons to the Fed- 


-eral judiciary than any Senator in our 


Nation’s history. 

I also want to thank the Senate for 
designating me as chairman of the 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Committee over the last 4% years, a 
time of great challenge. Since assum- 
ing that chairmanship in 1989 I have 
been able to guide to passage landmark 
legislation of great importance to our 
country. 

My actions as chairman have led to 
enactment of the sweeping reforms of 
the S&L industry, the toughest finan- 
cial reform law in the past 50 years. 
That legislation stopped all the abuses, 
provided funds to prosecute the wrong- 
doers, and restructured the regulatory 
process, all of which has put the indus- 
try on a proper path toward solvency 
based on sound practice. 

That was followed in 1991 by enact- 
ment of sweeping reforms of our com- 
mercial banking system. That bank re- 
form bill strengthened regulatory 
standards and supervision, and re- 
versed the negative trends that had 
threatened the very solvency of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Fund. The 
banking industry is now back on a 
solid footing and, by strong, timely ac- 
tion, we have averted what could have 
become a systemic breakdown of our fi- 
nancial system. The committee has 
also moved aggressively to stop dis- 
criminatory lending practices and 
bring a full measure of equity and fair- 
ness to the everyday workings of our 
financial system. All these initiatives 
will have important and lasting value. 

I am very proud of the committee’s 
work during my tenure as chairman. I 
have insisted that we function on a bi- 
partisan basis and every Member has 
contributed importantly. So I again 
thank the Senate for having entrusted 
me with this special responsibility at 
such a challenging time. 

Let me now just in closing also say 
some other special thank you's, start- 
ing with my family members, for their 
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sacrifices and strong support over 
these many years. I want to thank, in 
addition to my wife Lori, who is here 
in the gallery with me now, my sister, 
Dee Riegle Torres, who like Lori has 
been a solid rock of support and en- 
couragement at every point. I want 
also to express deepest thanks to all 
my loyal supporters and volunteers 
over these many years, and the truly 
exceptional staff members have worked 
so hard and accomplished so much that 
is good for the people. 

I especially want to thank those who 
stepped forward to help early with this 
1994 reelection effort, and my campaign 
staff, to whom I am also deeply grate- 
ful. 

It is said that all things have their 
season. Eight elections to Federal of- 
fice, three Senate terms and five House 
terms will have to mark my season. I 
look forward to finishing my work here 
with all the force at my command, 
without any of the distractions of a re- 
election campaign. I will give it my all 
for the next 15 months and come 1995 
will then move on to new challenges. 

I might just finally say, too, because 
a number of my colleagues are on the 
floor, and particularly the newer 
women Democratic Members of the 
Senate—and a veteran in that group, 
BARBARA MIKULSKI—I thank you more 
than I can say for your early endorse- 
ment of me, each of you, in this reelec- 
tion campaign effort. That means a 
very great deal to me and is something 
I have a very special feeling and pride 
about. 

So I will always leave a part of my 
heart here in the U.S. Senate where so 
many bonds of shared experience, 
teamwork and personal affection tie us 
all together. I thank my colleagues for 
permitting me to make these remarks 
here this morning. 

I thank you, and I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 


SENATOR RIEGLE’S ANNOUNCED 
RETIREMENT 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I was 
very surprised to hear Senator RIE- 
GLE’s announcement this morning, 
when I came to the floor expecting to 
begin the debate on the Labor, Health, 
Human Services and Education bill. I 
do believe that the announcement by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan takes precedence over any other 
Senate business. I am sorry to see that 
Senator RIEGLE will be ending his ca- 
reer in the Senate. 

I had the opportunity and good for- 
tune to work with Senator RIEGLE for 4 
years on the Northeast-Midwest Coali- 
tion in my first year in the Senate 
after my election here in 1980. That is 
an organization which has cochairs 
from each party, one from the North- 
east and one from the Midwest. 

I found my close work with Senator 
RIEGLE at that time to be very enjoy- 
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able and gratifying, and found Senator 
RIEGLE to beextremely capable, of the 
highest integrity, and always moving 
in lines of the best public policy as he 
saw it. I know it is a difficult decision. 
I see Lori Riegte in the gallery. It is 
obviously a very difficult matter. I 
empathize with Senator RIEGLE on the 
portion of his presentation, especially 
when he talks about the difficulties 
and travail in the Senate. There is no 
Member among the 535 of us in the 
Congress, or those who hold public of- 
fice other places, who have not ob- 
served that as public officials. I know 
in my case nobody asked me to run for 
the Senate. I understand the pitfalls 
and the kinds of critiques. But I do 
think we are past the point where 
there ought to be a reevaluation. Fair 
criticism is fine, but there are vast ex- 
cesses which we have in this country 
today. 

I know in my own family, my sons, 
Shanin and Steve, have been a part of 
a political family since they attended 
their first election day. I was asked to 
be at the polls at 7 when the polls 
opened, and at 11 o’clock the night be- 
fore. I had no time for a babysitter and 
they came at 7 and participated in the 
publicity of their father’s first can- 
didacy. They have great potential as 
public servants. But they would not 
touch it because they see what it is 
like. I am not so immodest to suggest 
the country may be deprived of poten- 
tial public service of my sons and many 
others, who see what is happening. I 
think that is something we ought to 
pause on for just a moment this morn- 
ing. 

But the main point is Senator RIE- 
GLE’s contribution to his State and his 
country and to the Senate and to the 
Congress. I served with him on the 
Banking Committee where he did an 
outstanding job and he will be sorely 
missed as a Senator and as a friend. 

I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Iowa. May I 
suggest the period for morning busi- 
ness, without objection, be extended on 
the same terms for a little while. 

Mr. HARKIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent the period for morning business be 
extended. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SENATOR RIEGLE’S RETIREMENT 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, It was 
like stepping into an ice cold shower 
when I walked onto the Senate floor 
this morning and heard my good friend 
DON RIEGLE say he was not seeking re- 
election. I have known DON RIEGLE 
since I first came to Congress in 1974— 
actually before that. I remember read- 
ing his book, “O Congress,” and saying 
that is the kind of person I want to be 
associated with when I get to Congress. 
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Because I thought, in reading that 
book, he had the right kind of detach- 
ment from the rarefied atmosphere of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, could look at it objectively. It 
was a book of good humor, but also an 
insight into how Congress operates. It 
was a reform type of book. It inspired 
a lot of us, I think, who came to that 
class, that “wannabe” class of 1974. I 
know a lot of us who were in that class 
looked to DON RIEGLE for leadership in 
the House of Representatives, in mak- 
ing some of the changes that we made. 

All I can say is he has been a close 
friend for all these years, someone I 
have always looked up to for guidance 
and for counsel, someone I have shared 
many laughs with. 

DON RIEGLE to me represents what it 
means to really be the finest public 
servant, an individual of deep intellect, 
of strong commitment and compassion. 
He is someone who has fought harder 
than anyone I have known for the 
working people in this country, the lit- 
tle person, I call them, someone out 
there who does not have the strong 
lobby and big powerful economic forces 
behind them. That is the individual 
DON RIEGLE has fought for all these 
years. 

So there is going to be, really, an 
empty seat in this Senate. I am very 
saddened by this. I guess I am just 
going to have to sort it all out in my 
own mind. I know my wife Ruth and I 
send to Don and Lori our best wishes. 

But we do have a long way to go be- 
fore the end of the session, and if I 
know anything about DON RIEGLE, he is 
not going to go quietly into the night. 
He is going to be right here on the Sen- 
ate floor and fighting for the things he 
talked about: Economic justice, social 
justice, racial equality in our country. 
That is what he always stood for, and 
that is what he will always stand for, 
because that is who DON RIEGLE is. 

Iam just as proud as I can be that he 
gave this many years of his life to both 
the House and the Senate. I am deeply 
proud to call him a real friend. 


Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


MATHEWS). The Senator from Illinois. 


A GENUINE HUMAN BEING— 
SENATOR DON RIEGLE 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I, too, would like to add my 
voice—of sadness, really—about the an- 
nouncement that Senator RIEGLE has 
just made. We were all shocked by it. I 
had come on the floor to talk with Sen- 
ator RIEGLE just a few minutes before. 
We talked about Senate business. I had 
no clue that he was going to announce 
his intent not to run for reelection. 

It is always a sadness, Mr. President, 
when a champion decides not to re- 
enter the race, and I daresay, while I 
have not had the experience and the 
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time that DON RIEGLE, TOM HARKIN, 
ARLEN SPECTER, or some of the others 
have had, I have found him in my 9 
months in the Senate to be nothing 
less than a champion, to be nothing 
less than someone who was there for 
the little guy, someone who cared deep- 
ly and passionately about the issues 
and, most importantly, who is a genu- 
ine, genuine human being. 

Don RIEGLE took me under his wing 
when I first got here. I have often been 
asked how I found the U.S. Senate 
coming in as the first African-Amer- 
ican woman, how I was received by my 
colleagues, the kind of treatment that 
I received when I arrived here. I always 
point to the first meeting I had with 
DON RIEGLE in his office, even before I 
took my seat. He said, “You're going 
to be fine. We’re going to work to- 
gether. I'd love to have you on my 
committee.” 

I went on the Banking Committee, 
and I found he was true to his word in 
every possible way. He guided me 
through some of the intricacies of what 
was going on in that committee. He ad- 
dressed the kind of issues I cared 
about: Issues going to how poor people 
were treated in our financial system, 
whether or not there was equality of 
opportunity, what kinds of access to 
capital women business owners and Af- 
rican-Americans, Asians, Hispanics and 
minorities have. He talked about the 
kinds of things that I knew when I got 
here I wanted to talk about. He gave 
me an opportunity to participate in 
discussions with the leaders of the fi- 
nancial industries in this country 
about the direction that our country 
was going to take, and what kind of 
America we were going to have, what 
kind of system we were going to have, 
and whether that was going to reflect 
the true ideals of our country. 

DON RIEGLE has been just a real stal- 
wart and a real friend to me. While I 
have not, again, known him as long as 
some others, I hope he will consider me 
to be one of his newest, “bestest” bud- 
dies who will be a lifelong friend. I cer- 
tainly have all the respect in the world 
for him and regard for him, I think it 
is going to be a tremendous loss to this 
body, to the Senate, as well as to our 
country that he will no longer stand 
for reelection to this body. 

Following my leader, Senator MIKUL- 
SKI, and other women Members, fresh- 
men Members who are here, we all en- 
dorsed DON RIEGLE’s reelection bid 
early. We thought this was one of the 
good men who we absolutely would 
stand by as part of our effort to open 
up and make the Senate look like 
America. 

We want the Senate to look like the 
America DON RIEGLE stands for, and I 
think we are all going to have to re- 
double our efforts now that he is not 
going to be here in the next term of the 
U.S. Senate. We all are going to miss 
you, Don. I just want to say I feel very 
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privileged to have been able to serve 
this time with you. 

Ms. MIKULSKI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
speak for 1 minute in morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DON RIEGLE—WE LOVE WHAT YOU 
HAVE DONE 


Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I rise 
not only as one of the five Democratic 
women in the U.S. Senate who were en- 
thusiastic in our endorsement of Sen- 
ator RIEGLE, but I also rise as chair of 
the VA-HUD Appropriations Commit- 
tee. I rise in tribute to the authorizer, 
the authorizer of housing and banking 
legislation in the United States of 
America. And I, as the appropriator, 
whose responsibility it is to try to 
make wise decisions to put money in 
the Federal checkbook around the au- 
thorization, I can say that Senator 
RIEGLE has truly been an architect for 
housing policy in the United States of 
America. His approach has been to see 
housing framework as a way not only 
to provide shelter for the homeless but 
also to look at how we can generate 
jobs today and opportunity tomorrow. 

He has looked at the modernization 
of public housing, getting the lead out 
of public housing, getting the drugs out 
of public housing. He saw that as a way 
to generate jobs in the construction in- 
dustry and also to provide an oppor- 
tunity ladder for those who are in pub- 
lic housing for it not to be a way of life 
but to be a way to a better life. 

As we see the homeless ever-growing 
on our streets, Senator RIEGLE’s com- 
mitment to dealing with those who 
have been left out and left behind has 
been unabashed. 

On the Finance Committee, on which 
I do not serve, I know he has been an 
able advocate, again, of jobs in manu- 
facturing. But if there could be one 
thing that sums up Senator RIEGLE’s 
whole commitment to public service it 
is that he believed in empowerment, he 
believed in empowerment to give help 
to those who practiced self-help here. 
He believed in empowerment of people 
around the world in promoting democ- 
racy, and he believed in the 
empowerment of newcomers to the U.S. 
Senate. 

I, too, welcomed his advice and coun- 
sel when I first came to this Senate, 
and I will always welcome that advice 
and counsel wherever Senator RIEGLE 
seeks to choose to exercise his consid- 
erable God-given talents. This is not 
meant to be a eulogy. It is meant to 
say we love what,you have done, DON, 
and we are ready to rock and roll in 
the next 15 months in meeting that 
agenda. 
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Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 


TO SENATOR RIEGLE—THE 
ABSOLUTE BEST OF LUCK 


Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I just 
wish to add my words to the words that 
have come before me from my col- 
leagues in wishing Senator RIEGLE, the 
Senator from Michigan, the absolute 
best of luck. Your announcement has 
taken us by astonishment, and I share 
the words of my colleague from Illi- 
nois, Senator CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN. 

Senator RIEGLE, when I came to the 
Senate, I did not know what kind of a 
reception I would get here, and you 
were one of the first who extended your 
hand and said, ‘I'll help you and let me 
know what you need,” and I appreciate 
it very much. 

It especially saddens me today, your 
reason for departing, because, as you 
and I have discussed many times, it is 
so difficult to be a U.S. Senator and a 
parent as well, to try and balance the 
job of being a parent with the job of 
being a U.S. Senator. It bothers me 
that we have to choose between those 
two roles. I hope the message that 
comes out of your retirement is that 
we in the U.S. Senate have to do a bet- 
ter job of managing our time here so 
that Senators do not have to make 
that choice in the future. 

Senator RIEGLE, I wish you the very 
best of luck, and I thank you for hav- 
ing served with you. 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR DON 
RIEGLE 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I also 
would like to take this opportunity to 
respond to the rather surprise an- 
nouncement by my friend from Michi- 
gan. I just want to mention two very 
brief things that he addressed. One he 
addressed and one he did not. 

I will always remember Senator RIE- 
GLE for the support and the behind-the- 
scenes, very kind and encouraging re- 
marks you made to me throughout this 
whole investigation of the POW mat- 
ter. 

A lot of the American people need to 
know not only of his support but keen 
interest in it. He has on many occa- 
sions gone out of his way to encourage 
me at some times when things were 
pretty rough, especially during the 
Senate investigation. I will always re- 
member that and be very grateful to 
the Senator for it. 

Second, I think it is also a sad com- 
mentary in many ways, as was just 
said, that the demands of this job have 
such an impact on our family lives. 
Thinking about my own reelection in 
1996, it has crossed my mind many 
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times whether or not the decision 
would be worth it in terms of the fam- 
ily sacrifice. I think we can all iden- 
tify, there is not a Senator here who 
cannot identify, with a missed fishing 
trip or missed dinner, more than once. 
The demands are heavy on all of us, es- 
pecially on our families. It is tough 
enough on us, but it is worse on them. 

The Senator certainly in a very mov- 
ing way brought that matter to a head. 
I hope that if anything positive could 
come out of what he said in that re- 
gard, it would be that somehow we 
could change things around here to set 
a timetable or a schedule so that we 
could leave for work in the morning 
and tell our wives and children, our 
husbands and children, whatever the 
case may be, look, we will be home at 
6 or we will be here all night, we will 
not be home until 5 in the morning, but 
at least be able to tell them. There is 
not any reason we cannot make a 
agreement to have votes specific and 
talk all night if people want to talk 
but votes can be at a certain time so 
we can make plans and adjust our 
schedules accordingly. 

So this is one friend that wishes you 
the very best and your family as well. 
Thank you. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR RIEGLE 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, this 
morning I was getting ready to come to 
the floor to debate the Hyde amend- 
ment. I had my TV set on at home—I 
live right near here—and when I saw 
the Senator from Michigan stand up, I 
said, “Well, what great issue is he 
going to tell us about today?” The last 
time I was doing a similar thing, 
Sentor RIEGLE broke the news really 
about the terrible health problems that 
gulf war veterans are facing. And when 
I heard the subject of his statement 
this morning, I involuntarily yelled, 
“Oh, no,” because I think the Senator 
knows how much I respect what he 
fights for and in what he believes. 

When I came to the Senate from the 
House of Representatives and joined 
the new class, it was very evident to 
me the people who stand up and fight 
for our working families—the people 
who do not wear the pinstriped suits 
and cannot afford to come here. Sen- 
ator RIEGLE is their champion. 

So I say to his family, you are about 
to gain a wonderful, new, invigorated 
presence. But in this Senate we are 
going to lose a fighter for the people. I 
am so proud that the Democratic 
women, way back when and without 
being asked, said we want this man 
back here with all of his force and 
a I am so pleased that we did 
that. 

Senator RIEGLE, you are my chair- 
man. We are going to work hard to 
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make life better for people, and I am 
going to miss you very much. 
I yield the floor. 


—— 


SENATOR DON RIEGLE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I was 
shocked to be told that Senator RIE- 
GLE, my friend and my colleague from 
Michigan, is not going to be running 
for reelection next year. 

There was no warning to the people 
of Michigan. Quite the opposite; DON 
was gearing up for another winning 
campaign. So that there is no doubt in 
anyone’s mind about this—there is no 
doubt in mine, nor in, I think, the 
minds of the political commentators of 
Michigan—that DON RIEGLE was going 
to win his next reelection. 

Most recently, a column from the De- 
troit News reported the feeling of that 
columnist that Senator RIEGLE was on 
his way to reelection for a number of 
reasons. First and foremost, he is an 
impassioned voice for working men and 
women. He fights for issues that the 
people care about who work, day in and 
day out, to raise their families. Wheth- 
er the issue is trade, where he is a 
strong opponent of NAFTA; whether it 
is for unemployment compensation; 
whether it is for a fair tax system—you 
name the issue that matters for the 
working men and women of Michigan 
and America—DON RIEGLE is on their 
side, standing up, and in the words of 
Elie Wiesel, speaking truth to power. 

He did it during the Vietnam war. He 
had a running start on his approach to 
power. That is that when there is a 
moral issue, an issue which is of great 
moment to the people of his State and 
to the Nation, that he will speak the 
truth as he sees it, regardless of wheth- 
er or not he is stepping on some toes at 
the same time. 

He is a powerful speaker. He is a cou- 
rageous Senator. He is one of the Sen- 
ators in this body who is willing to 
stand up on issues, even though it cre- 
ates some difficulties and ruffles some 
feathers around here. 

I have watched him. I admire the way 
he addresses issues. As long as I have 
been in the Senate, he has been my 
senior Senator. He has helped me im- 
measurably along the way. I am very 
much in his debt for all he has done to 
make that possible. 

He decided to put his family first. He 
has two young children now, and he 
wants to be with his young children. 
Even though he was going to win this 
campaign, the requirements of the 
campaign were such that, day in and 
day out, every night, he is out there on 
the hustings, out having to raise funds 
for his reelection. It was a choice that 
he made with clear conscience. 

I spoke with him very briefly just a 
few moments ago. It was a choice that 
he made for his family. It was a choice 
he will make for Lori and the kids. 
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Even though I am surprised, I am 
shocked, and it is hard for me to accept 
that decision, I understand that deci- 
sion. Any of us in this body that has to 
go through a reelection campaign that 
has a family, that has to go through 
the fundraising rigors, can understand 
what even someone as tough and 
strong and dynamic as DON RIEGLE has 
decided: That he wants to put his fam- 
ily first and not go through that kind 
of campaign again. 

So as sad as I am that he will not be 
here 2 years from now, I understand 
that decision. I am grateful for the 
time that he has been able to give to 
his State and to the Nation. I know 
that he will now be able to spend more 
time with his beloved wife, Lori, and 
the kids, and that he will be grateful 
for that. 

We look forward to the many months 
that he has left here as a continuation 
of a great career, and then afterward to 
a new career, which he deserves, what- 
ever that may be. 

I thank again my friends for allowing 
me to speak. 

I yield the floor. 


THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
RIEGLE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Don 
RIEGLE’s announcement that he will 
not seek reelection comes as a surprise 
and shock to all of us in the Senate. He 
is an outstanding Senator and a loyal 
friend. His wisdom, hard work, and 
commitment to public service will be 
missed by his constituents in Michi- 
gan, by his colleagues in the Senate, 
and by Americans throughout the Na- 
tion who admire his ability and have 
benefited from his extraordinary 
achievements in more than a quarter 
century of distinguished public service. 

DON RIEGLE has been an effective and 
tenacious leader on the most impor- 
tant issues facing Congress. As a young 
Congressman in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the 1960’s and early 
1970's, he was an eloquent voice against 
the Vietnam war, and his leadership 
helped to end that war which America 
never should have fought. 

I first came to know DON in those 
years, and we have been friends ever 
since. He had been named 1 of the 10 
outstanding young men of the year by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
I attended a reception where he spoke. 
Even after the passage of nearly two 
decades, I still recall the force of his 
personality and the power of his vision 
of the future for the Nation, 

After Don’s election to the Senate in 
1976, it was a privilege to serve with 
him on the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee. It was clear from 
the beginning that he had a thorough 
understanding of the needs of working 
families and that he would be an effec- 
tive leader for more jobs, better edu- 
cation, decent housing, and higher 
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quality health care for his constituents 
and the Nation. 

With his decision today, it is clear 
that every working man and woman is 
losing a powerful voice in the Senate 
for justice and fairness and oppor- 
tunity. Every senior citizen is losing 
one of the strongest defenders of Social 
Security and Medicare that those two 
vital programs have ever had. And con- 
sumers throughout the Nation are los- 
ing one of their most effective advo- 
cates. 

I know that the decision he has an- 
nounced today has been a difficult and 
painful one. Like all of us who know 
DON RIEGLE, I am confident he would 
have prevailed in this campaign. But I 
respect his decision to put his respon- 
sibility to his family first. We feel a 
sense of joy and relief for Lori and 
their children, but we also feel a sense 
of sadness and regret for the Senate, 
and especially for the people of Michi- 
gan he has served so well. 

aE 


SENATOR DONALD RIEGLE 


Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, if I 
could—seeing that the Senator from 
Maryland is here and I know that he 
wants to speak about Senator RIEGLE— 
I would like to take 1 minute, because 
Senator SARBANES has known Senator 
RIEGLE for a far longer period of time 
than I have. 

I just repeat what I said to Senator 
RIEGLE when I learned the news that he 
was not running for office again. I told 
him that when I see my wife Sheila, I 
am going to tell her that I am really 
very disappointed, I am really down 
about it. 

Because I will tell you, as somebody 
who has been here just a few years, 
when I think about these issues—Sen- 
ator SARBANES has been maybe the 
most powerful voice in the Senate on 
this—when I think of issues of employ- 
ment and jobs and decent wages and 
basic economic justice, issues that are 
so important to the vast majority of 
people in this Nation, I do not know 
that there has been a Senator that has 
stood up for people in a stronger way 
than Senator RIEGLE. 

He combines a savvy, an experience, 
and immense ability as a U.S. Senator 
with an unbelievable commitment to 
people. 

I am very disappointed at his deci- 
sion. If it was a good decision for Sen- 
ator RIEGLE and it is a good decision 
for his family, then it is the right deci- 
sion. 

I just have to say, as someone who 
has watched him and appreciated his 
commitments in many of the issues 
that I care about, I think it will be a 
real loss to the U.S. Senate and a real 
loss to our country. 


o — 


SENATOR DONALD RIEGLE 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I, 
like many of my colleagues, was sad- 
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dened by Senator RIEGLE’s announce- 
ment earlier today that he would not 
seek reelection to the U.S. Senate. 

He has been a close friend of mine 
since even before we came to the Sen- 
ate, but even more so since we both 
came to the Senate in 1976. I am going 
to miss him very, very much. He has 
been a friend and he has been an ally 
on some of the toughest fights on the 
floor of the Senate on behalf of work- 
ing men and women in this country. 
There is no one in the Senate who has 
taken a more forthright and deter- 
mined stance in defense of working 
people in America than Senator DON 
RIEGLE, of Michigan, and his voice and 
his efforts are going to be sorely 
missed in this body. 

I want to note that he will remain 
chairman of the Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs Committee for the next 
15 months. He has done an extraor- 
dinary job as chairman of the commit- 
tee. He has led that committee through 
some very difficult issues. For exam- 
ple, landmark legislation has been 
shaped under his leadership dealing 
with the safety and soundness of our 
savings and loan and banking industry, 
affordable housing for millions of 
Americans across the country, an 
urban policy, the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant Program. On many 
of the issues that would be forgotten, 
Senator RIEGLE has been there on the 
front line urging them in the commit- 
tee, in this body, and in the country. 

I understand the reasons. I am privi- 
leged to know his lovely wife Lori and 
his two young children, Ashley and Al- 
lison. I know how much they mean to 
Senator RIEGLE and how much of a 
concern it has been to him that he 
should be there as a father of his two 
young daughters, one not quite 2 and 
the other 9, as they grow up. 

So in a way, his decision is under- 
standable in those personal terms. 

But in public policy terms, the Sen- 
ate will have lost one of its great 
champions on behalf of equity and fair- 
ness in the working of our economic 
system, one of the great champions for 
opportunity for all of our people, one of 
the great champions to ensure that 
every young child’s talents and abili- 
ties should have developed to their 
fullest capacity. 

I, for one, am going to miss him very 
much. I intend to continue to work 
closely with him in the 15 months in 
which he will continue to serve in the 
U.S. Senate, continue to chair the 
Banking Committee in his vigorous 
and effective way on behalf of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SENATOR DONALD RIEGLE 
Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
it was a bombshell. I could not believe 
my ears when I heard my good friend 
Don RIEGLE: this morning indicating 
that he would not run for reelection. 
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He and I were seatmates back there. 
We were great, good friends. My wife 
Shirley and I went up when he and his 
wife were married. And I remember 
that occasion so well, way up in the 
northern part of Michigan. 

I always considered DON very special. 
It is indeed with a real sense of sadness 
that I learned that he is not going to 
run for reelection to the Senate next 
year. 

DON RIEGLE is a very, very specific 
kind of U.S. Senator. He has been a 
voice of strength. He has been progres- 
sive. He has been courageous. And he 
will, indeed, be missed in this body. 

I understand his decision and I re- 
spect it because I know how close he is 
with his lovely wife, Lori, and Ashley 
and Allison, his children. They are 
beautiful children and I know he wants 
to spend some time with them. 

I spoke with him this morning. I was 
very touched, and I could understand it 
as a father and grandfather when he 
said Allison wanted to throw a ball 
with him, a new ball she had, for a pe- 
riod of about a month, and he had not 
been able to find the time. He found 5 
minutes for her before he had to leave 
on some fundraising trip. 

So I understand full well his prior- 
ities and recognize and respect his de- 
cision to spend more time with his 
family. It is certainly a decision he 
will not regret. 

But I will say this, that their gain 
will be a loss to this country and a loss 
to this body. I am very pleased that he 
intends to use the time remaining in 
this session to seize a rare and historic 
opportunity to reform the Nation’s 
health care system. He will do the job 
and do it well. His Subcommittee on 
Finance will place him at the center of 
the debate, and without the distrac- 
tions of a campaign to run, I know the 
concerns of the people of this country 
will be served by DON RIEGLE. He has 
guts. He has courage. He has compas- 
sion. He has brains. 

He and I will be working closely to- 
gether before the close of this session. 
We will make the battle to defeat 
NAFTA and DON will be providing a 
leadership role in connection with 
that. 

He and I have worked closely on a 
committee the Senator from Maryland 
talked about a few moments ago, the 
Banking Committee. Although I am 
not on the Banking Committee, I have 
had a strong interest in the activities 
of the Banking Committee, activities 
such as the concern of people being 
able to cash their checks at banks. 
Banks are not willing to let them do 
that unless they have some special 
kind of relationship with the bank. So 
they are forced to go to the money- 
cashing stores and pay high fees. DON 
RIEGLE empathized and sympathized 
with those people. 

With respect to the RTC, which has 
been one of the greatest tragedies of 
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this country from a financial stand- 
point, nobody has been more resolute, 
nobody has been more determined, no- 
body has been more willing to stand up 
and be counted, to see to it the officers 
and the directors do not get off scot- 
free, to see to it the RTC meets its re- 
sponsibilities. 

I participated in a hearing at Senator 
RIEGLE’s invitation just the other day, 
one of the most momentous, most mov- 
ing hearings I have ever attended in 
the U.S. Senate, when 11 people—I 
think it was 1l—came forward from 
across the country and told of the chi- 
canery and improprieties and illegal- 
ities that were going on at the RTC. 
They had courage. But they knew, in 
standing before Senator RIEGLE’s com- 
mittee, their position would be pro- 
tected. 

I cannot conclude without pointing 
out it will be a personal loss for me. I 
will not be here, so I would not have 
been able to spend that much more 
time with him. But I consider him one 
of my very best friends in this body. 
The country will suffer a great loss. He 
is a magnificent Senator, a great 
human being, and a warm, close per- 
sonal friend of mine. 

I am indeed sorry Senator RIEGLE has 
decided not to run for reelection, but I 


certainly understand it. 

REGARDING S. 1493, REPEALING 
SANCTIONS AGAINST SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the able Senator from Kansas 
and I am honored to cosponsor S. 1493, 
her legislation to remove the remain- 
ing sanctions against South Africa. 

It was not the Senate’s finest hour 
when it voted to impose sanctions in 
the first place. I opposed the Senate’s 
action then and, I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the sanctions damaged the 
South African economy at a. time when 
every possible resource at its disposal 
was needed to weather the transition 
facing the people of that fine nation, a 
nation which had always been an ally 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, some Senators support 
this legislation largely because Nelson 
Mandela and the African National Con- 
gress have called for it. That is cer- 
tainly not my motivation. Quite to the 
contrary, I confess that I continue te 
have grave concerns about the African 
National Congress and its links to the 
South African Communist Party. 

Repeal of sanctions will not guaran- 
tee investment in South Africa. Inves- 
tors require stability and certainty, 
and South Africa currently is not ina 
position to offer either. More than 1,200 
people have been murdered in the past 
2 months alone. The concerns of sev- 
eral political parties regarding re- 
gional powers and individual liberties 
have not been met. Some of those par- 
ties have hinted at civil war. 
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On the economic front, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the current draft of South Afri- 
ca’s interim constitution subordinates 
economic and property rights to vague 
principles of social justice. Even those 
protections and rights which are con- 
tained in this constitution may be lost 
when it expires in 2 years. No one can 
reliably predict what shape the new 
and permanent constitution will take. 
This uncertainty will make even the 
boldest investor hesitate. 

In any case, Mr. President, this bill 
has the virtue of repealing the remain- 
ing U.S. Federal sanctions. States and 
municipalities, if they wish to act re- 
sponsibly, will repeal their remaining 
sanctions as well. Canada, the Euro- 
pean Community, and others should do 
the same. But South Africa can bring 
prosperity to itself only with sound 
economic policies and strong legal pro- 
tection of economic and individual lib- 
erty. 


—_—_—_—_———— 


REFUGEE ADMISSIONS FOR 1994 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as re- 
quired by the Refugee Act of 1980, the 
Judiciary Committee held a hearing 
last week with Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher to consult on the num- 
ber of refugees to be admitted to the 
United States next year, and to review 
worldwide refugee programs. 

This week, the committee completed 
the consultation process by sending the 
following letter to the President, which 
I ask be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follow: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Under the provisions 
of the Refugee Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-212), mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary have 
now consulted with your representative, Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher, on the 
proposed admissions of refugees for fiscal 
year 1994. 

We are particularly gratified that your Ad- 
ministration has taken steps necessary to 
assure that funding for the resettlement of 
refugees more accurately matches the num- 
bers to be admitted. As you probably know, 
over the past several consultations the Com- 
mittee has expressed its concern over the 
continuing high level of refugee admissions 
accompanied by a failure to provide funding 
levels adequate to meet the resettlement 
needs of the refugees admitted. 

This said, we remain concerned that, cur- 
rent funding levels—approximately eight 
months of federal reimbursement—still fall 
short of actual needs. We would urge the Ad- 
ministration to move towards an assistance 
program of at least 12 months, through re- 
forms and other savings like those envi- 
sioned in the refugee reauthorization bill 
this Committee reported favorably to the 
Senate in the 102nd Congress (S, 1941, Report 
102-316, July 2, 1992). 

In addition, the Committee is gratified to 
learn of the Administration’s commitment 
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to end the “pipeline” of in-country process- 
ing which has developed over recent years— 
to shift this flow to more appropriate immi- 
grant-related preferences—and to reserve 
refugee admission numbers for those truly in 
need of immediate resettlement to avoid per- 
secution or threat of life and safety. The 
Committee will continue to monitor 
progress in this area over the coming year. 
The Commitiee continues to support the 
objectives of our Nation’s program to assist 
refugees of “special humanitarian concern” 
to the United States, and we accept your 
proposals to do so during the coming fiscal 


year. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Orrin G. Hatch, Ranking Member, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; Alan K, Simp- 
son, Ranking Member, Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Refugee Affairs; 
Joseph R. Biden, Jr., Chairman, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; Edward M. 
Kennedy, Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Refugee Affairs. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In addition, Mr. 
President, I would like to share the 
text of Secretary Christopher’s pre- 
pared testimony, and the following two 
tables that outline the 1993 ceilings and 
actual admissions, and the proposed 
ceilings for 1994—which are approxi- 
mately 10,000 less than the previous 
year. 

I ask they be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TABLE |.—REFUGEE ADMISSIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1992 
AND FISCAL YEAR 1993 


Fiscal year Esti- 
mats otal 
1993 
cit z tggg amwe 1993 
actual Ceiling July antici- 
1993 
a ESET 5491 7,000 3831 7,000 
East Asia ... 51,848 151,000 42380 51,000 
Eastern Europe .......... 2886 12,725 1474 2725 
Latin America/Caribbean 2,924 24500 3,252 4,500 
Wear East/South Asia 6,844 7,000 5886 7,000 
61,298 149,775 40,451 49,775 


10,000 
132,000 


97,525 


11,000 numbers in original ceiling reallocated from East Asia to Eastern 
Pago 225 numbers in original ceiling reallocated from Former Soviet Union 

2] "000 numbers allocated to Latin Amenca/Caribbean in fiscal year 1993, 

31,000 numbers allocated to Near East/South Asia in fiscal year 1992. 


122,500 


* Former 
fiscal year 1994, 

The President proposes to respond to the 
humanitarian needs of refugees by establish- 
ing for FY 1994 an admissions ceiling of 
121,000 refugees for permanent resettlement 
in the United States. Proposed allocations 
within this ceiling are shown in Table II 
below: 


TABLE II.—Proposal for U.S. refugee admissions 


Union and Eastern Europe ceilings are being combined in 


in fiscal year 1994 
Proposed 
Ceiling 
Area of Origin: 

PTI TEREA AA E DE A TAS A 7,000 
E OR a n 145,000 

Former Soviet Union/Eastern 
ant t APEE EE A 55,000 

mepa: America and the Carib- 
Aa R E D a 4,000 
Near n East and South Asia ......... 6,000 
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Proposed 
Ceiling 

Area of Origin: 
Unallocated Reserve .............+-++ 3,000 
BUDCOCRE sac cciecccceieietecesctbaise ences 120,000 
Private Sector Programs .........- 1,000 
FOUAN ci icnrpagecavaesagancasexsteestatceok 121,000 


1 This figure includes Amerasians and their family 
members who enter as immigrants under a special 
statutory provision but receive the same benefits as 
refugees. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER, SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1993 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee: 

I am very pleased to appear before the 
Committee today to outline the President's 
proposal for the admission of 120,000 refugees 
to the United States in fiscal year 1994. The 
Committee has already received a report 
that provides detailed information about ref- 
ugee admissions, as required by the Refugee 
Act. It is our hope that the 1994 refugee ad- 
missions program will receive the broad bi- 
partisan support from the Congress that it 
has received in the past. 

Before turning specifically to the refugee 
admissions program, however, I would like 
to comment briefly on the past year’s world- 
wide refugee situation and the future direc- 
tion of U.S. refugee policy. 

Positive political changes in several parts 
of the world have reduced the “push” fac- 
tor—the conditions that impel people to 
leave their countries—and increased the 
“pull” factor—the conditions that cause peo- 
ple to return home. 

In Cambodia, a major repatriation effort, 
directed by the UNHCR, resulted in the re- 
turn of 370,000 persons from camps along the 
Thai-Cambodian border. An internationally- 
sanctioned election in May of this year will 
enable repatriated refugees to re-build their 
society. 

In Afghanistan and Central America, refu- 
gees continue to return home. 

Following a political settlement in Mo- 
zambique, upwards of 200,000 refugees have 
returned home in the past year. 

For the first time in almost two years, 
there is hope that respect for human rights 
and democracy will be restored to Haiti. 
When implemented, the Governor’s Island 
accords, together with the resumption of 
economic development, will help put an end 
to the despair that has caused so many Hai- 
tians to leave their country. 

The prospects for peace in the Middle East 
have never been brighter. The agreement 
signed in Washington on September 13 is a 
major step in a process that will address the 
needs of the Palestinian refugees. We are 
only at the beginning, and much work will 
have to be done, but the foundations have 
been laid. It is the responsibility of the Unit- 
ed States and the rest of the international 
community to help the Palestinians and the 
Israelis continue the peace process. 

On the other hand, genuine Human trage- 
dies in the former Yugoslavia and the Horn 
of Africa are creating hundreds of thousands 
of refugees. In Bosnia-Herzegovina, we con- 
tinue our efforts to assist the more than 4 
million displaced persons and refugees in the 
area. The United States has contributed over 
$350 million to the relief effort. We continue 
to look for ways and means to increase as- 
sistance. We are very concerned about the 
shortage of both funding and food for the 
United Nations agencies working in the 
former Yugoslavia. Under almost any sce- 
nario, the problems of food and shelter will 
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be a major challenge to the international 
community this winter. We are encouraging 
action by other nations, especially the Euro- 
pean countries, which we believe have a spe- 
cial responsibility for providing humani- 
tarian assistance to the region. 

MIGRATION 

In addition to these widely-publicized con- 
flicts, there is also overall migration of per- 
sons around the world as the result of popu- 
lation pressures, poverty, environmental 
degradation and other factors. While seeking 
to aid refugees, we must be resolute in our 
efforts to improve conditions so as to make 
it possible for would-be migrants to opt to 
remain at home. This Administration’s de- 
termination to spur world economic growth 
through efforts such as NAFTA and the Uru- 
guay Round, will help. So will our work on 
global issues such as population and the en- 
vironment. 

While legal immigration enriches our 
country, it is important to reduce illegal im- 
migration. The President has already taken 
significant steps and has placed proposals be- 
fore the Congress to address illegal immigra- 
tion to the United States in a more effective 
manner. Improvements include increasing 
border control resources, improving visa is- 
suance procedures, our repatriating illegal 
and criminal aliens and increasing criminal 
penalties for alien smuggling. At the same 
time, we will seek to ensure protection for 
genuine refugees who are fleeing persecu- 
tion. 

NEW APPROACHES TO REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 

Ten years ago there were approximately 8 
million refugees worldwide; now there are an 
estimated 18 million. Ten years ago, most of 
those assisted had crossed an international 
border to become refugees. Now many popu- 
lations receiving assistance are displaced 
persons still within their national borders. 
This complicates relief efforts—and also cre- 
ates security problems for the UN and NGO 
personnel engaged in relief—as we have seen 
all too often in Bosnia and Somalia. 

The United Nations system has begun to 
move more effectively to coordinate its 
emergency relief activities in complex emer- 
gencies. UNHCR, the World Food Program, 
UNICEF, and the World Health Organization 
have taken measures to improve their emer- 
gency response capabilities. All have played 
an important role in Bosnia. Further work is 
needed, in particular the coordination of hu- 
manitarian activities with peace-keeping 
and political affairs at UN Headquarters. En- 
hancing such coordination is an important 
foreign policy objective for the Clinton Ad- 
ministration. We have also moved to stream- 
line our own refugee programs; I will have 
more to say on that in a moment. 

In responding to large-scale refugee emer- 
gencies, we believe that two objectives must 
be pursued simultaneously: (1) humanitarian 
assistance and protection for those in need, 
and (2) durable solutions, especially conflict 
resolution and repatriation when conditions 
permit. We must recognize that third-coun- 
try resettlement, while an appropriate op- 
tion in many cases, is not a realistic alter- 
native for the large majority of the world’s 
nearly 18 million refugees. 

REFUGEE ADMISSIONS 

As reported before this Committee last 
year, current trends indicate that the num- 
ber of persons requiring permanent resettle- 
ment in the United States should decline sig- 
nificantly in the next few years. By year end, 
we will have met our commitment to reset- 
tle in the United States all known and eligi- 
ble Amerasian children and their families 
from Vietnam. Within the next two years, we 
anticipate that all eligible Vietnamese re- 
education camp prisoners, that is, those in- 
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terned for more than three years because of 
their association with the U.S., will have en- 
tered the U.S. We also expect that within the 
next two years, we will need to bring the So- 
viet refugee admissions program into con- 
formity with emerging realities in the 
former Soviet Union. In the future, the U.S. 
will continue, although on a smaller scale, to 
resettle our fair share of those refugees who 
have no alternative to resettlement. 


I would like to address for a moment the 
recent expressions of concern in the Congress 
and the press about the resettlement of Iraqi 
refugees in the United States. Contrary to 
some press reports, no one is resettled in the 
United States without demonstrating a well- 
founded fear of persecution. Many of these 
Iraqi refugees have credible accounts of tor- 
ture and abuse. Many of the Iraqi draftees 
held little enthusiasm for the war and fled 
their country early on—sometimes at the be- 
hest of the allied forces. These deserters ac- 
tively opposed the regime and formed the 
corps of freedom fighters who refused to par- 
ticipate in the invasion of Kuwait and who 
fought to overthrow Saddam in March of 
1991. Many were themselves members of per- 
secuted ethnic or religious minority groups. 


We fully recognize that members of Con- 
gress want to be reassured that our govern- 
ment will not resettle Iraqi soldiers who 
took up arms against our country. We are 
prepared to explore additional safeguards to 
ensure against U.S. entry of those whose ac- 
tivities might have been inimical to U.S. in- 
terests. However, all available evidence, in- 
cluding a just completed review of several 
hundred recent cases, indicates that all ac- 
cepted applicants were deserving bene- 
ficiaries of our humanitarian effort. Those 
who fail to meet our rigorous criteria are not 
admitted for resettlement. It is an honorable 
policy, in full accord with the American tra- 
dition. 


The President’s proposal for fiscal year 
1994 permits the funded admission of 120,000 
refugees—a reduction of 2,000 from the cur- 
rent fiscal year. I am pleased to report that 
as part of this year’s consultations process, 
improved high level coordination between 
State and HHS has permitted us to ensure 
that sufficient funds will be available to 
cover the costs of resettlement of up to 
120,000 refugees. 


Since 1990, separate regional ceilings have 
been used for the former Soviet Union and 
for Eastern Europe. However, given the crisis 
in the former Yugoslavia and the need for 
maximum flexibility in refugee admissions 
processing, we propose to recombine these 
two ceilings for fiscal year 1994. 


We propose that the 120,000 admissions 
numbers be divided as follows: East Asia— 
45,000; Former Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope—55,000; Near East/South Asia—6,000; Af- 
rica—7,000; and Latin America/Caribbean— 
4,000. In addition, we have included an 
unallocated reserve of 3,000 numbers, up from 
1,000 numbers last year. This reserve, after 
consultation with Congress, could be used in 
regions where allocated numbers prove to be 
insufficient. 


In connection with next year's program, 
we note that last year we initiated or im- 
proved several refugee admission programs, 
most notably for Haitians and Bosnians. The 
week after President Clinton's inauguration, 
a technical team composed of State Depart- 
ment, INS and Congressional staff, travelled 
to Haiti to determine ways to enhance in- 
country refugee processing. That effort was 
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in support of the President’s commitment to 
expand viable alternatives to perilous boat 
departures. Based upon the team’s rec- 
ommendations, significant improvements to 
the program were made. We doubt processing 
capacity, streamlined processing procedures, 
opened two new refugee processing facilities, 
and expanded access to those Haitians inter- 
dicted by the Coast Guard. Our policy to- 
wards Haitian migrants and refugees is 
under continual review and we will consult 
with Congress on this important issue as po- 
litical developments unfold. 

As I stated earlier, the United States has 
committed a significant amount of money 
and materiel to help Bosnians who are dis- 
placed within Bosnia or have become refu- 
gees beyond its borders. We continue to be- 
lieve that assistance in piece should be the 
primary focus of our efforts. However, we do 
believe that it is necessary to admit certain 
groups of special humanitarian concern. 
Moreover, while we hope there will be a 
peace agreement that will allow Bosnians to 
return home, we also recognize that with lit- 
tle warning, this program may have to be ex- 
panded further. 

CONCLUSION 

The U.S. refugee program has enjoyed 
broad bipartisan support over the years. 
There is a great American tradition of pro- 
viding refuge to the persecuted. This tradi- 
tion goes back to the founding of our nation. 
It links generations of Americans to one an- 
other. It reinforces our democratic values. 
Indeed, it is part of our national identity. 
Under President Clinton's leadership, this 
noble tradition will continue. 


————Á—————— 


NELSON MANDELA’S ADDRESS TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, last 
Friday, Nelson Mandela, the coura- 
geous President of the African Na- 
tional Congress, delivered a thoughtful 
and eloquent address to the United Na- 
tions. 

In his address, Nelson Mandela ob- 
served that he and the representatives 
of the world community had worked 
together for many years to defend 
human dignity. Together, they had 
been outraged by South Africa’s brutal 
and repressive apartheid policies. To- 
gether, they had struggled to end it. 
And, as a consequence of their efforts, 
all South Africans will soon have the 
opportunity to participate in the first 
nonracial democratic election in South 
African history. 

The preceding day, the white-domi- 
nated South African Parliament had 
yielded to the forces of democracy and 
approved the creation of a multiracial 
Transitional Executive Council to 
oversee key government functions. 
Recognizing this historic step as the 
end of the cruel legacy of apartheid and 
the beginning of a nonracial democracy 
in South Africa, Nelson Mandela 
thanked the world community for its 
engagement in the common struggle to 
end the system of apartheid. To 
strengthen the forces of democratic 
change and help create the conditions 
for stability and economic progress, he 
also appealed to the international com- 
munity to end the economic sanctions 
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that had helped bring South Africa to 

this day, 

Within hours of Nelson Mandela’s ad- 
dress, the Senate unanimously ap- 
proved legislation that will repeal 
most of the Federal prohibitions on 
economic contact with South Africa, 
and that will repeal the remaining pro- 
visions upon the President's certifi- 
cation to Congress that an interim gov- 
ernment has been elected in South Af- 
rica on a nonracial basis through free 
and fair elections. 

This legislation also emphasizes the 
importance of continuing assistance to 
South Africa during the transitional 
process to a new democracy, especially 
to help South Africans victimized by 
apartheid, to support democratic insti- 
tution-building and activities to pre- 
pare for the election, to end political 
violence, and to promote human rights. 

The Senate’s swift passage of this 
legislation in response to Nelson 
Mandela’s request is a tribute to his 
leadership and his effective representa- 
tion to the vast majority of South Afri- 
cans. It is also an affirmation of our 
commitment to a nonracial democracy 
in South Africa. 

Now more than ever, we must work 
with the future leaders of the new 
South Africa and lend our continuing 
support to the process of democratiza- 
tion. The stakes are too high, and our 
goal is too near, to allow this historic 
opportunity to pass without giving 
Nelson Mandela and other thoughtful 
leaders the means to bring peace, free- 
dom, and democracy to the people of 
South Africa. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of Nelson Mandela's address to the 
United Nations may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE AFRI- 
CAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, NELSON MANDELA, 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS; NEW YORK, SEP- 
TEMBER 24, 1993 
Chairperson, Your Excellencies, Ambas- 

sadors to the United Nations; Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

We are most grateful to the Special Com- 
mittee against Apartheid and its distin- 
guished Chairman, His Excellency Professor 
Ibrahim Gambari, as well as the United Na- 
tions as a whole, for enabling us to address 
this gathering today. 

We have, together, walked a very long 
road. We have travelled together to reach a 
common destination. 

The common destination towards which we 
have been advancing defines the very reason 
for the existence of this world Organisation. 

The goal we have sought to reach is the 
consummation of the yearning of all human- 
kind for human dignity and human fulfill- 
ment. For that reason, we have been out- 
raged and enraged that there could be im- 
posed on any people the criminal system of 
apartheid. 

Each and every one of us have felt our hu- 
manity denied by the mere existence of this 
system. Each and every one of us have felt 
brandished as sub-human by the fact that 
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some could treat others as though they were 
no more than disposable garbage. 

In the end, there was nobody of conscience 
who could stand by and do nothing in the 
search for an end to the apartheid crime 
against humanity. 

We are here today to convey to you, who 
are the representatives of the peoples of the 
world, the profound gratitude of the people 
of South Africa for your engagement, over 
the decades, in the common struggle to end 
the system of apartheld. 

We are deeply moved by the fact that al- 
most from its birth, this Organisation had 
kept on its agenda the vital question of the 
liquidation of the system of apartheid and 
white minority rule in our country. 

Throughout the many years of struggle, we 
as South Africans, have been greatly in- 
spired and strengthened as you took action 
both severally and collectively, to escalate 
your offensive against apartheid rule, as the 
white minority regime itself took new steps 
in its own offensive further to entrench its 
illegitimate rule and draw tribute from 
those it had enslaved. 

In particular, we are most grateful for the 
measures that the United Nations, the OAU, 
the commonwealth, the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment, the European Community and other 
intergovernmental organisations took to iso- 
late apartheid South Africa. 

We are deeply appreciative of similar ini- 
tiatives that individual countries, non- 
governmental organisations, local commu- 
nities and even single individuals took, as 
part of their contribution to the common ef- 
fort to deny the apartheid system all inter- 
national sustenance, 

This global struggle, perhaps without 
precedent in the inestimable number of peo- 
ple it united around one common issue, has 
helped decisively to bring us to where we are 
today. 

Finally, the apartheid regime was forced to 
concede that the system of white minority 
rule could no longer be sustained. It was 
forced to accept that it had to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the genuine representatives 
of our people to arrive at a solution which, 
as agreed at the first sitting of the Conven- 
tion for a Democratic South Africa, 
CODESA, would transform South Africa into 
a united, democratic, non-racial and non- 
sexist country. 

This and other agreements have now been 
translated Into a specific programme that 
will enable our country to take a leap for- 
ward from its dark, painful and turbulent 
past to a glorious future, which or people 
will strive with all their strength to make a 
future of democracy, peace, stability and 
prosperity. 

The countdown to democracy in South Af- 
rica has begun, The date for the demise of 
the white minority regime has been deter- 
mined, agreed and set. 

Seven months from, on April 27, 1994, all 
the people of South Africa, without discrimi- 
nation on grounds of gender, race, colour or 
belief, will join in the historic act of electing 
a government of their choice. 

The legislation has also been passed to cre- 
ate the institutions of state, the statutory 
organs that will ensure that these elections 
are held and that they are free and fair. 

As a consequence of the creation of these 
statutory instruments, we have arrived at 
the point where our country will no longer 
be governed exclusively by a white minority 
regime. 

The Transitional Executive Council, pro- 
vided for in this legislation, will mark the 
first ever participation by the majority of 
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our people at governmental level in the proc- 
ess of determining the destiny of our coun- 


try. 

It will be the historic precursor to the In- 
terim Government of National Unity which 
will be formed after the democratic elections 
of April 27th. 

The other structures now provided for in 
law, the Independent Election Commission 
and the Independent Broadcasting Authority 
wiil themselves play their specified roles in 
ensuring a process of transition and a result 
which our people as a whole will accept as 
having been legitimate and therefore accept- 
able. 

We must however warn that we are not yet 
out of the woods. 

Negotiations are continuing to agree on 
the interim constitution, according to which 
the country will be governed as the elected 
national assembly works on the final con- 
stitution. 

There will therefore be continuing need 
that this dDrganization and the world move- 
ment for a democratic South Africa as a 
whole, sustain their focus on the transitional 
processes, so that everybody concerned in 
our country is left in no doubt about the con- 
tinuing determination of the international 
community to help see us through to democ- 
racy. 

The reality is that there are various forces 
within South Africa which do not accept the 
inevitability of the common outcome which 
all humanity seeks. 

Within our country, these forces, which 
seek to deny us liberty by resorting to brute 
force, and which have already murdered and 
maimed people by the tens of thousands, rep- 
resent a minority of the people. 

They derive their strength not from the 
people but from the fear, insecurity and de- 
stabilization which they seek to impose 
through a campaign of terrorism conducted 
by unknown killers whose hallmark is bru- 
tality and total disregard for the value of 
human life. 

There are other forces which because of 
narrow, sectarian interest, are also opposed 
to genuine change. These are engaged in 
other actions which seek to create obstacles 
on the way to a smooth transition to democ- 
racy. 

We believe that it is critically important 
that these forces too should understand that 
the international community has the will 
and determination to act in concert with the 
majority of the people of our country, to en- 
sure that the democratic change which is 
long overdue Is not delayed. 

The apartheid system has left a swathe of 
disaster in its trail. We have an economy 
that is tottering on the brink of an even 
deeper depression than the one we are experi- 
encing now. 

What this means practically is millions of 
people who have no food, no jobs, and no 
homes. 

The very fabric of society is threatened by 
a process of disintegration, characterized by 
high and increasing rates of violent crime, 
the growth in the numbers of people so bru- 
talized that they will kill for a pittance and 
the collapse of all social norms. 

In addition, the absence of a legitimate 
state authority, enjoying the support of the 
majority of the people, immensely exacer- 
bates this general crisis, emphasizing the 
critical importance of speedy movement for- 
ward to democratic change. 

In sum, acting together, we must, at all 
costs, resist and rebuff any tendency of a 
slide towards another Somalia or a Bosnia, a 
development which would have disastrous re- 
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percussions extending far beyond the borders 
of South Africa. 

What we have just said is not intended to 
alarm this august gathering. Rather, it is 


meant to say—now is the time to take new . 


steps to move us forward to the common vic- 
tory we have all fought for. 

We believe the moment has come when the 
United Nations Organization and the inter- 
national community as a whole should take 
stock of the decisive advances that have 
been made to create the setting for the vic- 
tory of the cause of democracy in our coun- 


try. 

We further believe that the moment has 
come when this same community should lay 
the basis for halting the slide to a socio-eco- 
nomic disaster in South Africa, as one of the 
imperatives in ensuring the very success of 
the democratic transformation itself. 

In response to the historic advances to- 
wards democracy that have been achieved; 
further to give added impetus to this proc- 
ess; to strengthen the forces of democratic 
change and to help create the necessary con- 
ditions for stability and social progress, we 
believe the time has come when the inter- 
national community should lift all economic 
sanctions against South Africa. 

We therefore extend an earnest appeal to 
you, the governments and peoples you rep- 
resent, to take all necessary measures to end 
the economic sanctions you imposed and 
which have brought us to the point where 
the transition to democracy has now been 
enshrined in the law of our country. 

We further urge that this historic step, 
marking a turning point in the history of the 
relations between South Africa and the rest 
of the world, should not be viewed as an act 
of abstention but one of engagement. 

Let us all treat this new reality as an op- 
portunity and a challenge to engage with the 
South Africa situation in a way that will ad- 
vance the democratic cause and create the 
best possible social and economic conditions 
for the victory of that cause. 

The Special Committee Against Apartheid 
has itself led the process of preparing the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies 
for the new reality that is the fruit of our 
common struggle. We trust that the UN fam- 
ily therefore not delay in engaging the peo- 
ple of South Africa in a new way. 

We trust also that the governments across 
the globe, that have been so central in the 
effort to defeat the system of apartheid, will 
do what they can to help us ensure the 
upliftment of our people. 

A similar appeal extends to the millions of 
people organised in the broad non-govern- 
mental anti-Apartheid movement them- 
selves to remain involved in the continuing 
struggle for a democratic South Africa and 
to add to their programmes the extension of 
all-round development assistance from peo- 
ple to people. 

We hope that both the South African and 
the international investor communities will 
also take this opportunity themselves to 
help regenerate the South African economy, 
to the mutual benefit. 

As you know, our people have not yet 
elected a democratic government. It is there- 
fore Important that the white minority gov- 
ernment which remains in place in our coun- 
try should not be granted recognition and 
treated as though it were representative of 
all the people of South Africa. 

The Transitional Executive Council pro- 
vides the appropriate mechanism for such 
interaction as should take place between 
ourselves and the international community 
in the period between now and the formation 
of the new government. 
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We should here mention that within the 
ambit of the diplomatic sanctions which 
many countries imposed, we also believe 
that such countries may now establish a dip- 
lomatic presence in South Africa to enhance 
their capacity to assist the people of our 
country to realise the common objectives. 

This Organisation also imposed special 
sanctions relating to arms, nuclear matters 
and oil. 

In this regard, we would like to urge that 
the mandatory sanctions be maintained 
until the new government has been formed. 
We would leave the issue of the oil embargo 
to the discretion of the Committee of the 
General Assembly responsible for the en- 
forcement of this particular sanction. 

We would further like to request the Secu- 
rity Council should begin consideration of 
the very important issue of what this 
Organisation should do to assist in the proc- 
ess of organising for and ensuring that the 
forthcoming elections are indeed free and 
fair. 

This, naturally, should be accompanied by 
a review of the important contribution that 
has been made by the UN Observer Mission 
to South Africa, which is helping us to ad- 
dress the issue of political violence, to en- 
sure that this contribution addresses ade- 
quately this continuing problem. 

We cannot close without extending our 
congratulations to the PLO and the govern- 
ment of Israel for the important step forward 
they have taken which, hopefully, will lead 
to a just and lasting settlement of the Mid- 
dle East question. 

To them and to the peoples and govern- 
ments of the region as a whole, we extend 
the good wishes of all the people of our coun- 
try and the assurance of our support for 
their noble effort to establish justice and 
peace. 

We continue to hope that progress will be 
made towards the just resolution of the out- 
standing issue of Western Sahara. 

Angola continues to bleed. We urged this 
Organisation and especially the Security 
Council to leave no stone unturned to ensure 
that the killing ends the democratic process 
respected. 

We are encouraged by the steps that have 
been taken to bring peace to Mozambique 
and trust that no new obstacles will emerge 
to deny the people of this sister country the 
peace, stability and prosperity which they 
have been denied for so long. 

Our common victory against the only sys- 
tem to be declared a crime against humanity 
since the defeat of Nazism is in sight. 

The historic need to end this crime as 
speedily and peacefully as possible requires 
that we, the peoples of the world, should re- 
main as united as we have been and as com- 
mitted as we have been to the cause of de- 
mocracy, peace, human dignity and prosper- 
ity for all the people of South Africa. 

Standing among you today, we continue to 
be moved by the selfless solidarity you have 
extended to our people. We are aware that by 
our common actions we have sought not only 


- the liberation of the people of South Africa 


but also the extension of the frontiers of de- 
mocracy, non-racial, non-sexism and human 
solidarity throughout the world. 
Understanding that, we undertake before 
you all that we will not rest until the noble 
cause which unites us all emerges trium- 
phant and a new South Africa fully rejoins 
the rest of the international community as a 
country which will we can all be proud of. 


» Thank you. 
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BUDGET SCOREKEEPING REPORT 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I hereby 
submit to the Senate the budget 
scorekeeping report prepared by the 
Congressional Budget Office under sec- 
tion 308(b) and in aid of section 311 of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
as amended. This report meets the re- 
quirements for Senate scorekeeping of 
section 5 of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 32, the first concurrent resolution 
on the budget for 1986. 

This report shows the effects of con- 
gressional action on the budget 
through September 24, 1993. The esti- 
mates of budget authority, outlays, 
and revenues, which are consistent 
with the technical and economic as- 
sumptions of the concurrent resolution 
on the budget (H. Con. Res. 287), show 
that current ievel spending is below 
the budget resolution by $1.6 billion in 
budget authority and above by $0.6 bil- 
lion in outlays. Current level is $0.5 bil- 
lion above the revenue floor in 1993 and 
above by $1.4 billion over the 5 years, 
1993-97. The current estimate of the 
deficit for purposes of calculating the 
maximum deficit amount is $393.5 bil- 
lion, $27.3 billion below the maximum 
deficit amount for 1993 of $420.8 billion. 

There has been no action that affects 
the current level of budget authority, 
outlays, or revenues since the last re- 
port, dated September 21, 1993. 

U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report 
shows the effects of Congressional action on 
the budget for fiscal year 1993 and is current 
through September 24, 1993. The estimates of 
budget authority, outlays and revenues are 
consistent with the technical and economic 
assumptions of the Concurrent Resolution on 
the Budget (H. Con. Res. 287). This report is 
submitted under section 308(b) and in aid of 
section 311 of the Congressional Budget Act, 
as amended, and meets the requirements for 
Senate scorekeeping of section 5 of S. Con. 
Res. 32, the 1986 First Concurrent Resolution 
on the Budget. 

Since my last report, dated September 20, 
1993, there has been no action that affects 
the current level of budget authority, out- 
lays, or revenues. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES L. BLUM, 
(For Robert D. Reischauer). 


THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, 
103D CONG., 1ST SESS., AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
SEPT. 24, 1993 


[In billions of dollars] 


848.9 849.4 
cary . 820.0 j 
oun! é 
“atl Debt subject to limit pAr 4461.2 4,284.9 = 1763 
Social Security outlays: 
aioe 260.0 l  ceenemenuies 
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THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE, 
103D CONG., 1ST SESS., AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
SEPT. 24, 1993—Continued 

{In billions of dollars) 


Budget res- Current 
olution H. Current level over/ 
Con. Res. levei? under reso- 

287 tution 
E a ae LAE OSN 1,415.0 LAIA. 25 

Social Secunty revenues: 

1993 we 328.1 328.1 B 
{393-37 1,865.0 1,865.0 (3 


‘Current level represents the estimated revenve and direct spending ef- 
tects of all legislation that Congress has enacted or sent to the President 
for his approval. In addition, full-year funding estimates under current law 
are included for entitlement and mandatory programs requiring annual ap- 
propriations even if the appropriations have not been made. The current 
level of debt subject to limit reflects the latest U.S, Treasury information on 
public debt transactions. 

2 Less than $50,000,000. 


Note-—Detail may not add due to rounding. 


THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 103D CONG., IST SESS., SENATE SUPPORTING 
DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1993 AS OF CLOSE OF BUSI- 
NESS SEPT. 24, 1993 


[in millions of dollars) 


Budget au- 


thority Outlays Revenues 
ENACTED IN PREVIOUS SESSION 
Revenues 5 0 O 849,425 
Permanen! 
legislation 764.283 737,413 0 
Appropriation legislation ... 732,061 743,943 0 
Otisetting receipts nc ceeeerenseeree (240,524) (240,524) 0 
Total previously enacted 1,255,820 1,240,833 849,425 
ENACTED THIS SESSION 
CIA Voluntary Separation Incentive 
Act (Public Law 103-36) .......... 1 1 0 
Unclaimed its Amendments 
Act (Public Law 103-44) .. 0 1 0 
1993 ee (Public 
. 1,003 1,199 0 
Transfer of naval vessels to cer- 
tain foreign countries (Public 
LONACA reecsesssessuannnenses (8) (8) 0 
Small Business Guaranteed Credit 
Enhancement pike (Public Law 
LOS AD} aereo sve (12) (12) 0 
Total enacted this session 984 1181 0 
ENTITLEMENTS AND MANDATORIES 
Budget resolution baseline esti- 
mates of appropriated entitle- 
ments and other mandatory 
programs not yet enacted ........ (8,443) 922 0 
otal current level’... 1,248,361 1,242,935 849,425 
Totat Bien Resolution? „nsss, 1,249,990 1,242,290 848,890 
Amount remaining: 
er budget reso- 
WORE saseovssiesoresns 1,629 0 0 
Over budget resolu- 
oe 0 645 535 


‘in accordance with the Budget Enforcement Act, budget authority and 
outlay totals do not include the following in emergency funding: 


{In millions of dollars) 


Total 1993 emergency funding „isss 
a Includes a revision under sec. 9 of the concurrent resolution on the 
get. 


8,790 10,144 


Note —Amounts in parentheses are negative, Detail may not add due to 
rounding. 


AARON WILDAVSKY, R.I.P. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the passing of one of 
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America’s greatest intellects, Aaron 
Wildavsky. The October 4, 1993, issue of 
the National Review contains a appro- 
priate memorial to this distinguished 
scholar. Mr. President, at this time I 
ask that my statement and the follow- 
ing obituary be submitted into the 
RECORD. 
AARON WILDAVSKY, R.I.P. 
(By A. Lawrence Chickering) 


Aaron Wildavsky’s untimely passing from 
lung cancer has deprived the conservative 
movement of one of its most eloquent 
spokesmen and distinguished scholars. 

The child of Ukrainian immigrants, he 
grew up in Brooklyn and went to Brooklyn 
College. After serving in the U.S. Army, he 
received a PhD in political science from Yale 
in 1958. From 1962 until his death, he was a 
professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, where he 
served as department chairman during the 
stormy 1960s, and as founding dean of its 
Graduate School of Public Policy. 

A former president of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, Aaron Wildavsky 
was perhaps the most honored political sci- 
entist of his generation, winning prizes and 
awards galore. He was a prolific writer, the 
author or co-author of 36 books on subjects 
such as the budgetary process, policy analy- 
sis, foreign affairs, public administration, 
and presidential elections. 

Mr. Wildavsky was often mentioned as one 
of the “neoconservatives” who “came over” 
in the 1960s. But his contributions to con- 
servatism spanned the whole of a scholarly 
life devoted to documenting the limitations 
and failures of government. The Berkeley 
faculty has never been as liberal as its rep- 
utation, and Mr. Wildavsky was one of the 
reasons. A meeting room at the Public Pol- 
icy School is decorated with a Latin trans- 
lation of the school’s Informal motto: ‘There 
is no such thing as a free lunch.” 

Mr. Wildavsky was an extraordinary teach- 
er, à provocative writer, and a flamboyant 
personality. Remarking on his book on 
Moses as a political leader, an Old Testa- 
ment scholar once remarked: ‘There is more 
Wildavsky than Moses in the book; but then 
of course Wildavsky was more interesting 
than Moses." It was a pity that he did not 
have his own television show, since he was 
also far more entertaining than most tele- 
vision personalities. 

In his last weeks, he continued his life’s 
work—debating ideas with the stream of 
visitors from everywhere. On his deathbed, 
he wrote his last paper, a critique of Freud 
on the subject of humor. 

He died at age 63, a great loss for those who 
knew him and for the cause of liberty. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as any- 
one even remotely familiar with the 
U.S. Constitution knows, no President 
can spend a dime of Federal tax money 
that has not first been approved by 
Congress, both the House of Represent- 
atives and the U.S. Senate. 

So when you hear a politician or an 
editor or a commentator declare that 
“Reagan ran up the Federal debt” or 
that ‘“‘Bush ran it up,” bear in mind 
that it was, and is, the constitutional 
duty of Congress to control Federal 
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spending. Congress has failed miserably 
in that responsibility for about 50 
years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,381,848,418,221.23 as of the 
close of business on Friday, September 
24. Averaged out, every man, woman, 
and child in America owes a share of 
this massive debt, and that per capita 
share is $17,057.94. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 


EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business now before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 2518, which the 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2518) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

EXCEPTED COMMITTEE AMENDMENT ON PAGE 74 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will now be 3 hours of debate on the 
committee amendment beginning on 
page 74. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that under the previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into, 
there is 3 hours of debate on the com- 
mittee excepted amendment on page 
74; that those 3 hours of debate are di- 
vided evenly, and I believe 1% hours 
will be controlled by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, another 1% hours by 
myself; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
my entire 1% hours of time to the Sen- 
ator from Washington for her control 
to dispense time as she sees fit under 
this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise today in support 
of the committee amendment to strike 
section 510 of the House Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education 
appropriations bill. Section 510 dis- 
criminates against poor and low-in- 
come women by severely limiting their 
access to abortion services through 
Medicaid. 

Today, I speak first as a member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. Section 510 in the 
House bill was struck by both the sub- 
committee and the full committee 
prior to reaching the Senate floor. I be- 
lieve that section 510 is legislating on 
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an appropriations bill in violation of 
the Senate rules. However, Senate 
rules do not allow me to make a point 
of order. 

The antichoice language included in 
the House bill is just another attempt 
to have the Government intrude upon 
women’s health decisions and decisions 
about whether or not to bear children. 
I strongly support the committee 
amendment to strike the House lan- 


guage. 

Section 510 goes beyond a simple lim- 
itation of funds. It prohibits Medicaid 
funding of abortion services except 
when necessary to save the life of the 
woman or in cases of rape or incest. It 
tells women what type of abortions 
would be covered under Medicaid and 
which women would be covered. 

Furthermore, the amendment would 
require the executive branch to inter- 
pret and implement new policy in di- 
rect violation of rule XVI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate. We did not 
permit this type of Government intru- 
sion on the District of Columbia appro- 
priations bill. We did not permit it on 
the Treasury, Postal Service, and gen- 
eral Government appropriations bill, 
and we should not permit this type of 
Government intrusion here either. 

Today, we have the opportunity to 
send a very clear message to this Na- 
tion, a message that this Senate will 
no longer hide behind the political 
process. Let us face it, there is no 
threat of a Presidential veto this year. 
We have a pro-choice President who 
also supports a bill free of all Hyde- 
type language. 

The choice for us today is to allow all 
women in this Nation, regardless of in- 
come or status, the ability to exercise 
their constitutional right to choose. If 
we fail to strike the Hyde language, 
the message is very clear: In the 
United States, if you have money, you 
are free to make your decisions about 
your health care. If you do not have 
money, you do not have a choice. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to strike 
the Hyde language and affirm the con- 
stitutional rights of all women. 

Those leading the fight for Hyde re- 
strictions on this bill want to deny 
women their right to choose. Today, 
their target is poor and low-income 
women across this country. Last 
month, the Senate rejected their 
antichoice attack on Federal employ- 
ees’ health benefits. Instead, we voted 
to affirm the right of Federal employ- 
ees to choose whether and when to bear 
a child. We must do the same today for 
women of lower incomes. 

The discrimination embodied in sec- 
tion 510 is undeniable. If the Senate 
adopts the House language, we would 
prohibit Medicaid funding of abortions 
except in very limited instances: When 
the procedure is necessary to save the 
life of the woman or in cases of rape or 
incest. We would be choosing to exer- 
cise our legislative power to deny poor 
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women their ability to exercise their 
constitutional right. 

Personally, I cannot vote to affirm 
the right to choose for middle-class 
women and vote to deny low-income 
women their ability to exercise that 
right next. That is a double standard 
and it is not fair. 

I come from one of the most pro- 
choice States in this Nation. The legis- 
lature in my State of Washington has 
voted consistently to fund comprehen- 
sive reproductive health care for poor 
and low-income women, A woman eligi- 
ble for public medical assistance for 
her general health care can obtain 
funds to obtain an abortion if she so 
chooses. We do not discriminate 
against poor and low-income women in 
the provision of those services. The 
Government does not place explicit 
moral restrictions on any other type of 
health care services under Medicaid. 
We should not do so here, either. 

This country does not deny health 
care to victims of car accidents if they 
were driving drunk. This country does 
not deny treatment for lung cancer if 
the victim was a smoker. We do not 
make moral judgments in the dispens- 
ing of health care services. How can we 
deny poor women access to health care 
services simply because they are poor, 
or because the service they seek is an 
abortion? 

Every woman in this country has a 
constitutional right to obtain an abor- 
tion if she so chooses. That is not what 
today’s debate is about. Every woman 
has a right to make that choice based 
on her own moral and religious beliefs. 
It is a time of change for the U.S. Sen- 
ate and for this Nation. Many of us 
were elected to this body because the 
American people are tired of business 
as usual. We were elected to speak up 
and take a stand on issues like this 
one. 

For too long, the debate has centered 
around the notion that something is 
better than nothing. Today, we have 
the opportunity to change that debate. 
We have the opportunity to choose be- 
tween allowing all women, regardless 
of income, the health care choices to 
which they are entitled under our Con- 
stitution. Or we can restrict access on 
the basis of a woman’s income. 

The right to choose is a right which 
belongs to all women, and not just to 
some women in this Nation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I challenge my colleagues to join 
me in refusing to discriminate against 
poor women. I challenge them to be 
fully pro-choice, not just pro-choice for 
those who have the financial resources 
to cover the expenses themselves. 

Mr. President, I come to this issue 
from a perspective different from many 
Members of this body. I come to this 
issue as a woman and as a mother. I 
also come to this issue as someone who 
has personally witnessed the effects of 
choices not being available simply on 
the basis of income. 
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My personal awakening on the abor- 
tion issue came when I was in college. 
A friend of mine was what we today 
would call date raped. Abortion was 
not legal at the time. However, those 
with enough money had the option to 
go abroad or were able to find a doctor 
who could provide them with a safe 
procedure. My friend did not have 
money. She was forced to obtain a 
back-alley abortion. The damage done 
during that procedure prevented her 
from ever having children. 

Mr. President, I vowed at that time 
that I would never allow that to hap- 
pen to my daughter. Because of the 
laws of this country, my friend was 
never able to be a mother. Choice has 
always been available for wealthy 
women. Today, it is our responsibility 
to assure that income is no longer a 
barrier for any woman. Rather, we 
must ensure that all women regardless 
of income or status, have the oppor- 
tunity to choose whether or not to bear 
children for themselves. 

For this reason, I speak today in 
favor of Medicaid funding of abortion 
services, and the support of the com- 
mittee amendment to strike section 510 


of this bill. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


Mrs. MURRAY. I yield 8 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SPECTER]. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Washington. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to limit- 
ing the payment of Medicaid for abor- 
tions for poor women on the essential 
proposition that I do not believe that 
access to abortion ought to depend on 
ability to pay. 

At the outset, I say that I am person- 
ally opposed to abortion. I believe that 
the matter really is one for family, one 
for clergy and their parishioners, rab- 
bis, ministers, and priests, a subject 
which my wife and I have dealt with 
within our family, a subject that my 
parents dealt with, my brother, two 
sisters, and myself about, and it ought 
not to be a matter for Government. 

A very compelling statement on this 
issue was made by a distinguished Re- 
publican, a conservative, former Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater, who said: 

The least government is the best govern- 
ment. Iam all on the side of choice. 

I do believe that it is a matter of 
choice. A woman candidate for public 
office articulated it perhaps best when 
she said that the issue of abortion, so 
far as she was concerned, was between 
herself, the physician, and God. My 
view is that is not a matter for govern- 
ment intrusion. 

We have come to a point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, where America is dedicated to a 
basic proposition of having universal 
health coverage for all, and that has 
come to be a common goal and a con- 
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sensus in America, if not a uniform ob- 
servation. It is my sense that, espe- 
cially having reached that consensus 
on the uniform objective, it is espe- 
cially important that we not restrict 
the access for women to abortion. 

There is a notable trend on this pre- 
cise issue—that is, of restricting Fed- 
eral funding for abortion for poor 
women—that has moved to a point 
where it is time that it come off the 
bill on Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Education. The issue of hav- 
ing abortion covered under Federal in- 
surance policies, where it has been for 
so long prohibited under the Treasury 
and Postal Service appropriations bill, 
has now been removed. This year, the 
appropriations process does not limit 
access to abortion along that line. For 
years, there has been a denial of the 
use of Federal funding, including the 
use of District of Columbia funding, to 
provide for abortions for poor women, 
and that now has been eliminated. 

There had been restrictions on the 
Department of Justice for the avail- 
ability of abortion for women in prison, 
and that limitation has now been 
eliminated. Mr. President, if you take 
a look at the trend in the United 
States on all of the other bills where 
there had been restrictions on access of 
poor women to abortion, they have 
been eliminated. I think the day has 
arisen when on Medicaid the restric- 
tion on the availability of abortion for 
poor women, too, should be eliminated. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that we 
should take this issue out of politics. 
The pro-choice, pro-life abortion issue 
has been the most divisive issue in our 
society since slavery. I have made an 
effort to try to remove abortion from 
the Republican platform. Many people 
think that it has always been in the 
Republican platform, but that is not 
true. It is only since 1984, when abor- 
tion became a very hotly contested po- 
litical item, that it was inserted in the 
Republican platform. A number of us 
sought—perhaps too late—on the eve of 
the 1992 Republican convention, to re- 
move abortion from the platform by 
finding six States which would take 
the issue to the floor. 

It is my hope that we will remove 
abortion from the Republican platform 
in 1996. Just as I would like to do that 
for my party, I would like to do it for 
my Senate and for my Congress. In the 
10 years before Roe versus Wade was 
decided, I am advised, there were only 
10 bills in the Congress dealing with 
abortion. In the 20 years since Roe ver- 
sus Wade was decided, there have been 
more than 1,000 bills dealing with abor- 
tion. 

In my 12 years plus in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I have seen this issue occupy a tre- 
mendous amount of time on the Senate 
floor. And on the issue which we are 
currently facing, there are 3 hours of 
debate reserved which, perhaps, is a 
short time limit compared to the 
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amount of time which we have spent on 
this issue in the past. I believe that it 
would be much more useful for the U.S. 
Senate and the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives to be focusing our atten- 
tion on other issues and issues which 
are closely related to those who have 
an interest in this debate. 

I respect their sincerity in trying to 
move this issue along. I have supported 
funding for information and education 
for young people and abstinence. I be- 
lieve it is vital that we move ahead for 
very substantial funding on prenatal 
care, so that we avoid the human trag- 
edy of having babies born that way—1l 
pound or 18 or 20 ounces—where it is 
not only a human tragedy because 
those deformities are kept for the rest 
of their lives, but there is a heavy fi- 
nancial cost, with some children cost- 
ing more than $150,000 on a multibillion 
dollar national expense. 

We ought to be spending our time on 
women, infants, and children legisla- 
tion and protecting the families, moth- 
ers, and children against violence. All 
of these are in line with the objective 
of bringing children into the world and 
encouraging women not to have abor- 
tions. 

But in the final analysis, it seems to 
me that is a choice which the woman 
must make. At a time when we are 
about to consider national health cov- 
erage for all Americans, and when the 
issues have moved away from restrict- 
ing access to abortion on all of the 
other lines, this is an especially appro- 
priate time to eliminate this restric- 
tion on Government insurance policies 
and women who are in prison and in 
the District of Columbia. 

The governmental philosophy best 
expressed by former Senator Goldwater 
that the least government is the best 
government, which led Senator Gold- 
water to conclude that he is on the side 
of choice, I think ought to lead this 
body at this time to the conclusion of 
choice and not to prohibit access to 
abortion to poor women. 

I thank my colleague from Washing- 
ton, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the last committee 
amendment, which is H.R. 2518, because 
that committee amendment strikes 
from the bill the House-passed lan- 
guage known as the Hyde amendment, 
which bans Federal funding of abor- 
tions under Medicaid, except in cases 
of rape or incest or to save the life of 
the mother. 

Before speaking specifically about 
the committee amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me put the matter into some 
historical perspective here. In its 1973 
decision in the case of Roe versus 
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Wade, the U.S. Supreme Court created 
a new constitutional right to abortion. 
And the effect of the Roe decision was 
to invalidate the abortion laws of all 50 
States. Under the new Roe regime, all 
50 States were required to allow abor- 
tion on demand, until the point at 
which the unborn child is viable out- 
side her mother’s womb. After viabil- 
ity, the court permitted the States to 
restrict abortions, except when the 
mother’s life or health is in danger. 

Although the Roe Court seemed to 
permit that States to ban most abor- 
tions after “viability,” a case decided 
on the very same day, called Doe ver- 
sus Bolton, defined the “health” excep- 
tion in a very broad manner. Let me 
indicate what that is. In Doe—not 
Roe—the Court defined “health” abor- 
tions as those relating to “all factors— 
physical, emotional, psychological, fa- 
milial, and the woman’s age—relevant 
to the well-being of the patient.” Phys- 
ical, emotional, psychological, having 
to do with the family, woman's age, are 
all relevant to the well-being of the pa- 
tient; that is how health was defined. 

It is nearly impossible, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to imagine a circumstance under 
which a woman would seek an abortion 
after her unborn child is viable that 
would not fit the Court’s very liberal 
definition of “health.” Thus, it is fair 
to say, Roe versus Wade and Doe versus 
Bolton had the combined effect of le- 
galizing abortion on demand, through 
all 9 months of pregnancy, for any rea- 
son that any doctor is willing to accept 
as making an abortion necessary to the 
mother’s well-being. 

After the Roe and Doe decisions, the 
Federal Government began funding 
elective abortions through Medicaid. 
The Medicaid statute mandates pay- 
ments for all medically necessary med- 
ical services. In light of the 1973 Su- 
preme Court abortion decisions, medi- 
cally necessary was interpreted to in- 
clude any abortion performed by a phy- 
sician on a Medicaid-eligible woman, 
for any reason—no questions asked. 

In the years immediately following 
the Supreme Court’s 1973 abortion deci- 
sions, the Federal Government paid for 
about 300,000 abortions per year 
through Medicaid. In 1976, however, the 
Congress passed the Hyde amendment, 
which is named for its sponsor, Rep- 
resentative HENRY HYDE of Illinois. 

The Hyde amendment prohibited the 
Federal funding of abortions, except in 
cases in which the mother’s life is in 
danger. Following the enactment of the 
Hyde amendment, the Federal Govern- 
ment paid for fewer than 150 abortions 
per year. 

With the support of President Carter, 
the Congress continued to pass the 
Hyde amendment throughout the dec- 
ade of the 1970’s. Having thus lost the 
battle in both the legislative and exec- 
utive branches of the Government, the 
proponents of taxpayer-funded abor- 
tions took their battle to the judicial 
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branch. After protracted litigation in 
the Federal Courts, in the 1980 case of 
Harris versus McRae the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the Hyde amendment, that being the 
life of the mother. 

Presidents Reagan and Bush, of 
course, supported the Hyde amendment 
throughout their Presidencies and Con- 
gress continued to pass it every year. 
The Hyde amendment did not face a se- 
rious challenge until this year, when 
President Clinton, who has pledged to 
remove all barriers to taxpayer-funded 
abortions through Medicaid, took of- 
fice. 

Earlier this year, the new Clinton ad- 
ministration formally asked the Con- 
gress not to pass the Hyde amendment. 
In other words, the administration 
asked the Congress to open the flood- 
gates and mandate taxpayer-funding of 
hundreds of thousands of abortions a 
year. 

But, Mr. President, the U.S. House of 
Representatives courageously refused 
to adopt President Clinton’s extreme 
position that all abortions sought by 
Medicaid-eligible women should be fi- 
nanced by the taxpayers. During its 
consideration of H.R. 2518, on June 30 
of this year the House of Representa- 
tives adopted a revised version of the 
Hyde amendment by the unexpectedly 
decisive margin of 256 to 171. The Hyde 
amendment to H.R. 2518 that the House 
passed prohibits Federal funding of 
abortions, except in cases in which the 
life of the mother is endangered or 
where the pregnancy resulted from 
rape or incest. It is a very reasonable 
amendment, Mr. President. I think 
that is why the House passed it so over- 
whelmingly. 

Let me pause here, Mr. President, to 
pay tribute to Congressman HENRY 
HYDE. I had the honor and privilege to 
serve with Congressman HYDE in the 
House of Representatives. The Hyde 
amendment stands as a great monu- 
ment: to Congressman HYDE’s dedica- 
tion to the cause of the right to life of 
unborn children. It is not easy to be 
out front on this issue these days, 
HENRY HYDE has been there. 

As I mentioned earlier, before the 
Hyde amendment was passed in 1976, 
Medicaid paid for 300,000 abortions per 
year. That means the taxpayers paid 
for those abortions. Thus, since that 
time, Medicaid has not financed about 
5.1 million abortions for which it other- 
wise would have paid. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say, Mr. President, that mil- 
lions of people alive today owe their 
lives—in a very significant way—to 
HENRY HYDE. 

I know that it pained HENRY HYDE, 
because I know him personally and I 
know how deeply he feels about this 
issue, and I know it pained him to add 
the exceptions for rape and incest, but 
he did. 

He said on the modification: 

My commitment to protect unborn chil- 
dren has not diminished in the slightest, but 
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I recognize that this approach * * * offers 
the greatest hope to save the lives of many 
children and protects taxpayers from being 
forced to pay for abortion on demand. 

Unfortunately, however, on Septem- 
ber 14, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted to strike the Hyde amend- 
ment, in its entirety, from H.R. 2518. 
That is why we are here today. Under 
the committee amendment that strikes 
the Hyde amendment, therefore, all re- 
strictions on taxpayer-financed abor- 
tions under Medicaid would be re- 
moved. Under the committee amend- 
ment, in other words, the United 
States would return to the day when 
American taxpayers are required to 
pay for abortion on demand—to the 
tune of at least 300,000 taxpayer-funded 
abortions per year—for all Medicaid-el- 
igible women. 

Let us stop and pause for a moment. 
It is an emotional issue. We all know 
that. But let us stop and pause for a 
moment for what that would mean. 

I have no doubt that every Senator 
has heard of the morally repugnant 
practice of sex-selection abortions. The 
development of medical technologies 
that reveal the gender of the unborn 
child early in pregnancy has led to the 
increased prevalence of the use of abor- 
tion solely for the purpose of destroy- 
ing unborn children who are not of the 
desired gender. The available evidence 
suggests that this despicable practice 
tends to target little unborn baby girls 
more than it does unborn baby boys. 

Under the committee amendment, 
the taxpayers would be forced to pay 
for sex-selection abortions. That is be- 
cause under the Supreme Court’s lib- 
eral definition of “health,” sex selec- 
tion abortions are medically necessary 
for Medicaid purposes whenever a 
woman who wants one is able to con- 
vince her doctor that the birth of a 
child of the undesired gender would 
harm her emotional well-being. 

Likewise, under the committee 
amendment, the taxpayers would be 
forced to pay for late-term abortions. 
Anyone who has studied the public 
opinion polls on abortion knows that 
most Americans believe that abortions 
should be prohibited at the point at 
which the unborn child would be viable 
outside her mother’s womb. Over- 
whelmingly, polls support that. 

But under the committee amend- 
ment, the taxpayers would be required 
to pay for all post-viability abortions 
sought by Medicaid-eligible women. 
That is because under the Roe and Doe 
standards, which remain intact even 
after the Supreme Court’s 1989 Webster 
decision and its 1992 Casey ruling, all 50 
States must allow abortions after via- 
bility whenever a woman is able to find 
a doctor who is willing to say that such 
an abortion is necessary to her emo- 
tional well-being. 

Mr. President, President Clinton is 
on record saying that “almost all 
Americans believe that abortions 
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should be illegal when the children can 
live * * * outside the mother’s 
womb.” Isn’t it ironic, to say the least, 
that he favors a policy on Medicaid 
funding of abortions that is so liberal 
that it would finance abortions per- 
formed after the unborn child is viable? 

That seems to me to be backing off 
dramatically on a commitment that 
this President made to the American 
people when he ran. 

Mr. President, when I talk about 
late-term abortions, I am not speaking 
of a minuscule number of such proce- 
dures. Iam not talking about a couple 
dozen. According to the Centers for 
Disease Control, in the last year for 
which statistics are currently avail- 
able—1990—there were 14,296 abortions 
performed in the 2lst week of preg- 
nancy and beyond. Twenty-one weeks 
marks the early range of viability. Ba- 
bies born at 21 weeks and beyond have 
a fighting chance—ever so slim but a 
fighting chance—to survive with the 
aid of modern technologies. 

The proponents of the committee 
amendment, which mandates taxpayer- 
funded abortion on demand for Medic- 
aid-eligible women, make the argu- 
ment that the committee amendment 
would only require Medicaid to pay for 
those abortions that are medically nec- 
essary. That, of course, makes the 
committee amendment sound mod- 
erate. That is a good argument. 

But, as I have said, what is medically 
necessary is determined in light of the 
Supreme Court’s extremely liberal def- 
inition of the "health of the mother.” 
Thus, those who say that the commit- 
tee amendment would result in any 
genuine limitations on what kind of 
abortions Medicaid would be required 
to fund are frankly not being totally 
candid. 

Mr. President, Time magazine re- 
cently made note of what medically 
necessary really means in the abortion 
context. Time columnist Michael Kra- 
mer noted in the September 27 issue 
that *“‘medically necessary’ is a term 
of bureaucratic art.” “It dates,” Mr. 
Kramer continued, “from the days be- 
fore Hyde’s amendment and was rou- 
tinely interpreted as permitting abor- 
tion on demand.” 

Mr. President, the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s all-encompassing definition of 
“health” in the Doe versus Bolton case 
is fully consistent with that of the 
World Health Organization. The WHO's 
[World Health Organization’s] constitu- 
tion defines “health”? as "a state of 
complete physical, mental and social 
well-being and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity.” Thus, Mr. 
President, the committee amendment’s 
blank check for abortions that are 
medically necessary would require Fed- 
eral funding of abortions on precisely 
the same basis as contraception—on 
demand, with no restrictions. 

Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment would return us to the days be- 
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fore the adoption of the Hyde amend- 
ment in 1976. It would return us to the 
days when the taxpayers were forced to 
pay for 300,000 Medicaid abortions per 
year, In fact, that number would quite 
likely to go much higher today if the 
committee amendment were to become 
law and all medically necessary abor- 
tions were paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment once again. 

Due to expanded eligibility for preg- 
nant women over the past 8 years— 
which helped insure that all pregnant 
women have an opportunity to receive 
prenatal care—as well as overall popu- 
lation growth, it is probable that re- 
peal of the Hyde amendment would re- 
sult in taxpayer funding of at least 
400,000 abortions in fiscal year 1994 
alone. 

I hate to put these abortions—they 
are human lives—in terms of money, 
but in terms of money, that would cost 
the taxpayers of the United States of 
America $100 million per year in addi- 
tion to 400,000 unborn children lost. 
And who knows what they might have 
contributed to society had they had 
the opportunity to life. 

It is beyond dispute, Mr. President, 
that the American people do not want 
to pay for abortions with their tax dol- 
lars. In a CBS-New York Times poll re- 
ported in the Times on April 6 of this 
year: 

Only 23 percent said [a national health 
care plan] should cover abortions, while 72 
percent said those costs should be paid for 
directly by the women who have them. 

In a July 1992 ABC News-Washington 
Post poll, only 27 percent of those 
polled agreed with the statement that 
“t]he Federal Government shculd pay 
for an abortion for any woman who 
want it and cannot afford to pay." The 
overwhelming majority—69 percent of 
those polled—disagreed. 

Mr. President, regardless of where 
one stands on the issue of abortion as a 
moral or legal matter, there can be no 
doubt that millions of Americans be- 
lieve that the unborn child is a human 
being. 

Separate all the emotion, all the 
rhetoric, all of the debate, and all of 
the conversations we have, the unborn 
child is a human being from the mo- 
ment of conception and that abortion 
is the wrongful taking of that innocent 
human life, many of them young girls. 

Forcing those millions of pro-life 
Americans to pay for abortion on de- 
mand with their tax dollars would be a 
gross violation of their freedom of con- 
science. Put more bluntly, pro-life 
Americans would be forced to pay for 
the wholesale destruction of those 
whom they rationally regard as their 
innocent fellow human beings. That is 
not right. It is simply not right, Mr. 
President, to force taxpayer dollars to 
do that. 

Mr. President, Bill Clinton is the 
first American President—the first—to 
support the radical policy of full tax- 
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payer funding of abortions for all Med- 
icaid eligible women through all 9 
months of pregnancy, and for any rea- 
son. 

I want to repeat that. 

The first American President, Demo- 
crat or Republican, to support the pol- 
icy of full taxpayer funding for all 
Medicaid eligible women through all 9 
months of pregnancy for any reason. 

We ought to stop and pause and think 
about that, Mr. President. 

President Clinton's last Democratic 
predecessor, Jimmy Carter, by con- 
trast, opposed taxpayer-financed abor- 
tions. President Clinton’s support of 
taxpayer-funded abortion—a position 
that flies in the face of the views of the 
large majority of Americans—earlier 
this year prompted a highly insightful 
U.S. News & World Report column by 
the man who now serves as one of his 
principal White House advisers—David 
Gergen. 

I want to share Mr. Gergen’s highly 
insightful article with my colleagues 
in its entirety. It is entitled ‘‘Clinton’s 
Abortion Problem” and appeared in the 
magazine’s April 19, 1993, issue. It reads 
as follows: 

As candidate, Bill Clinton repeatedly 
promised that if he was elected, abortions in 
the United States would be "safe and legal, 
but rare.” As President, he seems intent on 
keeping the first two-thirds of that promise. 
He is in serious danger, however, of breaking 
the last third. 

In the past few weeks, the administration 
has announced it will work with Congress to 
lift the ban on Federal funding of abortions 
under Medicaid. It has said health insurance 
policies for Federal workers will henceforth 
cover abortion. And Health and Human Serv- 
ices Secretary Donna Shalala has suggested 
that health system reform should include 
universal insurance coverage for abortion. 
Apparently abortion is to be treated as a 
routine medical procedure easily available to 
all—no questions, no costs, no issues of mo- 
rality or personal responsibility. This will 
make abortions “rare”? 

In its eagerness to please the absolutists of 
its own party and defeat those on the other 
side, the administration threatens to ride 
roughshod over the sensibilities of most 
Americans struggling somewhere in between. 


And many do struggle somewhere in 
between. 

Polls in recent years have shown that a 
majority have slowly reached an uneasy con- 
sensus on abortion: They don't like it, but 
they are willing to accept It—grudgingly. 
Three quarters have told Gallup pollsters, 
for example, that they disapprove of abor- 
tion; a third consider it murder. But most 
also think it should be legal. 

Where most Americans have drawn the line 
is on paying for other people's abortions, es- 
pecially abortions on demand. In an ABC- 
Washington Post survey last year, 69 percent 
of those polled said the Federal Government 
should not pay “for an abortion for any 
woman who wants it and cannot afford to 
pay." Strikingly, a 1992 survey for Reader's 
Digest by Richard Wirthlin found that poor- 
er Americans are the most opposed to Fed- 
eral funding: Among those earning less than 
$15,000 a year, opposition ran 63 to 32 percent 
against funding— 
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while those making over $60,000 favored it by 
57 to 41 percent. 

So we have those with the higher in- 
comes favoring it by 57 to 41 and those 
in the lower incomes, who we are hear- 
ing debate about today, the opposition 
was 63 to 32 percent, the exact oppo- 
site. 

Is President Clinton listening to the 
American people he wants to help? 

The Hyde Amendment barring Federal 
funds for most abortions first became effec- 
tive in 1977 with the support of a president 
whose commitment to human rights is be- 
yond question. Jimmy Carter (like this writ- 
er) was pro-choice but had deep reservations 
about the government financing abortions. 
He thought the government should stay out 
of a woman's decision, not blocking her but 
not encouraging her, either. By paying, the 
government sends the wrong message. 

There is a real possibility that if ‘Clinton 
prevails, the number of abortions will soar 
again. The Alan Guttmacher Institute 
records that in 1972, a year before the Su- 
preme Court issued the Roe v. Wade decision 
and Washington began paying for abortions, 
only 12.9 percent of pregnancies in America 
ended in abortion. 

By 1976, that percentage had doubled to 
23.1. The Federal Government by then was 
paying for a third of all abortions. Since the 
Hyde Amendment took effect, the percent- 
age of abortions has stabilized at roughly 25 
percent of pregnancies. 

Those who want to reverse course say the 
Hyde Amendment makes abortions unavail- 
able to poor women. That is not really true. 
Guttmacher finds that poor women are three 
times more likely to have an abortion than 
are others. Yet, the question of fairness is 
pertinent and indeed makes the issue so hor- 
ribly difficult. There is no doubt that many 
poor women, especially unwed pregnant 
teenagers, carry burdens that are intolerably 
heavy. But in moving to help them, as we 
must, we must also act wisely. 

Far better than opening the floodgates to 
universal abortion on demand, funded by 
taxpayers, we should work to ensure that 
every child who comes into the world is 
wanted and has a decent chance in life. 

That is what we ought to be doing. 
That is what we ought to be debating 
in this body today: How can we ensure 
that every child who comes into the 
world is wanted. Would it not be nice if 
the debate were framed around that, 
instead of about abortion? Would that 
not be nice? 

We should start by taking more aggressive 
action to prevent undesired pregnancies. 
Sweden has embraced strong sex education 
and birth control programs, for example, and 
has seen its abortion rate decline sharply. 
Wrongheadedly, America under the past two 
administrations slashed federal funds for 
contraceptive services. In addition—and here 
Clinton deserves credit for moving in the 
right direction—the country should provide 
stronger medical and child support for 
women whobring children to term. What we 
need, then, are policies that show compas- 
sion toward women as well as a high ethical 
regard toward unborn children. 

Both regard toward unborn children 
as well as toward women. That is the 
difference in this debate. 

We stand in danger of having neither. 

I wish Bill Clinton had taken the ad- 
vice of his White House Adviser David 
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Gergen. But the President has made it 
clear he wants the taxpayers to pay for 
abortion on demand, through all 9 
months of pregnancy, for any reason 
and for all Medicaid-eligible women. 

Mr. President, I would like to stop at 
this point and ask at this time how 
much time we have remaining on our 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has 65 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield as much time as 
he may consume to the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized. 

.Ms. MIKULSKI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland. For what purpose 
does the Senator rise? 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. I thought in the 
debate one seeks time to be yielded but 
the controller of the time can yield 
time? Or is it first to be recognized? 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may seek recognition if that Sen- 
ator controls time or is yielded time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I will 
yield the floor. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I still have the floor, and quickly 
I wish to yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire because I think we 
have been conducting this debate with 
enormous civility, and this Senator 
certainly appreciates it. I was just 
wondering what would be the frame- 
work for proceeding in the debate? 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senator 
from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding we were going to go 
back and forth on this debate, and if 
the Senator would go with that, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. SMITH. That is fine with me, Mr. 
President. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Will my fellow Senator 
yield? 

Mr. President, I have been sitting 
here, and while I do not want to disrupt 
the orderly flow of debate, I have to 
leave. I am only going to take about 7 
minutes. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

Mr. HATCH. I will take my turn. I 
will wait my turn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 


the 


the 


Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I un-° 


derstand all of the Senators on the 
floor may have been waiting for a long 
period of time and do also have other 
commitments. 

Mr. President, without objection I 
will yield to the Senator from Illinois, 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just a 
parliamentary inquiry? I just want to 
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point out to my colleague from Mary- 
land I allowed two previous speakers 
who had other commitments to come 
and speak before I spoke, using time. I 
understand the parliamentary proce- 
dure. I am not going to object to it but 
I think Senator HATCH is making a 
point, that he had another commit- 
ment and wanted to speak. I do not 
think that is an unreasonable request 
since I did allow two previous speakers 
before anybody spoke on this side. Iam 
not going to object but I wanted to 
point that out for the record. 

. MIKULSKI. Will the Senator 
yield? I understand that, and I under- 
stand the pressing demands on the 
time of the Senator from Utah. But 
this Senator is an appropriator who has 
a conference before her and has also 
been on the floor for an hour and a 


f. 

Again, I think we are moving with an 
atmosphere of civility and I appreciate 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN], is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Thank you 
Mr. President, and thanks to the Sen- 
ator from Washington and the Senator 
from Utah for his graciousness. 

We have all been waiting a long time. 
This is an important debate and no 
doubt a heated one, although there has 
been great effort to keep it very civil. 

But let me suggest, Mr. President, it 
is very important for us to remember 
what is and what is not at issue in this 
debate. We have to separate, as we lis- 
ten to the debate, as we consider this 
issue, the reality from the fiction. In 
my opinion the only issue here is 
whether wealth—having money—gives 
some women more rights than others— 
that is to say whether or not one’s 
choice is limited by poverty. 

What is not at issue is the morality 
of abortion. For purposes of public mo- 
rality, the fact is in a free society 
those decisions are to be decided by the 
individual and not by Government. 
Liberty, by definition, should not mean 
that Government will dictate as per- 
sonal and private a decision as whether 
or not to bear a child. 

I am not personally in favor of abor- 
tion. I favor the approaches that say 
we should educate, we should give peo- 
ple guidance in terms of abstinence, in 
terms of planning. But I am very much 
pro-choice. I am very much pro-choice 
because I recognize a woman should 
not be singled out for governmental in- 
trusion on her right to control her 
body. 

Also not at issue is the issue of legal- 
ity. Abortion is legal in this country, 
and it is constitutionally protected. It 
is worth noting that our Founding Fa- 
thers did not use the process of creat- 


‘ing the Constitution to end abortion, 
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which was legal—and I might say also 
not uncommon—even then. The Found- 
ing Fathers did not give rights to the 
unborn; they gave them to the living. 
And among the most important of 
those rights was one to equal treat- 
ment under the law. So in this debate 
at issue is whether or not poor women 
have equal rights to women of means. 

Women want to make childbearing 
decisions themselves. They do not want 
Government to decide for them. That is 
why this issue is so important. What is 
at issue is discrimination based on 
wealth. Let us be clear. By attempting 
to financially coerce poor women into 
not exercising a right that is legally 
available to all other women, the Hyde 
amendment language discriminates 
against poor women. 

It is true that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no obligation to pay for abor- 
tions for poor women, or for anybody 
else for that matter. However, the Fed- 
eral Government has long ago decided 
to provide insurance, a program for 
health insurance, for the poor that is 
comparable to private insurance that is 
available to most Americans. That pro- 
gram is called Medicaid. 

Medicaid is a Government-sponsored 
health insurance program for poor peo- 
ple, male and female. Most private in- 
surance covers all reproductive health 
services, including abortion service. 
Blue Cross, Aetna, and Kaiser are just 
a few of the major insurance carriers 
who provide complete reproductive 
services. Since Medicaid is nothing 
more than health insurance for the 
poor for a whole range of health serv- 
ices, to single out abortion services es- 
sentially discriminates against poor 
women. 

If, on the other hand, we decide as a 
body to increase welfare payments and 
let poor people purchase health insur- 
ance with the money, this issue, the 
issue we are debating today, would 
never even come up. But whether the 
Federal Government pays directly or 
not, the issue is still the same. Poor 
women ought to have the same access 
to health insurance that provides them 
with the same services, and that in- 
cludes abortion services. 

We have just had a vote on that very 
issue here in the Senate. By a vote of 
51 to 48, the Senate decided that the 
Hyde amendment restrictions should 
not be placed on health insurance plans 
available to Federal employees. I sup- 
port that view. Federal employees 
should not be limited and have less 
services available under their health 
insurance plans than other Americans 
who work for private companies. And if 
the Federal Government is going to 
pay the health insurance premiums for 
poor women, then it has no right to 
limit those services and choices either. 

If private insurance is free under the 
law to provide a full range of reproduc- 
tive services, then it is clearly dis- 
criminatory for us in Congress to 
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micromanage the Medicaid Program so 
it cannot provide the same range of 
basic services to poor people and to 
poor women. 

Some argue that the issue is not one 
of discrimination, that the real issue is 
that people should not have to fund ac- 
tivities they do not like, that people 
who do not support choice, who are 
anti-abortion, should not have to pay 
for this. 

Well, but if that rationale is going to 
guide our deliberations today, then I 
think we are in some very choppy and 
serious waters indeed, because to say 
that one taxpayer in this United States 
can pick and choose what his or her tax 
dollars go for will put us in very seri- 
ous trouble. To use an example, Illi- 
nois, the State that I represent, ranks 
46th among the 50 States in the return 
on Federal dollars. We send a lot of 
money to Washington and we get very 
little back proportionally. 

Now, if we, as Illinoisans, said we 
were not going to pay for activities we 
could not participate in, where would 
that leave the Federal Treasury? We 
are right now paying for a host of ac- 
tivities that if the people of my State 
knew about they might well object. 
For example, we have a Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, which by law cannot even 
operate in my State and yet Illinois 
citizens pay for that. We pay for cotton 
support. We cannot grow cotton in Ili- 
nois, but we pay for it nonetheless. 

The truth, of course, Mr. President, 
is that our country could not function 
if that rationale was carried to its log- 
ical conclusion. The argument for re- 
stricting access of poor women to abor- 
tion services is just as fallacious. If we 
are going to provide health services 
and health services are to be com- 
parable to health services available in 
the private sector, then to start limit- 
ing and discriminating against which 
services can and cannot be available to 
poor women because we may not like 
some of them is just a fallacious argu- 
ment and flies in the face of the way 
that this country does business. 

Some argue that the restrictions on 
Medicaid abortions are appropriate be- 
cause if the Federal Government fi- 
nances abortion, it will in so doing en- 
courage them. Mr. President, I suggest 
to you that that argument is not only 
insulting, it is also wrong on the facts. 
Everyone, rich or poor, will decide to 
bear a child based on what is in her 
heart and what is in her mind. The 
truth is that if you want to lower the 
pregnancy rate for poor women, the an- 
swer is not the Hyde amendment. The 
answer is economic opportunity. Give 
poor women more of a chance and, like 
every other American, they will make 
use of that chance. Birth rates in this 
country, like most other places around 
the world, are related to income. High- 
er incomes lead to lower pregnancy 
rates. 

The truth is that the reasons poor 
women choose abortions are no dif- 
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ferent than the reasons other women 
choose abortions; financial problems, 
lack of a stable family relationship 
with their partner, whatever the rea- 
sons. But the point I am trying to 
make, and I think needs to be made 
here, is that poor women are really no 
different than any other women except 
for their poverty, and their access to 
reproductive services should not be any 
different either. 

The sad truth also is that because of 
their poverty, poor women are likely to 
be more susceptible to health problems 
that make the need for a full range of 
reproductive services more likely. 

Mr. President, we have been talking 
about hypothetical situations, but I 
would point out that this is not just a 
hypothetical debate or argument. 
These are real people. There are over 9 
million poor women who are impacted, 
who are covered under the Medicaid 
program, real people, including some 
438,000 individuals in my State of Illi- 
nois, 1,571,000 in the State of Califor- 
nia, 390,000 in the State of Michigan—I 
can go down the list—North Carolina, 
236,000 real, living people, people who 
have rights, rights to be treated equal- 
ly under the law, and they deserve fair 
treatment from this Senate. 

What they want is not to be discrimi- 
nated against because of their poverty. 
What they want is nothing more than 
to have the same access to health serv- 
ices through Medicaid that other 
Americans have through private health 
insurance. What they want is for the 
Congress to recognize that these 
women on Medicaid are no different 
than any other women. They are not 
less moral or less worthy or more like- 
ly to have an abortion. They are sim- 
ply poorer. And that is not a perma- 
nent phenomenon, hopefully, in this 
land of opportunity. 

Our obligation, Mr. President, there- 
fore, is to see these poor women as peo- 
ple, and to treat them as people, and 
not just as easy political targets that 
can be used to satisfy other more vocal 
constituencies. Our obligation is to act 
based on what is really at issue. Our 
obligation is not to discriminate 
against poor women simply because we 
can get away with it politically, or be- 
cause we can make a speech on some 
stump during the reelection campaign. 
Our obligation is not to substitute our 
judgment for the judgment of any indi- 
vidual poor woman regarding a very 
personal decision, whether or not to 
bear a child. 

That means that we should not 
micromanage the Medicaid Program to 
disadvantaged poor women. 

I would like to conclude by saying, 
Mr. President, that these are the most 
vulnerable people in our society. In- 
stead of talking about the issues of 
how we can make life better, we should 
be—instead of having this debate, we 
should talk about how to make life bet- 
ter and how to give poor women the 
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kinds of opportunities to choose op- 
tions other than abortion. 

But, in the meantime, I urge my col- 
leagues to put aside passion and fiction 
and respond to the simple reality and 
truth, that each American is equal 
under the law and that poor women are 
no exception to that rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah (Mr. HATCH). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DORGAN). The Senator from Utah is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague, 
and I thank the Chair. 

I rise in opposition to the Federal 
taxpayer funding of abortion. I will 
vote “no” on the committee amend- 
ment to the Department of Labor, 
Health and Human Services appropria- 
tions bill, H.R. 2518, and I urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

I happen to disagree with my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois. I think the most vulnerable in 
our society are the unborn children. 
` Mr. President, the Labor/HHS appro- 
priations bill includes the so-called 
Hyde amendment, which passed the 
House of Representatives by an impres- 
sive margin. The Hyde amendment for- 
bids Federal taxpayer funding of abor- 
tion through Medicaid, except in cases 
of rape, incest, or danger to the life of 
the mother. The committee amend- 
ment at page 74, lines 20 through 25, 
would strike the Hyde amendment 
from the HHS appropriations bill, and 
would instead require unlimited Fed- 
eral taxpayer funding of abortion on 
demand throughout the whole Medicaid 
program. 

The result of repealing the Hyde 
amendment would be immediate tax- 
payer funding of more than 400,000 
abortions per year, at a price tag to the 
taxpayers of more than $100 million per 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
consider the following facts in deciding 
whether they are going to vote to re- 
quire all taxpayers to subsidize abor- 
tion in this country: 

First, restrictions on Federal funding 
of abortions have been in place for 
many years. The American public 
strongly supports these restrictions 
and opposes Federal funding of abor- 
tion on demand. According to an ABC- 
Washington Post survey last year, 69 
percent—more than  two-thirds—of 
Americans oppose having the Federal 
Government pay for abortion on de- 
mand. Obviously, these opponents of 
Federal funding of abortion include 
many people who identify themselves 
as pro-choice on abortion. 

In short, as David Gergen wrote in 
April of this year: 

In its eagerness to please the absolutists of 
its own party, the Clinton administration 
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threatens to ride roughshod over the sen- 
sibilities of most Americans. 

Second, even more strikingly, the so- 
cioeconomic groups who would sup- 
posedly benefit from taxpayer funding 
of abortion are especially opposed to it. 
According to a Wirthlin poll last year, 
Americans earning less than $15,000 a 
year oppose public funding of abortion 
by 21 percentage points more than 
Americans earning more than $60,000 
per year. Likewise, African-Americans 
oppose public funding of abortion by a 
much larger margin than white Ameri- 
cans do. 

Some might find these results para- 
doxical. I do not. In my view, they 
clearly reflect the wisdom of the dis- 
advantaged that promotion of abortion 
by the Federal Government is a false 
and destructive answer to the problems 
they face. 

Third, the laws and regulations of 
some 40 States restrict State taxpayer 
funding of abortion. But if Federal 
funding of abortion is mandated 
through Medicaid, every State will be 
required to provide matching funds for 
abortion on demand. In short, a vote 
for Medicaid funding of abortion on de- 
mand would force taxpayers to pay 
State as well as Federal taxes for abor- 
tion on demand. 

Fourth, abortion is not just another 
medical procedure. As the Supreme 
Court recognized when it upheld re- 
strictions on taxpayer funding of abor- 
tion more than a decade ago, abortion 
is: 

Inherently different from other medical 
procedures because no other procedure in- 
volves the purposeful termination of poten- 
tial life. 

Moreover, the overwhelming major- 
ity of abortions that would not be 
funded under the Hyde amendment are 
purely elective. 

Fifth, there is no evidence that re- 
strictions on Federal funding of abor- 
tion have had any adverse effect on 
women’s health. By contrast, there is 
strong evidence that upwards of 1 mil- 
lion children are alive today thanks to 
the Hyde amendment and our colleague 
in the House, HENRY HYDE. 

Sixth, the legal underpinning for 
abortion is that abortion is supposedly 
part of a right of privacy. But if abor- 
tion is a private matter, why should 
the public be forced to pay for it? The 
simple and correct answer is that the 
public should not be forced to pay for 
it. 

As one Governor wrote in 1986, “I am 
opposed to abortion and to Government 
funding of abortions. We should not 
spend State funds on abortions because 
so many people believe abortion is 
wrong.” Then-Governor Clinton was 
right then; President Clinton is wrong 
now. 

I urge my colleagues not to force 
Federal taxpayers to pay more than 
$100 million a year to pay for more 
than 400,000 abortions. I urge my col- 
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leagues not to subsidize abortion on de- 
mand. I urge my colleagues not to im- 
pose a matching-grant burden on the 
States and their taxpayers. I urge them 
to maintain the Hyde amendment as 
part of existing law. 

Therefore, I urge them to vote 
against the committee amendment to 
the Labor-HHS appropriations bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Ms. MIKULSKI, is 
recognized. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. I thank the Senator 
from the State of Washington for yield- 
ing the time. 

Mr. President, I rise to voice my very 
strong opposition to any attempt to re- 
store the Hyde restrictions to this bill. 

THANKS TO SENATOR HARKIN 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Before I enter into 
that part of the debate, however, I wish 
to speak about the excellent work that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] 
who chairs the Subcommittee on 
Aging, has done on this bill. First, it 
has been an outstanding achievement, 
meeting very tough fiscal demands, 
and at the same time our social respon- 
sibilities. And he has done an outstand- 
ing job in issues related to women’s 
health and to the elderly. 

Mr. President, before I speak on the 
matter at hand I would like to say a 
few words of sincere thanks to Senator 
HARKIN for his excellent work in this 
bill to improve women’s health. 

Senator HARKIN has always been one 
of what I call the Senate Galahads— 
those male colleagues who never fail to 
be here fighting to improve the lives 
and health of women in this country. 

This bill is no exception to Senator 
HARKIN’s long and distinguished record 
on behalf of women. This bill provides 
unprecedented increases in funding for 
women’s health in two critical areas: 
For vital research on diseases unique 
to or more prevalent in women; and for 
health care services women would oth- 
erwise not receive. 

This bill increases funding for re- 
search on: osteoporosis, breast cancer, 
ovarian and other gynecological can- 
cer, and endometriosis and fibroid tu- 
mors; as well as heart disease that has 
become the No. 1 killer of women. 

This bill also increases funding for: 
early detection and screening for 
breast and cervical cancer, family 
planning, and prevention of infertility. 

This bill—not only provides the 
means—it supports the ways—Funds 
offices of women’s health throughout 
the Public Health Service; provides 
oversight; and breaks new ground. 

Senator HARKIN is to be commended. 

As the chair of the Subcommittee on 
Aging I also want to thank Senator 
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HARKIN for working closely with on ad- 
dressing the needs of the elderly. 

This bill provides significant in- 
creases for critical nutrition and social 
services provided to the elderly under 
the Older Americans Act. 

It increases funding for the Older 
Americans Act programs by almost $40 
million. 

It is the biggest increase in over a 
decade. These dollars will go a long 
way to keeping our seniors living 
longer and more healthfully in their 
own homes. 

I applaud the chairman and look for- 
ward to our work together on behalf of 
women and the elderly. 

COMMENDATION OF SENATOR MURRAY 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I also 
compliment the Senator from the 
State of Washington for helping the 
Senator from Iowa manage this bill. I 
know that this is her first floor man- 
agement responsibility. I would like to 
compliment her on the excellent way 
that she is handling the bill. I note her 
robust statements on this and many is- 
sues. A 

Mr. President, the reason I rise to 
voice my strong opposition to restoring 
the Hyde restrictions are simple: To re- 
store the Hyde restrictions would take 
the decision of who chooses out of the 
hands of women and put that decision 
into the intrusive hand of government. 
We do not want government deciding 
those matters, matters that should be 
left up to a woman and her doctor, 
those matters that should be decided 
on the basis of a clinical situation and 
a person’s individual conscience and in- 
dividual faith preference. Far too often 
in the debate on Federal funding relat- 
ed to abortion or on abortion, gen- 
erally we focus on what is decided rath- 
er than who decides. 

Mr. President, I strongly object to 
government deciding who gets what re- 
lated to pregnancy services in this leg- 
islation or all others, because when we 
see the heavy hand of government in- 
truding, we see the emerging of the 
most repugnant practices. 

The Senators on the other side of 
this issue and I would agree about the 
repugnant practices that have gone on 
in China related to coercive abortion 
and even forced sterilization. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire spoke earlier 
about his concern about abortion for 
sex selection and I denounce that as 
much and as forcefully as he does. 

What we saw in China, where they 
mandated abortions, and then govern- 
ment got involved in Romania encour- 
aging women to have babies—once 
women reached child bearing age up 
until the time they were post meno- 
pausal, they had to go four times a 
year to be examined to see if they were 
practicing birth control. If they were, 
they were punished by the state, so 
that they could have babies to fund the 
Communist-laden Ceausescu regime. 

We do not want extremism in this 
country. When government gets in- 
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volved in reproductive issues, it is ex- 
treme. We have a constitutional frame- 
work that says this decision for all 
women is to be based on a clinical situ- 
ation and a person’s conscience and 
faith preference. That is what I believe 
we should adhere to. 

But the Hyde restrictions represent 
another path. They bring government 
into the doctor’s office. They bring 
government into the family living 
room. They would allow Medicaid fund- 
ing for access to abortion only in cer- 
tain circumstances; rape, incest, or to 
save the life of a woman. Those are ex- 
cellent criteria. But they should not be 
the only criteria, and it is not the gov- 
ernment that should decide what are 
those criteria. 

What would this mean for the women 
receiving Medicaid? It would mean 
that the Federal Government has the 
power to decide for these women 
whether they would have access to an 
abortion simply because they are poor. 
It would put government in charge of 
deciding which abortions are OK, and 
which are not OK. If abortion is bad, 
then it is not, OK under any cir- 
cumstances. 

I do not think that is what we are 
here to decide, what is OK and what is 
not OK. What is OK is the constitu- 
tional framework that allows us to 
make those decisions ourselves. 

And it would make it virtually im- 
possible for poor women to exercise 
their own choice to have a legal medi- 
cal procedure protected by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. President, of the 32 million 
Americans receiving Medicaid coverage 
more than 9 million of these recipients 
were women of childbearing age. 

Almost two times the population of 
my State. 

It is unacceptable to me, and to the 
women in this country, that the Gov- 
ernment tell these women that just be- 
cause they are poor—they do not have 
the same right that other women have 
to decide to have an abortion. 

But that is exactly what we will be 
doing, Mr. President, if we fail to de- 
feat this effort to restore the Hyde re- 
strictions. 

We are going to tell these women 
that because they are poor they do not 
have the same right to decide whether 
to have an abortion that other women 
have. 

We are going to tell them that as 
citizens of the United States who make 
up a population almost two times my 
own State that the constitutional pro- 
tection for access to abortion does not 
apply to them. 

Mr. President, the effort to restore 
the Hyde restrictions is the worst kind 
of public policy. It discriminates 
against only one class of people, only 
one gender, for one reason and one rea- 
son only: They are poor and they are 
vulnerable. 

Congress enacted Medicaid to in- 
crease access to the Nation’s health 
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care system for people whose incomes 
were insufficient to meet those costs. 
We did not say some people would have 
access to one type of medical care and 
not another. We gave doctors and pa- 
tients the freedom to choose the best 
medical procedures best suited to meet 
the needs of the patient. That is what 
we must adhere to. 

“The very heart of Medicaid,” as Su- 
preme Court Justice Brennan so elo- 
quently put it, “is to give doctors and 
patients the complete freedom to 
choose those medical procedures best 
suited to the needs of the patient.” 

All women, regardless of income, 
should have access to the same repro- 
ductive health care services available 
to all other women. 

Poor women must have the same 
right to decide whether or not to have 
an abortion as other women. 

Opponents to abortion have tried 
every way they can to limit access to 
abortion, and today is no different, 
whether it is whittled away because of 
the waiting periods, mandatory coun- 
seling, and a whole host of others. This 
time they have aimed their voice ex- 
clusively at women who have no voice 
and little power. 

I would like to take a moment to 
clarify the arguments that we have 
heard on this issue. First, lifting the 
restrictions does not mean that Gov- 
ernment would advocate or encourage 
abortion. What lifting the restriction 
means is that the Government will get 
out of the business of intruding into 
the lives, private lives, of women and 
let a woman make that decision for 
herself. It means that Government will 
stop playing the role of the physician. 
It means that the Government will 
stop intervening between a woman and 
her doctor as they decide on this issue. 

Second, the current Hyde restrictions 
are not neutral. They cut off access. 
They make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for a woman to make the choice. 
The only truly neutral position is to 
allow women themselves to choose, not 
Government to tell them what they 
can do and what they cannot do. 

Mr. President, just last month the 
Senate and the Congress eliminated 
similar restrictions on a woman’s ac- 
cess to abortion if they worked for the 
Federal Government or are spouses or 
dependents of Federal employees. Fed- 
eral health benefits like Medicaid are 
paid for in large part by the Federal 
Government. In fact, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays on average 70 percent of 
the cost of Federal employees health 
plans. In fact, the Federal Government 
in lifting the restrictions of barring 
Federal employees’ access to abortion 
did not send a message that Congress 
encourages abortion. 

We simply took Government out of 
the equation. 

We put a stop to Government intru- 
sion into the personal lives of women. 

We are not deciding for these women. 
We are not telling them to have an 
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abortion. We are not telling them not 
to. 

We are simply saying they should 
have the ability to make that choice 
for themselves—that is what the Su- 
preme Court said 20 years ago. 

And that is exactly what I am argu- 
ing here for the 9 million women who 
receive their health care through the 
Medicaid Program. 

Congress should be neutral in offer- 
ing benefits under Medicaid just like it 
is with the Federal employees health 
benefit plan. 

Mr. President, restoring the Hyde re- 
strictions is about one thing: Govern- 
ment intrusion into the private lives of 
women. It is about denying women 
choice, and it is about discrimination 
against women, against the poor, 
against citizens who are vulnerable and 
have no voice in their Government. 

It is time to put an end to this type 
of discrimination. 

It is time to put an end to this type 
of governmental extremism. 

And it is time to restore the issue of 
who decides to the women of America— 
rich or poor. 

I urge my colleagues to keep Hyde re- 
strictions on Medicaid funding for 
abortions out of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. WOFFORD. I thank the Senator. 
I do not like to disagree with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, but today we are 
being given two bad choices: Either to 
reaffirm the two-tiered system in 
which the poor are denied an option 
available to other Americans in most 
private sector health insurance plans; 
or to affront the deep moral views of 
many Americans by extending direct 
Federal funding to pay for abortions. 

The sad fact is that we are being 
asked to accept these choices at just 
the time a solution is within reach—a 
solution that will make such choices 
unnecessary. 

The President has proposed a new 
system of universal health insurance 
that will end the present two tiers— 
one for the poor, through Medicaid, and 
another for everyone else. He proposes 
that the Government get out of the 
business of directly paying for particu- 
lar health care services. 

Under the President’s plan, those 
now being assisted by Medicaid, like 
other citizens, will become members of 
regional health alliances—insurance 
purchasing cooperatives, nonprofit cor- 
porations, not Government agencies. 
The former Medicaid recipients will 
have their premiums in these alliances 
subsidized by the Government, but 
they will have the same choices of 
health plans as everyone else. 

Most, but not all, of the private sec- 
tor health plans from which they would 
choose—HMO’s, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 
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insurance company fee-for-service 
plans, or new health care networks— 
would, as now, pay a participating doc- 
tor’s bill for an abortion under the cat- 
egory of pregnancy-related services, 
subject to reasonable State regulations 
permitted by the Supreme Court. 

But some providers, like religious 
hospitals for example, could explicitly 
preclude abortions, as they do now. 
The choice of what plan to choose, as 
of what services to request, would be 
up to the individual. The Government 
would be out of the business of directly 
paying doctor bills—not for abortions, 
not for anything else. 

I am convinced that this proposed 
new universal health care system can, 
and will, solve this problem in a far 
better and much fairer way than either 
alternative before us today. It will en- 
able those receiving subsidized pre- 
miums to choose among the same 
range of health care plans that other 
citizens can now choose. That is fair. 
That is a sensible American way to 
proceed. 

Mr. President, my own long-held and 
repeatedly stated position on abortion 
has never satisfied either of the two 
contending principled camps. Nor will 
it now. I respect the convictions and 
the fervor of both these camps—those 
who defend the right to life of the un- 
born and those who, with equal power, 
defend the right of a woman to choose 
whether to terminate an unwanted 
pregnancy. 

But I believe, Mr. President, that the 
real choices are not that simple. 

When I came to the Senate, one of 
my new colleagues advised me that the 
easiest way to deal with this subject is 
simply pick one of the two sides—pro- 
choice or pro-life—and stick with it. 

After 2 years in Washington, I can 
see the expediency of that advice. It 
would be a lot easier to choose a label. 
But for my whole adult life, I have re- 
sisted that kind of simplistic labeling. 
My reason and conscience long ago led 
me to reject the absolutism of either 
side of this issue. And it still does. 

Over the years, I have had the coun- 
sel of my wife, my family, and my 
faith. I have listened to thousands of 
intelligent, caring Pennsylvanians on 
both sides of this issue. For me, the 
question of abortion could not be 
boiled down to a simple label, a verbal 
shorthand. 

The passionate and loud voices from 
the two camps uphold what seems to 
them absolute truths, but they tend to 
drown any other voice. Mr. President, 
the American people are not just di- 
vided into those two parts. There is a 
much more broadly shared position 
held by those who stand on a different 
ground because they see the matter dif- 
ferently. Iam one of these. 

For my colleagues and constituents 
who may be interested, I again note for 
the record what I have said repeatedly 
and consistently since I was appointed 
to the Senate. 
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I support a woman’s option to choose 
up to the point of fetal viability, sub- 
ject to reasonable regulations that do 
not impose a substantial obstacle to 
the effective exercise of that right. 
That is what the Supreme Court says, 
and I believe it strikes the right bal- 
ance. 

I have long opposed efforts, by con- 
gressional action or constitutional 
amendment, to overturn the Supreme 
Court’s decisions on abortion, begin- 
ning with Roe versus Wade. 

I believe that unwanted pregnancies 
and abortions are tragic, and that the 
large number of such cases is a sign of 
a profound irresponsibility of our 
times. 

Therefore, it is essential to increase 
the availability of adoption; improve 
and promote family planning and edu- 
cation programs, and contraceptive re- 
search; and take other steps to encour- 
age self-discipline and individual re- 
sponsibility to reduce the cir- 
cumstances that lead to abortions. 

From Roe versus Wade to the recent 
Casey case, the Supreme Court clearly 
holds that abortions, within reasonable 
regulations, are legal. I believe they 
should be safe. But I also believe we 
must work together to make them 
rare. 

Reasonable regulations on abortion 
have seemed to me—as to the Supreme 
Court—to include provisions prohibit- 
ing abortion during the 7th, 8th, and 
9th months, except when the life of the 
woman is at risk, or if she would suffer 
major health problems by carrying the 
pregnancy to birth. They also include 
requirements of parental consent in 
the case of minors, if there is a judicial 
bypass procedure. 

Unreasonable regulations include the 
so-called gag rule, prohibiting a doctor 
or health professional from counseling 
patients against abortion, which I 
voted against. And I have also voted 
against the Mexico City policy, which 
applied the gag rule to international 
family planning programs. I voted to 
permit overseas military personnel and 
their families to obtain an abortion at 
a U.S. military hospital at a woman's 
expense, since it seemed unreasonable 
to deny those serving abroad a right 
they would have had at home. I am 
supporting the Freedom of Access to 
Clinic Entrance Act. And I have voted 
to increase funding for family planning 
services through title X. 

It disappoints me that despite my 
long-held personal position and my 
consistent public statements since I 
came to the Senate, with each vote, 
one side or the other—or both at once— 
have mischaracterized my position. 
That will probably happen again today 
as I reluctantly vote on this question. 

Because of my own beliefs and the 
deep division in our society, I have reg- 
ularly opposed the use of Federal funds 
to directly pay for abortions except in 
cases of rape, or incest, or where the 
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woman would suffer major health prob- 
lems by carrying the pregnancy to 
birth. That is what I believed before I 
came to the Senate, that is what I have 
said since I got here, and that is how I 
must vote today. 

But I cast the vote unhappily because 
I do not think this is the time or the 
way to end the two-tiered system that 
denies equal opportunity to the poor. I 
want to see that system replaced by a 
fairer system which gets Government 
out of the business of paying directly 
for medical services. That kind of uni- 
versal health insurance is what we 
must now work to achieve in this Con- 


ess. 

Finally, there is another overwhelm- 
ing practical reason why this is the 
wrong time and way to try to change 
that two-tiered system in relation to 
abortion. If the President’s proposed 
new system is seen to be directly and 
explicitly paying for abortions, I do not 
think health reform will pass. Some of 
the same religious and medical groups 
that most want to support universal 
health insurance would have to oppose 
it. And I understand why. 

On the other hand, if the new system 
seems to be taking the right to choose 
away from the great majority of 
women whose present private sector 
health plans pay for abortions as preg- 
nancy-related services, there would 
also be no action—only more gridlock. 
The majority of American women, 
whatever limitations on abortion they 
would support, would not accept legis- 
lation that took that choice out of 
their health plans. Nor would I. 

So the way ahead is clear and prom- 
ising if we can move away from the di- 
visiveness this issue represents today 
and develop the universal health insur- 
ance system that the great majority of 
Americans want and need. 

Let us build on that common ground. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment 
which restricts Medicaid funded abor- 
tions. In reality, a woman's fundamen- 
tal right to have an abortion is the 
equivalent of having the ability to pay 
for an abortion. Public financing of 
abortions is essential if the constitu- 
tional right to choose is to have any 
meaning for poor women. 

There is something rather absurd 
about this debate. Why is it that rich 
women can get abortions but some 
would say that poor women cannot? 
Why do we discriminate against them? 
It is they who probably need the right 
to have abortion, and the right in- 
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cludes the ability to pay for it. More 
than women generally, it is they who 
do not know what to do when more and 
more children come into being, and 
they have no way of stopping. 

The lack of Medicaid funding for 
complete reproductive services also has 
serious economic and health con- 
sequences for low-income women and 
their families. The goal of the Medicaid 
program is to protect the health of 
poor women by helping them obtain 
necessary medical services they cannot 
otherwise afford. 

Women who are Medicaid eligible are 
particularly susceptible to having 
problem pregnancies because of the 
health risks and nutritional defi- 
ciencies that often result from their 
poverty. Yet we would turn our backs— 
some urge us to turn our backs—on 
these poor women. Denying these 
women Medicaid funding for abortion 
flies in the face of the program’s goals. 
It increases the health risk for poor 
women by forcing them to carry 
health-threatening pregnancies to 
term. Even when these women on their 
own somehow raise the money to pay 
for an abortion, the delay in obtaining 
an abortion exposes them to the health 
risks associated with delayed abor- 
tions. Truly desperate women may 
even undergo unsafe or self-induced 
abortions because they simply cannot 
afford the cost for a legal procedure 
performed by competent health profes- 
sionals. 

In 27 States the cost of abortion is 
more than two-thirds the maximum 
monthly Medicaid payment. In nine 
States, this cost is higher than a fami- 
ly’s entire monthly Medicaid allot- 
ment. Given this economic reality, 
finding the money to pay for an abor- 
tion sometimes means that women in 
their families go without food, cloth- 
ing, and other essentials. 

What kind of a crass attitude can we 
have that we turn our back on these 
poor women who are crying for help, 
who are crying for the privilege, the 
opportunity, the right— which is really 
the correct word— the right to have an 
abortion but do not have the funds to 
do it? But those women who do have 
the funds to do it can do it. 

I fully support responsible efforts to 
reduce the need for and the number of 
abortions in this country. But denying 
complete and safe health services to 
the poorest of the poor is not the right 
way to go about it. Women, whether 
they be rich or poor, and not legisla- 
tors, whether they be Democrats or Re- 
publicans, are best able to make this 
most intimate of decisions for them- 
selves. 

This is not a decision that should be 
made by those of us in the Congress. 
This should not be determined by 
whether the vote is 51 to 49 or 52 to 48. 
This is not a decision that we should be 
making. 

This is a decision that the woman 
has a right to make for herself. But we 
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are saying, yes, woman, you have a 
right to make it for yourself if you are 
rich, if you have the wherewithal to do 
it. But if you are poor and do not have 
the money to do it, you cannot make 
that decision, and we are not going to 
help you in any way. So we are going 
to turn our back on you because we, 
the Members of Congress, have decided 
who can and who cannot have an abor- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio yields the floor. Who 
yields time? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH. May I please inquire how 
much time remains on this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has 48% min- 
utes remaining and the Senator from 
Washington 462 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, we are en- 
gaged in a very important debate 
today, namely how and whether tax- 
payer funds will be used to pay for the 
provision of elective abortion. 

That is an issue that is being dis- 
cussed and being discussed eloquently 
by people on both sides. But there real- 
ly is a broader issue before us. And 
while I am rising to oppose the com- 
mittee amendment it is that broader 
issue that I would like to address be- 
cause I think that is an issue that the 
Senate and the American public tends 
to ignore and ultimately that we will 
have to face if we are going to resolve 
this and many other issues concerning 
the value of human life. 

Mr. President, it seems we are a Na- 
tion at conflict among ourselves and 
within ourselves. The debate over abor- 
tion has divided our country. It has di- 
vided our minds and emotions as well. 
We have come over time to believe 
strongly in individual autonomy and 
personal privacy. We have come 
through dramatic advances in medical 
science to see the complexity in the 
humanity of life before birth. 

The jarring inconsistency of our 
deepest beliefs about liberty, and our 
strongest convictions about life, have 
led to endless struggle and even broken 
the peace between neighbors. Law is 
set against medical science. Political 
rights are set against moral commit- 
ments. These are contradictions we 
cannot escape but we cannot accept ei- 
ther, and we cannot seem to overcome. 

Abortion remains the second most 
frequently performed medical oper- 
ation in America, following circumci- 
sion. But many of the same doctors 
also treat an unborn child with sur- 
gery, and drugs, and blood trans- 
fusions. And when we pray and hope for 
the recovery of that tiny unborn pa- 
tient we also know in the back of our 
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minds that patient has no legal right 
to live, the same life and in the same 
hospital can either be heroically saved 
or tragically terminated. 

Mr. President, this is a contradiction 
that cannot ultimately stand. 

Abortion is available in this Nation 
at any moment of pregnancy. And 
though most abortions are early, many 
are quite late. But medical science has 
raised the fear that an unborn child 
cannot only respond to treatment but 
also feel pain. We hesitate to look at 
this contradiction full in its face. Po- 
litical abstractions are easy. The pain 
of a child is difficult to comprehend 
and to face. This contradiction also 
cannot ultimately stand. 

Many or most Americans, as the 
polls tell us, believe that abortion is a 
matter of a woman controlling her 
body. At the same time, in a crisis of 
drug abuse, the unborn are singled out 
as victims, and targeted for our help. 
When their mother uses drugs, these 
children suffer terribly. Were these 
children simply another part of their 
mother’s body? Was the decision that a 
mother made to take drugs hers alone? 
Is not there a victim here that deserves 
our sympathy? This also is a contradic- 
tion that ultimately cannot stand. 

We have tried as a society to live 
with these impossible internal con- 
flicts that set our passion for freedom 
against our compassion for the weak. 
But we have found that we cannot live 
in two minds. We have found our bonds 
as citizens strained and broken. We 
have entered a new civil war where ci- 
vility has been the first casualty. 

It is true we have not reached an 
equilibrium as a Nation. We have 
reached impasse. And I think it is time 
some fundamental questions need to be 
asked and answered. 

In an early debate over civil rights, 
Susan B. Anthony peeled the issue to 
its essentials, focused a Nation's atten- 
tion, and forced a decision. In 1873 she 
gave a famous speech in which she 
stated, “The only question left to be 
settled now is: Are women persons?” 

The debate before us today is a de- 
bate on the meaning of life. It is an op- 
portunity for that same clarity. Here 
the question before us, for all to see, 
stripped of distraction is this: Does a 
human life before its birth deserve our 
love and protection or should it have in 
our hearts and in our laws no value at 
all? 

Today by approving the committee 
amendment we will say something 
about the American experiment in lim- 
its we place on its promise. America’s 
founders raised a standard for the ages, 
remarkable for its purity and its power 
that all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights. It is true that the 
laws they live by, even the Constitu- 
tion they wrote, stood in tension with 
that traditional ideal, but the standard 
remained and sustained the options of 
the weak. 
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The history of our Nation is largely 
the story of how those hopes were ad- 
vanced. Our progress toward the ideals 
of the declaration was bought with 
blood, demanded with eloquence and 
written into law. 

One by one, the powerless, the weak- 
est, were embraced and the American 
family was extended. African-Ameri- 
cans, women, the handicapped. Each 
found their place in our society. Each 
discovered that America’s promise, 
though delayed, was not denied. 

Over time our Nation has developed a 
system of rights deeper and wider 
through the persistence of those who 
have passionately argued for inclusion, 
not exclusion. 

Abraham Lincoln wrote of our 
Founders: 

This was their majestic interpretation of 
the economy of the universe. This was their 
lofty, and wise, and noble understanding of 
the justice of the creator to his crea- 
tures. * * * in their enlightened belief, noth- 
ing stamped with the divine image and like- 
ness was sent into the world to be trodden on 
* * * they grasped not only the whole race of 
man then living, but they reached forward 
and seized upon the farthest posterity. They 
erected a beacon to guide their children, and 
their children’s children, and the countless 
myriads who should inhabit the earth in 
other ages. 

That beacon still shines throughout 
the world. It still lights the path of na- 
tions where freedom is new. 

It is my deepest concern, my night- 
mare fear, that we will shut out that 
light—that we will halt the progress of 
America’s promise—and case one class 
of the powerless into the darkness be- 
yond our protection. 

Lincoln talked of America as a Na- 
tion dedicated to a proposition, em- 
bodied in the declaration. But can the 
weakest member of the human family 
find a humble share in the promise of 
our founding? 

Will we say, after centuries of strug- 
gle, that the gate of mercy is now shut 
and locked and the key is lost? 

These are questions that put the 
American experiment to the test. 

We are told today we must make our 
choice between a mother and her child, 
as though the happiness of one was 
bought by the suffering of the other. 
Take your side, we are informed, and 
the fight can begin. Make your decision 
between liberty, on the one hand and 
life, on the other. 

But no society, or human soul, can 
make such a terrible choice, and live 
with its nightmares. Life and liberty 
are inseparable promise. To choose be- 
tween them is impossible—and unnec- 
essary. For the same God has given 
both life and liberty and allows no final 
conflict between them. 

We cannot, we must not, make that 
choice. For by that choice we set a 
limit on America’s promise. By that 
choice, we strop the long advance of 
protection for the weak, saying: 
“enough, and no more.”’ 
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We must not make a choice—we must 
make a promise—a promise to children 
that they will be protected by thick 
walls of law and love; a promise to 
women that they will not face their 
hardest moment alone—that even when 
they are abandoned by their child's fa- 
ther, they will find the comfort and 


help of a caring society; a promise to 


promote nurture and ease adoption. 

Compassion, when used, is never used 
up. When we give it away, we find more 
in ourselves. As Americans, we have al- 
ways found that the more places we set 
at the table, the more abundant the 
feast. Everyone is welcome. No one 
need be turned away. 

Too often, we have been captives to 
our recent past. For two decades, too 
many bitter words have passed between 
those who should not be enemies. Con- 
flict over abortion runs through Amer- 
ican life like a poorly healed scar. 

We must begin again—begin to em- 
phasize, not the limits of our protec- 
tion, but the need for inclusion. We 
need to begin to recover a passion for 
the priorities of our founding. We need 
to begin to seek ways to help both a 
mother and her child, even at a cost. 

It is a promise still untried—but we 
must try it. 

If the committee amendment before 
us today passes into law, it will mean 
the death of an ideal—an ideal in which 
the weak are protected, the powerless 
strengthened, and the silent given a 
voice. That ideal has never been fully 
reached, but it must never be finally 
abandoned. 

Passage of this measure would mean 
that the world is too loud with struggle 
to hear the cry of an unborn child. 

At another pivotal point in our his- 
tory, as others argued to restrict the 
protections of the American experi- 
ment, Abraham Lincoln commented 
that such men were “blowing out the 
moral lights around us.” 

The darkness grows. It falls to us to 
carefully, one by one, relight the moral 
lights around us, so that the weak 
might find refuge in the circle of that 
glow, until the morning breaks, and 
the darkness will be like noonday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mrs. MURRAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, how 
much time remains for debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington controls 46% 
minutes and the Senator from New 


‘Hampshire controls 37 minutes. 


Mrs. MURRAY. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

I yield 10 minutes to my colleague 
from California and thank her for wait- 
ing since 9:30 to be a part of this de- 
bate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. BOXER] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mrs. BOXER. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
for her tremendous leadership on this 
very important issue. 

I rise in support of the committee’s 
amendment to strike the Hyde lan- 
guage from the Labor-HHS bill. 

Maybe my colleague from Indiana, in 
his eloquence, revealed something 
about his argument when he started off 
his quotes with this one: “All men are 
created equal.” 

Well, Mr. President, we are debating 
here today whether it is all men who 
are created equal or all men and 
women. And today we are really debat- 
ing the equality of women, particularly 
the equality of the most vulnerable 
women in our society—poor women. 

For 17 long years, the Hyde amend- 
ment has attacked poor women by not 
allowing them to use their health in- 
surance for abortions. The Federal 
Government, through the Hyde amend- 
ment, has targeted these women— 
treated them differently from rich 
women—and forced them to face a very 
difficult personal decision without the 
vital protection of health insurance. 

By giving control over to big brother 
Federal Government, we have forced 
some of these women into back alleys 
and others into situations where they 
have to travel far and wide to find a 
nonprofit agency or charity that can 
help them. The Federal Government 
has forced many of them to continue 
their pregnancies. And I want to repeat 
those words: The Federal Government, 
the Congress, Senators and House 
Members have forced these poor women 
to continue their pregnancies. And 
that, Mr. President, is not right. 

No one, as long as they abide by the 
law, should be forced to continue a 
pregnancy, just like no one should be 
forced to end a pregnancy if they do 
not want to. Abortion, under the law, 
is a legal right in America, but, 
through the Hyde amendment, Mem- 
bers of Congress have tried to shut off 
that legal right from poor women. 

We have an opportunity today, under 
the leadership of the Senator from 
Iowa and the Senator from Washing- 
ton, to close this dangerous chapter in 
our Nation’s history. The appropria- 
tions subcommittee was right to strike 
the House language from the bill. This 
is a health issue. A safe abortion, paid 
for by insurance, is legal in this coun- 
try. Medicaid is health insurance. It 
should pay for the same pregnancy-re- 
lated procedures as private health in- 
surance pays for. 

Make no mistake about it. No matter 
how the supporters of this amendment 
try to paint this issue, its purpose is 
clear. The amendment is about taking 
away a woman's right to choose—in 
this case, a poor woman’s right to 
choose. The Hyde amendment is about 
discrimination against poor women. It 
is about continuing an out-of-date pol- 
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icy that plays politics with women’s 
health, creates a two-tier system for 
women, and leaves all too many of 
them out in the cold without their 
legal rights. 

You see, there are many ways for 
Government to deny people their 
rights. One is to pass laws outlawing 
those rights. The people who do not 
want to see abortion continue to be 
legal do not have the votes to do it. 
They cannot do it. So rather than try 
to pass a law outlawing abortion, they 
make it impossible for certain women 
to exercise their rights. That is what 
the Hyde amendment is all about. 

I think it is important for us to look 
at the Medicaid system and the people 
it serves. The program was enacted in 
1965. I want to quote from the guide- 
lines. Medicaid was set up in order to 
increase access to the Nation’s health 
care system for individuals ‘‘whose in- 
comes and resources are insufficient to 
meet the cost of necessary medical 
services’’—and to—‘thelp such families 
and individuals attain or retain capa- 
bility for independence or self-care.” 

Those are the guidelines of Medicaid, 
and in my view the Hyde amendment 
goes against those guidelines. 

Who are these women? In America, 
we have over 9 million women aged 15 
to 44 who are eligible for Medicaid. So 
this is not an issue that just affects a 
few women. 

When we lifted the-.restrictions on 
Federal employees, which I was proud 
to see us do, it reached thousands of 
women. This amendment reaches to 
millions of women. Forty-three of our 
States have less than 9 million people 
living in them. So you can see the mag- 
nitude of this issue. 

These women live in every city, 
every town, every State; 1.5 million in 
my home State; 14,000 in Wyoming. 
What do these women look like? I have 
looked at the demographics of Medic- 
aid. Most are Caucasian, but there are 
African-Americans, Asians, and 
Latinos, as well. 

Their pathways to poverty are as 
varied as their backgrounds. Some lack 
education, some jobs, some had hus- 
bands who walked out on them without 
paying the bills, deserting these 
women, leaving them and their chil- 
dren behind, and not paying court or- 
ders. But these women have one thing 
in common: They are poor and they are 
powerless. And because of the actions 
of this Congress and past administra- 
tions, they have been denied their legal 
rights because they could not pay for 
an abortion. 

The proponents of this amendment 
will tell you this is not about outlaw- 
ing abortion. They say: We are not 
stopping these women from getting an 
abortion; we are just refusing to pay 
for it. 

But what does this mean to these 
women? We are not talking about fami- 
lies who are making $1,000 a month, 
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even. Many of them are living on $500 a 
month. So when you take away their 
fundamental rights by eliminating 
their ability to exercise those rights, 
you are hurting them; you are 
targeting them; you are selecting 
them; you are making them less of a 
citizen. 

Just think about it. It is as if we 
locked these 9 million women in a 
room and told them they were welcome 
to come outside and exercise their free- 
dom, except there is only one thing: We 
locked the door from the outside, and 
they cannot get out. We have locked 
them in, sometimes in abusive rela- 
tionships, with health challenges, with 
other terrible problems, in addition to 
their unwanted pregnancies. 

But those who would deny these 
women access to abortion donot seem 
to care about that. They do not care 
about these women who would have to 
choose between an abortion and provid- 
ing food, shelter, and transportation 
for their families. They do not care 
about these women who might have to 
delay their abortion because they are 
looking for the money to pay for it. 
And as time goes by, the procedure 
gets more dangerous. 

They do not care about the back 
alleys. My colleague from Washington 
told us about her friend who had to go 
to a back alley and that woman could 
never bear children again. They could 
not care and support the Hyde lan- 
guage that the Senator from New 
Hampshire supports. 

But we ought to care. We had better 
care. Because behind the rhetoric, we 
will find the human faces of this issue. 
I will tell you about a couple. There is 
Monica, a 23-year-old with three chil- 
dren who called the. Women's Repro- 
ductive Rights Assistance Project in 
Los Angeles. She called them for help 
because she became pregnant when her 
birth control failed. Unemployed and 
unable to care for another child, she 
became suicidal. 

Isay to my colleagues, how is it good 
for society if this woman kills herself 
and leaves her three children alone? 
How is that good? How is that pro-life, 
Mr. President? 

Then we find Janet, a 23-year-old 
woman living in Denver, CO. Her coun- 
selor recently called the National 
Abortion Federation hotline to get 
help for this woman. A few years ago, 
she shot herself in the head and now 
needs medical care. Her doctors inter- 
preted the fatigue and vomiting associ- 
ated with her pregnancy to be a psy- 
chotic breakdown, and treated her with 
large doses of Lithium. By the time 
they realized she was pregnant, Janet 
had only $32 in resources. Her coun- 
selor says that often she does not even 
remember she is pregnant. She needs 
medical transportation, and the only 
clinic that might give her a significant 
discount is too far away. 

We must ask ourselves today, do we 
really want to force this woman, a 
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woman already hurt by her physical 
and emotional problems, do we really 
want to force her to continue her preg- 
nancy? Should we give her that right 
to continue it? Absolutely. Should she 
have the choice to continue it? Defi- 
nitely. 

So, yes, let us look at the human 
consequences of the Hyde amendment. 
Let us look at the fact that 20 percent 
of the women who are denied publicly 
funded abortions are forced to carry 
their pregnancies to term, usually at 
considerable emotional and physical 
cost. Let us look at the other 80 per- 
cent who find another way to termi- 
nate their pregnancies. Sure, this could 
mean borrowing the money. But, all 
too often it means attaining unsafe 
services that lead to health problems— 
and all too often—to death. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The 10 minutes of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mrs. BOXER. I ask for an additional 
2 minutes. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
“has 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. BOXER. Obviously, 
women deserve that choice. 

We all know what happens when we 
deny women safe, legal care. Have you 
seen the recent survey, Mr. President: 
200,000 women die each and every year 
from the consequences of unsafe abor- 
tions worldwide. 

We can hear every wonderful speech 
here, and I admire my colleagues for 
their deeply held beliefs. But we must 
deal with reality. If you outlaw abor- 
tion women will still get them. And 
200,000 women worldwide die each and 
every year. Is that what we want to do 
to these poor women? Hurt them? Pun- 
ish them? Force them? I hope not. Iam 
sure that no Senator really wants to do 
that. Most of the Senators who support 
the Hyde amendment do so because 
they believe that they do not want to 
use Federal funds for abortion. But, we 
must look at the reality of what we are 
doing here. The reality is that denying 
Medicaid insurance for abortion causes 
the death of poor women, the despair of 
poor women and the discrimination— 
plain and simple—against poor women. 

We have a chance today to repeal 
this Hyde amendment and give these 9 
million American women not more 
rights than anyone else, but their legal 
rights. 

Abortion is a legal right. There are 
some who do not want it to be a legal 
right. I respect them. I encourage them 
to work for the day when their way 
prevails. But their way has not pre- 
vailed. 

So, let us be clear on the issues and 
defeat this amendment. Now is the 
time to repeal the Hyde amendment 
and give these 9 million American 
women the legal rights, the equality 
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and the health care access that they 
deserve. Let us not forget that abor- 
tion is a legal right. Let us not take 
that right away from 9 million Amer- 
ican women simply because they are 
poor. Let us defeat this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The addi- 
tion time of the Senator has expired. 

Mrs. BOXER. I hope we support the 
subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, for 
years, the Senate has been debating 
and voting on whether to restrict Fed- 
eral funding for abortion through the 
appropriations process. Since 1977, the 
annual Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Education appropriations 
bills have included the Hyde amend- 
ment, which restricted Federal funding 
for abortion except when the life of the 
mother was endangered. This year that 
amendment has been expanded to pro- 
vide exceptions in the cases of rape and 
incest as well as when the life of the 
mother is endangered. 

Similar restrictions on funding for 
abortion have also been included in 
other appropriations bills—creating a 
hodge-podge of abortion amendments 
that have bogged down the appropria- 
tions process for more than 10 years. 
Many attempts have been made to pass 
legislation to remove this issue from 
the appropriations process. In fact, in 
1982, I introduced legislation which 
would codify Federal funding restric- 
tions for abortion in statutory form. 
Unfortunately, these efforts have not 
been successful and we have been left 
grappling with this important issue on 
appropriations bills. 

There is no doubt that the issue of 
abortion continues to divide our Na- 
tion. Each vote we cast in this body is 
important. By focusing so much atten- 
tion on the gains or losses on either 
side, however, we lose touch with the 
real issues. How do we as policymakers 
assure that abortions become unneces- 
sary? How do we address the societal, 
family, and personal conditions that 
contribute to the existence of abor- 
tion? 

Unless we address these issues in a 
thoughtful manner, we will continue to 
have this debate over abortion year in 
and year out. We are not contributing 
to the healing or reconciling of the Na- 
tion. We are contributing to the divid- 
ing of the Nation. 

I have supported efforts to protect 
the unborn because I believe abortion 
is taking a human life. I have long ad- 
vocated efforts such as family plan- 
ning, research and perfecting of contra- 
ceptives, and education to make abor- 
tion a moot-issue. This often makes me 
an anomaly in the pro-life movement. 
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Yet, I truly believe we can and we 
must find areas of agreement so that 
both sides, pro-life and pro-choice, can 
come together and work to end the 
need for abortion. That is resolving the 
issue. How we have been doing it does 
not. Why can we not get together on 
those basics in order to prevent abor- 
tion from becoming necessary in any- 
one's life? 

Mr. President, I will cast my vote 
today in favor of retaining the restric- 
tions on federally funded abortion. I 
would like to go on the record, how- 
ever, concerning my discomfort with 
the expanded Hyde amendment which 
includes exceptions for rape and incest. 
I have opposed this expansion in the 
past because I felt that life conceived 
through rape or incest was no less de- 
serving of protection because of the 
circumstances under which it was con- 
ceived. I have not changed my views. 

Sadly, as I stated during the debate 
on the fiscal year 1994 Treasury, Postal 
Service appropriations bill earlier this 
year, the changing politics of abortion 
have led pro-life supporters to bow to 
political realities by including an al- 
lowance for abortion for rape and in- 
cest victims and thus staving off an all 
out release of Federal tax dollars to 
pay for abortions. 

Mr. President, as one who is strongly 
guided by conscience, I am not com- 
fortable voting for an amendment 
which allows Federal funding for any 
abortion unless the life of the mother 
is in danger. But voting for some re- 
striction on taxpayer-funded abortions 
is better than no restrictions at all. 
Therefore, I urge my colleagues to op- 
pose the committee amendment to 
strike the restrictions on Federal fund- 
ing for abortion included in this bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN], 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I rise to support the 
Democratic women of the Senate in 
urging that this amendment not be 
part of the bill. Mr. President, I have 
been a part of these discussions and de- 
bate for a long time. If I have found 
one thing out, the discussion that sur- 
rounds a woman’s right to choose is 
very often filled with religious convic- 
tion, family conviction. It very often 
does not really connect with the per- 
sonal circumstances of the women of 
this Nation, being as varied as they are 
today. 

The amendment that is proposed here 
would strike at the root of funding. It 
would effectively deny funding for an 
abortion if you are poor and you have 
good reason to have an abortion. And I 
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believe many of those who say that you 
should deny this funding do so on the 
basis of their own framework of life; 
they have a healthy, happy family; 
they understand even an unwanted 
child can be well brought up in our Na- 
tion. 

What I have seen is a lot of unwanted 
children who do not have that oppor- 
tunity. I have seen, for example, crack- 
addicted babies, HIV-positive babies in 
intensive care units of hospitals where 
it costs the taxpayer $250,000 just to get 
a youngster out of a preemie intensive 
care unit into a regular intensive care 
unit. And then I have seen those chil- 
dren whose central nervous systems 
are damaged at birth, unwanted for 
adoption by anybody. So what happens 
to that child? What kind of quality of 
life does that child have? And all of 
these children, by and large, are pro- 
duced by poor women. 

In my State, there is a very interest- 
ing figure, and I would like to share it 
with you. Basically, that figure shows 
that the women who had Medicaid-sup- 
ported abortions in 1977 when it was 
permitted and the women that had 
Medicaid-supported abortions in 1991 
are 60 percent fewer. So that indicates 
to me, coming from a State that does 
permit the funding, that the rate of in- 
crease in publicly funded abortions is 
not necessarily going to increase as a 
product of this amendment. 

Let me give you, beyond the statis- 
tics, a few examples of the kinds of 
women that this amendment would 
militate against: 

A 30-year-old white woman with 
three young children on AFDC, no car, 
no indoor plumbing. She is unemployed 
with a ninth grade education. Her hus- 
band left her, came back, and left her 
again when she was pregnant. She does 
not believe she can bring another child 
into the world. 

A woman who has been on AFDC for 
several years. She had her tubes tied 
but she was already pregnant at the 
time of the surgery. It was too early 
for a pregnancy test to show a positive 
result. 

Another instance. A woman who is a 
violent schizophrenic, psychotic pa- 
tient at a State mental hospital. She 
did not want to have a baby but would 
have been forced to do so without Med- 
icaid funding. 

A 15-year-old in a family of eight 
children, all on public assistance. She 
did not want to have a baby. She want- 
ed to finish school. Her mother was 
supportive of the decision to choose 
abortion. She did not want her daugh- 
ter to end up with a life like hers. 

Another, a 42-year-old HIV-positive, 
crack-addicted woman who did have 
her child and subsequently abandoned 
the child at the hospital. 

Let me read you about a Michigan 
case, the case of a woman who is 34. 
She has rheumatoid arthritis. Both her 
elbows and knees have been replaced 
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with metal. She has little strength in 
her wrists and hands and had to strug- 
gle to hold a carton of milk. Her left 
foot does not move, her right foot hard- 
ly moves at all, and she cannot wear 
shoes because of a nodule on her left 
heel. She walks like a penguin, often 
falls down, and uses a crutch for bal- 
ance. Sometimes the pain in her neck 
and head is so severe she cannot talk 
or eat. When she found out she was 
pregnant, she wanted an abortion. If it 
were not for a special nonprofit fund in 
her State, Michigan, she would not 
have been able to have had that abor- 
tion. A 

In my own life, I know a young 
woman, 14 years old, who had two 
members of her family—she is from a 
narcotics-addicted family—shot and 
killed. She is unstable. She is imma- 
ture. She is unable to care for a child. 
Fortunately, in my State, she was able 
to obtain Medicaid to have an abortion 
and prevent giving birth to a child. 

These are some of the real cases in 
the real world. There are no happy 
families in these cases. There is no real 
ability to take care of a child in these 
cases. 

These are cases I often think that we 
who expound with a lot of rhetoric in 
this Chamber tend to forget, and yet 
they are the cases to which this legis- 
lation would apply. These are the poor 
people of our Nation, where there very 
often is not good family support, where 
there is not a healthy environment. 

I believe that you cannot be pro- 
choice today and be antifunding. One 
has to come with the other. Unfortu- 
nately, I see a tendency today to say, 
“Tam pro-choice, but I will also vote to 
deny abortion to people who may be 
crack addicted, who may be mentally 
incompetent, who may be unable to 
rear a child, who may abandon a 
child.” 

I think if you are prochoice you have 
to be pro-funding. 

In 1973, Roe versus Wade was passed. 
Roe essentially protects a woman's 
right to choose; it sets up a com- 
plicated trimester system which pro- 
tects the viability of the fetus; in the 
early trimester, it gives the right to 
choice to the woman; in the later tri- 
mester, it says that States can regu- 
late the rights under which a woman 
can have an abortion. 

Today we have 13 States who permit 
Medicaid abortion. As I said, I come 
from a State where the rate has not in- 
creased, where the rate between 1977 
and 1991 has actually dropped by two- 
thirds. Yet, I come from a State where 
every one of the cases I have men- 
tioned today applies. 

I believe that every woman has a 
constitutional right to privacy when it 
comes to this issue; that every woman 
has the right to determine when and if, 
based on viability of the fetus, she 
should bring her child to term. 

I am the first one to recognize that 
the circumstances that surround this 
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right vary wildly with every woman. 
They reach deep into the heart of a 
ghetto, where a woman is inundated 
with narcotics around her, or she may 
even be on narcotics herself. I believe 
that rather than deliver into the world 
a central-nervous-system-damaged 
baby, if she has the opportunity to 
abort that fetus, it may well be for the 
best. 

These are the questions that we are 
pondering today: Whether someone 
who is poor and destitute with no fam- 
ily; whether someone who is young and 
mentally incompetent, who finds her- 
self in this situation, with no method 
of support, will be able to maintain her 
basic right under the Constitution pro- 
vided to those of us who do have family 
and support. 

I think that in terms of the interest 
of poor women, funding in this situa- 
tion is something that our Constitu- 
tion also should provide. 

So, Mr. President, I speak in opposi- 
tion to the Hyde amendment or Hyde- 
type amendments. I do not believe you 
can be pro-choice and not be pro-fund- 
ing. 

I yield the floor. I thank the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Senator NICKLES]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLEs], is 
recognized. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, first I 
would like to congratulate my col- 
league, Senator SMITH from New Hamp- 
shire, for his leadership on this issue, 
also for the very eloquent statement 
that he made earlier, in addition to a 
statement that Senator COATS and 
Senator HATFIELD made, which I was 
privileged to listen to. 

I would hope that many people 
throughout the country when they are 
trying to decide on this very controver- 
sial issue would have a chance to re- 
view and listen to the words that they 
have spoken. 

Ido not think that I can match them 
for eloquence, but I would like to re- 
spond to some of the statements that 
have been made by our colleagues both 
from California and elsewhere. 

I have heard a lot of discussion about 
a right to abortion. This is not about a 
right to abortion. This is about an 
issue of whether or not we are going to 
have Federal funding paying for abor- 
tion. I usually use the word subsidies, 
but basically this is the Federal and 
the State government, since Medicaid 
is a Federal-State program paying for 
the abortion; paying the entire cost. 
That cost ranges anywhere from, I 
guess, a couple hundred to maybe $300 
or $500. But in most cases I think it is 
around $300. 

I have heard it mentioned that if this 
amendment—if we do not allow Federal 
funding to subsidize abortions, that 
this is unfair to women, particularly 
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poor women. I even heard that these 
are the most vulnerable people in soci- 
ety. I would say the most vulnerable 
people in society, or the most vulner- 
able persons, would be the unborn 
child. Half of those unborn children are 
women. 

What about their right? What about 
their right to live?What about their op- 
tion? 

I heard some of the stories, and cer- 
tainly there is no question some of 
those stories are very sad, real, and 
true. Crack-addicted babies, or babies 
whose mothers maybe are in serious 
mental or physical pain or are disabled, 
those are real tragedies. Caring for 
such babies is expensive. A crack-ad- 
dicted baby—I think I heard the figure 
mentioned—costs a couple hundred 
thousand dollars, maybe even more. 

So is the solution to destroy that un- 
born child in the mother’s womb? 
Should we destroy the unborn child the 
day after the baby is born? If we are 
concerned about the finances, is there 
any difference? 

I cannot follow that reasoning. It 
seems like people are saying, ‘‘Wait a 
minute, these people, because they are 
poor, because they have some physical 
ailments, we had better destroy their 
children while they are still in the 
womb.” I think that is a serious mis- 
take. 

Mr. President, very seldom on the 
floor of—— 

Mrs. BOXER. Will the Senator yield 
because he is mischaracterizing—— 

Mr. NICKLES. I will not yield. I am 
not mischaracterizing the statement. I 
am responding to the statements that 
were made. 

Mr. President, seldom on the floor of 
the Senate do we vote on life and death 
issues. This is one of those issues. This 
is an issue that if the committee 
amendment prevails and we eliminate 
the Hyde language, we are going to 
have the Federal Government financ- 
ing the destruction of innocent unborn 
human beings. Make no mistake about 
it. 

I remember my colleagues’ prede- 
cessor from New Hampshire said how 
can two human beings create anything 
other than another human being? It is 
a human life that is involved. We are 
talking about the destruction of an in- 
nocent unborn life. Now we are talking 
about paying for it with Federal Gov- 
ernment dollars. 

I might mention that removal of the 
Hyde language would result in mandat- 
ing that the States pay for these abor- 
tions with State dollars. Only 10 States 
in the United States now have unre- 
stricted State funding of abortions. 
California happens to be one. But that 
also means that 40 States have restric- 
tions on State funds, 40 States; the ma- 
jority of States, a strong majority of 
States have restrictions on State 
funds. 

Make no mistake about it. If we 
eliminate the so-called Hyde language, 
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if we have this as a Federal Govern- 
ment policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for abortions, the States 
likewise have to match those funds. So 
we will be mandating to the States 
they have to share in this operation 
which destroys innocent human beings. 

This is not a State opt out. There are 
no State options. States have to match 
the Federal funds. 

Right now if the States wish to fund 
abortions, and 10 States do, and the 
District of Columbia does, they can do 
so. This Hyde language does not elimi- 
nate it. The Hyde language says no 
Federal funds shall be used for abortion 
unless necessary to save the life of the 
mother or in cases of rape or incest. 

So all the Hyde language deals with 
is Federal funds. Do States really want 
to have Medicaid funding of abortion? 
They can do so, 10 States do, some 
other States have partial State funding 
of abortions. They can do that. 

The Hyde language does not take 
that opportunity away if they so desire 
to do it. But if we eliminate the Hyde 
language, we are going to be mandat- 
ing the other 40 States to fund abortion 
partially with State funds whether 
they want to or not. Frankly, the ma- 
jority of American people do not want 
to. 

Poll after poll, show that the Amer- 
ican people do not support funding of 
abortions by the Federal Government; 
I am sure the polls would be the same 
concerning State government financ- 
ing of abortion. You will find an over- 
whelming majority say no. They may 
support the right of a woman to have 
an abortion. But they do not want to 
have tax dollars used to pay for it. 

So there is a significant difference. 

I just mention this. It bothers me 
that in the United States we have laws 
on the books that are more protective 
of endangered species than they are to 
human beings. You know, today we 
have 913 endangered and threatened 
species in the animal kingdom, and 345 
plant species that are protected by the 
Endangered Species Act. The penalties, 
if you destroy an endangered species or 
if you destroy the unborn of an endan- 
gered species, are significant. Civil 
penalties include not more than $25,000 
for premeditated takings, down to $500 
for an inadvertent taking. A taking is 
permissible only in the defense of per- 
sonal life or the life of family. 

We are not talking about the life of a 
human being. We are talking about the 
life of an endangered species, a plant or 
animal. 

Criminal penalties up to $25,000 or 
imprisonment up to 1 year or both. 
That is the current law on endangered 
species that we evidently under this 
provision put at a much higher value 
than the lives of unborn human beings. 
Think about that. I am talking about, 
well, 339 mammals, 245 birds, 133 rep- 
tiles, 102 fish, 14 snails, 44 clams, 23 in- 
sects, and I could go on and on. 
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Three hundred forty-five plant spe- 
cies. In my State, we have the Amer- 
ican burrowing beetle. If you destroy 
the American burrowing beetle, or its 
unborn, you could be subjected to fines 
and penalties up to $25,000 plus a year 
imprisonment. But instead of protect- 
ing unborn children, if we allow the 
committee amendment to go forward, 
we are going to subsidize, we are going 
to have the Government pay for the de- 
struction of unborn innocent human 
beings.That is offensive. They happen 
to be the most vulnerable of any 
human beings. 

Mr. President, we have had the Hyde 
language for the last 16 years—since 
1977, 16 years. It has saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives every single year. 
There is an article out in Detroit where 
the State government or the city quit 
government funding of abortions, and 
the number of live births went up 20 
percent. It was just announced. 

- If we have the Federal Government 
make payments for abortions through- 
out the country, you are going to see 
abortion numbers rise dramatically; 
you will see the acceptability of abor- 
tion as a method of birth control rise 
dramatically, as it has in Washington, 
DC, our Nation’s Capital, where I think 
the majority of women having abor- 
tions have had their second, third, or 
fourth. 

In other words, they are using abor- 
tion as a method of birth control. That 
is very unfortunate because, again, we 
are talking about lives. Maybe in their 
case it is an inconvenience. I know 
there are a lot of horror stories and dif- 
ficult situations out there. I have 
heard about the crack babies and so on, 
and I empathize with the crack babies. 
I also empathize with a baby born with 
Down Syndrome, but I do not think the 
correct answer is to destroy it. Cer- 
tainly, if we have Federal funding of 
abortion and mandate that the 40 
States that now have restrictions on 
abortion have to pay for abortions, 
even against their will, that is very ob- 
jectionable. And I tell my colleagues 
that I think it will be received very 
poorly in those 40 States. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to vote against the committee amend- 
ment when we vote later this after- 
noon. I thank my friend and colleague 
from New Hampshire. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I say to my col- 
league from Washington that I will 
probably not need 5 minutes. 

When I first came to the floor, before 
hearing the Senator from Oklahoma 
speak, I wanted to start out this way, 
and I think I will start out the same 
way. I wanted to say that for all of my 
years in public life, for that matter, 
just being involved in politics, I have 
found the debate on abortion to be the 
most painful debate because I believe 
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there are very powerful moral claims 
on both sides. I take a very strong pro- 
choice position, but I deeply respect 
people who embrace another position. I 
understand the moral claim, just as I 
understand the moral claim of the pro- 
choice position. That is what makes 
this so tough. Two moral claims, quite 
often, conflict with one another. 

But I have to say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that, as I hear him speak, it 
is difficult for some of us who feel 
strongly about this issue to hear a kind 
of debate language which implies that 
we are in favor of abortion, which im- 
plies we are not sensitive to a terribly 
important question. None of us are in 
favor of abortion. 

The issue is whether or not a woman 
gets a right to choose, or whether the 
State decides. I think those who are 
opposed to the committee amendment 
really do not support the Roe versus 
Wade decision, and we understand that. 
They do not support the Roe versus 
Wade decision, or a woman’s right to 
choose. Therefore, they are opposed to 
the committee amendment. 

The problem is this: If you believe 
that Roe versus Wade was the correct 
decision, if you believe—as painful an 
issue as this is and as difficult a choice 
it would be for anybody—that it is not 
really the States that should decide, 
but rather a woman should decide, then 
you do not want to have a situation 
where some women, some families will 
have a choice, but others, because they 
are poor and do not have the income, 
will not have that choice. That is real- 
ly what this vote is all about. Just be- 
cause you are a woman of low-income, 
just because you are a Medicaid recipi- 
ent, just because you do not have much 
by way of economic resources, does not 
mean that you should not have the 
same right to choose as all other 
women, as all other families in the 
United States of America. 

I really believe that the committee 
amendment speaks to the best of what 
America is about, when we think of a 
standard of fairness, when we want to 
make sure that people have the same 
rights, that people are not discrimi- 
nated against because of their income, 
and that each and every woman and 
each and every family gets to make the 
same choice. That is what the commit- 
tee amendment speaks to. 

That is the issue here before the Sen- 
ate today. I hope out of a standard of 
fairness, regardless of Senators’ posi- 
tions on the overall question, they will 
support this committee amendment. I 
certainly rise to support it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, Senator MURKOWSKI. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
think we are all sensitive to the basic 
right of a woman to choose the disposi- 
tion of her own body. But the issue 
here is the question of Federal funding 
of abortions. I think we have to recog- 
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nize and keep the argument within 
those parameters. 

I am here today to support my col- 
league’s amendment to prohibit the 
Federal funding for abortions, except 
in the case of rape, incest, or to save 
the life of the mother. 

For 16 years, we have had a firm na- 
tional policy that has prohibited tax- 
payer funding for abortions. The House 
vote on this issue earlier this summer 
was not a close vote by any means. The 
Hyde amendment carried 255 to 178. I 
think that vote by the House accu- 
rately reflects the current views of a 
majority of the American people on the 
question of using—and I want to em- 
phasize this—taxpayers’ money to pay 
for abortions. 

Abortion funding is a State rights 
issue. Why should taxpayers in my 
State of Alaska fund or subsidize abor- 
tions in California or Washington or 
Maryland? If the States want to use 
their funds—and I understand approxi- 
mately 10 States do—or allow private 
funds, basically, that is their business. 
But now we are addressing the question 
of using Federal funds, taxpayers’ 
funds, whether the taxpayers wants 
their funds used specifically for abor- 
tions or not. 

Our President indicates that he hopes 
that abortions in this country will 
cease at some point in the future or be 
reduced substantially. We all hope that 
is the case. I, too, support what I be- 
lieve our President is hinting at, which 
is personal responsibility. Along those 
lines, I believe what is often lost in the 
whole abortrion debate is the issue of 
male responsibility for birth control. 
Before I came to the floor today, I in- 
quired about the need to propose Fed- 
eral funding for vasectomies. I was in- 
formed that Medicaid does currently 
provide funding for these services in 
limited instances. While I understand 
that vasectomies and abortion cannot 
necessarily be equated in terms of a 
method of birth control, I do think this 
is an important issue and one that is 
not talked about enough. 

The crux of this question before us is 
simply Federal funding, and it should 
not be construed to be anything else. 
We have had various committee bills 
reported that allowed taxpayer funding 
for abortions on demand. The Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, on which I serve as 
ranking member, has not been immune 
to this trend. Despite my efforts to 
place limits on abortion on demand in 
VA facilities, our committee reported 
Senate bill 1030 with a provision to do 
just that. 

For over 60 years, the VA has been 
mandated by Congress to treat disabil- 
ities and diseases of America’s veter- 
ans. It is certainly difficult to argue 
that the abortion services fall under 
this category. This addition of services 
represents, I think you would agree, a 
profound change in the VA health care 
mandate. 
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I defer to a question of the capability 
within the VA to provide abortion serv- 
ices. The VA health care system has in- 
dicated it is not equipped to expand 
into abortion and other pregnancy-re- 
lated services, and the VA testified be- 
fore the committee that it has neither 
the staff nor the equipment necessary 
to offer these services. To overcome 
this, the VA told our committee that it 
would have to contract with other doc- 
tors and hospitals to provide these 
services. This brings us back to the 
issue of how to pay for these proce- 
dures because the funds simply do not 
exist unless they are taken from other 
veterans benefits related to health 
care. Mr. President, I intend to oppose 
that change when this legislation 
comes befoe the full Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle I wrote on this particular issue 
concerning veterans and abortion be 
printed in the RECORD following my 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, we 
all heard the President last week talk 
about basic health care needs that cur- 
rently go unmet for many Americans 
due to lack of insurance coverage. I 
could not agree more that this is, in- 
deed, a problem that needs fixing. But 
my concern is that we are, in essence, 
creating a Federal entitlement for 
abortion services. In each of these 
cases my point is the same: Taxpayers 
should not be forced to fund a proce- 
dure that is strongly opposed by a ma- 
jority of Americans. 

When we address the issues of: health 
care reform and its potential astro- 
nomical cost; and Congress’ job of di- 
recting limited Federal resources for 
health care—whether it be for VA, 
Medicaid, or proposed Government sub- 
sidies, we must ask ourselves what are 
the basic health care needs Americans 
want their tax dollars to support? 
Should abortion be treated differently 
than other medical procedures? I think 
they should, and I think a majority of 
the American people think they 
should. 

Mr. President, I do not believe feder- 
ally funded abortions—other than in 
the cases of rape, incest, or when the 
life of the mother is at stake—con- 
stitutes medical necessity. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Hyde language in the committee bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
COMMENTARY: ABORTION POLITICS AND THE 
NATION’S VETERANS 
(By Sen. Frank H. Murkowski) 

The Senate Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs recently enlisted the Department of 
Veterans Affairs health care system as the 
point man in the movement for federally 
funded abortions. 

While the veterans’ committee seems an 
unlikely group to trump the 500-plus member 
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White House task force by breaking new 
ground for national health care reform, the 
committee’s action broke with 16 years of 
legislative precedent against federal funding 
for abortions. The committee acted with lit- 
tle debate and no consideration of the im- 
pact on veterans’ health care services. 

By acting now, before the announcement of 
the president’s health care reform package, 
the veterans committee has complicated the 
issue of health care services for the nation's 
veterans at a time when veterans can least 
afford it. Including abortion on the menu of 
VA services represents a fundamental change 
in the VA health care system, a change the 
committee made with no notion of the con- 
tent or impact on the VA of the more com- 
prehensive national health care changes to 
come. 

For over 60 years, the VA has been man- 
dated by Congress to treat the “disability 
and disease" of America’s veterans. Now, the 
veterans committee is forcing abortion serv- 
ices into this mix by expanding the VA's 
mandate to cover a broad panoply of preg- 
nancy-related services. 

Leaving aside for now the American 
public’s aversion to using tax dollars to pay 
for abortion—a sentiment recently echoed in 
the House of Representatives’ reaffirmation 
of the Hyde amendment prohibiting federal 
funding for abortions—it is difficult to argue 
that pregnancy-related services—including 
abortions—fall under the categories of ‘‘dis- 
ability and disease.” This addition of serv- 
ices represents a profound change in the 
VA's health-care mandate. 

While this change can be viewed as a desir- 
able step away from reactive inpatient care, 
and towards proactive comprehensive health 
care, the committee’s action is applicable to 
only 1.2 million of America’s 26 million vet- 
erans. The overly complex criteria and prior- 
ities for VA care, as well as VA’s inpatient 
focused philosophy of care, are ripe for re- 
form. But successful reform should not be at- 
tempted on a piecemeal or ad hoc basis. 

Clearly, the needs of the nation’s female 
veterans—a growing presence in our armed 
services—need to be responded to. But what 
are the consequences of this expansion of 
services-adopted for the 1.2 million veterans 
who happen to be female—for the 26 million 
veterans; male and female, for which the sys- 
tem is responsible? The committee’s action 
raises a host of such questions, none of which 
have yet to be asked, much less answered. 

The first consideration is cost. Providing 
federal funding for abortion services by the 
VA will cost money—some estimates project 
up to $1 million a year. Finding funding 
sources for new health services in the VA 
System today is a zero sum game: When serv- 
ices are expanded in one area, payment for 
them must come from somewhere else. 

Unfortunately, the veterans’ committee 
conveniently chose to ignore this fact. But 
the difficult choices involved cannot be ig- 
nored. In a system that cannot adequately 
treat those veterans who already qualify for 
services, adding abortion services to the VA 
health care responsibilities means that other 
veterans—both men and women—will lose 
out. How many? The $1 million that it will 
take to cover abortions will pay for 10,000 
ambulatory care visits, or 1,500 hospital ad- 
missions each year. 

A second consideration is capability. The 
VA health care system is not equipped to ex- 
pand into abortion and other pregnancy-re- 
lated services. The VA itself testified before 
the committee that it has neither the staff 
nor the equipment necessary to offer these 
services. To overcome this, the VA told the 
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committee that it would have to contract 
with other doctors and hospitals to provide 
these services. This brings us back to the 
issue of how to pay for these procedures. The 
funds simply do not exist. 

Finally, a veterans’ bill is neither the 
time, nor the place to tackle the difficult 
question of abortion. The question is not one 
of being ‘pro-life’ or “pro-choice.” The 
question is whether veterans are well served 
by the use of the veterans’ committee, and 
its legislation, as a means to influence either 
side of this debate. Even though he is “pro- 
choice," this is the reason Sen. Alan Simp- 
son of Wyoming argued against bringing an 
emotional outside issue like VA abortions 
into the veterans’ benefits arena. 

Throughout this spring and summer Amer- 
icans have patiently waited for the presi- 
dent's national health care reform proposal. 
The nature and scope of the VA health care 
system will be profoundly affected by the 
changes that are ultimately announced. 
Some members may believe that they can in- 
fluence the nature of the president's health 
care plan by beating him to the punch on is- 
sues like federal funding for abortions. These 
actions may serve a political purpose, but 
they do nothing to improve the quality or 
accessibility of health care for American 
veterans. 

The nature of these questions is too com- 
plex, and our commitment to our nation’s 
veterans too profound for this kind of hap- 
hazard, backdoor” approach to health care 
issues. The veterans committee has made a 
mistake. Let’s un-do it before it’s too late. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Massachusetts 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the committee amendment to 
strike the Hyde amendment from the 
bill. For the first time in 12 years we 
have a President who will sign this bill 
without a Hyde amendment restricting 
the use of Medicaid funds for abortion. 

The Hyde amendment is discrimina- 
tion, pure and simple. It is discrimina- 
tion against poor women, and the Sen- 
ate should not include any such provi- 
sion in this legislation. 

The Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to every American 
woman the right to choose to termi- 
nate her pregnancy. That is the law of 
the land. The Supreme Court recog- 
nized this right 20 years ago in Roe ver- 
sus Wade, and reaffirmed it last year in 
Planned Parenthood versus Casey. 

The existence of this fundamental 
right under the Constitution, as part of 
the right to privacy, is no longer open 
to doubt. 

The Constitution guarantees that the 
decision of a woman whether or not to 
carry her pregnancy to term is a deci- 
sion that is up to her, not the Govern- 
ment. 

Unless you are poor. That is what the 
Hyde amendment says. It says that 
low-income women, dependent on Med- 
icaid to meet their medical needs, are 
denied the opportunity to exercise the 
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fundamental constitutional right that 
is supposedly guaranteed, equally, to 
everyone. 

If you are a poor woman, the Hyde 
amendment says, you are on your own 
to find the funds needed to pay for an 
abortion. We would do well to consider 
the real-world impact of such a policy. 
Studies show that the vast majority of 
women denied public funding for an 
abortion do not decide to carry the 
pregnancy term. Instead, they find 
other ways to carry out their decision 
to end their pregnancy. 

For some women, obtaining the 
money for an abortion means they will 
fall behind on their rent or their util- 
ity bills, or shortchange their families 
on food or clothing, or be forced to 
pawn household goods. 

For other women, it means postpon- 
ing the procedure to later in the preg- 
nancy, while they try to raise the funds 
they need to pay their medical bills. On 
average, low-income women obtain 
abortions 2 to 3 weeks later than 
middle- or upper-income women—a dis- 
parity that did not exist prior to enact- 
ment of the Hyde amendment. A recent 
report by the Council on Scientific Af- 
fairs of the American Medical Associa- 
tion concluded that when an abortion 
is delayed, the health risk of complica- 
tions from the procedure, and even the 
risk of death, increases. The earlier the 
procedure takes place in the preg- 
nancy, the safer it is. In other words, 
when a woman postpones an abortion 
she has already decided to have, she is 
placing her health and even her life at 
unnecessary risk. 

For still other women, the Hyde 
amendment means turning to illegal or 
self-induced abortions. According to a 
study of women who died of reported il- 
legal abortions between 1975 and 1979, 
the most common reason for seeking 
an illegal abortion was financial need. 
Eighty-two percent of the women who 
died were African-American or Latina. 

Fortunately, because of Roe versus 
Wade, the dangers of the back alley 
abortion are no longer common in this 
country. But they still exist—because 
of the Hyde amendment. 

Clearly, the Hyde amendment is 
counterproductive as a matter of 
health care policy. It causes some 
women to jeopardize their health by 
delaying an abortion. It places others 
at risk by sending them into the back 
alley. And it forces still others to con- 
tinue a pregnancy that may be dan- 
gerous to their health. At a time when 
the American people have made it 


clear that they want better access to 


health care, we should stop undermin- 
ing the health of a segment of our pop- 
ulation by blocking access to abortion. 

The Hyde amendment is flatly incon- 
sistent with the goals and objectives of 
the Medicaid Program. Medicaid was 
enacted nearly three decades ago so 
that families living in poverty and un- 
able to afford health care would be as- 
sured of access to necessary medical 
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services. Some 32 million Americans 
receive their health care under this 
vital program. But under the Hyde 
amendment, women and their families 
eligible for other medical services are 
barred from access to abortion, even 
though it is a constitutionally pro- 
tected right, and even though most pri- 
vate insurance plans cover it. 

The prohibition in the Hyde amend- 
ment is discriminatory and unjust. It 
increases health risks. It reflects an 
utter lack of understanding of the 
harsh realities of life for large numbers 
of women in our society. As an edi- 
torial in the Boston Globe stated after 
the House vote to approve the amend- 
ment in June, “those who cast their 
votes for the amendment demonstrated 
their contempt not only for poor 
women but for all women.”’ 

The dissenting Justices discussed the 
issue eloquently in Beal versus Doe, 
the 1977 case in which the Supreme 
Court allowed a Hyde amendment-type 
restriction to stand. Justice Thurgood 
Marshall noted that these types of re- 
strictions, ostensibly adopted to en- 
courage women to carry pregnancies to 
term, are in reality intended to impose 
a moral viewpoint, and they do so with 
no regard whatsoever for their real- 
world impact—which, he said, “falls 
tragically upon those among us least 
able to help or defend themselves.” 

In an opinion by Justice Blackmun, 
joined by Justices Brennan and Mar- 
shall, the dissenters in Beal concluded 
that the Court was out of touch. 
“There is another world out there” 
they wrote, ‘‘the existence of which the 
Court * * * either chooses to ignore or 
fears to recognize." 

If the Senate joins the House in ap- 
proving the Hyde amendment, this 
Congress, like the Court in 1977, will be 
guilty of the same failure to acknowl- 
edge the harm it will be doing to real 
people—real women—in the world out 
there. 

American women deserve better than 
that from their elected representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Some argue that the Hyde amend- 
ment is necessary to ensure that tax- 
payers with moral or religious objec- 
tions to abortion will not be obliged to 
subsidize it with their tax dollars. But 
this rationale is not accepted in con- 
nection with other Federal policies to 
which some citizens are opposed as a 
matter of conscience. For example, 
many Quakers oppose war on moral 
and religious grounds, but when they 
withhold the portion of their taxes rep- 
resenting their contribution to the 
military budget, they are prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. 

Finally, in other contexts, Congress 
has already agreed that it is appro- 
priate to use Federal funds for abor- 
tion. On August 3, the Senate joined 
the House in approving the Treasury- 
Post Office Appropriations Act, which 
permits coverage of abortion in the 
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health insurance policy that is pro- 
vided for Federal employees—which is 
paid for, in part, with Federal tax dol- 
lars. 

We also spend Federal funds to sub- 
sidize abortion through the tax deduc- 
tions and tax exclusions available for 
health insurance expenses and medical 
costs in the private sector. According 
to 1993 estimates of the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Taxation, pre- 
pared for the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, in fiscal year 1994 the Unit- 
ed States will spend over $40 billion in 
such tax expenditures on health insur- 
ance and medical costs, yet there is no 
prohibition on abortion in any of these 
provisions. 

The sponsors of the Hyde amendment 
do not challenge these Federal sub- 
sidies for abortion, which go over- 
whelmingly to middle-income and 
upper-income citizens. The only fund- 
ing they challenge is for the neediest 
women in our society. That kind of dis- 
crimination is unacceptable. The Sen- 
ate should not permit it. 

I urge the Senate to approve the 
committee amendment striking the 
Hyde amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH. May I inquire as to how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has 15 min- 
utes and 13 seconds; the Senator from 
Washington, 13 minutes and 2 seconds. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I assume 
that the other side has the right to 
close; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no unanimous consent agreement 
to that effect. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator from 
Washington wish to close the debate? 

Mrs. MURRAY. Yes, I would like the 
right to close debate. 

Mr. SMITH. I will yield the remain- 
ing time to myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to 
start by complimenting all of the 
speakers on this side. At the risk of 
singling one out for special consider- 
ation, I thought that Senator COATS, in 
his discussion of the contradiction in- 
volved in this issue, put it very well. I 
wanted briefly to respond to that. 

He indicated the comparison or the 
contrast between this and the pre- 
mature child, whom we so often see in 
pictures in hospitals with wires and 
tubes and masks and hoses, and what- 
ever, all trying desperately to keep 
that child alive because the parent or 
parents want that child to live. 
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I might just say to my colleagues, 
what is really the difference between 
that child, who was born prematurely, 
and the child who was aborted pre- 
maturely? I think it is clear that there 
is no difference, unless we define it in 
somebody else’s terms. But in terms of 
the child, there is no difference, Mr. 
President. And I think Senator CoATs 
said that very beautifully. 

Senator MIKULSKI also mentioned in 
debate that she shares my sense of re- 
vulsion toward abortions undertaken 
by sex selection. I was pleased to hear 
that. 

But the problem is that this commit- 
tee amendment does not stop abortions 
for the purpose of sex selection. As a 
matter of fact, it allows them, as we 
know. So the bottom line is that if we 
want to stop it, then we have to stop 
this amendment and leave the Hyde 
language. 

Also, Senators BOXER and FEINSTEIN, 
I thought, very eloquently discussed 
the human aspect of this debate and 
howthere is a human face to this de- 
bate. I agree. 

Mr. President, I have here behind 
me—I hope that the cameras can now 
focus on this for a moment or two, 
while I speak—a human face, who is a 
victim of the abortion tragedy in this 
country. Her name is Gianna Jessen. 
She is an abortion survivor, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I want to read just a few paragraphs 
from a very inspiring story about this 
beautiful 14-year-old girl which ap- 
peared in a Fargo, ND, newspaper in 
1991. 

Gianna Jessen quibbles with those who de- 
scribe her as the girl who has no birthday. In 
fact, she says God put her on Earth against 
all odds to carry a special message of life. 

The 14-year-old girl celebrates her birthday 
on April 6, the day she says she entered the 
world as a very ill, 2-pound survivor of a sa- 
line abortion. 

“A lot of people say I was never born, be- 
cause I was aborted,” said the aspiring re- 
cording artist. “But yes, I was born. I ar- 
rived. I'm here." 

And I hope that the American people 
will look into the eyes of this beautiful 
girl. 

Indeed, she is here, there and everywhere, 
an enthusiastic international ambassador for 
pro-life, despite her cerebral palsy that is at- 
tributed to the abortion. 

Jessen’s medical records show that she was 
aborted—born—at 6 a.m. April 6, 1977, at 29 
weeks’ gestation in an abortion clinic. A 
clinic worker reportedly rescued her and 
spirited her to a hospital, where she re- 
mained for three and a half months as she 
fought to overcome her critical condition, 

“I believe God spared my life,” Jessen said 
during an interview. “He worked a complete 
miracle. I don’t believe I could have come 
into the world without him. Somebody was 
trying to kill me, and he (God) worked.” 

Gianna, you know you are right. And 
if you want to put a human face to this 
debate, there it is, Mr. President. 

Let me also say I find it interesting 
that some of the comments attributed 
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in this debate seem to make this a 
man-versus-woman issue, or a woman- 
versus-child issue. I regret that be- 
cause there are very, very prominent 
women throughout America—through- 
out the world—who are pro-life. We all 
know that. They know that on the 
other side of the debate. Susan B. An- 
thony had this to say about abortion. 
She said it was “child murder.” 

Another leading 19th century femi- 
nist leader, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
said this: 

When we consider that women are treated 
as property, it is degrading to women that 
we should treat our children as property to 
be disposed of as we see fit. 

Stanton equated abortion with infan- 
ticide, calling it infanticide. 

Finally, the founder of Planned Par- 
enthood, Margaret Sanger, said that 
“abortion [is] the wrong way—no mat- 
ter how early it’s [is] performed it [is] 
the taking a life.” She lamented the re- 
sort of poor people to “the most bar- 
baric method of family limitation, 
namely the killing of babies—infan- 
ticide—abortion.” 

I might also say in the House vote 
there were 11 Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, women, 
about 25 percent of the women in the 
House, who voted for the Hyde amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
list be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

WOMEN WHO VOTED FOR THE HYDE 
AMENDMENT IN THE HOUSE 

1. Helen Delich Bentley (Republican of 
Maryland, 2nd). 

2. Jennifer Dunn (Republican of Washing- 
ton, 8th). 

3. Pat Danner (Democrat of Missouri, 6th). 

a Tillie Fowler (Republican of Florida, 
4th). 

5. Marcy Kaptur (Democrat of Ghio, 9th). 

6. Ileana Ros-Lehtinen (Republican of Flor- 
ida, 18th). 

‘és Marilyn Lloyd (Democrat of Tennessee, 

8. Nita Lowey (Democrat of New York, 
18th). 

poe Pryce (Republican of Ohio, 
15th). 

å A Karen Thurman (Democrat of Florida, 
th). 

11. Barbara Vucanovich (Republican of Ne- 
vada, 2nd). 

Mr. SMITH. I also would like to point 
out the debate on this issue is emo- 
tional. We have tried, I think fairly 
successfully today, to contain the emo- 
tion and try to stay on the facts. I 
think it is important to note there are 
some very prominent people around 
who have changed their opinions on 
this issue, which is interesting. I would 
like to read an open letter to Congress, 
which was written in 1977. It says: 

As a matter of conscience I must oppose 
the use of Federal funds for a policy of kill- 
ing infants. The money would much better 
be expended to meet human needs, I am 
therefore urging that the Hyde amendment 
be supported in the interest of a more hu- 
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mane policy and some new directions on is- 
sues of caring for the most precious resource 
we have—our children. 


Mr. President, this telegram is signed 
by the Reverend Jesse L. Jackson, na- 
tional president, Operation PUSH. 

I will also quote from a letter to the 
Washington Post, a letter to the editor 
July 15, 1992. I ask unanimous consent 
this letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INFANTS IN THE WOMB 

I thought for sure I was missing some- 
thing. I had read the Supreme Court’s latest 
decision on abortion and the various edi- 
torials about it. And I heard what they all 
had to say about the rights of women and the 
rights of states. But neither the courts nor 
the editorial writers said anything about the 
rights of the infant in the womb. I thought 
for sure I had missed it. 

Then the lawyers told me that this is be- 
cause unborn children, according to the Su- 
preme Court, are not considered “persons” 
under our Constitution and, therefore, don’t 
have any rights. This is astounding, 

This country has spent its energies and 
lived its history in defending the defenseless. 
We have opened our gates to persecuted im- 
migrants. We have penned legislation to care 
for the handicapped and the elderly. Many of 
us work hard for the homeless. In short, we 
as a country clearly recognize that the de- 
fenseless are not excluded from the human 
community simply because they are defense- 
less. 

If we are to keep this great tradition, we 
cannot exclude infants from the human com- 
munity just because they are defenseless— 
the lawyers say ‘‘not viable’’—inside the 
womb. The lawyers will no doubt object that 
infants in the womb are technically not 
“persons.’’ Let the lawyers argue all they 
want. Down deep we all know better. 

Many compassionate people believe even 
animals have some rights simply because 
they are alive. Abortions—the more than 
150,000 second- and third-trimester abortions 
performed annually—are frequently far more 
gruesome and tortuous than even the worst 
treatment of animals. This is beneath us as 
Americans and as human beings. All infants 
are members of the human community and 
are entitled to its care and protection. 

That is why we spend so much time and 
money on prenatal care. It is why we operate 
in utero on even second-trimester unborn in- 
fants to correct some birth defects. We even 
provide intensive care for newborns who are 
no larger or more mature than some second- 
and third-trimester infants whom we abort. 
Down deep we all know infants in the worb 
are, at the least, living beings and members 
of the species Homo sapiens. That is more 
than enough to entitle them to protection of 
the human community. 

The best solution to the abortion question 
is to eliminate the need for abortion, Until 
this goal can be achieved we must support 
legislation that discourages abortion, espe- 
cially late-term abortions. The Supreme 
Court has affirmed in Gov. Casey v. Planned 
Parenthood the right of the state to impose 
some restrictions on abortions. 

Now it becomes our responsibility to pro- 
tect the unborn infant by working for the 
passage in each state of legislation that will 
reduce the number of second- and third-tri- 
mester abortions performed each year. 

We cannot be satisfied as Americans or as 
human beings with laws that exclude unborn 
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infants from the human community and 
deny them any rights. We must also work to 
guarantee all mothers their full dignity and 
provide them with opportunities and re- 
sources to help them carry their infants to 
term and to assist them with the care of 
their children when born. 
EUNICE KENNEDY SHRIVER. 

WASHINGTON. 

Mr. SMITH. Listen to this, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This was Eunice Kennedy Shriver 
who made this statement. She said: 

That is why we spend so much time and 
money on prenatal care. It is why we operate 
in utero, even on second-trimester unborn 
infants, to correct birth defects. We even 
provide intensive care for newborns who are 
no larger or more mature than the second 
and third trimester infants whom we abort. 
Down deep we all know infants in the womb 
are, at the least, living human beings and 
members of the species homo sapiens. That 
is more than enough to entitle them to the 
protection of the human community. 

It cannot be said any more beau- 
tifully than that, Mr. President, from 
Eunice Kennedy Shriver. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to share 
with my colleagues a very moving let- 
ter. It is addressed to Mr. Thomas E. 
Dennelly, of Great Neck, NY, and is 
dated August 3, 1971. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

DEAR MR. DENNELLY: I appreciate your let- 
ter containing your views on abortion. There 
are many moral and legal aspects arising 
from this complex issue which is gaining the 
acceptance of large numbers of women faced 
with unwanted pregnancies, while disturbing 
the consciences of a great many other Amer- 
icans. 

Opponents maintain that abortion is wrong 
from every theological, moral and medical 
aspect. Proponents are firmly convinced that 
the woman, alone, has the right to decide. 

While the deep concern of a woman bearing 
an unwanted child merits consideration and 
sympathy, it is my personal feeling that the 
legalization of abortion on demand is not in 
accordance with the value which our civili- 
zation places on human life. Wanted or un- 
wanted, I believe that human life, even at its 
earliest stages, has certain rights which 
must be recognized—the right to be born, the 
right to love, the right to grow old. 

On the question of the individual's freedom 
of choice there are easily available birth 
control methods and information which 
women can employ to prevent or postpone 
pregnancy. But once life has begun, no mat- 
ter at what stage of growth, it is my belief 
that termination should not be decided 
merely by desire. 

I share the confidence of those who feel 
that America is willing to care for its un- 
wanted as well as wanted children, protect- 
ing particularly those who cannot protect 
themselves. I also share the opinions of those 
who do not accept abortion as a response to 
our society’s problems—an inadequate wel- 
fare system, unsatisfactory job training pro- 
grams, and insufficient financial support for 
all its citizens. 

When history looks back to this era it 
should recognize this generation as one 
which cared about human beings enough to 
halt the practice of war, to provide a decent 
living for every family, and to fulfill its re- 
sponsibility to its children from the very 
moment of conception. 


Mr. President, that eloquent, deeply 
moving letter was written on the sta- 
tionery of the U.S. Senate. It is signed 
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“EDWARD M. KENNEDY.” I could not 
have said it better myself. 

I have another letter, Mr. President, 
that I want to share with my col- 
leagues. It is dated May 26, 1987, and is 
addressed to a couple in Dayton, TN. In 
relevant part, it reads as follows: 

During my 11 years in Congress, I have 
consistently opposed federal funding of abor- 
tions. In my opinion, it Is wrong to spend 
federal funds for what is arguably the taking 
of a human life. Let me assure you that I 
share your belief that innocent human life 
must be protected, and I am committed to 
furthering this goal. 

That well-reasoned letter is signed by 
then U.S. Senator AL GORE, of Ten- 
nessee, currently the Vice President of 
the United States—and a supporter of 
the President's position, I assume. 

Let me also say in the instructions 
from the U.S. Senate Democratic Pol- 
icy Committee, which is a staff prepa- 
ration which we get on both sides—this 
happens to be the Democrat position. 

Major issue. Here is the ‘‘con”’: 

Unrestricted abortion funding means tax- 
payers will be paying for 400,000 abortions 
next year, at a cost of $100 million. Until the 
Supreme Court cut off abortion funding, tax- 
payers were buying 300,000 abortions annu- 
ally. By contrast the Hyde amendment had 
limited tax-paid abortions to 89 last year. 

That is the instructions to our Demo- 
crat colleagues. I hope they will hear 
it. 

Madam President, how much time do 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). The Senator has 4 minutes 
28 seconds. 

Mr. SMITH. Madam President, I 
would like to just, in the interests of 
trying to put this matter to as serious 
consideration as possible, knowing 
most people have made up their minds 
but hoping there may be three or four 
who are listening and are undecided, 
let me remind even those who are op- 
posed to my position on this issue— 
whom I respect; this is a deliberative 
body and I respect the rights of others 
to disagree—but each one of you, every 
one of you, was an unborn child at one 
time. I was. Of course, on our side we 
were, and so were you. 

Is it not interesting that if your 
mother had not made the decision for 
life, you would not be here today to 
participate in this debate. That is real- 
ly the issue. That is the issue. This is 
human life we are talking about. The 
Hyde amendment protects that life. It 
gives exceptions in the case of rape and 
incest and the life of the mother. As 
Senator HATFIELD so eloquently said, 
some of us would prefer in the case of 
rape and incest even, when there is an 
innocent life, we not include that. But 
in order to save lives, we have agreed 
and the House of Representatives has 
agreed overwhelmingly. This is a fair, 
reasonable compromise. It is a fair, 
reasonable amendment. It will save 
hundreds of thousands of American 
lives. 
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Madam President, I urge we defeat 
the committee amendment and I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? Senator MURRAY. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, I 
rise in opposition to any attempt to 
prohibit Federal funding for abortion 
services. Before 1977, abortion services 
were covered under Medicaid, such as 
any other surgical procedure. However, 
every year since that time Congress 
has placed restrictions on abortion cov- 
erage and for the last 12 years Medicaid 
coverage has been permitted only to 
save the life of the mother. 

I think this prohibition thwarts the 
very purpose of the Medicaid Program. 
Medicaid was enacted in 1965 with two 
major objectives in mind: To help low- 
income individuals access medical 
services and to thereby help them at- 
tain or retain capability for independ- 
ence or self care. 

Instead of striving for these goals, we 
are faced with yet another attempt to 
erect barriers to a legal health service 
for one of the most vulnerable groups 
of citizens—women with little income 
who are faced with an unintended preg- 
nancy. I am distressed by the lack of 
compassion this policy shows. By forc- 
ing poor women into waiting while try- 
ing to obtain needed funds, they often 
face later and often more dangerous 
procedures. 

It is a vicious cycle, as a second tri- 
mester abortion is even then more ex- 
pensive and more out of reach. 

Madam President, there is one statis- 
tic that I find particularly compelling 
in this case. The average cost of an 
early out-patient abortion is $250. This 
is actually higher than the maximum 
monthly AFDC payment for a family of 
three in eight States. 

What is an impoverished woman to 
do when faced with this situation? 
Turn to an illegal, back-alley doctor? 
What is an HIV-positive woman who 
cannot even afford her medication to 
do? Carry to term a child that will 
likely be infected with AIDS and live a 
brief, painful existence? And what is a 
poor preteen girl who is the victim of 
incest to do? Bring another child into 
her own abusive situation? It is a sad 
truth that these tragedies occur. 

Madam President, we have made 
great strides in eliminating inequality 
in the treatment of individual rights in 
this century, but without full coverage 
of abortion services for women who de- 
pend on the Federal Government for 
their health care, we are creating a 
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two-tiered system that will further 
trap women in the poverty spiral. 

Access to legal health services should 
not be dependent on wealth or edu- 
cation, nor should it depend upon the 
State in which one happens to live. Be- 
cause 13 States are responsible enough 
to use their own funds to provide this 
coverage but 37 do not, this is actually 
a reality in the United States. 

Earlier this year, I was proud to cast 
my vote to once again provide coverage 
of abortion services to Federal employ- 
ees. That, I hoped, was an important 
turning point, a recognition that the 
right to choose should be a right to 
choose for all women. Now we face this 
challenge. 

Madam President, I hope my col- 
leagues will join me in removing an- 
other barrier to health care and vote 
yes on this amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 9 minutes, 20 seconds. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I thank the Chair. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
and all Senators who have come to the 
floor to speak so eloquently today for 
women, for women’s rights to choose, 
and for the ability of all women in this 
Nation to have that constitutional 
right. 

I could not help but notice that the 
five women Democratic Senators who 
today came to speak, spoke from their 
hearts and really showed to us the 
faces in this debate which are not the 
faces of middle-class or upper income 
women but faces of lower income 
women who face horrendous situations 
that probably no one on this floor has 
ever faced personally. 

I believe that the women of this Sen- 
ate, Democratic women, are uniquely 
qualified to speak to this debate. So 
often on this floor I hear my fellow 
Senators say, well, I own a business so 
I know how to speak to business issues 
or I own a farm so I know how to speak 
to agricultural issues. I think that 
women’s voices today are the ones that 
really understand the issue of choice. 
This has been a very emotional debate 
and I understand that. It is an emo- 
tional issue for all of us. 

Oftentimes, I hear our opponents 
speak, and I worry because it makus it 
sound like every woman in this Nation 
wants an abortion. Madam President, 
that is not what we are asking. We are 
not asking to have an abortion. We are 
asking for the ability for every woman 
to make that choice on their own. If I 
had to make the choice, I would prob- 
ably not choose to have an abortion, 
but it is not my right to tell any other 
woman in this Nation whether or not 
she should have an abortion because I 
do not live in those women’s shoes. I do 
not understand the circumstances in 
which they live. 
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Those women ought to have the 
right, as every woman in this Nation 
has, to make that decision for them- 
selves and about themselves. 

I listened to the rhetoric in this 
Chamber today, and I have to remind 
all of my colleagues the issue before us 
today is not about the right to have an 
abortion. It is about the right of all 
women, rich or poor, to have an abor- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago, when I was in col- 
lege, abortion was not legal in this Na- 
tion, yet rich women still had the abil- 
ity and the opportunity to have an 
abortion. They went abroad. They were 
able to find a doctor that they could af- 
ford. Women who were not wealthy 
could not have an abortion. 

That has not changed. It remains the 
same in this Nation despite all of the 
legal challenges that have been won. It 
appears to me, Madam President, that 
in this Nation today if you are a 
wealthy woman, you make your choice 
without Government intervention. But 
if you are a poor woman in this Nation 
today, the Government chooses wheth- 
er or not you have an abortion. 

Madam President, today is a very 
special day in my home; it is my 
daughter’s 14th birthday. I listened to 
Senator RIEGLE announce this morning 
that he was not going to run for an- 
other term, that he had to balance the 
demands of the Senate life with his 
family and he chose to not run again 
next year. I understand that. 

I quickly dropped off my daughter at 
school today, and I realized that on her 
14th birthday I will be here late to- 
night debating amendments and will 
probably not have dinner with her, 
which is what I would choose to do. 

But I do believe that one of the best 
gifts I can give my 14-year old daughter 
on her birthday today is a country that 
she can grow up in that allows the 
same constitutional right for all 
women, regardless of their money, re- 
gardless of their status, regardless of 
their family background. I wish to give 
my daughter a country where she truly 
will have the ability to make all 
choices in her own life without Govern- 
ment intervention, a country that in 
1993 has the courage to say all women 
will be treated equally. 

Madam President, I yield back my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
ask of the Senate to speak as if in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
wish to join with the comments of my 
esteemed colleague, the Senator from 
Washington, and associate myself with 
her remarks. I, too, have a child whose 
birthday is today. My child is 17 years 
old. However, my child is a boy. But I, 
nevertheless, fully agree with the com- 
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ments of the Senator from Washington. 
I think that the lives of both men and 
women in this country are richly en- 
hanced if the positions that the Sen- 
ator from Washington articulates are 
adopted. This is not a matter specifi- 
cally for women; it is also very much a 
matter for men, and I very much com- 
mend the Senator from Washington for 
her remarks. 


CHAPTER 2 OF “SAVE YOUR JOB, 
SAVE YOUR COUNTRY” 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, 
today I rise to discuss the second chap- 
ter of Ross Perot’s book entitled “Save 
Your Job, Save Your Country.” 

Yesterday, I discussed chapter 1 enti- 
tled “Outtraded Again.” That chapter 
is full of misleading comparisons, facts 
taken violently out of context, and ref- 
erences to problems like drug traffick- 
ing and runaway plants which exist 
today and will continue to exist re- 
gardless of whether NAFTA passes. But 
that chapter is a gold mine of relevant 
facts and useful information compared 
with Chapter 2. 

The main thing to remember about 
chapter 2 is that it cites no problems 
NAFTA may actually cause except for 
a very peculiar complaint about one in- 
dustry, which I will get to later. In- 
stead, the chapter deals only with the 
negotiating process. 

Now, you might ask, why talk about 
the negotiating process? What does 
that have to do with NAFTA? Why not 
talk about what NAFTA does? Is that 
not what really is important? 

Madam President, you would be right 
to ask those questions, and I do not 
know the answers. My guess is because 
without chapter 2 the book would fall 
below 100 pages, and that means it 
would be hard to call it a book. 

But let us take a look at chapter 2. 
Mr. Perot begins chapter 2 by saying it 
was a bad idea for Congress to allow 
NAFTA to be negotiated under fast 
track. Under fast track, of course, Con- 
gress authorizes the administration to 
negotiate a trade agreement and it 
agrees to vote “yes” or “no” on the 
completed agreement within 90 legisla- 
tive days. 

I happen to disagree with Ross Perot. 
I think the case for fast track, in fact, 
is very good. In fact, I do not believe 
NAFTA could have been negotiated, or 
any trade agreement could have been 
negotiated—any - trade agreement— 
without it. The big majority of Con- 
gress then, when fast track was adopt- 
ed, and now, agree. 

I was in the Senate in 1991 when we 
debated the fast track resolution for 
NAFTA, and we debated that at excru- 
ciating length in committee hearings, 
in markup, and in this Chamber. Most 
of us were here. Does anybody remem- 
ber seeing Ross Perot? 

Where was he? I do not remember 
seeing Ross Perot involved in that de- 
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bate. The fast-track debate was de- 
bated fully in public, was voted on in 
public, and if he did not show up, then 
he should not make comments on fast 
track. I have a hard time seeing how he 
has a right today to yelp about that 
process. 

Second, in chapter 2 he charges that 
President Bush chose many business 
leaders as advisers for the talks. This 
is the same man who complained that 
President Clinton ignored all execu- 
tives and let ‘“‘poets, philosophers, and 
beekeepers” develop energy policy. Mr. 
Perot was a hard man to satisfy. 

Third, in chapter 2 he complains that 
NAFTA was negotiated ‘‘in secrecy.” 
This is a truly ridiculous charge. Of 
course it was negotiated in secrecy. 
Would Mr. Perot prefer that we fax our 
goals and our negotiating strategy to 
the Mexicans and the Canadians, fax 
our fallback positions, fax our bottom 
lines, go to the public and newspapers; 
announce them in press conferences? Of 
course not. No good negotiator pub- 
lishes his strategy to the other side. 

This chapter goes on for a few more 
pages. Most of it is taken up by irrele- 
vant comments about the Bush admin- 
istration’s policy toward Turkey dur- 
ing the gulf war and the fact that the 
Bush administration did not release 
the NAFTA text until last January de- 
spite resounding success in August. 

Whatever your thoughts are about 
the Bush administration, this debate 
should be about the substance of 
NAFTA. The text has now been public 
for months. If side agreements are out, 
it is now the Clinton administration's 
NAFTA, not the Bush administration’s. 
In short the matter is moot. 

The one part of chapter 2 that does 
actually bear on NAFTA’s actual ef- 
fects is the passage dealing with the 
broom industry. This sinister table ex- 
plains how Mexico brought the leading 
Mexican corn broom manufacturer in 
the country. Meanwhile, the American 
side kept our leading broom executive 
in the dark. U.S. negotiators—ama- 
teurs at best—went into a back room 
with the ruthless Mexicans and their 
industrial mastermind, the Mexican 
broom king. 

Well, what happened in that back 
room? According to Mr. Perot, Mexico 
scored a major victory that will cause 
the U.S. broom industry to disappear. 
Why? Because after NAFTA passes, 
Mexican broom companies will join the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative countries 
and the Andean nations in exporting 
brooms to the United States duty free. 
Believe it or not, we will have free 
trade in brooms. The broom industry 
may have legitimate concerns about 
the negotiating process but free trade 
in brooms is hardly a shocking thing to 
find in a trade agreement. 

Under the agreement, Mexico will ex- 
port brooms duty free to the United 
States. Under the agreement, we Amer- 
icans will export brooms duty free to 
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Mexico. Consumers will benefit. That 
is one of the benefits of free trade. 

Opening the Mexican market means 
we will have to open ours. It means 
both countries will export more and 
both nations will prosper. Of course, al- 
ready our market is largely open, 
which reminds ourselves that our bar- 
riers to trade with Mexico are virtually 
nonexistent. They are very low, where- 
as currently Mexican trade of United 
States products to Mexico is very high, 
and yet under NAFTA they are phased 
out, That means we again benefit. 

A full 30 percent of Mexico’s exports 
already comes to the United States 
duty free. Our average tariff on Mexi- 
can exports is only 4 percent. Mean- 
while, Mexico’s average tariff on our 
goods is 10 percent. Again, NAFTA 
eliminates both. That is a good deal for 
the United States. 

Now there are some who say that this 
NAFTA—one which cuts Mexican tar- 
iffs, eliminates Mexican investment re- 
strictions, allows us to impose trade 
sanctions, is a last resort to ensure 
compliance with labor environmental 
standards—is not good enough. They 
say we should have a common market 
instead, and Perot hints at this toward 
the end of his book. 

Backers of a common market how- 
ever should think very long and hard 
about this idea. Why is that? Three 
reasons: First, a common market like 
the European Community has totally 
free movement of labor. What does that 
mean? That means a Spanish citizen, 
for example, in Madrid can get on a 
train, go to Paris, London, anywhere in 
the Common Market, find work on a 
visa, without a permit, no hindrances, 
no restrictions, get off the train, walk 
to the plant, and apply. I do not think 
that we Americans would like that to 
apply in this continent now. 

In addition, the European Common 
Market has coordinated tax and health 
policies. It has a unified value added 
tax throughout Europe. It is true that 
different countries impose slightly dif- 
ferent rates. Nevertheless, there is a 
unified tax system in the Common 
Market. I do not think that the Ameri- 
cans who talk about a common market 
in North America want a unified Mexi- 
can-American-Canadian tax system. I 
strongly doubt that. 

In addition, some of those who pro- 
pose a common market say, well, a 
common market waited a few years to 
bring Portugal or Spain up to stand- 
ards. What they do not tell you is in 
bringing Spain and Portugal up to 
standards the rest of the community 
gave $10 billion grants to Spain and 
Portugal. I doubt very seriously that 
the United States public, the American 
taxpayers, would want to give $10 bil- 
lion to Mexico to bring Mexico up to 
standards. 

Supporters of the Common Market 
therefore in my view have not really 
thought through the full implications 
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of what they say, and if we negotiate 
an agreement that created such a mar- 
ket, I think it would create such an up- 
roar that the present concern about 
NAFTA would pale in comparison to 
the uproar that it would create. 

There is not much more to say about 
chapter 2. It is fun to read, unlike some 
of the other chapters, but nothing in it 
gives any reason to vote “no” on 
NAFTA. Stay tuned tomorrow, Madam 
President, for chapter 3. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
stand in recess until 2:15 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 1:26 p.m., 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN]. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, HEALTH 


AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

EXCEPTED COMMITTEE AMENDMENT ON PAGE 19 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be 20 
minutes for debate on the committee 
amendment on page 19 of the bill. The 
time is to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by Senators KENNEDY and NICK- 
LES. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, as 
I understand it, we have 10 minutes on 
our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 10 
minutes remain on both sides. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

Madam President, as has been point- 
ed out in the debate on this issue yes- 
terday, this is not a new issue before 
the U.S. Senate. I am hopeful that we 
will resolve it in a way that we have in 
the past. 

I want to point out, Madam Presi- 
dent, some really important authori- 
tative statements and comments that 
have been made about this whole sub- 
ject matter by individuals who have 
broad and wide experience in this 
whole area of construction, construc- 
tion skills, and apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

I particularly want to point out for 
the record that the notion that using 
untrained, low-wage helpers to con- 
struct our public works and public 
buildings will result in substantial cost 
savings for the Federal Government 
has been examined and categorically 
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rejected by one of the leading construc- 
tion economists in the country, John 
Dunlop, a former Secretary of Labor 
under President Ford, a Republican. 

Let me quote from what Dr. Dunlop 
had said about various studies that 
purport to show that the new helper 
regulations will save the Government 
money. 

The authors of these studies have 
simply taken the current wage rates 
and subtracted from them the alleged 
savings to be gained by paying lower 
rates to the helpers who will replace 
the laborers and journeymen. But, as 
Dr. Dunlop has stated, that methodol- 
ogy is “totally unsupportable”’ from an 
economist’s point of view and ‘proves 
nothing." 

In the real world, helpers are used in a sys- 
tem which requires more supervisors and 
uses less journeymen than the system that 
does not use the helpers. While * * * wage 
costs may be lower, labor costs may be high- 
er because of the greater cost of supervision. 
Also, increased use of helpers quite fre- 
quently leads to lower productivity of work- 
ers or inferior products. * * * There is simply 
no sound basis for gratuitously assuming 
that lower wage rates in the construction in- 
dustry generally mean lower costs to the 
public * * +, 


And then, Madam President, the ar- 
gument has been made by proponents 
of the helper regulations that they are 
going to help to ensure jobs for women 
and other minority groups. In fact, 
substantial percentage of the work 
force that would be displaced if these 
regulations were implemented is al- 
ready composed of women and minori- 
ties. In 1989, 40 percent of all the labor- 
ers trained by the Laborers/Associated 
General Contractors Educational 
Training Fund were women or mem- 
bers of minority groups. If the new 
helper regulations are implemented, 
these are the people who will either 
lose their jobs or be forced to accept 
the low-wage helper jobs, losing access 
not only to training but to the oppor- 
tunity for advancement that goes 
along with it. 

Madam President, I also just want to 
mention the types of wages that work- 
ers are required to be paid under Davis- 
Bacon. The Senator from Oklahoma 
has made reference to the supposedly 
exorbitant rates that have to be paid to 
workers on public housing rehabilita- 
tion project in Tulsa, OK. Well, I have 
here a copy of the wage determination 
issued by the Department of Labor 
that specifies the prevailing wage rates 
for workers employed on residential 
construction and rehabilitation 
projects in Tulsa. It says that brick- 
layers must be paid at least $8.93 an 
hour. No fringe benefits. The average 
workers in construction work 1,500 
hours a year, so that comes to about 
$13,000 a year. The rate for carpenters 
is $6.58 an hour, so that is $9,870 per 
year. Masons get $6.80 per hour, or 
$10,200 per year. These are hardworking 
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men and women in the construction in- 
dustry that are trying to provide for 
their families. 

These are not individuals who are 
trying to impose an indefensible kind 
of expense on the Federal taxpayer. 
These individuals have special skills in 
the construction industry and are try- 
ing to provide quality work at competi- 
tive prices, while earning enough to 
support their families. 

So, Madam President, I feel for these 
reasons, those illustrated in the debate 
yesterday, and for all the reasons that 
have been very clearly outlined in pre- 
vious debates on this issue that the 
Senate should vote as it has in the past 
on this issue. The new administration 
has indicated they want to review 
these regulations closely and make 
their own policy decision about how to 
proceed. It does seem to me with a new 
administration, they are entitled to 
that kind of consideration. 

I withhold the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Oklahoma controls 
10 minutes. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. NICKLES. I yield the Senator 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, I 
thank the colleague from Oklahoma 
for yielding. 

I am pleased to join the Senator in 
an amendment to strike section 104 of 
this legislation. There are a variety of 
reasons why, in our opinion, the com- 
mittee should not have moved in the 
fashion it did, inconsistent with the ac- 
tions of the House in dealing with this 
very important issue. 

My colleague from Massachusetts has 
researched the importance of the 
workforce and the quality of work 
done, and I have no disagreement with 
him on that issue. It is not an issue of 
quality, it is an issue of access; and 
that becomes very important at a time 
when we are stretched with our budg- 
ets and we are working overtime to 
support an administration in their re- 
inventing of Government. 

So it is not a question of quality, it 
is a question of access. And in allowing 
minorities and those who are impover- 
ished and seeking to find a place in the 
workforce from which they can gain a 
skill and become a marketable worker 
does this provision really begin to take 
hold. 

It is a provision that represents a 
$600 million savings on an annual basis 
to our budget, or nearly a $3 billion 
savings over the next five years. And 
that is a real legitimate question on 
the issue of reinventing Government. 

Beyond all these arguments is a more 
profound argument. As we have dis- 
cussed Davis-Bacon over the years, the 
courts have consistently ruled that 
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this effort is, in fact, consistent with 
Davis-Bacon, and that was a circuit 
court in the District of Columbia that 
has consistently ruled that. And they, 
in fact, ruled during the Bush adminis- 
tration, that the Bush administration 
—not this one—was too lenient in its 
regulations and needed to be more 
flexible in providing the helper provi- 
sion to this important part of labor 
law. 

That is really what is at issue here. 
It is an issue of the wise expenditure of 
money. It is an issue of access. It is an 
issue of opportunity to provide an ex- 
perience in the workplace at a reason- 
able salary rate so that a person can 
learn and ultimately become a jour- 
neyman in the trades profession to be 
employed at an even higher wage rate. 

That is the opportunity in this coun- 
try, and I would suggest today that to 
support the committee and not to sup- 
port the Craig-Nickles or Nickles-Craig 
amendment would, in fact, be an effort 
to deny that kind of opportunity and 
experience. It would certainly deny the 
wise and responsible use of the Federal 
tax dollar. It would certainly deny a 
reasonable relationship with this ad- 
ministration in the issue of reinventing 
Government. And it would fly in the 
face of court decision after court deci- 
sion that our actions in the past to ex- 
pand this opportunity by the use of 
helpers was inconsistent with Davis- 
Bacon. 

It is not, and they have so ruled. And 
it was not the conservative courts of 
Oklahoma or the conservative courts of 
Idaho. It was the courts of the District 
of Columbia. 

What are the issues here? I have cov- 
ered them: The wise use of our dollars; 
and the increased access and oppor- 
tunity for minorities and poor to enter 
our work force and gain a talent and 
gain a skill to become more market- 
able, to allow themselves the kind of 
upward mobility that all of us would 
seek for our fellow persons in this 
country. That is the wise expenditure 
of Federal dollars, not to set the high- 
est and not to seek the highest in one 
jump, but to allow entry opportunity. 
That is what a repeal of section 104 of 
this particular legislation does. 

It is a chance for this Senate to 
speak to the issue of wise expenditure 
of money while at the same time rec- 
ognizing the importance of current 
labor law while gaining flexibility for 
that labor law. 

I believe those are the fundamental 
issues here that really bring this vote 
to bear, and I hope that my colleagues 
will support us in repeal of section 104 
of this particular act. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. NICKLES. Madam President, 
how much time remains on both sides? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes, twenty seconds. 

Mr. NICKLES. How much on the 
other side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes, thirty-five seconds. 

Mr. NICKLES. Madam President, I 
wish to thank my friend and colleague, 
Senator CRAIG from Idaho, for his 
statement, not only today but yester- 
day. 

I yield to Senator DOLE. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I want 
to take a few moments to express my 
support for the amendment offered by 
my distinguished colleagues, Senator 
NICKLES and Senator CRAIG. This 
amendment strikes section 104 of the 
pending labor, HHS appropriations bill, 
which would prohibit the Secretary of 
Labor from implementing the final 
Davis-Bacon helper regulations. 

Madam President, these regulations 
have been in the works for some time 
now. In a nutshell, they would allow 
those Federal contractors subject to 
the Davis-Bacon Act to hire helpers or 
semiskilled workers at less than the 
journey-level wage. The regulations 
were first published by the Department 
of Labor in 1982. All subsequent court 
challenges to them have failed. In fact, 
I cannot imagine a set of regulations 
that have been more carefully scruti- 
nized. 

Implementation of the helper regula- 
tions is crucial for a number of rea- 
sons, Most important, they will create 
jobs. According to one estimate, if the 
regulations were fully implemented, 
nearly 250,000 new jobs would be cre- 
ated. 

The helper regulations also provide 
important opportunities for those who 
have been traditionally shut out of the 
construction business. As Samuel 
Carradine, the executive director of the 
National Association of Minority Con- 
tractors, explained to me in a recent 
letter: 

The helper classification serves as an en- 
trance into the industry for groups not tradi- 
tionally prevalent in construction—such as 
minorities and women. The helper classifica- 
tion serves as a strong stepping stone for 
those who are interested in pursuing a career 
in construction. Without the helper regula- 
tions, all workers, regardless of task, must 
be paid the journey-level wage on Davis- 
Bacon work. This effectively precludes 
groups who have not been previously trained 
in construction from having the opportunity 
to work on Federal construction contracts. 
It also serves as a serious disadvantage for 
minority-owned and small construction 
firms, who frequently utilize helpers in pri- 
vate work, in bidding for Federal projects. 


Not only will the helper regulations 


‘create thousands of new jobs and open 


up employment opportunities for 
women and minorities, they will aiso 
save money for the taxpayers. In 1992, 
the Congressional Budget Office esti- 
mated that the employment of semi- 
skilled workers would save the Federal 
Government $600 million annually, a 
very large sum of money even by Wash- 
ington standards. 
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I might add that the helper regula- 
tions have been carefully crafted so 
that they are limited in their applica- 
tion. 

For example, the employment of 
helpers is permitted only when their 
use is the prevailing practice in an 
area. The regulations also place limita- 
tions on the ratio of helpers to jour- 


neymen. 
So, Madam President, I urge all my 
colleagues—Democrat and Repub- 


lican—to vote for the Nickles-Craig 
amendment, which would allow the 
helper regulations to go into effect. Al- 
though I would like to repeal the 
anachronistic Davis-Bacon Act en- 
tirely, the new helper rules are a step 
in the right direction. They will create 
jobs. They will save millions of dollars 
in taxpayer money. And they are sound 


public policy. The Nickles-Craig 
amendment deserves the Senate's sup- 
port. 


Mr. NICKLES. Madam President, I 
would like to inform my colleagues, we 
are going to have the vote probably in 
10 minutes, at about 2:35, first on this 
amendment, which I will explain; and 
then, following that, there will be a 
vote on the Hyde language on this ap- 
propriations bill. So all colleagues 
should be aware of the fact there will 
be a rollcall vote commencing in about 
10 minutes. 

Madam President, actually there is 
not an amendment by Senator NICKLES 
or Senator CRAIG, but what there is a 
vote on is the committee amendment, 
which is section 104, and we believe we 
should vote against this committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment, section 
104, would deny any funds for the De- 
partment of Labor to implement so- 
called helper regulations. These regula- 
tions have been worked on for over a 
decade. They have been supported by 
the court of appeals and the district 
court, as well as affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. They are consistent with 
current statute. 

So this is not an effort to repeal 
Davis-Bacon, or anything of the sort. 
This is an attempt to allow these regu- 
lations to go forth so we can use help- 
ers in construction projects. 

It just so happens that the facts are 
that helpers are used in 75 percent of 
the construction projects in the private 
sector. In other words, the great major- 
ity of private-sector construction 
projects use helpers. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, because of this language, is 
saying: No; you cannot use them on 
Federal construction. 

What does that mean? It means you 
are going to be paying journeyman 
rates even for unskilled labor classi- 
fications; that is, if you are building a 
dam, there are some jobs involved in 
building that dam that probably in- 
volve using a wheelbarrow and shovel. 
It does not require a great deal of skill. 

What we are saying is, we should 
allow helpers in these classifications. 
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Not only that, but the helpers have a 
tendency, if they work in such a capac- 
ity, to learn journeyman trades and 
skills. 

I will give a couple of examples. 

Our friend from Massachusetts was 
kind enough to mention what brick- 
layers might make in Tulsa. I found 
out public housing units in Tulsa, OK, 
were in despicable condition. The un- 
employed who lived in the units could 
not work to rehab them or maintain 
them. I find that outlandish situation 
was because of the law. If we allow 
helpers, frankly, they would be able to 
work on those units. 

So I come at this from two direc- 
tions. One is financial. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office says that we can 
save $600 million per year if we allow 
the use of helpers. That is the law. 

The Senator from Iowa and the com- 
mittee amendment will not allow us to 
use helpers. That will cost $600 million 
per year, over $3 billion over a 5-year 
period of time. 

So I come out from a financial stand- 
point: We are wasting taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. But even more importantly, and I 
hope the Chair will agree, I want to 
provide economic opportunity for mi- 
norities and other people who are shut 
out of the system, who will not be 
hired at journeyman rates. 

Many, many people find themselves 
unemployed. They want to work in 
construction, but right now there is a 
law that says: No; you cannot work on 
this project unless you make $25 an 
hour in L.A. County. The unemployed 
worker in Watts is not going to be able 
to get a job. So he is going to watch 
people rebuild this riot-torn area, but 
he is not going to be able to get a job 
because the contractor is not going to 
pay him $25 an hour to sweep the floor 
or to clean up, or to do a lot of other 
what I am going to call routine or 
semiskilled jobs. They are prohibited 
by law from paying less than $25 an 
hour. 

So what the contractor is going to do 
is he is going to hire journeymen and 
bring them in from outside. They are 
going to be predominantly white or 
nonminority. 

So those minority persons are going 
to be sitting there, still unemployed, 
watching someone else come in and fix 
their apartment or unit, or build their 
building. They are not going to have 
sweat equity in it. They are not going 
to have any work involved in working 
to rehab that unit. 

I think that is an outrage. This law 
was discriminatory when passed. That 
was one of the reasons that it did pass 
in 1931. Allowing the use of helpers— 
which is now current law, unless the 
Senator from Iowa is successful—will 
enable people to climb that economic 
ladder. I think we should give them a 
chance. We should save taxpayers’ 
money. 

I hope my colleagues will vote 
against the committee amendment and 
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give people all across this country a 
chance to work in Federal construc- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, first 
of all, let me say, if you want to enable 
minorities and low-income people to 
climb the ladder, then you want to 
have a good apprenticeship program 
where they could go to work on a job 
and learn a trade and a skill and climb 
up that apprenticeship ladder so they 
can become a journeyman. 

We have had these apprenticeship 
programs since 1937. Thirty States 
have these apprenticeship programs 
with management and labor. If they 
have not operated well in the past, it is 
because we have had discrimination in 
the past. A lot of minorities have been 
kept out of the trades. But we have 
washed that behind us. We now have a 
new era where minorities can now get 
in those apprenticeship programs and 
become journeymen. 

Madam President, here is a resolu- 
tion passed by the NAACP just this 
summer saying that the NAACP sup- 
ports the Davis-Bacon Act and takes 
steps to strengthen its enforcement 
and supports the creation of opportuni- 
ties through training and apprentice- 
ship programs. It did not say through 
helper programs, because they know 
what a helper program is. That is a 
subclass of workers, low paid, with no 
hope of ever climbing that apprentice- 
ship ladder. That is why the NAACP 
took their action to support the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

Last, Madam President, I heard a lot 
of talk from my friend from Idaho 
about the courts. But I want to make it 
clear that what the courts said was ba- 
sically that the Department has broad 
regulatory powers. It can regulate just 
about anything it wants to regulate. 
The issue is what is the law? What is 
the policy? That is for us to decide 
here. And we have decided it twice, 
once in 1991 and again last year on Sep- 
tember 15, 1992, in the same amend- 
ment by the same Senator from Okla- 
homa. The Senate spoke 58 to 37, and 
turned down the Senator’s amendment. 

So, if the Senate, again, wants to 
continue to have at least a 1-year mor- 
atorium—that is what this is, a l-year 
moratorium—on helper regs so the De- 
partment and the administration can 
carve out what its policy is, if you 
want to give them that l-year morato- 
rium, then we must defeat the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

As I said, it was defeated last year, 58 
to 37. 

Mr. KENNEDY. How much time do 
we have, Madam President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts controls 3 
minutes. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Thank you. 

Madam President, I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has stated the case 
well, both today and yesterday. 

Just to underscore the point that he 
has just made, I'd like to quote again, 
so everyone in this body understands, 
Prof. John Dunlop of Harvard, who 
worked in Republican administrations 
and was Secretary of Labor in the Ford 
administration, and who is probably 
the preeminent labor economist in this 
country. He states: 

I strongly disagree with the conclusion 
that allowing contractors to employ the 
helper classification throughout the entire 
construction industry will enhance work op- 
portunities for minorities or women. To the 
contrary, the increased use of helpers will 
mean that minorities and women who have 
gained higher wages and access to fringe ben- 
efits such as pension and health programs 
will experience immediate loss of employ- 
ment, displaced by helpers who will have no 
access to training programs or fringe benefit 
programs. Rather than utilize minorities and 
women as untrained, low wage “helpers”, it 
is my opinion that formal training programs 
are essential to recruit and train such work- 
ers for the construction industry. 

Just as the Senator from Iowa has pointed 
out. 
` Mr. President, I have difficulty in un- 
derstanding what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has against members of the 
construction industry in his own 
State—bricklayers, who under Davis- 
Bacon prevailing wage rates for resi- 
dential construction in Tulsa make 
about $13,500 a year; carpenters, who 
make $9,750; cement masons, who make 
$10,200; drywall installers, who make 
$11,250. These people are the backbone 
of the construction industry. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, not until I finish 
the point. 

These workers are the backbone of 
the construction industry. What his 
amendment would do is basically un- 
dermine their ability to maintain those 
wage levels. 

What is his objection to the require- 
ment that contractors working on fed- 
erally funded or assisted residential 
construction or rehabilitation projects 
pay the laborers they employ the pre- 
vailing wage, which happens to be $4.72 
an hour? What is that, 35 or 40 cents 
higher than the minimum wage? And 
the minimum wage has not even been 
kept up to a level sufficient to ensure 
that working Americans who want to 
work 40 hours a week, 52 weeks a year 
will be able to have a living wage and 
not be in poverty. 

I just cannot understand what it is 
that he finds so offensive about work- 
ers receiving these kinds of wages that 
he is raising this issue again for the 
third time in 3 years. He seems to have 
something against working men and 
women in this country. 

Moreover, the Senator from Okla- 


homa is simply wrong when he says 
that workers cannot be employed on 
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Federal projects except at the journey- 
man rates. If a worker lacks skills, he 
or she can be employed as a laborer at 
a much lower rate. And contractors 
can also hire apprentices at below jour- 
neyman wage rates, provided that the 
apprentice is in an approved training 
program. 

So, Madam President, I think the 
committee amendment to impose a 1- 
year moratorium on implementation of 
the helper regulations is a well-con- 
ceived amendment that is consistent 
with what we are attempting to do in 
other areas with the support of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and others to try to increase the skills 
of American workers. That is a key ele- 
ment of the President’s program, and 
we are going just the opposite way if 
we defeat the committee amendment. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we be given 2 more minutes, 
1 minute for the Senator from Okla- 
homa and 1 minute to respond. 

Mr. NICKLES. Madam President, I 
thank my friend and colleague. But let 
me correct him. I think I heard him 
say the Senator from Oklahoma was 
against individual members in the con- 
struction industry. I would like to say 
that is blatantly not the case. I happen 
to be in favor, Madam President, of al- 
lowing opportunity for all individuals, 
so when we have public housing units, 
all individuals can work there. 

It just so happens that this law, in 
not allowing helpers, is going to deny a 
lot of minorities, a lot of unemployed 
individuals, from climbing the eco- 
nomic ladder. Maybe they can do it 
through an apprenticeship program, 
but, frankly, the helper program works 
in 57 percent of the private construc- 
tion industry and works quite well. 

Why in the world should we have a 
law on the books that says you cannot 
do work in rehabbing a building unless 
you are paid journeyman rates and 
deny somebody the opportunity to 
begin work? Why would we have a law 
on the books that says we do not care 
if you are living in low-income housing 
and you are unemployed, we do not 
care that that is the case; we think 
there is a law that says you have to be 
paid rates and, therefore, denied that 
opportunity. I think that is wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thought I was going 
to have a question. Since I did not get 
a question, I am prepared to yield 
back. I think we debated that issue. I 
am prepared to yield back my time. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Madam Presi- 
dent, Iam casting my vote today in op- 


the Senator 
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position to the amendment to the 
Labor-HHS 1994 appropriations bill of- 
fered by my friends and colleagues, 
Senator NICKLES and Senator CRAIG. 

If the Department of Labor’s helper 
and apprenticeship regulations are al- 
lowed to go into effect, the Associated 
Builders and Contractors estimates 
that up to 40 percent of the current 
Davis-Bacon work force would be re- 
placed with untrained helpers. 

Contractors bidding for new con- 
struction contracts will be free to sub- 
stitute lower paid, inexperienced help- 
ers for experienced workers. 

Trained journeymen and laborers will 
simply lose their jobs. 

Contractors will be allowed to hire 
helpers and never enroll them in a cer- 
tified training program. 

This practice would not only reduce 
the quality of Federal construction, 
but would make Federal projects less 
safe for both workers and the public 
alike. 

My colleagues’ amendment is well-in- 
tentioned. They have eloquently stated 
their belief here today that the helper 
regulations would provide a stepping 
stone for non-college-bound youth, mi- 
norities and women to advance in the 
construction industry. 

The second reason I am voting 
against this amendment, however, is 
that I believe there are much better 
ways to address the concerns of my col- 
leagues. 

We can do more to attract and en- 
courage non-college-bound youth 
groups to participate in certified train- 
ing and apprenticeship programs. 

Take a look at the Simon-Duren- 
berger School to Work Opportunities 
Act, which will help students prepare 
for the transition from school to mean- 
ingful work opportunities and which 
both Labor Secretary Reich and Edu- 
cation Secretary Reilly testified in 
support of this afternoon. 

Without the proper training and su- 
pervision guaranteed by current ap- 
prenticeship programs, construction 
helpers who get in on the ground floor 
may find themselves stuck there. With- 
out proper training, they are certain to 
keep these dead-end, low-paying jobs. 

In my estimation, our primary aim 
should be to create a well-trained, 
highly skilled, and highly qualified 
work force. The Department of Labor’s 
helper regulations do not promote that 
goal. 

VOTE ON COMMITTEE AMENDMENT ON PAGE 19, 

LINES 12-15 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 39, as follows: 
{Rollcall Vote No. 289 Leg.] 


YEAS—60 
Akaka Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Baucus Ford Mikulski 
Biden Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Graham Moynihan 
Bradley Harkin Murray 
Breaux Hatfield Packwood 
Bryan Heflin Pell 
Bumpers Hollings Reid 
rd Inouye Riegle 
Campbell Johnston Robb 
Conrad Kennedy Rockefeller 
D'Amato Kerrey Sarbanes 
Daschle Kerry Sasser 
DeConcini Kohl Shelby 
Dodd Lautenberg Simon 
Dorgan Specter 
Durenberger Levin Stevens 
Exon Lieberman Wellstone 
Feingold Mathews Wofford 
NAYS—39 
Bennett Domenici Mack 
Bond Fatrcloth McCain 
Boren Gramm McConnell 
Brown Grassley Murkowski 
Burns Gregg Nickles 
Chafee Hatch Nunn 
Coats Helms Pressler 
Cochran Hutchison Roth 
Cohen Jeffords Simpson 
Coverdell Kassebaum Smith 
Craig Kempthorne Thurmond 
Danforth Lott Wallop 
Dole Lugar Warner 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the committee amendment on 

page 19, lines 12-15 was agreed to. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT ON PAGE 74 

Mr. GORTON. Madam President, I 
join my colleague from New Hampshire 
in his effort to restore the House of 
Representatives language restricting 
federally funded abortions except for 
cases of rape, incest, or endangerment 
of the life of the mother. I have always 
supported a woman’s right to choose an 
abortion, but I believe that it is unrea- 
sonable to ask Federal taxpayers who 
disagree to finance, contribute, or in 
any way subsidize the procedure. This 
policy respects the diversity of deeply 
held views of American taxpayers and 
represents the mainstream of Amer- 
ican thinking on this contentious issue 
and therefore has my support. 

Some have tried to cast this vote as 
an indication of the potential for abor- 
tion to be included in a Federal health 
benefit package under health care re- 
‘form. I disagree and believe it would be 
unfortunate and irresponsible if advo- 
cates on either side used this vote to 
try to undermine meaningful health 
care reform which this country needs. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I rise in support of lifting the re- 
strictions in the Hyde amendment. 
Last week, the President called on the 
Congress to provide comprehensive 
health care to all Americans, regard- 
less of occupational status or income. 
This notion was embraced by the 
American people as well as by Members 
of Congress on both sides of the aisle. 

Today, we can take one of the first 
steps in assuring that this will happen. 
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Today, we seek to end the discrimina- 
tion against women who rely on Gov- 
ernment programs to receive com- 
prehensive health care services. 

Madam President, we all know that 
abortion is a controversial issue in our 
country. People on both sides of this 
issue have strong views and I respect 
each person’s opinion. 

However, we must realize that abor- 
tion is a legal medical procedure. Un- 
fortunately, access to this legal medi- 
cal procedure varies depending on 
where you get your health insurance. 

If you have money, you probably 
have private insurance that covers all 
reproductive health services including 
abortion. Over 90 percent of all private 
insurance plans cover abortion serv- 
ices. But if you are on Medicaid, the 
Government’s health plan for the poor, 
you do not have access to all reproduc- 
tive health services. 

This is not fair. All women should 
have access to the same health care 
services. We should not single out one 
legal medical procedure and say that 
this is not covered for Medicaid recipi- 
ents. 

Madam President, the State of New 
Jersey provides comprehensive repro- 
ductive health care services to Medic- 
aid recipients, including abortion serv- 
ices. But as my colleagues know, Med- 
icaid is financed by a Federal-State 
partnership. Typically, the State pays 
50 percent of Medicaid bills and the 
Federal Government pays the other 50 
percent. Because of the Hyde amend- 
ment, my State has paid 100 percent of 
the Medicaid costs for abortion serv- 
ices. But not all States do so. 

Madam President, it is time to re- 
store equity in our health care system. 
The Medicaid program originally cov- 
ered abortion services. Now it is time 
to restore these services, so that every 
women in this country, has the same 
access to reproductive health care serv- 
ices. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to lift 
the restrictions in the Hyde amend- 
ment and provide all American women 
with equivalent health services. 

VOTE ON COMMITTEE AMENDMENT ON PAGE 74, 

LINES 20-25 

Mr. HARKIN. Parliamentary inquiry, 
Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. HARKIN. I understand the next 
vote will occur now. That vote is on 
the committee amendment on page 74 
that struck from the bill the Hyde lan- 
guage on abortion. And is it correct 
that a yea vote is a vote to support the 
committee striking the amendment 
and a nay vote is opposed to striking 
the amendment; a nay vote would be in 
support of the Hyde amendment, a yea 
vote would be opposed to it. Is that 
correct, Madam President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I am ad- 
vised by the Parliamentarian a yea 
vote is in support of the committee po- 
sition. 
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Mr. HARKIN. And in Lnnegee of strik- 
ing the Hyde language? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
part is correct. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 74. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who desire to vote? 

Before announcing the vote, the 
Chair would remind visitors in the gal- 
leries that demonstrations and audible 
expressions of approval or disapproval 
are not permitted. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 59, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 290 Leg.) 


YEAS—40 
Akaka Inouye Moynihan 
Baucas Jeffords Murray 
Boxer Kennedy Packwood 
Bradley Kerrey Pell 
Bumpers Kerry Riegle 
Campbell Kohl Robb 
Chafee Lautenberg Rockefeller 
Cohen Leahy Sarbanes 
Dodd Levin Simon 
Feingold Lieberman Specter 
Feinstein Metzenbaum Stevens 
Glenn Mikulski Wellstone 
Harkin Mitchell 
Hollings Moseley-Braun 

NAYS—59 
Bennett Domenici Lugar 
Biden Dorgan Mack 
Bingaman Durenberger Mathews 
Bond Exon McCain 
Boren Faircloth McConnell 
Breaux Ford Murkowski 
Brown Gorton Nickles 
Bryan Graham Nunn 
Burns Gramm Pressler 
Byrd Grassley Reid 
Coats Gregg Roth 
Cochran Hatch Sasser 
Conrad Hatfield Shelby 
Coverdell Heflin Simpson 
Craig Helms Smith 
D’Amato Hutchison Thurmond 
Danforth Johnston Wallop 
Daschle Kassebaum Warner 
DeConcint Kempthorne Wofford 
Dole Lott 

NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. NICKLES. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, we are 
still on the Labor and Health and 
Human Services appropriations bill. As 
far as I know, there are no amend- 
ments pending at this time. 

Again, I urge Senators who have 
amendments to bring them to the 
floor, and we can wrap up this bill very 
shortly. I know the Senator from Min- 
nesota wanted to engage in a colloquy 
with me about Parkinson’s disease, but 
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I wanted to make that point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we are indeed waiting for 
amendments. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Iowa will yield for an 
inquiry. I think the Senator is fully 
aware of the fact that I have an amend- 
ment that will be brought up shortly. 

Senator FORD, the majority whip, has 
asked if we could indulge him with a 
few minutes to gather some informa- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that any 
amendments between now and then be 
disposed of by 3:30, 3:35, at which time 
I would like to bring up my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, and I believe I will object to 
that. I really do not want to thwart 
anybody from bringing up an amend- 
ment in the meantime. We cannot 
agree right now on the time limit if 
someone were to bring up an amend- 
ment. I do not foresee anyone bringing 
up an amendment, but I could not 
agree to a unanimous consent that 
would say at 3:30 if somebody brought 
up an amendment, they would have to 
cease talking about it and move on to 
another amendment. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Put another 
way, is the manager aware of any 
amendments that are pending? I know 
the Senator from Minnesota has re- 
quested some time. 

Mr. HARKIN. The manager is not 
aware of any pending amendments. I 
am asking Senators, if they have 
amendments, to please come over and 
offer them. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I will alert the 
Senate that my amendment on smok- 
ing will be brought up as soon as pos- 
sible after 3:30. 

Mr. NICKLES. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes. 

Mr. NICKLES. I believe that the 
committee language had certain floors 
on employment levels. It was this Sen- 
ator’s intention to offer an amendment 
to strike those floors to where levels 
could be lower. I understood, through 
staff, that the manager was going to 
offer an amendment, or would adopt 
our amendment in the managers’ 
amendments. 

Mr. HARKIN. If I might respond, we 
did that last Thursday night. Those 
floors have been removed, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the full com- 
mittee and Senator BYRD. 

Mr. NICKLES. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
want to speak today of a desperate 
need for research funding for Parkin- 
son’s disease and an important step the 
Senate is about to take, which is a 
positive step to meet that need. 

Mr. President, Parkinson’s, for those 
who do not know, is a devastating dis- 
ease that has been much too invisible 
in America. It starts silently at some 
point in life, with a degenerative proc- 
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ess that attacks certain brain cells 
controlling motor function. Although 
the cause is still uncertain, environ- 
mental toxins are a prime suspect. 

When 80 percent of all those cells 
have died, the systems of tremor, mus- 
cle stiffness, the loss of motor control, 
begin to appear. Medication masks 
some of those symptoms for a while, 
but it does not stop the disease’s ad- 
vance. Eventually, the drugs lose their 
effectiveness. 

At that point, those afflicted with 
Parkinson’s become prisoners of their 
own bodies, unable to move, unable to 
swallow, unable to even speak. 

Parkinson's disease presently afflicts 
approximately 1 million Americans, 
and it strikes 50,000 more each year. 
Mr. President, it is awful to endure the 
suffering that Parkinson’s disease in- 
flicts, as it steadily robs a person of 
things he or she loves—the ability to 
run, and then to hike, and to walk, to 
play an instrument, to write a letter, 
and then to use a fork or a spoon. 

Step by step it takes away the free- 
dom to conduct an independent daily 
life, finally leaving an active mind 
trapped in a frozen body. 

The suffering of loved ones is also 
equally great. Their hearts break as 
they see their spouses or their parents 
or their children suffering and steadily 
losing control to Parkinson’s disease. 

Mr. President, I know. I had first- 
hand experience with this. Both my fa- 
ther, Leon Wellstone, and my mother, 
Minnie Wellstone, suffered from Par- 
kinson’s disease. We moved my mom 
and dad out to Minnesota, in 
Northfield, so that we could take care 
of them as a family. I watched them 
struggle to maintain their independ- 
ence and struggle to maintain their 
dignity. So I speak on the floor here 
today with a great deal of emotion. 

Contrary to common belief, this is 
not exclusively an older person's dis- 
order. Approximately 40 percent of 
those afflicted are under the age of 60. 
Many Americans are stricken in their 
twenties and their thirties and their 
forties. 

One of my dearest friends, Michel 
Monnot, who walks across our country 
to raise funds for Parkinson’s disease 
research, I think, first was diagnosed 
with Parkinson's disease in his mid- 
thirties. In addition to human distress, 
the cost of Parkinson’s disease to our 
country is immense—$5.6 billion a year 
in direct health care expenses, indirect 
expenses due to disability, and also to 
lost productivity. What men and 
women with Parkinson’s disease could 
contribute if we could find a cure to 
this disease. 

Mr. President, the suffering could 
end soon. Great advances in neuro- 
logical research have created the po- 
tential for major treatment break- 
throughs with very possibly a cure in 
this decade. Among those scientific de- 
velopments are neurogrowth factors 
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which hold the potential for rejuvenat- 
ing the dominant neurons—bringing 
them back to life and full functioning; 
fetal tissue transplant which produced 
remarkable preliminary results in re- 
versing the disorder while replacing 
dead cells with new healthy ones; and 
genetic engineered neurocells that pro- 
vide a fertile source of potential brain 
tissues for transplant. 

This research is moving far slower 
than it could, and the reason is because 
of the lack of funding and the lack of 
support. Therefore, we really have had 
a legacy of wrongheaded policy and 
really neglect and not such benign ne- 
glect. 

First, efforts to achieve the breath- 
taking promise of fetal tissue trans- 
plant research were bottled up for 5 
years as a result of the two prior ad- 
ministrations unwilling to let that re- 
search go forward. After a 5-year strug- 
gle, finally we see that research going 
forward, and we can see the potential 
by way of cure. 

Second, Parkinson’s disease has been 
treated unfairly, unbelievably I might 
add, to the extent that there has been 
such low levels of funding. The 1993 
Federal funding directly for Parkin- 
son’s disease totaled $28 million which 
is pittance compared to moneys spent 
on other diseases of equal magnitude 
and scientific promise. 

There is a sad irony here. After bat- 
tling so hard, for example, to remove 
the political obstacles to fetal tissue 
transplants research, the backlog of re- 
search still sits there because we do 
not have adequate funding. It is one 
thing, I would say on the floor of the 
Senate today, to suffer from a disease 
for which medical science has no an- 
swer; it is far worse to know that a 
breakthrough or maybe even a cure 
could be available now but politics has 
intervened. 

This is the knowledge that the Par- 
kinson’s community in our country 
now lives with, that if we made a com- 
mitment of funding based upon the re- 
search that we have seen, we could 
have a huge breakthrough and possibly 
a cure to this disease. But we have had 
so little commitment to do so in our 
Nation. 

We must act to ensure that the Fed- 
eral priorities are corrected and that 
Federal resources are available so that 
medical science can make up for the 
time that has been lost. Iam pleased to 
say today that the Senate takes an im- 
portant step to change this situation 
far for the better. In the report lan- 
guage that acompanies the 1994 appro- 
priations bill, the Senate directs the 
NIH to give Parkinson’s the priority 
attention it deserves. It encourages a 
greater commitment by the NIH to 
Parkinson's disease. It seeks a coordi- 
nated research program among the in- 
stitutes involved. And, most impor- 
tantly of all, it urges increased funding 
for Parkinson's research. 
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I thank Senator HARKIN, I thank Sen- 
ator SPECTER and I certainly thank 
Senator HATFIELD, who was the rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and has had such a 
commitment in this area. I thank them 
for their leadership in helping this 
come to pass. I especially appreciate 
the support of the Chair and the rank- 
ing minority member. 

I also thank the Parkinson’s commu- 
nity for alerting the Congress to this 
problem. During the campaign for ‘‘lift 
the ban on fetal tissue transplant re- 
search,” I worked closely with the Par- 
kinson’s Action Network. The director, 
Joan Samuelson, I believe many Sen- 
ators probably have met, is “no less 
than,” as my children would say, “than 
amazing.” She herself suffers from Par- 
kinson’s. She comes here and does not 
come with lots of big dollars but she 
has such a commitment to making sure 
that there is a real strong focus on 
Parkinson’s disease. She and the chair, 
Ann Udall, who is the daughter of our 
colleague, Mo Udall, who suffers from 
Parkinson's disease and who has had a 
terrible struggle with that disease, 
have I think provided just tremendous 
leadership in this Nation. 

I hope that all of us will continue to 
work with them because they have a 
voice that must be heard. Since invest- 
ing in Parkinson’s, we will give mil- 
lions of Americans a chance since it 
will, I think, put an end to immense 
suffering and since it will return enor- 
mous economic benefits to our Nation 
by way of enabling men and women to 
contribute to this country who have so 
much to contribute. It is vital that this 
research not only be continued but 
that the funding be increased. 

I ask my colleague, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if he could elaborate on 
the intent of the committee statement 
in the report that urges the National 
Institute of Neurological Disease and 
Stroke to increase research funding for 
Parkinson’s disease. Is it his sense or is 
it the sense of the committee, as the 
ranking minority member sees it, that 
adequate funding is provided in this 
budget for this purpose? Because I 
think people in the Parkinson’s com- 
munity—I am sorry I know, the people 
in the Parkinson’s community consider 
this moment sometimes we lose sight 
of it—we are on the floor every day; 
they have fought so hard for this; it is 
so important to them, that I think a 
statement from the ranking minority 
member in behalf of the chairman of 
the committee would be very impor- 
tant to the community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SPECTER]. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to respond, without making any 
representations. 

As the sentence read by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota cites, 
it is the committee’s intent, which will 
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be the Senate’s intent if passed, and I 
expect it will be, that there ought to be 
additional allocation for Parkinson's 
disease. 

When we approached the issues of 
medical research, we are looking at a 
proposal submitted by the administra- 
tion for a reduction in NIH funding. 
That reduction is not just this admin- 
istration, it is prior administrations as 
well. 

When the chairman, Senator HARKIN, 
and I have gone over the sheets, we 
have increased funding on NIH by some 
$630 million, a 6-percent increase— 
more than that really—bringing the 
total to some $10.9 million. But as we 
move through the various categories 
which need increased funding, we are 
besieged by people on behalf of can- 
cer—breast cancer, prostate cancer, 
other kinds of cancer—diabetes, mental 
illness, Alzheimer’s categories. It is 
dangerous to start to enumerate be- 
cause there are so many requests. 

It is our view that the funding on 
Parkinson’s ought to be increased to 
the maximum extent possible. 

I note the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee has come to the 
floor. Perhaps he might care to elabo- 
rate. He might want to hear the ques- 
tion before he comments. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

I would ask the chairman whether he 
might respond to my question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN]. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for his 
statement. I had read it before. 

First of all, I wanted to say to him 
that I concur in the points that he 
made. Parkinson's disease is something 
that this Senator feels very strongly 
about. Family members have suffered 
in my family from Parkinson’s disease. 
A close friend and neighbor of mine, 
that I just visited in Iowa just two 
weekends ago, is suffering from Par- 
kinson’s disease. 

We have worked very closely with 
Joan Samuelson. Again, I want to com- 
mend her. She has done a great job in 
bringing to our attention this issue of 
making sure that we focused on it and 
that we got adequate funding. 

I would just say that we did put re- 
port language in the report, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that urges the National Institute 
of Neurological Disorders and Strokes 
to increase research funding for Par- 
kinson’s disease. Although the commit- 
tee is refraining from targeting specific 
funding per se, except where previously 
provided by statute—and there are 
some statutes that provide for specific 
funding for specific illnesses or dis- 
eases—the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Disorders and Strokes budget 
contains a 5.2-percent increase over 
1992 funding. And it provides sufficient 
funds for an expansion of research in 
Parkinson's disease. It is this commit- 
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tee’s intention that NINSDS would in- 
deed increase that funding for Parkin- 
son’s research. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
notice that other colleagues are on the 
floor, so I will wrap this up. I will be 
very, very brief. 

I would like to thank the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Senator HARKIN. 
He is a friend and I also think he is 
known throughout the country for his 
commitments in this area. 

I would say to the Parkinson’s com- 
munity that your voice has been heard 
here. I urge the men and women in the 
Parkinson’s community and family 
members to continue to speak out and 
to continue to press forward, because I 
think this is a very important step 
that is taken in this appropriations 
bill. 

I also thank the ranking minority 
member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER]. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition to make a brief 
comment about an application of 
ERISA to preempt certain State and 
local laws which may require future 
legislation clarifying the intent of Con- 
gress on a provision in ERISA which 
provides for preemption of State and 
local laws. For purposes of those who 
are unfamiliar with the preemption 
doctrine, it is a thesis that when the 
Federal Government acts, if the Fed- 
eral Government chooses to do so, we 
may preempt any competing law from 
applying. 

There was recently a decision by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in a 
case captioned ‘‘Keystone Chapter, As- 
sociated Builders and Contractors, Inc., 
v. Foley”, which invalidated the Penn- 
sylvania laws relating to a number of 
subjects. There have been a number of 
judicial decisions in recent years, in 
some nine States, which have affected 
State laws. Currently, there are 31 
States, including Pennsylvania, which 
have enacted laws which impact on 
public works projects. The decisions of 
the U.S. district courts have preempted 
a whole series of State provisions: 
those providing for payment of prevail- 
ing wages on public works projects; 
State laws concerning apprenticeship 
training and employment, and State 
laws providing for mechanics’ liens. 

Illustratively, when you have a pro- 
vision providing for a mechanic’s lien, 
that is the way workers guarantee they 
can obtain payment for services which 
they perform on a building. All 50 
States have laws on mechanics’ liens. 
It is a traditional security interest 
which as a matter of public policy is 
recognized virtually uniformly. 

There has been legislation introduced 
by Representative HOWARD BERMAN, of 
California, H.R. 1036, which deals with 
certain aspects of this issue, of this 
problem. There had been some consid- 
eration of offering an amendment on 
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this appropriations bill to deal with 
these issues. But after considering the 
matter, it is my view that action 
should not be taken at this time. 

A number of interested parties have 
conflicting views as to what ought to 
be done. It is a matter of some con- 
troversy. But I thought it worthwhile 
to take a few minutes of the Senate’s 
time to identify the problem and to put 
my colleagues and others on notice 
that this is an issue we will probably 
have to face one day in the near future. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments presently ready for 
review be set aside so that I can offer 
an amendment to the Labor, HHS ap- 
propriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the pend- 
ing committee amendments are laid 
aside. 

AMENDMENT NO. 971 
(Purpose: To provide for the protection of 
children from exposure to environmental 
tobacco smoke in the provision of chil- 
dren’s services) 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG], for himself, Mr. SIMON, and Mrs. 
BOXER, proposes an amendment numbered 
971. 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert: 

TITLE VI—NONSMOKING POLICY 
SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE, 

This title may be cited as the “Preventing 
Our Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS) Act of 1993". 

SEC. 602, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacco smoke comes 
from secondhand smoke exhaled by smokers 
and sidestream smoke emitted from the 
burning of cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 

(2) since citizens of the United States 
spend up to 90 percent of a day indoors, there 
is a significant potential for exposure to en- 
vironmental tobacco smoke from indoor air; 

(3) exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke occurs in schools, public buildings, 
and other indoor facilities; 
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(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke is a cause of lung cancer in healthy 
nonsmokers and is responsible for acute and 
chronic respiratory problems and other 
health impacts in sensitive populations (in- 
cluding children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental 
tobacco smoke exceed the risks posed by 
many environmental pollutants regulated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke results in a loss to 
the economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 
SEC, 603. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term ‘‘Adminis- 
trator’’ means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term ‘‘children’’ means 
individuals who have not attained the age of 
18. 

(3) CHILDREN’S SERVICES.—The term ‘‘chil- 
dren’s services” means— 

(A) direct health services that are rou- 
tinely provided to children and that are 
funded (in whole or in part) by Federal funds; 
or 

(B) any other direct services that are rou- 
tinely provided primarily to children, includ- 
ing educational services and that are funded 
(in whole or in part) by Federal funds. 

(4) FEDERAL AGENCY.—The term ‘Federal 
agency" means an entity in the executive, 
legislative or judicial branch of the Federal 
Government. 

(5) SECRETARY.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

SEC, 604. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Administrator shall issue 
guidelines for instituting and enforcing a 
nonsmoking policy at each indoor facility 
where children’s services are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A non- 
smoking policy that meets the requirements 
of the guidelines shall, at a minimum, pro- 
hibit smoking in each portion of an indoor 
facility where children’s services are pro- 
vided that is not ventilated separately (as 
defined by the Administrator) from other 
portions of the facility. 

SEC. 605. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 

The Administrator and the Secretary shall 
provide technical assistance to persons who 
provide children’s services and other persons 
who request technical assistance. The tech- 
nical assistance shall include information— 

(1) on smoking cessation programs for em- 
ployees; and 

(2) to assist in compliance with the re- 
quirements of this title. 

SEC. 606. FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, each person who pro- 
vides children's services shall establish and 
make a good-faith effort to enforce a non- 
smoking policy that meets or exceeds the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 

(b) NONSMOKING POLICY.— 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. —AÀ 
smoking policy meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 604(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the 
provision of services directly to children; 
and 

(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be 
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posted in each indoor facility to commu- 
nicate the policy. 

(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this 
subsection may allow smoking in those por- 
tions of the facility— 

(A) in which services are not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from 
those portions of the facility in which serv- 
ices are normally provided directly to chil- 
dren. 

(c) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of 
the Federal agency from which the person 
receives Federal funds (including financial 
assistance) for a waiver from any or all of 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING A WAIVER.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), the head 
of the Federal agency may grant a waiver 
only— 

(A) after consulting with the Adminis- 
trator, and receiving the concurrence of the 
Administrator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal 
agency or at any regional office of the agen- 
cy) and comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(i) unusual extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent the person from establishing or enforc- 
ing the nonsmoking policy (or a requirement 
under the policy) referred to in subsection 
(b) (including a case in which the person 
shares space ín an indoor facility with an- 
other entity and cannot obtain an agreement 
with the other entity to abide by the non- 
smoking policy requirement) and the person 
will establish and make a good-faith effort 
to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the pol- 
icy) that will protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke to the max- 
imum extent possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will 
establish and make a good-faith effort to en- 
force an alternative nonsmoking policy (or 
alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to 
environmental tobacco smoke to the same 
degree as the policy (or requirement) under 
subsection (b). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may 
grant a special waiver to a person described 
in subsection (a) who employs individuals 
who are members of a labor organization and 
provide children’s services pursuant to a col- 
lective bargaining agreement that— 

(i) took effect before the date of enactment 
of this Act; and 

GI) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(B) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—A special 
waiver granted under this paragraph shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 

(i) the first expiration date (after the date 
of enactment of this Act) of the collective 
bargaining agreement containing the provi- 
sions relating to smoking privileges; or 

(ii) the date that is 1 year after the date 
specified in subsection (f). 

(d) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Any person subject to 
the requirements of this section who fails to 
comply with the requirements shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty in an 
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amount not to exceed $1,000 for each viola- 
tion, but in no case shall the amount be in 
excess of the amount of Federal funds re- 
ceived by the person for the fiscal year in 
which the violation occurred for the provi- 
sion of children’s services. 

(B) Each day a violation continues shall 
constitute a separate violation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a vio- 
lation of this section shall be assessed by the 
head of the Federal agency that provided 
Federal funds (including financial assist- 
ance) to the person (or if the head of the Fed- 
eral agency does not have the authority to 
issue an order, the appropriate official) by an 
order made on the record after opportunity 
for a hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. Before issuing 
the order, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be 
assessed a civil penalty under the order of 
the proposal to issue the order; and 

(B) provide the person an opportunity to 
request, not later than 15 days after the date 
of receipt of the notice, a hearing on the 
order, 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL PENALTY.—In deter- 
mining the amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection, the head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) shall 
take into account— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(B) with respect to the violator, the ability 
to pay, the effect of the penalty on the abil- 
ity to continue operation, any prior history 
of the same kind of violation, the degree of 
culpability, and a demonstration of willing- 
ness to comply with the requirements of this 
title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may re- 
quire. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may 
compromise, modify, or remit, with or with- 
out conditions, any civil penalty that may 
be imposed under this subsection. The 
amount of the penalty as finally determined 
or agreed upon in compromise may be de- 
ducted from any sums that the United States 
owes to the person against whom the penalty 
is assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who 
has requested a hearing concerning the as- 
sessment of a penalty pursuant to paragraph 
(2) and is aggrieved by an order assessing a 
civil penalty may file a petition for judicial 
review of the order with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit or for any other circuit in which the 
person resides or transacts business. The pe- 
tition may only be filed during the 30-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date of issuance of the 
order making the assessment. 

(6) FAILURE TO PAY.—If a person fails to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment 
has become a final order and without filing a 
petition for judicial review in accordance 
with paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judg- 
ment in favor of the head of the Federal 
agency (or appropriate official), 


the Attorney General shall recover the 
amount assessed (plus interest at currently 
prevailing rates from the last day of the 30- 
day period referred to in paragraph (5) or the 
date of the final judgment, as the case may 
be) in an action brought in an appropriate 
district court of the United States. In the ac- 
tion, the validity, amount, and appropriate- 
ness of the penalty shall not be subject to re- 
view. 
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(e) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to a person who provides children’s 
services who— 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children's services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 

(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grand- 
child, niece, or nephew of the provider; and 

(3) is registered and complies with any 
State requirements that govern the chil- 
dren’s services provided. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 607. REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall 
submit a report to the Congress that in- 
cludes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of 
compliance with this title; and 

(2) an assessment of the legal status of 
smoking in public places. 

SEC. 608. PREEMPTION. 

Nothing in this title is intended to pre- 
empt any provision of law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State that is more re- 
strictive than a provision of this title. 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Iowa, Mr. HARKIN. 

Mr. HARKIN, Mr. President, this is 
an amendment, I understand, offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey that 
deals with the issue of smoking. I do 
not know exactly how the amendment 
is drafted. But in discussions with the 
Senator from NeW Jersey and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment be limited to 40 min- 
utes equally divided between the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and the Senator 
from Kentucky, Mr. FORD; that at the 
conclusion of the debate there be no in- 
tervening amendments or motions, and 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would go fur- 
ther and ask unanimous consent it not 
be subject to second-degree amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that is in- 
cluded in the unanimous consent re- 
quest. 

Is there objection to the unanimous 
consent request? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I yield myself 
such time—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second in the request for the 
yeas and nays? 

At this moment there is not an indi- 
cation of a sufficient second. The Chair 
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would be pleased to inquire momentar- 
ily. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. We will with- 
draw the request for the yeas and nays 
for the moment and proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is withdrawn. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I yield myself 
such time as is necessary to make my 
presentation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is yielded for up to 20 minutes. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
recently President Clinton informed us 
that we needed comprehensive health 
care reform for the American people, 
and everybody applauded. It was heard 
around the country and people were en- 
thusiastic and it is indicated by polls 
and surveys and other opinion solicita- 
tions. The President told us that we 
need to reduce the cost of our Nation’s 
health care bill. He told us that we 
need to emphasize preventive care, and 
we all applauded again. He told us that 
we had to change some of our behavior, 
and once again the applause rang in 
the Chamber. 

Today, I hope we are going to be able 
to turn that applause into real action. 
The amendment I am offering today 
will help prevent sickness and death 
and hold down health care costs. At the 
same time it will protect our children, 
it will modify some behavior, and it 
will put the Federal Government on 
record as saying that our children, our 
future, should not be harmed by expo- 
sure to secondhand smoke when they 
participate in Federal programs de- 
signed to help them. My amendment is 
called pro kids. It stands for protecting 
our kids from inhaling deadly smoke 
and is based on a bill that I introduced 
earlier this year, S. 261. This bill cur- 
rently has 21 cosponsors; Senators 
BINGAMAN, BOXER, BRADLEY, CHAFEE, 
D’ AMATO, DURENBERGER, HARKIN, 
HATCH, HATFIELD, INOUYE, KERRY of 
Massachusetts, LEAHY, LIEBERMAN, 
LUGAR, METZENBAUM, MOYNIHAN, MUR- 
RAY, PELL, SIMON, STEVENS, and 
WELLSTONE. 

Pro kids will protect children from 
secondhand smoke while they partici- 
pate in federally funded programs such 
as Head Start, WIC, Chapter 1, health 
care and day care programs. It would 
require Federal grantees to establish a 
nonsmoking policy if they provide 
health services to children under the 
age of 18 or provide other social serv- 
ices primarily to children who are 
under the age of 18. This includes ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
These nonsmoking policies would limit 
indoor smoking in facilities associated 
with these federally funded programs 
to those areas which are not normally 
used to serve children, a separate 
room, separately ventilated. 

Evidence accumulated by EPA and 
other organizations shows that sepa- 
rate ventilation is essential to prevent 
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secondhand smoke from recirculating 
through the ventilating system right 
back into the rooms that are used by 
children. 

In cases where extenuating cir- 
cumstances prevent total compliance, 
programs could apply for a partial 
waiver from the provision if they pro- 
tect children from exposure to second- 
hand smoke to the extent possible. 
This amendment also allows the adop- 
tion of the nonsmoking policy to be 
done if union agreement exists through 
collective bargaining, and this amend- 
ment does not mandate the same re- 
quirement for home-based child care 
provided by relatives who do receive 
some Federal funds. It means that if 
grandma is taking care of the child, 
she does not have to comply with the 
regulations. 

This amendment also provides an ad- 
ditional role for the EPA with regard 
to environmental tobacco smoke. 
Under this legislation, the EPA will es- 
tablish guidelines for compliance under 
this act. 

I offer this amendment for one sim- 
ple, irrefutable reason. Secondhand 
smoke kills. An EPA report released on 


‘January 7 this year undeniably con- 


firmed what public health officials 
have recorded for several years: Sec- 
ondhand smoke kills, not only those 
who smoke often but those who are 
forced to breathe secondhand smoke. 

This report was released in the Bush 
administration by the then Adminis- 
trator Bill Reilly with the full support 
of the Secretary of HHS, Dr. Louis Sul- 
livan. Since then it has been endorsed 
by Administrator Browner and Sec- 
retary Shalala. 

Mr. President, you know how the to- 
bacco industry responded to this 6- 
year, peer reviewed, unanimously ap- 
proved study? Nine tobacco companies 
are suing the Federal Government. 
They cannot refute the scientific find- 
ings. They cannot influence public 
opinion anymore. So now they are 
using their profits to put their lawyers 
to work to bring a lawsuit. 

I have had my disagreements with 
the tobacco industry ever since I be- 
came a Senator. I have come to be 
amazed, to be impressed, in a kind of 
perverse way, at their ingenuity and 
creativity; that is, the tobacco compa- 
nies. But this response, their suit 
against the Government is for releas- 
ing a scientific study documenting the 
impact their product has on human 
health. Well, Mr. President, I have to 
confess that is one I did not expect. 
But I did expect the EPA to reach the 
conclusion that it did; that secondhand 
smoke is a group A carcinogen, a group 
that includes toxins like asbestos, ben- 
zene, and arsenic. 

I would ask: Would we deliberately 
expose our children to those kinds of 
materials? Here is the EPA report. Sec- 
ondhand smoke is a group A carcino- 
gen, and thus it is equal to asbestos, 
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benzene, and arsenic, in terms of tox- 
icity. This is not a very good way to 
treat our kids. 

The evidence is clear. Secondhand 
smoke is taking an enormous toll on 
the health of Americans, particularly 
our children. According to EPA, 3,000 
lung cancer deaths per year occur 
among nonsmokers as a result of expo- 
sure to other people’s smoke. 

I would like to read a quote from the 
EPA report which is spelled out on this 
chart. 

Passive smoke is estimated by EPA to 
cause approximately 3,000 lung cancer deaths 
in non-smokers each year. 

It takes, however, the toughest toll 
on our Nation's children. Children ex- 
posed to secondhand smoke often suffer 
acute illnesses, and ultimately may 
contract lung cancer. 

Once again, I would like to read ver- 
batim from the EPA report: 

Secondhand smoke hurts children. 

It says: 

Secondhand smoke is a serious health risk 
to children. 

This comes from EPA. 

Mr. President, the Agency that is in 
charge of protecting our people from 
environmental hazards is EPA, and it 
unequivocally states that secondhand 
smoke hurts our kids. I would like to 
read some of the effects that second- 
hand smoke has on our children. 

It says ‘‘150,000°’—look at the num- 
ber—‘‘to 300,000 lower respiratory tract 
infections in children under 18 months 
resulting in 15,000 hospitalizations each 
year’’—children, babies under 18 
months. 

Reduced lung function. 

Buildup of fluid in the middle ear. 

700,000 to 1 million asthmatic exacer- 
bations each year. 

That means attacks. About 700,000 to 
1 million each and every year as a re- 
sult of breathing smoke that other peo- 
ple create. It creates irritation of the 
eyes and nose and throat. 

Mr. President, I have my own experi- 
ence. I used to smoke. I used to smoke 
a lot. I thought it was fun. I smoked a 
couple or three packs of cigarettes a 
day. One day I came home. I have four 
kids. It was my youngest daughter who 
was then 7 years old. She said, “Daddy, 
don’t smoke.” 

I said “Why not?” 

She said, ‘Because in school we 
heard that if you smoke, you can get a 
black box in your throat. And, daddy, I 
love you and I don’t want you to have 
a black box in your throat.” 

That was my child asking me to pro- 
tect my health. 

It never occurred to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the process of my smok- 
ing that I was running a risk with my 
children. Heaven knows, there is no 
parent who has any sense of parental 
responsibility who would ever delib- 
erately put asbestos, benzene, or other 
toxins in an area where their kids are 
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going to play or sleep or eat or what 
have you. But we did not know at the 
time. 

Once this child reminded me of what 
my responsibility was to myself and 
thusly to them, that was the end of 
smoking. I tried to quit many times be- 
fore that. When I looked at that little 
face, that made the decision for me. 

I want to point out that this is not 
the first words we have heard on this 
matter. In a separate study, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association concluded that 
exposure to secondhand smoke in- 
creases the risk of lung cancer, heart 
disease, and emphysema. They reported 
that approximately 50 percent of all 
children are exposed to secondhand 
smoke. 

Mr. President, this is not church. I 
am not a preacher. But I do want to 
say to any parent who hears this mes- 
sage, when you light up the next time, 
think of that child’s face in front of 
you and see whether you want to blow 
smoke in his or her lungs, because that 
is what you are doing by allowing a 
child to inhale secondhand smoke. 

Furthermore, in 1986, the Surgeon 
General's report called secondhand 
smoke a hazard to nonsmokers’ health. 
Given that kind of evidence, the Fed- 
eral Government has to respond. We 
have in the past. In 1990, the Congress, 
with a great deal of labor, passed the 
Clean Air Act to regulate 189 hazardous 
air pollutants which were estimated to 
cause 1,500 deaths per year. 

Iremind you that in the earlier chart 
I cited the fact that 3,000 deaths a year 
are attributable to secondhand smoke. 

The Senate has passed my amend- 
ment to make all buildings smoke free. 
Unfortunately, it did not survive the 
conference. I think it is fair to say the 
deck was stacked on that one, Mr. 
President. The Senate had voted, 
though it was a voice vote. But we did 
not carry it through. 

Other Government agencies have 
acted to protect their employees. 
Cities have adopted new regulations re- 
stricting indoor smoking. We banned 
smoking on all domestic airline flights. 
I take pride in the fact that I was the 
author of that amendment in the Sen- 
ate. People who travel say constantly, 
“Thank you, FRANK LAUTENBERG. It is 
the best thing we had.” 

I, in some way, take credit also, per- 
haps unfairly and perhaps immodestly, 
for having started the roll against 
smoking in this country because people 
saw how pleasant it was suddenly to be 
in the cabin of an airliner and not have 
to suck up your neighbor’s smoke. It 
was a real treat, and those who work in 
those airplanes treat me almost in a 
saintly fashion when they recognize 
who I am because I have helped prevent 
their health from deteriorating. People 
said life is different. 

People say, “I worked in this air- 
plane. I used to work and cough and 
feel lousy. Now when I go to work it is 
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a pleasure. We do have other environ- 
mental problems with indoor air on 
airplanes. 

Mr. President, the White House, at 
the behest of the First Lady, the archi- 
tect of the President’s health care 
plan, is now smoke free. We have made 
a start, but we have a long way to go. 

We have protected ourselves, but we 
have not yet protected our children. 
And they, more than any other group 
in our society, are threatened by sec- 
ondhand smoke. 

Children are the most vulnerable 
members of our society. They depend 
on us to protect them and to safeguard 
their health. They are our future. Is it 
not time to give our kids, especially 
those who depend on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for valuable services like 
health care, preschool training, the 
same kind of protection we already af- 
ford to airplane travelers and some 
Federal workers? 

We should prohibit smoking in feder- 
ally funded institutions which serve 
children under the age of 18 imme- 
diately so that our kids can breath 
healthy air. 

Mr. President, some of my colleagues 
will argue that this amendment will 
cost nonprofit organizations and the 
Federal Government millions of dollars 
to comply. It is important to set the 
record straight. This is a no cost 
amendment. Nothing in this amend- 
ment requires entities to install new 
ventilating systems. The entities can 
simply prohibit smoking in the entire 
facility and obtain no smoking signs 
free of charge from the local cancer so- 
ciety. 

It is only if the entity chooses to 
allow smoking indoors that it must in- 
stall separate ventilation. This is com- 
pletely optional and up to the grantee. 
But I want my colleagues to know that 
entities have an option to fully comply 
with this amendment at no cost. 

Now, I would just like to mention 
some of the many organizations that 
have endorsed the Pro-Kids amend- 
ment: The American Cancer Society, 
American Lung Association, American 
Academy of Pediatrics, American Med- 
ical Association, American Nurses As- 
sociation, and the National Education 
Association, which represents many of 
our Nation's teachers. 

I have a brochure here that EPA has 
sent out. It is an attractive little pam- 
phlet that says ‘“‘Secondhand Smoke, 
What You Can Do About Secondhand 
Smoke As Parents, Decisionmakers, 
and Building Occupants.” Then it de- 
scribes how you protect your health 
and what you can do to reduce the 
health risks of passive smoking. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
pamphlet be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SECONDHAND SMOKE—WHAT You CAN DO 
ABOUT SECONDHAND SMOKE AS PARENTS, 
DECISIONMAKERS, AND BUILDING OCCUPANTS 
Protecting Your Health: What you can do 

to reduce the health risks of passive smok- 

ing. 
IN THE HOME 

Don’t smoke in your house or permit oth- 
ers to do so. 

If a family member insists on smoking in- 
doors, increase ventilation in the area where 
smoking takes place. Open windows or use 
exhaust fans. 

Do not smoke if children are present, par- 
ticularly infants and toddlers. They are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the effects of passive 
smoking. 

Don’t allow baby-sitters or others who 
work in your home to smoke in the house or 
near your children. 

WHERE CHILDREN SPEND TIME 

EPA recommends that every organization 
dealing with children have a smoking policy 
that effectively protects children from expo- 
sure to environmental tobacco smoke. 

Find out about the smoking policies of the 
day care providers, pre-schools, schools, and 
other care-givers for your children. 

Help other parents understand the serious 
health risks to children from secondhand 
smoke. Work with parent/teacher associa- 
tions, your school board and school adminis- 
trators, community leaders, and other con- 
cerned citizens to make your child's environ- 
ment smoke free. 

IN THE WORKPLACE 

EPA recommends that every company 
have a smoking policy that effectively pro- 
tects non-smokers from involuntary expo- 
sure to tobacco smoke. Many businesses and 
organizations already have smoking policies 
in place but these policies vary in their ef- 
fectiveness. 

If your company does not have a smoking 
policy that effectively controls secondhand 
smoke, work with appropriate management 
and labor organizations to establish one. 

Simply separating smokers and non- 
smokers within the same area, such as a caf- 
eteria, may reduce exposure, but nonsmokers 
will still be exposed to recirculated smoke or 
smoke drifting into nonsmoking areas. 

Prohibiting smoking indoors or limiting 
smoking to rooms that have been specially 
designed to prevent smoke from escaping to 
other areas of the building are the two op- 
tions that will effectively protect non- 
smokers, The costs associated with estab- 
lishing properly designed smoking rooms 
vary from building to building and are likely 
to be greater than simply eliminating smok- 
ing entirely. 

If smoking is permitted indoors, it should 
be in a room that meets several conditions: 

Air from the smoking room should be di- 
rectly exhausted to the outside by an ex- 
haust fan. Air from the smoking room should 
not be recirculated to other parts of the 
building. More air should be exhausted from 
the room than is supplied to it to make sure 
ETS doesn’t drift to surrounding spaces. 

The ventilation system should provide the 
smoking room with 60 cubic feet per minute 
(CFM) of supply air per smoker. This air is 
often supplied by air transferred from the 
doors (or near building ventilation system 
air intakes) where nonsmokers may have to 
pass through smoke from smokers con- 
gregated near doorways. Some employers 
have set up outdoor areas equipped with 
shelters and ashtrays to accommodate smok- 
ers. 

IN RESTAURANTS AND BARS 

Know the law concerning smoking in your 

community. Some communities have banned 
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smoking in places such as restaurants en- 
tirely. Others require separate smoking 
areas in restaurants, although most rely on 
simply separating smokers and nonsmokers 
within the same space, which may reduce 
but not eliminate involuntary exposure to 
ETS 


If smoking is permitted, placement of 
smoking areas should be determined with 
some knowledge of the ventilation charac- 
teristics of the space to minimize nonsmoker 
exposure. For example, nonsmoking areas 
should be near air supply ducts while smok- 
ing areas should be near return registers or 
exhausts. 

Ask to be seated in nonsmoking areas as 
far from smokers as possible. 

If your community does not have a smok- 
ing control ordinance, urge that one be en- 
acted. If your local ordinances are not suffi- 
ciently protective, urge your local govern- 
ment officials to take action. 

Few restrictions have been imposed in bars 
where drinking and smoking seem to go to- 
gether. In the absence of state or local laws 
restricting smoking in bars, encourage the 
proprietor to consider his or her nonsmoking 
clientele, and frequent places that do so. 


IN OTHER INDOOR SPACES 


Does your state or community have laws 
addressing smoking in public spaces? Many 
states have laws prohibiting smoking in pub- 
lic facilities such as schools, hospitals, air- 
ports, bus terminals, and other public build- 
ings. Know the law. Take advantage of laws 
designed to protect you. Federal laws now 
prohibit smoking on all airline flights of six 
hours or less within the U.S. and on all inter- 
state bus travel. 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE FOR SMOKERS 


This is a difficult time to be a smoker. As 
the public becomes more aware that smok- 
ing is not only a hazard to you but also to 
others, nonsmokers are becoming more out- 
spoken, and smokers are finding themselves 
a beleaguered group. 

If you choose to smoke, here are some 
things you can do to help protect the people 
close to you: 

Don't smoke around children. Their lungs 
are very susceptible to smoke. If you are ex- 
pecting a child, quit smoking. 

Take an active role in the development of 
your company’s smoking policy. Encourage 
the offering of smoking cessation programs 
for those who want them. 

Keep your home smoke free. Nonsmokers 
can get lung cancer from exposure to your 
smoke. Because smoke lingers in the air, 
people may be exposed even if they are not 
present while you smoke. If you must smoke 
inside, limit smoking to a room where you 
can open windows for cross-ventilation. Be 
sure the room in which you smoke has a 
working smoke detector to lessen the risk of 
fire. 

Test your home for radon. Radon contami- 
nation in combination with smoking is a 
much greater health risk than either one in- 
dividually. 

Don't smoke in an automobile with the 
windows closed if passengers are present. 
The high concentration of smoke in a small, 
closed compartment substantially increases 
the exposure of other passengers. 

More than two million people quit smoking 
every year, most of them on their own, with- 
out the aid of a program or medication. If 
you want to quit smoking, assistance is 
available. Smoking cessation programs can 
help. Your employer may offer programs, or 
ask your doctor for advice. 
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WHAT IS SECONDHAND SMOKE? 


Secondhand smoke is a mixture of the 
smoke given off by the burning end of a ciga- 
rette, pipe, or cigar, and the smoke exhaled 
from the lungs of smokers. 

This mixture contains more than 4,000 sub- 
stances, more than 40 of which are known to 
cause cancer in humans or animals and 
many of which are strong irritants. 

Secondhand smoke is also called environ- 
mental tobacco smoke (ETS); exposure to 
secondhand smoke is called involuntary 
smoking, or passive smoking. 


SECONDHAND SMOKE CAN CAUSE LUNG CANCER 
IN NONSMOKERS 


Secondhand smoke has been classified by 
the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) as a known cause of lung cancer in hu- 
mans (Group A carcinogen). 

Passive smoking is estimated by EPA to 
cause approximately 3,000 lung cancer deaths 
in nonsmokers each year. 


SECONDHAND SMOKE IS A SERIOUS HEALTH RISK 
TO CHILDREN 

The developing lungs of young children are 
also affected by exposure to secondhand 
smoke. 

Infants and young children whose parents 
smoke are among the most seriously affected 
by exposure to secondhand smoke, being at 
increased risk of lower respiratory tract in- 
fections such as pneumonia and bronchitis. 
EPA estimates that passive smoking is re- 
sponsible for between 150,000 and 300,000 
lower respiratory tract infections in infants 
and children under 18 months of age annu- 
ally, resulting in between 7,500 and 15,000 
hospitalizations each year. 

Children exposed to secondhand smoke are 
also more likely to have reduced lung func- 
tion and symptoms of respiratory irritation 
like cough, excess phlegm, and wheeze. 

Passive smoking can lead to a buildup of 
fluid In the middle ear, the most common 
cause of hospitalization of children for an op- 
eration. 

Asthmatic children are especially at risk. 
EPA estimates that exposure to secondhand 
smoke increases the number of episodes and 
severity of symptoms in hundreds of thou- 
sands of asthmatic children. EPA estimates 
that between 200,000 and 1,000,000 asthmatic 
children have their condition made worse by 
exposure to secondhand smoke. Passive 
smoking may also cause thousands of non- 
asthmatic children to develop the condition 
each year. 


OTHER HEALTH IMPLICATIONS 


Exposure to secondhand smoke causes irri- 
tation of the eye, nose, and throat. 

Passive smoking can also irritate the 
lungs, leading to coughing, excess phlegm, 
chest discomfort, and reduced lung function. 

Secondhand smoke may affect the cardio- 
vascular system, and some studies have 
linked exposure to secondhand smoke with 
the onset of chest pain. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, In- 
door Air Quality Information Clearinghouse, 
(IAQ INFO), P.O. Box 37133, Washington, DC 
20013-7133, 1-800-438-4318. 

Office on Smoking and Health/Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, Mail Stop 
K-50, 4770 Buford Highway, N.E., Atlanta, GA 
30341-3724, 404-488-5705. 

National Cancer Institute, Building 31, 
Room 10A24, 9000 Rockville Pike, Bethesda, 
MD 20892, 1-800-4-CANCER. 

National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, 
Information Center, P.O. Box 30105, Be- 
thesda, MD 20824-0105, 301-951-3260. 
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National Institute for Occupational Safety 
and Health, 4676 Columbia Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati, OH 45226-1998, 1-800-35-NIOSH. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. President, I 
sent a copy of this to all of my col- 
leagues, and I hope they will read it be- 
fore we vote on this issue. 

I will read an admonition contained 
in the brochure: 

EPA recommends that every organization 
dealing with children have a smoking policy 
that effectively protects children from expo- 
sure to environmental tobacco smoke. 

Mr. President, it has been 9 months 
since Congress received the EPA report 
we are using here today that concluded 
that secondhand smoke kills, and it 
makes our children sick. 

Since then, companies, States, and 
localities have adopted policies to pro- 
tect nonsmokers from this deadly car- 
cinogen. Even four shopping malls in 
my State—Cherry Hill, Bridgewater 
Commons, Echelon, and Woodbridge 
Center—have gone smoke free and have 
attracted a lot of new customers as a 
result of that. Even the U.S. Postal 
Service has gone smoke free, along 
with EPA, Health and Human Services, 
and the VA. 

What action has Congress taken to 
protect children from secondhand 
smoke? We have done nothing. Imagine 
that. The Post Office protects its work- 
ers from secondhand smoke, but we 
have not protected children whom we 
entice into these facilities because 
they are going to get better care, treat- 
ment, and health. We have not done 
anything to protect them. 

As author of the airline smoking ban, 
frankly I am embarrassed by this lack 
of action, We need to protect our chil- 
dren from secondhand smoke, and do it 
now, not sometime in the future. 

Mr. President, last week we heard 
President Clinton speak about the need 
to reform our health care system. He 
told us what Government could do to 
help, but he also warned us that Gov- 
ernment action alone was not enough. 
People need to act, as well. We need to 
change our policies as a Nation and our 
practices as individuals if we are going 
to have the kind of health care system 
that we need and deserve. 

Iam asking for a small change in na- 
tional policy and a small change in in- 
dividual behavior. This amendment is 
not revolutionary; it simply expands 
current restrictions and applies them 
to facilities serving children, It is not 
punitive. It does not prevent people 
from smoking or punish them if they 
do. It simply says they cannot do it 
where it exposes children to the harm- 
ful effects of their behavior. It is not 
based on a prejudice. It is a logical and 
necessary response to an unbroken 
record of objective scientific evidence. 

I hope my colleagues will support my 
amendment to protect children from 
this deadly carcinogen. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. I 
note that the Senator from Kentucky, 
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the Democratic whip, wanted to talk 
about this, and that the floor is his at 
the moment. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to express my support for 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from New Jersey, to ban smoking 
where federally funded children’s pro- 
grams are offered. 

Secondhand smoke is a serious haz- 
ard to the Nation’s health and econ- 
omy. Responsible for 3,000 lung cancer 
deaths a year—among nonsmokers— 
secondhand smoke drains $3 billion 
from the economy annually. 

In January the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency classified secondhand 
smoke as a potent carcinogen, citing in 
particular the toxin’s devastating ef- 
fects on children. Our Nations’s young- 
est are especially succeptable to any 
number of complications, including ear 
infections and respiratory disorders. 

As a long-time advocate of a smoke- 
less society, I would like to thank my 
colleague for his work toward protect- 
ing our Nation’s children from one of 
the most serious—and preventable— 
public health threats. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, first let me 
compliment my friend from New Jer- 
sey for what he is trying to do. No one 
who raises tobacco or supports the pro- 
gram for the companies is in favor of 
children smoking. And so on that 
point, we agree. So I have the dubious 
honor here to try to show the Senator 
where he is a little bit wrong. 

There are two things that this 
amendment requires. It requires enti- 
ties providing children services that re- 
ceive Federal funds to either ban 
smoking in areas accessible to chil- 
dren, or have separately ventilated 
areas. It allows a Federal agency pro- 
viding the Federal funds to waive the 
requirements for unspecified extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

The place that the Senator and I dif- 
fer—and I think my colleagues differ 
somewhat—tobacco is a whipping boy. 
He has been whipping tobacco almost 
ever since he arrived. I used to go in 
his office and I could hardly find him 
for the tobacco smoke and cigar 
smoke. But I enjoyed it; I like to 
smoke. I enjoy a good pipe. Nothing 
smells better to me than walking down 
the hall behind Senator Exon with his 
pipe smoke. I enjoy it. I like it. 

But what the Senator fails to do here 
is try to protect our children in a com- 
prehensive way. Sure, tobacco is a 
whipping boy, so he comes out with a 
big whip and, boy, it is all wrong. No 
one opposes protecting our children 
from harmful things they breathe in 
the air outside their homes. No one ob- 
jects to that. But there is more in the 
air than tobacco. There should be equal 
concern about radon. We do not hear 
anything about that. There should be 
equal concern about asbestos, form- 
aldehyde, lead, and other pollutants. 
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But, no; we come in and beat on to- 
bacco. We need to look at the com- 
prehensive picture of workplace air 
quality, not just smoking. 

These provisions will require sepa- 
rate ventilation, but who will pay the 
cost? He says there is no cost if you 
ban smoking. It is simple: Just ban 
smoking. But if you do not, then you 
have an unfunded mandate for State 
governments, local governments, Head 
Start centers, and other providers of 
children’s services who receive Federal 
funds. For State and local govern- 
ments, this is just another unfunded 
mandate. For Head Start centers, or 
other public service organizations, 
there are no funds to pay for ventila- 
tion. 

A total smoking ban is the only op- 
tion. So the only option is to ban 
smoking. Do not worry about radon or 
formaldehyde, or asbestos, lead, or 
other things in the air. 

So let us look at small businesses 
here who either rent space to providers 
or provide services. This is just another 
mandate that they will pay for and 
pass the cost through to those under- 
funded programs. 

All these costs may be unnecessary 
because once a comprehensive work- 
place air quality standard is devel- 
oped—and that is coming, Mr. Presi- 
dent—the Department of Labor, 
through OSHA, is expected to act on a 
comprehensive workplace air quality 
rule, which will obviously include pas- 
sive smoke. The provision puts the cart 
before the horse and may lead to un- 
necessary costs down the road. 

I was interested to listen to my 
friend talk about what a great thing he 
had accomplished when he banned 
smoke on airlines. He never has once 
worried about the quality of air in an 
airplane since that time. 

Let me quote stewardesses. He will 
quote stewardesses. A United Airlines 
flight attendant—and I have her 
name—with more than 9 years of serv- 
ice testified before the Subcommittee 
on Technology, Environment, and 
Aviation of the House Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology that 
she and her colleagues often experi- 
enced dizziness, nausea, headaches, and 
other health effects from poorer air- 
craft cabin air. She has become more 
aware of air quality complaints since 
the 1990 ban on smoking on most do- 
mestic flights and suggests to the sub- 
committee that air quality complaints 
prior to the ban were disguised by 
smoke. 

Let us not create the same problem 
with this one on our children. We need 
a comprehensive air quality standard. 

I quote Congressman VALENTINE at 
that time when we were focused almost 
entirely on smoking on the quality of 
the cabin air in airplanes, and I quote 
him: 

At that time I noted that the issue should 
be addressed in a more comprehensive man- 
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ner. I argued then and still argue today that 
we should review all aspects of air quality so 
that the guidelines that are adopted truly 
address the entire problem. 

It is easy—it is like a bunch of pit 
bulls coming at you when you try to 
defend tobacco in any way, and I un- 
derstand that better than anybody. 
You can see who is here helping me. 

But people say you are defending it 
because you represent a tobacco State. 
No, I am not. I remember the homes 
with formaldehyde. Children were sick, 
with a rash. It was horrible. We do not 
worry about that. We say all our prob- 
lems are smoking; if you do away with 
that, all our problems are over. Asbes- 
tos, radon—we need a comprehensive 
program. Those kids could be in a day 
care center with no smoke but form- 
aldehyde, and this amendment would 
not help them a bit. 

So, they seem to have generally lost 
the excitement. Once you got rid of 
smoking on airlines the excitement 
was gone. The excitement to me with 
my grandchildren is that we have com- 
prehensive air quality not just do away 
with smoking. 

Mr. President, I have another little 
thing. This is not funded by tobacco 
companies. It is the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine. Think about that. 
That is a pretty distinguished group of 
people, and they have had three re- 
search projects. Then it was confirmed. 
There were three projects. The acad- 
emicians around here understand the 
researcher. The research noted that the 
presence of nicotine and related sub- 
stances in the body fluid on non- 
smokers usually is interpreted to mean 
that people have been exposed to sec- 
ondhand smoke. But do you know what 
they were found to be exposed to? Po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, eggplant. They all 
have the substances of passive smoke. 

So, if you sit in a room with passive 
smoke and you have eaten potatoes, 
how do you check it? You check it 
through the bloodstream, and you have 
gotten it by eating potatoes. This 
study by Dr. Edward Domino and his 
colleagues at the University of Michi- 
gan, one study found that as little as 
one-third of an ounce of eggplant would 
provide the same nicotine as spending 3 
hours in a room with tobacco smoke, 
the researchers noted. And 5 ounces of 
potatoes, 84% ounces of ripe tomatoes, 
9% ounces of cauliflower provide a like 
amount of nicotine, they say. 

So, if we are going to do away with 
problems in the air, let us do it right. 
Let us do it right. You can have all 
kinds of reports, but I think if the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey wants to do 
something besides making smoke a 
whipping boy, he ought to come with a 
comprehensive program. 

The cabin air in airlines was accused 
of passing along TB. You know the sto- 
ries in California, four of them. So they 
acquired that in the cabin air. No. We 
got rid of smoke, cigarette smoke. The 
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excitement was gone so everything is 
fine. 

But I am not for smoking in front of 
kids at the day care center. I agree 
with the Senator. Most people do. But 
we cannot stop there. We have it in the 
mill. Why cannot we push that along? 
Sure, I am from a tobacco State, We 
grow tobacco. I understand what one 
must do. But I also stand here as a fa- 
ther and a grandfather saying, if you 
are going to clean up the air, do it 
right. Instead of being a whipping boy 
for one particular subject, let us begin 
to look at what is possible and do that. 
And what is impossible, let us try to 
get to that a little bit later. But the 
possible is a comprehensive rule as it 
relates to indoor air. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time, if I have any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 8 minutes 51 seconds remain- 
ing. The Senator from New Jersey has 
47 seconds remaining. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. What happens 
with the time that is undesignated at 
the moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If nei- 
ther Senator yields time, it will be de- 
ducted from each side equally. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
guess I have been outlasted, but I 
would say, very quickly, I just heard 
the best argument for my case ever. We 
just heard my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky—and he is a good 
friend. He is a witty fellow. He knows 
the business around here. He just fin- 
ished saying that if you are going to 
prevent death by tobacco smoke, it is 
not worth it because you have not pre- 
vented death from other sources. That 
is like saying do not worry about 
speeding, because the crash will kill 
you, not the speeding. 

Mr. President, everyone knows we 
have been working on radon, indoor 
cabin air, you name it. But it is spe- 
cious to suggest that if we cannot pre- 
vent all of the other causes for sickness 
or death, we ought not to prevent this 
one. 

Mr. President, I hope we are going to 
go ahead with this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield for that? 

Mr. FORD. I did not hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. The Senator 
from New Jersey has a parliamentary 
inquiry and asked whether the Senator 
from Kentucky yields. 

Mr. FORD. I do not mind. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank my 
friend from Kentucky. 

It is a question. We asked for the 
yeas and nays. We are waiting for a 
second. It is pending a Republican ap- 
pearance; is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I say to my 
friend from New Jersey, even though 
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we disagree on this position, we are not 
disagreeable with each other, and I will 
be glad to wait until any time so that 
he can have the yeas and nays for an up 
or down vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is with- 
drawn. It can be renewed at any time. 

The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I just 
think my position has just been mis- 
represented. I am not for leaving ciga- 
rette smoke in the room with small 
children. I think that we ought to look 
at all of the problems that are there, 
including passive smoke, formalde- 
hyde, lead, asbestos, all of that, and 
make it a clean environment for the 
children. 

If a local day care center decides that 
they want to let their people smoke, 
then it is an extra expense because this 
bill mandates ventilation in an area 
that will not be accessed to the chil- 
dren. I really have no problem with 
that except we do not pay for it. We 
add another mandate and we do not 
pay for it. 

I hear all the yelling. You know, 
some people around here used to be a 
little bit more liberal than they are 
now. They have become a little more 
conservative, more so than they have 
been. It is getting close to 1994 and I 
understand that very well, more than 
most folks in here, I think. 

The only thing I am pleading here is 
that I think we ought to support this 
amendment. I do not have any problem 
with it, except we are not doing a com- 
prehensive job. Iam not sure if you had 
a choice between getting rid of form- 
aldehyde and passive smoke what the 
choice would be. 

I have not seen anybody out here on 
the floor jumping up and down trying 
to hurry up OSHA to accelerate their 
comprehensive study. I have not heard 
anybody out here saying anything 
about that. Once we got the cabin air 
worked out with no smoke in it, it has 
gotten worse. That has been tried. That 
has been tried. And what has hap- 
pened? We have not cleaned up the 
cabin air in the airplanes. It still has 
more problems today, probably, than it 
had before, because, as Congressman 
VALENTINE said, we have lost the ex- 
citement. The whipping boy is gone. 

Well, I am going to go home and get 
so excited and I am going to eat some 
potatoes and cauliflower and tomatoes 
tonight. That way I will not have to 
smoke a lot of cigarettes. I have a lot 
of nicotine in my system. 

Iam not going against researchers. I 
did not ask them to do it. It was on the 
wire. No one from the tobacco industry 
that I know of went to the University 
of Michigan and had them make the 
study. There were four studies, three 
that found it, two that confirmed it, 
and now they gave the report to the 
New England Journal of Medicine. 
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So, Mr. President, I hope that we will 
support this amendment. I think it is 
legislation on an appropriations bill. I 
hope that, at some point, we could get 
around to getting a comprehensive pro- 
gram. And it is out there. I do not un- 
derstand why we keep coming at it 
with this one issue, one issue, one 
issue. 

Well, he prides himself in trying to 
stop people from smoking cigarettes. 
Well, more power to him. But let us do 
it the right way if we are going to start 
cleaning up the air indoors. And so 
when we clean up the air indoors, then 
we will have a comprehensive program 
and passive smoke will be included. 

How much time do I have remaining, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes and 18 seconds re- 
maining. 

Mr. FORD. I am going to reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

I understand the provision here that 
if I suggest the absence of a quorum it 
will be charged only against this Sen- 
ator. There is no time on the other one. 
I do not know whether there are any 
other colleagues here who wish to de- 
bate this. I feel a little bit like a piece 
of raw meat. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we do not have colleagues here from 
the other side. I would, nevertheless, 
submit a request to have a rollicall vote 
here and ask once again for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, do I not 
have some time left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Your watch is faster than 
mine. 

I just wanted to say that the article 
I read about the nicotine and vegeta- 
bles and so forth was dated August 6, 
1993, from the State Ledger from New- 
ark, NJ. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, if 
I may correct the RECORD. The name of 
the paper is the Star Ledger, the larg- 
est paper in the State. 

Mr. HELMS. Well, Mr. President, 
here we go again. The Senator from 
New Jersey is once again waging his 
vendetta against those Americans who 
choose to smoke. I suggest that all 
Senators feel free to vote for the 
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amendment even though it is not about 
whether people should smoke around 
young children. It is a meaningless 
amendment, a political exercise. No, 
the amendment in question attempts 
to mandate a nonsmoking policy in 
thousands of buildings and homes 
where child services are provided under 
the pretense of protecting children 
from environmental tobacco smoke or 
ETS. 

Mr. President, the debate over ETS is 
purely an emotional one, and I recog- 
nize that numerous politicians and 
agencies—notably the Environmental 
Protection Agency—have a vendetta 
against tobacco. However, there is no 
justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment to rush into smoking bans based 
on EPA’s questionable findings. EPA 
studies regarding tobacco are little 
more than antismoking diatribes in 
which science has been prostituted and 
readily ignored in order to have a po- 
litically correct result. 

The only thing these studies prove is 
EPA’s willingness to sacrifice science 
in order to reach a predetermined ide- 
ology. 

Mr. President, I will not consume 
time arguing about this amendment 
and nobody should misconstrue that 
this Senator believes it is OK to smoke 
around young children. We all want to 
protect children, and if the Senator 
from New Jersey has an amendment 
prohibiting smoking in child care fa- 
cilities, I will vote for it. But that is 
not the case here. 

The separate ventilation requirement 
in this amendment would prohibit 
smoking throughout an establishment 
if child care services are provided any- 
where in that building or home. Now I 
am not an expert on ventilation sys- 
tems, but I assure my colleagues that 
virtually no homes have separate ven- 
tilation systems. 

For ventilation in larger buildings, I 
would use as an example the building 
that houses the U.S. Capitol Police 
Headquarters—located across the park- 
ing lots from the Dirksen and Hart Of- 
fice Buildings. Most of my colleagues 
have seen that building, and I don’t 
think anybody would argue that it isa 
good building—with seven floors and 
dozens of offices on each floor. But it 
has a single ventilation system. 

Mr. President, that means that a 
building of that size could have a child 
care facility on the ground floor at one 
end, and, under the Lautenberg amend- 
ment, a smoker would be prohibited 
from lighting a cigarette at the other 
end of the seventh floor. Well, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey can call that pro- 
tecting our children, but I think it isa 
thinly veiled attempt to impose wide- 
ranging control over citizens who 
choose to smoke. 

Mr. President, I want my colleagues 
to be sure about what this amendment 
is truly about: The antismoking zeal- 
ots and the EPA want total control 
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over smoking and smokers. And rather 
than attack indoor pollutants such as 
radon gas and asbestos, they will use 
shoddily prepared science as justifica- 
tion to point the finger at tobacco 
smoke and smokers. I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment of- 
fered by Senator LAUTENBERG. The 
amendment, of which I am a cosponsor, 
has a simple purpose: It is designed to 
protect children from the debilitating 
and potentially fatal effects of second- 
hand smoke, while they are participat- 
ing in federally funded health care and 
day care as well as Federal programs 
such as Head Start and WIC. 

The amendment is straightforward, 
mandating any federally-funded pro- 
gram which is involved in providing di- 
rect services such as day-care, medical 
care or counseling to children under 
the age of 18, to adopt a no smoking 
policy in the facility where such serv- 
ices are provided. The policy, however, 
need not apply to portions of the facil- 
ity which are not normally occupied by 
the children, so long as such areas have 
a separate ventilation system. 

The amendment does include a waiv- 
er procedure. A program can petition 
for an exemption to the no smoking 
rule by outlining in writing the extenu- 
ating circumstances which make it dif- 
ficult or impossible to comply. In such 
a situation, the program must assure 
that it will adopt an alternative policy 
that will protect children from second 
hand smoke to the maximum extent 
possible. 

Now why are we making such a ruck- 
us about this? Why are we saying to 
these program directors that you can- 
not continue to receive Federal funding 
unless you have taken significant steps 
to protect children from secondhand 
smoke? 

The answer is that recent reports 
from both the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the American Heart 
Association have provided unequivocal 
evidence that environmental tobacco 
smoke is harmful to our health and es- 
pecially to the health of our children. 
These reports label secondhand smoke 
“a known carcinogen," which poses an 
unacceptably high risk of respiratory 
and heart disease. The EPA report, 
which adds to similar warnings already 
sounded by the National Research 
Council and the Surgeon General, zeros 
in specifically on the effects of ciga- 
rette smoke on children. 

The report concludes that the wide- 
spread exposure to environmental to- 
bacco smoke presents a serious and 
substantial public health risk. Second- 
hand smoke not only aggravates up to 
one million existing cases of childhood 
asthma each year but increases the 
risk of lower respiratory tract infec- 
tions such as pneumonia and bron- 
chitis. 
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Children are especially vulnerable to 
the effects of tobacco smoke. The 
amendment we are offering today is an 
attempt to shield them from this dan- 
ger. If adopted, it will assure that 
young children, at least during the 
time they are participating in federally 
funded programs, will be safe from sec- 
ond hand smoke. 

The studies have been completed. It 
is time to take action. This is a modest 
but concrete step toward providing pro- 
tections for the group identified as 
being most susceptible to the effects of 
secondhand tobacco smoke: our chil- 
dren. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in supporting this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment numbered 971 offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the role. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. LUGAR] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 95, 
nays 3, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 291 Leg.] 


YEAS—95 
Akaka Exon McCain 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boren Graham Moynihan 
Boxer Gramm Murkowski 
Bradley Grassley Murray 
Breaux Gregg Nickles 
Brown Harkin Nunn 
Bryan Hatch Packwood 
Bumpers Hatfield Pell 
Burns Heflin Pressler 
Byrd Hollings Reid 
Campbell Hutchison Riegle 
Chafee Inouye Robb 
Coats Jeffords Rockefeller 
Cochran Johnston Roth 
Cohen Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Conrad Kempthorne Sasser 
Coverdell Kennedy Shelby 
Craig Kerrey Simon 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Kohl Smith 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Stevens 
Dodd Levin Thurmond 
Dole Lieberman Warner 
Domenici Lott Wellstone 
Dorgan Mack Wofford 
Durenberger Mathews 
NAYS—3 
Faircloth Helms Wallop 
NOT VOTING—2 
Lugar Pryor 
So the amendment (No. 971) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 
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Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized. 


VISIT BY SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, I want to take 
note of the fact that we are honored by 
the presence of a distinguished visitor 
on the floor of the Senate at this time, 
the Honorable Betty Boothroyd, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons of 
Great Britain. 

She is the first woman in 600 years to 
serve in that position and the first per- 
son in nearly 160 years to be a member 
of the opposition party and still be 
elected as Speaker. The latter is a 
practice we do not encourage in this 
country. But Senator DOLE and I and 
Senator PELL and others had the honor 
of meeting the Speaker earlier, and I 
would like at this time to ask all of my 
colleagues to join in welcoming her. 

{Applause.] 

Iam going to momentarily ask for a 
recess to give Senators an opportunity 
to do that. But I would like to call 
upon my distinguished colleague, Sen- 
ator COHEN, who also has a guest 
present at this time. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY 
DATO’SERI ANWAR IBRAHIM, FI- 
NANCE MINISTER OF MALAYSIA 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to first announce that this is not 
officially Maine Day. My junior col- 
league from Maine has had the privi- 
lege of introducing a distinguished 
guest. It occurs that on the very same 
occasion we have another important 
visitor here, the Finance Minister of 
Malaysia, Mr. Dato’seri Anwar 
Ibrahim. 

He is here with us on the floor of the 
Senate, and we want to welcome him. 
He is an extraordinary individual: very 
young, as you can see, and also ex- 
traordinarily talented; and he is about 
to become the No. 2 official in his coun- 
try. Obviously, he has even greater as- 
pirations beyond that. 

So we wanted to take this occasion 
to welcome him here as well. 


RECESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 3 minutes to permit 
Senators to greet our colleagues. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 5:01 p.m., recessed until 5:05 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer [Ms. MIKULSKI]. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the U.S. Sen- 
ate is the Labor-HHS appropriations 
bill, and the committee amendment on 
page 9. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I un- 
derstand that Senator BRADLEY had an 
amendment which I believe is accept- 
able. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing committee amendments be laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 972 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress regarding consolidation of Federal 
education programs) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] proposes an amendment numbered 972. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 62, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 306. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) according to the recent National Per- 
formance Review, there are currently 230 dis- 
tinct programs in the Department of Edu- 
cation, 160 of which award grants through 245 
national competitions each year; 

(2) many of these programs overlap in pur- 
pose and orientation, differing only in the 
administrative requirements such programs 
impose on applicants and the Department of 
Education; 

(3) as an example, the goal of reforming 
schools is funded through at least 4 programs 
assisted under this Act, including the pro- 
grams assisted under chapter 2 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (block grants), the Fund for the 
Improvement and Reform of Schools and 
Teaching, and Secretary's Fund for Innova- 
tion in Education, and a new program estab- 
lished under Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, which has not yet become law; 

(4) the overhead at the Department of Edu- 
cation to administer each separate program, 
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and the cost to States, localities and schools 
of preparing applications, planning ahead, 
and managing funds under each program di- 
verts scarce resources from schools and stu- 
dents; 

(5) some Federal programs serve purposes 
which would be better served by consolida- 
tion into a single flexible grant, a few serve 
purposes that could be met without Federal 
assistance, and some programs are obsolete; 

(6) in the Department of Education's inter- 
nal study for the National Performance Re- 
view, the Department indicated that the De- 
partment had identified 41 programs that 
could be eliminated or consolidated into 
other programs; 

(T) this Act takes a significant step toward 
consolidation by eliminating funding for 13 
programs, and the Department of Education 
has begun a serious effort to consolidate pro- 
grams, as is appropriate, in the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, but much more remains to 
be done; and 

(8) the Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Commission offers a successful model 
for cutting government spending despite 
powerful interests within and outside of the 
Congress dedicated to protecting specific 
projects or programs. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) within 6 months of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Department of Edu- 
cation should prepare and submit to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
of the Senate and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives a legislative package reflecting the 
President’s National Performance Review 
plan to consolidate Federal education pro- 
grams; 

(2) the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources of the Senate and the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should consider the package 
submitted by the Department of Education 
and should report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, bills propos- 
ing to consolidate Federal education pro- 
grams; 

(3) the leadership of each House of the Con- 
gress should establish— 

(A) a process for considering a bill de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) under which such 
bill would be subject to a single vote of ap- 
proval or disapproval by such House; or 

(B) a comparable process to minimize the 
possibility that individual programs will be 
excepted from the consolidation; and 

(4) the objective of the consolidation 
should be, first, to find savings by reducing 
the administrative costs to both the Depart- 
ment of Education and to States and local- 
ities that are due to redundant programs, 
and second, to maximize the impact of Fed- 
eral education dollars, but not to reduce our 
Nation's overall investment in schools and 
students. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, 
when I talk with New Jersey citizens 
about the Federal budget, taxes and 
the deficit, I hear the same question 
over and over again: ‘‘Aren’t there 
thousands of redundant, obsolete pro- 
grams in the Government that we can 
get rid of?” And even though all the 
domestic discretionary programs in the 
entire Government, the good and the 
wasteful, add up to less than the defi- 
cit, the basic answer is “Yes.” There 
are too many categorical programs, 
and too many of them overlap and too 
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many are obsolete. Because of these 
programs, Government costs too much 
and responds too slowly. 

One of the three or four areas of Gov- 
ernment most notable for the prolifera- 
tion of duplicative programs is Federal 
aid to education. The recent National 
Performance Review of Government 
identified 230 distinct programs in the 
Department of Education, of which 160 
award grants through 245 national 
competitions. In recommending a re- 
duction in the number of programs to 
189, the Performance Review cites in- 
ternal Department of Education docu- 
ments concluding that 41 programs 
could be eliminated or consolidated. 

The Department will spend about 
$250 million next year on administra- 
tion and management, excluding the 
administrative costs of the enormous 
student loan program. On a very rough 
average, that is about $1 million per 
program, though obviously some cost 
much more to administer and some 
much less. But even if no programs are 
eliminated, by consolidating 230 pro- 
grams to 189 we could aim to save as 
much as $41 million in administrative 
costs alone. The National Performance 
Review estimates that consolidation 
could save up to $515 million over 6 
years to be redirected to other edu- 
cational priorities. 

The National Performance Review 
cites education programs that are vir- 
tually identical, such as the National 
Science Scholars Program and the Na- 
tional Academy of Space, Science and 
Technology, both of which award schol- 
arships to advance math, science and 
engineering students. I would call to 
the Senate’s attention four more pro- 
grams funded in this bill, which are not 
identical, but all of which address the 
urgent cause of school reform: The 
chapter 2 block grant, the fund for the 
improvement and reform of schools and 
teaching, the fund for innovation in 
education, and an innovative program 
established under the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act, which has not yet 
become law. Most of these are pro- 
grams that creative States and school 
districts have used well; some are con- 
sistently excellent. But if you look at 
them from the point of view of a state 
or local school administrator, in the 
process of seeking funds to help with 
school reform, they will all look the 
same, except they require four applica- 
tions four planning processes, and four 
sets of regulations, instead of one. 


The idea of consolidating and sim- 
plifying these fragmented education 
programs is not new. It has been pro- 
posed by the last three presidents, by 
the National Governors Association, 
and by the Appropriations Committees 
in both the House and Senate. Some 
progress has been made, particularly in 
this bill, which eliminates 13 unneces- 
sary programs. But most of the pro- 
grams persist, protected by legislators 
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who have a personal interest in pre- 
serving their original concept, or by in- 
fluential associations whose Washing- 
ton offices focus on maintaining just 
one or two Federal programs which 
benefit their members. I would draw 
the analogy to defense base closure, 
where for a decade or more we knew 
there was a need to close redundant 
military bases but the political process 
would not let it happen. Therefore, I 
offer this amendment, which expresses 
the sense of the Senate that we should 
take up a comprehensive proposal to 
consolidate education programs and 
vote on it as a package, before it can be 
watered down, on the model of the suc- 
cessful procedure established by the 
Defense Base Closure and Realignment 
Commission. 

The analogy to defense base closing 
is not precise, since most of these pro- 
grams do not serve a single region, or 
provide the strongest employment base 
for a small community in the way that 
bases do. In most cases, their actual 
funding stream is so small, on the 
order of $3 or $4 million, that their real 
value is symbolic. To their supporters, 
they represent affirmation from Wash- 
ington that a particular subject or edu- 
cational technique, such as law-related 
education or consumer and home- 
making education, is important to the 
Nation. But we can no longer afford to 
protect programs just to send a mes- 
sage. 

These fragmented programs have per- 
sisted through the last decade and a 
half not so much because legislators 
support them in exactly their current 
form, but because we have not trusted 
the previous administrations, and pre- 
vious Secretaries of Education, to hon- 
estly consolidate programs without 
eviscerating their purposes. We have 
not trusted that they would consoli- 
date without cutting our Nation’s total 
investment in education. The associa- 
tions and education organizations that 
protect each program also operate on a 
culture of mistrust, professionally 
wary that any change that might give 
local school districts or the Depart- 
ment of Education more flexibility will 
ultimately come at the expense of the 
program their members support. 

Those years of mistrust within Gov- 
ernment, and between its branches, 
came with a heavy price. The price, 
which we are paying today, is a deep 
and legitimate public mistrust of Gov- 
ernment altogether, in all its branches 
and departments. It is born of a convic- 
tion that Government cannot make 
choices among programs, eliminate ob- 
solete programs, stand up to the nar- 
row interests that protect those pro- 
grams, or set clear priorities. 

With an administration honestly 
committed to education, there is no 
reason to mistrust its intention to con- 
solidate small programs in this depart- 
ment. There is no longer, if there ever 
was, a basis for the mistrust that leads 
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us to protect programs beyond their 
useful lives. It’s time to work together 
to give this Department a coherent 
purpose, a clear focus that makes sense 
to the people who work there, to States 
and localities, and to educators and 
students. The Department of Education 
can work better and cost much less. 

I developed this amendment in a con- 
tinuing effort to find ways to cut un- 
necessary Government spending on 
these fiscal year 1994 appropriations 
bills. I considered proposing the elimi- 
nation of some of these education pro- 
grams, but what I did not want to do 
was to reduce our Nation’s overall in- 
vestment in education. Appropriations 
is a blunt instrument for consolidating 
programs or making them more effi- 
cient. And the President and the De- 
partment of Education seem deter- 
mined to follow through on the rec- 
ommendations of the National Per- 
formance Review. So I chose instead to 
offer this amendment to put the Senate 
on record that we welcome that effort, 
that we will take it seriously, and that 
we will try to protect the proposal 
from the kind of narrow-interest 
amendments that, as with base closing, 
might mean that we wind up with just 
as many fragmented programs as be- 
fore. 

I would like to thank the managers 
of this bill, Senators HARKIN and SPEC- 
TER, for accepting this amendment. 
And I would thank Senators KENNEDY 
and KASSEBAUM, the chairman and 
ranking member, respectively, of the 
committee that will ultimately be re- 
sponsible for consolidating these pro- 
grams. I look forward to working close- 
ly with them as this effort goes for- 
ward. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, I 
congratulate our distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey on this amend- 
ment to eliminate the duplication 
within the Department of Education 
and in all of the education programs. 

There is a reservation I have about 
reporting it back without an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate or on 
the floor of the House. I inquire of my 
colleague from New Jersey if his 
amendment covers only the Depart- 
ment of Education, or would it seek to 
cover education programs at other de- 
partments? For example, there are edu- 
cation lines, I know, in the Department 
of Justice. There are education lines in 
many departments, which might well 
be served by this kind of a consolidated 
approach. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I would cover only 
the Department of Education. 

Mr. SPECTER. Would the Senator 
from New Jersey consider it wise—and 
I am not suggesting making a change 
in this amendment, because we can do 
it in a later amendment, but why not 
include education programs as they 
exist in other departments? 

Mr. BRADLEY. That merits consid- 
eration, and perhaps at a future time 
we can do that. 
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Mr. SPECTER. I think that would be 
a good idea because as we work 
through just this one subcommittee 
bill with three Departments—Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation—I find there are many overlap- 
ping functions. So I think the idea of 
consolidating education functions is a 
very good one. 

On that subject, I might comment, 
Madam President, that in reading the 
239-page draft on President Clinton's 
health program, I find that it deals 
with many programs which are now 
funded by this appropriations sub- 
committee. And it is a source of con- 
cern to me as to how the plan would be 
coordinated with what we do on this 
subcommittee. Senator HARKIN and I 
have gone over the sheets that cover 
all these individual items, and I wonder 
how all of this is going to be worked 
out because we have provided funding 
for so many of the programs which are 
itemized in the President’s health pro- 
gram. 

I might say, in addition, that I much 
prefer the approach of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey—in 
sending this back to the education au- 
thorizing committees than an approach 
on reinventing Government, which is 
lodged in the hands of our former col- 
league, now the Vice President. As I 
see Vice President GORE work through 
the reinventing Government program, 
it has been a source, again, of great 
concern of mine that those programs 
might better be taken up by the edu- 
cation authorizing committees which 
have worked with these programs for 
years, and probably should have done 
this before. But now, as I understand 
it, the authorizing committee is in 
agreement with what Senator BRADLEY 
has proposed. 

So I think this is a good way to ap- 
proach the issue. I would like to see all 
of the education functions under one 
umbrella since we now have the De- 
partment of Education, even though 
some in the past had sought to elimi- 
nate it. 

The other comment that I have to 
make relates to the absence of a vote. 
I voted against the Base Closing Com- 
mission because I did not think that 
Congress really did a serious enough 
job trying to tackle that problem it- 
self. I understand the political prob- 
lems with closing bases, but I thought 
we should have done more to solve that 
ourselves. 

I voted against fast-tracking the 
North American Free-Trade Agreement 
because, again, I think one of the most 
important prerogatives of a Member of 
this body is to offer amendments look- 
ing also not only after our State’s in- 
terest but the national interest. 

That is an aspect that I materially 
disagree with, and I know this is a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution and I do 
not intend to call for a vote or do more 
than register my own objection. But I 
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would be interested in inquiring of the 
distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey, because I know he always likes in- 
quiries, why he thinks that it is good 
to have a fast track. 

Why not let Senator HARKIN and the 
rest of us offer amendments? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
will answer the Senator’s question by 
saying I think the last three Presidents 
proposed consolidating education pro- 
grams, and none have been successful 
because there were a number of rather 
smaller interests that fought vocifer- 
ously to keep their particular part of 
the pie. 

That is why today we end up with 230 
separate education programs and end 
up spending $41 million more in admin- 
istrative costs to administer them 
when the performance review said we 
could cut it from 230 to 189. I tend to 
think if you had one vote, you would be 
more likely to achieve this objective. 

Mr. SPECTER. If I may understand, 
Madam President, and if I may inquire 
further of the Senator from New Jersey 
why that is the case. If someone has an 
interest in the program and they want 
to accept it, let us vote on it. It does 
not stop someone from articulating the 
view that the committee report is 
wrong. 

All the wisdom does not lie within 
any particular committee, except per- 
haps with the defense appropriations 
subcommittee. Why not have the votes 
come? We can discuss that further at a 
later time. 

I like the idea of Senators being able 
to offer amendments, state reasons, 
and let the group vote them up or 
down. 

We do not offer a lot of amendments. 
There is reluctance to bring an amend- 
ment to a floor vote unless an individ- 
ual Member has a very strong sense 
that he or she can win or he or she 
wants to make a real point. 

So I like to see that latitude, but 
subject to the comments I made, I 
agree on this side and we will accept 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes, I will. 

Mr. INOUYE. Is it the Senator's in- 
tention to cover education programs 
for Native Americans in his sense-of- 
the-Senate amendment? 

Mr. BRADLEY. It covers only edu- 
cation programs that are administered 
by the Department of Education. 

Mr. INOUYE. Even those that benefit 
only Native Americans? 

Mr. BRADLEY. In programs that 
benefit Native Americans or other De- 
partment of Education programs, they 
would be one of the 230 existing pro- 
grams. 

Mr. INOUYE. So that would come 
under the impact of the Senator’s 
sense-of-the-Senate amendment? 
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Mr. BRADLEY. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii, 
yes; that is true. 

In the performance review, no pro- 
gram that I am aware of that affects 
Native American education was a part 
of the consolidation recommendation. 
There still would be, under the per- 
formance review 189 separate education 
programs. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
will accept the amendment, at least 
the spirit of the amendment. I think 
what the Senator is trying to get to is 
to get some consolidation of these nu- 
merous programs in the Department of 
Education. 

I might just point out—as the Sen- 
ator in his resolution pointed out—this 
subcommittee did bite the bullet this 
year. We eliminated 13 programs in the 
Department of Education. About six of 
those were in the national performance 
review. So we already started that 
process. 

So I think it indicates that we are 
capable here in the Congress of consoli- 
dating and streamlining programs. I 
did not think it was a particularly hard 
job to do. I got a few hits on it, of 
course. You always get a few hits 
whenever you do things like that. That 
is what we are paid to do. Sometimes 
you have to bear up under that. 

But I understand what the Senator is 
trying to do. I do have a serious ques- 
tion about what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania raised, and that is that 
the bill would come out on the floor 
subject to a single vote without any 
amendments. I understand that is the 
way the base closure provision works. 

But in many cases, these education 
programs are not like a military base 
which may be located in one Senator’s 
State or in a Congressman’s district, 
and we understand how it becomes very 
difficult to close that base. 

These education programs, by and 
large, have come about through a Sen- 
ator or a Representative seeing a need 
that is unmet, a group whose education 
needs are not adequately responded to. 
I am thinking now, of course, of edu- 
cation for the disabled, for example. 

Again, it took specific legislation au- 
thorizing and then appropriations to 
meet the unique needs of young chil- 
dren who are disabled and to make sure 
they got a free and appropriate public 
education. That was Public Law 94-142. 

So a lot of programs have been built 
up around that because one shoe does 
not fit all sizes, I heard someone say 
earlier here today. 

While I am in favor of consolidation 
and streamlining and weeding out pro- 
grams—because we have done that; we 
started the process of doing that—I am 
just hopeful that we would do it ina 
very careful manner and not just do it 
in a way that gives the national per- 
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formance review a sort of a super 
parliamentary role. 

After all, as I said, this is not like a 
base that is in one area, that has 
served its need and perhaps has no 
function any longer in our national se- 
curity framework. These are programs 
that spread across the populace, in 
most cases. The Senator may be right. 
There may be a few that are specific to 
a certain area. More often than not, 
they spread across the populace, na- 
tionally. 

I do not know that I would want to 
give up my right as an elected official 
representing the taxpayers of my 
State—and indeed representing the 
taxpayers of every other State, since I 
am a U.S. Senator and not a State sen- 
ator—to exercise due diligence in mak- 
ing sure that certain populations and 
certain groups that may not have eco- 
nomic power, that may not have a 
strong backing, let us say, from inter- 
ests, to make sure that their needs are 
met, also. I do not know that a na- 
tional performance review committee 
will pay that kind of due care and dili- 
gence. 

So I just raise this as a concern I 
have of having this come out in an up- 
or-down vote without any ability to 
amend it whatsoever. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
respond to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa by saying I share many of 
his concerns. I considered proposing 
amendments actually to eliminate edu- 
cation programs on this appropriations 
bill, but I decided that the appropria- 
tions bills are a little blunt instrument 
to achieve that end, and it is better to 
have the authorizing committees work 
through in conjunction with the ad- 
ministration their own set of rec- 
ommendations for consolidation. 

It is my own personal view that it 
would be difficult to have those rec- 
ommendations survive without an up- 
or-down vote on the floor, but that is 
this Senator’s own personal view, and I 
know that this is not going to be done 
by rubber stamp of any performance re- 
view standards. This is going to be 
worked through and reported out of the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee in the Senate and the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives. They will consider all 
of the competing claims. 

Again, this is not a meat-ax ap- 
proach. I think that sensitivity should 
be given to those who are weaker and 
less able to get their voices heard by 
the legislative process, and that is 
what I hope will happen, both within 
the administration and in the commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. HARKIN. If the Senator will 
yield, Madam President, I appreciate 
that. It is just that a lot of times, these 
programs—and we have looked at 
them; believe me, we have looked at 
them. Senator SPECTER has looked at 
them, too; I know that. A lot of times, 
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you take a program, and it may be 
very small in the totality of what we 
are spending on education; it may be 
very small. 

Those are always the easiest to 
eliminate. It is the big ones that have 
a big constituency that are the hardest 
to consolidate or to eliminate, if the 
case may be that. 

Again, that is what I worry about. It 
may be a small program, it may be in- 
significant in terms of the overall im- 
pact on education, but it meets a real 
need of a very small populace. 

I guess I just express the concern 
that I have that there needs to be some 
recourse for those groups or those pop- 
ulations, whether it is Native Ameri- 
cans or whoever it might be, who have 
the resources of those of us here in this 
body to exercise, as I said, that over- 
sight. And to just have that one vote 
up or down, I do not know if that pro- 
tects them all that much. 

Well, it is just a concern I have and 
I have voiced it. Like I say, I will ac- 
cept the amendment, but it is just a 
concern I have. And I will express it 
further. If, indeed, this sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution starts to find its way 
into legislation, I will seek to have 
some input to ensure that we have 
some protections for those groups. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I say to the Senator, 
I understand his concern, and I agree 
with part of it. That is why, in the 
amendment, there is part A and part B. 
Part B says ‘‘comparable process,” in- 
stead of simply a process for consider- 
ing a bill described in which there 
would be an up-or-down vote. 

So there is some flexibility in the 
amendment. It is my personal view 
that it should be the up-or-down vote. 
But if the leaders in the Senate make 
an alternative determination, the 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution takes 
allowance of that possibility. 

I thank the distinguished managers 
of the bill, and I ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 972) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
have an amendment at the desk, but I 
know the Senator from Vermont is also 
waiting. 

Iam not yielding the floor, but Iam 
making an inquiry. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I do not intend to 
offer an amendment, but I would like 
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to discuss briefly one aspect of the bill 
that praises the managers, if I would be 
allowed to do so. 

Mr. DECONCINI. If the Senator from 
Vermont will just give me an indica- 
tion of about how long it would be. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I will take 3 min- 
utes. I do not know how long they will 
accept the praise. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the 3 to 5 minutes of the Senator from 
Vermont, I then be recognized to offer 
an amendment on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, 
we so often spend our time condemning 
the committees for the work they have 
done in offering amendments. I 
thought it would be appropriate, per- 
haps, to commend the committee for 
the work they have done on one aspect 
of the bill which is extremely impor- 
tant to so many, many Americans. 

Madam President, I rise, therefore, to 
offer my personal thanks to the Sen- 
ators from Iowa and Pennsylvania for 
the fine work they have done on behalf 
of the Low-Income Home Energy As- 
sistance Program [LIHEAP]. H.R. 2518 
contains $1.51 billion in fiscal year 1995 
advance funding for LIHEAP when it 
shifts to a new program year, which 
commences next July. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education perhaps faces more dif- 
ficult decisions than any other appro- 
priations subcommittee when 602(b) al- 
locations are made. Operating under a 
budget already stretched too thin, the 
Labor-HHS Subcommittee must de- 
cide—more money for community serv- 
ices block grants or social services 
block grants? AIDS or substance abuse 
research? Cancer or heart disease? 
Head Start or Stewart McKinney 
homeless assistance? 

I certainly do not envy the sub- 
committee for facing such choices. But 
I commend the subcommittee for the 
choices it has made. 

The fiscal year 1993 appropriation for 
LIHEAP was $1.35 billion. The fiscal 
year 1994 advance appropriation made 
last year was $1.44 billion. And now we 
have a fiscal year 1995 advance appro- 
priation of $1.51 billion. 

This steady growth is a welcome re- 
versal of an earlier trend during which 
appropriations peaked at $2.10 billion 
in fiscal year 1985 and then declined 
precipitously. 

I think we are seeing the increase be- 
cause we see certain connections. We 
see that utility shutoffs lead to home- 
lessness. We see that hospital emer- 
gency rooms treat more malnourished 
children in the months following par- 
ticularly severe weather. Why? Because 
families pay utility bills before they 
pay grocery bills. 
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I want to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Senator HARKIN, 
and the ranking Republican, Senator 
SPECTER. We could always use more for 
LIHEAP—only a quarter of the eligible 
population receives benefits. But given 
the very severe budget constraints the 
subcommittee continually faces, it has 
done a very admirable job over the past 
3 years finding the funds for LIHEAP. 
And because of the advance appropria- 
tions, State and local program direc- 
tors will enter this heating season and 
the next knowing how much Federal 
funding they will receive. The money 
will already be there. 

Madam President, millions of low-in- 
come Americans—children, the dis- 
abled, the elderly, the working poor— 
will find the coming winter months 
more bearable because of the efforts of 
Senators HARKIN and SPECTER. But 
their arduous task is not complete. For 
they must convince their House coun- 
terparts to recede to the Senate fund- 
ing level in conference. I have the ut- 
most confidence in their abilities and I 
certainly will do everything I can to 
assist them. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
trying to make sure that the present 
level in this bill will prevail in the con- 
ference. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. SPECTER. Will the Senator from 
Arizona yield for a moment? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my colleague. 

Madam President, I want to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont for his very gracious comments. 

The issue of low-income home energy 
assistance is a matter of enormous im- 
portance in this country, especially in 
States like Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
and Iowa, and I could name some oth- 
ers; perhaps not Arizona. 

It has been a matter of grave dif- 
ficulty to find funding for the LIHEAP. 
We have been as innovative as we can 
in looking ahead. The bill which we 
came up with here recommends the ad- 
vance appropriation of $1.507 billion for 
the 1994-95 winter. It also permits the 
States to borrow up to $100 million 
from the advance to cover program 
costs in the 1993-94 winter. This ex- 
ceeds what has been done heretofore. 

The House did not recommend the 
additional funding and did not provide 
for the advance appropriation. It ex- 
ceeds by $70 million the total available 
to States in fiscal year 1993. 

While funding is a problem on the ad- 
vance basis, when we face the shortage 
of fuel, it is indispensable to do so. And 
I know that most of us have had many 
in our States visiting us—I had a large 
contingent in my office from Penn- 
sylvania—with urgent pleas. 

So we are glad to accommodate in 
this way. And we thank the note taken 
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by the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
just wanted to also respond and thank 
the Senator from Vermont for his kind 
words, but, moreover, to thank him for 
his involvement, his positive involve- 
ment, in the deliberation of our sub- 
committee on a lot of issues, education 
being one. The Senator had a very im- 
portant amendment which was adopted 
by this Subcommittee on Education. 

But also, on the matter of LIHEAP, I 
know this is an issue that means a 
great deal to the people of Vermont. 
And the Senator has guarded his people 
and has been very active in making 
sure the LIHEAP is funded and funded 
to the degree that people in the States 
that are affected by severe winters are 
able to get their share. 

All I can say to the Senator is that 
we have succeeded in establishing the 
principles. We started that last year. 
We did it this year. And that helps the 
States in terms of their planning. 

They know they are going to get it. 
Whereas in the past they never knew, 
from one year to the next. 

So we do have this principle estab- 
lished now. The $1.5 billion, $1.507 bil- 
lion, I hope we will be able to hold in 
conference. We will do our utmost. I 
know Senator SPECTER feels the same 
way I do and I can assure the Senator 
we will do everything possible to keep 
those two things: the principle of for- 
ward funding and the amount we have 
passed. 

I thank the Senator for his support, 
not just this year but in previous 
years, to make sure we had adequate 
funds for the LIHEAP Program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent the pending 
committee amendments be set aside so 
the Senator from Arizona may send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The commit- 
tee amendments are set aside. 

AMENDMENT NO. 973 
(Purpose: To increase appropriations for the 
National Youth Sports Program) 


Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], 
for himself and Mr. GORTON, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. KOHL, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
SASSER, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. REID, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. WARNER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
Lott, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. MACK, Mr. 
COHEN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. KEMPTHORNE, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mrs. HUTCHISON, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. BOREN, and Mr. ROBB, proposes 
an amendment numbered 973. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 38, line 8 strike ‘'$465,649,000"" and 
insert in lieu thereof *‘$472,649,000, including 
$12,000,000 which shall be for carrying out the 
National Youth Sports Program: Provided, 
That payments from such amount to the 
grantee and subgrantee administering the 
National Youth Sports Program may not ex- 
ceed the aggregate amount contributed in 
cash or in kind by the grantee and sub- 
grantee: Provided further, That amounts in 
excess of $9,400,000 of such amount may not 
be made available to the grantee and sub- 
grantees administering the National Youth 
Sports Program unless the grantee agrees to 
provide contributions in cash over and above 
the preceding years cash contribution to 
such program in an amount that equals 50 
percent of such excess amount: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment receiving appropriated funds under 
this Act for fiscal year 1994 shall, during fis- 
cal year 1994, obligate and expend funds for 
consulting services in excess of an amount 
equal to 96.48 percent of the amount esti- 
mated to be obligated and expended by such 
department, agency, or instrumentality for 
such services during fiscal year 1994; Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the aggregate amount of 
funds appropriated by this Act to any such 
department, agency, or instrumentality for 
fiscal year 1994 is reduced by an amount 
equal to 3.52 percent of the amount expected 
to be expended by such department, agency 
or instrumentality during fiscal year 1994 for 
consulting services. As used in the preceding 
two provisos, the term ‘consulting services’ 
includes any services within the definition of 
sub-object class 25.1 as described in the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget Circular A- 
11, dated August 4, 1993”. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
this amendment is offered on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Washing- 
ton, Senator GORTON, also cosponsored 
by Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. KOHL, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. SASSER, Mr. 
BIDEN, Mr. REID, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
Mack, Mr. COHEN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. DOMENICI, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. GRAHAM, 
Mr. BOREN, and Mr. ROBB. 

First of all, I thank the Senator from 
Washington for his real interest in this 
program. For several years we have 
worked together on the National Youth 
Sports Program. I appreciate his staff's 
involvement and his involvement, in 
trying to get more attention to the Na- 
tional Youth Sports Program. 

This amendment would increase the 
funding for the National Youth Sports 
Program to its fiscal year 1992 level, or 
$12 million. 

There would be a proviso that the na- 
tional office of the NCAA match in 
cash one-half the difference between 
the $12 million and last year’s funding 
level, which was $9.4 million. 

Madam President, this is a partner- 
ship program that works in our State 
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of Arizona. I have seen firsthand just 
how well it works. Universities con- 
tribute their facilities and staff. Local 
schools and governments often contrib- 
ute buses to transport the youngsters. 
Businesses provide equipment, such as 
computers, for the participating boys 
and girls. Local physicians provide 
physical examinations free of charge. 
The USDA provides nutritious meals. 
It’s a partnership that has worked for 
25 years. 

This is a program that truly enriches 
at-risk children. It offers these young- 
sters drug prevention education. It 
helps them in securing jobs, and in 
learning how to be prepared for jobs. It 
gives them health nutrition counsel- 
ing, free USDA approved meals, free 
medical exams and instruction on is- 
sues such as AIDS and teen pregnancy, 
gangs, and suicide prevention, all for 
less than 5 Federal dollars per day per 
child. 

This last summer the program served 
67,000 youngsters in 170 schools across 
the country. There are four schools in 
the State of Arizona that have such 
programs. I have visited three of them. 

These programs offer hope and oppor- 
tunity for disadvantaged children, 
many of whom are seeing a college 
campus for the first time in their lives. 
Our amendment would increase funding 
for the NYSP to $12 million, which was 
the funding level for the program in 
fiscal year 1992 and which is the 
amount the House has recommended 
for this program in fiscal year 1994. 

We would pay for our amendment by 
cutting funding for consultant services 
by 3.52 percent in the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education. These agencies are ex- 
pected to spend, believe it or not, $199 
million on consulting contracts in fis- 
cal year 1994. Our amendment would 
take less than $4.7 million in outlays 
out of this considerable pot of money, 
a pot that has grown over $48 million 
in just 1 year. 

I thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Iowa, for his 
willingness to work on this particular 
issue. He has many, many so-called 
irons in the fire, the priorities which 
he has to protect in proper order. He 
has been willing to cooperate with the 
Senator from Washington and myself 
in getting the funding for this pro- 


gram. 

The National Youth Sports Program 
works and it pays good dividends. 
Again I thank the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his outstanding cooperation 
in this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Madam President, for 
the past 25 years the National Youth 
Sports Program has provided wonderful 
support service for young people be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 who are un- 
derprivileged or otherwise at risk. Last 
year, some 70,000 disadvantaged boys 
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and girls received services through the 
NYSP at various member and nonmem- 
ber institutions in the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association. 

The 10 States and 7 of the 10 cities 
with the worst child poverty rates all 
had such programs within their bound- 
aries. 

Young people participate in a rigor- 
ous program of skills and instruction 
and in competition with a minimum of 
three sports, always including swim- 
ming, which is, of course, a lifetime 
sport. The NYSP philosophy is based 
on the concept that mind and body 
must be nurtured together, a daily edu- 
cational component that is a critical 
part of each one of the projects under 
this program. 

But, while this is called a sports pro- 
gram, as my friend from Arizona knows 
very, very well, it is much more than a 
sports program. Instruction is provided 
in alcohol and drug abuse prevention, 
in mathematics and science education, 
in personal health and nutrition, in 
educational and career opportunities, 
and in a number of other areas which 
are a part of the lives of these young 
people. 

In my own State of Washington there 
are three such programs: One at the 
Yakima Valley Community College, 
which began just last June and serves 
250 of these young people; another in 
Spokane, at Whitworth College, which 
began some 4 years ago and has served 
over 1,000 young people; and one at 
Washington State University, which 
has come close to serving 1,000 such 
young people, almost all of whom have 
had happy and educational experiences 
with this sports program. 

After more than 59 Senators spon- 
sored a commemorative, the President 
of the United States designated July 1, 
1993 as “National Youth Sports Pro- 
gram Day.” On that occasion, Presi- 
dent Clinton stated—and I think I will 
quote his statement because it encap- 
sulates what we have attempted to do 
here—President Clinton stated: 

These unique partnerships have allowed 
Federal funds to be used to provide direct 
services for youth, have enabled institutions 
to contribute their facilities and personnel, 
and have permitted public and private busi- 
nesses to donate equipment and supplies 
needed for the children to participate in the 
program during the summer. 

I call upon all Americans to observe this 
day by demonstrating their respect for all 
those individuals who participate so success- 
fully in these programs, and by showing 
gratitude for those who unselfishly share 
their experiences, skills and talents with the 
disadvantaged youths who participate in 
NYSP activities across the country. 

This is a particularly successful pro- 
gram because it involves much more 
than just the appropriation to which 
we are speaking today. Last year, only 
about 30 percent of the cost of this pro- 
gram came from our appropriation. 
What it does is to springboard into 
monetary contributions from the 
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NCAA, and from member institutions, 
and from all kinds of donated services 
on behalf of individuals who are both a 
part of the educational institutions 
and of the NCAA, and who are the 
purest of all volunteers. 

For less than $5 in Federal taxpayer 
money per day, each participating 
youngster gets free meals and a com- 
prehensive medical examination, 
sports instruction, AIDS and drug 
abuse prevention education, job edu- 
cation, health and nutrition counseling 
and at some sites, mathematics and 
science instruction as well. 

The Senator from Arizona and I feel 
that this is a most effective program; 
that it deals with young people at their 
most vulnerable and helps them with 
skills and with an orientation and a di- 
rection in life which will go with them 
for a long period of time to come. 

I want to express my gratitude, along 
with that of the senior Senator from 
Arizona, to the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the sub- 
committee for their understanding and 
cooperation. All of the increased appro- 
priation in this amendment above the 
1993 level is fenced and is to be 
matched by the NCAA. We think this is 
a reasonable compromise, and we trust 
now that this amendment will be en- 
thusiastically and unanimously accept- 
ed by the Senate. 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, this 
is an issue that seems to be coming 
back year after year on this National 
Youth Sports Program. Let me say at 
the outset that Iam not opposed to the 
program. It is a good program. I have 
seen it operate in my own State. I have 
seen it operate in other States. They 
go out and get low-income kids in the 
summertime and they bring them, usu- 
ally, to a college someplace. They put 
them up in the dorms, they feed them, 
get them in some organized sports, and 
it is kind of a nice program. It gets the 
kids off the streets maybe for a while 
and gets them into these programs for 
a couple weeks. They bring in some 
coaches and people like that around to 
work with some of these kids. So it is 
not a bad program. All in all itis a 
good program. 

But, Madam President, I have to say 
there are a lot of good programs in this 
bill. We have had to hold the line ona 
lot of them. We have not been able to 
fund them because we do not have the 
money for everything. Yet, here is a 
program that is sole-source contract to 
the NCAA, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. It is primarily 
for sports instruction for disadvan- 
taged youth. 

I might point out, it is the only pro- 
gram in the discretionary funds of the 
community service block grant to go 
out on a sole-source basis. But I guess 
what bothers me is that the NCAA ba- 
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sically puts very little money into this 
program. Very little. The NCAA budget 
for 1992-93 totaled more than 179 mil- 
lion bucks. That is not chicken feed. 
The NCAA makes a lot of money. They 
got $133 million in revenues from tele- 
vision alone. That is not pocket 
change. So, surely, the NCAA could 
help fund this program a little bit be- 
cause, obviously, a lot of these colleges 
have interest in it. 

I have been told laudable stories 
about some of these young kids coming 
in, and they watch them play basket- 
ball and soccer, they do things like 
that and they find kids that have a lot 
of promise and they say, “Uh-huh, I 
want that kid to go to college,” and 
they start looking for these kids and 
pick them up early, which is fine. I see 
nothing wrong with that. But I do be- 
lieve the NCAA, with all of the re- 
sources they have, ought to be willing 
to put some money into this. 

I see all these ads the NCAA runs and 
those ads talk the National Youth 
Sports Program sponsored by the 
NCAA. Well, I beg your pardon, it is 
sponsored by the taxpayers of this 
country and funded by the Department 
of Health and Human Services. NCAA 
simply acts as a conduit. If you watch 
their ads, you would think they are 
funding the whole thing. 

As a matter of fact, out of a $12 mil- 
lion program inl1992, the NCAA added 
only $678,000 of its money to the pro- 
gram out of a total budget of $179 mil- 
lion. 

So for years, and I go back a long 
time, I have been trying to get the 
NCAA to start matching some money 
with us. They can afford to do it, and 
they ought to do it. What this amend- 
ment does is it requires the NCAA to 
provide a 50-percent cash match as a 
condition for receipt of the $2.6 million 
increase over last year’s level for the 
National Youth Sports Program. It 
would also require the NCAA to con- 
tribute no less than last year’s cash 
match, which I understand was about 
$1 million. 

So it requires them to contribute no 
less than last year’s match, about $1 
million, for the $9.4 million base grant. 
If they want the additional $2.6 mil- 
lion, they have to come up with half of 
that, which is $1.3 million. Add it on to 
their million-dollar base, and it gets 
them up to about a $2.3 million out of 
a $12 million program. I think it ought 
to be higher than that, quite frankly. I 
think the NCAA, with revenue of $179 
million could probably fund the whole 
thing. Perhaps that is the way we 
ought to go. At least they can afford to 
do, I think, a little bit more than that. 

I understand the amendment and, 
quite frankly, I think the principle has 
been set now. I want to thank the au- 
thors of the amendment for agreeing to 
this principle that the NCAA ought to 
come up with something and ought to 
start providing some match for this. 
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They can go to their advertisers. 
Watch an NCAA game, one advertise- 
ment after another—well, they adver- 
tise everything from beer to potato 
chips. It would seem to me that those 
advertisers would be willing, I would 
think, to have some of their revenue go 
for the National Youth Sports Pro- 
gram. It would save the taxpayers just 
a little bit of money. 

While it is not as much as I had 
hoped, at least we do have the principle 
set and I believe there is a base from 
which we can work in the future. 

As I said, it is not a bad program. It 
is a good program. I think the National 
Youth Sports Program ought to be con- 
tinued, but I think there is much more 
that the private sector, and especially 
the NCAA, could do to help fund this 
program and to make it work and to 
ease some of the burden on our tax- 
payers. 

So, in that spirit, at least for this 
side anyway, I can accept the amend- 
ment on that basis, that this does es- 
tablish the principle that the NCAA 
will have to start coming up with some 
cash grants in order for this program 
to continue. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, I 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona and the distinguished 
Senator from Washington on their la- 
borious efforts on this amendment. I 
note that they have gotten 28 Senators 
as cosponsors, and I do believe that if 
the amendment came to a rollcall vote 
that it would prevail because the objec- 
tive of the National Youth Sports Pro- 
gram is very worthwhile. The offset in 
funds is coming from administrative 
costs for consulting services. If you 
take a look at the Youth Sports Pro- 
gram versus administrative costs, this 
is a very worthwhile program. 

However, one of the difficulties with 
taking the money out of administra- 
tive costs and putting it anywhere is 
that it could go somewhere else on 
some very important programs which 
we are funding here—education, medi- 
cal research, cancer, Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, to mention only a few. 

I believe that we do have a very im- 
portant principle, as the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee has ar- 
ticulated, and that is getting the 
NCAA to do more. I believe that having 
matching funds of the sort provided by 
the NCAA, $1.3 million, we may be set- 
ting an important precedent for next 


ear. 

The NCAA does not like to hear com- 
ments made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee. They get 
their good publicity on ABC-TV and 
now there is competition on C-SPAN 2, 
publicity which is not quite so good. 
But we are going to take a much closer 
look at this next year and see if we 
cannot get more money from the 
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NCAA, which we really ought to have. 
You talk about $179 million in reve- 
nues, I do not believe the NCAA has a 
deficit like the Federal Government. 
Not only is the publicity good but the 
Youth Sports Program is promoting 
young athletes who come on to tele- 
vision that have these enormous tele- 
vision contracts. 

So I concur with what the distin- 
guished chairman has said, and I con- 
cur with what Senator DECONCINI has 
said, and with what Senator GORTON 
has said, but with a degree of reluc- 
tance with the commitment to take a 
hard look at what the NCAA is going to 
do next year. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague from Washing- 
ton, Senator GORTON. 

I have long been a supporter of the 
National Youth Sports Program 
[NYSP] and am pleased to have the op- 
portunity to provide more funding to 
this worthwhile program again this 
year. 

Throughout the Nation we hear many 
troubling stories about our youth and 
the difficulties they face in their lives. 

We see and hear leaders at all levels 
ask us to provide more programs for 
children. 

This program, the National Youth 
Sports Program, provides thousands of 
at-risk children with an opportunity to 
participate each summer in a rec- 
reational program administered by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion [NCAA] that is both structured 
and educational. 

It provides medical examinations, 
nutritious daily meals, and educational 
activities. 

In addition, I have heard many sto- 
ries from youth in this program in New 
Mexico that the individual program co- 
ordinators and counsellors provide 
strong role models not only for the 
summer, but for a lifetime. 

Iam pleased that my State has three 
NYSP programs established at three of 
our colleges and universities—Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, New Mexico High- 
lands University, and Northern New 
Mexico Community College—that 
served over 1,500 youth last year. 

It is important to note, however, that 
each year the representatives from 
these programs come and visit me and 
tell me that many more children have 
expressed interest and would be able to 
participate with relatively minimal in- 
creases in funding. 

In fact, there are two other univer- 
sities in New Mexico that would begin 
an NYSP program if the funding were 
to become available. 

Unfortunately, we have witnessed de- 
clining enrollment because the pro- 
grams’ funding levels have not in- 
creased with inflation. 

If the Senate level of $5 million is 
maintained, the programs in New Mex- 
ico and across the Nation would face 
drastic reductions. 
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I am pleased that Senators GORTON 
and DECONCINI have led the effort to 
obtain more funding for this worthy 
program and I thank them. 

It is my hope that the Senate recog- 
nizes the value of the National Youth 
Sports Program for our children and 
supports this amendment. 

I think perhaps the most important 
principle on this acceptance and com- 
promise is to put the NCAA on notice 
that Senator HARKIN is going to play 
tough linebacking next year when 
these funds are at issue. So on this side 
of the aisle we concur. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
would like to ask if either one of the 
Senators, the proponents of this 
amendment, know the answer to this 
question. I was looking at the budget 
of the NCAA for 1991-92 and 1992-93. 
This is from the Chronicle of Higher 
Education, September of last year. I do 
not have this year’s. I was looking at 
their revenues and their expenditures. 

Now, I mentioned that their total 
revenues were $179,427,000, most of it 
obviously from television. I was look- 
ing at the expenditures, and the ex- 
penditures have ‘‘Distributions to 
Members.” I notice Division I men’s 
basketball, $31.5 million, and then I 
look under “Championships, Division I 
men’s basketball, $9.9 million.” I do 
not see anything here on women’s bas- 
ketball. Does the NCAA sponsor wom- 
en’s basketball? Maybe it is just not in 
here. I do not see it. 

Mr. DECONCINI. If the Senator will 
be so kind to yield—— 

Mr. HARKIN. If the Senator knows 
the answer to that question. : 

Mr. DECONCINI. Let me read a part 
of a letter—it is very short—from Rich- 
ard Schultz dated September 27 and it 
discusses a lot of things. I will ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Let me just point out how he ad- 
dresses this. 

A copy of the NCAA’s current budget 
is enclosed with the letter. Let me 
quote from the letter. 

Over 87 percent of all NCAA revenues are 
annually returned to the tax-exempt post- 
secondary institutions comprising our mem- 
bership so that they, in turn, may better 
meet their responsibilities to their students. 
Among the most significant of these respon- 
sibilities in 1993 and the years immediately 
ahead is to provide increased athletic oppor- 
tunities for female student-athletes—an 
equally compelling social need. Thus, for the 
purpose of assuring greater gender equity in 
intercollegiate athletics, we are under great 
pressure from our members to increase the 
percentage of NCAA revenues available for 
the institutions’ individual use. 

So the Senator is correct; they are 
focused on that issue and they have in- 
dicated what they are going to do. I 
think that answers the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 
Overland Park, KS, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. DENNIS DECONCINI and Hon. SLADE GOR- 
TON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DECONCINI AND SENATOR 
GORTON: I want to thank you for your con- 
tinuing efforts to maintain a strong National 
Youth Sports Program (NYSP). Disadvan- 
taged young people across the country will 
be the beneficiaries of your strong leader- 
ship. 

I have been pleased to hear about your 
plan to offer a floor amendment to the 
Labor-HHS appropriations bill (H.R. 2518) to 
provide $12 million for NYSP. That is the 
funding level already approved by the House 
of Representatives—and the same funding 
that was provided to NYSP in 1992. I also 
have been happy to learn of the broad and bi- 
partisan support that has been expressed for 
your amendment. 

Our staff is working with yours to help 
educate your colleagues about NYSP. The 
program is administered by the NCAA and 
funded jointly by the Federal government; 
the NCAA and its NCAA member institu- 
tions, as well as public and private donors. 
Most Senators already know that this is a 
highly successful public-private partner- 
ship, in which the NCAA and participating 
institutions (NCAA and non-NCAA members 
alike) carry all of the overhead burden (and 
more) and every Federal dollar goes directly 
to athletics and educational instruction, as 
well as nutritional and medical services, for 
economically disadvantaged boys and girls, 
ages 10-16, at some 170 institutions in 44 
states. Everyone seems to acknowledge that 
the program is intensely cost-effective (the 
leveraging of Federal dollars with private 
contributions enables the program to deliver 
$3 of services for every $1 of Federal money 
spent), and that there is ample need for the 
services that could be provided with Federal 
participation at a $12 million level. 

And yet, in some quarters, we still encoun- 
ter the argument that the NCAA should be 
able to assume a greater portion of the cost 
of the NYSP program than it now does. In 
this regard, it is important to emphasize 
that our organizational purpose is to pro- 
mote and regulate intercollegiate athletics. 
Our participation in the NYSP partnership 
represents a voluntary effort by the Associa- 
tion for the benefit of disadvantaged younger 
people. We take pride in this activity and in 
the resources the Association and our mem- 
ber institutions devote to it, but we do not 
understand how we can fairly be assigned a 
greater responsibility than we have carried 
during the first 25 years of this program. 

A copy of the NCAA's current budget is en- 
closed. Over 87 percent of all NCAA revenues 
are annually returned to the tax-exempt 
post-secondary institutions comprising our 
membership so that they, in turn, may bet- 
ter meet their responsibilities to their stu- 
dents. Among the most significant of these 
responsibilities in 1993 and the years imme- 
diately ahead is to provide increased athlet- 
ics opportunities for female student-ath- 
letes—an equally compelling social need. 
Thus, for the purpose of assuring greater 
gender equity in intercollegiate athletics, we 
are under great pressure from our members 
to increase the percentage of NCAA revenues 
available for the institutions’ individual use. 

Under these circumstances, I think it is 
unlikely that the NCAA will be in a position 
to increase its direct support for NYSP, and 
if that increased support were a condition of 
the NYSP appropriation, we would be forced 
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to seriously consider withdrawing from our 
traditional, voluntary role as administrator 
of the program. 

Thank you again for all that you are doing 
for disadvantaged youth through your efforts 
on behalf of NYSP. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD B. SCHULTZ. 
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1992-93 1993-94 Increase/De- 
budget budget crease 
REVENUE 
NCAA operating revenu 
Television $133,505,500 $141,885,500 $8,300,000 
Royalties 7,049,000 6,795,000 (254,000) 
Division | men's bas- 
ketball w 12,945,000 12,380,000 (565,000) 
Other Div. rehepeen- 
ships 5,935,500 6,482,900 547,400 
Don i champion- 
a 949,750 871,200 (78,550) 
besten We 
ships .... 447,950 425,100 (22,850) 
Publishing . 1,484,000 1,500,000 16,000 
Communications $96,600 626,100 29,500 
1,750,000 1,500,000 (250,000) 
870,000 870,000 
postseason bowls .. 220,000 220,000 0 
Registration fees— 
venti $ 150,000 220,000 70,000 
General ... s ,000 210,000 (195,000) 
Transfers from reserve 0 0 0 
‘al NCAA oper- 
ations revenue .. 166,308,300 173,985,800 7,677,500 
Associated organizations: 
National Youth Wh 
Program - 12,000,000 9,924,000 (2,076,000) 
NCAA Foundation 1,118,700 1,448,550 329,850 
Total associated or- 
ganizations ........ 13,118,700 11,372,550 (1,746,150) 
Total all revenue ... 179,427,000 185,358,350 5,931,350 
EXPENSE 
NCAA operating expense 
Distributions to mem- 
Div, | men's basket- 
ball tund sisse 31,500,000 31,500,000 0 
Div. I E oa in-aid 
-» 21,000,000 21,000,000 0 
. 10,500,000 10,500,000 0 
Div, | academic-en- 
hancement fund .... 8,940,000 9,030,000 90,000 
Div. | conference 
grants .. 4,103,000 4,103,000 0 
Div. | special- 
3,000,000 3,000,000 0 
Div. | membershi 
$ 2,637,000 2,797,000 160,000 
Royalties to members 989,000 1,035,100 46,100 
Div. Il enhancement 
fund ...... 3,000,000 3,000,000 0 
Grants to ot! 
nizations .... 115,400 167,000 51,600 
Total distributions 
to members ....... 85,784,400 86,132,100 347,700 
Division | men's basketball 
eS ee 9,909,000 9,917,000 
Other Division | champion- 
„ 13,835,150 15,251,360 
expense a 4,824,710 5,063,400 
Division Iit championships 
expense .. a 5,097,920 x ae 300 
Sports sciences expense - 3,877,500 
Publications expense ........ 1,824,500 
Catastrophic injury insu 
ance expense ...... 2,832,500 
Legal services/govern: 
affairs expense .. 2,500,000 
Scholarships expense... 1,350,000 
Youth programs 911,700 
Convention and honors ban- 
QUE EIROA 705,000 
General expense 735,000 
Membership semi 336,000 
RASI clearing 
house . ea ,000 
Research ws 456,000 456,000 
Promotion and public-rela- 
tions expense ..... 2,397, 
Visitors Center expe 1,052,000 
Committee expense 2,100, 
National office operat 
expense as 5,890,700 6,046,700 
herske and p 
group . x 2,560,600 2,651,400 
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1992-93 1993-94 Increase/De- 
budget budget crease 
Championships and event 
oo ta group er- 
2,146,900 GR i 
Piek services ‘group 
EIDENSE: ren 
Compliance services .. 1,309, A 1 red 
Enforcement services 2,446,400 2,565,500 
Legislative services .... 1,419,300 1,503,600 
Public affairs group er- 
pense: 
Ponana “ Hoy 400 1,896,900 
Publishing ... 1,403,900 
Visitors Center 385,400 
Executive expen: 2,750,300 
Total NCAA operat- 
ing expense ....... 162,448,180 163,873,150 
Associated organizations: 
National Youth Sports 
und, INC secsescsnsarsen 12,000,000 9,924,000 
NCAA Foundation, Inc 618,700 948,550 
Total associated or- 
ganizations ........ 12,618,700 10,872,550 
Total all expense .. 175,066,880 174,745,700 
Excess of revenue over 
Ch 4,360,120 10,612,650 


Mr. HARKIN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator saying that. 

Again, we are asked to give $12 mil- 
lion to an institution, an event at this 
time on a sole source contract and I 
wondered how much of that $179 mil- 
lion goes to women’s sports. I just won- 
der how much goes for women’s soccer, 
women’s basketball, and things like 
that. I just did not see it here, and I 
wanted to raise that question. It had 
occurred to me. I was looking on the 
expenditure side and did not see it. 

Mr. DECONCINI. If the Senator will 
yield, on the expenditure side, it makes 
reference to the men’s basketball ex- 
penses, the men’s basketball fund, and 
it does not make any reference to the 
women’s conference. But some of these 
conferences, I am told, do involve 
women in sports, though the budget 
does designate women's basketball ex- 
penses. I just do not think that the 
NCAA should get criticized on an issue 
which they indicate is a priority with 
them in 1993. 

Mr. HARKIN. I do not want to criti- 
cize them unnecessarily. I wanted to 
get a response to that question because 
I just did not see that and I wanted to 
raise that as an issue. Come to think of 
it, when I was watching that great 
Iowa women's basketball team last 
year, which did not make it quite all 
the way, although they should have— 
they had one bad evening—I just did 
not remember the NCAA being a spon- 
sor. I do not know. I just wanted to 
raise it. 

Mr. DECONCINI. If the Senator will 
yield, I do not know the answer to 
that. 

Mr. HARKIN. I do not either. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
concern as he has expressed it. I do not 
have any problem with the NCAA con- 
tributing more, but I do not want to 
leave this debate with anybody under 
the impression that the NCAA is nota 
real contributor. The NCAA started 
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this program together with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 
They have run it for 25 years, taking no 
contributions for running the program. 
They administer the program free of 
charge; they absorb the cost of admin- 
istering the program so that all of the 
programs funding can go to benefiting 
some 67,000 youngsters. 

The NCAA has certainly been a good 
citizen, and as I just read to you, 87 
percent of all their revenues are re- 
turned to the tax-exempt NCAA mem- 
ber institutions. 

So it should be said here that this is 
a worthy program. The NCAA is not at 
the trough here trying to suck up Fed- 
eral dollars. The NCAA and its member 
colleges and universities are willing to 
make substantial contributions, over 
50 percent, to the National Young 
Sports Program. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). The Senator from Washington, 
(Mr. GORTON] is recognized. 

Mr. GORTON. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has referred to a letter from the 
executive director of the National Col- 
lege Athletic Association of September 
27 and has put that in the RECORD, as I 
had intended to do. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
end of that letter there also be printed 
a copy of the NCAA budget which is 1 
year more up to date than the one 
which the Senator from Iowa spoke to 
and has both the 1992-93 budget and the 
1993-94 budget, simply so that that will 
be a part of the same RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORTON. I wish to emphasize 
the Senator from Arizona is entirely 
correct. Close to 90 percent of all of 
this quite large amount of money 
which goes through the NCAA does go 
back to these member institutions for 
their own programs. 

One will note in the budget for each 
of these years that exactly the same 
number of dollars, 100 percent of the 
dollars, which come in for the National 
Youth Sports Program goes back out 
for that purpose, right to the last per- 
cent. 

The Senator from Iowa talked about 
the fact that they publicize only them- 
selves. I have here in my hand the sole 
promotional, 30-second television shot 
on the National Youth Sports Program. 
I can assure my colleagues that the 
lead-in to that program is a large cred- 
it to the Department of Health and 
Human Services of the Government of 
the United States, the only such pro- 
gram they have put out. 

Mr. President, generally speaking, I 
think the Senator from Arizona and I 
figure that when you are ahead, you 
probably should stop talking and get a 
vote. The two leaders may be reluc- 
tant, but it is a vote nonetheless, and 
we are grateful for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further debate on the amendment? 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 973) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN]. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to lay aside the 
pending committee amendment in 
order to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 974 
(Purpose: To freeze funding for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting) 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
for himself, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
GRAMM, Mr. SMITH, Mr. HELMS, Mr. BROWN, 
and Mr. NICKLES, proposes an amendment 
numbered 974. 

In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted on page 63, line 14, insert the follow- 
ing: '*$292,641,000"'. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator would be will- 
ing to enter into a time agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
time on this amendment be limited to 
50 minutes, 25 on each side; 25 minutes 
under the control of Senator MCCAIN 
and 25 minutes under the control of 
Senator INOUYE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Iowa. I mention to the 
distinguished manager of the bill that I 
probably will not use all the 25 minutes 
allowed to me. It is my understanding 
that the other side has five speakers 
that wanted 5 minutes each. I do not 
intend to use all of the 25 minutes on 
this side. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
Senator WALLOP, Senator LOTT, Sen- 
ator GRAMM, Senator SMITH, Senator 
HELMS, Senator BROWN, and Senator 
NICKLES, I propose this amendment, 
which is a very simple one. All it does 
is return the appropriations for fiscal 
year 1996 to the previous year’s level, 
which was the amount that was re- 
quested by the President. 

I do not always agree with President 
Clinton, but when I do, and when I rec- 
ognize a concerted effort on his part to 
control spending, as he has here, then 
we have, I believe, an obligation to sup- 
port him. I believe we have to cut 
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spending. We have here an opportunity 
to do so. 

In fact, we would not even be cutting 
spending. We would be in keeping with 
the administration’s request and the 
amount of appropriations that is being 
submitted by the other body. 

Mr. President, this is clearly an issue 
of priorities. Do we increase funding 
for the CPB in excess of the President's 
request and the House-passed amount, 
or do we control spending and lower 
the deficit? Clearly, we cannot do both. 
The President himself stated that when 
he was a candidate increased funding 
for the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting was not needed at that time. 

In a July 1992 interview with C- 
SPAN, then Governor Clinton stated: 

I support public television. I do not know 
that we have to spend more money on it now. 
We have a pretty vital network of public tel- 
evision. In the next few years, we have to 
focus most of our increased investment on 
investment or just on those things which 
will generate more wealth for the United 


‘States. In the beginning, we have got to 


focus on increasing our capacity to generate 
jobs and incomes in America because that is 
where the real problems are. 

The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting board member, Mr. Victor 
Gold, stated: 

I would like to again take up the matter of 
CPB's request for an increase in funding for 
FY '96. At the May meeting, I expressed my 
support for the Clinton administration's ef- 
fort to hold the line on one area of Federal 
spending by freezing the CPB budget at its 
1995 level. 

As I said then, it is a truism that every- 
body talks about the Federal deficit and the 
need to trim the budget, but nobody is will- 
ing to make sacrifices towards that end. 
President Clinton has asked for a freeze on 
public broadcasting for 1996 at $292.6 million. 
I support the President in his effort to re- 
strain Federal spending in this area, and op- 
pose CPB's efforts to increase that amount. 

This is not an attack on the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, Mr. 
President. We went through that drill 
last year at great length. I have serious 
concerns about the CPB. I have serious 
concerns about where they are spend- 
ing their money, how, and fairness in 
the program. In fact, I have deep con- 
cerns about their compliance with the 
law, the very difficult compromise that 
the distinguished Senator from Hawaii 
arranged last year concerning pro- 
gramming content and review. 

But, Mr. President, that is not what 
this issue is about. If we fund the CPB 
at the level requested by the President, 
no programming that I know of will be 
in jeopardy. According to Diane Blair, 
the President’s nominee to the CPB, 
public television broadcasting already 
has a 98-percent penetration rate. Al- 
though I acknowledge that public radio 
may need additional funding so that re- 
mote areas in places such as Alaska 
can pick up a signal, I believe such 
funds could be diverted from CPB’s 
overhead and administrative costs. 

Let me point out for my colleagues 
that last year was the best year in his- 
tory for public broadcasting, which 
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earned a record $1.8 billion. Barney, 
paid for with taxpayers’ dollars, is 
making millions, while giving nothing 
back to the taxpayers. And, at the 
same time we are asking others to sac- 
rifice, National Public Radio is build- 
ing a lavish, new headquarters here in 
our Nation’s Capital. 

As I stated, Mr. President, it is a 
matter of priorities. Do we spend 
money in excess of what the President 
requested, or do we show some fiscal 
restraint? 

What may have to be curtailed is 
CPB administrative costs. But, Mr. 
President, at a time when President 
Clinton is asking for shared sacrifice, I 
believe that means we must all share 
in that sacrifice, including the CPB. 

I urge my colleagues to follow the ac- 
tion of the House and support the 
President's request for CPB funding at 
last year’s level. 

I know some very strong arguments 
will be made by my colleagues in be- 
half of this increase. I would point out 
that there are arguments in favor of in- 
creasing funding for almost every pro- 
gram I know. I believe that, at a time 
where we are running an over $4 tril- 
lion debt and a $300 billion annual defi- 
cit, that this is a very small step in 
that direction. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. INOUYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii, [Mr. INOUYE], is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the funding level for the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
[CPB] included in the Labor-HHS ap- 
propriations bill. The Appropriations 
Committee approved $320 million for 
fiscal year 1996. This amount is well 
below the authorized level of $425 mil- 
lion and is the minimum necessary for 
CPB to continue its mission to provide 
quality, educational programming. 

CPB will need this funding to face 
several significant issues in the coming 
years. As new technologies become 
cheaper and more accessible, they also 
present new opportunities for CPB to 
expand its mission. Direct-to-home sat- 
ellite television, video compression, 
new standards for digital transmission 
all require CPB to remain at the lead- 
ing edge of scientific and market ad- 
vances. 

At the same time, CPB must maxi- 
mize its resources to address the fail- 
ures of our current educational system. 
No one involved in education can claim 
success when more than 90 million of 
our citizens remain illiterate. The abil- 
ity to read is essential for becoming a 
happy and productive member of our 
society. We all must take responsibil- 
ity for this enormous failure of our 
educational system. One way to ad- 
dress this issue is to ensure that CPB 
has the resources to expand and con- 
tinue its essential educational activi- 
ties. 
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Last year, the Congress passed the 
Public Broadcasting Act authorizing 
the CPB for fiscal year 1994-96 by an 
overwhelming vote of 84 to 11. When 
the last Congress considered the CPB 
authorization bill, Senator LOTT of- 
fered an amendment to freeze the au- 
thorized level of spending for CPB. 
That amendment was defeated by a 
vote of 75 to 22. The bill that eventu- 
ally passed the Senate included an au- 
thorization level of $425 million for fis- 
cal year 1996. The amount contained in 
this Labor-HHS bill is $105 million less 
than the amount authorized. This 
amounts to a funding cut for CPB of 25 
percent from the authorized level. Al- 
though I believe that the amount con- 
tained in this appropriations bill falls 
short of what CPB should receive, I 
must commend Senator HARKIN and 
the Appropriations Committee for 
demonstrating such fiscal responsibil- 
ity in this bill. 

Let me take a minute to spell out 
what a freeze on CPB funding would 
mean. Freezing CPB’s funding would 
actually result in a spending cut for 
public broadcasting. Why is this so? 
First of all, a freeze amounts to a cut 
because a freeze does not recognize 
that inflation makes each dollar of 
funding less valuable. Anyone involved 
in public broadcasting will tell you 
that the rate of inflation for the costs 
of producing programming is higher 
than the general level of inflation for 
society as a whole. Furthermore, a 
freeze in funding fails to recognize that 
the inflation rate in 1995 may be much 
higher than it is today. Let us not for- 
get that the proposed amendment 
would freeze the funding for fiscal year 
1996 at the level of funding already ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1995. But the 
inflation rate for that year may not be 
as low as the 3 to 4 percent that exists 
today. Thus a freeze at the fiscal year 
1995 funding level could cut severely 
the ability of public broadcasting to 
maintain its existing services. 

Perhaps most important, a freeze in 
funding ignores the legislative man- 
date that Congress has imposed upon 
public broadcasting. Under the Public 
Broadcasting Act, the CPB is charged 
with the responsibility to make public 
radio and television available every- 
where in the United States. The goal of 
100-percent coverage has not yet been 
met. Each year, more and more sta- 
tions join the ranks of public broad- 
casting. Under the formulas set forth 
in the Public Broadcasting Act, the 
CPB must distribute its funding to all 
public broadcasting stations. Thus, the 
more stations that receive funding, the 
less each station may receive. Many 
stations, and especially rural stations, 
need their funding to remain constant 
just to stay alive. 

As a result, a freeze in CPB funding 
will cut funding for public broadcasting 
stations; it will force public broadcast- 
ing stations to cut their ability to 
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serve children, minorities, and the un- 
derprivileged. Let me cite a few exam- 
ples. 

Public television plays a unique role 
in providing educational services to the 
American people. These vital education 
efforts include: programs that prepare 
children to learn; programs that pre- 
pare childcare providers for a greater 
role in preschool education; programs 
that encourage the growth of literacy; 
and programs that expand the use of 
interactive education technologies; and 
programs that train teachers to use 
those new technologies more effec- 
tively. 

Let there be no mistake about it. A 
freeze in funding for CPB will mean a 
cut in funding for each public broad- 
casting station in this country. A 
freeze in funding will mean that public 
broadcasting will fail to reach its goal 
of serving the entire country, and will 
hurt rural America especially hard. A 
freeze in funding will mean that chil- 
dren across this country will fail to 
have access to educational and infor- 
mational programming and instruc- 
tion. 

I urge my colleagues to vote against 
this amendment and support literacy 
and education for our Nation’s chil- 
dren. 

Mr. President, last year the Senate, 
after a long debate, by a vote of 84 to 
11, adopted a bill authorizing the fund- 
ing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 

At that time, we approved the fund- 
ing of $425 million for fiscal year 1996. 

This measure before us and this 
amendment submitted by my dear 
friend from Arizona would reduce the 
number 320 to 292. 

Though the authorization was $425 
million, the committee, being sensitive 
to the fiscal condition of this country, 
decided to cut the authorization ac- 
count by 25 percent. The amount that 
is before us is 25 percent less than what 
is authorized. 

Senator McCAIN wishes to further re- 
duce the 320 by $28 million. I can under- 
stand the Senator’s desire to be fiscally 
responsible. I join him in this effort. 
But may I most respectfully advise my 
colleagues of the impact this amend- 
ment would have. 

This amendment does not take into 
consideration the rise in inflation, and 
we know it is going to be more than 3 
percent. 

Second, at the present time, we have 
about 350 radio stations and about 350 
public television stations. These sta- 
tions’ are being subsidized by the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting. Why 
am I concerned about this amendment? 
If this amendment goes through, the 
Ready to Learn Program that we want- 
ed very much to have—$10 million for 
children’s television—would be wiped 
out. 

I believe all of us should shamefully 
acknowledge the fact that 90 million of 
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our fellow citizens are illiterate. Some- 
thing has gone haywire with our edu- 
cational system. And through this 
small means, we are trying to lift that 
level of intellectual ability in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Furthermore, this amendment would 
cut out programs like ‘‘MacNeil/ 
Lehrer.” I think that is a pretty good 
program. If this amendment were in ef- 
fect last year, the ‘Civil War” series 
would have been wiped out. ‘‘Wall 
Street Week” with Louis Rukeyser 
would be wiped out. ‘Masterpiece The- 
ater” would be wiped out, along with 
the funding for the minority consor- 
tium. It has been the intent of this 
committee to encourage minority pro- 
ducers, minority businessmen, to enter 
into this business—Native Americans, 
African-Americans, Asian-Americans, 
Hispanic-Americans. That would be all 
wiped out. 

I am sorry that the President—or 
shall I say OMB—in declaring a freeze 
at the 1995 level was not aware that the 
impact would be this deadly. I think it 
would be not one step backward, it 
would be a massive jump backward; 
and I hope that this committee, this 
Congress, will reject this amendment, 
as we have in the past. 

This amendment is not just a spend- 
ing cut; it will be a massacre because 
we will not be able to fund the new sta- 
tions that we have been encouraging. 
Mr. President, are you aware that each 
year, as a result of our program, we 
have been able to encourage 10 to 20 
new public radio stations and about 3 
to 4 public TV stations every year? 
This increase in public broadcasting’s 
reach would be wiped out. 

So I hope my colleagues will reject 
this amendment. 

Iam pleased to yield 5 minutes to my 
colleague from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
constrained to rise in opposition to my 
good friend’s amendment. Last year, 
we adopted the Ready To Learn Act, 
which provided, for the first time, au- 
thority for funds to be made available 
for the development of special pro- 
grams targeted to preschool children, 
to help them fulfill the first national 
education goal—and that is to come to 
school ready to learn. 

Some may know that I serve on the 
National Education Goals Panel with 
my friend from New Mexico, Senator 
BINGAMAN. We are the two Senate rep- 
resentatives on that panel. And by rea- 
son of that experience, we have been 
trying to design legislative responses 
to some of the real problems that we 
have uncovered that exist out there in 
the real world. One of them is that 
many children spend hours in front of 
television sets—many preschool chil- 
dren who are not properly supervised 
by parents—but in many cases they are 
not learning anything from that expe- 
rience. They are taking up a lot of 
time, and they may be entertained. 
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One of the great opportunities we 
have is to utilize the magic of tele- 
vision to stimulate the learning experi- 
ence among preschool children. But 
there is a big void there, a great ab- 
sence of innovative programming in 
the development of programs that will 
use the knowledge we have about how 
you capture the attention of a young 
student like that, or prospective stu- 
dent, and equip them with the knowl- 
edge that will help them when they go 
to school. 

That is what this extra money is for 
in the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting account. We added $10 million 
over last year’s funding amount to 
make room for an experiment, to try to 
encourage and stimulate through 
grants the development of these special 
programs. 

I hope the Senate will reject this 
amendment, because to adopt it would 
wipe out those funds that are included 
in this bill for that important new pro- 
gram. We are challenged because stu- 
dents are not doing well in school. We 
are worried because they are dropping 
out and they are opting for a lifetime 
of crime and drug dealing and other be- 
havior that is destructive and not con- 
structive. We hope this is one modest 
step that we can take that will help 
turn that around. So I hope the Senate 
will reject this amendment. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. I want to call the 
Senate’s attention to the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting Act, which spe- 
cifically spells out that it is in the pub- 
lic interest to encourage the develop- 
ment of programming that involves 
creative risks and that addresses the 
needs of unserved and underserved au- 
diences, particularly children and mi- 
norities. 

I ask unanimous consent that we 
have printed in the RECORD at this 
point the announcement that appeared 
in the Fairbanks Daily News Monitor 
on the 28th of this month. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Fairbanks Daily News Monitor, 

Sept. 30, 1993] 
RADIO STATION TO GO ON THE AIR IN FORT 
YUKON 

FORT YUKON.—Fifth graders here will re- 
port on whales in the Yukon River for the 
start of Alaska’s newest public radio station, 
Fort Yukon Gwandak Public Radio, KZPA 
900 AM. 

Many other special events will mark first 
day of broadcasting, scheduled for Thursday 
atl p.m. 

Sesona Traditional Chief David Salmon 
will conduct a blessing ceremony after which 
will follow a traditional potlatch and dance. 
Commentary on subsistence will be given by 
Steve Ginnis. 

Music will be played by high school disc 
jockeys and messages will be sent to commu- 
nities in the Yukon Flats. 
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The radio station will serve Arctic Village, 
Beaver, Venetie, Chalkyitsik and Birch 
Creek. 

Mr. STEVENS. This article deals 
with the opening of a new station, a 
new radio station at Fort Yukon. I 
brought this map so that the Senate 
can see this. This is Fort Yukon, above 
the Arctic Circle. There are three sta- 
tions, one at Kotzebue, one at Point 
Barrow, and one at Fort Yukon. This 
one has been waiting a long time. It is 
an expansion of the Public Broadcast- 
ing System. It will, as the report indi- 
cates, allow reports of whales in the 
Yukon River. It will be the newest pub- 
lic radio station. They will have spe- 
cial broadcasting for the communities 
all along this area. The station will 
serve Arctic Village, Beaver, Venetie, 
Chalkyitsik, and Birch Creek. None of 
those communities up here have any 
radio coverage or local news at all. 

It is the expansion of the system that 
continues to interest me. 

Let me remind the Senate that CPB 
is forwarded funded by 2 years. That 
was designed by my friend, Senator 
Goldwater from Arizona. Working with 
him we worked out a situation that we 
would have moneys authorized and ap- 
propriated on a forward funding basis. 

So this money that we are talking 
about today is for 1996. We have a limi- 
tation in the law that provides that we 
can only appropriate an amount which 
is 40 percent of the amount that was 
actually contributed by the public to 
the Public Broadcasting System 2 
years previously. In other words, we 
are limited by the law in providing 
Federal funds to 40 percent of the non- 
Federal support. 

My State, for instance, supports this 
public broadcasting to the tune of 
about $5 million. We do so because 
there are many areas in my State that 
have no daily news service, and it is 
the expansion of the public radio com- 
munications and television network 
that really is needed in unserved and 
underserved areas. 

Mention has been made that the ad- 
ministration may not be in support of 
this bill. I have before me the state- 
ment of administration policy that in- 
dicates that the administration sup- 
ports Senate passage of this bill as re- 
ported by the committee, and will 
work with the Congress to address the 
concerns. So none of those concerns in- 
dicate any lack of support for the ap- 
propriation in question. 

I am interested because what the 
Senator does really with his amend- 


‘ment is to impose a freeze on the Cor- 


poration for Public Broadcasting. It 
will hurt individual stations and it will 
harm the system altogether. It really 
amounts to rewriting the formula for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing because it suppresses by the for- 
mula by not appropriating the moneys 
to meet the increased public support 
and to meet the increased cost brought 
about by inflation. 
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This system is heavily relied upon in 
the rural areas such as the rural por- 
tions of my State. Keep in mind, Mr. 
President, this State is one-fifth the 
size of the United States. It has a very 
limited series of public stations. 

I will ask to print in the RECORD the 
effect of a freeze on Federal appropria- 
tions to the stations in my State, and 
the Senate will see that the actual 
amount for 1996 will be substantially 
less than the amount that is being 
spent just this year if we follow the ap- 
proach of the Senator from Arizona 
and put a freeze on this spending. 

I ask unanimous consent that this be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EFFECT OF FREEZE IN FEDERAL APPROPRIA- 
TION TO CPB ON INDIVIDUAL GRANTS TO STA- 
TIONS 
FY 1994 Appropriation $275.0 million. 

FY 1995 Appropriation $292.6 million. 

FY 1996 Appropriation (projected) $292.6 
million. 


CPB GRANTS TO STATIONS 


Estimated 

Actual i Estimated ens can 
cal year liscal year 

State and call 1994 CSG 1995 CSGI Abe? bd 

NPPAG? NPPAG? 1995 Png. 

ing level 
d 127,732 130,287 123,772 
i 334,255 340,940 323.893 
: i 131,085 133,707 127,021 
Valdez, AKKCHU-AM ..... 137,305 140,051 133,049 
Dillingham, AK:KDLG-AM 145,349 148,256 140,843 
Petersburg, AKKFSK-FM 113,813 116,089 110,285 
Haines, AK:KHNS-FM i 116,965 111.117 
Kodiak, AK:KMXT-FM 133,458 126,785 
Kotzebue, AK:KOTZ-FM 5 230,547 219,019 
Ketchikan, AK:KRBD-FM d 124,094 117,890 
Anchorage, AK:KSKA-FM R 142,590 135,460 
McGrath, AK:KSKO-FM ; 121,867 115,773 
Wrangell, AK:KSTK-FM 112,094 106,489 
Juneau, AK:KTOO-FM 164,713 168,007 159,607 
Fairbanks, AK:KUAC~FM 150,303 153,309 145,644 
Bethel, AK:KYUK-AM ...... 179,799 83,395 174,225 


1 CSG—Community Service Grant. 

? NPPAG—National Production and Program Acquisition Grant. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, we be- 
lieve that this system should support 
the minority consortium, the multicul- 
tural programming effort that is na- 
tional in scope. It means a great deal 
to Alaska Natives, to the Indian com- 
munities throughout the country. Out 
of this Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting is paid one-half of the inter- 
connection for public television. That 
also would suffer if the Senator’s 
amendment is passed. 

We had a hard fight on the authoriza- 
tion. I hope that we will stay with this 
system. I know there is a lot of con- 
troversy about it. I remember some 
long discussions that I had out here on 
the floor with Senator Goldwater in 
the days that he was very specific 
about trying to urge this system to be 
fair and to be unbiased. 

As a practical matter, what we are 
looking at now is trying to keep the 
Federal Government to the point where 
we promised we would go. We have 
promised that we would support the 
system to the extent of 40 percent of 
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the non-Federal support for this broad- 
casting system, and I hope that the 
Senate will maintain that. 

I oppose the Senator’s amendment 
because I think that the CPB reauthor- 
ization bill that passed in the last Con- 
gress gave us a projection of funding 
people have relied upon, and we ought 
to try to our best to fund that. As the 
Senator from Hawaii has pointed out, 
the $320 million mark is a long way 
from the authorization of $425 million. 

We have been fiscally responsible. We 
cut it a lot more than I would like to 
cut it. 

I urge the defeat of the Senator's 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I, as al- 
ways, pay close attention to the words 
of the Senator from Alaska, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate his compelling words 
in behalf of Native Alaskans. 

I would, however, make one addi- 
tional point, and that is that if the na- 
tive Americans that I know were given 
a choice between being able to listen to 
public radio or have the very terribly 
underfunded programs concerning alco- 
hol abuse, fetal alcohol syndrome, sub- 
stance abuse, Indian education, and 
others, I think they would opt for addi- 
tional funds to be spent in those very 
vital areas. 

I would also like to point out, Mr. 
President, that the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting has been doing 
pretty well from the information 
source for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, November 1992. In 1985 
the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing received $150 million. If my amend- 
ment is defeated they will have $320 
million. And if it is not defeated, they 
will still have nearly doubled since 1985 
to $292 million. 

I understand the expanding need for 
public broadcasting, but I would sug- 
gest that the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting has probably done better 
than most. I would be more than happy 
again to have a long discussion and de- 
bate about whether the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting is really needed as 
much as it was many years ago when 
the American people had very few 
sources of information and news. In the 
case of television, three major net- 
works were the source of their news. 
Now they can switch to one of many 
channels on their television set. 

When we talk about programs that 
are of educational and cultural inter- 
est, there are now on cable television 
many additional programs, A&E, Dis- 
covery Channel, and others, which are 
not funded by the taxpayers. 

Again, if we were not facing a $4-plus 
trillion debt and a multihundred bil- 
lion dollar a year annual deficit, Mr. 
President, I would not be here with 
this amendment. But I have heard the 
message from the people that I rep- 
resent and they say they want us to 
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cut spending. I am not cutting spend- 
ing with this amendment. I am telling 
them to make do this year with the 
same amount of money as last year. I 
do not think that is a enormous sac- 
rifice to be asked. 

So, especially again, in light of the 
fact that in the view of many other 
vital programs there, they are under- 
funded—other programs are being fro- 
zen; some are even being cut—I am 
very uneasy about the continued real 
reductions in defense spending—real re- 
ductions, I might add, not cuts in in- 
crease in spending like we talk about 
the cuts in many other programs, I am 
talking about real reductions. 

So, Mr. President, I would like to say 
that if we cannot start by freezing—not 
cutting, but freezing—the amount of 
money that the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting received last year, keep- 
ing it at that same level, I do not have 
a great deal of optimism about our 
ability to make the kind of spending 
cuts which will be necessary, indeed 
vital, for our Nation’s future. 

Sooner or later, as we all know, we 
are going to have to pay the national 
debt. Unfortunately, it may be our 
kids. But I, frankly, cannot justify the 
increase that is being sought in this 
bill by the Senate alone. Neither the 
other body nor the President of the 
United States has sought an increase. 

I understand we have further speak- 
ers. I will reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona reserves the remain- 
der of his time. 

The Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington, Mr. GorRTON, is 
recognized. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I have 
been a supporter of public broadcasting 
for many years. I believe strongly in 
the significant contribution that public 
radio and television have made and 
continue to make to America’s cul- 
tural life. Both are national treasures, 
showcasing the best of American cul- 
ture and history, providing a valuable 
source of entertainment and informa- 
tion and filling a true need for edu- 
cational programming on television. 

In addition, public radio has em- 
barked on a project to reach the 14 per- 
cent of the population which does not 
yet receive public radio. CPB has also 
committed resources to increasing 
service to rural and minority stations, 
many of which now operate on a shoe- 
string budget. This amendment would 
put those goals in jeopardy. 

CPB funds have made a real impact 
on people’s lives in my state. 

The level of funding in this bill is 
necessary for maintaining expansion 
efforts and the health of the entire 
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public radio system. A freeze in fund- 
ing would mean cuts in grants to exist- 
ing stations and the group of new ex- 
pansion and minority stations. If fiscal 
year 1996 funds are frozen at fiscal year 
1995 levels, the average station’s 1996 
grant is estimated to be 4 to 5 percent 
less than the 1995 grant. 

While the authorization level for CPB 
for fiscal year 1996 is $425 million, we 
are talking here of only $320 million, 
with $10 million for Ready To Learn.” 
That level of funding will keep the Na- 
tion’s public broadcasting system 
healthy while recognizing the new, im- 
portant commitments of reaching edu- 
cational goals and bringing service to 
rural and minority stations. A freeze 
would put stations, especially small 
stations that are more dependent on 
CPB support, in jeopardy. I urge you to 
oppose this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. INOUYE. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Hawaii has 6 minutes and 30 
seconds. 

Mr. INOUYE. I yield 6 minutes and 30 
seconds to the manager of the bill. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. I do not intend to take 
that much time. 

However, Mr. President, I do just 
want to make some comments in oppo- 
sition to the amendment and in sup- 
port of the committee mark. Our mark 
is $27 million over the House mark and 
the administration request for fiscal 
year 1996. Let us keep in mind we are 
talking about fiscal year 1996. 

Of this amount, $17 million is re- 
quired just to maintain current serv- 
ices, and $10 million, as was pointed 
out, is recommended to begin the 
“Ready To Learn” program. 

Keep in mind, Mr. President, that in- 
flation in the communications industry 
is running very high, much higher than 
for other goods and services. While 
Federal funds represent only 16 percent 
of total public broadcasting revenues 
in this country, for rural and minority 
stations the money we appropriate rep- 
resents a much higher percentage of 
the revenue. 

So this increase of $17 million is nec- 
essary in order to maintain current 
services; that means to keep some of 
these smaller and more rural stations 
alive. 

Again, keep in mind, these small sta- 
tions do not have the great fundraising 
capabilities like some of the larger sta- 
tions, perhaps, in Washington, DC, and 
places like that, where they can raise 
money. 

But these small stations do not re- 
ceive an amount which will enable 
them to cover the increased cost of op- 
erating expenses. Then I think we 
should all be aware that the result 
would be that many of the smaller and 
rural stations would have to close, sta- 
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tions in places like Alaska. In the 
offerer’s own State, I do not know if 
there are any in Arizona, but in some 
of the more rural States, these stations 
would simply not have the wherewithal 
to continue to operate. 

When Congress reauthorized public 
broadcasting last year, we directed 
that they expand service to those not 
now being served by public radio or tel- 
evision each year. 

Again, that costs some money. But it 
was the intention of Congress to broad- 
en public broadcasting to get it into 
areas that had not been served. 

So it does not seem fair, after we di- 
rected them to do that in 1 year, that 
now we turn around and say, ‘“‘How- 
ever, we are going to cut your money 
and not allow the additional funds to 
be used to do this.” 

The already existing stations will 
pay the price if funding is not in- 
creased over last year’s level. So that 
is really what we are about here, is ful- 
filling the mandates that this Congress 
went on record last year with, and that 
was to expand public broadcasting in 
those areas that are not served. 

Again, part of the money, as I point- 
ed out, $10 million, on the “Ready To 
Learn” program, a very important pro- 
gram that the Senator from Mississippi 
is very interested in and spoke about. 

So, again, if the goal is to close some 
small rural stations, or if you want to 
cancel or postpone the start of the 
“Ready To Learn” program, if we want 
to mandate that public broadcasting do 
certain things and then say, However, 
we are not going to give you any 
money to do this,” then, obviously, I 
think you should support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

But, again, if we want to fulfill the 
mandate of public broadcasting and get 
the “Ready To Learn” program going 
and make sure that it fulfills its con- 
gressional mandate, then I submit that 
the $27 million is needed to ensure that 
the Corporationfor Public Broadcasting 
is able to meet the mandate of Con- 
gress. 

I reserve the remainder of the time 
for the manager of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Hawaii yield me some 
time? 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I note 
the presence of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I do not think the Senator 
from Hawaii has much time left. I 
would be glad to yield him time if he 
would like to use it. 

I yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 4 minutes, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I want to address one 
program which has been referred to by 
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the Senator from Iowa and also the 
Senator from Mississippi. The provi- 
sions in this bill include funding for 
the Ready To Learn Act, an important 
step forward in children’s educational 
television programming. 

I think many of us have been con- 
cerned for a long period of time about 
how to reduce both violence on tele- 
vision and also to encourage the net- 
works to devote more resources to the 
development of children’s educational 
programming. What we have learned 
through many studies over the years is 
the power television has to positively 
impact on the learning and educational 
development of young children. Con- 
structive and positive children’s pro- 
gramming, particularly that targeted 
to children at the earliest stage of 
their educational experience, can 
greatly enhance school readiness. This 
offers a vital opportunity to impact 
children who are spending so much 
time watching television, particularly 
those neediest children who do not 
have the kind of parental supervision, 
Head Start or other kinds of activities 
that can have a positive educational 
impact. 

It has been a pleasure to work with 
the Senator from Mississippi on a num- 
ber of different programs utilizing edu- 
cational technologies, both in school 
and preschool “Ready To Learn” Pro- 
gram which we sponsored last year. 
The Senator from Iowa and other Mem- 
bers here have expressed strong sup- 
port for these approaches to expanding 
our tools to deliver quality educational 
materials to all children. 

I think any of us who have seen the 
star schools program in action, serving 
children in rural areas and underserved 
areas with educational programming, 
have been tremendously impressed 
with what educational television can 
offer—particularly at a time when 
there have been limited resources in 
many of these schoo! districts. 

The Ready To Learn Program was 
really focused and developed as an op- 
portunity to strengthen children’s 
learning at the earliest opportunity in 
their educational experience. It is con- 
sistent both with President Bush and 
President Clinton’s hope, and the goal 
put forward by the Governors to ensure 
every child is ready for school. Over 
the air broadcasting by public tele- 
vision offers an opportunity to permit 
the maximum number of children to 
benefit from educational television 
programs. 

I want to just indicate that I think 
this is a very modest program which is 
included in the CPB authorization, but 
one I believe can be useful and helpful 
to all children in their preschool years. 
I am very pleased that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has provided funds for 
it in this year’s bill. 

I thank my colleague form Arizona 
for yielding me time on this to make a 
brief comment. 
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Mr. President, public broadcasting is 
one of the great success stories in the 
Nation. It has been responsible for 
some of the finest programming on tel- 
evision—presenting important edu- 
cational and informational programs 
that are not available in commercial 
network broadcasting. 

Public support for public broadcast- 
ing is widespread. It involves partner- 
ships with the private sector, and it 
also involves individual support, which 
is generously given through call-in 
pledges. This impressive support under- 
scores the broad-based national com- 
mitment to quality and integrity for 
which public broadcasting is well- 
known, 

The Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting annually awards grants to local 
stations, which is where the program- 
ming and editorial decisions are made. 
This process ensures that stations will 
be responsive to their viewers and ac- 
countable to the communities they 
service. 

Millions of families throughout 
America have benefited from public 
broadcasting and many of us would 
like to see these benefits expanded. But 
with limited budget resources, the 
committee bill is generally able to 
maintain only the current services 
level of funding for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. That means a 
cost-of-living increase from last year’s 
level of funding so that CPB can avoid 
cutting back on its current services. 

The one new program that is funded 
in this bill is Ready To Learn Tele- 
vision. Ten million dollars of new funds 
are set aside for this effort which will 
help public broadcasting stations de- 
velop school readiness programs for 
very young children. 

Improved school readiness is one of 
the six key goals of our education re- 
form efforts. Far too many children 
who enter school are not ready to 
learn. To address this critical problem, 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee approved the Ready To Learn 
Act last October. It is a bipartisan bill 
which recognizes that television can be 
a primary resource in our national ef- 
fort to increase school readiness. It had 
the strong support of Senators MITCH- 
ELL, DOLE, INOUYE, STEVENS, and COCH- 
RAN, and their support facilitated 
prompt enactment of the legislation. 
The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing and the individual public broad- 
casting stations are committed to pro- 
ducing programming that will improve 
school readiness, and they are able to 
deliver such programming to the 
widest possible audience. 

I urge my colleagues to reject this ef- 
fort to reduce funding for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting. Its mis- 
sion is far too critical and its role is far 
too essential for Congress to enact 
such a cut. In particular, the cut would 
in all probability mean that the Ready 
To Learn programs will not go forward. 
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Whatever our views in hindsight about 
the missed opportunity for CPB to 
have shared in the financial windfall 
from the success of Barney, it would be 
a mistake to penalize the Corporation 
by cutting its funds. 

CPB’s distinguished record has 
earned the respect of teachers and par- 
ents. It deserves the support of Con- 
gress. I urge my colleagues to oppose 
this amendment and enable the Cor- 
poration to continue its important 
work in children’s educational pro- 
gramming. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator MACK 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I had a 
request for time from Senator GRAMM, 
the Senator from Texas, who I hope is 
on his way over. I also understand the 
leadership was not interested in a vote 
before 7. So, in the absence of that, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum with 
the time to run concurrently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be divided 
equally. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple do not think there is much Presi- 
dent Clinton and I agree on. Well, one 
issue on which we do see eye to eye is 
providing a responsible level of funding 
for the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. 

When candidate Clinton was asked in 
a C-SPAN interview if the American 
taxpayer should spend more money on 
public television, his answer was, ‘Oh, 
I support public television. I don’t 
know that we have to spend more 
money on it now, we have a pretty 
vital network of public television.” 

While both the House and the Presi- 
dent asked public broadcasting to live 
within last year’s budget, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has given 
public broadcasting a $27.3 million 
raise. At the same time, the Senate 
committee has underfunded the presi- 
dent’s investments in Head Start, im- 
munizations, Education Goals 2000, and 
the School to Work Program. 

No doubt about it, Federal funds are 
difficult to come by these days. The 
Congress has looked carefully at spend- 
ing on everything from the super- 
collider to the honey program. Why 
should money for public broadcasting 
escape our oversight? Particularly 
when CPB boasts in its publication 
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“CPB Today” that, despite the reces- 
sion, public radio and television enti- 
ties brought in a record $1.8 billion in 
income. : 

LET’S REINVENT PUBLIC BROADCASTING 

If there was ever a Government-fi- 
nanced organization that needed to be 
reinvested it is public broadcasting. 
Yet, I was disappointed that Vice- 
President GORE’s National Perform- 
ance Review did not contain a single 
mention of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. There is a lot that could 
be done to make CPB a more cost effec- 
tive organization. 

Many of my colleagues strongly sup- 
port additional funding to expand pub- 
lic broadcasting to underserved areas. I 
am all for that, but before writing CPB 
a big check maybe they need to look at 
some of the duplication in the system. 
In the Washington, DC market there 
are seven CPB-supported public tele- 
vision stations. Even the small city of 
Bowling Green, KY, receives service 
from two PBS stations. If we can 
streamline the Agriculture Extension 
Service, why can we not take a look at 
public broadcasting? 

AMENDMENT WOULD PROTECT LOCAL STATIONS 

Like many in the Senate, I am a 
strong, long-time supporter of local 
stations, which often survive on shoe- 
string budgets while the biggest sta- 
tions command the lion’s share of pro- 
duction dollars. I have personally con- 
tributed to public broadcasting, and 
have fought to bring a fair share of 
available Federal dollars to public sta- 
tions in Kansas. 

To protect funding for local stations 
this amendment would establish a 
funding floor of $229 million for these 
broadcasters—exactly what these sta- 
tions would receive if we give the full 
$320 million funding level. By guaran- 
teeing a minimum funding level for 
local stations, the Senate will force 
CPB to reduce its bureaucracy and 
eliminate waste in its own organiza- 
tion. 

BARNEYGATE 

One revenue source public broadcast- 
ing needs to pursue more aggressively 
is merchandise licensing fees. Take for 
example, Barney, the smiling purple di- 
nosaur known to millions of America’s 
children who watch the PBS series 
“Barney & Friends.” 

Barney is not just a dinosaur—he is a 
cash cow. According to the ‘‘Washing- 
ton Post’, sales of Barney merchandise 
could reach one-half billion dollars per 
year, and the licensing fees merchan- 
disers pay for the privilege of making 
the more than 200 Barney products 
could be as high as $50 million per year. 
I do not have any problem with that. 
From what I understand, ‘Barney & 
Friends” is an excellent program, Bar- 
ney is a lovable character, and more 
power to his creators for producing 
jobs and capitalizing on his block- 
buster popularity. 
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What I do have a problem with is the 
fact that despite putting up $2.25 mil- 
lion between them—much of it tax dol- 
lars—to launch “Barney & Friends” 
last year, the taxpayer-supported Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting and 
the Public Broadcasting Service have 
not seen one dime from Barney mer- 
chandise. 

The “Parsons Sun” in my State gave 
CPB this advice: 

There is no reason a grant cannot have a 
provision for a percentage return on profit- 
able side ventures, should they develop. Net- 
works and private financing would have re- 
ceived a considerable return had they been 
the ones to provide the up-front money. 

I am certain there are many busi- 
nessmen and women across the country 
who would love to have the Govern- 
ment put up the money to start a new 
venture—especially when they learn 
the Government will have no call on 
the profits. This system was raised 
when we last authorized the CPB, we 
were told it would end, and yet it con- 
tinues unabated today. 

CONGRESSIONAL CALLS FOR REFORM IGNORED 

Last year the Senate reauthorized 
public broadcasting with the Public 
Telecommunications Act of 1992. One of 
the stated goals of that act was to in- 
crease objectivity and balance pro- 
gramming by the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. The bill specifies that 
the board of directors of the Corpora- 
tion shall report to Congress by Janu- 
ary 31, 1993 on ‘‘Facilitating objectivity 
and balance in programming of a con- 
troversial nature.” I have yet to re- 
ceive a copy of that report. 

No doubt about it, problems with bal- 
ance still remain. The Corporation still 
has not commissioned a conservative 
series to balance ‘‘Frontline’’ or *‘Con- 
versations with Bill Moyer.” Last time 
I checked, a rotating group of conserv- 
atives remain on permanent audition 
for David Gergen’s spot on ‘*‘MacNeil- 
Lehrer.” I would like to see them make 
a real conservative a permanent mem- 
ber of the MacNeil-Lehrer family. 

CONCLUSION 

No matter what you may think of the 
quality or the fairness of CPB program- 
ming, the question remains that with 
so many important unmet needs in this 
bill—from education for the disadvan- 
taged to childhood immunizations—can 
we afford to give CPB a huge raise this 
year? The President has said no, the 
House has said no, and now I urge the 
Senate to say no. 

There is no question that there is 
some quality programming on public 
television, but with the deficit as na- 
tional issue No. 1, no Federal subsidy 
can escape reasonable cuts by simply 
yelling ‘‘quality’’—that goes for public 
broadcasting, Defense, farm programs, 
Congress, the White House, and every 
other quality program the taxpayers 
are supporting. It is time for the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting to 
tighten its belt and reinvent itself as a 
leaner, more efficient organization. 
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Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I will vote 
against the McCain amendment al- 
though I am concerned that the 
amount in the bill reported by the 
committee exceeds the amount author- 
ized for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting by $10 million. If the 
amendment had cut back the amount 
recommended by the committee by 
that $10 million instead of the full $27 
million in the amendment, I could have 
supported it. However, I believe that 
the cut of $27 million in the McCain 
amendment would have resulted in the 
dropping of some of the programming 
for which the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting has been justifiably 
praised. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I have 
no further request for time on this 
side. I yield the remainder of my time 
on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yields his time. 

The Senator from Hawaii has 2 min- 
utes and 37 seconds remaining. 

Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LUGAR] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 72, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 292 Leg.] 


YEAS—25 
Bond Faircloth Mack 
Bradley Feingold McCain 
Brown Gramm McConnell 
Coats Gregg Nickles 
Cohen Hatch Pressler 
Coverdell Helms Smith 
Danforth Hutchison Wallop 
Dole Kohl 
Dorgan Lott 

NAYS—72 
Akaka Campbell Feinstein 
Baucus Chafee Ford 
Bennett Cochran Glenn 
Biden Conrad Gorton 
Bingaman Craig Graham 
Boren D'Amato Grassley 
Boxer Daschle Harkin 
Breaux DeConcini Hatfield 
Bryan Dodd Heflin 
Bumpers Domenici Hollings 
Burns Durenberger Inouye 
Byrd Exon Jeffords 
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Johnston Mitchell Roth 
Kempthorne Moseley-Braun Sarbanes 
Kennedy Moynihan Sasser 
Kerrey Murkowski Shelby 
Kerry Murray Simon 
Lautenberg Nunn Simpson 
Leahy Packwood Specter 
Levin Pell Stevens 
Lieberman Reid Thurmond 
Mathews Riegle Warner 
Metzenbaum Robb Wellstone 
Mikulski Rockefeller Wofford 
NOT VOTING—3 

Kassebaum Lugar Pryor 

So the amendment (No. 974) was re- 
jected. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KOHL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing be the only floor amendments 
remaining in order to H.R. 2518, the 
Labor, HHS appropriations bill; that 
they be subject to relevant second-de- 
gree amendments, if applicable, and 
that any amendment not offered by 
noon tomorrow shall no longer be in 
order. And the amendments listed are 
an amendment by Senator HELMS re- 
garding Medicaid, an amendment by 
Senator HELMS regarding Social Secu- 
rity, an amendment by Senator HELMS 
that is relevant, an amendment by 
Senator HELMS that is relevant, an 
amendment by Senator GRAMM of 
Texas that is relevant, an amendment 
by Senator D’AMATO regarding civil 
rights, an amendment by Senator 
BROWN that is relevant, an amendment 
by Senator BROWN that is relevant, an 
amendment by Senator GREGG that is 
relevant, an amendment by Senator 
SPECTER that is relevant, an amend- 
ment by Senator HATFIELD that is rel- 
evant, an amendment by Senator 
METZENBAUM that is relevant, an 
amendment by Senator METZENBAUM 
that is relevant, an amendment by 
Senator KENNEDY that is relevant, an 
amendment by Senator BIDEN regard- 
ing drugs, an amendment by Senator 
BYRD that is relevant, an amendment 
by Senator MURRAY that is relevant, an 
amendment by Senator MURRAY that is 
relevant, an amendment by Senator 
MURRAY that is relevant, an amend- 
ment by Senator HARKIN that is rel- 
evant, an amendment by Senator HAR- 
KIN that is relevant, an amendment by 
Senator HARKIN in the nature of a man- 
agers’ amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
modify my request by making clear 
that the managers’ amendment by Sen- 
ator HARKIN is in the plural, managers’ 
amendments. There may be more than 
one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
the managers have advised me that 
they are prepared to remain in session 
this evening to consider and debate any 
amendment which any Senator wishes 
to offer from among those on the list 
just incorporated into the agreement 
just approved. 

When we complete action this 
evening, we will recess until tomorrow 
morning, and we will be back on this 
bill at 9:30 tomorrow morning. Any 
Senator who chooses not to offer his or 
her amendment this evening would 
have to do so between 9:30 and noon, 
thereby, of course, run the risk of not 
being able to get the amendment up by 
noon. 

So if any Senator wishes to offer an 
amendment, any Senator may remain 
here, the managers will stay here as 
long as it takes to consider these 
amendments. 

I want to make clear that the objec- 
tive of this is not to foreclose any Sen- 
ator, but merely to bring this bill to a 
conclusion in a circumstance which 
gives every Senator full opportunity to 
debate the measure, and to offer an 
amendment. So any Senator who wants 
to offer an amendment, who is on the 
list, can stay here. The managers will 
stay. 

There will be no further rollcall votes 
this evening. 

We will complete action on this bill 
tomorrow and then proceed to one of 
the other appropriations bills. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation, the Republican leader, and 
Senator HARKIN. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, Sen- 
ator SPECTER and I are here to either 
accept or debate any amendments that 
any Senators have. The list was read. 
It was agreed to. However, I do not 
think Senator SPECTER wants to sit 
here all night. He can speak for him- 
self. I know I do not. 

Mr. SPECTER. Madam President, I 
do want to sit here all night. 

Mr. HARKIN. I would just say, 
Madam President, that if any Senator 
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or staff are listening, we have the 
agreed upon amendments. 

Mr. SPECTER. I concur with what 
Senator HARKIN has said. We think the 
15 minutes would be a reasonable time 
if any Senator wishes to come over to 
offer an amendment. We would be de- 
lighted to proceed with the bill. In the 
absence of any such Senator, I see none 
on the floor now, the odds are substan- 
tial that we will not have any, that we 
would permit the staff and all partici- 
pants here to return to their other ac- 
tivities, noting that it is 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. HARKIN. We will be here about 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SPECTER. I see unanimous con- 
sent evidenced by all the staff mem- 
bers. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
would like to thank the subcommittee 
members for their help and responsive- 
ness in identifying the critical issues in 
this area of jurisdiction and the provid- 
ing the necessary funding for programs 
within these tight budgetary limita- 
tions. 

I would specifically like to thank the 
subcommittee chairman, Senator HAR- 
KIN, and ranking member, Senator 
SPECTER, for their continued strong 
leadership on this important bill. 

The Senate-reported bill provides 
$223.3 billion in budget authority and 
$183.0 billion in new outlays for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Serv- 
ices, Education and related agencies 
for fiscal year 1994. The bill meets com- 
mittee’s 602(b) allocation in budget au- 
thority and is under the allocation in 
outlays by $126.3 million. Domestic dis- 
cretionary spending totals $65.3 billion 
in budget authority and $30.0 billion in 
new outlays. When adjustments are 
made for advance appropriations, prior 
year outlays, mandatories and emer- 
gency contingency appropriations, the 
Senate-reported bill totals $263.2 bil- 
lion in budget authority and $263.4 bil- 
lion in outlays. 

While I may differ with some of my 
colleagues on some of the funding pri- 
orities in this and other appropriation 
bills, I commend the subcommittee on 
their collaboration and mutual support 
for many worthwhile and critical ob- 
jectives. 

For instance, I appreciate the sub- 
committee’s leadership on funding for 
the mental health budget over the past 
several years and I appreciate Senator 
HARKIN’s responsiveness again this 
year. 

As a result of the efforts of this sub- 
committee, it is within the grasp of our 
medical researchers during this Decade 
of the Brain to make significant break- 
throughs in understanding the brain, 
identifying the causes of serious men- 
tal illness, and developing effective 
treatments for these devastating ill- 
nesses. 

By recommending a funding level of 
$613,444,000, the subcommittee provides 
a 5.2-percent increase over the fiscal 
year 1993 level. 
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While this is an appreciable increase, 
funding for mental health research is 
not funded on comparable basis with 
other severe diseases. 

Therefore, I am pleased that the com- 
mittee has also provided $12 million for 
the discretionary fund of the Director 
of the National Institutes of Health to 
support continued activities in the 
Decade of the Brain. 

This funding underscores the impor- 
tance of the Decade of the Brain and 
places a particular emphasis on the 
two lead Institutes for this project, the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
[NIMH] and the National Institute for 
Neurological Disorders and Stroke 
[NINDS]. 

It is important to note that NIMH 
has only recently been incorporated 
back into the folds of NIH with the pas- 
sage of the NIH reauthorization bill 
earlier this year. 

It is my hope that the new NIH Di- 
rector recognizes the significant con- 
tributions of NIMH to the Decade of 
the Brain and also recognizes the great 
strides we have made in understanding 
severe mental illnesses. 

The report of the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council, requested by 
the subcommittee last year, clearly 
shows that there are many extremely 
promising and effective treatments for 
mental illness, which can be even more 
effective than routinely reimbursed 
therapies commonly used for serious 
physical illnesses. 

Iam pleased that the committee con- 
tinues to recognize the importance of 
providing health insurance coverage 
for several mental illnesses that is eq- 
uitable to that provided for other 
major physical illnesses. 

Without this equitable treatment we 
are seeing many families that do not 
have the strength or resources to pro- 
vide adequate care for their loved ones 
suffering from severe mental illness. 
We then find that many of these per- 
sons add significantly to 700,000 to 1 
million homeless persons on the streets 
of our Nation. 

This leads me to another issue that I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
in the hope that we may be able to 
achieve at least a modest increase in 
our conference with the House appro- 
priators. 

Since the enactment of the McKin- 
ney Act in 1987, the health care for the 
homeless projects have received only 
one cost of living adjustment for basic 
service—3 percent in 1989. 

With our Nation’s increasing health 
care costs, these projects have had no 
choice but to reduce services for our 
Nation’s most vulnerable population. 

I understand the budgetary con- 
straints under which we are operating, 
but I would ask that flexibility be 
added to the language appropriating 
funding to any new homeless programs 
so that these important primary health 
care projects can avail themselves to 
some critical new funding. 
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Finally, I am very pleased that the 
committee has provided $10 million in 
additional funding to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention [CDC] 
for infectious disease activities. 

This past May, the Four Corners area 
of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Utah experienced an outbreak of an un- 
usual respiratory illness resulting in 30 
identified cases and 20 deaths. 

Fourteen of these cases were identi- 
fied in New Mexico. 

These illnesses have been associated 
with a previously unrecognized 
hantavirus which appears to be trans- 
mitted through contact with rodents, 
in particular the deer mouse. 

Seventy-five percent of persons con- 
firmed to have been infected with this 
newly recognized hantavirus have died. 

The reaction and cooperation of var- 
ious State and Federal agencies to 
combat this disease and provide infor- 
mation to the public has been com- 
mendable. 

Unfortunately, there is grave concern 
that the outbreak this past spring was 
relatively minor and that as the weath- 
er turns cooler and rodents begin to 
seek shelter that we may be confronted 
with an outbreak of a much larger pro- 
portion. 

I would be remiss if I did not again 
share my appreciation with the com- 
mittee for the $6 million in funding it 
provided to address the immediate 
needs of this illness earlier this year on 
the supplemental appropriations bill. 

The CDC has informed the commit- 
tee, however, that this illness may not 
only be confined to the Four Corners 
area and that as many as 50,000 persons 
throughout the Nation have been diag- 
nosed with symptoms similar to the 
hantavirus. 

I am pleased that CDC will now have 
ample resources to continue their ef- 
forts to combat and prevent any other 
outbreaks of the hantavirus and I hope 
that researchers will soon identify a 
treatment for this mysterious illness. 

I would again like to thank the sub- 
committee chairman and ranking 
member, as well as the other members 
of this subcommittee, for addressing 
these important issues. I urge the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
join the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa, in supporting H.R. 2518, the 
Labor, HHS and Education appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1994 that is be- 
fore the Senate today. I want to take 
this opportunity to thank Senators 
HARKIN and SPECTER, as well as the 
other members of the subcommittee, 
for bringing before the Senate such a 
comprehensive bill under very tight 
budget constraints. 

The bill contains $260.9 billion, in- 
cluding $67 billion for discretionary 
programs, and encompasses a wide 
range of services which will benefit the 
people of this Nation by improving job 
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opportunities, enhancing educational 
excellence, and advancing medical re- 
search and health services. I am par- 
ticularly pleased with the balance the 
committee has struck among the vary- 
ing programs of the subcommittee. It 
is no easy task to reconcile the com- 
peting human service needs facing the 
chairman and ranking member, and 
they have done an admirable job. Let 
me take this opportunity to highlight 
some of the critical program rec- 
ommendations of the bill. 
DISLOCATED WORKERS 

Dislocated workers in Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest will benefit from a 
needed increase in Federal assistance 
for job retraining. The bill recommends 
$1.1 billion for title II of the Job 
Training Partnership Act to assist 
States and localities in providing re- 
training assistance to dislocated work- 
ers. This is an increase of nearly $500 
million over last year. These funds are 
essential for the Pacific Northwest, 
which has so many communities facing 
an uncertain economic future due to 
changes in Federal environmental poli- 
cies. Coupled with the increases ob- 
tained last year, this additional fund- 
ing will help promote a rapid expansion 
of services for dislocated timber work- 
ers throughout the Northwest. 

BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 

The bill before us today contains 
$10.9 billion to support the National In- 
stitutes of Health. These funds will ex- 
pand medical research into the causes, 
treatment and cures of the vast array 
of diseases, and illnesses, many of 
which are only beginning to be under- 
stood. The funds will provide this Na- 
tion not only with enhanced health and 
health care, but also a strengthened 
economy and an improved competitive 
position in the world market. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 
1994 had recommended reductions in 9 
of the 19 institutes and centers of the 
NIH and included increases only for the 
institutes which were involved in his 
targeted investment initiatives, AIDS, 
TB, breast cancer, women’s health, and 
minority health. The committee, how- 
ever, did not agree with the proposed 
cuts. H.R. 2518 instead includes in- 
creases of at least 5.2 percent for all 
the NIH institutes and centers to en- 
able medical research in all the disease 
areas to move forward. As the Nation 
moves toward comprehensive health 
care reform, I believe it is essential 
that an aggressive medical research 
program be maintained as a central 


mechanism for controlling the costs of ° 


health care. A cure is the ultimate in 
cost control and the NIH is the Federal 
entity which supports this important 
research. 
ALZHEIMER'S DISEASE 

For the past several years, I have 
urged the Senate to embark on a na- 
tional program to rid this country of 
the scourge of Alzheimer’s disease, a 
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disease that affects 4 million Ameri- 
cans and costs $90 billion annually. I 
have set an annual goal of $500 million, 
the amount scientists say is needed for 
a full scale attack on this dread dis- 
ease. Funding for research on Alz- 
heimer’s disease has nearly doubled 
since 1990, rising from $146.1 million in 
1990 to $291.4 million in 1993. I am 
pleased to report that this effort is be- 
ginning to pay off. Last week, the FDA 
approved a new drug that will help our 
efforts to treat, and perhaps reverse, 


«this disease. 


The committee again has highlighted 
research on Alzheimer’s disease as one 
of the top priorities and has called 
upon the NIH to develop a long-range 
plan to attack this devastating dis- 
order. The broad objectives of this plan 
will be to slow the rate of deterioration 
from Alzheimer’s by 5 years over the 
next 5 years, and by 10 years within the 
next decade. This is an ambitious goal, 
but a goal which is essential if we are 
to begin to reduce the escalating cost 
of health care in this country. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR SLEEP DISORDERS 
RESEARCH 

More than 40 million Americans are 
chronically ill with various sleep dis- 
orders and the cost in terms of lives, 
human suffering, and dollars is sub- 
stantial. In an effort to enhance our 
understanding of these disorders, the 
bill includes first-time funding for the 
National Center for Sleep Disorders Re- 
search. This Center, modeled after leg- 
islation I introduced earlier this year, 
was authorized in the recently enacted 
NIH Revitalization Act of 1993. Located 
within the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute, the Center will com- 
plement the sleep-related research cur- 
rently undertaken by the various NIH 
institutes, develop new research pro- 
grams and training initiatives in the 
field and strive to educate the general 
public and health care providers about 
sleep and sleep disorders. 

RURAL HEALTH 

As we strive to create a national so- 
lution to reform the health care sys- 
tem, we must not forget the special 
needs of our rural communities. Rural 
health care systems face a number of 
unique barriers, including an ongoing 
shortage of doctors, nurses, and other 
providers, geographic isolation, and an 
unusually large number of elderly and 
uninsured patients, as they struggle to 
provide quality health care to their 
communities. 

During the August recess I chaired a 
special hearing of the Appropriations 
Committee in Medford, OR, on rural 
health care. The hearing examined the 
existing Federal public health pro- 
grams serving rural residents and ex- 
plored how our national investment in 
health care reform might most effec- 
tively meet the needs of rural America. 
Nearly all of the testimony received 
stressed the importance to rural com- 
munities of Community and Migrant 
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Health Centers, Rural Health Outreach 
Grants, the National Health Service 
Corps, and the Area Health Education 
Centers Program. The bill before the 
Senate today, also recognizes the im- 
portance of these programs and rec- 
ommends increases totaling $68 mil- 
lion. 
AIDS 

Madam President, few could argue 
with the fact that AIDS, a disease that 
was virtually unheard of a dozen years 
ago, continues to plague our society. 
The bill includes $2.4 billion to con- 
tinue the strong commitment to re- 
search, prevention, and treatment pro- 
grams to fight this dread disease. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

One of the most important aspects of 
the bill before the Senate is the extent 
to which it enhances our investment in 
programs serving women, children, and 
families. Included in the bill is $3.3 bil- 
lion, an increase of $600 million for 
Head Start. This is another step toward 
expanding the program in order to pro- 
vide Head Start to all eligible children. 
Within the amount provided, the com- 
mittee recommendation includes 
$250,000 for a demonstration program to 
improve the training of Head Start 
teachers in the math and sciences. The 
demonstration is to be modeled after 
an existing program at Marylhurst Col- 
lege. 

To better improve our Nation's im- 
munization record, the bill includes 
$554.3 million for the Childhood Immu- 
nization Program of the Centers for 
Disease Control. These funds will be 
used, not only to purchase the nec- 
essary vaccines, but to improve local 
vaccine delivery infrastructures and to 
implement essential immunization 
outreach and tracking programs in 
communities throughout the country. 

Also, the bill continues to build upon 
the committee’s commitment to aug- 
ment funding for domestic violence 
programs. Just 3 years ago, funding for 
the Family Violence Program totaled 
$10.7 million. H.R. 2518 includes $28.6 
million for the Family Violence Pro- 
gram, an increase of $4 million over fis- 
cal year 1993. In addition, $10 million is 
provided to the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention to develop a 
national program to prevent violence 
against women. 

These are just a few examples of the 
programs in the bill which serve 
women and children. Other programs, 
such as the maternal and child health 
block grant, the child care block grant, 
and the women’s health study at the 
National Institutes of Health, continue 
under the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

HUMAN SERVICES 

The bill also includes additional 
funds for services to some of the most 
vulnerable members of our society. A 
total of $390 million is recommended 
for the Community Services Block 
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Grant. Program, an increase of $18 mil- 
lion over last year. These funds will as- 
sist over 900 community action agen- 
cies in providing a wide array of serv- 
ices to assist low-income individuals in 
becoming self-sufficient and to allevi- 
ate the causes of poverty in their com- 
munities. 

Increased funding is also rec- 
ommended for the domestic refugee re- 
settlement programs of the Depart- 
ment. These programs provide critical 
resources to States, voluntary agen- 
cies, and mutual assistance associa- 
tions to help refugees become self-sup- 
porting productive members of society. 
Refugees face substantial language and 
cultural barriers when they resettle in 
this country. The delivery of subsist- 
ence, medical, and employment serv- 
ices within the first 12 months of arriv- 
al is essential for effective resettle- 
ment. 

EDUCATION 

Madam President, I believe that our 
hopes for maintaining our leadership 
role in the global market and our re- 
quirements for economic growth hinge 
upon our education system. It is not 
enough to provide tax incentives for in- 
vestments in plant and equipment. We 
must also be willing to invest in 
human minds as well. We must con- 
tinue to provide our children with the 
educational opportunities and tech- 
nologies to help them meet world class 
standards. H.R. 2518 includes a total of 
$28.7 million to help States, local edu- 
cation agencies, colleges, universities, 
and other education entities in educat- 
ing our Nation’s students. This is $858.1 
million above the amount provided in 
fiscal year 1993 and is an important in- 
vestment in the future of this country. 

For several years now, I have worked 
with the chairman and ranking mem- 
bers of the Labor, HHS and Education 
appropriations subcommittee to im- 
prove the skills of our Nation's stu- 
dents in math and sciences. The fruit 
of this effort has yielded important re- 
sults. Funding for the Eisenhower 
Mathematics and Science Education 
programs has more than doubled be- 
tween 1990 and 1993. For fiscal year 
1994, the bill includes $283.7 million for 
the math-science education programs, 
an increase of $8 million above the pre- 
vious year, 

URBAN GRANTS 

Madam President, many of the urban 
universities across this Nation play an 
important role in contributing to the 
needs and priorities of the cities in 
which they are located. To help these 
universities in their efforts, this bill 
contains $11 million, an increase of $1.5 
million over the fiscal year 1993 level, 
for the Department of Education’s 
Urban Grants Program. This program 
supports grants to urban universities 
to encourage community involvement 
in solving education, health, crime and 
economic development problems of 
their particular urban area. 
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COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY NOTCH 

Finally, the bill contains $1.8 million 
to fund the Commission on Social Se- 
curity Notch. This special Commission 
will examine the notch controversy: 
whether there are inequities in the 
treatment of Social Security bene- 
ficiaries born in different years; wheth- 
er legislative action should be taken to 
correct any inequities; and the effect of 
any such legislation on the Social Se- 
curity Trust Fund. It is my hope, that 
this Commission will lay the founda- 
tion for a consensus on this complex 
issue so that Congress can act accord- 
ingly. 

In closing, Madam President, I again 
want to thank the distinguished chair- 
man and ranking member of the sub- 
committee, Mr. HARKIN and Mr. SPEC- 
TER, for their cooperation and support. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be able 
to proceed as in morning business for 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT CLINTON’S ADDRESS 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, 
yesterday I had a wonderful experience. 
I accompanied the President and Mrs. 
Clinton to New York to hear his ad- 
dress to the 48th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly. And although we 
are of opposite parties, I want to say 
that the President made an excellent 
speech and represented the United 
States proudly at the United Nations. 

I was pleased to be in attendance to 
witness President Bill Clinton give his 
first address to the U.N. General As- 
sembly. After his speech, I had the op- 
portunity to personally congratulate 
the President for a most impressive 
speech. I want to take a moment today 
to again express my congratulations to 
the President. 

I have heard a number of Presidential 
speeches at the United Nations, and I 
found President Clinton’s address to be 
one of the very best I had ever heard. 

In his address, the President rightly 
recognized that the world has changed 
in the face of the post-cold-war politi- 
cal and economic realities. So, too, 
must the United Nations. 

One reality is the rise of economic in- 
tegration, entrepreneurship, and mar- 
ket liberalization. Yes, we live in un- 
certain times, but the prospects for 
worldwide economic growth have never 
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been greater. I commend President 
Clinton for articulating our Nation's 
commitment to worldwide market lib- 
` eralization. He stated that global mar- 
ket liberalization furthers our national 
security and the economic goals. 

Another post-cold-war reality is the 
fact that the world’s economic pie is 
growing, and the growth is felt in mar- 
kets from Singapore to Sioux Falls. As 
a result, more nations are capable of 
bearing more of the financial commit- 
ment to the United Nations. I com- 
mend President Clinton for calling on 
the United Nations to reform the U.N. 
assessment system. This system has 
not changed since 1973—a time when 
the United States was a vastly superior 
economic power. Today, the United 
States remains a wealthy nation, but 
she no longer stands alone. The world’s 
economic wealth is spread over a com- 
munity of nations—a community that 
continues to grow. The U.N. assess- 
ment system needs to be restructured 
to reflect these changes. 

I also wish to commend the President 
for recognizing the need to reform the 
United Nations. The President cor- 
rectly described our Nation’s dual role 
-to the United Nations as ‘‘first friend 
and first critic.” I could not agree 
more. I, too, support the United Na- 
tions. I believe in the mission of the 
United Nations. However, there are 
those within the United Nations who 
have tarnished the integrity, the rep- 
utation, and the mission of the United 
Nations through acts of waste, fraud, 
abuse, and thievery. 

And there are those within the U.N. 
leadership who undermine the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations by doing 
nothing more than pay lipservice to 
the cause of U.N. reform. 

I applaud President Clinton for call- 
ing on the United Nations to establish 
a permanent, independent Office of In- 
spector General before the General As- 
sembly completes its business within 
the year. As my colleagues know, I 
have been calling for the creation of a 
tough, independent inspector general 
for some time now. As a former con- 
gressional delegate to the United Na- 
tions, I have seen unforgivable exam- 
ples of U.N. waste, fraud, and abuse. 
Through growing media interest, in- 
cluding a recent report on “60 Min- 
utes,” the American people are begin- 
ning to question the integrity of the 
U.N. leadership. I commend the Presi- 
dent for recognizing the urgency for 
U.N. reform and specifically, the need 
for an independent inspector general. I 
also commend the President for calling 
on the U.N. leadership to take a long 
and critical look at how it fulfills its 
many missions, and seek ways to cut 
costs and the size of the massive U.N. 
bureaucracy. President Clinton’s chal- 
lenge to the United Nations is dramati- 
cally clear: It is time for the United 
Nations to police itself. 

Madam President, I urge my col- 
leagues to take a moment to review 
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President Clinton’s address to the U.N. 
General Assembly. I believe the Presi- 
dent articulated a sound and clear set 
of principles for the United Nations. 
These principles begin and end with 
U.N. responsibility—the responsibility 
to adapt to changing times, the respon- 
sibility to recognize the range and lim- 
itations of its resources, and the re- 
sponsibility to look within itself and 
root out corrupting influences. Presi- 
dent Clinton yesterday demonstrated 
to the world the American people's 
commitment to the mission and the vi- 
sion of the United Nations. 

Madam President, it has been my 
pleasure to twice have served as a dele- 
gate to the United Nations from the 
Senate in 1980 and again last year. 
Each time I have been there, I have 
served on the Administration and 
Budget Committee. Not many people 
who go to the United Nations want to 
serve on the Administration and Budg- 
et Committee. It is a committee where 
all the U.N.’s financial decisions are 
made. 

I have felt strongly that our delega- 
tion to the United Nations needs to pay 
more attention to U.N. management 
because, as the *‘60 Minutes” program 
pointed out, there are many countries 
in this world that look upon govern- 
ment service as a chance to gain things 
for themselves or for their friends in 
the home country and not as a chance 
to serve the people of their country or 
the people of this world. 

There are many hardworking, decent 
people in the United Nations. I support 
the United Nations. In fact, I was a 
member of the Minnehaha County U.N. 
Association back in the 1960's. 

I want the United Nations to work. I 
want the United Nations to be able to 
deliver food and humanitarian supplies 
to Somalia, to keep the United States 
from having to take the lead. I want 
the United Nations to be able to carry 
out its missions without the United 
States having to pay for everything. 

So, it was a great pleasure yesterday, 
to hear the President say that the as- 
sessments imposed on the United 
States are too high. He said it in front 
of the whole General Assembly. I tried 
to get the Bush administration to say 
that for several years without success. 
The present assessments on the United 
States are simply unfair. We pay 26 
percent of the permanent cost and we 
pay 37 percent of the peacekeeping 
costs. That is the most of any country 
in the world. 

Those assessment levels were set in 
1973. Since that time, countries in Eu- 
rope and Asia have advanced economi- 
cally and, as the President pointed out, 
there should be a new level of assess- 
ment. I was very pleased the President 
of the United States took a stand on 
this issue in front of the whole General 
Assembly. We can have a very success- 
ful United Nations. We can keep our 
taxpayers supporting the United Na- 
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tions if it has an independent inspector 

general, and if our assessment levels 

reflect current realities is. Our tax- 
payers will not tolerate continued 
fraud and abuse in the United Nations. 

There have been many examples of 
this cited by the United Nation’s own 
auditors, but because Secretary Gen- 
eral Boutros Boutros-Ghali is sup- 
ported strongly by the Third World 
countries, he is very reluctant to ad- 
dress reform because most of these 
problems occur there. I am not in any 
way picking on the Third World, but I 
am saying there should be a profes- 
sional civil service within the United 
Nations like our own civil service. 
They should not be appointed region- 
ally by the buddies of the Presidents of 
the various countries. 

We also have to recognize how the 
United Nations is made up. Most coun- 
tries in the United Nations are not de- 
mocracies. Most countries, in fact are 
kleptocracies as defined by our own 
State Department, where the leaders of 
the countries are dictatorships and 
they steal from their own people. They 
have their own people going to the 
United Nations with the same inten- 
tion. 

So those are some problems we have. 
We need a centralized purchasing sys- 
tem in the United Nations where there 
is a professional competitive bidding 
system. 

We have read about hundreds of vans 
in Cambodia that were purchased and 
never used. Some were stolen. In the 
former Yugoslavia, U.N. supplies are 
sent but disappeared from the ware- 
houses overnight. The excuse is given 
that those opposed to the United Na- 
tions stole them. And the next day 
they showed up on the black market. 

Time after time we are told of the 
many abuses and fraud in the United 
Nations. The time has come for the 
United Nations to appoint an independ- 
ent inspector general, and President 
Clinton stood up in the United Nations 
and said that. 

As a Republican who has been criti- 
cal of some of President Clinton’s pro- 
grams, and not on a personal basis, I 
want to praise the President of the 
United States. He did an excellent job 
yesterday and gave a wonderful speech 
at the United Nations. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that President 
Clinton’s address before the 48th 
United Nations General Assembly be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO THE 48TH SES- 
SION OF THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY 
Thank you very much. Mr. President, let 

me first congratulate you on your election 

as President of this General Assembly. 

Mr. Secretary General, distinguished dele- 
gates and guests, it is a great honor for me 
to address you and to stand in this great 
Chamber which symbolizes so much of the 
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20th century—its darkest crises and its 
brightest aspirations. 

I come before you as the first American 
President born after the founding of the 
United Nations. Like most of the people in 
the world today, I was not even alive during 
the convulsive World War that convinced hu- 
mankind of the need for this organization; 
nor during the San Francisco Conference 
that led to its birth. Yet I have followed the 
work of the United Nations throughout my 
life, with admiration for its accomplish- 
ments, with sadness for its failures, and con- 
viction that through common effort our gen- 
eration can take the bold steps needed to re- 
deem the mission entrusted to the U.N. 48 
years ago. 

I pledge to you that my nation remains 
committed to helping make the U.N.'s vision 
a reality. The start of this General Assembly 
offers us an opportunity to take stock of 
where we are, as common shareholders in the 
progress of humankind and in the preserva- 
tion of our planet. 

It is clear that we live at a turning point 
in human history. Immense and promising 
changes seem to wash over us every day. The 
Cold War is over. The world is no longer di- 
vided into two armed and angry camps. Doz- 
ens of new democracies have been born. 

It is a moment of miracles. We see Nelson 
Mandela stand side by side with President de 
Klerk, proclaiming a date for South Africa's 
first nonracial election. We see Russia's first 
popularly-elected President, Boris Yeltsin, 
leading his nation on its bold democratic 
journey. We have seen decades of deadlock 
shattered in the Middle East, as the Prime 
Minister of Israel and the Chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization reached 
past enmity and suspicion to shake each oth- 
er’s hands and exhilarate the entire world 
with the hope of peace. 

We have begun to see the doomsday wel- 
come of nuclear annihilation dismantled and 
destroyed. Thirty-two years ago, President 
Kennedy warned this Chamber that human- 
ity lived under a nuclear sword of Damocles 
that hung by the slenderest of threads. Now 
the United States is working with Russia, 
Ukraine, Belarus and others to take that 
sword down, to lock it away in a secure vault 
where we hope and pray it will remain for- 
ever. 

It is a new era in this hall as well. The su- 
perpower standoff that for so long stymied 
the United Nations’ work almost from its 
first day has now yielded to a new promise of 
practical cooperation. Yet today we must all 
admit that there are two powerful tendencies 
working from opposite directions to chal- 
lenge the authority of nation states every- 
where and to undermine the authority of na- 
tion states to work together. 

From beyond nations, economic and tech- 
nological forces all over the globe are com- 
pelling the world towards integration. These 
forces are fueling a welcome explosion of en- 
trepreneurship and political liberalization. 
But they also threaten to destroy the 
insularity and independence of national 
economies, quickening the pace of change 
and making many of our people feel more in- 
secure, 

At the same time, from within nations, the 
resurgent aspirations of ethnic and religious 
groups challenge governments on terms that 
traditional nation states cannot easily ac- 
commodate. 

These twin forces lie at the heart of the 
challenges not only to our national govern- 
ment, but also to all our international insti- 
tutions. They require all of us in this room 
to find new ways to work together more ef- 
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fectively in pursuit of our national interests 
and to think anew about whether our insti- 
tutions of international cooperation are ade- 
quate to this moment. 

Thus, as we marvel at this era’s promise of 
new peace, we must also recognize that seri- 
ous threats remain. Bloody ethnic, religious 
and civil wars rage from Angola to the 
Caucasus to Kashmir. As weapons of mass 
destruction fall into more hands, even small 
conflicts can threaten to take on murderous 
proportions. Hunger and disease continue to 
take a tragic toll, especially among the 
world’s children. The malignant neglect of 
our global environment threatens our chil- 
dren's health and their very security. 

The repression of conscience continues in 
too many nations. And terrorism, which has 
taken so many innocent lives, assumes a 
horrifying immediacy for us here when mili- 
tant fanatics bombed the World Trade Center 
and planned to attack even this very hall of 
peace. 

Let me assure you, whether the fathers of 
those crimes or the mass murderers who 
bombed Pan Am Flight 103, my government 
is determined to see that such terrorists are 
brought to justice. (Applause.) 

At this moment of panoramic change, of 
vast opportunities and troubling threats, we 
must all ask ourselves what we can do and 
what we should do as a community of na- 
tions. We must once again dare to dream of 
what might be, for our dreams may be within 
our reach. For that to happen, we must all be 
willing to honestly confront the challenges 
of the broader world. That has never been 
easy. 

When this organization was founded 48 
years ago, the world’s nations stood dev- 
astated by war or exhausted by its expense. 
There was little appetite for cooperative ef- 
forts among nations. Most people simply 
wanted to get on with their lives. But a far- 
sighted generation of leaders from the 
United States and elsewhere rallied the 
world. Their effort built the institutions of 
postwar security and prosperity. 

We are at a similar moment today. The 
momentum of the Cold War no longer propels 
us in our daily actions. And with daunting 
economic and political pressures upon al- 
most every nation represented in this room, 
many of us are turning to focus greater at- 
tention and energy on our domestic needs 
and problems. And we must. But putting 
each of our economic houses in order cannot 
mean that we shut our windows to the world. 
The pursuit of self-renewal, and many of the 
world’s largest and most powerful econo- 
mies—in Europe, in Japan, in North Amer- 
ica—is absolutely crucial because unless the 
great industrial nations can recapture their 
robust economic growth, the global economy 
will languish. 

Yet, the industrial nations also need 
growth elsewhere in order to lift their own, 
Indeed, prosperity in each of our nations and 
regions also depends upon active and respon- 
sible engagement in a host of shared con- 
cerns. 

For example, a thriving and democratic 
Russia not only makes the world safer, it 
also can help to expand the world’s economy. 
A strong GATT agreement will create mil- 
lions of jobs worldwide. Peace in the Middle 
East, buttressed as it should be by the repeal 
of outdated U.N. resolutions, can help to 
unleash that region’s great economic poten- 
tial and calm a perpetual source of tension 
in global affairs. And the growing economic 
power of China, coupled with greater politi- 
cal openness, could bring enormous benefits 
to all of Asia and to the rest of the world. 
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We must help our publics to understand 
this distinction: Domestic renewal is an 
overdue tonic. But isolationism and protec- 
tionism are still poison. We must inspire our 
people to look beyond their immediate fears 
toward a broader horizon. 

Let me start by being clear about where 
the United States stands. The United States 
occupies a unique position in world affairs 
today. We recognize that and we welcome It. 
Yet, with the Cold War over, I know many 
people ask whether the United States plans 
to retreat or remain active in the world; and 
if active, to what end. Many people are ask- 
ing that in our own country as well. Let me 
answer that question as clearly and plainly 
as I can, 

The United States intends to remain en- 
gaged and to lead. We cannot solve every 
problem, but we must and will serve as a ful- 
crum for change and a pivot point for peace. 

In a new era of peril and opportunity, our 
overriding purpose must be to expand and 
strengthen the world’s community of mar- 
ket-based democracies. During the Cold War 
we sought to contain a threat to survival of 
free institutions. Now we seek to enlarge the 
circle of nations that live under those free 
institutions. 

For our dream is of a day when the opin- 
ions and energies of every person in the 
world will be given full expression, in a world 
of thriving democracies that cooperate with 
each other and live in peace. 

With this statement, I do not mean to an- 
nounce some crusade to force our way of life 
and doing things on others, or to replicate 
our institutions, but we now know clearly 
that throughout the world, from Poland to 
Eritrea, from Guatemala to South Korea, 
there is an enormous yearning among people 
who wish to be the masters of their own eco- 
nomic and political lives. Where it matters 
most and where we can make the greatest 
difference, we will, therefore, patiently and 
firmly align ourselves with that yearning, 

Today, there are still those who claim that 
democracy is simply not applicable to many 
cultures, and that its recent expansion is an 
aberration, an accident, in history that will 
soon fade away. But I agree with President 
Roosevelt, who once said, ‘‘The democratic 
aspiration is no mere recent phase of human 
history. It is human history." 

We will work to strengthen the free mar- 
ket democracies, by revitalizing our econ- 
omy here at home, by opening world trade 
through the GATT, the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and other accords, and by 
updating our sharedinstitutions, asking with 
you and answering the hard questions about 
whether they are adequate to the present 
challenges. 

We will support the consolidation of mar- 
ket democracy where it is taking new root, 
as in the states of the former Soviet Union 
and all over Latin America. And we seek to 
foster the practices of good government that 
distribute the benefits of democracy and eco- 
nomic growth fairly to all people. 

We will work to reduce the threat from re- 
gimes that are hostile to democracies and to 
support liberalization of nondemocratic 
states when they are willing to live in peace 
with the rest of us. 

As a country that has over 150 different ra- 
cial, ethnic and religious groups within our 
borders, our policy is and must be rooted in 
a profound respect for all the world’s reli- 
gions and cultures. But we must oppose ev- 
erywhere extremism that produces terrorism 
and hate. 

And we must pursue our humanitarian goal 
of reducing suffering, fostering sustainable 
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development, and improving the health and 
living conditions, particularly for our 
world’s children. 

On efforts from export control to trade 
agreements to peace keeping, we will often 
work in partnership with others and through 
multilateral institutions such as the United 
Nations. It is in our national interest to do 
so. But we must not hesitate to act unilater- 
ally when there is a threat to our core inter- 
ests or to those of our allies. 

The United States believes that an ex- 
panded community of market democracies 
not only serves our own security interests, it 
also advances the goals enshrined in this 
body’s charter and its Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. For broadly-based prosper- 
ity is clearly the strongest form of preven- 
tive diplomacy. And the habits of democracy 
are the habits of peace. 

Democracy is rooted in compromise, not 
conquest. It rewards tolerance, not hatred. 
Democracies rarely wage war on one an- 
other. They make more reliable partners in 
trade, in diplomacy, and in the stewardship 
of our global environment. In democracies 
with the rule of law and respect for political, 
religious, and cultural minorities are more 
responsive to their own people and to the 
protection of human rights. 

But as we work toward this vision we must 
confront the storm clouds that may over- 
whelm our work and darken the march to- 
ward freedom. If we do not stem the pro- 
liferation of the world's deadliest weapons, 
no democracy can feel secure. If we do not 
strengthen the capacity to resolve conflict 
among and within nations, those conflicts 
will smother the birth of free institutions, 
threaten the development of entire regions, 
and continue to take innocent lives. 

If we do not nurture our people and our 
planet through sustainable development, we 
will deepen conflict and waste the very won- 
ders that make our efforts worth doing. 

Let me talk more about what I believe we 
must do in each of these three categories: 
nonproliferation, conflict resolution, and 
sustainable development. 

One of our most urgent priorities must be 
attacking the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, whether they are nuclear, 
chemical, or biological; and the ballistic 
missiles that can rain them down on popu- 
lations hundreds of miles away. 

We know this is not an idle problem. All of 
us are still hunted by the pictures of Kurdish 
women and children cut down by poison gas. 
We saw Scud missiles dropped during the 
Gulf War that would have been far graver in 
their consequence if they had carried nuclear 
weapons. And we know that many nations 
still believe it is in their interest to develop 
weapons of mass destruction or to sell them 
or the necessary technologies to others for 
financial gain. 

More than a score of nations likely possess 
such weapons, and their number threatens to 
grow. These weapons destabilize entire re- 
gions. They could turn a local conflict into a 
global human and environmental catas- 
trophe. We simply have got to find ways to 
control these weapons and to reduce the 
number of states that possess them by sup- 
porting and strengthening the IAEA and by 
taking other necessary measures. 

I have made nonproliferation one of our 
nation’s highest priorities. We intend to 
weave it more deeply into the fabric of all of 
our relationships with the world’s nations 
and institutions. We seek to build a world of 
increasing pressures for nonproliferation, 
but increasingly open trade and technology 
for those states that live by accepted inter- 
national rules. 
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Today, let me describe several new policies 
that our government will pursue to stem 
proliferation. We will pursue new steps to 
control the materials for nuclear weapons. 
Growing global stockpiles of plutonium and 
highly enriched uranium are raising the dan- 
ger of nuclear terrorism for all nations. We 
will press for an international agreement 
that would ban production of these materials 
for weapons forever. 

As we reduce our nuclear stockpiles, the 
United States has also begun negotiations 
toward a comprehensive ban on nuclear test- 
ing. This summer I declared that to facili- 
tate these negotiations, our nation would 
suspend our testing if all other nuclear 
states would do the same. Today, in the face 
of disturbing signs, I renew my call on the 
nuclear states to abide by that moratorium 
as we negotiate to stop nuclear testing for 
all time. 

Iam also proposing new efforts to fight the 
proliferation of biological and chemical 
weapons. Today, only a handful of nations 
has ratified the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion. I call on all nations, including my own, 
to ratify this accord quickly so that it may 
enter into force by January 13th, 1995. 

We will also seek to strengthen the biologi- 
cal weapons convention by making every na- 
tion's biological activities and facilities open 
to more international students. I am propos- 
ing as well new steps to thwart the prolifera- 
tion of ballistic missiles. Recently, working 
with Russia, Argentina, Hungary and South 
Africa, we have made significant progress to- 
ward that goal. Now, we will seek to 
strengthen the principles of the Missile 
Technology Control Regime by transforming 
it from an agreement on technology transfer 
among just 23 nations to a set of rules that 
can command universal adherence. 

We will also reform our own system of ex- 
port controls in the United States to reflect 
the realities of the post-Cold War world, 
where we seek to enlist the support of our 
former adversaries in the battle against pro- 
liferation. 

At the same time that we stop deadly tech- 
nologies from falling into the wrong hands, 
we will work with our partners to remove 
outdated controls that unfairly burden le- 
gitimate commerce and unduly restrain 
growth and opportunity all over the world. 

As we work to keep the world’s most de- 
structive weapons out of conflict, we must 
also strengthen the international commu- 
nity’s ability to address those conflicts 
themselves. For as we all now know so pain- 
fully, the end of the Cold War did not bring 
us to the millennium of peace. And, indeed, 
it simply removed the lid from many caul- 
drons of ethnic, religious, and territorial anl- 
mosity. 

The philosopher, Isalah Berlin, has said 
that a wounded nationalism is like a bent 
twig forced down so severely that when re- 
leased it lashes back with fury. The world 
today is thick with both bent and recoiling 
twigs of wounded communal identities. 

This scourge of bitter conflict has placed 
high demands on United Nations peacekeep- 
ing forces. Frequently the blue helmets have 
worked wonders. In Namibia, El Salvador, 
the Golan Heights and elsewhere, U.N. peace- 
keepers have helped to stop the fighting, re- 
store civil authority, and enable free elec- 
tions. 

In Bosnia, U.N peacekeepers, against the 
anger and frustration of that continuing 
tragedy, has maintained a valiant humani- 
tarian effort. And if the parties of that con- 
flict take the hard steps needed to make a 
real peace, the international community in- 
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cluding the United States must be ready to 
help in its effective implementation. 

In Somalia, the United States and the 
United Nations have worked together to 
achieve a stunning humanitarian rescue, 
saving literally hundreds of thousands of 
lives and restoring the conditions of security 
for almost the entire country. U.N. peace- 
keepers from over two dozen nations remain 
in Somalia today. And some, including brave 
Americans, have lost their lives to ensure 
that we complete our mission, and to ensure 
that anarchy and starvation do not return 
just as quickly as they were abolished. 

Many still criticize U.N. peacekeeping, but 
those who do should talk to the people of 
Cambodia, where the U.N.’s operations have 
helped to turn the killing fields into fertile 
soil through reconciliation. Last May’s elec- 
tions in Cambodia marked a proud accom- 
plishment for that war-weary nation and for 
the United Nations. And I am pleased to an- 
nounce that the United States has recog- 
nized Cambodia's new government. 

U.N. peacekeeping holds the promise to re- 
solve many of this area's conflicts. The rea- 
son we have supported such missions is not, 
as some critics in the United States have 
charged, to subcontract American foreign 
policy, but to strengthen our security, pro- 
tect our interests, and to share among na- 
tions the costs and effort of pursuing peace. 
Peacekeeping cannot be a substitute for our 
own national defense efforts, but it can 
strongly supplement them. 

Today, there is wide recognition that the 
U.N. peacekeeping ability has not kept pace 
with the rising responsibilities and chal- 
lenges. Just six years ago, about 10,000 U.N. 
peacekeepers were stationed around the 
world. Today, the U.N. has some 80,000 de- 
ployed in 17 operations on four continents. 
Yet, until recently, if a peacekeeping com- 
mander called in from across the globe when 
it was nighttime here in New York, there 
was no one in the peacekeeping office even 
to answer the call. When lives are on the 
line, you cannot let the reach of the U.N. ex- 
ceed its grasp. 

As the Secretary General and others have 
argued, l.e. if U.N. peacekeeping is to be a 
sound security investment for our nation 
and for other U.N. members, it must adapt to 
new times. Together we must prepare U.N. 
peacekeeping for the 21st century. We need 
to begin by bringing the rigors of military 
and political analysis to every U.N. peace 
mission. 

In recent weeks in the Security Council, 
our nation has begun asking harder ques- 
tions about proposals for new peacemaking 
missions: Is there a real threat to inter- 
national peace. Does the proposed mission 
have clear objectives? Can an end point be 
identified for those who will be asked to par- 
ticipate? How much will the mission cost? 
From now on, the United Nations should ad- 
dress these and other hard questions for 
every proposed mission before we vote and 
before the mission begins. 

The United Nations simply cannot become 
engaged in every one of the world’s conflicts. 
If the American people are to say yes to U.N. 
peacekeeping, the United Nations must know 
when to say no. The United Nations must 
also have the technical means to run a mod- 
ern world-class peacekeeping operation. 

We support the creation of a genuine U.N. 
peacekeeping headquarters with a planning 
staff, with access to timely intelligence, 
with a logistics unit that can be deployed on 
a moment's notice, and a modern operations 
center with global communications. 

And the U.N.’s operations must not only be 
adequately funded, but also fairly funded. 
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Within the next few weeks, the United 
States will be current in our peacekeeping 
bills. I have worked hard with the Congress 
to get this done. I believe the United States 
should lead the way in being timely in its 
payments, and I will work to continue to see 
that we pay our bills in full. But I am also 
committed to work with the United Nations 
to reduce our nation’s assessment for these 
missions. 

The assessment system has not been 
changed since 1973. And everyone in our 
country knows that the percentage of the 
world’s economic pie is not as great as it was 
then. Therefore, I believe our rates should be 
reduced to reflect the rise of other nations 
that can now bear more of the financial bur- 
den. That will make it easier for me as Presi- 
dent to make sure we pay in a timely and 
full fashion. 

Changes in the U.N.’s peacekeeping oper- 
ations must be part of an even broader pro- 
gram of United Nations reform. I say that 
again not to criticize the United Nations, 
but to help to improve it. As our Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright has suggested, the Unit- 
ed States has always played a twin role to 
the U.N.—first friend and first critic. 

Today corporations all around the world 
are finding ways to move from the Industrial 
Age to the Information Age, improving serv- 
ice, reducing bureaucracy and cutting costs. 
Here in the United States, our Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore and I have launched an effort to 
literally reinvent how our government oper- 
ates. We see this going on in other govern- 
ments around the world. Now the time has 
come to reinvent the way the United Nations 
operates as well. 

I applaud the Initial steps the Secretary 
General has taken to reduce and to reform 
the United Nations bureaucracy. Now, we 
must all do even more to root out waste. Be- 
fore this General Assembly is over, let us es- 
tablish a strong mandate for an Office of In- 
spector General so that it can attain a rep- 
utation for toughness, for integrity, for ef- 
fectiveness. Let us build new confidence 
among our people that the United Nations is 
changing with the needs of our times. 

Ultimately, the key for reforming the 
United Nations, as in reforming our own gov- 
ernment, is to remember why we are here 
and whom we serve. It is wise to recall that 
the first words of the U.N, Charter are not 
“We, the government,” but, “We, the people 
of the United Nations.’ That means In every 
country the teachers, the workers, the farm- 
ers, the professionals, the fathers, the moth- 
ers, the children, from the most remote vil- 
lage in the world to the largest metropolis, 
they are why we gather in this great hall. It 
is their futures that are at risk when we act 
or fail to act. It is they who ultimately pay 
our bills. 

As we dream new dreams in this age when 
miracles now seem possible, let us focus on 
the lives of those people, and especially on 
the children who will inherit this world. Let 
us work with a new urgency, and imagine 
what kind of world we could create for them 
in the coming generations. 

Let us work with new energy to protest the 
world's people from torture and repression. 
As Secretary of State Christopher stressed 
at the recent Vienna Conference, human 
rights are not something conditional, found- 
ed by culture, but rather something univer- 
sal granted by God. This General Assembly 
should create at long last, a high commis- 
sioner for human rights. I hope you will do it 
soon and with vigor and energy and convic- 
tion. 

Let us also work far more ambitiously to 
fulfill our obligations as custodians of this 
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planet, not only to improve the quality of 
life for our citizens and the quality of our air 
and water and the Earth itself, but also be- 
cause the roots of conflict are so often en- 
tangled with the roots of environmental ne- 
glect and the calamity of famine and disease. 

During the course of our campaign in the 
United States last year, Vice President Gore 
and I promised the American people major 
changes in our nation's policy toward the 
global environment. Those were promises to 
keep, and today the United States is doing 
50. 


Today we are working with other nations 
to build on the promising work of the U.N.’'s 
Commission on Sustainable Development. 
We are working to make sure that all na- 
tions meet their commitments under the 
Global Climate Convention. We are seeking 
to complete negotiations on an accord to 
prevent the world’s deserts from further ex- 
pansion. And we seek to strengthen the 
World’s Health Organization’s efforts to 
combat the plague of AIDS, which is not 
only killing millions, but also exhausting 
the resources of nations that can least afford 
it. 

Let us make a new commitment to the 
world’s children. It is tragic enough that 1.5 
million children died as a result of wars over 
the past decade. But it is far more unforgiv- 
able that in that same period, 40 million 
children died from diseases completely pre- 
ventable with simple vaccines or medicine. 
Every day—this day, as we meet here—over 
30,000 of the world’s children will die of mal- 
nutrition and disease. 

Our UNICEF Director, Jim Grant, has re- 
minded me that each of those children had a 
name and a nationality, a family, a personal- 
ity, and a potential. We are compelled to do 
better by the world’s children, Just as our 
own nation has launched new reforms to en- 
sure that every child has adequate health 
care, we must do more to get basic vaccines 
and other treatment for curable diseases to 
children all over the world. It's the best in- 
vestment we'll ever make. 

We can find new ways to ensure that every 
child grows up with clean drinkable water, 
that most precious commodity of life itself. 
And the U.N. can work even harder to ensure 
that each child has at least a full primary 
eduction—and I mean that opportunity for 
girls as well as boys. 

And to ensure a healthier and more abun- 
dant world, we simply must slow the world's 
explosive growth in population. We cannot 
afford to see the human waste doubled by the 
middle of the next century. Our nation has, 
at least, renewed its commitment to work 
with the United Nations to expand the avail- 
ability of the world’s family planning edu- 
cation and services. We must ensure that 
there is a place at the table for every one of 
our world's children. And we can do it. 

At the birth of this organization 48 years 
ago, another time of both victory and dan- 
ger, a generation of gifted leaders from many 
nations stepped forward to organize the 
world’s efforts on behalf of security and pros- 
perity. One American leader during that pe- 
riod said this: ‘‘It is time we steered by the 
stars rather than by the light of each passing 
ship." His generation picked peace, human 
dignity and freedom. Those are good stars, 
the should remain the highest in our own fir- 
mament. 

Now history has granted to us a moment of 
even greater opportunity when old dangers 
and old walls are crumbling, future genera- 
tions will judge us, every one of us, above 
all, by what we make of this magic moment. 
Let us resolve that we will dream larger, 
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that we will work harder so that they can 
conclude that we did not merely turn walls 
to rubble, but instead laid the foundation for 
great things to come. 

Let us ensure that the tide of freedom and 
democracy is not pushed back by the fierce 
winds of ethnic hatred. Let us ensure that 
the world’s most dangerous weapons are 
safely reduced and denied to dangerous 
hands. Let us ensure that the world we pass 
to our children is healthier, safer and more 
abundant than the one we inhabit today. 

I believe—I know—that together we can 
extend this moment of miracles into an age 
of great work and new wonders, Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


iste 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR QUENTIN BURDICK 


Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
was unable to come to the floor on Sep- 
tember 24 when I was tied up in a con- 
ference all that day. I wanted to come 
here and participate in the discussion 
that was held regarding Roll Call's 
story insinuating that the former sen- 
ior Senator from North Dakota, Sen- 
ator Burdick, may have been a Com- 
munist sympathizer. 

Everyone who had the good fortune 
to serve with Senator Burdick knows 
that nothing could be further from the 
truth. And Roll Call knows that their 
article is not true. Shame on you Roll 
Call. Shame. Shame. Shame. 

Senator Burdick was one of the most 
decent, hardworking, and patriotic in- 
dividuals I have ever known. When I 
first came to the Senate, I succeeded 
Senator Burdick as chairman of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery or the 
courts: subcommittee. Needless to say, 
I needed help. Senator Burdick gener- 
ously took the time to advise me on 
the workings of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and to brief me thoroughly on the 
critical issues the subcommittee would 
be addressing. He was totally unselfish 
with his time and advice. He was a 
marvelous mentor and, in no small 
measure he was responsible for the suc- 
cess of my subcommittee in enacting 
monumental pieces of legislation such 
as the Bankruptcy Reform Act of 1979 
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which brought to a conclusion the ef- 
forts begun nearly a decade before by 
the esteemed Senator, Senator Bur- 
dick. Senator Burdick was not only 
deeply admired and revered by me, but 
by every Member of this body. More 
important still, he was deeply loved by 
the citizens of North Dakota who sent 
him to represent them in Congress for 
more than 30 years. 

Why would Roll Call stoop so low as 
to attack by innuendo through old FBI 
files the good name of a deceased Sen- 
ator? For sensationalism, pure and 
simple. The Roll Call article was not 
reporting, it was muckraking at its 
worst. All of us know that the way the 
FBI operated in those days was cer- 
tainly questionable. Its spying and 
scare tactics and political overtones 
represent a low point in law enforce- 
ment which I hope will never be re- 
peated. The Roll Call article has no 
place in professional journalism. It is 
disgusting, even more so since Senator 
Burdick does not have the ability to 
fight back. We in this Chamber have a 
responsibility to take up his cause, 
and, I am glad to do it with my other 
colleagues. 

I thought red baiting died with the 
McCarthy era. Apparently not. It ap- 
pears that Roll Call has decided to pick 
up the cause of character assassination 
and guilt by association which per- 
vaded one of the sorriest eras in Amer- 
ican history. If so, I hope the Senate 
will have the guts to fight back each 
and every time such despicable articles 
appear. The article on Senator Burdick 
is utter trash and deserves to be ex- 
posed as such. It is journalism at its 
very worst. Roll Call’s tampering with 
the truth deserves every word of the 
condemnation it has received on the 
floor of this Senate. At the very least, 
Roll Call owes Senator Burdick’s fam- 
ily an unequivocal apology. 


TRIBUTE TO BRAD DAVIS 


Mr. LIEBERMAN. Madam President, 
I rise today to give credit to a legend 
that is almost as much a part of Con- 
necticut history as the Charter Oak 
tree. I am talking about Brad Davis, of 
WDRC radio in Bloomfield, CT. On 
Monday Brad celebrated his 35th anni- 
versary in broadcasting—a feat that is 
seldom reached in this age of fast- 
paced technology and fast-moving 
media personalities. But Brad survives 
because he has a unique capacity for 
knowing his listeners and he delivers 
for them. He is truly a man of, by, and 
for the people—especially those great 
people in Brad’s listening audience. 
Like “‘Arnie’s Army," they are as loyal 
to him as he is to them. 

Brad Davis is also a success on radio 
because he is a man of conviction and 
integrity. In this day and age of when 
advertising is king on the radio, Brad 
Davis has the guts to say no to a prod- 
uct endorsement he does not believe in. 
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His folksy, honest endorsements have 
made him a pitchman right up there 
with the likes of Paul Harvey and that 
other great legend of Connecticut 
radio, Bob Steele. He knows his prod- 
ucts. He knows his audience. And he 
knows what he believes in. 

Madam President, as further evi- 
dence of the voice and personality 
which makes Brad Davis truly one of a 
kind, I would like to insert a copy of an 
article from Monday’s Hartford Cou- 
rant which gives a biographical look at 
this wonderful man. Keep up the good 
work, Brad. We will be listening. 

The article follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Hartford (CT) Courant, Sept. 27, 


A DAVIS ANNIVERSARY: HE'S STILL PITCHING 
AFTER 35 YEARS 
(By John Lender) 

On this date 35 years ago, Dwight Eisen- 
hower was president, pitcher Whitey Ford 
symbolized the dominance of the Yankees 
and Brad Davis began his Connecticut broad- 
casting career. 

That was long ago, when television and 
rock “n roll were still new, Eisenhower and 
the Yankee’s dominance are memories, but 
at 5 a.m. today, Davis, now 59, should be on 
the air, as he is six mornings a week—on 
WDRC-AM (1360) in Bloomfield. 

He'll be talking about current events 
(which lately means complaining about 
Hartford's administration), playing records 
and, as ever, endorsing his advertisers’ prod- 
ucts with a fervency approaching prayer. 

Whitey Ford never pitched harder than 
Davis. He’s from the old, read-the-script 
yourself school of personal endorsements. 
Listen to him, and you'll hear there's no bet- 
ter car dealer than Enfield Ford; there’s no 
better refreshment than Snapple drinks; and 
as for windows, well, forget about any dealer 
other than Finman Windows in Farmington. 

Like him or not, Davis has achieved an un- 
deniable celebrity that gets him hailed from 
passing cars whenever he’s on a Hartford 
sidewalk. Davis won't say what he's paid, but 
he’s well off enough to own two houses in 
Bloomfield and a condo in Miami—with no 
mortgage loans. 

The way this all started, Davis says, was 
“a fluke. I never planned this as a profession, 
never had any training, never went to school 
for it.” 

Some of his critics probably would believe 
that. “There are a lot of people who just 
can’t stand me,” Davis acknowledges, ‘“‘be- 
cause I say things that sometimes a lot of 
people don’t agree with. ... You like me or 
you don’t like me; there's no in between.” 

Some get mad at his conservative politics, 
or accuse him of opportunism for stirring up 
listeners against the state income tax or in 
favor of casinos. Others, such as his friends, 
William and Nikki O’Neill—the former gov- 
ernor and his wife—admire his years of com- 
munity efforts on behalf of the disadvan- 
taged. 

But Davis has had an unusual career—one 
that probably could not happen again at this 
stage in the development of broadcasting. 
Davis’ career has three distinct phases that 
make him a living reflection of the changes 
that have come since the ’50s. 

Television and rock ‘n’ roll were both 
young on Sept. 27, 1958—the date Davis start- 
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ed as Connecticut’s crew-cutted answer to 
Dick Clark, hosting a Saturday afternoon 
rock ‘n’ roll show for teens cloned from 
“American Bandstand.’ The “Brad Davis 
Show™ lasted 11 years. 

Phase II of Davis’s career began in turbu- 
lent 1969, when he abruptly turned into a 
public-affairs show host/investigative re- 
porter; he was teamed with the young John 
Sablon (now of WVIT, Channel 30) on 
“What's Happening’ on Channel 3, then 
WTIC-TV. 

And since 1977—in Phase II—he has been 
WDRC-AM’s morning man, risingeach day 
except Sunday at 3 a.m. in his Bloomfield 
home to do his 5-to-10-shift. 

All the while he has been active in commu- 
nity causes, and Nikki O'Neill said last week 
that Davis led that state’s first efforts in the 
1980s to grapple with the problems of the 
homeless. Davis won a national governor’s 
award 1986 for that effort, which included co- 
chairmanship of a task force established by 
O'Neill. 

And all along, Davis has been pitching 
products on TV and radio—from Jeeps to 
milk. Davis refers to his old rock ‘n’ roll 
show as “the milk show" because it was 
sponsored by Connecticut’s milk producers, 
His ability to make a sales pitch with home- 
spun sincerity got him that first big job. 

AH, MILK 

Davis had come out of the Marines in 1955 
and returned to his grandfather's dairy farm 
in Enfield’s Hazardville section. A friend got 
him involved in radio at a small station in 
nearby Chicopee, Mass., where he started 
part time introducing an ethnic show whose 
host's trademark was rhyming words in Pol- 
ish. 

“One afternoon, I'm on the radio doing a 
record show in Chicopee. There were a lot of 
commercials for Coca-Cola and I said after 
one commercial, ‘You know, I live on a dairy 
farm, and I can’t understand why people 
don’t advertise to tell you how good milk 
is." I said, that’s refreshment. I mean ice- 
cold, there’s nothing like it. 

“Well, whew, the station manager didn't 
like that because Coke was buying the [com- 
mercial] time, and what the hell was I trying 
to sell milk for? Well, in Hartford somebody 
was listening.” 

It was the advertising executive with the 
milk producers’ account, “and he called me 
up and said, ‘I heard you talking about milk. 
You know what you're talking about.’ I said 
I should, I helped my grandfather with the 
dairy and I practically grew up on the farm. 
He said, ‘I don’t know, you just sounded be- 
lievable.’"’ 

He told Davis of the show that the milk 
producers were putting on Channel 3 for a 13- 
week-trial, and suggested that he come to 
the Travelers Tower's sixth-floor television 
studio for the audition as host. Davis knew 
nothing of TV, but went anyway, and was 
dismayed to see a succession of polished an- 
nouncers go before him. 

The audition involved reading a Tele- 
Prompter commercial for Friend’s Baked 
Beans. Davis had never seen a TelePrompter 
and kept messing up. “It was awful,” he said. 

“On the final, third take, I stopped in the 
middle and I said, ‘Look, I have never been 
in a TV studio. I don’t know what you call 
this thing that I'm reading from, but I'll tell 
you something. I grew up, and I still live on, 
my grandfather's dairy farm, and . . . grow- 
ing up every Saturday night, we always had 
baked beans, hot dogs and brown bread—reli- 
giously. 

“And I said I always remember my grand- 
mother on Friday soaking her pea beans. On 
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Saturday, she would add up the molasses and 
a little corn syrup. . . and the salt pork. But 
she always added a can of Friend's beans, 
and I said if my grandmother used them, 
they've gotta be good.” 

Well, the man upstairs, the late broadcast 
executive Leonard Patricelli, was listening 
on his office monitor. “He called down to the 
studio and said, ‘That's the guy I want to 
hire, because he told the truth.’”’ 

“I swear to God, if I had to sell Windex I 
would never be here," Davis says. ‘‘My 
grandmother never used Windex. Anyway, 
that's how I got my job.” 

A BELIEVER 


Davis insists he is as sincere about the 
products he hawks nowadays as he was about 
Friend's beans. “I have a deal with the sta- 
tion—this was all discussed in "77 when I 
came here—when I'm selling, I will not take 
a product that I do not believe in. I will ab- 
solutely not do it." 

Thus did Davis become a celebrity. Singers 
from the Everly Brothers to Frankie Valli to 
the Supremes would come on his show and 
lip sync their hits (all except Tony Bennett, 
who insisted on singing “I Left My Heart in 
San Francisco” live) without charge to the 
station, because of the promotional value of 
their appearances to the record companies. 
(Guests generally had to drink a glass of 
milk with Davis on-camera.) 

Travelers Corp. owned both Channel 3 and 
WTIC-AM at the time, so Davis also worked 
on the radio; there he worked with legendary 
morning host Bob Steele, who Davis says 
taught him a thing or two about pitching 
products. 

Davis would have students from a different 
high school on each show to dance, and for a 
couple of years during the milk show’s run, 
he went on the road twice each weekend with 
musical groups to local high schools. The 
proceeds went to the schools for student ac- 
tivities. “It was only right; I needed the 
kids, and I couldn’t have done my TV show 
without them,” 

When the milk show ended its run in 1969, 
Channel 3 Vice President Richard Ahles rec- 
ognized what he saw as “a flair for TV" in 
Davis, and teamed him with Sablon, recently 
out of Columbia University’s journalism pro- 
gram. Both proved quick studies, Ahles re- 
calls, and the ‘‘What’s Happening’ public af- 
fairs show spawned a number of big inves- 
tigative pieces—inoluding one that resulted 
in the pardon of a retarded man who had 
been unjustly convicted of killing someone. 
It won a major national broadcasting award. 

Now Davis plays easy-listening favorites 
on WDRC-AM, which takes a back seat to 
the FM side of the WDRC organization in 
ratings and revenue, But he enjoys a loyal, if 
not overwhelming, following. He says he 
likes talking about public issues and some- 
times influencing them, as well as helping 
listeners who call him with problems. 

He contends that commercial success does 
not begin and end with the ratings. Jed 
Finman, president of Finman Windows, 
backs him up on that. 

“Everybody that calls my office to get an 
appointment for windows gets asked, ‘How'd 
you hear about us?’" Finman said. He adver- 
tises on a half-dozen stations, including top- 
rated WTIC-AM, but when customers answer 
the question, Finman said, “Brad Davis’ 
name comes up more than anybody's.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:04 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
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Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2295) making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and 
making supplemental appropriations 
for such programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes, and agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on; ordered, that Mr. OBEY, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. OLVER, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. TORRES, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. SERRANO, 
Mr. NATCHER, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. POR- 
TER, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. CALLAHAN, 
and Mr. McDADE be the managers of 
the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2492) mak- 
ing appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes, and 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon; ordered that Mr. 
DIXON, Mr. STOKES, Mr. DURBIN, Ms. 
KAPTUR, MR. SKAGGS, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. WALSH, Mr. ISTOOK, Mr. 
BONILLA, and Mr. MCDADE be the man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


At 12:06 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1130. An act to provide for continuing 
authorization of Federal employee leave 
transfer and leave bank programs, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2074: An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the American Folklife Center for 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995; and 

H.R. 3051. An act to provide that certain 
property located in the State of Oklahoma 
owned by an Indian housing authority for 
the purposes of providing low-income hous- 
ing shall be treated as Federal property 
under the act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, 81st Cong.). 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. BYRD]. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on September 28, 1993, he had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States, the following enrolled bill: 

S. 1130. An act to provide for continuing 
authorization of Federal -employee leave 
transfer and leave bank programs, and for 
other purposes. 
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EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1565. A communication from the Attor- 
ney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the awards of the Young Amer- 
ican Medals For Bravery and Service for cal- 
endar years 1990 and 1991; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-1566. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled ‘‘Marking of Plastic Explo- 
sives for Detection Act’; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

EC-1567. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of final funding priorities for 
the Technology, Educational Media, and Ma- 
terials for Individuals with Disabilities Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-1568. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of final funding priorities for 
the Postsecondary Education Programs for 
Individuals with Disabilities; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1569. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to simplify and clarify 
the definition of a cohort default rate; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1570. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled ‘Improving 
America’s Schools Act of 1993"; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 


PETITONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 


POM-290. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Cloverdale, California 
relative to State mandates; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-291. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Cloverdale, California 
relative to Language of Government legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

POM-292. A resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Gary, Indiana 
relative to Federal mandates; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 


———— 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 732. A bill to provide for the immuniza- 
tion of all children in the United States 
against vaccine-preventable diseases, and for 
other purposes. 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with an amendment: 

S. 1487. A bill entitled ‘‘Middle East Peace 
Facilitation Act of 1993." 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, From the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Carol J, Lancaster, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Deputy Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 

Margaret V. W. Carpenter, of California, to 
be an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, 

John Roggen Schmidt, of Illinois, for the 
rank of Ambassador during his tenure of 
service as the Chief U.S. Negotiator to the 
Uruguay Round, and 

Linda Tsao Yang, of California, to be Unit- 
ed States Director of the Asian Development 
Bank, with the rank of Ambassador, 

James T. Laney, of Georgia, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Korea. 

Nominee James T. Laney. 

Post Ambassador, Republic of Korea. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to Inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

. Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: James T. Laney, none. 

2. Spouse: Berta R. Laney, $35.00, December 
1, 1989, Democratic Campaign Fund. 

3. Children and spouses names: Bill and 
Susan (Laney) Castle, none; Tom and Drew 
Laney—none; Radford and Lisa Laney, none; 
Wendell and Mary (Laney) Reilly, none; Bill 
and Joan (Laney) Vaughan, none. 

4. Parents names: Mary Hughey Laney, 
none; Thomas Mann Laney, deceased. 

5. Grandparents names: James Monroe 
Hughey, deceased; Hattie Stanley Hughey, 
deceased; Thomas Farley Laney, deceased; 
Bess Laney, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: none. 

John D, Negroponte, of New York, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Career Minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Nominee: John D. Negroponte. 

Post: Manila. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse: Diana, none. 

3. Children and spouses names: Marina, Al- 
exandra, John, and George, none. 

4. Parents names: Catherine and Dimitri 
Negroponte, none. 

5. Grandparents names: deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: Nicholas 
and Elaine, $100.00, 1992, Gov. William Weld. 
George and Hope, $650.00, 1989-1992, various 
Democratic party recipients—e.g. DNC, Com- 
mittee for Democratic Concensus, People for 
the American Way—etc. Michel and Joan, 
none. 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
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nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I also 
report favorably a nomination list on 
the Foreign Service which was printed 
in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 14, 1993, and ask unanimous 
consent, to save the expense of reprint- 
ing on the Executive Calendar, that 
these nominations lie at the Sec- 
retary’s desk for the information of 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. REID, Mr. HATCH, Mr. 
COATS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. WALLOP, 
and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1495. A bill to repeal the reduction in the 
deductible portion of expenses for business 
meals and entertainment; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. INOUYE (for himself, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. REID, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. Coats, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. WALLOP, and Mr. DOLE). 

S. 1495. A bill to repeal the reduction 

in the deductible portion of expenses 
for business meals and entertainment; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
è Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, today, I 
introduce legislation to restore the 
business meals and entertainment tax 
deduction to 80 percent. I am joined by 
Senators BRYAN, REID, HATCH, COATS, 
D'AMATO, DURENBERGER, FAIRCLOTH, 
HOLLINGS, JOHNSTON, WALLOP, and 
DOLE. Restoration of this deduction is 
essential to the livelihood of the 
foodservice, travel and tourism, and 
entertainment industries throughout 
the United States. 

The deduction for business meals and 
entertainment was recently reduced 
from 80 to 50 percent in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993. This 
reduction will cost up to 165,000 jobs in 
the foodservice industry and will have 
a negative impact on the tourism and 
entertainment trade. 

All of these industries are big em- 
ployers. The foodservice industry, for 
example, is the number one retail em- 
ployer in the country. Travel and tour- 
ism is the third largest retail em- 
ployer. Restoring the business meal de- 
duction means continued employment 
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for the millions of men, women and 
teenagers working in these industries. 

I sincerely hope that we do not see 
the kind of job loss I have described, I 
further hope that the reduction to 50 
percent does not become a ‘Luxury 
Tax Two,’ in which the Congress 
moves toward restoration only after 
the damage has been done and jobs are 
lost. Accordingly, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in cosponsoring this impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill text be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1495 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, ` 
SECTION 1. REPEAL OF REDUCTION IN BUSINESS 

MEALS AND ENTERT. TAX 
DEDUCTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 13209 of the Reve- 
nue Reconciliation Act of 1993 is hereby re- 
pealed, and the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
shall be applied and administered as if such 
section had not been enacted. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1993.¢ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 455 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. WELLSTONE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 455, a bill to amend title 
31, United States Code, to increase Fed- 
eral payments to units of general local 
government for entitlement lands, and 
for other purposes, 
S. 651 
At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 651, a bill to amend the Office 
of Federal Procurement Policy Act to 
provide for expanded participation of 
historically Black colleges and univer- 
sities and nonprofit organizations 
owned and controlled by black Ameri- 
cans in federally funded research and 
development activities. 
S. 993 
At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the names of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LOTT], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 993, a bill to 
end the practice of imposing unfunded 
Federal mandates on States and local 
governments and to ensure that the 
Federal Government pays the costs in- 
curred by those governments in com- 
plying with certain requirements under 
Federal statutes and regulations. 
S. 1045 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1045, a bill to permit 
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States to establish programs using un- 
employment funds to assist unem- 
ployed individuals in becoming self- 
employed. 
S. 1463 
At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1463, a bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
address gender equity in mathematics 
and science education and to assist 
schools and educational institutions in 
the elimination of sexual harassment 
and abuse. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 119 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKIJ, the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mrs. BOXER], the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. NUNN], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. FORD], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. COHEN], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GREGG], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 119, a joint 
resolution to designate the month of 
March 1994 as ‘Irish-American Herit- 
age Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 123 
At the request of Mr. SHELBY, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
INOUYE], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS], and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. JOHNSTON] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
123, a joint resolution to designate the 
week beginning November 6, 1994, as 
“National Elevator and Escalator Safe- 
ty Awareness Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 130 
At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the names of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. LOTT], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 130, a joint resolution des- 
ignating October 27, 1993, as “National 
Unfunded Federal Mandates Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 134 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
names of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. PRYOR], the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mrs. BOXER], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SIMON], and the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. MACK] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
134, a joint resolution to designate Oc- 
tober 19, 1993, as “National Mammog- 
raphy Day.” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 128 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Resolution 128, a resolution expressing 
the sense of the Senate regarding the 
protection to be accorded United 
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States copyright-based industries 
under agreements entered into pursu- 
ant to the Uruguay Round of trade ne- 
gotiations. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, AND EDUCATION AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT FOR 1994 


LAUTENBERG (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 971 


Mr. LAUTENBERG (for himself, Mr. 
SMON, and Mrs. BOXER) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2518) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert: 

TITLE VI—NONSMOKING POLICY 
SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Preventing 
Our Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS) Act of 1993". 

SEC. 602. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacco smoke comes 
from secondhand smoke exhaled by smokers 
and sidestream smoke emitted from the 
burning of cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 

(2) since citizens of the United States 
spend up to 90 percent of a day indoors, there 
is a significant potential for exposure to en- 
vironmental tobacco smoke from indoor air; 

(3) exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke occurs in schools, public buildings, 
and other indoor facilities; 

(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke is a cause of lung cancer in healthy 
nonsmokers and is responsible for acute and 
chronic respiratory problems and other 
health impacts in sensitive populations (in- 
cluding children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental] 
tobacco smoke exceed the risks posed by 
many environmental pollutants regulated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke results in a loss to 
the economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 
SEC. 603. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR,—The term ‘‘Adminis- 
trator’’ means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term ‘‘children’* means 
individuals who have not attained the age of 
18. 

(3) CHILDREN’S SERVICES.—The term ‘“‘chil- 
dren's services” means— 

(A) direct health services that are rou- 
tinely provided to children and that are 
funded (in whole or in part) by Federal funds; 
or 

(B) any other direct services that are rou- 
tinely provided primarily to children, includ- 
ing educational services and that are funded 
(in whole or in part) by Federal funds. 

(4) FEDERAL AGENCY.—The term “Federal 
agency” means an entity in the executive, 
legislative or judicial branch of the Federal 
Government. 
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(5) SECRETARY.—The term ‘‘Secretary™ 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

SEC. 604. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Administrator shall issue 
guidelines for instituting and enforcing a 
nonsmoking policy at each indoor facility 
where children’s services are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A non- 
smoking policy that meets the requirements 
of the guidelines shall, at a minimum, pro- 
hibit smoking in each portion of an indoor 
facility where children’s services are pro- 
vided that is not ventilated separately (as 
defined by the Administrator) from other 
portions of the facility. 

SEC. 605. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

The Administrator and the Secretary shall 
provide technical assistance to persons who 
provide children’s services and other persons 
who request technical assistance. The tech- 
nical assistance shall include information— 

(1) on smoking cessation programs for em- 
ployees; and 

(2) to assist in compliance with the re- 
quirements of this title. 

SEC. 606. FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, each person who pro- 
vides children’s services shall establish and 
make a good-faith effort to enforce a non- 
smoking policy that meets or exceeds the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 

(b) NONSMOKING POLICY.— 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—A non- 
smoking policy meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 604(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the 
provision of services directly to children; 
and 

(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be 
posted in each indoor facility to commu- 
nicate the policy. 

(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this 
subsection may allow smoking in those por- 
tions of the facility— 

(A) in which services are not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from 
those portions of the facility in which serv- 
ices are normally provided directly to chil- 
dren. 

(c) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of 
the Federal agency from which the person 
receives Federal funds (including financial 
assistance) for a waiver from any or all of 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING A WAIVER.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), the head 
of the Federal agency may grant a waiver 
only— 

(A) after consulting with the Adminis- 
trator, and receiving the concurrence of the 
Administrator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal 
agency or at any regional office of the agen- 
cy) and comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(1) unusual extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent the person from establishing or enforc- 
ing the nonsmoking policy (or a requirement 
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under the policy) referred to in subsection 
(b) (including a case in which the person 
shares space in an indoor facility with an- 
other entity and cannot obtain an agreement 
with the other entity to abide by the non- 
smoking policy requirement) and the person 
will establish and make a good-faith effort 
to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the pol- 
icy) that will protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke to the max- 
imum extent possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will 
establish and make a good-faith effort to en- 
force an alternative nonsmoking policy (or 
alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to 
environmental tobacco smoke to the same 
degree as the policy (or requirement) under 
subsection (b). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may 
grant a special waiver to a person described 
in subsection (a) who employs individuals 
who are members of a labor organization and 
provide children’s services pursuant to a col- 
lective bargaining agreement that— 

(i) took effect before the date of enactment 
of this Act; and 

U1) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(B) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—A special 
waiver granted under this paragraph shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 

(i) the first expiration date (after the date 
of enactment of this Act) of the collective 
bargaining agreement containing the provi- 
sions relating to smoking privileges; or 

(i1) the date that is 1 year after the date 
specified in subsection (f). 

(à) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Any person subject to 
the requirements of this section who fails to 
comply with the requirements shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000 for each viola- 
tion, but in no case shall the amount be in 
excess of the amount of Federal funds re- 
ceived by the person for the fiscal year in 
which the violation occurred for the provi- 
sion of children’s services. 

(B) Each day a violation continues shall 
constitute a separate violation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a vio- 
lation of this section shall be assessed by the 
head of the Federal agency that. provided 
Federal funds (including financial assist- 
ance) to the person (or if the head of the Fed- 
eral agency does not have the authority to 
issue an order, the appropriate official) by an 
order made on the record after opportunity 
for a hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. Before issuing 
the order, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be 
assessed a civil penalty under the order of 
the proposal to issue the order; and 

(B) provide the person an opportunity to 
request, not later than 15 days after the date 
of receipt of the notice, a hearing on the 
order. 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL, PENALTY.—In deter- 
mining the amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection, the head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) shall 
take into account— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(B) with respect to the violator, the ability 
to pay, the effect of the penalty on the abil- 
ity to continue operation, any prior history 
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of the same kind of violation, the degree of 
culpability, and a demonstration of willing- 
ness to comply with the requirements of this 
title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may re- 
quire. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may 
compromise, modify, or remit, with or with- 
out conditions, any civil penalty that may 
be imposed under this subsection. The 
amount of the penalty as finally determined 
or agreed upon in compromise may be de- 
ducted from any sums that the United States 
Owes to the person against whom the penalty 
is assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who 
has requested a hearing concerning the as- 
sessment of a penalty pursuant to paragraph 
(2) and is aggrieved by an order assessing a 
civil penalty may file a petition for judicial 
review of the order with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit or for any other circuit in which the 
person resides or transacts business. The pe- 
tition may only be filed during the 30-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date of issuance of the 
order making the assessment. 

(6) FAILURE TO PAY.—If a person fails to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment 
has become a final order and without filing a 
petition for judicial review in accordance 
with paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judg- 
ment in favor of the head of the Federal 
agency (or appropriate official), 
the Attorney General shall recover the 
amount assessed (plus interest at currently 
prevailing rates from the last day of the 30- 
day period referred to in paragraph (5) or the 
date of the final judgment, as the case may 
be) in an action brought in an appropriate 
district court of the United States. In the ac- 
tion, the validity, amount, and appropriate- 
ness of the penalty shall not be subject to re- 
view. 

(e) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to a person who provides children’s 
services who— 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children’s services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 

(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grand- 
child, niece, or nephew of the provider; and 

(3) is registered and complies with any 
State requirements that govern the chil- 
dren's services provided, 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act, 

SEC. 607. REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall 
submit a report to the Congress that in- 
cludes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of 
compliance with this title; and 

(2) an assessment of the legal status of 
smoking in public places. 

SEC. 608. PREEMPTION, 

Nothing in this title is intended to pre- 
empt any provision of law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State that is more re- 
strictive than a provision of this title. 


BRADLEY AMENDMENT NO. 972 


Mr. BRADLEY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 2518, supra; as fol- 
lows: 
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On page 62, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

SEc. 306. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) according to the recent National Per- 
formance Review, there are currently 230 dis- 
tinct programs in the Department of Edu- 
cation, 160 of which award grants through 245 
national competitions each year; 

(2) many of these programs overlap in pur- 
pose and orientation, differing only in the 
administrative requirements such programs 
impose on applicants and the Department of 
Education; 

(3) as an example, the goal of reforming 
schools is funded through at least 4 programs 
assisted under this Act, including the pro- 
grams assisted under chapter 2 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (block grants), the Fund for the 
Improvement and Reform of Schools and 
Teaching, the Secretary's Fund for Innova- 
tion in Education, and a new program estab- 
lished under the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, which has not yet become law; 

(4) the overhead at the Department of Edu- 
cation to administer each separate program, 
and the cost to States, localities and schools 
of preparing applications, planning ahead, 


‘and managing funds under each program di- 


verts scarce resources from schools and stu- 
dents; 

(5) some Federal programs serve purposes 
which would be better served by consolida- 
tion into a single flexible grant, a few serve 
purposes that could be met without Federal 
assistance, and some programs are obsolete; 

(6) in the Department of Education’s inter- 
nal study for the National Performance Re- 
view, the Department indicated that the De- 
partment had identified 41. programs that 
could be eliminated or consolidated into 
other programs; 

(7) this Act takes a significant step toward 
consolidation by eliminating funding for 13 
programs, and the Department of Education 
has begun a serious effort to consolidate pro- 
grams, as is appropriate, in the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, but much more remains to 
be done; and 

(8) the Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Commission offers a successful model 
for cutting government spending despite 
powerful interests within and outside of the 
Congress dedicated to protecting specific 
projects or programs. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) within 6 months of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Department of Edu- 
cation should prepare and submit to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
of the Senate and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives a legislative package reflecting the 
President's National Performance Review 
plan to consolidate Federal education pro- 
grams; 

(2) the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources of the Senate and the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should consider the package 
submitted by the Department of Education 
and should report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, bills propos- 
ing to consolidate Federal education pro- 


grams; 

(3) the leadership of each House of the Con- 
gress should establish— 

(A) a process for considering a bill de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) under which such 
bill would be subject to a single vote of ap- 
proval or disapproval by such House; or 

(B) a comparable process to minimize the 
possibility that individual programs will be 
excepted from the consolidation; and 
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(4) the objective of the consolidation 
should be, first, to find savings by reducing 
the administrative costs to both the Depart- 
ment of Education and to States and local- 
ities that are due to redundant programs, 
and, second, to maximize the impact of Fed- 
eral education dollars, but not to reduce our 
Nation’s overall investment in schools and 
students. 


DECONCINI (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 973 


Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
GORTON, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. KOHL, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. BIDEN, Mr. REID, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. 
Mack, Mr. COHEN, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. DOMENICI, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. GRAHAM, 
Mr. BOREN, Mr. ROBB) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2518), 
supra, as follows: 


On page 38, line 8 strike ‘'$465,649,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$472,649,000, including 
$12,000,000 which shall be for carrying out the 
National Youth Sports Program: Provided, 
That payments from such amount to the 
grantee and subgrantee administering the 
National Youth Sports Program may not ex- 
ceed the aggregate amount contributed in 
cash or in kind by the grantee and sub- 
grantee: Provided further, That amounts in 
excess of $9,400,000 of such amount may not 
be made available to the grantee and sub- 
grantees administering the National Youth 
Sports Program unless the grantee agrees to 
provide contributions in cash over and above 
the preceding year's cash contribution to 
such program in an amount that equals 50 
percent of such excess amount: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment receiving appropriated funds under 
this Act for fiscal year 1994 shall, during fis- 
cal year 1994, obligate and expend funds for 
consulting services in excess of an amount 
equal to 96.48 percent of the amount esti- 
mated to be obligated and expended by such 
department, agency, or instrumentality for 
such services during fiscal year 1994: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the aggregate amount of 
funds appropriated by this Act to any such 
department, agency, or instrumentality for 
fiscal year 1994 is reduced by an amount 
equal to 3.52 percent of the amount expected 
to be expended by such department, agency 
or instrumentality during fiscal year 1994 for 
consulting services. As used in the preceding 
two provisos, the term ‘consulting services’ 
includes any services within the definition of 
sub-object class 25.1 as described in the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget Circular A- 
11, dated August 4, 1993". 


McCAIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 974 


Mr. MCCAIN (for himself, Mr. LOTT, 
Mr. GRAMM, Mr. SMITH, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
BROWN, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. MACK, and 
Mr. WALLOP) proposed an amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 2518), supra, as follows: 

In lieu of the language proposed to be in- 
serted on page 63, line 14, insert the follow- 
ing: **$292,641,000"'. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 28, 1993, at 9:30 a.m. in SD-138 
on proposals to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 10 a.m. to hear testimony 
from business, agricultural, and envi- 
ronmental groups both in support of 
and in opposition to the North Amer- 
ican Free-Trade Agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, September 28, 1993, at 
10 a.m. to mark up S. 1487, the Middle 
East Peace Facilitation Act of 1993, 
and to vote on pending nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, September 28, 1993, at 
3 p.m. to hold nomination hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources’ 
Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity be authorized to meet for 
a hearing on S. 1361, the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act of 1993, during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
September 28, 1993, at 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AVIATION 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Aviation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation be authorized to meet on Sep- 
tember 28, 1993, at 9:30 a.m. on reau- 
thorization of the Airport Improve- 
ment Program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

a 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
SOMETHING IS WRONG 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
more thoughtful observers of the 
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American scene is Richard Cohen, 
whose syndicated column appears in 
the Washington Post. 

Recently, he had a column about our 
culture of violence. 

He poses the basic question: ‘‘What 
sort of people are these?” His question 
is really: What kind of people are we, 
as Americans? 

We eagerly devour videos and tele- 
vision with massive and detailed gore 
and violence. 

We have a problem in our society. 
The answer is not to in any way in- 
fringe on the first amendment, but we 
cannot ignore what the American Psy- 
chological Association just published 
in a report on youth and violence, that 
violence in the media is adding to vio- 
lence in our society. 

I ask to insert the Richard Cohen col- 
umn at this point in the RECORD. 

The column follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1993) 

VIOLENCE FOR FUN AND PROFIT 
(By Richard Cohen) 

Iam ashamed to admit that my knowledge 
of the Roman Empire comes mostly from 
Hollywood—biblical films such as ‘The 
Robe,” “Quo Vadis?" and “Ben Hur.” Watch- 
ing them even today, I find myself unable to 
assume the required multicultural detach- 
ment and not be horrified at such things as 
mass crucifixions and gladiator contests in 
which one man killed another for the enter- 
tainment of the crowd. I find myself wonder- 
ing: What kind of people were these? Now 
I'm asking the same question about our- 
selves. 

The question is prompted by neither the 
casual and senseless killings of Florida tour- 
ists nor by the dally rat-a-tat-tat of auto- 
matic weapons fire in certain neighborhoods 
of our proudest cities but by the introduc- 
tion of a video game called ‘Mortal 
Kombat.” In one version, the winner of a 
fight rips out his victim's heart and decapi- 
tates him. The head is displayed trium- 
phantly with the spinal cord dangling. Natu- 
rally, the game is a runaway bestseller. 

I confess to feeling a bit like an anthro- 
pologist in some primitive culture, knowing 
that I am unaware of much of what's going 
on. ‘Mortal Kombat,” for instance, has been 
popular in video arcades for some time now. 
Its sale as a video game ($35 to $75, depending 
on the level of violence) had been awaited by 
millions and has been promoted by a $10 mil- 
lion advertising campaign. The manufac- 
turer, Acclaim Entertainment Inc., says it 
has received 70,000 calls this year alone ask- 
ing where the game could be bought. Until 
the other day, I never heard of any of this. 

But what truly prompts my sense of being 
a stranger in my own land is the debate over 
the game’s violence. The usual people have 
been heard from—experts warning about the 
awful effect this will have on children, and 
the manufacturer saying that young children 
are not the target market at all. Teenagers 
are. Iam so relieved. 

But what’s not asked—at least not in what 
I have read—is the same question I asked 
about the Romans: What sort of people are 
these? Specifically, what kind of person 
would design such a game and make a buck 
by selling kids gore? The answer is beyond 
me. I can supply the names of Acclaim En- 
tertainment’s officers, but it’s hard to ac- 
count for an environment in which, for some 
reason, it’s okay for businessmen to peddle 
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simulated violence to children anddismiss all 
ethical or moral questions by a reference to 
the bottom line: It sells. 

The entertainment industry in general has 
taken the line that violence on television, in 
the movies or, now, on video games is totally 
without societal consequences. This has to 
be the sheerest nonsense. The American Psy- 
chological Association says that by the time 
the average child is in the seventh grade, 
he’s seen some 8,000 murders on television— 
and 100,000 other acts of violence. To argue 
that this has no effect not only contradicts 
the host of studies that have been done on 
the subject—some 3,000 in the last decade 
alone—but runs counter to the very premise 
of television advertising. Why should a view- 
er be influenced by a commercial and not by 
programming itself? 

“Mortal Kombat’’ hit the stores recently 
on what its promoters called “Mortal Mon- 
day.” But every day is mortal in one way or 
another in our cities—although “fatal” is 
the more appropriate word. The kids who do 
these killings have not only been raised on a 
diet of television, film and video game vio- 
lence, but they happen to be the kids who 
watch the most television. The 8,000 murders 
cited above is for a kid watching an average 
of three hours a day of television. 

But the poorest students—and your basic 
killer is no teacher’s pet—watch six or more 
hours a day. A steady entertainment diet of 
murder and mayhem is like pornography. It 
dulis the senses. It reduces the exotic, the 
weird and the shocking to the routine. It de- 
sensitizes the viewer, and if you couple that 
with the real violence and deprivation of the 
underclass, then it is not surprising that 
lives are taken so casually. 

The question I posed at the top of this col- 
umn—What kind of people are these?—is 
pointed not at our young Killers, but at the 
titans of the American entertainment indus- 
try who make a buck by selling violence. 
They include people like Robert Holmes, the 
president of Acclaim Entertainment, manu- 
facturer of ‘‘Mortal Kombat.” Is this how he 
would want his kids to spend their time? If 
not, why should he have such despicable con- 
tempt for other parents and other kids? Mr. 
Holmes and others like him in the entertain- 
ment industry—what kind of people are 
they? 

If they don't know the answer, we cer- 
tainly do.e 


REGARDING: KONRAD STOKES 


è Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to read about an Arizonan, Mr. 
Konrad Stokes, in the Green Valley 
News and Sun on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 15, 1993. It brought to my attention 
the great public service Mr. Stokes 
gives to the great State of Arizona. I 
would like to extend my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for all his years of 
service to Arizona. 

Volunteer work and community ac- 
tivism are long established values to 
Konrad Stokes. His interest and dedi- 
cation to civic participation has al- 
ways been part of his life. Mr. Stokes 
said “I was taught by my father that 
political and civic involvement are ob- 
ligations of citizenship." He is the 
chairman of the Health and Human 
Services Committee of the Green Val- 
ley Community Coordinating Council, 
a member at-large of the council’s ex- 
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ecutive board and is a member of the 
council’s planning and zoning commit- 
tee. 

Mr. President, two of Mr. Stokes’ 
major objectives are to effect “some 
sort of bus transportation’’ within 
Green Valley, to establish an urgent 
care facility and to set up a commu- 


nication system to make residents- 


aware of the home health care services 
that are available in Green Valley. I 
would like the Senate to take note of 
Mr. Konrad Stokes and all the commu- 
nity volunteer work that he has de- 
voted his life to. 

Mr. President, I would like Mr. 
Stokes to know how much I appreciate 
his commitment and devotion to Ari- 
zona and wish him every success in the 
future.e 


RETURN OF THE IDAHO AIR 
NATIONAL GUARD 


è Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Mr. President, I 
am honored to share with you a very 
important event taking place in Idaho. 

This week, the last rotation of 98 
men and women from the Idaho Air Na- 
tional Guard will return to Gowen 
Field, ID, after a 6-month combat de- 
ployment to Southwest Asia. While ac- 
tive duty forces will continue to en- 
force the United Nations authorized 
no-fly zone over southern Iraq, the men 
and women of the Idaho Air National 
Guard are now coming home for a well- 
deserved rest. Over the last 6 months, a 
total of 302 pilots, weapons officers, 
crew chiefs, and ground support person- 
nel of the 124th Fighter Group deployed 
to Southwest Asia to help enforce the 
no-fly zone over southern Iraq. 

This mission represents the first 
time that an Air National Guard unit 
has been tasked to perform a combat 
mission during peacetime without a 
Presidential call-up. This has been a 
difficult and challenging mission for 
the men and women of the Idaho Air 
National Guard and I want to welcome 
them home. I also want to express my 
pride in the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of these individuals. 

Mr. President, members of the Idaho 
Air National Guard fly the F-4G Wild 
Weasel in the Suppression of Enemy 
Air Defense [SEAD] mission. The Wild 
Weasels use the highly accurate HARM 
missile to destroy enemy air defense 
radars that attempt to illuminate, or 
lock on, to U.S. aircraft. The F-4G’s es- 
corted hundreds of United States mili- 
tary aircraft during more than 400 sor- 
ties over southern Iraq. 

On two occasions, Idaho Guardsmen 
fired a HARM missile after Iraqi air de- 
fenses threatened United States air- 
craft over southern Iraq. By all ac- 
counts, the Idaho Air National Guard 
performed its mission with extreme 
professionalism and efficiency. All of 
Idaho and the Nation should be proud 
of these men and women. 

Mr. President, as we reduce the size 
of our Armed Forces, it is clear that 
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the National Guard and Reserves will 
play a larger and larger role in defend- 
ing the vital interests of this Nation. 
The citizen-soldiers in the National 
Guard and Reserves give us increased 
military capability at less cost than 
their active duty counterparts. That is 
why we in the Congress must continue 
to support a strong National Guard and 
Reserves in the years ahead. 

Mr. President, when the men and 
women of the Idaho Air National Guard 
deployed to Southwest Asia to enforce 
the United Nations’ no-fly zone over 
Iraq, they left behind their families 
and jobs. I want to thank the family 
members and loved ones who supported 
our guardsmen and women during this 
long deployment. I also want to thank 
the employers in Idaho who allowed 
their workers to perform this mission. 
Although it can inconvenience or upset 
the work schedule when employees are 
called away on active duty deploy- 
ment, the businesses of Idaho answered 
the call when their guards men and 
women were needed. These employers 
also deserve our gratitude for their 
contribution to this effort. 

Mr. President, once again the men 
and women of the Idaho National 
Guard answered the call when their Na- 
tion needed them. They performed 
their duties in an outstanding manner 
and we can all take pride in the con- 
tributions of the American citizen-sol- 
diers in the international effort to keep 
Saddam Hussein in line. America has 
always been strong because our people 
have been willing to make the sacrifice 
for freedom.¢@ 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to executive session to con- 
sider the following nominations: 

Calendar 370. Gen Colin L. Powell, to 
be placed on the retired list in the 
grade indicated under the provision of 
title 10, United States Code, to be gen- 
eral; 

Calendar 371. Col. Michael C. 
Wholley, to be brigadier general; 

Calendar 372. Col. Robert G. 
Claypool, and Col. John S. Parker, to 
be permanent brigadier general; 

Calendar 373. Col. Walter B. Huffman, 
and Col. John S. Cooke, to be perma- 
nent brigadier general; 

Calendar 374. Adm. William D. Smith, 
to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade indicated to be admiral; and 

Calendar 375. Vice Adm. Michael C. 
Colley, to be placed on the retired list 
in the grade indicated to be vice admi- 
ral. 
All nominations placed on the Sec- 
retary’s desk in the Air Force, Army, 
Marine Corps, and Navy. 

_ I further ask unanimous consent that 
the nominees be confirmed, en bloc, 
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that any statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read, that upon confirma- 
tion, the motions to reconsider be laid 
upon the table, en bloc, that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the 
Senate’s action, and that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
So, the nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 
To be general 
Gen. Colin L. Powell 
Army. 


U.S. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the grade of brigadier general while 
serving as the Staff Judge Advocate to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps under the 
provisions of title 10 United States Code, sec- 
tion 5046: 

To be brigadier general 


Col. Michael C. Wholley EEE 
IN THE ARMY 


The following-named Medical Corps offi- 
cers for appointment in the Regular Army of 
the United States to the grade of brigadier 
general under the provisions of title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, sections 611(a) and 624(c): 


To be permanent brigadier general 


Col. Robert G. Claypool 
Col. John S. Parker 
The following-named Judge Advocate Gen- 


eral’s Corps officers for appointment in the 
Regular Army of the United States to the 
grade of brigadier general under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sections 
611(a) and 624(c): 


To be permanent brigadier general 


Col. Walter B. Huffman 
Col. John S. Cooke, 
IN THE NAVY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 

To be admiral 


Adm. William D. Smith, U.S. Navy Ea 


e following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 1370: 


To be vice admiral 
Vice Adm. Michael C. Colley, U.S. Navy, 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY’S 
DESK IN THE AIR FORCE, ARMY, MARINE 
CORPS, NAVY 
Air Force nominations beginning Max J. 

Allen, and ending Volodja A. Tymoschenko, 

which nominations were received by the Sen- 

ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD of May 24, 1993. 

Air Force nominations beginning Maj. Wil- 


liam D. Bryan, J and ending 
Maj. Stephen R. Keene: which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 


appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 6, 1993. 

Air Force nominations beginning Francis 
J. Dwyer, and ending Susan J. Craw, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
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appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 7, 1993. 

Air Force nominations beginning Byron P. 
Marsh, and ending James Henderson, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 7, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning * John W. Al- 
exander, and ending * Jack A. Woodford, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of June 7, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning Benje H. 
Boedeker, and ending Paul R. Hulkovich, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of July 29, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning Christopher 
Acker, and ending 6994x, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 29, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning Michael D. 
Graham, and ending Dominic A. Solimando, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of August 6, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning Ronald D. 
Lewis, and ending * Michael A. Norkus, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning Errol J. * Al- 
lison, and ending George W. * Zimmerman, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Army nominations beginning James R. * 
Allinder, and ending Marianne M. Young, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Marine Corps nominations beginning 
Arnoux Abraham, and ending Jay K. 
Zollmann, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Aaron J. Bird 
Bear, and ending Jeffrey P. Scofield, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Marion San- 
ford Boose, Jr., and ending Kenneth Ronald 
Zimmerman, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nomination of Thomas Richard Wil- 
liams, Jr., which was received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Stephen P. 
Axtell, and ending Thomas Macpherson 
Stapleton, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Steven Pat- 
rick Albert, and ending Philip Durant Weber, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Thomas E. 
Bauer, and ending Gary Allen Sidelinger, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Dean Alan 
Bailey, and ending Debora Ann Coulapides, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Joseph Mi- 
chael Lynch, and ending William George 
Wilcox, Jr., which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 7, 1993. 
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Navy nominations beginning David A. 
Clark, and ending Donald Spencer Francis, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Michael An- 
drew Crosby, and ending Anthony Michael 
Michanowicz, which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Charles Scott 
Anderson, and ending Jeffrey Donald Nich- 
ols, which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nomination of Loring Isaac Perry, 
which was received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sep- 
tember 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Monte L. 
Bible, and ending Elizabeth Ann Huffman, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 7, 1993. 

Navy nominations beginning Robert Brad- 
ley Aarnes, and ending Michael Frederick 
Zink, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 7, 1993. 


ORDERS FOR WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1993 


Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 9:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day, September 29; that following the 
prayer, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date; that the time 
for the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day; and that the Sen- 
ate then resume consideration of H.R. 
2518, the Labor-HHS appropriatons bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess, as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:49 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
September 29, 1993, at 9:30 a.m. 


-a 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive Nominations Confirmed by 
the Senate September 28, 1993: 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be general 
GEN. COLIN L. POWELLS] U.S. ARMY. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF BRIGADIER GENERAL WHILE SERVING 
AS THE STAFF JUDGE ADVOCATE TO THE COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CORPS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 5046: 


To be brigadier general 
COL. MICHAEL C. WHOLLEY EEE 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEDICAL CORPS OFFICERS 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
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UNITED STATES TO THE GRADE OF BRIGADIER GENERAL 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTIONS 611(A) AND 624(C): 


To be permanent brigadier general 


COL. ROBERT G. CLAYPOO! . 
COL. JOHN S. PARKE 3 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S 
CORPS OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE GRADE OF BRIGA- 


DIER GENERAL UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 611(A) AND 624(C): 


To be permanent brigadier general 


COL. WALTER B. HUFFMA: 
COL. JOHN S. COOK 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be admiral 


ADM. WILLIAM D. SMITH, U.S. NAV ERSS. 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be vice admiral 
VICE ADM. MICHAEL C. COLLEY. U.S. KAVS. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAX J. ALLEN, 
AND ENDING VOLODJA A. TYMOSCHENKO, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF MAY 24, 
1993. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ. WILLIAM D. 


BRYAN, JR AND ENDING MAJ. STEPHEN R. 
KEENER, ICH NOMINATIONS WERE RE- 
CEIVED ATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD OF AUGUST 6, 1993. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING FRANCIS J. 
DWYER, AND ENDING SUSAN J. CRAW, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING BYRON P. 
MARSH, AND ENDING JAMES HENDERSON, WHICH NOMI- 
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NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEM- 
BER 7, 1993. 


IN THE ARMY 


ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING *JOHN W. ALEXAN- 
DER, AND ENDING *JACK A. WOODFORD, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF JUNE 7, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING BENJE H. BOEDECKER, 
AND ENDING PAUL R. HULKOVICH, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF JULY 29, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING CHRISTOPER ACKER, 
AND ENDING 6994X, WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RE- 
CEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD OF JULY 29, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MICHAEL D. GRAHAM, 
AND ENDING DOMINIC A. SOLIMANDO, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF AUGUST 6, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING RONALD D. LEWIS, 
AND ENDING *MICHAEL A. NORKUS, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ERROL J. * ALLISON, 
AND ENDING GEORGE W. * ZIMMERMAN, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JAMES R. *ALLINDER, 
AND ENDING MARIANNE M. YOUNG, WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ARNOUX 
ABRAHAM, AND ENDING JAY K. ZOLLMANN, WHICH NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEM- 
BER 7, 1993. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING AARON J. BIRD BEAR, 
AND ENDING JEFFREY P. SCOFIELD, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF JUNE 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MARION SANFORD 
BOOSE, JR, AND ENDING KENNETH RONALD ZIMMERMAN, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE 
AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATION OF THOMAS RICHARD WILLIAMS, 
JR, WHICH WAS RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
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PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEM- 
BER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING STEPHEN P. AXTELL, 
AND ENDING THOMAS MACPHERSON STAPLETON, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEM- 
BER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING STEVEN PATRICK AL- 
BERT, AND ENDING PHILIP DURANT WEBER, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEM- 
BER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING THOMAS E. BAUER, 
AND ENDING GARY ALLEN SIDELINGER, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DEAN ALAN BAILEY, 
AND ENDING DEBORA ANN COULAPIDES, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING JOSEPH MICHAEL 
LYNCH, AND ENDING WILLIAM GEORGE WILCOX, JR, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE 
AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING DAVID A. CLARK, AND 
ENDING DONALD SPENCER FRANCIS, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MICHAEL ANDREW 
CROSBY, AND ENDING ANTHONY MICHAEL MICHANOWICZ, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE 
AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING CHARLES SCOTT AN- 
DERSON, AND ENDING JEFFREY DONALD NICHOLS, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE 
AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATION OF LORING ISAAC PERRY, WHICH 
WAS RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MONTE L. BIBLE, AND 
ENDING ELIZABETH ANN HUFFMAN, WHICH NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND APPEARED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 7, 1993. 

NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ROBERT BRADLEY 
AARNES, AND ENDING MICHAEL FREDERICK ZINK, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
PEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEPTEM- 
BER 7, 1993. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We remember, O God, in this our 
prayer, all those who know any distress 
in mind, body, or spirit. We acknowl- 
edge that there are people who suffer 
from alienation or uncertainty in their 
lives and who are alone and have not 
the caring friendship of someone near 
them. Also, we remember those who, 
because of the ravages and torment of 
war, have not either security or safety, 
and fear is their constant companion. 
May Your healing Spirit, O God, that is 
mighty enough to meet our every need 
and which is more powerful than all we 
could ask or imagine, be with them and 
each of us, now and evermore. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to clause 1, rule I, I de- 
mand a vote on agreeing to the Speak- 
er’s approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 241, nays 


149, not voting 43, as follows: 

[Roll No. 457] 

YEAS—241 

Abercrombie Bilbray Clinger 
Ackerman Bishop Clyburn 
Andrews (ME) Blackwell Coleman 
Andrews (NJ) Bonior Combest 
Andrews (TX) Borski Condit 
Applegate Boucher Cooper 
Archer Brewster Coppersmith 
Bacchus (FL) Brooks Costello 
Baesler Browder Coyne 
Barca Brown (OH) Cramer 
Barcia Bryant Danner 
Barlow Cantwell Darden 
Barrett (WI) Cardin de la Garza 
Bateman Carr Deal 
Betlenson Chapman DeFazio 
Berman Clayton DeLauro 
Bevill Clement Dellums 


Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 

Dingell 
Dixon 

Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 
Engel 
English (OK) 
Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields (LA) 
Filner 


Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Allard 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barrett (NE) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 

Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bunning 
Burton 


Kleczka 
Klein 


Levin 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 


Meek 


Neal (MA) 
Oberstar 


Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 

Pombo 


NAYS—149 


Coble 


Cox 


Slattery 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Spratt 
Stenholm 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 


Visclosky 


Franks (CT) 


Grandy Machtley Saxton 
Greenwood Manzullo Schaefer 
Hancock McCandless Schiff 
Hansen McCollum Schroeder 
Hastert McHugh Sensenbrenner 
Hefley McKeon Shaw 
Hobson McMillan Shays 
Hoekstra Mica Shuster 
Hoke Michel Skeen 
Horn Miller (FL) Smith (MI) 
Huffington Molinari Smith (OR) 
Hunter Moorhead Smith (TX) 
Hyde Morella Snowe 
Istook Nussle Solomon 
Jacobs Oxley Spence 
Johnson (CT) Packard Stearns 
Johnson, Sam Paxon Stump 
Kim Petri Talent 
King Portman Taylor (NC) 
Kingston Pryce (OH) ‘Thomas (CA) 
Klug Quillen Thomas (WY) 
Knollenberg Ramstad Torkildsen 
Kolbe Ravenel Upton 
Kyl Regula Walker 
Lazio Roberts Walsh 
Leach Rogers Weldon 
Levy Rohrabacher Wolf 
Lewis (CA) Ros-Lehtinen Young (AK) 
Lewis (FL) Roth Young (FL) 
Lightfoot Roukema zelt 
Linder Royce Zimmer 
Livingston Santorum 

NOT VOTING—43 
Baker (CA) Goodlatte Ridge 
Becerra Herger Rostenkowski 
Brown (CA) Hinchey Slaughter 
Brown (FL) LaRocco Stark 
Byrne Maloney Stokes 
Collins (IL) McCrery Sundquist 
Collins (MI) McDade Swift 
Conyers Meyers Torres 
Cunningham Miller (CA) Towns 
English (AZ) Mollohan Vucanovich 
Farr Nadler Washington 
Foglietta Owens Whitten 
Ford (MI) Pelosi Wilson 
Ford (TN) Porter 
Gibbons Quinn 

O 1026 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan and Mr. 
CLAY changed their vote from “yea” 


to “nay.” 


Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 


So the Journal was approved. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). Will the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOOLITTLE] please come for- 
ward and lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance? | 

Mr. DOOLITTLE led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 


lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES FOR JOHN 
C. STENNIS CENTER FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE TRAINING AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable BoB 
MICHEL, Republican leader: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
114(b), Public Law 100-458, I hereby appoint 
the following to serve as a member of the 
Board of Trustees for the John C. Stennis 
Center for Public Service Training and De- 
velopment for a 4-year term: 

Mrs. Sheila Smith of Lony Beach, Mis- 
sissippl. 

Sincerely Yours, 
BOB MICHEL, 
Republican Leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair announces that he will entertain 
15 1-minute speeches from each side. 


THE TRAGEDY OF INADEQUATE 
HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS 


(Mr. DERRICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I would like to talk about Mr. 
Clarence Stevens, his wife, Elizabeth, 
and their ll-year-old daughter, 
Krystal. Mr. Stevens suffered from 
colon and liver cancer which ulti- 
mately took his life about a week ago. 
He had worked for many years as a 
loom fixer at a textile plant in my dis- 
trict until 1989, when he was forced to 
quit because of his illness. Mrs. Ste- 
vens had to take a leave of absence 
from her job to care for him at home 
because the insurance did not cover 
home care. 

The family’s insurance also did not 
cover all the medical costs. And as the 
family fell further and further into 
debt, their health insurance premiums 
went from $142 to well over $400 a 
month. Their entire life savings soon 
disappeared. They were able to get by 
only with help from local church 
groups and charities. 

Mr. Stevens’ pain-is over now. But, 
throughout his illness the family’s pain 
and fear were not limited to concerns 
about his cancer. A great deal of it was 
caused by the uncertainty of not know- 
ing how the bills would be paid or if 
they would have to sell their home if 
his illness continued for much longer. 

Under our current health care sys- 
tem, the Stevens family is among the 
lucky ones. Relatively speaking, they 
had good health insurance. Many other 
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Americans find that when they need 
their health insurance benefits, on 
which they have paid premiums for 
years, the security they expected—and 
had a right to expect—was simply not 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s plan is 
not perfect. But it is a very good start. 
The Congress and the country realize 
that now is the time for the obstacles 
which have prevented us from dealing 
with the problems in our health care 
system to be overcome, 


o 1030 
SUNSHINE AND REFORM 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, we shall deal today with 
changing the rules on the discharge pe- 
tition. After 30 years of Democrat rule 
we have an opportunity today for sun- 
shine and reform. Sunshine to let the 
public rule the process and reform to 
change the way this House operates. 

With this simple reform—one that 
should be the first in a long series— 
other reforms people clearly want will 
be able to reach the light of day. 

Needed reforms like, term limits, 
line-item veto, balanced budget will 
get past the briar patch of committee 
chairmen. 

If Members are afraid to vote for this 
simple reform, do not go back to your 
constituents and promise health care 
reform and congressional reform. This 
measure today is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Opponents claim this will 
make Congress work harder. Good. It’s 
about time. 


O 


MENTAL HEALTH UNDER CLINTON 
HEALTH PLAN 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday in 
visiting the first health care provider 
in my State since the President's 
speech proposing comprehensive na- 
tional health care, I chose to visit a 
community mental health clinic. In 
West Virginia, almost 42,000 people re- 
ceive some sort of direct mental health 
services. One out of five Americans will 
have some sort of emotional or addict- 
ive disorder within the next 6 months. 
One-third of us during our lives will re- 
quire some sort of mental health serv- 
ices. 

The President’s proposal makes a 
good first step for mental health in my 
State. Outpatient visits are included. 
Inpatient hospitalization is covered up 
to 60 days a year. General long-term 
care provisions also benefit mental 
health. The fact that every citizen will 
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have a national health security card 
means new resources, as well as cov- 
erage. 

Additionally, there must be incen- 
tives for mental health practitioners to 
practice in rural areas. We need psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and therapists. 

Finally, this bill begins recognizing 
that mental health and health care are 
the same. One condition affects the 
other, and both must be dealt with. 

(Mr. DOOLITTLE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


(Mr. DOOLITTLE addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear here- 
after in the Extensions of Remarks.] 


Oo Åy 


HEALTH CARE: THE COST OF 
DOING NOTHING 


(Mr. KREIDLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KREIDLER. Mr. Speaker, some 
people are wondering whether health 
care reform will cost them more 
money. 

The fact is, it will cost everyone a lot 
more if we do not reform health care. 

Health care inflation costs all of us— 
in higher insurance premiums; higher 
deductibles and copayments; higher 
prices for goods and services; and lost 
wages. 

Health care costs have been rising at 
2 to 3 times the inflation rate. 

They are the fastest-growing part of 
the Federal budget. 

Employers who provide health insur- 
ance have seen their premiums sky- 
rocket—almost double for each em- 
ployee in the last 5 years. 

That is money that could have gone 
for higher wages or new jobs. 

The question is not how much reform 
costs, but how much business as usual 
costs. 

We know what happens, when we do 
nothing—health care costs went 
through the roof in the 1980's. 

Now it is time to rein them in. 


CLINTON HEALTH CARE PLAN 
MEANS MORE UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, after President Clinton's 
health care address, I found that people 
have just one question: How is this 
going to affect me? I have one answer: 
Many Americans will lose their jobs. 

Last Friday I held a small business 
conference in Dallas with over 125 busi- 
nesses. Their message was loud and 
clear: no more Government mandates. 
First it was the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act; then the Family Medical 
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Leave Act; then the largest tax in- 
crease in American history; and now 
health care, the straw that breaks the 
camel’s back. 

Shout it from the rooftops: The pri- 
mary result of these health mandates 
will be a reduction in work force. Busi- 
nesses are already planning for layoff. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a good thing the 
President’s plan provides coverage for 
the unemployed, because that plan 
puts so many people out of work. But, 
take heart, America; there are only 
1,208 days left in this President’s term. 


SSE 


NAFTA AND AMERICAN JOB 
LOSSES 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
top 100 American companies already 
have plants in Mexico, 100 percent. The 
biggest employer in Mexico is General 
Motors of Detroit, MI. The biggest em- 
ployer in America is Manpower Tem- 
porary Employment Services, that 
hires substitute part-time workers. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is, American 
companies are also getting ready for 
NAFTA. They are unloading American 
workers big time. General Motors an- 
nounced another 100,000; IBM has an- 
nounced another 85,000; and on and on 
and on. And what is Congress doing? 
Congress is getting ready to pass an- 
other unemployment compensation bill 
for American out-of-workers. Mean- 
while, the Mexican Government will 
spend $100 million to lobby Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, when it is all over, I 
will tell you this: I am going to have a 
little investigation, and print the 
names of who is getting the Mexican 
money on this lobbying campaign. 


ACTION NOW 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the President gave us a compel- 
ling statement on the need for imme- 
diate health care reform. 

For that reason, I urge him to sup- 
port the House Republican Affordable 
Health Care Now Act of 1993. 

The President spoke eloquently 
about the problems that many families 
have with the health care system: 
those who fear losing their health care 
benefits, those who can’t afford health 
care treatments, and those who don’t 
qualify for health care insurance. 

These real problems mentioned by 
the President would be addressed by 
our bill immediately. 

Our legislation does this without es- 
tablishing a national health board, 
without fundamentally changing the 
doctor-patient relationship, without 
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using the mysterious global-budgeting 
scheme, and without adding layers of 
Government bureaucracy. 

I urge the President to act now on 
health care by working with Repub- 
licans to pass the Affordable Health 
Care reform legislation. 


—_———E—EE 


AMERICA’S HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 

er, Lrise today to applaud the action of 
the Senate, which last week pledged to 
abide by the same rules on health care 
that we approve for the public. Today I 
am introducing a resolution to express 
the sense of the House that we too 
agree that Congress deserves no special 
treatment in the health care field. This 
would be one more important step to 
ensure Congress lives by the laws we 
pass. 
The time is overdue to deal with our 
country’s health care crisis. The Presi- 
dent and Hillary Clinton have offered 
us an opportunity to move forward to 
tackle what I believe is one of the most 
important issues facing the United 
States today. 

This is an issue that affects every 
single American. Working families are 
being priced out of coverage. Over the 
next 2 years, 1 out of 4 will be without 
health care coverage at some point. 

American businesses are at a dis- 
advantage in the global market be- 
cause our companies are forced to ab- 
sorb higher health care costs than 
their overseas competitors. 

The people are demanding that we 
address this problem now. I believe 
Democrats, Republicans, and Independ- 
ents can join together to pass a mean- 
ingful and comprehensive health care 
bill for all Americans, including Con- 
gress. 
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WAIT "TIL YOU TAKE IT FOR A 
TEST DRIVE 


(Mr. EWING asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President finally unveiled the sales 
campaign on his fully loaded health 
care plan, even though they haven't 
gotten a model into the showroom yet. 
In contrast to the Democrats, Repub- 
licans have had a model on the road for 
over a year. It has got all the features 
America wants in its health care 
model: Choice, quality, security, and 
best of all it won't drive you to the 
poorhouse. 

America must remember President 
Clinton is a consummate salesman. 
However, sales isn't service. Never has 
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been, never will be. We must all be 
careful of a sales pitch, when we have 
not seen the sticker price. Before 
America buckles itself into a purchase 
as big and important as this, we must 
look at all our options. Because if we 
buy the Clinton there won't be a trade 
in later or no warranty and no guaran- 
tee. 

We all need to remember lots of mod- 
els look like peaches in the press but 
drive like lemons off the lot. Repub- 
licans believe that just because you 
don’t like everything about what 
you’re driving now, you don’t have to 
go so far as reinventing the wheel. 


MAURICE ABRAVANEL 


(Ms. SHEPHERD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) : 

Ms. SHEPHERD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Utah and the Nation lost one of 
its most gifted artists. Maurice 
Abravanel was the director of the Utah 
Symphony Orchestra from 1947 to 1979, 
when he resigned to recover from mas- 
sive heart surgery. But the irrepress- 
ible Abravanel was unable to stay in 
retirement. By 1982 he had become the 
acting artistic director of the Berk- 
shire Music Center in Tanglewood, MA, 
the summer home of the Boston Sym- 
phony. He has returned there each suc- 
ceeding year as an artist in residence. 

This year, at 90, Maurice Abravanel 
died. His passing brings to a close a re- 
markable story of personal triumph 
and historic musical achievement. 

As a very young man, Maestro 
Abravanel fled Germany to escape the 
emerging Nazi government and became 
the music. director of George 
Balanchine’s Paris Ballet. When he 
came to the United States in 1936, he 
was named, at 33 years old, the director 
of the Metropolitan Opera and became 
the youngest person to ever hold that 
post. The breadth of his musical inter- 
ests later extended to Broadway where 
he conducted several musicals, ulti- 
mately winning, in 1950, a Tony Award 
for his work on Mark Blitzstein's ‘‘Re- 
gina.” 

Utah has lost an historic connection 
to its musical history with the passing 
of Maurice Abravanel. All of us who 
love music have lost a friend, a joyous 
interpreter of those carefully orches- 
trated sounds that have the power to 
lift our souls. Under his baton, the 
Utah Symphony gained national prom- 
inence which is now perpetuated by 
Maestro Joseph Silverstein. 

Mr. Speaker, the world is a poorer 
place for the passing of this great art- 
ist and personality. I wish to dedicate 
these words to his wife Carolyn and to 
the Utah community which mourns his 
loss. 
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THE “MAKE OUR CUTS COUNT” 
BILL 


(Mr. CRAPO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
special day for America, as we vote on 
the discharge petition and move for- 
ward the reform movement in the Con- 
gress. It is also the day that I have cho- 
sen to introduce another new reform 
measure for our budgetary system in 
Congress. I call it the make our cuts 
count bill. 

Imagine my surprise, as a new Mem- 
ber, after voting on many bills to cut 
budgets and to trim back, to find out 
that when the House and the Senate 
both vote to cut the same project, pro- 
gram, or activity, all that dies is the 
project or the program. 

The money goes back into a special 
account that the conferences commit- 
tees can then reallocate in the con- 
ference bill to other spending outside 
of specific public review. 

This bill makes it so that when both 
the House and the Senate cut the same 
project, program, or activity, not only 
does the project go but the money goes. 
The cap is reduced and the allocations 
are taken away so that the subcommit- 
tees cannot simply reallocate that 
spending in the conference committee. 

Let us make our cuts count. 


SOMALIA: THE TIME IS NOW TO 
BRING OUR TROOPS HOME 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken often in recent weeks about 
what I consider to be a lack of United 
States national interest in Somalia. 
What began as a laudable humani- 
tarian mission has become, in my judg- 
ment, a combination peacemaking, 
peacekeeping and nation-building exer- 
cise. 

Those missions are not part of the 
U.N. mandate under which we are in 
Somalia. I think that the possibility of 
our accomplishing these missions is 
near zero. 

Because of my concern about our 
presence in Somalia, I am happy that 
later today we will debate an amend- 
ment which has two phases. One would 
require the President, by October 15, to 
announce the goals and the achieve- 
ments to be made and the length and 
duration of the deployment of troops in 
Somalia and then, by November 15, the 
President must ask and secure congres- 
sional authorization for that continued 
deployment. 

I have already said I believe the time 
is now to bring our troops home. But at 
least I am pleased that Congress and 
the country are coming to grips with 
what could be a quagmire which we are 
in in Somalia. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, we have in- 
troduced legislation that would call for 
the imposition of the death penalty in 
cases where tourists or international 
visitors are gunned down or otherwise 
murdered in our country. We need to 
send a signal to the international com- 
munity, to the world at large that 
their citizens who come to enjoy the 
hospitality of our Nation have that 
added measure of protection and con- 
cern. 

Over the past generation, we have 
valiantly tried in this Chamber to pass 
a comprehensive death penalty statute 
that would cover these types of killings 
and drive-by killings and tourist 
killings and rape murders and robber- 
ies and all those vicious things that are 
happening almost every day in our 
country, only to see the opponents of 
the death penalty in this Chamber and 
the other always combining to defeat 
us at the last moment. And still we are 
without a death penalty except for 
drug dealers who kill. 

It is time that we pass a comprehen- 
sive death penalty. Protect tourists, 
protect our citizens, protect our soci- 
ety. 


ON THE MEEHAN AMENDMENT 


(Ms. WOOLSEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues to support 
the Meehan amendment on gays in the 
military, to leave the decision regard- 
ing gays and lesbians in the military to 
the administrative branch. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Speaker, 
as a human resources manager of a 
high-technology manufacturing firm, I 
instituted a policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion on the basis of sexual orientation. 
Iam appalled that after all these years 
I find myself in the Halls of Congress 
trying to the same thing and not get- 
ting anywhere. 

I say, do not ask me to support this 
ban on gays and lesbians. Do not tell 
me that it is fair and do not pursue it 
without rewriting it. 

Mr. Speaker, a bad directive is better 
than a bad law. So I am here today to 
support the Meehan amendment. 


I urge my colleagues to join me in re- . 


questing that the Pentagon deal with 
the real issue of sexual misconduct, not 
homosexuals in our military. 

A vote for the Meehan amendment 
will make this possible. 


GAYS IN THE MILITARY 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, later 
today, the House is expected to vote on 
a bill to lift the ban on homosexuals 
serving in the military. 

I am opposed to such a change in our 
military policy, and believe that keep- 
ing the ban intact is the best thing for 
our soldiers. 

Whether you talk to our highest 
ranking military leaders at the Penta- 
gon, or rank-and-file soldiers on our 
submarines, there is widespread agree- 
ment that the ban should stay just as 
it is. 

Worries over discipline, cohesion, and 
unit morale are real concerns and 
should not be scoffed at by those who 
want to change existing policy. 

There is widespread opposition to 
this change, Mr. Speaker. In my con- 
gressional district alone, over 81 per- 
cent of the people want the ban to re- 
main in place. 

Our people are not only concerned 
about the effect that lifting the ban 
will have on our military but about the 
precedent that is being set. 

By lifting the ban, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be putting its stamp of 
approval on the alternative homo- 
sexual lifestyle—a lifestyle that most 
Americans find morally wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote with the American people on this 
one. Keep the ban in place. 
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SUPPORT H.R. 1833 AND H.R. 1834, 
GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


(Ms. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 


marks.) 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in this city, the seventh Asian- 
American shopkeeper this year was 
killed during a robbery in what are 
clearly attacks targeted at Asians who 
serve many communities. 

Saturday five young people and chil- 
dren were killed or wounded in day- 
light within a few blocks of one an- 
other in Southeast Washington. 

The viciousness of these domestic 
guerrilla war-like attacks go beyond 
guns. Yet, surely the guns used in these 
crimes must themselves be targeted. 
We must pass the Brady bill at once. 

But the crimes we increasingly see 
call for more. In April I introduced 
H.R. 1833 to regulate the private sale 
and transfer of handguns because 
criminals more often get their guns 
from relatives or street sales than from 
licensed dealers. Only 18 States regu- 
late the private sale and transfer of 
firearms. 

More important, I have also intro- 
duced H.R. 1834, a bill to bar the pri- 
vate transfer of handguns and ammuni- 
tion to minors and to prohibit the pos- 
session of handguns by minors. Al- 
though homicides by juveniles rose 93 
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percent in the 1980’s, there is no Fed- 
eral law barring the private sale and 
transfer of handguns to minors. Some 
States also leave this murderous void 
unaddressed. 

Members can do something. Please 
cosponsor my bills H.R. 1833 and H.R. 
1834. 


MAKING A SPENDING CUT A 
SPENDING CUT 


(Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know about the peo- 
ple in the rest of the districts of this 
country, but I know the people of my 
district expect common sense out of 
this body. And common sense to them 
means that a cut is a cut, and that 
when this body votes to cut some 
spending program, that it will result in 
money going back to the Treasury. 

That commonsense result does not 
obtain in this House. I was very sur- 
prised and I wonder if many other 
Members are surprised that that is not 
what happens, that in the conference 
committee it could go sliding off into 
spending, so a cut actually becomes 
spending. 

This is not commonsensical, and this 
is not what the American people want. 

Today my colleagues, MIKE CRAPO, 
JOHN KASICH, JOHN BOEHNER, KENNY 
HASTERT, and ROD GRAMS, and I will be 
introducing a bill called make our cuts 
count. That bill will do the common- 
sense thing of making certain that 
when we make cuts, those cuts are 
cuts, they are not excuses for addi- 
tional spending. 

I would request support of the rest of 
the Members of this body for this com- 
monsense act. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


(Mr. CARR of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. CARR of Michigan, Mr. Speaker, 
life is filled with many tough decisions, 
but for some people two of life’s tough 
decisions are first to enter public serv- 
ice, and then the second is to leave it. 

As a young person in Michigan I was 
helped and encouraged to make the de- 
cision to enter public service by a good 
friend. That good friend later became 
the U.S. Senator from our State, and is 
today our senior Senator. And I have 
never regretted that decision to enter 
public service. 

Today our senior Senator announced 
that he would not seek reelection, and 
he made the tough decision to leave 
public service. Personally, I regret 
that. He has done so much for our 
State and our Nation, and I know that 
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he is going to give it his all in the last 
15 months. 

But the course of Michigan political 
history has been changed, and I regret 
his decision to leave the U.S. Senate. 


CONGRESS NEEDS A COHERENT 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE ON SO- 
MALIA 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 11 of this year, Army Specialist 
Keith Pearson of Tavares, FL was am- 
bushed and killed with three other 
American peacekeepers in Somalia. It 
was one of the most difficult things I 
have had to do as a Member of Con- 
gress to call Keith’s family and extend 
my sympathy to them for their terrible 
loss. 

I have grave concerns about the con- 
tinued presence of our American forces 
in Somalia. We cannot accept more 
American casualties in Somalia while 
our mission there is undefined. 

Today we will have a resolution 
which offers President Clinton the op- 
portunity to present Congress with a 
coherent justification for the contin- 
ued presence of American forces in that 
troubled land. The American people 
need to know the goals, objectives, and 
anticipated duration of this operation 
if they are going to support further 
peacekeeping operations in that na- 
tion. 

All Americans, and especially, the 
families of those who have already lost 
their lives as part of this operation de- 
serve that. I congratulate the distin- 
guished majority leader and ranking 
Republican of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for bringing this resolution to 
the floor and ask my colleagues for 
their support. 


CODIFYING THE BAN ON GAYS 
AND LESBIANS IN THE MILITARY 


(Mr. DEUTSCH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentlewoman from California ([Ms. 
WOOLSEY] mentioned several minutes 
ago, today we are going to have an op- 
portunity to make defense policy in 
the right direction or the wrong direc- 
tion. In front of us is in amendment 
not to codify the ban and the changes 
that the President has issued in terms 
of gays and lesbians in our military. 

The issue today in terms of the 
amendment, the Meehan amendment, 
is no longer a question of the Executive 
order that the President has issued. 
The status of the condition of gays and 
lesbians will not change whether or not 
we pass legislation to enforce the ban. 
The Executive order will enforce the 
ban. 
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The question really is whether it 
makes sense for this country’s defense 
policy to do that action. What appears 
in terms of hysteria that has been 
brought up throughout this country, 
throughout today, might change in 
several months, or for that matter in 
several years, and clearly it would be 
far more difficult to change that pol- 
icy. 

I ask my colleagues what is the pur- 
pose when so many other defense issues 
are left to our Commander in Chief be- 
cause he very well might need that 
flexibility in time of war and national 
crisis, that we are starting a precedent 
if we codify that legislation today. 

I urge support of the Meehan amend- 
ment. 


CLEARING THE WAY FOR HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


(Mr. HOBSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no who disputes the idea that we have 
serious problems with paperwork in the 
health care industry. Our Nation is lit- 
erally choking on it. We have to cor- 
rect this problem if we are to deliver 
better health services to our citizens 
and if we are to halt health care’s ris- 
ing cost. 

Last Wednesday, President Clinton 
told Congress and the Nation that he 
wants everyone to have a health care 
security card like this that would pro- 
vide a lifetime package of guaranteed 
benefits. But to make that possible—or 
to make any health reform possible— 
we must eliminate the waste and the 
tons of paperwork that burden our pa- 
tients, hospitals, and doctors. 

Yesterday, I introduced a bill with 
fellow Ohio Congressman TOM SAWYER 
to reduce paperwork in the health care 
industry through an electronic infor- 
mation system. The plan provides for 
strict patient privacy and will slow the 
growing costs of billing and manual 
recordkeeping. 

This plan has bipartisan support. An 
identical bill was introduced last Fri- 
day in the other body by Senators KIT 
BOND and DON RIEGLE. 

This technology is available now. 
And the time is now to lay the founda- 
tion for health care reform. Please join 
me with your support. 

—_——E——E—EEEE 


DO AS I SAY, NOT AS I DO 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the President of the United States ad- 
dressed the United Nations in a speech 
we must entitle “Don’t do as I do, Do 
as I say.” 

Unfortunately, the President and 
Congress have failed to ask the same 
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questions about United States involve- 
ment in Somalia. 

“Does the mission have clear objec- 
tives?” The answer is no. Our mission 
is clouded, our original purpose forgot- 
ten. 

“Can an end point be identified?” 
The answer is no. Each day we sink 
deeper into a civil conflict. 

“How much will the mission cost?” 
This was to be a 2-month military op- 
eration to support a humanitarian ef- 
fort. After 10 months we have spent 
nearly a billion dollars and we are 
about to waste another half a billion. 
We have spent $10 dollars in military 
operations for every $1 in humani- 
tarian aid. And most regrettably we 
have paid for this lost mission with 
American lives. 

Clearly, before we tell others what to 
do, we must correct our own mistakes. 


NORMALIZING RELATIONS WITH 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, 2,200 POW’s-MIA’s have not been ac- 
counted for by Vietnam. We were not 
going to normalize relations with Viet- 
nam until we had a full accounting for 
those 2,200 families that have loved 
ones that were left behind over there. 

Now the Clinton administration has 
taken two giant steps to normalize re- 
lations with Vietnam. And now we find 
that it has been alleged that Ron 
Brown, President Clinton’s Commerce 
Secretary, took $700,000 to influence 
the decision of this administration. 
Three meetings that were denied by a 
spokesman for Mr. Brown at the Com- 
merce Department have now been ad- 
mitted to. Mr. Brown has admitted 
that he has met with a spokesman and 
contact for the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment on three separate occasions. 

Because of these allegations, and be- 
cause there is so much involved in here 
that is important to the American peo- 
ple and to the families of the POW’s- 
MIA’s, I have written a letter to the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. LEE HAM- 
ILTON, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, asking for a complete 
investigation by our committee into 
these allegations. 
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A grand jury is investigating this in 
Miami, so some people say, “Why not 
wait until the grand jury has concluded 
its investigation?’’ We should not wait, 
because decisions are being made by 
the administration involving normaliz- 
ing relations with Vietnam right now. 
And this Congress should take action 
to investigate those allegations before 
any further steps are taken. Steps 
should be suspended until there is an 
investigation of these allegations by 
the Congress of the United States. 
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SOMALIA AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
2401, DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
alert my colleagues that later today 
the House will address the continued 
deployment of our military forces in 
Somalia. It will come before us as an 
amendment to H.R. 2401, the Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal 1994. 

This amendment—which is offered by 
myself and my distinguished colleague, 
the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] is iden- 
tical to the amendment passed in the 
Senate by a substantial vote of 90 to 7. 

While this amendment is not as 
strong as some of us would like, it does 
set the stage for a debate by November 
15 on setting a firm deadline for with- 
drawing our troops from Somalia. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment when it comes up later 
today. 


DEVALUING THE PESO 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, 1992, Mexico’s current account 
deficit was $23 billion, or 7 percent of 
its GDP. In the United States this 
would translate into a trade imbalance 
of $420 billion according to Jorge 
Castaneda, a visiting professor of inter- 
national relations at Princeton. He ex- 
plained in Newsweek that Mexico 
reached this position because much of 
the money that has entered the coun- 
try since 1990 has consisted of invest- 
ments attracted by the expectations of 
NAFTA. 

Castaneda claims the imbalance was 
inevitable because of a number of steps 
taken in Mexico. He pointed out that 
the Mexican currency is overvalued, 
and that nearly all economists say its 
relation to the dollar will have to be 
adjusted. That means devaluation—but 
when—certainly not before the NAFTA 
vote and, not at the time of the Mexi- 
can elections in 1994. So the timing is 
a surprise, but what will happen when 
devaluation does come, is a gigantic 
flood of Mexican products into the 
United States, a product not unlike the 
great 40-day water flood of Noah’s 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, as we approach the vote 
on NAFTA, think devaluation and its 
effect on both Mexico and the United 
States. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE LT. GEN. 
JAMES H. DOOLITTLE, WORLD 
WAR II HERO 
(Mr. DORNAN asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day a truly great American hero passed 
on, Gen. Jimmy Doolittle. I have had 
his book out and have been reading it 
just by coincidence in the last month, 
and it has such a wonderful title. He 
was so well known and so beloved, his 
book just simply could have been titled 
“Doolittle,” the first great American 
of that name. There would have been 
no confusion. 

But he titled his book simply, “I 
Could Never Be So Lucky Again.”’ 

Fifty years ago, with the great, 
amazing, courageous raid on Tokyo, a 
year behind him, he was commander of 
the 15th Air Force in the Mediterra- 
nean, when the Luftwaffe, the German 
Air Force, was still a superior fighting 
force. It was really a fight in 1943. 

Then he went on to command the 
great 8th Air Force in England. He had 
so many firsts as a young man, it just 
staggers the mind. 

His family and all of America will 
truly miss this recipient of our Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. I will do a 5- 
minute tribute to him at the end of the 
legislative business today. 


GAYS IN THE MILITARY: 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 2401 


(Mr. MEEHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
amendment today that will be voted on 
on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives. I think it is important that 
Members read that amendment because 
there is a lot of misinformation about 
what that amendment does; a lot of 
blue smoke and mirrors, red herrings. 

What my amendment does is simply 
keep the law the way it has been; that 
is, let the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff determine what the pol- 
icy is going to be with regard to gays 
in the military. 

This amendment does not lift the 
ban, this amendment leaves it up to 
the military personnel, with the Presi- 
dent, where it should be, where it has 
been. 

Mr. President, I urge Members not to 
be susceptible to other arguments of 
blue smoke and mirrors or red her- 
rings. 


PUBLICATION OF MEMBERS 
SIGNING A DISCHARGE PETITION 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous consent requests of 
Thursday, September 23, and Monday, 
September 27, 1993, and to House rule 
XXVII, clause 3, I call up House Reso- 
lution 134 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. RES. 134 

Resolved, That clause 3 of rule XXVII of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by inserting after the fourth sen- 
tence the following new sentence: “Once a 
motion to discharge has been filed, the Clerk 
shall make the signatures a matter of public 
record."’. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. INHOFE] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purposes of debate only I yield 30 min- 
utes to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAK- 
LEY] pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

During the consideration of the reso- 
lution, all time yielded is for the pur- 
pose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert certain extraneous mat- 
ters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
very brief in the opening remarks. 

I would like to put this properly 
framed, and that is, the history of the 
discharge petition goes back to 1910. It 
was there so there would be some vehi- 
cle for the will of the majority in Con- 
gress and, therefore, the will in Amer- 
ica to be considered. 

John Nance Garner, in 1931, is the 
man who introduced the secrecy. 

And I say this because I have been 
very critical over the past 6 weeks of a 
number of people and yet I have has- 
tened to say each time that there is 
not one person, whether it is Mr. 
MOAKLEY or anyone else who is serving 
today, who was serving back at the 
time in 1931 when John Nance Garner 
put in the rule of secrecy. 

The secrecy rule, in my opinion, is a 
rule that is a corrupt rule, it is a rule 
of fraud, it is a rule of hypocrisy. And 
I think probably the best way to ex- 
plain that is to remember what hap- 
pened in 1990 when Joint Resolution 268 
was introduced and the discharge peti- 
tion was placed in order and we were 
only able to get 140 signatures on the 
discharge petition, yet we had 246 co- 
sponsors to the resolution. Now, what 
does that tell you? It tells you that 106 
people are going home saying things, 
they were representing they were in 
favor of positions they really were not. 

So I am going to reserve the balance 
of my time. At the conclusion of the 
debate, I will answer all objections, 
real and imaginary, and then we will 
vote to destroy this 63-year veil of se- 
crecy forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. INHOFE] for yielding me the 
time, and I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma for informing everybody 
here that I did not serve with John 
Nance Garner. But after reading some 
of the stories going around, I would not 
be too sure if some people thought I 
had. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear that a major- 
ity in this House want to be on record 
supporting Mr. INHOFE’s discharge peti- 
tion proposal. And today Members will 
have a chance to do just that. 

I will oppose this measure. I will 
not—I repeat—I will not—plead with 
other Members to join me in casting a 
“No” vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose this resolution 
because I believe it will fundamentally 
alter the delicate balance that has ex- 
isted over the past 60 years in the dis- 
charge process. It is a proven mecha- 
nism that allows a determined major- 
ity to bring a measure to the floor even 
if it is opposed by the leadership and 
the committee. 

More unfortunate, beyond altering a 
basically sound procedure, are the con- 
sequences of the change. It will con- 
tribute to the decline of the delibera- 
tive process and will allow narrow spe- 
cial interest pressure groups to exert 
enormous leverage on Members. 

To me the issue is one of institu- 
tional integrity and upholding the 
committee system, not one of secrecy 
and hypocrisy. But we all know that 
when the words secrecy, hypocrisy, and 
Congress are uttered in the same sen- 
tence, the alarm bells go off, the press 
gets self-righteous, the public becomes 
aroused and enraged, and it becomes 
virtually impossible to engage in 
thoughtful, reasoned debate. 

I am disturbed that this issue has 
been so miscast—the facts so distorted 
and overblown. 

As Thomas Mann of the Brookings 
Institution said at the Rules Sub- 
committee hearing: 

I do think * * * that a routine and per- 
fectly good procedure has become inflated 
with party and ideological agendas in ways 
that confuse the public and threaten to un- 
dermine the deliberative quality of this in- 
stitution. I think most unfortunate is the 
portrayal of Congress as closed, secretive, 
dominated by committee chairmen, unre- 
sponsive to the public. I know of no serious 
student of Congress who believes this charac- 
terization has any basis in reality. 

If anything, Congress is too sen- 
sitive—too easily and too quickly 
moved by every shift in the political 
winds. Gridlock is the usual result. 
Under the new discharge process any- 
one seeking his political fortune can 
exploit our hypersensitivity with is- 
sues of raw emotional appeal, demand- 
ing immediate action without the scru- 
tiny of hearings and committee review. 

The current discharge rule, in effect 
since 1935, has worked to the advantage 
of the House. That is not only my opin- 
ion. Many of the scholars and experts 
on Congress that testified before Mr. 
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BEILENSON’s subcommittee confirmed 
this. As Mr. Rick Beth, specialist in 
congressional procedure at the Con- 
gressional Research Service, testified: 

The House has reached an implicit judg- 
ment in favor of a discharge rule. * * * (T)he 
rule the House has settled on offers a way for 
Members to get their issues on the floor 
agenda. 

Thomas Mann stated it somewhat 
differently: 

The fact is, majorities rule in the House of 
Representatives. * * * Virtually all serious 
legislative proposals with *** majority 
*** support *** find their way to the 
floor. The discharge petition is an important 
though seldom-used safety valve to ensure 
consideration of legislation when a majority 
of Members, without the threat of political 
pressure, believe the leadership is inappro- 
priately thwarting action. 

My argument with the resolution be- 
fore us is that it alters the time-proven 
balance that exists in the current sys- 
tem. That is, a determined majority of 
218 Members have been able to bring 
legislation to the floor, such as line- 
item veto and balanced budget amend- 
ments. 

If the historical evidence dem- 
onstrates that the current procedure 
works as intended, why is a change 
warranted? 

Proponents of the resolution argue 
that public signatures are required be- 
cause many Members mislead voters. 
Specifically, the allegation goes, Mem- 
bers cosponsor legislation and do not 
sign the discharge petition compelling 
floor action. This, in the view of the 
proponents, is an act of hypocrisy of 
horrific proportions. Witness after wit- 
ness at our subcommittee hearing dis- 
pelled this misconception. In my mind 
this allegation shows a complete mis- 
understanding between two distinct 
propositions—signaling support for a 
bill versus compelling floor action. 

As Rick Beth stated in his testi- 
mony: 

Position taking has * * * legitimate legisla- 
tive functions, but a discharge petition has 
formal consequences in procedural terms for 
the agenda, altering the normal processes of 
committee and floor deliberations. 

Mr. Speaker, Members should be 
wary of the implications of the “hypoc- 
risy” line of reasoning. If sincerity re- 
quires signing a discharge petition—if 
cosponsorship is not enough to show 
support—every time you cosponsor a 
bill be prepared to be besieged to sign 
the discharge petition. If you do not, 
your motives will be questioned—your 
sincerity placed under a cloud. Under 
this line of reasoning can a Member 
merely introduce a bill? No. True sin- 
cerity will require you to introduce the 
companion discharge petition, and if 
you truly believe, you should discharge 
a special order of business, as well. My 
colleagues, we should be more careful 
when we attempt to divine Members 
sincerity. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members, includ- 
ing myself, cosponsor legislation to 
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register support without signing a dis- 
charge petition. Is that hypocrisy? No. 
I want the committees of jurisdiction— 
those with the detailed knowledge on 
the issues—to hold hearings and mark- 
up in order to let all sides of the public 
be heard. 

Now, there are certain Members who 
support this legislation saying that the 
issue of public accountability is the 
only driving force behind their support 
and I certainly take them at their 
word. 

But there is another element of sup- 
port behind this resolution that is im- 
possible to deny. There are many Mem- 
bers, especially on the other side of the 
aisle, who see this as a way to influ- 
ence the agenda of the Congress. 

Some will say this change is nec- 
essary because popular legislation is 
being bottled up in committees. Typi- 
cally mentioned in this argument are 
line-item veto, constitutional amend- 
ments to balance the budget and term 
limits. As to balanced budget amend- 
ments and line-item veto this argu- 
ment falls apart. The House has twice 
in the previous two Congresses consid- 
ered constitutional amendments to bal- 
ance the budget, once under the cur- 
rent discharge process. Moreover, the 
leadership has committed to bringing 
up the balanced budget amendment 
again this Congress. The House has 
twice in the last 2 years considered 
forms of a line-item bill. 

I contend that some Members want 
to find those issues with a certain raw 
emotional appeal and replicate the suc- 
cessful high-pressure lobbying effort 
that took place on this resolution. 

At their disposal are radio talk-show 
hosts, ready made grass roots organiza- 
tions, and conservative media who can 
whip up a frenzy of public sentiment 
based on irresistible sloganeering. 

Mr. Speaker, to some this is an issue 
of secrecy. I do not see it that way. I 
believe in openness, sunshine, and ac- 
countability. Of course the people have 
a right to know. But else truisms are 
not limitless in their reach. 

In any collective decisionmaking, 
there must be small, limited zones of 
quiet confidentiality. There must be an 
arena for Members to ask questions, 
state their concerns, and candidly as- 
sess their stands—off the record. This 
House is the most open legislative body 
in the world and we ought to take pride 
in that fact. 

The discharge process is simply a for- 
mal mechanism designed to let the 
House calmly and quietly assess where 
the majority of its Members stand on 
certain issues. Under the klieg lights, 
it will no longer serve its intended 
function as well. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution will un- 
dercut the deliberative process that 
serves this institution well. Making it 
easier—or preferable—to bypass com- 
mittees—to avoid hearings and to 
avoid committee scrutiny—is a bad 
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idea. Former minority counsel for the 
House, Hyde Murray observed in his 
testimony, “The committee structure 
in the House is basically designed to 
give the House the time, the expertise, 
and the persistence within the commit- 
tees to formulate sound law—and then 
I would add this—and to kill bad legis- 
lation.” Changing the discharge proc- 
ess so that special interests will look 
to it as the avenue of first resort rath- 
er than one of last resort, will make it 
more likely that complicated issues 
will reach the floor without the benefit 
of the committee process. 

During Mr. BEILENSON’s subcommit- 
tee hearing we heard scholar after 
scholar, expert after expert testify as 
to the negative effects this resolution 
may occasion. 

Not one witness disputed the fact 
that making the names public will in- 
crease the amount of special interest, 
pressure group lobbying on Members to 


sign discharge petitions. As Peter Rob- . 


inson, former assistant parliamentar- 
ian of the House, stated: 

On something like the notch issue and par- 
ticularly on other tax or financial matters, 
that might affect particular industries, 
where public support can be galvanized in a 
certain area I do see it as a big opportunity 
for the special interest groups. 

As Thomas Mann said, the discharge 
process ‘‘was never—and never should 
be—designed as another means by 
which outside groups can pressure 
Members into forcing action on a piece 
of legislation.” 

But no one denies that this is what 
will happen. Outside groups will be able 
to pressure Members into forcing ac- 
tion on a bill. Can anyone dispute that 
to a large extent that is exactly what 
happened on this particular resolution? 

A likely consequence of this change 
and the emphasis on discharge peti- 
tions is that Members will likely be 
judged, not on their support of a meas- 
ure, but rather on their support of an 
extraordinary method to bring that bill 
to the floor—bypassing all committee 
consideration and input. This again 
blurs the distinction between sub- 
stance and process that is vital to 
maintain. 

When a bill, or in a large number of 
instances a rule, is discharged from 
committee, there is little opportunity 
for the committee to respond—to hold 
public hearings, to exercise its exper- 
tise and judgment and hold markup. In 
short, to subject a bill to the balancing 
and refining deliberative process. Many 
times a rule is discharged, not only 
precluding the competent committee 
from considering the bill but also es- 
tablishing a process for floor consider- 
ation that forecloses alternate propos- 
als from being considered. Norm 
Ornstein, resident scholar of the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute testified, 

What I fear out of this process, this small 
change that seems so trivial in many ways 
on the surface, is that it is going to create a 
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great deal of difficulty to continue to have 

the kind of trade-off and deliberative process 

that we have had where you can put things 
together and bring them out, that represent 

a balancing test of interests. Because bal- 

ances will no longer be allowed in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that I have 
gone on for some time now, but I want 
to amplify for my colleagues and for 
the record the fact that those of us who 
oppose this resolution don’t do so be- 
cause we support secrecy. To us, se- 
crecy is not the issue, the issue is insti- 
tutional integrity, upholding the com- 
mittee system and the deliberative na- 
ture of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on 
Rules held hearings on Mr. INHOFE's 
proposal and a number of very promi- 
nent congressional scholars and ex- 
perts on government—Norm Ornstein 
from the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute; Tom Mann from Brookings; Roger 
Davidson, professor of government at 
the University of Maryland; Steve 
Smith, professor of political science at 
the University of Minnesota; Hyde 
Murray, former minority counsel for 
the House; former assistant House par- 
liamentarian Pete Robinson; and Rick 
Beth from the Congressional Research 
Service—testified as to their concerns 
on this measure. I would ask at this 
time that their statements be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that everyone in 
this House will read these statements 
carefully. They are the opinions of peo- 
ple who are not involved in partisan 
politics—but who are dedicated stu- 
dents of government. The statements 
probably won't change the votes of 
anyone today—but, if nothing else, 
they will demonstrate that this issue is 
a lot more complicated than a 30-sec- 
ond sound bite. And, I should add, that 
most issues are. 

Mr. Speaker, when Clarence Cannon, 
former Member and parliamentarian, 
wrote his commentary on the difficul- 
ties of formulating a workable dis- 
charge procedure, he said that it is one 
of the oldest and most perplexing prob- 
lems in the history of the House. It 
took the House from 1910 to 1935 to ar- 
rive at a system that worked and 
served this House for nearly 60 years. I 
hope that it does not take us another 
25 years to reestablish the balance that 
maintains the integrity of the commit- 
tees and the deliberative nature of the 
process while preserving the ability of 
218 Members to bring measures to the 
floor. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD S. BETH, SPECIALIST 
IN THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
Under the ‘‘discharge rule" of the House of 

Representatives (now clause 3 of House Rule 

XXVII), it is not in order to move to dis- 

charge a committee from considering a 

measure referred thereto, unless 218 Mem- 

bers, an absolute majority of the House’s 
statutory membership, first sign a petition 
for the purpose. When the requisite signa- 
tures are obtained, the motion is entered on 
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a “Calendar of Motions to Discharge Com- 
mittees,’’ and a list of signers is published in 
the Congressional Record. Ever since the peti- 
tion mechanism was established in 1924, how- 
ever, it has been the practice of the House to 
treat the identities of Members signing as 
confidential unless and until the motion is 
entered.: 

During roughly the last decade some sup- 
port has been evident for changing this prac- 
tice, so as to permit public disclosure of who 
has signed pending discharge petitions. In 
the present Congress, a provision of H. Res. 
36 would require listing signatures in the 
RECORD once a petition receives 100 signa- 
tures and weekly thereafter. H. Res. 134 
would “make the signatures a matter of pub- 
lic record" as soon as a petition is filed. 
Similar proposals were submitted in the 102d 
and other recent Congresses. 

General questions raised by these propos- 
als include: 

What might be reasons for maintaining or 
for abolishing confidentiality of signatures 
to pending discharge petitions? 

What might be effects of making signa- 
tures to pending petitions public? 

What other changes in the discharge rule 
might be appropriate in conjunction with 
such an amendment? 

BACKGROUND OF THE CONFIDENTIALITY 
REQUIREMENT 

The confidentiality requirement has never 
been explicit in the rule, but rests on prece- 
dent. Possible reasons for or against the re- 
quirement therefore may be sought in the 
provisions history.? Pertinent precedents ap- 
pear to be consistent with the debate on the 
initial adoption of the petition requirement, 
and to rest on an interpretation of the provi- 
sion itself. They also go back nearly as far as 
the provision’s inception in 1924. The first 
unauthorized disclosure of signatures appar- 
ently occurred between 1925 and 1931. Until 
recently, the only other known episodes 
bearing on this question occurred in 1931, 
1934, 1946, and 1960. 

Debate on the rule for a petition. The pro- 
posal originally offered in 1924 called for the 
Member initiating a discharge petition to 
circulate it for signature among Members. 
When the full number was obtained, the peti- 
tion would be submitted and the signatures 
would be published in the RECORD. Under this 
procedure, the question of official confiden- 
tiality for signatures on a pending petition 
could not arise, for a pending petition would 
not be in official custody. 

Because the rule permitted (as today) only 
one petition on any measure, some Members 
objected that the Initiator might circulate 
the petition only among political allies, de- 
priving other supporters of the opportunity 
to sign, or, on the other hand, that an oppo- 
nent of discharge might initiate the petition 
and neglect to circulate it. Other Members 
felt that a circulating petition might lead to 
situations incompatible with the dignity 
proper to Members’ official acts, such as that 
the initiator might permit staff or lobbyists 
to circulate the petition. Members feared 
that petitions might be pressed upon them 
ton the street cars and in the hotel lobbies,” 
and might even be ‘taken to New York or 
anywhere else." 3 

To deal with these potential problems, the 
House amended the proposed rule to require 
the petition to remain on the Clerk's desk 
and in his custody. This amendment could 
give Members any protection against outside 
pressures to sign only if it entailed that the 
Clerk keep the signatures confidential. This 
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requirement was retained when the rule was 
subsequently amended in 1925 and 1931, with 
no debate on the point, 

Situations relating to unauthorized disclosure. 
On one occasion under the 1925 rule, the 
press published names of signers to one peti- 
tion, and the petition was allegedly taken to 
the Capitol steps and photographed. Accord- 
ing to later accounts, then Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth (R., Ohio) and otHer House lead- 
ers “felt * * * that such conduct was a gross 
violation of the rules of the House” and dis- 
cussed appointing a committee to inves- 
tigate, but the matter seems to have never 
reached the floor. Also, shortly after adop- 
tion of the 1931 rule, when one Member an- 
nounced the filing of a discharge motion, 
Speaker John Nance Garner (D., Tex.) took 
occasion to explain to Members that such pe- 
titions were to be filed with the Clerk, and 
that “signatures cannot be made public until 
the required number of Members have 
signed.” 4 

These incidents suggest some deliberate ef- 
fort, at the inception of the petition require- 
ment, to establish the norm of confidential 
signatures in the consciousness of the House. 
The requirement that the petition be kept in 
the custody of the Clerk was presumably un- 
derstood to imply that the signatures not be 
made public. It also seems likely that the 
provision for publishing names when a petli- 
tion is entered was read as implying that 
they not be published before the petition is 
entered, 

This norm, however, did not immediately 
become universally accepted. In 1934, signa- 
tures on two discharge petitions were again 
published in newspapers within a week. (One 
of these petitions related to a resolution be- 
fore the Committee on Rules to investigate 
discrimination in the House restaurant, 
which the House subsequently adopted.) It 
seems likely that the signatures were re- 
leased in an attempt to encourage additional 
Members to sign, for each of the petitions 
lacked fewer than 25 signatures of the num- 
ber then required. 

Responding to complaints raised on the 
floor, Speaker Henry Rainey (D., Il.) ruled 
that releasing the names was improper, but 
said he could do nothing about it on his own 
motion. He indicated that the proper course 
would be for a Member to offer a resolution 
to investigate the disclosures. In the second 
incident, such a resolution was offered, but 
withdrawn. Speaker Rainey provided the 
fullest discussion available in official pro- 
ceedings of the rationale for keeping signa- 
tures confidential: 

“There is a reason for not publishing the 
names, of course. Publishing the names in 
the newspaper invites people generally in the 
United States to bring pressure on those who 
have not signed the petition to sign it, and 
pressure upon those who have signed it to 
take their names off." 5 

This explanation reflects the same con- 
cerns about pressures on Members as was ex- 
pressed in the 1924 debates. 

Later, in 1946, a Member of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities referred in debate 
to a newspaper advertisement in support of a 
petition to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from a resolution abolishing the Com- 
mittee, and asked the Clerk to hand him the 
petition in question. A point of order was im- 
mediately raised against ‘‘giv{ing) out any- 
thing contained in a petition on the Clerk's 
desk. ..,"" and Speaker Sam Rayburn (D., 
Tex.) ruled that “The gentleman has the 
right to look at it but he does not have the 
right to read {presumably meaning, to the 
House] any of the names," 
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In 1960, signatures were again disclosed to 
the press, this time on a petition to dis- 
charge the Committee on Rules from a spe- 
cial rule for consideration of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. The Committee subsequently re- 
ported the rule, and the possibility of dis- 
ciplinary action was not discussed on the 
floor. 

Contemporary discontent with the con- 
fidentiality provision, and current proposals 
for abolishing it, seem to stem from a series 
of situations within the past decade. In 1982 
one Member threatened to reveal names of 
signers on discharge petitions on proposed 
constitutional amendments on flag burning 
and a balanced budget, but no action ulti- 
mately occurred. Two years later, a group of 
Members developed the device of asking 
Members who signed a petition on a proposed 
constitutional amendment for a balanced 
budget also to sign an unofficial ‘‘public dis- 
charge petition’ that would be available to 
the press. This approach does not appear to 
violate the practice of the House, since Mem- 
bers have always been held free to announce 
their own actions. Nevertheless, use of this 
device does not appear to have been re- 
peated. 

Also, perhaps in response to these situa- 
tions, House practice with regard to pending 
discharge petitions appears to have changed. 
In earlier days, discharge petitions were de- 
scribed as lying on the Clerk’s desk for sig- 
natures during sessions of the House. Now, 
by contrast, they are said to be kept in a 
drawer, so that Members must ask for them. 
This change is presumably intended to 
hinder attempts to ascertain the names of 
signers for the purpose of unauthorized dis- 
closure. Nevertheless, it appears that Mem- 
bers are still permitted to look at, though 
not to make notes of, pending petitions. It 
therefore remains possible for Members, in- 
cluding but not limited to the leadership, to 
attempt to persuade each other to sign or 
not to sign. 

The most recent incident, involving a 
measure now before this Committee, differs 
from previous cases in that the names pub- 
lished were those of the nonsigners rather 
than of the signers. It is not clear that this 
difference in approach would be held to make 
a difference in the application of the rule, 
since from knowing one set one can infer the 
other. Applying the standard of confidential- 
ity in this case would receive some support 
from House debate in the 1934 disclosures, in 
which several Members stated that another 
Member, in a radio address, had named 14 
Members as having removed their names 
from a pending petition. In response to a par- 
liamentary inquiry about whether such ac- 
tion was a violation of rules, Speaker Rainey 
replied ‘The Chair thinks it is.” 

In summary, in most cases Members have 
adhered to the principle of keeping signa- 
tures to pending discharge petitions con- 
fidential, but in the scattered instances 
when they have not, no means of discipline 
has ever become established. 

“Accountability” and “pressure. Both the 
1924 debate and subsequent precedents gen- 
erally support the view that confidentiality 
was intended chiefly to buffer Members 
against pressure to sign or not to sign peti- 
tions. The chief argument now being ad- 
vanced against confidentiality seems to be 
that it permits Members to avoid public ac- 
countability for their legislative acts. In a 
sense, these views agree on the likely con- 
sequences of abolishing confidentiality: that 
it would reduce Members’ ability to insulate 
themselves from outside political influences, 
whether of constituency or of other inter- 
ests. ‘‘Accountability’’ and “pressure” may 
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be seen as describing the same situation 
from different viewpoints; what one person 
calls “accountability” and what another 
calls “pressure” may be the same thing. 

Finally, a more general circumstance bear- 
ing on the proposed change is that in recent 
decades, the Congress has opened up numer- 
ous other aspects of its proceedings to in- 
creased public view, including markups, 
House-Senate conferences, and votes in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. From these events it 
appears that in comparison with sixty years 
ago, Congress has undergone a broad shift in 
its views on how open its proceedings should 
be. It could be argued that current proposals 
on the discharge rule are no more than con- 
sistent with that shift. By the same token, of 
course, others may argue that precisely be- 
cause so much else {s now more accessible to 
the public, this further step would unduly re- 
duce the ability of Congress, in its delibera- 
tions, to transcend popular passions of the 
moment. 

DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF THE DISCHARGE 

RULE 

Leadership, committees, and rank and file. 
The potential effects of abolishing the con- 
fidentiality requirement may usefully be 
evaluated in context of the rule’s use in 
practice. The history of the discharge rule 
and its use revolves around the issue of lead- 
ership versus rank and file control of floor 
proceedings. More generally, the entire his- 
tory of the House, especially for the past 
century, may be read as a search for an ap- 
propriate balance between the chamber’s in- 
stitutional capacity to manage its activities 
effectively, and its Members’ capacity to 
work their legislative will. 

Normally, the House relies on its commit- 
tees to refine legislation into a form that al- 
lows the chamber to make coherent policy 
choices, and it relies on its leadership, spe- 
cifically the leadership of the majority 
party, to arrange the floor schedule and 
agenda. Discharge is the only form of pro- 
ceeding in the House that permits a voting 
majority to bring a measure to the floor 
without the cooperation either of the Speak- 
er, the committee of jurisdiction, or the 
Committee on Rules. The leadership has in 
general opposed the use of discharge as dis- 
ruptive of orderly proceedings and schedul- 
ing. It has typically emphasized that dis- 
charge brings measures to the floor without 
benefit of judgment, refinement, and expla- 
nation from the committee of jurisdiction. 

“A quarter century of experiment."’ The first 
discharge rule, in 1910, was one result of ‘‘re- 
volt” by a coalition of Democrats and “‘Pro- 
gressive” Republicans against a system that 
effectively placed total control of the floor 
agenda in the hands of Speaker Joseph Can- 
non (R., Ill.), in part through his chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Rules. This rule, 
amended in 1911 and 1912, did not provide for 
a discharge petition, but permitted a single 
Member to place a discharge motion on the 
calendar. This procedure proved unworkable 
for several reasons. First, it could be used to 
force many dilatory votes on discharge even 
when the measures involved had little sup- 
port. Second, leading members of the Repub- 
lican majority immediately filed numerous 
discharge motions; because motions were to 
be called up in the order filed, these could be 
used to prevent votes on any minority or 
rank and file motions. Third, a later Repub- 
lican minority filed a series of discharge mo- 
tions on Democratic party measures before 
the committees were ready to report them, 
so as to force the majority to vote against 
bringing their own program to the floor. 

Accordingly, when Progressives again held 
the balance of power in the House in 1924, the 
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rule was amended in an attempt to institute 
& more workable form of discharge. This ver- 
sion of the rule, developed primarily by 
Charles R. Crisp (D., Ga.), a former Par- 
lMamentarian of the House and the son of a 
Speaker, was the first to require that a dis- 
charge motion be supported by a petition. It 
was also the first to permit discharge of the 
Committee on Rules from special rules and 


other resolutions, including those amending’ 


the rules. Previously, a committee could 
avoid discharge by reporting a measure and 
then not calling it up, because it could not 
be discharged from a measure not in its pos- 
session. Since 1924, Members can seek dis- 
charge on a special rule bringing an unre- 
ported measure to the floor; if the commit- 
tee reports the measure, the special rule may 
still be adopted and executed. 

One bill, to regulate railway labor, reached 
the floor under the 1924 rule, but relentless 
dilatory tactics by opponents prevented a 
final vote. As a result of this experience, to- 
gether with the recovery of effective control 
of the House by “regular” Republicans, the 
rule was again amended in 1925, in a way de- 
signed to make it virtually impossible for 
the House to recover a bill from committee. 

The strict 1925 rule remained in effect until 
1931, when the new Democratic majority 
adopted a new revision of the rule, again de- 
veloped by Rep. Crisp with the stated intent 
of reconstructing a workable discharge pro- 
cedure. The Crisp rule has been retained by 
the House ever since, with only two changes 
in detail. Adoption of this rule thus put a 
close to what Clarence Cannon, in his 
“Precedents,"" calls “a quarter century of 
continuous experiment” to find an “effective 
form" of the rule. 

The 1931 rule abolished the requirement, in 
place since 1910, that a discharge motion had 
to be seconded by a majority by tellers be- 
fore it could be considered on the floor. Tell- 
er votes, eliminated from House rules en- 
tirely at the beginning of the current Con- 
gress, permitted numbers to be counted but 
did not allow for the positions of individuals 
Members to be recorded. In debate on the 
1925 rule, some objection was made to the 
use of this device on the grounds that it al- 
lowed Members, in effect, to vote against 
consideration of a discharge motion without 
having their position publicly recorded. 

Use of the 1931 rule. The 1931 rule initially 
required the signatures of only one-third of 
the House (145). Early experience with this 
provision, however, showed that it fostered 
action by discharge on measures lacking suf- 
ficient support to pass.” Of the 42 measures 
on which discharge petitions were entered 
from 1931 through 1992, 11 were introduced 
during the four years that this provision was 
in effect. Of these eleven, the House then de- 
feated the motion to discharge on four. Four 
were never considered on the floor, either be- 
cause the House adjourned sine die before 
they could be called up, or because, when the 
petition was entered, the committee re- 
ported the measure and then failed to call it 
up. Only the veterans’ bonus bill was actu- 
ally brought to the floor by discharge and 
passed by the House twice during this period, 
and the resolution to investigate discrimina- 
tion in the House restaurant was adopted. 

“Success” in using the rule. Partly to avoid 
discharge action on measures that lacked 
the support to pass, the rule was again 
amended in 1935, to require the signatures of 
a majority of the full House. In this way the 
signature requirement ultimately replaced 
the seconding requirement as a way of ensur- 
ing that only discharge motions with broad 
support could receive floor consideration. Of 
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the 31 measures on which petitions were en- 
tered from 1935 through 1992, the House voted 
against discharge only once. Four were de- 
feated after coming to the floor by discharge, 
once the House voted for discharge but no 
motion to consider the measure was made, 
and once the House adjourned sine die with- 
out acting on a discharge motion. 

Of the 24 other measures on which peti- 
tions were entered during this period, the 
House passed sixteen after discharge, mostly 
from the 1930s through the 1960s. Of these: 

Two became public law: the first minimum 
wage act, and a Federal pay raise that was 
enacted over the President's veto. 

An amendment to House rules was also 
adopted, but had no effect because it was ill- 
drafted. 

The Senate failed to act on 11, one died in 
conference, and one was pocket-vetoed. 
These 13 included (among others) five anti- 
lynching or anti-poll tax measures, a Dis- 
trict of Columbia home rule measure, the 
Equal Rights Amendments, and three Fed- 
eral or postal pay bills. 

The remaining eight measures did not 
come to the floor through the discharge pro- 
cedure, even after the discharge petition was 
entered. These eight measures included five 
of the seven on which petitions were entered 
in the past 20 years. 

In five cases the committee precluded fur- 
ther proceedings under the discharge rule by 
reporting the measure. Two of these meas- 
ures, or alternatives to them, were subse- 
quently considered under suspension of the 
rules. 

In six cases (including the other three of 
the five above), the Committee on Rules re- 
ported, and the House adopted, either the 
special rule on which discharge was sought 
or an alternative, providing for consider- 
ation either of the measure or of an alter- 
native, and vitiating further proceedings 
under the discharge rule. 

Six of these eight measures, on a variety of 
subjects, became public law; the only two 
that failed were both proposed constitutional 
amendments (to require a balance budget). 

In summary, although a discharge effort is 
often referred to as “successful” when the 
petition is entered, in fact the committee is 
not discharged unless the motion to dis- 
charge is then made and adopted on the 
floor, and obtaining the requisite signatures 
has not always assured further legislative 
success. Of the 42 measures on which dis- 
charge petitions were entered from 1931 
through 1992, 

Eleven did not even receive floor consider- 
ation, frustrating the intent of the discharge 
effort. 

Nine reached the floor only by means other 
than discharge. 

Twenty-two received floor consideration 
pursuant to discharge, but only 18 of these 
passed the House, and only three received 
final approval. 

Further, the House agreed to only one of 
the eight proposed constitutional amend- 
ments on which discharge petitions have 
been entered. It rejected the discharge mo- 


.tion on two, and five others failed to receive 


the required two-thirds majority. Together 
with the measures on which petitions were 
entered between 1931 and 1935, the House has 
passed only four of the 18 measures on which 
petitions were entered by a smaller propor- 
tion of the House than required to pass the 
measure. These figures show the extent to 
which requiring lower support for a dis- 
charge petition than for the measure tends 
to bring to the floor measures that lack suf- 
ficient support to pass. 
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By contrast, of seven measures other than 
constitutional amendments, on which dis- 
charge petitions were entered but that were 
then considered under some other procedure, 
all seven received final approval. In these 
cases, the discharge effort could be said to 
have succeeded in bringing about action, 
even though the action was not pursuant to 
the discharge procedure itself. The discharge 
procedure has been more effective when it 
precipitated leadership action pursuant to 
other procedures than when it led to action 
under its own provisions. 

Since 1931, in addition, 20 measures on 
which discharge was attempted have also 
come to the floor through the regular proce- 
dures even when the petition was not en- 
tered, and ten of these became public law or 
otherwise received final approval. The most 
recent example is the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment on flag burning. Others 
have included the veterans’ bonus (again), 
several other veterans’ measures, several 
Federal and postal pay measures, amend- 
ments to the Hatch Act, and at least four 
civil rights bills. These events suggest again 
that, even for measures on which discharge 
petitions were filed, success was often 
achieved through regular procedures rather 
than through the discharge procedure itself. 

SOME POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS OF ABOLISHING 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

Management of the floor agenda. These ob- 
servations suggest that discharge has fre- 
quently offered at best a difficult road to 
legislative success, even when the requisite 
signatures can be obtained. However, current 
practice under the rule often provides rank 
and file Members a means to get their issues 
included on the agenda, yet permits the lead- 
ership to recover control of the processes 
under which those questions are considered. 
Measures subject to this practice often do 
experience legislative success. 

The present discharge rule may therefore 
be seen as one element of the current House 
balance between leadership and membership 
control over proceedings. Yet during the 
years in which this record was compiled, the 
House has altered the discharge rule little if 
at all. These observations accordingly sug- 
gest that the House has come to accept the 
value of a discharge rule that Is difficult to 
operate properly, but yet that can be made 
to work effectively, and one that works most 
effectively by fostering leadership response 
to Member preferences, rather than by sup- 
planting leadership control of floor proceed- 
ings. The question raised by the measures 
now before the Committee may be posed as 
whether, in today’s circumstances, the bal- 
ance between leadership and rank and file 
embodied in the present discharge rule is one 
that remains appropriate. 

For example, a discharge rule more readily 
implemented might bring to the floor more 
measures that cannot pass. Historically, the 
leadership has typically opposed using the 
time of the House in considering such meas- 
ures, but others may argue that rejecting 
propositions, and possibly building support 
for future legislation, is as important a de- 
liberative function as enacting laws. 

The greatest effects of the discharge rule 
may be indirect. Although committees may 
be very infrequently discharged, the possibil- 
ity of discharge may foster responsiveness by 
committees and their chairs to Member 
agenda preferences. Without a discharge 
rule, committees might feel less incentive to 
take up measures desired by large numbers 
of their colleagues. Because successful dis- 
charge requires a majority, committee lead- 
ers may feel this incentive particularly from 
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colleagues of their own party. In this sense, 
the Committee may wish to consider the ef- 
fects of the discharge rule not only as a pos- 
sible avenue of minority party agenda influ- 
ence, but as a possible mechanism of ac- 
countability of the majority party’s leader- 
ship to the majority Members for whom, as 
House practice presumes, it acts as agent. 

The rationales discussed earlier for main- 
taining or for abolishing confidentiality of 
signatures suggest that abolition would 
make the requisite signatures easier to ob- 
tain. Members today can attempt to per- 
suade each other to sign, and the leadership, 
in particular, may be able to exercise influ- 
ence in this way along with others to regu- 
late what measures come to the floor. Per- 
mitting public access to pending petitions 
would most likely add more to the voices de- 
siring expansion of the floor agenda than to 
those desiring its limitation. 

On the other hand, presumably the publi- 
cation of signatures would not lead Members 
to sign who were not already inclined to do 
so, either by conviction or out of constitu- 
ency responsiveness. Few Members opposed 
to a measure, or who considered discharge 
unnecessary on a measure, would likely be 
led to sign a petition simply because the act 
was not confidential. Abolishing confiden- 
tiality would not affect the current abilities 
of the leadership to recover control of the 
floor agenda in discharge situations. For 
these reasons, the proposed change might be 
expected not to make any very large dif- 
ference in the frequency or nature of dis- 
charge action. 

Position taking. Some have supported the 
position that discharge petition signatures 
should be public by using an analogy with 
cosponsorship. This analogy seems to view 
both cosponsorship and discharge petitions 
principally as expressions of support for a 
measure. It thus raises the possibility that 
publicizing discharge signatures might 
render Members more inclined to use them 
more as a means of taking a position on a 
measure than of impelling floor consider- 
ation. 

The starkest use of this analogy has been 
an argument that the confidential character 
of signatures permits Members publicly to 
declare their support of legislation while pri- 
vately not signing the discharge petition, a 
course of action that this argument con- 
demns as hypocritical. In light of the canoni- 
cal House view of the centrality of the com- 
mittee system in the processing of legisla- 
tion, however, such a conclusion could be 
overdrawn. It seems clearly possible that 
Members might sincerely take a sympa- 
thetic position toward the purposes of the 
measure, and wish to command it to the 
committee’s consideration, while not being 
so convinced of its virtue as to be willing to 
press its enactment if the committee of ju- 
risdiction, on the basis of its knowledge of 
the policy area, could not in its considered 
judgment recommend it. Even Members who 
strongly favor a proposed might not be con- 
vinced that the committee would fail to set, 
and might wish to see the measure consid- 
ered and refined by committee deliberations 
before enactment. 

The analogy between discharge and co- 
sponsorship is not perfect. Cosponsorship has 
no substantial legislative function beyond 
position taking, whereas signing a discharge 
petition also has formal consequences for 
House proceedings and agenda, Position tak- 
ing has legitimate and highly significant 
functions in the policy process. It may afford 
Members a means not only of accountability 
to their constituents, but also of influencing 
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the broad legislative agenda, of developing 
support, and of clarifying opposing issue po- 
sitions. However, the actions most useful for 
position taking purposes may not always co- 
incide with those most appropriate to other 
stages in the decision making process. The 
rules change under consideration might tend 
to make petition signing a position taking 
activity simultaneously with their role as an 
operating part of the legislative process. The 
Committee may wish to consider how to en- 
sure that this combination of functions will 
not generate an undesirable level of poten- 
tial interference with the usual processes of 
committee deliberation. 

One suggestion has been to permit a Mem- 
ber to sign an undesirable level only if she or 
he has cosponsored the measure, or at the 
level of the whole chamber, to permit dis- 
charge petitions only on measures that have 
the cosponsorship of a majority. If such a 
provision had a tendency to lead every co- 
sponsor of every measure to support dis- 
charge, it might blur the distinction between 
the two acts and introduce counter- 
productive pressures on both committee de- 
liberations and agenda management. On the 
other hand, if it seems evident that Members 
would not necessarily want or need to invoke 
discharge on every measure that enjoyed ma- 
jority support, then such a provision might 
be found to relate discharge and cosponsor- 
ship in a way that would usefully distinguish 
the position taking from the agenda setting 
function. 

Consponsorship was not introduced in the 
House of Representatives until some five 
decades after the discharge petition. The 
original rule thus could not have been writ- 
ten to take account of the functions of co- 
sponsorship. Now that both practices are 
well established, it may have become pos- 
sible to make constructive use of the role of 
cosponsorship in designing the operation of 
the discharge rule. 

Specifics of Current Proposals. Finally, some 
specific differences between the two propos- 
als currently pending also deserve note. The 
approach represented by H.Res. 134 would re- 
quire only that signatures by ‘‘a matter of 
public record.’’ In other words, it would not 
require that names of signers be publicized, 
but. only permit interested parties outside 
the House. to inquire about and publish them, 
On the many discharge petitions that are the 
subject of little public attention, this provi- 
sion might be of advantage primarily to rep- 
resentatives of interests especially con- 
cerned with the measures in question. 

The approach represented by H.Res. 36, on 
the other hand, would mandate the publica- 
tion of signatures (and withdrawn signa- 
tures) in the Record, but only after a petition 
had obtained 100 signatures. This provision 
would be more limited in its scope. On the 
other hand, it would ensure some form of 
permanent public record of all signers to 
each petition reaching the required level. A 
related, but weaker, proposal would provide 
for the publication in the Record of all signa- 
tures to all discharge petitions, but only 
after the close of the Congress. 

None of these approaches are contradic- 
tory, and they could even be combined. In 
any case, the Committee may wish to con- 
sider specifying the exact form in which sig- 
natures to discharge petitions would become 
part of the public record. 

Finally, the Committee may wish to con- 
sider the status of signatures to current dis- 
charge positions if the rules are amended 
during the present Congress. Presumably 
Members who signed the two petitions now 
pending did so on the presumption that their 
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acts would be confidential unless the full 

complement of names was obtained. The 

Committee may wish to consider whether 

the rules change would retroactively remove 

the confidentiality from those signatures. 
OTHER POSSIBLE CHANGES 

If the discharge rule is now to be changed 
for just the third time in sixty years, the 
question has also been raised of what other 
changes in the rule it might be appropriate 
to consider at this time. Few proposals to 
amend the discharge rule have been actively 
discussed in recent years; most of these fall 
into the categories of altering signature re- 
quirements, altering the categories of meas- 
ures to which discharge may be applied, or 
dealing with the effects of considering a 
measure without benefit of committee rec- 
ommendations. 

Signature requirements. The House's earlier 
experience with signature requirements 
lower than a majority resulted in frequent 
consideration by discharge of measures that 
could not pass. On this point there seems no 
reason to think that circumstances would 
differ today. The House might nevertheless 
reconsider such a provision if it now con- 
ceives a different judgment of the value to 
the deliberative process of considering such 
measures. 

Earlier in this decade, on the other hand, 
suggestions were made in the Democratic 
Caucus that, on discharge petitions on meas- 
-ured requiring a two-thirds’ vote for passage 
(that is, proposed constitutional amend- 
ments) the signatures of two-thirds of the 
House be required. A disproportionately high 
percentage of discharge efforts since 1969 ap- 
pear to have been on constitutional propos- 
als. The present rule may encourage focusing 
discharge efforts on such measures as the 
only ones that can be discharged even if they 
lack sufficient support to pass. Nevertheless, 
the Democratic Caucus decided not to rec- 
ommend such a change in the discharge rule. 

Raising the signature requirement gen- 
erally to two-thirds has also been mentioned. 
Such a change would clearly make discharge 
harder to obtain; such a high proportion of 
the House might seldom support anything so 
strongly as to wish it considered by dis- 
charge. This change might therefore restore 
to a minority of the House a veto over in- 
cluding specific items in the floor agenda. 
For periods in which the majority party 
commands less than two thirds of the House, 
it might also weaken any implicit role of the 
rule as an incentive toward responsiveness of 
the majority party’s leadership to its own 
members. Nevertheless, if the Committee be- 
lieves that making signatures public will 
generate massive increases in discharge ac- 
tivity, even a more modest increase in the 
signature requirement might be judged as 
tending to restore the existing balance In the 
rule. 

Another proposal would require that a cer- 
tain proportion of the signatures on a dis- 
charge petition come from each party. The 
House has historically avoided writing into 
its rules requirements based explicitly on 
parties. Such an arrangement might tend to 
give both the majority and minority party a 
veto over discharge efforts initiated by the 
other, and in particular to prevent discharge 
on items favored by at least 218 members of 
the majority party. 

A final possibility would be to abolish the 
present practice that no additional Members 
may add their names to a discharge petition 
once the 218 signatures are obtained. This 
change would prevent Members who wished 
to sign for position-taken purposes from 
being ‘frozen out.” and could thereby reduce 
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pressure to sign simply from fear of being 
“frozen out.” Such a provision could also 
permit Members to withdraw signatures 
after the petition is entered. However, in 
order to prevent uncertainty about whether 
a motion was eligible to be called up, it 
might be necessary to provide that a motion 
would remain on the discharge calendar once 
it had at any point, or at the end of any pre- 
vious day of session, achieved the requisite 
signatures, 

Application of the discharge rule. The most 
extreme proposal to alter the application of 
discharge would abolish the rule altogether. 
The absence of even the possibility of dis- 
charge might significantly reduce the means 
by which the House membership, majority as 
well as minority, can implicitly maintain 
leadership responsiveness. Adoption of such 
a proposal would represent a reversal of the 
apparently hitherto settled judgment of the 
House that a discharge rule capable of being 
effectively used on rare occasions promotes 
an appropriate balance between leadership 
and rank and file. 

A less sweeping change would require all 
discharge efforts to file petitions both on the 
legislative measure and on a special rule for 
its consideration. Such a provision would 
guarantee that the committee of jurisdiction 
could not insulate itself from discharge by 
reporting the measure. It would also tend to 
guarantee that if the measure came to the 
floor by discharge, its consideration would 
be governed by appropriately designed terms. 
On the other hand, this procedure might 
make discharge more complicated without 
necessarily decreasing the likelihood of suc- 
cess; if supporters of discharge have to sign 
we petitions instead of one, they probably 
will. 

An alternative might be to permit dis- 
charge only of special rules for the consider- 
ation of measures, retaining only the ‘‘sec- 
ond method of discharge” that Crisp consid- 
ered the preferable one. This proposal, re- 
flecting one made in 1910 by Swagar Sherley 
(D., Ky), later Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, would prevent a commit- 
tee from insulating itself from discharge by 
reporting. It would also prevent Members fa- 
voring discharge from ever having to go 
through the petition process twice to bring 
the desired measure to the floor. It would 
also ensure that every discharge attempt 
presented an appropriately designed proce- 
dure for consideration of the measure in- 
volved. 

Further, this provision would permit the 
Committee on Rules to continue its present 
practice of pre-empting discharge proceed- 
ings by reporting alternative special rules 
acceptable to the leadership. In other words, 
this alternative might facilitate the use of 
discharge as a means of fostering leadership 
responsiveness to Member agenda pref- 
erences, rather than of precipitating strug- 
gles for floor control between leadership and 
rank and file. The figures supplied earlier 
Suggest that such approaches might also 
yield a higher degree of legislative success 
for the measures involved. 

Finally, the current discharge rule pro- 
hibits further action on a subject under the 
discharge rule during the session in which a 
measure on the subject has reached the floor 
by discharge. This provision was designed to 
reduce repetitive votes, although it does not 
prohibit action on bills on the same subject 
reported from committee. Under contem- 
porary conditions of legislative scheduling, 
consideration might be given to extending 
this prohibition from the single session to 
the entire Congress. The practical impact 
would in any case, however, be small. 
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Lack of committee consideration. Several 
suggestions have been made to mitigate the 
disadvantages of considering legislation on 
the floor without benefit of a committee re- 
port or recommended committee amend- 
ments. One long-standing suggestion would 
require that once a petition was entered, its 
initiators supply information covering mat- 
ters required or usually found in a commit- 
tee report, to be published as a House Docu- 
ment that would serve the same functions of 
informing the membership as the report nor- 
mally performs. The committee might be in- 
vited to contribute similar information as 
well, which would allow it to state its case 
for not having reported the measure. 

Another approach would lengthen the time 
between entry of a discharge petition and 
floor consideration of the discharge motion. 
The present rule permits a minimum of 
seven days of actual session and a maximum 
of one month, depending on the timing of the 
petition’s entry in relation to available dis- 
charge days (the second and fourth Mondays 
of each month). The strict 1925 rule, on the 
other hand, allowed only one day per month 
for motions to instruct a committee to re- 
port a measure within fifteen days. Counting 
those intervals in days of actual session, 
such a proceeding would give a committee 
typically between one and two full months 
to hold hearings, mark up the measure, and 
prepare a report. A rule of this sort might 
once again tend to foster leadership respon- 
siveness to membership agenda preferences 
while maintaining overall leadership agenda 
control. It might also be possible to offer the 
extra time only if the committee was ac- 
tively proceeding with hearings and markup. 
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STATEMENT BY HYDE MURRAY 


Mr. Chairman. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the House rules 
and precedents relative to discharge peti- 
tions and the Discharge Calendar. 

With many “reforms” there {s usually a 
conflict between two or more reasoned and 
rational purposes. 

In this case, the conflict between open de- 
bate and disclosure on one hand and the need 
to have strong and effective committees on 
the other hand presents itself to you and 
every House member. 

The committee structure is basically de- 
signed to give the House the time, the exper- 
tise, the persistence and the continuity to 
formulate sound law and to kill bad legisla- 
tion. 

The House itself (and its alter ego the 
Committee of the Whole) are fully equipped 
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to modify, ratify, or reject the work of its 
committees, but as some point the House 
must decide where the balance exists be- 
tween legislating in Committee and legislat- 
ing on the Floor. 

Many House Rules are biased toward com- 
mittees—germaneness and committee juris- 
diction rules for example favor an orderly 
consideration of bills by the committee em- 
powered to hear and decide specific issues. 

The discharge petition rule is per se, clear- 
ly in derogation of the power of all commit- 
tees . . . including the Rules Committee be- 
cause it provides for a mechanism to veto 
the veto of a recalcitrant committee that 
“just wants to say no.”* 

In drafting the current discharge petition 
rule, the House appears to have drawn it nar- 
rowly by, for example, not letting members 
sign by while in a hospital or by proxy and 
by keeping names confidential. 

Allowing the publication of names would 
appear to put more pressure on other mem- 
bers to sign the petition and would make it 
most awkward to say the least for a member 
to remove his or her name. 

In an effort to enhance your understanding 
and to be helpful in your consideration of 
this aspect of the Rules of the House, I will 
start by highlighting the early history of the 
rule as stated by former House Par- 
liamentarian Clarence Cannon at Volume 
VII, Sections 1007, and 1008 of Cannon’s 
Precedents, a copy of which is attached to 
my statement. 

* * * * * 


Conversely, conservative members could 
target a popular estate tax cut and in a man- 
ner similar to that used by liberal food 
stamp advocates, find great fault with those 
who are bottling up the tax bill without even 
allowing it to be considered by the House. 

The combination of punches, one from the 
left; one from the right, might well result in 
even less fiscal discipline than is now the 
case. In other words, the “law of unintended 
consequences” may be invoked by legislative 
affection for more “‘sunshine’’. 

CONCLUSION 

As these hearings demonstrate, a good ar- 
gument can be made on both sides of the 
question of publishing members names on a 
discharge petition, but eventually the lead- 
ership and the individual members will have 
to decide which technique will produce the 
best laws: Careful, thorough, subcommittee 
and committee deliberation (and in some 
cases, interment) or more participatory, 
open but less thorough consideration by the 
Committee of the Whole and the House it- 
self. 

TESTIMONY OF THOMAS E. MANN, DIRECTOR OF 

GOVERNMENTAL STUDIES, THE BROOKINGS 

INSTITUTION 


I'm saddened and discouraged by the reac- 
tion inside and outside the Congress to the 
proposal by Rep. Inhofe to make public the 
names of members who sign discharge peti- 
tions before a majority of members have 
signed the petition. A procedure that has 
served the House well for over half a cen- 
tury—by providing a safety valve that allows 
a majority of members to bring a legislative 
measure directly to the floor—is now being 
portrayed as evil incarnate. Ross Perot and 
the Wall Street Journal editorial page writ- 
ers would have us believe that the precedent 
governing the timing of the public release of 
the names of signatories frustrates demo- 
cratic governance by allowing House leaders 
to bottle up popular legislation and keep 
voters in the dark. 
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The rhetoric on this matter has been pas- 
sionate and misleading. A routine and per- 
fectly reasonable legislative procedure has 
become conflated with partisan and ideologi- 
cal agendas in a way that confuses the public 
and threatens to weaken an essential feature 
of the legislative branch—namely, the abil- 
ity to deliberate or, in the words of James 
Madison, “to refine and enlarge public 
views.” Those who speak out against the 
Inhofe proposal are pilloried as defenders of 
secrecy, hypocrisy, special interests, even of 
the dread “establishment.” 

What I find most unfortunate about the de- 
bate on this matter is the portrayal of Con- 
gress as a closed, secretive institution, domi- 
nated by committee and party barons and 
unresponsive to popular sentiment. I know of 
no serious student of Congress who believes 
this characterization has any basis in re- 
ality. Congress has its share of problems; 
with Norman Ornstein, I have spent the bet- 
ter part of the past year diagnosing its insti- 
tutional maladies and prescribing reforms 
that would deal constructively with them. 
But I can assure you that insulation from 
unresponsiveness to public sentiment is not 
a feature of the contemporary Congress. 

Indeed, the Congress today is remarkably 
open, permeable to outside interests and 
opinion, and relatively unconstrained by 
autocratic committee and party leaders. 
Members if anything are hypersensitive to 
public opinion and unduly solicitous of in- 
tense opinions in the electorate, however 
ephemeral they may be. And committee and 
party leaders are responsive to majority sen- 
timent among rank-and-file members. The 
Congress and its leaders are less equipped in- 
stitutionally to cool the temporary passions 
of the public than ever before. The Framers 
of our system would be appalled to see how 
campaign finance practices, negative cam- 
paigning, orchestrated grass-roots lobbying 
and television and radio have made it more 
difficult for members of Congress to do what 
is politically unpopular in their districts but 
right for the country. 

Majorities rule in the House of Representa- 
tives. (The same cannot be said of the Sen- 
ate, where anonymous holds and filibusters 
regularly frustrate majorities.) Virtually all 
serious legislative proposals that have genu- 
ine support among a majority of members 
find their way to the floor. The discharge pe- 
tition is an important, though seldom-used 
safety value to ensure consideration of legis- 
lation when a majority of members (without 
the threat of political pressure outside the 
chamber or retribution by committee or 
party leaders inside) believes that the lead- 
ership is inappropriately thwarting action. It 
was never (and should never be) designed as 
another means by which outside groups can 
pressure members into forcing action on a 
piece of legislation; it was a way of dealing 
with the arbitrary exercise of power inside 
the chamber. 

Publicizing the signatures on discharge pe- 
titions before a majority is achieved would 
increase the pressure on members to take 
the politically safe action in the face of in- 
tense outside lobbying. It could well lead to 
the routinization of the discharge petition as 
an alternative agenda-setting mechanism in 
the House, diminishing the deliberative role 
of committees and weakening the ability of 
the majority party leadership to manage the 
floor. It would encourage government by 
plebiscite, a far cry from the republican form 
of government designed so brilliantly by the 
Framers. 

I understand the surface appeal of H. Res. 
134. Few members of either party are com- 
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fortable defending a procedure that seems to 

condone secrecy and hypocrisy. House Re- 

publicans are drawn to it for another reason 

as well. It is not easy to be a permanent mi- 

nority in a majoritarian legislature. It is 

particularly frustrating in times of deep par- 
tisan division, when opportunities for bipar- 
tisan cooperation are limited, and when the 
majority uses its control of the Rules Com- 
mittee to limit amendments by the minority 
and avoid politically embarrassing votes. In 
our Renewing Congress reports, we have rec- 
ommended procedural changes to give the 
minority party and individual members 
meaningful opportunities to offer alternative 
versions of legislation. But I strongly believe 

that revising the discharge petition with H. 

Res. 134 is not the way to deal with these 

frustrations. House Republicans as well as 

Democrats have a stake in preserving the de- 

liberative character of this institution. 

At the same time, I oppose efforts to dilute 
the current discharge rule, by requiring a 
supermajority or by some other means. H. 
Res. 134 should be defeated on the merits. 
The present discharge rule makes sense and 
works well. The status quo should be re- 
affirmed. I realize that in these populist 
times when Congress-bashing is the rage, 
this position is neither popular with the pub- 
lic nor comforting to members. But I believe 
it is the wisest course for this committee 
and the House to take. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN S. SMITH, PROFESSOR 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 
NESOTA 
Chairman Beilenson and members of the 

Subcommittee, the discharge petition has a 

tortuous and tortuous history. I hope that 

we are not adding to the problem today. 

As you know, every rule has a bias. A 
rule’s bias may not always be manifest or 
important, but it is there, just waiting for 
the right circumstances to show itself. The 
bias of Rule 27 is that the influence of public 
opinion is minimized. It advantages any 
House majority that might shrink if disclo- 
sure of petition signatories was required. It 
certainly advantages committee majorities— 
usually composed of majority party mem- 
bers. And it advantages the Speaker, who ef- 
fectively controls the only other viable 
means for discharging committees—suspen- 
sion of the rules and resolutions from the 
Rules Committee. 

My view is that the House should adopt 
neither H. Res. 134, proposed by Mr. Inhofe, 
nor H. Res, 36, introduced by Mr. Michel in 
January. These proposals would shift too 
much power to fluid chamber majorities, re- 
duce the ability of the majority party to de- 
termine and take responsibility for the agen- 
da of the House, and further exacerbate an 
already serious problem for the House— 
hyper-sensitivity to public opinion. 

COMPETING PRINCIPLES 

As Members of this Subcommittee appre- 
ciate, every important rule of the House rep- 
resents a balance among competing prin- 
ciples to which most Members would sub- 
scribe. Several principles are in partial con- 
flict in recent discussions of the discharge 
petition. 

The first principle is public accountability. 
Members’ should be held accountable for the 
manner in which they pursue their official 
duties. Yet no one, except a self-serving jour- 
nalist, political scientist, or historian, ar- 
gues that all aspects of Members’ official ac- 
tivities should be recorded and published. 
For example, most Members would want to 
maintain the confidentiality of communica- 
tions between themselves and their staff as- 
sistants. And they would want to protect 
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statements and forma! actions made in party 
councils, even if decisions made in those 
places are consequential for the policy 
choices made by the House. But most people 
would agree that it is more important to 
publish a record of Members’ actions when 
they are contributing to authoritative deci- 
sions by the House or at earlier stages that 
are considered essential to official House ac- 
tion—voting in the Committee of the whole 
or in committees and subcommittees, 

In the absence of other considerations, I 
would favor H. Res. 134. Signing a discharge 
petition is much like voting on a special rule 
to bring a measure to the floor. Both actions 
set the floor agenda and are essential pre- 
liminary steps to final action by the House. 
But there are other considerations. 

The second principle is republicanism. 
Madison emphasized the importance of 
avoiding the pitfalls of direct democracy and 
the wisdom of establishing republican gov- 
ernment in a large and diverse country. His 
point was that some distance between the 
people and policy makers is essential to good 
government. His hope, of course, was that 
the public interest, not public demands, 
would be the driving force behind policy 
choices. He wanted Members to rise above 
rapidly shifting public passions, to resist the 
temptation to make early policy commit- 
ments, to learn from each other, to discern 
national and long-term interests, and to re- 
solve rather than intensify societal conflict. 

To be sure, Madison enjoyed a privileged 
position that modern elected officials do not. 
The incentives to cater to, and even to ex- 
cite, public passions are overwhelming. Mod- 
ern technology has increased the incentives 
even more, as have the sunshine, record- 
keeping, and record-voting rules that were 
adopted over the past 25 years. A member- 
ship that is too often hyper-sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion and distracted from the public in- 
terest seems to be the result. 

Informed decision making is a principle 
closely associated with republican govern- 
ment. In Congress, informed decision making 
has required reliance on committees to con- 
duct hearings, sift through competing argu- 
ments, and distill choices. Some proponents 
of the Inhofe resolution argue that little 
damage to the role of committees because 
petitions would still be reserved for only a 
few issues, those where the majority party is 
flexing its muscles to bury important meas- 
ures. I disagree. The temptation to use a dis- 
charge petition to gain leverage or publicity 
would be irresistible. Discharge petitions 
would become just another instrument for 
scoring political points. 

Also at issue is the appropriate balance of 
party and individual responsibility in House 
decision making. Madison, like other Fed- 
eralists, originally sought to minimize the 
role of faction and party in Congress. He pre- 
ferred to think that Members would be virtu- 
ous individuals, each fully contributing to 
the collective decisions of the House. Of 
course, Madison recognized the inevitability 
of parties and became a party leader in due 
course. And perhaps he would have changed 
his views on this point as the House grew by 
nearly seven fold and its work load grew 
even more during the next century. 

I note that the Inhofe and Michel proposals 
differ in a critical way. The Michel proposal 
implicitly recognizes the principle of party 
responsibility. Its requirement of disclosure 
upon the accumulation of 100 signatures on a 
petition means that a majority of the minor- 
ity party would generally be required in the 
absence of significant bipartisan support for 
discharging a committee. Discharge peti- 
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tions supported by smaller minorities—a mi- 
nority of the minority party—would result 
in the disclosure. of signatories’ names. The 
Inhofe proposal compels disclosure for all pe- 
titions and will occasionally enhance the le- 
verage of small groups of Members. 

Does the current practice unduly under- 
mine the principle of individual responsibil- 
ity and favor party responsibility? It prob- 
ably does. Current practice appears to sup- 
port individual responsibility by protecting 
the individual Member from pressure from 
any source. However, the absence of public 
disclosure may at times help to maintain the 
influence of those Members—particularly 
majority party and committee leaders—who 
can inspect petitions and marshal] resources 
to pressure their colleagues. 

Clearly, both supporters and opponents of 
the current rule offer theories of the House 
that are not consistent with the original de- 
sign. Supporters’ emphasis on majority 
party responsibility is quite foreign to the 
principle of individual responsibility found 
in the original design. Opponents’ emphasis 
on public accountability ignores the Found- 
ers’ hope that public opinion would inform, 
not dictate, policy choices. 

A NEW BALANCE? 

The principles involved in the discharge 
rule are not easily balanced in the abstract. 
I see no angles in this dispute. I must say 
that I see no evidence that the current rule 
has prevented the House in recent Con- 
gresses from acting on measures that a ma- 
jority of Members personally believed should 
be adopted. Some Members have argued that 
the House would have met the public demand 
for a strong form of the line-item veto by 
now if the rule permitted disclosure of peti- 
tion signatories’ names. I do not find this to 
be a compelling argument for changing the 
rule. In fact, by adopting the prescription of 
H. Res. 134, I think that the House would be 
moving perilously close to government by 
public opinion poll. The Congress is four- 
fifths of the way there as it is. 

If a change is inevitable, I would propose a 
somewhat different balance than those sug- 
gested in the Republican proposals. I would 
seek to provide limited public disclosure, to 
protect of signatories’ identity in the short 
run, to establish a higher threshold for dis- 
charging constitutional amendments, and to 
preserve a heavy dose of party responsibility. 
A reasonable balance might be achieved by a 
rule that: 

Provided for the disclosure of signatories’ 
names at the end of each Congress for all pe- 
titions that have been signed by at least 100 
Members; 

More fully protected the identity of sig- 
natories, even from Members, by using num- 
bered cards and prohibiting Members from 
inspecting them during a Congress (Members 
could withdraw their signatures); and 

Set the threshold for House action on a 
discharge motion at the level required for 
passage of the measure—two-thirds for con- 
stitutional amendments and a simple major- 
ity for most other measures. 

Disclosures of signatories’ names at the 
end of a Congress would preserve the short- 
term leeway that Members must have to pur- 
sue the public interest. Members could be 
held accountable at election time for official 
actions on petitions endorsed by about one 
fourth of the House. The incentive to engage 
in deceptive cosponsorship of legislation 
would be reduced marginally and, at least in 
the long run, Members would have to explain 
their positions on important issues. 

I see nothing that can be done to prevent 
a Member from tracking the number of sig- 
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natories who choose to disclose their iden- 
tity. But I believe that there will be times 
when signatories will prefer to protect their 
identity from all others, at least in the short 
run. The process should allow them to do so 
in order to reduce the influence that other- 
wise would be exerted by party and commit- 
tee leaders, the administration, and lobby- 
ists. 

Finally, I support a threshold for forcing a 
vote on a discharge motion should be the 
same as for passage of the measure that is 
the subject of the motion. In practice, this 
means that constitutional amendments will 
be given special status under the discharge 
rule. Here, more than anywhere, we should 
create a decision-making environment that 
allows Members to exercise their best per- 
sonal judgment about the long-term public 
interest. 

STATEMENT BY DR. ROGER H. DAVIDSON, 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee: I appreciate your invitation to 
discuss the discharge procedure and its im- 
plications for the deliberative process in the 
House. Although I make no claim to be ex- 
pert in the details of parliamentary proce- 
dure, I have devoted much of my professional 
life to studying the organization and work- 
load of Congress, especially its committee 
system. When committee reorganization was 
undertaken in the 1970s, I was privileged to 
serve as a staff member on both chambers. In 
1973-1974, I served with the Bolling-Martin 
Committee after being asked by Vice Chair- 
man David Martin of Nebraska, the ranking 
minority member of this Committee, to join 
his staff in that bipartisan effort to reorga- 
nize the House committee system. From 1980 
to 1988 I served as Senior Specialist in Amer- 
ican National Government and Public Ad- 
ministration at the Congressional Research 
Service. 

The specific proposal before you, H. Res. 
134, is a seemingly limited, innocuous pro- 
posal to make signatures on discharge peti- 
tions a matter of public record. But we have 
learned from experience that even the most 
innocuous procedural adjustments can have 
far-reaching effects, some of them wholly 
unexpected. Moreover, we must apply histor- 
ical perspective to procedural changes: those 
who denounce a rule today may tomorrow 
have reason to seek refuge in that same rule. 
This subcommittee, as the chief body 
charged with assessing and reviewing the 
rules of the House, ought to examine this 
proposal in light of its possible effects upon 
the delicate balance within this chamber 
among the leadership, the committees, and 
the individual members. 


THE CENTRALITY OF COMMITTEE DELIBERATION 


The two leading attributes of the House of 
Representatives as a deliberative body are, 
first, its reliance upon standing committees 
to sift through and develop legislation and, 
second, its tradition of strong leadership 
management of scheduling and floor delib- 
eration. These two attributes set the House 
apart from the Senate, and they are in fact 
responsible for the House’s continuing sig- 
nificance in national policy making—given 
its large size and mounting workload. 

Standing committees are the chief instru- 
ments through which the House defines pub- 
lic problems and shapes policies. Here, the 
political soundings are taken, the delicate 
compromises worked out, and the increas- 
ingly complex language of measures drafted 
and redrafted. Floor debate may illuminate 
issues and resolve crucial questions. But it is 
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quite impossible for a large body of law- 
makers to write complex pieces of legisla- 
tion during floor debate. 

A key part of the committees’ duties is to 
review legislative proposals, in the process 
killing the vast majority of the measures re- 
ferred to them. In the 102nd Congress, 6,775 
bills and 932 resolutions were introduced in 
the House; fewer than 12 percent of these 
were reported by the committees to which 
they were referred. (Additionally, a number 
of unreported measures are adopted through 
alternative procedures.) 

As a citizen and a taxpayer, I submit that 
the committees perform a necessary service 
by eliminating the vast majority of propos- 
als referred to them. Many unwise, unneces- 
sary, and costly schemes lie dormant in the 
committee rooms; some of these are politi- 
cally beguiling and might even garner a ma- 
jority on the floor. Since 1931, a large num- 
ber of the discharge petitions that have been 
entered (that is, gained 218 signatures) in- 
volved raids on the Treasury pushed by ag- 
gressive lobbyists to benefit their client 
groups. A dozen such measures dealt with 
veterans’ bonuses and pensions; others con- 
cerned federal pay and water projects. Any 
group purporting to represent conservative 
values or taxpayers’ interests should recall 
this history before trashing the existing dis- 
charge procedures. The committees’ role in 
screening measures should not be judged 
simply on the basis of a few currently attrac- 
tive measures that have not reached the 
House floor. 

EFFECTS OF THE DISCHARGE PROCEDURE 

The discharge mechanism (Rule XXVII, 
clause 3), far from being some sort of “‘secret 
rite," is one of several safety valves provided 
by the rules to promote accountability of the 
committees of the House membership. Ini- 
tially adopted in 1910, it was subsequently 
revised on several occasions and achieved es- 
sentially its present form in 1931. It is sig- 
nificant that this mechanism, along with 
Calendar Wednesday (1909), grew out of the 
“revolt against Speaker Joseph G. Can- 
non—an insurgent movement of progressive 
Republicans and Democrats against the ‘‘Old 
Guard” Republicans who controlled the 
Speakership and the Rules Committee. 

Following are my observations on the role 
and effectiveness of the present discharge 
rule, as well as my assessment of H. Res. 134. 
In sorting out my thoughts, I acknowledge 
our collective debt to Dr. Richard S. Beth of 
the Congressional Research Service, whose 
detailed and careful report on the subject 
helps us to put this matter into perspective. 

Confidentially of the petition process is a 
carefully considered and well-established as- 
pect of the discharge procedure. In adopting 
the rule, members discussed at length the 
need to protect members, singers and non- 
singers alike, from undue pressures—from 
special interests, from the press, and from 
committee and House leaders. The current 
controversy illustrates all these problems, 
which were cannily anticipated in the de- 
bates of sixty or more years ago. Confiden- 
tiality is implicit in the wording of the rule 
itself and has been regarded as an integral 
part of the process. Speaker John Nance Gar- 
ner announced in 1932 that “signatures can- 
not be made public until the required num- 
ber of members have signed the petition"; 
Speaker Sam Rayburn repeated in 1946 that 
premature discloses of names ‘is certainly a 
violation of the rules * * +" On the other 
hand, it must be said that the House has not 
revised the rule to make more explicit the 
confidentiality principle, nor has it ever 
taken steps to punish those rare violators of 
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the principle. If this principle is not defended 
in the present controversy, it will risk be- 
coming morbund. 

The “hypocrisy” issue—the charge that 
members win coming and going by cospon- 
soring bills and then refusing to sign dis- 
charge petitions—is not persuasive and con- 
veys an erroneous view of the act of sponsor- 
ing or cosponsoring legislation. Introducing 
a bill or resolution by no means implies com- 
plete agreement with everything in the bill, 
nor should it. Members may introduce meas- 
ures to stake out jurisdiction for a commit- 
tee or to pave the way for hearings and delib- 
erations that will air a public problem. Even 
if a legislator is strongly committed to the 
ideas embodied in the measure, he or she will 
invariably anticipate that hearings and 
markups will result in modifications or 
amendments. Bill introduction is the begin- 
ning of the deliberative process; it gets the 
issues on the table, which is a long way from 
agreement upon a finished product. 

The troubling aspects of member's posi- 
tion-taking, in my judgment, center more on 
cosponsorship than on discharge petition sig- 
natures. It is my distinct impression that 
members have become far too careless in co- 
sponsoring measures. Members’ offices are 
inundated with “Dear Colleague" requests 
for cosponsorship, and members are under 
mounting pressure to indicate early, and 
often premature, support for measures. In 
this process, it is hard to tell who is using 
whom. Cosponsors use their support as an in- 
expensive form of position-taking, while the 
chief sponsoring members and allied interest 
group seeks to interpret cosponsorship as a 
signal of unqualified support. One result of 
the present controversy, one would hope, 
would be greater restraint among members 
about agreeing to cosponsor measures. 

The history of the present discharge rule 
has shown it to be a limited but useful took 
for imposing the chamber's will upon com- 
mittees. It is invoked rarely and has pro- 
duced very few statutes. Between 1931 and 
1992, only 490 petitions have been filed to dis- 
charge committees from legislation referred 
to them. That is about one petition for every 
100,000 bills and resolutions introduced. Of 
those petitions, only 44 received the required 
218 signatures and were entered on the cal- 
endar; 29 of those were called up on the floor. 
Committees were discharged in 24 instances. 
Eighteen of the discharged measures passed 
the House, but of those only three (two stat- 
utes and one rules change) became effective. 

The discharge mechanism is more effective 
as a prod than as a lawmaking device. Al- 
though the rule rarely produces enactments, 
there is evidence that the threat of a suc- 
cessful discharge petition often leads to com- 
mittee action, or to floor action by means 
other than the discharge itself. According to 
Richard Beth’s compilation, successful dis- 
charge petitions tend to result in further ac- 
tion by the full chamber: calling up the 
measure for debate (69 percent of the peti- 
tions entered), passing the measure (57 per- 
cent of the cases), and even gaining final ap- 
proval of the measure (21 percent of the 
cases). These figures do not include instances 
in which a successful petition induced the 
relevant committee to schedule hearings or 
issue a report that was not acted upon by the 
full House. In other words, in a number of 
cases the discharge attempt helped to impel 
action by the committee, the Rules Commit- 
tee, or the House leadership. 

The discharge procedure is ill-suited for 
the process of legislative deliberation. Most 
importantly, it bypasses the crucial and 
time-consuming phases of hearings, negotia- 
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tions, and markups that are needed to turn 
raw proposals into acceptable legislation, or 
to expose a proposal's fatal flaws or narrow 
support. The procedure itself provides inad- 
equate debate and short-circuits amend- 
ments. It also fails to address the phenome- 
non of multiple referrals: more than a third 
of all bills and resolutions introduced in the 
House are sent to two or more committees. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The present discharge rule has worked suc- 
cessfully as a safety valve. It serves as a re- 
mainder that committees are creatures of 
the parent chamber and ultimately answer- 
able to the majority wishes. It is not effec- 
tive as a deliberative mechanism, nor do I 
think it was intended as such. It should re- 
main an extraordinary and difficult course of 
action, to be employed when all other means 
have failed. 


Publicizing the signers (or non-signers) of 
discharge petitions will add nothing to the 
deliberative process but a lot to the practice 
of position-taking. It converts a procedural 
issue into a policy weapon that will be of 
great use to a handful of special interests 
but of little or no use to the general public. 


As a device to promote public knowledge, 
H. Res. 134 leaves much unsaid. It merely 
makes the petition “a matter of public 
record." It fails to specify how or by whom 
the record should be prepared or dissemi- 
nated. Presumably interested parties—mem- 
bers and lobbyist allies—would publicize the 
names selectively to place pressure on se- 
lected members on behalf of favored issues. 
A more effective course would be to direct 
the Clerk to publish the lists periodically, or 
better yet at the conclusion of each Con- 
gress. Such a course would assure that the 
public record would be complete, would en- 
able the procedure to be seen in full perspec- 
tive, and would provide an archival record 
for the use of historians and other students. 


Other alterations of the discharge rule 
should be approached with caution. As my 
prior comments would suggest, I do not favor 
significantly broadening access to the proce- 
dure. Nor do I believe that further restric- 
tions in the procedure would be desirable or 
acceptable. For example, requiring 218 signa- 
tures strikes me as an appropriate reminder 
of the principle of majority rule in the 
House. Raising the number would have 
greater logic in the case of constitutional 
amendments, but even there it seems to me 
that a majority should be able to indicate its 
desire to have a given measure taken up, 
even if the eventual support for the measure 
falls short of the required two-thirds. 


Two modifications in the discharge rule 
would improve the currently clumsy post-pe- 
tition procedure while ensuring that the dis- 
puted measure would be addressed and the 
issue joined. A revised rule might well: (1) re- 
quire formal reports from both the sponsor 
of the discharge petition and the committee 
of reference to be submitted within a speci- 
fied period of time; and (2) provide that the 
petition could be taken up promptly after 
submission of the reports. This would allow 
adequate opportunity for a meaningful re- 
sponse to the petitioner's concerns, and 
would improve deliberation if and when the 
motion were taken up on the floor. 


In summary, the Rules Committee should 
consider either reporting H. Res. 134 ad- 
versely, or reporting a modified discharge 
procedure (Rule XXVII, clause 3) incorporat- 
ing the refinements I have suggested. 
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[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1993] 
NO SMOKE, NO BARONS 

(By Thomas Mann and Norman Ornstein) 

There is no surer way to induce an edi- 
torial knee to jerk than to evoke the word 
“secrecy.” And knees jerked all over the 
country over Rep. Jim Inhofe’s proposal to 
publicize the signatures on discharge peti- 
tions in the House of Representatives before 
a majority is reached. George F. Will’s en- 
dorsement of Inhofe [Smoking Out the Bar- 
ons,” op-ed, Sept. 19] is understandable, 
given his unrestrained animus toward the 
contemporary Congress and his single-mind- 
ed pursuit of term limits, but the argument 
advanced by The Post's editorial (Sept. 14] 
was uncharacteristically superficial. 

The Inhofe proposal is very likely to pass 
the House, now that it has obtained the req- 
uisite 218 signatures on the discharge peti- 
tion. Indeed, given the terms by which it was 
defined for the public—ending secrecy, in- 
creasing accountability, restraining the ar- 
bitrary exercise of brute power—an over- 
whelming majority will probably climb 
aboard the bandwagon when faced with a re- 
corded vote. 

But before the seemingly inevitable oc- 
curs, it is worth reflecting on how the dis- 
charge petition came to be the cause celébre 
of congressional reform, what it tells us 
about Congress and the American political 
system, and how this change might reinforce 
and worsen some disturbing trends in our 
politics. 

Inhofe’s proposal is a solution in search of 
a problem, a reform based on a wildly inac- 
curate portrayal of Congress as a closed, se- 
cretive institution dominated by committees 
and party barons and unresponsive to popu- 
lar sentiment. 

The truth is that Congress today is re- 
markably open—probably the most open po- 
litical institution in the world—permeable 
to outside interests and opinion and rel- 
atively unconstrained by autocratic commit- 
tees and party leaders. Members are if any- 
thing hypersensitive to public opinion and 
unduly solicitous of intense opinions from a 
sliver of the electorate, however ephemeral 
they may be. 

The problem with Congress is not insula- 
tion and unresponsiveness—it is pandering 
and symbolic position-taking. Congress and 
its leaders are less inclined and less equipped 
to cool the temporary passions of the public, 
or to withstand the intense views of a dis- 
ciplined, organized special interest minority, 
than ever before. The confidentiality provi- 
sion of the discharge petition rule has been a 
modest shield against those forces; the 
Inhofe change would turn the discharge proc- 
ess into a weapon for them. 

In this case lawmakers and their leaders 
were putty in the hands of Ross Perot, Rush 
Limbaugh and the Wall Street Journal. It 
didn’t matter that almost all serious legisla- 
tive proposals that have genuine support 
among a majority of members find their way 
to the floor; that the discharge petition has 
worked as a noncontroversial safety valve 
enabling a majority of members to prod leg- 
islative action when they believe the leader- 
ship is inappropriately thwarting action; and 
that adopting the Inhofe proposal would 
make a provision designed to be a last resort 
into a routine one and increase pressure on 
members to take politically safe but sub- 
stantively damaging positions in the face of 
intense outside single-issue lobbying, dis- 
couraging deliberation and encouraging a 
government by plebiscite. Once the public 
passions were fanned and the agenda set in 
simplistic, anti-secrecy terms, there was lit- 
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tle opportunity for genuine discussion and 
debate about the need for this rules change 
and its possible consequences. 

This episode is emblematic of what alls 
Congress today and why it is so difficult to 
pursue constructive reforms. An angry but 
inattentive public is too easily manipulated 
by Congress-bashers pursuing their own par- 
tisan and ideological agendas. Members of 


Congress are too willing to sacrifice the 


well-being of their institution in order to ad- 
vance or protect their individual political 
positions back home. Congressional leaders 
are too slow to see the threats to the basic 
integrity of Congress, insensitive to the gen- 
uine rights and prerogatives of the minority 
party, and too réluctant to act decisively to 
deal with the underlying problems. And edi- 
tors, eager to be on the side of the angels, 
buy the “reform” agenda of self-styled public 
interest groups and reformers without think- 
ing through the consequences of what they 
support. 

Ironically, if the undue sway of leadership 
bullies on rank-and-file members is the prob- 
lem, as many Inhofe supporters believe, the 
most constructive change in the discharge 
petition rule would have been more, not less, 
secrecy—the complete confidentiality of sig- 
natures, so that neither leaders, chairmen 
nor outside interests would know which 
members had signed petitions to pull bills 
from their committees, and could not exact 
retribution. But that kind of change would 
not have mobilized United We Stand troops 
around the country, energized the army of 
radio talk show hosts or raised much money 
in direct-mail appeals by anti-Congress 
groups. Inhofe and his allies have intimi- 
dated the House to act and succeeded at 
stinging and embarrassing Congress’ senior 
leaders. Now we have to figure out how to 
limit the damage done to deliberative de- 
mocracy. 

(The writers are codirectors of the AEI- 
Brookings Project on Renewing Congress.) 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 2, 1993] 
DON’T DISCARD DISCHARGE PETITION SECRECY 
(By Norman Ornstein) 

The latest partisan confrontation inside 
Congress is over an arcane House provision 
called the discharge petition. With the ac- 
tive complicity of this newspaper's editorial 
page, and in defiance of House rules, Repub- 
lican James Inhofe has published the names 
of signers and nonsigners of a discharge peti- 
tion—for his own petition to require that 
names be made public. His argument is that 
the rule prohibiting disclosure of the names 
lets cowardly representations have it both 
ways—satisfying their leaders who keep pop- 
ular bills and resolutions bottled up in com- 
mittees, while letting constituents and lob- 
byists think the congressmen support the 
bills when in fact they refuse to act to bring 
them to a vote. 

Rush Limbaugh and other conservatives 
have joined Mr. Inhofe’s crusade, helping to 
enlist members skittish about appearing to 
oppose an ‘‘anti-secrecy’’ measure that on 
the surface sounds so reasonable. It is not. 
Before jumping on board, lawmakers should 
realize that the Framers of the Constitution, 
if they were here today, almost certainly 
would oppose Mr. Inhofe’s idea as a giant 
step toward the kind of plebiscitary democ- 
racy they feared the most, and a giant step 
away from the kind of republican democracy 
they worked hard to create. 

The discharge petition was created in the 
House in 1910, as part of a package of dra- 
matic reforms aimed at the dictatorial 
power exercised by Speaker Joseph Cannon. 
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Cannon had unilaterally appointed—and 
“unappointed’’—members and chairs to com- 
mittees, and had dominated the majority 
party caucus and the floor. 

When the House rebelled, it created a more 
decentralized system. But members of Con- 
gress wanted to be sure they did not react 
against a dictatorial speakership only to cre- 
ate dictatorships of committees or their 
chairmen. The reformers’ internal checks 
and balances included a "fail-safe" provision 
to keep a committee from unreasonably kill- 
ing a bill that could muster support from a 
majority of the full House and deserved floor 
consideration and passage—the discharge pe- 
tition. 

If a bill has spent more than 30 days in a 
standing committee, any member can file a 
motion to discharge the bill for direct con- 
sideration on the floor; if a majority of mem- 
bers, 218, sign the petition, the bill gets priv- 
ileged consideration. Members can add or 
withdraw their signatures at any time until 
a majority of votes is secured. Under rules 
that are more than 50 years old, the names 
on the petition are not disclosed until at 
least 218 signatures are obtained (at which 
point the names are published in the Con- 
gressional Record). It is this latter provision 
that has so exercised Mr. Inhofe and his al- 
lies. 

The discharge petition was designed to be 
a last resort. Fewer than one bill per Con- 
gress on average has actually been dis- 
charged over the past 50 years, and less than 
a handful have actually become law. The 1910 
reformers expected that this would be the 
case—that lawmakers would want to defer to 
a process that lets committees immerse 
themselves in the details of bills in a way 
that a collective chamber of 435 individuals 
cannot, They wanted a strong and stable 
committee system. 

And in the tradition of the Framers, they 
wanted a system that would stop legislation 
as much as—or more than—it would expedite 
it. Congress was designed by the Founders as 
a deliberative body—designed not to reflect 
public opinion, but to create a broader, rea- 
soned public judgment from the mix of nar- 
rower interests. Congress was supposed to 
cool public passions and temper public emo- 
tions, to block or delay bad but popular ideas 
as much as to enact new public policies. 

Forcing members under pressure from spe- 
cial interests or a tide of public emotion to 
go on record supporting discharges means 
letting bills come to the floor willy-nilly 
without the screen of committees, and re- 
moving the ability of committee chairs and 
party leaders to block popular but unwise 
bills from coming to the floor, The result 
will be a spate of foolish laws and even larger 
deficits. 

Consider one of the rare contemporary in- 
stances when a discharge petition actually 
led to a bill's passage—in 1983, when a bill 
emerged to repeal the 1982 tax provision re- 
quiring withholding of income on interest 
and dividends. The 1982 provision, engineered 
by Bob Dole to reduce the deficit, had been 
immediately attacked by banking lobbyists, 
who mounted a massive repeal campaign, 


falsely warning widows and orphans that 


their interest savings were about to be 
snatched by the government. The scare tac- 
tics worked. Congress was flooded with out- 
raged mail, telegrams and phone calls. Un- 
fortunately, the discharge petition’s secrecy 
rule was an inadequate levee and the provi- 
sion was repealed, adding billions to today’s 
deficit. 

Now consider an area where the discharge 
petition rule has kept bad legislation at bay. 
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The "notch babies” are voters born between 
1917 and 1921 who were caught in the middle 
in 1977, when Social Security benefit for- 
mulas were changed and the changes phased 
in. The changes reduced an overly generous 
benefit formula, enacted by mistake in 1972. 

The notchers, a big cadre of largely afflu- 
ent, outspoken and politically active elderly, 
have been emotionally vocal and adamant 
about the need to right a terrible wrong done 
to them. But the notch babies didn’t lose 
anything. They actually got more than they 
otherwise would have—but were put at a 
comparative disadvantage to their elders. 

Virtually every expert on entitlements has 
said that nothing can or should be done to 
provide additional benefits to the notch ba- 
bies. But experts have few votes across all 
435 congressional districts. If not for the fact 
that congressional leaders, recognizing the 
fiscal folly of accommodating the notchers, 
have kept relief bottled up in committees, 
our awful deficit problem would be much 
worse. 

Destructive or foolish proposals come 
along all the time that have simple, seduc- 
tive appeal to voters, often framed by clever 
special interests and their lobbyists. Others 
generate intense support from one particu- 
lar, powerful group but no comparable oppo- 
sition elsewhere. A plebiscitary democracy, 
responding immediately to the whims of pub- 
lic opinion, enacts such proposals without 
thinking. A responsible representative de- 
mocracy builds in deliberative mechanisms 
to resist them. 

The discharge petition and its rules are de- 
signed to provide modest protection for 
members of Congress against the relentless 
demands and pressures of special interests 
and volatile public opinion. A small measure 
of secrecy helps keep it that way. Eliminate 
that protection, and we will be deluged by 
notch baby-type measures and manipulation 
by interest groups. The Framers understood 
this; it’s a pity Mr. Inhofe and his allies do 
not. 

(Mr. Ornstein is a resident scholar at the 
American Enterprise Institute in Washing- 
ton.) 
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Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] for yielding this time to me. 
And I really thank the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, and commend him, for his 
initiatives and really for his persist- 
ence and success, in bringing some sun- 
shine to the one remaining dark cor- 
ner, I believe, in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the so-called secrecy 
rule for signatures on discharge peti- 
tions is not even a House rule. It is a 
1932 precedent propounded by a Speak- 
er some 8 years after the first dis- 
charge petition rule was adopted in 
1924, And, even then, Speaker Garner 
cited no specific authority or rationale 
for the secrecy injunction. So, there 
really is no standing rule here that 
says there has to be secrecy. 

It was not until 1934 that Speaker 
Rainey attempted to give a reason for 
keeping signatures secret. In response 
to a parliamentary inquiry, he said 
that: 
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Publishing the names in the newspaper in- 
vites people generally in the United States 
to bring pressure on those who have not 
signed the petition to sign it, and pressure 
upon those who have signed it to take their 
names off. 

Mr. Speaker, contrary to the claims 
of those who have defended this relic of 
the congressional dark ages, it was 
public pressure, rather than narrow, 
special interest pressure, that was 
feared in those days. That remains the 
greatest real fear of opponents today, 
that we will be too sensitive and too 
responsive to the popular will. 

Whoever heard of such a thing? 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly reject this 
elitist, political popula-phobia—this 
fear of the people. I mean this is the 
people’s House. We were sent here to 
serve and represent the people. We 
should be willing to do so, using our 
best judgment, no matter what the 
cross-cutting, political currents and 
pressures might be—looking out in the 
final analysis for what is best for the 
Nation and the general public. 

And we should be willing to do all the 
people’s business in the open: public 
business should be done in public. And, 
to paraphrase Harry Truman, “if you 
can’t stand the heat and the sunshine, 
get out of the kitchen.” 

Mr. Speaker, finally this House, the 
people’s House, is going to have the op- 
portunity to debate these critical is- 
sues that have been bottled up in com- 
mittees year after year, after year. My 
own bill, line-item veto, has been held 
up for 15 years. Issues like a constitu- 
tional amendment to require a bal- 
anced budget, a true line-item veto, 
product liability reform—which we 
need desperately to get this economy 
moving—medical malpractice reform 
have all been held up. We will not see 
the light of day if we do not have this 
secrecy removed. Now we are going to 
see it. These are the issues that are 
overwhelmingly supported by the 
American people. 

My colleagues, we ought to vote for 
this resolution today, and we are fi- 
nally going to do something here. We 
are going to represent the people of 
this Nation the way they want to be 
represented, and I commend the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, and really 
praise him, for bringing this to the 
floor. “God bless you.” 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
would like to enter into a colloquy 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. INHOFE] regarding the legislative 
intent behind his resolution on these 
two issues. 

First, the gentleman’s resolution re- 
quires the Clerk to make the signa- 
tures on discharge petitions a matter 
of public record. How does the gen- 
tleman suggest this would best be 
done? 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. INHOFE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and for his question re- 
garding a clarification on how the sig- 
natures should be made public. 

It would be my hope that the Clerk 
could make a list of current signatures 
available on a daily basis through the 
House Office of Records and Registra- 
tion during its normal business hours. 

Moreover, I would hope that the list 
could be published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD once a week on the last 
day of House session, in a special sec- 
tion of the RECORD for that purpose— 
just as we now have a separate section 
for bill cosponsors. 

I do not think the list should be pub- 
lished in the Journal since that is not 
immediately available to the public. 
Moreover, the discharge rule now re- 
quires publication of names in the 
Journal only after the 218 signatures 
are on the discharge petition. It would 
be my hope that the Clerk could make 
a list of current signatures available on 
a daily basis through the House Office 
of Records and Registration during its 
business hours. Moreover, I would hope 
that the list could be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as mentioned. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] for his answer. 

Second, I would like to clarify that 
the gentleman's rule would be retro- 
active to other discharge motions al- 
ready filed in this Congress. That is, 
upon the adoption of his resolution the 
signatures of other discharge petitions 
currently pending would immediately 
be made public. Although I know there 
has been some discussions between the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BEIL- 
ENSON] during our subcommittee hear- 
ing as to whether the disclosure re- 
quirement would apply only to prospec- 
tive discharge petitions, it seems to me 
that the plain language of the resolu- 
tion requires retroactive as well as pro- 
spective disclosure. This interpretation 
is consistent with the idea of full dis- 
closure. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to learn late yesterday that the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
now favors the retroactivity of my dis- 
charge signature disclosure rule. I wel- 
come his support for such an applica- 
tion. The more sunshine, the better. 

I must confess, though, as the chair- 
man is well aware, that there is noth- 
ing in the language of my resolution to 
support either the retroactive or the 
prospective application of the disclo- 
sure requirement. In fact, it was not 
until I was questioned at the Commit- 
tee on Rules hearing on this in the 
presence of the chairman that I had 
even given thought to the question. 

As the chairman will recall, at that 
time it was generally agreed that it 
would not be fair to those who had 
signed pending discharge petitions 
under the existing confidentiality re- 
quirement, to suddenly make their 
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names public upon the adoption of my 
resolution. I was willing to accept that 
for the sake of fairness, even though it 
runs contrary to the ideal of full dis- 
closure. 

But, I felt that certain trade-offs 
would be necessary in implementing 
this rule, and I was willing to accept 
the trade-off of no retroactivity. 
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So while I welcome the chairman’s 
embrace of retroactive sunshine for 
discharge signature disclosure, and I 
share in his hope that this can be done, 
I realize that our aspirations are not 
controlling and that ultimately it will 
be the chair’s own statutory construc- 
tion that will determine whether pend- 
ing discharge petition signatures will 
be disclosed or not. I am willing to 
abide by that decision. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, after 
looking at the resolution, I saw that 
there was no reference to whether it 
was retroactive or not, so I thought it 
would probably be retroactive, since 
there was no ban on retroactivity. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think, as I 
‘say, it is not going to be our decision 
anyway. It is going to be the chair’s de- 
cision. I would certainly abide by that 
decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from Tulsa for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just say that 
while the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SOLOMON], the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss], and I 
worked diligently on the Committee on 
Rules, I want to congratulate my 
friend from the Sooner State [Mr. 
INHOFE], for having such great influ- 
ence over the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that this 
whole process has come down to one 
word, and that word is ‘taccountabil- 
ity.’’ It is due to a lack of accountabil- 
ity that 218 Members have coura- 
geously joined the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE] in signing this 
discharge petition. But the lack of ac- 
countability stems not just from the 
problem with the discharge petition. 
There are a wide range of other institu- 
tional issues which need to be ad- 
dressed here, such as 266 committees 
and subcommittees in both Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, if you look at the fact 
that we have a very confusing budget 
process, constantly we are faced with 
restrictive rules. This is a first step to- 
ward dealing with the major institu- 
tional problems that we must face 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate my 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. INHOFE], for having pursued this as 
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diligently as he has, and I look forward 
to seeing its success this morning. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. CARDIN]. 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever the historical 
justifications for keeping secret the 
names of those Members who sign dis- 
charge petitions, those arguments no 
longer carry much weight. The Amer- 
ican people have no patience with ar- 
cane and outdated explanations. Today 
we will vote to open the discharge peti- 
tion process of public scrutiny. I be- 
lieve we should have done so long ago, 
and I will vote for this proposal. 

At the same time, I must voice my 
very strong concerns regarding the use 
of the discharge petition to advance 
legislative objectives. I wish this bill 
had come to the floor under the regular 
legislative process. The discharge peti- 
tion is an antidemocratic tool. It 
should be used only in circumstances 
when the regular legislative process 
has been blocked and frustrated. That’s 
not the case with this bill. The bill was 
introduced for the very first time in 
March of this year. The discharge peti- 
tion was filed in May. 

I believe the public has a right to 
know who has signed petitions to dis- 
charge committees from consideration 
of legislation. I frankly believe con- 
stituents have a right to ask whether 
their Representative has signed a peti- 
tion. Under those circumstances, I 
can’t believe most Members would 
refuse to answer. I have never signed a 
discharge petition and I hope I will 
never need to sign one. 

I hope my colleagues will not see the 
passage of this proposal as an oppor- 
tunity to expand the use of the dis- 
charge petition as a substitute for nor- 
mal legislative procedures. The dis- 
charge petition does violence to the 
legislative process. The fundamental 
philosophical basis for our Federal sys- 
tem is that government should act 
only after careful deliberation. 

The entire structure of our Govern- 
ment—the division of authority and re- 
sponsibility among legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches, the further 
division of the legislative branch into 
two Houses, the protections of the 
rights of the States and the individ- 
ual—is summed up in the words 
“checks and balances.” The idea is, to 
prevent hasty, ill-considered actions, 
even when they have strong popular 
support. 

The proponents of this legislation 
have made arguments that betray an 
ignorance of and a lack of respect for 
the workings of a representative legis- 
lative body. Some have argued that 
Members who cosponsor legislation but 
refuse to sign a discharge petition do 
so to deceive their constituents. But 
surely every Member must understand 
the difference between cosponsoring a 
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bill and seeking its immediate consid- 
eration on the floor. 

When Members cosponsor legislation, 
it expresses interest in the issue and 
support for the proposal. But to do our 
work here, we rely on a public hearing 
process, at which concerned Americans 
have the chance to come forward and 
tell us what they think of the proposal. 
Congress is engaged in making public 
policy. For this process to succeed, the 
public must have ample opportunity 
for input. 

The discharge petition, far from 
being a means to achieve open govern- 
ment and democracy, undermines the 
opportunity for the people to partici- 
pate in the writing of the laws we pass. 
The discharge petition effectively 
shuts the American people out of the 
process after the sponsoring member 
has introduced the bill. There’s no 
hearings, no amendments, no possibil- 
ity to accommodate concerns that the 
sponsor may not have considered. 

So let us make the signatures public. 
We must do so to reduce the degree of 
cynicism and suspicion regarding the 
actions we take here in the people’s 
House. Regrettably, some of the cham- 
pions of this proposal have seized the 
issue as a means to drive up public sus- 
picion of Congress. 

The people should know who has 
signed discharge petitions and who 
hasn’t. But let us keep in mind that 
the hard work of turning public policy 
objectives into good law must take 
place in the committees of the Con- 
gress, not on radio talk shows or edi- 
torial pages. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. STEARNS]. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is rare for a 
technical detail of House rules and procedure 
to attain the level of public interest that this 
resolution has, but | think this tells us some- 
thing about how Americans have lost faith in 
Congress. For too long, Congress has taken 
the attitude that what the American public 
doesn’t know about the way laws are made 
won't hurt them. The majority in this House 
often has hidden behind technicalities, proce- 
dural details, committee inaction, and closed 
rules to prevent the will of the people from tak- 
ing place. 

As a result, Americans are demanding more 
openness and greater accountability on the 
part of their elected officials. That's what this 
resolution is all about. They are tired of a Con- 
gress that says one thing and does another. 
They are tired of a Congress that sweeps im- 
portant issues under the rug. They are tired of 
a budget deficit that has grown so large it 
seems as though Congress is waiting for di- 
vine intervention to address it seriously. 

This is a very simple issue, but one with 
great potential to change the way Congress 
works. We can either continue the way we 
have been doing things for decades, choosing 
excuses over accountability, deception over 
openess, and politics over policy. 

Or, we can begin instituting the long-over- 
due reforms that will restore the faith of the 
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American people in this institution. Reforming 
the discharge petition process will allow Amer- 
icans to ask their elected officials one simple 
question: Do you really mean what you say? 
| urge my colleagues to support the Inhofe 
resolution. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
and Americans who believe moderate 
exposure to sunshine is a healing agent 
are grateful to our colleague JIM 
INHOFE for his perseverance. As a new 
member on the Rules Committee, I 
know firsthand how important proce- 
dure is to substance—and I also know 
how hard it is to energize the public 
into demanding procedural changes to 
improve the substance of legislation. 
Procedure is pretty ho-hum stuff. But 
our friend JIM INHOFE made the case for 
openness, and with the help of a major- 
ity of Members and some enlightened 
media he has brought us to the thresh- 
old of significant reform. 

Today thanks to Mr. INHOFE we vote 
on whether to make public the names 
of Members who sign a petition to free 
a bill from the iron grip of an un- 
friendly committee. This should at 
least allow us to debate topical legisla- 
tion of interest to a majority of Mem- 
bers. In a very real way we are also 
voting whether to increase account- 
ability of all Members of this House. 
That's a promise many have cam- 
paigned on. Some critics have labeled 
it a gimmick. But Government in the 
sunshine is no gimmick—nor is delib- 
erative democracy something to fear; 
something to run and hide from. No 
one Member—no matter how long here 
or what position held—has all the an- 
swers. That is why our Founding Fa- 
thers established this House as a forum 
for free and open exchange of ideas, a 
place where deliberative democracy 
and the collective wisdom of 435 Mem- 
bers can yield the best possible result. 

A little bit of sunshine can go a long 
way toward restoring that balance in 
this House. Vote for the Inhofe resolu- 
tion and vote for reform—the real re- 
form in the 103d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, in the in- 
terest of bipartisanship, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. FINGERHUT]. 

Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the sponsor of 
this measure for bringing it to the 
floor. The substantive issues have been 
and will be debated by our distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and by the sponsor. To me, the 
issue is simple: The discharge petition 
is a public document. It raises issues of 
enormous public significance, and it 
contains the names of the publicly 
elected Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Therefore, it should be 
public. 

But I wish to make a broader point in 
my remaining seconds: This relatively 
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obscure issue has taken flight, not just 
because its sponsor, who is a pilot, has 
piloted it well, but because it has been 
carried on the wings of public dis- 
content with the system mired in mi- 
nutiae, determined to protect individ- 
ual turf, and frequently unwilling or 
unable to step up to the big issues of 
the day. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good measure, 
and I support it. But it is also a signal 
of further change in the will that must 
come to this body. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ARMEY]. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for making 
this vote possible today. JIM INHOFE 
has demonstrated exceptional vision 
and determination. 

Mr. Speaker, democracy cannot en- 
dure if the Government keeps secret 
from the people how their business is 
conducted. Mr. INHOFE’s measure 
squares this House with that principle. 

For too long, Members of this House 
have enjoyed the fruits of entrenched 
privilege, making passionate speeches 
for reform from this lectern, while 
quietly locking up reform legislation 
in that drawer. 

Well, today we will unlock that draw- 
er. 
This House belongs to the American 
people. We only work here and our con- 
stituents have a right to know where 
we really stand on popular legislation. 
The secrecy rule, far from encouraging 
deliberation and debate, breeds decep- 
tion and doubletalk. 

Will the world come to an end if we 
expunge this rule? Will the sky fall? 
No. But it will force us to start telling 
the truth. 

Our constituents will now be able to 
see who really supports a balanced 
budget amendment, who really sup- 
ports a line-item veto, and yes, who 
really supports term limits. 

I hear some on the other side warn 
that sunlight will only invite more spe- 
cial-interest pressure on vulnerable 
Members who cannot afford to say no. 

I say to my friends that a person who 
has not enough backbone to say no to 
a lobbyist does not belong in Congress. 

And a person who lacks the honesty 
to tell his constituents the truth 
doesn’t belong in public life. 

A politician who fears sunlight is a 
walking argument for term limits. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to end the se- 
crecy. 

It is time to square this House with 
the American people, change the 
Democrats’ rules, and, be more demo- 
cratic in how we conduct the people’s 
business. 
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Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BACHUS]. 
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Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, this body has been talking all year 
about change. The President has also 
been talking about the need to be cou- 
rageous and make changes. But both 
me and the President have agreed that 
this change can only come with the 
participation of the American people. 

The public cannot demand and direct 
change and reform unless they are 
aware of what goes on here in Washing- 
ton. 

Today, we have a perfect opportunity 
to do just that: to ensure public in- 
volvement by repealing one of the rules 
that has restrained this body for so 
many years from making real change 
and reform. This rule has effectively 
discouraged the public from participa- 
tion and involvement through an es- 
sentially secret process. 

Ask yourself: How does the public 
participate? They participate through 
their representative. But how can they 
participate, if they do not know how 
and to what extent their representative 
is participating? 

When the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. INHOFE] came to me, I was very 
skeptical that the public would under- 
stand this highly technical amend- 
ment. But I am glad to say that after 
visiting people back home this week- 
end, the public does understand. They 
want to know what’s going on. They 
want to participate. They want to be 
involved. 

This change in the way the House of 
Representatives does business will 
allow the American people to be in- 
formed and get involved. Let’s listen to 
our constituents, lift the veil of se- 
crecy, and open the process to the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TORKILDSEN]. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for yielding time to me, and commend 
him for his leadership in bringing this 
reform measure to the floor. I rise 
today to speak in favor of opening up 
one key part of our legislative process. 
This reform is part of the package of 
reforms proposed by the freshman Re- 
publican reform task force, which Con- 
gresswoman TILLIE FOWLER and I chair. 

Anytime a Member cosponsors legis- 
lation, his or her name, as a cosponsor 
of that bill, becomes available to the 
public at anytime. But the way the 
rules are written now, a private citizen 
cannot learn from any published source 
whether or not his or her Member of 
Congress has signed a discharge peti- 
tion. Even more incredible is the fact 
that even Members of Congress are pre- 
vented from disclosing the names of 
Members who have signed a discharge 
petition. 

If a bill is bottled up in committee, 
often times the only way to move it to 
the floor for debate would be by dis- 
charge petition. 
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This reform is so basic, some people 
may find it hard to believe we even 
have to debate it. All we are asking is 
that the names of members who sign a 
discharge petition be made public, the 
same way that the names of members 
who cosponsor legislation have their 
names made public. 

This change is important because it 
will allow us to bring other significant 
legislation to the House floor, includ- 
ing a line-item veto, legislation to 
make all laws apply to Congress, and 
many other reforms. It does not guar- 
antee any of those reforms will become 
law, but it will allow public debate on 
issues that have been held hostage in 
committee for far too long. 

This is not a radical change. It will 
not solve all the problems we face. But 
it will be a giant step toward opening 
up the process here in Washington, and 
helping restore some confidence that 
the people might have in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
GOODLATTE). 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. Speaker, today the reform-minded Mem- 
bers of this House have won a tremendous 
victory. The fact that we are even debating 
this resolution on disclosure of discharge peti- 
tion signatures is a sign of things to come in 
this institution. The “old-boy” network that has 
repeatedly buried good bills in committees 
with like-minded chairmen has been dealt a 
blow. 

The American public will now discover the 
true reformers in Congress. Constituents have 
the right to know whether their members are 
just talking the talk when they go home and 
say they support reform. If they haven't signed 
a discharge petition to get up or down vote on 
reform issues they aren't reformers. Until now 
constituents would never discover those who 
will say one thing and do another in Congress. 
Members could talk all they wanted, safe with 
the knowledge that reform bills would never 
come to a vote. 

We all know how it works. A much needed 
reform like term limits is introduced. The lead- 
ership opposes the bill, but knows if a vote on 
the floor occurs it will likely pass because the 
vast majority of Americans favor limiting terms 
in office. 

So the term limits bill gets sent to an un- 
friendly committee where the committee chair- 
man simply buries the bill—not allowing public 
hearing and certainly not allowing a vote. The 
only way to get a bill out of the committee is 
a discharge petition, but the “old-boy” rules of 
the House made absolutely certain that the 
signers would never be made public. That's 
how Members could say they supported 
something when they never would have to 
vote on it. 

Now those times have changed. Soon we 
will be calling those days of backroom schem- 
ing and secrecy the dark ages. We are about 
to enter the bright light of disclosure in Wash- 
ington. Because of this resolution the Capitol 
Hill power barons won't have such an easy 
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time protecting their cronies behind a veil of 
enforced secrecy. It’s about time. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend my colleague, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] on his success in forcing a vote 
to end the secrecy of discharge peti- 
tions. This kind of secrecy has allowed 
Congress to operate like a self-con- 
tained ecosystem, sealed off from the 
rest of the world. It is time to open the 
airlocks of this biosphere and let in 
some sunlight and fresh air. 

We need to remember that this House 
does not belong to its Members, it be- 
longs to the people who sent us here, 
After all, the name of our job is “Rep- 
resentative.” 

This bill, along with measures like 
the Zimmer-Bacchus open meetings 
bill, will make us more accountable to 


our constituents. Only when we open . 


our activities to public scrutiny will 
we be able to begin to restore the 
public's faith in Congress. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution is this year’s ultimate 
reform battle. 

Unfortunately, most freshmen Demo- 
crats were A.W.O.L. in this fight. The 
freshmen Democrats ran on a reform 
platform, but they have run away from 
it once they got to Congress. 

The voters who put these folks in of- 
fice should be outraged at these Mem- 
bers who suggested that they were 
going to be reformers and have now 
turned their back on reform, once they 
have gotten into Congress. 

Note these facts: Only 12 of the 66 
Democrat freshmen, less than one- 
fifth, signed the discharge petition that 
got this resolution to the floor. Of 
those 12, 7 were among the last 11 sign- 
ers, signing after the August recess 
ended, more than 4 months after the 
petition was filed, suggesting they 
were not willing to do so until they 
were pressured. 

And the first Democrat freshman to 
sign did not sign until weeks after the 
48 Republican freshmen had already 
signed. The voters should be outraged. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. POMBO]. 

Mr. POMBO. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tions of the House will always speak 
louder than words. For 63 years Mem- 
bers got the best of both worlds—being 
publicly in support of a bill, but. pri- 
vately working to secure its defeat. 
When a discharge petition was filed, 
the signatures were kept secret and 
could not be made public. 

Last November, many Members of 
this Chamber were elected on a plat- 
form of change. Today, we have the 
ability to make one of the most impor- 
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tant reforms in the way the House con- 
ducts its business. It is time to let the 
American people really see where their 
Representatives stand on the issues. 

Iam proud to be one of the 218 Mem- 
bers of the House who are reforming 
the discharge petition process. We have 
taken the first step toward eliminating 
another congressional custom that al- 
lows Members to hide behind the 
smoke and mirrors of the status quo. 

I hope all Members of this House will 
join with us in shattering the mirrors, 
opening the windows, and letting in 
both the sunlight and fresh air to this 
house of the people. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KLUG]. 

Mr. KLUG. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people own this Chamber and by 
rights should know everything that 
goes on inside it. 

But for decades several volumes in 
this room have been off limits. 

Today thanks to JIM INHOFE’s work 
the seal will be cracked and those 
books opened. 

Opponents say this move will under- 
mine the procedures of the House—but 
when committee chairmen bottle up 
bills for years what choice do we have? 

While more than 70 percent of the 
American people support term limits 
we can’t even get a hearing on the idea 
much less a vote. And it’s only because 
of discharge petitions that we've been 
ever able to get a vote on the balanced 
budget amendment. 

Next we should make sure the Free- 
dom of Information Act applies to Con- 
gress so that the American people can 
see all of our records. 

Any doctor will tell you sunshine 
will make a sick person healthier, a 
little sunshine in this Chamber will do 
a world of good for this body, too. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Flor- 
ida [Mrs. FOWLER]. 

Mrs. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of House Resolution 
134, the publication of Members Sign- 
ing a Discharge Motion Act. As cochair 
of the freshman Republican task force 
for reform, I have worked closely with 
Members on both sides of the aisle on a 
number of reform proposals, many of 
them aimed at opening up the process. 

Making signatures on the discharge 
petition public is an important step in 
the direction of openness, and I urge 
my colleagues to support this timely 
and significant legislation. 

The American people voted for 
change in the last election because 
they perceived the Congress as being 
hidebound, unresponsive to their needs, 
and full of backroom politics. 

Many of our constituents were horri- 
fied—and rightly so—to learn that a 
Member could publicly support legisla- 
tion while privately refusing to sign a 
petition to bring it to the floor—all the 
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while hiding behind a cloak of official 
secrecy. 

It is high time to cast that cloak 
aside and let the sun shine on the dis- 
charge petition. 
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Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LINDER]. 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, as Win- 
ston Churchill once said, this is not the 
end; this is not even the beginning of 
the end, but it is, perhaps, the end of 
the beginning, the beginning in this 
House to end the process, to end se- 
crecy, and open up the actions of this 
House to the American people. 

No longer will a handful of powerful 
Members be able to thwart the will of 
the majority of Members of this House. 
No longer will Members be able to talk 
one way at the Rotary Club back home 
and act quite differently in Washing- 
ton, DC. This House, more than any 
other institution of Government, is pri- 
marily the people’s house. 

Finally, the people will have access 
to important information that had 
been denied them for too long. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BARTON]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
we are here today to pass one of the 
most important openness-in-Govern- 
ment laws in the history of Congress. I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE] for his coura- 
geous support of this legislation, and I 
hope that the House endorses it by roll- 
call vote overwhelmingly. I would like 
to point out that once we pass the 
Inhofe bill, that it is still necessary to 
get 218 signatures on any discharge pe- 
tition to bring it before the House. 

I have a discharge petition that Iam 
supporting, discharge petition 4, au- 
thored by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOEKSTRA] to discharge the 
Barton-Tauzin tax limitation balanced 
budget amendment. We currently have 
approximately 50 signers of this dis- 
charge petition. I hope that after pas- 
sage of this legislation today that we 
could get the requisite 218 signatures 
to bring the tax limitation balanced 
budget amendment to the floor. 

Again, I thank the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE] for his leader- 
ship in bringing more openness in gov- 
ernment. It will make the Congress 
more responsive to the needs of the 
people, and I think it will make the 
committee system better because it 
will make the committee chairmen 
more responsive to the needs of the 
Members of Congress responding to the 
needs of their constituency. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BEILENSON], the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Rules of the 
House of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman for yielding time 
to me. 
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Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee which held a hearing on 
House Resolution 134 2 weeks ago, I 
would like to share with our colleagues 
some of the thoughts that were ex- 
pressed by our witnesses about the po- 
tential consequences of disclosing the 
names of signers of discharge petitions. 

Before I do that, I would like to ex- 
press my own views on this matter. Al- 
though I have serious concerns about 
the changes in our legislative process 
that might be set into motion as a re- 
sult of House Resolution 134, I intend 
to vote for this resolution. I believe 
that Americans have the right to know 
what actions their elected representa- 
tives take, including whether or not 
they sign a discharge petition. In an 
age when virtually every other official 
action a Member of Congress takes is 
public information, we simply cannot 
justify retaining a 1930’s-era decision 
that requires the names of Members 
who sign a discharge petition to be 
kept secret until the requisite 218 sig- 
natures have been obtained—no matter 
what we think the consequences might 
be. 
At the same time, at the same time, 
I hope that we act with the understand- 
ing that there is much more to this 
issue than just secrecy versus open- 
ness. By heightening the visibility of 
the discharge process—and, presum- 
ably, its use—we risk seriously under- 
mining the deliberative process that is 
essential to sound lawmaking. It is my 
hope that we will open the question of 
whether other changes should be made 
in the discharge process in the weeks 
or months ahead, to ensure that it re- 
mains the last-resort procedure it has 
been throughout its history. 

We cannot say with any certainty 
whether the discharge process will be 
used more frequently when signatures 
are public, but it seems highly likely 
that special-interest groups—especially 
those with the resources to mobilize 
their followers and obtain time on the 
arwaves—will begin routinely urging 
Members not just to cosponsor bills, 
but also to sign discharge petitions on 
them. A Member might want to co- 
sponsor a bill to show support and urge 
action on a proposal, but might not 
want to sign a discharge petition on it 
because he or she wants committee 
consideration of it before it goes to the 
floor. But groups supporting a bill are 
likely to demand that Members do both 
to show that they are truly committed 
to a proposal. 

Legislating by discharge on a routine 
basis is something that I would think 
even the most enthusiastic proponents 
of disclosure would not want to see. By 
bypassing committee consideration, 
hearings, input from experts, amend- 
ments, the work done by the Members 
who know the issue in more depth than 
the rest of us do, and, most important, 
giving members of the public sufficient 
time to make their views known, we 
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would be bypassing the process that is 
so essential to producing a good legis- 
lative product. The result of 
shortcircuiting the process in this 
manner is likely to be laws that are 
not well thought out, or that benefit 
special interests at the expense of 
other Americans. Many Americans 
think that these are already problems 
with the laws we pass; if discharge is 
used more frequently, they will find 
these problems to be much, much 
worse. 

I would like to share some of the 
thoughts expressed about the likely ef- 
fects of disclosure by the witnesses at 
the September 14 hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Rules of the House. 

Hyde Murray, who served as counsel 
to the Republican leadership here in 
the House for many years, warned that 
there would be unintended con- 
sequences of publicizing the signatures 
on discharge petitions, and noted that 
Republicans as well as Democrats have 
an interest in preserving the delibera- 
tive quality of the House of Represent- 
atives. He predicted that disclosure of 
signatures would lead to intense 
politicization and lobbying and ex- 
pressed the fear that liberals would use 
the discharge process to obtain votes 
on popular social programs, while con- 
servatives would use it to push popular 
tax breaks, and that the result would 
be less fiscal discipline than there is 
now. Peter Robinson, who served as a 
top aide to Democratic leaders here in 
the House, also expressed fears that 
costly legislation benefiting special in- 
terests would be easier to get through 
the House if names on discharge peti- 
tions are public. 

Thomas Mann, a noted congressional 
scholar from the Brookings Institu- 
tion, said that the discharge petition 
“was never, and never should be, de- 
signed as another means by which out- 
side groups can pressure Members into 
forcing action on a piece of legislation; 
it was a way of dealing with the arbi- 
trary exercise of power inside the 
chamber.’ He warned: 

Publicizing the signatures on discharge pe- 
titions before a majority is achieved would 
increase the pressure on Members to take 
the politically safe action in the face of in- 
tense outside lobbying. It could well lead to 
the routinization of the discharge petition as 
an alternative agenda-setting mechanism in 
the House, diminishing the deliberative role 
of committees and weakening the ability of 
the majority party leadership to manage the 
floor. It would encourage Government by 
plebiscite, a far cry from the republican form 
of government designed so brilliantly by the 
Framers. 

Norman Ornstein, the American En- 
terprise Institute’s leading congres- 
sional scholar who shared the views of 
Mr. Mann, expressed particular concern 
about disclosure of signatures creating 
a referendum-type process resulting in 
horrific debate which doesn’t focus on 
tradeoffs, and where there is no oppor- 
tunity for amendment. He predicted 
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that special interest groups would 
quickly learn how to use the discharge 
process and that, as a result, the House 
would pass legislation which increases 
the Federal budget deficit. 

Roger Davidson, professor of govern- 
ment and politics at the University of 
Maryland, pointed out that the dis- 
charge procedure is ill suited for the 
process of legislative deliberation. It 
bypasses the crucial and time-consum- 
ing phases of hearings, negotiations, 
and markups that are needed to turn 
raw proposals into acceptable legisla- 
tion, or to expose a proposal’s fatal 
flaws or narrow support. The procedure 
itself provides inadequate debate and 
short circuits amendments. It also fails 
to address the phenomenon of multiple 
referrals, which apply to more than a 
third of all legislation introduced in 
the House. 

Steven Smith, a professor of govern- 
ment from the University of Minnesota 
who has written extensively on con- 
gressional procedures, said that he saw 
“no evidence that the current rule has 
prevented the House in recent Con- 
gresses from acting on measures that a 
majority of Members personally be- 
lieve should be adopted.” He expressed 
the concern that by disclosing names 
on discharge petitions, “the House 
would be moving perilously close to 
government by opinion poll. The Con- 
gress is four-fifths of the way there as 
it is." 

There were also witnesses who felt 
otherwise—that disclosing signatures 
would bring positive changes to the 
House, including greater accountabil- 
ity and democracy to the internal pro- 
cedures of the House. David Mason of 
the Heritage Foundation said that dis- 
charge petitions are more often a 
means to induce deliberation than to 
cut it short. He also said that ‘the best 
way to combat special interests is 
through the diffusion of power and 
openness in its exercise.” 

The president of Citizens Against 
Government Waste, Thomas Schatz, 
countered the predictions of witnesses 
who said that disclosing names of sign- 
ers would result in less fiscal dis- 
cipline, saying that ‘‘most of the legis- 
lation that will come from filing dis- 
charge petitions will be reform legisla- 
tion that will favor taxpayers and work 
against special interests.” And James 
Gattuso, representing Citizens for a 
Sound Economy, echoed his comments, 
stating that disclosing signatures 
would decrease, rather than increase, 
the power of special interests. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE], 
the sponsor of House Resolution 134, 
who also testified in our hearings, pre- 
dicted that discharge petitions would 
not be used routinely, even when 
names are disclosed; that it was such 
an arduous task to get 218 signatures 
on a petition that successful discharge 
efforts would continue to be infre- 
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quent. Let us hope that he is right and 
that our worst fears about this change 
to not come to pass. 

If they do, however, if the discharge 
process is used frequently, even rou- 
tinely, to obtain floor votes on bills, I 
do hope that we will respond by mak- 
ing the necessary changes to restore 
the process to its historic role as a 
means of last resort to obtain floor 
consideration of a measure that a ma- 
jority of Members want to vote on. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BEILENSON] for his remarks. 

I yield 1 minute, Mr. Speaker, to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BUYER]. 

Mr. BUYER. Mr. Speaker, I came 
here to compliment the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE] for his re- 
form-minded measures to open up the 
House to more democratic measures, 
and I am also touched by the words of 
the chairman of the subcommittee. I 
want him to know as a very reform 
minded new Member to this institution 
that I also do not want to see the dis- 
charge petition process be used as an 
end run around the committee process. 
If that ever happens, I will jump in and 
help lead a fight with the gentleman to 
stop that form of process. 

I want to let the gentleman know 
that when he mentions special inter- 
ests, and now looks at who are on those 
petitions, and if he wants to say, 
“STEVE, you are representing a special 
interest," the special interests I rep- 
resent now are those who want term 
limitations, a true line-item veto, and 
a balanced budget amendment, which I 
see as the interests of the American 
people, and not any particular special 
interests. 

The gentleman has me on some of the 
issues, and I look forward to working 
with him on them. 

Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUYER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
other speakers this morning in thank- 
ing the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] for his efforts. I have learned 
of this through the line-item veto work 
a number of us have done this coming 
year with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON] and other fresh- 
men. 

As I talked to people back home in 
Buffalo and western New York, they 
are astounded that this law existed. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] and others, and all that are 
working for it, will lift the veil of se- 
crecy. Today I want to thank every- 
body involved, and especially the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. INHOFE]. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
QUINN] for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 


gentleman from Florida (Mr. BILI- 


RAKIS]. 
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Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, as we all know, in re- 
cent years, the public’s confidence in 
their Representatives has plummeted. 
It is clear that the American people are 
dismayed at the workings of Congress. 
They want reform in many ways, and 
particularly a National Legislature 
that acts responsibly and in the open. 

The Florida Sunshine Law requires 
that meetings of all elected officials at 
all levels be held in open forums. Flo- 
ridians at least have the benefit of ac- 
countability because their legislators 
do not meet behind closed doors. There 
is no reason to think that the Amer- 
ican public would be negatively im- 
pacted by lifting an arcane House rule 
that keeps the names of Members who 
sign discharge petitions secret. 

We must restore the public’s con- 
fidence in Congress. I urge my col- 
leagues to support House Resolution 
134. It is a good first step toward true 
reform of the Congress. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MCKEON]. 
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Mr. MCKEON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
history is being made. I commend the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] for his, tireless efforts which 
have brought us to this momentous oc- 
casion today. 

I came to Congress as a member of a 
class which had, and continues to have, 
hope to reform this institution. Unfor- 
tunately we have found that Congress 
doesn’t always function in the best in- 
terest of the American people and 
that's not easy to change. I am pleased 
to note that of the first 35 Members to 
sign discharge petition No. 2 to bring 
House Resolution 134 to the House 
floor, 29 are members of the Republican 
freshman class. 

This resolution is one of 19 items our 
Republican freshman class included in 
its congressional reform package. As a 
result of this breakthrough, we may 
now see the opportunity to bring other 
issues of vital importance to the floor; 
such as a balanced budget amendment, 
term limits, and a true line-item veto. 

Mr. Speaker, today brings a hope 
that we can continue to enact congres- 
sional reforms desired by the American 
people. With this victory, the Congress 
will hopefully begin to rebuild its trust 
with the citizenry it governs. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire from the majority side 
if they would like to use any of the re- 
mainder of their time. I would like to 
conclude debate, and I would advise the 
gentleman that at the conclusion of 
my remarks I will move the previous 
question. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dently some of my speakers have been 
persuaded by the gentleman’s elo- 
quence. I am our only remaining speak- 
er. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair would point out that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
INHOFE] has the right to close debate. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. COBLE]. 

Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for his tire- 
less effort in this matter. 

I have no prepared text because I did 
not know I was going to speak until 
right now. But one feature about this 
body that continues to perplex me, Mr. 
Speaker, is the fact that we do things 
up here in funny ways. 

For example, we spend money we do 
not have. We do it every day and con- 
tinue to do it. 

The same sort of analogy applies to 
the discharge petition. The discharge 
petition is to my right. Names appear 
thereon. But no one can find out whose 
names appear on that discharge peti- 
tion. That is top secret and no one can 
be cleared for it. The media cannot get 
it. Members outside of this body can- 
not get it. 

There is something obviously espe- 
cially religious or sanctified about it, 
and this move by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma will remove this veil of se- 
crecy. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself my remaining 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not ask others to 
join me in opposition to Mr. INHOFE’s 
proposal. 

All I have gained from opposing this 
measure is: Harsh editorials, the worst 
names I have ever been called, pickets, 
and a measure of notoriety I could 
never have imagined. I have even been 
called a sofa—whatever that means. 

But I would hate to see political cam- 
paigns, and careers, decided on this 
issue when the real debate ought to be 
about issues that impact people, issues 
like jobs, health care, and education. 

Mr. Speaker, let me close by quoting 
from a recent article which appeared in 
the Boston Herald:. 

The Founding Fathers believed that it 
should be difficult for Government to do 
things to us. New laws, new taxes, new regu- 
lations, sending our children to die in foreign 
wars—these were things that required care- 
ful deliberation. The rule was simple: Except 
in crisis, Government should not be allowed 
to act, goaded neither by central power nor 
public whim. Not so long ago, conservatives 
who feared a bold and aggressive Govern- 
ment repeated over and over again, like a 
mantra, ‘This is a republic not a democ- 
racy.” It is a healthy thing to remember. 

Every action the Federal Government 
takes affects more than a quarter of a billion 
Americans. Conservatives would be well ad- 
vised to protect the effectiveness of a process 
that allows them to overcome obstruction 
without sacrificing the deliberation which is 
essential to liberty. 

That quote was from Mickey Ed- 
wards, former Republican Congressman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself my remaining time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
one comment about the quote by 
Chairman MOAKLEY from the Boston 
Herald. The Boston Herald also edito- 
rialized in favor of this, and I quote: 
“Inhofe filed a bill to help clean up this 
vile system by opening the discharge 
petition process to public scrutiny.’’ So 
I do appreciate the gentleman bringing 
up the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been three 
basic objections that have come to our 
attention. One is if we do, then the lob- 
byists and special interests will find 
out what this is all about, and what we 
are doing around here. If we carry that 
to its logical conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
we would turn off those cameras, we 
would say let us lock the doors. We do 
not want anybody in the galleries to 
find out what we are doing in here. We 
would close our committee rooms so 
they would not know what was going 
on. We would close all of our hearings 
so that the public could not go in 
there, and then lobbyists would not 
know what we are doing around this 
place. 

I would suggest that lobbyist are the 
last ones who want this reform, be- 
cause it is a lot easier to lobby one in- 
dividual who happens to be a Member 
than it is some 30 Members out there 
wandering around. Special interests 
flourish on two things: secrecy and 
concentration of power. And this sim- 
ple one-sentence resolution ends both. 

Second, they say somehow this is 
going to impair the committee system. 
You know, I hope it does. We need to 
change the committee system. It needs 
shaking up a little bit. 

I think a system that allows the 
chairman to dominate the agenda and 
shut out certain causes from even 
being heard, let alone voted on, is not 
one that is healthy. But this will not 
circumvent the process, and the best 
evidence of this, and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BEILENSON] men- 
tioned this, is the House Resolution 
134. House Resolution 134 is the first 
resolution really to be using the new 
system, because I made it abundantly 
clear when I introduced it, and when I 
filed my discharge petition that I was 
going to violate the House precedent 
and release to the Well Street Journal 
the names of those who did not sign. 

Now I introduced this House Resolu- 
tion 134 on March 18. Then we went the 
requisite 30 legislative days, even 
though it was not necessary because it 
was the Committee on Rules. But I 
went ahead and did it anyway to make 
this point. Then on May 27 we filed the 
discharge petition. Here it is Septem- 
ber 28, more than 6 months later, and 
this is as quickly as it could happen. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if 
a chairman is not willing to give a 
hearing and report out a bill in 6 
months, then perhaps we do need to 
change the system a little bit. 
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But I am concerned about one thing, 
and that is that there have been some 
rumors floating around that if this 
passes, or I should say when it passes 
because it will today, certainly with 
the newfound support of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BEILENSON], which 
I appreciate very much, that the lead- 
ership may meet in January 1995 and 
offer some type of dramatic restric- 
tions to the discharge-petition process. 
If that happens, yes, there will be a 
rush to get in the next 18 months or 15 
months, to get discharge petitions in 
under the system we are going to adopt 
today. So I would like to emphasize 
that. And I think the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BEILENSON] mentioned 
this too as something that could hap- 
pen, and I am today, and want the 
RECORD to clearly report this, I am 
asking the leadership to give us their 
assurance that they will not consider 
massive changes in the discharge-peti- 
tion process in January 1995, which 
would set off an unhealthy flow of dis- 
charge petitions because of the very 
impairment of the committee system 
that they seem to be so concerned 
about today. 

Third, the objection is that of bad 
law. I do not quite understand this, be- 
cause bad law is in the eyes of the be- 
holder. Is a budget-balancing amend- 
ment to the Constitution bad law? Is a 
true line-item veto bad law? Is true 
tort-liability reform bad law? 

Right now we are concerned about 
the flight of jobs into other countries, 
and one of the speakers, I do not re- 
member which one, addressed this, and 
it is true. Product liability causes us to 
be noncompetitive in a global environ- 
ment. And we are going to have to do 
something about product liability. Yes, 
I think that is good law, and that could 
very well come out with this. 

We are talking about health reform. 
And when the President made his glori- 
ous speech the other day he did not say 
anything other than restricting attor- 
neys to 33 percent on real medical and 
malpractice reform. 
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Last year we spent $29 billion on 
judgments and for defensive costs. And 
that is passed on to all the people. So 
is that bad law? No, I do not think that 
is bad law. I think that is good law and 
we should do it. Who knows, we may 
even come up with term limitation. 

Now, that may be bad law in the eyes 
of the majority, in the eyes of the lead- 
ership, but I think and I know the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MCCOLLUM], 
who has been working this cause for 
many years—we have been working to- 
gether on this cause for many years— 
agrees that it is good law, and the vast 
majority of the people in America want 
it. 

Who knows, we may even have a 
school-prayer amendment. 

The fallacy of bad law, the bad-law 
argument, is that of definition. It is 
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what in the eyes of the leadership is 
bad law. Now, four times in history 
this process has been used, once in 1938 
for a labor law, once in 1946 for a rule. 
In 1960—and I have to mention this be- 
cause this was during the years of the 
founding of the Democrat Study Group, 
the liberal branch of the Democratic 
Party—this happened in 1960. So you 
see today is not the first time in his- 
tory a Member has openly and admit- 
tedly violated the House precedent by 
disclosing the names. I am the second 
one, the first one is Emmanuel Celler, 
who in 1960 could not get his bill out of 
the House Committee on Rules. He 
filed a discharge petition and he tried 
everything possible, and finally, with 
the help of the Democrat Study Group, 
they were able to go right up there to 
where the locked drawer is and memo- 
rize the names, one went up after the 
other until they finally had all the 
names on the discharge petition in 
1960, and they released those names to 
the New York Times, and the New 
York Times published those names. 

The next day, they came down and 
they got the 218th signature. So that 
released, by the way, the bill that is 

* known today as the civil rights bill of 
1960. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I have to make one 
address to the fact that people are 
talking about passing bills by radio 
talk shows. I wish there were time to 
name all the newspapers, all the 100 
newspapers have editorialized for this. 
We have over 100 associations who are 
behind this, not just the obvious ones, 
like the American Family Association, 
the American Taxpayers Union, United 
We Stand America, who is very big and 
helpful, but many others. 

So, in this remaining minute I would 
like to share with you something that 
I feel very strongly about. Quite often 
on this floor a great Democrat is 
quoted; his name is Thomas Jefferson. 
Thomas Jefferson said, 

Never suffer a thought to be harbored in 
your mind which you would not avow openly. 
When tempted to do anything in secret, ask 
yourself if you would do it in public. If you 
would not, be sure it is wrong. 

The other day I was down at the 
House recording studio doing a show 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
EWING], and I noticed on the wall was a 
poster. The poster had two silhouettes. 
The silhouette, one of them was of the 
Capitol and the other was of a great 
American Alexander Hamilton. In- 
scribed on that it said, "In this Nation, 
sir, the people govern.” It did not say 
that the people govern in secrecy, it 
did not say that the chairman of the 
Rules Committee governs, it did not 
say that the Speaker governs. They 
said, “In this Nation, sir, the people 
govern.” 

That is what this is all about today. 
We are going to return the agenda of 
Government to the people of America 
and destroy the 63-year-old veil of se- 
crecy forever. 
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Ms. BROWN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today in opposition to House Resolution 134. 

Although this resolution will mean good 
headlines for the Members who support the 
bill, there are few among us who think this 
legislation represents good policy. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 134 will 
send bills directly to the House floor for a vote 
and bypass any and all committee review. 
One of the best ways to learn about legislation 
is to sit through a committee hearing and 
hear, first hand, how certain legislation will af- 
fect ordinary Americans. 

How can we expect Members to intelligently 
vote on a bill that has had no hearings, no 
markup and no committee consideration what- 
soever? Could you imagine voting on some- 
thing as complex as the Department of De- 
fense authorization or the budget reconciliation 
bill without full committee hearings? As ludi- 
crous as the sounds, this is exactly what 
House Resolution 134 will allow. 

Moreover, the groups that are most likely to 
use the new discharge procedure are those 
seeking greater Federal largess, both in the 
form of outlays and special tax breaks. In the 
last six sessions of Congress, one-third of the 
discharge petitions that were filed would have 
increased the deficit by more than $300 billion. 
| don't know how any responsible Member of 
Congress can support that. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 134 rep- 
resents a good sound bite but bad public pol- 
icy. In all good conscience Members cannot 
support this jrresponsible legislation. 

Ms. VELAZQUEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong opposition to House Resolution 134, a 
measure that purports to promote more open- 
ness in this Chamber, but will actually com- 
promise the deliberative process of this Institu- 
tion. 

As Members elected to this Congress, we 
cannot be afraid to explain, to illuminate, and 
to clarify the distortions promoted by an irre- 
sponsible media and grandstanding Members 
who want to ride the wave of reform merely 
for the publicity it will generate. 

lf this measure is adopted, we will see dis- 
charge petitions pushed by big-monied special 
interests who want to circumvent the commit- 
tee process. | am proud to be a member of 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. | selected that committee be- 
cause it has jurisdiction over many of the is- 
sues that are pivotal to my congressional dis- 
trict, such as housing, economic development, 
and consumer protection. | do not wish to par- 
take in any alleged reform that will weaken my 
position as a member of that committee, 
weaken my standing as a Member of Con- 
gress, and therefore compromise my ability to 
serve my constituents and their otherwise 
voiceless views. 

By exposing to public pressure a very ex- 
ceptional vehicle that allows measures to 
come directly to the floor, without the benefit 
of committee debate, we endanger thoughtful 
and full consideration of policy proposals. 

| would have supported an alternative that 
was floated by some Members which would 
have allowed the disclosure of names on a 
discharge petition without undermining the 
committee process. Under this proposal, when 
a discharge petition acquired the mandatory 
218 cosponsors, the Committee with jurisdic- 
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tion for the legislation would have been re- 
quired to act on that legislation within a 
prompt but reasonable timeframe, such as 60 
days. This approach would have lifted the so- 
called veil of secrecy and would have un- 
corked bottled-up legislation, but it would have 
protected committee deliberation and the pub- 
lic debate of legislation. 

Unfortunately, that proposal is not before us. 
Therefore, | am compelled to oppose this 
House Resolution and | urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in strong support of House Resolution 134 and 
the reform of he discharge petition process. 

Throughout my brief time in Congress | 
have been a strong proponent of congres- 
sional accountability. Passage of discharge 
petition reform is necessary at this time if 
Members are to be truly accountable to their 
constituents. What better way to ensure this 
accountability than to require that Members 
work toward passage of legislation that we all 
tell our constituents we support? 

Far too often, Members cosponsor legisla- 
tion that they know will never come to the floor 
for a vote. They are able to outwardly support 
a measure while refusing to actually work to- 
ward its passage through committee action or 
the discharge process. | think this is a sham 
that needs to be ended and it will be when 
this legislation is passed by the House today. 

| commend Mr. INHOFE for his courage in 
bringing this matter to the attention of the pub- 
lic who will benefit from the consideration of 
such important legislation as term limits, line- 
item veto, and balanced budget amendment. 
These are issues that have been bottled up 
for years at the committee level but need to 
be considered and passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

| hope that my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle see the importance of passage of 
this legislation and will join me in voting aye 
on House Resolution 134. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of House Resolution 134. The dis- 
charge petition was adopted in 1910 to move 
legislation pigeon holed in committee to the 
House floor. Once 218 Members sign the peti- 
tion, the bill can proceed to the floor for a 
vote. However, the discharge petition rarely 
achieves its purpose, largely because the 
names of those who sign discharge petitions 
are kept secret. Of the 393 bills for which dis- 
charge petitions were filed between 1937 and 
1986, only 19 were ever discharged. | am 
proud to cosponsor and support passage of 
House Resolution 134 as a partial remedy for 
this inequity. 

House Resolution 134 would make the 
names on a discharge public as soon as the 
Members sign it. This would prevent Members 
from engaging in the double speak of telling 
their constituents they support a bill while re- 
fraining from signing the discharge petition 
that would bring the bill to the floor. 

Some of my colleagues argue that House 
Resolution 134 will increase the power of nar- 
row, special interests. Openness and account- 
ability, however, act to undermine ihe power 
of special interest groups, not to enhance that 

er. 

| believe that this is another step toward our 
goal of reforming Congress to make it more 
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democratic and equitable. Across America, 
people are saying that Congress needs to be 
more open to the people and held accountable 
for its legislative activities. 

For these reasons, | am proud to support 
House Resolution 134, Congressman INHOFE's 
bill to make public the names of Members who 
have signed discharge petitions. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of House Resolution 134, the resolution which 
will amend House rules to make signatures on 
discharge petitions public. Having served in 
this body over 6 years and watched the defeat 
of numerous rules changes put forward by the 
minority to increase accountability, | believe 
action on this front is long overdue. 

Most Members in this body were not here in 
the 1970's when the House adopted sunshine 
rules to open committee meetings, hearings 
and conferences. But we know the reason 
they did so—to put an end to a government 
tun in secrecy. We know from firsthand experi- 
ence that the operations of this institution have 
not been impaired by public access to our de- 
cisionmaking process. In fact, Congress has 
flourished under this system which encour- 
ages maximum citizen input and involvement. 

Despite the success of the sunshine initia- 
tives, vestiges of secrecy remain in this institu- 
tion. It is time for us to open the rest of the 
doors and complete the job which began near- 
ly 20 years ago. If it is the will of our constitu- 
ents that certain legislation be brought for- 
ward, as representatives we should have the 
tools to help make that happen. In a democ- 
racy, there is no basis for granting a few se- 
lect House leaders the ability to thwart a ma- 
jority of the American people. 

Some of those leaders are opposing this 
resolution on the grounds that it will allow spe- 
cial interests to manipulate the legislative 
process. The truth is that special interests now 
have a greater say than many Members in de- 
termining the subject and structure of commit- 
tee hearings and action. The special interests 
that channel the bulk of their lobbying re- 
sources on committee chairs have plenty of in- 
fluence on the decisionmakers. House Resolu- 
tion 134 simply levels the playing field by giv- 
ing the American people and their Represent- 
atives the ability to propel important legislation 
forward. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate marks a historic 
occasion. With the appropriate support House 
Resolution 134 will pass and this will be re- 
membered as one of the House's finer hours. 
| urge my colleagues to support this measure 
as a gesture of confidence in the American 
public and a down payment on congressional 
reform. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
my election to Congress in May, | was the 
39th Member of Congress to sign the dis- 
charge petition to force the bill before us to a 
vote in the full House. | am proud to stand as 
a cosponsor of this legislation that my col- 
league from Oklahoma has introduced, be- 
cause | believe it is good Government meas- 
ure long overdue. 

It amazes me that at a time when the Amer- 
ican people are demanding more openness in 
Government, there exists a secret process 
that allows some Members of the House to 
have unfair control over whether or not a bill 
will be considered by Congress. Americans 
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are tired of wondering why needed reforms 
never seem to make their way to the full 
House for a vote. And this anachronistic rule 
has a lot to do with why this happens. 

The legislation we are considering today will 
fundamentally alter the way things work in 
Congress, helping to restore openness to the 
legislative process and make it more respon- 
sive to the American people. 

Open discharge procedures have worked 

successfully in all 50 States legislatures with- 
out jeopardizing the committee systems. There 
is no reason why the same openness should 
not work well in Congress. No longer will a 
Member be able to tell his constituents “I'm for 
this bill” and then refuse to sign the petition to 
discharge it from committee. The American 
people have a right to know where their elect- 
ed representatives stand. Secrecy on dis- 
charge petitions should not act as an easy 
cover for Members who do not want to vote 
for legislation that is already popular with the 
electorate. What Congress needs is greater 
accountability and greater openness, not se- 
crecy. 
Clearly, the current system gives more 
power to special interests by allowing them to 
focus the bulk of their lobbying resources on 
the handful of House leaders and committee 
chairs who exert the most influence over the 
process. 

It’s high time that Congress puts an end to 
secrecy and begins to show its commitment to 
openness and accountability. Americans be- 
yond the beltway deserve to see for them- 
selves which Members have been holding 
things up in the House. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Speaker, | rise in op- 
position to the Inhofe resolution and do so 
knowing full well that many of my constituents 
will be angry with this decision. While the 
overwhelming majority of my colleagues will 
most likely bow to the public pressure created 
by the Wall Street Journal and radio showman 
and Congress basher Rush Limbaugh and 
support this measure, that does not make it a 
good decision for the Congress or for the 
American people. 

This measure is not about secrecy, as Mr. 
Limbaugh and other proponents would have 
us believe. Everyone in this body realizes that 
the discharge petition is a little used and rath- 
er arcane procedure that has little impact on 
the legislative process. | don’t dispute that 
many Members of Congress cosponsor politi- 
cally popular but dubious measures, while se- 
cretly hoping that it dies in committee. How- 
ever, enacting this measure is not going to 
end that practice and everyone here knows 
that. 

More important, enactment of the Inhofe 
resolution will be to encourage the wider and 
more frequent use of the discharge petition, 
effectively undercutting the deliberative proc- 
ess that has evolved over our Nation’s history. 
The use of the discharge petition to force 
measures onto the floor without any public 
hearing or committee consideration and with- 
out the option of amendment will essentially 
create the ultimate closed rule. It is worth not- 
ing that many of the strongest proponents of 
this measure are those regularly condemning 
closed rules on measure they oppose. 

In closing, | would like to enter into the 
RECORD a powerful statement of opposition to 
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the Inhofe resolution. It is a column written by 
the noted experts on Congress, Thomas Mann 
and Norman Ornstein, which ran in the Wash- 
ington Post on September 27. They point out 
how the adoption of this measure will only 
serve to encourage government by plebiscite. 
While that would serve the purposes of those 
who regularly bash the Congress, it could 
have a very negative impact on the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the Congress to study 
and deliberate on issues rather than to simply 
respond to the political winds of the moment. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 27, 1993] 

No SMOKE, NO BARONS - 
(By Thomas Mann and Norman Ornstein) 


There is no surer way to induce an edi- 
torial knee to jerk than to evoke the word 
“secrecy.” And knees jerked all over the 
country over Rep. Jim Inhofe’s proposal to 
publicize the signatures on discharge peti- 
tions in the House of Representatives before 
a majority is reached. George F. Will's en- 
dorsement of Inhofe (‘‘Smoking Out the Bar- 
ons,"’ op-ed, Sept. 19) is understandable, 
given his unrestrained animus toward the 
contemporary Congress and his single-mind- 
ed pursuit of term limits, but the argument 
advanced by The Post's editorial [Sept. 14] 
was uncharacteristically superficial. 

The Inhofe proposal is very likely to pass 
the House, now that it has obtained the req- 
uisite 218 signatures on the discharge peti- 
tion. Indeed, given the terms by which it was 
defined for the public—ending secrecy, in- 
creasing accountability, restraining the ar- 
bitrary exercise of brute power—an over- 
whelming majority will probably climb 
aboard the bandwagon when faced with a re- 
corded vote. 

But before the seemingly inevitable oc- 
curs, it is worth reflecting on how the dis- 
charge petition came to be the cause celebré 
of congressional reform, what it tells us 
about Congress and the American political 
system, and how this change might reinforce 
and worsen some disturbing trends in our 
politics. 

Inhofe’s proposal is a solution in search of 
a problem, a reform based on a wildly inac- 
curate portrayal of Congress as a closed, se- 
cretive institution dominated by committees 
and party barons and unresponsive to popu- 
lar sentiment. 

The truth is that Congress today is re- 
markably open—probably the most open po- 
litical institution in the world—permeable 
to outside interests and opinion and rel- 
atively unconstrained by autocratic commit- 
tees and party leaders. Members are if any- 
thing hypersensitive to public opinion and 
unduly solicitous of intense opinions from a 
sliver of the electorate, however ephemeral 
they may be. 

The problem with Congress is not insula- 
tion and unresponsiveness—it is pandering 
and symbolic position-taking. Congress and 
its leaders are less inclined and less equipped 
to cool the temporary passions of the public, 
or to withstand the intense views of a dis- 
ciplined, organized special interest minority, 
than ever before. The confidentiality provi- 
sion of the discharge petition rule has been a 
modest shield against those forces; the 
Inhofe change would turn the discharge proc- 
ess into a weapon for them. 

In this case lawmakers and their leaders 
were putty in the hands of Ross Perot, Rush 
Limbaugh and the Wall Street Journal. It 
didn’t matter that almost all serious legisla- 
tive proposals that have genuine support 
among a majority of members find their way 
to the floor; that the discharge petition has 
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worked as a noncontroversial safety valve 
enabling a majority of members to prod leg- 
islative action when they believe the leader- 
ship is inappropriately thwarting action; and 
that adopting the Inhofe proposal would 
make a provision designed to be a last resort 
into a routine one and increase pressure on 
members to take politically safe but sub- 
stantively damaging positions in the face of 
intense outside single-issue lobbying, dis- 
couraging deliberation and encouraging a 
government by plebiscite. Once the public 
passions were fanned and the agenda set in 
simplistic, anti-secrecy terms, there was lit- 
tle opportunity for genuine discussion and 
debate about the need for this rules change 
and its possible consequences. 


This episode is emblematic of what ails 
Congress today and why it is so difficult to 
pursue constructive reforms. An angry but 
inattentive public is too easily manipulated 
by Congress-bashers pursuing their own par- 
tisan and ideological agendas. Members of 
Congress are too willing to sacrifice the 
well-being of their institution in order to ad- 
vauce or protect their individual political 
positions back home. Congressional leaders 
are too slow to see the threats to the basic 
integrity of Congress, insensitive to the gen- 
uine rights and prerogatives of the minority 
party, and too reluctant to act decisively to 
deal with the underlying problems. And edi- 
tors, eager to be on the side of the angels, 
buy the ‘‘reform" agenda of self-styled public 
interest groups and reformers without think- 
ing through the consequences of what they 
support. 

Tronically, if the undue sway of leadership 
bullies on rank-and-file members is the prob- 
lem, as many Inhofe supporters believe, the 
most constructive change in the discharge 
petition rule would have been more, not less, 
secrecy—the complete confidentiality of sig- 
natures, so that neither leaders, chairmen 
nor outside interests would know which 
members had signed petitions to pull bills 
from their committees, and could not exact 
retribution. But that kind of change would 
not have mobilized United We Stand troops 
around the country, energized the army of 
radio talk show hosts or raised much money 
in direct-mail appeals by anti-Congress 
groups, Inhofe and his allies have intimi- 
dated the House to act and succeeded at 
stinging and embarrassing Congress’s senior 
leaders, Now we have to figure out how to 
limit the damage done to deliberative de- 
mocracy. 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 384, nays 40, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 8, as 
follows: 


Ackerman 
Allard 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus (FL) 
Bachus (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 


Cardin 


Collins (GA) 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 
Cramer 


Dooley 


(Roll No. 458) 
YEAS—384 


English (OK) 


Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 


Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 

Furse 
Gallegly 
Gallo 


Herger 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kim 
King 
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Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 

Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Linder 


McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Menendez 


Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 


Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
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Portman Scott Taylor (NC) 
Poshard Sensenbrenner Tejeda 
Price (NC) Serrano Thomas (CA) 
Pryce (OH) Shaw Thomas (WY) 
Quillen Shays Thompson 
Quinn Shepherd Thornton 
Rahali Shuster Thurman 
Ramstad Sisisky Torkildsen 
Ravenel Skaggs Torricelli 
Reed Skeen Traficant 
Regula Skelton Tucker 
Reynolds Slattery Upton 
Richardson Slaughter Valentine 
Ridge Smith (MI) Vento 
Roberts Smith (NJ) Volkmer 
Roemer Smith (OR) Vucanovich 
Rogers Smith (TX) Walker 
Rohrabacher Snowe Walsh 
Ros-Lehtinen Solomon Waters 

Spence Waxman 
Rostenkowski Spratt Weldon 
Roth Stearns Wheat 
Roukema Stenholm Whitten 
Rowland Stokes williams 
Royce Strickland Wilson 
Sanders Studds Wise 
Sangmeister Stump Wolf 
Santorum Stupak Woolsey 
Sarpalius Sundquist Wyden 
Sawyer Swett Wynn 
Saxton Swift Young (AK) 
-Schaefer Synar Young (FL) 
Schenk Talent Zeliff 
Schiff Tanner Zimmer 
Schroeder 
Schumer Taylor (MS) 

NAYS—40 

Abercrombie Gonzalez Roybal-Allard 
Bishop Hillard sh 
Brooks Klink Sabo 
Brown (FL) Lewis (GA) Smith (IA) 

Mazzoli Stark 
Clayton McKinney Torres 
Collins (IL) Meek Unsoeld 
Collins (MI) Moakley Velazquez 
Darden Mollohan Visclosky 
Dingell Murtha Washington 
Edwards (CA) Payne (NJ) Watt 
Fazio Pelosi Yates 
Flake Pickle 
Ford (MI) Rangel 

ANSWERED “PRESENT''—1 
Martinez 
NOT VOTING—8 
Brown (CA) Johnson, E. B. Sharp 
Conyers McDade Towns 
Foglietta Owens 
O 1236 


Ms. PELOSI and Messrs. FLAKE, 
HILLIARD, and LEWIS of Georgia 
changed their vote from ‘‘yea’’ to 
‘nay.’ 

Mr. BARLOW and Mr. BECERRA 
changed their vote from ‘nay’ to 
“yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
resolution just adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). Is there objection the request of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry regarding the 
resolution just adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, is it the 
interpretation of the Chair that the 
resolution just adopted applies only to 
discharge motions filed after adoption 
or that it also applies to discharge mo- 
tions already filed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair believes that the plain reading 
and debate on House Resolution 134, 
along with standard principles of statu- 
tory construction, indicate that the 
language inserted in clause 3 of rule 
XXVII by the resolution should be read 
to apply to both those discharge peti- 
tions already filed as well as to those 
to be filed in the future. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, on the vote 
just taken, I had intended to vote 
“yea.” I was in the House annex office 
where the bells did not ring; the paging 
system did reach me, and I ran, but 
missed the vote. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. Mr. Speaker, during rolicall 
vote No. 458 on H.R. 134 I was unavoid- 
ably detained. Had I been present I 
would have voted “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. Conyers. Mr. Speaker, due to pending 
business in my district, | was unable to make 
the vote today on rollcall No. 458, House Res- 
olution 134. Had | been present, | would have 
voted “no” on the resolution. 


REQUEST FOR APPOINTMENT OF 
CONFEREES ON H.R. 2520, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 2520) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, we 
continue to have very restrictive rules 
coming out of the Committee on Rules, 
and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 
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PROVIDING FOR FURTHER CONSID- 
ERATION OF H.R. 2401, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 254 and ask for its 
further consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

(For resolution, see RECORD of Mon- 
day, September 27, 1993, at page 22603.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FROST] has 20 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] has 5 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH], a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday, at the Unit- 
ed Nations, President Clinton set a new 
course for American foreign policy. It 
is a break with the past and it will 
prove to be momentous. 

The President set forth four criteria 
for U.N. troop involvement in trouble 
spots. They are logical conditions. 
They mirror what many of us in Con- 
gress have been urging. 

What is good for the United Nations 
certainly should be good for the United 
States, too. So let us see how the cri- 
teria set forth by the President apply 
to Somalia. 

In Somalia, is there a real threat to 
international peace? The answer is no. 

Does the Somalia mission have clear 
objectives? Obviously not. 

Can an endpoint be identified? No. 

How much will it cost? No one 
knows, but we do know to this point it 
has cost the American taxpayer over $1 
billion. The President said: 

From now on the United Nations should 
address these and other hard questions for 
every proposed mission before we vote and 
before the mission begins. The United Na- 
tions simply cannot become engaged in 
every one of the world’s conflicts. 

So this will become the Clinton doc- 
trine. The American people will ap- 
plaud him. It is a realistic, pragmatic 
approach. It is a sharp turn away from 
the past helter-skelter policies of let’s 
stick our noses into everybody’s busi- 
ness. 

But as we are so often reminded, ac- 
tions speak louder than words. 

So let us see if the President will 
apply the Clinton doctrine to Somalia. 
That is the test. Foreign entangle- 
ments are like a treadmill. It is dif- 
ficult to simply stop. We no sooner get 
to the end of one intervention than 
some in Congress are pushing us into 
another, So it goes. 
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The President has given us a formula 
for getting off of the treadmill. Let us 
urge him to abide by this blueprint. 

Ever since the first American soldier 
set foot in Somalia, some of us have 
implored the White House to follow 
some plan, some rational approach to 
achieve a realistic goal. Now, if the 
President was sincere in his admonish- 
ment to the United Nations, and I am 
sure he was, why not apply those same 
standards to our country’s overseas in- 
volvements? 

Are American troops’ lives any less 
precious than those of other nations? 
Are not the American taxpayers’ dol- 
lars as hard earned as those of other 
nations? i 

So let us praise the President’s can- 
dor. He has designed a new foreign pol- 
icy paradigm for the United States. It 
will acclimate the United States to the 
new emerging world. It is a new focus 
for our foreign policy. It is long over- 
due, but so necessary. 

Giving a speech at the U.N. is one 
thing. Applying it is something else. It 
is like the blue belt in karate, that’s 
where you do well on the written part. 
Let us help the President apply his new 
doctrine and let us start with Somalia. 

We must have a date certain when we 
will leave Somalia. We should follow 
the President’s blueprint that he set 
forth at the United Nations yesterday. 

Today, United States policy in Soma- 
lia is not in step with the policy enun- 
ciated by the President yesterday. In 
this case, I say “Let Clinton be Clin- 
ton.” The Truman doctrine was correct 
for his day. The Clinton doctrine an- 
nounced yesterday is correct for our 
time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in bringing debate on 
this fourth rule, for this most impor- 
tant bill to come before this body this 
year to a close, I ask Members to vote 
“no” on this restrictive rule, under 
which Members are being gagged. But, 
more than that, I ask Members to vote 
“no” on this defense authorization bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I said on this floor last 
night, when there were hardly any 
Members here, that our military par- 
ticipation in Somalia today is a mon- 
strous folly and we should not be there. 
I ask my colleagues, do they know 
what is going to happen in a week or 
two? I am scared to death that the 
President is going to order 25,000 or 
35,000 American troops into a place 
called Bosnia, where we have no busi- 
ness being. 

When one looks at flash points 
around this world, when one looks at 
what is happening in Russia today, 
when one looks at what is happening in 
Georgia and the other Republics of the 
former Soviet Union, there is chaos 
and virtual anarchy. And this defense 
budget we are about to pass is totally 
inadequate to meet our needs as a na- 
tion if we are confronted with a serious 
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crisis in Russia, on the Middle East, or 
North Korea. 


Mr. Speaker, we should not be send- 
ing our American troops into combat 
anywhere with this kind of funding for 
our defense budget. Members had bet- 
ter vote against the rule, and had bet- 
ter vote against the bill that will fol- 
low it. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 


j r Amendments 

Rule number, dated reported Rule type Bill number and subject submitted 

58, HR. 1: Family and medical leave cos. woe 30 (D-5; R-25) ........ 

$9, HR. 2: National Voter Registration Act .. 

103, HR. 920: Unemployment sation . 

106, HR. 20: Hatch Act amendments ............ 

119, Ma HR. 4: NIH Revitalization Act of 1993 ......... 

. 132, HR. 1335: Emergency supplemental appropri 

i 


33, Mar. 17, 1993 ... 
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200, s 
201, A 
203, A 
206, June 23, 1993 
217, July 14, 1993 
218, July 20, 1993 
220, July 21, 1993 
226, July 23, 1993 
229, July 28, 1993 .... 
230, July 28, 1993 .... 
246, Aug. ` 1993 
248, Sept. 9, 1993 
. 254, Sept. 2 199; 

| Res, 250, Sept. 13, 1993 . 


Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the fourth in a 
series of four rules on this very com- 
plicated, very important bill. The Com- 
mittee on Rules has attempted to be 
fair to all sides and has provided in this 
rule for major issues to be joined on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of this 
rule, so we can proceed to final consid- 
eration of this very important piece of 
defense legislation. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of the fourth and final rule for 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
1994. The rule adopted by the Committee on 
Rules provides full consideration for relevant 
amendments to the bill. 

| know that the committee may come under 
strong criticism for not making in order amend- 
ments by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BURTON] which would have eliminated the re- 
quirement in the bill to establish the Defense 
Women's Health Research Center. A similar 
amendment was offered by the gentlewoman 
from Florida [Mrs. FOWLER] during the Armed 
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Services Committee consideration of the bill 
and was soundly defeated. 

This provision was developed by the Sub- 
committee on Research and Technology of 
the Armed Services Committee, as a key 
method to advance medical research generally 
and to take full advantage of the growing num- 
ber of women in the military. The military 
health care system is unique in that it provides 
care for patients for long periods of time and 
thus is an excellent method to track research 
subjects over the years. 

But the primary reason for establishment of 
the center is that women’s health care re- 
search has been virtually ignored in both the 
military medical community as well as general 
medical community. In 1989, the GAO re- 
ported that women and minorities were not to 
be adequately integrated into research proto- 
cols of the National Institutes of Health. 

Since then, we have learned that women’s 
health research has been severely neglected. 
Women need to know why. They need to 
know why they are more susceptible to dis- 
ease than their male counterparts. They need 
to know why their health is worse than their 
male counterparts, and why certain serious 
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conditions, like cancer, heart disease, and 
sexually transmitted diseases, affect women in 
different ways than they affect men. 


In 1991, the NIH's Office for Research on 
Women’s Health held a major conference to 
identify the outstanding gaps in women’s 
health research. The resulting 300-page report 
lists hundreds and hundreds of unanswered 
questions regarding women’s health. For in- 
stance, why are women more susceptible to 
depression? What can be done to prevent 
gender specific illness, like breast cancer, 
ovarian cancer, and cervical cancer? What ex- 
actly happens to women during menopause, 
and how does hormone replacement therapy, 
a popular prescription for perimenopausal 
women, effects her risks for heart disease, 
cancer, osteoporosis, and depression? In ad- 
dition, the study isolated outstanding gaps in 
our knowledge of reproductive biology, women 
and aging, and women and heart disease. 

Why is this relevant to the military? The mili- 
tary, although carrying a huge research budg- 
et, favors the male research subject over the 
female research subject. When | asked the 
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research, they told me that they were not con- 
ducting any research into heart disease or 
cancer—the two leading causes of death 
among women. Nevertheless, the military is 
undertaking a giant and exciting research 
project on breast cancer—but only after Con- 
gress made them do it last year. Women in 
the military have unique health problems that 
should be addressed by the military health 
care system. 

Establishing a Defense Women's Health Re- 
search Center in the military is a natural. It will 
combine state-of-the-art diagnostic and treat- 
ment technology as developed by the Army 
and other services, with telemedicine, which 
provides direct links between researchers and 
providers around the world, to become the 
leader in women's health research. With 
women composing 11.4 percent of our mili- 
tary, and growing, the military population pro- 
vides a unique opportunity to research and 
study the health of women as they move 
through life. As an added benefit, this knowl- 
edge will benefit women outside the military 
structure. 

Some have charged that the Center is ear- 
marked to go to a certain hospital in my dis- 
trict. This is just not true. 

We did include criteria for selection of a site 
to place this Center. This criteria adds to the 
value of the Center, and | challenge others to 
tell me how this would earmark the Center to 
a certain location. 

| would like to review the criteria included in 
the bill. This section requires the Defense 
Women’s Health Research Center to be lo- 
cated at: 

An Army facility. The Army has great exper- 
tise in medical research and is presently ad- 
ministering the $210 million appropriated last 
year for breast cancer research. The Army 
has done a good job in implementing the pro- 
gram. 

Already in existence on July 1, 1993, with a 
physical plant immediately available to serve 
as headquarters. We don’t want to spend 
years choosing a site and building a new 
building. We want this Center up and running 
as soon as possible. 

With ongoing fellowship and residency pro- 
grams co-located and ongoing with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, a medical school, and a 
city hospital. The Center should not reinvent 
the wheel and should benefit from ongoing 
graduate medical education relationships at a 
wide range of service providers, including: 

Technologically modern laboratories, with 
the capability to include state-of-the-art clinical 
diagnostic instrumentation, data processing, 
telecommunication and data storage systems. 
Who can argue with having modern labs and 
the ability to expand? There exists an exciting 
world of technology that has the potential for 
creating great cost savings and better health 
care. This Center should fully utilize this tech- 
nology to use and share information as tech- 
nology evolves and improves. 

Capability with and capability to effectively 
expand its existing mission in accordance with 
the mission of the Center. We don't want to 
place a center at a facility where its presence 
would be inconsistent with the host hospital. 

Maximum multistate geographic jurisdiction. 
The Center will be a national center and its 
host should also have broad geographic 


reach. We shouldn't limit our vision to a small 
part of the country. 

An existing relationship for the provision of 
services to Native Americans through the In- 
dian Health Service. This gets us more bang 
for our buck. Indian health has been the ig- 
nored stepchild of medical care. This would 
allow DOD research to include and benefit this 
special group, at no extra cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

That's it. Our only agenda is to make wom- 
en's health research another priority in the De- 
partment’s research portfolio. This criteria 
gives proper guidance to the Department of 
Defense to create a Defense Women’s Health 
Research Center at an appropriate Army med- 
ical facility. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge our colleagues to adopt 
the rule. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. The 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 241, nays 
182, not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 459) 
YEAS—241 

Abercrombie Costello Gonzalez 
Ackerman Coyne Gordon 
Andrews (ME) Cramer Green 
Andrews (NJ) Danner Gutierrez 
Andrews (TX) de la Garza Hall (OH) 
Applegate DeFazio Hall (TX) 
Bacchus (FL) DeLauro Hamburg 
Baesler Dellums Hamilton 
Barca Derrick Harman 
Barcia Deutsch Hastings 
Barlow Dicks Hayes 
Becerra Dingell Hefner 
Beilenson Dixon Hilliard 
Berman Dooley Hinchey 
Bevill Durbin Hoagland 
Bilbray Edwards (CA) Hochbrueckner 
Bishop Edwards (TX) Holden 
Blackwell Engel Hoyer 
Bontor English (AZ) Hughes 
Borski English (OK) Hutto 
Brewster Eshoo Inslee 
Brooks Evans Jacobs 
Browder Farr Jefferson 
Brown (CA) Fazio Johnson (GA) 
Brown (FL) Fields (LA) Johnson (SD) 
Brown (OH) Filner Johnson, E.B. 
Bryant Fingerhut Johnston 
Cantwell Flake Kanjorsk! 
Cardin Fogltetta Kaptur 
Carr Ford (MI) Kennedy 
Chapman Ford (TN) Kennelly 
Clay Frank (MA) Kildee 
Clayton Frost Kleczka 
Clement Furse Klein 
Clyburn Gejdenson Kopetski 
Coleman Gephardt Kreidler 
Collins (IL) Geren LaFalce 
Coppersmith Glickman Lambert 
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Manton 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McKinney 
McNulty 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 


Allard 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barrett (NE) 
Barrett (WI) 
Bartlett 


Collins (GA) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 


Dickey 


Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 

Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 

Price (NC) 
Rangel 

Reed 


Reynolds 
Richardson 
Roemer 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 


Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 


NAYS—182 


Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fish 

Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Gallegly 
Gallo 

Gekas 


Hutchinson 
Hyde 


Knollenberg 
Kolbe 

Kyl 

Lazio 

Leach 
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Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 


Taylor (MS) 
Tejeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Washington 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 


Levy 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Livingston 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Manzullo 
McCandless 
McCollum 


Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Molinari 


Ros-Lehtinen 
Roth 
Roukema 
Royce 
Santorum 
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Saxton Snowe Upton 
Schaefer Solomon Vucanovich 
Schiff Spence Walker 
Sensenbrenner Stearns Walsh 
Shaw Stump Weldon 
Shays Sundquist Wolf 
Shuster Talent Young (AK) 
Skeen Taylor (NC) Young (FL) 
Smith (MI) Thomas (CA) Zelift 
Smith (OR) Thomas (WY) Zimmer 
Smith (TX) Torkildsen 

NOT VOTING—10 
Bentley Darden Vento 
Byrne Gibbons Williams 
Condit McDade 
Conyers Owens 
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Mr. COOPER changed his vote from 
“vea"’ to “nay.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2295, 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING AND RELATED PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1994; AND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION ACT, 1993 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight, Septem- 
ber 28, 1993, to file a conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 2295) making appro- 
priations for foreign operations, export 
financing, and related programs for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and making supplemental appropria- 
tions for such programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I 
could not hear, but I presume this is 
not the printing motion that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] 
talked to me about previously. I would 
ask the gentleman, this is not the 
printing motion is it? 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I would tell 
the gentleman this is the printing mo- 
tion. This is not the motion to take up 
the bill. This is just the printing mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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REQUEST TO MAKE IN ORDER ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 
1993, OR ANY DAY THEREAFTER, 
CONSIDERATION OF CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2295, 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING AND RELATED PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1994; AND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION ACT, 1993 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be in order on 
September 29, 1993, or any day there- 
after, to consider the conference report 
to accompany the bill (H.R. 2295) mak- 
ing appropriations for foreign oper- 
ations, export financing, and related 
programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supple- 
mental appropriations for such pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993, and for other purposes, 
that all points of order against the con- 
ference report and against its consider- 
ation be waived, and that the con- 
ference report be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I 
would say that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEy] is not the reason 
for my objection which I am about to 
lodge. It is the Committee on Rules 
and the way they have been bringing 
restrictive rules and violating minority 
rights in this House day after day, 
week after week, and month after 
month. 
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But it has nothing to do with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and I want 
to make that very clear. 

Mr. Speaker, I do object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MAZZOLI). Objection is heard. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE STEPHEN HORN, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nications from the Honorable STEPHEN 
HORN, Member of Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 23, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to inform you, 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House, that I have been served with a sub- 
poena issued in a criminal case pending in 
the United States District Court for the 
Central District of California. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I will make the determinations required 
by the Rule. 

Sincerely yours, 
; STEPHEN HORN, 
Member of Congress. 


September 28, 1993 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 23, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to inform you, 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House, that one former and four current 
members of my staff have been served with 
subpoenas issued in a criminal case pending 
in the United States District Court for the 
Genera! District of California, 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance is 
consistent with the privileges and precedents 
of the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN HORN, 
Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 254 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 2401. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2401) to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1994 for military activities 
of the Department of Defense, to pre- 
scribe military personnel strengths for 
fiscal year 1994, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. DURBIN (Chairman pro tem- 
pore) in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. When 
the Committee of the Whole rose on 
Monday, September 13, 1993, amend- 
ment No. 6 printed in House Report 
103-236 had been disposed of. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 254, no 
further amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute is in order except the amend- 
ments printed in House Report 103-252 
and amendments en bloc described in 
section 3 of House Resolution 254. Pro 
forma amendments for purpose of de- 
bate may be offered only by the chair- 
man or ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Except as specified in sections 2 
through 4 of House Resolution 254, each 
amendment may be offered only in the 
order printed in the report, may be of- 
fered only by a Member designated in 
the report, shall be considered as read, 
shall be debatable for 10 minutes, 
equally divided and controlled by the 
proponent and an opponent of the 
amendment, shall not be subject to 
amendment except as specified in 
House Report 103-252 and shall not be 
subject to a demand for a division of 
the question. 

It shall be in order at any time to 
consider the amendments printed in 
part 1 of House Report 102-252 in the 
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order printed. Such consideration shall 
begin with an additional period of gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to 
section 575 of the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute and 
the amendments printed in part 1 of 
House Report 103-252. 

Debate time shall not exceed 1 hour, 
equally divided and controlled among 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

If more than one of the amendments 
printed in part 1 of House Report 103- 
252 is adopted, only the last to be 
adopted shall be considered as finally 
adopted and reported to the House. 

It shall be in order at any time for 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, or his designee, to 
offer amendments en bloc consisting of 
amendments printed in House Reports 
252 or 236 or germane modifications 
thereof. Amendments en bloc shall be 
considered as read, except that the 
modifications shall be reported. 

Amendments en bloc shall be debat- 
able for 290 minutes, equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, shall not be 
subject to amendment and shall not be 
subject to a demand for a division of 
the question. 

For the purpose of inclusion in 
amendments en bloc, an amendment 
printed in the form of a motion to 
strike may be modified to the form of 
a germane perfecting amendment to 
the text originally proposed to be 
stricken. 

The original proponent of an amend- 
ment included in amendments en bloc 
may insert a statement in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately be- 
fore disposition of the amendments en 
bloc. 

The Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole may postpone until a time 
during further consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole a request for a 
recorded vote on any amendment made 
in order by House Resolution 254. 

The Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole may reduce to not less than 
5 minutes the time for voting by elec- 
tronic device on any postponed ques- 
tion that immediately follows another 
vote by electronic device without in- 
tervening business, provided that the 
time for voting by electronic device on 
the first in any series of questions shall 
not be less than 15 minutes. 

The Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole may recognize for the con- 
sideration of an amendment printed in 
the report out of the order printed, but 
not sooner than 1 hour after the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices announces from the floor a request 
to that effect. 

The Chair will announce the number 
of the amendment made in order by the 
rule and the name of its sponsor in 
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order to give notice to the Committee 
of the Whole as to the order of Rec- 
ognition. 

Pursuant to House Resolution 254, it 
is now in order to debate the subject 
matter of section 575. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SPENCE] will be recognized for 
20 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to indicate that it is my in- 
tention to yield myself 4 minutes and 
then to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MEEHAN] in order that he may 
control that time. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is the author of an im- 
portant amendment in the context of 
this discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will control the remain- 
der of the time of the gentleman from 
California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we arrive at this de- 
bate today on the status of gay men 
and lesbians in the military services 
after much discussion and controversy. 
While the rule governing today’s de- 
bate presents a narrow range of 
choices, I want to reiterate my un- 
equivocal belief that we should perma- 
nently and completely lift any restric- 
tions to military service based on sex- 
ual orientation. Specifically, I believe 
we should allow gay men and lesbians 
to serve in the military—as they have 
for decades—and to allow them to do so 
honestly and openly, the only position 
truly consistent with the military’s ex- 
cellent code of honor. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is possible 
to undertake such a commitment to 
equality and human dignity, while at 
the same time protecting legitimate 
privacy interests of our uniformed per- 
sonnel, and while preserving good order 
and discipline within the ranks. 

While the military cannot be asked 
to lead the way in every effort to im- 
prove our society, it has made signifi- 
cant contributions to such efforts in 
the past: Including efforts to integrate 
our society, to provide expanded oppor- 
tunities to persons with disabilities, 
and to provide new employment vistas 
for women. It seems to me that the 
military could also aid in our society’s 
effort to end the violence and bigotry 
against gay men and lesbians. 

Everyone acknowledges that gay men 
and lesbians serve in the military, 
some with the knowledge of their 
peers, many with great distinction. 
This does not in my humble opinion, 
destroy unit cohesion. Time permit- 
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ting, I would like to explode that cruel 
myth. Examples from other nations 
show that it would not do so if we were 
to embrace this policy. 

I wish we were addressing, Mr. Chair- 
man, this fundamental issue today. I 
offered an amendment in committee 
that would have lifted the ban; it is 
what I believe we should do and should 
do now. I was prepared to seek a rule 
allowing me to offer such an amend- 
ment again today. However, leaders of 
organizations keenly interested in this 
issue have chosen, for reasons of their 
own, to make today’s fight one that fo- 
cuses on whether the Congress should 
codify its views or leave it to the Presi- 
dent to act in this matter. I defer to 
their judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, because today we face 
only the choices before us on the floor, 
I rise to urge my colleagues to accept 
the Meehan proposal. By not codifying 
our actions today, we would allow the 
President the flexibility to work with 
the Joint Chiefs and the service leader- 
ship over the coming months and years 
to find a more comprehensive and equi- 
table solution to expand opportunities 
for all. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
reiterate my view that we should 
choose the goal that will best move to- 
ward achieving equal opportunity for 
all our citizens. All my experiences—as 
a marine, as a psychiatric social work- 
er, and as a Member of this august 
body for nearly 3 years, and a member 
of its Committee on Armed Services— 
lead me to believe that we could do so, 
and do so successfully. Therefore, I 
urge my colleagues to support the 
Meehan proposal. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, today we will consider 
three amendments related to the issue 
of service by homosexuals in the mili- 
tary: One offered by Mr. MEEHAN, one 
offered by Mr. HUNTER, and one offered 
by Mr. SKELTON. 

I support the Hunter and Skelton 
amendments and strongly oppose the 
Meehan amendment. 

I oppose Mr. Meehan’s amendment 
which would strike the existing bipar- 
tisan committee language, in turn 
guaranteeing that Congress will revisit 
this highly disruptive, controversial 
issue year after year after year. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2401 codifies a 
policy regarding homosexuals in the 
military which protects and preserves 
military readiness. I strongly support 
that policy for many reasons, but prin- 
cipally because it reflects: 

The overwhelming judgment of the 
professional military from the ranks of 
the most junior enlisted personnel up 
through general officers; 

The weight of evidence gathered by 
the Armed Services Committee after 
aggressively analyzing and debating, in 
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an open and comprehensive manner, 
the wide range of views expressed by 
all concerned with this issue; 

American public opinion, and cer- 
tainly the views of the vast majority of 
my constituents; 

A proper exercise of Congress exclu- 
sive constitutional authority to pre- 
scribe policies regulating the Armed 
Forces; and 

My own personal, moral and religious 
beliefs that the homosexual lifestyle is 
unnatural and immoral, as well as 
being illegal in some States, and 
should not be legitimized by a cloak of 
acceptability in our society. 

In other forums I have already ad- 
dressed the moral issues that this issue 
has forced my colleagues and me to 
confront. So, I will not elaborate 
today. Let me just say, however, that 
any advocacy of a broader societal ac- 
ceptance of the homosexual lifestyle is 
contrary to my fundamental beliefs. A 
lifetime of experience has only rein- 
forced my position on this issue. Noth- 
ing in all the testimony that I have 
heard in the past year has convinced 
me that my moral values need to be 
changed. 

However, the evidence that was pre- 
sented to both the full committee and 
Mr. SKELTON’s subcommittee did con- 
vince me that: 

The ban on homosexuals serving in 
the military is not a question of civil 
rights, equal rights, or gay rights. The 
courts have consistently upheld the 
military’s right to discriminate based 
on the unique nature of what the mili- 
tary is and what the military does. 

Homosexuality is incompatible with 
military service. Lifting the ban would 
have a negative impact on readiness, 
discipline, and morale. 

Despite the testimony of homo- 
sexuals who had served in the military 
that they wanted nothing more than to 
serve with honor, political activism to 
promote the gay agenda subsequent to 
lifting the ban promised to turn the 
military into a legal, social, and cul- 
tural battleground for years to come 
unless Congress acted to legally pro- 
tect the military by codifying a policy 
governing homosexual service. 

Today, Mr. MEEHAN and his support- 
ers will present a number of arguments 
against codifying the Clinton-endorsed 
Nunn compromise. Many supporters of 
the Meehan amendment will argue that 
we ought not to interfere with the ex- 
ecutive branch’s discretion in this mat- 
ter. As you evaluate such arguments, 
consider that: 

It was the President's own response 
to the political activism of the homo- 
sexual community that helped to pre- 
cipitate this highly contentious and 
disruptive debate that occupied too 
much time already this last 8 months. 

Just prior to marking up this bill, 
the committee held several days of 
hearings on the policy proposed by the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
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and found it deficient in several key 
areas. Consistent with the Senate lan- 
guage, H.R. 2401 simply corrects those 
deficiencies. 

As indicated in the President’s own 
August 4 statement of administration 
policy, the President supports H.R. 2401 
as reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services because and I quote, 
“the bill would support many of the ad- 
ministration’s key defense programs, 
including the administration’s policy 
regarding homosexuals in the mili- 
tary.” And I repeat, in the words of our 
President ‘including the administra- 
tion’s policy regarding homosexuals in 
the military.” 

Finally, I need not remind my col- 
leagues that under article 1, section 8 
of the Constitution, only Congress has 
the mandate to regulate the personnel 
of the Armed Forces. 

For these reasons, I urge you to pro- 
tect military readiness and vote ‘‘no”’ 
on the Meehan amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, regarding the issue of 
homosexuals in the military, I stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the men and 
women who serve in our Armed Forces. 
I stand with General Powell and the 
other Joint Chiefs of Staff. I stand with 
the senior noncommissioned officers 
from each of the services. Each has 
said that the Nunn-Skelton language 
can work. Each strongly endorsed what 
we have done in this bill. If my col- 
leagues care about the people in the 
military, they will support the Skelton 
amendment which is the Nunn-Skelton 
language. 

I rise today to say clearly that 
enough is enough. The issue of homo- 
sexuals in the military has been far too 
divisive, has consumed far too much of 
the Nation’s energy, and has robbed 
this body of far too much of our legis- 
lative agenda. We must put this issue 
behind us; we must do so immediately. 
It is my hope that we will do so today. 

I am happy to announce that a solu- 
tion to the problem is available. There 
is a provision in the bill that codifies a 
workable policy, and my amendment 
codifies a workable policy, but does so 
in a manner that protects the combat 
capability of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, it is supported by the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and General Powell and the other Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the language in this provision 
is identical to that adopted by the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
other body by a vote of 17 to 5 with all 
the committee Republicans voting to 
adopt. Your vote to turn back amend- 
ments to the language that currently 
resides in the bill will keep it identical 
to the language in the other body and 
will put the issue to rest in conference; 
it will not be a conference item. Rath- 
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er, it will be a law that the Attorney 
General, the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense, and a panel of 
constitutional lawyers agree can with- 
stand the challenges in the courts. In 
short, it is a solution that will stand 
the test of time, a solution that cannot 
be altered without coming to the elect- 
ed representatives of the American 
people, to us, Members of Congress of 
the United States. 

What does this provision do in the 
Skelton amendment? 

The provision would set out the fun- 

damental difference between military 
and civilian life and makes clear the 
importance of preserving high stand- 
ards of morale, good order and dis- 
cipline, and unit cohesion that are the 
essence of military capability. It does 
this with 15 congressional findings that 
reflect the results of our hearings here 
in the Armed Services Committee as 
well as in the other body. 
* The provision would require the De- 
partment of Defense to issue regula- 
tions within 90 days which direct sepa- 
ration if the member has: 

Engaged in, attempted to engage in, 
or solicited another to engage in a ho- 
mosexual act. 

States that he or she is a homosexual 
or bisexual, or words to that effect. 

Married or attempted to marry a per- 
son known to be of the same biological 
sex. 

The provision would require the Sec- 
retary of Defense to establish enlist- 
ment and appointment policies that 
are consistent with the policy and to 
conduct briefings upon entry, and peri- 
odically thereafter upon reenlistment, 
that address sexual conduct of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, to include 
the policies prescribed in especially in 
this bill. 

The provision would include the 
sense of Congress that the Secretary of 
Defense should reinstate the procedure 
for asking applicants for enlistment 
and candidates for appointment about 
their sexual orientation, if at some 
time in the future the Secretary of De- 
fense considers it necessary. 
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Mr. Chairman, based on the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs, the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, and the 
services senior enlisted members dur- 
ing recent hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Military Forces and Per- 
sonnel, which I chair, I am convinced 
that the heart of the pre-January 1993 
policy has been preserved in the Nunn- 
Skelton language. The result is a pol- 
icy that will change very little of the 
day-to-day life of service members. It 
is clear to me that the bottom line re- 
mains the same as it always has been: 
Homosexuals will be separated if they 
demonstrate conduct that is disruptive 
to morale and unit cohesion. The lan- 
guage in the bill would place that 
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“heart” of the policy permanently in 
the law. 

As I have stated before, I have long 
been committed to codifying the solu- 
tion to the debate. 

By codifying, we mean putting it into 
the law, the statute books of this coun- 
try. 

In my view, codification is an essen- 
tial step if we hope to put this divisive 
issue behind us. If we decline to codify 
the policy, we will substantially erode 
the ability of the Department of Jus- 
tice to defend the policy against chal- 
lenge in the courts and we will have ef- 
fectively invited litigation from people 
who perceive that the policy lacks the 
committed support of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have elected to sup- 
port the men and women of the Armed 
Forces on this issue, and I believe the 
language in the bill does exactly that. 
The polls I have seen would indicate 
that service members are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of continuing the ban on 
homosexual conduct in the military. 
Two different surveys indicated that 
over 75 percent of the men and women 
in the military believe the ban that ex- 
isted prior to January 1993 should be 
continued. In one of those surveys, a 
remarkable 45 percent indicated that 
they would leave the military if the 
ban was lifted. Such a hemorrhage of 
trained and educated talent is simply a 
risk to our defense capability that Iam 
unwilling to assume. In addition to the 
views of the troops, there are two other 
surveys that reveal that retired flag of- 
ficers oppose the service of homo- 
sexuals at an alarming 90-percent plus 
rate. 

I recently received a letter from re- 
tired Gen. Maxwell R. Thurman, a fig- 
ure well known to this body as an ex- 
traordinary leader and the general who 
led our forces to victory in Panama. He 
is a man I greatly respect. His view 
echoes the testimony of the Joint 
Chiefs and other distinguished retired 
officers to include Gen. Norman 
Schwarzkopf and Lt. Gen. Calvin 
Waller. General Thurman says: 

My own view is that overt homosexuality 
in the Armed Forces, if permitted, will be 
devastating to unit morale, cohesion and, ul- 
timately, unit effectiveness in combat. 

Those are the words of General 
Thurman. 

I, like these other highly respected 
leaders, am very cautious about any 
change that potentially threatens the 
morale and cohesion of our fighting 
force. We must not risk fundamentally 
undermining the best military force in 
our Nation’s history. Second place does 
not count on the battlefield. 

For me personally, the President’s 
initiative has been a disturbing issue. 
My family background is deeply rooted 
in traditional religious values, and 
many of my constituents have sent a 
clear signal that they believe the serv- 
ice of open homosexuals is wrong. Ac- 
cordingly, we must not forget that this 
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policy focuses on the issues of greatest 
concern to service members and carries 
forward key elements of the former 
policy that protects those interests. 

I feel we have achieved our objective 
of a policy that protects the combat 
capability of our military forces and 
the welfare of our men and women in 
uniform, while allowing the services to 
stop asking the question of recruits 
and to exercise greater control in curb- 
ing wasteful inquisition. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that 
this body vote against the two other 
amendments and vote for this Skelton 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
OBEY). The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, after months of heat- 
ed debate, we are finally going to have 
this issue boiled down to three choices. 
Let me take a moment to try to ex- 
plain the implications of each choice. 

If you vote for my amendment, you 
are voting for the compromise pro- 
duced by Les Aspin and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The amendment leaves 
this issue to the executive branch, and 
that is all it does. Unlike the commit- 
tee language offered by Mr. SKELTON, 
my amendment does not dictate the 
military’s personnel policy. 

The Secretary of Defense will con- 
tinue to have the authority to imple- 
ment his directive. That is the same 
way this issue was handled under 
George Bush, Ronald Reagan, and 
every other President since the found- 
ing of the Republic, and I do not think 
the Congress should begin intervening 
in these matters now. 

To attempt to write a law that codi- 
fies this compromise is absurd. How in 
the world are we going to codify some- 
thing like defining when military per- 
sonnel show “the propensity to commit 
a homosexual act.” 

The Congress should not be attempt- 
ing to codify this at all. 

If you vote for the Hunter amend- 
ment, you are voting to add insult to 
injury. The committee language is al- 
ready stacked against civil rights, and 
by requiring the armed services to ask 
the question, the Hunter amendment 
just rubs it in. 

The Skelton amendment offers a tiny 
fig-leaf of “don’t ask” in a policy that 
amounts to a ban-plus. Is that my as- 
sessment? No. Those are the words of 
my friend from Orange County, Mr. 
DORNAN, in Committee. If you vote for 
the Skelton amendment, you are writ- 
ing discrimination into law. 

We have never attempted to codify 
this issue before. I would submit that if 
we codify it now, each and every year 
we will be back here debating this issue 
to change the amendment, to change it 
again if society changes. 

Let us leave it to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the President as Commander 
in Chief. 
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My amendment offers the only grace- 
ful exit from an extremely contentious 
debate. It does not lift the ban at all. 
In fact, if makes no judgment about 
the wisdom of any policy on gays in 
the military except to say that no pol- 
icy on gays in the military should be 
written into law. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. BARTLETT). 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
read from the Constitution of the 
United States: 

The Congress shall have power to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 

To determine whether or not gays 
and lesbians serve in the military is 
clearly the prerogative of the Congress, 
because there is no way to argue that 
this is not a rule or a regulation. 

The Meehan amendment would give 
the authority to the President to de- 
termine this issue. 

This is not the will of the American 
people and it is not the will of this 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of the 
Meehan amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, every month a phe- 
nomenon occurs in this country, and 
that is that thousands of American 
families send their children to serve in 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
They do that knowing that it may be 
very difficult, it may be very dan- 
gerous, and at the least is most incon- 
venient compared with domestic life. 

I think those families do that be- 
cause they believe in duty, honor, and 
country, and they believe that the 
armed services of the United States up- 
hold a moral code that is derived from 
basic values that this country has had 
since its beginning that they be- 
lieve in. 

You know, it is interesting, the other 
night when General Schwarzkopf was 
questioned on a national television 
show, that every caller that called in 
started out or prefaced his remarks 
with, “It’s an honor to talk to you, 
General Schwarzkopf.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I think it is interest- 
ing for us, as Members of Congress, to 
see that when members of our commu- 
nity pass away, their families want 
them to be buried with a military fu- 
neral in many, many instances because 
they believe that is a valuable thing 
that has been given to their country by 
that particular person in serving in 
uniform, and we see that in the homes 
of our constituents where they put up 
the pictures of their loved ones on the 
wall in uniform. They believe that the 
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moral code that the military presently 
holds, and has held for 200 years, is 
right, and that is why President Clin- 
ton hit such a firestorm when he tried 
to change this policy, not just because 
of a few generals in the Pentagon, but 
because of the American people. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
this moral code has persisted since 
1778, when Gen. George Washington or- 
dered, after homosexual activity by 
one of his officers, that that officer be 
drummed out of the Army the next day 
by all the fifers and drummers in the 
U.S. Army with abhorrence and detes- 
tation. I guess we could not expect 
General Washington to be at the gay 
parade. The point is that that policy 
has persisted from General Washington 
through General Schwarzkopf. 

Now the amendment that I am going 
to offer, Mr. Chairman, says, ‘‘Let’s 
ask the question.” The Reagan admin- 
istration instituted the question, not 
because of some vague philosophical 
notion, but because in 1981 homosexual 
activities that were bad for the young 
men and women serving in the mili- 
tary, 84 percent of whom were 
unconsenting victims, was on the dra- 
matic rise. It is going up at the rate of 
about 10 percent a year. It had gone up 
from about 1,000 a year to about 2,000 a 
year in 1981. When the Reagan adminis- 
tration instituted the question where 
they asked this question up front, as 
unpleasant as it was, homosexual acts 
against young people in uniform went 
down dramatically, went down from 
about 2,000 a year to about 900 a year. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do not ask my 
colleagues to vote for the Hunter 
amendment because of the moral con- 
cern, unit cohesion and all the other 
things that have come about in hear- 
ing, but it is because of the duty of 
trust we owe to our constituents to 
protect their children in uniform. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to my good friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to proclaim my support for the 
amendment offered by Mr. MEEHAN. 

Historically, the U.S. Armed Forces 
have been a symbol of excellence 
throughout the world. It is imperative 
that our military maintains that 
trademark, and I would never advocate 
a policy which would affect the superi- 
ority of our forces or the safety of our 
personnel. 

However, sexual orientation should 
not be a factor in determining whether 
or not one should be able to serve his 
or her country. Professional relation- 
ships should be asexual in the office, in 
the classroom, and in the Armed 
Forces. A person’s sexual orientation is 
a private matter and should be treated 
as such. Personal, professional, and 
sexual conduct rather than sexual pref- 
erence must be the foundation of any 
policy. 
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The current ban on gays and lesbians 
from the military is parallel to the ra- 
cial bigotry that African-Americans 
faced in the 1940’s and 1950’s. In the 
1940’s, two army studies showed more 
than 80 percent of white soldiers op- 
posed racial integration. Now, the mili- 
tary argues that 74 percent of the en- 
listed personnel oppose lifting the ban. 
We must learn from the mistakes and 
blind judgments of the past. We cannot 
repeat them. We, in the Congress, can- 
not go into the business of writing dis- 
crimination into the law. 

Just as during the civil rights move- 
ment I could not accept an offering of 
liberty to one group and the denial of 
liberty to another, I cannot accept it 
now. Our Nation is one of vitality, di- 
versity, and equality. Our Armed 
Forces must not be too timid to reflect 
these strengths. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. NADLER]. 

Mr. NADLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MEEHAN] and against the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER] and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

The gentleman from Missouri has in- 
dicated that his amendment would 
take us back to the situation that ex- 
isted with respect to gay men and les- 
bians in the military last year. Indeed 
it would. It does not simply codify the 
President's policy. The Meehan amend- 
ment would leave undisturbed the so- 
called don't-ask, don’t-tell policy 
adopted by the President, which, al- 
though it retained the unacceptable 
presumption that homosexuality 
makes one unfit for military service, 
at least did take some steps to lessen 
the degree to which lesbians and gay 
men in the military are subject to har- 
assment by military authorities. The 
willful indifference to evidence dis- 
played by those determined to see that 
homophobia continues to be enshrined 
in our military policy is striking. They 
ignore not only the evidence of out- 
standing military service by lesbians 
and gay men, but also the clear evi- 
dence that other nations’ armed forces 
have adopted nondiscrimination poli- 
cies without any adverse consequences 
whatsoever for morale and unit cohe- 
sion. The arguments for the Skelton 
and Hunter amendments are the same 
arguments used to justify racial seg- 
regation of the armed services, and 
they are just as wrong and deeply prej- 
udiced now. 

Mr. Chairman, for my part I will not 
vote for a Defense authorization bill 
that includes the Hunter or Skelton 
language any more than I would vote 
for a Defense authorization bill that 
proposed to move to restore racial seg- 
regation of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MEEHAN] is adopted. 

What we are talking about here is 
the extent to which we believe that the 
people of this country are prejudiced 
against gay men and lesbians, and they 
understand the perception that the 
mere presence of a gay man or a les- 
bian in the midst of a predominantly 
straight group would be disorienting. I 
think that is wrong. I think the Amer- 
ican people have, in fact, a greater ca- 
pacity to deal with differences than 
people here give them credit for. 

No one is talking about untoward be- 
havior. No one is talking about anyone 
who makes undue advances. That is a 
problem across the lines of sexual ori- 
entation, and in fact we all want the 
military to be much together in pro- 
tecting people against unwanted sexual 
advances than they have been. 

What we are talking about is the ar- 
gument that the mere presence of an 
entirely well-behaved, wholly decent 
young man or woman who happens to 
be gay or lesbian would somehow, by 
that very fact, regardless of any mis- 
behavior, cause problems, and I under- 
stand why people think that. But I 
must tell my colleagues that the expe- 
rience that I have had as a gay man 
who acknowledged some years ago, 
with great reluctance, but finally, the 
fact that I am gay, the experience that 
the overwhelming majority of gay men 
and lesbians have had is that those in 
the straight majority, to whom we 
have been honest, have, in fact, accept- 
ed that difference without the kind of 
panic reaction that I think is being un- 
fairly attributed to others. 

The question is whether people who 
are entirely well-behaved, and no one 
here argues for the right to misbehave, 
but whether people who are entirely 
well-behaved will, by being honest 
about themselves, cause a problem. 
That has not been the case in police de- 
partments, in private corporations, in 
State that have passed these laws. 
Time and again we have had the pre- 
dictions that there would be serious 
negativism. It has not happened, and it 
will not happen here. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
colleague for yielding this time to me 
and would begin by acknowledging 
what was earlier acknowledged; and 


_that is, through his leadership, I think 


we were able to take a very difficult 
issue, get it resolved with a minimum 
of difficulty by the members of the sub- 
committee, and later the full commit- 
tee; and I again applaud him for his ef- 
forts and commend him for the biparti- 
san manner in which he approaches the 
leadership of our subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
policy adopted by the Committee on 
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Armed Services and contained in the 
committee bill, and I oppose amend- 
ments to the bill. 

First, let me note that the policy 
adopted by the House Committee on 
Armed Services is the product of an ex- 
tensive, full, and open debate which fo- 
cussed on military readiness issues. 
That was our charge. We sought, and 
we received, full input from all sides of 
the issue, from pro-ban, anti-ban, mili- 
tary, civilian, academic, police, fire, 
religious, officers, NCO’s, legal people, 
the full range of opinions, and our sub- 
committee began to formalize a posi- 
tion when Senator NUNN announced his 
proposal in the Senate. It coincided 
with our views. We adopted it with con- 
sistent, but different, report language. 
Our committee policy on homosexuals 
has the support of the President, of the 
Secretary of Defense, of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs and of the service 
chiefs. 

The full committee rejected previous 
efforts to modify bill provisions. Spe- 
cifically two amendments were offered, 
one by Chairman DELLUMS, an amend- 
ment to lift the military ban, which 
was rejected on a 43 to 12 vote, and one 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER] which was rejected on a vote 
of 38 to 18. 
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Regarding the Hunter amendment, it 
is my view, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
not necessary. I fully support the in- 
tention of the Hunter amendment to 
ensure that recruits know of the policy 
of the law. As a matter of fact, recruit- 
ers must advise recruits that they can- 
not serve in the military if they are ho- 
mosexual. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
from the bill itself on page 203, a sec- 
tion under the title ‘‘Required Brief- 
ings,” which reads as follows: 

... The briefings that members of the 
armed forces receive upon entry into the 
armed forces and periodically thereafter 
under section 937 of this title (article 137 of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice) shall 
include a detailed explanation of the applica- 
ble laws and regulations governing sexual 
conduct by members of the armed forces, in- 
cluding the policies prescribed under sub- 
section (b). 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear that the 
people who are recruited will be re- 
quired to be informed fully of the law’s 
provisions, including the fact that if 
they are homosexual, they cannot 
serve. 

Regarding the Meehan amendment, 
our colleague makes the point that 
never before have we codified this prin- 
ciple and asks, why do it now? 

The answer, of course, Mr. Chairman, 
is because up to now no President has 
sought to change the policy. But when 
President Clinton decided to change 
the previous policy, contrary to the 
views of the Joint Chiefs and the ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress and 
of the American people, it was believed 
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necessary to codify this so that we 
could resolve the-issue without having 
to have it come up time and time 
again. 

Congress is exercising its constitu- 
tional authority to regulate personnel 
policies for the military. That is criti- 
cally clear. The Meehan amendment 
would have Congress abrogate that re- 
sponsibility and leave Congress open to 
reexamining this issue year after year 
until this body would have to take ac- 
tion in any event. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we will hear 
discussion regarding the Rand study 
for the Department of Defense, and I 
want to just reiterate a couple of 
points that Senator NUNN made in Sen- 
ate debate regarding this Rand report. 

Mr. Chairman, that report did not ex- 
amine the issue of whether the ban 
should be lifted; rather, it sought data 
on how to implement a new policy. In 
that context, I think its value is some- 
what limited in the debate before us, 
but it will be cited. 

Mr. Chairman, the Rand study did 
not examine whether the existing DOD 
policy served the national security in- 
terests or whether the President's pro- 
posed policy served the national inter- 
ests. 

Finally, I would note that it did ex- 
amine the experience of foreign mili- 
tary, police, and fire departments, as 
did the Committee on Armed Services. 
But, unlike the House Committee on 
Armed Services, while acknowledging 
many dissimilarities between these or- 
ganizations and the U.S. military, the 
Rand report drew very heavily upon 
these organizations, and we did not 
think that was appropriate. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the policy regard- 
ing homosexuals in the military has 
been exhaustively examined by the 
committee. The committee bill pro- 
tects military readiness. It is time, I 
think, to finally resolve the issue, so 
we can move on to a whole range of 
fundamental national security issues 
that face this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, adopting the commit- 
tee bill without amendment will be 
consistent with the Senate position. It 
will resolve the issue. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to adopt the committee 
position without amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have an opportunity to speak again on 
this subject. But let me rush my words 
just a bit, because I have an awful lot 
I want to cover and not much time to 
do it in. 

We have had a long string of people, 
with no military experience whatso- 
ever, but experience in some other 
areas comment on this issue today. To 
have this House lectured about well-be- 
haved homosexuals by some Members 
with, shall we say, behavioral problems 
of their own is too much. In the 17 
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years that I have been on this Hill I 
have only known, in either Chamber, 
two openly homosexual Members. 

One of them was chastised for 
pedophilia, seducing a page; and the 
other one was forced to reveal details 
of his private life by a loathsome male 
homosexual, with whom the Member 
claimed, he was in love with for a time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
state that the rules clearly prohibit 
such references to disciplinary proce- 
dures involving sitting Members. 

Mr. DORNAN. Really Mr. Chairman? 
I forgot that. The jury will disregard 
my remarks, but I know they cannot 
forget them. 

Now, here is a current article in Air 
Force magazine, written by their con- 
gressional editor, Brian Green. He cor- 
rectly states there is a lot of confusion. 
He says contributing to the confusion 
is the prohomosexual spin that Clinton 
put on his remarks at Fort McNair. 
Clinton said he was deeply impressed 
by the devotion to duty and country 
exhibited by homosexuals who have 
served with distinction. 

We keep hearing that, but where is 
the evidence of all this distinction? 

Then Clinton said there is no study 
showing homosexuals to be less capable 
or more prone to misconduct than het- 
erosexual soldiers. He thanked all 
those, including all the gay activist 
groups, who lobbied for change. Mr. 
Green gave an incomplete description 
of a main provision of the policy, say- 
ing, 

An open statement by a service member 
that he or she is a homosexual will create a 
rebuttable presumption that he or she in- 
tends to engage in prohibited conduct, but 
the service member will be given an oppor- 
tunity to refute that presumption. 

The subtitle of Mr. Green's article is, 

A declaration of homosexuality can be re- 
futed, but the standard of proof is difficult. 
No one has ever met it. In all the history of 
our military, nobody has ever been able to 
back up from this. 

In my military experience, I served 
on active duty at 10 bases across the 
country. On eight of those bases there 
were instances of homosexual activity, 
each with dishonorable conduct and 
dishonorable discharges. 

Read the case law on this, which we 
never discuss. Read the case law. There 
are no witch hunts. The people are put 
out for dishonorable conduct. 

Mr. Chairman, to be continued. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I 
am very proud to serve with my col- 
leagues from Massachusetts on the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1% minutes to 
my friend, the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Meehan amendment 
and in opposition to the Hunter amend- 
ment. 
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No person who meets the Armed 
Forces physical and intellectual stand- 
ards should be denied the opportunity 
to serve our country based solely upon 
sexual orientation. The recently re- 
leased Rand report makes clear that 
gays and lesbians are entirely capable 
of honorably serving their country 
without any disruption of military ef- 
fectiveness or unit cohesion. The Rand 
report flatly contradicts the bill’s re- 
port language stating that ‘homo- 
sexuality is incompatible with military 
service.” 

The Hunter amendment reinstating 
the policy of asking recruits about 
their sexual orientation would strike 
the only aspect of the new policy an- 
nounced by the President incorporated 
in this bill. It was rejected by the com- 
mittee by a vote of 38 to 18. I hope that 
my Republican colleagues will take 
note that 11 committee members of our 
party, half of the Republicans on the 
committee, voted against the Hunter 
amendment. A Wall Street Journal/ 
NBC news poll in June found 78 percent 
opposed to asking recruits about their 
sexual orientation. 

While preferable to the Hunter 
‘amendment, the committee language 
would still undo the policy announced 
by the President, with the support of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in July. There 
is no strict provision codifying don't- 
ask; rather, the bill allows for possible 
reinstatement of the policy of asking 
recruits about orientation. Nor does 
the bill pay heed to the President’s 
pledge that existing regulations re- 
garding both homosexual and hetero- 
sexual conduct will be evenly enforced 
and applied. 

The Meehan amendment would leave 
the President’s directive intact. Rather 
than allowing for congressional micro- 
management of personnel policies, the 
members of our Armed Forces will be 
best served by leaving the issue of gays 
in the military to the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I urge Members to reject the Hunter 
amendment and to support the Meehan 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair would advise Members that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SKEL- 
TON] has 6 minutes remaining and has 
the right to close, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MEEHAN] has 7% 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPENCE] has 8 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. SAM JOHNSON]. 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we have to talk 
more about the Hunter amendment, 
which seeks to reinstate the ban on ho- 
mosexuals. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated ear- 
lier that we do not do what other na- 
tions do. I would respectfully say, 
other nations do not win wars. Other 
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nations are not the leader of the world, 
or so-called leader of the world. It is a 
position that I think we have to pro- 
tect, at least I hope we do. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
to make this matter very clear. When I 
was a commander in the Air Force, I 
spent more time than I needed to deal- 
ing with these sorts of issues. And I 
have to tell you, it was a waste of time. 
What happened in the end was those 
people were drummed out of the serv- 
ice and got out with a bad name. 

Well, all the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HUNTER] is trying to do is say 
let us ask first. Let us let them off 
without having to go through the ha- 
rangue of being drummed out of the 
service. 

Furthermore, we have got a lot of in- 
nocent kids in the service nowadays, 
guys that do not understand the world. 
Really. Until they are out in the mili- 
tary and taken all across the world to 
the many countries that we try to de- 
fend, then, and only then, do they come 
in contact with society for real. 
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I think it is important that we pro- 
tect those kids in our service. I think 
it is something we owe the parents of 
this Nation. I think that it is just our 
responsibility as a nation, as the sole 
leader in foreign policy. We have got to 
act to ensure the strength, morale and 
discipline of our armed services as the 
only surviving superpower and guard- 
ian of freedom in America. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
UNSOELD]. 

Mrs. UNSOELD. Mr. Chairman, since 
there is not before us an amendment to 
lift the ban, which the former chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, Barry Goldwater, 
termed “un-American discrimination,” 
I rise in support of the Meehan-Fazio 
amendment to the DOD authorization. 

The issue of whether or not to lift the ban 
on homosexuals serving in our Nation’s Armed 
Forces has proven to be one of the most con- 
tentious we have faced this year—in a year 
chock full of hot-button issues. 

| oppose the ban. | see absolutely no jus- 
tification for a ban which denies patriotic ho- 
mosexual men and women the right to openly 
serve this country because of some misplaced 
belief that homosexual soldiers are somehow 
less capable of controlling their sexuality and 
performing as good soldiers than their hetero- 
sexual colleagues. The stellar military careers 
of thousands of homosexual troops throughout 
our Nation’s history demonstrate the fallacy of 
that argument. Former Senator and Senate 
Armed Service Committee Chairman Barry 
Goldwater was right when he termed the ban 
“un-American discrimination.” 

| am deeply sorry that the ban has been 
largely retained in the compromise don't-ask, 
don't-tell policy. This only slightly altered policy 
continues to view homosexuality as incompat- 
ible with military service. However, the com- 
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promise adopted by the Joint Chief of Staff 
does make some incremental changes that do 
move in the right direction. Unfortunately, the 
Nunn/Skelton language would reverse some of 
these modest steps and codify that retreat into 
statute. 


The Nunn/Skelton language makes no men- 
tion of President Clinton’s directive that com- 
manders and agencies should not begin inves- 
tigation solely to determine an individual's sex- 
ual orientation. Are we to return to the witch 
hunts of the very recent past? 


The Nunn/Skelton language fails to require 
an even-handed enforcement of the Code of 
Military Justice, as ordered in the President's 
directive. Are we to return to a policy that says 
the CMJ is to be enforced against one class 
of soldiers, but not against another? 

Finally, while the President’s directive orders 
an end to asking the question about a recruit's 
sexuality, the Nunn/Skelton language would 
permit its reinstitution at some future time. 


| ask my colleagues to adopt the Meehan/ 
Fazio amendment, which would simply leave 
these questions to the President. His com- 
promise don't-ask, don't-tell policy is accept- 
able to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Let us not re- 
treat from the few modest steps we have 
taken to protect a group of our citizens who 
are merely seeking the very same opportunity 
to serve their Nation and be judged on their 
dedication to their country, their ability, and 
their performance—just as any other soldier. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. GUNDERSON]}. 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
debate over allowing gay people in the 
military raises many difficult issues. 
Some are legitimate to the debate. 
Others are not. Some are the result of 
our Nation’s ignorance regarding ho- 
mosexuality. Others, unfortunately, 
are the result of blatant homophobia. 
Today, I ask you to walk with me to 
clarify the thicket by examining what 
our history, our institutions, our herit- 
age, and finally our own consciences 
can teach us. I believe this exercise can 
infuse some perspective and reason to 
our efforts to grapple with this emo- 
tional and complex situation. 


Morality is one of the most intense 
and most difficult issues. This is be- 
cause it pits one value system against 
another in claiming ownership of a sin- 
gle truth for everyone that does not in 
fact exist. Nonetheless, we are a nation 
founded on Judeo-Christian principles, 
and many, many sincere constituents 
have written to me and my colleagues 
asking us, in reference to those prin- 
ciples, not to legalize a lifestyle con- 
demned by the Bible. Their concerns 
raise thorny issues for which there are 
no clear answers. But because they are 
raised and are deeply felt, they deserve 
a response. 

The implicit questions are whether, 
indeed, the Bible literally condemns 
homosexuality and, if it does, whether 
that condemnation is applicable to our 
society in 1993. 
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The Bible is a living document. It has 
attributes that are constant and at- 
tributes that evolve with time and nec- 
essarily also with societal change. 
What is constant in that document are 
the fundamental values of love and tol- 
erance it teaches, such as the command 
of Jesus to do justice, and love thy 
neighbor. 

What evolves, on the other hand, are 
the social laws and mores, from genera- 
tion to generation. The ways in which 
the Bible guides us thus must also ad- 
just; it must accommodate the changes 
and growth within our society. Cer- 
tainly none of us would seek, in 1993, to 
implement all the laws of Biblical 
times. After all, it is the same book 
and the same chapter of Leviticus, in 
the Old Testament, so often quoted on 
this issue of homosexuality that also 
prohibits divorce, men shaving, cloth- 
ing made of more than one fiber, or 
women wearing slacks. What then of 
these Biblical mandates? 

Even for those who would insist still 
on drawing and then transposing to law 
a more literal interpretation, does the 
Bible actually literally condemn homo- 
sexuality? John Boswell, in his book, 
“Christianity, Social Tolerance, and 
Homosexuality,” points out that a pre- 
cise review of Biblical translation dis- 
covers there actually is no such word 
as homosexual in either the Hebrew or 
Greek languages. The closest correct 
translation is boy prostitute. Thus, 
what they actually condemn is the ful- 
fillment of uncontrolled sexual desires 
through the use of young boys—cer- 
tainly a perversion in our own time 
and culture as well. As to homosexual 
orientation or relations per se, how- 
ever, Biblical scholars also argue that 
homosexual relations were very com- 
mon in Greek and Roman times. Bib- 
lical writings thus do not literally, 
clearly endorse or condemn such ori- 
entation or relations per se. Simply, 
the Bible, written at a particular time 
and reflecting a specific culture, pro- 
vides no specific judgment one way or 
the other on this issue, then or now. 

Finally, any attempts to draw literal 
or even general judgments about homo- 
sexuality from the Bible and apply 
them to our national laws are violating 
a fundamental fact of our national life. 
This Government is not and should not 
be the church. It thus cannot reflect— 
and certainly it cannot legislate—one 
version of morality associated with 
church or any similar institution over 
any other. 

The recent Supreme Court opinion of 
Justice Souter on the school prayer 
issue speaks to the clear separation of 
church and state in this country. 
Souter scrutinized the debate among 
our Founding Fathers to clarify their 
intentions regarding the separation of 
church and state. Not only was there 
not to be a preference for the particu- 
lar precepts and values of any one 
church, but also the Constitution guar- 
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anteed the total freedom of religion, 
and the separation of church and state. 
Therefore, even if the church were 
clear on this issue—which it is not— 
our Government cannot base its laws 
simply upon Biblical, or any other, 
scripture, or upon implications that 
one sect or another might draw from 
it. 

The Bible’s basic message of love and 
tolerance do give us enduring guidance 
for our personal relations with other 
human beings. And we are all entitled 
to hold and live our individual lives by 
those or any other precepts we draw 
from Scriptures. But the religious ar- 
guments about homosexuality echo the 
evolving scientific debate regarding 
the genetic origins of homosexuality: 
Both strive for an easy answer, but nei- 
ther can provide it. The effort to inter- 
pret Biblical phraseology in a way that 
supports one specific judgment as a 
basis for lawmaking is no more than a 
fig leaf for moralism; it is an exercise 
in holding a mirror to personal pre- 
cepts, rationalizing them with a Bib- 
lical charter that does not in fact exist, 
and then attempting to impose those 
on society at large. This is unconstitu- 
tional; it is wrong; and it is an inappro- 
priate construct for this debate. 

A second framework for this debate 
is the historical commitment of our 
national institutions to equality and 
justice for all—a commitment that in- 
herently recognizes the rich diversity 
of our society. This framework is the 
proper contest for our discussion. 
Throughout history, our military has 
always struggled between the history 
of heroic contributions by gay and les- 
bian soldiers and the premise that ho- 
mosexuality could not be allowed in 
the military setting. The results have 
been a policy applied inconsistently 
and capriciously. 

For example, when in need of man- 
power during the Vietnam war, the 
military consistently accepted recruits 
and draftees despite their acknowledg- 
ment during questioning of their homo- 
sexuality. Unfortunately, after the war 
was over, many of its heroes were then 
kicked out of the military, denied the 
benefits of their service because of 
their sexual orientation—despite offi- 
cial knowledge of this from the begin- 
ning. 

Further capricious has been the mili- 
tary’s use of a lesbian charge as a vehi- 
cle against the advancement of women 
in the military. On a per capita basis, 
women in the military were four times 
more likely to face a charge of homo- 
sexuality than a man. In case after 
case, women have been forced to bring 
their fiances before a military tribunal 
to describe in detail their sexual ac- 
tivities as a way of defending against 
such charges. And even in cases where 
innocence was proven, the potential for 
military advancement was eliminated. 

In fact, this situation strongly par- 
allels the struggles and debates regard- 
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ing blacks or women in the military, 
and it is worth a brief diversion to re- 
call those struggles in terms of how 
they apply to the compromise we are 
reviewing today. 

Here I appeal especially to my Re- 
publican colleagues to consider the 
foundation and history of our party. No 
one is a better expert on the issue of 
equal opportunity than Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

While never writing directly on the 
issue of homosexuality, how many 
writings make clear his convictions. 
Lincoln wrote in 1854, most foreign 
governments had been based “on the 
denial of equal rights of men.” Ours, on 
the other hand, began “by affirming 
those rights by giving all a chance.” 

When the Union Army attempted to 
dismiss from its ranks soldiers of the 
Jewish faith, Lincoln personally re- 
voked the order and demanded the re- 
instatement. But his most telling com- 
mitment to equal opportunity for all 
comes in his response to friends who 
sought to enlist him in the anti-Catho- 
lic Know-Nothing Party. Lincoln said: 

As a nation, we began by declaring that 
“all men are created equal.” We now prac- 
tically read it “all men are created equal, 
except negroes.’’ When the Know-Nothings 
get control, it will read “all men are created 
equal, except negroes, and foreigners, and 
Catholics." When it comes to this I should 
prefer emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretence of loving liberty—to 
Russia for instance, where despotism can be 
taken pure and without the base alloy of hy- 
pocrisy. 

From Randy Shilts’ exhaustive 
study, ‘‘Conduct Unbecoming,” we 
read: 

When pressed about why black soldiers 
were not allowed into combat, for example, 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson told con- 
gressmen that military studies had found 
that ‘many of the Negro units have been un- 
able to master efficiently the techniques of 
modern weapons.” Perhaps no soldier was as 
outspoken about segregation as Major Gen- 
eral Thomas Holcomb, commandant of the 
Marine Corps, who maintained it would be 
“absolutely tragic” if blacks were integrated 
into the services. “If it were a question of 
having a Marine Corps of 5,000 whites or 
250,000 Negroes, I would rather have the 
whites,” he said. 

The brass of every service adamantly in- 
sisted that military efficiency, good order, 
and morale demanded segregation. The Army 
Air Force's exclusion of black pilots, for ex- 
ample, resulted from the fact that pilots 
were officers, and integrated squadrons 
would mean that black officers might be giv- 
ing orders to white enlisted men, a situation 
that, it was presumed, most white soldiers 
would find intolerable. It was believed that 
not only would white soldiers refuse orders 
from black soldiers, but that no white GI 
would want to be in the same foxhole as a 
black man. To buttress their arguments, the 
Army conducted surveys that showed 88 per- 
cent of whites favored segregated armed 
forces, as did 38 percent of blacks. 

The Navy convinced President Franklin 
Roosevelt, a former assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, that it must be segregated because 
Navy personnel had to live and work under 
close conditions affording minimal privacy. 
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As Roosevelt wrote Secretary of War 
Stimson, “If the Navy living conditions on 
board ship were similar to the Army living 
conditions on land, the problem would be 
easier but the circumstances * * * being such 
as they are, I feel that it is best to continue 
the present system at this time.” 

Finally, in a speech before the Conference 
of Negro Editors and Publishers, Colonel Eu- 
gene Householder of the Adjutant General's 
Office explained, “The Army is not a socio- 
logical laboratory; to be effective, it must be 
organized and trained according to principles 
which will ensure success. Experiments to 
meet the wishes and demands of the cham- 
pions of every race and creed for the solution 
of their problems are a danger to the effi- 
ciency, discipline, and morale and would re- 
sult in ultimate defeat.” 

It is especially ironic to note that the end 
to segregation had little to do with the mili- 
tary. It had everything to do with politics. 
And it was the Republican Party, with pres- 
sure from its candidate for President, Tom 
Dewey, that forced the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to take the steps necessary to order 
complete integration. 

Although unfortunately racial discrimina- 
tion is not yet completely behind us, Black 
Americans’ struggles for equal opportunity 
during the past four decades at least has pro- 
gressed to the point where society at large 
recognizes the injustices that have prevailed. 
We have evolved to the point where at least 
the blatant prejudice behind the Army's sur- 
veys about Black integration, the stereo- 
types obvious in Major General Holcomb's 
assessment, or the dire predictions of Colo- 
nel Householder would be seen differently 
than at the time they were uttered. They 
now generally would be viewed as an anach- 
ronism to a different time, and an embar- 
rassment for an otherwise and justifiably 
proud institution. The error and societal 
costs of those policies require no further ex- 
planation and are now plain to us all. 

American military history is also 
filled with examples of gay soldiers 
providing exemplary service. Randy 
Shilts’ ‘‘Conduct Unbecoming”’’ pro- 
vides many historical examples begin- 
ning with Baron Von Steuben, one of 
Europe’s leading military strategists 
enlisted by Benjamin Franklin and 
George Washington to upgrade the 
quality of troops and their military 
strategy. 

Yet for gay citizens, who now are at 
an earlier stage in a similar struggle, 
the words used by the Army to describe 
the likely dire effects of their integra- 
tion frequently are the very same ra- 
tionalizations as those used earlier to 
discourage integrating blacks and 
women. The difference now is this: So- 
ciety at large is only beginning to rec- 
ognize the blatant prejudice against 
gay people that lies behind such sci- 
entific proof of preordained failure. 
The destructiveness to society of how 
such proof is applied is not yet so self- 
evident. It will become so in time, if we 
do not act to forestall it. 

The costs of discriminating against 
gay soldiers already have had an added 
dimension that goes beyond the per- 
sonal trauma that blacks and victims 
of racial or religious prejudice have 
had to face. This is the witchhunt. 
Military investigation units, armed 
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with often spurious rumor or malicious 
intent, continue to pursue investiga- 
tions to determine sexual orientation 
without any evidence whatsoever of 
public misconduct. 

Recently, a young man from rural 
Pennsylvania was referred to me by 
friends. He had quickly moved up the 
ranks to become a senior deputy mis- 
sile combat crew commander for ICBM 
missiles. He had a top security clear- 
ance—granted to him at considerable 
cost to the Government—and had re- 
ceived an outstanding performer rat- 
ing. The Navy had discovered that he 
had electronically communicated with 
an Air Force officer who was being in- 
vestigated for child pornography. Hav- 
ing nothing to hide, he readily allowed 
the investigators full access to his un- 
accompanied officer quarters. For 7 
hours six agents searched his home. 
They found nothing relating to the 
other officer’s child pornography activ- 
ity. 

However, 2 weeks later they returned 
to charge him with being homosexual. 
In their first search, though totally un- 
related to the basis of the search, they 
had discovered personal correspond- 
ence and magazines indicating he was 
gay. Thus, unrelated to the original 
complaint, with no filed charges 
against him, with no evidence of public 
homosexual activity, a young man’s 
brilliant career was destroyed. 

And while the military claims all dis- 
charges resulting from witchhunts are 
honorable today, that is simply not the 
case. On the discharge papers, on line 
28 explaining the reason for separation, 
it states: ‘Involuntary discharge—mis- 
conduct, moral or professional derelic- 
tion: Homosexual acts." This is not an 
honorable discharge; it is framed in 
terms, as a matter of official record, as 
a stigma for life. 

The invasion of privacy and personal 
trauma for individual soldiers is not 
the only cost of these witchhunts. The 
General Accounting Office study indi- 
cated the cost to the Government for 
replacing a soldier, discharged for the 
sole crime of his sexual orientation, 
was $28,000 for enlistees, and $120,000 for 
an officer. These, after all, are often 
highly trained and educated military 
members, often with records of exem- 
plary military service. The accomplish- 
ments of these members simply evapo- 
rate in the face of a single question 
pertaining to their private life that is 
unrelated to their potential—whether 
or not they are gay. So not only are 
citizens who yearn to pay back society 
for the fruits of freedom they enjoy 
cruelly denied their full rights of citi- 
zenship to serve in the military, but 
also the military and society—both of 
which have paid a lot of money for 
their training and education—are de- 
nied the continuing contribution of 
those members. Truly, the history of 
such incidents remains an insult to the 
military and to our Nation. The means 
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by which some elements of the mili- 
tary have disregarded any rule of law 
in the pursuit of private sexual ori- 
entation has no justification, and must 
not continue. We cannot put a price on 
traumas imposed on gay soldiers and 
their loved ones for careers spuriously 
truncated. The best estimate for the 
taxpayer costs of these military 
witchhunts is $28 million per year. 

Our choice today is this: Do we ac- 
cept the don't-ask, don‘t-tell com- 
promise as announced by the Presi- 
dent, endorsed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and written by Senator NUNN; or 
do we reject that to enact into statute 
a total Federal ban on any service by 
homosexuals at any time, under any 
circumstances? In a country premised 
on equal opportunity and justice, this 
is not much of a choice, but it is all 
that is before us. 

Former Senator Barry Goldwater, 
the icon of the conservative movement 
put it best when he wrote: 

What would undermine our readiness 
would be a compromise policy like ‘‘don't- 
ask, don’t-tell." That compromise doesn't 
deal with the issue—it tries to hide it. We 
have wasted enough precious time, money 
and talent trying to persecute and pretend. 
It's time to stop burying our heads in the 
sand and denying reality for the sake of poll- 
tics, It’s time to deal with this straight on 
and be done with it. It’s time to get on with 
more important business. The conservative 
movement, to which I subscribe, has as one 
of its basic tenets the belief that government 
should stay out of people’s private lives. 
* * * Legislating someone's version of moral- 
ity is exactly what. we do by perpetuating 
discrimination against gays. 

I agree with the Senator. 

No—this is not a perfect compromise. 
I regret the narrow definitions allowed 
in the legislation defining the dif- 
ference between status and conduct. If 
I read the language correctly, a soldier 
who has an impeccable record, has fol- 
lowed all military codes, but informs 
his/her family that he/she is a homo- 
sexual, risks separation from the mili- 
tary purely on these grounds. In prac- 
tice we are telling gay people who want 
to serve their country that they can 
only do so by denying who and what 
they are not only publicly and profes- 
sionally, but also personally and pri- 
vately. We are telling them that their 
military careers require them to be 
celibate even in their homes and to 
pretend they are something they are 
not even among close friends and fam- 
ily. In effect, we are telling them they 
must continue to lie or risk losing 
their careers. 

I also recognize that discretion will 
allow future Secretaries of Defense to 
reinstate the question. However, I have 
no doubt that history will so clearly 
show the wisdom of not asking such a 
question, that even the most conserv- 
ative among us would not perpetuate 
this nightmare of intimidation, inqui- 
sition, and false security. 

These reservations notwithstanding, 
the progress that this compromise rep- 
resents on several important fronts 
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leads me to rise in its support. For the 
choice is not between this and some- 
thing better, but rather between this 
and the more insidious choice of not 
addressing the issue at all, and allow- 
ing the current and blatantly discrimi- 
natory ban to remain in place. We thus 
must evaluate this choice not for 
where it leads us to, which runs short 
of fully ending discrimination against 
gay people in the military, but rather 
for the distance it covers from where 
we have been, which has been a society 
insulated from the traumas and costs 
it has been imposing on itself. We 
therefore must grasp and invigorate 
this first, small step for the following 
reasons. 

Under this policy, first, we make 
clear the Secretary does not have to 
ask the question of one’s orientation at 
time of induction. To those who con- 
tinue to advocate asking such a ques- 
tion, may I suggest that in doing so, 
you simply misunderstand sexual ori- 
entation. Most young people do not 
know, and if they do know they cer- 
tainly do not accept, the reality of a 
homosexual orientation until at least 
their mid-twenties. Some fight what 
they are longer, arriving at full realiza- 
tion and acceptance even later in life, 
if ever. As evidenced by the number of 
even just the admitted gay people who 
have been serving in the military, ask- 
ing this question did nothing to keep 
homosexuals from the military. Under 
the current policy, when self-discovery 
occurs for many of these members, it 
brings the traumatic dilemma of 
whether or how to continue their suc- 
cessful military career and to proudly 
serve their country, against the new 
knowledge that their very existence 
per se is a violation. They now must 
live each day with the terrifying risk 
of a humiliating public exposure of 
that violation—of what is and should 
remain a private matter unrelated to 
their right to serve. Such psychological 
torture benefits no one in return for 
the damage it causes. On that issue, 
the compromise therefore steps, albeit 
gently, in the right direction. 

Second, this policy moves toward de- 
fining conduct, not status, as the basis 
for separation from the military. 

Four years ago, the issue of discrimi- 
nation based upon one’s sexual status 
or orientation centered upon con- 
troversies with ROTC programs on our 
college campuses. I restate what I did 
then: Conduct should be the standard 
in the military. Both professional and 
personal conduct on base should be reg- 
ulated fairly and equitably regardless 
of sexual orientation. 

To those who think this policy goes 
too far, recall that the Catholic 
Church, and most main line Protestant 
churches, do not deny entrance into 
the ministry simply because of sexual 
orientation. Bishop Herbert Chilstrom 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and the bishop of my personal church, 
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said, “We do not ban gay and lesbian 
persons from becoming pastors in our 
church. We judge them by their behav- 
ior rather than the basis of sexual ori- 
entation.” So this compromise does 
not ask the military to become a lab- 
oratory for social experimentation as 
some have claimed. Instead, it is ask- 
ing the military to merely reflect the 
same tenets of equal opportunity guar- 
anteed not only in the Constitution as 
noted earlier, but also codified and ex- 
emplified in some of our most conserv- 
ative social institutions, our churches. 

Third, this policy represents in prac- 
tice if not in language, progress on the 
key issue of witchhunts used to harass 
and remove people from the military. 
While committee language rejects the 
concept of quotas to determine equal 
enforcement between heterosexual and 
homosexual violations of the military 
code, it is clear fair and impartial in- 
vestigations are intended regardless of 
whether a homosexual or a hetero- 
sexual is involved. Perhaps most en- 
couraging here, Attorney General Reno 
has made it clear her department will 
not be a party to using limited and val- 
uable resources to pursue discrimina- 
tory policies. 

I recognize that progress on human 
rights for all people in our Nation has 
occurred slowly, one step at a time. 
This particular compromise in effect 
probably will toss many aspects of the 
issue back to the courts. That done, it 
is only a matter of time before our 
courts will establish once and for all 
that just as a person cannot be denied 
the chance to serve because of their 
race or religion, neither can a person 
be separated from the military solely 
on the basis of their sexual status or 
orientation. That eventual result is an 
inevitable one given the tenets of fair- 
ness that underlie our democracy. I be- 
lieve that what also makes that result 
inevitable is the ardent belief of Amer- 
icans in those tenets, and the fun- 
damental, overriding desire of Ameri- 
cans to get along, to work out our dif- 
ferences, to respect our diversity, and 
to go forward as a nation with equality 
and justice for all. This compromise is 
one small step in the direction of that 
inevitable, correct result. 

Many who have spoken on this issue 
have recalled their service experience. 
I deeply respect them for it. What few 
have acknowledged, however, is that 
they almost inevitably did serve with 
colleagues who were gay. Why didn’t it 
pose a big problem for them then? Per- 
haps bearing in mind commonly held 
stereotypes of gay people, they prob- 
ably just did not know they stood and 
perhaps fought beside gay colleagues 
who chose to keep their private lives to 
themselves. Thus they had no basis 
upon which to judge what it might be 
like to serve with gay soldiers. 

Here I must note parenthetically but 
with some concern comments made 
during Col. Fred Peck’s heartfelt testi- 
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mony about the gay ban a few weeks 
ago, wherein he notes his concerns 
about his gay son’s joining the Ma- 
rines. Colonel Peck, who clearly, deep- 
ly loved and respected his son, worried 
that if his son did join the Marines and 
his orientation came to light, he stood 
to be harassed, beaten, or worse, by his 
colleagues. For an institution that so 
prides itself on leadership, good order, 
and discipline, I was shocked and dis- 
mayed at what he said. His comments 
suggested that such order, impeccable 
and essential to effective military op- 
erations, stands to disintegrate in the 
face of a factor that has no relevance 
to performance, team spirit, or esprit 
de corps. The implied disintegration of 
training and order in the face of what 
can only be raw prejudice underlines a 
potentially serious problem of military 
leadership rather than any short- 
coming of a gay soldier or the commu- 
nity from which he comes. 

I have not been a member of the mili- 
tary, and I cannot speak directly from 
that experience. But I have experienced 
what it feels like to have my life—who 
I am, what I am, and what I have ac- 
complished—reduced to and judged by 
a single, irrelevant factor. 

As some of you recall, 2 years ago I 
was the target of an attempted outing. 
People who had never talked to me be- 
fore, who did not know me personally, 
attacked me. The weeks that followed 
were hell for me, those close to me, and 
my staff. Talking about, explaining, or 
defending one’s personal and private 
life under a public microscope is a vio- 
lation of our guaranteed right to pri- 
vacy. It is intrusive and painful, espe- 
cially when the weapons hurled are 
bullets of ignornance and prejudice en- 
cased in stereotypical labels. Labels, 
after all, are a handy way to tap our 
worst fears and gain energy out of the 
fog of emotionalism so stirred. Against 
charges so configured, there can be no 
rational defense. And not the least of 
that incident for me was that an 11- 
year congressional record, and almost 
20 years in public office, stood to be 
blown apart. My accomplishments 
stood to become totally irrelevant next 
to the single question of whether or 
not I was gay. 

I ask you how many people, how 
many brilliant military careers, how 
much taxpayer investment will we 
waste before learning from the strug- 
gles of blacks, Jews, and other minori- 
ties the value of integrating the gifts 
of our diversity into our national life? 
How much longer will we instead allow 
our biases, prejudices, and discrimina- 
tory policies to bleed our national en- 
ergy? 

To ignore history dooms us to repeat 
its cruel mistakes and tragic costs. In- 
deed a powerful new museum now 
stands on the mall as a monument to 
just how offensive and destructive prej- 
udices against minorities can become. 
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In the microcosm of their twisted soci- 
ety, Nazis were not performing atroc- 
ities against Jews, gypsies, blacks, ho- 
mosexuals, and other nonsuper race 
minorities. Rather they dutifully were 
performing actions mandated by offi- 
cial directives. The horrifying results 
of their actions recall the powerful ex- 
tremes to which emotional prejudice 
can transport an entire society and 
rule its actions if left unchecked. The 
very existence of the Holocaust mu- 
seum declares ‘never again.’’ It de- 
clares further, “and certainly never 
here in the US.” We, after all, are 
unique in how we strive to celebrate 
our diverse citizenship and how we cod- 
ify equal treatment for that diversity. 
The museum declares the latter with 
particular poignancy, standing as it 
does just a few blocks away from where 
we now stand to debate an issue in 
which baltant prejudice against a 
minoirity still threatens to rule our ac- 
tions. Let us stand together to check 
that raw impulse, that concession to 
ignorance and emotionalism. 

Were this debate occuring under 
President Reagan or Bush I suspect 
every Republican would stand and say, 
“let the Commander in Chief work this 
out with the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
That my friends, is what the Meehan 
amendment is all about. It is the Clin- 
ton-Powell compromise—nothing more, 
nothing less. 

It is as conservative as you can get: 

It gives the authority to the Com- 
mander in Chief and Pentagon to do 
what they think best. 

It endorses the concept of less gov- 
ernment in the personal lives of our 
citizens. 

It eliminates the wasteful spending 
of $28 million a year on witchhunts of 
our soldiers. 

It is the strict interpretation of our 
Constitution. 

Today, I ask my colleagues to dig 
deep inside your conscience. Leader- 
ship demands that we do what is right, 
not what is politically easy. 

My pastor put this all in proper per- 
spective when he said recently, ‘‘On the 
question of sexual orientation, the 
Bible is clear on one thing; Do justice, 
and love thy neighbor.” 

Today, I ask just that. Do justice. 

I submit that it is time to recognize 
our current bloodletting for what it 
truly is. Let us stop repeating the 
cruel, destructive mistakes of history 
but instead use their lessons as a 
springboard for showcasing our better 
instincts. Let us apply the tolerance 
and rules of fairness that previous mi- 
norities’ struggles have shown to be 
the only enduring, effective treatment 
of our society from the malignancies of 
prejudice. The coalition of our tradi- 
tions, our laws, our institutions, and 
our inbred sense of fairness leave no 
doubt about what we must do here. We 
must not only learn from history, but 
we must teach by example those who 
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will follow. So we must now take the 
first step that this compromise offers 
for gay participation in military serv- 
ice, and build on it inch by inch toward 
a new level of fairness and equality of 
opportunity. Let us in taking this step 
respect our differences, broaden our 
awareness about the diversity that 
comprises our national fabric aware- 
ness about the diversity that comprises 
our national fabric and, in so doing, en- 
rich our lives individually and collec- 
tively. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I neglected, a minute 
or so ago, to mention that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAM JOHNSON], 
who spoke to this body from that po- 
dium, knows something about the mili- 
tary because he served as a fighter 
pilot in the Air Force during Vietnam. 

He was shot down, and was a POW for 
over 6 years. 

He knows of the conflicts which arise 
among people living and serving in 
close quarters and how it can affect the 
readiness of our military. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BUYER]. 

Mr. BUYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the Hunter amend- 
ment. 

I also would like to compliment the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SKEL- 
TON] for his fine work. 

Many of us on the committee and full 
committee have truly exhausted many 
hours working on this issue. There is 
not anybody who supports more open 
debate than myself. And while I say, 
why are we doing it on the House floor, 
I think it ought to be proper and we 
will continue it through the duration 
of the issue. 

But I also, as well as many others in 
this body, worked hard to codify the 
ban on homosexuals in the military. 
While some of us wish we had some 
stronger language, we eventually came 
to accept the Nunn-Skelton com- 
promise. However, some of us still have 
concerns about one omission in the 
bill. 

I am referring to the section that 
states that there will be a “suspension 
of questioning concerning homosexual- 
ity as part of the processing of individ- 
uals into the Armed Forces.” 

Under the pre-January 1993 policy, 
self-identification as a homosexual or 
bisexual, a history of homosexual ac- 
tivity, and an intent to engage in con- 
duct were considered relevant indica- 
tors of the propensity for prohibited 
activity. The history of past homo- 
sexual conduct is now held to be irrele- 
vant by not asking the question. 

This policy is in direct contradiction 
of the personal views of some of the top 
officers and enlisted leaders of this 
country. 

In testimony before the subcommit- 
tee, the Commandant of the Marine 
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Corps and all four of service senior 
staff NCO’s stated that in their per- 
sonal opinion, they would prefer to 
continue to ask the question about ho- 
mosexuality during the accession proc- 
ess. 

The reason is clear. It clearly signals 
that the military is serious about the 
idea that homosexuality is incompat- 
ible with service life. With the ques- 
tion, the Government’s policy is con- 
sistent that there is no effort to screen 
out those who exhibit suspect behavior 
prior to enlistment and a clear policy 
of immediate discharge if this behavior 
or orientation is discovered after en- 
listment. Without the question, the 
message seems to be “You can come on 
in, just don’t get caught.” 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2⁄2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, 
under the king of the hill rule, I will 
support the Skelton amendment, which 
is already in the committee bill, and I 
will oppose the other two amendments. 

The Skelton amendment is the same 
language that is in the Senate bill and 
is known as the Nunn amendment. The 
provision in our bill is in effect now in 
the military services. Mr. Chairman, I 
am told it is working well. 

Sjx months ago, the Chiefs of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
implemented this policy on homo- 
sexuals with the support of Secretary 
Aspin and also General Powell. Actu- 
ally, the Nunn-Skelton proposal is 
tougher on homosexuals once they get 
into the military than the Hunter 
amendment. 

The amendment I support spells out 
what homosexuals can and cannot do 
in the service. Also, our amendment 
makes it easier on a commander. It 
tells that commander what he can or 
cannot do or what she can or cannot do 
in that different unit. 

Under the Hunter amendment, it re- 
quires a person to state his or her sex- 
ual preference. Now, we know that in 
the past that these young recruits have 
not told the truth in filling out the 
forms. So why make them lie? 

In the Skelton amendment, it is op- 
tional, if the Secretary of Defense 
wants to go back and ask new recruits 
their sexual preference. 
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Mr. Chairman, the homosexual issue 
has really, in my opinion, quieted down 
in this country. The policy in force has 


_ been accepted by most as the best way 


to handle the issue. Why change some- 
thing that is working? 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
so-called Nunn-Skelton amendment 
and oppose the so-called Meehan and 
Hunter amendments. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
45 seconds to my friend and colleague, 
the gentlewoman from California (Ms. 
ESHOO]. 
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Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the so-called 
Meehan amendment to strike the De- 
fense authorization bill’s provision re- 
garding gay and lesbian Americans in 
the military, and in opposition to the 
Hunter amendment. By striking the 
language in the bill presented to the 
House today, we are accomplishing the 
bare minimum of what this Congress 
can do to protect the thousands of men 
and women in our Nation’s Armed 
Forces. We should not codify discrimi- 
nation. 

On July 16 of this year, I sent a letter 
to the President asking him to end the 
ban on gays and lesbians in the mili- 
tary. I asked him to be steadfast and 
courageous in the pursuit to end dis- 
crimination and committed myself to 
help him face the political risk and so- 
cial prejudice that surround this issue. 
I now ask the House to do the same. 

I urge all Members to reach deep into 
their conscience and ask themselves 
what the right thing is to do today. Are 
we going to permit the codification of 
discriminatory language in this body, 
or are we going to leave decisions 
about the Armed Forces to this coun- 
try’s Commander and Chief? 

On issues of civil rights, our Nation's 
history reflects that the long march for 
justice is one step at a time. The cham- 
pions and the leaders are those who 
recognize that on some issues one sim- 
ply must do what is right and lead our 
people to the truth. This is one of those 
times. 

I urge my colleagues to vote “yes” 
on the Meehan amendment. History 
will thank them. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask how much time I have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair would advise the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that he has 3% minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
45 seconds to my friend, the gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. PELOSI]. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. MEEHAN] and a bipartisan 
group of our colleagues which would 
strike the bill’s provision regarding 
lesbians and gay men in the military, 
because clearly, this issue is best left 
to our President and the Department of 
Defense. 

As Barry Goldwater recently stated: 

When the facts lead to one conclusion, I 
say it is time to act, not to hide. The coun- 
try and the military know that eventually 
the ban will be lifted. The only remaining 
questions are how much muck will we be 
dragged through and how many brave Ameri- 
cans * * * will have their lives and careers 
destroyed in a senseless attempt to stall the 
inevitable. 

Now, only the House can stop the at- 
tempt to codify officially sanctioned 
bias and injustice. I urge my colleagues 
to support the Meehan amendment and 
reject the Hunter amendment. 
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Congress would best serve our na- 
tional interest by finding the courage 
to rally the troops in support of ending 
this un-American discrimination. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to my friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. GUTIERREZ]. 

Mr. GUTIERREZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
debate on gays and lesbians serving in 
the military is certainly a debate 
about choosing unity over division, tol- 
erance over hatred, fairness over exclu- 
sion. 

But it is something more than that. 
It is a debate about patriotism. We 
talk a lot about patriotism and coun- 
try and serving our Nation here on this 
floor. 

I believe we all at times feel a bit dis- 
appointed that we do not see more pa- 
triotism in our Nation, that we do not 
see more people with a desire to serve 
their country. 

But apparently some of my col- 
leagues disagree. Patriotism—the de- 
sire to serve your country—the hope 
that you can contribute to making our 
Nation a better, safer place to live—are 
only desirable, admirable qualities if 
Members of this Congress approve of 
what you do in your bedroom with your 
body, in your private life. 

You see, if we disagree with how you 
behave in your private life, well then, 
your patriotism is something to be 
ashamed of, something to hide from. 

Well, I believe this Congress has a lot 
to be ashamed of here today if we say 
to Americans who want nothing more 
than to serve their country that we do 
not really want them and we do not 
really need them. 

Let us be reasonable today. Let us be 
fair today. Let us put an end to the ha- 
tred that is filling this room today. Let 
us say to every American—to every 
American—that we admire and respect 
and honor—that we need—your patriot- 
ism. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for fair- 
ness, to vote for tolerance, to vote for 
patriotism, and pass the Meehan 
amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. STEARNS]. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the so-called Hun- 
ter amendment to the 1993 Department 
of Defense Authorization Act to re- 
quire the armed services to continue to 
ask recruits whether or not they are 
homosexuals. 

The crux of this debate was whether 
homosexuality is compatible with mili- 
tary service. To the satisfaction of 
Congress, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was deter- 
mined that the current policy is cor- 
rect and homosexuality is incompat- 
ible with unit cohesion. 

I have one concern about the details 
of the compromise proposal that has 
been reached, however. The don’t ask 
component of this policy would for- 
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mally condone a degree of deception 
for both military recruits and the serv- 
ices themselves. 

The policies of this Nation should not 
condone or encourage deception. It is a 
disservice for all parties to allow a re- 
cruit into the Armed Forces who is an 
active homosexual while the Code of 
Conduct forbids homosexual activities. 

We should not give a young recruit 
who is a homosexual a wink and a nod 
to enter the military when we know 
that he will be discharged if he or she 
engages in these acts. That is not fair 
to those individuals and it is not fair to 
the taxpayers of this Nation who would 
train and equip our Armed Forces. 

But, most of all, it moves Congress 
one more step away from a recognition 
that what we do here is the law of the 
land. The compromise policy blurs the 
line between laws and lawbreaking, 
rules and rule breaking. And that is a 
message that is much larger than this 
debate and much more important than 
this policy. 

I believe that as long as we maintain 
the exclusion on homosexuals in the 
military we should ask recruits if they 
are active homosexuals. This is a more 
fair and more honest approach for all 
involved and one that preserves the in- 
tegrity of our Armed Forces and our 
laws. Vote yes on the so-called Hunter 
amendment. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ne- 
vada (Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the committee, I came in 
with an open mind. I originally sup- 
ported the President’s policy and be- 
lieved in a ban against any discrimina- 
tion against any segment of our soci- 
ety. 

However, as the tens of hours of tes- 
timony was taken by this committee, 
in listening to what the military had 
to say and what those who had served 
in the military, some that were gays, 
some that were lesbians, and some, of 
course, heterosexuals who had served 
with those types of individuals, we lis- 
tened to that testimony hour after 
hour after hour. We listened to the 
Joint Chiefs, we listened to the senior 
enlisted men of our country. 

At that time I came to the conclu- 
sion, at the end, that the policy as ad- 
vocated by Senator NUNN and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. SKELTON] 
was the only possible policy that will 
work for the military in this time and 
day. It is a compromise, we believe, 
that has been carefully worked out 
over the whole year. It is one that can 
work. 

I ask everybody to turn down the so- 
called Hunter amendment, to accept 
the language of the committee, so we 
can move forward on other important 
matters that face our country. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 seconds. 

Mr. Chairman, I really hope we can 
put this type of energy and this type of 
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inquiry into the whole Tailhook scan- 
dal, because we really need to talk 
about sexual behavior, and it is in the 
Tailhook report. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BARTON]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, back in January President Clin- 
ton announced his intention to repeal 
the ban against homosexuals serving in 
the military. The next day I held a 
press conference and announced my in- 
tention to introduce legislation to cod- 
ify the ban as it existed under the pre- 
vious administration. 

Subsequently, myself and the gentle- 
men from California, Mr. HUNTER and 
Mr. DORNAN, and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] introduced such 
legislation. That legislation currently 
has over 100 cosponsors. 

Later today we will vote on three 
amendments, dealing with homosexual- 
ity in the military. Of these, only one 
amendment maintains the total ban, 
and that is the Hunter amendment. If 
Members have told their constituency 
that they support the ban on homo- 
sexuals serving openly in the military, 
-the only vote they can make is to vote 
yes on Hunter. 

If Members have sent out letters to 
their veterans’ group, to their church 
groups, to their retired military 
groups, and said, “I am for the ban on 
homosexuals serving in the military,” 
they must vote yes on Hunter. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MEEHAN] has 2 minutes and 20 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my 2 minutes and 20 seconds remaining 
to my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
STUDDs]. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like, in the spirit of the words of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin who spoke a 
few moments ago, to try to put this in 
a slightly broader perspective. Why do 
we have an armed forces? It is not, 
surely, simply to defend the piece of 
geography known as the United States 
of America. It is to defend and preserve 
and protect a document known as the 
Constitution, which enshrines the 
rights and liberties of all of our people. 

History teaches us that the promises 
of that Constitution have taken a very 
long time to fulfill. It was written 206 
years ago by white men, many of whom 
owned slaves. President Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation 130 
years ago. President Truman signed 
the Executive order ending racial dis- 
crimination in the Armed Forces 45 
years ago. President Johnson signed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 29 years 
ago. And less than 1 year ago, this 
country elected the first President of 
the United States committed to help- 
ing us write the last chapter in the 
long history of civil rights, which is 
the history of this country. 
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Mr. Chairman, history gives us per- 
spective, and it teaches us patience. 
But it is hard to counsel patience and 
perspective to someone who has lost 
his job simply because of who he or she 
is, or to someone who has lost his home 
simply because of who he or she is, or 
to someone who has lost a distin- 
guished military career simply because 
of who he or she is. Mr. Chairman, it is 
virtually impossible to counsel pa- 
tience to someone who is sick and to 
someone who is dying. 

But we are holding this debate, and 
we have never done that before. And 
this country is debating this, and we 
have never done that before. And the 
President has asked us to act, and no 
President has ever done that before. 

We will not win this battle here 
today. The fundamental question is not 
even before us today. But these strug- 
gles are never won quickly or easily. 
And the ultimate outcome is in no 
doubt whatsoever. 

This country, in the words of Martin 
Luther King, will rise up and live out 
the true meaning of its creed, and we 
will write a happy ending to this, the 
last chapter in the long history of civil 
rights, which in some very fundamen- 
tal ways is the history of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my friend, Mr. MEEHAN 
of Massachusetts. | join him and many of our 
colleagues in a final plea to this House not to 
enact into law a policy of State-sanctioned in- 
equality. If, as appears likely, the Members of 
this House enact the language contained in 
section 575 of the committee report, they will 
be committing themselves to a policy of overt 
discrimination supported by nothing more than 
naked prejudice. 

Whatever action we take on the bill before 
us, the ban on lesbians and gay men in the 
military will remain. The DOD directive issued 
in July at the President’s behest was far from 
the result for which | had hoped and worked 
for so many years. Under the directive, les- 
bians and gay men will continue to be subject 
to investigation and separation from the mili- 
tary merely for speaking privately about their 
sexual orientation or engaging in private con- 
sensual relationships. This perpetuates a situ- 
ation in which gay men and lesbians are de- 
nied the security, dignity, and openness in 
their private lives which their comrades in 
arms take for granted. 

Nevertheless, | believe that the policy an- 
nounced in the directive, if left in the hands of 
the President and the Joint Chiefs, would 
make life slightly more tolerable for those who 
are prepared to abide by the rules of silence 
and social isolation that the policy lays down. 
It would delete the current presumption that 
homosexuality per se is incompatible with mili- 
tary service; it would eliminate the practice of 
asking recruits their sexual orientation; and it 
would guarantee fair and uniform enforcement 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. It is a 
disappointingly small step, but it is a begin- 
ning. 

The language presented by the committee 
not only eliminates most of these modest im- 
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provements, but attempts through codification 
to ensure that any hope for further progress is 
stillborn. It seeks to micromanage a personnel 
policy best left to those with the expertise to 
apply it humanely and flexibly. For all these 
reasons, the Meehan amendment offers the 
better approach. 

The committee's conclusions fly in the face 
of a mountain of objective evidence—much of 
it assembled at the behest of the military it- 
self—that stands uncontradicted on the record. 

On January 29, 1993, President Clinton di- 
rected the Secretary of Defense to draft an ex- 
ecutive order ending discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation in the armed 
forces. On April 1, the Secretary commis- 
sioned the Rand National Defense Research 
Institute to prepare a $1.3 million analysis that 
would assist in the formulation of the new pol- 
icy. The Rand report, “Sexual Orientation and 
U.S. Military Personnel Policy: Options and 
Assessments,” is a thorough, objective, 518- 
page study that concluded that sexual orienta- 
tion, as such, is not germane to military serv- 
ice. Moreover, Rand determined that a stand- 
ard based on conduct rather than status could 
be implemented with minimal disruption to 
military life and without extensive revision to 
military rules, provided that the policy change 
were communicated clearly and consistently 
from the top and reinforced throughout the 
chain of command. In other words, the answer 
is leadership. And sadly, leadership remains in 
short supply. 

The Rand report represents the fifth in- 
stance in the last several years that an inde- 
pendent agency has called into question the 
rationality of our country’s military ban. In fact, 
every study undertaken at the direction of 
Congress or the Pentagon has come to similar 
conclusions. 

On June 25 of this year, the General Ac- 
counting Office released a report requested by 
Senator WARNER which confirmed once again 
what every previous Government-commis- 
sioned study has shown—that the presence of 
lesbians and gay men does not disrupt dis- 
cipline or morale in a military setting. The re- 
port, “Homosexuals in the Military: Policies 
and Practices of Foreign Countries,” GAO/ 
NSIAD-93-215, June 1993, focused on the 
experience of four countries, three of which 
have dropped all restrictions based on sexual 
orientation. According to the report, military of- 
ficers in Canada, Israel, and Sweden confirm 
that “the inclusion of homosexuals in the mili- 
tary is not a problem and has not adversely 
affected unit readiness, effectiveness, cohe- 
sion, or morale.” Even in Germany, where ho- 
mosexuals serve but still face some restric- 
tions, officials consider homosexuality a 
nonissue. 

One year earlier, in a report which | had re- 
quested together with my friend Mr. CONYERS 
and out late colleague, Ted Weiss, the GAO 
concluded that the Government wastes $27 
million each year simply to recruit and train re- 
placements for gay men and lesbians who are 
discharged from military service. That report, 
“Defense Force Management: DOD's Policy 
on Homosexuality,” GAO/NSIAD-92-98/98S, 
June 1992, examined the practices of analo- 
gous paramilitary institutions such as police 
and fire departments, and found no evidence 
that the inclusion of homosexuals disrupted 
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the ability of these institutions to perform their 
mission. 

In 1988 and 1991, a pair of studies by the 
Defense Personnel Security Research and 
Education Center [PERSEREC] concluded 
that sexual orientation is irrelevant to an indi- 
vidual’s suitability for military service. Theo- 
dore R. Sarbin and Kenneth E. Karols, “Non- 
conforming Sexual Orientations and Military 
Suitability,” Defense Personnel Security Re- 
search and Education Center, PERS-TR-89- 
002, Dec. 1988; Theodore R. Sarbin, “Homo- 
sexuality and Personnel Security,” Defense 
Research and Education Center, October 
1991. Indeed, the 1988 report stated that sex- 
ual orientation is as unrelated to job perform- 
ance as left- or right-handedness. 

Taken together, these reports tell a consist- 
ent story—there simply is no evidence that the 
performance of the military mission is im- 
proved by discharging individuals with distin- 
guished records of service to their country 
solely on this basis of a personal characteristic 
they are powerless to control. 

Yet the findings presented in the reports 
were ignored by the Defense Department and, 
in some instances, suppressed. The handling 
of the PERSEREC reports is instructive. Only 
after the reports were released by my office 
did DOD even acknowledge their existence. 
Rather than questioning the conclusions of the 
reports, the Department tried to dismiss them 
on the ground that the researchers had ad- 
dressed a question they had not been asked. 

Nor did these reports—the only independ- 
ent, objective studies on record—have any ef- 
fect on the subcommittee’s deliberations. The 
authors were never invited to testify at the 
hearings, nor were the studies cited in the 
committee report. The sole references to any 
of them appear in the additional views of com- 
mittee members who disagree with the com- 
mittee’s conclusions. 

By their own admission, the proponents of 
the committee report base their conclusions 
on a single unproven assertion: that the mere 
presence of lesbians and gay men in the mili- 
tary setting will provoke such hostility against 
them as to destroy unit cohesion and morale. 
The evidence provided for this assertion by 
committee witnesses was purely speculative 
and anecdotal. It was flatly contradicted by 
military witnesses who testified that any dis- 
ciplinary problems that might occur over the 
short term could be fully addressed through 
the system of command. The committee has 
offered no reasoned explanation for its deci- 
sion to accept one set of testimony while dis- 
regarding the other. 

What is most troubling about the commit- 
tee's rationale is that it is an accommodation 
to prejudice. It is precisely this readiness to 
defer to the prejudices of the majority that 
makes this a civil rights issue. Much has been 
said by those seeking to perpetuate the ban 
about the differences between the discrimina- 
tion endured by gays in the military and the 
discrimination suffered by racial and ethnic mi- 
norities. Yet it was Coretta Scott King who 
equated the accommodation of homophobia in 
the military to the accommodation of customer 
preferences by businesses seeking to justify 
their refusal to hire African-American employ- 
ees. 

When President Truman ordered the deseg- 
regation of the Armed Forces, there were 
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Members of Congress who made the very ar- 
guments heard in this Chamber during the last 
several months—that white troops would not 
accept intimate contact with black troops and 
would refuse to take orders from them; that in- 
tegration would undermine cohesion and in- 
crease the prevalence of violence, sexual mis- 
conduct, and disease; that recruitment and re- 
tention would be adversely affected. Then, as 
now, there were military leaders like Gen. 
Omar Bradley, who argued that the Armed 
Forces are not the place for social experimen- 
tation. 

Yet despite these misgivings, the integration 
of the military was achieved. The issue was 
framed as a matter of social justice, and its 
implementation as a matter of leadership. 
Once the order was given, the military took on 
the job of getting it done. 

Today it is inconceivable that the Congress 
would defer to prejudice against African Amer- 
icans—or members of any other racial or eth- 
nic group. Indeed, the Supreme Court has 
held that catering to the prejudices of others is 
not a_ legitimate governmental objective. 
Cleburne v. Cleburne Living Center, 473 U.S. 
432, 1985; Palmore v. Sidoti, 466 U.S. 429, 
1984. This is as true in regard to sexual ori- 
entation discrimination as it is when other mi- 
nority interests are at stake. It will now be up 
to the Court to say so. 

In so doing, they will have the blessing of 
scores of professional, civic, labor, and reli- 
gious organizations who joined together in op- 
position to the ban—groups as diverse as the 
American Psychological Association and the 
American Bar Association, the NAACP and 
the AFL-CIO, the YWCA and People for the 
American Way, the United Church of Christ 
and the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. This is the first time that such a broad 
coalition has come together in support of the 
civil rights of lesbian and gay Americans, and 
| have every confidence that that support will 
continue to grow. 

| would also note that some Members of 
Congress who have worked to retain the ban 
have gone out of their way to assert their will- 
ingness to respect the civil rights of gay men 
and lesbians in a civilian context. They have 
done this in an effort to show that their readi- 
ness to condone discrimination is based not 
on prejudice but on the peculiar requirements 
of military life. | am prepared to be persuaded 
of the sincerity of these assertions, and | chal- 
lenge those Members of Congress to give 
their support to H.R. 431, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1993, which my good friend Mr. WAXMAN of 
California has introduced and which is now 
pending before us. 

| know that many of my colleagues will 
agree that the debate on this issue has exhib- 
ited some of the worst features of our political 
life. Rational discussion has been swept aside 
by slogans and caricatures; calm deliberation 
preempted by the ability of lobbyists to orches- 
trate a chorus of instant reactions from con- 
stituents. Is it any wonder that the Rand report 
and its precursors could not be heard above 
the din? 

Nevertheless, while the debate has not al- 
ways been as thoughtful or edifying as one 
might have hoped, it has provided a forum for 
the most sustained, frank, and open discus- 
sion in our history of what it means to be a 
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gay person in America. If the debate has laid 
bare the extent of popular hostility, it has also 
facilitated a large measure of public education. 

Members of Congress and the ‘public have 
been challenged to confront the contradictions 
in their own thinking. Indeed, many have been 
forced to think about this issue for the first 
time. They have stood face to face with brave, 
patriotic men and women who have served 
their country honorably and well, answering in- 
sults and hysteria with quiet dignity and pride. 

These are truly remarkable people—and 
yet, as Colonel Cammermeyer said in her 
Senate testimony, they are also ordinary 
human beings. More than anything else, the 
debate has helped to demonstrate that gay 
men and lesbians are just like everybody else. 
We belong to every family and community, 
every vocation and walk of life. We are doc- 
tors and lawyers and farmers and factory 
workers; we are Members of Congress and 
the clergy. We are your children, your parents, 
your friends and neighbors. 

What is not ordinary about the lesbians and 
gay men in the military is their courage. They 
have made untold sacrifices for the right to 
serve their country with honor and pride. | 
have waged this battle together with them for 
many years, and | share their pain and an- 
guish at this difficult moment. 

| also salute the first President in the history 
of the United States who cared enough to try 
to make their dreams—and ours—a reality. In 
accepting this challenge President Clinton 
showed a degree of courage and leadership 
that is all too rare in politics. Gay people ev- 
erywhere—and those who care about them— 
will feel anger and pain at the President's in- 
ability to fulfill his pledge. | share such feel- 
ings. Nevertheless, it is important at such 
times to see that our understandable feelings 
of anger and betrayal are not misdirected. In 
raising this issue to the forefront of the na- 
tional agenda, the President has stood for rea- 
son and decency in a political environment 
that was supercharged with hysteria and the 
most cynical opportunism. He must not be 
condemned for the bigotry and intransigence 
of others. 

We must also not lose sight of what the 
struggle has been all about. This is the last 
great unfinished chapter in the long history of 
civil rights in this country. We will lose some 
battles, as we have today, but we must never 
doubt our ultimate victory in the struggle for 
justice. We will continue to fight on—in Con- 
gress and the courts—until the final chapter 
has been written and all Americans are free. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my remaining 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM], a top gun fighter pilot, 
the only Vietnam ace in this country, 
having shot down five MiGs, and nomi- 
nated for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
what this whole issue should wrap 
around is, is homosexuality compatible 
with military service. We are not com- 
peting for six gold medals, or even a 
Super Bowl, but we are dealing with 
the lives of men and women in combat. 

Any degradation of training that 
combat unit cuts back the capability of 
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that unit to survive. Pilots in the U.S. 
Navy, Air Force, and Army up to a 
high percentage are killed in training. 
We do everything we can to tie that 
unit together, to make sure that every- 
body is pulling in one direction. 

It was mentioned that homosexuals 
are all around us. This is true, not in as 
great a numbers as they would like us 
to believe, but if they are allowed in 
the military, then that disruption will 
take place, and it will affect the com- 
bat-readiness of this military. 

The military is sworn to uphold the 
Constitution. It was discussed by my 
colleague from Massachusetts. Any 
degradation in the ability to defend 
that Constitution should be elimi- 
nated. 

I support both the Hunter amend- 
ment and the Nunn-Skelton amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
California [Ms. HARMAN]. 

Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Chairman, today 
the House will have the opportunity to 
take an incremental step forward—or a 
big step backward. As a member of the 
Military Forces and Personnel Sub- 
committee. I commend my chairman 
for his effort to focus us on coming to- 
gether, not pulling apart. 

As I have stated on this floor, I think 
the gay ban is unconstitutional and 
violates the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment. This is why I 
voted to lift the ban in the Armed 
Services Committee. Last month, a 
second Federal court reached that ver- 
dict, in the case of Dahl versus Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Navy. Clearly, given 
this decision—and given the determina- 
tion of many patriotic gay and lesbian 
Americans to serve their country—this 
debate is far from over. I think and 
hope that the courts will strike the ban 
down. 

Mr. Chairman, I take my responsibil- 
ities as a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee extremely seriously. It 
is not easy to look the Joint Chiefs in 
the face and tell them how you think 
they should organize their forces and 
enforce the military chain of com- 
mand. I respect our military leaders 
enormously, and I think Congress 
should give them flexibility to manage 
this issue and to move on with the 
business of defending our country. The 
best way we can do that is to vote 
against codification, and so I will sup- 
port the Meehan-Gunderson amend- 
ment, and vigorously oppose the Hun- 
ter amendment. We must hold the frag- 
ile ground we have gained. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that we are all 
very anxious to put this issue behind 
us. We are anxious to get on with many 
challenges ahead for our country and 
for the defense of our Nation. 

I believe the language in this bill al- 
lows us to achieve that purpose. I 
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would ask my colleagues to keep in 
mind that this issue has been fully de- 
bated in the committee. I am asking 
Members to support the committee po- 
sition, which is the same as the Skel- 
ton amendment, which is the Nunn- 
Skelton language, and that this debate 
end because the language is identical 
to the language in the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a matter of 
civil rights. This is a matter of winning 
on the battlefield. Second place does 
not count on the battlefield. Unit cohe- 
sion is uppermost. 

The Meehan amendment causes seri- 
ous problems concerning unit cohesion. 
The Hunter amendment raises serious 
constitutional problems, and this will 
be carried on down through the courts 
ad infinitum, so that must be defeated. 

The Skelton amendment is one that 
codifies the law and has a tough, work- 
able policy that helps keep unit cohe- 
sion so that when the time comes in 
the face of an enemy, victory will be 
there because there will be strong unit 
cohesion among the troops. 

I sincerely urge the other two amend- 
ments be defeated and that the Skelton 
language be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chairman, 
the past 6 months of debate concerning les- 
bians and gays in the military have made at 
least one thing very clear, and that is that 
stereotypes and myths about lesbians and 
gays continue to flourish. Perhaps one of the 
most noxious myths that persists is the idea 
that these individuals have chosen their sexual 
orientation. 

Indeed, Chairman of the Joints Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Colin Powell, said that part of the 
reason that he felt that the racial integration of 
the military was not analogous with the current 
efforts to lift the ban on gays and lesbians is 
that they believed homosexuality was a cho- 
sen behavior. General Powell is an intelligent 
man who has rendered great service to our 
country, but | would question how he came to 
this particular conclusion. 

Likewise, Col. Margarethe Cammermeyer, a 
woman with an impeccable and distinguished 
military service record who was discharged for 
acknowledging that she is a lesbian, was 
asked by Senator STROM THURMOND in hear- 
ings before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee whether she had sought psychiatric 
treatment for her lesbianism. 

On a commonsense level, this question of 
choice of homosexuality was perhaps ex- 
pressed best by columnist Molly Ivins in the 
Ft. Worth Star-Telegram on January 30, 1993. 
She said, and | quote: 

Of all the odd misperceptions current 
about homosexuality, perhaps the oddest 1s 
that it is a choice, that people choose to be 
homosexuals. That strikes me as patently 
silly. Did any of us who are straight choose 
to be straight? When? Did we wake up one 
morning when we were 15 and say, “Gosh, I 
think I'll be heterosexual," For Heaven's 
sake, how can anyone believe that people 
choose to be homosexual. I think it would be 
fun to be called “Queer” and “Sissy” for the 
rest of my life, so I think I'll be gay. 

| agree with Ms. Ivins. It is utter nonsense 
to think that people would somehow choose to 
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lead a life in which discrimination and deg- 
radation are heaped upon them at every turn 
when the alternative would also be freely 
available. 

If the idea that people choose to be gay is 
insupportable from the standpoint of common 
sense, it is also insupportable from the empiri- 
cal and scientific standpoint, and this is the 
aspect that interests me most as chairman of 
the House Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology. 

For over 20 years now, psychological and 
psychiatric research has concluded that sexual 
orientation is a core part of an individual's 
identity that develops very early in his or her 
personal life and is not readily subject to ex- 
ternal manipulation. 

Dr. Gregory Herek, who recently testified 
before the House Armed Services Committee, 
summed up these conclusions in an article ap- 
pearing in Law and Sexuality (summer, 1992): 

The assertion that homosexuality is a 
choice is erroneous for the vast majority of 
lesbians and gay men, Although the origins 
of sexual orientation are not well under- 
stood, neither heterosexuality nor homo- 
sexuality appear to represent a conscious 
choice for most people. 

John C. Gonsiorek, perhaps the foremost 
authority on sexuality and choice agrees. In 
his introductory chapter to “Homosexuality: 
Research Implications For Public Policy,” he 
states: 

It might appear to outsiders that individ- 
uals going through this process have “‘cho- 
sen"’ their homosexuality. We suggest that 
the term "sexual preference’’ is misleading 
as it assumes conscious or deliberate choice 
and may trivialize the depth of psychological 
processes involved. We recommend the term 
“sexual orientation” because most research 
findings indicate that homosexual feelings 
are a basic part of an individual's psyche and 
are established much earlier than conscious 
choice would indicate. 

Chandler Burr in his recent article in the At- 
lantic Monthly (March 1993) came to the same 
conclusion. He stated that: 

Psychiatry not only consistently failed to 
show that homosexuality was a preference, a 
malleable thing susceptible to reversal, it 
also consistently failed to show that homo- 
sexuality was a pathology. 

The American Psychological Association re- 
cently set forth its position on sexuality and 
choice in an amicus brief filed before the Su- 
preme Court of Texas in the case of Texas 
versus Morales. The APA said that: 

Sexual orientation generally is a char- 
acteristic over which individuals lack a sub- 
stantial degree of control. To punish an indi- 
vidual for an essentially “immutable” char- 
acteristic, based on false stereotypes, when 
that characteristic is in no meaningful sense 
detrimental or harmful to society is arbi- 
trary. * * * Sexual orientation is acquired at 
an early age, and thus it makes little sense 
to argue that the trait is voluntarily ac- 
quired. * * * Once established homosexual 
orientation is highly resistant to change. Re- 
searchers generally agree that the majority 
of gay people are unable to change their sex- 
ual orientation, even if they wished to do so. 

Further, the APA’s fact sheet on reparative 
therapy says that “No scientific evidence ex- 
ists to support the effectiveness of any conver- 
sion therapies that try to change sexual ori- 
entation.” Bryan Welch of the APA has stated 
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that “Research findings suggest that efforts to 
‘repair’ homosexuals are nothing more than 
social prejudice garbed in psychological 
accoutrements,” 

Where does sexual orientation come from? 
The answer to this question is not clear, but 
more and more scientific research suggests 
that sexual orientation is genetic or otherwise 
biological in origin. The most recent and most 
compelling of this research was reported by 
Hamer et al. in the July 16, 1993 edition of the 
highly respected journal Science, published by 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. A team of researchers at the 
National Institutes of Health has done a thor- 
ough study that clearly indicates that at least 
some examples of male homosexuality are in- 
herited as a expression of a gene locus on the 
x chromosome, which in males can only be in- 
herited via the mother. In fact, the observation 
that male homosexuality often—but not al- 
ways—is more frequently found on the female 
side of inheritance was the beginning point of 
their study. 

This builds on a developing body of re- 
search in the biology of sexuality and sexual 
orientation. The Science article notes, as have 
numerous other studies, that it is more likely 
that both sons of identical twins will both be 
gay than is the case with fraternal twins or 
nontwin siblings. The correspondence is highly 
significant from a statistical point of view. And 
the study follows on the heels of reports show- 
ing that homosexuals and heterosexuals have 
differences in certain brain structures. As well, 
there seems to be an association of homo- 
sexuality with lefthandedness, and handed- 
ness has been established to be largely bio- 
logically determined. 

What does all this mean? It probably does 
not mean that all expressions of homosexual- 
ity derive from the same origin. But it certainly 
does indicate that sexuality is clearly more a 
matter of biology than of environment. And 
sexual orientation of any kind is certainly not 
a matter of choice or preference. 

Thus, it is absurd for General Powell to sug- 
gest that homosexuality is a chosen behavior. 
And it is equally absurd for Senator THURMOND 
to suggest that lesbians and gays seek psy- 
chological treatment for their sexuality. It is un- 
fortunate that neither of these prominent per- 
sons has any expertise on this subject since 
so many in our society are liable to look to 
them as leaders for guidance in the formation 
of opinion. 

So today as we consider the additional re- 
strictions placed on President Clinton’s policy 
on lesbians, gays, and bisexuals in the military 
as found in the Senate version of the fiscal 
year 1994 Defense authorization bill, | hope 
that we will have the good sense and moral 
fiber to reject those restrictions and any House 
amendments that are in the same vein. These 
efforts to keep gays, lesbians, and bisexuals 
out of the Armed Forces are, in my opinion, 
derived from prejudice. They are certainly not 
based on science or for that matter on reason. 
The scientific evidence is that sexual orienta- 
tion is not a matter of choice and that homo- 
sexuality is not pathological. Homosexuality 
like heterosexuality is simply an expression of 
the great complexity of human biology. 

To me, to exclude persons from service in 
the Armed Forces on the basis of sexual ori- 
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entation makes as much sense as excluding 
persons on the basis of eye color or handed- 
ness. Service in the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States should be based on high standards 
of ability and conduct. | repeat: ability and 
conduct. And the standards and requirements 
that apply to any should apply to all, regard- 
less of their sexual orientation. 

Ms. LONG. Mr. Chairman, | rise to express 
my support for the President’s policy regarding 
the service of homosexuals in our Nation’s 
Armed Forces. 

The legislation we are considering today will 
codify the President's policy toward homo- 
sexuals’ service in the military. This com- 
promise policy establishes criteria from which 
the Defense Department is to pattern its re- 
cruiting and investigating processes in the fu- 
ture as it relates to prospective or current mili- 
tary service members. This compromise, ne- 
gotiated with Defense Secretary Les Aspin, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Colin Powell, 
and chairmen of the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees, will ensure an effective 
military in the future while respecting service 
members’ basic freedoms. 

Serving in our Nation's Armed Forces is a 
unique calling—one that comes with a great 
deal of responsibility. In carrying out one’s du- 
ties in the military, a service member must ex- 
hibit a commitment to discipline, order, and 
proper conduct. In everyday civilian life, indi- 
viduals may decide whether incorporating 
these principles on the job will ensure suc- 
cess. In the military, however, it is incumbent 
upon service personnel to strictly adhere to 
these principles due to the sensitive nature of 
the objectives that the military seeks to 
achieve; it requires the most effective military 
force. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s policy that we 
are considering here today as part of the De- 
fense Authorization Act recognizes these 
unique characteristics which are inherent in 
military service. It also reaffirms the impor- 
tance of maintaining a strict code of conduct 
as outlined in the United States Code of Mili- 
tary Justice [USCMJ]. However, this policy will 
require military commanders to distinguish, in 
the future, between an individual service mem- 
ber’s conduct and his or her orientation. Fur- 
thermore, disciplinary action will be regarded 
to be appropriate when a service member's 
conduct is in question as it relates to the 
USCMJ, rather than a service member's ori- 
entation. 

| believe the President's policy, as drafted in 
consultation with Secretary Aspin and Chair- 
man Powell, has made a fair assessment of 
this important, yet controversial, issue. It pro- 
vides an acceptable compromise which recog- 
nizes the rights of all service members. 

Mr. Chairman, the successful implementa- 
tion of this policy clearly rests upon the proper 
supervision, active participation, and forthright 
leadership by our military leaders. The con- 
fidence that | have in the abilities of our mili- 
tary leaders, therefore, gives me confidence 
that this policy will be properly administered, 
preventing any perceived undermining of unit 
cohesiveness. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. All 
time for general debate has expired. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 1 printed in part I of House 
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Report 103-252 relating to the subject 
matter of section 575. 

If more than one of the amendments 
is adopted, only the last to be adopted 
shall be considered as finally adopted. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MEEHAN 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. [Mr. 
DURBIN]. The Clerk will designate the 
amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEEHAN: 

Stike out section 575 (page 198, line 7, 
through page 206, line 11) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


SEC. 575. SENSE OF CONGRESS CONCERNING HO- 
MOSEXUALITY IN THE ARMED 
FORCES 


It is the sense of Congress that the policy 
of the Government concerning the service of 
homosexuals in the Armed Forces is a mat- 
ter that should be determined by the Presi- 
dent, as chief executive officer of the Gov- 
ernment and commander-in-chief of the 
Armed Forces, based upon advice provided to 
the President by the Secretary of Defense 
and the military advisers to the President 
and Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MEEHAN] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPENCE] will be recognized in opposi- 
tion for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to my friend, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SHAYs]. 

Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me the 
time. 

Barry Goldwater is right. It is not 
the Government’s business what one’s 
sexual preference is. What matters is 
their conduct. 

If Americans want to serve their 
country and give their lives to their 
country, they should be allowed to do 
so. 

I urge my colleagues to allow the 
President and Chiefs and Staff to de- 
cide this issue and not codify it into 
law. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
45 seconds to my friend, the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the Meehan 
amendment. 

This amendment represents our best 
hope to do the right thing—end dis- 
crimination against lesbians and gays 
in the military. 

Already, thousands of gay men and 
lesbian women are buried beneath 
gravestones adorned with American 
flags. 

They fought and died for freedom— 
the dearest of American principles— 
even while their freedom was being 
suppressed in the very ranks in which 
they served. 
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That is true heroism. That is true 
love of country. 

But as Randy Shilts documented in 
his book “Conduct Unbecoming,”’ 
purges of gay men and lesbian women 
have taken place only in peacetime, 
never during war. 

If they are willing to give their lives 
in war, they should also enjoy the ben- 
efits of military service during peace. 

Our armed forces fight for American 
ideals. 

Discrimination is most certainly not 
an American ideal. 

End discrimination. 
Meehan amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts and in support of the commit- 
tee position. 

The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee held extensive hearings earlier this 
year on this issue and arrived at what 
I consider to be a sound policy com- 
promise to a difficult issue. 

It is not perfect. It did not make ev- 
eryone happy. But that is the defini- 
tion of a compromise. 

What the committee approach does is 
ensure that we not throw overboard the 
sound principle that military readiness 
and unit cohesion must be the principle 
criteria in determining what type of 
behavior is allowed within the mili- 
tary. 

The Meehan amendment, on the 
other hand, says it is not the business 
of Congress to determine such policy 
matters. That such matters are best 
left to the President and the executive 
branch. 

Rather than tell you what I think, 
let me read a brief passage from the 
U.S. Constitution that should settle 
any question on who has the respon- 
sibility to determine such matters. 

Article 1, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion reads: 

The Congress shall have the power * * * to 
raise and support Armies * * * provide and 
maintain a Navy * * *. Make rules for the 


government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 


It should be obvious then, that the 
Meehan amendment is not only bad 
policy, but it also would put Congress 
in the position of relinquishing its role 
under the Constitution to make rules 
for the regulation of military forces. 

Regardless of where we may individ- 
ually stand on the question of homo- 
sexuals in the military, Congress has a 
right and an obligation to speak on 
this issue of critical importance to the 
future and readiness of our armed 
forces. 

Vote “no” on the Meehan amend- 
ment and vote “yes” on the Skelton 
amendment. 


Support the 
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Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Meehan amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, I would have hoped that by 
this time in our history, discrimina- 
tion would only be a bad dream of the 
past and that we would judge people in 
this country by their conduct and not 
by their personal and private inclina- 
tions. 

Fifty years ago when I joined the 
Navy and sailed for 5 years, black 
Americans were discriminated against 
and they could not hold very good jobs 
at all in the Navy. And yet when Presi- 
dent Truman came along, by a strike of 
the pen he eliminated discrimination 
in the Navy and in the Armed Forces 
and made major improvements. 

When I was sworn in here in January 
1963, black Americans were discrimi- 
nated against in 11 States so that they 
had no personal liberties whatsoever. 
We passed the civil rights laws, and our 
country has been far, far better off. 

The subcommittee that I chair has 
jurisdiction over the FBI. In the last 20 
years we have worked to eliminate dis- 
crimination against African-Americans 
and Hispanic-Americans and women. 
We are doing that. The FBI is a far, far 
better place than it has ever been be- 
fore. 

One of these days it will stop dis- 
criminating against people of a dif- 
ferent sexual preference, too, like all of 
the major police departments of this 
country who must have the magic 
word, “readiness.” They have readi- 
ness, and they do not discriminate. 

We have done so much for civil rights 
in this country in this century; let us 
not end the century by a step back- 
wards. 

The view that homoesexuals cannot, or 
should not, serve in the military refects an in- 
tolerance that has no place in American soci- 
ety. Gay men and lesbians deserve our re- 
spect and thanks for serving their country with 
honor and patriotism. 

The measure of a soldier's worth is his or 
her conduct and skill, not his or her sexual ori- 
entation. The President, recognizing this, took 
an important step forward earlier this year by 
proscribing the military witch hunts that cost 
taxpayers millions of dollars and so many val- 
uable servicemembers their careers. But 
“Don't Ask, Don't Tell, Don't Pursue” is only a 
beginning—much more remains to be done 
before lesbians and gay men are treated just- 
ly. 
Y Much the same as our military, we expect 
our police officers to be of the highest caliber. 
In 1991, more than 130 men and women in 
blue lost their lives in the line of duty, almost 
as many fatalities as Americans suffered in 
the Persian Gulf war. Yet most every major 
metropolitan police force and fire department 
explicitly permit homosexuals to serve and 
protect and none prohibit them. 

Now is the most opportune time in our his- 
tory to secure the right of every American to 
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serve in defense of the Nation. | am confident 
that the prejudices that keep homosexuals 
from serving openly can be overcome. This 
will require flexibility on the part of Congress 
and responsiveness from the administration. 
Rather than freeze an anachronistic policy in 
legislative stone, it is imperative that we pre- 
serve the President's authority to act. Support 
the Meehan amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON], who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Personnel and 
Military Forces of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. SKELTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

In my view, the most likely result of 
the gentleman’s amendment is that the 
debate does not end. In the immediate 
future, the issue would become a con- 
ference issue as our language would no 
longer be identical to that in the other 
body’s bill. Over the long run, if the 
Congress were to remove the codifica- 
tion language from the bill, our per- 
ceived lack of resolve would encourage 
both sides of the argument to continue 
the struggle, to continue to attempt to 
shape the policy in their favor. Ulti- 
mately, the uncertainty and con- 
troversy would cause combat readiness 
in the armed services to suffer. I would 
ask my colleagues to avoid such a re- 
sult by preserving the language in the 
bill, the language supported by the 
President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the men and women in uniform. 

I would suggest that my colleagues 
also not overlook two very practical 
advantages of codifying the policy on 
homosexuals. First, codification of the 
policy ensures that this very divisive 
issue is always managed by the elected 
representatives of the people, the Con- 
gress. It appears to me we are long past 
the time when the Congress would 
agree to allow this emotional issue to 
be resolved by the executive branch 
alone. It is also clear to me that enact- 
ing the policy in law is essential be- 
cause the American people want their 
elected officials in the Congress to play 
a role in the resolution of such con- 
troversial issues. 

Second, codification will limit the 
latitude of lower courts to render deci- 
sions that are inconsistent with the 
President’s policy. Such a limitation 
will stabilize the policy and reduce 
controversial decisions. Why is that 
important? Because the combat readi- 
ness of our military forces is at risk 
when the people who serve are confused 
and uncertain about important poli- 
cies. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues to 
vote for stability. To vote for an end to 
the divisive debate. To vote for a policy 
that will work. Vote “no” on Mr. 
MEEHAN’s amendment. 
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Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to my friend, the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of the 
Meehan-Fazio amendment. The words 
we hear today sound like the words we 
heard in 1963. We heard the same words 
in 1964. We heard the same words in 
1965. Back then, we debated over the 
rights, whether black Americans would 
have the right to sit at a lunch counter 
with white Americans; whether they 
would have the right to vote and par- 
ticipate fully in our political process. 

Mr. Chairman, this Member of Con- 
gress fought too hard to guarantee the 
rights of all Americans, to stand here 
today and see us vote to deny the 
rights of other Americans. 

We should be more concerned about 
what is going on in the Constitution, 
what our Constitution is all about, 
rather than what is going on in private 
in people’s bedrooms. 

Gays and lesbian Americans are citi- 
zens like all other Americans and de- 
serve the same rights as all other 
Americans. That includes the right to 
serve their country. 

I say, Mr. Chairman and to my col- 
leagues, pass the Meehan-Fazio amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 seconds to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, every military unit is 
a walking blood bank. 

The other day I came across one of 
my dog tags, which has a B positive on 
it. If someone screens for B positive, if 
a person with B positive is injured ina 
missile attack, a bombing attack, or is 
on the battlefield, we have to make 
sure that they can get the blood they 
need and that it won't kill them. We 
simply cannot risk polluting the blood 
supply by allowing practicing homo- 
sexuals in the military. 

Now, 120,000 male homosexuals have 
died since I returned to this Chamber 
in 1984, 120,000! We are pressing 200,000 
overall. 

That death toll has not encroached 
on the military, because “Cap” Wein- 
berger and Ronald Reagan cleaned up 
the blood supply, requiring that every- 
one take an HIV test and asking the 
question of military recruits. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
45 seconds to my friend, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FAZIO]. 

Mr. FAZIO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, what the New York 
Times calls the military’s favorite 
think tank, the Rand Corp., has done a 
definitive study that shows that 
heterosexuals and homosexuals can 
successfully serve together in the mili- 
tary. They have done so in foreign 
military services they have done so in 
the police and fire departments, of 
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cities and counties all across our coun- 
try. 

By simply allowing the executive 
branch to do what President Truman 
did in desegregating the armed serv- 
ices, I think we move the cause for- 
ward, the cause that says that people 
ought to be able to serve their country 
regardless of their sexual orientation, 
that people ought not to have to deny 
the very essence of who they are, in 
order to serve their country. 

I think this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MEEHAN] is the best approach we 
could take to demonstrate that we are 
a tolerant nation, to say that we will 
accommodate change as it occurs in 
the hearts of the American people. 
Let’s not codify this language today 
but allow flexibility on this issue over- 
time. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. REED], a graduate of West Point. 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I spent 12 years in the 
Army and had the opportunity to com- 
mand troops. The question here is con- 
duct. I believe that the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief, 
and his service chiefs can handle this 
issue without a legislative formula. 
The ultimate question about anyone in 
the military forces is not who they 
love, it is whether or not they love 
their country enough to serve it proud- 
ly and nobly. 

I believe Americans of any sexual ori- 
entation can respond to that question 
and that love of country. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of our time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BARTON]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in respectful opposition to 
the Meehan-Gunderson amendment. 

With all due respect, this is not a 
question of civil rights. The military is 
an institution tasked with defending 
this Nation against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. 

It is a discretionary privilege to 
serve in the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States. Court after court has upheld 
that it is a discretionary privilege to 
serve in the military. It is not a civil 
right. 

The military Joint Chiefs oppose re- 
laxation of homosexuals serving in the 
military. The American people oppose 
it. Every opinion poll that has been 
taken of people currently serving in 
the military and those who have re- 
tired have opposed repealing the ban. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Colin Powell, an African- 
American, has said that is not a ques- 
tion of civil rights. 

What we should try to do is vote on 
what is the best policy for the military 
readiness of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The way to do that is to vote no on 
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the Meehan-Gunderson amendment and 
vote yes on the Hunter amendment. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of the Meehan amendment and 
in strong opposition to the Hunter and Skelton 
amendments, 

in the year and a half since | first introduced 
the Military Freedom Act to end discrimination 
on the basis of sexual orientation in the mili- 
tary, the entire Nation has vigorously debated 
the role of gay men and lesbians in the mili- 
tary. This fact, in and of itself, is a victory for 
those of us who, for years, have struggled to 
get the Department of Defense and Congress 
to recognize, let alone change, a 50-year-old 
policy that criminalizes the service of patriotic 
gay and lesbian servicemembers. 

| strongly reject the policy concerning homo- 
sexuality in the Armed Forces that has been 
included in the 1994 Department of Defense 
Authorization Act and encourage my col- 
leagues to vote for the Meehan amendment to 
remove it. The Nunn-Skelton language in the 
defense bill disregards much of the testimony 
from the full House Armed Services Commit- 
tee hearings, the original intent of the Presi- 
dent to judge individuals based on their con- 
duct rather than on their status, and codifies a 
policy that is unconstitutional. 

As a senior member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee Civil and Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee, | am most greatly concerned with 
constitutional questions raised by the Nunn- 
Skelton language in this year’s defense bill. 
The courts are already moving swiftly to chal- 
lenge the ban, either in its original form, as 
Secretary of Defense Aspin recrafted it, or as 
it is codified by Congress. 

On September 22, U.S. District Judge Terry 
J. Hatter, Jr., ordered the Secretary of De- 
fense and senior military officials to appear in 
court to explain their continuing disparate 
treatment of Moffett Naval Air Station petty of- 
ficer Keith Meinhold. Mr. Meinhold, who ac- 
knowledged his homosexuality on television 
the same day | introduced the Military Free- 
dom Act, was reinstated by the U.S. District 
Court for the Central District of California in 
January. As the Department of Defense will 
find itself extensively grilled about the basic 
constitutionality of the ban, | offer the following 
comments on the legislative findings of section 
1177 of the defense bill: 

Though article 8 of the Constitution clearly 
confers broad powers to Congress, Congress 
has traditionally delegated to the President, 
contrary to findings 1 and 3, broad discretion 
in enacting rules for the Armed Forces. In 
codifying the principles of the Secretary of De- 
fense’s July 19 directive, Congress is remov- 
ing the Commander in Chief's flexibility in reg- 
ulating and maintaining the Armed Forces. 

lf Congress is willing to codify the Sec- 
retary’s directive on homosexual conduct, it 
should also codify other personnel directives, 
particularly those that pertain to heterosexual 
sexual misconduct. In codifying the July 19 di- 
rective, the Congress sends a signal that it 
considers the fear of homosexual sexual har- 
assment more important than the reality of 
heterosexual sexual harassment, an issue viv- 
idly exemplified by the Tailhook incident, that 
we have scrutinized in far more detail and 
which, in my opinion, is a far greater problem 
for the military. 
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The second finding that there is no constitu- 
tional right to serve in the Armed Forces may 
or may not be valid. However, whether or not 
there is a constitutional right to serve is irrele- 
vant to the question of whether a ban on serv- 
ice in the military by homosexuals is constitu- 
tional. Furthermore, as gay men and lesbians, 
both acknowledged and unacknowledged, 
have served their country with distinction for 
years, the burden of proof should rest on 
those opposed to their service to explain why 
they cannot serve. 

Granted, the military discriminates against 
the nearsighted, the flatfooted, and those who 
are incapable of the physical and mental de- 
mands of military service. However, the con- 
tinuing presence, with or without a ban, of gay 
men and lesbians who offer to die for their 
country while their country reviles them is not 
only the supreme act of courage but also evi- 
dence that they are indeed capable of such 
service. lf we allow the military to discriminate 
against classes of individuals because there is 
no constitutional right to serve, there must be 
just cause. There is none for gay Americans, 
other than tired old stereotypes. 

Findings 4 through 12 are true but imply 
that military service is so unique that homo- 
sexuals will be destructive to unit cohesion. 
Dr. David H. Marlowe, Department of Military 
Psychiatry at Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, testified at the full committee hear- 
ings that the impact of a homosexual on cohe- 
sion depends on whether or not the individual 
brought overly homosexual behaviors into the 
group. In other words, the impact of a gay in- 
dividual on cohesion depended on both the 
gay individual's conduct—not her status—and 
the tolerance of those in the unit. A conduct- 
based policy that proscribes public affirmations 
of either heterosexual or homosexual orienta- 
tion, as well as leadership that demands co- 
operation and tolerance, would be all that is 
necessary to preserve findings 4 through 12. 

Finding 13 is particularly misleading. 
Though a ban on military service by homo- 
sexuals is longstanding practice, the rationale 
for the exclusion has changed over the years. 
In fact, the ban has been arbitrarily enforced. 
The finding implies that the prohibition against 
homosexual conduct has a longstanding 
record of reason, which has remained un- 
changed through the decades and continues 
to be necessary today because of the unique 
needs of the military. There is no empirical 
evidence to support this claim. 

For instance, advocates of the ban claim 
that gay men are at higher risk for HIV infec- 
tion. This was not true during the first 40 years 
of the ban’s existence, when the human 
immunodeficiency virus did not exist, and, 
more important, we have never denied individ- 
uals enlistment because they might develop a 
medical condition. Should smokers be ex- 
cluded? How about drinkers or those ethnic 
groups more susceptible to hereditary dis- 
eases? 

Finding 15 disregards the findings of two re- 
ports undertaken by the Department of De- 
fense itself, “Non-Conforming Sexual Orienta- 
tions and Military Suitability’ and “Homo- 
sexuality and Personnel Security,” two GAO 
reports, “Defense Force Management: DOD's 
Policy on Homosexuality” and GAO’s June 25, 
1993 report on gays in foreign militaries. The 
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recent GAO report concluded, after studying 
25 countries and 4 of our allies in detail, “the 
military leadership's support of the new pol- 
icy—of nondiscrimination against gays and 
lesbians—and the military’s ability to keep a 
low profile on this issue” made the successful 
integration of gays and lesbians possible. Un- 
fortunately, such was not the case in the Unit- 
ed States, as senior military leaders opposed 
the President’s intentions within 1 week after 
his election. 

Finding 15 also disregards the conclusions 
of the $1.3 million Rand report, which, as | 
suspected when | first called for its release on 
June 23, advocates a complete rescission of 
the ban. Rand’s recommendations were all but 
ignored by the Secretary of Defense’s working 
group and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but its 
conclusions are inescapable: 

In light of this research, the [RAND] team 
examined a range of potential policy options. 
Most of the options were judged to be either 
inconsistent with the President’s directive, 
internally contradictory, or both. Only one 
policy option was found to be consistent 
with the findings of this research, with the 
criteria of the Presidential memorandum, 
and to be logically and internally consistent. 
That policy would consider sexual orienta- 
tion, by itself, as not germane to determin- 
ing who may serve in the military. The pol- 
icy would establish clear standards of con- 
duct for al] military personnel, to be equally 
and strictly enforced, in order to maintain 
the military discipline necessary for effec- 
tive operations. The option requires no 
major changes in other military personnel 
policies and no change in current law. The 
“not germane” option could be implemented 
without any changes to the administrative 
guidelines for prosecutions under the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice (UCMJ). How- 
ever, several considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that the policy would be more legally 
defensible and less costly and cumbersome to 
implement if the guidelines were revised to 
exclude private sexual behavior between con- 
senting adults. 

Understanding Unit Cohesion: The prin- 
cipal conclusion from an extensive review of 
this literature is a commonsense observa- 
tion: It is not necessary to like people in 
order to work with them, so long as members 
share a commitment to the group’s objec- 
tives. 

The Rand report also goes on to challenge 
the arguments of the ban’s proponents, rang- 
ing from fear of increased HIV transmission to 
antihomosexual violence. | encourage my col- 
leagues to read these sections, in particular. 
With respect to antihomosexual violence, 
Rand concluded: 

The experience of foreign militaries and 
police and fire departments suggests that if 
leaders make it quite clear that violence will 
not be tolerated and stern action will be 
taken, violence can be kept to a minimum. 

Section 1177(b) of the bill all but mirrors the 
preexisting Department of Defense Directive 
1332.14 of January 28, 1982. The policy, in- 
cluding the entry standards, required briefings, 
and rule of construction are, in my opinion, un- 
constitutional, and the courts should move 
swiftly to overturn them, as Members of Con- 
gress and the President, at the present time, 
do not have the courage to do it themselves. 

The policy violates the Constitution’s prom- 
ise of equal protection guaranteed in the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments because it treats 
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lesbians and gay men differently from their 
heterosexual colleagues. It violates first 
amendment guarantees of free speech for gay 
individuals, who wish to disclose even to their 
closest friends something elemental to their 
being. It also violates first amendment guaran- 
tees of freedom of religion because a gay indi- 
vidual who attends a metropolitan community 
church service, the largest gay organization in 
the United States, could meet the credible in- 
formation standard necessary for investigation. 

The Joint Chiefs assured the committee that 
this would not occur unless there was “a pat- 
tern of such behavior.” Unfortunately, as the 
Subcommittee on Military Forces and Person- 
nel Members insisted on reducing gay men 
and lesbians to hyperpoliticized sexual preda- 
tors who only attend parades and bars, there 
was little incentive for uniformed leaders to ex- 
plain what, in reality, constitutes such a pat- 
tern or how such a standard would respect the 
privacy and integrity of the individual. 

| am also displeased that, in our rush to 
codify a policy concerning homosexuality in 
the Armed Forces, we have made no provi- 
sions to require that the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice be uniformly and equally enforced 
against heterosexuals and homosexuals, that 
witch hunts and Department of Defense 
money used to carry them out be suspended, 
and that the suspension of the question con- 
cerning sexual orientation during accession be 
codified. 

Therefore, | urge my colleagues to support 
the Meehan amendment to strike the Nunn- 
Skelton language in the Defense bill because 
it will give the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff the flexibil- 
ity to issue regulations that reflect the fun- 
damental elements of the President's an- 
nounced policy. In our rush to micromanage 
military personnel policy with respect to gays 
and lesbians, the Aspin directive is infinitely 
better than what the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees have crafted and cer- 
tainly better than the amendment offered by 
Mr. HUNTER to essentially codify the original 
ban. 

The great irony of the Nunn-Skelton lan- 
guage in the Defense bill is that it ignores the 
valor of thousands of gay men and lesbians 
who served and fought in Operation Desert 
Storm. Some Reserve units even directed that 
all actions against gays and lesbians be sus- 
pended while Desert Storm was underway. 
What kind of policy is it that allowed and will, 
in reality, continue to allow gays and lesbians 
in the military during war as long as they are 
cashiered in times of peace? Such an arbitrary 
policy mocks the integrity of our outstanding 
military forces, the service of gay Americans, 
and the Constitution they are sworn to defend. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Chairman, during the de- 
bate over ending discrimination against gays 
and lesbians in the U.S. military, some have 
questioned whether discrimination against 
gays and lesbians in the military is a civil 
rights issue. To me, there is no question that 
it is. 

The civil rights movement, at its heart, is 
about the right of all Americans to be judged 
on their individual merits—not on the basis of 
whatever stereotype is currently attached to 
the population group to which they belong. 

Make no mistake about it. That is what we 
are debating today, and to those of us who 
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have been the targets of discrimination this 
debate is very familiar. 

During the Second World War, when the 
United States Government decided that all 
Japanese-Americans were a categorical threat 
to the security of the United States, my family 
and |, along with 120,000 other Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, were forced from our 
homes and into internment camps. The fact 
that | was an American citizen made no dif- 
ference. 

Our loyalty to this country made no dif- 
ference, our contributions to our communities 
made no difference, our rights under the Con- 
stitution made no difference—simply because 
by accident of birth we were of Japanese an- 
cestry. 

More than 50 years after that decision, this 
House is considering a bill that would send a 
similar message to gay and lesbian Ameri- 
cans. That message says this: 

We do not care how qualified you are. We 
do not care how dedicated you are. We don’t 
care how loyal you are to this Nation. Those 
things don't matter—because we do not want 
your kind here. 

Mr. Chairman, as an American of Japanese 
ancestry, that policy sound hauntingly familiar 
to me. | know it will sound familiar to many of 
my colleagues who have themselves faced 
this kind of injustice. 

| also know that such a policy should have 
no place in the laws of this Nation. | urge my 
colleagues to join me in voting to remove it by 
supporting the Meehan amendment. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
favor of the Meehan-Fazio amendment and in 
opposition to the Hunter amendment. 

| served for 12 years on the House Armed 
Services Committee. Stereotypes about the 
men and women in the military were de- 
stroyed—they are strong, smart, and loyal 
people. As they have in the past, they will ac- 
cept the law as we state it—and | believe they 
want to put this issue behind them. 

The issue is not whether gays and lesbians 
serve in the military. They have. They do. 
They will. They have done so honorably and 
with distinction. Many have served as heroes. 

The issue is that the existing policy—and 
the policy of the Skelton and Hunter amend- 
ments—demands that these men and women 
hide their identities. It is basic public policy to 
use the truth as a tool in making law. The do- 
tell, do-pursue policy turns that policy on its 
head. It makes lying and deceit the law. 

That is not the way we do things in Amer- 
ica. Let us break down more barriers; let us 
stop discrimination; | urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of the Meehan-Fazio amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore [Mr. 
DURBIN]. Under the rule, all time for 
debate on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MEEHAN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. A recorded vote 
was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 169, noes 264, 
not voting 5, as follows: 


Applegate 
Bacchus (FL) 
Barca 


Barrett (WI) 
Becerra 
Betlenson 
Berman 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 


Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 


Edwards (CA) 


Engel 

English (AZ) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Faleomavaega 
(AS) 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford (MI) 

Ford (TN) 

Frank (MA) 

Furse 


Gejdenson 
Gephardt 


Allard 
Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 


(Roll No. 460] 


AYES—169 


Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gonzalez 
Grandy 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


McKinney 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Nadler 


NOES—264 


Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Combest 


Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 


Norton (DC) 


Rostenkowski 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 


Thompson 


Everett 


Franks (CT) 
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Hastert McCurdy Royce 
Hayes McHale Sangmeister 
Hefley McHugh Santorum 
Hefner McInnis Sarpalius 
Herger McKeon Saxton 
Hobson MeMillan Schaefer 
Hoekstra McNulty Schiff 
Hoke Meyers Sensenbrenner 
Holden Mica Shaw 
Houghton Michel Shuster 
Hughes Miller (FL) Sisisky 
Hunter Molinari Skeen 
Hutchinson Mollohan Skelton 
Hutto Montgomery Slattery 
Hyde Moorhead Smith (MI) 
Inglis Murphy Smith (NJ) 
Inhofe Murtha Smith (OR) 
Istook Myers Smith (TX) 
Jacobs Natcher Snowe 
Johnson (GA) Neal (NC) Solomon 
Johnson (SD) Nussle Spence 
Johnson, Sam Ortiz Spratt 
Kanjorski Orton Stearns 
Kaptur Oxley Stenholm 
Kasich Packard Stump 
Kim Parker Stupak 
King Paxon Sundquist 
Kingston Payne (VA) Talent 
Klein Peterson (FL) Tanner 
Klink Peterson (MN) Tauzin 
Klug Petri Taylor (MS) 
Knollenberg Pickett ‘Taylor (NC) 
Kolbe Pombo Tejeda 
Kyl Pomeroy ‘Thomas (CA) 
LaFalce Porter Thomas (WY) 
Lambert Portman Thornton 
Lancaster Poshard ‘Thurman 
Laughlin Price (NC) Traficant 
Lazio Pryce (OH) Upton 
Lehman Quillen Valentine 
Levy Quinn Volkmer 
Lewis (CA) Rahall Vucanovich 
Lewis (FL) Ramstad Walker 
Lightfoot Ravenel Walsh 
Linder Regula Weldon 
Lipinski Ridge Whitten 
Livingston Roberts Williams 
Lloyd Roemer Wilson 

ng Rogers Wise 
Machtley Rohrabacher Wolf 
Mann Romero-Barcelo Young (AK) 
Manzullo (PR) Young (FL) 
Mazzoli Ros-Lehtinen Zelifr 
McCandless Roth Zimmer 
McCollum Roukema 
McCrery Rowland 

NOT VOTING—5 
Conyers Owens Underwood (GU) 
McDade Rose 
o 1501 


Mr. DICKS changed his vote from 
tno” to taye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to consider amendment 
No. 2 printed in part 1 of House Report 


103-252. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNTER 
Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk will designate the amend- 


ment. 


The text of the amendment is as fol- 


lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUNTER: 
In section 575, at the end of subsection (c) 


of section 654 of title 10, United States Code, 
as proposed to be added by subsection (a) of 
that section (page 203, after line 15), insert 
the following new paragraph: 

*(3) As part of the process for enlistment 
or appointment of a person as a member of 
the armed forces, the Secretary concerned 
shall, before the enlistment or appointment, 
ask the person (1) whether the person is a ho- 
mosexual or bisexual, and (2) whether the 
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person engages in homosexual acts or in- 
tends to engage in, or has a propensity to en- 
gage in, homosexual acts." 

In section 575(d), strike out ‘‘sense of Con- 
gress that—" (page 205, beginning on line 18) 
and all that follows through ‘‘(2) the Sec- 
retary" (page 206, line 5) and insert in lieu 
thereof “sense of Congress that the Sec- 
retary". 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] will be 
recognized for 5 minutes in opposition. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. HALL]. 
Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
have agonized over this vote now for 
some time, and I have searched my 
conscience and gone back and forth, 
and have tried to decide what is the 
right way to deal with this issue and 
how to vote on the issue of gays and 
lesbians in the military. 

I wish we did not have to vote on an 
issue like this. But the fact is, that is 
what we are elected to do. Some people 
in this country can duck this issue, but 
we cannot. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to say is 
I care about homosexuals as a people, 
and I detest the hate and the meanness 
and the polarization that surrounds 
them and the issue and issues like this 
that are related to them. But I cannot 
support their lifestyle and their agen- 
da, and I think that is what you and I 
are being asked to do today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that lifestyle 
is not compatible with the military 
life, and for that reason I support the 
Hunter amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to com- 
promise. I do not want to accommodate 
an agenda that I disagree with. I say 
that if we cave in on this one, if we 
compromise on this issue, I wonder 
what is next. 

Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MCCURDY]. 

Mr. MCCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Hunter amend- 
ment. This has not been an easy deci- 
sion for any of us who sit on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and have, 
through personal reflections and dis- 
cussions with a wide range of people 
and their views, including our pastors 
and others, about the issue of gays in 
the military. But I believe the Nunn- 
Skelton amendment is the proper ap- 
proach. It is a very carefully crafted 
amendment that will stand legal scru- 
tiny. It does eliminate the screening 
question of sexual orientation, and, 
therefore, discrimination. But it is one 
that puts conduct, not preference, as 
the standard by which we judge. There 
is bipartisan support for this amend- 
ment. 

The Hunter amendment undermines 
the bipartisan consensus that we have 
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achieved, and, in my opinion, will in- 
vite a successful legal challenge. 

Mr. Chairman, if you want to end 
this ugly and divisive debate, I would 
urge my colleagues to support the 
Skelton-Nunn amendment. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from Or- 
egon [Ms. FURSE]. 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in opposition to the Hunter 
amendment. We should never, never 
support discrimination. 

I want to read from a letter from a 
constituent of mine who is a senior 
ranking officer in the Air Force, the 
U.S. Air Force: 

Gay people are in our families, our church- 
es, our schools, and our neighborhoods, They 
have the right and they have the duty to de- 
fend their country alongside their brothers 
and sisters. You know someone who is gay, 
you love them, or respect them, or both. Do 
this for them and the military and because 
Americans should stand up against discrimi- 
nation against any group. 

I keep hearing that homosexuality is 
incompatible with military service. 
Well, my constituent is an officer who 
has served with distinction. She has 
been promoted by her superiors. She is 
a credit to the uniform. And she is a 
lesbian. 

What if my constituent had been re- 
quired to announce her sexual orienta- 
tion, as with the Hunter amendment? 
This country would have lost a soldier 
of great value. 

I am proud of her. I am proud of all 
the members of our armed services. We 
know that gays and lesbians are serv- 
ing in these forces, and we know that 
we have the most capable armed serv- 
ice in the world. Let us keep it that 
way. Today we have an opportunity to 
vote ‘tyes’ for justice by voting ‘‘no”’ 
on Hunter. 


O 1510 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
state very clearly and very succinctly 
why it is the ethical thing to do to ask 
military recruits if they are homo- 
sexual and why I support the Hunter 
amendment. 

There are a lot of confused young 
people in this country. I read on the 
front page of the Washington Post that 
high school kids in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia are opting for bisexuality 
because it is “trendy.” It is cute; it is 
in vogue. 

In my nacent city, the Big Apple, 
there is a high school for only children 
who have expressed that they are les- 
bians or male homosexuals. 

This is an age of confusion. If our 
armed services’ language says that ho- 
mosexuality in incompatible and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SKEL- 
TON], his well-thought-out views based 
on hours and hours of hearings, says 
the exact same thing, we owe it to 
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these young people to tell them, “We 
don’t want you in the military.” 

And some of them will say, “I didn’t 
know that. I thought the President 
said it was cool. Thank you. I will go 
elsewhere.”’ 

But if we shave their heads, put them 
in baggy fatigues and, 6 weeks after 
they are in, tell them, “We don’t want 
you,’’ then they have to ask for an ad- 
ministrative discharge which happens 
all the time. And our taxpayers pay the 
money to kick them out after the fact. 

Ask. It is the moral thing to do. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BARTON]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not a vote about civil 
rights. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who is an African- 
American, has disavowed that issue. It 
is not a vote about whether homo- 
sexuals can, or could serve ably in the 
military. I would stipulate that they 
have in the past, and they could in the 
future. 

This is a vote about what is best for 
the military. Military necessity says 
that we should not allow homosexuals 
to openly serve in the military. Every 
military leader has said that, most on 
the record, all off the record. Poll after 
poll that has been taken of the mili- 
tary indicates that. 

I do not think that we can com- 
promise, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON] is attempting to 
do, on issues of principle and morality. 

Homosexuality is an abomination. 
We should vote to codify the ban 
against homosexuals serving in the 
military. We should vote for the Hun- 
ter amendment. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, sometimes common sense needs 
to win out over political posturing. 
Now is one of those times. This is why 
I urge my colleagues to vote no on the 
Hunter amendment. 

This amendment is unnecessary for a 
simple reason, It would be totally inef- 
fective. If one is a homosexual and 
wants to serve in the military, they are 
filling out the application, would they 
say they were a homosexual? Abso- 
lutely not. 

The Hunter amendment would not 
only be ineffective, it would be coun- 
terproductive. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, under the 
leadership of Colin Powell, has said as 
much. 

Members, if we want to spend more 
tax dollars on lawsuits defending this 
policy and this law, vote ‘“‘yes’’ on the 
Hunter amendment. If we want to 
spend our tax dollars providing for 
military manpower and training to 
save lives, I urge my colleagues to vote 
“no” on the Hunter amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HUNTER] is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment asks the question. It is di- 
rectly against President Clinton’s new 
policy, ‘‘Don’t ask, don't tell." 

It does no injury to the Nunn-Skel- 
ton language. It is exactly the Nunn- 
Skelton language with the question 
asked. 

Let me just rebut the last speaker. 
This thing was put into effect by Presi- 
dent Reagan because it was necessary 
and because it did work, because we 
had homosexual activities with non- 
consenting young people in the mili- 
tary going up at a rapid rate. 

If Members look at this chart, they 
can see that. The tip of that peak is 
1981, when the policy was put in place 
by President Reagan. And homosexual 
events, many of them against young 
people in the military, went straight 
down hill. 

Very simply, my colleagues, this pol- 
icy was put in place because it worked. 
If we want to accommodate President 
Clinton, then vote no on the Hunter 
amendment. If we want to protect the 
children of the families who sit around 
the breakfast table and send their kids 
to serve in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, vote yes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me say that I 
rise in very strong opposition to my 
good friend from California. 

Senator NUNN, from my State, spent 
a long time looking at this issue. The 
Committees on Armed Services in both 
Houses spent a long time looking at 
this issue. 

It is a painful, difficult, and an emo- 
tional issue that goes to the heart of 
human lives. 

A very tough, very specific policy 
was adopted. It is in the base of this 
committee bill for which I commend 
the chairman and the ranking member. 
It was adopted by the Senate over- 
whelmingly. To go beyond that posi- 
tion strikes me as radically too far, un- 
necessary, and inappropriate. 

I think that the militarily correct 
thing to do and the correct thing to do 
for this country is to vote no on the 
Hunter amendment and to vote for the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SKEL- 
TON], when that time comes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would create a direct conflict and a dis- 
tinction between conduct on the one 
hand and orientation on the other. 
Leading constitutional scholars, the 
Attorney General, the Justice Depart- 
ment feel that it would raise a serious 
constitutional question. 

If Members want to put this debate 
to an end, if they want to have no con- 
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stitutional question involved, the Skel- 
ton language is what we should adopt. 
And we should reject this. 

In addition, this will prove to be a 
delay, because it will be dragged 
through the courts for time immemo- 
rial. This amendment also suggests 
that homosexual men and women will 
only understand that homosexual con- 
duct is prohibited in the military if 
they are asked about their sexual ori- 
entation. 

I urge a no vote on this, the Hunter 
amendment. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Chairman, | support the 
amendment offered by DUNCAN HUNTER to re- 
verse the military's current “don’t ask” policy. 

| am very pleased that the Armed Services 
Committee included language in the bill to 
codify the ban against homosexuals in the 
military. However, | am disappointed that the 
committee failed to include a provision codify- 
ing the Pentagon's previous policy to ask re- 
cruits, at the time of enlistment, if they are ho- 
mosexual. 

Since the committee has so conclusively de- 
termined that homosexuality is not compatible 
with military service, it doesn't make sense to 
toss aside part of the ban while retaining the 
major portion of it. 

Extensive hearings have proven what | have 
always held, that homosexuality has no part in 
our Armed Forces. | strongly encourage my 
colleagues who support the ban to support 
this amendment. We must retain the whole 
ban, not just part of it. 

Mr. Chairman, | would also like to submit a 
copy for the RECORD of a statement | made 
earlier on this issue: 

STATEMENT OF HON. RON PACKARD, AUGUST 4, 


Mr. Speaker, I rise today In strong support 
of a provision in the Defense Authorization 
Act to codify the ban on homosexuals serv- 
ing in the military. 

Our military is under attack from the lib- 
erals in Congress and from the Clinton ad- 
ministration, seriously undermining the mo- 
rale and readiness of our Armed Forces. 

Service in the Armed Forces is unique and 
unparalleled in civilian society. More than 
any other single factor, military unit cohe- 
sion is paramount to the success or failure of 
America’s defense. But there are those 
among our country’s leadership who would 
destroy that cohesion. 

Combat ability is unalterably tied to mu- 
tual trust and confidence among 
servicemembers. Extensive hearings and 
studies have decisively proven that the pres- 
ence of known homosexuals within a unit 
will undermine that trust and confidence, 
endangering the entire unit and compromis- 
ing our military mission. 

From the lowest grunt to the highest com- 
mander, our military men and women have 
expressed time and time again that homo- 
sexuality is in no way compatible with mili- 
tary service. 

The ban on homosexuals must remain in- 
tact for the military to maintain combat 
readiness in defense of our country. We can 
not allow the radical gay and lesbian activ- 
ists to use the military as a lab to conduct 
their social experiments. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support language in the defense 
authorization bill that codifies the ban. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, all time has expired on 
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the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HUNTER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 144, noes 291, 
not voting 3, as follows: 


(Roll No. 461] 

AYES—144 
Allard Everett Ortiz 
Andrews (TX) Ewing Packard 
Archer Fawell Parker 
Armey Fields (TX) Paxon 
Bachus (AL) Franks (CT) Petri 
Baesler Gallegly Pombo 
Baker (CA) Gekas Portman 
Baker (LA) Geren Quillen 
Barcia Goodlatte Quinn 
Barlow Goss Rahall 
Barrett (NE) Grams Ravenel 
Bartlett Hall (OH) Roberts 
Barton Hall (TX) Rogers 
Bateman Hancock Ros-Lehtinen 
Bentley Hansen Roth 
Bereuter Hastert Royce 
Bevill Hefley Sarpalius 
Bilirakis Herger Schaefer 
Bltley Hoekstra Sensenbrenner 
Boehner Holden Shaw 
Bonilla Hunter Skeen 
Brewster Hutchinson Smith (NJ) 
Browder Hutto Smith (OR) 
Bunning Hyde Smith (TX) 
Burton Inglis Snowe 
Buyer Inhofe Solomon 
Callahan Istook Spence 
Camp Johnson, Sam Stearns 
Canady King Stenholm 
Coble Kingston Stump 
Collins (GA) Knollenberg Sundquist 
Combest Lancaster Talent 
Cooper Levy. Tanner 
Cox Lewis (FL) Tauzin 
Cramer Lightfoot Taylor (MS) 
Crane Linder Taylor (NC) 
Crapo Livingston Tejeda 
Cunningham Manzullo Thomas (WY) 
de la Garza McCandless Valentine 
DeLay McCollum Volkmer 
Derrick McHugh Vucanovich 
Diaz-Balart McInnis Walker 
Dickey McKeon Wilson 
Doolittle McMillan Wolf 
Dornan Mica Young (AK) 
Duncan Miller (FL) Young (FL) 
Emerson Moorhead zelt 
English (OK) Myers Zimmer 

NOES—291 
Abercrombie Brown (OH) Darden 
Ackerman Bryant de Lugo (VI) 
Andrews (ME) Byrne Deal 
Andrews (NJ) Calvert DeFazio 
Applegate Cantwell DeLauro 
Bacchus (FL) Cardin Dellums 
Ballenger Carr Deutsch 
Barca Castle Dicks 
Barrett (WI) Chapman Dingell 
Becerra Clay Dixon 
Bellenson Clayton Dooley 
Berman Clement Dreter 
Bilbray Clinger Dunn 
Bishop Clyburn Durbin 
Blackwell Coleman Edwards (CA) 
Blute Collins (IL) Edwards (TX) 
Boehlert Collins (MI) Engel 
Bontor Condit English (AZ) 
Borski Conyers Eshoo 
Boucher Coppersmith Evans 
Brooks Costello Faleomavaega 
Brown (CA) Coyne (AS) 
Brown (FL) Danner Farr 


Fazio Laughlin Regula 
Fields (LA) Lazio Reynolds 
Filner Leach Richardson 
Fingerhut Lehman Ridge 
Fish Levin Roemer 
Flake Lewis (CA) Rohrabacher 
Foglietta Lewis (GA) Romero-Barcelo 
Ford (MI) Lipinski (PR) 
Ford (TN) Lloyd Rose 
Fowler Long Rostenkowski 
Frank (MA) Lowey Roukema 
Franks (NJ) Machtley Rowland 
Frost Maloney Roybal-Allard 
Furse Mann Rush 
Gallo Manton Sabo 
Gejdenson Margolles- Sanders 
Gephardt Mezvinsky Sangmeister 
Gibbons Markey Santorum 
Gtichrest Martinez Sawyer 
Gillmor Matsul Saxton 
Gilman Mazzoll Schenk 
Gingrich McCloskey Schiff 
Glickman McCrery Schroeder 
Gonzalez McCurdy Schumer 
Goodling McDermott Scott 
Gordon McHale Serrano 
Grandy McKinney Sharp 
Green McNulty Shays 
Greenwood Meehan Shepherd 
Gunderson Meek Shuster 
Gutierrez Menendez Sisisky 
Hamburg Meyers Skaggs 
Hamilton Mfume Skelton 
Harman Michel Slattery 
Hastings Miller (CA) Siaughter 
Hayes Mineta Smith (IA) 
Hefner Minge Smith (MI) 
Hilliard Mink Spratt 
Hinchey Moakley Stark 
Hoagland Molinari Stokes 
Hobson Mollohan Strickland 
Hochbrueckner Montgomery Studds 
Hoke Moran Stupak 
Horn Morella Swett 
Houghton Murphy Swift 
Hoyer Murtha Synar 
Huffington Nadler Thomas (CA) 
Hughes Natcher Thompson 
Inslee Neal (MA) Thornton 
Jacobs Neal (NC) Thurman 
Jefferson Norton (DC) Torkildsen 
Johnson (CT) Nussle Torres 
Johnson (GA) Oberstar Torricelli 
Johnson (SD) Obey Towns 
Johnson, E. B. Orton Traficant 
Johnston Owens Tucker 
Kanjorski Oxley Unsoeld 
Kaptur Pallone Upton 
Kasich Pastor Velazquez 
Kennedy Payne (NJ) Vento 
Kennelly Payne (VA) Visclosky 
Kildee Pelosi Walsh 
Kim Penny Washington 
Kleczka Peterson (FL) Waters 
Klein Peterson (MN) Watt 
Klink Pickett Waxman 
Klug Pickle Weldon 
Kolbe Pomeroy Wheat 
Kopetsk! Porter Whitten 
Kreidler Poshard Williams 
Kyl Price (NC) Wise 
LaFalce Pryce (OH) Woolsey 
Lambert Ramstad Wyden 
Lantos Rangel Wynn 
LaRocco Reed Yates 
NOT VOTING—3 
McDade Olver Underwood (GU) 
O 1537 
Mr. RANGEL changed his vote from 
“aye” to AE aT a Vida 


Mr. COOPER and Mr. DE LA GARZA 
changed their vote from ‘‘no’’ to taye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to consider amendment 
No. 3 printed in part 1 of House Report 
103-252. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SKELTON 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The Clerk will designate the 
amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SKELTON: 
Strike out section 575 (page 198, line 7, 
through page 206, line 11) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

SEC. 575. POLICY CONCERNING HOMOSEXUALITY 
IN THE ARMED FORCES. 

(a) CODIFICATION.—{1). Chapter 37 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 


“$654. Policy concerning homosexuality in 
the armed forces 


‘“‘(a) FINDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) Section 8 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States commits exclu- 
sively to the Congress the powers to raise 
and support armies, provide and maintain a 
Navy, and make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

(2) There is no constitutional right to 
serve in the armed forces. 

“(3) Pursuant to the powers conferred by 
section 8 of article I of the Constitution of 
the United States, it lies within the discre- 
tion of the Congress to establish qualifica- 
tions for and conditions of service in the 
armed forces. 

“(4) The primary purpose of the armed 
forces is to prepare for and to prevail in com- 
bat should the need arise. 

“(5) The conduct of military operations re- 
quires members of the armed forces to make 
extraordinary sacrifices, including the ulti- 
mate sacrifice, in order to provide for the 
common defense. 

“(6) Success in combat requires military 
units that are characterized by high morale, 
good order and discipline, and unit cohesion. 

“(7) One of the most critical elements in 
combat capability is unit cohesion, that is, 
the bonds of trust among individual service 
members that make the combat effective- 
ness of a military unit greater than the sum 
of the combat effectiveness of the individual 
unit members. 

“(8) Military life is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from civilian life in that— 

“(A) the extraordinary responsibilities of 
the armed forces, the unique conditions of 
military service, and the critical role of unit 
cohesion, require that the military commu- 
nity, while subject to civilian control, exist 
as a specialized society; and 

“(B) the military society is characterized 
by its own laws, rules, customs, and tradi- 
tions, including numerous restrictions on 
personal behavior, that would not be accept- 
able in civilian society. 

(9) The standards of conduct for members 
of the armed forces regulate a member's life 
for 24 hours each day beginning at the mo- 
ment the member enters military status and 
not ending until that person is discharged or 
otherwise separated from the armed forces. 

**(10) Those standards of conduct, including 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, apply 
to a member of the armed forces at all times 
that the member has a military status, 
whether the member is on base or off base, 
ani whether the member is on duty or off 

uty. 

(11) The pervasive application of the 
standards of conduct is necessary because 
members of the armed forces must be ready 
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at all times for worldwide deployment to a 
combat environment. 

(12) The worldwide deployment of United 
States military forces, the international re- 
sponsibilities of the United States, and the 
potential for involvement of the armed 
forces in actual combat routinely make it 
necessary for members of the armed forces 
involuntarily to accept living conditions and 
working conditions that are often spartan, 
primitive, and characterized by forced inti- 
macy with little or no privacy. 

“(13) The prohibition against homosexual 
conduct is a longstanding element of mili- 
tary law that continues to be necessary in 
the unique circumstances of military serv- 
ice. 

“*(14) The armed forces must maintain per- 
sonnel policies that exclude persons whose 
presence in the armed forces would create an 
unacceptable risk to the armed forces’ high 
standards of morale, good order and dis- 
cipline, and unit cohesion that are the es- 
sence of military capability. 

(15) The presence in the armed forces of 
persons who demonstrate a propensity or in- 
tent to engage in homosexual acts would cre- 
ate an unacceptable risk to the high stand- 
ards of morale, good order and discipline, 
and unit cohesion that are the essence of 
military capability. 

“(b) PoLicy.—A member of the armed 
forces shall be separated from the armed 
forces under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense if one or more of the 
following findings is made and approved in 
accordance with procedures set forth in such 
regulations: 

*(1) That the member has engaged in, at- 
tempted to engage in, or solicited another to 
engage in a homosexual act or acts unless 
there are further findings, made and ap- 
proved in accordance with procedures set 
forth in such regulations, that the member 
has demonstrated that— 

“(A) such conduct is a departure from the 
member's usual and customary behavior; 

“(B) such conduct, under all the cir- 
cumstances, is unlikely to recur; 

*“(C) such conduct was not accomplished by 
use of force, coercion, or intimidation; 

“(D) under the particular circumstances of 
the case, the member’s continued presence in 
the armed forces is consistent with the inter- 
ests of the armed forces in proper discipline, 
good order, and morale; and 

“(E) the member does not have a propen- 
sity or intent to engage in homosexual acts. 

*(2) That the member has stated that he or 
she is a homosexual or bisexual, or words to 
that effect, unless there is a further finding, 
made and approved in accordance with pro- 
cedures set forth in the regulations, that the 
member has demonstrated that he or she is 
not a person who engages in, attempts to en- 
gage in, has a propensity to engage in, or in- 
tends to engage in homosexual acts. 

“(3) That the member has married or at- 
tempted to marry a person known to be of 
the same biological sex. 

“(c) ENTRY STANDARDS AND DOCUMENTS,— 
(1) The Secretary of Defense shall ensure 


. that the standards for enlistment and ap- 


pointment of members of the armed forces 
reflect the policies set forth in subsection 
(b). 

“(2) The documents used to effectuate the 
enlistment or appointment of a person as a 
member of the armed forces shall set forth 
the provisions of subsection (b). 

“(d) REQUIRED BRIEFINGS.—The briefings 
that members of the armed forces receive 
upon entry into the armed forces and peri- 
odically thereafter under section 937 of this 
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title (article 137 of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice) shall include a detailed expla- 
nation of the applicable laws and regulations 
governing sexual conduct by members of the 
armed forces, including the policies pre- 
scribed under subsection (b). 

“(e) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
subsection (b) shall be construed to require 
that a member of the armed forces be proc- 
essed for separation from the armed forces 
when a determination is made in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense that— 

“(1) the member engaged in conduct or 
made statements for the purpose of avoiding 
or terminating military service; and 

‘*(2) separation of the member would not be 
in the best interest of the armed forces. 

**(f) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term ‘homosexual’ means a per- 
son, regardless of sex, who engages in, at- 
tempts to engage in, has a propensity to en- 
gage in, or intends to engage in homosexual 
acts, and includes the terms ‘gay’ and ‘les- 
bian’. 

“(2) The term ‘bisexual’ means a. person 
who engages in, attempts to engage in, has a 
propensity to engage in, or intends to engage 
in homosexual and heterosexual acts. 

‘(3) The term ‘homosexual act’ means— 

‘(A) any bodily contact, actively under- 
taken or passively permitted, between mem- 
bers of the same sex for the purpose of satis- 
fying sexual desires; and 

“(B) any bodily contact which a reasonable 
person would understand to demonstrate a 
propensity or intent to engage in an act de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A),”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 


“654. Policy concerning homosexuality in the 
armed forces.”’. 


(b) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Defense shall revise Depart- 
ment of Defense regulations, and issue such 
new regulations as may be necessary, to im- 
plement section 654 of title 10, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a). 

(c) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Nothing in this 
section or section 654 of title 10, United 
States Code, as added by subsection (a) may 
be construed to invalidate any inquiry, in- 
vestigation, administrative action or pro- 
ceeding, court-martial, or judicial proceed- 
ing conducted before the effective date of 
regulations issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense to implement such section 654. 

(d) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(1) the suspension of questioning concern- 
ing homosexuality as part of the processing 
of individuals for accession into the Armed 
Forces under the interim policy of January 
29, 1993, should be continued, but the Sec- 
retary of Defense may reinstate that ques- 
tioning with such questions or such revised 
questions as he considers appropriate if the 
Secretary determines that it Is necessary to 
do so in order to effectuate the policy set 
forth in section 654 of title 10, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a); and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense should con- 
sider issuing guidance governing the cir- 
cumstances under which members of the 
Armed Forces questioned about homosexual- 
ity for administrative purposes should be af- 
forded warnings similar to the warnings 
under section 831(b) of title 10, United States 
Code (article 31(b) of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice). 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
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Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, and a Member in 
opposition, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK], will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 


o 1540 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, in of- 
fering this amendment I seek to reaf- 
firm the language on homosexuals in 
the military that was reported by the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

In offering this amendment, I and the 
Committee on Armed Services seek to 
finally close the door on this painful 
issue. It is a matter of conduct, it is a 
matter of unit cohesion, it is a matter 
that strikes at the very heart of suc- 
cess in combat. Second place does not 
count on the battlefield. 

It is my hope that we will be able to 
put an end to this debate and the issue 
today, this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, for purposes of debate, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Nunn/Skelton amendment. We had vast 
committee hearings on this particular 
issue. Colin Powell, the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff made a state- 
ment to the chairman that I did not 
feel that this language was in his 
heart. And the chairman looked at me 
and said, "Duke, believe it, this is.” 

It mandates that recruits be given 
clear statements that any homosexual 
activity is not tolerated. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff also told me that to 
make sure this is not a progressive 
amendment; we do not issue homo- 
sexual marriages in the military. No 
commissary, medical privileges for ho- 
mosexuals; not a foot in the door. And 
that is the key. 

The liberals will try and take this 
one step further. I do not believe that 
this amendment allows for that. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON), and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Senator NUNN}. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the dele- 
gate from the District of Columbia [Ms. 
NORTON]. 

Ms. NORTON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Meehan amendment because only this 
amendment is defensible. I did not sup- 
port the Clinton compromise with the 
Joint Chiefs on gays and lesbians in 
the military now in effect. The Meehan 
amendment, however, at least blocks 
action that would take the services 
back in the direction from which they 
have just come. 

The cold war is over, but I assumed 
that, with downsizing, military person- 
nel had more than enough to keep 
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them busy. The Hunter amendment 
and the Nunn/Skelton amendment still 
allow the sexual orientation question 
to be asked and scarce resources to be 
spent chasing gays and lesbians for pri- 
vate consensual acts and speech. 

If the military wants to get into the 
sex business, let the military police 
chase the documented, widespread sex- 
ual harassment that pervades much of 
its ranks. 

In the military, personnel matters al- 
most never are pursued though statute 
but are treated like the President's Ex- 
ecutive order or through regulations. 
In a free society, personal, consensual, 
adult conduct should not be pursued at 
all. 

This issue has been tortured enough. 
It adds insult to torture to codify Hob- 
son’s choices for people whose generos- 
ity and patriotism lead them to volun- 
teer to serve their country. 

Enough damage has been done. Leave 
it alone. Enact the Meehan amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from the 
State of Washington [Mr. DICKS]. 

Mr. DICKS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to rise here 
today in strong support of the amend- 
ment that has been crafted by Con- 
gressman IKE SKELTON and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ice in the other body. 

I want to commend the Committee 
on Armed Services for the job that 
they have done on this issue. I think on 
both sides of the aisle we have had co- 
operation in drafting this language. 
And I want my colleagues to remember 
that this is supported by the President 
of the United States; by our former col- 
league, Les Aspin, the Secretary of De- 
fense; by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And 
I know there are people who have very 
strong views on this, as we have heard 
earlier in the debate, honest, well-in- 
tentioned views. This obviously is a 
compromise. 

But I think it is a good one, and I 
want to commend my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] 
for the hours and hours and hours that 
he worked on trying to fashion this 
compromise. He has done a good job for 
all of us today in this body. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. FRANK] has 4 minutes re- 
maining; the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON] has 2% minutes remain- 
ing and has the right to close. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself my remaining 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to begin by ex- 
pressing my respect and admiration for 
the very hard work and very sincere 
work done by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SKELTON] on this, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DELLUMS] 
also, the chairman of the full commit- 
tee, and the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I have not agreed with the 
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gentleman from Missouri, but I admire 
the work he did. 

Now, to explain the parliamentary 
situation, which may be a little com- 
plicated: If this amendment is agreed 
to, it will be the language of the bill. 
On the other hand, if this amendment 
is defeated, it will be the language of 
the bill. 

This is the language that is already 
in the bill. It is an amendment to put 
into the bill the language that is al- 
ready there. So you can defeat it and 
have the language that is in there, or 
pass it and have the language that is in 
there. 

There are reasons that many Mem- 
bers have for wanting to have the vote, 
and I support those reasons and I think 
it is appropriate. 

I want to make a case for the nega- 
tive vote. 

Those who voted for the amendment 
offered by my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MEEHAN] should vote 
against this. We are talking here about 
what the opinion of the House is. Let 
us be very clear what we are talking 
about. Those of us who want the ban 
lifted agree even more than many of 
‘the Joint Chiefs, I will tell you, that 
inappropriate sexual behavior ought to 
be banned by the U.S. armed services. 
Many of us feel that they have erred on 
the side of too little in that regard, not 
too much. 

This is not a request that anyone be 
allowed to impose himself or herself 
sexually on another. We insist that, 
particularly in the close quarters in 
the armed services, strict respect be 
enforced. 

The question is this: Take a young 
gay man or a young lesbian who wants 
to serve his or her country, who is mo- 
tivated by the same patriotism, the 
same desire for self-improvement, the 
same love of country and love of adven- 
ture and willingness to sacrifice that 
any other individual has, and let that 
individual have the same opportunity 
that anyone else has and subject him 
or her to the same rules. If he or she 
behaves inappropriately toward any 
other, kick him out. But if that indi- 
vidual is prepared to come into the 
military and put on the uniform and 
abide by every rule of conduct while on 
duty, is prepared to be wholly scru- 
pulous in his or her respect for the 
rights of others, and then on leave, off 
the base, on his or her time, which is 
free, decides in the privacy of her 
home, in the quietude of his social 
gathering place to express love for an- 
other individual that some people here 
do not approve of, let us kick him out; 
let us declare that anyone who dare ex- 
press affection for another human 
being discreetly, privately, consen- 
sually, on private property on a week- 
end in his or her own home, let us pun- 
ish that person by degrading them and 
kicking them out of the armed services 
of the United States no matter how pa- 
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triotic, no matter how committed to 
country, because that is the policy you 
are being asked to approve. 
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That is indisputable. We are not talk- 
ing about allowing anyone to behave 
inappropriately. We are talking about 
those young people who want to behave 
appropriately, who are prepared, in 
fact, to make a sacrifice, to confine 
their own expression of their sexual 
orientation to moments of privacy 
away from others, and they are being 
denied even that. 

I tell those of you who say that you 
underestimate the commitment of the 
American people to the principles of 
fairness and acceptance of others, and I 
say that, as I said before, from personal 
experience. I hesitated a long time be- 
fore acknowledging that I am gay. I 
feared an automatic negative reaction, 
and I am proud to be able to tell you on 
behalf of my fellow citizens that I have 
not had it. People no less judge me by 
who I am today than they did before I 
made that acknowledgement. 

Do not deny patriotic young people 
the same opportunity I had. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, let me refresh the 
memory of this body as to what is con- 
tained in this amendment. The provi- 
sion would set out the fundamental dif- 
ference between military and civilian 
life and make clear the importance of 
preserving high standards and moral, 
discipline and unit cohesion. 

The provision would require separa- 
tion if the Member has engaged in, at- 
tempted to engage in or solicited an- 
other to engage in a homosexual act. 

It states that he or she as a homo- 
sexual or bisexual who marries or at- 
tempts to marry a person known to be 
of the same biological sex. 

This is codifying what the law should 
be. 

This is an important issue that has 
captured the time and minds and 
imagination all across this land. 

Now is the time to put an end to this 
debate. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no constitu- 
tional right to serve in the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, the primary purpose 
of our Armed Forces is to prepare for 
and prevail in combat. 

Mr. Chairman, the conduct of mili- 
tary operations requires members of 
the Armed Forces to make extraor- 
dinary sacrifices. Success in combat re- 
quires military units that are charac- 
terized by high morale, good order, dis- 
cipline and unit cohesion. 

As of this moment, the Armed Forces 
of the United States are as fine as they 
have ever been, and they are the finest 
in this world. Let us not split them 
asunder. Let us keep them strong. Let 
us not have the possibility of tearing 
their unit cohesion apart. We cannot 
afford that. 
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Mr. Chairman, I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
their Chairman Colin Powell, our Sec- 
retary, our President; but most of all, 
I stand with the young men and the 
young women who feel very strongly 
about this issue that homosexual con- 
duct has no place in the uniform of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a yes vote on 
my amendment. 

Mrs, LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, when the Presi- 
dent first presented the country and Congress 
with his proposal to open service to homo- 
sexuals, | clearly stated my opposition. | re- 
main opposed to this policy change. 

Over the past 8 months, the House Armed 
Services Committee wrestled with the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. We sought testimony and ex- 
pertise from the Joint Chiefs, from the Sec- 
retary, and from the individual servicemember. 
We further sought outside testimony from doc- 
tors, psychologists, retired military, and gay 
and lesbian activists. No stone was left 
unturned in our quest for a complete under- 
standing of the compatibility of homosexuality 
and military service. 

The committee concluded, and very rightly 
so, that homosexuality is incompatible with 
military service. The U.S. military offers unique 
opportunities for men and women who want to 
serve. But at the same time, the environment, 
both social and professional, is equally as 
unique and commands special attention. Unit 
cohesion and morale are perhaps the two 
most important elements of a successful fight- 
ing force. While advanced, high-quality equip- 
ment definitely contributes to overall capability, 
the ability of the men and women who serve 
to conduct themselves with dignity and brav- 
ery is most vital. 

Every servicemember | have spoken with 
has expressed uneasiness over any changes 
to the policy banning service by homosexuals. 
The slightest distraction to any serviceperson 
in any military situation could be fatal. As a 
member of the committee who oversees our 
military, | cannot expose our troops to that 
risk. At the same time, | am respectful of the 
fact that there are many who do not share my 
opinion and who believe that the ban should 
be eliminated. 

The Skelton-Nunn amendment which we are 
voting on today, should put this tired, divisive 
issue to rest. | feel in many ways that this lan- 
guage improvés upon the old ban. The intent 
of the old ban, to remove known homosexuals 
from the military, remains intact. With the pas- 
sage of the Skelton-Nunn language, if a 
servicemember is found out to be homo- 
sexual, that person will be separated. Also, 
while not mandating it, the amendment allows 
the Secretary to reinstate the questioning of 
one’s sexual orientation, if deemed appro- 
priate. Most importantly, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have told us that these changes are 
workable and enforceable. 

The amendment clears up the question of 
constitutionality and the ban. There is no con- 
stitutional right to serve in the military. The 
Skelton-Nunn language offers clear outlines as 
to what is considered homosexual behavior. 
The gray area has been removed. Conduct is 
the sole basis for judgment and with the 
guidelines in this legislation, the courts will 
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have the necessary guidance to rule appro- 
priately on contested cases. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hunter amendment, 
should it be adopted, reopens the months of 
debate on this very divisive issue. It under- 
mines all the tireless efforts of Representative 
SKELTON and Senator NUNN in developing this 
workable proposal. For too long, the future 
shape of our national defense has been held 
up by this issue. The attention of the country 
has been distracted from more pressing mat- 
ters. Let us put this matter behind us, approve 
the tough Skelton-Nunn language, pass the 
bill and move on to other things. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 301, noes 134, 
not voting 3, as follows: 


[Roll No. 462] 
AYES—301 

Allard Cramer Hamilton 
Andrews (NJ) Crane Hancock 
Andrews (TX) Crapo Hansen 
Applegate Cunningham Hastert 
Archer Danner Hayes 
Armey x Darden Hefley 
Bachus (AL) de la Garza Hefner 
Baesler Deal Herger 
Baker (CA) DeLay Hoagland 
Baker (LA) Derrick Hobson 
Ballenger Diaz-Balart Hochbrueckner 
Barca Dickey Hoekstra 
Barcia Dicks Hoke 
Barrett (NE) Dingell Holden 
Bartlett Dooley Houghton 
Barton Doolittle Hoyer 
Bateman man Hughes 
Bentley Dreler Hunter 
Bereuter Duncan Hutchinson 
Bevill Dunn Hutto 
Bilbray Durbin Hyde 
Bilirakis Edwards (TX) Inglis 
Bishop Emerson Inhofe 
Bitley English (OK) Inslee 
Blute Everett Jacobs 
Boehner Ewing Jefferson 
Bonilla Faleomavaega Johnson (GA) 
Bontor (AS) Johnson (SD) 
Borski Fawell Johnson, Sam 
Boucher Fields (TX) Kanjorski 
Brewster Fingerhut Kaptur 
Brooks Fish Kasich 
Browder Fowler Kildee 
Brown (FL) Franks (CT) Kim 
Bunning Franks (NJ) King 
Burton Frost Kingston 
Buyer Gallegly Kleczka 
Callahan Gallo Klein 
Calvert Gekas Klink 
Camp Gephardt Klug 
Canady Geren Knollenberg 
Carr Gibbons Kopetski 
Castle Gilchrest Kyl 
Chapman Gillmor LaFalce 
Clayton Gingrich Lambert 
Clement Glickman Lancaster 
Clinger Goodlatte Lantos 
Clyburn Goodling LaRocco 
Coble Gordon Laughlin 
Coleman Goss Lazio 
Collins (GA) Grams Lehman 
Combest Grandy Levin 
Condit Green Levy 
Cooper Greenwood Lewis (CA) 
Costello Hall (OH) Lewis (FL) 
Cox Hall (TX) Lightfoot 
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Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 


Mazzoli 


Michel 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Bacchus (FL) 
Barlow 


Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Clay 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 


de Lugo (VI) 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Deutsch 
Dixon 
Edwards (CA) 
Engel 
English (AZ) 
Eshoo 
Evans 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Furse 
Gejdenson 


Istook 


Payne (VA) 
Pe 


nny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price (NC) 
Pryce (OH) 
Quillen 
Quinn 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp ' 

Shaw 

Shuster 
Sisisky 


NOES—134 


Kennedy 
Kolbe 


Lewis (GA) 
Lowey 
Maloney 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Matsul 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McKinney 
Meehan 
Meek 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Neal (MA) 
Norton (DC) 
Oberstar 
Olver 
Owens 
Pallone 


NOT VOTING—3 
McDade 
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Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Stenholm 
Strickland 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 


Torricelli 
Traficant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 

wolf 

Wynn 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Payne (NJ) 
Pelost 
Pickle 
Rangel 
Reed 


Reynolds 
Rostenkowski 
Roybal-Allard 


Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (OR) 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Thompson 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Towns 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Washington 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Williams 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Yates 


Underwood (GU) 
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Messrs. HILLIARD, SYNAR, BER- 
MAN, and RUSH, Ms. SLAUGHTER, 
and Mrs. KENNELLY changed their 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Mr. FAWELL changed his vote from 
“no” to taye.” A 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. ISTOOK. Mr. Chairman, I was 
unavoidably detained outside of the 
Capitol building during the last vote on 
the Skelton amendment. Had I been 
present, my vote would have been aye. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
DURBIN). It is now in order to consider 
the amendment printed in part 2 of 
House Report 102-252. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GEPHARDT 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. GEPHARDT: 

At the end of title X (page 346, after line 
23), insert the following new section: 

SEC. 1043. INVOLVEMENT OF ARMED FORCES IN 
SOMALIA. 

(a) SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING UNITED 
STATES POLICY TOWARD SOMALIA. — 

(1) Since United States Armed Forces made 
significant contributions under Operation 
Restore Hope toward the establishment of a 
secure environment for humanitarian relief 
operations and restoration of peace in the re- 
gion to end the humanitarian disaster that 
had claimed more than 300,000 lives. 

(2) Since the mission of United States 
forces in support of the United Nations ap- 
pears to be evolving from the establishment 
of ‘‘a secure environment for humanitarian 
relief operations," as set out in United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 794 of De- 
cember 3, 1992, to one of internal security 
and nation building. 

(b) STATEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL POL- 
Icy.— 

(1) CONSULTATION WITH THE CONGRESS.—The 
President should consult closely with the 
Congress regarding United States policy 
with respect to Somalia, including in par- 
ticular the deployment of United States 
Armed Forces in that country, whether 
under United Nations or United States com- 
mand. 

(2) PLANNING.—The United States shall fa- 
cilitate the assumption of the functions of 
United States forces by the United Nations. 

(3) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) The President shall ensure that the 
goals and objectives supporting deployment 
of United States forces to Somalia and a de- 
scription of the mission, command arrange- 
ments, size, functions, location, and antici- 
pated duration in Somalia of those forces are 
clearly articulated and provided in a detailed 
report to the Congress by October 15, 1993. 

(B) Such report shall include the status of 
planning to transfer the function contained 
in paragraph (2). 

(4) CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL.—Upon re- 
porting under the requirements of paragraph 
(3) Congress believes the President should by 
November 15, 1993, seek to receive congres- 
sional authorization in order for the deploy- 
ment of United States forces to Somalia to 
continue. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
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Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and a Member op- 
posed will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. STUMP] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes in op- 
position. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, for 
purposes of debate only, I wish to yield 
half my time in support of this amend- 
ment to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN], the ranking member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, for pur- 
poses of yielding time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN] will be recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON], the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished majority lead- 
er for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, because it achieves sev- 
eral important aims. First of all, it re- 
quires the President to report to the 
Congress on the goals and objectives of 
United States deployment in Somalia. 
It mandates the Congress to authorize 
the continued deployment of United 
States forces in Somalia. It facilitates 
the United Nations assuming the func- 
tions now performed by the United 
States Armed Forces. Finally, the 
amendment preserves a bipartisan ap- 
proach to United States policy in So- 
malia. 

Now, I have some questions about 
this amendment. It is not perfectly 
drafted, as far as I am concerned. It is 
incomplete and one-sided. It is the ac- 
count of the history of our involvement 
in Somalia. The timetable in it I think 
is unrealistic, and it does not ade- 
quately state the role of the Congress. 

But putting those concerns aside, I 
want to remind my colleagues that we 
voted in May to authorize United 
States participation in the U.N. mis- 
sion in Somalia. In doing that, the 
House did what it was supposed to do: 
we authorized the deployment of U.S. 
forces for combat purposes overseas. 
The Senate has that legislation before 
it, and the Senate should act. 

Without going into a lot of the his- 
tory of the United States involvement 
in Somalia, let me really make a single 
point. We went into Somalia by order 
of President Bush for two purposes: to 
create a secure environment so that 
food could move to the people in Soma- 
lia. The President stated that very 
carefully in December. Then when the 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 794 
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was adopted in December 1992, those 
purposes were restated. And I use the 
words of the U.N. resolution now, use 
force, if necessary, “to secure the envi- 
ronment for humanitarian relief oper- 
ations”. Then after Operation Restore 
Hope was ended and U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 814 came into ef- 
fect, setting up UNOSOM II, the United 
States role in Somalia became more 
limited than it has been under Oper- 
ation Restore Hope. It was limited in 
two specific ways: we have withdrawn 
now 80 percent of our forces, so we have 
had fewer forces under UNOSOM II 
than in Operation Restore Hope. We 
had 28,000 United States troops in So- 
malia last December. Today that figure 
is about 5,000. 

But not only was there a limitation 
with respect to the numbers. We also 
reduced our costs. The United States 
was responsible for the entire cost 
under Operation Restore Hope. Under 
UNOSOM II we were responsible only 
for the U.N.-assessed rate, and we are 
reimbursed for our logistic troop con- 
tribution. 

I do not believe that the United 
States should be engaged in nation 
building in Somalia. That is the task of 
the United Nations. That is not the 
task of the United States. The mission 
for the United States remains today 
exactly what it was when we went in: 
to ensure a secure environment for hu- 
manitarian relief. 

We have achieved the humanitarian 
relief. There is no starvation today in 
Somalia. We have almost achieved the 
secure environment, but not quite. We 
have made a lot of progress in Somalia. 
No longer is there mass starvation. In 
half of Somalia’s 60 districts, rep- 
resentative councils are functioning, 
schools and hospitals are opening, 
thousands of people have been spared 
from starvation, and efforts are under- 
way to rehabilitate the country’s po- 
lice force and the prison system. 

Where do we go from here? There is 
no doubt that we have got a difficult 
problem in the southern part of the 
capital city, Mogadishu, and our goal 
should be to reduce and to eliminate 
the United States military presence in 
Somalia as soon as possible. 

We are clearly moving in that direc- 
tion. The objectives of the United 
States and Somalia should be what 
they have always been, to establish a 
secure environment so that humani- 
tarian relief can flow. 

United States interests are going to 
suffer if there is an immediate and pre- 
cipitous withdrawal from Somalia. It is 
in the U.S. interests that the U.N. be- 
come successful at the business of 
peacekeeping so that we do not always 
have to go it alone in the world, so 
that we do not have to be the world’s 
policeman. 

In addition, we have invested a large 
amount of capital and resources, and, 
indeed, some lives, in an effort to end 
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the starvation and to provide some sta- 
bility in that country. If we pull out 
immediately, anarchy will return 
swiftly, and our past investment will 
be lost. 

We should not sacrifice the substan- 
tial gains that have been made in the 
last 10 months. I urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

No one can deny that efforts to achieve 
progress in Somalia under Security Council 
Resolution 814 have been difficult. This is the 
first U.N.-led chapter VII enforcement action. It 
is critical that it achieve success, because it is 
in the U.S. interest that the U.N. become suc- 
cessful at peacekeeping. The United States 
cannot and should not be the world’s police- 
man. 

At the end of Operation Restore Hope, the 
United States found itself in a difficult position. 
Without continued international involvement, 
the gains achieved in Somalia would be jeop- 
ardized. The United Nations was ready to as- 
sume precedent-setting control of the oper- 
ation. At the same time, the U.N. acknowl- 
edged its need for continued strong U.S. sup- 
port and leadership to provide security for hu- 
manitarian relief. 

Our goal should be to reduce and eventually 
eliminate the United States military presence 
in Somalia. As the U.N. is able to assume 
greater control, we're moving in that direction. 
We must continue to do so. On the day Presi- 
dent Clinton took office, there were 25,000 
United States forces in Somalia. This number 
is now under 5,000. Remaining United States 
forces in Somalia should be withdrawn as ex- 
peditiously as possible. There should be open- 
ended United States military commitment in 
Somalia. 

The objectives of the United States in So- 
malia should be what they have always been: 
to help to establish a secure environment so 
that humanitarian relief can flow. 

For now, U.S. Armed Forces are still need- 
ed as part of the overall U.N. operation. 

U.S. interests will suffer if there is a precipi- 
tous withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

It is the U.S. interest that the U.N. become 
successful at peacekeeping so that we do not 
always have to go it alone in the world. Right 
now, UNOSOM II needs U.S. participation if it 
is to have a chance at success. 

In addition, we have invested a tremendous 
amount of money, energy, and human capital 
in efforts to end starvation in Somalia and pro- 
vide some stability in that country. If we pull 
out immediately, anarchy will return swiftly and 
our past investment will be lost. 

We should not sacrifice the substantial 
gains that have been made in Somalia in the 
last 10 months. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, | urge quick action on this 
amendment. | think the resolution accurately 
reflects congressional sentiments in favor of: 

An early withdrawal of U.S. forces from So- 
malia; 

The need for Presidential consultation with 
Congress; and 

The requirement that Congress authorize 
the continuing deployment of U.S. forces. 

The amendment also gives the President 
time to articulate his policy goals in Somalia 
and helps preserve a bipartisan approach to- 
ward Somalia. 
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Despite my concerns about this amend- 
ment, | will vote for it in order to ensure that 
we have an opportunity to address this issue 
again in the weeks ahead. 

| urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half of my time to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. DELLUMS], the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, for purposes of debate only. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS] will be recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPENCE]. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter before the 
House today goes well beyond the sub- 
stance addressed by this amendment. 
We all recognize what this amendment 
represents. Its an artfully crafted com- 
promise that evades the hard questions 
on United States policy in Somalia 
and, on a broader level, the proper role 
of the United States military in peace- 
keeping, peacemaking, and humani- 
tarian operations. 

Let me say at the outset that I in- 
tend to support this amendment. But 
my support results from the fact that 
the only alternative is to remain silent 
and to do nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has a re- 
sponsibility to be heard as the security 
situation in Somalia worsens with each 
passing day. We have a responsibility 
to be heard as thousands of American 
troops remain deployed in Somalia op- 
erating within the context of ill-de- 
fined policy objectives that have more 
to do with the future of the United Na- 
tions than with United States national 
interests. 

Finally, we have a responsibility not 
to silently acquiesce while this admin- 
istration continues to craft ambitious 
Presidential directives that would dra- 
matically expand the United States 
role in future Somalia-like operations 
while seemingly ignoring the real-time 
lessons coming out of Mogadishu every 
day. 

Mr. Chairman, as the House delib- 
erates today, I would suggest this de- 
liberation ought to occur on two levels. 
At one level is what is actually happen- 
ing in Somalia. At another level, how- 
ever, is how Somalia fits into a broader 
debate that is just beginning within 
the United States, the United Nations, 
and the global community over how to 
respond to conflicts and human suffer- 
ing in the post cold war world. 

Looking at Somalia in isolation, al- 
most 10 months after President Bush 
announced his decision to commit 
United States forces for the limited 
mission of facilitating the delivery of 
humanitarian aid to thousands of 
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starving Somalis, we find ourselves 
embroiled in an open-ended urban gue- 
rilla war. 

While the United Nations has placed 
a premium on the capture of General 
Aideed as the solution to the worsening 
conflict in south Mogadishu, there is 
every indication that such an act 
would lead to increased guerilla at- 
tacks against United States and U.N. 
peacekeepers. 

And even though the United Nations 
has been officially in command since 
May, the reality is that U.S. troops are 
the backbone of the U.N. presence and 
will be required to continue doing most 
of the heavy lifting for the foreseeable 
future. 

So where is United States policy in 
Somalia headed? 

In allowing United States forces to 
remain the central element of the U.N. 
operation in Somalia, the Clinton ad- 
ministration apparently bought into a 
number of questionable assumptions. 
First, that the United Nations could 
carry its own weight militarily and 
that all U.S. combat forces could have 
been withdrawn this past summer. This 
has yet to happen. In fact, we have de- 
ployed additional U.S. forces to beef up 
anemic U.N. led forces. 

Second, the Clinton administration 
agreed to place approximately 4,000 
U.S. logistical support troops under 
U.N. command to form the support 
backbone of the multinational U.N. 
contingent, expected to number 28,000. 
The plan was for these U.S. support 
forces to be steadily reduced down to 
1,400 by January, 1994, and to be com- 
pletely replaced by U.N.-provided 
logistical support sometime in 1994. 
Again, this assumption appears to have 
been overly optimistic, as the United 
Nations continues to show no sign of 
being able or willing to pick up the 
support mission. 

Third, the administration counted on 
a more rapid resolution of the political 
crisis that led to and has sustained the 
conflict in the first place, so as not to 
plunge Somalia back into chaos follow- 
ing the withdrawal of American forces. 

While hindsight is always 20/20, no 
matter how you look at it, the admin- 
istration’s key assumptions have not 
come to pass. 

In an August 27 speech, Secretary 
Aspin recently sought to clarify the 
Clinton administration's objectives in 
Somalia. But Secretary Aspin’s speech 
has only served to further raise anxi- 
eties by outlining a series of objectives 
that are not achievable within a politi- 
cally acceptable timeline, and which 
are more in line with a long-term na- 
tion building effort, than with the lim- 
ited objectives that were originally 
used to justify the operation almost 1 
year ago. 

Instead, the administration’s Soma- 
lia policy lacks an exit strategy and 
appears to be expanding by the day. 

For these reasons, I welcome the 
basic thrust of the Gilman-Gephardt 
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amendment in asking the President to 
submit a detailed report in October, 
followed in November by a congres- 
sional vote to authorize further U.S. 
involvement. While the language of the 
amendment is technically nonbinding, 
I trust the administration recognizes 
Congress’ determination to actively 
pursue these objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the questions 
being raised relative to our Somalia 
policy have a relevance extending well 
beyond the horn of Africa. 

As we debate the merit of United 
States policy in Somalia, this adminis- 
tration is about to propose committing 
upwards of 25,000 American troops to a 
similar type of peacekeeping/peace- 
making operation in Bosnia at an esti- 
mated United States cost of $2 billion 
per year. While I am encouraged by the 
administration’s recent willingness to 
consult with Congress over its Bosnia 
policy. I have strong reservations over 
launching into another massive and 
costly peacekeeping operation of tenu- 
ous relevance to United States na- 
tional interests when we have yet to 
figure out how to extricate ourselves 
from the last such operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that much of 
what is driving the national uneasiness 
over Somalia is the confused state of 
United States foreign policy. United 
States actions in Somalia and Bosnia 
appear ad hoc and erratic and reflect, 
in my opinion, the lack of an objective 
assessment of how to balance United 
States global interests within the con- 
text of the ethnic, religious, or politi- 
cal conflicts that continue to haunt 
the world. As a result, United States 
policymakers have not confronted the 
more fundamental policy issues that 
are at play in places like Somalia and 
Bosnia. 

For instance, at what point is it in 
our national interest to intervene in 
the internal strife of sovereign na- 
tions? There is a body of opinion that 
neither the United Nations nor the 
United States should involve itself in 
conflicts that are driven and abetted 
by purely internal factors. For in- 
stance, no outside power invaded So- 
malia, and in Bosnia, the conflict is 
largely one of warring factions within 
a recognized nation-state. 

Looking at it another way, under 
what conditions do civil wars justify 
humanitarian intervention by outside 
powers? And in this context, can West- 
ern participants in peacemaking or 
peace enforcement operations realisti- 
cally be expected to retain the critical 
element of neutrality among local war- 
ring factions? I fear we may not have 
learned the lessons of Beirut. 

Furthermore, what are the long-term 
consequences of sanctioning the regu- 
lar international intervention in the 
affairs of sovereign nations? How will 
the United States retain the ability to 
determine when it is legitimate for the 
collective conscience of the United Na- 
tions to mandate intervention in the 
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affairs of nations that do not meet the 
politically correct standards of the 
day? 

I certainly do not have good answers 
to these questions, but neither does 
this administration. Thus, while the 
United States involvement in Somalia 
and Bosnia may be founded on good in- 
tentions, it is not a sufficient, even 
proper, basis for the foreign policy of 
the world’s only superpower. 

Given the turbulent state of world af- 
fairs, U.S. foreign policy must be con- 
cise and unambiguous, so allies and 
foes alike clearly understand where the 
boundary lies between U.S. national in- 
terests and the broader international 
agenda of multilateral bodies such as 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, a final point. 

In the midst of the current confusion 
over U.S. foreign policy, there is one 
consistent theme emerging within this 
administration that suggests a disturb- 
ing willingness to subordinate U.S. na- 
tional interests to the interests of the 
United Nations and other multilateral 
organizations. 

This expanded U.S. commitment to 
the United Nations in peacekeeping 
and multilateral affairs is reportedly 
about to be codified by the President in 
Presidential Decision Directive or PDD 
No. 13. 

Among other recommendations, this 
document reportedly suggests that 
U.S. military forces will be placed 
under U.N. command on a regular 
basis, the declining defense budget will 
pay for U.S. peacekeeping costs, and 
U.S. forces will receive dedicated 
peacekeeping training. 

I expect that these controversial rec- 
ommendations will receive great scru- 
tiny by Congress in the weeks and 
months ahead as they represent signifi- 
cant changes in U.S. foreign and de- 
fense policy. 

But most importantly, should these 
recommendations be implemented, 
they would confirm what many of us 
fear—namely that this administration, 
despite a hardening of rhetoric in re- 
cent weeks in response to congres- 
sional skepticism, is unable to grasp 
the appropriate lessons from our expe- 
riences in Somalia and Bosnia to date. 

While many of us look at the unten- 
able situation in Somalia and the po- 
tential quagmire in Bosnia and under- 
standably urge the President to pro- 
ceed cautiously, the administration ap- 
pears nevertheless determined to ag- 
gressively pursue a foreign policy of as- 
sertive multilateralism with implica- 
tions for future Somalias and Bosnias. 

Unfortunately, there are disturbing 
signs that senior officials of this ad- 
ministration view any disagreement or 
dissent with their conduct of foreign 
policy with disdain. By branding bipar- 
tisan critics as ‘‘neo-know nothings,” I 
fear that this administration has not 
come to grips with Congress’ proper 
and essential role in formulating and 
implementing U.S. foreign policy. 
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Instead, administration officials 
ought to be listening and trying to en- 
gage thoughtful critics in a construc- 
tive dialog that may lead to a more co- 
herent and presumably supportable 
U.S. approach to the many foreign pol- 
icy problems of the post cold war 
world. To this end, I strongly support 
any and all efforts on the part of the 
administration to improve its con- 
sultation with Congress. 

I sincerely hope that we can move be- 
yond this debate and return to a bipar- 
tisan, consensus-based foreign policy 
that strikes the proper balance be- 
tween U.S. national interests and the 
exponentially growing burdens being 
adopted by the United Nations. 

Otherwise, we run the risk of waking 
up one day and finding our young men 
and women deployed in far away 
places, fighting and dying for ill-de- 
fined causes neither they or the Amer- 
ican people understand. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment H.R. 2401 offered by myself 
and the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. GEP- 
HARDT, and I commend our Republican 
leadership, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, our Republican leader, Mr. 
MICHEL, the gentleman from Georgia, 
the Republican whip Mr. GINGRICH, and 
the gentleman from New York, the 
ranking member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, Mr. SOLOMON, for their support. In 
rising in support of this amendment, I 
rise also in opposition to the Clinton 
administration’s policy in Somalia. 

Mr. Chairman, I say it is time to 
bring our U.S. forces home from Soma- 
lia and turn that operation over to the 
United Nations. 

We first went into Somalia last De- 
cember with a limited humanitarian 
mission of creating a secure environ- 
ment for feeding the hungry. We ac- 
complished that mission within a mat- 
ter of weeks, but regrettably we stayed 
until May—in order to handoff the re- 
sponsibility for Somalia to the United 
Nations. 

Coincidentally, that handoff occurred 
just before the House began consider- 
ation of a resolution to authorize the 
Somalia operation, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 45. The House was misled by 
that handoff into believing that United 
States involvement in Somalia was 
winding down. 

Under this misapprehension, the 
House approved Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 45 on May 25. Had it also been ap- 
proved by the Senate and enacted into 
law, Senate Joint Resolution 45 would 
have authorized United States military 
involvement in Somalia for 12 months. 

There were 243 votes in the House in 
favor of the resolution, 179 against. 
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I led the opposition to Senate Joint 
Resolution 45. I am confident that if 
that vote were held again today, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 45 would be de- 
feated. I cannot begin to count the 
number of Members who have told me 
that they wish they could take back 
their vote in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 45. 

What accounts for this shift in opin- 
ion since last May? I believe that it is 
because most Members, and indeed 
most Americans, have awakened to two 
facts that I stressed during the debate 
on Senate Joint Resolution 45. 

First, while we weren’t looking, the 
United Nations and the administration 
changed the mission in Somalia. It was 
shifted from feeding hungry people to 
nation-building. This shift was accom- 
plished by U.N. Security Council Reso- 
lution 814, which was adopted with the 
support of the administration last 
May. 

It was reiterated by U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 865, which was 
adopted just last week. And sadly, it 
remains the chief objective of our ad- 
ministration’s Somalia policy. 

Listen to what the U.S. Representa- 
tive to the U.N. said just last week in 
praise of Resolution 865. That Resolu- 
tion, he said, and I quote, ‘sets out in 
clear, unambiguous terms that the 
U.N.’s principal goal in Somalia is to 
bring about the political reconciliation 
of that long suffering country. My gov- 
ernment—I am still quoting—has al- 
ways seen the U.N.’s mission in Soma- 
lia as political in nature; helping the 
Somali people to reestablish their po- 
litical structures and democratic insti- 
tutions. Nothing is more important in 
Somalia than this political goal.” 

Let me underscore that statement: 
“Nothing is more important in Soma- 
lia than this political goal.’’ That is 
the position of the Clinton administra- 
tion. So much for feeding the hungry. 

Compare the statement to the lim- 
ited mission originally outlined by 
President Bush last December. Allow 
me to quote just one passage from the 
Washington Post’s story dated Decem- 
ber 4, 1992, entitled “U.N. Orders U.S.- 
Led Force Into Somalia.” The story 
quotes the White House press spokes- 
man as follows: ‘‘We want to make it 
clear that this U.N. force would be de- 
signed to get humanitarian supplies in, 
not to establish a new government or 
resolve the decades-long conflict there 
or to set up a protectorate or anything 
like that.” 

The second fact that has finally be- 


‘come obvious is that the new, expanded 


mission in Somalia is unachievable by 
the U.N. acting alone. U.S. armed 
forces will have to be deeply involved if 
there is to be any possibility of suc- 
cess. That involvement is going to cost 
us billions of dollars and possibly many 
American lives. It could very well ex- 
tend into the next century. Even then, 
there is no probability it will succeed. 
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We've already spent over $1 billion 
this year just on military operations in 
Somalia. That’s over five times what 
we will spend on humanitarian relief 
there this year. Up to today, 11 Ameri- 
cans have been killed in combat and 
over 60 wounded. Regrettably, nation- 
building does not come cheap. 

And the cost is going to continue to 
spiral so long as the administration 
pursues its strategy of using our U.S. 
forces in Somalia as sitting ducks. Any 
doubt about this was set to rest last 
week when a U.S. helicopter was shot 
down and three more Americans were 
killed. You see, we’ve located our head- 
quarters in the center of renegade war- 
lord Mohamed Aideed’s stronghold in 
South Mogadishu, 

Initially we resupplied our head- 
quarters by convoy through Aideed’s 
territory. Then Aideed began mining 
the roads, causing the death of four 
Americans. Thereafter, we switched to 
helicopter resupply. But now Aideed is 
shooting down our helicopters. Mr. 
Chairman, our troops are vulnerable. 
We must stop exposing our troops to 
these senseless risks. 

Some of the costs we have incurred 
already are spelled out in a letter sent 
to me and Congressman BURTON by the 
State Department in response to a let- 
ter that we sent Secretary Christopher. 
I am submitting this correspondence 
for the RECORD and request that it be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, August 6, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN M. CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We wrote you on 
March 2, 1993, to request information from 
the Administration relevant to consideration 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of U.S. 
policy in Somalia. Robert Bradtke, Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Legislative Affairs, 
responded on your behalf on March 22. His 
letter was very helpful and informative. 

There have been many developments in So- 
malia since that exchange of correspondence. 
Most significantly, serious fighting broke 
out in Mogadishu on June 5 and has contin- 
ued since that time. Accordingly, we would 
appreciate an update on the matters ad- 
dressed in our letter last March. In particu- 
lar, we would appreciate any information 
you can provide in response to the following 
questions. 

COSTS 

What was the total cost to the United 
States of the UNISOM I peacekeeping oper- 
ation? What was the total cost to the United 
States of the UNITAF operation? What has 
been the cost to date of the UNOSOM II oper- 
ation? Based on experience to date do you 
continue to estimate that the first year cost 
of UNOSOM II will total $1.5 billion? Does it 
remain the case that the only incremental 
Defense Department costs associated with 
UNOSOM II are those incurred for special 
pay for military personnel assigned to the 
operation? In particular, have there been any 
incremental costs in addition to special pay 
borne by the United States in connection 
with military operations by the Quick Reac- 
tion Force (QRF) or other U.S. military 
units since fighting broke out in Mogadishu 
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on June 5? To what extent will the United 
Nations reimburse the United States for the 
cost of military operations by the QRF or 
other U.S. military units since June 5? Do 
you continue to estimate that the total in- 
cremental Defense Department cost will be 
$12 million over 17 months? Has there been 
any change in the estimates contained in the 
March 22 letter for Somalia-related expendi- 
tures In FY 1993 by the State Department, 
AID, and USIA? 


U.S. PERSONNEL IN SOMALIA 


How many U.S. personnel were killed or 
wounded in Somalia during the UNITAF op- 
eration? How many were killed or wounded 
after the transition to UNOSOM II and prior 
to June 5? How many have been killed or 
wounded since June 5? What has been the 
maximum level of U.S. forces in Somalia 
since the transition to UNOSOM II? What is 
the U.S. force level today? 


TIMETABLE FOR U.S. WITHDRAWAL 


Has the timetable for withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from Somalia been affected by the 
fighting that began on June 5? In particular, 
does the Administration still plan to with- 
draw all U.S. forces by October 19% (17 
months after the transition to UNOSOM II)? 
Will U.S. force levels drop to 1,400 by the end 
of 1993? How soon will the QRF be withdrawn 
from Somalia? How soon will the QRF be 
withdrawn from the Somalia theater of oper- 
ations? 


FOREIGN PARTICIPATION IN UNOSOM II 


Has the United Nations been able to fully 
staff UNOSOM II with military prsonnel 
from U.N. member states? Do you anticipate 
that UNOSOM II will be fully staffed in the 
future? What countries currently have mili- 
tary personnel participating in UNOSOM II, 
and in what numbers? Do any participating 
countries plan to withdraw their personnel? 
If so, how will those personnel be replaced? 
Is UNOSOM II developing a logistical capa- 
bility that will permit U.S. military person- 
nel to be withdrawn in the future, and what 
is the United States doing to facilitate that 
effort? 


POLITICAL RECONCILIATION IN SOMALIA 


At a hearing of our Subcommittee on Afri- 
ca on July 29 former U.S. Ambassdor to So- 
malia Frank Crigler testified that the tur- 
moil in Mogadishu since June 5 stems in part 
from the efforts of UNOSOM II to “nullify” 
the results of a conference of faction leaders 
on June 4. He stated that UNOSOM II re- 
jected this conference as “unauthorized be- 
cause it took place “outside the U.N. frame- 
work,” notwithstanding that ‘‘Aideed and 
over 200 representatives of other rival fac- 
tions pledged to make peace and work for na- 
tional unity" at the conference. We would 
appreciate your response to Ambassador 
Crigler's testimony. Is the U.N. doing an ef- 
fective job promoting political reconcili- 
ation in Somalia? Is it being sufficiently sen- 
sitive to local political concerns? How soon 
will the Somali people to be able to reclaim 
control of their country? 

We appreciate the Department's prompt re- 
sponse to our last request, and look forward 
to hearing from you again. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN A, GILMAN, 
Ranking Republican 
Member, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
DAN BURTON, 
Ranking Republican 
Member, Subcommit- 
tee on Africa. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, September 3, 1993. 
Hon, BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR, GILMAN: Secretary Christopher 
has asked me to reply to the letter you and 
Mr. Burton sent him on August 6 about So- 
malia. In the interest of clarity, I have bro- 
ken this letter down into sections cor- 
responding to the headings listed in your let- 
ter to the Secretary. For your information, I 
have enclosed a copy of Secretary Aspin's 
August 27 speech outlining Administration 
policy on Somalia. 


COSTS 


You have asked a number of detailed ques- 
tions about the cost of U.S. activities in So- 
malia. The total cost to the United States 
for UNOSOM I is $158 million to date; we ex- 
pect to receive an additional assessment 
from the United Nations of $58 million before 
the end of FY-93. The UNITAF operation 
cost the U.S. about $750 million. It is too 
early to provide a similar estimate for the 
cost of UNOSOM II. 

Projected U.N. reimbursements will not 
cover the cost of maintaining the Quick Re- 
action Force (QRF) in Somalia. We do not 
expect to receive reimbursement for the QRF 
as the unit is not part of the U.N. force 
structure. Incremental costs for the QRF 
should be about $37.5 million through the end 
of FY 1993, with monthly incremental costs 
of about $6 million until the force is rede- 
ployed. The Department of Defense initially 
estimated that the QRF would remain in 
theatre for a limited time, with minimal 
cost impact. Because of the actions in 
Mogadishu since June 5, it has not been pos- 
sible to follow this timetable and in fact the 
size of the QRF has been increased. 

Estimated State Department, U.S. AID, 
and U.S.LA. costs have changed since our 
March 22 letter to you. The Bureau of Refu- 
gee Programs effort for refugees and dis- 
placed persons is about $57 million, an in- 
crease of $2 million over the figure we pro- 
vided in March. State Department operating 
expenses in Mogadishu for this fiscal year 
will equal roughly $4 million. (We earlier had 
estimated a cost of $2 million.) The revised 
figure includes the cost of providing secu- 
rity, rehabilitating facilities, and operating 
communications. U.S. AID will expend $88 
million by the end of this fiscal year for food 
aid and $55 million for both emergency relief 
and development programs. This reflects a 
decrease in previous estimates. U.S.LA.'s 
programs have cost $327,000, a slight increase 
over the figure cited in March. 


U.S. PERSONNEL IN SOMALIA 


U.S. causalities during the UNITAF oper- 
ation (December '92-May '93) included seven 
serviceman and one DOD-civilian employee 
killed (four in combat) and 25 wounded. No 
Americans lost their lives on UNOSOM oper- 
ations before General Aideed’'s June 5 attack 
against Pakistani peacekeepers. As you 
know, however, Aideed-backed militia killed 
four of our service personnel on August 8 
with a command-detonated explosive device. 
A total of 26 Americans have been wounded 
since the initiation of UNOSOM II, as of Au- 
gust 30. 

U.S. forces in Somalia under UNOSOM II 
reached their maximum strength on August 
12, when there were 4,585 in the country. This 
troop level was an aberration. The rotation 
in and out of the country of U.S. troops 
caused the number of U.S. military person- 
nel to grow beyond a level of approximately 
3,900 including the Quick Reaction Force. We 
expect it to reach this level again shortly. 
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The addition of 400 U.S. Army Rangers late 
in August does not alter our commitment to 
reducing the number of U.S. troops in Soma- 
lia as circumstances permit. 

TIMETABLE FOR U.S. WITHDRAWAL 

It is too early to gauge the full extent to 
which General Aideed's attacks on U.N. and 
U.S. forces have affected the timing of the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops. We anticipate 
withdrawing the U.S. Quick Reaction Force 
later this year. The QRF will, however, re- 
main ‘on call" offshore in the event of a cri- 
sis. We plan also to reduce the number of lo- 
gistics troops below the current figure of 
2,800. Our goal is for the withdrawal of U.S. 
forces early in 1995. 

FOREIGN PARTICIPATION UNOSOM II 

Thus far, the U.N. has succeeded in staffing 
UNOSOM II with military personnel from 
member nations, although it has not yet 
reached its goal. As of August 9, 22,448 troops 
from 28 countries served with UNOSOM II. 
On this date, the largest contingents were 
from Pakistan (4,973), the United States 
(4,264), Italy (2,708), Germany (1,569), Morocco 
(1,345), France (1,103), Belgium (1,006), Ban- 
gladesh (950), Malaysi (873), and Zimbabwe 
(743). You should note, however, that France 
and Belgium have announced plans to with- 
draw their troops early in 1994 while other 
nations like India have pledged large num- 
bers of troops which have yet to arrive. 

Regarding the development of logistical 
‘capability absent U.S. help, there are two 
ways to achieve this goal. In addition to re- 
cruiting other countries to shoulder this bur- 
den, we anticipate that UNOSOM will hire 
additional civilian contract employees to re- 
place existing U.S. soldiers. High costs and 
security considerations may, however, limit 
the U.N.’s ability to rely upon contractors. 
In light of these factors, we believe the im- 
portance of U.S. logistics personnel is not 
likely to diminish soon. 

POLITICAL RECONCILIATION 

Political reconciliation remains one of 
UNOSOM’s most important missions. 
UNOSOM’s goal is to have Somalis managing 
all of their affairs by 1995. Reconciliation is 
a field in which the U.N. is making notable 
progress, as evidenced by the creation of dis- 
trict councils and, quite recently, the con- 
clusion of a peace agreement in the southern 
port town of Kismayo in which local leaders 
established a framework for resolving inter- 
clan disputes. These developments have 
taken place under UNOSOM’s auspices and 
reflect a painstaking effort to ensure the 
broad representation of all important inter- 
ests in a given area. In attempting to 
achieve this aim, the U.N. has worked dili- 
gently to ensure that armed groups do not 
dominate the district councils. Other inter- 
ests including professional groups, women, 
and clan elders receive formal invitations to 
participate as well. 

You asked also for a reaction to former 
Ambassador Crigler’s argument before your 
Subcommittee that the U.N.’s conflict in 
Mogadishu grew partially out of UNOSOM’s 
refusal to give official sanction to a con- 
ference of factional leaders that ended on 
June 4. According to our information, this 
conference took place after the U.N. had sev- 
ered its connections with a meeting on rec- 
onciliation in the Central Region that Gen- 
eral Aideed had promoted as his own. The 
U.N. action followed an intensive effort to 
ensure that no faction could use the rec- 
onciliation meeting to promote its ambi- 
tions at the expense of others. General 
Aideed and his supporters had made clear 
that they had no intention to abide by this 
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condition. In any event, General Aideed re- 
ceived formal notification on June 4 of 
UNOSOM’s intention to search several sites 
he controlled. Unfortunately, he did not 
avail himself of this opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his commitment to work for peace. 
I hope you find this information helpful. 

Please feel free to contact us again if you re- 
quire further assistance. 

Sincerely, 

WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 


Another casualty of Somalia has 
been the war powers resolution. The 
administration wants to have it both 
ways on the war powers resolution, 
claiming that they are complying with 
it when in fact they are not. They say 
we’re not in hostilities in Somalia even 
though our soldiers are fired on almost 
every day. This brazen disregard for 
the resolution in Somalia goes far be- 
yond anything we have seen by pre- 
vious administrations. And Congress 
has simply looked the other way. 

I've exchanged correspondence with 
the administration about this subject. 
My last letter was sent on July 30 and 
has not yet been answered. It rebuts 
the administration's claim of compli- 
ance with the resolution. I am submit- 
ting this correspondence for the Record 
and I am requesting that the full text 
of those letters be added to the end of 
my statement. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, DC, June 15, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN M. CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We are writing to 
request your assessment of the current situ- 
ation in Somalia. Until now, the Administra- 
tion has taken the position that the U.S. 
Armed Forces in Somalia are not in a situa- 
tion of hostilities or imminent involvement 
in hostilities within the meaning of the War 
Powers Resolution. In our opinion, recent 
events in Mogadishu call for a reexamination 
of this conclusion. 

According to press accounts, 23 Pakistani 
soldiers were killed and 59 wounded in gue- 
rilla attacks on United Nations peacekeepers 
on June 5. The U.S. Quick-Reaction Forced 
had to be called out to rescue besieged Paki- 
stanis, and three U.S. soldiers were wounded 
in the combat. On June 6, the U.N. Security 
Council adopted a resolution calling for the 
arrest, prosecution, and trial of those re- 
sponsible for the attacks. 

Between June 5 and June 12, non-essential 
U.N. officials and foreign aid workers were 
evacuated from Mogadishu, and those who 
remained were relocated to a heavily for- 
tified compound in preparation for assaults 
on arms depots and other facilities belonging 
to warlord Mohamed Farah Aideed. U.S. AC- 
130 gunships were sent to Djibouti for use in 
these assaults, and over 2,000 U.S. Marines 
were ordered to redeploy from Kuwait to So- 
malia. 

On June 12, the AC-130s attacked facilities 
in Mogadishu belonging to Aideed. Attacks 
by U.S. aircraft and helicopters have contin- 
ued daily since June 12. These attacks have 
prompted demonstrations by Somali sup- 
porters of Aideed, including one in which 
Pakistani soldiers opened fire and killed at 
least 14 demonstrators. 

In light of these facts, and in accordance 
with section 4(b) of the War Powers Resolu- 
tion, we would appreciate your response to 
the following questions: 
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1. Where U.S. Armed Forces in Somalia in 
“hostilities” within the meaning of the War 
Powers Resolution on June 5? 

2. Were U.S. Armed Forces in Somalia in 
“hostilities” or a situation “where imminent 
involvement in hostilities [was] clearly indi- 
cated by the circumstances” within the 
meaning of the War Powers Resolution be- 
tween June 5 and June 12? 

3. Have U.S. Armed Forces in Somalia been 
in "hostilities" within the meaning of the 
War Powers Resolution between June 12 and 
the date of this letter? 

4. Have U.S. Armed Forces in Somalia been 
in “hostilities” or a situation “where immi- 
nent involvement in hostilities is clearly in- 
dicated by the circumstances” within the 
meaning of the War Powers Resolution at 
any time between the date of this letter and 
the date of your response? 

5. Does the Administration anticipate that 
U.S. Armed Forces in Somalia will be in 
“hostilities” or a situation “where imminent 
involvement in hostilities is clearly indi- 
cated by the circumstances’’ within the 
meaning of the War Powers Resolution at 
any time subsequent to the date of your re- 
sponse? 

6. If U.S. Armed Forces in Somalia have 
been, are, or are anticipated to be in ‘‘hos- 
tilities” or a situation “where imminent in- 
volvement in hostilities is clearly indicated 
by the circumstances” within the meaning of 
the War Powers Resolution, does the Admin- 
istration intend to withdraw U.S. Armed 
Forces from Somalia within 60 days in ac- 
cordance with section 5(b) of the War Powers 
Resolution? If not, what will be the legal 
basis for the U.S. military presence in Soma- 
lia after 60 days have elapsed? 

Your response to these questions will be of 
great use to Congress as it proceeds with 
consideration of S.J. Res. 45, the “Resolution 
Authorizing the Use of United States Armed 
Forces in Somalia.” 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 
Ranking Republican 
Member, Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
JESSE HELMS, 
Ranking Republican 
Member, Committee 
on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, July 21, 1993. 
Hon, BENJAMIN A. GILMAN, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. GILMAN: Thank you for your let- 
ter of June 15 (signed also by Senator Helms) 
to the Secretary regarding the War Powers 
Resolution and Somalia. I am pleased to re- 
spond on behalf of the Secretary. 

You have raised several specific questions 
regarding whether U.S. Armed Forces in So- 
malia have been involved in ‘hostilities’ 
since June for purposes of the War Powers 
Resolution. These questions all relate to the 
deployment that was the subject of a June 10 
report to Congress by the President, and 
which was the subject of a supplemental re- 
port by the President on July 1. Your ques- 
tions were raised in the context of section 
5(b) of the War Powers Resolution, which 
provides that, absent Congressional action, 
the use of U.S. forces is to be terminated 
within 60 or 90 days after those forces have 
been introduced into hostilities or into situ- 
ations where hostilities are clearly indicated 
by the circumstances. 

In our view, no issue is presented of com- 
pliance with section 5(b) of the War Powers 
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Resolution (regardless as to whether it is 
constitutional). We note at the outset that 
no previous Administration has considered 
that intermittent military engagements in- 
volving U.S. forces overseas, whether or not 
constituting “hostilities,” would necessitate 
the withdrawal of such forces pursuant to 
section 5(b) of the Resolution. The War Pow- 
ers Resolution provision on withdrawal sixty 
days after forces are introduced into hos- 
tilities (with certain exceptions) was in- 
tended to apply to sustained hostilities so as 
to ensure that the collective judgment of 
both Congress and the President would be 
applied to decisions about whether to go to 
war. 

This is not the situation we face in Soma- 
lia. As summarized in the President's report 
of July 1, the significant involvement of the 
U.S. Quick Reaction Force in the United Na- 
tions operation against Aideed’s forces and 
compound has not involved sustained mili- 
tary action. These activities have been di- 
rected at those responsible for the murder or 
wounding of peacekeepers, as well as other 
criminal activity. While significant military 
force was used, our actions have been in sup- 
port of the United Nations humanitarian 
mandate and have not been directed at the 
forces of a sovereign state, but rather at ban- 
dits or warlords. Moreover, as you know 
from the President’s reports, U.S. Armed 
Forces have made important contributions 
to the United Nations-led military action in 
support of U.N. peacekeeping efforts in So- 
malia. _ 

Finally, both the House and Senate have 
voted in favor of bills that would provide ex- 
press statutory authority to participate in 
peacekeeping efforts in Somalia (including 
authority for purposes of the War Powers 
Resolution). As we have stated before, al- 
though we do not believe that specific statu- 
tory authority is necessary, the Administra- 
tion welcomes such Congressional support 
for U.S. activities in Somalia. 

I hope this is useful to you. We look for- 
ward to further discussions with you on this 
important issue. Please feel free to commu- 
nicate with me if I can be of further assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, July 30, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN M. CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am writing in re- 
sponse to Assistant Secretary Sherman's let- 
ter to me of July 21, 1993, answering some 
questions I had posed to you on June 15 
about the application of the War Powers Res- 
olution to Somalia. 

I understand from her letter that the Ad- 
ministration's legal rationale for concluding 
that section 5(b) of the War Powers Resolu- 
tion does not apply to the U.S. military pres- 
ence in Somalia is that the combat since 
June 5 has consisted of “intermittent mili- 
tary engagements” rather than ‘sustained 
military action.” Irrespective of whether 
these intermittent military engagements 
constitute “hostilities’’ within the meaning 
of the War Powers Resolution, her letter 
seems to suggest, they have not lasted more 
than 60 days and therefore are outside the 
scope of section 5(b). 

I note, however, that the provisions of sec- 
tion 5(b) are triggered not only when U.S. 
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Armed Forces are deployed into “hostilities” 
for 60 days, but also when they are deployed 
into “situations where imminent involve- 
ment in hostilities is clearly indicated by 
the circumstances” for 60 days. Thus, the 
fact that actual military engagements may 
be “intermittent” is not determinative 
under section 5(b) if, during the intervals be- 
tween the engagements, it remains the case 
that “imminent involvement in hostilities is 
clearly indicated by the circumstances." 

In this connection, I asked Assistant Sec- 
retary George Moose at a hearing of our Sub- 
committee on Africa on July 29 whether in 
his opinion the U.S. forces in Somalia are 
likely to be involved in fighting in the near 
future. He responded that it is likely that 
they will be involved in fighting. I fail to un- 
derstand how Somalia could not be a situa- 
tion “where imminent involvement in hos- 
tilities is clearly indicated by the cir- 
cumstances” if, in the judgment of the State 
Department's senior Africa official, the U.S. 
forces there are likely to be involved in 
fighting in the near future. 

Do you disagree with Assistant Secretary 
Moose’s assessment that, at least on July 29, 
U.S. forces in Somalia were likely to be in- 
volved in fighting in the near future? Has 
there been any point between June 5 and the 
date of your response when U.S. forces in So- 
malia were not likely to be engaged in fight- 
ing in the near future? If you cannot specify 
dates on which the 60-day clock of section 
5(b) was interrupted, please explain why sec- 
tion 5(b) does not require that U.S. forces be 
withdrawn from Somalia by August 4. 

Assistant Secretary Sherman's letter made 
some additional points about the War Pow- 
ers Resolution, but I did not understand 
them to be relevant to the legal analysis. 
For instance, she observed that our actions 
in Somalia have been in support of the 
United Nations humanitarian mandate and 
have not been directed at the forces of a sov- 
ereign state, but rather at bandits or war- 
lords. I am not aware of any exceptions to 
the War Powers Resolution for actions at the 
behest of the United Nations, or for involve- 
ment in hostilities against bandits, warlords, 
or other forces not controlled by a sovereign 
state. Please correct me if I am in error. 

Likewise, Assistant Secretary Sherman re- 
ferred to the resolutions passed by the House 
and the Senate that would have provided 
statutory authority under the War Powers 
Resolution for the Administration to con- 
tinue the deployment of U.S. forces to Soma- 
lia. Neither resolution, of course, has been 
approved by both Houses of Congress and 
signed into law by the President. Accord- 
ingly, I do not understand the Administra- 
tion to claim that it has “specific statutory 
authorization" within the meaning of sec- 
tion 8(a)(1) of the War Powers Resolution on 
the basis of these resolutions. Again, I invite 
you to correct me if I have misunderstood 
Secretary Sherman's letter. 

I look forward to your response to my 
questions. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN A, GILMAN, 
Ranking Minority Member. 

Mr. Chairman, the solution in Soma- 
lia is simple. We must return to the 
initial mission of feeding hungry peo- 
ple, and then allow the U.N. to take 
over. We don’t need to be hunting down 
warlords. We don’t need our troops in a 
situation where they are being at- 
tacked by forces using women and chil- 
dren as human shields. Somalia has be- 
come a deadly sandtrap for American 
forces and it's time to get them out. 
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If the U.N. plans similar peacekeep- 
ing operations in other areas of the 
world, other nations must be groomed 
to undertake the central role that so 
many people automatically assume the 
United States will play. 

The amendment that Mr. GEPHARDT 
and I have offered calls for the Presi- 
dent to give us a report explaining his 
policy is Somalia by October 15, and for 
him to seek and receive congressional 
authorization for any additional de- 
ployment of United States forces in So- 
malia by November 15. I expect the 
President to comply with this amend- 
ment if it passes into law. Also, I will 
request the House of Representatives 
to carry out its responsibility under 
the amendment by holding committee 
hearings on the President’s report once 
it is received, and voting by November 
15 on whether to approve the policy 
outlined in the report. 

Accordingly, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished colleagues on a bipartisan 
basis, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. GEPHARDT] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

I would first like to express the fact 
that I concur in the reservations re- 
garding the drafting of this amendment 
expressed by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

That notwithstanding, I would like 
to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, for months the Amer- 
ican people have watched with deepen 
concern as our role in Mogadishu has 
slipped from that of humanitarian 
peacekeeper to that of both perpetrator 
and victim in a tragic escalation of 
hostilities. 

Americans and Somalis alike are 
meeting senseless, violent deaths. Mr. 
Chairman, this must end. 

The Gephardt-Gilman amendment re- 
quires the President to issue a detailed 
report to Congress on our Somalia mis- 
sion. Meanwhile, General Aideed has 
asked that the United Nations inves- 
tigate the circumstances that led to 
the crisis in Mogadishu, the results of 
which Mr. Aideed will await in a third 
country. 

I have long urged that while the 
President is preparing his report and 
the United Nations is considering Gen- 
eral Aideed’s request that the United 
States use every means at its disposal 
to secure a cessation of hostilities in 
Mogadishu so that the humanitarian 
and diplomatic challenges facing 
Unosom II can proceed unimpeded. 

Mr. Chairman, Unosom II has, by and 
large, been successful throughout the 
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rest of Somalia, and our options there 
are not merely between waging war 
and jumping ship. That is simplistic in 
the extreme. The United States can 
and must remain a part of Unosom II, 
but we must first seek and agree to a 
cessation of hostilities in Mogadishu. 

It is now clear that our militaristic 
stance in Somalia has pointlessly en- 
dangered young American lives and 
must now be replaced by our active in- 
volvement in the quest for a political 
solution in Somalia. 

Should the administration shift from 
a military to a political posture, how- 
ever, I must urge the President, in the 
strongest possible terms, to ensure 
that we not make the same mistake 
politically that we did militarily. 

Specifically, we spent an extraor- 
dinary amount of time targeting all of 
our military might on the pursuit and 
capture of one man. 
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Clearly, this was ill-advised. How- 
ever, today’s New York Times presents 
a new wrinkle to this old obsession 
when it reports that American military 
commanders are now saying that a bet- 
ter way of eliminating General Aideed 
is by enlisting his rivals to undercut 
his influence. 

Mr. Chairman, who gave us the 
right—as peacekeepers—to determine 
which political figure or faction de- 
serves to emerge victorious in Soma- 
lia? 

Where is the impartiality that is the 
sine qua non of peacekeeping? 

When I urge a cessation of hostilities, 
Mr. Chairman, I am urging a cessation 
of military and political hostilities. 
This new thrust reported by the New 
York Times would violate a cardinal 
rule of peacekeeping—take no sides, 
make no enemies; and it would guaran- 
tee continued hostility toward peace- 
keepers because it would reinforce the 
already-existing impression that we 
are interested, not in being peace- 
keepers, but political kingmakers, in 
Somalia. 

Mr. Chairman, we must give our 
total support to the convening of a 
conference similar to that which pro- 
duced the Addis Ababa accords last 
March in which all warring and inter- 
ested Somali figures met, debated, and 
developed an agreement that was ac- 
ceptable to the Somali people. This 
should be our thrust, Mr. Chairman. 
We must stop thinking that in the 
Third World we must either be teach- 
ing somebody a lesson, making an ex- 
ample of somebody else, or insisting 
that the people involved fall in line be- 
hind the U.S.-approved political leader. 
The people of Somalia may very well 
choose to support the person favored 
by our military commanders—but is it 
appropriate to dedicate our peacekeep- 
ing effort to this objective? I think not. 
and I hope that a rejection of this 
thrust will be clearly enunciated in the 
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President’s report to Congress that is 
required by this very amendment. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, we must 
stay in Somalia. But our role there 
must be that of an honest broker. It is 
inappropriate for us to be combatants, 
and it is inappropriate for us to become 
involved in any political tug of war. 

My colleagues in the Congressional 
Black Caucus and I had long argued 
that the challenge in Somalia was not 
military. We knew that unless the 
United States was willing to obliterate 
Mogadishu from the face of the earth, 
continued United States helicopter 
gunship attacks and pre-dawn Ranger 
raids would only serve to further in- 
flame the already tense and incendiary 
environment that Mogadishu has be- 
come. 

Mr. Chairman, I now urge the admin- 
istration to involve the good offices of 
the OAU, other Horn governments— 
Eritrea and Ethiopia—and Somali el- 
ders in a quest to secure a ceasefire be- 
tween peackeepers and the residents of 
Mogadishu. We must resist any inclina- 
tion on our own part to view the pur- 
suit of peace as a loss of face. For one 
thing, we are neither supposed to be at 
war with the Somali people nor manip- 
ulating their political choices; and no- 
where is it written that we are obliged 
to conquer or eliminate any one fac- 
tion of figure in Mogadishu. Our origi- 
nal entry into Somalia was as peace- 
makers and humanitarians, and the 
time has come to recapture the human- 
itarian, nonpartisan character of our 
original mission. 

Commitment to these two priorities 
is essential if the as-yet-uncompleted 
task that the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, the other Horn govern- 
ments, and many Africa analysts urged 
be made an integral part of Operation 
Restore Hope from its very inception— 
a program of voluntary, nondiscrim- 
inatory disarmament—is to succeed. 

President Bush steadfastly resisted 
all urgings that nationwide disar- 
mament be incorporated into Oper- 
ation Restore Hope, maintaining, in- 
stead, that this would best be handled 
by the United Nations. 

The United Nations is now on the 
ground in Somalia. The United States 
is part of the United Nations. We must 
work within that body to complete the 
important task of disarmament once a 
cessation of hostilities has been nego- 
tiated in Mogadishu. 

The international community made a 
commitment to disarmament in war- 
torn, tumultuous El Salvador with 
positive results. Mr. Chairman, we 
must do no less in Somalia. 

The Addis Ababa Agreement of 
March 1993, to which the United States 
was a facilitator, and in which all So- 
mali factions agreed to a ceasefire and 
a program of voluntary, nondiscrim- 
inatory disarmament, must be revived. 

Operation Restore Hope was a re- 
sounding success and UNOSOM II still 
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can be as well. But we must stay the 
course and not allow the challenges of 
Mogadishu to blind us to the fact that 
stability has already returned to most 
of Somalia. 

I am not now advocating, nor would I 
ever advocate, an indefinite, open- 
ended United States involvement in 
Somalia—whatever the human and ma- 
terial costs. However, I do not believe 
that all reasonable, nonmilitary op- 
tions have been fully pursued, and this 
indeed has been a major contributor to 
the loss of life on all sides. 

It is my hope that my congressional 
colleagues will agree that the options 
in Somalia are not only between wag- 
ing war and jumping ship. There are 
undeveloped, but superior, alternatives 
the successful implementation of 
which depends upon us all resisting ei- 
ther precipitous calls for United States 
withdrawal from UNOSOM II or mis- 
guided impulses to decide which politi- 
cal figure deserves to emerge victori- 
ous in Somalia. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the so-called Gep- 
hardt-Gilman amendment. 

For several months I have been a 
vocal critic of United States involve- 
ment in Somalia. We simply cannot af- 
ford the war in Somalia, either in 
terms of American lives or in terms of 
American taxpayer dollars. 

In July I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 227, which urges the President to 
withdraw United States forces from So- 
malia as expeditiously as possible. 
Since then, American soldiers have 
died. Since then, Somalian soldiers 
have died. Since then, Somalian chil- 
dren have died. Since then, tens of mil- 
lions of taxpayer dollars have been 
spent. It is clearly time to reassess our 
role in Somalia. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
supported our involvement in Decem- 
ber in a humanitarian rescue mission. 
All of us, every American in this body 
and every American citizen, should be 
proud that we helped save thousands of 
lives from starvation. We accomplished 
our goal. We accomplished our mission. 
We as Americans should be proud of 
the lives we saved in the great Amer- 
ican tradition of reaching out around 
the world and helping people, espe- 
cially our colleague, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL], from 
Dayton, who himself lived there and 
played a major role in helping with 
these humanitarian efforts. 

Last week, in a trilogy of speeches, 
Secretary of State Christopher, Na- 
tional Security Adviser Lake, and U.N, 
Ambassador Albright, began the effort 
to articulate a Clinton doctrine, fol- 
lowed yesterday by the President’s re- 
marks at the United Nations. The 
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President set forth, Mr. Chairman, full 
guidelines for U.S. involvement in mul- 
tilateral peacekeeping operations: 

No. 1, is there a real threat to inter- 
national peace; 

No. 2, does the proposed mission have 
clear objectives; 

No. 3, can an exit point when we 
withdraw be identified; 

And, No. 4, how much will the mis- 
sion cost? 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
United States military operation in So- 
malia under U.N. command fails to 
meet the very guidelines enunciated by 
the President. 

First, there is no real threat to inter- 
national peace in Somalia. Everybody 
in this Chamber, I think, agrees to 
that, everybody among the American 
people; virtually everybody agrees to 
that. 

Second, our goal has no clear objec- 
tives. People all over this country in 
every congressional district in the 
country will tell us, will say we simply 
have not defined why we are in Soma- 
lia, as the chairman said. We simply 
have not defined our mission in that 
country. 

Third, there is clearly no identifiable 
exit point. 

Last, we do know the cost of the mis- 
sion. It is too high by any measure. It 
is too high in loss of life, it is too high 
in loss of American lives, too high in 
loss of Somalian children’s lives, too 
high in real dollars. We are spending 
about $1.5 million every day to carry 
our mission out in Somalia. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
were not asked, were not consulted, 
and were not informed that our pres- 
ence in Somalia had changed dramati- 
cally from our mission, our original 
mission in December, our original hu- 
manitarian mission, which we accom- 
plished with flying colors. 
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It changed from that to a combat 
role, and the American people were not 
told. No wonder the American people 
do not support what is going on in So- 
malia. 

The longer we are in there, the more 
lives that are lost. I urge Members of 
Congress to support the Gephardt-Gil- 
man amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. GLICKMAN], chairman of the Per- 
manent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee for 
yielding the time. Many people do not 
know it, but we share the same 
birthdate, which accounts for my 
brainpower, my ability, and I appre- 
ciate it. We were born under the same 
stars. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this resolution. Later we are going to 
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be hearing from our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. REED], 
who spent time in both Somalia and 
Bosnia, and I urge my colleagues to lis- 
ten very carefully to his thoughtful 
and dispassionate and objective look at 
the strategic, military, and intel- 
ligence implications of our involve- 
ment in Somalia. 

But I think the bottom line of what 
he may say, and certainly what I would 
say right now, is that Somalia is an in- 
telligence quagmire of the highest de- 
nomination. The fact is that we have a 
United Nations force, a United Nations 
commander with American forces, with 
other forces of other countries, frankly 
with no clear delineation of who is in 
charge at all. The intelligence oper- 
ations in Somalia to date have been 
not very good. The United Nations does 
not really want intelligence. They are 
not used to it because they have not 
had to operate in these kinds of serv- 
ices before. So in the process, the infor- 
mation that the units have been get- 
ting is not very good. The information 
that people in charge have been getting 
is not very good, and quite frankly, 
there has been a loss of life. 

Now maybe this is just what happens 
when you have a multinational force 
running a military operation. But I 
would tell Members that we cannot 
stay there forever unless either the 
chain of command changes or the intel- 
ligence abilities change, because more 
and more people will get killed. This 
thing will have a never ending lifeline 
to it. 

So a mission that started out as hu- 
manitarian in nature, to feed hungry 
people, to keep people from starving, 
has moved into more of a classic mili- 
tary holding action, except the rules of 
engagement are not clear, the control 
is not clear, and the intelligence is 
murky at best. 

So I would urge my colleagues to 
support this resolution and to work for 
a day when we can remove our troops 
from Somalia. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. ROTH]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to also yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend from Arizona, and the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, for yielding me the time. 

I think it is important for us to re- 
call just quickly our involvement in 
Somalia. As we all remember, we went 
into Somalia in December. And when 
we asked when are we going to be out 
of Somalia, feeding the starving peo- 
ple, we were told by Inauguration Day, 
January 20. 

Well, January 20 came and went. And 
when we went back and asked when 
will we be leaving Somalia, we were 
told by April. 

When April came around, Members 
will remember the President had serv- 
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ice people on the White House lawn, 
thanking them for the great work in 
Somalia, and said now let the United 
Nations take over. 

But in May we were back here with a 
resolution to keep our troops in Soma- 
lia for a year, and if Members read the 
fine print, or longer. Many of us want- 
ed a date certain when we would be out 
of this quagmire and we did not get it. 
We had 127 votes for it. As the gen- 
tleman from New York mentioned, 
there are many Members now who 
would say they wish they could have 
that vote over again. 

But it is important for the American 
people, and for us, to remember that 
today, we have 4,000 troops in Somalia. 
Then it went up to 5,700 troops. We 
have our elite commanders, our elite 
troops there. And we are putting more 
troops into Somalia. We have more 
than 6,000 troops in Somalia again 
today. And we are looking incompetent 
when we go after General Aideed. 

Now we are told by Admiral Howe 
that he needs one more brigade and 
then we will be able to solve the prob- 
lems of Somalia. It is almost verbatim 
what we heard in the 1960’s. The thing 
we have learned from history is that 
we do not learn from history. 

Our friend from Ohio mentioned that 
the President yesterday gave a historic 
address where the President set down 
the new criteria for foreign involve- 
ment. Quickly I want to go over those 
four criteria again and apply them to 
Somalia. 

Is there a real threat to international 
peace, the President asked. The answer 
is no. Does the proposed mission have a 
clear objective? The answer is no. Can 
we see an end point? No. How much 
will it cost? It has cost over $1 billion. 

I have a question. We have all of 
these people in the last decade here 
talking about the War Powers Act, and 
we have people being killed in Somalia. 
Why are we not discussing the War 
Powers Act here today? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BROWN] is 
now controlling the time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. HARMAN]. 

Ms. HARMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment calls an overdue time out 
on our involvement in Somalia. It 
comes to the floor too late for the 
three American soldiers who were 
killed last Saturday in Mogadishu. For 
their sake, we must bring sense to this 
mission—and we must set a time to end 
it. 

United States troops were deployed 
to Somalia last fall, with a clear mis- 
sion that the American public sup- 
ported—delivering humanitarian relief 
and improving security conditions. But 
in the past few months, U.N. forces 
have shifted from peacekeeping to un- 
successful search-and-destroy missions 
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against General Aideed. Fifty-six U.N. 
peacekeepers have been killed since 
June, including 11 Americans. 

I was personally horrified to read 
about Somalis celebrating the 
shootdown of the United States heli- 
copter. Our mission in Somalia has 
wandered far from its original goals, 
and my constituents do not understand 
what we are trying to do there any 
more. Neither do I. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Gephardt-Gil- 
man amendment, and I only wish its 
deadline for hard answers about our 
goals in Somalia were now. 

Iregret that the Bush administration 
did not start the disarmament process 
in Somalia last winter, when there 
were far larger United States forces 
there. But we cannot make up for that 
mistake by pushing U.N. forces into 
missions that they cannot execute. As 
President Clinton told the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly yesterday, “If the Amer- 
ican people are to say yes to U.N. 
peacekeeping, the United Nations must 
know when to say no.” 

My position on this amendment does 
not mean that I will not support any 
American role in peacekeeping oper- 
ations. I think that we can do much 
good working under U.N. authority, as 
my colleague and good friend from 
California, Mr. DELLUMS, has so ably 
explained. But if this policy is going to 
work, we cannot let it be diverted into 
military actions that will undercut 
public support at home and abroad. 
President Clinton called for the United 
Nations to ask hard questions about fu- 
ture peacekeeping missions, but before 
those debates start, we need answers 
about Somalia now. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SAXTON]. 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
reluctant support of this amendment 
not because I think our troops should 
continue their present role but rather 
because this amendment does not bring 
them home fast enough. 

Like the rest of my colleagues in the 
House, I supported the use of United 
States troops to assist the feeding ef- 
forts in Somalia. However, now that 
that mission is complete and our 
troops have worn out their welcome, 
and I repeat, our troops have worn out 
their welcome, I believe we should have 
brought our troops home months ago. 

So far, Operation Restore Hope has 
cost the American taxpayers more 
than $1.5 billion. This money I might 
add, comes out of the funds that ensure 
our troops are the most highly trained 
and competent in the world. 

In a recently released report con- 
ducted by Senator MCCAIN of Arizona, 
he documents that needed ship repairs 
have been put off to pay for operations 
in Somalia. It is estimated that the 
cost of these repairs is $765 million, and 
with the defense budget being slashed, 
other funds that could be used for these 
maintenance repairs are not available. 
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We have all heard reports of the 
U.S.S. America, an aircraft carrier that 
is having maintenance problems while 
at sea because there is not enough 
money to repair the ship. One of my 
constituents wrote me regarding the 
America. She has a grandson aboard 
this ship. She is naturally concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, for all of the reasons 
mentioned here today, it is time to 
bring our troops home and this amend- 
ment does not, by itself, accomplish 
that goal. 

It does head in the right direction, 
and so I reluctantly offer my support. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MICA]. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Chairman, October 15 
will come and go. 

And quite frankly, we will have no 
clearer goal or objective in Somalia 
than we have today. United States in- 
volvement in Somalia started as a hu- 
manitarian mission. Our purpose was 
noble. We forged the initial path to So- 
malia by ourselves. 

Then what went wrong? The United 
States chose sides in a civil conflict. 
Despite counsel from those who have 
dealt with Somalia for decades, the 
United States plowed ahead. Each 
month we've spent more in lives and 
dollars. 

The administration hurriedly justi- 
fied our deeper involvement in Somalia 
under the guise of creating democratic 
institutions. 

However, even the most amateur 
Ph.D. in international affairs will tell 
you that it may be generations before 
Somalia establishes Western-style de- 
mocracy. 

Since that pronouncement, this ad- 
ministration has been more interested 
in saving face than saving lives or U.S. 
taxpayer dollars. 

And today, we have another stall 
measure before us. I am forced to hold 
my nose and vote for it, but we all 
must realize we do not have a policy 
for Somalia—nor will we have an ac- 
ceptable policy on October 15. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this 
Congress is once again failing to estab- 
lish policy that will save American 
lives and a fortune in hard earned tax- 
payer dollars. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, on behalf of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS], I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. REED). 

Mr. REED. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Gephardt-Gilman amendment. Since 
January I visited Somalia twice, first 
during the humanitarian relief oper- 
ations of Operation Restore Hope, and 
most recently during the nation-build- 
ing operation under UNOSOM. 

The first impression that one gets 
from being in Somalia is of the skill, 
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professionalism, and valor of our mili- 
tary forces and our civilian personnel, 
and we should recognize that. 

But there is one inescapable conclu- 
sion, after my two trips: We must ac- 
tively disengage our forces from Soma- 
lia. That is not in response to the vio- 
lence in the streets but in recognition 
that Somalia is not of strategic impor- 
tance to the United States. UNOSOM is 
not an effective vehicle to implement 
policy. Importantly, the policy of na- 
tion-building has a questionable chance 
of success and an indeterminate end 
point. UNOSOM inherited a precarious 
military situation. Because of the slow 
military buildup of forces under the 
United Nations, there was a shift of 
initiative away from the United Na- 
tions to the warlords. We went from an 
overwhelming military presence under 
the joint task force to a series of 
months in which we were trying 
through the United Nations to cobble 
together a force. 

In addition to the poor tactical situa- 
tion, UNOSOM has significant struc- 
tural faults. There is no coherent intel- 
ligence-gathering operation. Indeed, it 
appears that intelligence services, na- 
tional intelligence services, are com- 
peting against each other to the det- 
riment of the overall mission. 

But the primary problem with re- 
spect to UNOSOM is its debilitating 
lack of a coherent command and con- 
trol system. Invariably, there is a de- 
bate between who is in charge, whether 
it is the U.N. commander or the na- 
tional chain of command back in the 
home country. 

This has led to an operation through 
negotiation, operation through com- 
mittees, and not the central directive 
command which should be the hall- 
mark of all military operations. 

But there is an underlying fundamen- 
tal flaw in addition to the short- 
comings of UNOSOM and the difficult 
tactical situation. That fault is the 
fact that from the beginning of this op- 
eration we have failed through 
UNOSOM to identify local leaders and 
institutions in Somalia to show the re- 
sponsibility to govern that country. 

Politics, like nature, abhors a vacu- 
um, and there has been a political vac- 
uum in Somalia. Into that vacuum 
UNOSOM has attempted to introduce a 
participatory model government. Un- 
fortunately, there is little history or 
precedent for such a form of govern- 
ment in Somalia. Consequently, this 
approach has a limited chance and will, 
I fear, guarantee an open-ended com- 
mitment by the United Nations to So- 
malia. This is particularly true since 
UNOSOM has failed to take prelimi- 
nary steps necessary to ensure a suc- 
cessful political transformation, such 
as establishing an effective police 
force, creating mass communication 
through radio station and, indeed, in- 
suring safety and security within the 
city of Mogadishu. 
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For these reasons and many more, I 
think we have to withdraw. Somewhere 
between a hasty retreat and a perpet- 
ual presence, a strategy must be devel- 
oped to depart. Not a precipitous with- 
drawal, but a measured withdrawal. We 
must have an active policy to insure 
securing the country, coupled with a 
firm date of departure well in advance 
of the 2 years stated by UNOSOM. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. May I ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN] if he will yield 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore [Mr. 
DURBIN]. The gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BURTON] is recognized for 2 min- 


utes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I remember when Ronald Reagan 
was President and they called and 
asked us if we would support keeping 
marines in Beirut. And we did that, 
and we did not have a specific mission, 
and they just sat there like sitting 
ducks. One day a fellow with a truck- 
load of dynamite ran the blockade and 
blew up and killed 230-some marines, 
American young men. 

I said at that time that I would not 
support any further military operation 
unless there was a clear military objec- 
tive and a timetable within which we 
were going to complete that objective 
and get our troops home. 

I supported the aid program to Soma- 
lia because I thought it was the right 
thing to do. But now we are involved in 
what is called nation-building. We lost 
seven of our troops, three last weekend 
in the helicopter tragedy. We saw peo- 
ple running around from over there in 
Somalia, carrying American young 
men’s body parts and holding them up 
for scrutiny by the world. 

Now, we should not be involved in na- 
tion-building. This particular approach 
is not the right approach. There has to 
be a time certain, a date certain to get 
our troops out. 

This is a sense-of-Congress resolution 
that says by October 15 the President 
has to let us know what is going on and 
by November 15 Congress has to be ap- 
prised of the situation so we can take 
some positive action. 

There is no date certain, it is open- 
ended, as has been stated previously. 
We need to bring our young people 
home and turn this over to the United 
Nations. We should not be involved in 
nation-building. And the longer we 
keep them there the more there is 
going to be a danger of them being 
killed and we run the same risk of 
what happened under the Reagan ad- 
ministration in Beirut. We could end 
up with these young people being killed 
by the hundreds like sitting ducks. 
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This is something we should not tol- 
erate, and we should urge the adminis- 
tration to set a date certain and bring 
our troops home. That is what the 
American people want. There is no spe- 
cific objective for them right now ex- 
cept to sit over there and try to find a 
warlord. 

Bring our troops home. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BUYER.] 

Mr. BUYER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I could stand 
here in the well of the House and talk 
about the real Gilman amendment that 
was not made proper by the Committee 
on Rules, because that would have 
given this body a real choice, a choice 
to make a decision as to whether or 
not there will be a date certain as to 
when we can bring troops home, or we 
can have debate on a bipartisan, wa- 
tered-down version of a nonbinding 
sense of Congress. 

I will, though, stand here and give re- 
luctant support to this. I am indiffer- 
ent to the United States taking a role 
in nation-building. That is a mission of 
the United Nations, and I do not be- 
lieve U.S. troops should participate in 
that. 

Also, I am uncomfortable with the 
present megatrend, which is happening 
right now with the use of U.S. troops 
under the guise of what the President 
has now called the enlargement of re- 
sponsibilities coming out of the United 
Nations. 

It almost galls me now when I think 
of the new term called ‘peace enhance- 
ment.”’ It is incredible. All of us have 
heard about peacemaking and peace- 
keeping, but now there is peace en- 
hancement. It is almost as if those who 
are under control at the bottom of the 
Hill—if it has to do with the humani- 
tarian effort, then we can use combat 
troops. But if it is protecting U.S. na- 
tional interests, then it is making war 
and we should not do that because we 
should make peace, not war. 

Now, wait a minute. Peace enhance- 
ment, how it is defined right now in 
the United Nations is: When I take an 
M-16 and I point it at someone to en- 
hance his ability to seek peace. Then 
when he drops his AK-47, I walk over to 
that gentleman, I take his AK-47 be- 
cause now I become a peacemaker. 
When I secure the environment, I then 
become a peacekeeper. And then when 
the mission is completed, I could get to 
go home, not as a war hero, but as a 
humanitarian. 

Now, wait a minute. This is all com- 
bat environment; American lives are 
being placed in jeopardy. We should 
have a date certain as to when to send 
the troops home. I reluctantly support 
this bipartisan amendment, but we are 
coming back on this issue. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Kan- 
sas [Mrs. MEYERS]. 
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Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from New 
York. 

Our commitment in Somalia has 
grown like topsy. First, our troops’ 
mission was to feed starving people. 
Our forces succeeded admirably in 
stopping the famine. Then the United 
Nations decided to rebuild Somali soci- 
ety. Our troops are now the quick reac- 
tion force tasked with rescuing the 
other peacekeeping contingents when 
they get into trouble, and responsible 
for hunting down Mr. Aideed, who until 
only a few weeks ago, was being paid 
by the United Nations, even after his 
forces murdered U.N. peacekeepers and 
the United Nations ordered his arrest. 

On Wednesday, the U.N. Security 
Council set a March 1995 target date for 
the end of its mission, The new plan is 
to first reestablish the Somali law en- 
forcement and judicial systems. Admi- 
ral Howe has been quoted as saying 
that the Somali factions will not dis- 
arm until a law-and-order system is up 
and running. After a Somali police 
force has been created, then the United 
Nations will work on creating a Somali 
Government. So the United Nations 
would have us stay in Somalia for at 
least another year and a half. 

Good policy dictates that we be guid- 
ed by several precepts that should be 
established before American military 
forces are committed overseas. They 
include: First, do not commit combat 
forces overseas unless the engagement 
is deemed vital to our national inter- 
est; second, if combat forces are com- 
mitted, do so wholeheartedly, with the 
clear intention of winning, and with 
clearly defined political and military 
objectives, so we will know what in- 
deed constitutes ‘‘winning;’’ and, third, 
that such a commitment have the sup- 
port of the Congress and the American 
people. 

This Congress needs to know from 
the President why this commitment to 
Somalia is vital to our national inter- 
est. We also need to know what the ob- 
jectives of our commitment are, and 
whether the forces sent—both Amer- 
ican and foreign—are capable of attain- 
ing those objectives. Congress should 
also have the opportunity to share in 
the decision as to whether these inter- 
ests mean Americans should stay in 
prolonged combat operations in Soma- 
lia. I would prefer to direct the Presi- 
dent to provide this report, and require 
that congressional authorization be at- 
tained to allow United States troops to 
stay in Somalia. But I accept this 
sense of the Congress compromise in 
the hope that the President will recog- 
nize that obtaining the full support of 
Congress is vital to the success of this 
mission. And I hope the President will 
also recognize that if Congress will not 
give its support, then to continue this 
commitment would be folly. 
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QO 1700 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2% minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Flerida. Mr. 
Chairman, before I speak, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DELLUMS] 
has consented to yield me also his final 
1 minute. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to yield 1 minute to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. [Mr. 
DURBIN]. The gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] is recognized for a total 
of 3% minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in the distinct minor- 
ity here today, because I support the 
United States involvement with the 
United Nations in Somalia. 

I visited the Horn of Africa in July, 
principally to go there to visit Ethio- 
pia, the Sudan, and see what was hap- 
pening with the Fundamentalists in 
the Sudan. 

I made the obligatory trip to 
Mogadishu for 1 day. There I visited 
with 90 members of various clans in 
“Mogadishu, all of whom told me that 
what you had to do before you ever re- 
stored peace to this country is to neu- 
tralize Mr. Aideed. 

Before that, I visited a refugee camp 
in Mambasa where there were 45,000 So- 
malians from Kismayu and Mogadishu. 
To a person they came to me and said, 
““You’re going to have to do something 
about Aideed because we cannot go 
back there. You cannot restore law and 
order in Mogadishu until this man has 
been captured.” 

In Mogadishu I visited also with Gen- 
eral Bir, the Turkish general, the head 
of the United Nations Forces there. 

I visited with General Montgomery 
and I visited with Admiral Howe. Each 
of them concurred with the same con- 
clusion. 

The balance of this country has been 
restored to stability. Ninety-five per- 
cent of this country is eating well. The 
infrastructure for the government is 
doing well. It is only in southern 
Mogadishu that we have an insurrec- 
tion there by one clan leader. 

I feel that this amendment is in 
error. The United Nations is not doing 
nation building here. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of Con- 
gress, the stakes here are very high. 
This man, Aideed, is responsible for 
300,000 people starving to death. There 
are over 20 countries here with the 
United Nations. If we leave, they will 
leave, the operation will collapse. 

This is the test case in the world 
today, whether the United Nations can 
go into a country, feed them, and rees- 
tablish law and order, the rule of order 
there and the rule of law. 

If we fail in Somalia, then where will 
we ever accomplish our mission for hu- 
manitarian purposes? 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask all of you to be 
very careful, to move very slowly, be- 
cause we have to reestablish law and 
order here in order to have humani- 
tarian care for this country. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
generally supported our humanitarian 
efforts to bring relief to millions of 
starving Somalians, but they did not 
expect our troops to remain there after 
the mission was accomplished. 

Now, the mission in Somalia has be- 
come ambiguous and seemingly indefi- 
nite. 

Somalia is but one of many places in 
the world today where conflict rages. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a test case 
which will determine not just our com- 
mitment to provide assistance to those 
in need, but more importantly, our 
ability to disengage our forces when 
that task is no longer in the national 
interest in putting their lives at risk. 

We need to bring our troops home 
now. I urge a no vote on this sense-of- 
the-Congress resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to this 
amendment as it represents one more attempt 
by Congress to evade the hard question by 
putting forth a nonbinding resolution that does 
nothing of consequence and allows the admin- 
istration to continue floundering in search of a 
policy in Somalia. 

Both Mr. GILMAN and Mr. MICA filed amend- 
ments with the Rules Committee that would 
have given this House real choices on wheth- 
er we should continue supporting United 
States participation in the open-ended Somalia 
operation. But the Rules Committee instead 
chose to take the compromise reached be- 
tween the Senate and the White House with 
no changes, no questions asked, no oppor- 
tunity for the House to suggest its own views 
or concerns. 

The result is that Members have only one 
choice before them; vote either for this wa- 
tered-down compromise nonbinding resolution 
or vote to do nothing. 

| will vote “no,” but not because | believe 
we should do nothing. My vote reflects my op- 
position to the manner in which this issue was 
packaged and presented to the House thereby 
inhibiting our ability to express our growing 
concern and alarm over this administration's 
Somalia policy. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people sup- 
ported our humanitarian effort to bring relief to 
millions of starving Somalians, but they did not 
expect troops to remain after that mission was 
accomplished. Now the mission in Somalia 
has become ambiguous and seemingly indefi- 
nite. Somalia is but one of many places in the 
world today where conflict rages. This is a test 
case which will determine not just our commit- 
ment to provide assistance to those in need, 
but more importantly our ability to disengage 
our forces when there is no longer a national 
interest in putting their lives at risk. 

Let’s bring our troops home now. 

Vote “no” on this nonbinding amendment. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 
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Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, have 
you noticed there is a distinct lack of 
enthusiasm for this amendment? That 
is because the majority of Members of 
this House understand that we should 
have ended our activities in Somalia 
late last winter. 

The President in a seminal foreign 
policy address yesterday before the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions laid down four criteria for in- 
volvement of our forces in peacekeep- 
ing activities. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BROWN] and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ROTH] have already enu- 
merated and discussed those criteria. I 
would lay down a fifth. It must be in 
our national interest before we become 
involved in international peacekeeping 
activities. 

Those criteria should have been ap- 
plied to Somalia and they still should 
be applied retroactively. 

Mr. Chairman, these were precisely 
the questions that should have been 
asked—but apparently were not—be- 
fore the United States signed on to the 
U.N.’s nation-building efforts in Soma- 
lia. With unclear objectives, spiraling 
costs, and no clear end point, the So- 
malia operation increasingly seems 
misguided and ill-conceived. 

What began as a sharply limited, per- 
fectly justifiable, and short-term hu- 
manitarian mission has suddenly be- 
come an adventure in nation building. 
We came to Somalia as heroes, but are 
now engaged in a brutal civil war 
where the United Nations is seen by 
Somalis in their capital city as an op- 
pressive occupation force. And now, in- 
credibly, because the current force is 
not able to pacify Mogadishu, the U.N. 
commander is asking for more troops. 
Another brigade is needed, we are now 
being told, and the Somalia capital can 
be pacified. Does that sound like Viet- 
nam in the Johnson administration? 

We ought to bring our forces out of 
Somalia rapidly and in an orderly fash- 
ion. It is not in our interest to con- 
tinue our military presence in Soma- 
lia. It is inconsistent with our sole 
original purposes—to provide a secure 
environment for the delivery of human- 
itarian relief in an emergency effort to 
save hundreds of thousands of Somalia. 

Senator BYRD’s first instincts were 
right in attempting to gain an early 
withdrawal of American Armed Forces 
from Somalia. 

As Senator NUNN said at Offutt Air 
Force Base in Nebraska a couple of 
weeks ago, “if our military presence is 
there to establish stability, I ask you, 
when was Somalia ever stable?” 

Mr. Chairman, the question is not 
whether we should have our Armed 
Forces in Somalia until November 15, 
1993. The question is whether or not 
this body was given a proper oppor- 
tunity to formally express itself, to 
act, and to extract our troops from So- 
malia in a timely fashion.. They ought 
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to be withdrawn rapidly and as soon as 
possible in an orderly fashion, and the 
leadership is manipulating the will of 
the Congress to avoid a straight- 
forward vote, now, on the rapid and or- 
derly withdrawal of our military per- 
sonnel from Somalia. I believe they 
know how this House and the other 
body would vote. Where, too, I ask is 
the usual demand from across the aisle 
to invoke the War Powers Act. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DORNAN], a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, let us go over the death toll 
in Somalia of our fine young men and 
U.N. forces. 

I was up in an Intelligence Commit- 
tee meeting just a little while ago, and 
just to give you an update on these fig- 
ures, how many Americans were killed, 
with three men in a helicopter shot 
down by a rifle grenade, the total is 
now 11 Americans and 51 U.N. soldiers, 
62 people total dead in Somalia as part 
of nation-building. 

Yes, nation-building and hot combat 
with mined roads and now an American 
flying vehicle shot out of the sky. 

Now, here is something that is rather 
sad. Two Pakistani forces are missing 
in action. Can you imagine if these 
were American boys how upset some 
people in this Chamber and the U.S. 
Senate should be? 

Missing in action? Does that mean a 
lot in some dirty little garage off some 
Mogadishu street being tortured to 
death, or does it mean they are already 
dead and their bodies have been 
dumped down a well or are rotting be- 
hind some blown up building in 
Mogadishu? 

This is not combat. 

I want to take two lines from my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Kansas 
[Mrs. MEYERS]. Yes, these words should 
not be called for, under the words of 
the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Missouri. It should re- 
quire a full accounting of our objec- 
tives. It should not be to ask the Presi- 
dent to seek and receive authorization 
for deployment of our troops beyond 
November 15. It should direct such ac- 
tion. Unfortunately this is the best we 
can get out of the Rules Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN] tells me. 

Why are we afraid to save Mr. Clin- 
ton from himself, to give him direct or- 
ders? 

Mr. Bush said he hoped to have these 
people out of Somalia by Inauguration 
Day so he would not be leaving this tar 
baby in Mr. Clinton's lap. 

Mr. Chairman, I will put into the 
RECORD the words from a speech at the 
National Press Club by a great former 
Secretary who was there for 7 full 
years, my friend Cap Weinberger, when 
he outlined under the title, ‘‘The Uses 
of Military Power,” six hard-core rea- 
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sons that I want to see in the RECORD 
during this debate when we should de- 
ploy our men and women in harm’s 
way in combat. 

One, if it is deemed vital to our na- 
tional interests, and I will put in his 
exact words, because Cap Weinberger 
flushes out each point. 

Two, the clear intention of winning. 
What are we going to win when we 
have a country as stable as Ukraine, as 
stable as Estonia, as stable as 
Abkhazia, a brand new nation forming 
in blood on the east coast of the Black 
Sea? 

I will only get in number three, Mr. 
Chairman. I will put the rest in the 
RECORD. 

Clearly defined political and military 
objectives. I might vote for the Gil- 
man-Gephardt amendment, only be- 
cause it is the best we have, but it is 
not nearly sufficient when we have lost 
62 U.N. forces, 11 of them our finest 
young heroes. 

So, | rise in weak support of this amend- 
ment which calls for consultation with Con- 
gress on further United States military involve- 
ment in Somalia. | repeat, it should require 
consultation. Whether or not you supported 
the initial deployment of U.S. troops, there re- 
mains some very basic questions that must be 
answered before we decide to keep combat 
forces in this country, maybe as long as 
March 1995 according to a recent Washington 
Post article. 

Is the situation vital to U.S. interests? 

Are there clearly defined political and mili- 
tary objectives? 

Will U.S. forces be under U.S. or U.N. com- 
mand? And who will be accountable? 

Will the resources necessary to support the 
operation be added to the defense budget or 
will the funds come from other military oper- 
ations and maintenance accounts? 

if we are going to commit United States 
troops into combat, and yes, Somalia now is 
definitely a combat zone, it should be for U.S. 
interests and U.S. military objectives, not U.N. 
interests and objectives. These troops must 
also serve under U.S. command and be ac- 
countable through Bill Clinton, not Boutros- 
Ghali. 

Finally, it is utterly hypocritical today as we 
begin to gut the defense budget by over a 
hundred billion dollars to then turn around and 
start expanding the role of U.S. military oper- 
ations overseas as part of questionable U.N. 
missions. 

We in Congress must first ask the hard 
questions and demand the right answers be- 
fore going any further in Somalia. So, specifi- 
cally, | believe the six tests for committing 
combat forces, as outlined by former Sec- 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger in a No- 
vember 28, 1984 speech, should be our guide. 
Basically, Secretary Weinberger indicated that 
the following tests should be used to deter- 
mine whether or not U.S. troops should be 
sent into combat: 

First, is the situation vital to U.S. or allied 
national interests? 

Second, is there a clear commitment, in- 
cluding allocated resources, to achieving vic- 
tory? 
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Third, are there clearly defined political and 
military objectives? 


Fourth, will our commitment of forces 
change if our objectives change? 

Fifth, will the American people and Con- 
gress support the action? 


Sixth, have all other options already been 
considered or used? 

There are many variations on each of these 
tests. However, these six seem to provide 
simple yet clear guidelines regarding the use 
of military force ranging from peacekeeping 
operations in Somalia to the liberation of Ku- 
wait. Based upon our experience in Vietnam, 
and the cold hard fact that American lives are 
at stake every time we deploy United States 
military forces aboard, | find Secretary Wein- 
berger’s second and third tests most valuable. 
If it is decided that military force should be 
used, we must act quickly and decisively with 
clearcut military objectives and overwhelming 
force to ensure victory. 

Operations in the Falklands and Grenada 
clearly demonstrated the resolve and effective- 
ness of small local forces against less than 
overwhelming invading forces. In response, 
we should heed the advice of General Ulysses 
S. Grant who claimed: “The art of war is sim- 
ple enough. Find out where your enemy is. 
Get at him as soon as you can. Strike him as 
hard as you can and as often as you can, and 
keep moving on.” 

Likewise, the clear military objectives set 
forth in Desert Storm and Just Cause allowed 
our military leaders to plan and execute victory 
on the battlefield that also met the political ob- 
jectives of those at home. As Napoleon 
warned: “An irresolute general who acts with- 
out principles and without plan, even though 
he lead an army numerically superior to that of 
the enemy, almost always finds himself inferior 
to the latter on the field of battle.” My main 
concern is not about irresolute or vacillating 
generals, but instead about undecided leaders 
here in Washington. We must give the Powells 
and Schwarzkopfs of tomorrow not only the 
forces, but also the clear objectives necessary 
to achieve victory on the field of battle. 

‘“THE USES OF MILITARY POWER" 
(By Caspar W. Weinberger) 

Thank you for inviting me to be here today 
with the members of the National Press 
Club, a group most important to our na- 
tional security. I say that because a major 
point I intend to make in my remarks is that 
the single most critical element of a success- 
ful democracy is a strong consensus of sup- 
port and agreement for our basic purposes. 
Policies formed without a clear understand- 
ing of what we hope to achieve will never 
work. And you help to build that understand- 
ing among our citizens. 

Of all the many policies our citizens de- 
serve—and need—to understand, none is so 
important as those related to our topic 
today—the uses of military power. Deter- 
rence will work only if the Soviets under- 
stand our firm commitment to keeping the 
peace * * * and only from a well-informed 
public can we expect to have that national 
will and commitment. 

So today, I want to discuss with you per- 
haps the most important question concern- 
ing keeping the peace. Under what cir- 
cumstances, and by what means, does a great 
democracy such as ours reach the painful de- 
cision that the use of military force is nec- 
essary to protect our Interests or to carry 
our national policy? 
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National power has many components, 
some tangible—like economic wealth, tech- 
nical pre-eminence. Other components are 
intangible—such as moral force, or strong 
national will. Military forces, when they are 
strong and ready and modern, are a credi- 
ble—and tangible—addition to a nation’s 
power. When both the intangible national 
will and those forces are forced into one in- 
strument, national power becomes effective. 

In today’s world, the line between peace 
and war is less clearly drawn than at any 
time in our history. When George Washing- 
ton, in his farewell address, warned us, as a 
new democracy, to avoid foreign entangle- 
ments, Europe then lay 2-3 months by sea 
over the horizon. The United States was pro- 
tected by the width of the oceans. Now in 
this nuclear age, we measure time in min- 
utes rather than months. 

Aware of the consequences of any misstep, 
yet convinced of the precious worth of the 
freedom we enjoy, we seek to avoid conflict, 
while maintaining strong defenses. Our pol- 
icy has always been to work hard for peace, 
but to be prepared if war comes. Yet, so 
blurred have the lines become between open 
conflict and half-hidden hostile acts that we 
cannot confidently predict where, or how, or 
from what direction aggression may arrive. 
We must be prepared, at any moment, to 
meet threats ranging in intensity from iso- 
lated terrorist acts, to guerrilla action, to 
full-scale military confrontation. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing in the Fed- 
eralist Papers, said that “It is impossible to 
foresee or define the extent and variety of 
national exigencies, or the correspondent ex- 
tent and variety of the means which may be 
necessary to satisfy them.” If it was true 
then, how much more true it is today, when 
we must remain ready to consider the means 
to meet such serious indirect challenges to 
the peace as proxy wars and individual ter- 
rorist action. And how much more important 
is it now, considering the consequences of 
failing to deter conflict at the lowest level 
possible. While the use of military force to 
defend territory has never been questioned 
when a democracy has been attacked and its 
very survival threatened, most democracies 
have rejected the unilateral aggressive use of 
force to invade, conquer or subjugate other 
nations. The extent to which the use of force 
is acceptable remains unresolved for the host 
of other situations which fall between these 
extremes of defensive and aggressive use of 
force. 

We find ourselves, then, face to face with a 
modern paradox: The most likely challenge 
to the peace—the gray area conflicts—are 
precisely the most difficult challenges to 
which a democracy must respond. Yet, while 
the source and nature of today’s challenges 
are uncertain, our response must be clear 
and understandable. Unless we are certain 
that force is essential, we run the risk of in- 
adequate national will to apply the resources 
needed. 

Because we face a spectrum of threats— 
from covert aggression, terrorism, and sub- 
version, to overt intimidation, to use of 
brute force—choosing the appropriate level 
of our response is difficult. Flexible response 
does not mean just any response is appro- 
priate. But once a decision to employ some 
degree of force has been made, and the pur- 
pose clarified, our Government must have 
the clear mandate to carry out, and continue 
to carry out, that decision until the purpose 
has been achieved, That, too, has been dif- 
ficult to accomplish. 

The issue of which branch of government 
has authority to define that mandate and 
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make decisions on using force is now being 
strongly contended. Beginning in the 1970s 
Congress demanded, and assumed, a far more 
active role in the making of foreign policy 
and in the decisionmaking process for the 
employment of military forces abroad than 
had been thought appropriate and practical 
before. As a result, the centrality of deci- 
sion-making authority in the executive 
branch has been compromised by the legisla- 
tive branch to an extent that actively inter- 
feres with that process. At the same time, 
there has not been a corresponding accept- 
ance of responsibility by Congress for the 
outcome of decisions concerning the employ- 
ment of military forces. 

Yet the outcome of decisions on whether— 
and when—and to what degree—to use com- 
bat forces abroad has never been more im- 
portant than it is today. While we do not 
seek to deter or settle all the world’s con- 
flicts, we must recognize that, as a major 
power, our responsibilities and interests are 
now of such scope that there are few trou- 
bled areas we can afford to ignore. So we 
must be prepared to deal with a range of pos- 
sibilities, a spectrum of crises, from local in- 
surgency to global conflict. We prefer, of 
course, to limit any conflict in its early 
stages, to contain and control it—but to do 
that our military forces must be deployed in 
a timely manner, and be fully supported and 
prepared before they are engaged, because 
many of those difficult decisions must be 
made extremely quickly. 

Some on the national scene think they can 
always avoid making tough decisions. Some 
reject entirely the question of whether any 
force can ever be used abroad. They want to 
avoid grappling with a complex issue be- 
cause, despite clever rhetoric disguising 
their purpose, these people are in fact advo- 
cating a return to post-world war I isolation- 
ism. While they may maintain in principle 
that military force has a role in foreign pol- 
icy, they are never willing to name the cir- 
cumstance or the place where it would apply. 

On the other side, some theorists argue 
that military force can be brought to bear in 
any crisis. Some of these proponents of force 
are eager to advocate its use even in limited 
amounts simply because they believe that if 
there are American forces of any size present 
they will somehow solve the problem. 

Neither of these two extremes offers us any 
lasting or satisfactory solutions. The first— 
undue reserve—would lead us ultimately to 
withdraw from international events that re- 
quire free nations to defend their interests 
from the aggressive use of force. We would be 
abdicating our responsibilities as the leader 
of the free world—responsibilities more or 
less thrust upon us in the aftermath of World 
War Il—a war incidentally that isolationism 
did nothing to deter. These are responsibil- 
ities we must fulfill unless we desire the So- 
viet Union to keep expanding its influence 
unchecked throughout the world. In an 
international system raised on mutual inter- 
dependence among nations, and alliances be- 
tween friends, stark isolationism quickly 
would lead to a far more dangerous situation 
for the United States: We would be without 
allies and faced by many hostile or indiffer- 
ent nations. 

The Second alternative—employing our 
forces almost indiscriminately and as a regu- 
lar and customary part of our diplomatic ef- 
forts—would surely plunge us head-long into 
the sort of domestic turmoil we experienced 
during the Vietnam War, without accom- 
plishing the goal for which we committed 
our forces. Such policies might very well 
tear at the fabric of our society, endangering 
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the single most critical element of a success- 
ful democracy: A strong consensus of support 
and agreement for our basic purposes. 

Policies formed without a clear under- 
standing of what we hope to achieve would 
also earn us the scorn of our troops, who 
would have an understandable opposition to 
being used—in every sense of the word—cas- 
ually and without intent to support them 
fully. Ultimately this course would reduce 
their morale and their effectiveness for en- 
gagements we must win, And if the military 
were to distrust its civilian leadership, re- 
cruitment would fall off and I fear an end to 
the all-volunteer system would be upon us, 
requiring a return to a draft, sowing the 
seeds of riot and discontent that so wracked 
the country in the '60s. 

We have now restored high morale and 
pride in the uniform throughout the services, 
The all-volunteer system is working spec- 
tacularly well. Are we willing to forfeit what 
we have fought so hard to regain? 

In maintaining our progress in strengthen- 
ing America’s military deterrent, we face 
difficult challenges. For we have entered an 
era where the dividing lines between peace 


‘and war are less clearly drawn, the identity 


of the foe is much less clear. In World Wars 
I and II, we not only knew who our enemies 
were, but we shared a clear sense of why the 
principles espoused by our enemies were un- 
worthy. 

Since these two wars threatened our very 
survival as a free Nation and the survival of 
our allies, they were total wars, involving 
every aspect of our society. All our means of 
production, all our resources were devoted to 
winning. Our policies had the unqualified 
support of the great majority of our people. 
Indeed, World Wars I and II ended with the 
unconditional surrender of our enemies... 
the only acceptable ending with the alter- 
native was the loss of our freedom. 

But in the aftermath of the second world 
war, we encountered a more subtle form of 
warfare—warfare in which, more often than 
not, the face of the enemy was masked. Ter- 
ritorial expansionism could be carried out 
indirectly by proxy powers, using surrogate 
forces aided and advised from afar. Some 
conflicts occurred under the name of ‘‘Na- 
tional Liberation,” but far more frequently 
ideology or religion provided the spark to 
the tinder. 

Our adversaries can also take advantage of 
our open society, and our freedom of speech 
and opinion to use alarming rhetoric and 
disinformation to divide and disrupt our 
unity of purpose. While they would never 
dare to allow such freedoms to their own 
people, they are quick to exploit ours by con- 
ducting simultaneous military and propa- 
ganda campaigns to achieve their ends. 

They realize that if they can divide our na- 
tional will at home, it will not be necessary 
to defeat our forces abroad. So by presenting 
issues in bellicose terms, they aim to intimi- 
date western leaders and citizens, encourag- 
ing us to adopt conciliatory positions to 
their advantage. Meanwhile they remain 
sheltered from the force of public opinion in 
their countries, because public opinion there 
is simply prohibited and does not exist. 

Our freedom presents both a challenge and 
an opportunity. It is true that until demo- 
cratic nations have the support of the peo- 
ple, they are inevitably at a disadvantage in 
a conflict. But when they do have that sup- 
port they cannot be defeated. For democ- 
racies have the power to send a compelling 
message to friend and foe alike by the vote 
of their citizens. And the American people 
have sent such a signal by re-electing a 
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strong Chief Executive. They know that 
President Reagan is willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for his actions and is able to 
lead us through these complex times by in- 
sisting that we regain both our military and 
our economic strength. 

In today’s world where minutes count, 
such decisive leadership is more important 
than ever before. Regardless of whether con- 
flicts are limited, or threats are ill-defined, 
we must be capable of quickly determining 
that the threats and conflicts either do or do 
not affect the vital interests of the United 
States and our allies * * * and then respond- 
ing appropriately. 

Those threats may not entail an imme- 
diate, direct attack on our territory, and our 
response may not necessarily require the im- 
mediate or direct defense of our homeland. 
But when our vital national interests and 
those of our allies are at stake, we cannot ig- 
nore our safety, or forsake our allies. 

At the same time, recent history has prov- 
en that we cannot assume unilaterally the 
role of the world’s defender. We have learned 
that there are limits to how much of our 
spirit and blood and treasure we can afford 
to forfeit in meeting our responsibility to 
keep peace and freedom. So while we may 
and should offer substantial amounts of eco- 
nomic and military assistance to our allies 
in their time of need, and help them main- 
tain forces to deter attacks against them— 
usually we cannot substitute our troops or 
our will for theirs. 

We should only engage our troops if we 
must do so as a matter of our own vital na- 
tional interest. We cannot assume for other 
sovereign nations the responsibility to de- 
fend their territory—without their strong in- 
vitation—when our own freedom is not 
threatened. 

On the other hand, there have been recent 
cases where the United States has seen the 
need to join forces with other nations to try 
to preserve the peace by helping with nego- 
tiations, and by separating warring parties, 
and thus enabling those warring nations to 
withdraw from hostilities safely. In the Mid- 
dle East, which has been torn by conflict for 
millennia, we have sent our troops in recent 
years both to the Sinai and to Lebanon, for 
just such a peacekeeping mission. But we did 
not configure or equip those forces for com- 
bat—they were armed only for their self-de- 
fense. Their mission required them to be— 
and to be recognized as—peacekeepers. We 
knew that if conditions deteriorated so they 
were in danger, or if because of the actions of 
the warring nations, their peacekeeping mis- 
sion could not be realized, then it would be 
necessary either to add sufficiently to the 
number and arms of our troops—in short to 
equip them for combat, * * * or to withdraw 
them. And so in Lebanon, when we faced just 
such a choice, because the warring nations 
did not enter into withdrawal or peace agree- 
ments, the President probably withdrew 
forces equipped only for peacekeeping. 

In those cases where our national interests 
require us to commit combat forces, we must 
never let there be doubt of our resolution. 
When it is necessary for our troops to be 
committed to combat, we must commit 
them, in sufficient numbers and we must 
support them, as effectively and resolutely 
as our strength permits. When we commit 
our troops to combat we must do so with the 
sole objective of winning. 

Once it is clear our troops are required, be- 
cause our vital interests are at stake, then 
we must have the firm national resolve to 
commit every ounce of strength necessary to 
win the fight to achieve our objectives. In 
Grenada we did just that. 
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Just as clearly, there are other situations 
where United States combat forces should 
not be used. I believe the postwar period has 
taught us several lessons, and from them I 
have developed six major tests to be applied 
when we are weighing the use of U.S. combat 
forces abroad. Let me now share them with 
you: 

(1) First, the United States should not 
commit forces to combat overseas unless the 
particular engagement or occasion is deemed 
vital to our national interest or that of our 
allies. That emphatically does not mean that 
we should declare beforehand, as we did with 
Korea in 1950, that a particular area is out- 
side our strategic perimeter. 

(2) Second, if we decide it is necessary to 
put combat troops into a given situation, we 
should do so wholeheartedly, and with the 
clear intention of winning. If we are unwill- 
ing to commit the forces or resources nec- 
essary to achieve our objectives, we should 
not commit them at all. Of course if the par- 
ticular situation requires only limited force 
to win our objectives, then we should not 
hesitate to commit forces seized accordingly. 
When Hitler broke treaties and remilitarized 
the Rhineland, small combat forces then 
could perhaps have prevented the Holocaust 
of World War II. 

(3) Third, if we do decide to commit forces 
to combat overseas, we should have clearly 
defined political and military objectives. 
And we should know precisely how our forces 
can accomplish those clearly defined objec- 
tives. And we should have and send the 
forces needed to do just that. As Clausewitz 
wrote, “No one starts a war—or rather, no 
one in his senses ought to do so—without 
first being clear in his mind what he intends 
to achieve by that war, and how he intends 
to conduct it.” 

War may be different today than in 
Clausewitz's time, but the need for well-de- 
fined objectives and a consistent strategy is 
still essential. If we determine that a combat 
mission has become necessary for our vital 
national interests, then we must send forces 
capable to do the job—and not assign a com- 
bat mission to a force configured for peace- 
keeping. 

(4) Fourth, the relationship between our ob- 
jectives and the forces we have committed—their 
size, composition and disposition—must be con- 
tinually reassessed and adjusted if necessary. 
Conditions and objectives invariably change 
during the course of a conflict. When they do 
change, then so must our combat require- 
ments. We must continuously keep as a bea- 
con light before us the basic questions: ‘‘/s 
this conflict in our national interest?" ‘Does 
our national interest require us to fight, to 
use force of arms?” If the answers are “yes”, 
then we must win. If the answers are “no”, 
then we should not be in combat. 

(5) Fifth, before the U.S. commits combat 
forces abroad, there must be some reasonable 
assurance we will have the support of the Amer- 
ican people and their elected representatives in 
Congress. This support cannot be achieved 
unless we are candid in making clear the 
threats we face; the support cannot be sus- 
tained without continuing and close con- 
sultation. We cannot fight a battle with the 
Congress at home while asking our troops to 
win a war overseas or, as in the case of Viet- 
nam, in effect asking our troops not to win, 
but just to be there. 

(6) Finally, the commitment of U.S. forces 
to combat should be *'a last resort". 

I believe that these tests can be helpful in 
deciding whether or not we should commit 
our troops to combat in the months and 
years ahead. The point we must all keep up- 
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permost in our minds is that if we ever de- 
cide to commit forces to combat, we must 
support those forces to the fullest extent of 
our national will for as long as it takes to 
win. So we must have in mind objectives 
that are clearly defined and understood and 
supported by the widest possible number of 
our citizens. And those objectives must be 
vital to our survival as a free nation and to 
the fulfillment of our responsibilities as a 
world power. We must also be farsighted 
enough to sense when immediate and strong 
reactions to apparently small events can pre- 
vent lion-line responses that may be required 
later. We must never forget those isolation- 
ists in Europe who shrugged that ‘Danzig is 
Not Worth A War’’, and “Why should we 
fight to keep the Rhineland demilitarized?” 

These tests I have just mentioned have 
been phrased negatively for a purpose—they 
are intended to sound a note of caution—cau- 
tion that we must observe prior to commit- 
ting forces to combat overseas. When we ask 
our military forces to risk their very lives in 
such situations, a note of caution is not only 
prudent, it is morally required. 

In many situations we may apply these 
tests and conclude that a combatant role is 
not appropriate. Yet no one should interpret 
what I am saying here today as an abdica- 
tion of America's responsibilities—either to 
its own citizens or to its allies. Nor should 
these remarks be misread as a signal that 
this country, or this administration, is un- 
willing to commit forces to combat overseas. 

We have demonstrated in the past that, 
when our vital interests or those of our allies 
are threatened, we are ready to use force, 
and use it decisively, to protect those inter- 
ests. Let no one entertain any illusions—if 
our vital interests are involved, we are pre- 
pared to fight. And we are resolved that if we 
must fight, we must win. 

So, while these tests are drawn from les- 
sons we have learned from the past, they 
also also can—and should—be applied to the 
future. For example, the problems confront- 
ing us in Central America today are difficult. 
The posssibility of more extensive Soviet 
and Soviet-proxy penetration into this hemi- 
sphere in months ahead is something we 
should recognize. If this happens we will 
clearly need more economic and military as- 
sistance and training to help those who want 
democracy. 

The President will not allow our military 
forces to creep—or be drawn gradually—into 
a combat role in Central America or any 
other place in the world. And Indeed our pol- 
icy is designed to prevent the need for direct 
American involvement. This means we will 
need sustained Congressional support to 
back and give confidence to our friends in 
the region. 

I believe that the tests I have enunciated 
here today can, if applied carefully, avoid 
the danger of this gradualist incremental ap- 
proach which almost always means the use 
of insufficient force. These tests can help us 
to avoid being drawn inexorably into an end- 
less morass, where it is not vital to our na- 
tional interest to fight. 

But policies and principles such as these 
require decisive leadership in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment—and they also require strong and sus- 
tained public support. Most of all, these poli- 
cies require national unity of purpose. I be- 
lieve the United States now possesses the 
policies and leadership to gain that public 
support and unity. And I believe that the fu- 
ture will show we have the strength of char- 
acter to protect peace with freedom. 

In summary, we should all remember these 
are the policies—indeed the only policies— 
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that can preserve for ourselves, our friends, 
and our posterity, peace with freedom. 

I believe we can continue to deter the So- 
viet Union and other potential adversaries 
from pursuing their designs around the 
world. We can enable our friends in Central 
America to defeat aggression and gain the 
breathing room to nurture democratic re- 
forms. We can meet the challenge posed by 
the unfolding complexity of the 1980's. 

We will then be poised to begin the last 
decade of this century amid a peace tem- 
pered by realism, and secured by firmness 
and strength. And it will be a peace that will 
enable all of us—ourselves at home, and our 
friends abroad—to achieve a quality of life, 
both spiritually and materially, far higher 
than man has even dared to dream. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MANZULLO]. 

Mr. MANZULLO. Mr. Chairman, we 
should pull out of Somalia now. Our 
humanitarian mission was over 4 
months ago. 

Last May, we voted to get out of So- 
malia by June 30, I supported the 
amendment, but it was defeated by 
more than a 2 to 1 margin. 

Another amendment was offered by 
the respected Republican leader of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, to remove our forces by the end of 
October. I also voted for the amend- 
ment, but it, too, was defeated. 

Yet, what did the House adopt? A res- 
olution to keep our troops for up to 2 
years in Somalia. This only extends 
our unending commitment in Somalia. 

My freshman classmate, Mr. MICA, 
introduced a resolution to withdraw all 
U.S. Armed Forces from Somalia, 
which I have cosponsored. Mr. GOOD- 
LING also circulated a letter, opposing 
the placement of U.S. troops under for- 
eign command, which I also signed. I 
have done all that I can to protest the 
continued deployment of American 
forces in Somalia. 

The Clinton administration is wrong 
in using American Armed Forces to re- 
build the political life of Somalia for 
the indefinite future. 

This amendment would require the 
Clinton administration to report to 
Congress by October 15 the mission, 
command arrangements, size, func- 
tions, location and anticipated length 
of stay of United States forces de- 
ployed in Somalia. It would also re- 
quire congressional approval by No- 
vember 15 for any troops deployed in 
Somalia beyond that date. 

This amendment was adopted in the 
other body by an overwhelming vote of 
90 to 7. The House should do likewise. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. BENTLEY]. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN] for his continuous fight 
to bring to the floor the issue of the 
open-ended United States deployment 
of forces in Somalia. 
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American troops are in harm’s way, 
yet Congress has not voted on the 
issue. Even though the Constitution 
mandates it, the Congress is empow- 
ered to make the decision regarding 
war. If anything can be learned from 
Vietnam, it should be that continuous 
military involvement is contingent on 
the country’s support. It is not there 
today. A vote by Congress dem- 
onstrates that support. We owe our 
troops no less. 

Hard decisions about the U.S. role in 
the post-cold-war era and our military 
budget must be made. The money we 
are contemplating for the 1994 DOD au- 
thorization does not begin to match 
the rhetoric of the administration’s 
proposed commitments. 

Yesterday, I attended the Board of 
Visitors’ meeting for the Naval Acad- 
emy and discovered that last year very 
few civilian professors received even 
cost-of-living increases. I raise this to 
point out that we do not have enough 
money in our defense budget to fund 
commitments inside the United 
States—let alone to fund mediating the 
endless disputes that lie beyond our 
borders. 

Mr. Chairman, I will support the ef- 
forts of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GILMAN], although I feel the Gep- 
hardt-Gilman amendment does not ac- 
complish what is truly needed now. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LEVY]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, although I, 
too, would have preferred an amend- 
ment to bring our troops home imme- 
diately. 

Earlier this year, this House passed a 
resolution which authorized United 
States involvement in Somalia for an- 
other year and contained language ena- 
bling the Congress to consider extend- 
ing this commitment even longer. That 
resolution was not a detailed plan for 
resolving the situation in Somalia but 
rather a blueprint for chaos. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment sets 
realistic dates for the President to re- 
port to Congress on the nature of our 
mission in Somalia. Members should be 
aware that the amendment does not 
usurp the constitutional authority of 
the President to conduct foreign pol- 
icy. Instead, the amendment simply 
sets a clear timetable for the President 
to submit a realistic plan of action for 
troops who have traveled in to harm’s 
way. 

No one can deny that our original 
mission in Somalia has been altered. 
Events of this past weekend dem- 
onstrate that our mission, which was 
first based on humanitarian virtues, 
has turned into a exercise in urban 
warfare. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment and address the 
open-ended nature of our Somalian pol- 
icy as a first step toward bringing 
Americans home as quickly as possible. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GING- 
RICH], our distinguished whip on the 
minority side. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GILMAN], my friend, for yielding 
this time to me, and I rise in strong 
support of this amendment. 

I think that it is very important that 
Congress carry its full share of the re- 
sponsibility for establishing the frame- 
work of foreign policy, and let me draw 
the distinction because I think it is im- 
portant for every Republican to under- 
stand that for 12 long years, under 
Presidents Reagan and Bush, we argued 
that Presidents should manage on a 
day-to-day basis foreign policy, that 
Congress should not micromanage. I 
think that is still true, and yet at the 
same time it is very clear, just as it 
was under Presidents Reagan and Bush, 
that Congress should establish the 
framework both in terms of what it 
will pay for and in terms of what it will 
legally authorize, and that is a tradi- 
tion which goes all the way back to the 
1790's, when, for example, there was a 
major debate over whether or not to 
deal with the Algerian pirates and 
whether or not to negotiate with them. 
So, from the very beginning our Found- 
ing Fathers understood that it is legiti- 
mate for the Congress to discuss the 
framework of foreign policy while dele- 
gating to the President, as the Con- 
stitution does, the day-to-day execu- 
tive nature of implementing that pol- 
icy once established. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Gep- 
hardt-Gilman amendment is very im- 
portant because it does set a time 
frame, and it does say to the executive 
branch, “You need to account for what 
you're doing in Somali,” and it does 
say to the executive branch, “If, in 
fact, you’re going to change the mis- 
sion, you need to explain that change, 
you need to get the country’s support, 
and you need to get the Congress’ au- 
thorization,’’ and I think that is ex- 
actly right. 

Back in the last administration, Mr. 
Chairman, Marlin Fitzwater, the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman said, and I quote: 

We want to make it clear that this U.N. 
force would be designed to get humanitarian 
supplies in, not to establish a new govern- 
ment or resolve the decades-long conflict 
there or to set up a protectorate or anything 
like that. 


Mr. Chairman, that was Marlin 


.Fitzwater speaking for President Bush 


as reported in the Washington Post on 
December 4, 1992. 

Now the fact is the mission is chang- 
ing. I could make a pretty good argu- 
ment the mission should change. I am 
prepared to have the President explain 
to us why we cannot leave without es- 
tablishing a framework, that he has 
the obligation to come to the Congress 
to do so. 
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I urge a “yes” vote for the Gephardt- 
Gilman amendment. 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion this debate is outrageous. This 
is a feel-good, CYA amendment for this 
body to go on record saying, ‘‘We’d like 
to have our troops back home at some 
time in the future, but don’t give us 
any specifics right now.” 

Mr. Chairman, I was a reluctant sup- 
porter of President Bush and Secretary 
Cheney when they committed our 
troops to Somalia. I supported them 
because of their public statements, like 
in December 1992, when Dick Cheney 
said that Americans would not get 
bogged down in a guerrilla war or when 
he said in December 1992, “If you're 
looking for the U.S. to stay until So- 
malia’s problems are solved, it’s not 
going to happen,” or when General 
Powell said in December 1992 to report- 
ers that the United States military 
may take 2 to 3 months to accomplish 
the mission. 

We made a group visit to Somalia, to 
Mogadishu, and Baidoa, in January of 
this year. The U.N. was not prepared 
then, and they are not prepared now, 
and our troops are still there. The U.N. 
is not in place. We have spent $2 bil- 
lion. We have had 11 young people 
killed from our country, and we still do 
not know what our mission is. 

Read the resolution, my colleagues. 
What it says is by October 15, 9 months 
after we went in there, we are going to 
ask the Secretary of Defense and the 
President to give us what our goals and 
objectives are, 9 months after our 
troops have been there, $2 billion later, 
11 dead Americans. Now we are going 
to ask for the goals and objectives, and 
we give the President until November 
15 to do something about it. 

Mr. Chairman, this action today is 
outrageous. It is outrageous for those 
Americans who do not want to see our 
troops there. 

I will quote Ambassador Bob Oakley 
and Brig. Gen. Tony Zinney, both of 
whom were involved in Vietnam and 
made the comparison of Somalia to 
Vietnam and to Beirut. They summed 
it up in three basic lessons. They said, 
“If you go in, go in quickly, avoid en- 
tanglement with one side or the other, 
and get out as quickly as possible.” 
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We have done none of those things. 
David Shim, the United States special 
coordinator for Somalia, quoted re- 
cently, August 15, what he thought our 
position was going to be in terms of 
staying in Somalia. He left the door 
open that we would stay there through 
1994, 1995, and possibly beyond. 

Mr. Chairman, famine relief is one 
thing, and we have done that. Nation- 
building is another. If the U.N. wants 
to undertake what has never been done 
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before in the history of the world, fine. 
The United States is not in that busi- 
ness. It is bad enough playing cop in 
the world; playing God is crazy. 

This resolution is not enough. We 
should come to our senses, and we 
should get our troops out of Somalia 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. GEPHARDT] is recognized for 4% 
minutes to close the debate. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Chairman, first, 
everyone here and all of the people in 
our country honor and respect and pray 
for the families of the young people 
who have been killed, who have lost 
their lives, trying to help Somalia be 
able to advance into the future with a 
bright future. 

We respect and honor the lives of all 
of the young people, whether they are 
American, Pakistani, or of other coun- 
tries, who have given their lives. 

This is a very serious matter. Presi- 
dent Bush was right when he came to 
Congress and said, just before he left 
office, that this should be done. I think 
it is very important as we consider this 
to remember what has been done and 
the facts that we were presented with 
when we started. Over 1,000 people a 
day were dying of starvation in Soma- 
lia. Over 1 million refugees had been 
forced into exile. The United Nations 
efforts to deliver food to starving peo- 
ple had virtually been halted and 
stopped. It was that that we faced. 

Let us also remember what has been 
accomplished. Mass starvation in So- 
malia has ended. Schools and hospitals 
are reopening across this country. Po- 
lice forces and court systems are re- 
building, and, in some parts, represent- 
ative councils are functioning. 

I have asked everybody who has been 
there what would happen if we pulled 
everybody out, and the answer univer- 
sally is if we pull our people out, all of 
the advance, all of the progress, all of 
the help that has been accomplished, 
would be lost in a day. Let us keep 
those facts in our mind as we consider 
what to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this resolution 
is sensible. It takes what we have ac- 
complished and says, let us ask the ad- 
ministration now, by the middle of Oc- 
tober, for an assessment. Let us call for 
an authorization of the Congress by the 
middle of November, to decide again if 
the course we are on is one we want to 
continue to follow. The truth is when 
we started, when President Bush start- 
ed, when it was handed off to President 
Clinton, when we handed it off to the 
United Nations, we have entered into a 
new era and a new period and a new 
challenge. We are not sure yet how to 
do peacekeeping, or certainly, peace- 
making. This is not the kind of a mili- 
tary assignment that we have been in- 
volved in for 50 years. It is new, it is 
different. We are feeling our way. We 
are learning. We are trying to figure it 
out. ` 
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Now is not the time to back off. This 
is our new challenge, and it will be our 
challenge, not only in Somalia, but in 
other places around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made great 
progress. Let us not stop that progress. 
Let us back up, let us look, let us as- 
sess, let us make further decisions. But 
now is not the time to lose our 
strength and our vision and our com- 
mitment. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge Members to 
vote for this amendment. Give this ef- 
fort a chance. Let us learn how to do 
this very important assignment and 
precedent for the future. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, | rise 
in support of this amendment, which requires 
that the President report to Congress on the 
goals, objectives, and anticipated duration of 
United States forces deployed in Somalia by 
October 15, 1993. 

Although | would have preferred a stronger 
amendment, mandating that our troops be 
called home, | support this amendment on the 
basis that it is the first step toward this goal. 

In June, | wrote the President to request 
that the troops be brought home since our 
original mission had been completed. At the 
time, my concerns focused on the fact that our 
mission had evolved from one of humanitarian 
concerns to the goal of disarming Mogadishu. 

Since that time, our goals have become 
even more troubling. Apparently, our goal now 
is to establish democratic institutions in Soma- 
lia, a country whose democratic traditions are, 
at best, negligible. 

Mr. Chairman, we are caught in an open- 
ended, ill-defined mission in Somalia. Aside 
from being foolhardy, it is also dangerous. It is 
dangerous for the thousands of young Amer- 
ican men and women who are doing their best 
to make good, and yes, even survive this mis- 
sion. | cannot, with a clear conscience, ask 
them to put their lives at risk for a mission 
such as this. 

| urge my colleagues to support this amend- 
ment as a first step toward bringing our troops 
home from Somalia. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, all time for debate has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. STUMP. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 406, noes 26, 
not voting 6, as follows: 


[Roll No. 463] 
AYES—406 

Abercrombie Armey Barlow 
Ackerman Bacchus (FL) Barrett (NE) 
Allard Baesler Barrett (WI) 
Andrews (ME) Baker (CA) Bartlett 
Andrews (NJ) Baker (LA) Bateman 
Andrews (TX) Ballenger Becerra 
Applegate Barca Betlenson 
Archer Barcia Bentley 
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Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwe'l 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 


Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 
Coppersmith 
Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 

Crapo 
Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 

de Lugo (VI) 


Dooley 
Doolittle 
Dreter 
Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English (AZ) 
English (OK) 


Filner 


Flake 

Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 


Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 

Furse 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Gordon 


Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 


Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 

Kim 

King 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 

Klink 

Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kreidler 


Lewis (GA) 


Lightfoot 
Linder 


McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Norton (DC) 
Nussle 


Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
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Romero-Barcelo Skelton Torkildsen 

(PR) Slattery Torres 
Ros-Lehtinen Slaughter Torricelli 
Rose Smith (IA) Traficant 
Rostenkowski Smith (MI) Tucker 
Roth Smith (NJ) Unsoeld 
Roukema Smith (OR) Upton 
Rowland Smith (TX) Valentine 
Roybal-Allard Snowe Velazquez 
Royce Solomon Vento 
Rush Spence Visclosky 
Sabo Spratt Volkmer 
Sanders Stark Vucanovich 
Sangmeister Stearns Walsh 
Santorum Stenholm Washington 
Sarpalius Stokes Waters 
Sawyer Strickland Watt 
Saxton Studds Waxman 
Schaefer Stupak Wheat 
Schenk Sundquist Williams 
Schiff Swett Wilson 
Schroeder Swift Wise 
Schumer Synar Wolf 
Scott Talent Woolsey 
Serrano Tanner Wyden 

Tauzin Wynn 
Shaw Taylor (NC) Yates 
Shays Tejeda Young (AK) 
Shepherd ‘Thomas (CA) Young (FL) 
Shuster Thomas (WY) Zeltff 
Sisisky Thompson Zimmer 
Skaggs Thornton 
Skeen ‘Thurman 
NOES—26 
Bachus (AL) Gonzalez Ridge 
Barton Hancock Roberts 
Burton Hunter Sensenbrenner 
Coble Inhofe Stump 
Combest Johnston Taylor (MS) 
Conyers McKinney Towns 
Dornan Obey Walker 
Fields (TX) Parker Weldon 
Geren Payne (NJ) 
NOT VOTING—6 
Cooper Jefferson Underwood (GU) 
de la Garza McDade Whitten 
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Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Ms. 
MCKINNEY, Mr. TOWNS, and Mr. CON- 
YERS changed their vote from “aye” 
to ‘‘no.”’ 

Messrs. LEACH, SMITH of Michigan, 
and ZELIFF changed their vote from 
bits To i to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 
DELLUMS 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to section 3 of House Resolution 
254, I offer amendments en bloc consist- 
ing of amendment 7, as modified, 
amendment 8, as modified, amendment 
10, printed in House Report 103-236, and 
amendments numbered 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9, amendment 10, as modified, amend- 
ment 12, amendment 13, amendment 15, 
as modified, and amendment 17, as 
modified, printed in part 4 of House Re- 
port 103-252. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendments 
en bloc and report the modifications. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the modifica- 
tions to the amendments be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 
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There was no objection. 

The texts of amendment 7, as modi- 
fied, amendment 8, as modified, amend- 
ment 10, printed in House Report 103- 
236, and amendments numbered 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9, amendment 10, as modified, 
amendment 12, amendment 13, amend- 
ment 15, as modified, and amendment 
17, as modified, printed in part 4 of 
House Report 103-252, are as follows: 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEVY OR MR. 
PALLONE 

At the end of title IX (page 325, after line 
25), insert the following section: 

SEC. 950. REINVESTIGATION BY DEFENSE IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL OF CERTAIN 
CASES OF DEATH OF MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES BY SELF-IN- 
FLICTED WOUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Inspector General of 
the Department of Defense shall conduct a 
reinvestigation of the death of any member 
of the Armed Forces who died while on ac- 
tive duty after January 1, 1982, from a wound 
determined to be self-inflicted (whether by 
accident or intention) in any case in which 
the immediate family members of the de- 
ceased servicemember request the reinves- 
tigation based upon allegations grounded in 
new evidence or wellfounded suspicions of an 
incomplete or inadequate previous investiga- 
tion. 

(b) EXPERT SERVICES.—In carrying out any 
such reinvestigation, the Inspector General 
may obtain necessary expert services (such 
as the services of pathologists and ballistics 
experts) from sources outside the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

(c) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Inspector General shall prepare a report on 
each case investigated under this section. 
Based upon the findings and conclusions in 
such report, the Secretary of the military 
department concerned shall take such ac- 
tions as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, including actions to correct the 
record of the deceased servicemember and 
actions to institute disciplinary proceedings 
against other servicemembers relating to the 
circumstances of the death investigated or 
to the conduct of earlier investigations of 
the death. 

(d) FURNISHING OF REPORT TO FAMILY.—In 
each case of an investigation under this sec- 
tion, the Inspector General shall furnish a 
copy of the report on the investigation to 
the family members of the individual whose 
death was investigated in accordance with 
section 1072 of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 (Public Law 
102-484; 106 Stat. 2508). 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF NEW 
JERSEY 


At the end of title II (page 81, after line 23), 
add the following new section: 
SEC, 266. LYME DISEASE PROGRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall carry out a program relating to Lyme 
disease. The program shall be carried out 
through the Environmental Hygiene Agency 
of the Department of the Army. The Sec- 
retary shall provide that information relat- 
ing to prevention, detection, or treatment of 
Lyme disease that is developed under the 
program and that may be applicable to the 
general public shall be provided to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services for dis- 
semination to appropriate public health au- 
thorities through the Public Health Service. 

(b) FUNDING.—From funds made available 
to the Army for fiscal year 1994 for research, 
development, test, and evaluation pursuant 
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to section 201, the sum of $1,000,000 shall be 
available for the program under subsection 
(a), of which $500,000 shall be for one-time 
startup costs for equipment, facilities, and 
software development and $500,000 shall be 
for fiscal year 1994 labor and operating ex- 
penses. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TORRICELLI 


At the end of title VIII (page 293, before 
line 17), add the following new section: 

SEC. 825. REPORTS BY DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 
OF DEALINGS WITH TERRORIST 
COUNTRIES, 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—Whenever the 
Secretary of Defense proposes to enter into a 
contract with any person for an amount in 
excess of $500,000 for the provision of goods 
or services to the Department of Defense, the 
Secretary shall require that person— 

(1) before entering into the contract, to re- 
port to the Secretary each commercial 
transaction which that person has conducted 
with any terrorist country during the pre- 
ceding three years; and 

(2) to report to the Secretary each com- 
mercial transaction which that person con- 
ducts during the course of the contract (but 
not after the date specified in subsection (f)) 
with any terrorist country. 

The requirement contained in paragraph (2) 

shall be included in the contract with the 

Department of Defense. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall issue such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out this section. 

(c) ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Congress each year a report setting forth 
those persons conducting commercial trans- 
actions with terrorist countries as included 
in the reports made pursuant to subsection 
(a) during the preceding fiscal year, the ter- 
rorist countries with which those trans- 
actions were conducted, and the nature of 
those transactions. 

(d) TERRORIST COUNTRY DEFINED.—A coun- 
try shall be considered to be a terrorist 
country for purposes of a contract covered 
by this section if the Secretary of State has 
determined pursuant to law, as of the date 
that is 60 days before the date on which the 
contract is signed, that the government of 
that country is a government that has re- 
peatedly provided support for acts of inter- 
national terrorism. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
apply with respect to contracts entered into 
after the end of the 60-day period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(f) TERMINATION.—This section expires on 
September 30, 1996. 

MODIFICATION TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MR. DELLUMS 


The amendment as modified is as follows: 

In section 1005(d), strike out ‘‘$48,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘*$58,000,000"’. 

At the end of subtitle A of title X (page 329, 
after line 25), insert the following new sec- 
tions: 

SEC, 1008, INCREASE IN AMOUNT FOR CINC INI- 
TIATIVE FUND. 

The amount provided in section 301 for De- 
fense-wide activities for fiscal year 1994 is 
hereby increased by $5,000,000, to be an addi- 
tional amount for the CINC Initiative Fund. 
SEC. 1009. gry’ ON HUMANITARIAN ASSIST- 

ANCE ACTIVITIES 

The Secretary of Defense shall include in 
the next annual report of the Secretary 
under section 113 of title 10, United States 
Code, a report on the activities of the De- 
partment of Defense under sections 401, 402, 
2547, and 2551 of that title. The report shall 
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describe activities under those sections that 

have been carried out during fiscal year 1994 

to the date of the report and planned activi- 

ties under those sections for the remainder 

of fiscal year 1994 and for fiscal year 1995. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MC CLOSKEY, MR. 
STARK, OR MR. MC CURDY 

At the end of subtitle C of title X (page 346, 
after line 23), insert the following new sec- 
tions: 

SEC, 1043. NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The United States has been seeking to 
contain the spread of nuclear weapons tech- 
nology and materials. 

(2) With the end of the Cold War and the 
breakup of the Soviet Union, the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons is now a leading 
military threat to the national security of 
the United States and its allies. 

(3) The United Nations Security Council 
declared on January 31, 1992, that ‘‘prolifera- 
tion of all weapons of mass destruction con- 
stitutes a threat to international peace and 
security" and committed to taking appro- 
priate action to prevent proliferation from 
occurring. 

(4) Aside from the five declared nuclear 
weapon states, a number of other nations 
have or are pursuing nuclear weapons capa- 
bilities. 

(5) The IAEA is‘a valuable international 
institution to counter proliferation, but the 
effectiveness of its system to safeguard nu- 
clear materials may be adversely affected by 
financial constraints. 

(6) The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
codifies world consensus against further nu- 
clear proliferation and is scheduled for re- 
view and extension in 1995. 

(7) The Nuclear Nonproliferation Act of 
1978 declared that the United States is com- 
mitted to continue strong support for the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and to a 
strengthened and more effective IAEA, and 
established that it is United States policy to 
establish more effective controls over the 
transfer of nuclear equipment, materials, 
and technology. 

(b) COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR NON- 
PROLIFERATION POLICY.—In order to end nu- 
clear proliferation and reduce current nu- 
clear arsenals and supplies of weapons-usable 
nuclear materials, it should be the policy of 
the United States to pursue a comprehensive 
policy to end the further spread of nuclear 
weapons capability, roll back nuclear pro- 
liferation where it has occurred, and prevent 
the use of nuclear weapons anywhere in the 
world, with the following additional objec- 
tives: 

(1) Successful conclusion of all pending nu- 
clear arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments with all the republics of the former 
Soviet Union and their secure implementa- 
tion. 

(2) Full participation by all the republics 
of the former Soviet Union in all multilat- 
eral nuclear nonproliferation efforts and ac- 
ceptance of IAEA safeguards on all their nu- 
clear facilities. 

(3) Strengthening of United States and 
international support to the IAEA so that 
the IAEA has the technical, financial, and 
political resources to verify that countries 
are complying with their nonproliferation 
commitments. 

(4) Strengthening of nuclear export con- 
trols in the United States and other nuclear 
supplier nations, impose sanctions on indi- 
viduals, companies, and countries which con- 
tribute to nuclear proliferation, and provide 
increased public information on nuclear ex- 
port licenses approved in the United States. 
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(5) Reduction in incentives for countries to 
pursue the acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
seeking to reduce regional tensions and to 
Strengthen regional security agreements, 
and encourage the United Nations Security 
Council to increase its role in enforcing 
international nuclear nonproliferation 
agreements. 

(6) Support for the indefinite extension of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty at the 
1995 conference to review and extend that 
treaty and seek to ensure that all countries 
sign the treaty or participate in a com- 
parable international regime for monitoring 
and safeguarding nuclear facilities and mate- 
rials. 

(T) Reaching agreement with the Russian 
Federation to end the production of new 
types of nuclear warheads. 

(8) Pursuing, once the START I treaty and 
the START II treaty are ratified by all par- 
ties, a multilateral agreement to signifi- 
cantly reduce the strategic nuclear arsenals 
of the United States and the Russian Federa- 
tion to below the levels of the START II 
treaty, with lower levels for the United 
Kingdom, France, and the People’s Republic 
of China. 

(9) Reaching immediate agreement with 
the Russian Federation to halt permanently 
the production of fissile material for weap- 
ons purposes, and working to achieve world- 
wide agreements to— 

(A) end in the shortest possible time the 
production of weapons-usable fissile mate- 
rials; 

(B) place existing stockpiles of such mate- 
rials under bilateral or international con- 
trols; and 

(C) require countries to place all of their 
nuclear facilities dedicated to peaceful pur- 
poses under IAEA safeguards. 

(10) Strengthening IAEA safeguards to 
more effectively verify that countries are 
complying with their nonproliferation com- 
mitments and provide the IAEA with the po- 
litical, technical, and financial support nec- 
essary to implement the necessary safe- 
guards reforms. 

(11) Conclusion of a multilateral com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
POLICcY.—(1) Not later than 180 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a report, 
in unclassified form, with a classified appen- 
dix if necessary, on the actions United 
States has taken and the actions the United 
States plans to take during the succeeding 
12-month period to implement each of the 
policy objectives set forth in this section. 

(2) Not later than 180 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a report in un- 
classified form, with a classified appendix if 
necessary, which— 

(A) addresses the implications of the adop- 
tion by the United States of a policy of no- 
first-use of nuclear weapons; 

(B) addresses the implications of an agree- 
ment with the other nuclear weapons states 
to adopt such a policy; and 

(C) addresses the implications of a verifi- 
able bilateral agreement with the Russian 
Federation under which both countries with- 
draw from their arsenals and dismantle all 
tactical nuclear weapons, and seek to extend 
to all nuclear weapons states this zero op- 
tion for tactical nuclear weapons. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) The term “IAEA” means the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

(2) The term “IAEA safeguards" means the 
safeguards set forth in an agreement be- 
tween a county and the IAEA, as authorized 
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by Article II(A)(5) of the Statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

(3) The term ‘non-nuclear weapon state” 
' means any country that is not a nuclear 
weapon state. 

(4) The term “Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty" means the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons, signed at 
Washington, London, and Moscow on July 1, 
1968. 

(5) The term “nuclear weapons state” 
means any country that is a nuclear-weapon 
state, as defined by Article IX(3) of the Trea- 
ty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, signed at Washington, London, and Mos- 
cow on July 1, 1968. 

(6)The term ‘“‘weapons-usable fissile mate- 
rials’’ means highly enriched uranium and 
separated or reprocessed plutonium. 

(7) The term ‘‘policy of no first use of nu- 
clear weapons" means a commitment not to 
initiate the use of nuclear weapons. 

(8) The term “START II treaty” means the 
Treaty on Further Reductions and Limita- 
tions of Strategic Offensive Arms, signed by 
the United States and the Russian Federa- 
tion on January 3, 1993. 

SEC. 1044. SENSE OF CONGRESS RELATING TO 
THE PROLIFERATION OF SPACE 
LAUNCH VEHICLE TECHNOLOGIES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The United States has joined with other 
nations in the Missile Technology Control 
Regime (MTCR) which restricts the transfer 
of missiles or equipment or technology that 
could contribute to the design, development 
or production of missiles capable of deliver- 
ing weapons of mass destruction. 

(2) Missile technology is indistinguishable 
from and interchangeable with space launch 
vehicle technology. 

(3) Transfers of missile technology or space 
launch vehicle technology cannot be safe- 
guarded in a manner that would provide 
timely warning of diversion for military pur- 
poses. 

(4) It has been United States policy since 
agreeing to the guidelines of the Missile 
Technology Control Regime to treat the sale 
or transfer of space launch vehicle tech- 
nology as restrictively as the sale or transfer 
of missile technology. 

(5) Previous congressional action on mis- 
sile proliferation, notably title XVII of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1991 (Public Law 101-510; 104 Stat. 
1738), has explicitly supported this policy 
through such actions as the statutory defini- 
tion of the term “missle” to mean “a cat- 
egory I system as defined in the MTCR 
Annex, and any other unmanned delivery 
system of similar capability, as well as the 
specially designed production facilities for 
these systems”. 

(6) There is strong evidence that emerging 
national space launch programs in the Third 
World are not economically viable. 

(7) The United States has successfully dis- 
suaded countries from pursuing space launch 
vehicle programs in part by offering to co- 
operate with them in other areas of space 
science and technology. 

(8) The United States has successfully dis- 
suaded other MTCR adherents, and countries 
who have agreed to abide by MTCR guide- 
lines, from providing assistance to emerging 
national space launch programs in the Third 
World. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(1) The Congress supports the strict inter- 
pretation by the United States of the Missile 
Technology Control Regime concerning— 
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(A) the inability to distinguish space 
launch vehicle technology from missile tech- 
nology under the regime; and 

(B) the inability to safeguard space launch 
vehicle technology in a manner that would 
provide timely warning of its diversion to 
military purposes; and 

(2) the United States and the governments 
of other nations adhering to the Missile 
Technology Control Regime should be recog- 
nized for— 

(A) the success of such governments in re- 
stricting the export of space launch vehicle 
technology and of missile technology; and 

(B) the significant contribution made by 
the imposition of such restrictions to reduc- 
ing the proliferation of missile technology 
capable of being used to deliver weapons of 
mass destruction. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term ‘Missile Technology Control 
Regime” or “MTCR means the policy state- 
ment, between the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
France, Italy, Canada, and Japan, announced 
on April 16, 1987, to restrict sensitive missile- 
relevant transfers based on the MTCR 
Annex, and any amendments thereto. 

(2) The term “MTCR Annex" means the 
Guidelines and Equipment and Technology 
Annex of the Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime, and any amendments thereto. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. FURSE 


In section 3105(e)(4), strike out “yield less 
than the lowest yield nuclear weapon type in 
the nuclear weapons stockpile in existence 
on the date of the enactment of this Act.” 
and insert in lieu thereof "yield of less than 
five kilotons.”’ 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOAKLEY 


Page 104, strike out section 343 (line 12 
through page 105, line 2) and insert in leu 
thereof the following: 

SEC. 343. CONTINUATION OF CERTAIN PERCENT- 
AGE LIMITATIONS ON THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF DEPOT-LEVEL MAIN- 
TENANCE, 

The Secretary of Defense shall ensure that 
the percentage limitations on the perform- 
ance of depot-level maintenance of material 
set forth in section 2466 of title 10, United 
States Code, are adhered to. The Secretary 
of Defense may not enter into a contract for 
the performance exclusively by non-Federal 
Government personnel of any depot-level 
maintenance that is not required to be per- 
formed by employees of the Department of 
Defense under such section unless, prior to 
selecting the entity to perform the depot- 
level maintenance— 

(1) the Secretary uses competitive proce- 
dures for the selection; and 

(2) where appropriate, depot-level activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense are eligi- 
ble to compete for the depot-level mainte- 
nance. 

Page 108, after line 3, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 347. AUTHORITY TO WAIVE CERTAIN CLAIMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(a) DESCRIPTION OF THE CLAIMS INVOLVED.— 
This section applies with respect to any 
claim of the United States against an indi- 
vidual which relates to a bonus or other pay- 
ment awarded to such individual under a 
productivity gainsharing program based on 
work performed by such individual as an em- 
ployee of the Naval Aviation Depot, Norfolk, 
Virginia, after September 30, 1988, and before 
October 1, 1992. 

(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY AVAILABLE WITHOUT 
REGARD TO THE AMOUNT INVOLVED.—Notwith- 
standing the limitation set forth in section 
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2774(a)(2(A) of title 10, United States Code, 
any waiver authority under section 2774(a)(2) 
of such title may be exercised, with respect 
to any claim described in subsection (a) of 
this section, without regard to the amount 
involved. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term “productivity gainsharing 
program" means a productivity gainsharing 
program established under chapter 45 or sec- 
tion 5407 of title 5, United States Code, or 
Executive Order 12637 (31 U.S.C. 501 note). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOAKLEY 

At the end of subtitle D of title XIII (page 
481, after line 25), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 1344. REGIONAL RETRAINING SERVICES 
CLEARINGHOUSES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT REQUIRED.—The Sec- 
retary of Labor, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense, shall carry out a dem- 
onstration project to establish one or more 
regional retraining services clearinghouses 
to serve eligible persons described in sub- 
section (b). 

(b) PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR CLEARINGHOUSE 
SERVICES.—The following persons shall be el- 


‘igible to receive services through the clear- 


inghouses: 

(1) Members of the Armed Forces who are 
discharged or released from active duty. 

(2) Civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense who are terminated from such em- 
ployment as a result of reductions in defense 
spending or the closure or realignment of a 
military installation, as determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(3) Employees of defense contractors who 
have been terminated or laid off (or receive 
a notice of termination or lay off) as a result 
of the completion or termination of a de- 
fense contract or program or reductions in 
defense spending, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

(c) INFORMATION ACTIVITIES OF CLEARING- 
HOUSES.—The clearinghouses shall— 

(1) collect educational materials which 
have been prepared for the purpose of provid- 
ing information to eligible persons regarding 
available retraining programs, in particular 
those programs dealing with critical skills 
needed in advanced manufacturing and skill 
areas in which shortages of skilled employ- 
ees exist; 

(2) establish and maintain a data base for 
the purpose of storing and categorizing such 
materials based on the different needs of eli- 
gible persons; and 

(3) furnish such materials, upon request, to 
such educational institutions and other in- 
terested persons. 

(d) FUNDING.—From funds made available 
under section 4465(c) of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 (Pub- 
lic Law 102-484; 29 U.S.C. 1662d-1 note) to 
carry out section 325A of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1662d-1), not more 
than $10,000,000 shall be available to the Sec- 
retary of Labor to carry out this section dur- 
ing fiscal year 1994. Funds made available 
under section 1302 for defense conversion, re- 
investment, and transition assistance pro- 
grams shall not be used to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

MODIFICATION TO AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
HALL OF OHIO 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of title XXXI (page 589, after 
line 17), insert the following section: 

SEC. 3139. TRANSFER OR LEASE OF PROPERTY AT 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY WEAPON 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 
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(1) The termination or reconfiguration of 
weapon production activities at facilities of 
the Department of Energy within the United 
States is a necessary consequence of the end 
of the Cold War and of changed United 
States national security requirements. 

(2) A facility of the Department of Energy 
is a significant source of employment for 
many communities, and the closure or recon- 
figuration of such a facility may cause eco- 
nomic hardship for the workers and the com- 
munities. 

(3) It is in the interest of the United States 
that the Federal Government facilitate the 
economic recovery of communities that ex- 
perience adverse economic circumstances as 
the result of the closure or reconfiguration 
of a Department of Energy facility and, 
where possible, prevent the occurrence of ad- 
verse economic circumstances. 

(4) It is in the interest of the United States 
that the Federal Government work with 
communities that experience adverse eco- 
nomic circumstances as the result of the clo- 
sure or reconfiguration of Department of En- 
ergy facilities to identify and implement 
means of reutilizing or redeveloping such fa- 
cilities in a beneficial manner. 

(5) The Federal Government may provide 
such assistance by closing or reconfiguring 
such facilities and conveying the real prop- 
erty in a manner that best ensures environ- 
mental protection and the beneficial reutili- 
zation or redevelopment of such facilities by 
such communities. 

(6) The Federal Government may best en- 
sure such reutilization and redevelopment by 
making available real and personal property 
of the closing or reconfigured Department of 
Energy facilities to communities affected by 
such closures or reconfiguration on a timely 
basis, and, if appropriate, at less than fair 
market value. 

(7) Preservation of the national technology 
and industrial base could be assisted by the 
appropriate transfer, lease, or reutilization 
of property, facilities, and equipment which 
currently are not needed for the Department 
of Energy weapon production mission. 

(8) A delay in the transfer, lease, or reutili- 
zation of such property, facilities, and equip- 
ment for commercial use will reduce the na- 
tional technology and industrial base be- 
cause of lost skilled personnel and lost busi- 
ness opportunities, 

(b) MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSAL OF PROP- 
ERTY.—(1) The Administrator of General 
Services shall delegate to the Secretary of 
Energy, with respect to property covered 
under subsection (d)— 

(A) the authority of the Administrator to 
utilize excess property under section 202 of 
the Federal Property and Administrator 
Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 483); 

(B) the authority of the Administrator to 
dispose of surplus property under section 203 
of that Act (40 U.S.C, 484); and 

(C) the authority of the Administrator to 
grant approvals and make determinations 
under section 13(g) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (50 U.S.C. App. 1622(g)). 

(2)(A) Subject to subparagraph (C), the Sec- 
retary of Energy shall exercise the authority 
delegated to the Secretary pursuant to para- 
graph (1) in accordance with— 

(i) all regulations in effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act governing the uti- 
lization of excess property and the disposal 
of surplus property under the Federal Prop- 
pairs and Administrative Services Act of 1949; 
ani 

(11) all regulations in effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act governing the con- 
veyance and disposal of property under sec- 
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tion 13(g¢) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
(50 U.S.C. App. 1622(g)). 

(B) The Secretary, after consulting with 
the Administrator of General Services, may 
issue regulations that are necessary to carry 
out the delegation of authority required by 
paragraph (1). 

(C) The authority required to be delegated 
by paragraph (1) to the Secretary by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall not in- 
clude the authority to prescribe general poli- 
cies and methods for utilizing excess prop- 
erty and disposing of surplus property. 

(c) ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER 
AND LEASE.—{1) The Secretary of Energy 
may transfer or lease any or all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the property referred to in subsection (d) to 
any public agency if the Secretary deter- 
mines that such transfer or lease will miti- 
gate the adverse economic consequences that 
might otherwise arise from the closure or re- 
configuration of a Department of Energy fa- 
cility. 

(2)(A) The consideration to be paid to the 
United States for any transfer or lease under 
paragraph (1) shall be for the estimated fair 
market value of such property or leasehold 
interest, as determined by the Secretary of 
Energy, except that the Secretary may ac- 
cept consideration for an amount that is not 
less than 50 percent of the estimated fair 
market value of such property if the Sec- 
retary determines that— 

(i) the discount is required to implement 
the plans established in the report under 
subsection (i); and 

(il) 30 days after published notice, no pri- 
vate or public party has made a bona fide 
offer for such property at the estimated fair 
market value. 

(B) The instrument transferring or leasing 
property for less than the estimated fair 
market value under this paragraph— 

(i) shall contain a condition that all such 
property shall be used and maintained for 
the purpose for which it was transferred in 
perpetuity in accordance with the plans de- 
scribed in the report under subsection (i) or, 
in the case of a lease, for the term of the 
lease; and 

(ii) may contain such additional terms, 
conditions, reservations, and restrictions as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the United States. 

(C) The Secretary may— 

(i) determine compliance with the terms, 
conditions, reservations, and restrictions 
contained in any instrument by which a 
transfer or lease of property is made; 

(ti) reform, correct, or amend any such in- 
strument by the execution of a corrective, 
reformative, or amendatory instrument 
where necessary to correct such instrument 
or to conform such transfer or lease to the 
requirements of applicable law; and 

GiiXI) grant releases from any of the 

terms, conditions, reservations, and restric- 
tions contained in, and (II) convey, quit- 
claim, or release to the transferee any right 
or interest reserved to the United States by, 
any instrument by which such transfer or 
lease is made, if the Secretary determines 
that the property transferred no longer 
serves the purpose for which it was trans- 
ferred, or that such release, conveyance, or 
quitclaim will not prevent accomplishment 
of the purpose for which such property was 
so transferred. 
Any such releases, conveyance, or quitclaim 
may be granted on, or made subject to, such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary con- 
siders necessary to protect or advance the 
interests of the United States. 
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(d) COVERED PROPERTY.—Property that 
may be transferred or leased under sub- 
sections (c) and (g) is the related personal 
property and acquired real property at a fa- 
cility of the Department of Energy to be 
closed or reconfigured that the Secretary of 
Energy determines to be no longer necessary 
for weapon production or other missions of 
the Department. 

(e) APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAWS.—Prop- 
erty transferred or leased under subsections 
(c) and (g) shall be transferred or leased in 
accordance with— 

(1) the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 471 et 
seq.), to the extent not inconsistent with 
this section; and 

(2) all applicable environmental laws, in- 
cluding the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
of 1980 (42 U.S.C. 9601 et seq.). 

(f£) LIMITATION ON RELOCATION OF EQUIP- 
MENT.—The Secretary shall not relocate 
equipment from a facility, such as machine 
tools that could be useful in converting the 
facility, except in cases where buying new 
equipment would be significantly more cost- 
ly or significantly more time-consuming 
than moving the equipment. The Secretary 
shall establish guidelines for determining 
costs under this subsection. 

(g) REUTILIZATION.—To the extent prac- 
ticable, the Secretary of Energy may make 
available for reutilization a facility or prop- 
erty of the Department of Energy that is not 
required for weapon production work in any 
case in which the Secretary determines that 
such reutilization will— 

(1) reduce the long-term cost to the Gov- 
ernment, including the cost of worker dis- 
placement and retraining in the community 
in which the facility or property is located; 

(2) contribute to the preservation of the 
national technology and industrial base by 
using the equipment at the facility or prop- 
erty; or 

(3) assist the economic development in the 
community in which the facility or property 
is located. 

(h) OTHER TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—The 
Secretary may require such additional terms 
and conditions with respect to a transfer or 
lease of property under subsection (c) as the 
Secretary determines appropriate to protect 
the interests of the United States. 

(i) REPORT.—Not later than February 1, 
1994, the Secretary of Energy shall submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, the 
Committee on Government Affairs of the 
Senate, the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations of the House of Representatives, and 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce of 
the House of Representatives a report on the 
plans of the Secretary in accordance with ap- 
plicable law for the reutilization of real 
property, facilities, equipment, and supplies 
at weapon production facilities of the De- 
partment of Energy that are planned or 
scheduled for the termination of weapon pro- 
duction activities. 

(j) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “‘reutilization’’ means the de- 
velopment of sites previously used in the nu- 
clear weapons complex of the Department of 
Energy for private commercial work or non- 
weapon  production-related Government 
work. Such development may consist of— 

(1) conversion of the site or portions of it 
to exclusively private or local government 
use; 

(2) leasing of facilities or equipment to 
non-Department of Energy sources; 

(3) use of Department of Energy facilities 
to enhance the national technology and in- 
dustrial base through technology transfer 
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and commercial work by Department of En- 

ergy contractors; 

(4) development of a financial assistance 
arrangement with local communities to seek 
other uses for vacated or underutilized facili- 
ties; 

(5) sale of all or portions of certain facili- 
ties to commercial concerns under terms 
that dictate economic development of the 
site; or 

(6) any combination of paragraphs (1) 
through (5). 

At the end of subtitle B of title XXVIII 
(page 516, after line 6), insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 2819. PILOT PROGRAM TO CONVEY CLOSED 
MILITARY INSTALLATIONS TO 
NEIGHBORING COMMUNITIES. 

(a) PILOT PROGRAM REQUIRED.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall establish a pilot pro- 
gram to develop, and evaluate the adequacy 
of, economic revitalization criteria to govern 
the conveyance of surplus real property and 
related personal property at closed military 
installations to local redevelopment authori- 
ties in order to assist the communities adja- 
cent to these installations recover from the 
adverse consequences of the closure of mili- 
tary installations pursuant to the base clo- 
sure laws. 

(b) MILITARY INSTALLATIONS IN THE PILOT 
PROGRAM.—The pilot program required by 
this section shall be conducted at Naval Air 
Station Alameda, California, Naval Depot 
Alameda, California, Loring Air Force Base, 
Maine, Gentile Air Force Station, Ohio, and 
military installations in Charleston, South 
Carolina, to be closed. 

(c) CONVEYANCE.—Subject to subsection (f), 
in the case of each military installation in- 
cluded in the pilot program, the Secretary 
shall convey all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in all surplus real property 
and related personal property at the installa- 
tion to the local redevelopment authority for 
that installation. If a local redevelopment 
authority is in existence for such an installa- 
tion on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the conveyance shall be made to that 
local redevelopment authority. 

(d) CONSIDERATION NoT To BE REQUIRED.— 
No consideration may be required for a con- 
veyance of property pursuant to this section. 

(e) ECONOMIC REVITALIZATION CRITERIA.— 
As part of the pilot program, the Secretary 
shall develop economic revitalization cri- 
teria to be used as the basis for reviewing re- 
development plans submitted under sub- 
section (f) to ensure that the plans promote 
the economic revitalization of areas within, 
and surrounding, closed military installa- 
tions. Such criteria shall emphasize such fac- 
tors as job creation, training, technology de- 
velopment, small business concerns, land use 
planning, and appropriate public purposes. 

(£) REDEVELOPMENT PLAN REQUIRED.—To be 
eligible to receive property under subsection 
(c), the local redevelopment authority for a 
military installation included in the pilot 
project shall submit to the Secretary a rede- 
velopment plan for the installation not later 
than 120 days after the date on which the in- 
stallation is first included in the pilot pro- 
gram. Not later than 120 days after the sub- 
mission of the redevelopment plan, the Sec- 
retary shall complete a review of the rede- 
velopment plan using the economic revital- 
ization criteria developed under subsection 
(e) and either approve the plan or reject the 
plan as incomplete or inadequate. If the Sec- 
retary determines that the redevelopment 
plan is incomplete or does not adequately ad- 
dress the redevelopment and reuse of the in- 
stallation, the Secretary shall inform the 
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local redevelopment authority involved of 
the reasons for the determination and shall 
give the local development authority a suffi- 
cient period within which to resubmit an 
adequate redevelopment plan. 

(g) TIME FOR CONVEYANCE.—The convey- 
ance of all surplus real property and related 
personal property at a military installation 
included in the pilot program shall be com- 
pleted pursuant to the terms of the approved 
redevelopment plan for the installation, but 
not later than the date the Secretary offi- 
cially closes the installation. 

(h) RELATIONSHIP TO CERCLA.—Nothing in 
this section shall be construed as supersed- 
ing section 120(h) of the Comprehensive En- 
vironmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act of 1980. 

(i) REPORT.—Not later than three years 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit a report to Congress 
evaluating the success of the pilot program 
and containing such recommendations as the 
Secretary considers to be appropriate. 

(j) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) The term ‘military installation” has 
the meaning given such term in section 
2687(e)(1) of title 10, United States Code. 

(2) The term ‘base closure law’’ means the 
following: 

(A) The Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act of 1990 (part A of title XXIX of 
Public Law 101-510; 10 U.S.C. 2687 note). 

(B) Title II of the Defense Authorization 
Amendments and Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act (Public Law 100-526; 10 U.S.C. 2687 
note). 

(C) Section 2687 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

MODIFICATION TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. MARKEY 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of subtitle C of title X (page 346, 
after line 23), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 1043. LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
CERTAIN PLUTONIUM STORAGE BY 
RUSSIA. 

(a) LIMITATION.—None of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by this Act or any 
other Act for any fiscal year may be obli- 
gated or expended for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Ministry of Atomic Energy of Russia 
to construct a storage facility for surplus 
plutonium from dismantled weapons, unless 
the President certifies to the Congress— 

(1) that Russia is committed to halting the 
chemical separation of weapon-grade pluto- 
nium from spent nuclear fuel; and 

(2) that Russia is taking all practical steps 
to halt such separation at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS ON PLUTONIUM POL- 
Icy.—It is the sense of the Congress that a 
key objective of the United States with re- 
spect to the nonproliferation of nuclear 
weapons should be to obtain a clear and un- 
equivocal commitment from the Government 
of Russia that it will cease all production 
and separation of weapon-grade plutonium 
and halt chemical separation of plutonium 
produced in civil nuclear power reactors. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than June 1, 1994, 
the President shall submit to the Congress a 
report on the status of efforts by the United 
States to secure the commitments and 
achieve the objectives described in sub- 
sections (a) and (b), including the status of 
joint efforts by the United States and Russia 
to replace any remaining Russian plutonium 
production reactors with alternative power 
sources or to convert such reactors to oper- 
ation with alternative fuels that would per- 
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mit their operation without generating 
weapon-grade plutonium. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DELLUMS 

At the end of subtitle C of title X (page 346, 
after line 23), insert the following new sec- 
tions: 
SEC. 1043. COUNTERPROLIFERATION, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 20 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subchapter: 


“SUBCHAPTER II— 
COUNTERPROLIFERATION 
“Sec, 
“415. International counterproliferation ac- 
tivities. 


“416. Counterproliferation policy. 

“417. Semiannual report. 

“$415. International counterproliferation ac- 
tivities 


“(a) ASSISTANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COUNTERPROLIFERATION ACTIVITIES.—Subject 
to the limitations and requirements provided 
in this section, in order to support inter- 
national activities with respect to the non- 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
and their delivery systems, the Secretary of 
Defense, under the guidance of the President, 
may provide the assistance specified in sub- 
section (b). 

(b) ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH ASSISTANCE MAY 
BE PROVIDED.—The following activities are 
authorized under this section: 

"(1) Support of nonproliferation monitor- 
ing programs, nonproliferation inspection 
programs, and nonproliferation compliance 
programs, to include— 

“(AJ support of the United Nations Special 
Commission on Iraq for its inspection and 
long-term monitoring activities; and 

“(B) support of activities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency that are de- 
signed to ensure more effective safeguards 
against nuclear proliferation and more ag- 
gressive verification of compliance with the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons of July 1, 1968. 

(2) Monitoring and control of transfers of 
weapons of mass destruction, related tech- 
nologies, and other sensitive goods and tech- 
nologies. 

“(3) Efforts to improve international co- 
operation in monitoring of nuclear weapons 
proliferation, nuclear security, and nuclear 
safety projects to combat the threat of nu- 
clear theft, terrorism, or accidents, to in- 
clude— 

“(A) collaborative activities such as joint 
emergency response exercises, technical as- 
sistance, and training; and 

“(B) joint technical projects and improved 
intelligence sharing. 

(4) Efforts to improve international capa- 
bilities and cooperation in deterring and re- 
sponding to terrorism, theft, and prolifera- 
tion involving weapons of mass destruction. 

“(c) COORDINATION.—The President shall 
coordinate the activities described in sub- 
section (b) with those authorized in section 
504 of the Freedom for Russia and Emerging 
Eurasian Democracies and Open Markets 
Support Act (Public Law 102-511; 22 U.S.C. 
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(d) SOURCES OF ASSISTANCE.—Supplies and 
equipment provided as assistance under this 
section may be provided, by loan or dona- 
tion, from existing stocks of the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Energy. 
“(e) PRIOR NOTICE TO CONGRESS.—Not less 
than 15 days before providing assistance 
under this section, the Secretary of Defense 
shall transmit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees a report on the proposed 


‘assistance. Each report shall specify— 
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(1) the forms of assistance the Secretary 
of defense proposes to provide; 

*(2) the recipient of the proposed assist- 
ance; 

‘(3) the proposed involvement of United 
States Government departments and agen- 
cies in providing such assistance; and 

“(4) the amount of funds proposed to be ob- 
ligated by the Department of Defense in 
order to provide such assistance. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

*(1) The term ‘weapons of mass destruc- 
tion’ includes nuclear, radiological, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons. 

“(2) The term ‘delivery system’ means a 
ballistic missile, manned or unmanned air 
vehicle, or cruise missile that (A) is capable 
of delivering a 500 kilograms payload to a 
range of 300 kilometers, or (B) is intended to 
deliver weapons of mass destruction regard- 
less of range or payload. 


“$416. Counterproliferation policy 


(a) PROGRAMS.—The Secretary of Defense 
may conduct counterproliferation policy re- 
search and analysis programs as described in 
subsection (b) to support the 
counterproliferation activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

“(b) COUNTERPROLIFERATION EFFORTS.— 
Such counterproliferation policy research 
and analysis may include programs intended 
to explore defense policy issues that might 
be involved in efforts to prevent and counter 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and their delivery systems. Such efforts 
include— 

“(1) enhancing United States military ca- 
pabilities to deter and respond to terrorism, 
theft and proliferation involving weapons of 
mass destruction; 

(2) cooperating in international programs 
to enhance military capabilities to deter and 
respond to terrorism, theft and proliferation 
involving weapons of mass destruction; and 

(3) otherwise contributing to Department 
of Defense capabilities to deter, identify, 
monitor and respond to such terrorism, theft 
and proliferation involving weapons of mass 
destruction. 

“(c) DESIGNATION OF COORDINATION.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall designate the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy to co- 
ordinate the research of the Department of 
Defense on countering proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and their delivery 
systems, 

“$417. Semiannual report 


‘(a) REPORT.—Not later than April 30 of 
each year, and not later than October 30 of 
each year, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the committees of Congress named 
in subsection (b) a report on the activities 
carried out under sections 415 and 416 of this 
title. Each report shall set forth for the pre- 
ceding six-month period the following: 

“(1) For activities carried out under sec- 
tion 415 of this title— 

‘(A) a description of the assistance pro- 
vided; 

“(B) the recipients of that assistance; and 

“(C) a description of the participation of 
the Department of Defense and other Federal 
agencies in providing the assistance. 

(2) For activities carried out under sec- 
tion 416 of this title— 

(A) a description of the research and anal- 
ysis carried out; 

“(B) the amounts spent for such research 
and analysis; 

“(C) the organizations that conducted the 
research and analysis; 

“(D) an explanation of the extent to which 
such research and analysis contributes to en- 
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hancing United States military capabilities 
to deter and respond to terrorism, theft, and 
proliferation involving weapons of mass de- 
struction; and 

“(E) a description of the measures being 
taken to ensure that such research and anal- 
ysis within the Department of Defense is ef- 
fectively managed and comprehensively co- 
ordinated. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES.—The 
committees of Congress to which reports 
under subsection (a) are to be submitted 
are— 

‘(1) the Committee on Armed Services, the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate; 
and 

(2) The Committee on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the House of 
Representatives." 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1994 FUNDING.—(1) In addi- 
tion to funds otherwise available, funds for 
assistance authorized under section 415 of 
title 10, United States Code (as added by sub- 
section (a)), for fiscal year 1994 shall be de- 
rived from amounts authorized in section 
301(5) and shall not exceed $25,000,000. None of 
such assistance for fiscal year 1994 may be 
provided in the form of cash contributions. 

(2) Funds for counterproliferation policy 
research and analysis programs for fiscal 
year 1994 under section 416 of title 10, United 
States Code (as added by subsection (a)), 
shall be derived from amounts appropriated 
in fiscal year 1994 for Defense-wide Activities 
and shall not exceed $6,000,000, 

(c) RESTRICTION.—Note of the funds author- 
ized in section 301(5) shall be available for 
the purposes stated in sections 415 or 416 of 
title 10, United States Code (as added by sub- 
section (a)), until 15 days after the date on 
which the Secretary of Defense has submit- 
ted to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees a report setting forth— 

(1) a description of all the activities within 
the Department of Defense that are being 
carried out or are to be carried out with the 
purposes described in section 415 and 416 of 
title 10, United States Code (as added by sub- 
section (a)); 

(2) the plan for coordinating and integrat- 
ing these activities within the Department 
of Defense; and 

(3) the plan for coordinating and integrat- 
ing these activities with those of other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The table of 
subchapters at the beginning of chapter 20 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new item: 
“TIT. Counterproliferation 415". 
SEC. 1044. REPORT REQUIREMENT. 

(a) EFFECT OF INCREASED USE OF DUAL-USE 
TECHNOLOGIES ON ABILITY TO CONTROL EX- 
PORTS.—Not later than six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to Congress a 
report assessing what effect the increased 
use of dual-use and commercial technologies 
and items by the Department of Defense 
could have on the ability of the United 
States to control adequately the export of 
sensitive dual-use and military technologies 
and items to nations to whom the receipt of 
such technologies is contrary to United 
States national security interests. 

(b) CONSULTATION.—The report required by 
subsection (a) shall be prepared in consulta- 
tion with the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COOPERSMITH, 
MR. SHARP, OR MR. ZIMMER 


At the end of subtitle C of title XXXI (page 
589, after line 17), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 3139, PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR 
ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REAC- 
TOR. 

No funds authorized pursuant to this title 
or otherwise available for fiscal year 1994 or 
any previous fiscal year for the national se- 
curity programs of the Department of En- 
ergy shall be used for the support of the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor. 

MODIFICATION TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. MEEHAN 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of subtitle A of title II (page 42, 
after line 23), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 203. REALLOCATION OF CERTAIN R&D 
FUNDS. 

(a) INCREASE IN AMOUNT FOR ARMY,—The 
amount provided in section 201 for the Army 
is hereby increased by $10,000,000, of which— 

(1) $2,000,000 {s for a study of the require- 
ments for the incorporation of an electronics 
software upgrade into the M1A2 tank; and 

(2) $8,000,000 is for Horizontal Battlefield 
Integration to expand the demonstration of 
technology interfaces needed to verify the 
compatibility of digital electronics in var- 
fous Army Combat Systems. 

(b) LIMITATION.—None of the funds de- 
scribed ín subsection (a)(2) or otherwise 
made available to the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1994 may be obligated for Hori- 
zontal Battlefield Integration until the Sec- 
retary of the Army submits to the congres- 
sional defense committees a report contain- 
ing a revised demonstration plan for that 
program. The revised plan shall include pro- 
gram milestones and funding requirements. 

(c) REDUCTION IN AMOUNT FOR DEFENSE- 
WIDE ACTIVITIES.—The amount provided in 
section 201 for Defense-wide activities is 
hereby reduced by $10,000,000, to be derived 
from amounts for acquisition of foreign 
equipment for test and‘analysis purposes. 
MODIFICATION TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MR. HALL OF TEXAS 


The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of subtitle C of title VII (page 
252, after line 13), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 736, REPORT REGARDING DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS FOR THE SALE OF PHAR- 
MACEUTICALS. 

Section 702 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 (Public 
Law 102-484; 10 U.S.C. 1079 note) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (g); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(f) ADDITIONAL REPORTS REGARDING PRO- 
GRAMS.—Not later than January 1, 1994, the 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to Con- 
gress a report containing 

(1) an evaluation of the feasibility and ad- 
visability of increasing the size of those 
areas determined by the Secretary under 
subsection (c)(2) to be adversely affected by 
the closure of a health care facility of the 
uniformed services in order to increase the 
number of persons described in such sub- 
section who will be eligible to participate in 
the demonstration project for pharma- 
ceuticals by mail or in the retail pharmacy 
network under this section; 

“(2) an evaluation of the feasibility and ad- 
visability of expanding the demonstration 
project and the retail pharmacy network 
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under this section to include all covered 
beneficiaries under chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code, including those persons 
currently excluded from participation in the 
military medical system by operation of sec- 
tion 1086(d)(1) of such title; 

(3) an estimation of the costs that would 
be incurred, and any savings that would be 
achieved by improving efficiencies of oper- 
ation, as a result of undertaking the increase 
or expansion described in paragraph (1) or 
(2); and 

“(4) such recommendations as the Sec- 
retary considers to be appropriate.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the amendments en bloc are not 
subject to a demand for a division of 
the question. 

Pursuant to the rule, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS] will be 
recognized for 10 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPENCE] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARKEY], the author of 
one of the amendments included in the 

‘en bloc amendments. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of an amendment to H.R. 
2401, Defense authorization for fiscal 
year 1994. This amendment places a 
fence around $75 million in Department 
of Defense funding for construction of a 
long-term plutonium storage facility 
in Russia. The fence comes down if the 
President certifies to Congress that the 
Ministry of Atomic Energy in Russia is 
committed to halting chemical separa- 
tion of weapon-grade plutonium, and 
that Russia is taking all practical 
steps to halt such separation at the 
earliest possible date. 

The need for this amendment is clear 
even as the administration seeks to 
add another $400 million to the existing 
$800 million assistance budget for de- 
militarization of the independent 
States of the former Soviet Union, 
Russia continues to operate a vast 
complex of facilities to produce and 
separate plutonium, one of the key in- 
gredients in nuclear weapons. 

While the United States rejected 
civil plutonium use in the early 1980’s 
as being uneconomical, environ- 
mentally damaging and an unaccept- 
able proliferation risk, and while we 
ceased production and separation of 
weapon-grade plutonium in 1988, Russia 
continues to separate plutonium from 
spent fuel for both military and civil 
purposes. The Russian nuclear min- 
istry continues to do this despite huge 
existing stockpiles of some 135 metric 
tons of weapon-grade plutonium, and 30 
tons of reactor-grade civil material. 
Despite its nominal designation as 
civil, the reactor-grade plutonium can 
also be used to make nuclear weapons. 
All this material is produced under 
conditions that fail to meet current— 
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much less truly adequate—inter- 
national standards for nuclear mate- 
rials accounting and control and envi- 
ronmentally responsible radioactive 
waste management. 

On September 2, the Department of 
Defense signed an agreement with the 
Russian Ministry of Atomic Energy 
([MINATOM] that will provide this Min- 
istry with $75 million in operating, 
construction equipment, and training 
assistance for a planned storage facil- 
ity for fissile material derived from the 
destruction of nuclear weapons. Re- 
member, this Ministry is the same out- 
fit that brought the Russian people the 
Kyshtym nuclear disaster in the Urals, 
Chernobyl, the recent Tomsk reproc- 
essing plant accident, billions of curies 
of routine radioactive releases to the 
environment, and an estimated 45,000 
nuclear weapons. 

We should not be in the business of 
subsidizing or encouraging—directly or 
indirectly—the development of a pluto- 
nium economy in Russia, or any other 
country. The recent activities of 
MINATOM are hardly encouraging 
from a nonproliferation perspective. 
The Ministry has announced ambitious 
plans for large-scale separation and use 
of plutonium in civil reactors, and is 
actively seeking agreements to extract 
additional plutonium contained in for- 
eign spent fuel. 

Even if the Russians insist that their 
antiquated production reactors must 
be kept in operation for electric power 
and district heating, either the spent 
fuel storage, the fuel cladding, or both 
can be upgraded to permit operation of 
the reactor without reprocessing of the 
spent fuel. 

From a nonproliferation perspective, 
the real issue is not the future avail- 
ability of gold-plated storage capac- 
ity—5 or more years from now—for 
whatever fraction of its warhead pluto- 
nium Russia ultimately declares is ex- 
cess to its military needs. No, today 
the real urgent nonproliferation issue 
is the prompt declaration and continu- 
ing periodic verification of all retired 
weapons and weapons-usable-material 
stocks at current storage sites and nu- 
clear production facilities in Russia, 
and in the other the independent states 
of the former USSR. In comparison 
with this task, the plutonium storage 
facility project is just not the core of 
the problem. 

I have worked with the administra- 
tion to satisfy their concerns with this 
amendment. The amendment is now in 
a form that the administration strong- 
ly supports. I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support this important 
amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to engage 
the committee chairman in a colloquy. 
Mr. Chairman, on pages 186 to 189 of 
House Report 103-200, the report ac- 
companying H.R. 2401, the Armed Serv- 
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ices Committee summarized its action 
on the operations and maintenance 
budget requests for the four military 
services. 

Under the section marked ‘in- 
creases,” these tables show a Peace- 
keeping Disaster Relief transfer entry 
to each service O&M budget for an ag- 
gregate total of $350 million. Is it your 
understanding, Mr. Chairman, that 
these entries reflect additions back 
into the each of the service O&M budg- 
ets from the peacekeeping and disaster 
relief budget request and not an alloca- 
tion of $350 million for peacekeeping 
and disaster relief activities as some 
have suggested? 

Mr. DELLUMS. If the gentleman will 
yield. the gentleman is correct. The 
committee bill as reported contains no 
funds specifically earmarked for peace- 
keeping or disaster relief activities. 

The administration request con- 
tained $350 million for those purposes. 
Instead, the committee chose to shift 
those funds to general operations and 
maintenance. Unfortunately, the com- 
mittee report on the bill has confused 
some people on what we did. Mr. Chair- 
man, the entries the gentleman men- 
tions reflect increases to each military 
service’s general O&M budget achieved 
by transferring money out of the ad- 
ministration request for peacekeeping 
and disaster relief, not into it as many 
have misconstrued. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for this important clari- 
fication. 

Mr. Chairman, | want to express my support 
for the amendment entitled “Transfer or Lease 
of Property at Department of Energy Weapon 
Production Facilities,” offered by Representa- 
tive HALL from Ohio. The amendment makes 
available to local communities equipment or 
other property no longer needed at Depart- 
ment of Energy [DOE] weapons production fa- 
cilities. For many communities, the shutdown 
or workforce realignment of a DOE facility will 
cause severe economic hardship. The Hall 
amendment seeks to ease the burden on 
these communities by allowing DOE to sell, at 
less than fair market value, equipment that 
can be beneficially reutilized by the commu- 
nity. At the Savannah River site in South 
Carolina, for example, DOE will be disposing 
of fire fighting equipment and trucks no longer 
needed to support the on-site fire station. 
Some local communities would like to pur- 
chase the equipment and trucks. One commu- 
nity in particular, Hollow Creek, desperately 
needs a replacement for its vintage 1952 
pumper firetruck. | am pleased that passage of 
the Hall amendment will, at a minimum, give 
the citizens of Hollow Creek the opportunity to 
purchase a moderately priced firetruck which 
will be of benefit to the community at large. 
This is just one example of the kind of equip- 
ment that will be made available by passage 
of the Hall amendment; there are many oth- 
ers. 

| strongly support initiatives to aid commu- 
nities adversely affected by the downsizing of 
the DOD and DOE infrastructure. Through no 
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fault of their own, the citizens of these com- 
munities are faced with redirecting their ca- 
reers after years and years of reliable employ- 
ment. In some communities the DOE weapons 
production facility has been the sole source of 
employment for 45 years. 

| thank Mr. HALL for working with me on this 
important amendment to ensure that commu- 
nities like Hollow Creek all over the country 
have a chance to purchase surplus DOE prop- 
erty at a reasonable price. | intend to work 
with representatives from Hollow Creek and 
other South Carolina communities to assist 
them in fully utilizing the opportunities offered 
through foros of this amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON], for the purposes 
of entering into a colloquy with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Military Forces and 
Personnel to engage in a colloquy re- 
garding the extension of the Uniformed 
Services Treatment Facilities. 

Mr. SKELTON. I would be happy to 
do so.-Let me point out that the com- 
mittee directed DOD to develop a man- 
aged care model as the basis for contin- 
ued use of the USTF’s in the military 
health care system. 

Mr. MEEHAN. In light of DOD’s con- 
tinued efforts to kill the USTF’s, I am 
still concerned that the Department of 
Defense may try to terminate them be- 
fore performing an accurate assess- 
ment of their cost-effectiveness. As the 
gentleman is aware, they have 4-year 
contracts, and the retirees who elect to 
receive care from a USTF are relying 
on the facilities to provide care over a 
period of time greater than 1 or 2 


years. 

Mr. SKELTON. Let me reassure the 
gentleman that the committee always 
gives highest priority to the welfare of 
beneficiaries. The committee limited 
the extension to 2 years because there 
is simply a great deal going on in 
health care and the committee wanted 
to preserve the flexibility to oversee 
the future course of the entire military 
medical system and make adjustments, 
as we do with many other important 
personnel programs. 

Mr. MEEHAN. As the gentleman 
knows, the other body has proposed to 
extend the USTF’s for 5 years. Are you 
open to considering a longer extension 
as a compromise in conference, espe- 
cially in light of the fact that DOD has 
signed 4-year participation agreements 
with these facilities and that the 
USTF’s have invested resources based 
on the agreements? 

Mr. SKELTON. Let me assure the 
gentleman that I am open to the Sen- 
ate’s arguments for a longer extension 
of the deemed status for the USTF’s. 
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Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1% minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DORNAN] for the pur- 
poses of a colloquy. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my leader for yielding the time. I 
would like to engage in a colloquy with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON]. 

As the good chairman is aware, I had 
planned to offer an amendment on the 
floor today requiring the discharge 
from our military forces of HIV-posi- 
tive servicemembers because they are 
not worldwide deployable and thereby 
pose a serious impediment to personnel 
readiness. In addition, once a member 
comes up HIV positive, their jet flying, 
paratrooper, helicopter, submarine, 
surface ship, fighting vehicle, artillery, 
rifle, and pistol days are instantly ter- 
minated. In a word, it is terribly unfair 
to the fit, the healthy men and women 
in service requiring your healthy to de- 
ploy more often. According to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, ‘This 
not only impacts readiness but also in- 
creases the deployment tempo of fully 
fit marines.”’ 

I understand, however, that the 
chairman plans hearings on this issue. 

Mr. SKELTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from California is correct. Let me reas- 
sure him that, as a result of earlier dis- 
cussions within the committee, I in- 
tend to hold hearings as soon as pos- 
sible on the readiness impact of 
nondeployables. 

Mr. DORNAN. I thank the chairman 
for his reassurance and leadership on 
this important issue of readiness. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
recently, many of my constituents and 
others could easily receive their phar- 
maceuticals at Carswell Air Force 
Base, and with very little notice, they 
were informed that a catchment area 
had been designated around Carswell. 
For those who do not know what a 
catchment area is, it is the legal 
boundary which surrounds a military 
treatment facility and is used to deter- 
mine the requirement for nonavailabil- 
ity statements for CHAMPUS bene- 
ficiaries. In other words, it is an area 
where certain citizens are deemed eli- 
gible for pharmaceuticals, and those 
outside that area were given signifi- 
cantly different treatment. 

Military retirees have been able to 
obtain pharmaceuticals at military fa- 
cilities, and therefore, not having to 
rely on Medicare. But those who had 
easy access to pharmaceuticals in the 
Carswell area have had the door closed 
on them. Those retirees and other eli- 
gible persons who are fortunate enough 
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to live within the 40-mile radius are in- 
deed privileged as they still have phar- 
maceutical benefits, but now at des- 
ignated drug stores in this catchment 
area. 

Even though an eligible retiree might 
live across the street from one of these 
drug stores, he or she has been told 
they cannot partake of the pharma- 
ceutical benefits because they do not 
have the right ZIP Codes. 

With the assurance of Chairman 
MONTOGMERY and Chairman SKELTON, 
and as recommended by the National 
VFW and the American Legion, I am 
agreeing to this en bloc amendment for 
a study of 90 days. This is necessitated 
by what I consider an erroneous cost 
estimate by the Congressional Budget 
Office. At best the CBO estimate clouds 
the issue and puts a favorable vote on 
the amendment in jeopardy. The rights 
sought in my amendment are too im- 
portant to risk an unfavorable vote and 
thereby delay indefinitely the relief I 
have sought for the veterans and retir- 
ees of our Nation. 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Levy]. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
en block amendment of H.R. 2401. 

Included in the en bloc is an amend- 
ment which would direct the inspector 
general of the Department of Defense 
to reopen investigations of a number of 
cases in which members of our Armed 
Forces were alleged to have committed 
suicide. My interest in this issue stems 
from a case I inherited from my prede- 
cessor, former Congressman Raymond 
McGrath. A young marine from the dis- 
trict I now represent was killed by gun- 
shot in a nightclub in San Salvador. 
The Naval Investigative Service called 
the incident a suicide, yet physical evi- 
dence and numerous accounts from 
members of the Marine Corps and other 
witnesses raise troubling questions. 

The efforts of my constituents to get 
answers from the Departments of Navy 
and State have attracted nationwide 
publicity. Families of 72 other alleged 
suicide victims have come forward 
with stories that have disturbing par- 
allels with that of the deceased young 
man from New York. Some of the 
lapses by Department of Defense inves- 
tigators are incredible. Evidence was 
mishandled, witnesses were ignored, 
and other serious procedural failures 
have been noted. In some instances, 
photographs taken by investigators 
clearly conflict with official findings. 

The amendment requires an inde- 
pendent review of these incidents by 
the inspector general of the Defense 
Department. The inspector general was 
established to provide an independent 
review of agency activities and oper- 
ations. The sensitivity of these par- 
ticular cases and repeated failures on 
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the part of the Defense Department in- 
vestigative agencies cries out for the 
kind of review that can only be con- 
ducted by the IG. 

One of the problems faced by the Of- 
fice of Inspector General is the enor- 
mous caseload. The purpose of this 
amendment is to indicate the priority 
we place on members of our Armed 
Forces whose deaths have not been 
properly investigated. 

Our goals are clear. We would like a 
better explanation for the cases at 
hand and an examination of the pat- 
tern of failure by Defense law enforce- 
ment agencies. Absent fundamental 
changes in these agencies, more fami- 
lies will live with terrible and nagging 
uncertainty over the death of a loved 
one. 

I want to thank my colleague from 
New Jersey, Mr. PALLONE, who has 
joined me in this endeavor and Chair- 
man DELLUMS for including the amend- 
ment in the en bloc. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the coauthor of that 
amendment, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. PALLONE]. 

Mr. PALLONE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment being 
offered by Congressman LEVY and my- 
self calls upon the inspector general of 
the Department of Defense to conduct 
a reinvestigation of any self-inflicted 
death, after January 1, 1982, while the 
serviceman was on active duty, if there 
are allegations of incomplete or inad- 
equate initial investigation and if the 
family makes the request. 

For the last several years our atten- 
tion has been drawn to repeated stories 
of flawed criminal investigations with- 
in the armed services. 

Story after story has appeared detail- 
ing those stories that have grabbed the 
attention of the American public: 
Tailhook, the USS Jowa explosion and 
others. 

But what happens when an American 
family experiences a tragedy: The un- 
expected death of their son or daughter 
in the military—and compounding that 
tragedy, an investigation that results 
in a finding that the death was self-in- 
flicted? 

Then, as the family receives informa- 
tion from various sources, questions 
begin to arise. Why were there no fin- 
gerprints on the gun? Why was he 
bruised all over? Why was he bound? 
Why was there no nitrate on his hands? 
Why was the person with their son not 
immediately tested? Why were his wal- 
let and personal belongings missing? 

But no one answers the questions. No 
one acknowledges that the questions 
are bona fide. No one is able or willing 
to respond. Request after request is 
made by the family under various acts. 
First they are patronized, then they 
are ignored. 

Finally the official reports are re- 
ceived, some including the photos of 
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the death scene and the autopsy 
photos, if the family has requested 
them—only to discover there are even 
more questions. 

These families develop suspicions, 
and over a long period of time they go 
back and forth between belief that 
there was a coverup of some sort or 
that the investigators were simply in- 
competent. 

So far, the military investigators re- 
sponse to this is to say that the fami- 
lies are in denial. The military says 
that these families simply cannot ac- 
cept the fact that their sons killed 
themselves. Go home, the families are 
told, and forget your questions. 

Well, let me tell you that I have 
grave doubts about many of the cases 
brought to my attention—and two of 
them are from my congressional dis- 
trict. One constituent, a 27-year-old 
marine, had just come out of Officers 
Candidate School and finished No. 1 in 
his class. He died at Camp Pendleton, 
where nine young men have allegedly 
committed suicide in the last 18 
months. 

One of my questions is whether we 
are really having an increase in the 
number of suicides or whether these 
are homicides that are not properly in- 
vestigated because of understaffing or 
inexperience? How will we know with- 
out looking at the cases where ques- 
tions exist? 

If no one at DOD is willing to look 
into each of the investigations where 
questions have been raised that most 
certainly are not frivolous, how do we 
know, how do the parents know, ex- 
actly what quality of investigation pre- 
vailed after these young people died? 

Mrs. Jakovic, my constituent, has 
become one of several mothers across 
the country who are organizing the ef- 
fort to obtain reinvestigations into the 
deaths of their children. These families 
need your support of this amendment, 
which does not require additional fund- 
ing. 

Certainly throughout DOD and the 
armed services there is the ability to 
absorb a reinvestigation of these cases. 
Further, other Departments, such as 
the Department of Justice, are well 
able to perform expert services in pa- 
thology and ballistics. 

This amendment will provide assur- 
ance to families that their questions 
will be answered and further, provide 
immediate insight into the integrity of 
military investigations—the product of 
which may be of lasting benefit to fu- 
ture investigations. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of one particular aspect of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MCCLOSKEY] which 
puts the Congress on record in support 
of the U.S. Government’s longstanding 
policy of treating the export of space 
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launch vehicle technology as restric- 
tively as its identical military twin— 
ballistic missile-related exports. I firm- 
ly believe that passage of this amend- 
ment is the very least Congress should 
do given the misguided efforts of some 
State Department officials to have 
President Clinton loosen existing mis- 
sile and nuclear nonproliferation con- 
trols. 

Mr. Chairman, last week, in response to 
earlier congressional and press objections to 
relaxing existing controls on dangerous nu- 
clear and rocket technology, Vice President 
GORE personally intervened and temporarily 
blocked any changes from being made to ex- 
isting U.S. nonproliferation policy. However, 
this pause did not last long. Just yesterday, 
the President announced, during his speech to 
the United Nations General Assembly in New 
York, that he had approved the new policy 
recommendations being pushed by the State 
Department. 

Passage of this amendment on space 


launch vehicle [SLV] controls, which is quite 


similar to an amendment sponsored by Sen- 
ator BINGAMAN and added to the Senate ver- 
sion of the fiscal year 1994 Department of De- 
fense authorization bill, is a modest, but useful 
step in the right direction. | should state, how- 
ever, that since the administration has chosen 
to adopt these policy changes, despite the 
continued misgivings that | and other Mem- 
bers have expressed, | will seek, during the 
conference committee’s deliberations on this 
bill, to add more restrictive provisions to guard 
against the clear dangers these changes 
threaten. 

What am | talking about? Mr. Chairman, at 
the heart of U.S. missile and nuclear non- 
proliferation policy has been a recognition of 
the need to clearly differentiate between activi- 
ties that are dangerous and those that are not, 
and activities that are profitable and those that 
are not. Unfortunately, the State Department's 
recommendations would fuzz up these distinc- 
tions with potentially disastrous consequences 
for United States and allied security. 

U.S. nuclear cooperation, for example, has 
long emphasized activities relating to reactors 
that do not use weapons usable uranium or 
plutonium over activities relating to reactors 
that do. The reason why is simple: The mere 
possession of nuclear weapons usable mate- 
rials brings a nation within days of having a 
nuclear bomb. Similarly, U.S. space coopera- 
tion has always drawn the line where the Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime [MTCR] 
does—in denying additional nations the means 
to deliver nuclear weapons over great dis- 
tances. 

Thus, it has been our policy not to increase 
the number of nations acquiring space launch 
vehicles or large sounding rockets since such 
rockets are indistinguishable from intermediate 
or intercontinental range ballistic missiles. In- 
deed, the only SLV cooperation the United 
States has engaged in to date was both be- 
fore the MTCR’s creation and with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China [PRC] or Russia, who 
are already recognized nuclear weapon states 
under the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty 
[NPT]. 

In both the rocket and nuclear cases, the 
safeguards logic of our existing nonprolifera- 
tion policy has been clear. Because nuclear 
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activities associated with the production or use 
of weapons usable plutonium and uranium 
and rocket activities associated with SLVs or 
large sounding rockets brings nations so close 
to having nuclear weapons and ballistic mis- 
siles, neither are safe or safeguardable. Safe- 
guards, after all, must provide time warning of 
a diversion of a safe activity to a dangerous 
one. 

By this standard, monitoring only becomes a 
safeguard if it can detect a diversion in 
enough time to allow us to prevent the diver- 
sion from being completed. How much time is 
this? A useful definition was provided in the 
1946 Acheson-Lilienthal report on the Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy, which esti- 
mated that “sufficient warning” meant at least 
a year or more. Judging from our slow re- 
sponse to Iraq's and North Korea’s prolifera- 
tion activities, a year’s worth of warning seems 
the very minimum we need. 

In the case of nuclear activities involving 
weapons usable uranium or plutonium or 
SLV's and large sounding rockets, diversions 
to nuclear weapons or long-range or inter- 
continental ballistic missiles [ICBM's] are 
measured in days, not years. By the time you 
detected a diversion, assuming you were luck- 
ily enough to do so, it would be too late to do 
anything effective to stop it. It would be a fait 
accomplis. 

Reinforcing the safeguards logic of our cur- 
rent nonproliferation aversion to dangerous 
rocket and nuclear activities is simple econom- 
ics. It turns out that both the production or use 
of nuclear weapons usable uranium and pluto- 
nium and starting a totally new SLV program 
are sure-fire money losers. As was noted in a 
recent editorial published in the Christian 
Science Monitor by a former senior Pentagon 
Official: 

Studies last year by the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the RAND Corporation concluded 
that initiating new ‘‘peaceful’’ SLV pro- 
grams is a sure-fire money loser for any na- 
tion not already launching commercial sat- 
ellites. * * * Dangerous “‘civil’’ nuclear ac- 
tivities *** are no different. * * * The 
world is already awash with civil uranium 
enrichment capacity and trying to use high- 
ly toxic plutonium instead of cheap, safe 
uranium as reactor fuel is like trying to 
make quick money fueling autos with high 
sulfur coal. 

Brian Chow, the Rand author of a detailed 
study completed for the Defense Department 
entitled “Emerging National Space Launch 
Programs: Economics and Safeguards,” drove 
this same point home concerning SLV exports 
in a recent editorial in the Wall Street Journal: 

Last month President Clinton persuaded 
Saudi Arabia to purchase $6 billion in new 
passenger jets from Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas. The economic benefits of exporting 
space launch technology are not anywhere 
near as large. Considering the competition 
from Russia, the European Space Agency, 
Japan and others, the American share of 
space launch technology sales is unlikely to 
exceed $200 million a year. It would take 30 
years of such sales to equal what we just 
achieved with that single aircraft sale. Fur- 
thermore, after other countries succeed in 
developing their own space launch capabil- 
ity, they will no longer ask the U.S. for 
launch services. 

It is this economic and safeguards logic that 
the State Department, with the support of 
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former State Department Under Secretary 
Frank Wisner, now at the Defense Depart- 
ment, would change. The State Department's 
efforts to modify the underlying logic of our 
missile and nuclear nonproliferation policy are 
hardly new. As was noted by Senator BINGA- 
MAN when he introduced the Senate version of 
the SLV resolution now included in the 
McCLOSKEY amendment, a State Department 
report to Congress in 1989 suggested the pos- 
sibility of the United States aiding emerging 
space launch programs. It was opposition to 
this suggestion, the Senator noted, that en- 
couraged him to author the missile technology 
control provisions that were ultimately adopted 
as part of the Defense Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1991 (Public Law 101-510), which 
required the United States to treat exports of 
SLV technology as restrictively as those relat- 
ing to ballistic missiles. 

Apparently, the State Department bureauc- 
racy did not get the message. Just last year, 
during the Bush administration, officials from 
State suggested some of the key relaxations 
of U.S. nonproliferation policy now having 
been adopted by President Clinton. Fortu- 
nately, the Defense Department resisted these 
ideas and they were put aside when National 
Security Directive 70, President Bush's direc- 
tive on U.S. nonproliferation policy, was an- 
nounced in July 1992. 

But the State Department did not give up. In 
fact, | understand that in the fall after the elec- 
tion, the State Department again revised its 
nonproliferation ideas for consideration by the 
Clinton administration. And, with the nomina- 
tion of Under Secretary of Defense Frank 
Wisner, unanimous interagency support was 
virtually guaranteed. 

What precisely are these changes? In the 
missile technology area, instead of making it 
necessary for new members of the MTCR to 
give up any large missile or rocket develop- 
ment effort, the Clinton policy would allow na- 
tions to become members of the MTCR even 
if they pursued such programs so long as 
these programs were deemed not to be for of- 
fensive purposes. Second, and related, in- 
stead of discouraging nations from developing 
large sounding rockets and SLV programs, the 
new Clinton policy would ratchet U.S. con- 
cerns back to a skeptical attitude with case- 
by-case review of applications for U.S. assist- 
ance to such programs. Third, and finally, the 
proposed Clinton policy would offer coopera- 
tion with the United States on such large rock- 
et programs as an incentive to get nations in- 
terested in joining the MTCR. 

In the nuclear field, the changes to U.S. pol- 
icy are no less significant. These were high- 
lighted in a State Department paper handed to 
foreign governments several months ago and 
in a White House press release issued Sep- 
tember 11 and later withdrawn but not contra- 
dicted as mistaken. First, the United States 
would no longer be concerned about other na- 
tions producing or using weapons usable ura- 
nium and plutonium for civilian purposes so 
long as these nations were located in regions 
deemed by the administration to be stable and 
the activities were monitored by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency [IAEA]. Sec- 
ond, the United States would commit up-front 
to hand over its excess weapons plutonium 
and highly enriched uranium along with its ex- 
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cess bomb components to the IAEA for safe- 
guarding, even though the necessary technical 
measures to permit international safeguarding 
of this material has yet to be developed. 

All of these changes are quite disturbing. 
First, as difficult as it is to safeguard weapons 
usable uranium and plutonium, it is incompre- 
hensible that anyone would propose to have 
the IAEA safeguard U.S. nuclear materials in 
the form of nuclear weapon components, such 
as pits. This is reckless. In fact, critical nuclear 
weapon design information is visibly available 
simply by looking at how we shape our nu- 
clear weapons materials to make nuclear 
weapon pits. 

This is not the sort of information we want 
non-nuclear weapons state members of IAEA 
to have access to. Yet, it would be more dif- 
ficult to keep this information from them in an 
organization that is so clearly dedicated to the 
principle of equal treatment of all members. In- 
deed, Iran, a nation that the Honorable James 
Woolsey, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
has publicly testified is working to develop nu- 
clear weapons, is on the IAEA's Board of Gov- 
emors. 

Second, it makes no sense to indulge or 
allow our friends to engage in uneconomical 
civil nuclear activities involving the production 
or use of weapons usable uranium or pluto- 
nium when we are trying to get all the world’s 
other nations to avoid these activities alto- 
gether. This is doubly so when there is no 
technical means to safeguard such activities. 
Trying to argue otherwise for our friends in 
stable regions is a delusion. 

Finally, the administration’s professed will- 
ingness to entrust so much to the IAEA belies 
any sound understanding of that organization's 
key weaknesses. It is far behind in meeting its 
safeguarding responsibilities for safe activities 
and yet is overly eager to educate Iranians 
and other questionable members in sensitive 
nuclear fuel cycle activities. Rather than get 
this agency into more dangerous duties, we 
ought to be disciplining it to live up to its cur- 
rent list of responsibilities. 

As for the administration's missile rec- 
ommendations, these too leave much to be 
desired. In fact, the Washington Post and the 
widely respected industry publications Space 
News and Jane's Defense Weekly have raised 
serious and legitimate questions about PRD- 
8 in recent editorials and analysis. The edi- 
torial that ran in Space News was most telling. 
As it noted: 

* * * those behind a policy shift want to 
show friendship to other nations as a means 
of encouraging democracy and convincing 
them to join in nonproliferation efforts. Sell- 
ing launch technology as a friendly gesture 
reflects inexcusable naivete about defense 
matters on the part of these public servants. 

The argument, of course, is that the United 
States will only help MTCR members on the 
development of ICBM-capable rockets who 
are truly trustworthy. The problem with this 
supposition is that other MTCR members likely 
will not share our views as to who is and isn’t 
trustworthy; the PRC, Russia, and other 
MTCR countries will be free to adopt their own 
view of what constitutes a trustworthy nation 
and will follow our lead in establishing cooper- 
ative relationships with these nations to devel- 
opment SLV’s. 
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There is also the problem of undermining 
what few clear successes we have had in the 
missile nonproliferation field. The Washington 
Post editorial rightly noted that United States 
policy succeeded in getting South Africa, Tai- 
wan, and Argentina all to drop their plans for 
so-called peaceful SLV's and that only by 
sticking to our principles concerning the inter- 
changeability of SLV'’s and ballistic missiles 
were we able to get the Russians to agree to 
drop, albeit rather late in the game, their SLV 
cooperation with India. The Indians have con- 
tinued their program, of course, but just re- 
cently their program suffered a test-launch fail- 
ure that clearly suggests just how important 
foreign rocket assistance is. What will happen 
when we bring Argentina, India, South Africa, 
and Brazil into the MTCR, as Clinton adminis- 
tration officials have claimed they want to do? 
Many officials in these countries still want to 
develop large rockets. Will the United States 
refuse to assist them because we consider 
them untrustworthy—after we support their en- 
trance into the MTCR? And if we do, on what 
grounds will we be able to prevent other 
MTCR members from assisting these nations? 

Mr. Chairman, these are important ques- 
tions that the administration and Congress 
should answer before any change is made in 
existing nonproliferation policy. Adoption by 
the House of this modest amendment con- 
cerning SLV issues is, | believe, the best way 
to register congressional concerns about Pres- 
idential Review Directive No. 8 [PRD-8] and 
to encourage the administration to consult with 
interested members in earnest not only on the 
SLV dimensions of their proposed policy initia- 
tive, but the nuclear ones as well. 

In an effort to help inform other Members of 
the House and the American public on this 
critical issue, | have included copies of various 
articles and other materials that | have found 
useful and insightful. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. I 
thank the chairman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to explain that 
I will not be offering the amendment 
for which I was given permission by the 
Committee on Rules regarding the 
ground wave emergency network. I 
think there is a waste of money there. 
But that amendment was dealt with by 
the Senate in a way that would affirm 
the vote. It did not seem to me it 
would be a productive use of the time 
of the House to take up that effort 
here, especially since I understand 
some people concerned with this are 
going to be dealing with it as a finan- 
cial matter in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

So, therefore, I am explaining, albeit 
tersely, why I will not be offering that 
amendment. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 1% minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] for a colloquy. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to engage 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Readiness Subcommittee in a brief col- 
loquy concerning the provision of fam- 
ily advocacy services to military per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, will be 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HuTrTo], 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be happy to engage in a colloquy with 
the gentleman from California on a 
subject that is of such importance. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. We are all aware 
of the tremendous pressures which are 
placed on military families today, and 
the need for programs to assist families 
to cope with such pressures. I want to 
discuss the value of just such a pro- 
gram which has been successfully im- 
plemented throughout the Marine 
Corps. 

In fiscal year 1992, Congress appro- 
priated funds to expand the new Parent 
Support Program, a 2-year-old pilot 
program aimed at preventing child and 
spouse abuse at Camp Pendleton. The 
Camp Pendleton program operated in 
direct collaboration with Children’s 
Hospital of San Diego. 

Today, the NPSP is fully operational 
at all 18 major Marine bases, reaching 
the families where child and spouse 
abuse are most likely to occur. The 
Commandant has indicated that the 
program’s services have received high 
praise from Marine Corps commanders, 
active duty personnel, and family 
members. However, shrinking dollars 
and operating budgets make it difficult 
for the marines to continue funding 
this effort. In light of the program’s 
continued demonstrated value and suc- 
cess, I would like to work with you and 
Mr. DELLUMS to ensure that the fiscal 
year 1995 authorization bill adequately 
supports the funding necessary for the 
program. 

Mr. HUTTO. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California about the im- 
portance of child abuse prevention pro- 
grams to the Armed Forces, and I am 
also aware of the New Parent Support 
Program's implementation and success 
throughout the U.S. Marine Corps. 
However, I must point out that this 
type of program has applicability to 
the other branches of the military 
services. After all, more than 50 per- 
cent of the forces are now married. I 
would be happy to work with the gen- 
tleman from California to ensure this 
program is adequately supported. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. HOAGLAND]. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do 
appreciate the gentleman yielding this 
time to me. 

The Rules Committee has allowed an 
amendment that I requested that 
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would strike section 942 beginning on 
page 311. 

Now, I intend not to offer that 
amendment today, but let me tell you 
why the amendment is bad policy and 
why it is a bad thing. 

The amendment provides, and I have 
a copy of the bill right here, that the 
U.S. Space Command, which is located 
in Colorado may not be merged with 
the U.S. Strategic Command for the 
rest of this year and for the rest of 
next year, and further that no element 
or component of the Space Command 
located in Colorado can be transferred 
to the Strategic Command. 

Now, let me tell you the reason for 
that provision in the bill, inserted as I 
understand it by Members of the Colo- 
rado delegation, is in response to Gen. 
Colin Powell’s report, the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff report on 
“Roles, Missions and Functions in the 
Armed Forces,’’ which recommends 
that there could be considerable econo- 
mies saved by studying the possibility 
of merging the Space Command with 
the Strategic Command. 

This report recommends that at least 
a study be made of that because there 
might be major economies associated 
with merging those two commands. 

Now, the effect of this provision is to 
take away from the Pentagon the au- 
thority to change these command 
structures. 

Now, I think that is bad policy. This 
response is made by the Colorado dele- 
gation in order to try to preserve in 
Colorado a command that has been 
there for a long time. It is understand- 
able that the Colorado delegation 
should try to do that, but command de- 
cisions, where they are to be located, 
whether they are to be merged, what 
the size of them is to be, have tradi- 
tionally been made by the Pentagon. 
They have never been made by this 
body or by the Senate. It has never 
been in statute. Command decisions 
have long been made by the Pentagon 
and I think they should stay there, be- 
cause they are best able to evaluate 
the most economically way of organiz- 
ing our armed services. 

So the effect of this amendment is to 
yield segments of Congress that have a 
personal interest in maintaining a 
command in one place or another and 
to undermine the basic principles of 
our base closing strategy and philoso- 
phy, which is to vest with an impartial 
commission decisions of this sort, be- 
cause they are more likely to be in the 
best interests of the country. 

Now, let me emphasize that if this 
makes it all the way through into law, 
and I think it is not going to because of 
opposition in the Senate, this would 
create a new standard of congressional 
competence that all of us will be re- 
quired to abide by. Each of us that has 
a command would be expected to put 
language in law prohibiting movement 
of that command anywhere else. 
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The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
DURBIN). The time of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. HOAGLAND] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman has the right under the rule 
to move to strike the last word for an 
additional 5 minutes of debate time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
for the purpose of allowing the gen- 
tleman to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
additional time to me. 

Now, the basic problem with this ap- 
proach, as I indicated before, is that it 
erects a new standard of congressional 
competence. It would require all of us 
that have commands in our districts to 
insert language protecting those com- 
mands from transfer or shrinkage by 
the Pentagon. 

It also would put all of us with bases 
in our districts under the standard of 
putting a moratorium on having any of 
the bases closed or moved anywhere 
else in the country. It is not good pol- 
icy. Decisions of this sort should be left 
with the appropriate authority. 

Now, this issue was dealt within the 
Senate extensively. Senator Exon and 
Senator BROWN debated this on the 
floor of the Senate, negotiated in pri- 
vate, and finally executed a letter 
signed by Senator BROWN and Senator 
CAMPBELL on behalf of Colorado and 
Senator EXON on behalf of Nebraska, a 
letter to Secretary ASPIN calling on 
the Pentagon before it makes a deci- 
sion about the Space Command to con- 
sult thoroughly with Canada so that its 
interest can be represented. 

I will insert a copy of this letter im- 
mediately following my remarks. 

Now, it is my understanding that this 
is very likely to be deleted in con- 
ference. Rather than put this issue to a 
vote here and consume at least 30 addi- 
tional minutes of time and with consid- 
erable confidence that this bad policy 
will not be adopted in conference, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me, and I will not be offering the 
amendment allowed by the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the letter re- 
ferred to earlier, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 14, 1993. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY ASPIN: As the Defense De- 
partment formulates its final report on a 
possible move or merger of U.S. Space Com- 
mand and U.S. Strategic Forces Command, it 
is especially important that the government 
of Canada be thoroughly consulted. For thir- 
ty-five years, the bilateral agreement estab- 
lishing the North American Aerospace De- 
fense Command (NORAD) has served as the 
cornerstone of North American defense, As 
you know, plans for merger, without con- 
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sultation, could cause significant disruption 
in this important relationship. 

Consequently, we ask that Canada be con- 
sulted specifically on any proposed func- 
tional or operational transfers as well as the 
effect of any proposed merger of the two 
commands on existing agreements or prac- 
tices of the two countries in defending the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Furthermore, as you formulate a final re- 
port on the study, we ask that you include in 
it: 

(a) all of the costs, including potential en- 
vironmental costs, that would be incurred 
through relocation of U.S. Space Command 
or any of its elements, functions or missions; 
and 

(b) the result of consultations with the 
government of Canada, and the effect of such 
a merger on the defense agreements and 
practices of the two countries. 

Thanks in advance for your assistance in 
this effort. 

Sincerely, 

HANK BROWN, 
U.S. Senator. 

BEN NIGHTHORSE 
CAMPBELL, 
U.S. Senator. 

JIM EXON, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOAGLAND. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
just would point out that one of the 
reasons we put this in is the basic dif- 
ference between SPACECOM and 
STRATCOM. Obviously, they do have 
different functions, and there was some 
concern about that. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
additional time to me. 

This is not in my district and nobody 
was trying to pull a fast one. 

Obviously where this came from was 
the Joint Chiefs review, as the gen- 
tleman pointed out. 

But one of the great concerns is 
SPACECOM provides many benefits, 
such as Intelligence, navigation, 
weather communications, and 
STRATCOM consolidates all the stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons. 

Our real concern was do you want to 
mix the peaceful part of space with the 
nuclear part of space? For a very long 
time we wanted to keep a bright line 
between those two things that went 
back to the days when we all hoped 
that space would be a lot more peaceful 
and that it would be something we 
could all work together on as a planet 
to have eyes and ears there. We are not 
sure we want to put our eyes and ears 
in the peaceful part with the strategic 
nuclear weapons part. That is where 
the language came from, and we will be 
more than happy to work this out. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in opposition to the 
Hoagland amendment, which would strike sec- 
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tion 942 of the bill. This section properly 
places a moratorium on the merger of Space 
Command with Strategic Command. 

| am very troubled by a possible merger of 
Space Command [Spacecom] with Strategic 
Command [Stratcom], as suggested in the 
roles and missions study released earlier this 
year. Such a merger would raise a number of 
very basic policy issues which should be fully 
reviewed by the Congress. 

By design, Spacecom and Stratcom have 
vastly different missions. Spacecom provides 
the many benefits from space systems, such 
as intelligence, navigation, weather, and com- 
munications, while Stratcom consolidates all 
strategic nuclear weapons. Should we be mix- 
ing these fundamentally different missions? 
What would be gained by such a merger? 

Will a move of Spacecom to Stratcom, less- 
en the importance of space systems, to the 
benefit of Stratcom’s main mission, strategic 
offensive nuclear programs? Isn't this like mix- 
ing gasoline with fire? 

| am also concerned that a merger may turn 
future space funding into a cash cow for fund- 
ing strategic offensive nuclear programs. 
Throughout this debate, speaker after speaker 
has noted how the world has changed, that 
the cold war is over. The need for strategic 
nuclear weapons is vastly diminished, despite 
the arguments of those still married to cold 
war thought and rhetoric. By combining these 
two commands, the strategic nuclear portion 
may be hidden under a space cloak, yet suck- 
ing money away from space programs. 

In my mind, one would need a compelling 
reason to merge the two commands, and 
frankly, the risks do not appear to outweigh 
the benefits. In any event, this is an issue of 
major policy significance that should be fully 
reviewed and debated by the Congress. Sec- 
tion 942 merely places a moratorium on a 
possible merger and would allow the Con- 
gress to fully review such a proposal. 

Finally, it is my understanding that the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. 
Colin Powell, was quoted in “Defense News” 
on September 27 saying that this merger 
would not occur in the near future because of 
limited cost savings and the need to stimulate 
space operations. This amendment would not 
affect that decision. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge our colleagues to vote 
against the Hoagland amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman under the rule is entitled to 
make that request and will be granted 
an additional 5 minutes of debate time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HEFLEY]. 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Chairman, just in 
discussing the amendment, which I 
guess is not going to be offered right 
now, but as the amendment that the 
gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
SCHROEDER] and I put in the bill has 
been attacked somewhat here, I want 
you to know that our motivation was 
not as devious as the Senator from the 
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gentleman’s State seemed to think it 
was. 

Really, I would be opposed to this 
amendment because it simply calls for 
a 1-year moratorium on any merger of 
the Space Command and the Strategic 
Command, simply because if we were to 
do this we ought to think about it 
very, very carefully. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER] talked about some of 
the reasons not to do it, but we ought 
to go over it very, very carefully, and 
we ought to know the cost benefit 
analysis of any kind of a move such as 
that. 

Chairman Powell in his annual report 
to Congress suggested that this ought 
to be studied. 

Somehow the Senator from Nebraska 
seemed to think it was part of base 
closing. It had nothing to do with base 
closing. It simply said that it ought to 
be studied. They have studied it now, 
and in a letter received by Senator 
BROWN just a few days ago and recorded 
in the ‘‘Defense News” of September 27, 
the letter stated that he noted his re- 
view of interim results to the year-long 
study did not convince him that the 
` proposed merger is a good idea, and in 
fact the headline of this article says, 
“DOD Nixes the Merger of U.S. Nuclear 
and Space Commands,’’ and for many 
of the same reasons that the gentle- 
woman from Colorado (Mrs. 
SCHRODEDER] stated. 

So I think that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
HOAGLAND], were it offered, would not 
be appropriate at this point, and I am 
pleased. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me just say that another 
project in the great State of Colorado 
is $40 million for a breast cancer re- 
search facility at the Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital, but if you looked at 
the bill you would not recognize it as 
being there because they have given six 
criteria that have to be used in order 
to place this facility someplace in the 
United States, but if you add up all six 
of the criteria, it is only one hospital. 
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One hospital, and that is the Fitz- 
simmons Hospital in the State of Colo- 
rado very close to the gentlewoman 
from Colorado's district, $40 million. 

Now we had an amendment in the 
Committee on Rules which would say 
that we would allow this to go forward 
if the Defense Department thought it 
was necessary, and it would allow the 
Secretary of Defense to decide where it 
should be placed. But the people on the 
Committee on Rules, I suspect, under 
some pressure, would not allow my 
amendment to come to the floor so 
that the language in the bill will only 
allow this $40 million facility which 
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was never approved by the Defense De- 
partment, never asked for by the ad- 
ministration, can only go closely to 
the gentlewoman from Colorado’s dis- 
trict. 

Now I would just like to say to my 
colleagues that we talk about pork 
around here all the time, but this is 
really ridiculous because she disguised 
it with six criteria instead of saying, 
“Let's put it into the Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital.” This is deviousness of 
the highest sort. 

And I would like to say to my col- 
leagues this is not the sort of thing 
that we ought to be doing around here, 
and I would say to the gentlewoman 
from Colorado, “If you want this facil- 
ity, go to the Defense Department, get 
their approval. Ask the administration 
if they think it’s necessary before you 
stick $40 million in here and disguise it 
with six criteria that the American 
people don’t understand.” 

Let us put it someplace in this coun- 
try, if it is necessary, and let the De- 
fense Department decide where it goes 
instead of sticking it into her area. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Colorado. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina for being a gentleman. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
point out that the criteria in here fit 
the eight Army hospitals that are 
there. What the criteria are, are deal- 
ing with the building, dealing with the 
laboratory, to make sure these funds 
are not ripped off, and it also talks 
about having someone that is tied into 
the Indian health, the veterans and 
DOD health to try and be very effi- 
cient. These are not directing it to any 
hospital. 

I assure people I know how to spell 
Colorado. It is not there, and I say, “If 
you don’t believe it, read on pages 71 
and 72; that’s where it’s laid out,” and 
this is mainly to make sure that this 
money goes to catching up women's 
health which has long been neglected. 

Mr. Chairman, women have twice the 
incidence of cancer that were in the 
military than those who were not. This 
has been ignored by DOD, by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and by Indian 
health, and this is trying to centralize 
it and put it in a catch-up. But it al- 
lows any of the Army hospitals to 
come forward, and, if anyone has any 
question, please come over. I will show 
it to them in the bill. It is written as 
generically as possible, and that is 
what I have always done. I have always 
been for women’s health. It has never 
been in my district. 

I must say I think what the issue is 
that nobody wants to say that they are 
against women’s health. They are try- 
ing to make it another issue, and that 
saddens me. But I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. SPENCE] for 
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being a gentleman and letting me an- 
swer. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Horn]. 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to insert in the RECORD material con- 
cerning the national defense authoriza- 
tion bill. In doing this I want to thank 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS], thank the 
gentlewoman from Colorado ([Mrs. 
SCHROEDER], the chairman of the rel- 
evant subcommittee, for including in 
this legislation the law enforcement 
proposal whereby involuntarily retired 
members of the services would have an 
opportunity to work for local police 
and sheriffs’ offices, especially in high 
crime areas. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a defense con- 
version proposal. We have dedicated 
men and women of all races and 
ethnicities, and it is very important 
that this go through. 


FEDERAL HELP TO FIGHT CRIME 
ON THE STREETS 


Mr. HORN. Mr. Chairman, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 2401, the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1994. 
Section 1332 of this legislation expands on the 
Troops to Teachers Program contained in Fis- 
cal Year 1993 National Defense Authorization 
Act to include support for the recruitment and 
hiring of law enforcement and health care 
workers. This language incorporates provi- 
sions from two bills, H.R. 1245 by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. WYNN] and, my leg- 
islation, H.R. 2474, the Community Security 
Act in which | was joined in a bipartisan coali- 
tion by Mr. TOWNS, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. HOBSON, 
Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. MCKEON, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. TORRES, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. UPTON, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

We believe this section will expand on an 
already successful program to channel mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who are being sep- 
arated into areas that directly benefit our com- 
munities—namely law enforcement and health 
care. President Clinton's recently announced 
crime initiative contains a section to provide 
for the retraining of up to 1,500 veterans who 
are leaving the military for jobs with State and 
local police departments. Section 1332 begins 
this process. 

| wish to thank the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado [Mrs. SCHROEDER] the chairman of the 
Research and Technology Subcommittee and 
Mr. DELLUMS, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, and the com- 
mittee for including this needed program in 
this year’s authorization bill. 

Mr. Chairman, | ask consent to insert in the 
RECORD, the report language on the bill, a col- 
umn from the Los Angeles Times on H.R. 
2474, and various resolutions of endorsement 
from mayors and representatives of retired 
military personnel, veterans, and national and 
local police and sheriffs organizations. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 


(Report of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, House of Representatives on H.R. 
2401) 

SECTION 1332—PROGRAMS TO PLACE SEPARATED 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES IN EMPLOY- 
MENT POSITIONS WITH LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES AND HEALTH CARE PROVIDERS 


This section would incorporate statutory 
language, based on H.R. 1245 and H.R, 2474, to 
expand the “troops to teachers” program to 
also include support for the recruitment and 
hiring of law enforcement and health care 
workers. 

The committee directs the department to 
coordinate implementation of this program 
with the Justice Department and the Presi- 
dent’s Domestic Policy Council and rec- 
ommends that emphasis be placed on place- 
ment of law enforcement officers recruited 
under this program in high-crime areas 
where a shortage of police officers exists. 
{From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 19, 1993] 

TROOPS TO COPS: IMAGINATIVE PROPOSAL 


The story is the same, be it set in the inner 
city or a suburb, Kids can’t walk to school 
without fear. Their parents dare not use a 
bank ATM at night or drive a nice auto- 
mobile that might tempt carjackers. Where 
are the police? 

Most Americans want more cops, but few 
municipalities can afford to expand their po- 
lice departments because of budget deficits, 
state funding cuts and a national economy 
that refuses to rebound strongly. Meanwhile, 
crime takes no vacation. 

Congress can put more officers on patrol, 
and reduce unemployment, by encouraging 
military police officers who become casual- 
ties of defense cuts to go into civilian law 
enforcement. This novel ‘‘troops-to-cops’’ 
proposal, by Rep. Steve Horn (R-Long 
Beach), is now a part of the House defense 
authorization bill. The details—including the 
major hurdle, the cost—have yet to be 
worked out. But, in theory, the measure 
could remedy a couple of problems. 

Thousands of dedicated men and women 
expect to be forced out of the armed services 
because the Clinton Administration has pro- 
posed drastic cuts in the 1994 military budg- 
et. They will need jobs at a time when cut- 
backs prevail in both the public and private 
sectors. 

The troops-to-cops proposal would encour- 
age military police officers and others with 
military law enforcement experience to work 
for state and local police departments. The 
feds wouldn’t pay for training in local police 
academies (that training is an important ele- 
ment that would still be required), but Wash- 
ington would subsidize the salaries of the 
new officers for five years. Clearly, those 
subsidies would help hard-pressed cities like 
Los Angeles, 

The federal government would pay 50% of 
the new officers’ salaries in the first year, 
40% the second year, 30% the third, 20% the 
fourth and 10% the fifth. That’s a bargain for 
the scared folks back home. 

The program would also help military per- 
sonnel who have health care experience. 
They could qualify for local public service 
jobs such as emergency medical technicians’, 
and the federal government would subsidize 
their salaries. 

The troops-to-cops program isn't the only 
worthy police proposal in Washington. The 
Clinton Administration’s National Service 
Act will encourage young Americans to sign 
up for four-year stints at their local police 
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departments in exchange for federal scholar- 
ships. Current funding will allow the hiring 
of several thousand police officers during the 
next four years. 

Neither of these measures will provide 
enough cops to make a colossal difference; 
and officers by themselves cannot solve the 
manifold problem of crime in America. But 
as emblems of Washington's concern and of 
national priorities, these proposals are use- 
ful and imaginative tools that absolutely de- 
serve support. 

CITY OF LOS ANGELES, 
July 29, 1993. 
Hon. STEVE HORN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. Horn: I would like to offer my 
strong support for the early enactment of 
the Community Security Act of 1993 (H.R. 
2474) which you have introduced in Congress. 
It addresses both the need to transition mili- 
tary personnel into civilian jobs as well as 
the public need to get more police officers on 
the streets of our cities, 

As I stated in my campaign for Mayor of 
Los Angeles, there can be no economic recov- 
ery in our city without the promise of phys- 
ical safety. Businesses will only locate and 
stay in Los Angeles if they can feel reason- 
ably sure that their employees and cus- 
tomers will be safe. Residents will only live 
and conduct business in the City so long as 
they and their families can count on the 
same level of safety. And without new busi- 
ness activity, our tax base will continue to 
shrink and our citizens will continue to suf- 
fer. 

That is why I have set a goal of putting 
3,000 additional police officers on the streets 
of Los Angeles over the next four years. I be- 
lieve that your legislation would help us ac- 
complish this goal, and therefore I would 
urge others to support your initiative. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD RIORDAN, 
Mayor. 
CITY OF LONG BEACH, 
September 7, 1993. 
Hon. STEVE HORN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: The City of 
Long Beach is in support of your proposal, 
contained in the Fiscal Year 1994 National 
Defense Authorization Bill, to assist mili- 
tary personnel laid off due to defense cut- 
backs to obtain jobs in law enforcement and 
health care professions by providing finan- 
cial assistance to local governments to hire 
these individuals. 

It is critical for the Federal government to 
provide employment assistance to military 
personnel as they return to civilian life. By 
funding these opportunities through local 
government, your proposal will assist both 
local community and individual needs. In ad- 
dition to this important proposal, the City of 
Long Beach also supports legislation to pro- 
vide direct funding to cities to hire new po- 
lice officers. We are currently pursuing a 
portion of the $150 million now available for 
officers and will actively pursue any addi- 
tional federal funding made available for po- 
lice. Providing additional police officers for 
our residents is a top priority. Any assist- 
ance from the Federal government in this ef- 
fort will allow local resources to be used on 
other critical local services, 

If the City of Long Beach can be of further 
assistance in this effort, please feel free to 
contact me at (310) 570-6812. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES C. HANKLA, 
City Manager. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
To the Council of the City of Los Angeles: 

Your Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee report as follows: 1 

Your Committee recommends that the 
City include in its 1993-94 Legislative Pro- 
gram support of H.R. 2474, and seek amend- 
ment to H.R. 2401, the Defense Authorization 
bill section 1332 to reconcile it with H.R. 
2474, which would provide a subsidy to com- 
munities to assist discharged members of the 
armed forces to obtain employment as local 
law enforcement officers, substantially as 
recommended by Motion (Hernandez-Fer- 
raro). 

SUMMARY 

Council Motion (Hernandez-Ferraro) urges 
the City to support the Community Security 
Act of 1993, H.R. 2474 (Horn), which directs 
the Secretary of Defense to enter into agree- 
ments with local governments who are expe- 
riencing high crime, to hire honorably dis- 
charged armed forces personnel and train 
them to be law enforcement officers. The De- 
partment of Defense will subsidize the first 
five years of employment with a incremental 
reduction of funding. The Mayor also rec- 
ommends support of H.R. 2474. 

Seventy-five percent of program funding is 
based on a state’s total percentage of the na- 
tional population and a designation of high 
crime. There is an additional provision that 
twenty-five percent of funding shall be dis- 
bursed to local governments with an ‘‘espe- 
cially high rate of violent crimes." In order 
to be eligible a community must agree to 
train and hire a member of the armed forces 
and offer full employment for a given num- 
ber of years and treat the member as any 
other law enforcement officer. The first five 
years of employment, including training, is 
subsidized with funding incrementally re- 
duced over that period. 

The basic content of this bill has been in- 
cluded in H.R. 1401, the Defense Authoriza- 
tion bill. In all likelihood, the Authorization 
bill will be passed and approved before the 
bill proposed by Congressman Horn. There 
has been some distinct modifications to the 
original bill in its inclusion to the Author- 
ization bill, that could impact local commu- 
nities. For purposes of clarity, we would rec- 
ommend a reconciliation of the two bills. 

The first distinction is the amount of the 
subsidy. The Horn proposal allows a greater 
level of payment with 100 percent in the first 
year and a decrease to 80 percent the second 
year with a final fifth year subsidy of 20 per- 
cent. The Authorization bill sets limits of 50 
percent or $25,000 for the first year, 40 per- 
cent or $10,000 the second year, to 10 percent 
or $2,500 in the final year. 

The next distinction is the time period of 
participation. In the Horn bill, in order to re- 
ceive full payment, an individual must serve 
at least two years. In the Authorization bill 
this period is set at five years. 

The final distinction is the time period for 
hiring personnel. In the Horn bill, the period 
for hiring is from one year after the program 
is implemented with a caveat that any mem- 
ber of the armed forces discharged from Oc- 
tober, 1990 to October, 1993 can be hired until 
October, 1994. The Authorization bill does 
not allow this stipulation and states that the 
program eligibility is from a four year period 
beginning in October, 1993. This would ex- 
clude anyone currently discharged. 

The only other concern is the technical 
language used between the two bills. Where- 
as the Horn bill uses the term ‘‘agreement”’ 
between local communities and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Authorization bill uses 
the term “grant”. This may be a difference 
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in jargon rather than terminology, but we 
would request that the issues be reconciled. 

There has been a concern expressed that 
this legislation might require local commu- 
nities will have to modify their existing se- 
lection and hiring procedures. Since the 
bill(s) are silent on this issue and contracts 
or grant provisions and requirements have 
not been developed, it is premature to specu- 
late, that the City would be asked to modify 
its selection criteria. 

Respectfully submitted, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE. 
CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, 
July 23, 1993. 
Hon. STEVE HORN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: Thank you for 
taking time to send materials to me on your 
bill, H.R. 2474, the Community Security Act 
of 1993. I am very interested in expanding the 
community-based policing program here in 
Denver. I am also committed to helping re- 
turning members of the Armed Forces train 
and find jobs in our post-Cold-War commu- 
nity. I believe our people are our ‘peace divi- 
dend.” 

Denver's own Congresswoman Pat Schroe- 
der has been pursuing, in the House Armed 
Services Committee, an increase in a pro- 
gram turning troops into teachers, police 
and health care workers. It is a program I 
am supporting very enthusiastically. Some 
of the details differ from your bill, especially 
in the length of the support commitment to 
local governments by the Department of De- 
fense, but I am hopeful that her work, your 
bill and others will be considered and a pro- 
gram forged from all of these ideas which 
benefit Denver and other cities. 

Yours truly, 
WELLINGTON E. WEBB, 
Mayor. 
CITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 
July 23, 1993. 
Congressman STEPHEN HORN, 
Longworth House Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 
Re Community Security Act of 1993. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: This letter is 
written is support of your efforts in bringing 
about the Community Security Act of 1993. 

The proposed legislation would provide a 
great benefit to major cities throughout the 
United States and would put many qualified 
people who have served this country back to 
work. 

I would certainly support any agreement 
between the Department of Defense and our 
local law enforcement agencies to train 
these individuals and hire them in order to 
create a safer environment for our citizens 
and visitors. 

Please keep my office informed as to the 
implementation of this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
XAVIER L. SUAREZ. 
CITY OF VIRGINIA BEACH, 
Virginia Beach, VA, August 12, 1993. 
Hon. STEVE HORN, 
U.S. Congress, Longworth House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: Thank you for 
your letter concerning HR2474, the Commu- 
nity Security Act of 1993. After discussions 
with our Chief of Police, Charles Wall, I en- 
thusiastically support this measure. 

Virginia Beach, and all of Hampton Roads, 
has a large number of military personnel 
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many of whom retire here. If the cities were 
able to receive some federal assistance in 
hiring these personnel as police officers, it 
would be a great benefit. Although Virginia 
Beach has an enviable low crime rate, our 
neighboring jurisdictions are not as fortu- 
nate. Furthermore, because of budget con- 
straints the City has been unable to hire as 
many police officers as we would like in re- 
cent years. 

By copy of this letter, I am informing our 
two Congressional representatives Owen B. 
Pickett and Norman Sisisky of my support 
of this measure. Please keep me informed on 
the progress of this measure, and I wish you 
success in having it enacted into law. 

Sincerely, 
MEYERA E. OBERNDORF, 
Mayor. 
NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSO- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
Alexandria, VA, July 22, 1993. 
Hon. STEPHEN HORN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. HORN: The Non Commissioned 
Officers Association of the USA (NCOA) ap- 
preciates your introduction of H.R. 2474, The 
Community Security Act, that would permit 
members of the armed forces who are dis- 
charged or released from active duty to ob- 
tain employment with law enforcement 
agencies, 

NCOA fully supports H.R. 2474. The bill will 
extend employment opportunities to former 
members of the military services while at 
the same time providing a valuable contribu- 
tion to the communities of this country. The 
high level of professionalism and ethical 
work habits of military members provide the 
best source of police manpower and promises 
the best results for the money spent. 

Thank you for your efforts on behalf of 
military personnel. If the Association can be 
of any further assistance, do not hesitate to 
ask. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD W. JOHNSON, 
Executive Director 
of Government Affairs. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, DC, June 24, 1993. 
Hon. STEPHEN HORN, 
House of Representatives, House Longworth Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HORN: After a staff 
review of your draft bill to convert former 
military personnel into law enforcement of- 
ficers, I am pleased to inform you that The 
American Legion agrees with the major pro- 
visions of this measure. As a “transitional 
benefit” for recently separated veterans, this 
measure would meet the “community serv- 
ice’’ needs for additional law enforcement 
personnel. 

The only potential problem the Legion has 
with your proposal is the financial mandates 
levied against the Department of Defense. 
This program, like many other new initia- 
tives, uses DoD dollars as a “cash cow." The 
Legion has a formal legislative mandate to 
maintain a strong national defense posture. 
If funding continues to be drawn from the de- 
fense budget to finance domestic programs, 
that mandate will become increasingly more 
difficult to achieve. 

The Legion welcomes the opportunity to 
work with you and your staff to make this 
bill a reality. 

Sincerely, 
STEVE ROBERTSON, 
Director, 
National Legislative Commission. 
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LOS ANGELES POLICE 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 
Los Angeles, CA, July 16, 1993. 
For Immediate Release: 

The Board of Directors of the Los Angeles 
Police Protective League has enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed House Resolution Bill Number 
2474 and referred to as The Community Secu- 
rity Act of 1993. This legislation was au- 
thored by Representative Steve Horn from 
Lakewood, California, and co-authored by 14 
other Congressmen, seven from each party, 
making this a bi-partisan bill. The 14 cospon- 
sors represent a combination of law-and- 
order Republicans and big city Democrats 
who usually are at odds. 

The League supports this legislation be- 
cause it will provide a source for recruiting 
quality individuals and also provide an ini- 
tial source of monetary support. 

Under this legislation, the Department of 
Defense would subsidize the salaries of invol- 
untarily separated service members hired by 
local law enforcement agencies. 

The first year a veteran is hired, their sal- 
ary is paid by the Defense Department. The 
subsidy would then drop 20 percentage points 
per year so by the sixth year, the local juris- 
diction would be responsible for their entire 
salary. 

Since 1988, 530,000 active duty and civilian 
personnel have been cut from the rolls of the 
armed services, and that is an untapped re- 
source for recruiting that most major police 
departments, including L.A.P.D., have failed 
to take advantage of. 

The League supports HR #2474 and encour- 
ages all legislators to support its passage 
and all citizens to contact their Congres- 
sional representatives to ensure its approval. 

CITY OF LONG BEACH 
Long Beach, CA, September 7, 1993. 
Hon. STEVEN HORN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: The Long Beach 
Police Department is in support of your pro- 
posal, contained in the Fiscal Year 1994 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Bill, to assist 
military personnel laid off due to defense 
cutbacks to obtain jobs in law enforcement 
and health care professions by providing fi- 
nancial assistance to local governments to 
hire these individuals. 

It is critical for the Federal government to 
provide employment assistance to military 
personnel as they return to civilian life. 

By funding these opportunities through 
local government, your Bill will assist both 
local community and individual needs, Al- 
lowing these skilled individuals to become 
law enforcement and health care providers 
will assist local government in meeting two 
of the most increasing demands on its lim- 
ited resources. 

If the Long Beach Police Department can 
be of further assistance in this effort, please 
contact this office at (310) 570-7301. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C, ELLIS, 
Chief of Police. 
NATIONAL SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Alerandria, VA, September 8, 1993. 
Hon. STEPHEN HORN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: The National 
Sheriffs’ Association, representing over 
22,000 law enforcement professionals nation- 
wide, would like to express our support and 
thanks for your introduction of H.R. 2474, 
the Community Security Act. Our legislative 
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committee has read your proposal and the 
majority were pleased with your rec- 
ommendation to help integrate former mili- 
tary personnel to law enforcement jobs. 

As always, NSA stands ready to support 
legislation in the best interest of law en- 
forcement and the public. In the meantime, 
I would be grateful if you would keep me in- 
formed of any progress regarding this pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. MEEKS, 
Executive Director. 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
PROFESSIONAL PEACE OFFICERS AS- 
SOCIATION, 
Monterey Park, CA, August.13, 1993. 
Hon. STEVE HORN, 
House of Representatives, Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HORN: The Los Angeles 

County Professional Peace Officers Associa- 
tion, representing over 4,600 members of the 
Sheriffs Department, Marshal's Department 
and District Office, wishes to go on record in 
support of your House Resolution bill 2474, 
referred to as the Community Security act of 
1933. 
We, in Los Angeles County, have for the 
past two years faced serious financial prob- 
lems that have resulted in a hiring freeze of 
much needed Deputy Sheriffs and other law 
enforcement officers. This bill would go a 
long way in filling President Clinton’s pledge 
to put more police officers on the streets of 
America's cities. 

Please feel free to contact me if we can 
help you in any way. We wish you great suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. REDDY, 
President. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. SPENCE] for yield- 
ing this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge 
my colleagues to support this en bloc 
amendment including my Lyme disease 
amendment to H.R. 2401 requiring the 
armed services to do more to protect 
and aggressively screen soldiers in the 
field. 

As my colleagues may know, Mr. 
Chairman, Lyme disease is a chronic 
infectious disease primarily spread by 
the bite of an infected arthropod, usu- 
ally the deer tick. It is the No. 1 tick- 
borne disease and the second fastest 
growing infectious disease in the Unit- 
ed States. Despite what the CDC con- 
siders underreporting due to wide- 
spread misdiagnosis and an elusive 
trail of symptoms, over 50,000 cases 
have been reported in 49 States since 
1982. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. Army Envi- 
ronmental Hygiene Agency [EHA] re- 
ports that military personnel risk ex- 
posure to the disease during field train- 
ing exercises, contingency operations, 
and other military-related activities in 
woody and high-grassy areas. Further- 
more, these men and women—who are 
on orders—do not have the option of 
avoiding high risk areas. 
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Mr. Chairman, with only minimal 
surveillance in the last few years, the 
Army has discovered more than 700 
cases of Lyme disease among its 
troops—a 300-percent increase over the 
last 2 years alone. Several of these af- 
fected soldiers have received medical 
discharges for problems associated 
with Lyme. 

It would be unforgivable it seems to 
me, Mr. Chairman, to allow Lyme dis- 
ease exposure. We cannot and must not 
allow this to happen. We can do more. 
I have contacted the Army. I asked 
them what it would take to construct a 
Lyme disease program, and they said 
very simply, Colonel Wiles, the com- 
manding officer at the Environmental 
Hygiene Agency: a $500,000 start up 
cost and a $500,000 annual appropria- 
tion to do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a very modest 
amount of money that can help protect 
our soldiers. Hopefully this legislation 
will go forward and be approved in con- 
ference. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, | urge support 
for the en bloc amendment, which contains 
the McCloskey-Stark-McCurdy amendment on 
nuclear nonproliferation. If this amendment 
passes, it will be the strongest and most com- 
prehensive policy statement ever made by the 
U.S. Government on stopping the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

The McCloskey-Stark-McCurdy amendment 
sets the following policy goals: 

A comprehensive nuclear test ban, 

A global ban on the production of weapons- 
usable fissile material for any purpose, military 
or civilian, with all stockpiles of material put 
under bilateral or international controls, 

Strategic nuclear reductions below START II 
for the United States and Russia, with addi- 
tional reductions by France, China, and Brit- 
ain, 

Stronger nuclear export controls and Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency [IAEA] safe- 
guards, 

A ban on the production of new nuclear 
warheads, 

Reports on the possibility of eliminating all 
tactical nuclear weapons and adopting a policy 
of no-first-use. 

Together these policies will close loopholes 
in the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty [NPT], 
while helping build international support for a 
lengthy extension of the NPT when the treaty 
comes up for review and extension in 1995. 

While many of these agreements have been 
elusive individually, they are easier to nego- 
tiate as part of a package in which all nations 
take on some additional restraints. By accept- 
ing restraints on nuclear testing and fissile ma- 
terial production, further reducing strategic 
arms, eliminating tactical nuclear weapons, 
and adopting a policy of nuclear no-first-use, 
the United States and the other nuclear weap- 
on States—Russia, France, Britain, and 
China—can build support for a long-term and 
possible indefinite extension of the NPT, for a 
bolder and more aggressive !AEA—which 
could catch potential nuclear cheats like Iraq 
or North Korea, and for more stringent nuclear 
export controls to hinder would-be proliferators 
like Iran. 
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President Clinton’s speech at the United Na- 
tions yesterday included many of these pro- 
posals. By passing the McCloskey-Stark- 
McCurdy amendment Congress will build on 
the President's foundation and create a truly 
comprehensive strategy to stop the spread of 
the bomb. 

| wish to thank my distinguished colleagues 
and co-authors of this amendment, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. MCCLOSKEY] and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MCCuRDY}. In 
addition, | wish to express my great apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairmen of the 
House Foreign Affairs and Armed Services 
Committees, Mr. HAMILTON and Mr. DELLUMS 
for their support of this legislation and for their 
outstanding and long time leadership in fight- 
ing proliferation. 

| urge support for the amendment. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of the en bloc amendment to H.R. 
2401, the Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
1994. The en bloc amendment contains an 
amendment | have offered which will make it 
easier for the Department of Energy to trans- 
fer or lease property and equipment no longer 
needed for national defense to local commu- 
nities for technology preservation and eco- 
nomic development. 

With the end of the cold war and the dimin- 
ished need for expensive defense facilities, 
our Nation is now in the process of reducing 
the vast network of military bases, equipment, 
and buildings that were established when a 
war between the superpowers was a possibil- 
ity. However, if we are not careful, the disman- 
tling of this network could result in the loss of 
critical defense-related technologies that we 
may need again. Moreover, many of these 
critical technologies have non-defense com- 
mercial applications, and these too could be 
lost in the scramble for immediate defense 
savings by closing defense facilities. Finally, 
we also have to consider the needs of the de- 
fense workers, many of whom are highly 
skilled, and all who have served their country. 
It is the Government's responsibility to make 
sure that they are given every opportunity to 
remain employed with as little disruption as 
possible in their lives. 

While most public attention has been fo- 
cused on the reductions in military bases of 
the Department of Defense, the Department of 
Energy also maintains a sizable network of fa- 
cilities which employs thousands of workers 
involved in the research, development, testing, 
production, and surveillance of our Nation's 
nuclear weapons. With the end of the cold war 
and a significantly reduced need for nuclear 
weapons, there is no longer a justification for 
all of these expensive facilities. 

Earlier this year, the Secretary of Energy 
announced that all plants involved with the 
production of non-nuclear components for nu- 
clear weapons would be consolidated into one 
site. That action will result in the closing of the 
defense missions of the Mound plant, in 
Miamisburg, OH, which is in my district. It will 
also result in the closings of the Pinellas plant 
in Florida and the Rocky Flats plant in Colo- 
rado. More plant closings and reconfigurations 
are inevitable throughout the Nation when the 
Department of Energy faces the task of con- 
solidating the plants which manufacture nu- 
clear components and materials for nuclear 
weapons. 
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With each closing and reconfiguration, 
unique and valuable equipment will become 
surplus to the Government’s needs. The clos- 
ings will result in laying off some of our most 
highly skilled defense workers, including sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians. In some 
cases, the value of the equipment depends on 
maintaining the workers who are trained in the 
equipment's special application. It is within the 
combination of both the equipment and the 
workers that our technology resides. 

The solution to our problem of maintaining 
technologies and preserving jobs is complex 
and will involve considerably more study on a 
site by site basis. However, it has become 
clear that any solution will involve the quick 
transfer of facilities from defense to commer- 
cial applications. Speed is necessary because 
highly trained, skilled workers whose jobs are 
slated for elimination will not wait for the day 
when they are notified of their last pay check. 
At the Mound plant, in my district, workers are 
already looking for new jobs which could result 
in the loss of the specialized technology in 
which they are trained. 

Speed is also necessary for the commu- 
nities which face an uncertain future with the 
loss of a major employer in the Department of 
Energy. Also, some of the weapons production 
facilities are located in the center of urban 
areas and take up valuable real estate—real 
estate which could be turned into income-pro- 
ducing showplaces of defense conversion. Or, 
if left fallow, real estate that could become eye 
sores and monuments to Government inac- 
tion. Our communities must make plans now 
so they can prepare for the day when the 
Government will finally turn over the keys and 
walk away. 

Unfortunately, laws and regulations govern- 
ing the transfer and lease of buildings, equip- 
ment, and land create a maze of complicated 
technicalities that can grind at a frustratingly 
slow pace. Moreover, there are no statutes 
which establish economic development as a 
justification for transferring or leasing property. 
Thus, the Department of Energy is stymied in 
its effort to maintain jobs, preserve tech- 
nologies, and assist with economic develop- 
ment in the communities which have sup- 
ported the department for so many years. 

My amendment contains a series of findings 
that will give the Department of Energy a 
strong push to reutilize existing facilities in 
communities that experience adverse eco- 
nomic circumstances as the result of the clo- 
sure or reconfiguration of those facilities. The 
findings also recognize the need to avoid 
delays in reutilization. 

The amendment establishes specific statu- 
tory authority to the Secretary of Energy to 
transfer or lease property to mitigate the ad- 
verse economic consequences that might oth- 
erwise arise from the closure or reconfigura- 
tion of a Department of Energy facility. Such 
property may be transferred or leased to a 
public agency at 50 percent of fair market 
value under some circumstances. 

The amendment requires a report, due Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994, on the Energy Department's fu- 
ture plans for reutilizing existing department 
property and equipment. The amendment also 
prohibits the Department of Energy from mov- 
ing equipment from one site to another unless 
moving the equipment would be substantially 
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less expensive or would cause substantial 
delays. This is important to give existing com- 
munities the benefit of the doubt when the De- 
partment of Energy decides what to do with 
equipment at sites in those communities. 

The amendment does not override existing 
Federal environmental laws or property trans- 
fer policies. 

There are already commercial uses for the 
buildings, equipment, and real estate at the 
Department of Energy facilities which are 
scheduled to be closed. Reutilization is not a 
theoretical goal but a practical reality if we can 
move quickly. 

At the Mound plant, in my district, specific 
businesses have already been identified which 
have shown a strong interest in reutilizing the 
facilities. Seven buildings or parts of buildings, 
and the equipment contained within, have a 
high potential for reutilization based on discus- 
sions with interested businesses: 

Building 105—parts machining building; 
Central operational support building—tape 
processing facility; 

Building 28—ceramics production building; 

Building 43—thermite machining facility; 

Building 85—powder blending and process- 
ing facility; 

Building 49—high explosive assembly facil- 
ity; 

Development and standards building—laser- 
fired detonator only. 

In addition, a parcel of land of 102 acres on 
the south side of the complex has been identi- 
fied as having high potential for development. 
This parcel was purchased as a buffer be- 
tween the complex and the community and is 
expected to be certified soon as a clean par- 
cel free of environmental problems. 

With the appropriate statutory authority, the 
Department of Energy can move quickly on 
these sites at the Mound plant and other facili- 
ties scheduled to phase out defense produc- 
tion work. Defense conversion can work by 
preserving technologies, jobs, and commu- 
nities associated with Department of Energy 
facilities that are no longer needed because of 
the end of the cold war. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Chairman, | rise today 
in support of the amendment offered by Rep- 
resentatives LEVY and PALLONE which directs 
the Department of Defense inspector general 
to reinvestigate the deaths of servicemembers 
who allegedly died from self-inflicted injury. | 
am confident that passage of this amendment 
will open a new door for the families of those 
servicemembers. For example, the Air Force 
determined that Allen Shults died of a self-in- 
flicted injury in July 1992, at Keesler AFB in 
Biloxi, MS. His parents, Linda and Royal 
Shults of Atchison, KS, have gone to great ex- 
pense to conduct their own limited personal in- 
vestigation into Allen’s death. The results of 
their efforts to get some answers to their 
questions have raised even more questions 
regarding the circumstances of Allen's death. 
Linda and Royal have convinced me that the 
Air Force’s investigation may have been de- 
signed to fit the conclusion the service de- 
sired. After reviewing some of the elements of 
this case as presented to me by Linda and 
Royal, | believe this case should be reviewed 
by some entity other than the Air Force. Linda 
and Royal Shults are proud of their son’s serv- 
ice to our Nation and they deserve answers 
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instead of denials. Mr. Chairman, | urge pas- 
sage of this amendment. 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the Furse-Spratt amendment to clarify the 
language in this authorization bill regarding 
banning further R&D on low-yield nuclear 
weapons, or mininukes. First, | want to thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina who chairs 
the DOE panel | serve on. He is extremely 
knowledgeable about these issues and | con- 
sider it a great honor that he agreed to co- 
sponsor this amendment. 

| want to emphasize that nothing we are 
doing here will interfere with maintenance of 
our existing nuclear weapons stockpile. Nor do 
we intend to impede the design of testing de- 
vices—we are only addressing the issue of 
weapons with deployable yields of 5 kilotons 
or less. 

Mr. Chairman, we know work on mininukes 
is going on. The Department of Energy is 
spending $2 million this year on this R&D and 
they intend to spend the same amount next 
year. | realize this is only a minute portion of 
the $264 billion defense budget, but it is only 
in Washington, DC, that $2 million is consid- 
ered insignificant. 

More important than the money being ex- 
pended is the symbolism of letting the nuclear 
genie out of the bottle again. As Less Aspin 
said when he was still chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, we have no high- 
er national security goal than to do everything 
possible to discourage the spread of nuclear 
weapons and to delegitimize their role. 

The new threat comes not from ICBM's 
searing across the ocean at us, but from small 
weapons such as these. 

The reality is that we cannot contemplate 
ever using such weapons. Mininukes would be 
a new generation of tactical nuclear weapons. 
The President has continued the testing mora- 
torium passed by the Congress last year so 
we cannot deploy new weapons. Simply put, 
we are out of the business of developing tac- 
tical nuclear weapons in this country. 

So why are we wasting the taxpayers’ 
money on studies of weapons we would never 
use? There are plenty of worthy projects for 
the nuclear weapons labs to work on: They 
provide valuable assistance to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, their expertise 
is sorely needed in counterproliferation, and 
their continued maintenance of our nuclear 
weapons stockpile is extremely important. 

Mr. Chairman, weapons such as these 
would blur the lines between nuclear and non- 
nuclear weapons. We have sufficient conven- 
tional weapons capability. Work on mininukes 
sends the wrong message to a world we are 
trying to convince not to develop nuclear 
weapons. And finally, if we had weapons such 
as these, it is conceivable we may consider 
using them. 

The United States cannot break the taboo 
against nuclear weapons which has been in 


place since 1945. | urge your support for an 


effective ban on the development of 
mininukes. Please support the Furse-Spratt 
amendment to clarify their definition. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of the amendment offered by Ms. 
FURSE. For those of you not familiar with this 
issue, let me recap the committee’s actions. 

About the time the military application of nu- 
clear energy panel, on which Ms. FURSE 
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serves and | chair, was completing its mark up 
of the Department of Energy Defense Budget, 
press reports surfaced that DOE labs had 
spent some $2 million in fiscal year 1993 on 
Phase | studies—conceptual, paper studies— 
for low-yield nuclear weapons, so-called mini- 
nukes. During the Acquisition Subcommittee 
mark up of the panel's work, Mr. DELLUMS of- 
fered an amendment on behalf of Ms. FURSE 
to prohibit future spending on the design of 
low-yield nuclear weapons. The amendment 
defined a low-yield weapon as one with a yield 
lower than the lowest existing yield weapon in 
the current stockpile. After full committee mark 
up, staff discovered that this yield was far 
lower than anyone on the committee antici- 
pated because of a technical oversight. You 
see, many of our nuclear weapons have vari- 
able yields, and the low end of the spectrum 
of these dial-a-yield weapons is very, very low. 

This amendment simply clarifies the defini- 
tion of a low-yield nuclear weapon to realize 
the committee’s intent. The amendment pro- 
hibits the design of a weapon with a yield of 
less than 5-kilotons. A 5-kiloton yield nuclear 
weapon is a very small nuclear weapon that is 
surely tactical; it has virtually no strategic 
value. The United States has wisely decided 
to retire our tactical nuclear weapons—this 
amendment is consistent with the policy. 

Let me stress that this amendment will in no 
way interfere with maintaining any weapon 
currently in our inventory—even those with 
yields that can be set below 5-kilotons. If a 
problem develops with one of these weapons, 
our weapons designers can work to fix it. The 
amendment will also not prohibit the design of 
strategic weapons, and it will not impede the 
design of nuclear testing devices with a yield 
of less than 5-kilotons. 

| urge my colleagues to support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of the en bloc group of amendments 
to H.R. 2401 now under consideration. In par- 
ticular, | wish to express my strong support for 
the amendment | have offered together with 
my colleagues, PHIL SHARP and Dick ZIMMER, 
and to thank the Armed Services Committee 
for its support on this issue. 

The amendment we offer is simple. It bars 
use of national security program funds of the 
Department of Energy to support a civilian 
program, the advanced liquid metal reactor 
[ALMR]. On June 24, the House voted deci- 
sively, by a bipartisan vote of 272-146, to 
eliminate funding for this program from the en- 
ergy and water development appropriations 
bill. 

The advanced liquid metal reactor [ALMR] 
program and associated work on actinide re- 
cycling raise numerous economic, environ- 
mental, and proliferation concerns. Develop- 
ment of ALMR technology will continue to re- 
quire substantial Government funding for 
many years. However, ALMR’s will continue to 
be less economical than new light water reac- 
tors for the foreseeable future. In addition, 
independent scientists believe that ALMR's 
and associated actinide recycling will not sub- 
stantially decrease the environmental risks 
from a high-level radioactive waste repository 
and in fact will create large amounts of new 
hazardous waste. ALMR’s also pose substan- 
tial proliferation risks because they both 
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produce plutonium through reprocessing and 
can breed it from a reactor blanket. The pro- 
liferation risks, noted by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in correspondence concern- 
ing the administration’ initial decision to termi- 
nate the ALMR program, are critical national 
defense considerations. The House already 
has approved an amendment to H.R. 2401 
condemning plutonium reprocessing by other 
countries as a potential national security 
threat. 

Because the civilian funding for the program 
is threatened, ALMR proponents now seek 
new funding for their technology as a national 
defense program, especially for plutonium dis- 
position. In the past, Congress has authorized 
the evaluation of two other kinds of nuclear re- 
actors—advanced light water and modular 
high-temperature gas-cooled—as potential de- 
signs for a new military production reactor. 
Last year, because of concerns about pluto- 
nium stockpiles, Congress also authorized and 
funded a review of the potential use of these 
two reactor types for plutonium disposition. 
Congress has not authorized any funding for 
the ALMR for either of these missions, though, 
and no economic or national security incentive 
exists to do so now. The use of defense funds 
to support the ALMR is particularly unjustifi- 
able given the Department of Energy's recent 
conclusion, in its own “Plutonium Disposition 
Study” dated July 2, that the ALMR is neither 
the least expensive nor the most practical 
technology for achieving the congressionally 
mandated objectives for plutonium disposition: 
plutonium burning, tritium production, and 
electricity generation. Furthermore, an Office 
of Technology Assessment report on dis- 
mantlement and disposition of nuclear weap- 
ons which was released just last week is criti- 
cal of the concept of using ALMR's for pluto- 
nium disposition. The report notes that the 
necessary development process would be un- 
certain, expensive, and time-consuming and 
that more direct disposition is possible using 
existing technologies such as vitrification. OTA 
also notes that the plutonium reprocessing re- 
quired for the ALMR system “could multiply 
the total volume of radioactive waste by 10, 
thereby driving up costs.” 

Despite the overwhelming rejection of the 
ALMR program by the House 3 months ago, 
and despite the fact that Congress has not au- 
thorized defense funding for the program, the 
House must now express more firmly its con- 
tinued opposition to this program to prevent 
unjustified use of national defense funds. The 
amendment accomplishes several purposes. 
First, the amendment clarifies that language in 
the Armed Services Committee report accom- 
panying H.R. 2401 does not include the 
ALMR. Second, the amendment directs the 
Department of Energy, which in fiscal year 
1993 reprogrammed $1 million from prior year 
balances for the study of the ALMR without 
explicit authorization from Congress, that tax- 
payer dollars should not be used to support 
this program. Third, the amendment sends a 
clear signal to the other body, which has 
added $25 million in unrequested funds for the 
ALMR in its defense authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1994—(S. 1298)—that the House vigor- 
ously opposes attempts to continue this pro- 
gram no matter which side the DOE sends 
taxpayers the bill. 
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Given the previously expressed will of the 
House to terminate the ALMR program, the 
potential unwarranted use of national defense 
funds for the ALMR, and the clear support for 
the amendment from the majority and minority 
leadership of the committee of jurisdiction, the 
House should certainly seize this opportunity 
to reject again this expensive, unnecessary, 
and dangerous technology. | encourage my 
colleagues to support the en bloc group con- 
taining this amendment. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, this past 
February, | participated in a planning and 
strategy meeting in my district sponsored by 
the Northeast-Midwest Institute. This planning 
session brought community and business 
leaders together not only to discuss our com- 
munities’ future with less defense spending, 
but also to offer suggestions on how to im- 
prove current Federal programs for defense 
conversion. The main focus of our conversa- 
tion was community planning and the need for 
more information about Federal programs for 
defense conversion. 

In that regard, my amendment to the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act would simply 
ask the Secretary of Defense to work to pro- 
vide for the dissemination of services already 
available to communities, businesses, and 
workers. | believe this amendment would help 
communities, businesses, and workers by 
making clear concise information available so 
that they could understand all of the programs 
offered by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, 2 months ago, | introduced 
the Defense Diversification and Community 
Adjustment Act of 1993 to help facilitate the 
diversification of defense dependent commu- 
nities, businesses, and workers. The changes 
in the former Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and throughout the world, have forced Mem- 
bers of Congress and President Clinton to re- 
evaluate where the lines on defense spending 
will be drawn. There are Members of Con- 
gress who believe that all of the defense mon- 
eys that we save should be spent on domestic 
needs. They call this the peace dividend. 
Frankly, | believe there is no peace dividend 
for a worker who is handed a pink slip be- 
cause of a base closure, canceled contract, or 
a closed plant. 

Mr. Chairman, | understand the need to uti- 
lize some of the projected defense savings to 
offset the hardships that communities, busi- 
nesses, and workers directly affected by re- 
ductions in defense spending will experience. 
This money should be utilized on these com- 
munities, businesses, and workers now, not 
later. If we continue to wait and address the 
need when these workers are unemployed, 
the economic and social costs will be exten- 
sive. The Congress should listen to what the 
communities and businesses are saying in re- 
gard to moving toward conversion. 

Mr. Chairman, | believe the House conver- 
sion package has moved into the emphasizing 
community planning, however, we have much 
further to go. We have to act responsibly and 
constructively for our communities, our busi- 
nesses, and our workers to provide appro- 
priate diversification and adjustment assist- 
ance. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the en bloc amendment, especially the por- 
tion based on the Coppersmith-Sharp-Zimmer 
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amendment that would bar funding for the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor [ALMR] from the 
national security programs of the Department 
of Energy [DOE]. The Coppersmith-Sharp- 
Zimmer amendment has been endorsed by 
taxpayer organizations, environmentalists, and 
arms control groups who contend that the 
ALMR is uneconomic, lacks environmental 
benefits, and poses a serious nuclear pro- 
liferation threat. 

DOE is currently developing six kinds of ad- 
vanced nuclear reactors for future civilian 
use—four light water, one gas-cooled, and the 
ALMR. In the past, DOE also has considered 
the advanced light water and gas-cooled reac- 
tors for potential use as new military produc- 
tion reactors. 

The Clinton administration originally pro- 
posed termination of the ALMR program be- 
cause of its lack of commercial applications, 
but supporters of the program persuaded the 
administration to partially restore funding. Nev- 
ertheless, because of problems with the tech- 
nology, on June 24 the House voted 272-146 
to end the civilian program as part of the fiscal 
year 1994 energy and water development ap- 
propriations bill. 

Supporters of ALMR’s are now seeking to 
continue funding for the technology as a DOE 
national security program for potential future 
‘production of trivium and use in the disposition 
of plutonium. However, ALMR’s are not well- 
suited for either of these purposes, especially 
plutonium di ition. 

First, ALMR’s have such a slow plutonium 
transmutation rate that they could take over 
100 years to consume current military stock- 
piles. In the meanwhile plutonium stockpiles 
would require dangerous and costly surface 
storage at some site. Furthermore, use of an 
ALMR system would cost billions of dollars 
more than other alternatives such as vitrifica- 
tion. As a result, even DOE's July 1993 pluto- 
nium disposition study rated the ALMR much 
lower than other reactor options. 

Furthermore, the ALMR system poses a 
grave proliferation threat. Instead of being 
used to destroy plutonium, ALMR’s could be 
used to produce plutonium either by reproc- 
essing it from spent fuel rods or by using the 
reactor core as a breeder to produce more 
plutonium that it consumes. 

A legislative amendment is necessary for 
several reasons. First, it would clarify lan- 
guage in the committee report to make clear 
that support for the ALMR would not be sup- 
ported by expanded plutonium disposition ac- 
tivities. Second, in fiscal year 1993 DOE re- 
programmed $1 million for the ALMR for de- 
fense funds without authorization from Con- 
gress, indicating the need for such clarifica- 
tions. Third, the Senate has authorized $25 
million as part of its defense authorization bill 
for fiscal year 1994 and is considering provid- 
ing the full amount in the fiscal year 1994 en- 
ergy and water development appropriations 
bill. 

| would like to point out that the actions of 
the Senate create a new Government program 
to pay for ALMR development at a time when 
Congress should be considering cutting 
spending and ending Government programs 
instead. Therefore, for all of these reasons | 
urge my colleagues to support the en bloc 
amendment offered by the House Armed 
Services Committee. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The question is on the amend- 
ments en bloc, as modified, offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMs]. 

The amendments en bloc, as modi- 
fied, were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. It is 
now in order to consider amendment 
No. 3 printed in part 2 of House Report 
103-352. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FAZIO 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fazio: At the 
end of subtitle B of title XXVIII (page 516, 
after line 6), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

SEC. 2819. BASE DISPOSAL MANAGEMENT COOP- 
ERATIVE AGREEMENT. 

(a) USE OF INDEPENDENT SITE MANAGER.— 
(1) In order to fulfill the responsibilities of 
the Secretary of Defense under a base clo- 
sure law, the Secretary may enter into not 
less than one and not more than 10 coopera- 
tive agreements described in section 6305 of 
title 31, United States Code, with independ- 
ent entities (in this section referred to as a 
“Site Manager”) to assist the Secretary in 
managing the site planning, approval, prepa- 
ration, and disposal of excess and surplus 
real property under the authority delegated 
to the Secretary for military installations to 
be closed or realigned under a base closure 
law. The selection of a Site Manager under 
this subsection for a military installation 
shall be made by the Secretary, after suit- 
able public notice, through the good faith ex- 
ercise of the Secretary's discretion and in 
consultation with the affected local commu- 
nity in which the military installation is lo- 
cated. 

(2) During the term of a cooperative agree- 
ment entered under this subsection and the 
five-year period beginning on the termi- 
nation date of the cooperative agreement, 
the Site Manager subject to that cooperative 
agreement (and its affiliates) shall be barred 
from bidding for or acquiring any interest in 
real property or facilities located at any of 
the military installations to be managed by 
the Site Manager, unless such acquisition is 
necessary to execute the terms of the cooper- 
ative agreement. 

(b) QUALIFICATIONS.—In selecting a Site 
Manager under subsection (a), the Secretary 
of Defense shall ensure that the Site Man- 
ager, either directly or through its prin- 
cipals, has had prior experience— 

(1) in the site planning of properties lo- 
cated at Federal facilities; 

(2) in dealing with local land use authori- 
ties in the States in which the military in- 
stallations to be managed are located; 

(3) in managing the cleanup of hazardous 
waste contamination; 

(4) in resolving land use issues under the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.) and the National His- 
toric Preservation Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 470 
et. seq.); and 

(5) in meeting such other qualifications as 
the Secretary considers to be necessary to 
perform the tasks set forth in this section. 
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(c) DUTIES GENERALLY.—Under the cooper- 
ative agreement entered into under sub- 
section (a), a Site Manager shall— 

(1) analyze the land use potential of the 
military installations to be managed by the 
Site Manager; 

(2) coordinate with the applicable State 
and local authorities to develop reuse op- 
tions and obtain necessary zoning and infra- 
structure approvals with respect to these in- 
stallations; 

(3) manage the remediation of any adverse 
environmental conditions on these installa- 
tions in accordance with remediation plans 
prepared and approved pursuant to applica- 
ble laws; ; 

(4) coordinate with State and Federal agen- 
cies to complete all reports and analyses re- 
quired under applicable law with respect to 
these installations; 

(5) initiate and coordinate the notices and 
consultations with Federal, State, regional, 
and local agencies contemplated under the 
authority delegated to the Secretary of De- 
fense under a base closure law and the proce- 
dures contemplated under section 501 of the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Act (42 U.S.C. 11411); 

(6) manage through the use of community 
assets the maintenance and interim use of 
these installations pending final disposition; 

(7) prepare real property and facilities at 
these installations for disposal; and 

(8) manage the competitive public sale of 
sale parcels in accordance with subsection 


(f). 

(d) BUDGET AND SUBCONTRACTS.—(1) A Site 
Manager and the Secretary of Defense shall 
jointly develop a detailed budget for each 
phase of the site preparation and approval 
process for each military installation to be 
managed by the Site Manager. 

(2) The cooperative agreement entered into 
under subsection (a) shall authorize the Site 
Manager, through the sole exercise of its rea- 
sonable business judgment and in accordance 
with the approved budget, to engage contrac- 
tors and other professionals to complete all 
aspects of the site preparation and approval 
process, including environmental remedi- 
ation. A Site Manager shall enter into such 
contracts in accordance with such contract- 
ing guidelines as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require in the cooperative agreement to 
promote fair competition, fair labor prac- 
tices, and good faith commercially reason- 
able efforts to afford contracting opportuni- 
ties to small business concerns owned by 
socially- or economically-disadvantaged per- 
sons. 

(3) The Secretary shall reimburse the Site 
Manager for the reasonable overhead costs 
incurred by the Site Manager and shall make 
funds available for the timely payment of 
amounts due under the contracts and sub- 
contracts entered into in accordance with 
the cooperative agreement and the approved 
budget. 

(e) CONTINUED LIABILITY FOR ENVIRON- 
MENTAL REMEDIATION.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be considered to diminish the li- 
ability of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to environmental conditions existing 
on a military installation managed by a Site 
Manager pursuant to a cooperative agree- 
ment entered into under subsection (a). 

(f) SALE PROCEDURES.—After a sale parcel 
managed by a Site Manager has received all 
necessary approvals and is otherwise ready 
for competitive public sale, the Site Manager 
shall sell the parcel, as an agent for the Sec- 
retary of Defense, in one or more trans- 
actions. Each sale shall be on terms accept- 
able to the Secretary, determined in con- 
sultation with the Site Manager and appro- 
priate local authorities. 
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(g) DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS.—The pro- 
ceeds from each sale under subsection (f) 
shall be divided among the Department of 
Defense, the Site Manager involved, and ap- 
propriate local authorities as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of Defense shall receive 
an amount equal to— 

(A) the costs incurred by the Secretary 
under the cooperative agreement with the 
Site Manager and under applicable contracts 
and subcontracts entered into by the Site 
Manager pursuant to the cooperative agree- 
ment (other than environmental analysis 
and remediation costs, costs of preparing or 
conducting reports, analyses, notices, and 
consultations required under applicable law, 
property maintenance costs, and all other 
costs that the Secretary would be required 
to incur if the cooperative agreement with 
the Site Manager did not exist) and the rea- 
sonable costs of conducting the sale; and 

(B) % of the remainder of the proceeds. 

(2) From amounts remaining after oper- 
ation of paragraph (1), the applicable local 
authorities, as determined by the Secretary, 
shall receive % of the remainder. If the ap- 
propriate local authorities cannot be deter- 
mined satisfactorily to the Secretary, the 
State in which the military installation in- 
volved is located shall receive the amount 
that would be distributed pursuant to this 
paragraph. 

(3) From amounts remaining after oper- 
ation of paragraph (1), the Site Manager in- 
volved shall receive % of the remainder. 

(h) REPORTS.—(1) At such intervals as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe, each 
Site Manager shall submit to the Secretary 
reports describing the activities of the Site 
Manager under a cooperative agreement en- 
tered into under subsection (a) and such 
other information as the Secretary may re- 


uire. 

s (2) Not later than May 31, 1994, and May 31, 
1995, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to Congress a report regarding all military 
installations covered by a cooperative agree- 
ment under this section and the status of the 
site preparation and disposal process at the 
installations. 

(i) BASE CLOSURE LAW DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘base closure 
law" means each of the following: 

(1) The Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act of 1990 (part A of title XXIX of 
Public Law 101-510; 10 U.S.C. 2687 note). 

(2) Title IL of the Defense Authorization 
Amendments and Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act (Public Law 100-526; 10 U.S.C. 2687 
note). 

(3) Section 2687 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

(4) Any other similar law enacted after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Fazio] will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and a Member in 
opposition, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER], will be recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FAZIO]. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I am offering in essence 
provides the Department of Defense 
with the opportunity to experiment 
with the privatization of the base reuse 
process. 

It gives the Secretary of Defense the 
authority to enlist the services of 
qualified and experienced site manage- 
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ment professionals to manage the reuse 
planning and development at base clo- 
sure sites. 

The site managers will work with 
local communities to develop reuse 
plans, work through land zoning and 
entitlement processes, and manage the 
environmental remediation on base. 

The site managers would be selected 
in consultation with the affected local 
communities which will help foster 
better understanding and communica- 
tion on reuse alternatives and commu- 
nity priorities. 

Today, at site after site, differing ob- 
jectives, bureaucratic decisionmaking 
processes, and poor understanding of 
community needs prevent the Defense 
Department and affected communities 
from reaching consensus on reuse op- 
tions. 

It is well known that the private sec- 
tor cleans up and develops large tracts 
of land all the time. The private sector 
has the expertise and the ability to do 
the same for closing military bases. My 
amendment will demonstrate how the 
private sector, using market tech- 
niques and reasonable business prac- 
tices, can expedite the reuse of mili- 
tary facilities. 
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To help assign motivations, the 
amendment includes an economic in- 
centive for all parties to maximize eco- 
nomic value of base property. The sale 
proceeds from these parcels of land 
that are sold at public sale would be di- 
vided equally between the Defense De- 
partment, the local community, and 
the site manager. 

This amendment does not change the 
existing land disposal process. Rather, 
it gives the Secretary of Defense an- 
other tool to use in helping commu- 
nities recover the economic loss associ- 
ated with base closures. 

So I urge my colleagues to give this 
their support. I believe the chairman of 
the subcommittee of jurisdiction and 
the ranking Republican have reviewed 
the matter and understand that we are 
flexible, in hopes that we can attain 
the support of the administration be- 
fore the conclusion of the conference. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1988, we have closed 
56 major military installations and over 60 
minor facilities. Under the 1993 round of base 
closures, we will close another 35 major instal- 
lations and 95 smaller facilities nationwide. 

We all know that base closures cause sig- 
nificant economic hardship for affected com- 
munities. We owe it to these communities to 
ensure they have an opportunity to recover 
the economic losses associated with a base 
closure. Unfortunately, the current base clo- 
sure reuse process is just not getting the job 
done. Bureaucratic delays, differing objectives 
and poor understanding of community needs 
are severely restricting the ability of local com- 
munities to reuse the military sites. As a re- 
sult, not one base has been successfully 
closed and redeveloped since 1988. 

To help alleviate these problems, | am offer- 
ing an amendment to establish a model pro- 
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gram which seeks to create a partnership be- 
tween the three key participants in base reuse 
activities—DOD, local communities and the 
private sector. This amendment gives the Sec- 
retary of Defense the authority to enlist the 
services of qualified and experienced site 
management professionals to manage the 
reuse planning and development at 10 base 
closure sites. Further, the amendment pro- 
vides economic incentives to DOD, the af- 
fected community and the site manager to 
maximize the economic value Of base prop- 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment does not cre- 
ate a new base disposal program. Rather, it 
creates opportunities and incentives for pre- 
disposal cooperation and planning that do not 
currently exist. It streamlines the pre-disposal 
planning process and applies free-market 
techniques to land disposal preparation. It is 
well known that the private sector cleans up 
and develops large tracts of land all the time. 
The private sector has the expertise and the 
ability to do the same for closing military 
bases. My amendment will demonstrate how 
the private sector, using market techniques 
and reasonable business practices, can expe- 
dite the reuse of military facilities. 

Closing bases is not an easy task. However, 
we all recognize that it is a necessary task. 
But, as we tell communities that have sup- 
ported the military for decades that we no 
longer need their support, we should not at 
the same time condemn them to economic 
stagnation because the Federal bureaucracy 
impedes their ability to reuse base property. 

y amendment attempts to eliminate the 
bureaucratic delays by using a more stream- 
lined, private sector approach to land use de- 
velopment. it will give communities a chance 
to quickly reuse military bases and revitalize 
their local economies. The incentives con- 
tained in the bill will help ensure that the Gov- 
ernment gets the best deal. And, finally, by 
keeping costs down and maximizing land val- 
ues, the Defense Department, local commu- 
nities and the site manager will all realize 
higher returns. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this important economic de- 
velopment initiative. 

Mr. Chairman, | reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just say on our 
side, we too want to see streamlining. 
We want to see if there are more effi- 
cient alternatives to the presently very 
slow base closing process and base dis- 
posing process. We want to see those 
given a chance to work. 

Mr. Chairman, we do have a number 
of questions. The gentleman has made 
it clear that he is going to be working 
with DOD, and is working with them 
right now. We will get a chance to ana- 
lyze this and work with it before we go 
to conference. Because of that, we are 
not going to oppose this amendment at 
this time. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MCCURDY], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction. 
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Mr. MCCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I too want to com- 
mend the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Fazio] for his effort. I think it is 
important for Members to note that in 
this bill there is a bipartisan consensus 
that we need to accelerate the process 
of turning this land over to commu- 
nities and to the private sector, that 
there has been too much bureaucratic 
redtape, that there has been confusion 
among agencies, and just the sheer 
time alone has been far in excess of 
what was ever anticipated. 

Mr. Chairman, we have bases that 
were scheduled for closure that we can- 
not bring to that final stage. We seek 
maximum flexibility. The administra- 
tion would like to have maximum 
flexibility. 

Mr. Chairman, we were able to re- 
solve a couple of amendments earlier 
in the day regarding the transfer of 
properties. The other body has included 
in their bill language which gives the 
discretion to the Secretary of Defense 
on a sliding scale to move from either 
transfer without consideration, all the 
way up to market value. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Fazio], in addition to that, is trying to 
look at pilot programs wherein the pri- 
vate sector’s talents and expertise 
might be brought to bear. I think we 
should consider all of these. 

Mr. Chairman, based upon that, I am 
willing to work with the gentleman as 
we go through conference to see if we 
can come up with an agreement. For 
that reason, I would be inclined to sup- 
port and accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
FAZIO]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
just say one thing that we are con- 
cerned about, is we want to see less bu- 
reaucracy. We want to see more speed 
and do not want this to turn into a 
bird’s nest or wasp’s nest of conflicting 
bureaucracies, where there are many, 
many players and a lot of confusion. If 
the gentleman can shape something 
that is efficient and does draw down 
government participation, we are in- 
terested in that. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ARMEY]. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, as many of us will re- 
call from the debate in 1987 and 1988, 
the object of the whole base closing 
procedure was to enable the Defense 
Department to close bases, and to do so 
in such a way as to not inflict on the 
Members of Congress and the commu- 
nities they represent partisan political 
benefits or harm, and, at the same 
time, to save costs, primarily in the 
operating revenues of the Defense De- 
partment. 

Now, to a large extent, base closing 
has worked to achieve those objectives. 
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We have kept politics out of the proc- 
ess. 

My concern with this amendment is 
the possibility of interjecting politics 
again into the process, so that we 
would have a flexibility on the part of 
the administration, or even the De- 
fense Department, to do favors or to 
decline from doing favors on a partisan 
basis, interjecting politics, once again, 
into the process of disposing of the 
properties. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say I have a se- 
rious hesitation about this amend- 
ment. I am listening to this discussion 
very intently. If I can feel confident 
that there will be a cordial working 
out of this in conference, with full at- 
tention to the need to maintain the po- 
litical aloofness of this process, I will 
refrain from calling a vote. But if I, at 
the point that that happens, have a 
fear that this is an avenue for the 
interjection of partisan politics in this 
disposal process, I will call for the 
vote. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. FAZIO], 
the author of the amendment. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
sure why the gentleman thinks we are 
about to inject partisan politics into 
this. I know I have the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PACKARD] about to 
speak in favor of this. The gentleman 
and I come from different places on the 
political scale. 

What we are trying to do is put an 
experimental program into place so it 
could use the private sector, people 
who understand land use and how to 
develop it for higher and better pur- 
poses, put them in the position to 
make the transaction. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DELLUMS], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the committee that will 
assist in guiding this process in con- 
ference with the other body, I can as- 
sure my colleagues that this is not a 
partisan matter here. In fact, I just vis- 
ited Members on your side of the aisle 
who are members of my committee, in- 
cluding the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPENCE], who serves hon- 
orably as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber. 

What we seek here simply is maxi- 
mum flexibility. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to work these matters out in 
conference. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Chairman, with all 
due respect, and I hope you all take 
this in good humor, I feel much more 
reassured by the chairman of the com- 
mittee than the chairman of the DCCC. 
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Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I can thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, reclaim- 
ing my time, I think I can understand 
how the gentleman feels. I think the 
fears of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ARMEY] are misplaced. I think we have 
a bipartisan agreement here to do 
something the gentleman is in favor of, 
and that is to empower the private sec- 
tor. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Fazio amendment. As the founding 
cochair of a California task force on defense 
conversion, | have spent a great deal of time 
dealing with this issue. One of the biggest 
problems | have seen is the need to stream- 
line the base closure b 

Community and business leaders in my 
State have expressed their frustration over 
and over again as they try to deal with a base 
closure. Once a base is slated for closure, it's 
taking more than a decade for the base to fi- 
nally close down. Local communities simply 
cannot afford to lose out on the potential eco- 
nomic windfall while they wait for a base to 
shut down. 

This amendment seeks to help solve that 
problem. The amendment would not change 
current base closure laws. It would simply set 
up the framework to streamline the process. 

By allowing the Secretary of Defense to 
contract with the private sector to manage a 
base closure, we can put the know-how and 
the experience of business leaders to good 
use. | encourage my colleagues to vote for the 
Fazio amendment. Let’s help our communities 
turn a base closure into an economic success. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FAZIO]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
REYNOLDS) having assumed the chair, 
Mr. DURBIN, Chairman pro tempore of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 2401) to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1994 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, to prescribe mili- 
tary personnel strengths for fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 1268, INDIAN TRIBAL JUS- 
TICE SYSTEMS ACT 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 1268) 
to assist the development of tribal ju- 
dicial systems, and for other purposes, 
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with a Senate amendment thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
REYNOLDS). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I prob- 
ably will not object. Will the gen- 
tleman explain what we are doing here. 
This is unexpected. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
what we are doing here, I believe, first 
of all, has been cleared with the minor- 
ity ranking member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Native American Affairs, the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
AS). 

What we are simply doing is going to 
conference on the Indian Tribal Justice 
Act. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
we are not agreeing to anything on the 
Senate side at this time? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will continue to yield, 
that is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. This is just so 
the Speaker can appoint conferees to 
this legislation? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. MILLER of 
California, RICHARDSON, and THOMAS of 
Wyoming. 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2295, 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1994; AND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION ACT, 1993 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-259) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 259) waiving points of order 
against the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 2295) making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and 
making supplemental appropriations 
for such programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
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the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO CONSIDERATION OF SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE 
AMENDMENTS TO SENATE 
AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 2493, AGRI- 


CULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, FOOD AND DRUG ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-260) on the resolution 
(H.Res. 260) relating to the consider- 
ation of Senate amendments to House 
amendments to Senate amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 2493) making appropria- 
tions for Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, 
and Related Agencies programs for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2403, 
TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, 
AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. MOAKLBEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-261) on the resolution 
(H.Res. 261) waiving points of order 
against the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 2403) making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department the U.S. 
Postal Service, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 1845, NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY ACT OF 1993 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-262) on the resolution 
(H.Res. 262) providing for consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1845) to establish the 
Biological Survey in the Department of 
the Interior, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
CERTAIN POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST H.R. 3116, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. MOAKLBEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-263) on the resolution 
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(H.Res. 263) waiving certain points of 
order against the bill (H.R. 3116) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 2351, ARTS, HUMANITIES 
AND MUSEUMS AMENDMENTS OF 
1993 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(H. Rept. 103-264) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 264) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 2351) to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
to carry out the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities Act of 1965, 
and the Museum Services Act, which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


—_—_——SESEEEE———— 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, the Chair will 
now put the question on each motion 
to suspend the rules on which further 
proceedings were postponed on Mon- 
day, September 27, 1993, in the order in 
which that motion was entertained. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

S. Concurrent Resolution 4, de novo; 

S. Concurrent Resolution 5, de novo; 
and 

S. Concurrent Resolution 6, de novo. 


PRINTING OF “SENATORS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: A HISTORICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question de 
novo of suspending the rules and con- 
curring in the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
4, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 4, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was concurred in, 

The title of the Senate concurrent 
resolution was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution providing for 
the printing of the book entitled ‘Sen- 
ators of the United States: A Historical 
Bibliography’ as a Senate document.”’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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PRINTING OF “GUIDE TO RE- 
SEARCH COLLECTIONS OF 
FORMER UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATORS” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question de 
novo of suspending the rules and con- 
curring in the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
5, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 5, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was concurred in. 

The title of the Senate concurrent 
resolution was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution providing for 
the printing of the book entitled ‘Guide 
to Research Collections of Former 
United States Senators’ as a Senate 
document.”’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRINTING OF “SENATE ELECTION, 
EXPULSION, AND CENSURE 
CASES” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the question de 
novo of suspending the rules and con- 
curring in the Senate concurrent reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
6, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MANTON] that the House suspend the 
rules and concur in the Senate concur- 
rent resolution, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was concurred in. 

The title of the Senate concurrent 
resolution was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution providing for 
the printing of the book entitled ‘Sen- 
ate Election, Expulsion, and Censure 
Cases’ as a Senate document.’’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


o 1850 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
REYNOLDS). Pursuant to the provisions 
of clause 5 of rule I the Chair an- 
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nounces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on both motions to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken on Wednesday, September 29, 
1993. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOAN 
RESTRUCTURING ACT OF 1993 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 3123) to increase the interest 
rates electric and telephone borrowers 
pay under the lending programs admin- 
istered by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and otherwise restructure 
the lending programs carried out by 
that Administration, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3123 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Rural Elec- 
trification Loan Restructuring Act of 1993". 
SEC, 2, ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE LOAN PRO- 

GRAMS. 

(a) INSURED ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE 
LOANS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 305 of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 935) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking subsections (b) and (d); 

(B) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (b); and 

(C) by Inserting after subsection (b) (as so 
redesignated) the following new subsections: 

“(c) INSURED ELECTRIC LOANS.— 

*(1) HARDSHIP LOANS.—. 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
make insured electric loans, to the extent of 
qualifying applications for the loans, at an 
interest rate of 5 percent per year to any ap- 
plicant for a loan who meets each of the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

“(i) The average revenue per kilowatt-hour 
sold by the applicant is not less than 120 per- 
cent of the average revenue per kilowatt- 
hour sold by all utilities in the State in 
which the applicant provides service. 

“(ii) The average residential revenue per 
kilowatt-hour sold by the applicant is not 
less than 120 percent of the average residen- 
tial revenue per kilowatt-hour sold by all 
utilities in the State in which the applicant 
provides service. 

“(ili) The average per capita income of the 
residents receiving electric service from the 
applicant is less than the average per capita 
income of the residents of the State in which 
the applicant provides service, or the median 
household income of the households receiv- 
ing electric service from the applicant is less 
than the median household income of the 
households in the State. 

(B) SEVERE HARDSHIP LOANS.—In addition 
to hardship loans that are made under sub- 
paragraph (A), the Administrator may make 
an insured electric loan at an interest rate of 
5 percent per year to an applicant for a loan 
if, in the sole discretion of the Adminis- 
trator, the applicant has experienced a se- 
vere hardship. 

“(C) LIMITATION.—Except as provided in 
subparagaph (D), the Administrator may not 
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make a loan under this paragraph to an ap- 
plicant for the purpose of furnishing or im- 
proving electric service to a consumer lo- 
cated in an urban area (as defined by the Bu- 
reau of the Census) if the average number of 
consumers per mile of line of the total elec- 
tric system of the applicant exceeds 17. 

“(D) EXTREMELY HIGH RATES.—In addition 
to hardship loans that are made under sub- 
paragraph (A) and (B), the Administrator 
shall make insured electric loans, to the ex- 
tent of qualifying applications for the loans, 
at an interest rate of 5 percent per year to 
any applicant for a loan whose residential 
revenue exceeds 15.0 cents per kilowatt-hour 
sold. A qualifying application from such an 
applicant for the purpose of furnishing or im- 
proving electric service to a consumer lo- 
cated outside of an urban area shall not be 
subject to the conditions or limitation of 
subparagraph (A) or (C)."’. 

(2) MUNICIPAL RATE LOANS.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
make insured electric loans, to the extent of 
qualifying applications for the loans, at the 
interest rate described in subparagraph (B) 
for the term or terms selected by the appli- 
cant pursuant to subparagraph (C). 

“*(B) INTEREST RATE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to clause (ii), the 
interest rate described in this subparagraph 
on a loan to a qualifying applicant shall be— 

““I) the interest rate determined by the 
Administrator to be equal to the current 
market yield on outstanding municipal obli- 
gations with remaining periods to maturity 
similar to the term selected by the applicant 
pursuant to subparagraph (C), but not great- 
er than the rate determined under section 
307(a)(3(A) of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (T U.S.C. 
1927(aX3XA)) that is based on the current 
market yield on outstanding municipal obli- 
gations; plus 

*(II) if the applicant for the loan makes an 
election pursuant to subparagraph (D) to in- 
clude in the loan agreement the right of the 
applicant to prepay the loan, a rate equal to 
the amount by which— 

“(aa) the interest rate on commercial 
loans for a similar period that afford the bor- 
rower such a right; exceeds 

“(bb) the interest rate on commercial 
loans for the period that do not afford the 
borrower such a right. 

(ii) MAXIMUM RATE.—The interest rate de- 
scribed in this subparagraph on a loan to an 
applicant for the loan shall not exceed 7 per- 
cent if— 

‘(I) the average number of consumers per 
mile of line of the total electric system of 
the applicant is less than 5.50; or 

‘(II)(aa) the average revenue per kilowatt- 
hour sold by the applicant is more than the 
average revenue per kilowatt-hour sold by 
all utilities in the State in which the appli- 
cant provides service; and 

“(bb) the average per capita income of the 
residents receiving electric service from the 
applicant is less than the average per capita 
income of the residents of the State in which 
the applicant provides service, or the median 
household income of the households receiv- 
ing electric service from the applicant is less 
than the median household income of the 
households in the State. 

“(iii) ESXCEPTION.—Clause (ii) shall not 
apply to a loan to be made to an applicant 
for the purpose of furnishing or improving 
electric service to consumers located in an 
urban area (as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census) if the average number of consumers 
per mile of line of the total electric system 
of the applicant exceeds 17. 
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“(C) LOAN TERM.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to clause (ii), the 
applicant for a loan under this paragraph 
may select the term for which an interest 
rate shall be determined pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (B), and, at the end of the term 
(and any succeeding term selected by the ap- 
plicant under this subparagraph), may renew 
the loan for another term selected by the ap- 
plicant. 

“(11) MAXIMUM TERM.— 

H(I) APPLICANT.—The applicant may not 
select a term that ends more than 35 years 
after the beginning of the first term the ap- 
plicant selects under clause (i). 

(II) ADMINISTRATOR.—The Administrator 
may prohibit an applicant from selecting a 
term that would result in the total term of 
the loan being greater than the expected use- 
ful life of the assets being financed. 

‘(D) CALL PROVISION.—The Administrator 
shall offer any applicant for a loan under 
this paragraph the option to include in the 
loan agreement the right of the applicant to 
prepay the loan on terms consistent with 
similar provisions of commercial loans. 

*(3) OTHER SOURCE OF CREDIT NOT REQUIRED 
IN CERTAIN CASES.—The Administrator may 
not require any applicant for a loan made 
under this subsection who is eligible for a 
loan under paragraph (1) to obtain a loan 
from another source as a condition of ap- 
proving the application for the loan or ad- 
vancing any amount under the loan. 

“(d) INSURED TELEPHONE LOANS.— 

**(1) HARDSHIP LOANS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
make insured telephone loans, to the extent 
of qualifying applications for the loans, at an 
interest rate of 5 percent per year, to any ap- 
plicant who meets each of the following re- 
quirements: 

“(i) The average number of subscribers per 
mile of line in the service area of the appli- 
cant is not more than 4. 

“(i) The applicant is capable of producing 
net income or margins before interest of not 
less than 100 percent (but not more than 300 
percent) of the interest requirements on all 
of the outstanding and proposed loans of the 
applicant. 

“(il) The Administrator has approved a 
telecommunications modernization plan for 
the State under paragraph (3) and, if the plan 
was developed by telephone borrowers under 
this title, the applicant is a participant in 
the plan. 

“(iv) The average number of subscribers 
per mile of line in the area included in the 
proposed loan is not more than 17. 

(B) AUTHORITY TO WAIVE TIER REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The Administrator may waive the re- 
quirement of subparagraph (A)(il) in any 
case in which the Administrator determines 
(and sets forth the reasons for the waiver in 
writing) that the requirement would prevent 
emergency restoration of the telephone sys- 
tem of the applicant or result in severe hard- 
ship to the applicant. 

“(C) EFFECT OF LACK OF FUNDS.—On request 
of any applicant who is eligible for a loan 
under this paragraph for which funds are not 
available, the applicant shall be considered 
to have applied for a loan under title IV. 

“(2) COST-OF-MONEY LOANS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator may 
make insured telephone loans for the acqui- 
sition, purchase, and installation of tele- 
phone lines, systems, and facilities (other 
than buildings used primarily for adminis- 
trative purposes, vehicles not used primarily 
in construction, and customer premise equip- 
ment) related to the furnishing, improve- 
ment, or extension of rural telecommuni- 
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cations service, at an interest rate equal to 
the then current cost of money to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for loans of 
similar maturity, but not more than 7 per- 
cent per year, to any applicant for a loan 
who meets the following requirements: 

‘“i) The average number of subscribers per 
mile of line in the service area of the appli- 
cant is not more than 15, or the applicant is 
capable of producing net income or margins 
before interest of not less than 100 percent 
(but not more than 500 percent) of the inter- 
est requirements on all of the outstanding 
and proposed loans of the applicant. 

“(ii) The Administrator has approved a 
telecommunications modernization plan for 
the State under paragraph (3) and, if the plan 
was developed by telephone borrowers under 
this title, the applicant is a participant in 
the plan. 

(B) CONCURRENT LOAN AUTHORITY.—On re- 
quest of any applicant for a loan under this 
paragraph during any fiscal year, the Admin- 
istrator shall— 

“(1) consider the application to be for a 
loan under this paragraph and a loan under 
section 408; and 

‘(i1) if the applicant is eligible for a loan, 
make a loan to the applicant under this 
paragraph in an amount equal to the amount 
that bears the same ratio to the total 
amount of loans for which the applicant is 
eligible under this paragraph and under sec- 
tion 408, as the amount made available for 
loans under this paragraph for the fiscal year 
bears to the total amount made available for 
loans under this paragraph and under section 
408 for the fiscal year. 

*(C) EFFECT OF LACK OF FUNDS.—On request 
of any applicant who is eligible for a loan 
under this paragraph for which funds are not 
available, the applicant shall be considered 
to have applied for a loan guarantee under 
section 306. 

(3) STATE TELECOMMUNICATIONS MOD- 
ERNIZATION PLANS.— 

H(A) APPROVAL.—If, not later than 1 year 
after final regulations are promulgated to 
carry out this paragraph, any State, either 
by statute or through the public utility com- 
mission of the State, develops a tele- 
communications modernization plan that 
meets the requirements of subparagraph (B), 
the Administrator shall approve the plan for 
the State. If a State does not develop a plan 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
preceding sentence, the Administrator shall 
approve any telecommunications moderniza- 
tion plan for the State that meets the re- 
quirements that is developed by a majority 
of the borrowers of telephone loans made 
under this title who are located in the State. 

‘(B) REQUIREMENTS.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A), a telecommunications mod- 
ernization plan must, at a minimum, meet 
the following objectives: 

“(1) The plan must provide for the elimi- 
nation of party line service. 

“(ii) The plan must provide for the avail- 
ability of telecommunications services for 
improved business, educational, and medical 
services. 

“(iii) The plan must encourage and im- 
prove computer networks and information 
highways for subscribers in rural areas. 

“(iv) The plan must provide for— 

H(I) subscribers in rural areas to be able to 
receive through telephone lines— 

‘‘(aa) conference calling; 

(bb) video images; and 

(cc) data at a rate of at least 1,000,000 bits 
of information per second; and 

‘(II) the proper routing of information to 
subscribers. 
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“(v) The plan must provide for uniform de- 
ployment schedules to ensure that advanced 
services are deployed at the same time in 
rural and nonrural areas. 

“(vi) The plan must provide for such addi- 
tional requirements for service standards as 
may be required by the Administrator. 

“(C) FINALITY OF APPROVAL.—A tele- 
communications modernization plan ap- 
proved under subparagraph (A) may not sub- 
sequently be disapproved. Notwithstanding 
paragraphs (1)(A)(ili) and (2XA)(i11), and sec- 
tion 408(b)(4)(C), the Administrator and the 
Governor of the telephone bank may make a 
loan to a borrower serving a State that does 
not have a telecommunication moderniza- 
tion plan approved by the Administrator if 
the loan is made less than 1 year after the 
Administrator has adopted final regulations 
implementing this paragraph,’’. 

(2) RURAL TELEPHONE BANK LOAN PRO- 
GRAM.—Section 408 of such Act (7 U.S.C, 948) 
is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking “, (2) 
and all that follows through ‘408 of this 
Act,” and inserting ", (2) for the acquisition, 
purchase, and installation of telephone lines, 
systems, and facilities (other than buildings 
used primarily for administrative purposes, 
vehicles not used primarily in construction, 
and customer premise equipment) related to 
the furnishing, improvement, or extension of 
rural telecommunications service,”’; 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) by striking paragraph (4) and inserting 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) The Governor of the telephone bank 
may make a loan under this section only to 
an applicant for the loan who meets the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

“(A) The average number of subscribers per 
mile of line in the service area of the appli- 
cant is not more than 15, or the applicant is 
capable of producing net income or margins 
before interest of not less than 100 percent 
(but not more than 500 percent) of the inter- 
est requirements on all of the outstanding 
and proposed loans of the applicant. 

“(B) The Administrator has approved, 
under section 305(d)(3), a telecommuni- 
cations modernization plan for the State in 
which the applicant is located and, if the 
plan was developed by telephone borrowers 
under title III, the applicant is a participant 
in the plan.”’; 

(ii) in paragraph (8)— 

(I) by inserting “(A)” after “(8)”; 

(II) by striking “if such prepayment is not 
made later than September 30, 1988" and in- 
serting “except for any prepayment penalty 
provided for in a loan agreement entered 
into before the date of enactment of the 
Rural Electrifration Loan Restructuring Act 
of 1993"; and 

(II) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) If a borrower prepays part or all of a 
loan made under this section, then, notwith- 
standing section 407(b), the Governor of the 
telephone bank shall— 

“(i) use the full amount of the prepayment 
to repay obligations of the telephone bank 
issued pursuant to section 407(b) before Octo- 
ber 1, 1991, to the extent any such obligations 
are outstanding; and 

“(ii) in repaying the obligations, first 
repay the advances bearing the greatest rate 
of interest.”’; and 

(ili) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(9) On request of any applicant for a loan 
under this section during any fiscal year, the 
Governor of the telephone bank shall— 
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(A) consider the application to be for a 
loan under this section and a loan under sec- 
tion 305(d)(2); and 

*(B) if the applicant is eligible for a loan, 
make a loan to the applicant under this sec- 
tion in an amount equal to the amount that 
bears the same ratio to the total amount of 
loans for which the applicant is eligible 
under this section and under section 
305(d)(2), as the amount made available for 
loans under this section for the fiscal year 
bears to the total amount made available for 
loans under this section and under section 
305(d)(2) for the fiscal year. 

(10) On request of any applicant who is el- 
igible for a loan under this section for which 
funds are not available, the applicant shall 
be considered to have applied for a loan 
under section 305(d)(2).""; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(e) Loans and advances made under this 
section on or after November 5, 1990, shall 
bear interest at a rate determined under this 
section, taking into account all assets and li- 
abilities of the telephone bank. This sub- 
section shall not apply to loans obligated be- 
fore the date of enactment of this sub- 
section. Funds are not authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this subsection until 
the funds are appropriated in advance to 
carry out this subsection."’. 

(b) FUNDING.— 

. (1) LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.—Section 314 of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 940d) is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 314. LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

‘(a) DEFINITION OF ADJUSTMENT PERCENT- 
AGE.—As used in this section, the term ‘ad- 
justment percentage’ means, with respect to 
a fiscal year, the percentage (if any) by 
which— 

‘(1) the average of the Consumer Price 
Index (as defined in section 1(f)(5) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986) for the l-year 
period ending on July 31 of the immediately 
preceding fiscal year; exceeds 

“(2) the average of the Consumer Price 
Index (as so defined) for the l-year period 
ending on July 31, 1993. 

“(b) FISCAL YEARS 1994 THROUGH 1998.—In 
the case of each of fiscal years 1994 through 
1998, there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Administrator such sums as may be 
necessary for the cost of loans in the follow- 
ing amounts, for the following purposes: 

‘(1) ELECTRIC HARDSHIP LOANS.—For loans 
under section 305(c)(1)— 

H(A) for fiscal year 1994, $125,000,000; and 

“(B) for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998, $125,000,000, increased by the adjustment 
percentage for the fiscal year. 

(2) ELECTRIC MUNICIPAL RATE LOANS.—For 
loans under section 305(c)(2)— 

“(A) for fiscal year 1994, $600,000,000; and 

“(B) for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998, $600,000,000, increased by the adjustment 
percentage for the fiscal year. 

(3) TELEPHONE HARDSHIP LOANS.—For 
loans under section 305(d)(1)— 

"(A) for fiscal year 1994, $125,000,000; and 

“(B) for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998, $125,000,000, increased by the adjustment 
percentage for the fiscal year. 

‘(4) TELEPHONE COST-OF-MONEY LOANS.— 
For loans under section 305(d)(2)— 

“(A) for fiscal year 1994, $198,000,000; and 

“(B) for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998, $198,000,000, increased by the adjustment 
percentage for the fiscal year. 

“(c) FUNDING LEVELS.—The Administrator 
shall make insured loans under this title for 
the purposes, in the amounts, and for the pe- 
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riods of time specified in subsection (b), as 
provided in advance in appropriations Acts. 

“(d) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR INSURED 
LOANS.—Amounts made available for loans 
under section 305 are authorized to remain 
available until expended.”’. 

(2) RULE OF INTERPRETATION.—Section 
309(a) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 939(a)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: ‘The preceding sentence shall not be 
construed to make section 408(b)(2) or 412 ap- 
plicable to this title.”. 

(c) MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS,— 

(1) LOANS FOR RURAL ELECTRIFICATION.— 
Section 2 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 902) is amend- 
ed— 

(A) by inserting "(a)" before “The Admin- 
istrator”; 

(B) by striking “telephone service in rural 
areas, as hereinafter provided;" and insert- 
ing ‘electric and telephone service in rural 
areas, as provided in this Act, and for the 
purpose of assisting electric borrowers to im- 
plement demand side management, energy 
conservation programs, and on-grid and off- 
grid renewable energy systems;"’; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) By January 1, 1994, the Administrator 
shall issue interim regulations to implement 
the authority contained in subsection (a) to 
make loans for the purpose of assisting elec- 
tric borrowers to implement demand side 
management, energy conservation programs, 
and on-grid and off-grid renewable energy 
systems. If the regulations are not issued by 
January 1, 1994, the Administrator shall con- 
sider any demand side management, energy 
conservation, or renewable energy program, 
system, or activity that is approved by a 
State agency to be eligible for the loans."’. 

(2) LOANS FOR ELECTRICAL PLANTS AND 
TRANSMISSION LINES.—Section 4 of such Act 
(7 U.S.C. 904) is amended by inserting after 
“central station service’ the following: "and 
for the furnishing and improving of electric 
service to persons in rural areas, including 
by assisting electric borrowers to implement 
demand side management, energy conserva- 
tion programs, and on-grid and off-grid re- 
newable energy systems". 

(3) DEFINITIONS.—Section 13 of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 913) is amended— 

(A) by inserting ‘‘, except as provided in 
section 203(b),"" before “shall be deemed to 
mean any area"; and 

(B) by striking “city, village, or borough 
having a population in excess of fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants’ and inserting “urban area, 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census". 

(4) GENERAL PROHIBITIONS.—Section 18 of 
such Act (7 U.S.C. 918) is amended— 

(A) by inserting ‘‘(a) NO CONSIDERATION OF 
BORROWER’S LEVEL OF GENERAL FUNDS.—" 
before ‘The Administrator"; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

*“(b) LOAN ORIGINATION FEES.—The Admin- 
istrator and the Governor of the telephone 
bank may not charge any fee or charge not 
expressly provided in this Act in connection 
with any loan made or guaranteed under this 
Act. 

“(¢) CONSULTANTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—To facilitate timely ac- 
tion on applications by borrowers for finan- 
cial assistance under this Act and for ap- 
provals required of the Rural Electrification 
Administration pursuant to the terms of 
outstanding loan or security instruments or 
otherwise, the Administrator may use con- 
sultants funded by the borrower, paid for out 
of the general funds of the borrower, for fi- 
nancial, legal, engineering, and other tech- 
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nical advice and services in connection with 
the review of the application by the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

*(2) CONFLICTS OF INTEREST.—The Adminis- 
trator shall establish procedures for the se- 
lection and the provision of technical serv- 
ices by consultants to ensure that the con- 
sultants have no financial or other conflicts 
of interest in the outcome of the application 
of the borrower. 

“(3) PAYMENT OF COSTS.—The Adminis- 
trator may not, without the consent of the 
borrower, require, as a condition of process- 
ing an application for approval, that the bor- 
rower agree to pay the costs, fees, and ex- 
penses of consultants hired to provide tech- 
nical or advisory services to the Adminis- 
trator. 

(4) CONTRACTS, GRANTS, AND AGREE- 
MENTS.—The Administrator may enter into 
such contracts, grants, or cooperative agree- 
ments as are necessary to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

“*(5) USE OF CONSULTANTS.—Nothing in this 
subsection shall limit the authority of the 
Administrator to retain the services of con- 
sultants from funds made available to the 
Administrator or otherwise.”’. 

(5) DEFINITION OF RURAL AREA.—Section 
203(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 924(b)) is amended 
by striking “one thousand five hundred” and 
inserting ‘'5,000"’. 

(6) INSURED LOANS.—Section 305 of such Act 
(7 U.S.C. 935) (as amended by subsection 
(a)(1)) is further amended— 

(A) by striking “SEC. 305. INSURED LOANS; 
INTEREST RATES AND LENDING LEVELS.—(a) 
The” and inserting the following: 

“SEC. 305. INSURED LOANS; INTEREST RATES 
AND LENDING LEVELS. 

“*(a) IN GENERAL.—The"’; and 

(B) in subsection (b), by striking ‘‘(b) 
Loans” and inserting ‘‘(b) INSURED LOANS.— 
Loans”. 

(7) ELIGIBILITY OF DISTRIBUTION BORROWERS; 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROHIBITIONS.—Title III of 
such Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 306B (7 U.S.C. 936b) the following new 
sections: 

“SEC. 306D. ELIGIBILITY OF DISTRIBUTION BOR- 
ROWERS FOR LOANS, LOAN GUARAN- 
TEES, AND LIEN ACCOMMODATIONS. 

“For the purpose of determining the eligi- 
bility of a distribution borrower not in de- 
fault on the repayment of a loan made or 
guaranteed under this Act for a loan, loan 
guarantee, or lien accommodation under this 
title, a default by a borrower from which the 
distribution borrower purchases wholesale 
power shall not— 

**(1) be considered a default by the distribu- 
tion borrower; 

“(2) reduce the eligibility of the distribu- 
tion borrower for assistance under this Act; 
or 

“*(3) be the cause, directly or indirectly, of 
imposing any requirement or restriction on 
the borrower as a condition of the assist- 
ance, except such requirements or restric- 
tions as are necessary to implement a debt 
restructuring agreed on by the power supply 
borrower and the Government. 

“SEC. 306E. ADMINISTRATIVE PROHIBITIONS AP- 
PLICABLE TO ELECTRIC BORROW- 
ERS. 

“The Administrator may not require prior 
approval of, impose any requirement, re- 
striction, or prohibition with respect to the 
operations of, or deny or delay the granting 
of a lien accommodation to, any electric bor- 
rower under this Act whose net worth ex- 
ceeds 110 percent of the outstanding prin- 
cipal balance on all loans made or guaran- 
teed to the borrower by the Administrator.”’. 
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(8) LOANS FROM OTHER CREDIT SOURCES.— 
Section 307 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 937) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new sentence: ‘The Administrator may not 
request any applicant for an electric loan 
under this Act to apply for and accept a loan 
in an amount exceeding 30 percent of the 
credit needs of the applicant."’. 

(9) CAPITALIZATION.—Section 406 of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 946) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

(i) The Governor of the telephone bank 
may invest in obligations of the United 
States the amounts in the account in the 
Treasury of the United States number 
12X8139 (known as the ‘RTB Equity Fund’).”’. 

(10) REFINANCING OF FFB LOANS.—Section 
306C of such Act is amended by— 

(A) inserting before the period at the end 
of subsection (c)(2) the following: ‘‘, except 
that such rate shall not be greater than 7 
percent per year, subject to subsection (d)"’; 
and 

(B) adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

““(d) MAXIMUM RATE OPTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), a borrower of a 
loan or loan advance, or any portion of the 
loan or advance, that is refinanced under 
this section shall have the option of ensuring 
that the interest rate on such loan, loan ad- 
vance, or portion thereof does not exceed 7 
percent per year, 

(2) LIMITATION.—A borrower may not ex- 
ercise the option under paragraph (1) in the 
case of a loan or loan advance, or portion 
thereof, if the total amount of such loans for 
which such option would be exercised ex- 
ceeds 50 percent of the outstanding principal 
balance of the loans made to such borrower 
and guaranteed under section 306. 

‘(3) FEE.—A borrower that exercises the 
maximum rate option under paragraph (1) 
shall, at the time of exercising such option, 
pay a fee equal to 1 percent of the outstand- 
ing principal balance of such loan or loan ad- 
vance, or portion thereof, for which such op- 
tion is exercised. Such fee shall be in addi- 
tion to the penalties and other payments re- 
quired under subsection (b). 

(4) SUNSET.—The option provided under 
paragraph (1) shall not be available in the 
case of any loan or loan advance, or portion 
thereof, unless a written request to exercise 
such option is sent to the Administrator not 
later than 1 year after the effective date of 
regulations issued to carry out the Rural 
Electrification Loan Restructuring Act of 
1993."". 

SEC. 3. EXPANDED ELIGIBILITY FOR LOANS FOR 
WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL FA- 
CILITIES. 

Section 306(a)(1) of the Consolidated Farm 
and Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 
1926(a)(1)) is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“The Secretary may also make loans to any 
borrower to whom a loan has been made 
under the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (7 
U.S.C. 901 et seq.), for the conservation, de- 
velopment, use, and control of water, and the 
installation of drainage or waste disposal fa- 
cilities, primarily serving farmers, ranchers, 
farm tenants, farm laborers, rural busi- 
nesses, and other rural residents.”’. 

SEC. 4. RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

Section 364 of the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act (7 U.S.C. 2006f) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

‘*(g) RURAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—A borrower of a loan or 
loan guarantee under the Rural Electrifica- 
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tion Act of 1936 (7 U.S.C. 901 et seq.) shall be 
eligible for assistance under all programs ad- 
ministered by the Rural Development Ad- 
ministration. 

‘(2) PARTICIPATION.—The Administrator of 
the Rural Development Administration shall 
encourage and facilitate the full and equal 
participation of all entities to participate in 
programs administered by the Rural Devel- 
opment Administration.”’. 

SEC. 5. PROHIBITION UNDER RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS. 

The Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (7 U.S.C. 1921 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 370. PROHIBITION UNDER RURAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS. 

“(a) PROHIBITION.—Assistance under any 
rural development program administered by 
the Rural Development Administration, the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, or any other 
agency of the Department of Agriculture 
shall not be conditioned on any requirement 
that the recipient of such assistance accept 
or receive electric service from any particu- 
lar utility, supplier, or cooperative. 

‘*(b) ENSURING COMPLIANCE.—The Secretary 
shall establish, by regulation, adequate safe- 
guards to ensure that assistance under such 
rural development programs is not subject to 
such a condition. Such safeguards shall in- 
clude periodic certifications and audits, and 
appropriate measures and sanctions against 
any person violating, or attempting to vio- 
late, the prohibition in subsection (a). 

“(a) REGULATIONS.—Not later than six 
months after the enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall issue interim final regu- 
lations to ensure compliance with subsection 
(a)."". 

SEC. 6. REGULATIONS. 

Except as provided under section 2(b) of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 and sec- 
tion 370 of the Consolidated Farm and Rural 
Development Act, as added by sections 
2(c)(1)(C) and 5 of this Act, not later than 45 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
interim final regulations shall be issued by— 

(1) the Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to carry out the 
amendments made by this Act to programs 
administered by the Administrator; 

(2) the Administrator of the Rural Develop- 
ment Administration to carry out the 
amendments made by this Act to programs 
administered by the Administrator; and 

(3) the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out the amendments made by this Act to 
programs administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
REYNOLDS). Pursuant to the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ROBERTS] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation that we 
bring to the floor today will restruc- 
ture the loan programs and the au- 
thorities of the Rural Electrification 
Administration [REA] to meet today’s 
fiscal realities and tomorrow’s tech- 
nology needs. H.R. 3123 has three basic 
goals: 
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First, the bill will eliminate REA’s 
authority to make 2-percent loans. The 
purpose of the 2-percent Loan Program 
was to encourage electric. and tele- 
phone cooperatives to provide service 
to high cost, less densely populated 
areas shunned by privately owned utili- 
ties. Our Nation's budget problems dic- 
tate that we find less costly ways to 
promote affordable, quality electric 
and telephone service for rural areas. 

Second, the bill will better target the 
taxpayer-funded assistance that is 
made available through a restructured 
lending program. The bill establishes 
criteria for hardship lending that 
would make available Government-in- 
sured loans at 5 percent. Borrowers not 
meeting the hardship criteria would be 
eligible for Government-insured lend- 
ing at a higher rate tied to the interest 
rate charged to municipal utilities or 
the Government's cost of borrowing. 

Third, this bill will promote the de- 
livery of modern telecommunications 
services to rural America. Today, rural 
residents are seeking access to emerg- 
ing electronic technologies and the 
economic opportunities they provide. 
This legislation requires rural electric 
and rural telephone borrowers in all 
States to develop statewide tele- 
communications modernization plans 
as a prerequisite to further Govern- 
ment-insured lending through REA. 
This carrot approach will provide an 
added incentive to rural electric and 
telephone borrowers to upgrade their 
telecommunications systems. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic intent of H.R. 
3123 was approved by the House earlier 
this year as part of the House-passed 
reconciliation bill. The language here 
in H.R. 3123 is nearly identical to lan- 
guage agreed to by the conferees on the 
1993 Budget Reconciliation Act. These 
REA provisions were stripped from the 
reconciliation conference report at the 
last minute because of the possible 
point of order that could have been 
raised in the other body under the so- 
called Byrd rule. 

The one major difference between the 
reconciliation agreement and this bill 
is that H.R. 3123 does not contain any 
language shielding the service area of 
rural electric cooperatives from annex- 
ation procedures by a municipally 
owned utility. 

Mr. Speaker, REA has helped bring 
affordable electric and telephone serv- 
ice to farms, ranches, and rural com- 
munities across our Nation since the 
1930’s. It is no exaggeration to say, 
quite simply, that REA has been the 
Federal Government’s most successful 
effort at improving the quality of life 
in rural America. 

If you doubt that statement, just ask 
any man or woman who lived on, or 
grew up on, a farm or ranch in the thir- 
ties, forties, and fifties what life was 
like before the electric cooperatives 
sank poles and strung up lines to their 
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house and barn. They know the dif- 
ference the REA programs made in 
their lives. 

Nevertheless, there are people today 
who say REA has outlived its useful- 
ness. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Mr. Speaker, REA is needed now 
more than ever. 

We hear about the need to build the 
information highway of the future. 
This is a part of the infrastructure that 
will lay the foundation to a high-tech- 
nology, high-wage future for our econ- 
omy. 

Rural America wants to be a part of 
that revolution. People in our small 
towns, and on remote farms and 
ranches, see a whole host of informa- 
tion sources, educational advantages, 
and economic opportunities through 
the use of advanced telecommuni- 
cations. 

To take part in this telecommuni- 
cations revolution, rural America 
needs affordable lending to build the 
necessary infrastructure and modernize 
its electric and telephone systems. The 
lack of modern telecommunications ca- 
pability and reliable electric service 
puts rural residents and rural busi- 
nesses at a distinct disadvantage. 

With the help of the RBA, rural elec- 
tric cooperatives and rural telephone 
companies can give rural businesses an 
opportunity to compete in this new 
high-technology economy. With the 
help of the REA, rural electric coopera- 
tives and rural telephone companies 
can provide people living in our small 
rural communities and in remote areas 
with the same level of residential serv- 
ice that urban America has come to 
take for granted. 

This bill provides REA with the au- 
thority to promote statewide mod- 
ernization of telecommunications serv- 
ices for rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend 
Congressman GLENN ENGLISH of Okla- 
homa, the chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Environment, Credit and Rural 
Development, for his yeoman’s work on 
this legislation earlier this year and 
his help in accommodating concerns 
from the other side of the aisle during 
committee consideration last week. I 
also want to thank our ranking minor- 
ity members PAT ROBERTS, BOB SMITH 
of Oregon, and JOHN BOEHNER of Ohio 
for their help and their willingness to 
cosponsor this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is made 
even more necessary and urgent by the 
fact the conferees on the agriculture 
appropriations bill, anticipating our re- 
forms, have defunded the 2-Percent 
Loan Program and reallocated funds to 
the new accounts with the expectation 
that this authorizing language would 
be sent to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, for all these reasons, I 
urge my colleagues to support passage 
of H.R. 3123. 

Mr. Speaker, for the RECORD I in- 
clude correspondence and a cost esti- 
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mate from the Congressional Budget 
Office: 
U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 

Hon. E DE LA GARZA, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, House of 

Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the enclosed cost 
estimate for H.R. 3123, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Loan Restructuring Act of 1993, 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, we will be pleased to provide them. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE COST ESTIMATE 

1. Bill Number: H.R. 3123. 

2. Bill Title: Rural Electrification Loan 
Restructuring Act of 1993. 

3. Bill Status: As ordered reported by the 
House Committee on Agriculture on Septem- 
ber 23, 1993. 

4. Bill purpose: The bill would reauthorize 
and modify the insured loan program of the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA) 
and would make changes in the direct loan 
program of the Rural Telephone Bank (RTB). 
The current insured loan program, consist- 
ing primarily of loans made at a statutory 
interest rate of 5 percent, would be replaced 
by a new multi-tiered program consisting of 
some 5 percent loans, some loans made at 
rate equal to the average rates paid by mu- 
nicipal utilities, and some loans made at a 
rate equal to the rate of new borrowing by 
the U.S. Treasury. The bill also would mod- 
ify several provisions of the RTB loan pro- 
gram and would broaden eligibility require- 
ments for assistance under programs admin- 
istered by the Rural Development Adminis- 
tration. 

5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

{By fiscal year, in millions of dollars} 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
Estimated authorization of 
appropriations: 
REA insured loans .. 16 116 118 122 124 
RTB loans passesso 15 15 16 16 17 
Total estimated 
Authorizations 131 132 134 138 141 
Estimated outlays „u... 18 $1 84 it 127 


The costs of this bill fall within budget 
functions 270 and 450. 

Basis of estimate: 

REA Insured loans. CBO estimates that the 
bill would authorize $116 million for fiscal 
year 1994 and a total of $596 million for the 
1994-1998 period of the subsidy costs of REA 
insured loans. These estimates represent the 
expected government subsidy required for 
the loan levels specified in the bill. For elec- 
tric utilities borrowing from the REA, the 
bill would authorize 1994 loan levels of $125 
million at the 5 percent interest rate and 
$600 million at the average rate paid by mu- 
nicipal utilities on their debt. For telephone 
utilities borrowing from REA, the bill would 
authorize 1994 loan levels of $125 million at 
the 5 percent rate and $198 million at a rate 
equal to the rate on new borrowing by the 
Treasury for debt of comparable maturity. 

The bill authorizes REA loans for the 1995- 
1998 period at the 1994 levels adjusted for in- 
flation. For 1994, CBO estimates that these 
loan levels would require subsidy appropria- 
tions of $91 million for loans to electric utili- 
ties and $25 million for loans to telephone 
utilities. These amounts would increase with 
inflation to match the increasing nominal 
loan levels over the following four years. 
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Relative to the CBO baseline, the REA 
loan authorizations would reduce the need 
for appropriations by $50 million in 1994 and 
by $276 million over the 1994-1998 period. If 
appropriations are reduced by these 
amounts, outlay savings from the CBO base- 
line would total $8 million in 1994 and $162 
million over the five-year period. 

RTB Direct loans. CBO estimates that it 
would cost about $15 million in fiscal year 
1994 and about $80 million over the 1994-1998 
period to cover the increased RTB subsidies, 
assuming baseline loan levels. H.R. 3123 
would change the way interest rates charged 
to RTB borrowers are calculated. This 
change would result in a lower interest rate 
for the borrower, hence requiring additional 
subsidy budget authority to make the re- 
quired amount of loans. 

The bill also would make several changes 
to loan terms for REA borrowers, modify 
certain provisions of REA’s Rural Telephone 
Bank loan program, and broaden the eligi- 
bility criteria for the Department of Agri- 
culture’s rural development loan program. 
CBO estimates that these additional provi- 
sions would have no budgetary impact. 

. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ENGLISH], 
who did yeoman’s work on this endeav- 
or. 

Mr. ENGLISH of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

Let me say, as the chairman out- 
lined, this is really a conference report. 
It was stricken from the reconciliation 
bill by the so-called Byrd rule in the 
other body, and it does bring a consid- 
erable savings, $123 million over the 
next 5 years. It also makes some major 
adjustments to the REA Program, ad- 
justments that I think many have been 
look forward to for some time. 

It eliminates, for instance, the 2-per- 
cent loan program that has been in ex- 
istence for some period of time. It also 
restricts the so-called 5-percent loan 
program. It underscores for both tele- 
phone companies and electric borrow- 
ers that there are hardship eligibility 
requirements that are set out, these 
are the criteria for that, and also, it re- 
duces the amount of the 5-percent loan 
program from the fiscal year 1993 level 
of $625 million to $125 million. 

It also reduces the 5-percent loan 
program for telephone borrowers from 
$239 million to $125 million. The adjust- 
ments are made to make these loans 
identical to the tax-free municipal 
bond rate for other borrowers, and 
those apply both to electric borrowers 
as well as borrowers for telephone com- 
panies. 

Let me also say that there are re- 
strictions in this program for those 
borrowers who may be in heavily, 
densely populated areas. For those bor- 
rowers in those cases, for a 5-percent 
loan, there would have to be a density 
less than 17 consumers per line mile. 

As the Members can see, we have be- 
fore us a major reform in the REA Pro- 
gram, one that makes major improve- 
ments in the program, and also, equal- 
ly important during these times, brings 
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about $123 million worth of savings. 
Also, it might be pointed out that this 
legislation does not have what became 
a very controversial provision; namely, 
the question of municipal annexation 
and hostile condemnation. That is a 
subject that the committee will have 
to deal with at a later date, at another 
time, but it is not in this legislation 
tonight. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to first as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and my friend and 
colleague, the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee that has worked 
so long and hard for this reform effort. 
I associate myself with their remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been de- 
scribed as being nearly identical to leg- 
islation the House adopted in its rec- 
onciliation package this summer, that 
is correct. This bill is a reform effort 
that will be followed up later this year 
with additional legislation that will 
come before the full committee. I sup- 
port the adoption of H.R. 3123. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to my 
friend and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
AS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rural electric bill. I think it makes 
some necessary changes that we have 
been looking for and seeking to work 
on for some time, and yet continues 
the important program. If a person 
comes from a place like I do in Wyo- 
ming, where the average density for 
rural electric programs is somewhere 
below five, the necessity to have avail- 
able capital is very, very important. Of 
course, if we are going to have a grow- 
ing economy in the rural areas, and 
particularly in the West, this rural 
electric program is part of the element 
that is necessary to provide for that. 

There have been changes. We no 
longer have the 2-percent program. The 
5-percent program is available in cer- 
tain circumstances, but generally this 
funding would be equal to that of mu- 
nicipal bonds, municipal paper. I think 
that is a fair proposition. I think that 
is the way it ought to be. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that I am 
pleased that the territorial question is 
not here. I happen to agree with the 
rural electric in terms of the terri- 
torial issue. I think when a city an- 
nexes into a rural area, that there is no 
reason why that co-op cannot continue 
to serve, but I really do not think it is 
a function of the Federal Government 
to do that. 

Therefore, I rise very much in sup- 
port of this issue. I certainly congratu- 
late the chairman and the ranking Re- 
publican for their work that they have 
done here. The gentleman from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. ENGLISH] has continued to 
be a very strong supporter of the rural 
electric program, as I am, and I appre- 
ciate the work. I urge support for the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud this commit- 
tee for its work on restructuring the 
REA loan program and basing it on 
merit and need, rather than on a first- 
come, first-served basis. I have got to 
confess that I believe that this is a pro- 
gram that is being reformed when it 
should be eliminated; that REA has ac- 
complished its purpose of electrifying 
America and providing America with 
telephone service, and the time for the 
REA I believe is long past. 

The President himself recognized the 
need to wind down this program and 
urged that the loan authority be re- 
duced. That recommendation is not re- 
flected in this legislation. I regret that. 
In fact, although the committee did re- 
duce the hardship loan level, it created 
a brand new municipal rate loan pro- 
gram at $600 million. That means that 
there is a net result of additional fund- 
ing, additional taxpayer subsidies, 
rather than less. 

I am not insensitive to the needs of 
rural communities. I live in one. How- 
ever, I do believe that this is a time 
when we have to reevaluate programs 
that seem to have taken on a life of 
their own. This is one of them. 

There is a saying in Washington that 
“old government agencies never die. 
They don’t even fade away.” Although 
I commend the members of the Com- 
mittee for doing a good job of reform- 
ing a program that was wildly out of 
date, the best thing to have done was 
to eliminate it and to recognize the 
fact that our taxpayers dollars could be 
spent much better elsewhere. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ZIM- 
MER] for his confession. Perhaps if be 
believes that REA is outdated, perhaps 
we could have an amendment when we 
consider further reform to exempt the 
State of New Jersey from the REA and 
continue the program in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Wyoming, and other 
areas, 

I think my urban colleagues who 
really do a lot of complaining about 
REA having served its purpose need to 
understand that there are still areas of 
this country where party lines and ana- 
log switching systems, systems many 
of us would assume were long since 
gone, are still common. 

In large metropolitan areas and in 
States like New Jersey, we enjoy being 
able to call numerous telephone ex- 
changes in multi-county areas for all 
kinds of goods and services. In rural 
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areas, a phone call to the town 15 miles 
down the road or maybe 30 miles may 
mean a toll charge. 
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So, if we want to do something for 
rural America and for the American 
economy, we certainly need to upgrade 
these services. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is nearly identical to 
legislation the House adopted in its budget 
reconciliation package this summer with the 
major exception that the controversial munici- 
pal annexation-condemnation provision is not 
included. | believe this bill is a reform effort 
that will be followed up later this year when 
the Committee on Agriculture fully reorganizes 
the Department of Agriculture. | support the 
adoption of H.R. 3123. 

The legislation eliminates the current two- 
percent hardship and 5-percent direct electric 
and telephone loan programs and replaces 
them with a 5-percent hardship lending pro- 
gram at an authorized program level of $125 
million each. Rural electric cooperatives may 
use a direct lending program with interest 
rates pegged to tax-exempt municipal bond 
rates with $600 million authorized; phone co- 
operatives and companies are eligible for di- 
rect loans at cost-of-money rates with a pro- 
gram authorization of $198 million. Both elec- 
tric and telephone interest rates are capped at 
7 percent depending on consumer densities, 
system revenues and costs, net income mar- 
gin requirements of borrowers and per capita 
income of the areas served. 

States or coalitions of telephone companies 
within States also would be required to de- 
velop and approve a telecommunications mod- 
ernization plan that would upgrade services in 
rural areas, including the elimination of party 
line service. | believe my urban colleagues 
who grouse about REA having served its pur- 
pose need to understand there still are areas 
of this country where party lines and analog 
switching systems, systems many of us would 
assume were long since gone, are still com- 
mon. In large metropolitan areas, we enjoy 
being able to call numerous telephone ex- 
changes in multicounty areas for all kinds of 
goods and services; in rural areas, a phone 
call to the town 15 miles down the road may 
mean a toll charge. If we want to do some- 
thing for rural Americans—and for the Amer- 
ican economy—we need to upgrade rural tele- 
communications service. 

In addition to the telecommunications provi- 
sions, the bill also makes important changes 
in program administration and loan making de- 
cisions within REA, including the prohibition of 
making a loan on assets whose useful life is 
less than the term of the loan. Electric co-ops 
with consumer densities in excess of 17 per 
mile would not be eligible for 5-percent loans 
or have the availability of a 7-percent interest 
cap on loans to serve or improve services in 
an urban area. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill prohibits the 
packaging or tying of electric power service 
with some other utility service. For instance, it 
has been cited that on numerous occasions 
electric cooperatives have o‘fered low-interest 
or no-interest loans for water and waste water 
facilities to businesses agreeing to buy the 
rural co-op’s electric power. This practice 
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should not occur using low-interest, Govern- 
ment loans. 

| would urge my colleagues to support pas- 
sage of H.R. 3123. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, for almost 
60 years, the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion [REA] has responded to the challenge of, 
first, providing universal electrical and tele- 
communication services to rural America and, 
now, of modernizing those services so that our 
farmers, ranchers, and rural businesses can 
remain competitive in the 21st Century. 

Meeting this challenge is no small accom- 
plishment given the budgetary climate facing 
our country as a whole and the desire of the 
Clinton Administration to make wholesale re- 
ductions in REA funding. Much work has gone 
into H.R. 3123 both during and after the rec- 
onciliation process to save Government out- 
lays on the REA program while, at the same 
time, preserving the electric and telephone 
programs which are so vital to the future of 
rural America. 

The result is a program providing loans to 
rural electric borrowers at an interest rate 
equal to that available on the market to munic- 
ipal-owned utilities and loans to rural tele- 
phone companies at the cost of that money to 
the Government. While H.R. 3123 provides for 
a combined $250 million of 5 percent interest 
hardship loans to rural electric and telephone 
companies in low-density areas with below-av- 
erage household incomes, these new terms 
represent a significant departure from the 
$864 million of time honored 2 percent hard- 
ship loans available currently. As noted, how- 
ever, these changes are a necessary transi- 
tion under our current budgetary conditions. 

Most importantly, the legislation requires 
each State to develop a telecommunications 
modernization plan relating to improved com- 
puter and other services to farm operations, 
tural businesses, and educational and medical 
institutions. 

The only thing missing from this legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, is language preserving the terri- 
torial integrity of the REA service areas. In a 
time when we are most concerned about the 
status of the Federal Treasury, it seems to me 
that we ought to be taking those steps nec- 
essary to insure the financial viability of our 
rural electric cooperatives [REC]. 

One of the greatest threats to the ability of 
our RECs to repay their Federal loans is the 
uncompensated loss of service territory to mu- 
nicipal annexation. How can we expect an 
REC to maintain its repayment schedule, to in- 
vest in the modernization of its facilities and 
services to its subscribers, or to plan for the 
future when it can lose some of its biggest 
and best customers overnight when an adja- 
cent municipality and its utility annexes a por- 
tion of the service area of the REC? 

Recognizing this inconsistency, we had lan- 
guage in the reconciliation package providing 
territorial protection for RECs. However, for 
whatever reason, it has been dropped from 
this legislation. It is incumbent upon me to 
warn my colleagues that, unless we address 
this growing problem of unrestricted municipal 
annexation in the very near future, we will be 
back here discussing the rising default rate 
among REA borrowers and the resulting in- 
creased cost of the rural electric program. 
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Despite this deficiency, Mr. Speaker, this is 
a good piece of legislation and urge my col- 
leagues to vote for it. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BARCIA of Michigan). The question is 
on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 3123, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to improve the elec- 
tric and telephone loan programs car- 
ried out under the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, and for other pur- 
poses.”’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STAND- 
ARDS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 2689) to amend Public Law 
100-518 and the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act to extend through September 30, 
1998, the authority of the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service to collect fees to 
cover administrative and supervisory 
costs, and for the other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2689 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of American in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “United States Grain Standards Act 
Amendments of 1993". 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Limitation on administrative and su- 
pervisory costs. 

Sec. 3. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 4. Inspection and weighing fees; inspec- 
tion and weighing in Canadian 


ports. 
Sec. 5. Inspection and weighing pilot pro- 


gram. 
Sec. 6. Licensing of inspectors. 
Sec. 7. Prohibited acts. 
Sec. 8. Criminal penalties. 
Sec. 9. Equipment testing and other services 
Sec. 10. Violation of subpoena. 
Sec. 11. Standardizing commercial inspec- 
tions. 
Sec. 12. Elimination of gender references. 
Sec. 13. Repeal of temporary amendment lan- 
guage; technical amendments. 
Sec. 14. Authority to collect fees; termi- 
nation of advisory committee. 
Sec. 15. Effective dates. 
SEC. 2. LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY COSTS. 
Section 7D of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 79d) is amended— 
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(1) by striking “inspection and weighing” 
and inserting “services performed’’; and 

(2) by striking “1993’’ and inserting ‘‘1998"’. 
SEC. 3. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

(a) REAUTHORIZATION.—Section 19 of the 
United States Grain Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 
87h) is amended by striking ‘‘during the pe- 
riod beginning October 1, 1988, and ending 
September 30, 1993" and inserting ‘1988 
through 1998”. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Such section is further 
amended by striking “and 17A of this Act” 
and inserting "7B, 16, and 17A”. 

SEC. 4. INSPECTION AND WEIGHING FEES; IN- 
SPECTION AND WEIGHING IN CANA- 
DIAN PORTS. 

(a) INSPECTION AUTHORITY.—Section 7 of 
the United States Grain Standards Act (7 
U.S.C. 79) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (f)(1)(A)(vi), by striking 
“or other agricultural programs operated 
by” and inserting ‘‘of’’; and 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (1), 
by inserting before the period at the end “or 
as otherwise provided by agreement with the 
Canadian Government". 

(b) WEIGHING AUTHORITY.—Section 7A of 
such Act (7 U.S.C. 79a) is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection 
(c)(2), by inserting after ‘‘shall be deemed to 
refer to” the following: ‘‘‘official weighing’ 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting before the period at the end “or 
as otherwise provided by agreement with the 
Canadian Government”; and 

(3) in the first sentence of subsection (i), by 
inserting before the period at the end “or as 
otherwise provided in section 7({) and sub- 
section (d)"’. 

SEC. 5. INSPECTION AND WEIGHING PILOT PRO- 
GRAM. 


(a) INSPECTION AUTHORITY.—Section 7(f)(2) 
of the United States Grain Standards Act (7 
U.S.C. 79(f)(2)) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end the following: “, 
except that the Administrator may conduct 
pilot programs to allow more than one offi- 
cial agency to carry out inspections within a 
single geographical area without undermin- 
ing such objectives". 

(b) WEIGHING AUTHORITY.—The second sen- 
tence of section 7A(i) and of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 79a(i)) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end the following: ‘‘, except 
that the Administrator may conduct pilot 
programs to allow more than one official 
agency to carry out the weighing provisions 
within a single geographic area without un- 
dermining such objectives”. 

SEC. 6. LICENSING OF INSPECTORS, 

Section 8 of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 84) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) of the first sentence, 
by inserting after “and is employed” the fol- 
lowing: ‘(or is supervised under a contrac- 
tual arrangement)”; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking No 
person" and inserting ‘Except as otherwise 
provided in sections 7(1) and 7A(d), no per- 
son”; 

(2) in the first proviso of subsection (b), by 
striking “independently under the terms of a 


“contract for the conduct of any functions in- 


volved in official inspection" and inserting 
“under the terms of a contract for the con- 
duct of any functions"; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by inserting after “Persons employed” 
the following: "or supervised under a con- 
tractual arrangement’; and 

(B) by inserting after “including persons 
employed"’ the following: “or supervised 
under a contractual arrangement". 
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SEC. 7. PROHIBITED ACTS. 

Section 13(a)(11) of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 87b(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

**(11) violate section 5, 6, 7, TA, 7B, 8, 11, 12, 
16, or 17A;"’. 

SEC, 8. CRIMINAL PENALTIES, 

Section 14(a) of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 87c(a)) is amended by 
striking “shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, or conviction thereof, be subject 
to imprisonment for not more than twelve 
months, or a fine of not more than $10,000, or 
both such imprisonment and fine; but, for 
each subsequent offense subject to this sub- 
section, such person”. 

SEC. 9. SQUIER TESTING AND OTHER SERV- 


Section 16 of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 87e) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking the third 
sentence; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

‘(g) TESTING OF CERTAIN WEIGHING EQUIP- 
MENT.—(1) Subject to paragraph (2), The Ad- 
ministrator may provide for the testing of 
weighing equipment used for purposes other 
than weighing grain. The testing shall be 
performed— 

“(A) in accordance with such regulations 
as the Administrator may prescribe; and 

“(B) for a reasonable fee established by 
regulation or contractual agreement and suf- 
ficient to cover, as nearly as practicable, the 
estimated costs of the testing performed. 

(2) Testing performed under paragraph (1) 
may not conflict with or impede the objec- 
tives specified in section 2. 

“(h) TESTING OF GRAIN INSPECTION INSTRU- 
MENTS.—(1) Subject to paragraph (2), the Ad- 
ministrator may provide for the testing of 
grain inspection instruments used for com- 
mercial inspection. The testing shall be per- 
formed— 

“(A) in accordance with such regulations 
as the Administrator may prescribe; and 

‘*(B) for a reasonable fee that is established 
by regulation or contractual agreement and 
is sufficient to cover, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, the estimated costs of the testing 
performed. 

“(2) Testing performed under paragraph (1) 
may not conflict with or impede the objec- 
tives specified in section 2. 

"(1) ADDITIONAL FOR FEE SERVICES.—(1) In 
accordance with such regulations as the Ad- 
ministrator may provide, the Administrator 
may perform such other services as the Ad- 
ministrator considers to be appropriate. 

(2) In addition to the fees authorized by 
sections 7, 7A, TB, 17A, and this section, the 
Administrator shall collect reasonable fees 
to cover the estimated costs of services per- 
formed under paragraph (1) other than stand- 
ardization, compliance, and foreign monitor- 
ing activities. 

“(3) To the extent practicable, the fees col- 
lected under paragraph (2), together with 
any proceeds from the sale of any samples, 
shall cover the costs, including administra- 
tive and supervisory costs, of services per- 
formed under paragraph (1). 

“(j) DEPOSIT OF FEES.—Fees collected 
under subsections (g), (h), and (1) shall be de- 
posited into the fund created under section 
4). 

“(k) OFFICIAL COURTESIES.—The Adminis- 
trator may extend appropriate courtesies to 
official representatives of foreign countries 
in order to establish and maintain relation- 
ships to carry out the policy stated in sec- 
tion 2. No gift offered pursuant to this sub- 
section shall exceed 20 dollars in value."’. 
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SEC. 10. VIOLATION OF SUBPOENA. 

Section 17(e) of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 87f(e)) is amended by 
striking “the penalties set forth in sub- 
section (a) of section 14 of this Act” and in- 
serting “imprisonment for not more than 1 
year or a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
both the imprisonment and fine". 

SEC. 11. STANDARDIZING COMMERCIAL INSPEC- 
TIONS. 

Section 22(a) of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 87k(a)) is amended 
by striking “and the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures” and inserting *, the 
National Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures, or other appropriate governmental, sci- 
entific, or technical organizations”. 

SEC. 12. ELIMINATION OF GENDER REFERENCES. 

(a) REFERENCES TO HIS.—(1) Section 3 of 
the United States Grain Standards Act (7 
U.S.C, 75) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking “his dele- 
gates" and inserting “a delegate of the Sec- 
retary”; and 

(B) in subsection (z), by striking ‘“‘his dele- 
gates“ and inserting ‘a delegate of the Ad- 
ministrator’’. 

(2) Sections 4(a), 7(b), 7(e)(2), 12(b), and 
13(a)(2) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 76(a), 79(b), 
79(e)(2), 87a(b), and 87b(a)(2)) are each amend- 
ed by striking “his” and inserting “the Ad- 
ministrator’s’’. 

(3) Section 5(a)(1) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
71(a)(1)) is amended by striking “his agent“ 
and inserting “the shipper’s agent". 

(4) Section 9 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 85) is 
amended in the first sentence by striking 
“his license" and inserting ‘‘the license". 

(5) Sections 13(a)(7), 15, and 17(e) of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 87b(a)(7), 87d, and 87f(e)) are 
each amended by striking ‘‘his’’ and insert- 
ing ‘‘the person's”. 

(6) Section 13(a)(8) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
87b(a)(8)) is amended by striking “his duties” 
and inserting ‘‘the duties of the officer, em- 
ployee, or inspection personnel’. 

(b) REFERENCES TO HIM.—(1) Section 8(a) of 
such Act (7 U.S.C. 84(a)) is amended in the 
first sentence by striking ‘‘him"’ and insert- 
ing ‘‘the Administrator’. 

(2) Section 9 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 85) is 
amended by striking “him” and inserting 
“the licensee”, 

(c) REFERENCES TO HE.—(1) Sections 5(b), 
Ta), Tb), 7(e)(2), TA(e), TB(a), 8(c), 8(f), 10(a), 
1l(a), 11(b)(5), 12(c), and 14(b) of such Act (7 
U.S.C. 77(b), 79(a), 79(b), 79e)(2), 79a(e), 
79b(a), 84(c), 84(f), 86(a), 87(a), 87(b)(5), 87a(c), 
and 87c(b)), are each amended by striking 
“he” each place it appears and inserting 
“the Administrator”. 

(2) Sections 10(b), 13(a)(9), 14(a), and 17A(c) 
of such Act (7 U.S.C, 86(b), 87b(a)(9), 87c(a), 
and 87f-l(c)) are each amended by striking 
“he” and inserting "the person". 

(3) Sections 11(B)(1) and 17A(a)(2) of such 
Act (7 U.S.C. 87(b)(1) and 87f-1(a)(2)) are each 
amended by striking “he” and inserting “the 
producer”. 

SEC. 13. REPEAL OF TEMPORARY AMENDMENT 
LANGUAGE; TECHNICAL AMEND- 


(a) REPEAL.—Section 2 of the United States 
Grain Standards Act Amendments of 1988 
(Public Law 100-518; 102 Stat. 2584) is amend- 
ed, in the matter preceding paragraph (1), by 
striking “Effective for the period October 1, 
1988, through September 30, 1993, inclusive, 
the” and inserting "The". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
2l(a) of the United States Grain Standards 
Act (7 U.S.C. 87j(a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking “(1)” and 

(B) by striking paragraph (2). 
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(2) Section 22(c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
87k(c), is amended by striking “subsection 
(a) and (b)"’ and inserting ‘‘subsections (a) 
and (b)". 

SEC. 14. AUTHORITY TO COLLECT FEES; TERMI- 
NATION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

(a) INSPECTION AND SUPERVISORY FEES.— 
Section 7(j) of the United States Grain 
Standards Act (7 U.S.C. 7%j)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 


graph: 

(4) The duties imposed by paragraph (2) 
on designated official agencies and State 
agencies described in such paragraph and the 
investment authority provided by paragraph 
(3) shall expire on September 30, 1998. After 
that date, the fees established by the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to paragraph (1) shall not 
cover administrative and supervisory costs 
related to the official inspection of grain."’. 

(b) WEIGHING AND SUPERVISORY FEES.—Sec- 
tion 7A(1) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 79a(1)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

(3) The authority provided to the Admin- 
istrator by paragraph (1) and the duties im- 
posed by paragraph (2) on agencies and other 
persons described in such paragraph shall ex- 
pire on September 30, 1998. After that date, 
the Administrator shall, under such regula- 
tions as the Administrator may prescribe, 
charge and collect reasonable fees to cover 
the estimated costs of official weighing and 
supervision of weighing except when the offi- 
cial weighing or supervision of weighing is 
performed by a designated official agency or 
by a State under a delegation of authority. 
The fees authorized by this paragraph shall, 
as nearly as practicable, cover the costs of 
the Service incident to its performance of of- 
ficial weighing and supervision of weighing 
services in the United States and on United 
States grain in Canadian ports, excluding ad- 
ministrative and supervisory costs. The fees 
authorized by this paragraph shall be depos- 
ited into a fund which shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for the ex- 
penses of the Service incident to providing 
services under this Act.. 

(c) TERMINATION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE.— 
Section 21 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 87j) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(@) TERMINATION.—The Advisory commit- 
tee shall terminate on September 30, 1998.. 
SEC. 15, EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(b) SPECIAL EFFECTIVE DATE FOR CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS.—The amendments made by sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 13(a) shall take effect as of the 
earlier of— 

(1) September 30, 1993; and 

(2) the date of the enactment of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. DE LA GARZA] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS} will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2689, as reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture, extends 
the authorization of appropriations for 
the Federal Grain Inspection Service 
(FGIS], an agency within the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture [USDA]. It 
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also extends the authority of that 
agency to recover administrative and 
supervisory costs through the user fees 
it charges for services. 

Under the U.S. Grain Standards Act, 
the Federal Grain Inspection Service is 
responsible for setting standards that 
serve as a common language within the 
grain industry. FGIS oversees the offi- 
cial weighing and inspection of all 
grain destined for the export market. 
The agency also monitors the weighing 
and inspection system for our Nation’s 
internal domestic markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. grain inspec- 
tion system serves as the standard and 
model for the world. An official inspec- 
tion certificate issued by FGIS facili- 
tates commerce by allowing both buyer 
and seller to have confidence in the 
identified quantity and quality of any 
shipment of American grain that is en- 
tered into trade. This legislation will 
make our current grain inspection sys- 
tem even better. 

H.R. 2689, as reported and before the 
House, authorizes appropriations for 
the standardization and compliance ac- 
tivities of FGIS through fiscal year 
1998. It also provides that user fees— 
which the agency collects to cover the 
cost of providing weighing and inspec- 
tion services—may be calculated to in- 
clude the recovery of administrative 
and supervisory costs through fiscal 
year 1998. 

The committee bill also authorizes 
FGIS to conduct pilot programs that 
allow for competition among agencies, 
designated by the Service, to carry out 
official inspection and weighing serv- 
ices in the domestic market. 

Under the current provisions of the 
Grain Standards Act, each designated 
agency is authorized to provide these 
services exclusively for a given geo- 
graphical area. This exclusivity was 
mandated by Congress in an effort to 
prevent market participants from 
grade shopping at competing inspec- 
tion agencies. The committee believes 
that FGIS has sufficient resources and 
expertise to prevent grade shopping. 
The purpose of the pilot programs au- 
thorized by the bill is to determine 
whether or not competition will benefit 
the industry through lower fees for the 
weighing and inspection services that 
designated private agencies provide. 

This bill also continues our goal of 
eventually eliminating male-specific 
references, such as “he” and “his,” 
that appear in many of our agricul- 
tural laws. The bill eliminates all gen- 
der-specific references from the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act. 

Other provisions of the bill as re- 
ported would authorize FGIS to collect 
fees for the use of its equipment and 
services by entities not involved in the 
grain industry; allow FGIS to issue in- 
spector licenses to individuals super- 
vised under a contractual arrangement 
with official designated State agencies; 
reduce paperwork by eliminating the 
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current quarterly report to Congress 
on official complaints; and limit the 
value of any mementos offered or re- 
ceived by any FGIS employee who 
meets with an official representative of 
a foreign government to no more than 
$20. 

The bill increases the criminal pen- 
alties for first-time violators who 
knowingly engage in prohibited acts, 
such as deceptive loading and manipu- 
lation and falsification of weights. The 
bill makes these violations felonies 
rather than misdemeanors, and carries 
with it a sentence of up to 12 months 
imprisonment or a $10,000 fine, or both. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Agri- 
culture considered proposals to regu- 
late or prohibit grain handlers adding 
water to grain. The practice of adding 
water is ostensibly done to control ac- 
cumulations of harmful, explosive 
grain dust. There are concerns within 
the industry, however, that some com- 
panies which use water as a dust-con- 
trol method may be intentionally add- 
ing weight to the grain and thereby 
fraudulently misrepresenting its value. 

The Committee on Agriculture is 
very concerned about these allegations 
and intends to investigate the practice. 
The issue is currently the subject of 
new rules being proposed by FGIS. The 
committee agreed to withhold taking 
legislative action to allow for the gath- 
ering of more information by both 
FGIS and the committee itself. 

Mr. Speaker, it would appear that 
the simple solution to this controversy 
is to ban the addition of water. Yet 
there is ample evidence to suggest that 
the application of minute amounts of 
water is an effective method of control- 
ling the accumulation of grain dust. 
Failure to control dust has led to mas- 
sive explosions in grain elevators that 
cost workers their lives. 

The committee has been assured that 
FGIS, through its rulemaking process, 
will give careful consideration to pro- 
posals that safeguard the lives and 
safety of industry employees while pre- 
serving the integrity of our grain mar- 
keting system. In the meantime, our 
committee will continue to conduct 
oversight and report our findings and 
any necessary legislation to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is straight- 
forward and necessary. The authority 
for the agency to collect sufficient user 
fees to cover weighing and inspection 
services expires on September 30, 1993, 
and that is why we bring the bill to the 
floor today. I urge my colleagues to 
support the passage of H.R. 2689. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHN- 
SON], chairman of the subcommittee, 
who has done a tremendous amount of 
work, and certainly produced an excel- 
lent compilation of the legislation in 
order that we might reauthorize it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding the time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of H.R. 2689, which would extend the 
authorities of the Federal Grain In- 
spection Service [FGIS] through Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. I am proud to come to 
the House floor as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on General Farm Com- 
modities, and bring before my col- 
leagues the first bill reported out of 
this subcommittee under my tenure. 

The Federal Grain Inspection Service 
was mandated by Congress in 1976 to be 
the agency responsible for implement- 
ing and administering the official U.S. 
grain standards programs. The FGIS’ 
primary responsibilities include the in- 
spection of most of the grain exported 
from U.S. export facilities and des- 
ignating State or private entities to 
perform inspection and weighing serv- 
ices at interior locations under the su- 
pervision of the FGIS. 

Mr. Speaker, the FGIS came into ex- 
istence because of fraud and corruption 
that overtook the private entities who 
have been carrying out inspections and 
weighing at U.S. export facilities. This 
wrongdoing led to lost sales and wary 
customers, with much of the impact 
being borne by U.S. grain farmers. 

While the committee has given its 
consent to allowing pilot projects for 
competition at interior locations, the 
FGIS role as the official inspection 
agency for U.S. exports is maintained. 

H.R. 2689, as amended by subcommit- 
tee and full committee action, contains 
several provisions which should help 
the FGIS continue to cut their operat- 
ing costs and streamline agency oper- 
ations. While the agency has under- 
taken a number of actions to decrease 
the cost of export inspections and re- 
duce staff, these additional provisions 
will provide further flexibility to less- 
en the impact of decreasing export in- 
spections. 

It should be noted that the cost of 
FGIS export inspections has gone from 
24 cents per metric ton in 1987 to 22 
cents per metric ton in 1992. The FGIS 
work force has also dropped during 
that same time from nearly 1,000 em- 
ployees, down to 600 individuals at the 
end of calendar year 1992. 

The additional authorities given to 
the FGIS include expansion of FGIS 
grain licensing authority beyond only 
employees of official inspection agen- 
cies to include contract inspectors. 
FGIS would be able to take advantage 
of its unique capabilities and expertise 
in the weighing of commodities and 
other items. The agency would also be 
allowed to test weighing equipment 
used for purposes other than weighing 
grain and also to test grain inspection 
instruments used for commercial in- 
spections on a fee basis. Other similar 
types of activities would be allowed on 
a fee basis if the need arises and the 
Administrator deems it appropriate. 

Authority is expanded to allow the 
FGIS to work with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in carrying out official inspec- 
tions in Canadian ports. This would 
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eliminate the need for FGIS personnel 
to be stationed in Canadian ports on a 
full-time basis. 

H.R. 2689 increases the penalty for 
violations of the Grain Standards Act, 
making willful violations of the law, 
such as deceptive loading and manipu- 
lation and falsification of weights, felo- 
nies rather than misdemeanors. This 
could mean a penalty of up to 12 
months imprisonment or a $10,000 fine, 
or both. However, violation of a sub- 
poena would remain a misdemeanor 
under the Grain Standards Act. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues will find 
no mention of the addition of water to 
grain in this legislation. It is my inten- 
tion to hold hearings on this issue, and 
for the timeline in FGIS’ proposed rule 
banning the addition of water to grain 
to go on as scheduled. I hope that some 
consensus on this issue can be reached 
within the grain growing and handling 
sector as well as among my colleagues, 
which is in the best interest of main- 
taining the quality of U.S. grain and 
workplace safety. 

I am also pleased that this legisla- 
tion makes the U.S. Grain Standards 
Act gender neutral with the deletion of 
all gender-specific language. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting this 
routine reauthorization. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2689, a bill to authorize the Federal 
Grain Inspection Service [FGIS] to col- 
lect fees to cover administrative and 
supervisory costs. It is essential that 
H.R. 2689 be enacted to ensure the in- 
tegrity of the U.S. grain inspection 
programs. 

H.R. 2689 extends the authority of 
FGIS to collect fees to cover the costs 
of administration and supervision of 
the official inspection system through 
1998. This current authority expires on 
September 30, 1993. 

The bill allows FGIS to contract with 
Canadians and eliminate the cost of 
FGIS employees stationed in Canada. 
Pilot projects to allow more than one 
official agency to perform inspections 
within the same geographical area are 
authorized and FGIS is authorized to 
issue licenses to contract employees. 

Penalties are increased by making 
willful violations of the Act felonies 
rather than misdemeanors and the 
quarterly report to Congress on official 
complaints is eliminated. 

FGIS is provided with the authority 
to test weighing equipment; test grain 
inspection instruments; and, to under- 
take other activities on a user fee 
basis. Additionally, FGIS is authorized 
to work with technical and scientific 
organizations to promote greater uni- 
formity in commercial grain inspec- 
tion. 

The United States has the most ad- 
vanced and reliable grain marketing 
system in the world and the official 
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grain inspection program operated by 
USDA is a vital part of that process. I 
urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
2689. 


Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of H.R. 2689, a bill to extend the authority of 
the Federal Grain Inspection Service [FGIS] to 
collect fees to cover administrative and super- 
visory costs and for other purposes. H.R. 2689 
was introduced at the request of the adminis- 
tration. It is essential to continue the authority 
of FGIS because it plays a critical role in the 
successful marketing of U.S. grain, both here 
at home and in foreign markets. 

FGIS was established by the Congress to 
establish and maintain official standards for 
grains; perform weighing and inspecting serv- 
ices for all grain for export and, upon request, 
for domestic uses; and, supervising the official 
grain and weighing system. 

H.R. 2689 continues several provisions of 
the U.S. Grain Standards Act, including the 
collection of inspection and weighing fees to 
recover administrative and supervisory costs, 
through 1998. | believe that 5 years is a suffi- 
cient length of time to provide this authority to 
FGIS. As we are all aware, we are in the 
midst of proposals to reinvent the Federal 
Government, as proposed by Vice President 
Gore, and a reorganization proposal for the 
Department of Agriculture. In fact, it is pro- 
posed that FGIS be combined with the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Administration to form the 
Grain Inspection, Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration. Since there are several changes 
proposed that can affect FIGS, it is appro- 
priate to continue its authority for a specific 
period of time. 

Additionally, since FGIS performs official 
grain export inspections; supervises State-op- 
erated agencies that perform export inspec- 
tions; and, supervises State and private agen- 
cies designated to perform inspection in the 
domestic market—all for user fees—it is es- 
sential to insure proper oversight of the activi- 
ties and the fees charged. | realize that FGIS 
has instituted cost-effective operating proce- 
dures and will continue to look for new tech- 
nology to improve the inspection process. 
Nevertheless, it is our responsibility to make 
sure that the actions of any agency and the 
fees charged to the users of its services are 
appropriate and reflect good management 
practices. 

The Committee on Agriculture plans to con- 
tinue its oversight of FGIS and to hold hear- 
ings on issues raised during consideration of 
this bill, including those issues related to the 
addition of water to grain for purposes of dust 
suppression. 

| urge my colleagues to support H.R. 2689. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 2689, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
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the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to amend the United 
States Grain Standards Act to extend 
the authority of the Federal Grain In- 
spection Service to collect fees to 
cover administrative and supervisory 
costs, to extend the authorization of 
appropriations for such Act, and to im- 
prove administration of such Act, and 
for other purposes."’. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL FOREST FOUNDATION 
ACT AMENDMENT ACT OF 1993 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 1381) 
to improve administrative services and 
support provided to the National For- 
est Foundation, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S, 1381 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the National For- 
est Foundation Act Amendment Act of 1993". 
SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act— 

(1) to provide for start-up and matching 
funds for project expenses to carry out the 
National Forest Foundation Act; and 

(2) to extend the funding authorization for 
start-up expenses for 1 year. 

SEC. 3. i ahh SERVICES AND SUP- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 405 of the Na- 
tional Forest Foundation Act (16 U.S.C, 583j- 
3) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by inserting *“, project," after ‘‘admin- 
istrative’; and 

(B) by striking “following the date of en- 
actment of this title” and inserting ‘‘begin- 
ning October 1, 1992”; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking “from the enactment of 
this title” and Inserting “beginning October 
1, 1992"; and 

(B) by inserting ‘and project" after ‘‘ad- 
ministrative”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 410(b) 
of such Act (16 U.S.C. 583j-8(b)) is amended 
by striking “following the date of enactment 
of this title," and inserting “beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1992,”. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
three bills just passed, H.R. 3123, H.R. 
2689, and S. 1381. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


—_—E—E—EE 
GERMAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. WYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Senate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
121) to designate October 6, 1993 and 
1994 as “German-American Day,” and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not object, 
but I inform the House the minority 
has no objection to the legislation now 
being considered. I rise in strong sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 121. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 155, I am delighted to 
speak in support of this resolution and 
commend my colleague, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the gentleman from 
Indiana, [Mr. HAMILTON], for introduc- 
ing this bill recognizing German-Amer- 
ican Day. 

The United States has been greatly 
enriched through the contributions of 
her citizens of German heritage. From 
Carl Schurz to Albert Einstein, our his- 
tory, our science, our art, our politics, 
and our diplomacy, even our cuisine, 
have benefited significantly from what 
German immigrants have brought to us 
from their homeland across the Atlan- 
tic. 

Today, our recognition of the many 
and varied achievements of German- 
Americans serves as a reminder of the 
very close ties between this country 
and Germany. Germany is a pillar of 
Europe, its economic powerhouse, and 
a force for peace and stability. We sa- 
lute the people of Germany for their 
steadfastness and courage and we com- 
mend them for their regained unity. 

Further reserving the right to object, 
Iam pleased to yield to one of the sen- 
ior members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me under his 
reservation. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Con- 
gressional Study Group on Germany, 
this Member rises in strong support for 
House Joint Resolution 155. 

In October 1683, 13 families from the 
community of Kerefeld in Central Eu- 
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rope set foot in the New World near 
Philadelphia, thus becoming the first 
German-American settlers. In the 
years that followed, as word of the Ger- 
mans’ prosperity and satisfaction in 
the New World filtered back home, the 
emigration flow continued. Looking for 
farmland and communities in which to 
sink their roots and ply their skills, 
German-Americans were among the 
largest ethnic groups to participate in 
the westward movement. Indeed, in 
this Member’s home State of Nebraska, 
German-Americans constitute the larg- 
est single ethnic group. Today, almost 
one in four Americans can claim Ger- 
man heritage. German-American 
Friendship Day provides this body with 
an opportunity to celebrate the very 
positive relationship we today enjoy 
with the people of Germany and its 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, as we know, Germany 
now faces a large but welcomed chal- 
lenge. From two countries with vastly 
different political, economic, and cul- 
tural environments, a single nation 
must be forged. Unification may have 
proven more difficult than anticipated, 
but the end result will surely be a 
stronger, more vibrant nation. 

We in the United States, of course, 
support our German friends in this en- 
deavor of unification. House Joint Res- 
olution 155, designating German-Amer- 
ican Day, provides this body an oppor- 
tunity to voice that support. 

This Member congratulates the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON], for intro- 
ducing today’s resolution. As a former 
and first chairman of the Congressional 
Study Group on Germany, he under- 
stands well the importance and value 
of German-American relations. This 
Member commends him for his initia- 
tive, and urges all Members to support 
House Joint Resolution 155. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me under his 
reservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to add that 
in the State of Texas, shortly after the 
Spaniards, came many middle Euro- 
pean peoples, among those were the 
Germans, who now settled across 
central Texas and the upper part of my 
congressional district. They have made 
a major contribution. They came as 
farmers, and many of them are still on 
the land. Throughout central Texas, 
the music, the food, and other aspects 
of the Germans still prevail in some of 
the rural communities, and indeed in 
San Antonio there is a church that 
still conducts services in German on 
Sundays. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the great pleas- 
ure and pride to inform my colleagues 
that I married into a German family, 
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the Schunior family. So I share kinship 
with all of my German constituents in 
my congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gen- 
tleman for bringing this resolution 
from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for his supportive remarks, 
as well as the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BEREUTER] for his support- 
ive remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BARCIA of Michigan). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 121 

Whereas German Immigrants first arrived 
in America at Jamestown, Virginia, in Octo- 
ber 1608, and the 400th anniversary of the ar- 
rival of these first Germans will be cele- 
brated in 2008; 

Whereas the first German settlement in 
America was founded on October 6th, 1683 at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, and October 6, 
1983, was designated as the German-Amer- 
ican Tricentennial Celebration by Congres- 
sional Resolution and Presidential Procla- 
mation; 

Whereas the number of American citizens 
of German ancestry has grown to over 50 
million since the first German immigrants 
arrived in this country; 

Whereas German-Americans are proud of 
the existing friendship and cooperation be- 


“tween the Federal Republic of Germany and 


the United States; 

Whereas the German-American Friendship 
Garden in Washington, D.C., is evidence of 
this cooperation; 

Whereas German-Americans support ex- 
pansion of the existing friendship between 
Germany and the United States, and will 
continue to contribute to the culture of the 
United States, support its government and 
democratic principles, and help ensure the 
freedom of all people; 

Whereas German unification stands as a 
symbol of greater international cooperation 
and has reemphasized the prominent position 
of Germany in the European community and 
between the East and the West; 

Whereas Congress unanimously passed 
joint resolutions designating October 6th of 
1987, 1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992, each as 
“German-American Day"’: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That October 6, 1993 and 
1994, are each designated as ‘“‘German-Amer- 
ican Day", and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing on the people of the United States to ob- 
serve the days with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 
DAY 


Mr. WYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 111) des- 
ignating October 21, 1993, as “National 
Biomedical Research Day,” and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not object, but 
would simply like to inform the House 
that the minority has no objection to 
the legislation now being considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. RES. 111 

Whereas the biomedical research commu- 
nity in the United States is recognized as the 
world leader in discovering knowledge that 
promotes the health and well-being of people 
throughout the world; 

Whereas biomedical research offers the 
best hope for breakthroughs in the detection 
and treatment of diseases in the future; 

Whereas since 1900 biomedical research has 
helped increase the lifespan of people in the 
United States by 25 years through the devel- 
opment of vaccines, antibiotics, and 
antiinfective drugs; 

Whereas biomedical research has contrib- 
uted to the virtual elimination of epidemic 
diseases such as cholera, smallpox, yellow 
fever, and bubonic plague, and in the United 
States biomedical research has helped to 
prevent such childhood killers such as polio, 
diphtheria, tetanus, pertussis, and Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome; 

Whereas biomedical researchers are work- 
ing diligently toward cures for diseases such 
as Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS), Alzheimer’s disease, cancer, arthri- 
tis, diabetes, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, 
heart and lung diseases, mental illness, and 
countless other diseases that afflict millions 
of people in the United States; 

Whereas the Congress has consistently 
demonstrated a financial commitment to 
maintaining the preeminence of the United 
States in biomedical research through sup- 
port of such agencies as the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, the Centers 
for Disease Control, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; 

Whereas the products and byproducts of 
biomedical research contribute to the health 
of the United States economy by reducing 
medical costs through prevention of various 
diseases and by furthering the success of the 
United States in international commerce 
and trade; 

Whereas biomedical research has led to 
drugs and vaccines that safeguard the ani- 
mals we raise and the food we consume, pro- 
tecting the health of such animals as cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and chickens; and 

Whereas biomedical research also has con- 
tributed to the health and well-being of ani- 
mals through vaccines for parvovirus, infec- 
tious canine hepatitis, rabies, distemper, an- 
thrax, tetanus, and feline leukemia, and has 
helped the prospects of endangered species 
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by reducing disease and promoting reproduc- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That October 21, 1993, is 
designated as ‘National Biomedical Re- 
search Day”, and the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people of the United States to 
observe such day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MENTAL ILLNESS AWARENESS 
WEEK 


Mr. WYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the Senate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
61) to designate the week of October 3, 
1993, through October 9, 1993, as “Men- 
tal Illness Awareness Week,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not object, but 
would simply like to inform the House 
the minority has no objection to the 
legislation now being considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Joint Resolution 148, a meas- 
ure to designate the week of October 3, 
1993, through October 9, 1993, as ‘‘Men- 
tal Illness Awareness Week.” I com- 
mend the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
WYDEN] for introducing this important 


measure. 

Since 1973, Federal law has prohib- 
ited discrimination on the basis of 
mental illness in federally funded pro- 
grams. Those provisions, however, have 
not removed all the barriers that have 
kept our Nation’s mentally disabled 
people from participating fully on the 
job and in the activities of daily life. 

Unfortunately, many of these re- 
maining barriers result from ignorance 
and misunderstanding. Mental Illness 
Awareness Week is intended to help to 
dispel the basis of much of the dis- 
crimination against the mentally dis- 
abled by education and by recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join in support of this measure, to pro- 
vide the mentally disabled with the 
help and recognition they so richly de- 
serve. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I am pleased to yield to 
the chief sponsor of this legislation, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WISE]. 

Mr. WISE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding and greatly appreciate his 
yielding to me. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN], the gentleman 
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from Maryland [Mr. WYNN], and mem- 
bers of the committee for moving this 
legislation forward. I would just like to 
say that I saw some figures that I 
think illustrate well the importance of 
this legislation. 

One out of five Americans at some 
time during the next 6 months will suf- 
fer from either an emotional disorder 
or substance abuse problem. Indeed, in 
our own State of West Virginia, a small 
State, 42,000 people receive direct as- 
sistance from mental health programs 
and many more, obviously, require it, 
as is the case across the country. 
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Indeed, the very staggering statistic 
to me and the one that illustrates the 
need for all this is that at some time 
during our lives, one-third of us are 
going to have some sort of significant 
emotional disorder or abuse problem. 
So this becomes even more significant, 
particularly with both parties moving 
forward on national health legislation 
and the necessity to recognize that 
mental illness and illness are indeed 
one and the same and must be consid- 
ered as such. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the time 
the gentleman has yielded to me. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
WISE] for his supporting comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
BARCIA of Michigan). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. WYNN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 61 

Whereas mental illness is a problem of 
grave concern and consequence in the United 
States and it is widely, but unnecessarily, 
feared and misunderstood; 

Whereas on an annual basis 40,000,000 
adults in the United States suffer from clear- 
ly diagnosable mental disorders, including 
mental illness, alcohol abuse, and drug 
abuse, which create significant disabilities 
with respect to employment, school attend- 
ance, and independent living; 

Whereas more than 11,200,000 United States 
citizens are diagnosed with schizophrenia, 
manic depressive disorder, and major depres- 
sion, and these individuals are often disabled 
for long periods of time; 

Whereas 33 percent of homeless persons 
suffer serious, chronic forms of mental ill- 
ness; 

Whereas mental illness, alcohol abuse, and 
drug abuse affect almost 22 percent of adults 
in the United States in any 1-year period; 

Whereas mental illness interferes with the 
development and maturation of at least 
12,000,000 of our children; 

Whereas a majority of the 30,000 American 
citizens who commit suicide each year suffer 
from a mental or an addictive disorder; 

Whereas our growing population of elderly 
persons faces many obstacles to care for 
mental disorders; 

Whereas 20 to 25 percent of persons with 
AIDS will develop AIDS-related cognitive 
dysfunction and as many as two-thirds of 
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persons with AIDS will show neuro- 
psychiatric symptoms before they die; 

Whereas mental illness, alcohol abuse, and 
drug abuse result in staggering costs to soci- 
ety, estimated to be in excess of $273,000,000 
each year in direct treatment and support 
and indirect costs to society, including lost 
productivity; 

Whereas the Federal research budget com- 
mitted to the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the National Institute of Alcoholism 
and Alcohol Abuse, and the National Insti- 
tute of Drug Abuse represents only about 1 
percent of the direct treatment and support 
costs of caring for persons with mental dis- 
orders, alcohol addiction, and drug addic- 
tion; 

Whereas mental illnesses are increasingly 
treatable disorders with excellent prospects 
for amelioration when properly recognized; 

Whereas persons with mental illness and 
their families have begun to join self-help 
groups seeking to combat the unfair stigma 
of mental illness, to support greater national 
investment in research, and to advocate an 
adequate continuum of care from hospital to 
community; 

Whereas in recent years there have been 
unprecedented major research developments 
bringing new methods and technology to the 
sophisticated and objective study of the 
functioning of the brain and its linkages to 
both normal and abnormal behavior; 

Whereas research in recent decades has led 
to a wide array of new and more effective 
modalities of treatment (somatic, 
psychosocial, and service delivery) for some 
of the most incapacitating forms of mental 
illness, including schizophrenia, major affec- 
tive disorders, phobias, and phobic disorders; 

Whereas appropriate treatment of mental 
illness has been demonstrated to be cost-ef- 
fective in terms of restored productivity, re- 
duced use of other health services, and less- 
ened social dependence; and 

Whereas recent and unparalleled growth in 
scientific knowledge about mental illness 
has generated the current emergence of a 
new threshold of opportunity for future re- 
search advances and fruitful application to 
specific clinical problems: Now, therefore, be 
it. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the week of October 
3, 1993, through October 9, 1993, is designated 
as “Mental Illness Awareness Week”. The 
President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. : 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include therein extraneous material, 
on Senate Joint Resolution 61, the Sen- 
ate joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 
TIME 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today I may be per- 
mitted to take the 60-minute special 
order granted previously to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


CLINTON HEALTH CARE PLAN: 
KILL OR CURE—A EUROPEAN VIEW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Member would like to call to his col- 
leagues’ attention a recent editorial 
and article in the September 25, 1993, 
issue of the distinguished magazine the 
Economist, which is published in Lon- 
don, England. Certainly there will be 
many views on the merits of President 
Clinton’s health care proposals. This 
Member finds the Economist often has 
a fresher, less biased perspective to ob- 
serve political events and issues in the 
United States. Sometimes they can 
better describe the American trees 
than those of us standing in the middle 
of the American forest. Their perspec- 
tives of the deficiencies of the Clinton 
plan certainly are worthy of consider- 
ation during the upcoming hearings 
and debate on health care reform. 

The Economist editorial discusses 
three basic flaws in the Clinton pro- 
posal. These points are supported by an 
article in the same issue, ‘‘Kill or 
Cure.” 

The first problem the Economist sees 
with the Clinton approach is the em- 
ployer-mandate, which requires em- 
ployers to provide insurance for all em- 
ployees and to pay 80 percent of the 
premium, while the employee pays the 
remaining 20 percent. According to the 
Economist, “like any extra tax on 
labour, this threatens to destroy jobs, 
especially in small firms that have 
been unable to afford health coverage 
in the past—and which have been the 
source of most of America’s recent new 
jobs.” The Economist contends that a 
“link between employment and health- 
care coverage has been bad for com- 
petitiveness and the mobility of the 
workers. It should be abandoned” they 
conclude. 

The second concern presented by the 
Economist is that the plan does not 
adequately control costs. If there was 
no tax exemption for health insurance 
costs and if employers did not pay all 
or a portion of employee health care 
premiums, then employees would have 
more incentive to see that costs are 
kept down since they would be footing 
the bill for their own health care. Addi- 
tionally, the tax exemption for health 
insurance costs for businesses is not an 
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incentive to decrease costs, it only 
serves to hide health care costs. Ac- 
cording to the Economist: “until the 
exemption is scrapped, health care will 
suck in resources that could have been 
put to better use elsewhere.” They con- 
clude that unless employers and em- 
ployees have a financial stake in de- 
creasing costs, health care costs will 
only increase. 

It seems that the administration 
doesn’t trust that the market will 
work to keep costs down and therefore 
has proposed caps on health care costs. 
The Economist notes that: 

The caps will soon be challenged by rising 
costs. And since no administration would be 
willing explicitly to ration care, the caps 
would soon lack credibility. That might be 
an incentive for providers to reach for the 
caps sooner rather than later. 

The editorial states that the third 
problem with the Clinton proposal is 
‘its outrageously dishonest claims 
concerning costs to taxpayers.” It in- 
creases the number of people covered 
and the benefit package offered with 
only one excise tax increase. They con- 
clude that this is unrealistic. Addition- 
ally, they point out that there is an as- 
sumption made by the administration 
of “enormous, but unspecified, savings 
in Medicare and Medicaid—savings 
that rely on an immediate slowing of 
health-care costs; and by assuming 
extra tax revenues from companies and 
individuals, on the ground that health- 
care reform will boost profits and pay.” 

Additionally, the Economist edito- 
rialists conclude that there are several 
concerns regarding the Medicare Pro- 
gram. While long-term care and pre- 
scription drug benefits are to be added 
to the Medicare Program, the adminis- 
tration has proposed a cap on growth in 
Medicare spending. Also, the Medicare 
Program will remain separate from the 
national health care system created 
thus keeping the Medicare recipients 
out of the market system where their 
presence could work to help keep 
prices down. 

Moreover, according to the Econo- 
mist, the administration makes as- 
sumptions regarding the supposed sav- 
ings of the Clinton plan. The editorial- 
ists state the following: “What is im- 
probable is that the savings reaped in 
one area can simply be applied to an- 
other. Barry Bosworth from the Brook- 
ings Institution, once the Director of 
Jimmy Carter’s Council on Wage and 
Price Stability, says that if the savings 
come out as predicted, it will be one of 
the great accidents in history.” 

The Economist summarizes its con- 
cern regarding the costs to taxpayers 
as follows: 

Finance is often the Achilles heel of Amer- 
ican public policy. Nowhere more so than in 
health care. Middle America now expects 
health reform, cost control and universal 
coverage without paying for it either in 
higher taxes or in reduced benefits. In the 
longer term, the combination of managed 
competition with controls on health insur- 
ance premiums should indeed mean that 
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America spends less on health care than it 
does today. But in the next few years, the 
Clinton plan is more likely to raise spending 
than to cut it. 

Mr. Speaker, President Clinton has 
placed health care reform as the top 
domestic priority, as he should. How- 
ever, the urgency that surrounds this 
issue should not preclude a national de- 
bate regarding health care priorities 
and the eventual decisions that must 
be made in light of limited resources. 

The Economist editorial closes with 
a warning to Congress. If Congress does 
not carefully examine the financing of 
the health care plan eventually passed, 
if Congress takes the savings assump- 
tions of the Clinton administration, 
and enacts new entitlements or broad- 
ens existing entitlements without 
making hard choices regarding new 
taxes or spending cuts, they conclude 
that “the reform may well collapse 
half-way through. Hard to believe, but 
America could then end up with a 
health-care system even sicker than 
today’s.” 

[From the Economist, Sept. 25, 1993) 
KILL OR CURE? 

Not since Franklin Roosevelt's War Pro- 
duction Board has it been suggested that so 
large a part of the American economy should 
suddenly be brought under government con- 
trol, nor, ever, has a usurping president so 
soothingly reassured a nation as did Bill 
Clinton in his address before Congress on the 
night of September 22nd. Armed with his 
plans for reforming health care and waving 
his “health security card", Mr. Clinton pro- 
posed nothing less than that government 
should seize the levers of an industry that 
accounts for one-seventh of the American 
economy. 

A largely private market now exists for 
health care in the United States though one 
shot-through with reverse incentives. What 
the administration proposes is a govern- 
ment-directed bureaucracy through which 
almost all the money that is currently spent 
on health care will be funneled. 

The body overseeing the process is to be 
called the National Health Board. The board 
will instruct each state to set up one or more 
“regional health alliances’. Employers and 
employees will pay ‘“‘premiums”’ into the al- 
liance similar to the medical premiums that 
companies and individuals now pay to insur- 
ers. These premiums will allow the alliances 
to bargain with local health plans for the 
most competitive care. Consumers can 
choose from among a number of health plans 
offered by each alliance. 

Each plan must offer at least a basic pack- 
age of government-stipulated benefits. These 
are as generous as those currently offered by 
the biggest corporations, and probably more 
so. Mr. Clinton’s plan includes drug abuse 
and hospice care; it also refers to a benefit 
called ‘‘pregnancy-related services", which 
can be taken to include abortion. No plan 
may refuse anybody enrolled with an alli- 
ance. 

Every American not already part of a gov- 
ernment plan must join a health alliance 
(companies with over 5,000 people may form 
their own alliances). The reward is not just 
the generosity of the benefits. It is the guar- 
antee that everyone will be entitled to 
health coverage, whether they change their 
job, lose their job, or fall ill. This guarantee 
will provide coverage for the 37m who are 
currently uninsured. 
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Mr. Clinton is adamant that the unin- 
sured—a largely young and constantly 
changing group—must be brought quickly 
into the fold. Only then can pressure be 
brought to bear upon rampant health costs. 
The administration’s most basic assumption 
is that the supposed incentives in the new 
system will drive down costs—and that, 
where incentives are not relevant, fat will be 
ripped out by edict. 

The administration says it is creating 
competition through the alliances, which 
will each offer an array of health plans. Con- 
sumers—and not their employers—will 
choose between the plans. True, employers 
will pay for at least four-fifths of an average 
employee's insurance, and employees just 
one-fifth. But if an employee opts for a 
cheaper plan, he will pocket the difference. 

That is some incentive to see costs kept 
down, but there would be more if individuals 
had to pay for all their coverage. And there 
is an incentive pulling the other way: the tax 
exemption for employer-provided health- 
care. The administration has not dared do 
away with the tax exemption for fear of an- 
gering labour unions, which are skilled at 
using it to negotiate health deals. Until the 
exemption is scrapped, health care will suck 
in resources that could have been put to bet- 
ter use elsewhere. 

Actually, the Clinton plan destroys incen- 
tives. Hitherto, companies have been the 
main lobby pushing for lower health-care 
costs, and they have begun to do so effec- 
tively. Under the new proposals, companies 
will still have all the paperwork of health 
care, but little say over the plans. 

The administration implicity admits these 
doubts about cost-cutting incentives, for it 
proposes a set of “hard” budget caps to be 
imposed if health costs exceed a preordained 
figure. Ira Magaziner, Mr. Clinton's main 
health-care adviser, insists that the caps are 
merely a “backstop” while the market is al- 
lowed to work. Paul Ellwood, the leader of 
the Jackson Hole group of health-care re- 
formers, disagrees. He says that the presi- 
dent’s plan “is very anticipatory in its 
sweep, yet leaves very little to the workings 
of the market.” If that is so, the caps will 
soon be challenged by rising costs. And since 
no administration would be willing explic- 
itly to ration care, the caps would soon lack 
credibility. That might be an incentive for 
providers to reach for the caps sooner rather 
than later. 

More contentious even than the caps are 
savings from fat due to be cut out of the sys- 
tem. Five-year savings of $114 billion are said 
to lurk in the federal/state Medicaid pro- 
gramme for the poor, with another $124 bil- 
lion in federal Medicare for the old. Some $47 
billion of bloat lies in other federal pro- 
grammes. And $51 billion is textbook 
Reaganomics: it represents the gain to the 
Treasury when the success of this plan trans- 
lates into higher company profits and lower 
tax breaks. 

On September 2ist the president’s budget 
director, his chief economist and the head of 
his National Economic Council were trooped 
out before the press to promise that all the 
numbers in the health-care reform were wa- 
tertight. Since no reform on this scale has 
ever been undertaken, there is no way to test 
that. What is improbable is that the savings 
reaped in one area can simply be applied to 
another. Barry Bosworth from the Brookings 
Institution, once the director of Jimmy 
Carter’s Council on Wage and Price Stabil- 
ity, says that if the savings come out as pre- 
dicted, it will be ‘‘one of the great accidents 
in history.” 
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Yet these savings (forecast to be $441 bil- 
lion when $104 billion of new tobacco taxes 
are included) matter. For the Clinton plan 
mandates new subsidies and spending worth 
$350 billion. Some $80 billion is to be set 
aside for long-term care for the old; another 
$72 billion goes towards a new prescription- 
drug programme for Medicare. This is the 
price for buying off the pensioners’ lobby. 
Despite that, Mr. Clinton does not dare bring 
Medicare into the regional alliances, as he 
proposes for Medicaid. This prevents the 
huge Medicare programme from acting as a 
useful lever upon the rest of the system: for 
instance, in using market clout to push drug 
prices down. 

The biggest spending of all, however, goes 
on subsidies to the self-employed ($9 billion) 
and to small businesses and the working 
poor ($160 billion) who would be hurt by re- 
forms. Bigger businesses will have to pay for 
the transfers, and even more if the predicted 
savings are not reaped. That is a huge eco- 
nomic distortion at the core of the reforms. 

In essence, Mr. Clinton’s health-care pro- 
posals pile a new but unstable superstructure 
on to an already rickety foundation. There 
are good parts to the structure. They include 
a push for a single claims form, and for 
greater Information about the merits and 
performance of different health plans. More 
fundamentally, the proposals acknowledge 
the need for much of America’s health care 
to be delivered through networks of provid- 
ers with greater emphasis (as in Britian) on 
general practitioners rather than on special- 
ists. 

These good parts will now provide the basis 
for congressional haggling. Several members 
have proposed alternative plans. With the 
Clinton bill so dense that it will probably 
weigh in at around 1,000 pages, some of these 
alternatives might provide an easier starting 
point. That would be ironic, certainly; but 
the president wants health-care reform at al- 
most any cost. Such haste no doubt has ad- 
mirable motives, But it has precluded a na- 
tional discussion about America’s priorities 
in health care, and, notably, about where a 
finite amount of money and medical re- 
sources should be directed: in other words, a 
debate about who should live and who should 
die. 


A CURE FOR HEALTH CARE 


AMERICA'S HEALTH-CARE SYSTEM IS BROKE AND 
NEEDS FIXING. BILL CLINTON'S PLAN IS DAN- 
GEROUSLY FLAWED 


The Clintons deserve praise for starting 
the surgery needed to mend America’s 
health-care system, Since Truman failed to 
push national health insurance through Con- 
gress in 1949, successive presidents have 
tackled the issue timidly (Johnson, Nixon, 
Carter) or not at all (Reagan, Bush). Such 
nervousness is understandable. Health is a 
subject that alarms and excites; it resists ra- 
tional analysis. Worthwhile reform will cost 
jobs. Dozens of congressional committees 
and hundreds of interest groups stand ready 
to tear any legislation to pieces. 

Yet America’s: biggest public-policy mess 
of the past two decades cries out for whole- 
sale reform. Mr. Clinton acknowledged this 
in a televised address to Congress on Sep- 
tember 22nd (see page 31), and staked his po- 
litical future on the outcome. That was ad- 
mirably bold. Unfortunately, his planned re- 
forms are not so admirable. 

A SUITABLE CASE FOR TREATMENT 


Mr. Clinton's starting-point, the result of 
those years of neglect, is a disgrace. America 
has a patchwork health-care system that 
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leaves 37m Americans, a quarter of them 
children, with no health insurance at all. Yet 
the system so lacks discipline over costs 
that, despite this appalling failure, spending 
on health gobbles up 14% of the country’s 
GDP each year. (Most other rich countries 
spend 7-9%—a figure that is steady, unlike 
America's, which is still increasing.) Health 
spending is the single biggest contributor to 
federal and state budget deficits. Businesses 
are squealing too: soaring health-care bills 
wreck their best efforts to stay competitive. 

Mr. Clinton’s aims are right. He wants uni- 
versal access to a standard health-care plan. 
To make that affordable, he understands 
that costs must be controlled. He therefore 
wants to encourage “managed competition", 
in which groups of hospitals and doctors, in- 
cluding health-maintenance organisations, 
would compete for flat-rate, prepaid con- 
tracts. That would reverse the fee-for-service 
incentive of health-care providers to spend 
as much as they can. As buyers of care, Mr. 
Clinton proposes big regional health alli- 
ances, to which most employers would have 
to belong. This would harness consumers’ 
purchasing strength against the providers. 
Mr. Clinton would ban insurers from select- 
ing only low-risk individuals. While rightly 
rejecting detailed price controls, he also pro- 
poses a ceiling on health-care contribution 
rates. 

To economic conservatives, this sounds 
horribly interventionist. But in the 30 years 
in which America, alone among rich coun- 
tries, left health care mainly to the market, 
it saw costs and the number of uninsured 
mushroom. Much else may be uncertain, but 
that policy is a proven failure. The task now 
is not to usurp market forces altogether, but 
rather the opposite: to make them work 
more effectively, by arranging the incentives 
in ways that exert discipline over costs. That 
is what managed competition, done cor- 
rectly, can achieve. It would make America’s 
system, more like that of countries which 
are making national health insurance more 
competitive, such as Holland. It would not 
mean government ownership of providers and 
insurers, still less state control of doctors. 

The defects in the Clinton model lie else- 
where. Though its details will remain murky 
until draft legislation reaches Congress in 
October, the plan already has three life- 
threatening flaws. They are there not be- 
cause Mr. And Mrs. Clinton have been fool- 
ish, but because they are trying to avoid up- 
setting those cosseted Americans (insured, in 
effect, at others’ expense) who believe that 
the present system works very well indeed. 

The first flaw is that the plan requires em- 
ployers to provide insurance for all their 
workers, and to pay at least 80 percent of the 
bills. Like any extra tax on labour, this 
threatens to destroy jobs, especially in small 
firms that have been unable to afford health 
coverage in the past (and which have been 
the source of most of America’s recent new 
jobs). This might be mitigated, but would 
not be cured, by Mr. Clinton’s proposed 
small-business subsidies. America’s link be- 
tween employment and health-care coverage 
has been bad for competitiveness and the 
mobility of workers. It should be abandoned. 
Mr. Clinton should make health insurance 
compulsory for individuals rather than com- 
panies, as in most other countries, even if in 
practice most people continue to buy it 
through their employers. 

The second flaw is that the plan does too 
litle to control costs. At the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s cost problem is its employer-paid, tax- 
exempt private insurance that finances Infla- 
tionary fee-for-service medicine. None of this 
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is touched directly. Employer-paid insurance 
will continue, as will the tax exemption for 
it (costing the government nearly $50 billion 
a year). To please doctors, every health alli- 
ance will offer fee-for-service plans alongside 
managed care, though those who choose fee- 
for-service will have to pay more. Even this 
has been watered down: the extra charge will 
be the difference not over the cost of man- 
aged-care plans but over the average of all 
health plans. 

A wiser course would be to scrap the tax 
exemption immediately. That would reduce 
the incentive for people to buy insurance 
through employers and increase their incen- 
tive to opt for cheaper health plans. 

It would also help with the third big flaw 
in the Clinton plan—its outrageously dishon- 
est claims concerning the costs to taxpayers. 
Mr. Clinton would have Congress believe 
that his proposals will provide universal cov- 
erage, subsidies for small employers, gener- 
ous new commitments to cover prescription 
drugs, long-term nursing and mental-health 
care plus a big chunk of deficit reduction 
with virtually no new taxes (bar a small rise 
in cigarette duties)—and all by 1997. He 
hopes to do all that by reaping enormous, 
but unspecified, savings in Medicare and 
Medicaid—savings that rely on an immediate 
slowing of health-care costs; and by assum- 
ing extra tax revenues from companies and 
individuals, on the ground that health-care 
reform will boost profits and pay. 

Finance is often the Achilles heel of Amer- 
ican public policy. Nowhere more so than in 
health care. In 1989 a sensible expansion of 
Medicare to cover catastrophic illness and 
drugs fell apart because its elderly bene- 
ficiaries balked at paying for it. Middle 
America now expects health reform, cost 
control and universal coverage without pay- 
ing for it either in higher taxes or in reduced 
benefits. In the longer term, the combination 
of managed competition with controls on 
health insurance premiums should indeed 
mean that America spends less on health 
care than it does today. But in the next few 
years, the Clinton plan is more likely to 
raise spending than to cut it. 

The danger does not stop there. Congress 
may make Mr. Clinton’s financing assump- 
tions an excuse to enact new entitlements 
without the pain of paying for them through 
taxes or genuine savings. If it does, the re- 
form may well collapse half-way through. 
Hard to believe, but America could then end 
up with a health-care system even sicker 
than today’s. 


o 1930 


THE DEVIL WILL CERTAINLY BE 
IN THESE DETAILS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, a 
Washington Post story this morning 
reports that the House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee is possibly scheduled to 
vote on Thursday on implementing leg- 
islation for the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement [NAFTA]. 

This is very important information, 
Mr. Speaker, since the agreement itself 
cannot be altered and must be voted, 
without amendment, up or down. The 
only changes that can be possibly made 
will be in the committee-of-responsibil- 
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ity meetings over various sections of 
the NAFTA where the details of the en- 
abling legislation will be worked out. 

However, according to the Post, the 
Clinton administration’s proposals for 
a worker retraining program, an envi- 
ronmental development fund, and a 
way to offset revenues lost from lower- 
ing the tariffs with Mexico are not 
drafted yet. 

Now the exercise this week—the 
Trade Subcommittee of Ways and 
Means meeting with the White House 
to walk through the theory of these 
three sections of the agreement with- 
out any written proposals of how to do 
the funding, without the details to be 
discussed or hammered out—and the 
subcommittee planning to vote for this 
on Thursday is beyond belief. 

How can this subcommittee sign off 
on such an important responsibility 
when this will be the one chance for 
the Congress to be heard before the 
final vote? 

The history of these trade agree- 
ments has been of too much going on 
behind closed doors, made deliberately 
murky and difficult to understand to 
the point that I have had Members as- 
sure me that the dispute panels will 
have no power to change U.S. law. 

I urge each one of you to get the his- 
tory of the Canadian Free-Trade Agree- 
ment Dispute Panel behavior. Upon 
three occasions—since 1991—decisions 
of the International Trade Commission 
{ITC]—the leading U.S. trade court— 
have been overturned and over two- 
thirds of the challenges to U.S. law and 
regulations have been upheld. We have 
been losing big time. And I am assured, 
by some Members of this body, that the 
dispute panels do not ‘‘operate in the 
same manner as the courts which they 
replace.’’ That quote is from the GAO 
report on the NAFTA. 

The evidence is piling up with the Ca- 
nadian Free-Trade Agreement—the 
model for the NAFTA and GATT dis- 
pute mechanisms. The dispute panels 
do indeed replace the courts of the 
United States in every area that can 
possibly be disputed as creating a 
threat to the free flow of goods and 
services across interstate borders, 
international boundaries. 

Having, hopefully, signed off on this 
Canadian agreement with no awareness 
of the power being handed over, I am 
shocked that there is a consideration 
now of signing off on even a part of the 
NAFTA without having the details 
spelled out. Forewarned should be 
forearmed. 

Additionally, this walk-through by 
the administration is going to be done 
behind closed doors. In like manner, 
the dispute panels meet behind closed 
doors. 

I don’t think these secret actions are 
going to fly with the American people, 
anymore. Nor do I think it will be suf- 
ficient—when the full impact of what 
we are doing becomes apparent—and 
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pray to God that never happens—for a 
Member of the Congress to stand before 
his or her constituents and say, “Well, 
I didn’t know, or I didn’t realize.” 

Mr. Speaker, we still have time to 
read every line of these proposed docu- 
ments. The committees-of-concern are 
meeting to discuss the details and they 
should have the details to go over. This 
historic body has that right, it has 
been given that responsibility and it 
should rise to the occasion. The Amer- 
ican people expect no less of us. 


U.S. GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. GLICKMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 2689, Grain 
Standards Act Amendments of 1993. I 
commend Mr. JOHNSON and Chairman 
DE LA GARZA for creating this bill, it is 
a good bill and ask my colleagues to 
support it. 

In preparation for reauthorizing 
FGIS, the committee held a hearing 
and several briefings to discuss its per- 
formance, responsibilities and authori- 
ties with the Administration and users 
of the agency’s services. To me, the 
most striking discovery was that FGIS 
had reduced its staff levels from 975 in 
1982 to 646 today. 

Ironically, these cutbacks happened 
during a decade marked by dramatic 
growth in employment at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The same growth 
we are now trying to eliminate through 
a USDA reorganization process in 
which I have been actively involved. 
Therefore, I commend FGIS for re- 
straining its employment during a 
time when no other agency had that 
objective in mind. 

The idea of cost cutting still remains 
a primary objective of FGIS because it 
heavily relies on user fees. To improve 
its fee income, FGIS must maintain 
services at a low cost. It has done so by 
cutting overhead and implementing 
good managerial practices. Also, un- 
like grain for export, grain inspection 
for internal destinations is completely 
voluntary. Therefore, FGIS strives to 
create low-cost services for internally- 
used grain to generate income. 

During the debate on this bill, FGIS 
asked the committee for new authori- 
ties to allow it even more opportuni- 
ties to cut costs and improve services. 
Also, users of the agency offered simi- 
lar suggestions to ensure that FGIS 
had the means to cut overhead and im- 
prove services. The committee re- 
sponded to these requests by placing a 
number of provisions in H.R. 2689. 

The bill allows the Administrator to 
hire contractually grain inspectors; to 
inspect and test, for a fee, weighing 
equipment other than equipment used 
to weigh grain; and to test and inspect, 
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for a fee, grain inspection instruments 
used for commercial inspection. 

The bill as reported out of the sub- 
committee contained an amendment 
that I had offered. The amendment pro- 
hibited the addition of water to grain 
with a few exceptions. Unfortunately, 
because Members of the full committee 
were unaware that a problem existed, 
they struck this provision at the full 
committee level. Fortunately, because 
FGIS recently published a proposed 
regulation prohibiting the addition of 
water to grain, there is still hope that 
adding water will eventually be prohib- 
ited. Adding water to soybeans, wheat, 
or corn, thereby increasing their 
weight, translates into a half cent, a 
full cent, or several cents more per 
bushel. If a grain handler unknowingly 
pays for added water and it subse- 
quently evaporates, then to recapture 
the initial cost of the grain, the han- 
dler is forced to add more water. Since 
grain normally changes hands four to 
five times, this could mean several ap- 
plications of water before the grain 
reaches its final destination. 

Adding water to grain deteriorates 
its quality, especially if the grain is 
subsequently stored in hot, humid 
places, such as ocean vessels used for 
exporting grain, or grain elevators. No 
doubt poor quality affects purchasers’ 
buying decisions. Can U.S. producers, 
suffering from low exports and low 
prices, afford being labeled in the world 
market “a poor quality supplier?” 

Several overseas buyers have con- 
tacted FGIS to inform it of their con- 
cerns about the grain quality problems 
water creates. Recently, the South Af- 
rican corn importing agency notified 
FGIS that, because of possible water- 
related quality problems, it will no 
longer purchase corn from United 
States export ports where water is 
added. 

Over the past decade, technology and 
new management practices in grain 
elevators have greatly minimized the 
threat of dust explosions. In addition, 
other means of controlling dust, such 
as adding a vegetable oil mixture to 
grain, especially corn, controls dust 
better and for a longer period of time 
than water. In fact, according to FGIS, 
it takes much less oil than water to 
control dust and an operator will not 
have to keep applying oil as it must if 
it uses solely water. 

According to FGIS, adding water to 
grain could actually increase the 
chances of dust explosions occurring. 
Wet grain often cakes enclosures 
around belts and buckets. This in- 
creases the static electricity in these 
enclosed areas, which can become an 
ignition source for a dust explosion. 

Most major grain companies strongly 
support the prohibition of adding water 
to grain and they presently do not add 
water to grain. However, if the playing 
field is not leveled, meaning if the pro- 
hibition does not take affect, the com- 
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panies presently not adding water may 
be forced to begin doing so to remain 
economically competitive. 

I strongly supported my amendment 
and believe that FGIS should not be 
hindered in implementing its regula- 
tion because of the committee’s inac- 
tion. I believe the committee’s inac- 
tion simply was a result of it not 
knowing the facts—a situation I hope 
will be resolved once the committee or 
subcommittee holds a hearing. Again, I 
thank the chairman and Mr. JOHNSON 
for creating this bill and strongly urge 
my colleagues to vote for it. 


IN HONOR OF THE LATE JACKSON 
BETTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKEs] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my colleague from Ohio, MI- 
CHAEL OXLEY, for reserving this special 
order today to pay tribute to a former 
member of the Ohio congressional dele- 
gation, the late Jackson E. Betts. His 
recent passing is a loss to our State 
and the Nation. As dean of the Ohio 
congressional delegation, I am pleased 
to join MIKE OXLEY and others today in 
recognizing his many contributions to 
the Congress and the State of Ohio. 

Jackson Betts was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1951 and 
represented the northern Ohio region 
until his retirement in 1972. Prior to 
his election to Congress, from 1937 
until 1947, he served in the Ohio House 
of Representatives, where he chaired 
the judiciary committee. He was elect- 
ed speaker of the Ohio House in 1945. 

Mr. Speaker, during his tenure in the 
U.S. Congress, Jackson E. Betts was re- 
spected and admired by his colleagues. 
As a senior Republican, he became his 
party's second-ranking member on the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee. 
In the obituary which appeared re- 
cently in the New York Times, Jackson 
Betts is remembered for his successful 
efforts to change the questions posed 
by the U.S. Census Bureau while con- 
ducting its surveys. His fight eventu- 
ally led Congress to eliminate the jail 
term for failing to answer census ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, as we gather on the 
floor today, we pay tribute to Jackson 
Betts, a dedicated human being and re- 
spected legislator. I join my colleagues 
in expressing my deepest sympathy to 
his wife, Martha Neeley Betts, his fam- 
ily, and many friends. 


er 


REGARDING INTRODUCTION OF 
RENT-TO-OWN LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation to regu- 
late the multi-billion-dollar nation- 
wide rent-to-own industry. Under rent- 
to-own contracts, consumers can ac- 
quire goods such as televisions, VCR’s, 
and refrigerators through weekly or 
monthly payments, but usually at ex- 
orbitant cost. For the luxury of pur- 
chasing these goods over time, a 
consumer often pays two or three 
times their cash price. While the indus- 
try does serve the short-term needs of 
such transient people as military per- 
sonnel, it also takes advantage of the 
low-income consumer whose primary 
objective is to purchase the rent-to- 
own product. Through rent-to-own, a 
poor woman pays $1,200 for a $400 tele- 
vision set that a rich man can buy on 
credit for $450. The industry has said it 
is providing opportunities to consum- 
ers who otherwise have no means to 
own these goods. But at what price the 
opportunity? 

On March 31, the Committee on 
Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs 
held a hearing in order to answer this 
question. We heard from rent-to-own 
customers, State attorneys general, 
legal aid attorneys, and consumer 
groups that the cost is much too high. 
Rent-to-own customers often pay the 
equivalent of 200 to 300 percent interest 
on common consumer goods. 

The rent-to-own operators point to 
the services they provide their cus- 
tomers in defense of their stores’ high 
prices. Yet, industry documents reveal 
that customer service is a major source 
of complaints. The rent-to-own indus- 
try claims that the majority of its cus- 
tomers return goods rather than pur- 
chasing them. However, industry docu- 
ments indicate that the majority of 
customers intend to purchase the goods 
at the time they enter into the con- 
tract. The incredible weekly or month- 
ly payments that rent-to-own cus- 
tomers must make may, in the end, 
prevent many of these customers from 
actual ownership. 

Most unfortunate is that rent-to-own 
is targeted at low income and minority 
consumers. It is not rare to find rent- 
to-own stores in the same neighbor- 
hoods that check cashers and pawn 
shops inhabit. It is the very individuals 
who can least afford to pay the pre- 
miums charged by these predatory in- 
dustries who must often rely on them 
for goods and credit. The all too com- 
mon abusive practices of the rent-to- 
own industry have prompted the Better 
Business Bureau to issue warnings to 
consumers about rent-to-own trans- 
actions. 

Despite the national and growing 
presence of the rent-to-own industry, it 
remains unregulated by the Federal 
Government. The industry has delib- 
erately fashioned its transactions in 
such a way as to evade such consumer 
protection laws as the Truth in Lend- 
ing Act, the Consumer Leasing Act, the 
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Fair Debt Collection Practices Act and 
the Magnuson-Moss Act. In the absence 
of controlling Federal law, rent-to-own 
operators have been battling in court- 
rooms and State legislatures around 
the country to ensure their status as 
lessors, not retailers. They have pre- 
vailed in a majority of States, thus 
guaranteeing that rent-to-own arrange- 
ments are free from State usury ceil- 
ings. 

Yet, attempting to have it both ways, 
a rent-to-own company is now arguing 
in a Kansas tax court that it is in the 
sales business in order to avoid paying 
State taxes on rental property. Draw- 
ing a distinction between the rent-to- 
rent business and rent-to-own, this 
dealer claims that when a customer 
contracts with a rent-to-own company, 
both parties anticipate that the cus- 
tomer may—and probably will—end up 
owning the merchandise. In litigation, 
consumers have also claimed that 
these arrangements are really sales 
contracts masquerading as leases to 
avoid limits on usurious interest. Some 
courts have agreed. 

One thing is clear. The industry can- 
not have it both ways. Rent-to-own op- 
erators cannot be lessors in order to 
evade State usury ceilings and Federal 
disclosure laws, and yet be sellers in 
order to escape State property taxes. 

On September 22, 1993, the Wall 
Street Journal featured an article 
about Rent-a-Center, the largest opera- 
tor of rent-to-own stores. That front 
page article, entitled, ‘‘Peddling 
Dreams, A Marketing Giant Uses Its 
Sales Prowess To Profit on Poverty,” 
provides a remarkable detailed account 
of that company’s outrageous collec- 
tion and repossession practices, high 
pressured sales pitches and outlandish 
marketing techniques aimed at welfare 
recipients. Among other accounts, the 
article describes how a Rent-a-Center 
employee repossessed the refrigerator 
of a diabetic customer and proceeded 
to throw her insulin on the floor. The 
article describes how a Rent-a-Center 
customer was intimidated into per- 
forming involuntary labor when he 
pawned a rent-to-own necklace. The 
horror stories go on and on. I am sub- 
mitting this article for the RECORD. 

It is clear that Congress must deter- 
mine what measures are necessary to 
best arm consumers against these un- 
scrupulous business practices. After 
studying this industry, I have con- 
cluded that the most effective way to 
protect consumers is to subject rent- 
to-own transactions to the same treat- 
ment as credit sales or retail install- 
ment sales under State and Federal 
laws. The bill that I am introducing 
today does just that, thereby outlaw- 
ing 300 percent interest rates and man- 
dating disclosures of key contract 
terms. 

Nonetheless, my bill recognizes the 
unique feature of rent-to-own con- 
tracts—the consumer's ability to uni- 
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laterally terminate the contract. This 
bill would permit a rent-to-own opera- 
tor to charge a reasonable termination 
fee and in return provide the consumer 
with this unique right to terminate the 
contract without penalty. 

This bill also recognizes that rent-to- 
own operators may provide services 
that some customers find attractive. 
Under the bill, rent-to-own operators 
would be permitted to offer such serv- 
ices, but they would be required to dis- 
close those services up front and esti- 
mate their value. By requiring such 
disclosure, the consumer will be able to 
determine the true cost of renting the 
product. 

In short, my bill will provide rent-to- 
own consumers with the myriad safe- 
guards extended to consumers of credit 
sales—limits on interest and other fees, 
mandated disclosures, warranty protec- 
tions and prohibitions against abusive 
collection practices. 

The poor pay more—and in rent-to- 
own, suffer at the hands of a sophisti- 
cated business whose practices all too 
often look more like racketeering than 
anything else. The legislation I offer 
today would correct abuses such as 
those detailed in committee hearings, 
investigative reports, and numerous 
court challenges. This business flour- 
ishes in the dark recesses between laws 
that protect more affluent consumers. 
Clearly, it is time to close the fault 
lines that today enable rent-to-own op- 
erators perfect freedom to prey on 
those who have little or no choice but 
to submit to outrageous, unconscion- 
able practices. 

PEDDLING DREAMS: A MARKETING GIANT USES 
ITs SALES PROWESS TO PROFIT ON POVERTY 
(By Alix M. Freedman) 

Recording stars Tina Turner, Frank Si- 
natra and the Beatles have made Thorn EMI 
PLC famous in entertainment circles. But a 
very different group of people is now making 
Thorn rich. 

Though it doesn’t advertise the fact, 
Thorn's most profitable subsidiary has noth- 
ing to do with the Superstars who record 
under its various music labels. Instead, the 
largest single contributor to Thorn’s operat- 
ing profit is its most obscure, and by far its 
least genteel, unit: Rent-A-Center, a chain 
that thrives by renting refrigerators, fur- 
niture, diamond pinkie rings and assorted 
other merchandise to America's urban and 
rural poor. 

Since buying Rent-A-Center in 1987, Lon- 
don-based Thorn has expanded it briskly, 
using both acquisitions and aggressive mar- 
keting tactics introduced by the unit’s top 
executive, a former Pizza Hut marketing 
whiz. Thorn now thoroughly dominates the 
industry, which is known as rent-to-own be- 
cause renters who make every weekly pay- 
ment, usually for 78 weeks, become owners. 
Rent-A-Center USA controls 25% of the $2.8 
billion U.S. market; the chain has more out- 
lets than its four biggest competitors com- 
bined. 

HIGH-PRESSURE SALES 

Along the way, through, its high-pressure 
methods have sometimes turned coercive 
and abusive, according to accounts by about 
50 former store employees and company ex- 
ecutives who have left within the past 18 
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months. Scrambling to meet ambitious sales 
targets set under Thorn, Rent-A-Center em- 
ployees routinely encourage unsophisticated 
customers to rent more goods than they can 
afford, these people say. Then, when cus- 
tomers fall behind in payments. Rent-A-Cen- 
ter repossesses the goods and re-rents them. 

Customers who manage to make every in- 
stallment may end up paying several times 
the item’s real value—at an effective annual 
interest rate, if the transaction is viewed as 
a credit sale, that can top 200%. In the Utah 
market, for example, Rent-A-Center cus- 
tomers pay a total of $1,003.56 over 18 months 
for a new Sanyo VCR with a suggested retail 
price of $289.98—for an effective annual inter- 
est rate of a breathtaking 231%. 

While the rent-to-own business has always 
been gritty, Thorn has made it even tougher, 
many of those interviewed believe. Employ- 
ees handling repossessions have been known 
to bring along members of a feared motor- 
cycle gang as well as to vandalize customers’ 
homes, extract sexual favors from strapped 
customers and even, in one instance, force a 
late payer to do involuntary labor. 

Says Brian Baker, a former store manager 
in Cambridge, Md., ‘This is one of those jobs 
where if you have any kind of conscience you 
won't sleep well at night.” 

Now, a federal crackdown may be in the 
offing. House Banking Committee Chairman 
Henry Gonzalez, a Democrat from Texas, is 
expected next week to introduce a bill that 
would classify rent-to-own transactions as 
credit sales. Since some 30 states cap credit- 
sale interest rates at 21% or less, the bill 
would slash what Rent-A-Center and its ri- 
vals can charge. In addition, two class-action 
suits filed in Minnesota federal courts allege 
that Rent-A-Center charges usurious inter- 
est rates; one suit is pending and Rent-A- 
Center won the first round of the second suit, 
which has been appealed. 

Rent-A-Center denies that its transactions 
are credit sales, because most customers 
don’t end up buying the product and they 
can cancel at any time. Thus, it argues, it 
doesn’t charge interest at all. 

Rent-A-Center officials do concede that 
abuses occur and that the rent-to-own busi- 
ness has, in the past, been sleazier than 
most. But they say the company sees itself 
as part of the solution rather than as part of 
the problem. Rent-A-Center Chief Executive 
Walter E. “Bud” Gates points to his efforts 
to improve employee training, to spiff up 
stores and to enforce a “Respect All Cus- 
tomers" program that is trumpeted on wall 
posters in outlets. He says he is cracking 
down on dicey collection and repossession 
practices. 

“The carnival industry was a down-and- 
dirty, nasty industry and along came Disney 
who rewrote the standard, and over time the 
whole industry came up,’’ he says. ‘We're 
trying to do the same thing.” 

But former store manager Randy Richards, 
like many others interviewed, contends that 
the cleanup is in name only. “On paper, this 
company purified itself by introducing the 
new ‘respect’ concept,"’ he says. But in re- 
ality, nothing changed.” He says that in 
1991—a full four years after Thorn took 
over—he himself picked an apartment lock 
with a credit card in order to retrieve a late 
payer's living-room furniture. 

A number of former employees interviewed 
were fired, some for allegedly serious wrong- 
doing. But their accounts of working condi- 
tions and customer treatment at Rent-A- 
Center were remarkably uniform. Their ac- 
counts were also consistent with those of 
employees who quit and those of customers, 
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even though the people interviewed came 
from many different parts of the country. 
THE $5,000 VCR 

For low-income customers, Rent-A-Center 
has tremendous appeal. The chain gives 
them immediate use of brand-name mer- 
chandise, and the weekly payments are usu- 
ally less than $20. But while in theory cus- 
tomers can eventually own the goods out- 
right, the company says three out of every 
four are unable to meet all their payments. 

Their failure is partially responsible for 
Thorn’s success. The company earns consid- 
erably more by renting, repossessing and 
then re-renting the same goods than it does 
if the first customer makes all the pay- 
ments. Derrick Myers, who was fired as man- 
ager of the Rent-A-Center store in 
Victorville, Calif., recalls one particular 
Philco VCR, for example, that he says re- 
tailed for about $119—but that brought in 
more than $5,000 in a five-year period. 

That means the most profitable customer 
are people like Minneapolis welfare mother 
Angela Adams, who says Rent-A-Center 
salespeople cajoled her into renting more 
than a dozen items as a monthly cost that 
reached about $325. Though the salespeople 
knew how little she earned, “they pushed it 
on me,” she says. When she fell behind in her 
payments in late 1991, Rent-A-Center sued 
her and repossessed the goods, ranging from 
a bedroom set to two VCRs. Ms. Adams is 
now a named plaintiff in one of the two 
class-action suits, this one pending in Fed- 
eral court in Minneapolis. Rent-A-Center de- 
clines comment. 

“Even if a customer can't afford it and you 
know it and they know it, we’ll rent to them 
any way,” says Rod Comeaux, a former store 
manager from Onley, Va., who was fired a 
year ago for unrelated reasons. “We can al- 
ways get it back” and re-rent it to others, he 
says. 

Rent-A-Center’s Mr. Gates denies that 
salespeople put excessive pressure on cus- 
tomers or intentionally overload them with 
goods. On average, customers rent 2.85 items 
a month, at a total monthly cost of $99.07, 
and they are able to cancel rentals at any 
time without a penalty, he points out. Store 
managers—who are required to obtain in- 
come and other financial information from 
customers—ideally should act as “financial 
planners’ for customers, he says, adding 
that the “worst thing’’ employees can do is 
to rent to customers whose ‘eyes are bigger 
than their stomachs.” 

Rent-A-Center says its customer base is 
25% to 30% black and 10% to 15% Hispanic, 
and just 15% are on welfare or government 
subsidies. But former store managers con- 
sistently maintain that the total on govern- 
ment assistance is more than 25%, with some 
claiming up to 70%. Indeed, they unani- 
mously report that sales always spiked on 
“Mother's Day," as they call the day when 
welfare mothers get their checks. 

How did Thorn come to enter such a harsh 
business? A predecessor company, Thorn 
Electronics, planted the seeds when it 
opened a rental store outside London in 1931 
and then expanded the chain throughout Eu- 
rope. Half a century later, after the 1979 
merger that created Thorn EMI, the con- 
glomerate was struggling with poor results 
from its hodgepodge of disparate businesses, 
and decided to try its luck in the rental mar- 
ket in the U.S. 

To get a foot in the door, Sir Colin 
Southgate, Thorn’s chief executive, con- 
tacted Goldman, Sachs & Co. in 1987. As it 
happened, Tom Devlin, the biggest player in 
the fragmented U.S. rent-to-own market, 
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was looking for a buyer for Rent-A-Center, 
the 495-store chain he founded in 1973, and he 
too had approached Goldman Sachs. A deal 
was struck almost overnight, with Sir Colin 
paying a lavish $594 million, or 42 times 
earnings. 

Mr. Devlin stepped aside and Mr. Gates— 
already at Rent-A-Center—became its new 
chief executive. He quickly began buying up 
small competitors. Rentals now account for 
almost a third of Thorn EMI’s total revenue, 
while music—including Thorn’s EMI, Chrys- 
alis and Capito] labels—accounts for just a 
hair more. 

A former senior vice president of market- 
ing at Pizza Hut, Mr. Gates had migrated to 
Rent-A-Center in 1986, after failing to land 
the top job at the pizza chain. Despite his 
rookie status in rent-to-own, Mr. Gates had 
a marketing man's feel for demographics, 
psychographics and New Age notions of cus- 
tomer empowerment. Inspired by some com- 
pany research indicating that his renters 
craved good treatment even more than low 
prices, he began to merchandise respect. 

Defying industry wisdom that poor cus- 
tomers would be intimidated by snazzy 
stores, for example, Mr. Gates has spent $40 
million to make each Rent-A-Center outlet 
seem an idealized version of home and 
hearth. “Happy family” lifestyle posters (in 
a store’s choice of black, Hispanic or Cauca- 
sian) adorn the outlets’ walls. Prop kits dis- 
patched from the home office in Wichita, 
Kan., provide cozy touches like plants and 
print bedspreads. 

Employees under Mr. Gates are required to 
greet customers, preferably by name, within 
10 seconds of their entrance and to conduct 
payment disputes out of earshot of other 
renters. Stores are also encouraged to keep 
fresh coffee brewing. ‘‘The customer should 
feel like this is home, a place where I feel 
comfortable and that cares about me,” he ex- 
plains. 

THE HARD SELL 

Those soft touches are coupled with hard- 
core salesmanship. According to a thick 
training manual, salespeople are supposed to 
quote the weekly and monthly rental rates. 
The manual doesn't instruct employees to 
quote the total cost, and former store man- 
agers say they made sure they never did. In 
fact, in 40 stores, the total isn’t even on the 
price tag. (Ten states require that it be list- 
ed on price tags, a rule Rent-A-Center says it 
will honor in all 50 states by next month.) 
Instead, the manual instructs employees to 
focus on “features and benefits," such as 
Rent-A-Center's free delivery and repair, and 
most of all, the low weekly price. 

But the advertised weekly price is designed 
to yield each store about 3% times its cost of 
purchasing the merchandise from Rent-A- 
Center headquarters. The total is jacked up 
further by a one-time processing fee (typi- 
cally $7.50) and late fees (typically $5). The 
total price is usually revealed only in the 
rental agreement that customers sign at the 
end of the sales process, former store man- 
agers say. 

To boost Rent-A-Center’s profits, employ- 
ees also push a “customer protection" plan 
that offers minimal benefits but that 95% of 
customers end up subscribing to. “It's better 
than insurance,” saleswoman Laura Daupin 
of the Bloomfield, N.J., store was overheard 
telling an unemployed welfare mother re- 
cently. Yet unlike insurance, it doesn’t re- 
place stolen or destroyed items, or reimburse 
customers for their loss. It offers customers 
basically one benefit: It prevents Rent-A- 
Center from suing customers if goods are 
stolen or destroyed. 
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For Rent-A-Center, however, the benefit is 
considerably larger: The protection plan is a 
$39 million annual revenue booster, much of 
which drops to the bottom line, as does most 
of the $27 million racked up from the other 
fees, according to internal company finan- 
cial documents. 

For Rent-A-Center has long justified its 
high prices by citing customer defaults and 
the costs associated with its free repairs. But 
part of Rent-A-Center's secret of success is 
that those costs are minimal. Internal docu- 
ments show its service expenses ran 3.3% of 
rental revenue in fiscal 1993, though Rent-A- 
Center says the actual figure is closer to 
10%. And its total inventory losses—from 
junked merchandise and "skips and stolens” 
(as in customers who skip town)}—run a bit 
over 2% of revenue. 

Indeed, says Granville Quinton, Rent-A- 
Center's former director of budgets, forecasts 
and financial systems, ‘‘they have no higher 
skip or stolen rate than a conventional re- 
tailer.” Rent-A-Center concedes that this is 
“technically true," but says the low rate is 
“misleading’’ because each lost item means 
the far greater loss of future rental income. 

In part to beef up sales further, Rent-A- 
Center urges customers to pay their rental 
fees in person each week. That gives employ- 
ees a chance, according to the training man- 
ual, to pitch added products. Employers are 
also supposed to try to “upsell,” or trade up, 
renters to more expensive versions of the 
same product. 

In some markets, employees are expected 
to hang fliers on hundreds of housing-project 
doors each week, in a drill known as blanket 
brochuring. ‘You would brochure the 
projects one week before the [welfare] checks 
came out so you already had that seed plant- 
ed in their mind,” recalls Gerald Defiore, 
who was fired as the store manager in 
Spartanburg, S.C. “Then the day the checks 
came out, you'd go back and knock on doors 
and fill out the work forms there. Corporate 
was in on it, the stores were in on it. These 
people didn't stand a chance.” (Rent-A-Cen- 
ter says that blanket brochuring is optional 
and that targeting a project would be ‘‘log- 
ical” if it was in a store’s territory.) t 

Complementing those tactics are an array 
of less savory techniques not sanctioned 
from above. Mr. Defiore says he scanned the 
obituary page, for instance, and sent cheap 
flower arrangements signed ‘from your 
friends at Rent-A-Center" to the bereaved. 
“At a funeral, everybody looks at who the 
flowers are from," he explains, “and when 
they drop by the store to thank you, you can 
hook them.” 

Rent-A-Center’s Wichita headquarters staff 
backs up those efforts with an $18.5 million 
direct-mail program so sophisticated that it 
can tailor brochures to a single block. Much 
of the blitz focuses on new prospects, pri- 
marily the six references that customers 
must list on an application form. (Former 
employees say they typically called only two 
references, using the rest simply for market- 
ing purposes.) A sample letter opens like 
this: ‘“‘Wouldn’t you rather watch a big 
screen TV than the one you have now?” 

Other targets include former customers 
who had failed to make all their payments; 
even those who have had goods forcibly re- 
possessed receive coupons blaring in bold 
type, “We Want You Back." Additional let- 
ters and coupons are aimed at customers 
who are on the verge of paying off a product 
they have been renting. Some get plastic 
gold cards, which look like credit cards and 
encourage additional rentals with perks like 
$1 to $2 off weekly rental charges. 
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If Rent-A-Center salespeople are unusually 
aggressive, they have good reason: Their jobs 
depend on it. Mr. Gates has honed a tough 
sales-quota system known internally simply 
as “the plan,” which calls for every store to 
meet weekly and monthly targets that rivals 
say are far more ambitious than their own. 
The stores’ results are monitored daily by 
zone managers, in charge of roughly 10 stores 
each. 

As with many other companies that use 
sales targets, if Rent-A-Center managers and 
employees exceed their quotas, they are eli- 
gible for cars, promotions and bonuses. But 
at Rent-A-Center, if they fail to “make 
plan,” they are fired with extraordinary 
speed. In Utah's six-outlet market of 28 em- 
ployees, for example, more than a dozen peo- 
ple were fired, including seven store man- 
agers, during the 18 months ended in July, 
according to two of the former managers. 
They say falling short of plan was the major 
reason, though Rent-A-Center says there 
were numerous factors and that some depar- 
tures were voluntary. 

‘“Rent-A-Center’s employee philosophy is 
burn and turn," contends former Las Vegas 
store manager Mr. Richards, who says he 
quit in May 1992 because his zone manager 
insisted he work 80 to 100 hours a week, 
something the zone manager denies. “It's 
bring them in and work them until they 
can't take it any more and send them on 
their way," Mr. Richards says. 

Mr. Gates acknowledges that the compa- 
ny’s “total turnover should be less than 
half” its current annual level of 56% com- 
pany wide (excluding headquarters) and 25% 
at the store-manager level. The company is 
now working to retain its people by beefing 
up its training programs and by evaluating 
employees based on customer service and 
other factors rather than simply on num- 
bers, he says. 

In any case, Rent-A-Center's sales and 
marketing strategies have produced a huge 
payoff. For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1993, the 1,200 store unit racked up operating 
profit of about $90 million on revenue of 
$560.3 million—a 16% margin that is eye-pop- 
ping by retail standards. For the first time, 
Rent-A-Center was also Thorn’s single most 
profitable subsidiary, contributing 14% of 
Thorn EMI's operating profit. Where store- 
level profit margins average 15% to 20% 
when smaller operators run such stores, 
Thorn’s outlets show profit margins of 20% 
to 30%. Conventional retailers’ store profit 
margins run at about 2.5%, according to 
Management Horizons Inc. 

No wonder Sir Colin recently told a Las 
Vegas meeting of store managers that their 
unit was “the closest company to my heart 
in Thorn EMI” and that ‘‘most businessmen 
would give an arm, a leg and probably half 
their body for its performance.” 

Thorn executives say there is nothing in- 
sidious about Rent-A-Center’s strategy of 
courting customers who are of limited 
means, and of treating them well. Customers 
receive “fantastic” service, says Sir Colin, 
who professes to be “always puzzled’’ why 
the rent-to-own industry is “badly re- 
garded.” Rent-A-Center, he adds, “treats 
them like kings and queens.” 

Customers like Carol Baker, a waitress at 
a resort hotel in Bolton Landing, N.Y., are 
appreciative. ‘‘The prices could be cheaper,” 
says Ms. Baker, whose home is almost com- 
pletely furnished by Rent-A-Center, “but 
they treat me like I'm a somebody. 

Former employees and other customers see 
things differently. ‘‘The Rent-A-Center phi- 
losophy,"’ says Mr. Comeaux, the former 
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store manager in Virginia, “is that if you 
treat the customer like they’re royalty, you 
can bleed them through the nose. 

REPO MAN 

In the end, it isn’t unusual for flattered 
customers to sign up for three or more rental 
agreements at a time. And some rent far 
more. For instance, Robert Ball, an unem- 
ployed Hunt-Wesson factory worker in To- 
ledo, Ohio, says he is currently handing over 
all of his unemployment checks to pay for 13 
different agreements totaling almost $900 a 
month. 

Inevitably, some customers take on more 
than they can handle. So it is that behind 
every Rent-A-Center salesman lurks his 
doppelganger: Repo man. 

Repossessions are never pretty, and the 
pre-Thorn era was no exception. But because 
of the ambitious targets, people who have 
worked under both regimes say, employees 
now push harder than ever. Customers typi- 
cally make their payments every Saturday 
and, throughout the morning, store employ- 
ees work the phones exacting promises from 
the tardy. In these conversations, former 
customers say, they have been harassed, in- 
timidated and even threatened with vio- 
lence. Robert Keeling, a former manager in 
Gasden, Ala., who was fired in March in part 
for carrying a gun, says that a favorite ploy 
is falsely informing customers or their rel- 
atives that a warrant for arrest has been is- 
sued for the theft of rental property. 

The telephonic onslaught resumes on Mon- 
day mornings, when 30% of customers are 
generally past due. If employees haven't 
reached a customer by Tuesday, they hit the 
road. Although it is against company rules, 
they often make a ‘‘milk run’’—picking up 
payments from customers personally. Or 
they leave a message on the door, instruct- 
ing the customer to contact them. This proc- 
ess is repeated all week long. If they still 
don’t get results, it’s repo time. 

In the company’s vans, employees comb 
neighborhoods looking for slightly past-due 
customers and the more elusive “skips.” In 
theory, Rent-A-Center employees hew to the 
Fair Debt Collection Practices Act, a federal 
law that doesn’t apply to Rent-A-Center (it 
covers only third-party debt collectors), but 
that Rent-A-Center says it voluntarily com- 
plies with. Under these rules, debt collectors 
can’t harass customers, for example, or en- 
gage in violent or criminal acts. 

Mr. Gates cites such measures as proof 
that he is doing his utmost to make Rent-A- 
Center’s collection operation squeaky-clean. 
The CEO says his quest to transform Rent-A- 
Center’s ‘“profit-driven, entrepreneurial cul- 
ture into a service-driven, entrepreneurial 
culture” is “the hardest thing I have ever 
done. . . . I haven't gotten everyone 
drinking the Kool-Aid yet." 

But former employees contend that Mr. 
Gates’ strict enforcement of payment collec- 
tions has in some cases actually stymied re- 
form. Before Thorn, Rent-A-Center focused 
solely on the number of accounts past due, 
not the amount of “delinquent dollars''—or 
uncollected revenue. Early on, Mr. Gates de- 
creed that only 5.7% (and currently 5.5%) of 


. a store’s total monthly rental payments can 


go uncollected—and zone managers have 
tended to set even more ambitious goals. In 
contrast, smaller rent-to-own businesses 
generally leave 8% to 10% of bills uncol- 
lected each month. 

Failure to control delinquent debts ‘will 
be your downfall, so you do as much as you 
conscience permits," says Gary Schiefer, a 
former store manager in Columbus, Ohio, 
who was abruptly fired in May 1992 when his 
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delinquent dollars topped 9%. (His former 
zone manager says he was fired for other rea- 
sons.) Mr. Baker, the former store manager 
in Maryland, characterizes repossessions as 
“the dirtiest part of the whole business.” 

It is unquestionably the most creative. On 
Halloween night in 1991, three Rent-A-Center 
employees in Utica, N.Y., dressed up, respec- 
tively, as the Cookie Monster, a gorilla and 
an alien life form and knocked on a cus- 
tomer’s door. Once inside, they successfully 
repossessed a home-entertainment system on 
which payments hadn’t been made in almost 
three months. Gary Gerhardt, the store man- 
ager who blessed this plan, calls the ruse “ʻa 
last-ditch effort," adding, ‘it was the only 
way we could think to get someone in the 
door." 

At the crack of dawn one Sunday, Mr. 
Myers, the store manager in Victorville, 
Calif., until March 1992, pulled off a particu- 
larly tough repossession by enlisting three 
burly Hell's Angels. He adds that in other in- 
stances he vented his spleen on delinquent 
customers who wouldn't come to the door by 
slathering superglue all over their deadbolts 
and doorknob. (Messrs. Gerhardt and Myers 
both were fired, but over unrelated matters.) 

The grueling routine grates on some Rent- 
A-Center employees. Mr. Baker, the former 
Maryland store manager, quite in disgust in 
1991 after one of his employees repossessed a 
refrigerator from a welfare mother with an 
infant, plunking her meat and milk on the 
kitchen table, 

Yet abuses continue. Anthony Chapman, a 
Tyson Foods worker in Gasden, Ala., says 
that when he fell behind paying for a gold 
herringbone necklace, Rent-A-Center em- 
ployee John Horton repeatedly showed up on 
his doorstep, brandishing two guns. The har- 
assment climaxed, Mr. Chapman maintains, 
after he confessed that he had pawned the 
necklace. Mr. Horton promptly took Mr. 
Chapman’s company-issue thermal uniform 
and a gold ring, forced him to the back of his 
van, and left him there during Mr. Horton’s 
leisurely lunch break, Mr. Chapman says. He 
says he was then presented, in tears to Mr. 
Keeling, the Rent-A-Center store manager at 
the time. 

On several occasions after that, Mr, Chap- 
man says, Mr, Horton ordered him to ride in 
the back of his van to deliver heavy items to 
customers. Feeling he had “done wrong and 
didn’t want to make a fuss,” Mr. Chapman 
complied. The intimidation stopped after Mr. 
Chapman managed to pay up, he says, add- 
ing: “This was the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to me in my life, period.” One post- 
script: His gold ring, he says, was never re- 
turned, 

Mr. Horton, who was fired from Rent-A- 
Center in July for unrelated reasons, de- 
clines comment. Mr. Keeling, the former 
store manager, confirms the account and 
says such harrowing scenarios are common- 
place. Around Christmas in 1990, he says, he 
carted away the refrigerator of a diabetic 
customer after dumping her insulin on the 
floor. 

“COUCH PAYMENTS” 


Yet another tactic in Rent-A-Center’s repo 
repertoire is the “couch payment’’—sexual 
favors exacted by employees in lieu of cash. 
Of 28 former store managers interviewed, six 
said the practice had occurred in their areas. 

Some store employees have boasted that 
they “have gone out to the customers’ 
homes, had sex with them, and then repo-ed 
the merchandise anyway,“ says Ken Dube, 
who spent time at a number of outlets as a 
field auditor. He later became an accountant 
at headquarters until he was fired in Decem- 
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ber for reasons Rent-A-Center declines to di- 
vulge. 

Mr. Gates acknowledges that abuses such 
as couch payments occurred in the past and 
“are probably going on today.’’ There are 
simply ‘‘more control problems” in a busi- 
ness where much of the activity takes place 
out of the store, he says. But the company 
stresses that such abuses are "few and far be- 
tween" and not “in any way condoned by 
Rent-A-Center.”’ 

Rent-A-Center says it is doing-its best to 
clean up remaining problems. It set up a cus- 
tomer hot line that in July receive some 
2,300 calls, of which only 300 were com- 
plaints, the company says. In a given month, 
99% of these complaints are resolved in the 
customer’s favor, according to company offi- 
cials. Some late payers say they have been 
allowed to skip payments. Rent-A-Center 
also sometimes rewrites rental agreements. 
stretching out the payment term to stave off 
a repossession. 

But Rent-A-Center employees are some- 
times willing to take the risk of getting 
caught, since the stakes are so high. In May 
at the annual meeting held at Bally's in Las 
Vegas, scores of managers clambered on 
stage to collect bonus checks at a festive 
final gala. As the champagne flowed, the 
store manager of the year was awarded a 
year's use of a new red Corvette, a trip to the 
Ritz Carlton in Maui and bonus of $24,200. 
Rent-A-Center estimates that the average 
store manager currently earns a salary of 
$30,000, and more than 80% received bonuses 
last year, 

As for Rent-A-Center's future, chances are 
it won't be quite so freewheeling. Aside from 
the lawsuits and the House bill, the Senate is 
drafting legislation. The Internal Revenue 
Service is also examining the rent-to-own in- 
dustry. And Pennsylvania's attorney general 
has concluded that Rent-A-Center is violat- 
ing a state law capping annual interest rates 
at 18%; it is asking the firm to give refunds. 
The state also is examining reports that 
Rent-A-Center engages in illegal collection 
practices, including threatening to break 
into late payers’ homes. 

Despite the proliferating challenges, Mr. 
Gates remains optimistic. He is hard at work 
on his latest pet project, ‘“‘Rent-A-Center 
2000." This store of the future, being tested 
in Kansas City, Kan., features a play area for 
children, a “wall of fame” with photos of 
star customers and a “troubled times” pro- 
gram that enables renters to skip or defer 
payments temporarily. 

Rent-A-Center is also branching out into 
new rental areas. One of Its most successful 
has been jewelry; Rent-A-Center is now 
among the largest customers of Harry Win- 
ston Inc., the famed jeweler to such clients 
as Imelda Marcos and the late Duchess of 
Windsor, which supplies lower-end baubles to 
the chain. 

It its new ventures, Rent-A-Center will 
surely be able to count on its current cus- 
tomers, a loyal lot: Most feel they can’t get 
quality goods any other way. 

Nancy Thornley, an Ogden, Utah, house- 
wife, for example, was diligently handing 
over about $261 a month in rental payments 
to Rent-A-Center in 1991 when she lost a leg 
to diabetes. Faced with a $1,000 bill for a 
prosthetic limb, she arranged to defer part of 
her rental tab, she says. But shortly after 
she returned home from the hospital, she 
was shocked when two store employees 
showed up without notice on a Saturday 
afternoon, accused her of being three months 
behind in payments and carted away all the 
goods, primarily basics such as a refrigerator 
and a couch. 
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“It was a total humiliation," she says. 
“All my neighbors were watching.” 

A year later, though, Ms. Thornley was 
back, having been inundated by Rent-A-Cen- 
ter letters and “We Want You Back” cou- 
pons. She was reluctant to return, she says. 
But “I needed the item,” a microwave oven, 
and could not afford to buy it. Says Ms. 
Thornley: "I felt like there was nowhere else 
to go." 

PITCHING BY THE SCRIPT—EXCERPTS FROM 
RENT-A-CENTER'S SALES AND SERVICE MAN- 
UAL DATED FEBRUARY 1993 
Closing: Closing is helping the customer to 

make up his/her mind. Many customers will 
be prepared to rent immediately after look- 
ing at merchandise. Attempt to close early 
in the sales track if you sense the customer 
wants to rent, Make at least 5 attempts to 
close with every customer. Closing methods 
include: 

Payment Close. “Will you be paying 
monthly, or is weekly more convenient?" 

Assumptive Close. “Let's get the order 
started.” 

Delivery Close. “You can have that deliv- 
ered by 4:00 p.m. today, or will 5:00 be more 
convenient?” 

Choice Close. “This comes in beige or 
brown. which would you prefer?” 

Last Chance Close. “The sale ends tomor- 
row and I can’t guarantee there will be any 
left if you wait. * * * Shall we start the 
order?" 

Summary Close. ‘Well * * * you agree it’s 
an excellent price, you like the fabric, and 
we can deliver by 3:00 p.m. today. Do you 
want to fill out an order?" 

Upselling: While using the sales track, be 
aware of and take opportunities to upsell the 
customer. Upselling means becoming aware 
of a customer need and satisfying it. Many 
times, a customer might not even be aware 
of his/her own needs. Opportunities to upsell 
include: 7 piece suites instead of 5 piece fur- 
niture suites; an electronic tune TV Instead 
of a standard tune; a remote control TV in- 
stead of one with standard or electronic tun- 
ing only; a higher wattage stereo; a larger 
capacity refrigerator, freezer, or washer/ 
dryer. 

Whenever attempting to upsell, explain to 
the customer why the upscale merchandise is 
a better value and how it will satisfy their 
needs. 


TRIBUTE TO FORMER PRESIDENT 
GEORGE BUSH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, we are here 
on this special order to honor former 
President George Bush, and there are 
several Members present that I would 
like to recognize. 

First, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DORNAN] 
because he told me he had to go accept 
a sword somewhere. 

Mr. DORNAN. I need another sword, I 
say to the gentleman from Illinois, like 
I need more red hair. 

Come to think of it, Mr. Speaker, I 
could use more red hair. 

Mr. HYDE. I did not want to ask the 
gentleman where the sword was going 
to be placed. 

Mr. DORNAN. It is from Toledo, 
Spain, the American Society for the 
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Preservation of Tradition, Family and 
Property. It is over at the Mayflower 
Hotel, but they can wait for this mo- 
ment and this special order that the 
gentleman has taken out tonight for a 
truly wonderful American who has 
been, not only a great example to his 
own family, I think, but to all people 
in public service. 

I say to the gentleman, “Mr. HYDE, 
I’m going to leave to you to discuss the 
career of your fellow Navy World War 
II veteran, George Bush, and his out- 
standing Naval career that began on 
his 18th birthday when his father drove 
him to a recruiting station, and he 
signed up in the tradition of everybody 
in his family, more than noblesse 
oblige, but the burning desire to serve 
and to be part of history. I’m going to 
leave to you what you said to me when 
I asked you what's the main thing that 
you think of when you think of George 
Bush, and you said to me, ‘character.’ 
I'm going to leave that to you because 
that’s certainly a fact.” 

I just want to announce a special 
order way ahead of time. I am going to 
do an hour that I hope my colleagues 
will join me for on George Bush on his 
‘70th birthday next June 12, God willing 
that we are here. 

But what I would like to talk about 
briefly tonight is friendship. 
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In the 12 years that we all got to 
know George Bush, the man and the 
public servant, serving as Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Vice President, and then 4 years 
as the great leader of this Nation, I 
never once saw this distinguished 
American where he was not upbeat, in 
a good mood, and thinking about ways 
to help people. 

I think you can learn an awful lot 
about a man or a woman by observing 
their children. You can certainly ob- 
serve a lot about Barbara Bush and the 
kind of wife and mother she has been 
by looking at their lovely, smart 
daughter, Dorothy, and those four stal- 
wart sons, who I think we are going to 
hear a lot from in the politics of this 
country. 

But you can also learn a lot about a 
father, and about a grandfather, from 
the clan that he has built around him. 

George Bush is, to me, the very es- 
sence of the word “friend”? and the 
word “friendship.” I have never known 
in my life, and probably never will 
know in my life, anybody who can 
never let a moment go by, if someone 
did him a kindness or said something 
to him that he thought was beneficial 
to this country, where he would not 
sign, handwrite a note. This involved 
hours and hours out of every month of 
his life to thank people for their friend- 
ship, to reward people with a personal 
little note if they were doing some- 
thing good for their fellow man or for 
their country. 

I think as the years go by, in the 
next few coming years, I want to say 
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very positively here, we will come as 
American citizens with each passing 
day to more and more and more appre- 
ciate not only what a fine man George 
Bush is, that is a given, but what a 
great President he was. 

I would only hope that a World War 
II veteran like yourself, HENRY, will 
find time, with your Illinois primaries 
behind you, to go to the Normandy 
beaches on June 6 of next year for the 
50th anniversary, and that whoever 
else goes in delegations from the U.S. 
Government, I would hope that George 
Bush would find time to go there with 
a few friends. Because it was in 1944, as 
one of the youngest aviators in the 
Navy, that he first entered combat and 
began his 58 missions and very close 
brushes with death. 

I hope that Americans who did not 
get to know George Bush personally 
will observe over the coming years, be- 
cause I think he is going to be around 
a long, long time, that they will ob- 
serve the great dignity with which he 
will conduct himself and has already 
conducted himself as a former Presi- 
dent. And that as time goes by, they 
will come to appreciate that it is aw- 
fully hard for someone who has spent 
his life in service and his life respect- 
ing the truth, and who put together 
such an amazing coalition of nations, 
28 of them, in Desert Storm, to liberate 
a small country that had been run over 
by a thug, Saddam Hussein, that people 
will come to reevaluate a fine presi- 
dency that was shredded during the 
election campaign last year. 

I think that history is not going to 
be, as some of the newspaper folks say, 
kind to George Bush. No, it is not that 
soft. History is going to be excellent to 
George Bush. And when they look at 
year after year of his presidency, 1989, 
you think of that year, you think of 
the Berlin Wall coming down. 1990, you 
think of Russian citizens voting for 
freedom. Going into a ballot box and 
voting for Yeltsin. And, by sheer coin- 
cidence, that took place on his birth- 
day, June 12th. It was Christmas when 
the bloody hammer and sickle flag 
came down over the Kremlin and that 
beautiful light blue, white, and red 
banner of Russia, the State of Russia, 


went up. 
So many great things happened so 
fast that it was the very 


gentlemanness of the man, of George 
Bush, that kept him from actually 
celebrating with his fellow citizens the 
collapse of what John F. Kennedy had 
called a long twilight struggle, this 
evil of communism, that killed more 
human beings than Hitler ever could 
have murdered in his 12 years, this 
nightmare ended. And it was the de- 
cency of George Bush to not celebrate, 
but to do what he could to try and help 
further the process, rather than cause 
any more consternation in the agony of 
a nation that had thrown off three 
quarters of a century of the yoke of 
tyranny. 
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So, HENRY, I am so pleased you have 
taken out this special order. Go for it. 
Try to let that 1 million audience that 
is out there, with cameras panning this 
House, stupidly, as though no one is 
listening, there are a million, a million 
and a quarter people out there who 
want to hear good things about this 
great American. 

I apologize for not being able to 
spend more time with you. Join me on 
his 70th birthday next June 12. I am 
going to look it up. I hope it is a work- 
day. 

Mr. HYDE. I certainly want to thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DORNAN], who was a very early and en- 
thusiastic supporter of George Bush. 

I now am very pleased to recognize 
the gentleman from the great State of 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am very glad to have a chance to 
join with our colleagues in paying trib- 
ute, a much deserved one, to our Presi- 
dent. 

I want to especially thank you, 
HENRY, for taking this time for this 
special order so a number of us could 
speak about a man’s extraordinary ca- 
reer and his public service. 

I was a little nonplussed to really de- 
termine in my mind which George 
Bush to praise here or which career to 
reflect upon. Our colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DORNAN] so eloquently 
touched on the personal friendship, I 
guess a tribute that all of us here in 
the House hold so dear. 

I thought about George Bush, the 
Navy veteran; George Bush, the Con- 
gressman; George Bush, the national 
chairman of the Republican Party dur- 
ing very, very difficult times. I have a 
special affinity in regard to that posi- 
tion, because my father was national 
chairman of the Republican Party. I 
thought about George Bush when he 
was the Director of the CIA; about 
George Bush, who was a representative 
to the People’s Republic of China; when 
he was Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions; when he was Vice President; or 
when he was President. A personal 
friend, say, to maybe Helen Sewell, 
who is a lady who is in the Republican 
cloakroom. When we would have a Re- 
publican conference and there would be 
many leaders of the Republican Party 
anxious to tell the President their No. 
1 issue of the day or to give him some 
advice, he was right over there talking 
to Helen, who is a personal friend, and 
taking time to do that. He never forgot 
all of his friends, and, more especially, 
all the employees of the House. So that 
really tells you a lot about the man. 

But I think we are far enough re- 
moved from the controversies of the 
past to see things in perspective, and 
yet maybe close enough in time to re- 
call very vividly the personal accom- 
plishments that are his real legacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have some comments 
here by our leader, the Honorable BOB 
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MICHEL. There is just an excerpt that I 
would like to read. BOB will be saying 
this later when we revise and extend 
our comments and when we continue, 
which I think is an excellent idea that 
was raised by our colleague from Cali- 
fornia, on the President’s 70th birthday 
as of next June. 

BoB MICHEL has said this: 

I believe history will record that George 
Bush ably, even at times heroically, led our 
Nation during a time of great unprecedented 
transition from one age to another, one of 
the most difficult periods for leadership in 
our history. In such a time when so many 
ideas and events are undergoing rapid 
change, a leader cannot bring to bear the 
sharply focused power of his abilities on just 
one big problem. 

Now, there have been more critical times 
in our history and more desperate times, per- 
haps. But, to my knowledge, there never has 
been a time in which suddenly the cer- 
tainties of decades, even generations, really 
crumbled before our very eyes. And, if you 
think about it, we are talking about the Ber- 
lin Wall, Soviet communism died, Eastern 
Europe emerged from the communist dark 
ages. The economy, and we are talking about 
the global economy, underwent various con- 
vulsions. Great moral upheavals were taking 
place in our country and around the world. 
Incredibly, savage ethnic conflicts flared up. 
A dictator tried to capture the energy 
sources of the free world, upon which we all 
depend. And,. ironically, the very benefit of 
the Cold War's end resulted in new problems 
by eliminating many of the military bases 
and the jobs we have in this country. 
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Each administration has its mixture 
of successes and failures, and I would 
guess that the Bush Presidency is no 
exception to this ironclad rule. But one 
fact is inescapable. Today Saddam Hus- 
sein does not control the oil of Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. He does not stand 
like a Mideast colossus rallying to his 
victorious cause the enemies of West- 
ern democracy all over the world. And 
the reason he is not in that position is 
that George Bush formed and led a 
world coalition against his attempts to 
impose one-man rule on the Middle 
East and to impose a real economic 
stranglehold on the industrial democ- 
racies—not only democracies, but the 
farmers and ranchers in my district, 
the citizens of your district and the 
constituents of everybody’s district 
who has the privilege to serve in the 
House. 

Make no mistake about it, if Presi- 
dent Bush had not done this, the Is- 
raeli-PLO agreement never would have 
happened. Israel would now be facing, 
grave, grave danger. And we might be 
faced with a war whose nature would 
be far different than that of Desert 
Storm. And in our own domestic agen- 
da, we would not be taking on issues 
like health care, if the entire attention 
of the Nation and world was still riv- 
eted upon what a totalitarian dictator 
simply would do next. 

President Bush’s very historic initia- 
tive did more than liberate Kuwait. It 
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liberated our Nation and the world 
from a problem that would have domi- 
nated the international politics for a 
long time to come and, perhaps, in the 
long view of history, that really ines- 
capable fact which we take so much for 
granted, as if it had been really inevi- 
table, will be seen for what it is. It was 
the result of a great leader’s magnifi- 
cent, bold and daring leadership in a 
time of crisis. 

I personally can remember during 
those times watching on television as 
every American and going to many of 
the briefings that we had here in the 
Congress and watching our President 
and Jim Baker and Colin Powell and 
Dick Cheney. What a magnificent 
team, plus all of our military. 

Such leadership does not just happen. 
It cannot be artificially generated. It 
cannot be learned from books. It has to 
be the product of a lifetime’s exercise 
of character and courage. There is no 
other way. 

I hope we never forget that. And if we 
do not we will certainly remember the 
legacy of a great man and a great 
President and a personal friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for yielding to me and for 
my participation. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now a pleasure and 
an honor to yield to the distinguished 
whip of the Republican Party, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH]. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yield- 
ing to me. 

I thank him for taking the time to- 
night to give us our first opportunity 
to look back with a little more per- 
spective on the Presidency of George 
Bush and on the public service of Presi- 
dent Bush. 

This is a man who first began serving 
his country at 19, when he was the 
youngest carrier pilot in the U.S. Navy 
in World War II, a man who I first en- 
countered as a college professor watch- 
ing him on television in the early 1970's 
when he was the U.N. Ambassador of 
his country. And then in 1974, when I 
first ran for Congress. I met him when 
he was the Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman, crisscrossing the 
country trying to help candidates out 
there trying to represent our values 
and our beliefs. 

As whip, I had the privilege and 
honor of working with him for over 3% 
years in a leadership position. I would 
simply say that as historians look back 
on the Bush Presidency, there are 
three or four things that are going to 
stand out. 

First of all, the transition from the 
Soviet Empire to the post-Soviet pe- 
riod, the beginning of freedom across 
Eastern Europe and across the former 
Soviet States which is a transition 
which I think people will look at as an 
extraordinary marvel of diplomacy. 
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Thirty or forty years from now, when 
the memoirs have been written, when 
the secret files are opened, I think peo- 
ple will be astonished at the numerous 
opportunities for civil war, for the dan- 
ger of nuclear confrontation, for the 
danger of genuinely bloody repression 
again and again and again with the 
President’s leadership and help and 
with the team he assembled, including 
Colin Powell, Dick Cheney, and Jim 
Baker and Brent Scowcroft and Larry 
Eagleburger, an entire team on foreign 
policy. 

Historians will look back and see 
that there were literally dozens of oc- 
casions where the Bush foreign policy 
assisted the transition to freedom in a 
way which minimized human bloodshed 
and which maximized human freedom. 
I think that transition will be seen as 
an extraordinary account of global 
statesmanship in a manner which 
ranks, I think, among the best of the 
20th century. 

Second, the assembly of the 28-nation 
alliance to protect the rights of the 
country of Kuwait to survive, to pro- 
tect the world’s oil supply and to con- 
tain the aggression and defeat the ag- 
gression of Saddam Hussein, bringing 
together countries as diverse as Syria, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, France, the 
United States, Britain, all into one co- 
alition, fielding an army that has to 
be, I guess, the most diverse in history 
in terms of its various backgrounds, 
and then working through the United 
Nations, working with the People’s Re- 
public of China and the rapidly chang- 
ing Soviet State to guarantee that we 
could, in fact, move with the United 
Nations’ approval in a way that I think 
2 or 3 years earlier would have been 
seen as just impossible, inconceivable. 
And finally, working with the Amer- 
ican people to ensure that the U.S. 
Congress voted its approval so that at 
the decisive moment, the President of 
the United States had arranged world 
opinion through the United Nations, 
had arranged a genuine diplomatic alli- 
ance and had arranged for the Amer- 
ican people, through their elected rep- 
resentatives, to approve what turned 
out to be a masterful campaign in 
Desert Storm, one of the most decisive 
and one-sided military victories in his- 
tory. 

At each of these steps, I think Presi- 
dent Bush showed an ability to manage 
and lead not just his own country but 
to manage and lead most of the orga- 
nized world in a way which will truly 
be seen as remarkable. 

Finally, let me say, I think as histo- 
rians begin to read about the 1992 cam- 
paign for new perspectives, I am par- 
ticularly struck by Larry Sabato's new 
book, which outlines in some detail 
what he describes as the war of the 
news media against the Bush adminis- 
tration, in which he says that the var- 
ious networks were so totally one-sided 
that it could have been described as the 
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National Broadcasting for Clinton, the 
Clinton Broadcasting System, and the 
American Broadcasters for Clinton. 
And Sabato’s analysis in item after 
item after item of the level of one- 
sided, negative publicity masquerading 
as news. I think people will look back 
and see the entire history of the 1992 
campaign in a very different light as 
that kind of information becomes 
available. 


Finally, let me say, after a lifetime 
of public service, a lifetime of genu- 
inely risking his life, risking his good 
name, taking a time out that he did 
not need to, pursuing an office that he 
did not need in terms of family stand- 
ing or personal fortune, I think for 
those of us who have known George and 
Barbara Bush personally, the thing 
that is most stunning is the genuine 
decency, the genuine civility, and the 
genuine commitment to patriotism of 
this couple. 


I know of no couple I have ever had 
the opportunity and the privilege to be 
engaged with at a personal level who 
are as decent and as kind and as 
thoughtful, given the total scale of 
their activity. 


As recently as 8 days ago, when Mary 
Anne and I had a chance to be with 
President Bush in the process of the Is- 
raeli-PLO signing and to realize that it 
was his courage, it was his determina- 
tion, it was his willingness, frankly, to 
risk reelection and to recognize that he 
was losing some support in some key 
States in the country. He was losing 
some potential support for his cam- 
paign, but he believed so deeply in the 
process he was following to attempt to 
create an opportunity for a genuine 
peace settlement in the Middle East 
that he was prepared to stake his rep- 
utation in history on doing the right 
thing, even if it increased the risk of 
not getting reelected. 


I think that night at the White House 
he had to have some satisfaction in 
knowing that when history looks back 
on his contributions to the rise of civ- 
ilization across the planet that he will 
have been a very major definer and a 
very major manager of the process of 
beginning to bring together the demo- 
cratic states in a way which has never 
before been seen. 


I think all of us can say of him that 
he is a man of whom much has been ex- 
pected, much has been given, and I 
think in the coming decade we will see 
even more contributions, as he contin- 
ues to remain active as an important 
citizen of his country and as he and 
Barbara give to their country as I 
think they have to because it is who 
they are. As patriots, they could not 
walk away, because they truly love 
America. And they will want to serve 
in many ways. 


I thank my good friend for giving us 
this time. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Georgia for a moving 
presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] 
for arranging this special order and for 
giving us an opportunity to pay tribute 
to an outstanding figure in American 
history, George Bush. I welcome this 
opportunity to take part in this special 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, George Bush served 
only 4 years as President, but the his- 
torians of future decades will look 
back on those 4 Bush Presidential 
years as among the most pivotal in the 
history of our Nation and of the world. 

It was during George Bush’s watch 
that the cold war finally ended in total 
and complete victory for the forces of 
democracy and freedom. The hard- 
nosed pro-defense, pro-human rights 
policies of the Reagan and Bush admin- 
istrations were the determining factor 
in the decision of the Soviet Union to 
throw in the towel, and were the inspi- 
ration for the universal demands from 
freedom by the captive peoples of East- 
ern Europe. 

It was while George Bush was Presi- 
dent that a new world order was 
formed. In this post-cold-war world, it 
was George Bush’s responsibility to 
show that aggression would not be tol- 
erated. George Bush’s personal diplo- 
macy put together the gulf war coali- 
tion—a coalition that experts said was 
impossible—and led us to the far-reach- 
ing victory that discouraged aggression 
for our generation and future genera- 
tions to come. 

It was the prodding and diligent di- 
plomacy of the Bush administration 
that paved the way for the recent cul- 
mination of the peace negotiations be- 
tween the Palestinians and the Israelis. 

George Bush was historically signifi- 
cant not only for his global leadership, 
but also he was (one of) the last of our 
Presidents to serve during World War 
II. Like so many of us who shared in 
that experience, George Bush lived 
with vivid memories of the horrors of 
war as well as the memory that ap- 
peasement invariably leads to war. 

A hero of World War II, a survivor of 
personal tragedy in the untimely death 
of his little girl from leukemia, a man 
born to wealth, but who chose to earn 
his own wealth instead, and a man who 
compiled one of the most impressive 
political resumes in American history, 
George Bush is an inspiration for 
Americans forever. 

A Member of Congress, our Ambas- 
sador to the UN, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Director 
of the C.I.A., Vice President of the 
United States, a successful business- 
person—George Bush brought experi- 
ence and leadership in all of these sig- 
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nificant tasks with him to the White 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased and con- 
sidered it an honor to serve as a Bush 
delegate to our National Republican 
Convention, to be able to campaign for 
our good friend and candidate Bush in 
the snowy streets of New Hampshire, 
along with a number of our other col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to associate 
myself with the remarks of our col- 
leagues praising one of the most re- 
markable countrymen of all time. To 
President Bush and to his lovely, gra- 
cious First Lady, Barbara, I extend my 
wishes and hopes for many years of 
good health and happiness in the years 
ahead, and I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GIL- 
MAN] for an excellent presentation. 

It is now a pleasure to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MCCOLLUM]. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me, and I want to thank him again, as 
others have, for taking out this special 
order time to give some of us the op- 
portunity to pay tribute to a great 
President, President George Bush. 

I think a lot of the American people 
did not have the opportunity that some 
of us did to get to know him individ- 
ually. On the other hand, I think most 
Americans have had the opportunity to 
see him in action, understood him well 
in Desert Storm, but perhaps did not 
recognize the full dimension of the 
man. 

Today I see bumper stickers that say, 
“Don’t blame me, I voted for George 
Bush.” I suspect if the election were 
held again today it would be a reelec- 
tion for President Bush, but that is not 
the way politics went for him. 

History is going to be kind to him for 
lots of reasons, as has been said before 
today. I want to comment on just a few 
of those. Before I do that, though, I 
cannot help but think of what my good 
friend, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DORNAN], said about him as a man. 

George Bush I knew as a very com- 
passionate individual, an individual 
who took the time to spend with indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, to spend 
with individuals along the way, who 
cared deeply about Americans, who 
cared deeply about people. He was a 
family man, a man who cared about his 
family, but he also cared about fami- 
lies of Americans. He still does, of 
course. 

Barbara Bush, it has been said, was 
one of the great First Ladies who will 
go down in history as someone who 
really, really cared, and does to this 
day, about people, and cares about fam- 
ilies. 

I remember a very sad occasion in his 
Presidency not too many months ago 
when his mother died. I remember 
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writing him a personal note, because I 
had had the privilege of meeting his 
mother on one occasion, and I felt very 
compassionate about him at the time, 
because it was a very tough period for 
President Bush. I did not write a very 
long note, but I wrote a genuine note 
to him. 

He did not have to respond. I would 
not have expected the President of the 
United States to respond, but in his 
own way he sent me a personal thank- 
you note for sending him that note of 
condolence, something that is touch- 
ing, something that is typical of the 
President, something that I do not 
think very many people would expect 
of their President. That was the way he 
was during the time I got to know him. 

I knew him best during his Presi- 
dency. I served in leadership during 
that time, all 4 years of our Republican 
leadership. We used to go down to the 
White House and have meetings. He al- 
ways inquired about things that were 
on the agenda, went around the room, 
paid attention, cared a lot. He will be 
known in history primarily because he 
did serve during a time when his great 
leadership allowed much of what hap- 
pened to break down the cold war to 
occur, and to end the situation in the 
great embattlement between the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union. 

He will be remembered because of 
Desert Storm and tremendous leader- 
ship. I know of no President in my life- 
time, and I doubt that I will see one in 
my lifetime, who has been more re- 
spected and admired by other world 
leaders than George Bush, for a reason, 
because George Bush had a sense of 
presence, a sense of history and under- 
standing of the world, an understand- 
ing of the problems of the great na- 
tions and the small nations of this 
world. 

For that reason, he really could be a 
President of peace through strength. 
Understanding that, he carried us 
through a very difficult time with a 
minimum loss of life and casualty to a 
victory in Desert Storm that I do not 
think any other figure in the White 
House at that time could have done. As 
a result of that, I believe that he will 
be long remembered in the history 
books and by the American public for 
the strength that he conveyed and the 
representation of our Nation. 

Having said that, I think part of 
George Bush has been neglected so far 
this evening. That is the part on the 
domestic side. Domestic issues were 
often considered to be issues he was 
weak on. That is really not true. The 
fact of the matter is that President 
Bush was very concerned about issues 
that I spoke with him on. I spent a lot 
of time working on domestic issues 
with him. 

The biggest problem he had, as op- 
posed to President Reagan, there was 
no time during his Presidency when we 
had a Senate that was in control of our 
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party, the Republican Party, this 
party. He did not have one body that 
was Democrat, he had both bodies, the 
House and the Senate, so it became ex- 
tremely difficult, especially in the 
later years of his 4-year term, to get 
his programs through, to get even com- 
promises agreed upon that would have 
been reasonable and responsible. 

One of his great achievements, one 
that he believed was very great, and I 
think it will go down in history as 
being that, was the passage of the 
Americans With Disabilities Act. Some 
businessmen today are still grumbling 
about the paperwork they have to do 
with that, but I can assure the Amer- 
ican public that it would have been a 
far more difficult course had a dif- 
ferent President with a different mind- 
set been there. 

George Bush was very aware of two 
things: One, the difficulty of the dis- 
abled and the handicapped in being em- 
ployed in the work place, and the prob- 
lems they had and the need for legisla- 
tion to assure that they had their civil 
rights. 

On the other hand, he was also very 
concerned about the businessman, par- 
ticularly the small businessman, and 
the fact that government can be over- 
burdensome, and already has been in so 
many ways. He worked long and hard 
to reconcile those two conflicting im- 
portant policy issues, and produced a 
product that is now the law, and one 
which we will have on the books for 
many years to come. 

In other areas, he was not as fortu- 
nate to get compromise through. One 
area that I worked with him on, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE] 
had worked with the President so much 
on, was the crime area. George Bush I 
do not recall having been more forceful 
in any speech that I ever heard him 
give than the one I once heard him give 
on the subject of crime. I think he real- 
ized, and does to this day, that there is 
an inevitable necessity for us to con- 
trol violent crime in this country if we 
are going to put the families back to- 
gether again, if we are going to be able 
to do other things domestically and 
economically that are important in 
this Nation. We cannot have runaway 
lawlessness and have a society that has 
order in it and that can work. 

We tried, with his leadership, to 
produce legislation during his 4 years 
that really would have ended many of 
the problems we have today in the law 
enforcement area, to give police offi- 
cers more power and influence, to pro- 
vide an opportunity to really put deter- 
rence and swiftness and certainty back 
in our punishment system, to end the 
endless appeals of the death row in- 
mates that the gentleman from Illinois 
has worked so hard to do, to change the 
rules of evidence to allow more convic- 
tions to occur, to stop some of these 
folks from getting out of prison as eas- 
ily as they do today around the coun- 
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try, and to stop the activities of the 
criminal mind that is so much at work 
out there by really making our laws 
work. 

We spent a lot of time working on 
that, but unfortunately, there are 
those who are in the other party who 
did not want to see him succeed, and 
blocked the path, and who had other 
ideas. 
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Consequently, that legislation, like 
many of his other initiatives on the do- 
mestic side, did not get through. And it 
was unfortunate. 

Today, the low interest rates we 
have, the relatively low inflation rate, 
very low inflation rate is very much at- 
tributable to his economic policies. 
They have been maligned, but the fact 
of the matter is, as the gentleman from 
Illinois knows, the economic policies 
that make a difference in the long run, 
which were policies that shape things 
like inflation and low interest rates, 
occur over time. The fact that the cur- 
rent President sitting in the White 
House has done certain things did not 
do anything relative to this issue. And 
yet, during the campaign the President 
did not get credit for that, and George 
Bush should have. 

I could go on listing them, but there 
were lots of other things that happened 
on his watch in the domestic agenda 
that history will be kind to him about, 
and that we know about personally. It 
is not my place to take more time up 
this evening. But I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I want to again 
thank him for taking out this time 
that I might contribute a small portion 
to this tribute to George Bush, one of 
our truly great Presidents. 

Mr. HYDE. I certainly thank the gen- 
tleman from Florida for a very 
luminating and moving presentation. 

It is now a pleasure to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KASICH], the 
ranking member on the House Budget 
Committee and one of the bright stars 
of the Republican Party. And as in the 
wedding feast at Cana, we saved the 
best to last. We have two gentleman 
from Ohio who will precede myself. So 
Iam pleased to yield to JOHN KASICH of 
Ohio. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for taking this 
special order. And it is really appro- 
priate that he would take it to talk 
about a great President, particularly 
having to do with foreign policy. And I 
just want to spend a second to say that 
the Reagan-Bush partnership is what 
really changed the world. And you can- 
not exclude HENRY HYDE when you also 
talk about Republican contributions to 
foreign policy successes, starting all 
the way back in 1981 with Ronald 
Reagan and Peace through Strength 
which George Bush carried through. 

I think it would be fair to say that 
there has not been an American Presi- 
dent who understood world leaders, had 
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a better relationship with world lead- 
ers than George Bush. His work in 
terms of assembling the coalition on 
Kuwait, of course, there will never be 
another time in history where anybody 
will do better than what George Bush 
did when it came to our actions in Ku- 
wait. 

But, of course, he continued the poli- 
cies of Ronald Reagan. And we saw so 
many wonderful changes happen in the 
world. And I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois tonight, a gen- 
tleman who fought for many years dur- 
ing the Reagan and Bush years for 
Peace through Strength, it would be 
very interesting to have George Bush 
now involved in terms of commentary 
in terms of what we are watching at 
the present moment on CNN, and what 
his communications would be to Mr. 
Yeltsin. And I would say that President 
Clinton would not have anybody better 
to call in this country than George 
Bush and to get his advice in terms of 
U.S. response. 

But the changes in terms of his abil- 
ity to use and work with Jim Baker, 
the changes that came about through 
Gorbachev, Shevardnadze, the way in 
which they operated to bring about a 
tremendous arms control agreement, 
and an end of the Soviet empire, his 
work in Eastern Europe in terms of his 
vision as to what he thought we would 
need to do in order to assist Eastern 
Europe. 

And of course, we saw Arafat and 
Rabin down at the White House in that 
ceremony along with President Clin- 
ton. And if there is anybody who de- 
served to be there between those two 
guys along with President Clinton, our 
current President, it was George Bush. 
He took a lot of risks when it came to 
the Middle East, and he took a lot of 
heat, I say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, in his policy affecting the Middle 
East. But I think we can see that those 
risks have paid off, and that we may 
actually see us enter a period of some 
stability in the Middle East and peace 
for people of all philosophies and be- 
liefs. And George Bush, in my judg- 
ment, is the major factor as to why we 
have seen things improve over there in 
recent time. 

Just one word about economic 
growth. The fourth quarter. This has 
got to be one of the most frustrating 
things for George Bush to sit at home 
and think about at times. I do not 
know the exact figures, but as I was 
saying to my colleague, Mr. PORTMAN, 
it was 4%4-percent growth in that 
fourth quarter of 1992. You might re- 
member that George Bush kept saying 
to the media, “Hey, we don’t have to 
do anything up here on Capitol Hill 
right now. Washington ought to keep 
its hands off the economy. We are com- 
ing out of this; in fact, we are grow- 
ing.” And I would say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, when we are experiencing 
now 2-percent growth economically at 
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the current time, which means to 
Americans across the country no jobs, 
and if you are unemployed you are not 
going to be employed because we do 
not have a job-producing economy, we 
are going to long for the days of 4%- 
percent economic growth, because we 
were providing jobs to unemployed 
Americans. And George Bush was try- 
ing to tell America that, and he could 
not get his message out. And I will bet 
you that he is as frustrated, it is prob- 
ably the most frustrating thing or one 
of the most frustrating things that 
happened to him in his career, that the 
economy was picking up steam, Ameri- 
cans were getting jobs and he knew it, 
and he tried to tell people, but the mes- 
sage just did not get through. 

But when you take a look at that 
economic growth in that fourth quar- 
ter, when you take a look at the gains 
in the Middle East, in Eastern Europe, 
in the former Soviet Union, we owe a 
big debt to George Bush in this coun- 
try. And HENRY, I am glad you took 
this special order, because there is no 
one more appropriate to talk about 
these successes in this administration 
than you. And I wish former President 
Bush and the First Lady the best of 
health, and Godspeed, and God bless 
them, and thank you, HENRY, for this 
special order. 

Mr. HYDE. Thank you, JOHN, for a 
very moving presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER], the 
deputy whip on the floor, and the heart 
and soul and spirit of our party on this 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much for yielding. 
Let me also congratulate him for tak- 
ing this special order. You were there 
in the Reagan Revolution from the 
very beginning. And some of the rest of 
us got a chance to participate too. 

Mr. HYDE. So were you. 

Mr. WALKER. But the one thing I do 
remember in those early days is that as 
we were choosing a Vice Presidential 
candidate out in Detroit there in 1980, 
one of the strong recommendations for 
putting George Bush on the ticket was 
that he brought so much to the ticket 
with his depth of foreign policy experi- 
ence, something where there was some 
suspicion that Ronald Reagan would 
not have the kind of credentials to con- 
vince America that he could handle the 
world at that very critical time. It 
turned out that Ronald Reagan had 
some very clear ideas of where he 
wanted the world to go, but he had a 
strong and energetic partner in George 
Bush, who helped formulate those poli- 
cies throughout the Reagan era, and 
then brought that depth of experience 
into his own administration. 

I think the changes that we have 
seen in the world are a tribute, of 
course, to Ronald Reagan for his vision 
of what the world could be. But also to 
George Bush for being the guy who, in 
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many instances, went around the world 
to talk to the foreign leaders and move 
the process forward. And then through- 
out his administration changed the 
world in such remarkable ways that 
people, even thinking back on it, can- 
not imagine all that was accomplished. 

What strikes me about that is that 
he did it so well that by the time we 
got to the 1992 election, America was 
ready to forget foreign policy. They 
thought the world had been made so 
safe that we could ignore what was 
going on in the world, turn to someone 
with a total lack of experience in world 
affairs for leadership, because now was 
the time to focus on the domestic side 
of things, and particularly on the do- 
mestic economy. And I think we are 
now beginning to realize that having 
someone who understood the world, 
could pick up the phone and call world 
leaders by their first names, who had a 
longstanding relationship with them 
was, in fact, a major asset to this coun- 
try, and one that is terribly missed at 
the present time. 

But it also seems to me that we doa 
disservice not to also mention that 
George Bush showed tremendous cour- 
age in the management of domestic af- 
fairs. And I am reminded of that over 
the last few weeks as I have been read- 
ing the stories in the newspaper about 
how the cable bill, the cable regulation 
bill is beginning to come apart, that all 
of the things that were predicted for it 
here on the House floor when it was 
passed are not coming true, that in 
fact cable rates are going up, and that 
the regulation by the Government has 
turned out to be at least a mini- disas- 
ter. 

That was a case where George Bush 
stood against the current of what he 
knew was going to happen on Capitol 
Hill. A lot of us fought with him time 
after time to maintain his vetoes on 
Capitol Hill, because we knew the way 
in which he was working to control the 
growth of Government, to control defi- 
cits, and a lot of these kinds of things 
was through the power of his veto. 
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And time after time with our mini- 
mum numbers on Capitol Hill we were 
able to sustain those vetoes. And Presi- 
dent Bush was very proud of that 
record of vetoes sustained. And when 
we went to him and told him that on 
the cable bill he was likely to lose, the 
easy thing for President Bush to have 
done at that point would have been to 
say, ‘‘Let’s preserve the perfect record 
of vetoes. I will go ahead. I will hold 
my nose and I will sign that bill,” be- 
cause the votes simply were not there. 
We did not have enough votes to do 
something about the cable bill. But he 
vetoed it anyway because he did be- 
lieve that this would come back as 
something that would not serve the 
best interests of the American people. 

At the time, he was heavily criti- 
cized. Consumer groups criticized him, 
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a lot of other people criticized him. But 
it turns out he was more right than 
wrong, and today a lot of people I 
think would think that that veto was 
the wise thing to do. 

Mr. HYDE. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I regret that we are getting 
near the end of our time, and I want 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
PORTMAN] to get a word. But the con- 
tribution of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WALKER] has been im- 
mense, as always. The gentleman and I 
will get to elaborate on the President’s 
70th birthday that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DORNAN] will take a 
special order on. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to yield to Mr. ROB PORTMAN from 
the great State of Ohio, who is a dear 
friend of former President Bush's and 
one of the rising stars of our party. 

Mr. PORTMAN. I thank my colleague 
and thank him for taking this special 
order tonight. I had not planned to de- 
fend the Reagan-Bush years, but I must 
add one note. And that is that in fact 
during those 4 years of the Bush ad- 
ministration we did have a lot of do- 
mestic successes from the Republican 
point of view. Frankly, a lot of them 
were in sustaining vetoes, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER] so aptly noted. I think there was a 
record of 32 vetoes having been sus- 
tained, with only 176 Republicans rath- 
er than 192 in the House that Ronald 
Reagan was lucky enough to have. 
That is quite a record, quite an accom- 
plishment. 

But let me add a little personal per- 
spective. I would like to say that I 
really echo all of the heartfelt senti- 
ment I have heard tonight from all of 
the other speakers. But my perspective 
is a little different because I do not 
think I would be standing here right 
now, in fact I know I would not be, if it 
were not for George Bush. And it is not 
because George Bush campaigned for 
me or raised money for me, although 
Mrs. Bush did write a beautiful letter 
on my behalf. It is because George 
Bush inspired me. He inspired me in a 
number of ways; he inspired me by his 
own commitment to public service. 
Frankly, he inspired me by his ability 
to have a very healthy and happy fam- 
ily life in conjunction with politics, 
something some people would think is 
mutually exclusive. George Bush man- 
aged to do it and he is a model for me 
in that respect. 

George Bush was also able to show 
me how much gratification someone 
could get from public life. For all the 
sacrifices and all the negatives, there 
really is a lot of gratification, and 
George Bush exemplified that for me. 
And I hope young people tonight are 
watching this, and I hope that George 
Bush will continue to serve as a model 
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for young people who are interested in 
getting into public service. 

I first met George Bush in 1979 in this 
very complex. He was then running for 
President. I started to volunteer for 
him in his campaigns. I helped coordi- 
nate his campaign in Cincinnati two 
times, I was the national delegate for 
him to the conventions, a couple of na- 
tional conventions. But I really got to 
know George Bush the man, serving 
with him on the White House staff 
where I spent 2 years, first as associate 
counsel for President Bush and then as 
director of his legislative affairs. 

There I saw beyond the public image. 

It was working with the President 
closely at the White House where I got 
to know George Bush the man well. 
There what I found was a man of tre- 
mendous character. People tonight 
have talked about some of those at- 
tributes. I just thought I would talk 
about them briefly. 

I think they served him well as a 
World War II hero, a businessman— 
some people forget George Bush was a 
very successful businessman before 
getting into politics; certainly as a 
Congressman, as an adviser to three or 
four Presidents and then as President 
of the United States. 

The first of these I call code of honor, 
stability, something sorely lacking I 
think in the political discourse today. 
George Bush had that code of honor in- 
delibly in his soul. Boundless energy; 
whether it is on the athletic field or in 
the field of public policy, George Bush 
had incredible and has incredible en- 


ergy. 

Empathy for people and their prob- 
lems: People talked tonight about him 
knowing many people up here on the 
Hill today from his days as a Congress- 
man. He is a people person, loves peo- 
ple. And they are the same with him. 

Empathy with people is one of the 
characteristics of George Bush. 

Judgment based on experience and, of 
course, family values, real family val- 
ues, the sense of loyalty to his family, 
love for his country, and he has a very 
strong family life as a result. 

I believe in the annals of history that 
George Bush will be counted as one of 
America’s great public servants and 
really a gift that America has given to 
the world. 

I think, though, in the near term 
that George Bush also should be some- 
one who this country and this Presi- 
dent, President Clinton, turn to for 
guidance and advice. Someone said ear- 
lier they would hope the President is 
now picking up the phone and calling 
George Bush to get his view on world 
leaders and some of the difficult areas 
of foreign policy we are now encounter- 
ing. 

I hope the country will, and I hope 
that this President will, because 
George Bush’s judgment, energy, 
strength, and commitment to serve is 
something we sorely need today. 
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I thank the gentleman again for let- 
ting me take the time. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. PORTMAN] for a memo- 
rable presentation. I am pleased to 
yield, Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. STEARNS]. 

STEARNS. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
on this special order. 

My remarks will be brief. 

I came in 1988, into Congress with 
that election. It was a good deal be- 
cause of the election of President Bush. 
I want to acknowledge that. 

I had the opportunity to see him dur- 
ing the campaign and also had the op- 
portunity to meet him many times ei- 
ther at the White House or perhaps at 
different functions. 

It just became apparent to me that 
here was a genuine American, not only 
the patriot, as has been mentioned, but 
an unpretentious and loyal American. 

I just tonight saw, back in my office, 
what the gentleman from Illinois was 
doing here, and I thought I would go on 
record to give my sentiments as to 
what an outstanding American he is. 

I hope special orders like this will 
continue in the following year or two. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. STEARNS]. 

Mr. Speaker, the Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, once referred to 
“the safe appeal of Truth to Time.” 
Those of us with a few years on our 
shoulders know what he meant, for we 
have seen for ourselves how the pas- 
sage of time brings the past into clear- 
er focus. 

Today, I and several of our colleagues 
want to participate in that process of 
clarification. We want to give appro- 
priate credit to a man who served his 
country in war and in peace, in the 
ranks and in the Presidency, always 
with decency, and honor, and courage. 

George Bush left the White House 
less than 1 year ago. But he left behind 
an example, a standard, a benchmark 
for those who will come after him. 

That was true, not just with regard 
to the conduct of international affairs 
or the handling of domestic issues. It 
was especially true with regard to that 
essential element of a successful 
human being, character. 

If you worked with George Bush in 
times of trouble or crisis, you sensed 
how that character had been forged. 
You saw something of the teenager 
who, decades earlier, had gone off to 
war, fresh out of high school, to be- 
come the youngest carrier pilot in the 
U.S. Navy. You were reminded, by his 
quiet determination, of the young man 
who rejoined his squadron on the San 
Jacinto only days after his Avenger was 
shot down over the Pacific. 

As President, he was no armchair 
theorist of national security. When he 
talked about his country’s safety, he 
spoke as the recipient of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and three air 
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medals. When he faced the need to use 
force against his country’s foes, he led 
with the cautious strength of a man 
who had known the loss of buddies 
against an earlier deadly enemy. 

Here was a man who, by training and 
by taste, did not wear his heart on his 
sleeve. His opinions were public cur- 
rency; his emotions were not. And yet, 
to know him, was to know how deeply 
he felt about the vital matters he ad- 
dressed with firmness, forbearance, and 
restraint. 

We're all familiar with the impres- 
sive positions he held: Member of this 
House, Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, chairman of his party, America’s 
representative to the People’s Republic 
of China, Director of the CIA, and Vice 
President before becoming Commander 
in Chief. 

Those achievements say much about 
the man’s character. But far more elo- 
quent are his informal titles. For ex- 
ample, loving husband, and father of 
six, one who died in early childhood. 

Speaking of attainments, he and Bar- 
bara have been married for 48 years. In 
an era when change is worshipped and 
impermanence the rule, they have ad- 
hered to the ideals that endure. Their 
example of mutual love and support 
has been a living lesson in the values 
that keep families together and make 
society strong. 

Those of us who have been blessed 
with spouses far better than we deserve 
know that a career in politics and gov- 
ernment is a shared enterprise. This 
has nothing to do with trendy theories 
of status or liberation. It has every- 
thing to do with ‘‘for better or worse.” 
It is the way things are supposed to be 
when caring is at the heart of living. 

That is something George and Bar- 
bara reflected with unfailing grace, 
even when the nastier side of politics 
intruded. The world will never know 
how many times advisors of all sorts, 
including Members of Congress in those 
closed-door meetings in the Cabinet 
room, advised President Bush to get 
down, get mean, get rough with his op- 
ponents. He would make clear how 
much the unfair criticism—sometimes 
it was outright slander—hurt him. But, 
he would remind his listeners, he had 
the responsibility his critics did not 
have; to keep government working, to 
maintain the dignity of the Presidency, 
to open the channels of cooperation 
and compromise. 

That approach, at home and abroad, 
made it possible for him to assemble 
the great coalition that, in retrospect, 
became the turning point for peace in 
the Middle East. Operation Desert 
Storm did more than expel Saddam 
Hussein from Kuwait and secure the 
petroleum lifeline of the industrial 
world. It brought Arab and Israeli to- 
gether in common defense, and uncom- 
mon cooperation. It opened the door to 
what we all hope and pray will be a 
season of healing in the lands three 
faiths call holy. 
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Many of us have special reason to ap- 
preciate George Bush's adherence to 
principle. Throughout his Presidency, 
he was nothing less than heroic for the 
right to life of children before birth. He 
repeatedly vetoed legislation that 
would have violated that right. He as- 
serted the value of their lives in his 
policies both domestic and foreign by 
opposing taxpayer funding for abor- 
tion. 

Even when a national campaign was 
launched to pressure him into abandon- 
ing those defenseless little ones to bar- 
baric experimentation, he refused to 
bend. In the interest of humane sci- 
entific research, he established, with 
the cooperation of hospitals and re- 
searchers, a fetal tissue bank. He 
showed that we could have progress 
and compassion at the same time. 

Tragically, that initiative has now 
withered from neglect, though the re- 
sponsibility rests with others. And oth- 
ers, too, have sought to reverse the 
protections President Bush sought to 
extend to the most helpless, most vul- 
nerable Americans. But that will 
change in time. And when it does, when 
our laws again protect the lives of our 
children waiting to be born, George 
Bush will be vindicated on that too. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
points to be made about the record of 
the Bush Presidency. Several of our 
colleagues are awaiting a chance to do 
exactly that. For myself, I want to 
conclude with an expression of both ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

Admiration for George Bush both as 
a man and as a leader. And gratitude 
for the way he has sought the path of 
justice, and humanity, not for advan- 
tage or approval, but because it was 
the right thing to do for the country he 
loves. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, | am glad to 
have the chance to join with our colleagues in 
paying tribute to President George Bush. 

| want to especially thank our good friend 
and Illinois colleague, HENRY HYDE, for taking 
this special order, so a number of us could 
speak about President Bush’s extraordinary 
career in public service. 

It is now 8 months since the last days of the 
Bush Presidency, which is just about the right 
amount of time to begin placing President 
Bush in some historic context. 

We are far enough removed from the con- 
troversies of the past to see things in perspec- 
tive, yet still close enough in time to recall viv- 
idly the great personal accomplishments that 
are his legacy. 

Others will be talking about specific aspects 
of his illustrious career, but | would like to say 
a few words about George Bush, the man and 
the leader. 

| believe his life typifies a certain kind of 
American experience that, sadly, is fast be- 
coming a memory. 

| refer to the experience of his generation— 
my generation—who grew up in the late 
1930's, fought in World War II, and then en- 
tered government in the 1950’s or early 
1960's. 
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This generation of Americans took for grant- 
ed that serving your country in the Armed 
Forces and then spending a life in public serv- 
ice was an honorable calling. 

To put it mildly, this view is not universally 
shared today. It is, in fact, quite unfashionable 
in some quarters. But that was the way many 
of us felt. 

Those who had seen—and somehow sur- 
vived—war in its most savage and direct 
forms were not about to forget the lessons 
they had learned. 

There was a sense of mission involved. We 
could not guarantee that what we went 
through would never happen again—but we 
could dedicate ourselves to doing all that was 
possible to keep America strong and free. 

To serve as an elected official, or as an ap- 
pointed official in positions of high responsibil- 
ity, was seen by many members of this gen- 
eration as not only desirable, but almost man- 
datory. 

If we were to fulfill the promises we made 
to ourselves about building a better world after 
the war, we knew we had to put ourselves on 
the political front lines. 

We believed we owed this not only to our 
country, but to posterity. 

Saying it like this makes it sound naive or 
a bit corny in this age of instant skepticism 
and suspicion about government and those 
who serve in it. 

But if we are to understand the accomplish- 
ments of George Bush, they must be seen in 
this context. 

From the moment he proudly donned his 
country’s uniform as a teenager, until the mo- 
ment he left the Presidency, George Bush 
never doubted that public service is a serious 
and responsible calling. And he does not 
doubt it today. 

He never doubted that the United States of 
America has a leading role to play in world af- 
fairs. 

He never doubted that when your country 
calls, you heed that call. 

So, as President, in moments of crisis, he 
always knew he could call upon the spirit of 
young George Bush, the Navy pilot who risked 
his life in the Pacific in World War Il: brave, 
eager to carry out the dangerous mission, 
confident about his country’s cause. 

This kind of spirit has to come from within, 
from a proven capacity to sacrifice, from de- 
voted service, from a willingness to die, if nec- 
essary, to preserve freedom. 

| believe George Bush’s ability to call upon 
these reserves of character and courage was 
among his greatest gifts as a leader. 

When he ordered the American military into 
action in Operation Desert Shield, and, later, 
led them in the tremendous sweeping victory 
of Operation Desert Storm, he did so as 
someone who had come to that time of crisis 
magnificently equipped with exactly the right 
virtues. 

| believe history will record that George 
Bush ably, even at times heroically, led our 
Nation during a time of great and unprece- 
dented transition from one age to another, one 
of the most difficult periods for leadership in 
our history. 

When a nation faces one big problem—de- 
pression, war, national unity—a leader can 
focus all his energies on that one urgent prob- 
lem and count upon the support of his nation. 
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But what about a time of great transition, 
when, as they say, one age is dying and an- 
other waits to be born? 

In such a time, when so many ideas and 
events are undergoing rapid change, a leader 
cannot bring to bear the sharply focused 
power of his abilities on just one big problem. 

As President Vaciev Havel of the Czech Re- 
public said a few years ago: “Things are hap- 
pening so fast we have no time to be aston- 
ished.” 

This is the kind of challenge George Bush 
faced. Typically, he didn’t complain and he 
didn't lose hope and he accomplished a lot 
that needed to be done. | think history will give 
him credit for that. 

There have been more critical times in our 
history, and more desperate times. 

But to my knowledge there has never been 
a time in which, suddenly, the certainties of 
decades and even generations suddenly 
crumbled before our very eyes. 

Think of it: the Berlin Wall fell, Soviet com- 
munism died, Eastern Europe emerged from 
the Communist dark ages, the global economy 
underwent various convulsions, great cultural 
and moral upheavals were taking place in our 
own country and around the world, incredibly 
savage ethnic conflicts flared up, a dictator 
tried to capture the energy sources upon 
which democracies depend, and, ironically, the 
very benefits of the cold war's end resulted in 
new problems by eliminating so many military 
bases and jobs. 

In the midst of this upheaval, when the con- 
ventional wisdom of 40 years was being swept 
away in every area, the United States of 
America was fortunate enough to be led by a 
leader of character and courage. 

Each administration has its mixture of suc- 
cesses and failures. The Bush Presidency is 
no exception to this ironclad rule. 

But one fact is inescapable: 

Today, Saddam Hussein does not control 
the oil of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. He does 
not stand like a Mideast colossus, rallying to 
his victorious cause the enemies of western 
democracy all over the world. 

And the reason he is not in that position is 
that George Bush formed and led a world coa- 
lition against his attempt to impose one-man 
rule on the Middle East—and to impose an 
economic stranglehold on the industrial de- 
mocracies. 

And make no mistake about it: if President 
Bush had not done this, the Israeli-PLO agree- 
ment never would have happened. Israel 
would now be facing grave danger—and we 
might be faced with a war whose nature would 
be far different from that of Desert Storm. 

And in our own domestic agenda, we could 
not be taking on issues like health care if the 
entire attention of the Nation and the world 
was riveted upon what Saddam would do 
next. 

President Bush's historic initiative did more 
than liberate Kuwait—it liberated our Nation 
and the world from a problem that would have 
dominated international politics for a long time 
to come. 

And perhaps, in the long view of history, 
that incontrovertible fact, which we take so 
much for granted, as if it had been inevitable, 
will be seen for what it is: the result of a great 
leader's magnificent, bold, daring leadership in 
a time of crisis. 
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Such leadership doesn’t just happen. It can't 
be artificially generated. 

It can’t be learned from books. 

It has to be the product of a lifetime’s exer- 
cise of character and courage. There is no 
other way, and | hope we never forget that. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, | join my colleagues 
this evening to pay tribute to George Bush, a 
dedicated man, American, and President. | 
met George and Barbara Bush as a freshman 
Congressman. Barbara was paired with my 
late wife Julia as a mentor through what was 
known at the time as the Congressional Wives 
Club. Julia took to Barbara right away; she 
was wonderful and provided a warm welcom- 
ing transition for my family to Washington. And 
| liked George Bush at first sight. 

| understood why. Over the many years | 
watched him, listened to him, and worked with 
him during his changes in careers, both official 
and private. 

It was his constant ability to reach out in a 
very individual way, to so many that caused 
positive domestic and international changes in 
our world. | do not know if it was his notorious 
self-typed letters, with their curious spellings 
and special syntax or his gracefully deter- 
mined telephone calls but there can be no 
doubt George Bush got results that mattered. 
| remember when he reached out to me when 
he was Vice President when the fair housing 
amendments were floundering in the Con- 
gress. It is not well known how deeply commit- 
ted he was to their passage. George Bush 
wanted them and he encouraged me in a very 
personal way to work with him to reach a 
compromise and break a stalemate for their 
passage. He set us on the track toward fair 
trade, an amazing departure from our party's 
legacy of protectionism; presided over the re- 
awakening of democracy in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union; and met with de- 
termination the onslaught of aggression by the 
despot of Iraq; to a significant degree because 
of his broad range of personal relationships 
with world leaders. George Bush capitalized 
on these relationships to make better law, to 
encourage democracy, and mobilize coalitions 
for freedom. 

The country and much of our world is in- 
debted to you, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | take this 
Opportunity to pay tribute to a truly great 
American, our Nation's 41st President. 

George Bush has dedicated all of his adult 
life to the service of the United States of 
America. He distinguished himself as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces in World War II and 
has done nothing less than build upon that 
foundation and reputation as a caring and 
dedicated leader. 

President Bush has dedicated his adult life 
to the betterment of the United States as a 
Nation and as a people. He has promoted the 
interests of the United States throughout the 
world in his capacity as Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Vice-President, and President 
of the United States. In these endeavors, he 
has focused on fostering democracy abroad 
and strengthening the democratic process 
here at home. Time and time again, George 
Bush has shown himself to be an outstanding 
world leader, whether in creating a strong alli- 
ance to halt the aggressive atrocities of 
Sadam Hussein, or in his role in helping to 
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tear down world communism and the iron cur- 
tain. 

George Bush has tried to improve the life of 
all Americans by proposing reform of Amer- 
ican education, health care, the crime and 
criminal justice system, as well as tax and 
budget policy. The goal of making life better 
for all Americans guided him as a Congress- 
man and also as President of the United 
States. 

George Bush also believes that the Govern- 
ment cannot solve all of our peoples’ prob- 
lems, but many solutions require individual 
and family solutions. Promoting a strong and 
caring family unit was the goal of many of 
George Bush’s proposals. 

Of course, he did not have to look very far 
for his inspiration for this. George Bush was 
blessed with a beautiful wife and family. No 
one could have been more supportive of his 
efforts than Barbara. The two of them worked 
together to help children understand the im- 
portance of a good education and of staying 
away from drugs and alcohol. George and 
Barbara were blessed with a happy and 
healthy family and believe all Americans 
should have the opportunity to receive such 
blessings. Though the task was monumental, 
they did their best to help America move clos- 
er to that realization. 

While many of the challenges faced by 
George Bush in his public life still face the Na- 
tion today, it is through no fault or of lack of 
trying by George Bush. George Bush firmly 
believes in the American democratic process 
and has dedicated his life to the success of 
this great experiment in democracy. 

| am very proud to have known George 
Bush and to consider him among my friends. 
| have worked for and worked with George 
Bush and have always found him to be an ex- 
tremely caring and dedicated individual, both 
to his family and his country. 

As a nation, we should be proud to have 
had George Bush as our President and appre- 
ciative for his service throughout his career. 
The citizens of this great Nation were able to 
go to sleep at night knowing their President 
had their best interests at heart and was capa- 
ble of successfully addressing any challenge 
which may come before him and us. There is 
no greater tribute than to simply say thank 


you. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, our great Na- 
tion is now a better place today because 
George Herbert Walker Bush served it so well 
and so long. 

His distinguished career started when he 
became the youngest Naval pilot in World War 
ll. Surviving a crash into the Pacific Ocean, he 
went on to become a Congressman, Director 
of the CIA, Ambassador to the United Nations, 
twice Vice President of the United States and 
then the 41st President of our Nation. No man 
was better prepared to assume that highest 
position than George Bush. No man gave 
more of his life and talent to his country than 
George Bush. 

Despite his enormous contributions to our 
Government, | believe | will remember George 
Bush mostly for the quality and the integrity of 
the man. He is a wonderful, loving family man. 
When you meet him, no matter how many 
times, you are always left with an impression 
of his great personal warmth. He is down to 
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earth. You feel you have known him all your 
life. He is honest and straightforward and has 
lived an exemplary life. 

Since his departure from the White House | 
have missed him very much but more impor- 
tantly, | think the United States and the world 
community of nations have also missed him 
dearly. 

Thank you, Mr. President. We will never for- 
get you. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, | believe George 
Bush is one of the greatest U.S. Presidents 
and world leaders of the post World War Il 
era. Under his steady, strong stewardship, the 
cold war ended, communism crumbled, and 
democracy spread to countries across the 
globe. 

As Governor of Delaware, | had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and work with President Bush 
and members of his administration on numer- 
ous occasions. He called on the Governors to 
help draft America 2000, which has provided 
the spark for States to improve our education 
system. President Bush also empowered the 
States with the flexibility to initiate reforms in 
their health care and welfare systems. He and 
members of his cabinet sought State input on 
issues ranging from the environment to social 
and agricultural programs. 

President and Mrs. Bush visited the First 
State several times to seek the views of Dela- 
wareans. He gave a very inspirational speech 
to graduates of an adult high school and went 
crabbing in the Delaware River. Everytime | 
had the privilege of being in his company | 
found George Bush to be an extremely sin- 
cere, friendly, honest person. 

George Bush served the United States of 
America with honor in World War ll, and he 
led the international community in driving the 
bully from Baghdad out of Kuwait during the 
Persian Gulf war. | believe the United States 
and the world are a better, safer place to live, 
thanks to the leadership of President George 
Bush. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Speaker, | thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for the chance to pay 
tribute to President George Bush. | can truly 
say it is an honor for me to have this oppor- 
tunity to talk about a man | know, respect, and 
consider not only a personal friend, but one of 
the 20th century’s most outstanding leaders. 

In many ways, | regret not having had the 
privilege of serving in the House of Represent- 
atives with George Bush, as many of my col- 
leagues did. However, | have been fortunate 
enough to know him both as Vice President 
and President of this great country. His leader- 
ship has been and wil! remain a model in 
shaping my views here as a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

| first met the then-Vice President when he 
came to Mobile to campaign on my behalf in 
1984. What a thrill it was to stand there on the 
podium at the Mobile Hilton, in a room filled 
with hundreds of friends and supporters, and 
have the Vice President of the United States 
tell everyone why it was so important that they 
elect Sonny Callahan to a seat in the U.S. 
Congress. 

I'll never forget looking out in the audience 
and seeing my mother looking up there at us; 
to say there was pride in her eyes and smile 
would be one of the world’s greatest under- 
statements. 
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Before the rally began, the Vice President's 
Staff informed us he would go directly from the 
podium to his suite. There didn't appear to be 
any time in his schedule for a little personal 
time together, away from the lights, cameras, 
and excitement. 

But no sooner had he proclaimed the 
Reagan-Bush appeal for electing another good 
conservative Republican to Congress, then he 
turned to me and asked where Karen and | 
wanted to go to dinner. Five hours later, you 
would have thought the Bush's and Callahan's 
had been the best of friends. That's just the 
kind of people the Bush’s are—warm, friendly, 
and caring, and that was the beginning of a 
solid friendship which has lasted. 

Aside from the personal reflections about 
our 41st President, and there are enough to 
write volumes, there is almost an endless list 
of accomplishments attained by George Bush, 
both as a private citizen and a public servant. 

By now, we all know some of the highlights. 
A decorated Navy pilot during World War Il, a 
successful businessman, a Member of Con- 
gress, Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, Director of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, Vice President of the United States and, of 
course, President of the United States of 
America. Certainly a long and distinguished 
career of public service for which we, as a na- 
tion, will remain deeply indebted to him as well 
as his family. 

Leadership is a word which exemplifies the 
entire life of President George Bush. Histo- 
rians will look upon the Bush Presidency very 
kindly for the world leadership he provided 
during very difficult times. His leadership abili- 
ties put together a coalition of 28 nations in 
Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm to 
oust Saddam Hussein from Kuwait. Leader- 
ship earned President George Bush the admi- 
ration and respect of other world leaders. It 
was during the Bush Presidency that we wit- 
nessed the fall of the Iron Curtain and the end 
of the cold war. And President Bush set into 
action the necessary steps which led to the 
unprecedented Israeli-PLO agreement recently 
signed on the White House lawn. 

And yet, both his political opponents as well 
as the national press were successful in creat- 
ing the impression that President Bush, the 
foreign policy expert, was President Bush, the 
domestic blunder. While those of us who know 
him knew better, the images that were cast 
were just too hard to erase from the voters’ 
minds last November. It’s a saying as old as 
the hills but so very applicable to this point 
and that is while George Bush might have lost 
the Presidency, the American people were the 
real losers. We will feel this loss for a long, 
long time. 

In 1722, Ben Franklin wrote in a letter to Jo- 
seph Galloway that: 

We must not in the course of public life ex- 
pect immediate approbation and immediate 
grateful acknowledgement of our services. 
But let us persevere through abuse and even 
injury. The internal satisfaction of a good 
conscience is always present, and time will 
do us justice in the minds of the people, even 
those at present the most prejudiced against 
us. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question in my 
mind that the man we are honoring here today 
has the internal satisfaction of good con- 
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science in knowing that his was a job well 
done and time has already underscored that 
point even to the harshest critic. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to add my comments to the RECORD 
regarding the long and distinguished public 
service career of our former President, George 
Bush. As a politician, a statesman, and a 
world leader, George Bush has provided lead- 
ership to the United States of America at a 
transitional time in our world history. Thanks to 
his leadership—as Vice President, then Presi- 
dent, for a combined 12-year total—the United 
States still stands at the pinnacle of world 
leadership. 

| am delighted to have been able to serve 
in the Congress during George Bush’s 12-year 
service as Vice President and President of this 
great Nation. And | am proud of all the accom- 
plishments that the President, with Congress’ 
help, achieved. But | would be remiss if | fo- 
cused only on George Bush’s 12 years at the 
top of our Government. His long and extensive 
career, leading up to that service is, perhaps, 
what makes up the “real” George Bush. 
` As a Navy veteran, Ambassador to China, 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
chairman of the National Republican Party, 
George Bush left his indelible mark of profes- 
sionalism and skill on every assignment he 
undertook. Many of the successes that we are 
celebrating in these areas today can be attrib- 
uted to George Bush's tireless work some 
years ago. 

As for George Bush's service in the White 
House, | can say that | didn’t always agree 
with every decision the President made or with 
his priorities. But | can tell you | slept well at 
night knowing George Bush was in charge. 
During the Persian Gulf war, | often turned on 
the television to find George Bush at a news 
conference or speaking engagement, calmly, 
rationally explaining the events going on so 
many miles away. And | knew that our country 
and our Nation’s fighting men were in good 
hands and that George Bush would lead us 
out of this conflict in his capable and calm 
manner. 

It is a charming reminder of the respect and 
admiration that men and women, from around 
the world, hold for George Bush when young 
Kuwaiti babies are named after our Com- 
mander in Chief. And | understand he re- 
ceived some write-in votes in a recent election 
there. 

| have appreciated the opportunity to know 
George Bush in many capacities, as a fellow 
lawmaker, as our Commander in Chief, and as 
a kind, caring human being. His wife, Barbara 
and his five children, as well as his grand- 
children all know George Bush as a loving fa- 
ther, husband, grandfather, and family man. 
The entire country is grateful to George Bush 
for his leadership, his dedication and his pro- 
fessionalism. | join my colleagues in the 
House in saluting President George Bush. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker it is a pleasure to 
have this opportunity to pay a most deserved 
tribute to a man who served his country so 
well—President George Bush. 

Few can look back upon a career so de- 
voted to his Nation and his fellow citizens as 
President Bush can. 

He fought for his country as a young man 
as a naval aviator and as a senior citizen as 
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President of the United States. Those are the 
two jobs most of the Nation remembers him 
for. 

But there were many other tasks that he 
performed for the United States. He served as 
a Member of this Chamber over two decades 
ago. At that time | had the pleasure to serve 
with him as a member of the House Banking 
Committee. 

He gave other years of his life for his fellow 
citizens as this Nation's representative on the 
mainland of China. And he was entrusted with 
that most sensitive position as Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

While almost always we knew him as one 
who joined us in common efforts, there was a 
brief period when we stood toe to toe as foes. 

That was 1980, when we joined battle with 
others for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. Even then, we had something in com- 
mon—we both lost. Although | hasten to add 
that he did take home the second prize in that 
1980 contest. 

His 8 years of service as Vice President to 
President Ronald Reagan were followed, of 
course, by his own presidency. 

What a great 12 years this Nation experi- 
enced under the team of Reagan and Bush. 

And when it was his time to take over the 
helm, George Bush displayed the leadership 
ability we expected of him. 

He brought a dictatorship to an end in the 
Western Hemisphere, and he directed the 
United Nations to a truly historic victory in the 
Eastern Hemisphere as our troops destroyed 
the war machine of another dictator at the loss 
of the fewest of casualties. 

On the domestic front, he was one-half of 
the team of Reagan and Bush which created 
some 20 million jobs—an unequalled domestic 
victory. 

The calendar did not treat him well. The Na- 
tion was emerging from an economic setback 
by pursuing his policies. Had the election been 
held a short time after its November date in 
1992, the voters of this country would have 
seen his policies had successfully brought re- 
covery to our economic machine, and they 
would have happily kept him at that famous 
Pennsylvania Avenue address. 

He was most ably assisted throughout his 
distinguished career by his lovely ‘wife, Bar- 
bara, and as | am sure he would readily con- 
cede, a man's success in life is predicated 
upon those qualities of loyalty and devotion 
that Barbara has provided him. 

George Bush dedicated his life to his coun- 
try. He fought well and he served well. We are 
a better nation for the efforts of George Bush. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, history will 
record President George Bush as a leader 
with integrity, compassion, and vision. 

Whether called upon to defend or to lead 
our Nation with many assignments in between, 
he always measured up to the task and de- 
served the “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant. . .” as set forth in Matthew 25:21. 

How different the world would be today had 
not George Bush, as President, been coura- 
geous and resolute in the face of challenges 
throughout the world. 

Events in the Middle East would be far more 
threatening absent the strong leadership 
President Bush provided for a disparate group 
of nations to band together in squeiching the 
ruthless ambitions of a modern-day despot. 
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Had Europe had the leadership with the 
courage and vision of George Bush in the 
1930's, history would have been far different 
and millions of lives would have been saved. 

His role as part of the Reagan-Bush team 
brought the wall down and changed the face 
of Europe and Asia for the better—a feat none 
of us ever dreamed could happen. 

Domestically this team brought us 21 million 
new jobs, throttled inflation and dramatically 
lowered interest rates. Young people that can 
afford homes will be indebted to the leader- 
ship of George Bush without being aware of 
their debt to Bush Presidential economic pol- 
icy. 

On a personal note, my wife Mary and | 
greatly cherish the friendship of President 
Bush and First Lady Barbara. They are a team 
that all Americans can respect with pride and 
affection. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | extend remarks 
today to honor President George Bush. 

George Bush began his political career as 
one of our colleagues. This House fondly re- 
members him when he represented his Texas 
district and was a young member on the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Many 
here followed his remarkable career and 
stayed in close touch with George Bush during 
his rise in the Republican Party to the offices 
of Vice President and President. 

| will remember him as a forthright President 
and a constant friend. 

He visited the Fourth District of Ohio fre- 
quently, and the people of our area still hold 
a great affection for George Bush. | believe 
the first time he came to my hometown of 
Findlay was as a speaker for my predecessor 
and mentor, Jackson Betts. He spoke at the 
Allen County barbecue twice. He came to 
Findlay in 1988 during his first Presidential 
campaign to recognize our hometown’s dis- 
tinction as Flag City, U.S.A. During the 1992 
campaign, he visited the Tall Timbers indus- 
trial park in Findlay, and stopped in the county 
once again during a whistle-stop campaign 
swing through the heartland of Ohio. 

George Bush worked to keep taxes low, to 
control the Federal deficit, and to further a 
growing economy. He led the free world dur- 
ing a critical period and formulated U.S. policy 
immediately after the cold war. The Berlin Wall 
fell during George Bush's Presidency. | be- 
lieve that George Bush will be treated well by 
history, because he deserves to be. 

All of us wish George and Barbara Bush a 
happy, productive, and well-deserved retire- 
ment after a lifetime of service to the Nation. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay strong tribute to a great Republican and a 
good friend to many of us, former President 
George Bush. 

Many of our colleagues have risen to speak 
on the distinguished career of George Bush. 
They've told the stories of his service to his 
country. From his Naval to his political career, 
George Bush has given back far more to his 
country through his long career in public serv- 
ice than anyone | know. 

| am particularly honored that Mr. Bush was 
President when | first came to Congress in 
1990. It was helpful and reassuring to have 
his competent leadership as | assumed my 
new office representing Minnesota’s Third Dis- 
trict. 
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At that time, the country was on the brink of 
war. My first vote was an affirmation of Presi- 
dent Bush’s policy toward the international 
outlaw Saddam Hussein. 

With Mr. Bush in the Oval Office, there was 
never any doubt about our aims and goals in 
the Middle East and throughout the world. 

| heartily applaud George Bush for his tire- 
less dedication to the best interests of the 
United States, a quality plainly evident 
throughout his long and distinguished career 
in public service. 

His public service and obvious devotion to 
his family are excellent examples for all of us 
to follow. 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I’m with Mary 
Matalin who was recently quoted as saying 
that there is a line one does not cross with 
her. She will not accept attacks on the admin- 
istration of George Bush which it has become 
politically chic to do by both right and left wing 
zealots. | won't accept them, not because 
George Bush needs people like me or Mary 
Matalin to defend him but simply because his 
detractors—diehard reactionaries on the right 
and oh so politically correct liberals on the 
left—are smug, didactic, and just plain wrong. 

George Bush was a President of intel- 
ligence, grace—particularly under pressure— 
and great ability. History, | am convinced, will 
recognize that he was a strong and principled 
leader who commanded the ship of state with 
great skill through some difficult times despite 
the sustained and implacable opposition of the 
Democratically controlled U.S. Congress. 

Consider these facts: throughout the 4 years 
of his Presidency, George Bush never had 
more than 176 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives or 45 Republicans in the U.S. 
Senate. By contrast, the major accomplish- 
ments of the Reagan Presidency were 
achieved during the first 2 years of his first 
term when there were 192 Republicans in the 
House and a majority of Republicans in the 
Senate. With the Bush administration the 
Democrats were so desperate to regain the 
White House that they were unwilling to give 
any quarter to a Republican President. On do- 
mestic issues he was thwarted at almost every 
turn despite a solid series of proposals for def- 
icit reduction, welfare reform, crime control, 
and others. 

In international affairs, however, a politically 
biased Congress had less control and it was 
here that President Bush could and did control 
the agenda with remarkable results. From 
planting the seeds for the flowering of the 
peace process between Israel and the PLO to 
hammering out a free trade agreement in this 
hemisphere, his was a sure hand on the tiller. 

But it was in the confrontation with the ty- 
rant Saddam Hussein that President Bush 
proved his mettle as a great leader. Despite 
having to deal with a hostile, politically bellig- 
erent Congress and a timorous international 
community, George Bush, through skill, expe- 
rience and force of will, fashioned an alliance 
that brought the tyrant to heel and established 
an invaluable precedent for the future. It was 
a magnificent achievement. All the more so 
because even the Congress had to grudgingly 
support the effort. 

| am, of course, a very biased, far from ob- 
jective observer of the Bush Presidency. 
President Bush was of enormous assistance 
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to me. He even campaigned for me in my dis- 
trict, on two occasions, together with a truly 
great First Lady, Barbara Bush. The point is 
that he did this for me but that he did it for so 
many of us. He was selfless with his time in 
helping build the Republican Party over the 
years. 

| suppose everyone in public life gripes 
about his or her treatment by the media but no 
one has greater cause to complain than 
George Bush. The media's portrait of the man, 
is of a bumbling, humorless, somewhat effete 
technocrat. The reality is a self-confident, 
funny, loyal, effective leader to whom this 
country will, in time, be very grateful. | only 
wish the electorate had known him as well as 
some of us did. If they had he would still be 
President. 

Mr. COBLE. Mr. Speaker, in 1985, some 
three years before he would receive the Re- 
publican nomination for President, | endorsed 
George Bush. This was not the most politically 
expedient thing for me to do at the time. Bos 
DOLE and Jack Kemp were both viable can- 
didates for the nomination, and | liked and ad- 
mired both men very much. In fact, Bos 
DOLE’s mother-in-law continues to live just a 
stone’s throw from the Sixth District of North 
Carolina. So, my best bet would have been to 
keep my powder dry and wait to see who 
would emerge as the front-runner. But | 
couldn't do that. 

It is the measure of the admiration and re- 
spect | had and continue to have for George 
Bush that | went out on a limb and endorsed 
him for President. | can honestly say, to this 
day, it is a decision | have never regretted. No 
one in my lifetime was more qualified to be 
President than George Bush. No on the job 
training was needed. His eight years as Vice 
President, his tenure as Ambassador to China, 
his service in Congress, and even his war- 
hero military record all combined to make him 
supremely capable of leading our nation. 

Let me cite one example of the respect and 
admiration George Bush engendered through- 
out the United States and the world. In 1985, 
then-Vice President Bush came to High Point, 
North Carolina, to attend an event for us. As 
we drove from the airport, we passed a teen- 
aged boy standing along the side of the road. 
As the Vice President's car passed, the soli- 
tary youth came to attention and saluted Mr. 
Bush. He held that salute until the car had 
completely left his sight. Both Vice President 
Bush and | were deeply moved by the action 
of that young, patriotic American. Mr. Bush 
told the hundreds gathered in High Point that 
the vision of that young man would stay with 
him for a very long time. | can confirm that the 
respect that the teenager showed George 
Bush has remained with me to this day. 

All Presidents wonder how history will treat 
them. | think George Bush can rest easy be- 
cause history will properly cast his 12 years in 
the executive branch favorably. George Bush 
can rightfully lay claim to his role in the fall of 
communism in the former Soviet Union and to 
the longest sustained period of growth in the 
domestic economy in our nation's history. 
While there were stumbles and missteps along 
the way, George Bush can be truly proud of 
his dedication and commitment to America. 

The last time George Bush and | were to- 
gether was late in the 1992 campaign. | had 
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the honor of riding a train through North Caro- 
lina's Piedmont with him and watching large, 
adoring crowds appear at every stop. Even 
though the election results were disappointing, 
| was proud that North Carolina was in the 
Bush column again in 1992. | will always re- 
member the time we spent together on that 
train. | have spoken to him on the phone since 
then, but that is the last face-to-face meeting 
we had. 

It would be impossible to recognize and sa- 
lute the public career of George Bush without 
mentioning Barbara Bush. | like to refer to 
Mrs. Bush as America's Grandma. | say this 
not to note her age, but to show the deep af- 
fection bestowed upon her by Americans of all 
walks of life. Once you met Barbara Bush, you 
felt an instant rapport with her, as if you had 
known her all of your life. Mrs. Bush was a 
partner—in the best sense of that word—in 
everything her husband accomplished. | dare 
say that George Bush would not have been as 
great a President as he was without the strong 
support of Barbara Bush. 

As George Bush begins his new life as a 
private citizen, | hope he will continue to share 
his wisdom and experience with our future 
leaders. He has every right to spend his retire- 
ment years relaxing with his family and 
friends, but for the good of our country, | hope 
George Bush will continue offering his skills 
and talents in some form of public service. For 
all that he has done, America owes George 
Bush a debt of eternal gratitude. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay special tribute to the 41st President of the 
United States, George Bush. 

| first met George Bush when he was Vice 
President and | was the executive of a large 
county government in Pennsylvania. Mr. Bush 
developed strong ties with our region and re- 
turned to Delaware County several times, 
earning the admiration and respect of our resi- 
dents. 

George Bush achieved the most powertul 
position in the world, yet he remained un- 
changed as a person. When | was elected to 
Congress, | recognized him as the same, de- 
cent, honorable man that | met years ago in 
Delaware County—an experienced, steady 
leader with the confidence and skill to unite 
the Nation and lead it through challenging 
times. He is a great American patriot, whose 
love of country led him to the White House. 
Despite his greatness and achievements, we 
still know him as the humble and unpre- 
tentious man who, to a fault, balked at self- 
promotion. 

George Bush was born into privilege but 
throughout his life he took every opportunity to 
give back to society. He served heroically dur- 
ing World War Il, and after going out on his 
own in the business world, came back to a life 
of service in the Government. First in Con- 
gress, then at the United Nations and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, then as Ronald 
Reagan’s second in command, he always put 
America first. He was equally at home among 
the company of worid leaders and our troops 
in the field. | am sure that all individuals who 
met President Bush would use the same 
words to describe him—genuine, loyal, and 
compassionate. An avid sports fan and out- 
doorsman, he embodied the American frontier 
spirit. 
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Long before it was an issue at the Federal 
level, President Bush took a keen interest in 
fire awareness and more important, the signifi- 
cant contributions of our Nation's firefighters. It 
was his appearance at the first annual dinner 
recognizing the fire and emergency service 
providers that put life safety issues on the 
front burner in Congress. As the original 
Chairman of the Congressional Fire and 
Emergency Services Caucus, | will long be in- 
debted to the President for his initiative, and 
for coming to Delaware County to sign the 
Firefighters’ Bill of Rights into law. This senti- 
ment is shared by firefighters all across Amer- 
ica, who knew that they had a friend in the 
White House. 

My respect for this great world leader grew 
each day | served under him. Even in the 
rough and tumble of a campaign, | was sur- 
prised by the tenacity of the press in tearing 
down the reputation of this outstanding man. It 
is still hard for me to understand the media's 
distortion of President Bush's image and 
record. 

Now, we face another crisis involving Amer- 
ican troops across the world. The stark con- 
trast between the handling of this crisis and 
that which we faced in the Gulf cannot be 
missed. But the Nation can only reminisce. 
Perhaps the press will now recognize George 
Bush for the truly great leader he was and 
give him his due place in history. With any 
luck, his successor will take notes. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | am de- 
lighted and honored to have this opportunity to 
recognize the great contributions that George 
Bush has made to his country. There is nei- 
ther the time nor the eloquence available here, 
to do this as well as it should be done. | will 
nonetheless try, because | know him as a fel- 
low-Texan, as a fellow-Republican, as a Presi- 
dent, and most important to me, as a friend. 

He has accomplished so much in his life, 
any one of which would have formed an entire 
career for most of us. His service to his coun- 
try has literally extended throughout his entire 
adult life. It began when he enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps. He became the Nation’s 
youngest fighter pilot and a hero. 

After the war, he moved to Texas—a 
highpoint in any life. He was successful in the 
oil industry. He ran for Congress and won. He 
was Ambassador to the United Nations. He 
was Director of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. He was half of one of the most successful 
administrations in this Republic's history, as 
Vice President for Ronald Reagan. 

He ran and won his own term as President. 
As large as his accomplishments as President 
seem now, they will loom even larger as time 
goes on: through his direct efforts the most 
pervasively oppressive political system in the 
world’s history collapsed. He stopped and then 
defeated a brutal tyrant in the world’s most 
volatile region. He set the stage for an unprec- 
edented flowering of peace between Arab and 
Jew and unfettered trade between nations. 

While he accomplished this and more, he 
remained an exemplar of personal integrity 
and of unassuming dignity and decency. Mr. 
Speaker and my colleagues, it has been an 
honor to have known George Bush as both 
President and friend. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, our great Na- 
tion is now a better place today because 
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George Herbert Walker Bush served it so well 
and so long. 

His distinguished career started when he 
became the youngest Naval pilot in World War 
Il. Surviving a crash into the Pacific Ocean, he 
went on to become a Congressman, Director 
of the CIA, Ambassador to the United Nations, 
twice Vice President of the United States and 
then the 41st President of our Nation. No man 
was better prepared to assume that highest 
position than George Bush. No man gave 
more of his life and talent to his country than 
George Bush. 

Despite his enormous contributions to our 
Government | believe | will remember George 
Bush mostly for the quality and the integrity of 
the man. He is a wonderful, loving family man. 
When you meet him, no matter how many 
times, you are always left with an impression 
of his great personal warmth. He is down to 
earth. You feel you have known him all your 
life. He is honest and straightforward and has 
lived an exemplary life. 

Since his departure from the White House | 
have missed him very much, but more impor- 
tantly, | think the United States and the world 
community of nations have also missed him 
dearly. 

Thank you, Mr. President. We will never for- 
get you. 

Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, it can be 
said that George Bush lived the values of 
America more eloquently than anyone could 
have spoken them. His life reflects both love 
of country and love of family. 

A half century ago, this country was em- 
broiled in the Second World War and a young 
George Bush volunteered for the demanding 
and dangerous job of a naval aviator. George 
Bush went into combat as the youngest com- 
missioned Navy pilot of that war. As a torpedo 
bomber pilot, his job was to hold a steady 
course through withering fire in 58 combat 
missions, an ability he displayed all the rest of 
his career. 

In 1945, he married Barbara Pierce and, 
after the war, made the decision to strike out 
for the oil industry in Texas. With Barbara at 
his side, he created a successful business 
and, more importantly, raised a wonderful fam- 
ily. 

After providing security for his family, 
George Bush once again devoted himself to 
the service of his country. His service in the 
Congress and the Executive branch showed 
the same calm steady resolve that marked his 
military service. 

As Director of Central Intelligence, he 
steadied a damaged organization and restored 
the Agency's effectiveness. George Bush set 
into motion a review by outside experts of the 
Agency's evaluation of the Soviet Union. His 
“Team B” review of the available intelligence 
on the Soviet Union will be seen by historians 
as laying the foundation for the restoration of 
the military power of the United States and for 
our ultimate victory in the cold war. 

Over the years, as Vice-President and as 
President, George Bush was a frequent visitor 
to my congressional district—to see his grand- 
children—| had the chance to see the other 
George Bush, a devoted father and grand- 
father—and to talk to south Floridians about 
the issues of crime, foreign affairs and the fu- 
ture for the coming generations. 
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To see George Bush with his grandchildren 
is to see the guiding star of his career. His 
love of country is an extension of his love of 
family. His career was focused on a better 
America at home and a strong America 
abroad. The legacy he has given to his grand- 
children, and to all our children, is a world in 
which the nuclear nightmare has receded and 
the idea of communism lies on the ash heap 
of history. His has been a job well done and 
he deserves the thanks and affection of his 
country. 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, it has long been a 
goal of the United States of America to pursue 
the goals of peace and global freedom. Per- 
haps no one has understood that pursuit bet- 
ter than the President responsible for leading 
us into the post-cold-war era, George Herbert 
Walker Bush. 

The nations of this world owe a debt to our 
former President for his role in making the 
world safe for democracy. President Bush is a 
man of judgment, and a man of character. He 
provided bold leadership by taking a stand 
against a totalitarian regime in Iraq, and dis- 
played his understanding of our Nation’s hu- 
manitarian responsibilities when he sent 
troops to Somalia to ensure that the hungry 
could be fed. As one of a myriad of his admir- 
ers, let me add that it was an honor to serve 
under President Bush as the chairman of all 
State Republican Party Chairmen, and by his 
request, as a delegate to the U.N. Conference 
on the Status of Women held in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

Our Nation, as it carries out its responsibil- 
ities as the world’s leader in democracy and in 
peace, is right to honor George Bush for the 
legacy of freedom he has left behind. 

Mr. SCHIFF. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a great American who has given his 
adult life to serving our country, former Presi- 
dent George Bush. 

When recalling the living history that George 
Bush embodies, we are imbued with fond 
memories. Remember the fearless young 
Navy aviator who was shot down during WW 
ll, the brazen young entrepreneur who moved 
his family from the east coast to Texas. Then 
there was George Bush the Congressman, the 
National Republican Party chairman, the Di- 
rector of the CIA, the Ambassador to both the 
People's Republic of China and the United 
Nations, and ultimately Vice President of the 
United States and Commander in Chief 
George Bush. 

George Bush served in all of these capac- 
ities with great distinction, each at a very dif- 
ficult time in American history. What made him 
successful in each of his endeavors is his out- 
standing dedication and character. The char- 
acter demanded of one who must lead and 
make the tough choices that have faced our 
country over the years. 

As President, it was this character coupled 
with his respect for his fellow man that made 
the world unite to face an aggressor in the 
Middle East. During this crisis, leaders of other 
countries, like the citizens of ours, felt secure 
in knowing that George Bush's friendship and 
pledges were not just rhetoric. The alliance 
stood because of this man’s character and 
courage, and because he was held in the 
highest respect by the world community. 

e recent signing of the peace accord be- 
tween Israel and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
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ganization was a direct result of George 
Bush's strong leadership in the Middle East. 
The dismantling of the Berlin Wall, the fall of 
the Soviet Union and spread of democracy 
around the world were but a few of the many 
events that occurred during his distinguished 
career of service. 

George Bush still conducts himself as a 
gentleman. He does not boast of his accom- 
plishments, rather allowing Americans to ben- 
efit as a whole. He is the epitome of a states- 
man. 

President Bush—! want to thank you and 
Mrs. Bush for all that you have done for our 
Nation. | know that as time goes on, history is 
going to record the actions of George Herbert 
Walker Bush, and all of his service to this 
country, as remarkable. 

Mr. QUINN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay a 
special tribute to our country’s 41st President, 
George Herbert Walker Bush. 

| wanted to take a few minutes to express 
my appreciation for all that President and Mrs. 
Bush did for our great Nation. It is an honor 
and a privilege for me to know, in a small way, 
such accomplished public servants. 

| was fortunate to have a very memorable 
experience on inauguration day 1993, amid all 
the ceremonies and festivities that occurred. | 
had the opportunity to witness the actual 
transfer of power when President Bush left the 
Capitol and spoke his last words as President. 
| believe it was a very emotional moment for 
everyone present. From that experience, | 
know how great a debt of gratitude and thanks 
all Americans owe George and Barbara Bush 
for their service to our country as the Presi- 
dent and First Lady. They served our country 
well and with dedication and distinction. 

George Bush is truly a great leader, a great 
leader who brought to the Presidency out- 
standing credentials from his days as Director 
of Central Intelligence, Ambassador to China, 
and Vice President. It was this experience and 
these leadership traits which enabled George 
Bush to assemble an international coalition to 
liberate Kuwait. George Bush’s understanding 
of the complex and changing world around 
him are unparalleled. | commend President 
Bush for his courage and thank him for his 
dedication to our country. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere 
pleasure to have this opportunity to pay a spe- 
cial tribute to a man who served his country 
and our allies with honor and distinction as a 
U.S. Congressman in the 1960's, as an Am- 
bassador in the 1970's, and as Vice President 
and President in the 1980's and 1990’s— 
George Herbert Walker Bush. 

His patriotism and love for his country are 
reflected not only in his dedication to public 
service, but in his love for his wonderful fam- 
ily, and in his military service to his country in 
World War II and as Commander in Chief. 

George Bush’s commitment to public serv- 
ice, his integrity, his honesty to the American 
people, his leadership, and his loyalty will for- 
ever be an inspiration to me, many of my col- 
leagues in Congress and the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Speaker, | remember fondly when 
George and Barbara Bush and the Bush fam- 
ily traveled back home to Maine and brought 
joy to the State of Maine. George Bush always 
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brought a new vitality and vigor back to Maine 
for the summer—and usually sent the fish 
scrambling for cover upon his arrival. The 
Bush family summer vacation continues to be 
a famous and much celebrated tradition in 
Maine, and | look forward to many more sum- 
mers of the Bush family summer vacation in 
Kennebunkport. George and Barbara Bush 
personify in so many ways our American tradi- 
tions and values. 

So, on this day in Washington, we celebrate 
a great American patriot, George Bush. We 
salute the Bush family, and we salute George 
Bush's many contributions to public service 
over the past 40 years, both at home and 
abroad. George and Barbara have on many 
occasions opened their hearts, opened their 
home, and brought joy to many Mainers, many 
Americans across the Nation, and to all those 
who have met the Bushes at the White House 
as well. George Bush’s overall dedication to 
Maine and the Nation is a tribute to the kind 
of American and the kind of leader he is. 

During these difficult and uncertain times in 
Russia, Bosnia and Somalia, we continue to 
remember George Bush's steadfastness, his 
steady hand guiding the affairs of state, his re- 
assuring leadership in times of crisis. Whether 
it was Panama, the Persian Gulf, the coup in 
Moscow, or our efforts to unite Europe and 
sow the seeds of peace and freedom, we 
Americans and those of us in Congress knew 
we could rely on his steady and experienced 
judgment to guide us through the storm. On 
the domestic front, he worked to keep taxes 
low, build consensus and work with all mem- 
bers of Congress, and recognize the disabled 
and the efforts of millions of Americans who 
gave their time and love in the name of vol- 
unteerism. 

Mr. President, we miss your presence more 
than you can imagine, but future generations 
will celebrate the freedoms you helped to se- 
cure. And these freedoms and liberties are the 
best, most everlasting legacies a leader can 
leave behind. We will never forget George 
Bush—an American patriot, a visionary leader, 
a caring family man, and a true friend to 
Maine. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 
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There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
REGARDING CURRENT LEVELS 
OF SPENDING AND REVENUES 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1993 


(Mr. SABO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Committee on the Budget and pursuant to 
sections 302 and 311 of the Congressional 
Budget Act, | am submitting for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an updated report on 
the current levels of spending and revenues 
for fiscal year 1993. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: To facilitate applica- 
tion of sections 302 and 311 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act, I am transmitting an up- 
dated status report on the current levels of 
spending and revenues for FY 1993, 

The term “current level” refers to the 
amounts of spending and revenues estimated 
for the fiscal year based on laws enacted as 
of September 21, 1993. 

The first table in the report compares the 
current levels of total budget authority, out- 
lays, and revenues with the overall limits set 
in H. Con. Res. 287 (102d Congress), the con- 
current resolution on the budget for fiscal 
year 1993. This comparison is needed to im- 
plement section 3ll(a) of the Budget Act, 
which creates a point of order against meas- 
ures that would breach the budget resolu- 
tion’s overall limits. 

The second table compares the current lev- 
els of budget authority, outlays, and new en- 
titlement authority for each direct spending 
committee with the “section 602(a)'’ alloca- 
tions made under H. Con. Res. 287. This com- 
parison is needed to implement section 302(f) 
of the Budget Act, which creates a point of 
order against measures that would breach 
the section 602(a) allocation of new discre- 
tionary budget authority or new entitlement 
authority for the committee that reported 
the measure. It is also needed to implement 
section 311(b), which exempts committees 
that comply with their allocations from the 
point of order under section 31l(a). The 602(a) 
allocations for FY 1993 were printed in House 
Report No. 102-529. 

The third table compares the current lev- 
els of discretionary appropriations for FY 
1993 with the ‘section 602(b)'’ suballocations 
of discretionary budget authority and out- 
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lays among Appropriations subcommittees. 
This comparison is also needed to implement 
section 302(f) of the Budget Act, since the 
point of order under that section also applies 
to measures that would breach the applica- 
ble section 602(b) suballocation. The current 
602(b) suballocations for FY 1993 were filed 
by the House Appropriations Committee on 
May 13, 1993 (H. Rept. 103-90). 
Sincerely, 
MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
Chairman. 


REPORT TO THE SPEAKER FROM THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE BUDGET ON THE STATUS OF THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1993 CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 
ADOPTED IN HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 287 


REFLECTING COMPLETED ACTION AS OF SEPT. 21, 1993 
[On-budget amounts, in millions of dollars} 


Fiscal 
Fiscal year a 
i993 4953-87 
Appropriate level (as set by H. Con. Res. 287); 
. 1,246,400 6,669,200 
1,238,700 6,472,700 
845,300 4,812,900 
Current level: 
Budget authority 1,248,361 t) 
1,242,935 (4 
x 849,333 4,807,168 
Current level over(+\under( —) appropriate level: 
Budget authority , +1,961 m 
+4,235 () 
+4,033 —5,732 


1 Not applicable because annual appropriations acts for fiscal years 1995 
through 1997 will not be considered until future sessions of Congress. 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Enactment of any measure providing any 
new budget authority for Fiscal Year 1993 (if 
not already included in the current level es- 
timate) would cause Fiscal Year 1993 budget 
authority to exceed the appropriate level set 
forth by H. Con. Res. 287. 


OUTLAYS 


Enactment of any measure providing new 
budget or entitlement authority with any 
Fiscal Year 1993 outlay effects (if not already 
included in the current level estimate) would 
cause Fiscal Year 1993 outlays to exceed the 
appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 287. 


REVENUES 


Enactment of measures producing a reve- 
nue loss of more than $4,033 billion in Fiscal 
Year 1993 (if not already included in the cur- 
rent level estimate) would cause Fiscal Year 
1993 revenues to fall below the appropriate 
level set by H. Con. Res. 287. 


DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a) 


House Committee: 


[Fiscal years, in million of dollars} 
1993 


Budget authority 


New entitlement author- 
Outiays ity 


1993-97 


Budget authority Outlays 


New n author- 
i 
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DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a)—Continued 
[Fiscal years, in million of doltars) 


1993 1993-97 
Budget authority Outlays New a author- Budget authority Outlays New a author- 
A eraran AA 26 -4) 26 313 —330 3 
Banking, Finance and Urban Alfairs: 
Allocation 0 
Current —60 -59 0 =118 -45 0 
Difference .. —60 -59 0 -118 -45 0 


Education and Labor: 
Allocation 


Difference .. 
Energy and commerce: 
Allocati 35 35 0 187 187 0 
Current level — 166 —166 -235 — 601 — 601 -51 
—201 -201 -25 —788 — 788 -$1 


Foreign Affairs: 
Allocation 


Ditference: 


Public Works and Transportation: 
Allocation; 


Ways and Means: = 
Allocation: Š 0 0 0 352 352 n 13 


Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence: 
Allocation: .. 
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DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a)—Continued 


[Fiscal years, in million of dollars) 


1993 1993-97 
Budget authority Outiays New ens author- Budget authority Outlays New —_— author- 
CETTE: NEE a r E N 1 1 1 14 u u 
TE eee ee a ee Y 1 1 1 4 14 4 


DISCRETIONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1993—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH SUBALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(b) 


Agriculture, rural development 
Commerce, State, Jadiciary 


Defense me 
District of Columbia... 

cone and water development 
Foreign Operations 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, September 22, 1993. 
Hon. MARTIN O. SABO, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to section 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, this let- 
ter and supporting detail provide an up-to- 
date tabulation of the on-budget current lev- 
els of new budget authority, estimated out- 
lays, and estimated revenues for fiscal year 
1993 in comparison with the appropriate lev- 
els for those items contained in the 1993 Con- 
current Resolution on the Budget (H. Con. 
Res. 287). This report is tabulated as of close 
of business September 21, 1993. A summary of 
this tabulation follows: 

[in millions of dollars} 


Budget res- 
House cur- olution (H. geen: 
rent level u Pe tesclotion 
Budget authority .. 1,248,361 1,246,400 +1,961 
Outlays... 1.242935 1,238,700 +4,235 
Revenues: 
1993... 849,333 845,300 +4,033 
1993-97 . 4,807,168 4,812,900 —5,732 


Since my last report, dated July 14, 1993, 
Congress approved and the President signed 
an act to transfer naval vessels to foreign 
countries (P.L. 103-54) and the small Busi- 
ness Guaranteed Credit Enhancement Act 
(P.L. 103-81). These actions changed the cur- 
rent level of budget authority and outlays. 
In addition, Congress approved and the 
President signed the Emergency Supple- 
mental for Flood Assistance (P.L. 103-75). 
Funds made available in this bill are des- 
ignated emergencies and have no effect on 
the current level of budget authority, out- 
lays, or revenues. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


[In million of dollars) 
Revised 602(b) suballocations Current level Ditterence 
Budget authority Outlays Budget authority Outlays Budget authority Outlays 
13,874 13,413 13,876 13,314 2 -99 
22.865 21,972 22,451 22,052 414 80 
255,677 267,021 253,944 265,874 = 1,733 —1,147 
688 698 688 698 0 0 
22.080 21,409 22,080 21,409 0 0 
14,701 13,301 14.071 13,300 —630 -1 
12,934 12,617 12,516 12,622 -418 5 
62,309 62393 62,389 62,358 80 =35 
2,328 2.274 2.275 2,275 -53 l 
8,397 9,370 8,396 9,365 -l -5 
12,815 33.555 12,606 33,555 — 209 0 
11,288 12,008 14,248 11,986 —40 -2% 
66,172 65,309 66,021 65,298 -151 -1l 
506,128 535,340 502,561 534,106 — 3,567 —1,234 
PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT 103D CONG., IST {In millions of dollars} 

SESS., HOUSE ON-BUDGET SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR Budget 
FISCAL YEAR 1993 AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPT. authority Outlays 
21, 1993 k o 
{In millions of dollars) 3,322 H 
Budget au- EGS" 141 
ae CE ee ee T 

= IN PREVIOUS SESSIONS 


patine and other. spending 


legistation . i J 
Appropriation legi 732.061 743,943 
Ofsetting md 4 (240,524) (240,524) 
Total previously enacted 1,255,638 1,240,625 849,333 
ENACTED THIS SESSION 
CIA Voluntary Separation Incentive 
Act (Public Law 103-36) ......... 1 E Speen 
Unclaimed Deposits Amendments 
Act (Public Law 103-44) ... PAOLA bs 
BF Sone Supplemental (Public 
103-50) J 1,003 1,199. 
Tranter naval vessels to foreign 
countries (Public Law 103-54) (8) (8) 
Small Business Guaranteed Credit 
Enhancement Act i law 
l RERE A A TA (12) a3 . 
Total enacted this session 984 1,181 
Entitlements and Mandatories 
Budget resolution baseline esti- 
mates of appropriated entitle- 
ments and other mandatory 
programs not yet enacted! ...... (8,261) 1,130 
Total current level? ........ 1,248,361 1,242,935 
Total budget resolution .. 1,246,400 1.238.700 
Amount remaining: 
Se ia reso- 
owr: re lead aa Lama 
a 1,961 4.235 4,033 


1 includes changes to the baseline estimate for appropriated mandatories 
due to the followin; Soy rege Technical Correction to the Food Stamp Act 
(Public Law 102-265); Higher education amendments (Public Law 103-325); 
prevent annual food stamp price adjustment (Public Law 102-351); Veter- 
ans’ Compensation COLA Act (Public Law 102-510); preventive health 
amendments (Public Law 102-531); Veterans’ Benefits Act (Public Law 102— 
568); Veterans’ radiation exposure amendments (Public Law 102-578); and, 
Veterans’ Health Care Act (Public Law 102-585), 

7in accordance with the Budget Enforcement Act, the total does not in- 
clude the following in emergency funding. 


{in millions of dollars) 


Budget 
authority 


Note.—Amounts in parentheses are negative. Detail may not add due to 
rounding. 


COMMUNICATION FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
REGARDING CURRENT LEVELS 
OF SPENDING AND REVENUES 
FOR FISCAL YEARS 1994-98 


(Mr. SABO asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Committee on the Budget and pursuant to 
sections 302 and 311 of the Congressional 
Budget Act, | am submitting for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an updated report on 
the current levels of spending and revenues 
for fiscal year 1994 and for the 5-year period 
fiscal year 1994 through fiscal year 1998. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: To facilitate applica- 
tion of sections 302 and 311 of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act, I am transmitting an up- 
dated status report on the current leveis of 
spending and revenues for FY 1994 and for 
the five-year period FY 1994 through FY 1998. 

The term “current level" refers to the 
amount of spending and revenues estimated 
for each fiscal year based on laws enacted as 
of September 21, 1993. 

The first table in the report compares the 
current levels of total budget authority, out- 
lays, and revenues with the overall limits set 
in H. Con. Res. 64, the concurrent resolution 
on the budget for fiscal year 1994. This com- 
parison is needed to implement section 31l(a) 
of the Budget Act, which creates a point of 
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order against measures that would breach 
the budget resolution’s overall limits. The 
table does not show budget authority and 
outlays for years after FY 1994 because ap- 
propriations for those years will not be con- 
sidered until future sessions of Congress. 

The second table compares the current lev- 
els of budget authority, outlays, and new en- 
titlement authority for each direct spending 
committee with the ‘section 602(a)" alloca- 
tions made under H. Con. Res. 64 for FY 1994 
and for FY 1994 through FY 1998. This com- 
parison is needed to implement section 302(f) 
of the Budget Act, which creates a point of 
order against measures that would breach 
the section 602(a) allocation of new discre- 
tionary budget authority or new entitlement 
authority for the committee that reported 
the measure. It is also needed to implement 
section 311(b), which exempts committees 
that comply with their allocations from the 
point of order under section 311(a). The 602(a) 
allocations were printed in the Congressional 
Record for March 31, 1993 on pages H 1784-87. 

The third table compares the current lev- 
els of discretionary appropriations for FY 
1994 with the “section 602(b)"’ suballocations 
of discretionary budget authority and out- 
lays among Appropriations subcommittees. 
This comparison is also needed to implement 
section 302(f) of the Budget Act, since the 
point of order under that section also applies 
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to measures that would breach the applica- 
ble section 602(b) suballocation. The 602(b) 
suballocations were filed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee on May 27, 1993 (H. Rept. 
103-113). 
Sincerely, 
MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
Chairman. 

REPORT TO THE SPEAKER FROM THE COMMIT- 

TEE ON THE BUDGET ON THE STATUS OF THE 

FISCAL YEAR 1994 CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET 

ADOPTED IN HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 

TION 64 


REFLECTING ACTION COMPLETED AS OF SEPT. 21, 1993 


{On-budget amounts, in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year Fiscal years 
1994 1994-98 
Appropriate level (as set by H. Con. Res. 64): 

Budget authority 1,223,400 6,744,900 
Outlays ..... 1,218,300 6,629,300 
Revenues 5.500 5,153,400 

Current level: 
Budget authority 725,906 () 
Outlays ..... 917,099 g 
5.588 5,106,150 


Revenues 
Current level 
Budget authority 
Outlays ... 
Revenues 


1 Not applicable because annual appropriations acts for fiscal years 1995 
through 1998 will not be considered until future sessions of Congress. 
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BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Enactment of measures providing more 
than $497.494 billion in new budget authority 
for Fiscal Year 1994 (if not already included 
in the current level estimate) would cause 
Fiscal Year 1994 budget authority to exceed 
the appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


OUTLAYS 


Enactment of measures providing new 
budget or entitlement authority with Fiscal 
Year 1994 outlay effects of more than $301.201 
billion (if not already included in the current 
level estimate) would cause Fiscal Year 1994 
outlays to exceed the appropriate level set 
by H. Con. Res. 64. 


REVENUES 


Enactment of measures producing a reve- 
nue loss of more than $88 million in Fiscal 
Year 1994 (if not already included in the cur- 
rent level estimate) would cause Fiscal Year 
1994 revenues to fall below the appropriate 
level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


Enactment of any measure producing any 
net revenue loss for the period Fiscal Year 
1994 through Fiscal Year 1998 (if not already 
included in the current level estimate) would 
cause revenues for that period to fall below 
the appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a) 


House committee: 


Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs: 
Allocation ...... 
Current level 
DiTRIORRE, AOTROA EENE NE EA ROEE E PAEO es 3 


Distric of Columbia: 
Allocation ..... 
Current level 


Difterence 


Difference ... 


Energy and Commerce: 
Allocation .... 
Current level 


DAFSOROBCD: TININ PIPERITA IE EEE OEE 


Foreign Affairs: 


Government Operations: 
Allocation .. 


Allocation .... 
Current level 


P= A PEPI NIII SEAE ACOLAR TATEA 


[Fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 


1994 
Budget authority Outlays New os author- 
—65 -66 ~60 
Eá -106 -402 
s3 -40 —342 
-128 -128 aa 
-176 -16 Z180 
== -48 -52 
0 —338 0 
0 —498 0 
0 —160 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 118 
-150 —158 ~795 
= -158 -913 
0 —1700 —180 
2 — 2398 22 
2 — 698 222 
0 0 0 
at -6 =3 
ae -6 =r 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


-o 
-o 
oo 


oo 
co 
co 


1994-98 
Budget authority Outlays New — author- 
-275 -2127 888 
— 1880 = 1906 ~3054 
us 821 ~3942 
~ 2365 ~ 2357 -2357 
—2310 —2310 ~2357 
55 47 0 
0 -2792 0 
0 -2831 0 
0 =39 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 — 4048 
-150 —150 ~5180 
~ 150 -150 -1132 
— 1169 —8369 —7798 
~ 1159 — 11359 —7059 
10 — 2990 139 
-5 -5 $ 
-75 -75 -60 
-70 —70 ig 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
8 8 0 
8 8 0 
0 —472 0 
0 -345 0 
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DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a)—Continued 


[Fiscat years, in millions of dollars) 


Budget authority New — author- 


1994-98 


Budget authority 


Outlays New oer author- 


0 127 0 


Marchant Marine and Fisheries: 
Allocation ..... 


Post Otfice and Civil Service: 
Allocation ........ 
Current level .. 


Difference ........ 


Public Works and Transportation: 
Allocation ........ 
Current level... 


a ID E EA IAE ate Sasa shuns esse OENE O 


Science, Space, and Technology 
Allocation ... 


Veterans’ Affairs: 
Allocation .... 
Current level .. 


Ways and Means: 
Allocation .... 
Current level 


Difference ...... 


Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence: 


— 10606 


Allocation ......... 0 0 0 0 0 
Current level. 7 7 7 15 15 15 
Difference .. 7 15 15 15 


DISCRETIONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH SUBALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(b) 


Interior 
Labor, 
Legisla! 


Grand total o.com 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, September 22, 1993. 
Hon. MARTIN O. SABO, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to section 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, this let- 
ter and supporting detail provide an up-to- 
date tabulation of the on-budget current lev- 
els of new budget authority, estimated out- 
lays, and estimated revenues for fiscal year 


[in millions of dollars] 
Filed 602(b) suballocations—May 27, 1993 Current level Ditference 
Budget authority Outlays Budget authority Outlays Budget authority Outlays 
14,629 14.340 0 3,577 — 14,629 — 10,763 
22,963 23,156 20 6,369 ~ 22,949 ~ 16,787 
240,746 255,615 10 94,206 — 240,736 — 161,409 
700 698 0 0 ~700 — 698 
22,017 21,702 0 8,775 —22,017 — 12,927 
13,783 13,918 0 8,302 — 13,783 -5.616 
13,736 13,731 400 4.957 — 13,336 -8,774 
66.983 68,290 1716 38,062 — 65,267 — 30,228 
2,300 2.289 2.270 2,267 = -%2 
10,337 8,784 0 = 10,337 — 2,404 
13.134 34,739 0 22,784 — 13,134 ~ 11,955 
11319 11,522 0 2.740 ~11,319 —8,182 
68,311 69,973 720 40,472 -67.591 — 23,501 
500,946 538,757 5.136 238,891 - 495,828 — 299.866 
1994 in comparison with the appropriate lev- {In millions of dollars) 
els for those items contained in the 1994 Con- 
current Resolution on the Budget (H. Con. ` mua cae cant 
Res. 64), and is current through September rent leval Con. Res. pon 
21, 1993. A summary of this tabulation fol- 64) 
lows: Outlays... 917,099 1,218,300 —301,201 
[In millions of dollars) Revenues: 
905.588 905,500 +88 
Budget res- curent 5,106,150 5,153,400  — 47,250 
House cur- olution (H. bevel +/— 
rent level i gi i Since my last report, dated July 14, 1993, 
Congress approved and the President signed 
Budget authority .secsnrsenccmon 3 725,906 1,223,400 -49,4344 an act to transfer naval vessels to foreign 
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countries (P.L. 103-54), the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1993 (P.L. 103-66), an 
act extending chapter 12 of the bankruptcy 
code (P.L. 103-65), and the 1994 Legislative 
Branch appropriations bill (P.L. 103-69). Con- 
gress has also approved the National Service 
Trust Act (H.R. 2010). These actions changed 
the current level of budget authority, out- 
lays, and revenues. In addition, Congress ap- 
proved and the President signed the Emer- 
gency Supplemental for Flood Assistance 
(P.L. 103-75). Funds made available in this 
bill are designated emergencies and have no 
effect on the current level of budget author- 
ity, outlays, or revenues. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER. 


PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT 103D CONG. 1ST 
SESS. HOUSE ON-BUDGET SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPT. 
21, 1993 


[In millions of dollars] 
Budget au- 
thority 


ENACTED IN PREVIOUS SESSIONS 
Permanents and other spending 
legislation osoon: n 
Appropriation legislation .. 
Offsetting receipts ........... 


740,893 
183,477) 
557.415 


699,501 . 
241,770 . 
(183.477) 


757,794 


Total previously enacted 


Enacted this session— 
Appropriation legistation 


BBO MEE 10 
Legislative Branch (Public Law 
i R Scie someone ee yee 2.270 


Authorizing Legislation 


Authorize Construction of World 
War It Memorial {Public Law 
TEE n a cats EE 1 1 

CIA Voluntary Separation Incentive 
Act (Public Law 103-36) sisin 7 7 

Unclaimed Deposit Amendments 
Act (Public Law 103-44) „asee ccsessoccescrseenee 17 

Transfer Naval Vessels to Foreign 
Countries (Public Law 103-54) (3) (3) 

Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
= of 1993 (Public Law 103- 


Extending Chapter 12 of Bank- 
be Code (Public Law 103- 


(2,944) (5,478) 


PERN E IA t) 


Total enacted this session (659) (3,685) 


Pending Signature 


National Service Trust Act (H.R. 
7) 1 MOEREN SEI EE 20 12 Seen 


Entitlements and Mandatories 


Budget resolution baseline esti- 
mates of appropriated entitie- 
ments and other mandatory 
programs not yet enacted? _..... 


Total current level?¢ ....... 
Total budget resolution ... 


Amount remaining: 


169,130 


725,906 
1,223,400 


PERUR 497,494 


Over budget resolu- 
U iiaa aiiai aiaa 88 


‘Includes budget committee estimate of $2.4 billion in outlay savings tor 
FCC spectrum license fees. 

? Includes changes to the baseline estimate for appropriated mandatones 
due to enactment of Public Law 103-66. 

3in accordance with the budget Enforcement Act, the total does not in- 
clude the following in emergency funding: 


[in millions of dotiars} 
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[in millions of dollars} 


3,252 5,661 


“At the request of Committee staff. current level does not include scoring 
of section 601 of Public Law 102-391. 

ns in parentheses are negative. Detail may not add due to 
founding 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2295 


Mr. OBEY submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 2295) making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and 
making supplemental appropriations 
for such programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 103-267) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2295) “making appropriations for the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and making supplemental appro- 
priations for such programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1993, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 19, 22, 
23, 26, 27, 28, 30, 44, 48, 59, 60, 62, 65, 70, 72, 78, 
80, 81, 84, 86, 88, 95, 103, 107, 108, 109, 110, 113, 
114, 116, 117, 118, 119, and 121. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 7, 12, 13, 14, 18, 20, 21, 31, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 43, 45, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 61, 64, 66, 69, 71, 74, 75, 76, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided, That one quar- 
ter of such funds may be obligated only after 
April 1, 1994: Provided further, That one quarter 
of such funds may be obligated only after Sep- 
tember 1, 1994: Provided further, That no more 
than 21 days prior to the obligation of each such 
sum, the Secretary shall submit a certification to 
the Committees on Appropriations that the 
Bank has not approved any loans to Iran since 
October 1, 1993, or the President of the United 
States certifies that withholding of these funds 
is contrary to the national interest of the United 
States; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided, That such 
funds shall be made available to the Facility by 
the Secretary of the Treasury if the Secretary 
determines (and so reports to the Committees on 
Appropriations) that the Facility implementing 
agencies have: (1) established clear procedures 
ensuring public availability of documentary in- 
formation on all Facility projects and associated 
projects of the Facility implementing agencies; 
and (2) have developed or are in the process of 
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developing clear procedures ensuring that af- 
fected peoples in recipient countries are con- 
sulted on ail aspects of identification, prepara- 
tion, and implementation of Facility projects 
and associated projects of the Facility imple- 
menting agencies: Provided further, That in the 
event the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
made such determinations by September 30, 1994, 
funds appropriated under this heading for the 
GEF shall be transferred to the Agency for 
International Development and used for activi- 
ties associated with the GEF and the Global 
Warming Initiative; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall instruct the United 
States Executive Director to each of the inter- 
national financial institutions (IFIs) to use the 
voice and vote of the United States to urge that 
each of the IFIs establish an independent entity 
appointed by and reporting to the executive 
board, with the authority and functions of an 
inspector general; Provided further, That on or 
before March 31, 1994, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit a report to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations on the process being 
made towards establishing such entities: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall consult and work with appropriate 
international fora to establish and independent 
commission to review the operations and man- 
agement structure of the IFIs: Provided further, 
That the commission, which should be funded 
from the budgets of the IFIs, would be com- 
prised of members of various nationalities who 
are familiar with the management and oper- 
ations of the IFIs: Provided further, That on or 
before March 31, 1994, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit a report to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations on the progress being 
made towards establishing the commission; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided further, That of 
the funds appropriated under this heading that 
are made available for the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Fund (UNICEF), 75 per centum (less 
amounts withheld consistent with section 307 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 and section 
516 of this Act) shall be obligated and expended 
no later than thirty days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act and 25 per centum of which 
shall be expended within thirty days from the 
start of UNICEF's fourth quarter of operations 
for 1994; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 17, and agreed to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: : Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated under this 
heading that are made available to the United 
Nations Population Fund (UNFPA) shall be 
made available for activities in the People's Re- 
public of China: Provided further, That not 
more than $40,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
under this heading may be made available to 
the UNFPA: Provided further, That not more 
than one-half of this amount may be provided to 
UNFPA before March 1, 1994, and that no later 
than February 15, 1994, the Secretary of State 
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shall submit a report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations indicating the amount UNFPA is 
budgeting for the People’s Republic of China in 
1994: Provided further, That any amount 
UNFPA plans to spend in the People’s Republic 
of China in 1994 above $10,000,000, shall be de- 
ducted from the amount of funds provided to 
UNFPA after March 1, 1994: Provided further, 
That with respect to any funds appropriated 
under this heading that are made available to 
UNFPA, UNFPA shall be required to maintain 
such funds in a separate account and not com- 
mingle them with any other funds; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of ‘$2,000,000"' named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,000,000, and 

In lieu of $50,000,000" named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $25,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $501,760,000: Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated by title II of this Act 
may be obligated after March 31, 1994 unless the 
Administration has acted to implement those 
recommendations of the Report of the National 
Performance Review which can be accomplished 
without legislation and has submitted the nec- 
essary package of proposed legislation to accom- 
plish the following remaining recommendations: 

(1) reform of foreign assistance programs and 
rewriting of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 

(2) reform of the personnel systems of the 
Agency for International Development aimed at 
integrating the multiple personnel systems and 
reviewing benefits under each system, 

(3) lifting of some current Agency personnel 
restrictions and giving managers authority to 
manage staff resources more efficiently and ef- 
fectively, 

(4) reengineering of project and program man- 
agement processes to emphasize innovation, 
flezibility, beneficiary participation, pilot and 
erperimental programs, incentive systems linked 
to project and program performance, processes 
for continuing critical review and evaluation, 
and improved coordination systems with other 
donors, and 

(5) a planned reduction of a specific number 
of Agency missions during the nert three years, 
of which at least twelve shall be terminated dur- 
ing the first year. 

For additional erpenses only to carry out the 
provisions of section 667 related to termination 
or phasing down of overseas missions of the 
Agency of International Development and _relat- 
ed to improving the information and financial 
management systems and customer service of the 
Agency for International Development as rec- 
ommended by the Report of the National Per- 
formance Review, $3,000,000 to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That funds appro- 
priated by this paragraph may be made avail- 
able notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, shall not be transferred or utilized for any 
other purpose, and shall be in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such purposes; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided further, That 
commitments to guarantee loans under this 
heading may be entered into notwithstanding 
the second and third sentences of section 222(a) 
and, with regard to programs for Eastern Eu- 
rope and programs for the benefit of South Afri- 
cans disadvantaged by apartheid, section 223(j) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 32, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided further, That 
not less than $15,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading shall be made avail- 
able for Cyprus to be used only for scholarships, 
bicommunal projects, and measures aimed at the 
reunification of the island and designed to re- 
duce tensions, and promote peace and coopera- 
tion between the two communities on Cyprus; 
and the Senate agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 33: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 33, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of ‘‘$19,600,000,"" insert: up to 
$19,600,000, ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 34; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 34, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $390,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $3,149,279,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

After the words ‘necessary appropria- 
tions” in said amendment, insert: ; Provided 
further, That pursuant to the tenth replenish- 
ment of the resources of the International De- 
velopment Association, $2,500,000,000 is author- 
ized, to be appropriated; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 67, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: and up to $20,000,000 may 
be made available for stockpiles in Thailand; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 68, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 

RESCISSIONS 

Sec. 545. (a). Of the unerpended balances of 

funds (including earmarked funds) made avail- 
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able for fiscal years 1987 through 1993 to carry 
out the provisions of chapter 4 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, $203,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

(b) Of the unerpended balances of funds (in- 
cluding earmarked funds) appropriated for fis- 
cal year 1993 and prior fiscal years to carry out 
the provisions of sections of sections 103 through 
106 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
$5,100,000 are rescinded. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of *$10,000,000" named in said 
amendment, insert: $6,000,000, and 

In lieu of “$5,000,000” named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $3,000,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 77, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 

Sec. 555. The authority of section 519 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
may be used in fiscal year 1994 to provide non- 
lethal excess defense articles to countries for 
which United States foreign assistance has been 
requested and for which receipt of such articles 
was separately justified for the fiscal year, 
without regard to the restrictions in subsection 
(a) of section 519. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec, 557. named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 556. ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec. 560." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 557. ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “SEC. 561.’" named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 558.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of SEC. 563." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 559.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 87, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 

OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

Sec. 560. (a) Funds appropriated by this Act 
under the heading ‘'Assistance for the New 
Independent States of the Former Soviet 
Union", and funds appropriated by the Supple- 
mental Appropriations for the New Independent 
States of the Former Soviet Union Act, 1993, 
should be allocated for economic assistance and 
for related programs as follows: 

(1) $893,820,000 for the purpose of private sec- 
tor development, including through the support 
of bilateral and multilateral enterprise funds, 
technical assistance and training, agribusiness 
programs and agricultural credit, financing and 
technical assistance for small and medium pri- 
vate enterprises, and privatization efforts. 

(2) $125,000,000 for the purpose of a special 
privatization and restructuring fund: Provided, 
That the United States’ contribution for such 
fund shall not exceed one-quarter of the aggre- 
gate amount being made available for such fund 
by all countries. 

(3) $185,000,000 for the purpose of enhancing 
trade with and investment in the New Independ- 
ent States of the former Soviet Union, including 
through energy and environment commodity im- 
port assistance, costs of loans and loan guaran- 
tees and the provision of trade and investment 
technical assistance. 

(4) $295,000,000 for the purpose of enhancing 
democratic initiatives, including through the 
support of a comprehensive program of ex- 
changes and training, assistance designed to 
foster.the rule of law, and encouragement of 
independent media. ° 

(5) $190,000,000 for the purpose of supporting 
troop withdrawal, including through the sup- 
port of an officer resettlement program, and 
technical assistance for the housing sector, 

(6) $285,000,000 for the purpose of supporting 
the energy and environment sectors, including 
such programs as nuclear reactor safety, and 
technical assistance to foster the efficiency and 
privatization of the energy sector and making 
that sector more environmentally responsible. 

(7) $239,000,000 for humanitarian assistance 
purposes, including to provide vaccines and 
medicines for vulnerable populations, to assist 
in the establishment of a sustainable pharma- 
ceutical industry, to provide food assistance, 
and to meet other urgent humanitarian needs. 

(b) With respect to funds allocated under sub- 
section (a) of this section, notifications provided 
under section 515 of this Act shall reflect the 
categories listed in subsection (a); Provided, 
That the Committees on Appropriations shall be 
consulted with respect to the submission of noti- 
fications which would cause any category to er- 
ceed the allocation reflected in subsection (a). 

(c) Funds made available in this Act for as- 
sistance to the New Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union shall be provided to the 
mazimum ertent feasible through the private 
sector, including private voluntary organiza- 
tions and nongovernmental organizations func- 
tioning in the New Independent States. 

(d) Of the funds appropriated by this or any 
other Act, not less than $300,000,000 should be 
made available for Ukraine, 

(e) None of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be transferred to the Government of Rus- 
sia— 

(1) unless that Government is making progress 
in implementing comprehensive economic re- 
forms based on market principles, private own- 
ership, negotiating repayment of commercial 
debt, respect for commercial contracts, and equi- 
table treatment of foreign private investment; 
and 

(2) if that Government applies or transfers 
United States assistance to any entity for the 
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purpose of expropriating or seizing ownership or 
control of assets, investments, or ventures. 

(f) Funds may be furnished without regard to 
subsection (e) if the President determines that to 
do so is in the national interest. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by sald 
amendment, insert: 

(g) None of the funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be made available to any government of 
the New Independent States of the former Soviet 
Union if that government directs any action in 
violation of the territorial integrity or national 
sovereignty of any other New Independent 
State, such as those violations included in Prin- 
ciple Siz of the Helsinki Final Act: Provided, 
That such funds may be made available without 
regard to the restriction in this subsection if the 
President determines that to do so is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States: Provided 
further, That the restriction of this subsection 
shall not apply to the use of such funds for the 
provision of assistance for purposes of humani- 
tarian, disaster and refuge relief: Provided fur- 
ther, That thirty days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and then annually thereafter, 
the Secretary of State shall report to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations on steps taken by the 
governments of the New Independent States 
concerning violations referred to in this sub- 
section: Provided further, That in preparing this 
report the Secretary shall consult with the Unit- 
ed States Representative to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

(h) None of the funds appropriated by this Act 
for the New Independent States of the former 
Soviet Union shall be made available for any 
state to enhance its military capability: Pro- 
vided, That this restriction does not apply to de- 
militarization, defense conversion or non-pro- 
liferation programs, or programs conducted 
under subsection (a)(5) of this section. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 90, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec. 566." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: Sec. 561.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 91, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “SEC. 567.” named in said amend- 
ment, insert: Sec. 562.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec. 568.” named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 563.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 93, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 
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In lieu of “SEC. 569.” named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 564., and 

In lieu of ‘$50,000,000 shall” named in said 
amendment, insert: up to $50,000,000 should; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 94, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE FOR ARMENIA 

SEC. 565. Of the funds appropriated by titles 
II and VI of this Act (1) to carry out the provi- 
sions of chapter 1 of part I and chapter 4 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, and (2) 
under the headings ‘‘Assistance for the New 
Independent States of the Former Soviet Union” 
and “Operations and Maintenance, Defense 
Agencies"’, $18,000,000 should be made available 
for urgent humanitarian assistance for Arme- 
nia.; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 96, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of ‘Sec. 572." named in said amend- 
ment, insert; SEC. 566.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec. 573." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: Sec. 567.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 98, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec. 574." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 568.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 99, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “SEC. 575." named In said amend- 
ment, insert: Sec. 569.; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 100, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

SPECIAL DEBT RELIEF FOR THE POOREST 

Sec. 570. (a)(1) AUTHORITY TO REDUCE 
DEBT.—The President may reduce amounts 
owed to the United States (or any agency of the 
United States) by an eligible country as a result 
of— 

(A) guarantees issued under sections 221 and 
222 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; or 

(B) credits extended or guarantees issued 
under the Arms Export Control Act. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) The authority provided by paragraph (1) 
may be erercised only to implement multilateral 
official debt relief and referendum agreements, 
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commonly referred to as ‘‘Paris Club Agreed 
Minutes”. 

(B) The authority provided by paragraph (1) 
may be exercised only in such amounts or to 
such extent as is provided in advance by appro- 
priations Acts. 

(C) The authority provided by paragraph (1) 
may be exercised only with respect to countries 
with heavy debt burdens that are eligible to bor- 
row from the International Development Asso- 
ciation, but not from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, commonly re- 
ferred to as “IDA-only" countries. 

(3) CONDITIONS.—The authority provided by 
paragraph (1) may be exercised only with re- 
spect to a country whose government— 

(A) does not have an excessive level of mili- 
tary erpenditures; 

(B) has not repeatedly provided support for 
acts of international terrorism; 

(C) is not failing to cooperate on international 
narcotics control matters; and 

(D) (including its military or other security 
forces) does not engage in a consistent pattern 
of gross violations of internationally recognized 
human rights. 

(4) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—The authority 
provided by paragraph (1) may be used only 
with regard to funds appropriated by this Act 
under the heading ‘‘Debt Restructuring"’. 

(5) CERTAIN PROHIBITIONS INAPPLICABLE.—A 
reduction of debt pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall not be considered assistance for purposes 
of any provision of law limiting assistance to a 
country. 

(b) SPECIAL DEBT RELIEF FOR THE POOREST, 
MOST HEAVILY INDEBTED COUNTRIES.—The Er- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635- 
635i-3) is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 11, SPECIAL DEBT RELIEF FOR THE 
POOREST, MOST HEAVILY INDEBTED COUNTRIES. 

(a) DEBT REDUCTION AUTHORITY.—The 
President may reduce amounts of principle and 
interest owed by any eligible country to the 
Bank as a result of loans or guarantees made 
under this Act. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

(1) TYPES OF DEBT REDUCTION.—The author- 
ity provided by subsection (a) may be ezercised 
only to implement multilateral agreements to re- 
duce the burden of official bilateral debt as set 
forth in the minutes of the so-called ‘Paris Club’ 
(also known as ‘Paris Club Agreed Minutes’). 

(2) ELIGIBLE COUNTRIES.— 

“(A) DEFINITION.—As used in subsection (a), 
the term “eligible country” means any country 
that— 

“(i) has excessively burdensome erternal debt; 

““ii) is eligible to borrow from the Inter- 
national Development Association; and 

(tit) is not eligible to borrow from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

“(B) DETERMINATIONS.—Subject to subpara- 
graph (A), the President may determine whether 
a country is an eligible country for purposes of 
subsection (a). 

“(c) CONDITIONS.—The authority provided by 
this section may be exercised only with respect 
to a country whose government— 

“(1) does not have an excessive level of mili- 
tary expenditures; 

“(2) has not repeatedly provided support for 
acts of international terrorism; 

“(3) is not failing to cooperate on inter- 
national narcotics control matters; and 

(4) (including its military or other security 
forces) does not engage in a consistent pattern 
of gross violations of internationally recognized 
human rights. 

“(d) APPROPRIATIONS.—The authority pro- 
vided by subsection (a) may be erercised only in 
such amounts or to such extent as is provided in 
advance in appropriations Acts.”’. 
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(c) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that the President should seriously 
consider requesting debt reduction funds suffi- 
cient to provide debt reduction to eligible coun- 
tries in accordance with the so-called “Trinidad 
Terms”. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 101, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of ‘SEC. 577.” named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 571. ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 102, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING DIRECT 
COMMERCIAL SALES POLICY 
SEC. 572. The Secretary of Defense shall not 


implement changes in longstanding policy al-. 


lowing use of Foreign Military Financing for di- 
rect commercial sales unless and until all parties 
affected by any such changes have been fully 
consulted and given opportunity for input into 
any such policy changes. 

In this process the Secretary of Defense shall 
also consult with the Committees on Appropria- 
tions, the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committees on Armed Services, and the relevant 
agencies or departments of the Executive 
Branch. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 104, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of "Sec. 580." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 573. and 

In lieu of subsection (c) of said amend- 
ment, insert: 

(c) Whenever the waiver of subsection (b) is 
exercised, the President shall submit to the ap- 
propriate congressional committees a report with 
respect to the furnishing of such assistance. 
Any such report shall include a detailed erpla- 
nation of the assistance to be provided, includ- 
ing the estimated dollar amount of such assist- 
ance, and an erplanation of how the assistance 
furthers United States national interests. And 
the Senate agree to the Same. 

Amendment numbered 105: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 105, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

WITHHOLDING OF ASSISTANCE FOR PARKING FINES 
z OWED BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

SEC. 574. (a) IN GENERAL.—Of the funds made 
available for a foreign country under part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, an amount 
equivalent to 110 percent of the total unpaid 
fully adjudicated parking fines and penalties 
owed to the District of Columbia by such coun- 
try as of the date of enactment of this Act shall 
be withheld from obligation for such country 
until the Secretary of State certifies and reports 
in writing to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees that such fines and penalties are fully 
paid to the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 
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(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term “appropriate congressional commit- 
tees" means the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 106, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lien of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

UKRAINE/RUSSIA STABILIZATION PARTNERSHIPS 

SEC. 575. Of the funds appropriated by this 
Act under the headings ‘‘Assistance for the New 
Independent States of the Former Soviet Union" 
and ‘Operations and Maintenance, Defense 
Agencies”, and allocated under section 560(a) 
paragraphs (1) and (6), $35,000,000 should be 
made available for a program of cooperation be- 
tween scientific and engineering institutes in 
the New Independent States of the Former So- 
viet Union and national laboratories and other 
qualified academic institutions in the United 
States designed to stabilize the technology base 
in the cooperating states as each strives to con- 
vert defense industries to civilian applications; 
Provided, That priority be assigned to programs 
in support of international agreements that pre- 
vent and reduce proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction: Provided further, That the 
President may enter into agreements involving 
private United States industry that include cost 
share arrangements where feasible: Provided 
further, That the President may participate in 
programs that enhance the safety of power reac- 
tors: Provided further, That the intellectual 
property rights of all parties to a program of co- 
operation be protected: Provided further, That 
funds made available by this section may be re- 
allocated in accordance with the authority of 
section 560(b) of this Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 111, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

RUSSIAN ASSISTANCE TO CUBA 

Sec. 576. Of the funds appropriated by this 
Act under the headings ‘‘Assistance for the New 
Independent States of the Former Soviet Union” 
and “Operations and Maintenance, Defense 
Agencies", $380,000,000 shall not be available for 
obligation for Russia unless the President cer- 
tifies on April 1, 1994, that the government of 
Russia has not provided assistance to Cuba dur- 
ing the preceding 18 months: Provided, That 
funds may be furnished without regard to the 
provisions of this section if the President deter- 
mines that to do so is in the national interest. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to he amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 112, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of “Sec. 588.” named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 577. ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: : 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 115, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Retain the matter proposed in said amend- 
ment, amended as follows: 
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In lieu of “SEC. 591." named in said amend- 
ment, insert: SEC. 578. , and 

In lieu of “January 1, 1994,” in subsection 
(a) of said amendment, insert: February 15, 
1994. , and 

In lieu of January 1, 1994," in subsection 
(b) of said amendment, insert: February 15, 
1994, ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 120, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

RUSSIAN REFORM 

Sec. 579. (a) Findings —The Congress finds 
that— 

(1) President Yeltsin has consistently tried to 
push forward economic and political reform: 

(2) President Yeltsin was given a mandate by 
the Russian people to hold elections and con- 
tinue the process of economic reform: 

(3) Boris Yeltsin is the first and only popu- 
larly elected president of Russia, and the par- 
liament of Russia is a holdover from the Soviet 
regime; 

(4) the conservative parliament has consist- 
ently impeded political and economic progress in 
Russia; 

(5) slow progress on economic reform has 
prompted the IMF to review its disbursement of 
Russia's second tranche from the Systemic 
Transformation Facility; 

(6) political and economic reform has been im- 
peded by the actions of the hardline parliament; 
and 

(7) corruption is rampant and is impeding eco- 
nomic and political reform and must be vigor- 
ously and effectively combated. 

(b) Sense of the Congress.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) the Congress supports President Yeltsin in 
his effort to continue the reform process in Rus- 
sia, including his call for new parliamentary 
elections consistent with the results of the April 
25, 1993 referendum; and 

(2) further United States Government eco- 
nomic assistance should be provided in accord- 
ance with President Yeltsin's call for and hold- 
ing of free, fair, and democratic parliamentary 
elections. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two House on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2295) 
making appropriations for Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1994, and making supplemental appropria- 
tions for such programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993 and for other pur- 
poses submit the following joint statement 
to the House and Senate in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
managers and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

TITLE I—MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC AS- 
SISTANCE FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 

FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $55,821,000 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$27,910,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees’ agreement on the reduction 
in paid-in and callable capital funds for the 
World Bank directly reflects a reduction of 
the amount of funds that the World Bank has 
lent to Iran during 1993. The reduction also 
reflects the conferees’ strong belief that ad- 
ditional progress needs to be made by the 
World Bank in promulgating and implement- 
ing environmental reforms. 

Amendment No. 2: Inserts language per- 
mitting the Secretary of Treasury to obli- 
gate 1) one-half of the funds made available 
for paid-in capital of the World Bank on Oc- 
tober 1, 1993, 2) one-quarter of the funds after 
April 1, 1994, and 3) one-quarter of the funds 
after September 1, 1994. Not more than twen- 
ty-one days prior to the April and September 
obligations, the Secretary of the Treasury 
must submit a certification that the World 
Bank has approved no loans to Iran since Oc- 
tober 1, 1993 or the President must certify 
that withholding of the funds is contrary to 
the national interest 

Amendment No. 3: Inserts language condi- 
tioning funds for the Global Environment 
Facility. The conferees agree that the Sec- 
retary of Treasury is to consult with the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress prior to 
obligation of funds to the Global Environ- 
ment Facility. 

The conferees continue to believe that the 
GEF must establish procedures ensuring 
public availability of information on GEF 
projects and associated projects of the GEF 
implementing agencies. Without broad, 
timely access to technical information, the 
public is unable to have meaningful input re- 
garding GEF activities. The Conferees also 
believe that the participation of affected 
peoples in the identification, preparations, 
and implementation of GEF projects is es- 
sential. 

The conferees are concerned that the 
World Bank’s new information disclosure 
policy, as written, does not provide adequate 
public access to relevant technical docu- 
ments. The conferees are also concerned that 
existing procedures do not adequately ensure 
public participation throughout the project 
cycle. The conferees recognize that the 
World Bank is making efforts to address 
these problems, and that the sufficiency of 
the Bank's procedures on information disclo- 
sure and public participation will depend,in 
part, on the manner in which they are imple- 
mented. 

Amendment No. 4: Permits subscription for 
callable capital portion of the United States 
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share of increases in the capital stock of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development totalling $1,804,979,000, as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $902,439,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: The conferees strongly 
support the international financial institu- 
tions and recognize their continuing con- 
tribution to world stability and economic 
and political development. Because of this 
strong commitment, because these institu- 
tions are facing unprecedented challenges, 
and because growing public criticism has re- 
sulted in declining political support for the 
IFIs in the United States and elsewhere, the 
conferees believe that it is imperative that 
IFIs undergo a thorough review of their oper- 
ations and procedures. 

The most public criticisms have focused on 
containing executive travel, pay and benefit 
excesses, and office building construction 
and maintenance costs. These criticisms 
have created an image of IFI employees en- 
joying exceptionally generous salaries and 
prerequisites while in the employ of institu- 
tions funded with public monies, even while 
poverty and misery in the countries they are 
supposed to be helping worsen. This image is 
not one that will sustain support for the IF Is 
in the United States Congress in future 
years. 

Of even greater concern to the conferees is 
the apparent declining quality of the loan 
portfolios of at least several of the IFIs. The 
conferees find the reported institutional em- 
phasis on "moving money” as opposed to 
quality implementation of projects to be to- 
tally inappropriate. The conferees believe 
that program and project quality, including 
compliance with loan conditionality, could 
be enhanced by shifting a significant number 
of personnel of these institutions into the 
field to work closely with recipient govern- 
ments and local peoples. A reverse “brain 
drain" should have many benefits. The con- 
ferees also are concerned about the capacity 
of the executive boards to provide oversight 
and direction, and about the ability of the 
office of the president to run these institu- 
tions rather than being captured by en- 
trenched bureaucracies, 

Therefore, in order to stop waste, fraud 
and abuse, identify improvements in econ- 
omy and efficiency, and thereby prevent fur- 
ther erosion of public support for the IFIs, 
the conferees believe that each IFI should 
immediately establish an independent entity 
with the authority and functions of an in- 
spector general. The conferees are aware 
that the World Bank currently has an Oper- 
ations Evaluation Department, and Internal 
Auditor, and recently announced the cre- 
ation of an independent inspection panel. 
However, none of these appears to have the 
full authority and functions of an inspector 
general. The conferees believe that the au- 
thority and functions of one or more of these 
entities should be expanded, or a new entity 
created, to review the performance of the in- 
stitution in achieving the goals and objec- 
tives as set forth in the institution's own 
policy guidelines; provide recommendations 
for improving the economy, efficiency, and 
effectiveness of operational programs; and 
detect and prevent waste, fraud and abuse in 
programs and functions. Such an entity 
should be established for each IFI. The Con- 
ferees have instructed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pursue this matter within each 
IFI and to submit a report on progress being 
made. 

Furthermore, if the IFIs are to perform ef- 
fectively as the engines of economic growth 
in the developing countries, substantial re- 
forms will be required. In order to develop a 
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reform agenda, an independent review of IFI 
operations and management is urgently 
needed. The conferees have instructed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to consult and 
work with appropriate international fora, to 
establish an independent commission to ex- 
amine and report on operations and manage- 
ment within the IFIs. The administrative 
and other costs of the commission, which 
should be comprised of members of various 
nationalities supported by staff, would be 
paid with funds from the budgets of each of 
the IFIs. At a minimum, the commission 
should examine and consider, for each IFI, 
the following: 

—Substantial decentralization of IFI per- 
sonnel and activities to the countries to 
which loans are made; 

—Current administrative policies and cost 
structures, including those related to 
salaries, benefits, travel expenses, build- 
ing and building maintenance costs; 

—Changes in structure, terms and proce- 
dures that would strengthen the ability 
of the executive boards to monitor policy 
and program results and to hold the 
managers of these institutions account- 
able for the same, including the addition 
of secretariats to assist the executive 
boards; 

—Changes in staffing and procedures which 
would strengthen the office of the presi- 
dency of these institutions in setting pol- 
icy, program and administrative direc- 
tion and in ensuring proper implementa- 
tion of such direction. 

In conducting this review, the commission 
should consult with the executive directors 
and managements of the IFT's, in addition to 
donor and recipient governments and non- 
governmental organizations. The commis- 
sion should report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the executive boards of 
each IFI. The Conferees have instructed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to submit a report 
on progress being made toward establishing 
the commission. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Amendment No. 6: Appropriates 
$1,024,332,000 for the International Develop- 
ment Association proposed by the House in- 
stead of $957,142,857 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 7; Deletes House language 
making monies provided for International 
Development Association subject to author- 
ization. 

Amendment No. 8: Deletes Senate language 
calling for an inspector general in the Inter- 
national Development Association. The in- 
spector general issue is included in Amend- 
ment No. 5. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $35,761,500 
for the International Finance Corporation 
proposed by the House instead of $17,880,750 
as proposed by the Senate. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE ENTERPRISE FOR THE 

AMERICAS MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $75,000,000 
for the United States contribution to the 
Multilateral Investment Fund as proposed by 
the House instead of $50,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $13,026,366 
for the paid-in capital of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank as proposed by the House instead 
of $2,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
Amendment No. 12: Deletes House lan- 
guage making the funds for the Fund subject 
to authorization. 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 
Amendment No. 13: Appropriates 
$135,000,000 for the United States contribu- 
tion to the African Development Fund as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $132,300,000 
as proposed by the House. 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


Amendment No. 14: Appropriates 
$360,628,000 for the International Organiza- 
tions and Programs as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $339,500,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

UNICEF 

Amendment No. 15: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage earmarking funds for UNICEF. The 
conferees recommend and expect that 
$100,000,000 will be provided for UNICEF in 
fiscal year 1994. The Conferees believe that 
the United Nations Children’s Fund contin- 
ues to be one of the highest priorities in the 
foreign assistance program. Few other pro- 
grams have such widespread and bipartisan 
support both in Congress and with the Amer- 
ican people. 

Given this support, the conferees welcome 
the Administration's request level of 
$100,000,000 for UNICEF in fiscal year 1994. As 
UNICEF'S role expands in addressing crisis 
situations throughout the world, the con- 
ferees urge that future budget requests re- 
flect that reality. 

The conferees also include bill language 
that requires disbursement of UNICEF funds 
on a specific timetable. 

WORLD FOOD PROGRAM 

Amendment No. 16: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage earmarking funds for the World Food 
Program. The conferees urge AID to make 
every effort to provide $3,000,000 for the 
World Food Program in fiscal year 1994. The 
conferees recognize that the World Food Pro- 
gram plays an essential role in providing 
food and other aid to the neediest people in 
the world. The World Food Program faces 
unprecedented demands for food aid and 
emergency humanitarian assistance in con- 
flict zones, particularly in the former Yugo- 
slavia and sub-Saharan Africa. 

UNFPA 

Amendment No. 17: Insert language requir- 
ing that no funds made available for a U.S. 
contribution to the United Nations Popu- 
lation Fund (UNFPA) may be used for activi- 
ties in China. The conferees also recommend 
that no more than $40,000,000 be made avail- 
able to the UNFPA in fiscal year 1994. This 
represents a $10,000,000 reduction from the 
$50,000,000 requested by the President and 
recommended in the Senate report, and 1s 
equal to the amount the conferees believe 
UNFPA plans to spend in the People’s Re- 
public of China in 1994. 

The conferees have further required that 
not more than one-half of these funds may be 
provided to UNFPA before March 1, 1994, and 
that no later than February 15, 1994, the Sec- 
retary of State is to provide to the Appro- 
priations Committees a report indicating the 
amount UNFPA is budgeting for China in 
1994. Any amount UNFPA plans to spend in 
China above $10,000,000 shall be deducted 
from the amount of funds provided to 
UNFPA after March 1, 1994. 

In addition, none of the funds made avail- 
able to UNFPA may be used in China, and 


any funds made available to UNFPA must be ` 
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maintained in a separate account and not 

commingled with any other funds. 

TITLE I—BILATERAL ECONOMIC AS- 
SISTANCE FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FUND 

Amendment No. 18: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which permits funds 
provided under the Development Assistance 
Fund to be available for obligation for two 
years, The conferees agree that this author- 
ity will not be continued in the future if the 
extended obligation authority results in 
delays in program implementation. 

The conferees urge AID to consider funding 
requests from the Hadassah Medical Organi- 
zation. Hadassah uses grants to purchase 
American medical equipment and technology 
for use in its programs in areas of the world 
that are in need. 

The conferees agree that programs such as 
the University Development Linkages 
Project (UDLP) are a valuable tool to 
strengthen development cooperation among 
United States institutions of higher edu- 
cation and those in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development's partner countries. 
The conferees urge support for this program 
which would enable continuation of ongoing 
programs as well as new cooperative agree- 
ments to be awarded in fiscal year 1994. 

COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Amendment No. 19: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage earmarking funds for various projects. 
The Conferees recommend that $10,000,000 be 
made available for cooperative projects 
among the United States, Israel, and devel- 
oping countries. Of these funds $5,000,000 
should be used for the Cooperative Develop- 
ment Program, $2,500,000 for cooperative re- 
search projects, and $2,500,000 for cooperative 
projects among the United States and Israel 
and the countries of Eastern Europe, the 
Baltic states, and the NIS. 

POPULATION, DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 20: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which permits funds 
provided under the Population account to be 
available for two years. The conferees agree 
that this authority will not be continued in 
the future if the extended obligation author- 
ity results in delays in the program. 

DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR AFRICA 


Amendment No, 21: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which provides a waiver 
for activities supported by the Southern Af- 
rica Development Community. 

WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 22: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage earmarking funds for Women in Devel- 
opment. The conferees recognize that the 
full participation of women in, and the full 
contribution of women to, the development 
process are essential to achieving economic 
growth, a higher quality of life, and sustain- 
able development in developing countries. 
The conferees believe that AID should ex- 
pand its efforts to achieve these goals. The 
conferees therefore recommend and intend 
that $11,000,000 of development assistance 
funds, in addition to funds otherwise made 
available for such purposes, be used to en- 
courage and promote the participation and 
integration of women as equal partners in 
the development process in developing coun- 
tries. Of these funds, $6,000,000 should be 
made available as matching funds to support 
activities of AID'’s field missions to integrate 
women into their programs. AID should seek 
to ensure that country strategies, projects, 
and programs are designed so the percentage 
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of women participants will be demonstrably 
increased. 
INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates 
$145,985,000 as proposed by the House instead 
of $48,965,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees agree that the House level of fund- 
ing will be needed to meet disaster related 
problems in the former Yugoslavia, Somalia 
and other situations in Africa, and around 
the world. 

MICRO AND SMALL ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $1,000,000 
for the Micro and Small Enterprise Develop- 
ment Program Account, instead of $2,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The House did not 
include any language for the Micro and 
Small Enterprise Development Program, 

The Amendment also provides a limitation 
of $25,000,000 for loan guarantees for this pro- 
gram, instead of $50,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conferees agree that the Administra- 
tion is to provide notification to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations prior to obliga- 
tion of funds for the Micro and Small Enter- 
prise Development Program. 

OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates 
$501,760,000 for Operating Expenses of the 
Agency for International Development as 
proposed by the House instead of $494,080.000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees insert language prohibiting 
the obligation of funds in title II of the bill 
after March 31, 1994 unless the Administra- 
tion has acted to implement those rec- 
ommendations of the Report of the National 
Performance Review which can be accom- 
plished without legislation and has submit- 
ted the necessary package of proposed legis- 
lation to accomplish the remaining rec- 
ommendations. These are: 

1. Reform of foreign assistance programs 
and rewriting of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. 

2. Reform of the personnel systems of the 
Agency for International Development 
aimed at integrating the multiple personnel 
systems and reviewing benefits under each 
system. 

3. Lifting of some current Agency for 
International Development personnel re- 
strictions and giving managers authority to 
manage staff resources more efficiently and 
effectively. 

4. Reengineering of project and program 
management processes to emphasize innova- 
tion, flexibility, beneficiary participation, 
pilot and experimental programs, incentive 
systems linked to project and program per- 
formance, processes for continuing critical 
review and evaluation, and improved coordi- 
nation systems with other donors. 

5. A planned reduction of a specific number 
of Agency for International Development 
missions during the next three years, of 
which at least twelve are to be terminated 
during the first year. 

The provision also appropriates an addi- 
tional $3,000,000 to carry out functions relat- 
ed to the termination or phasing down of 
overseas missions for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. The funding is also 
intended to provide resources for improving 
the information and financial management 
systems and customer service of the Agency 
for International Development. The funding 
has been provided in order to help implement 
the recommendations in the Report of the 
National Performance Review. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICE OF IN- 
SPECTOR GENERAL 
Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $39,118,000 

for Operating Expenses of the Agency for 

International Development Office of Inspec- 

tor General as proposed by the House instead 

of $38,518,940 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate relating to prohibitions 
on relocating overseas regional offices and 
authorized position floors. 

HOUSING GUARANTY PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

Amendment No. 28: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage which allows funds provided in the bill 
for the Housing Guaranty Program to be 
used to subsidize loan principal and interest. 

Amendment No. 29: Inserts language ex- 
tending for one year the authorization for 
the Housing Guaranty Program. The provi- 
sion also waives the program ceiling, and 
median income requirements for housing 
programs in Eastern Europe, and South Afri- 
ca, 

ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
FUNDING LEVEL 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates 
$2,364,562,000 for the Economic Support Fund 
as proposed by the House instead of 
$2,280,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

WEST BANK/GAZA 

The conferees are encouraged by the com- 
mitments made on September 9, 1993 as well 
as the declaration of principles signed on 
September 13, 1993 regarding Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 

The conferees understand that additional 
levels of assistance for the West Bank and 
Gaza may be necessary to help implement 
these undertakings. The conferees note that 
an international donors conference will be 
held to discuss assistance for the West Bank 
and Gaza. It is expected that European coun- 
tries, Japan, the Gulf states, the World Bank 
and others will provide most of the financing 
required. 

This year both the House and Senate have 
indicated strong support for the $25,000,000 in 
Economic Support Funds requested by the 
Administration for the West Bank and Gaza. 
The conferees have provided the higher level 
of funding in conference for the Economic 
Support Fund account and expect that this 
could be used to provide additional funding 
to assist Palestinians in support of the peace 
process underway. 

JORDAN 

The conferees recognize the critical role 
Jordan plays in the Middle East peace proc- 
ess. At the same time, the Jordanian record 
of compliance with United Nations sanctions 
has been of concern in the past, but has im- 
proved progressively. The President is re- 
quested to continue monitoring Jordan's 
record in this regard and to continue to con- 
sult with the Congress on Jordan’s efforts to 
comply with United Nations sanctions, any 
activities of concern, and U.S. efforts to en- 
sure improved compliance on the part of Jor- 
dan. 

ISRAEL AND EGYPT 

Amendment No. 31: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage earmarking $1,200,000,000 for Israel and 
$815,000,000 for Egypt. The conferees also 
agree to include language requiring early 
disbursal on a grant basis for Israel, and a 
requirement that $200,000,000 be provided to 
Egypt as a Commodity Import Program. 

CYPRUS/MIDDLE EAST REGIONAL COOPERATION 

PROGRAM 

Amendment No, 32: Inserts language ear- 

marking $15,000,000 in Economic Support 
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Funds for Cyprus for scholarships, 
bicommunal projects, and measures aimed at 
the reunification of the island and designed 
to reduce tensions and promote peace and co- 
operation between the two communities in 
Cyprus. This is the same amount requested 
by the administration for fiscal year 1994, 
and the same amount recommended by both 
the Senate and House. 

The conferees recommend that $7,000,000 in 
Economic Support Funds be provided for the 
Middle East Regional Cooperation Program. 
This program complements the ongoing Mid- 
dle East multilateral peace talks on regional 
issues such as water, the environment, and 
economic cooperation. The conferees believe 
the recent progress towards peace between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors makes this pro- 
gram particularly relevant. It can help dem- 
onstrate that peaceful cooperation can yield 
tangible benefits for all involved. 

INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR IRELAND 

Amendment No. 33: Restores language 
stricken by the Senate and appropriates up 
to $19,600,000 for the International Fund for 
Treland. 

ASSISTANCE FOR EASTERN EUROPE AND THE 

BALTIC STATES 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates 
$390,000,000 for assistance for Eastern Europe 
and the Baltic States instead of $400,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $380,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees recommend that develop- 
ment assistance and SEED Act funds be 
made available for humanitarian assistance 
and for technical training in Albania, includ- 
ing activities in agriculture and in health. 
The conferees, in providing funding for grad- 
uate students from the former Soviet Union, 
also recommend $3,000,000 for the extension 
of similar activities in the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. In particular, 
the conferees recommend implementation of 
a program modelled after the Muskie Fellow- 
ship Program, for graduate students from 
Central and Eastern Europe interested in 
pursuing programs of study in American uni- 
versities. 

The conferees are aware of a program oper- 
ated by the Milwaukee County Training Cen- 
ter for Local Democracy which is training 
Polish local government officials in decen- 
tralized management. The conferees urge 
AID to consider support of this project. 

Amendment No. 35: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing expenditure of funds for East- 
ern Europe and the Baltic States through re- 
lated programs as well as for direct eco- 
nomic assistance. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates 
$603,820,000, for assistance for the New Inde- 
pendent States of the former Soviet Union as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $903,820,000 
as proposed by the House. The conferees 
agree to provide the $300,000,000 originally 
approved by the House in this account as an 
increase to the subsidy appropriation of the 
Export Import Bank of the United States. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


Amendment No. 37: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation to waive 
the project level dollar limitation. A report 
to the Committees on Appropriations is re- 
quired each time the waiver is exercised. 

INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $30,960,000 
for the Inter-American Foundation as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $30,340,000 as 
proposed by the House. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL 
Amendment No. 39: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing the transfer of excess non-le- 
thal property from an agency of the United 
States government to a foreign country for 
use in narcotics control programs. The exer- 
cise of this authority is subject to notifica- 
tion. 
MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
Amendment No. 40: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage earmarking $80,000,000 for Soviet, 
Eastern European and other refugees reset- 
tling in Israel. 
UNITED STATES EMERGENCY REFUGEE AND 
MIGRATION ASSISTANCE FUND 
Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $49,261,000 
for the United States Emergency Refugee 
and Migration Assistance Fund as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $19,261,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

TITLE TI—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 

FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
GRANTS 
Amendment No. 42: Appropriates 
$3,149,279,000 for Foreign Military Financing 

Program grants instead of $3,175,000,000 as 

proposed by the House and $3,123,558,000 as 

proposed by the Senate. 
3 ISRAEL AND EGYPT 

Amendment No. 43: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage earmarking $1,800,000,000 for Israel and 
$1,300,000,000 for Egypt. The conferees also 
agree to early disbursal of funds for Israel 
and various provisions related to research 
and development and procurement. 

WITHHOLDING PROVISION 

Amendment No. 44: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage relating to Foreign Military Financ- 
ing for Egypt. 

GREECE, PORTUGAL, AND TURKEY 

Amendment No. 45: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House. Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which stipulates that 
funds made available under this heading 
shall be made available for Greece, Turkey, 
and Portugal only on a loan basis, and not to 
exceed the following; $283,500,000 only for 

Greece, $81,000,000 only for Portugal, and 

$405,000,000 only for Turkey. Authority to ex- 

tend loans to Greece and Turkey is at a 7 to 

10 ratio. 

USE OF LOAN SUBSIDY FOR GRANTS 
Amendment No. 46: Inserts language allow- 
ing use of the subsidy appropriations for For- 
eign Military Financing Grants, if countries 
eligible to receive loans decline to utilize 
such loans. 
SPECIAL DEFENSE ACQUISITION FUND 
Amendment No. 47: Inserts Senate lan- 

guage limiting the fiscal year 1993 

obligational authority of the Special Defense 

Acquisition Fund to $160,000,000. 

PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 
Amendment No. 48: Appropriates $75,623,000 
for Peacekeeping Operations as proposed by 
the House instead of $62,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

TITLE IV—EXPORT ASSISTANCE 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUBSIDY APPROPRIATION 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates 
$1,000,000,000 for the subsidy appropriations 
for the Export-Import Bank as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $700,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 
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The conferees encourage the Export-Im- 
port Bank to give particular attention to ex- 
panding participation by small and mid-sized 
businesses including women and minority- 
owned businesses in its programs. The Bank 
should do so by giving special emphasis to 
outreach efforts about its programs and serv- 
ices aimed at such firms. Furthermore, Bank 
policies should be evaluated to determine 
what modifications are feasible that would 
facilitate broader utilization by small and 
mid-sized firms. 

The conferees agree to shift $30,000,000 
from the New Independent States program 
funding to the Export-Import Bank to fund 
their programs in the New Independent 
States. 

Amendment No. 50: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing funds to remain available for 
two years, 

Amendment No. 51: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage clarifying that funds are to remain 
available for two years. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 

Amendment No. 52: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage which extends the period of availabil- 
ity for funds provided under the Inter- 
national Narcotics Control account. 

The Administration is to provide the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations a notification 
each time this authority is used. 

NOTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

Amendment No. 53: Deletes House lan- 
guage which strikes the American Schools 
and Hospitals Abroad account from the ac- 
counts listed under the notification provi- 
sion as proposed by the Senate. No funding 
has been provided for this account for fiscal 
year 1994. 

Amendment No. 54: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage adding Eastern Europe and the Baltic 
States and the New Independent States of 
the Former Soviet Union to the accounts 
from which the Administration may repro- 
gram funds through the notification process. 

LIMITATION ON AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 

Amendment No. 55: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which adds a new sub- 
section to the limitation of funds to Inter- 
national Organizations and programs. The 
new subsection allows an exception to the 
limitation with respect to the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization for fiscal year 1994 if 
the President determines and notifies Con- 
gress that it is in the national interest to do 
so. The exception will cease to be in effect if 
the President, or the Congress by joint reso- 
lution, determines that the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization has ceased to comply with 
the commitments made on September 9, 1993. 

The conferees have included this language 
in support of those commitments and the 
declaration of principles agreement signed 
between Israel and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization on September 13, 1993. 

SPECIAL NOTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 

Amendment No. 56: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage adding Colombia to the countries re- 
quiring special notification procedures. 

Amendment No. 57: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage adding Nicaragua to the countries re- 
quiring special notification procedures. 

Amendment No. 58: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage exempting notifications for develop- 
ment assistance for El Salvador and Nica- 
ragua from the special notification require- 
ments. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST INDIRECT FUNDING TO 

CERTAIN COUNTRIES 

Amendment No. 59: Deletes Senate lan- 

guage regarding Syrian emigration. 
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AUTHORIZATION REQUIREMENTS 

Amendment No. 60: Restores House lan- 
guage citing titles I through V into the waiv- 
er of authorization. 

Amendment No. 61: Inserts language 
waiving authorization requirement as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House provided 
funds subject to authorization. 

Amendment No. 62: Restores House lan- 
guage waiving authorization for programs 
under section 15 of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 for funds in this 
bill. 

The Conferees have waived section 15 of 
the State Department Basic Authorities Act. 
Failure to waive this provision would have 
disastrous consequences for United States 
refugee assistance programs worldwide, ef- 
fective October 1, 1993, including: 

—precluding payment for salaries and ad- 
ministrative expenses for employees in 
the Bureau of Refugee programs; 

—precluding the Bureau from providing es- 
sential funding for humanitarian aid for 
refugees, displaced persons and conflict 
victims; 

—precluding funding to the UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and other relief 
organizations’ operations in the former 
Yugoslavia and elsewhere; and 

—stopping the processing and admission of 
refugees to the United States. 

Amendment No. 63: Inserts language au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $2,500,000,000 
for the United States participation in the 
tenth replenishment of the International De- 
velopment Association (IDA), the fifth re- 
plenishment of the Asian Development Fund 
and the replenishment of the permanent 
Global Environment Facility, subject to ob- 
taining the necessary appropriations. 

The conferees recognize the central role 
IDA plays in financing development in the 
poorest countries. However, over the years 
the conferees have concluded that the World 
Bank's policies and procedures fail to ade- 
quately protect the environment, or to en- 
sure broad and timely public access to infor- 
mation about Bank activities and consulta- 
tion with affected peoples. Also they do not 
provide adequate public recourse for viola- 
tions of Bank loan and credit agreements, 
and Bank policies, procedures and guide- 
lines. The conferees believe that these defi- 
ciencies have reduced the quality of World 
Bank and IDA lending, and eroded public 
support for these institutions. 

While the conferees recognize that the 
World Bank has adopted new procedures in 
these areas and recently issued a resolution 
on an independent inspection panel, the re- 
forms, as written, do not adequately address 
the conferees’ concerns. Therefore, the con- 
ferees have authorized the equivalent of only 
two-thirds of the United States’ three year 
contribution to IDA-ten. It is the conferees’ 
strong belief that the World Bank needs to 
progress further in these areas, and that ad- 
ditional funding in support of IDA-ten will 
depend on the manner in which these new 
procedures are implemented and, where nec- 
essary, broadened. The conferees urge the 
Secretary of the Treasury to continue to vig- 
orously pursue these goals, 

OPPOSITION TO ASSISTANCE TO TERRORIST 
COUNTRIES BY INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL IN- 
STITUTIONS 
Amendment No. 64: Inserts Senate lan- 

guage instructing the United States Execu- 

tive Director of the International Fund for 

Agriculture Development to oppose any loan 

or use of funds to a country for which the 

Secretary has made a determination under 

section 6(j) of the Export Administration Act 

of 1979. 
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DEBT-FOR-DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 65: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage extending Debt-for-Development au- 
thority to subsequent acts. 

LOCATION OF STOCKPILES 


Amendment No. 66: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing up to $72,000,000 to be made 
available for stockpiles in the Republic of 
Korea. 

Amendment No. 67: Inserts language allow- 
ing up to $20,000,000 to be made available for 
stockpiles in Thailand. The Senate had pro- 
vided for $20,000,000 to be made available. 

RESCISSIONS 


Amendment No. 68: Inserts language re- 
scinding $203,000,000 from unexpended bal- 
ances of Economic Support Funds made 
available for fiscal years 1987 through 1993. 
Also inserts Senate language rescinding 
$5,100,000 from unexpended development as- 
sistance funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1993 and prior fiscal years. 

The House had included a rescission of 
$185,000,000 for fiscal years 1993 and prior 
Economic Support Funds. The Senate had in- 
cluded a rescission of $250,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1993 and prior Economic Support Funds. 


AUTHORITY TO ASSIST BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA 


Amendment No. 69; Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing use of up to $25,000,000 of 
United States commodities and services for 
the United Nations War Crimes Tribunal re- 
garding genocide or other violations of inter- 
national law in the former Yugoslavia. 

Amendment No. 70: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage edrmarking funds for the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Tribunal. 

The conferees urge that every effort be 
made to obtain contributions from our allies 
and other U.N. member countries for this 
vital effort. The conferees also strongly urge 
the Administration to provide a one-time 
voluntary contribution of $3,000,000 to help 
the war crimes tribunal for the former Yugo- 
slavia to become operational. The conferees 
understand that the remainder of the fund- 
ing for the tribunal will be met through as- 
sessed contributions from United Nations 
members. 

SPECIAL AUTHORITIES 


Amendment No. 71: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing use of up to $50,000,000 in 
transfer authority of section 451 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961. The current limi- 
tation is $25,000,000. 

Amendment No. 72: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage requiring that of the funds provided to 
Afghanistan and Lebanon not more than 
fifty percent come from development assist- 
ance funds. 

ANTI-NARCOTICS ACTIVITIES 

Amendment No. 73: Inserts language allow- 
ing for the continuation of Administration of 
Justice programs in Latin America and the 
Caribbean. It also allows up to $6,000,000 for 
police training in Panama of which not more 
than $3,000,000 may be used for procurement 
of non-lethal law enforcement equipment. It 
also provides for continuation of various Ad- 
ministration of Justice programs for Bolivia, 
Colombia and Peru. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE 


Amendment No. 74: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing development assistance and 
development funds for Africa to be provided 
through non-governmental organizations 
notwithstanding aid restrictions in this or 
any other Act. The provision also allows aid 
restrictions to be waived for Titles I and II of 
Public Law 480. Use of the authority for 
Title I is subject to notification. Before 
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using this authority the President must no- 
tify the appropriate committees of Congress. 
The authority of this section may not be 
used for countries that support international 
terrorism and countries that violate inter- 
nationally recognized human rights. This au- 
thority shall not be construed to alter any 
existing statutory prohibitions against abor- 
tion or involuntary sterilization contained 
in this or any other Act. 


EARMARKS 


Amendment No, 75: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage on earmarks. The conferees desire to 
give maximum flexibility to the Administra- 
tion to carry out its foreign policy reforms. 
That is why the conferees have reduced the 
number of earmarks. But, within that under- 
standing, the conferees expect the Adminis- 
tration, to the greatest extent possible given 
changing circumstances, to adhere to the 
recommendations in the Committee Reports 
accompanying the Bill. To the extent the 
Administration is not able to follow the rec- 
ommendations in the Committee Reports, 
the conferees expect the Administration to 
consult with the committees. 


CEILINGS AND EARMARKS 
Amendment No. 76: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage restricting the applicability of ceil- 
ings and earmarks. 
EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 


Amendment No. 77: Inserts language allow- 
ing the provision of non-lethal excess defense 
articles to countries for which United States 
foreign assistance was justified for the fiscal 
year. The conferees agree that a separate 
justification for countries proposed to re- 
ceive non-lethal excess defense articles is 
also required. The provision of non-lethal ex- 
cess defense articles remains subject to noti- 
fication as in current law. 

TERMINATION 


Amendment No. 78: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage allowing a special contractual author- 
{ty for countries whose assistance has been 
terminated. The conferees agree that this 
issue should be addressed in future authoriz- 
ing legislation. 


REAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Amendment No. 79: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage allowing transfer of funds remaining 
in AID’s Acquisition of Property Revolving 
Fund to the Property Management Fund. 
The provision is amended to include a new 
section number 556. 


UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE FOR THE TRANSI- 
TION TO A NON-RACIAL DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Amendment No. 80: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage revising current law on South Africa. 
The Conferees agreed not to include a provi- 
sion on the transition to democracy in South 
Africa. It is the understanding of the con- 
ferees that the Congress will be considering 
comprehensive authorization legislation on 
this issue and therefore felt it more appro- 
priate not to address this issue in this bill. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST PAY TO FOREIGN ARMED 
SERVICE MEMBER 


Amendment No. 81: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage prohibiting use of funds to pay pen- 
sions, annuities or retirement for any person 
serving in the armed forces of any country 
receiving foreign assistance. The conferees 
expect that foreign assistance will not to be 
used for this purpose. 


PROHIBITION ON PUBLICITY OR PROPAGANDA 


Amendment No. 82: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage prohibiting the use of funds for public- 
ity or propaganda purposes within the Unit- 
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ed States. The provision is amended to in- 
clude a new section number 557. 
DISADVANTAGED ENTERPRISES 

Amendment No. 83: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage on Agency for International Develop- 
ment policies for disadvantaged enterprises. 
The provision is amended to include a new 
section number 558. 

HUMAN RIGHTS REPORT 

Amendment No. 84: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage on the Human Rights Report. A 
central goal of United States foreign policy 
is the promotion of democracy and human 
rights. The conferees commend the State De- 
partment for its efforts to document human 
rights practices throughout the world in its 
annual Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices. These reports have contributed to 
the protection of human rights. 

The conferees request that in addition to 
the items currently discussed in the State 
Department report, the report should con- 
tain (1) a review of each country’s commit- 
ment to children’s rights and welfare; (2) a 
description of the extent to which indigenous 
people are able to participate in decisions af- 
fecting their lands, cultures and natural re- 
sources, and assess the extent of protection 
of their civil and political rights; and (3) an 
examination of discrimination toward people 
with disabilities. 

The conferees are concerned that military 
expenditures by some developing countries 
which receive United States assistance may 
exceed legitimate security needs. Curbing 
the proliferation of unnecessary weapons in 
these countries should be a foreign policy 
goal. The conferees recommend and intend 
that a separate report, entitled ‘‘Annual Re- 
port on Military Expenditures," should be 
submitted (at the same time as the report re- 
quired by section 116(d) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961) which contains for each 
country which receives U.S. assistance: 

—an updated estimate of current military 
spending and a description of trends in 
spending in real terms; 

—a description of the size and political role 
of the armed forces, including an assess- 
ment of the ability of civilian authorities 
to appoint and remove military officers; 

—an assessment of the feasibility of reduc- 
ing military spending; 

—a description of efforts by the United 
States to encourage such reductions, in- 
cluding collaborative efforts with other 
donors and arms suppliers; and 

—a description of the country’s efforts to 
make such reductions, including its will- 
ingness to provide accurate military 
spending data to relevant international 
organizations and to the United Nations 
Register of Conventional Arms, and to 
participate in regional talks aimed at re- 
ducing military spending. 

USE OF AMERICAN RESOURCES 

Amendment No. 85: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage on the use of American resources. The 
provision is amended to include a new sec- 
tion number 559. 

INTERNATIONAL FUND FOR IRELAND 

Amendment No. 86: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage providing up to $19,600,000 from devel- 
opment assistance funds for the United 
States Contribution to the International 
Fund for Ireland, Funds for the United 
States Contribution have been provided 
under Amendment No. 33. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

Amendment No. 87: Inserts language which 
recommends allocations of all the funds pro- 
vided to the New Independent States among 
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seven categories of assistance and describes 
examples of the activities which may be 
funded from within each category. The 
amendment requires consultation with the 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
of Congress before the amount recommended 
for allocation to any of the seven categories 
may be initially exceeded. The language re- 
quires that the normal notification process 
as provided for in Section 515 of this Act 
apply to these funds, and that each such re- 
quired notification shall include a statement 
as to which of the seven fund categories, or 
how much from mix of the seven categories, 
is proposed to be used to fund the project or 
program in the notification. The conferees 
intend that a further notification is required 
if the Administration desires to change the 
category or mix of categories from which a 
previously notified project or program would 
be funded. 

The conferees urge the Administration to 
provide $4,000,000 for the purpose of identify- 
ing, retrieving, preserving, and analyzing ex- 
isting scientific environmental data stored 
in Russia, including data on northern region 
contamination, key environmental param- 
eters related to contaminant transport proc- 
esses (ice, wind, water, and biota), North Pa- 
cific and Bering Sea fisheries, marine mam- 
mals and sea birds, and northern human 
ecology. 

The conferees agree that not less than 
$300,000,000 should be provided to Ukraine 
from this or any other Act. 

The conferees agree that none of the funds 
in this Act should be transferred to Russia 
unless the Government is making progress in 
private sector and market reforms, in nego- 
tiating repayment of commercial debt, and 
in providing for fair and equitable treatment 
of foreign private investment, or if the Gov- 
ernment transfers assistance for the purpose 
of expropriating ownership or control of as- 
sets, investments, or ventures, unless the 
President certifies that to provide the funds 
is in the national interest. 

The conferees urge that at least one-third 
of the funds made available by this Act for 
the New Independent States be available for 
States other than Russia. 

The conferees strongly encourage the par- 
ticipation of qualified businesses in the Unit- 
ed States with expertise in nuclear engineer- 
ing and nuclear safety to participate in as- 
sisting any of the New Independent States in 
the establishment of designs and procedures 
to increase the safety of nuclear power 
plants operating in the NIS countries. While 
the conferees do not intend to control the 
manner in which the NIS countries provide 
for the implementation of programs for im- 
proved nuclear safety, they encourage where 
appropriate awarding of program funds to 
United States companies qualifying as small 
business—especially those which are located 
in areas affected by the decline in defense-re- 
lated industries in the United States. 

The conferees intend that the energy and 
environment category in the bill includes 
the use of funds for cooperative efforts in- 
volving Department of Energy cooperative 
agreement participants, such as the National 
Institute for Environmental Renewal, to as- 
sist in the recycling, reuse, and reclamation 
of industrial sites, including education and 
training programs, 

The conferees recommend $5,000,000 for ex- 
changes involving postdoctoral scholars in 
the social sciences and humanities. Such a 
program should be administered through 
USIA's existing Regional Scholars Exchange, 
which currently offers such opportunities on 
a competitive basis to qualified non-profit 
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organizations. This program provides an im- 
portant component to a balanced program of 
exchanges at various age and professional 
levels that is provided by this legislation. 

The conferees support the efforts of 
Project Orbis, a medical charity that teaches 
doctors in developing countries to perform 
sight-saving surgery to obtain funding for its 
work in Eastern Burope, the Baltics, and the 
republics of the former Soviet Union. 

Amendment No. 88: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage earmarking $40,000,000 for a Russian 
Far East Enterprise Fund. The conferees 
urge that $40,000,000 be provided for enter- 
prise fund activities in the Russian Far East. 

Amendment No. 89: Inserts language condi- 
tioning assistance to New independent 
States on their respecting each others’ na- 
tional sovereignty and territorial integrity. 
A Presidential national interest waiver and 
exemptions for humanitarian, refugee and 
disaster assistance are included. There is a 
reporting requirement on violations and on 
efforts to comply with the restriction. 

Also, inserts language prohibiting the use 
of assistance for enhancement of the mili- 
tary capacity of any New Independent State 
with exemptions for demilitarization, de- 
fense conversion, non-proliferation pro- 
grams, or programs conducted under section 
560(a)(5) of this Act. 

ANDEAN NARCOTICS INITIATIVE 


Amendment No. 90: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage providing that no Economic Support 
Funds or Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram Funds may be made available for the 
Andean Narcotics Initiative until the Sec- 
retary of State consults with, and provides a 
new Andean counter-narcotics strategy (in- 
cluding budget estimates) to, the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations. The provision is 
amended to include a new section number 
561. 

LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE FOR NICARAGUA 

Amendment No. 91: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage placing conditions on Economic Sup- 
port Funds for Nicaragua. The conferees urge 
the Nicaraguan Government to move ahead 
rapidly with the investigation of the arms 
cache explosion of last May now being con- 
ducted by the Nicaraguan Government with 
the participation of a number of inter- 
national investigative agencies, including 
the FBI. The conferees expect that the Gov- 
ernment will prosecute vigorously any viola- 
tion of Nicaraguan or international law. The 
provision is amended to include a new sec- 
tion number 562. ` 

LIMITATIONS ON ASSISTANCE FOR HAITI 


Amendment No. 92: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage restricting funds to Haiti under cer- 
tain conditions. 

AGRICULTURAL AID TO THE NEW INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 


Amendment No. 93: Inserts language pro- 
viding that out of the funds made available 
for the New Independent States up to 
$50,000,000, inclusive of transportation costs, 
for agricultural commodities is available for 
food and nutritional needs of children and 
women. 


HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE FOR ARMENIA 


Amendment No. 94: Inserts language pro- 
viding that $18,000,000 should be available for 
Armenia from funds made available for De- 
velopment Assistance, Economic Support 
Funds, and the New Independent States, for 
winterization needs including winter seeds 
and home heating oil. The conferees are 
strongly supportive of substantial levels of 
humanitarian assistance for the people of 
Armenia who for several years now have 
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been suffering severely from both natural 
and man-made disasters. The conferees note 
that in past years Armenia has received 
more than $18,000,000 in assistance and be- 
lieve that that level will be too low to meet 
Armenian needs in 1994. The conferees sup- 
port amounts necessary above $18,000,000 to 
address the Armenian crisis. 
HUMANITARIAN AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE IN 
CROATIA, SLOVENIA, BOSNIA, AND KOSOVA 


Amendment No. 95: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have ear- 
marked not less than $35,000,000 in Migration 
and Refugee Assistance funds for Croatia, 
Slovenia and Bosnia, and $30,000,000 in hu- 
manitarian assistance for Bosnia, Croatia, 
and Kosova. The Senate amendment also in- 
cluded a sub-earmark of $10,000,000 for 
Kosova. 

The conferees agree that funding in at 
least the amounts proposed by the Senate 
will be required in fiscal year 1994 and urge 
the Administration to take steps to meet the 
emergency needs in Bosnia, Croatia and 
Kosova. The conferees also agree that there 
is an immediate need to fund programs rel- 
ative to the winter, and urge the Adminis- 


‘tration to take the lead in participating in 


the United Nations High Commissioner for 

Refugee’s donor request for a winterization 

program. 

PROHIBITION OF PAYMENTS TO UNITED NATIONS 
MEMBERS 


Amendment No. 96: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage prohibiting the use of foreign assist- 
ance funds to pay assessments, arrearages or 
dues of any member of the United Nations. 
The provision is amended to include a new 
section number 566. 


CONSULTING SERVICES 


Amendment No. 97: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage prohibiting the use of funds for con- 
sulting contracts unless contracts are a mat- 
ter of public record and available for inspec- 
tion with certain exceptions. The provision 
is amended to include a new section number 
567. 

PRIVATE VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS- 
DOCUMENTATION 


Amendment No. 98: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage prohibiting funds for private vol- 
untary organizations which do not provide 
materials to the Agency for International 
Development for audit purposes in a timely 
manner or which are not registered with the 
Agency for International Development. The 
provision has been amended to include a new 
section number 568. 


CHEMCIAL WEAPONS PROLIFERATION 


Amendment No. 99: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage prohibiting the use of funds to finance 
procurement of chemicals or chemical 
agents that are used for chemical weapons 
production. The provision has been amended 
to include a new section number 569. 


SPECIAL DEBT RELIEF FOR THE POOREST 


Amendment No. 100: Inserts language 
granting authority for debt reduction ac- 
tions only for poor countries eligible only for 
lending from the International Development 
Association. The authority permits, subject 
to appropriation, Export-Import Bank cred- 
its, military loans and guarantees, and hous- 
ing program loans and guarantees to be re- 
duced in the context of official multilateral 
debt relief agreements so long as the recipi- 
ent country does not 1) have excessive mili- 
tary expenditures, 2) repeatedly provide sup- 
port for acts of international terrorism, 3) 
fail to cooperate on international narcotics 
control matters, and does not, 4) engage ina 
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consistent pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human rights. 
Also, inserts a Sense of Congress statement 
that the President should consider request- 
ing debt reduction funds corresponding to 
“Trinidad Terms". 

GUARANTEES 

Amendment No. 101: Inserts Senate Lan- 
guage addressing net guarantee costs for fis- 
cal year 1994. The provision has been amend- 
ed to include a new section number 571. 

FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING DIRECT 
COMMERCIAL SALES POLICY 

Amendment No. 102: Inserts revised lan- 
guage relating to the policy on Foreign Mili- 
tary Financing of direct commercial sales. 
The new language requires the Secretary of 
Defense to not implement changes in the 
long-standing policy allowing the use of For- 
eign Military Financing funds for direct 
commercial sales unless and until all parties 
affected by any such change have been fully 
consulted and given opportunity for input 
into any such policy changes. The language 
also requires the Secretary of Defense to 
consult with the Committees on Appropria- 
tions, the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Armed Services Committees and the rel- 
evant agencies or departments of the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

The conferees are aware that changes may 
be needed in the policy concerning direct 
commercial sales, since the General Ac- 
counting Office has raised this as an area po- 
tentially subject to abuse. The GAO found 
that many of the purchasing problems for 
Foreign Military Sales exist under both the 
direct and Department of Defense procure- 
ment programs, however in a majority of 
cases direct sales are actually costing recipi- 
ent countries more to procure directly with 
defense contractors than through the De- 
partment of Defense. The GAO also found 
that there are cases where direct purchasing 
is less expensive. The Department of Defense 
in developing a new policy needs to assure 
that the program addresses both of these sit- 
uations. 

The conferees are concerned that the De- 
partment’s original intention to terminate 
direct commercial contracts effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1994 did not afford sufficient time to 
restructure defense acquisition programs in 
a way that would not adversely impact ongo- 
ing programs. The conferees are particularly 
concerned that the Department proceeded to 
change the direct sales policy without con- 
sulting the Congress and those affected by 
the change. The conferees therefore welcome 
the Department's decision to delay the effec- 
tive termination date. The language in- 
cluded in the bill is intended to assure that 
all parties are consulted prior to issuing a 
final determination. 

RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE TO PERU 

Amendment No. 103: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage restricting assistance to Peru. The 
conferees expect the Peruvian Government 
to provide fair, prompt and equitable pay- 
ment to the widow and children of Master 
Sergeant Joseph Beard, Jr., United States 
Air Force, whose plane was shot down by Pe- 
ruvian military forces on April 24, 1992. Fair 
and equitable payment should approximate 
the loss to the family due to Sergeant 
Beard’s death. The parties have sought to re- 
solve this matter but have not yet reached 
agreement. The conferees request the Sec- 
retary of State to use his influence with the 
Peruvian Government to resolve this tragic 
and complex matter in a manner he deems 
fair and equitable. The conferees urge that 
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an appropriate amount of U.S. assistance to 

Peru be withheld until the Secretary deter- 

mines that there has been a satisfactory res- 

olution of this matter. 

PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENTS THAT EXPORT LETHAL MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT TO COUNTRIES SUPPORTING 
INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM 
Amendment No. 104: Inserts language pro- 

hibiting funds in this Act to any country 

which provides lethal military equipment to 

a terrorist government as defined in section 

40(d) of the Arms Export Control Act. The 

provision applies to contracts entered into 

after the date of enactment. The provisions 
of this section may be waived, if the Presi- 
dent determines that furnishing assistance is 
in the national interest of the United States. 
WITHHOLDING OF ASSISTANCE FOR PARKING 
FINES OWED BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Amendment No. 105: Inserts language with- 
holding from obligation foreign assistance in 
the amount of 110 percent of fully adju- 
dicated parking fines and penalties due the 
District of Columbia as of enactment of this 
Act on diplomats from countries receiving 
foreign assistance until the Secretary of 
State certifies that the parking tickets have 
been paid to the District of Columbia in full. 
UKRAINE/RUSSIA STABILIZATION PARTNERSHIPS 

Amendment No. 106: Inserts language 
which states that $35,000,000 should be pro- 
vided for cooperative scientific and engineer- 
ing programs between institutes in the New 
Independent States and the United States in- 
cluding the national laboratories and other 
qualified academic institutions. The pro- 
gram should be in support of programs which 
prevent and reduce proliferation of weapons 
of mass destruction. 

USED OIL EQUIPMENT 

Amendment No. 107: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate which would have 
amended the Foreign Assistance Act con- 
cerning the purchase of used oil equipment. 
The conferees agree that current authority 
exists within the commodity import program 
to purchase used oil equipment, including 
arctic oil equipment, for the former Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe countries, and en- 
courage the Agency for International Devel- 
opment to use this authority when appro- 
priate. 

FISHING IN THE CENTRAL BERING SEA 

Amendment No. 108: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding fishing in the Central Ber- 
ing Sea. The conferees understand that— 

(1) the Central Bering Sea Fisheries En- 
forcement Act of 1992 (title II of Public Law 
102-582) prohibits United States nationals 
and vessels from conducting fishing oper- 
ations in the Central Bering Sea, in an area 
known as “the Doughnut’, except when such 
fishing operations are in accordance with an 
international fishery agreement to which the 
United States and the Russian Federation 
are parties; 

(2) the Central Bering Sea Fishery Enforce- 
ment Act also prohibits the entry into Unit- 
ed States ports of any fishing vessel from a 
nation whose vessels or nationals conduct 
fishing operations in the Doughnut in the ab- 
sence of such an international fishery agree- 
ment; 

(3) the United States and the Russian Fed- 
eration have participated in seven multilat- 
eral meetings among nations whose vessels 
or nationals fish in the Doughnut to discuss 
an international fishery agreement; 

(4) a moratorium on fishing in the Dough- 
nut for 1993 and 1994 was agreed to by the 
United States, the Russian Federation, 
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Japan, Korea, Poland, and the People’s Re- 
public of China as part of these discussions, 
in order to facilitate negotiations on an 
international fishery agreement; 

(5) at the Vancouver Summit on April 4, 
1993, Presidents Clinton and Yeltsin commit- 
ted to developing further bilateral coopera- 
tion on fishery matters in the Bering Sea; 

(6) an international fishery agreement has 
not yet been reached despite the best efforts 
of the United States and the Russian Federa- 
tion; and 

(T) the cooperation of nations which re- 
ceive aid through monies provided by this 
Act is needed in order for an international 
fishery agreement to be reached. 

In light of the findings above, the Con- 
ferees agreed that the cooperation of nations 
whose vessels and nationals conduct fishing 
operations in the Central Bering Sea should 
be carefully considered in making appropria- 
tions for programs from which those nations 
will receive aid monies in fiscal year 1995. 

KENYA 

Amendment No. 109: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage restricting assistance to Kenya. The 
conferees commend Kenya for its construc- 
tive role in humanitarian relief operations in 
Somalia and for assistance to Somali refu- 
gees. The conferees also recognize steps 
taken by Kenya recently toward a more open 
and democratic political system. However, 
the conferees remain concerned about con- 
tinuing human rights abuses, government 
corruption and economic mismanagement. 
Therefore, the conferees intend that in deter- 
mining what levels and types of economic 
and development assistance to provide 
Kenya, the President should consider the ex- 
tent of Kenya’s progress towards increasing 
respect for human rights, freedom of expres- 
sion, cooperation and dialogue with the 
democratic political opposition, as well as 
reducing corruption and improving manage- 
ment of the economy. The conferees intend 
that no military assistance is to be provided 
to Kenya unless the President first consults 
with Congress and determines that such as- 
sistance is in the national interest. 

The conferees expect the long term frame- 
work for United States assistance policy to- 
wards Kenya to be addressed in foreign aid 
reform legislation. 

PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO COUNTRIES 

EXPROPRIATING UNITED STATES PROPERTY 

Amendment No. 110: Deletes language re- 
garding the expropriation of property of 
United States persons. 

RUSSIAN ASSISTANCE TO CUBA 


Amendment No. 111: Inserts language with- 
holding $380,000,000 of the funds for Russia 
unless the President certifies on April 1, 1994, 
that the government of Russia has not pro- 
vided assistance to Cuba during the preced- 
ing 18 months. The President may waive this 
requirement, if he determines that it is in 
the national interest to do so. 

RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE FOR RUSSIA 

Amendment No. 112: Inserts Senate lan- 
guage restricting assistance to Russia re- 
garding making substantial progress toward 
the withdrawal of Russian armed forces from 
Latvia and Estonia. The provision has been 
amended to Include a new section number 
577. 

POLICY WITH RESPECT TO RESTORATION OF 
DEMOCRACY IN HAITI 

Amendment No. 113: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding findings on Haiti. 
STATEMENT OF POLICY ON THE UNITED NATIONS 

Amendment No. 114: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding the United Nations. 
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MIDDLE EAST PEACE FACILITATION ACT 


Amendment No. 115: Inserts language al- 
lowing the President, until February 15, 1994 
to waive section 307 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act with respect to the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, programs for the PLO, 
and programs for the benefit of entities asso- 
ciated with it, which accept the commit- 
ments made by the PLO on September 9, 
1993. The President is to consult with the rel- 
evant Committees of Congress prior to exer- 
cising this waiver, and to determine that to 
do so is in the national interest. The waiver 
shall cease to be in effect if the President no- 
tifies Congress that the PLO has ceased to 
comply with the September 9, 1993 commit- 
ments, or if Congress, by joint resolution, 
makes a similar determination. 

POLICY CONCERNING HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
DEMOCRACY IN VIETNAM 

Amendment No. 116: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding human rights and democ- 
racy in Vietnam. 

SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING IMPORTATION 
OF PRODUCTS MADE WITH CHILD LABOR 

Amendment No. 117: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding importation of products 
made with child labor. 

DEFINITION AND APPROPRIATE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

Amendment No. 118: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage defining appropriate congressional 
committees. 

WORLD BANK GROUP 

Amendment No. 119: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage regarding the World Bank Independent 
Inspection Panel. 

RUSSIAN REFORM 

Amendment No. 120: Inserts Sense of the 
Congress language in support of President 
Yeltsin’s efforts to bring about economic and 
political reform in Russia. 

TITLE VI—FISCAL YEAR 1993 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT AS- 

SISTANCE FOR THE NEW INDEPENDENT STATES 

OF THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

Amendment No. 121; Restores House lan- 
guage making available not to exceed 
$500,000,000 for a special privatization and re- 
structuring fund. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 

The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1994 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1993 amount, the 
1994 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1994 follow: 

New budget (obligational) 


authority, fiscal year 
MND MAE ea $26,257,377,903 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1994 .............04. 14,425,993,066 
House bill, fiscal year 1994 12,983,038, 866 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1994 12,526,854,047 
Conference agreement, fis- 
ORL VORT TODS ciccnsescosransensae 12,982,665,866 
Conference agreement 
compared with: 
New budget (obligation- 
al) authority, fiscal 
VOOR IMO s.Uecsccevencsescevess —13,274,712,037 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) author- 
ity, fiscal year 1994 ...... — 1,443,327,200 
House bill, fiscal year 
l o E E SE — 373,000 
Senate bill, fiscal year 
TOR: PEROT SEINNA +455,811,819 
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DAVID R. OBEY, 

SIDNEY R. YATES, 

CHARLES WILSON, 

JOHN W. OLVER, 

NANCY PELOSI, 

ESTEBAN TORRES, 

NITA M. LOWEY, 

JOSE E. SERRANO, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

BoB LIVINGSTON, 

JOHN PORTER, 

JIM LIGHTFOOT, 

SONNY CALLAHAN, 

JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

MITCH MCCONNELL, 

ALFONSE M. D’AMATO, 

ARLEN SPECTER, 

DON NICKLES, 

CONNIE MACK, 

PHIL GRAMM, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

DENNIS DECONCINI, 

FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 

TOM HARKIN, 

BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 

DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


— | 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. MCDADE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 


—EEEE 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HYDE) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. CRAPO, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. THOMAS, of California, for 30 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. OXLEY, for 5 minutes, on Septem- 
ber 30. 

Mr. BEREUTER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 5 minutes today, in 
lieu of previously approved 60 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WYNN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. RICHARDSON, 
today. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STOKES, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. COYNE, , for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SABO, for 5 minutes, today. 


—_—_—_—_———— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. SOLOMON and to include tabular 
material following his remarks on 
House Resolution 134. 


for 5 minutes, 


September 28, 1993 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HYDE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. RIDGE. 

. ARMEY. 

. HUNTER. 

. MICHEL. 

. GOODLING, in two instances. 
. SOLOMON, in three instances. 
. CLINGER. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

. CRAPO. 

. ROTH. 

. FISH. 

. PACKARD. 

. GILMAN, in two instances. 

. MCKEON. 

. BEREUTER, in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WYNN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HOLDEN. 

Mr. PENNY. 

Mr. BERMAN, in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON, in two instances. 

Mrs. MALONEY. 

MAZZOLI. 

LAFALCE. 

ENGEL. 

MANTON. 

STARK. 

DELLUMS. 

BEILENSON. 

BECERRA. 

GONZALEZ. 

WISE. 

WAXMAN. 

SANGMEISTER, in two instances. 
COYNE, in two instances. 
MINETA. 

SLATTERY. 

TORRES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WYNN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. GLICKMAN. 

. FILNER. 

LANTOS. 

SKAGGS. 

LEWIS of Georgia. 
WASHINGTON. 

EDWARDS of Texas. 
KOPETSKI. 

BROWN of Florida. 
KENNEDY. 

DEUTSCH. 

DICKS. 

ACKERMAN in four instances. 
EDWARDS of California. 
JACOBS. 

SPRATT. 

NADLER. 


——— P 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


- Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2074. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the American Folklife Center for 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995. 

H.R. 3051. An act to provide that certain 
property located in the State of Oklahoma 
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owned by an Indian housing authority for 
the purpose of providing low-income housing 
shall be treated as Federal property under 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
874, 81st Congress). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1130. An act to provide for continuing 
authorization of Federal employee leave 
transfer and leave bank programs, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills, and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

On September 21: 

H.J. Res. 220. A joint resolution to des- 
ignate the month of August as “National 
Scleroderma Awareness Month," and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 873. An act to provide for the consoli- 
dation and protection of the Gallatin Range. 

On September 23: 

H.R. 168. An act to designate the Federal 
building to be constructed between Gay and 
Market Streets and Cumberland and Church 
Avenues in Knoxville, Tennessee, as the 
“Howard H. Baker, Jr. United States Court- 
house." 

On September 24: 

H.R. 20. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to restore to Federal civilian 
employees their right to participate volun- 
tarily, as private citizens, in the political 
processes of the Nation, to protect such em- 
ployees from improper political solicita- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 1513. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located at 10th and Main 
Street in Richmond, Virginia, as the “Lewis 
F. Powell, Jr. United States Courthouse.” 

H.R. 2431. An act to designate the Federal 
building in Jacksonville, Florida, as the 
“Charles E. Bennett Federal Building.” 

H.R. 3019. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for a temporary ex- 
tension and the orderly termination of the 
performance management and recognition 
system, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3049. An act to extend the current in- 
terim exemption under the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act for commercial fisheries 
until April 1, 1994, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o'clock and 36 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, September 29, 
1993, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1952. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting 
OMB's projections of the direct spending tar- 
gets for fiscal years 1994 through 1997; to the 
Committee on the Budget. 

1953. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Theresa Anne Tull, of New Jersey, to be 
Ambassador to Brunei Darussalam, and 
members of her family, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1954. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Victor L. Tomseth, of Oregon, to be Am- 
bassador to the Lao People’s Democratic Re- 
public, and members of his family, pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

1955. A letter from the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, transmitting a report 
on the awarding of the Young American 
Medals for Bravery and Service for the cal- 
endar years 1990 and 1991, pursuant to 42 
U.S.C. 1925; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1919. A bill to establish a 
program to facilitate development of high- 
speed rail transportation in the United 
States, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment (Rept. 103-258). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DERRICK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 259. Resolution waiving points of 
order against the conference report to ac- 
company the bill (H.R. 2295) making appro- 
priations for foreign operations, export fi- 
nancing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and making 
supplemental appropriations for such pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1993, and for other purposes (Rept. 103- 
259). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GORDON: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 260. Resolution relating to the 
consideration of Senate amendments to 
House amendments to Senate amendments 
to the bill (H.R. 2493) making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies programs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 
103-260). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 261. Resolution waiving 
points of order against the conference report 
to accompany the bill (H.R. 2403) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury Department, 
the U.S. Postal Service, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 
103-261). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 262. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 1845) to 
establish the Biological Survey in the De- 
partment of the Interior (Rept. 103-262). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 263. Resolution waiving certain 
points of order against the bill (H.R. 3116) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 
103-263). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 264. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 2351) to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal years 1994 
and 1995 to carry out the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965, and the Museum Services Act (Rept. 
103-264). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agri- 
culture. H.R. 2689. A bill to amend Public 
Law 100-518 and the United States Grain 
Standards Act to extend through September 
30, 1998, the authority of the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service to collect fees to cover 
administrative and supervisory costs, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment (Rept. 
13-265). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA: Committee on Agri- 
culture. H.R. 3085. A bill to improve adminis- 
trative services and support provided to the 
National Forest Foundation, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 103-266). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. OBEY: Committee of Conference. Con- 
ference report on H.R. 2295. A bill making ap- 
propriations for foreign operations, export fi- 
nancing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 103-267). Ordered to be print- 
ed, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. COYNE (for himself, Mr. Mur- 

PHY, Mr. SANTORUM, and Mr, KLINK): 
H.R. 3144. A bill to authorize funding with- 
in the Department of the Interior to imple- 
ment the plan of the Steel Industry Heritage 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 

mittee on Natural Resources. 

By Mr. CRAPO (for himself, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr, KASICH, 
Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina, Mr. 
GRAMS, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. RAMSTAD, 
Mr. HOKE, Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, 
Mr. HUFFINGTON, Mr. Cox, Mr. BAKER 
of California, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. BUR- 
TON of Indiana, Mr. BUYER, Mr. 
DELAY, Mr. GOSS, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HUTCHIN- 
SON, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. MANZULLO, 
Mr. POMBO, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. KYL, 
Mr. GOODLATTE, Mrs. MEYERS of Kan- 
sas, Mr. DICKEY, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. 
BALLENGER, Mr. EWING, Mr. KIM, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. THOMAS of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. WALKER, Mr, SMITH of 
Texas, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, 
Mr. KLUG, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. MCINNIS, 
Mr. CANADY, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. ARMEY, 
Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
CASTLE, Mr. LINDER, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
Mr. MCCRERY, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. CONDIT, Mr. 
ZIMMER, Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. 
HOEKSTRA, Mr. HERGER, Mr. TALENT, 
Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. LEVY, Mr. ZELIFF, 
Mr. SAXTON, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, 
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Mr. PARKER, Mr. PENNY, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. HOBSON, 
Mr. MICA and Ms. DUNN): 

H.R. 3145. A bill to amend the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 to provide for 
downward adjustments in section 602 and 
section 302 Appropriations Committees allo- 
cations and suballocations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DORNAN: 

H.R. 3146. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to provide greater State flexibility in 
automobile inspection and maintenance pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Texas (for him- 
self, Mr. MCCRERY, Mr. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. FISH, Mr. FROST, 
Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, 


Mr. HAYES, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. FILNER, and 
Mr. LEVY): 


H.R. 3147. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to make the targeted jobs 
credit permanent and to treat as a member 
of a targeted group every individual who has 
received a Department of Defense campaign 
ribbon, liberation ribbon, or national defense 
service medal; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. EMERSON: 

H.R. 3148. A bill to extend the duty reduc- 
tion on certain unwrought lead for a period 
of 2 years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FILNER: 

H.R. 3149. A bill to amend the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991 to extend the matching fund waiver for 
projects approved under title 23, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HASTINGS (for himself and 
Mrs. MEEK): 

H.R. 3150. A bill to designate the Federal 
Justice Building in Miami, FL, as the 
“James Lawrence King Federal Justice 
Building’; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. HOEKSTRA: 

H.R. 3151. A bill to revive and extend until 
January 1, 1997, the suspension of duty on 
bendiocarb; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

H.R. 3152. A bill to suspend, until January 
1, 1997, the duty on N,N-dimethyl-N’-(3- 
((methylamino)carbonyl)oxy)phenyl) 
methanimidamide monohydrochloride; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr, MOAKLEY, Mr. SCHUMER, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KANJORSKI, Mr. FLAKE, Ms. WATERS, 
Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. WATT, 
Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. RUSH, Mr. 
WYNN, Ms. Brown of Florida, Mr. 
FILNER, Mr. HAMBURG, Ms. WOOLSEY, 
Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
MEEHAN, Mr. COYNE, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. CLAY, Mr. LANTOS, and 
Mr. DEFAZIO): 

H.R. 3153. A bill to protect home ownership 
and equity through enhanced disclosure of 
the risks associated with certain mortgages, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota (for 
himself and Mr. POMEROY): 

H.R. 3154. A bill to require official inspec- 
tion and testing of all grain imported into 
the United States; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

H.R. 3155. A bill to repeal the increase in 

tax on social security benefits made by the 
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Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1993; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. UNSOELD (for herself, Mr. 
DICKS, Mr. KREIDLER Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, and Mr. SWIFT): 

H.R. 3156. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to convey for scrapping by 
the Virginia V Foundation (a nonprofit orga- 
nization) a vessel in the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet that is scheduled to be 
scrapped; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BARTON of Texas: 

H.R. 3157. A bill to repeal the Cable Tele- 
vision Consumer Protection and Competition 
Act of 1992; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Ms. BYRNE: 

H.R. 3158. A bill to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945 to authorize the Bank 
to finance the export of certain defense arti- 
cles and services to certain countries for a 
limited period, and to provide funds for the 
exercise of such authority by amending the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to repeal the 
international military education and train- 
ing program; jointly, to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, and Mr. FILNER): 

H.R. 3159. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to codify the addition by the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs of certain addi- 
tional diseases to the list of diseases occur- 
ring in veterans that are considered to be 
service-connected; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTINEZ (for himself and 
Ms. MOLINARI): 

H.R. 3160, A bill to amend the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 
to make technical corrections necessitated 
by the enactment of Public Law 102-586; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

H.R. 3161. A bill to make technical amend- 
ments necessitated by the enactment of the 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1992; 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor and Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr, NADLER (for himself and Mr. 


BECERRA): 

H.R. 3162. A bill to provide for expedited 
asylum and exclusion procedures for certain 
aliens and to provide for enhanced penalties 
for alien smuggling and asylum abuse; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PALLONE (for himself, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. DEAL, Mr. CANADY, Mr. 
HUGHES, and Mr. PORTER): 

H.R. 3163. A bill to improve the ability of 
the United States Government to collect 
debts owed to it, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Ways and 
Means and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALENT: 

H.J. Res. 269. Joint resolution designating 
October 23, 1993, through October 31, 1993, as 
“National Red Ribbon Week for a Drug-Free 
America"; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 156. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress regarding the 
coverage of members of Congress under 
health care reform legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 
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245. By the Speaker: Memorial of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Alaska, relative to the 
minimum Federal criteria for municipal 
solid waste landfills; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

246. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan, rel- 
ative to the desecration of our Nation's flag; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 3164. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Transportation to issue a certificate of 
documentation with appropriate endorse- 
ment for employment in the coastwise trade 
of the United States and on the Great Lakes 
and their tributary and connecting waters in 
trade with Canada for the vessel MV Viking; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. TAUZIN: 

H.R. 3165. A bill to authorize a foreign- 
built launch barge to transport an offshore 
drilling platform jacket in the coastwise 
trade of the United States; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 3166. A bill to authorize the sale and 
reregistration of certain vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 26: Mr. BROWN of California, Ms. EDDIE 
BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
PASTOR, and Mr. WASHINGTON. 

H.R. 31: Mrs. Lowey, Mr. FISH, and Ms. 
DELAURO. 

H.R. 54: Mr. GUNDERSON. 

H.R. 55: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
SHAYS, Mrs. MORELLA, and Mr. FRANKS of 
New Jersey. 

H.R. 156: Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 166: Mr. PORTMAN. 

H.R. 302: Ms. BYRNE, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
SKEEN, and Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. 

H.R. 304: Mr. COMBEST. 

H.R. 349: Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. 

H.R. 551: Mr. Lewis of Florida and Mr. 
PALLONE. 

H.R. 558: Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 624: Mr. DELAY, Mr. JOHNSON of Geor- 
gia, Ms. LONG, Mr. KOLBE, and Mr. PORTMAN. 

H.R. 636: Mr. LIVINGSTON. 

H.R. 656: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 739: Mr. LEWIS of Florida, 
KNOLLENBERG, and Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 767: Mr. ROWLAND. 

H.R. 786: Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 794: Mr. SHAYS and Mr. BAKER of Lou- 
isiana. 

H.R. 827: Ms. FURSE, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
FARR, Mr. CRANE, Mr. CAMP, Mr. INSLEE, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. DE LA 


Mr. 


Mr. 


GARZA, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, and Mr. RUSH. 
H.R. 830: Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. 


BROWDER, Mr. GEKAS, and Mr. MCMILLAN. 
H.R. 886: Mr. Cox and Mr. COLLINS of Geor- 

gia. 

H.R. 911: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 937: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 1086: Mr. GUNDERSON. 

H.R. 1130: 


1190: Mr. PORTER. 
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H.R. 1182: Mr. CLYBURN and Mr. DEAL. 

H.R. 1276: Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 1408: Mr. SHAYS and Mr. KLINK. 

H.R. 1500: Mr. MINETA, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
SKAGGS, and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 1504: Mr. WYDEN and Mr. COOPER. 

H.R. 1529: Mr. MCMILLAN. 

H.R. 1534: Mrs, ROUKEMA, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
DE LUGO, Mr. MURPHY, and Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 1552: Mrs. THURMAN, Mr. WALKER, Mr. 
PORTMAN, and Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 1595: Mrs. THURMAN. 

H.R. 1697: Mr. BONIOR. 

H.R. 1738: Mr. KYL and Mr. REED. 

H.R. 1886: Mr. GEJDENSON and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, 

H.R. 2012: Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. WYDEN, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, and Mr. BUYER. 

H.R. 2159: Mr. SANDERS, Ms. DANNER, and 
Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 2292: Mr. WYNN and Mr. BARRETT of 
Wisconsin. 

H.R, 2319; Mr. BAESLER and Mr. BARCA of 
Wisconsin. 

H.R. 2443: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
PACKARD, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr, CLINGER, 
Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
EVANS, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. TALENT, Mr. 
BRYANT, Mr. DICKS, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. MILLER 
of California, Mr. BREWSTER, Mrs. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. NUSSLE, Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio, and Mr. SAM JOHNSON. 

H.R. 2456: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 2462: Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

H.R, 2500: Mr. MINGE. 

H.R. 2573: Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mrs. MALONEY, 
and Mr, RUSH. 

H.R. 2583: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 2599: Mr. COPPERSMITH. 

H.R. 2606: Mr. WISE. 
H.R. 
H.R. 


H.R. 2662: Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
DICKS, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. DICKEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. TEJEDA, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. CLAY, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, and Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 2720: Mr. SHAYS, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. 
HORN, Mr. MANTON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. CALVERT, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. HOUGHTON, 
Mr. MCKEON, Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, and Mr. GREENWOOD. 

H.R. 2787: Mr. TOWNS, Mr, HUGHES, and Ms. 
ROYBAL-ALLARD. 

H.R. 2788: Mr. MCDERMOTT and Mr. MILLER 
of California. 

H.R. 2831: Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. DORNAN, Mr, 
HORN, Mr. DIXON, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. LEHMAN, 
and Mr. FILNER. 

H.R, 2863: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
KANJORSKI, Mr. SANDERS, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, 
Mr. FILNER, Ms, SLAUGHTER, Mrs. ROUKEMA, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. DORNAN, 
and Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 2873: Mr. HUTTO, Mr. CANADY, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. EWING, and 
Mr. DEUTSCH. 

H.R. 2884: Mr. MENENDEZ and Mr. SCOTT. 

H.R. 2896: Mr. LIGHTFOOT and Mr. BAKER of 
Louisiana. 

H.R. 2921: Mr. COSTELLO. 

H.R. 2950: Mr. DEUTSCH and Mr. PASTOR. 

H.R. 2971: Ms. DANNER, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. 
HINCHEY, Mr. LEVY, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. 
SHAYS, and Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 3005: Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. PETE GEREN of 
Texas, Mr. KINGSTON, and Mr. DICKEY. 

H.R. 3021: Mr. STEARNS. 

H.R. 3024: Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 3030: Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 3031: Mr. PACKARD. 
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H.R. 3032: Mr. DIAZ-BALART. 

H.R. 3038: Mr. DORNAN. 

H.R. 3066: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts and 
Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.R. 3077: Mr. BOEHNER. 

H.R. 3087: Mr. CAMP, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
BROWN of Ohio, and Mr. FINGERHUT. 

H.R. 3088: Mr. GORDON, Ms. SHEPHERD, and 
Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 3125: Mr. HOLDEN. 

H.J. Res. 38: Mr. SMITH of Texas and Mr. 
DORNAN. 

H.J. Res. 79: Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. 
HINCHEY, and Mr. SHARP. 

H.J. Res. 106: Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. BACCHUS of Flor- 
ida, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. BARTON of 
Texas, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr, BILBRAY, Mr. 
BLACKWELL, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. 
BOUCHER, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
BURTON of Indiana, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr, CHAP- 
MAN, Mr. CLAY, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. COLEMAN, Miss COLLINS of 
Michigan, Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. 
CONDIT, Mr. COPPERSMITH, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. 
Cox, Mr. CRANE, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. DEAL, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Ms. DELAURO, Mr, DELAY, Mr, DE 
Luco, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. ENGLISH of Oklahoma, 
Ms. ESHOO, Mr. EVANS, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
GILCHREST, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. HALL of 
Texas, Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. HAYES, Mr. HERGER, 
Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
Horn, Mr. HOYER, Mr. HUTTO, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Georgia, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. KENNEDY, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. KILDEE, Ms. LAMBERT, Mr. LAN- 
TOS, Mr. LARocco, Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. LEWIS of Geor- 
gia, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Ms. LOWEY, Mr. McCOoL- 
LUM, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. MCNULTY, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mrs. 
MEEK, Mr. MFUME, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. MORAN, Mr. NADLER, Mr. 
NATCHER, Ms. NORTON, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
OBEY, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. PASTOR, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. PICKLE, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, 
Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. ROBERTS, 
Mr. ROEMER, Mr. ROSE, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. 
RUSH, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
SLATTERY, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
Swett, Mr. SWIFT, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. TAUZIN, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. THORNTON, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. VENTO, 
Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. WALSH, Mr. WASHINGTON, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WELDON, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. WILSON, Mr. WISE, and Mr. 
Younc of Alaska. 

H.J. Res. 113: Mr. CALLAHAN and Mr. HAM- 
ILTON, 

H.J. Res. 139: Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. COLLINS of 
Georgia, and Mr. BLILEY. 

H.J. Res. 194: Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. WISE, Mr. 
BECERRA, and Mr. WATT. 

H.J. Res, 206: Mr. ARMEY, Mr. BARLOW, Mr. 
BARTON of Texas, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BILI- 
RAKIS, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. BUYER, 
Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. DORNAN, 
Ms. DUNN, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
GILCHREST, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
HEFLEY, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. KIM, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. LEVY, 
Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. 
McCOoLLUM, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. MCMILLAN, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. NADLER, Mr. 
NUSSLE, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. 
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PAXON, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. PRICE 
of North Carolina, Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. 
ROHRABACHER, Mr. SCOTT, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. STUMP, Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mr. TOWNS, Ms. WATERS, Mr. 
WAXMAN, and Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. 

H.J. Res. 234: Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. WYNN, Mr. GORDON, 
Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr, HANSEN, Mr. MURTHA, Ms. BROWN of 
Florida, Mr. TORRICELLI, Ms. DANNER, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
ARCHER, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. 
LEACH, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. 
KANJORSKI, Mr. DEUTSCH, and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.J. Res. 237: Mr. FROST, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
and Mr. TALENT. 

H.J. Res. 247: Miss. COLLINS of Michigan, 
Mr. POSHARD, Mr. KIM, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mr. HORN, Mr. THOMAS of Wyo- 
ming, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. SARPALIUS, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. BAKER of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. FURSE, Mr. EWING, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. HuTTO, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
BAESLER, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. Ka- 
SICH, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mrs. MEEK, Mr. WOLF, Mr. GEKAS, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr, 
SPRATT, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. REYN- 
OLDS, Mr, FLAKE, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. SKELTON, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. SKEEN, Ms. 
PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. MANTON, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. NADLER, Mr. GENE GREEN of 
Texas, Mr. PORTER, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. PETE 
GEREN of Texas, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. BUNNING, 
Mr, SAWYER, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. ANDREWS of 
New Jersey, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. MURTHA, 
Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. CALVERT, 
Mr. LEACH, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. MEEHAN, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. YATES, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. COL- 
LINS of Georgia, Mr. STOKES, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mr. HYDE, and Mr. SYNAR. 

H.J. Res. 256: Mr. KINGSTON, 

H.J. Res. 262: Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin, Mr. 
BERMAN, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. ROSE, and Mr. 
SKEEN. 

H.J. Res. 266: Mr. SKEEN, Mr. MCDADE, Mr. 
HUGHES, and Ms. WOOLSEY. 

H. Con. Res. 6: Mr. KINGSTON. 

H. Con. Res. 56: Ms. NORTON. 

H. Con. Res. 59: Mr. MILLER of California. 

H. Con. Res, 95: Mr. HINCHEY, Ms. DANNER, 
and Mr. GUTIERREZ. 

H. Con. Res. 104: Mr. HANCOCK. 

H. Con. Res. 110: Mr. PICKETT and Mr. 
BROWDER. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. RICHARDSON and Ms. 
NORTON. 

H. Con. Res. 141: Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. KLUG, 
Mr. EVERETT, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. PARKER, and 
Ms. LOWEY. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. BARRETT of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. SWETT, Mr. CLEMENT, Mrs. THURMAN, 
Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. ROYCE, and Mr. KAN- 
JORSKI. 

H. Res. 134: Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

H. Res. 165: Mr. HANSEN, Mr. STUMP, Mr. 
Cox, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. MORAN, Mr. REGULA, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. RUSH, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
THORNTON, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. 
BROWN of Ohio, and Ms. SCHENK. 

H. Res. 202: Mr. PARKER. 

H. Res. 237: Mr. ALLARD, Mr. BACHUS of 
Alabama, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
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GOODLATTE, Mr. CAMP, Mr. CANADY, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. DORNAN, Mr. EWING, Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Mr. INSLEE, Mr. KASICH, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
LINDER, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. 
McINNIS, Mr, MILLER of Florida, Ms. PRYCE 
of Ohio, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mr. 
TALENT. 

H. Res. 239: Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. KIM, and Mr. 


PARKER. 
H. Res. 247: Mr. KINGSTON. 


—_—_————— 


PETTITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 
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57. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Leg- 
islature of Rockland County, NY, relative to 
support of S. 965 and H.R. 870, the “Toxic 
Cleanup Equity Act of 1993"; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Public Works and Transportation. 


58. Also, petition of the Legislature of 
Rockland County, NY, relative to support of 
proposed funding increases for the Head 
Start Program and child immunizations; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Education and Labor. 


September 28, 1993 
AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follow: 

H.R. 3116 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 
—Page 8, line 1, strike out ‘'$15,221,091,000" 


and insert in lieu thereof ‘'15,218,191,000"". 
By Mrs. MALONEY: 


—Page 15, strike line 15 and all that follows 
through page 16, line 8. 


September 28, 1993 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PROSPECTS FOR A NEW RUSSIAN 
IMPERIALISM 


HON. DUNCAN HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, | commend the 
following article to my colleagues’ attention: 
PROSPECTS FOR A NEW RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 
AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


(By John Lenczowski, Director, The 
Institute of World Politics) 

In the wake of the breakdown of the USSR, 
Russia is now confronted with the task of de- 
veloping a new foreign policy based on en- 
tirely new geopolitical circumstances. Prin- 
cipal among these is the challenge of con- 
ducting relations with 14 new countries on 
its borders whose independence many Rus- 
sians view as illegitimate. This situation, 
combined with a number of disconcerting 
trends in internal Russian political life, 
gives cause for concern that the peaceful 
interlude afforded us by the end of the cold 
war with communism may be more short- 
lived than we had hoped. 

Now that Russia is more ethnically homo- 
geneous than at any time in the past couple 
of centuries, it is developing a new concep- 
tual framework for foreign policy based 
more on exclusively Russian ethnic, cultural 
and geopolitical interests than in previous 
eras. The larger Russian population as well 
as a myriad of new political formations are 
rejecting communist ways of thinking and 
are considering Western ideas. But they are 
coming increasingly to regard historic Rus- 
sian Ideas as taproots for their efforts to de- 
fine their national purposes. 

In the background of this effort to redefine 
Russia’s national mission and foreign policy 
interests, there are a number of political 
conflicts whose outcomes are by no means 
certain. Foremost among these is the con- 
flict between the democratic reformers and a 
coalition of forces representing the old com- 
munist nomenklatura, the KGB, elements of 
the military-industrial complex and a num- 
ber of radical nationalist groups. 

Meanwhile there is a classic conflict un- 
derway between isolationists and those fa- 
voring Russian great power intervention in 
the world. A variant of this is a simulta- 
neous conflict between those who would have 
Russia represent a special mission in the 
world versus those who would have it become 
a conventional state pursuing traditional na- 
tional interests. 

There is also a debate between 
“Atlanticists’’ and ‘‘Eurasians."’ Among the 
Atlanticists, some believe in greater integra- 
tion with West, and others favor a strategy 
of a Common European Home which would 
exclude the United States from Europe and 
establish Russian hegemony over the entire 
continent. In contrast, the Europeans see 
Russia’s destiny being fulfilled by greater in- 
volvement in Asia. 

And finally, there is a conflict between 
those who would define a Russian as some- 
one who is ethnically and linguistically Rus- 


sian versus those who would broaden that 
definition to include neighboring peoples 
who are not ethnically Russian but who have 
lived under Russian or Soviet imperial rule. 
As parliamentarian and National Salvation 
Front leader, Sergei Baburin, declared: 
“Russian should not only refer to ethnic 
Russians but to a great multi-national state 
preserving the traditions of its component 
nations." 

In this climate, two themes are on the as- 
cendancy. The first is the bellef that West 
has abandoned Russia and wants to see it re- 
main week. Some who share this view harbor 
intense resentment over the breakup of 
USSR and the widespread international per- 
ception that Russia is no longer a power to 
be feared and respected. The second is that 
many Russians do not accept the legitimacy 
of the independence of their neighboring 
states. 

Given the increased concern about the wel- 
fare of 25 million ethnic Russians living out- 
side of the Russian Federation, Russia has 
developed a claim to a special sphere of in- 
fluence in those countries of the so-called 
“Near Abroad,” and the right to “protect” 
Russians living in those countries. 

As a rule, this is a legitimate national in- 
terest which the United States and the world 
should respect. What is noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the large number of Russians ex- 
pressing this concern who make disingen- 
uously false claims about abuse of those Rus- 
sian populations. In fact, of those 25 million 
Russians abroad, the vast majority qualify 
for full citizenship rights in their host coun- 
tries and do not suffer from the alleged 
abuse. 

Thus, the concern for Russians in the Near 
Abroad has provided an argument for a new 
policy of imperialism that could destabilize 
the entire area and even threaten Russian 
democracy. Ironically, support for an impe- 
rial role comes from all sides of the political 
spectrum, including many democrats who 
seek to avoid mass migrations of Russians or 
to promote democratic-capitalism in the 
neighboring states. 

It is true that Boris Yeltsin has taken im- 
portant steps to create increasingly harmo- 
nious relations with several neighboring 
countries, notably, Poland and the Czech Re- 
public. It is also true that of all Russian 
heads of state in a millennium, Yeltsin may 
well be the most respectful of the national 
rights of neighboring nations. Under such 
leadership Russia has a better chance of 
forging more peaceful relations with its 
neighbors than at any time in living mem- 
ory. 
Nevertheless, a number of signs point to a 
new level of tensions between Russia and its 
neighbors which could have serious implica- 
tions for Europe, Asia and ultimately, the 
U.S.: 

The production of several draft foreign pol- 
icy doctrines written by the Russian Foreign 
Ministry, the Security Council and the mili- 
tary, which have affirmed the right to use 
force to protect the rights of minorities in 
neighboring countries. The Foreign Ministry 
version states that Russia will oppose the 
military-political presence of third states in 
countries contiguous to Russia, while the 


military version states that the presence of 
such forces constitutes tan immediate mili- 
tary threat.” 

The Russian parliament’s recent declaring 
the Ukrainian city of Sevastopol in Crimea 
as a Russian city. (Although Sevastopol has 
historically been a Russian city and is cur- 
rently mostly Russian in composition, it 
nonetheless is located within the sovereign 
nation of Ukraine). 

The Russian message advising several 
East-Central European governments that 
they need not build large embassies in Kiev 
since they will only need consulates in a 
year and a half. 

Russian rejection of a recent U.S. initia- 
tive to have Ukrainian nuclear warheads 
placed under international supervision be- 
fore final transfer to Russia. 

Moscow’s intervention in the Tajik civil 
war and its installation of a nomenklatura- 
led pro-Moscow regime there. 

Russian military involvement in Moldova 
and the Trans-Dniester Republic. 

Russian involvement in two inter-ethnic 
conflicts in Georgia. 

Official Russian accusations that Estonia 
practices apartheid against ethnic Russians. 

Numerous statements by high-level offi- 
cials (including Yeltsin himself, Presidential 
Council member Andranik Migranyan, and 
others) that Russia has the exclusive right: 

To ensure stability and human rights (in- 
cluding the protection of ethnic Russians) in 
the 14 countries of the former USSR; 

To pressure Estonia and other neighboring 
republics to honor the rights of ethnic Rus- 
sians; and 

To help those Russian populations defend 
themselves if necessary. 

The Russian gas embargo imposed against 
Estonia. 

Russian involvement in installing a pro- 
Moscow regime headed by former Soviet Po- 
litburo member, Geydar Aliyev, in Azer- 
baijan. 

Russian dismissal of recent official Amer- 
ican intimations that the United States will 
become increasingly involved in mediating 
international disputes inside the former 
USSR. This dismissal was accompanied by 
an official Foreign Ministry statement that 
Russia possesses the principal responsibility 
for maintaining stability in the region. 

Concerns about Russian imperialism ex- 
tend as well to East-Central Europe. Several 
Polish parliamentarians who visited Wash- 
ington recently, for example, consider the 
future independence of Poland to be an open 
question. They cite the continued heavy 
Russian influence in a number of spheres, in- 
cluding large-scale KGB penetration and the 
control over large parts of the private sector 
by elements of the Polish nomenklatura who 
are beholden to Russian influence. 

Finally, there has been the recent refusal 
to complete the troop withdrawal process 
from Lithuania by the agreed-upon August 
31 deadline. This act is a sign that Russia 
may be moving perilously closer to the im- 
peril tendency to protect interests through 
the use of force. 

These events are taking place in the con- 
text of domestic developments that threaten 
the success of Russia’s fragile democracy. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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The nomenklatura is still in control of most 
governmental and commercial operations 
throughout the country. The economy is 
still heavily socialized while the private 
marketplace has been dominated by orga- 
nized crime syndicates. A monetary policy of 
rampant inflation and surprise currency sub- 
stitutions has deprived millions of Russians 
of their savings, thus causing a systemic 
“‘de-privatization” of property when exactly 
the opposite was promised. Taxes are confis- 
catory. Corruption is pervasive. The legal 
framework for a private economy is non- 
existent. Entire sets of laws issued by the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches conflict 
with each other. The communist movement 
is reuniting and asserting itself more strong- 
ly. The KGB is utterly unreformed and still 
capable of behaving as in the past. Many ele- 
ments of the armed forces do not seem to be 
under any civilian control. Major strategic 
weapons systems with the potential to 
threaten the United States continue to be 
produced. And existing missiles remain tar- 
geted at the United States. There is the ever- 
present threat of weapons proliferation 
through arms sales and further geopolitical 
divisions. And the various armed conflicts on 
Russia's periphery show no sign of abate- 
ment. 

Any number of conflicts in the region 
could break out and have severe effects on 
parts of the world which the United States 
has long considered of vital interest. Such 
conflicts could disrupt energy supplies to 
West Europe and harm West European econo- 
mies to such an extent that U.S. interests 
would be adversely affected. A Russian- 
Ukrainian conflict with nuclear weapons as a 
backdrop could become a nightmare not only 
for the protagonists, but for the West as 
well. 

Under these circumstances, prudence dic- 
tates that the United States should maintain 
a much greater vigilance than we have in re- 
cent years. Indeed, our current isolationist 
tendency to ignore the rest of the world in 
hopes that trouble abroad will not affect us 
is one of the most dangerous policies we 
could possibly adopt. The corollary of that 
policy which the current Administration is 
pursuing—unilateral American disar- 
mament—is equally short-sighted. 

It should be our duty instead to be much 
more engaged—particularly intellectually— 
in these foreign affairs. For one, we must do 
everything we can to encourage the develop- 


ment of democracy and a free market system . 


within Russia and the new neighboring 
states. We must encourage good behavior by 
all concerned in the region, lest any get the 
idea that aggressive designs will go unno- 
ticed. We must maintain our defenses and 
achieve early deployment of ballistic missile 
defenses. Indeed, under the current condi- 
tions of proliferating nuclear arms and long- 
range delivery systems, the absence of any 
defense against even a small or accidental 
missile attack remains a dereliction which 
must be corrected as soon as possible. 

The turmoil in the East also demands that 
we develop clear policies as to how U.S. in- 
terests may be affected and addressed if the 
anti-democratic and imperial forces in Rus- 
Sian politics prove to be victorious. Are we 
committed to the independence of the newly 
independent states? All of them? Only some 
of them? If so, which ones? And what about 
the independence of Eastern European coun- 
tries recently freed from the Soviet yoke? 
Given that Nazi imperialism in East Europe 
precipitated Western and American entry 
into World War II, and that the Soviet take- 
over of East Europe drew us into the Cold 
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War, can we not conclude that the United 
States and the West have a major, if not 
vital, interest in the continued independence 
of the states of that region? The utter ab- 
sence of discussion and clear policies on such 
questions is the height of irresponsibility. 

Fortunately, since there is still a fledgling 
democracy in Russia and Russian foreign 
policy is being formed today with much 
greater reference to popular attitudes than 
ever before, the United States still has a 
chance to exert a positive influence. This re- 
quires much greater emphasis by our govern- 
ment and various non-governmental organi- 
zations on the many programs in public di- 
plomacy—i.e., the conduct of relations with 
foreign publics. These programs include 
international broadcasting from Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty and the Voice of Amer- 
ica, international educational and cultural 
exchanges, foreign visitor programs, 
democracy- and free-market-building pro- 
grams and many others which have proved to 
be so strategically effective in the past. 

One can scarcely find a more cost-effective 
way to help maintain peace and stability in 
that part of the world that is making the 
long and painful crawl from under the rubble 
of 70 years of communist rule. But for the 
United States to succeed in aiding the new 
Russian experiment, our excessively mate- 
rialistic foreign policy culture must recog- 
nize that information, ideas, values and be- 
lief systems are factors of strategic impor- 
tance. Indeed, they represent the taproots of 
the fate of nations. 


VOLUNTEER FIREMAN GEORGE H. 
KLINE HONORED FOR 55 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, this Saturday, 
October 2, 1993, a true hero will be honored. 

And that’s what volunteer firemen are to me, 
Mr. Speaker, true heroes. And the hero I'd like 
to say a few words about today, George H. 
Kline of Ballston, NY, has been a volunteer 
fireman for 55 years with the Neptune Volun- 
teer Fire Company of Burnt Hills. 

As a volunteer fireman myself for 20 years 
in my hometown of Queensbury, | know the 
sacrifices these volunteers make. They come 
from all walks of life, all education levels, and 
all races, religions and creeds. The one thing 
they have in common is a desire to serve their 
neighbors, and they do it very well. 

Every year, in New York State alone, volun- 
teer firemen save countless lives and billions 
of dollars’ worth of personal property. In many 
rural areas, like most of the 22d Congres- 
sional District, they represent the only avail- 
able fire protection. Their neighbors owe them 
a great deal. 

That is why | marvel at someone like 


George Kline, who has been able to contribute ` 


55 years of his life to giving his neighbors bet- 
ter fire protection. That hasn't been the only 
example of good citizenship he has shown. He 
served with the famous Eighth Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. He has been a life-long Re- 
publican committeeman. 

He and his wife Margaret will be honored at 
a dinner at the fire house Saturday night. But 
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| ask all members to join me in paying our 
own tribute to this selfless man, who is a hero 
to every neighbor whose property and well- 
being he has protected, and a hero to me, as 
well. Let us all salute George H. Kline, a dedi- 
cated firefighter and patriotic American. 


——EE——— 


IN HONOR OF THE U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY’S 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join with my constituents, as well as all the 
citizens of the United States of America, in 
honoring the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
as it celebrates its 50th anniversary. 

The Academy came into being during the 
darkest days of World War || when it became 
necessary to establish an effective supply link 
to the forces of freedom in Europe. Kings 
Point, NY, at the tip of northwest Nassau 
County, became the focal point for establish- 
ing a merchant fleet to serve this effort. Those 
citizens who were involved in this huge and 
most dangerous undertaking risked their lives 
to support the war effort. Kings Point lost over 
100 midshipmen who were assigned to these 
fleets as part of their undergraduate training. 

After the war, the Academy continued to 
provide our country with a professional mer- 
chant marine. Experience has shown us that 
the Academy has provided our country with a 
source of leadership not only on the high 
seas, but also in the private maritime and 
transportation area. 

Due to its heroic war effort at its inception 
in WWII and the dedication of its midshipmen 
and great sacrifice of its students, the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point is 
the only Federal academy having authorization 
to carry a battle standard. The same dedica- 
tion and sacrifice displayed by the midshipmen 
in WWII was effectively repeated in the Ko- 
rean War, the Vietnam war, and the Desert 
Shield-Desert Storm Operation. 

| ask you to rise in honoring the Academy 
as it begins its second half century of service 
to the United States of America. They have 
withstood the test of time and the rigors of 
war. We wish them well as they face the con- 
tinuing challenges of participation in our 
emerging global community. 


U.S. POLICY ON THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF SANCTIONS AGAINST 
SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1993 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on August 12, 
1993 | wrote to Secretary Christopher con- 
cerning United States policy with respect to 
sanctions against Serbia and Montenegro. 
Specifically, my questions centered on en- 
forcement of sanctions by Macedonia and Bul- 
garia, and steps by the United States to en- 
hance the effectiveness of those sanctions. 
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On September 21, 1993 | received a reply 
from the Department of State. The text of the 
correspondence follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, August 12, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY CHRISTOPHER: I write 
with respect to the enforcement of UN sanc- 
tions against Serbia and Montenegro. 

It is my clear understanding that Macedo- 
nia today is the chief violator of those sanc- 
tions and that there has been some back- 
sliding by Bulgaria on sanctions enforce- 


ment, 

I would like to know: 

What specifically is the United States 
doing to enhance the enforcement of UN 
sanctions by these two governments? 

What are UNPROFOR forces in Macedonia, 
including U.S. forces, doing, or will be doing, 
to enforce UN sanctions? and 

What additional pressures or incentives are 
you considering to shut down rail and road 
traffic of goods from Macedonia and Bulgaria 
to Serbia and Montenegro in violation of UN 
sanctions? 

I appreciate your attention to these ques- 
tions, and I look forward to your early reply. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, September 21, 1993. 
Hon. LEE HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter 
of August 12 concerning Bulgaria's and Mac- 
edonia's role in enforcing the UN sanctions 
against Serbia and Montenegro. We share 
your concern that Macedonia has been lax in 
its enforcement of the embargo. Bulgaria has 
played a more positive enforcement role, al- 
though they are now facing growing domes- 
tic pressure to relax their enforcement ef- 
forts. In spite of these problems the effect of 
the sanctions on the economy of Serbia/ 
Montenegro has been devastating. Serbia's 
economy is in shambles, its currency is being 
steadily devalued on a daily basis, its dis- 
tribution system is collapsing and serious 
shortages are appearing in all sectors. I have 
enclosed additional information on the state 
of the Serbian economy for your information 
and use. 

To address our concerns about the embar- 
go, we and our CSCE partners are working 
closely with the Governments of the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (FYROM) 
and Bulgaria to improve the effectiveness of 
their enforcement efforts. This includes the 
assignment of customs personnel for the US/ 
EC/CSCE Sanctions Assistance Missions 
(SAM) and technical assistance to support 
their own border contro! efforts. The SAM 
teams monitor sanctions related activities 
and assist and advise the local border control 
authorities regarding the implementation of 
the sanctions. The United States has as- 
signed 17 officers to the SAM team in Mac- 
edonia. They join 33 customs officers from 7 
other countries for a total of 50. We hope to 
expand the international commitment to 
these SAM teams to 70 customs officers. 

With regard to the role of UNPROFOR in 
enforcing sanctions, the United States has 
supported a Swedish initiative for 
UNPROFOR to assist Sanctions Assistance 
Missions in sanctions monitoring within the 
terms of its current UN mandate. 
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UNPROFOR is now reporting on border 
movements violating sanctions and will pro- 
vide general assistance to the SAM teams 
and help assure their safety. 

We have also helped establish a control 
network along the Macedonia-Greek border 
to ensure the bona fides of shipments of pe- 
troleum products moving into Macedonia. 
This program is being expanded to the Bul- 
garia-Macedonia border and will also include 
control of other key industrial commodities. 

These efforts have begun to produce re- 
sults. The Macedonian Government has halt- 
ed the flow of petroleum into Serbia since 
August 25. President Gligorov issued a new 
order September 3 instructing his govern- 
ment to ensure full compliance with UN 
sanctions restrictions. The SAM teams con- 
firm that the Gligorov order is being carried 
out. Customs, police and military units have 
been deployed at key border crossing points. 
They are halting and inspecting all commer- 
cial traffic to ensure strict compliance with 
UN restrictions. All commercial traffic is 
being channelled to the two road and rail 
crossing points approved by the UN Sanc- 
tions Committee. UNPROFOR reports that 
all other crossing points are virtually closed. 

I hope that this information proves useful 
to you. Please contact us if we can be of fur- 
ther assistance on this or any other matter. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 


ATLANTA'S BUCKHEAD: AN EDGE 
CITY WITH GUTS AND GLORY 


HON. JOHN LEWIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr: Speaker, | am 
submitting for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, the following excerpt from “The 
Fourth Wave—Edge Cities with Guts and 
Glory,” an article which appeared in the first 
edition of The Edge City News. 

The Buckhead Coalition is a clear alter- 
native to local government systems * * * It 
gives flexibility to maneuver through shark- 
infested downtown waters * * * It's possible 
because Buckhead—Lenox Square Mall with 
its 150 vying restaurants, singles joints and 
businesses—pulls together and puts dollars 
behind a single set of Coalition ideas * * * 
This is a shadow government that really gov- 
erns * * * Buckhead has a long-term plan, 
has co-opted local police, even has a six-mile 
shopping-loop people-mover in the works. 


IN HONOR OF THE KANE 
REPUBLICAN, KANE, PA 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate the Kane Republican in Kane, 
PA, as it prepares to embark on its second 
century of continuous publication. On January 
12, 1994, the Republican will celebrate the 
presentation of its 100th edition in as many 
years of operation. 

A newspaper which recognizes and accepts 
its tremendous responsibility contributes to the 
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success of the community which it serves. The 
only afternoon daily in McKean County, the 
Republican has performed its role as the 
“fourth estate” in a timely, responsible man- 
ner. Its pages have served as a record of pub- 
lic opinion and a chronicle of popular culture, 
as it has become a part of the history and her- 
itage of the Borough of Kane. 

Even an excellent publication, however, 
cannot exist on its own. The success of the 
Republican is not only a testimony to the qual- 
ity of the paper, but is also a credit to the 
community which supports it. The citizens of 
Kane are to be commended for realizing the 
importance of assuming an active role in their 
area's activities. 

This relationship between newspaper and 
borough is best exemplified by the widespread 
excitement that has been generated by the 
planning of the Republican’s special anniver- 
sary edition. At the paper's invitation, the of- 
fice has been flooded with photos, feature sto- 
ries, biographies and historical accounts. As a 
result of this enthusiasm, the over 100 pages 
of the special edition will be full of the cher- 
ished memories that are a part of Kane, PA. 

Congratulations to the Kane Republican and 
to its faithful readers. 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS L. GREEN & 
CO. AND ITS CEO, THOMAS LUGAR 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the following ar- 
ticle about the Thomas L. Green & Co. was 
published by the Indianapolis Star on Septem- 
ber 19, 1993. The CEO is Thomas Lugar, one 
of our most outstanding citizens. 

Hoosiers have a longstanding saying: “Ain't 
God good to Indiana.” One of the good things 
in Indiana generally and Indianapolis specifi- 
cally is the Thomas L. Green Co. Its centen- 
nial is today, September 28. Things were very 
different on September 28, 1893 in some 
ways, but not different at all in some of the 
most important ways at Thomas L. Green. The 
spirit of fairness with employees and excel- 
lence of design has remained constant for 
Thomas L. Green's splendid century. 

Can you imagine an oven which is 300 feet 
long? The Thomas L. Green Co. does more 
than imagine it; they manufacture it. They 
manufacture the equipment that produces the 
snacks which brings special joy to lives all 
around the world. The company is an exporter 
and, in fact, the only U.S. company which pro- 
duces the equipment which makes the cul- 
inary delights nearly everybody enjoys. 

The company makes the equipment well, 
and it has customers throughout the world 
who are so satisfied that they send gifts and 
mementos to the company to demonstrate 
their appreciation for the equipment produced 
with such excellence and devotion and their 
opportunity to buy it at reasonable prices. 

The chief executive officer, Tom Lugar, has 
a brother who is hardly a stranger to these 
pages of America’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
He is the senior Senator from Indiana, Dick 
LUGAR. 
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Indianapolis is proud of the Lugar family and 
proud of the family business. They set a 
standard of educational and entrepreneurial 
achievement which is an inspiration to all 
those who take pride in the work ethic and 
care about excellence. 

GREEN & CO. IS THE BAKER’S SECRET 
(By Jo Ellen Meyers Sharp) 


When the Keebler Co. elves want to work 
some elfin magic, they’re apt to seek out a 
100-year-old Indianapolis company. 

And Thomas L. Green & Co. is just the 
kind of place you'd expect elves to call. It’s 
a small, highly specialized enterprise that 
helps bake some of the best goodies all over 
the world. 

“The elves are happy,” said Wayne 
Mounsey, director of purchasing for the 
Keebler Co. “T.L. Green is a quality com- 


ny. 

“We're buying some of their equipment as 
we speak” for replacement parts. Mounsey 
said from his office at One Hollow Tree Road 
in Elmhurst, Ill. 

On Sept. 28, Thomas L. Green & Co. will 
celebrate its 100th birthday with a party 
with more than 500 guests, including family 
members, employees, customers and local 
dignitaries. 

It’s a family that includes Sen. Richard G. 
Lugar, R-Ind., who was vice president, sec- 
retary-treasurer and a director until he was 
elected mayor of Indianapolis in 1968. He no 
longer is connected to the company, but his 
brother and nephew run the business and his 
mother is a director. 

Some of Green’s customers also are famil- 
iar, including Keebler, Nabisco and General 
Foods. Green's equipment helps companies 
make dozens of products munched on every 
day, all over the world, including crackers, 
cookies, pizza, pancakes, biscuits and danish. 

The Green company designs, manufactures 
and installs equipment for commercial bak- 
erles. Everything from huge mixing tubs to 
steel rolling pins to ovens and cooling units 
is made or assembled at the 60,000-square- 
foot factory on the Near Westside. About 100 
people work at 202 North Miley Avenue, 
where the plant has been since 1911. 

Green’s equipment is making and baking 
in 48 states and 38 countries. The equipment 
for a single production line could easily fill 
a two-story building the length of a football 
field. An average cost for a production line is 
$1.5 million to $2 million. 

The company usually is called in at the be- 
ginning of a manufacturer's decision to build 
a new plant or introduce a new line of baked 
goods. That way Green can design the tech- 
nology and equipment needed. 

The inside joke is that the company never 
makes the same piece of equipment twice, 
said Todd R. Lugar, vice president of oper- 
ations for the company that was started by 
his great-grandfather, Thomas L. Green. 

Nothing is the same because each line is 
designed to meet a customer's specific pro- 
duction needs and site requirements. 

“Poles in a plant may mean the equipment 
can't go straight and has to turn 45 degrees,” 
said Thomas R. Lugar, president and chief 
executive officer. 

His grandfather, Thomas L. Green, was a 
tinkerer. 

“He used to make things in the basement 
of his house when he was 15. He was an in- 
ventive man who saw a need for moderniza- 
tion and to make things better,” said Tom 
Lugar. 

Green received his first patent—on a device 
for icing cakes—in 1897 when he was 23 years 
old. During his lifetime, he was granted more 
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than 20 patents in the area of biscuit and 
cracker machinery, including a patent for 
the first rotating cutting machine. Green, 
who died in 1934, also held patents in Canada, 
France, Germany, Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom. 

Green is the only U.S.-owned manufacturer 
of commercial baking equipment. Competi- 
tors are owned by large, mostly European- 
based companies. 

Grandson Tom Lugar, now 60, also likes to 
tinker and is challenged by making things 
work. He graduated from Purdue University 
in 1955 with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing. After about a year engineering jet en- 
gines at Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp., he joined the family firm in 1957. 
Keebler’s Mounsey says Tom Lugar “is very 
hands-on, very interested in the business.” 

“I like the entrepreneurial style. It’s the 
right size business I enjoy. It’s small enough 
that I know people personally and we can act 
quickly. Companies that are bigger some- 
times are more impersonal. I'm proud Todd 
wanted to come into the business.” Tom 
Lugar said. 

Todd Lugar, 30, joined the company after 
he graduated from Purdue in 1984 with a de- 
gree in management and finance. 

“I wanted to work (for the family com- 
pany) but when I did I hated it.” Todd Lugar 
said. He left after two years and worked in 
banking, including mergers and acquisitions. 
He returned in 1991. 

“It’s a very complex business even though 
it is small." Todd Lugar said, “I had a finan- 
cial degree and I was never exposed to the 
business as a whole, how it works. I never 
saw the big picture’’ when he worked there 
before. 

Todd Lugar retained his board seat during 
his five-year absence. He and his father agree 
the hiatus has served the company well. 

“He understands sales and strategic plan- 
ning,” Tom Lugar said of his son. 

“What I didn't understand before was the 
entrepreneurial experience. This is a high- 
level financial and engineering firm, but it’s 
small enough to get your hands in every con- 
cept, from drawing to completion,” Todd 
Lugar said. 


“NEVER THE SAME PROCESS” 


The work is specialized because it bends 
and shapes the pieces and parts it needs on 
site. “It requires employees who know how 
to think and read blueprints,” Tom Lugar 
said. 

“You have to be very versatile. This is not 
a production line. We've been at the fore- 
front” of industry advancements, including a 
double-decker oven to bake frozen pancakes, 
he said. 

The company has learned to incorporate 
advanced technology, including electrical 
and laser controls, in its equipment. Con- 
trols are needed to speed up or slow down the 
line, gauge dough thickness and measure 
temperatures, for example. And the produc- 
tion of each product has different standards. 
Some units can chill water and others dry 
dough with air. 

“It’s never the same process,” Tom Lugar 
said. Honey Graham crackers crack if they 
are not kept warm, and Sara Lee danish have 
to be kept cool" during their production 
process. 

The company flourished during the 1920s 
and 1930s, when the biscuit was king. Al- 
though an exporter since its beginning, 
Green made a concerted effort to expand into 
world markets during that time. It was given 
an "E" award for exporting in 1963 by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, who started the rec- 
ognition program in 1961. 
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And the company has continued to grow by 
seeking accounts around the world. Exports 
account for 30 percent to 35 percent of the 
company’s $10 million to $20 million annual 
sales. 

It has equipment, some of it decades old, 
cranking out products all over the world, in- 
cluding a line built in 1912 in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, that makes crackers every day. 

“The majority of our business is in new 
plants, new production lines and replace- 
ment machinery,” Tom Lugar said. 

The company keeps only a few spare parts 
on hand. If a replacement part is needed, the 
company builds it from scratch, referring to 
the drawings stored in a vault on the second 
floor of the brick building. The main offices 
are a throwback to another era with walls of 
glass and walnut. 

“We have 99 percent of every drawing we 
ever made," Todd Lugar said. Many of them 
are pen and ink drawings on linen. Designs 
nowadays are done on computers, but each 
one is still noted on a 3x5 index card that 
will join more than 300,000 others in a cata- 
log file. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

T.L. Green’s success the next 100 years de- 
pends on continued use of new technology 
and expansion of export markets. The fac- 
tory is landlocked by a railroad track and 
streets, which means factory expansion may 
mean a move to a new location in the city. 

And the company will need to do that 
while continuing to do what it does best— 
provide individual service to its customers. 

“Sometimes the technology is not there 
(in the industry) and has to be developed,” 
said Keebler’s Mounsey. 

“You may bring equipment into the mar- 
ketplace only for you exclusively to get a 
product to market,” he said. 

Green’s edge in the industry is ‘its overall 
longevity of equipment. It is very good in a 
competitive marketplace. Another difference 
is they always have a sincere willingness to 
work with you, whether you are purchasing 
something or if you develop a problem,” 

Mounsey said Keebler doesn't buy exclu- 
sively from Green. It has to submit bids like 
other vendors. 

“And sometimes we go with the other guy. 
Sometimes dollars dictate reality. You'd 
like the Cadillac, but all you've got is money 
for a Chevy.” 


STEEL INDUSTRY HERITAGE 
PROJECT: CELEBRATING THE 
EMERGENCE OF AMERICA’S IN- 
DUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing a bill which will enable the steel! indus- 
try heritage project in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania to continue its work of documenting 
and conserving the industrial and cultural her- 
itage of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

This bill authorizes funding within the De- 
partment of the Interior to implement the plan 
of the steel industry heritage project. It is the 
goal of this legislation to identify, define and 
propose those sites or areas of historic signifi- 
cance that should receive Federal designation. 

The steel industry heritage task force was 
first authorized by the Congress, under Public 
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Law 100-698, to conserve the industrial and 
cultural resources of the steel industry in 
southwestern Pennsylvania. Since fiscal 1989, 
the task force has received Federal funding to 
develop a plan for conserving the nationally 
significant historical and cultural resources of 
the region's industrial heritage. The concept 
plan produced by the steel industry heritage 
task force at the direction of the Congress pro- 
vides a basis for moving ahead with efforts to 
conserve the industrial and cultural resources 
of the region. 

The National Park Service has been exten- 
sively involved in this effort since 1989. The 
Park Service's Historic American Engineering 
Record [HAER], for example, has operated a 
field office in Homestead, PA, since 1989, em- 
ploying historians, architects, and photog- 
raphers who have helped to document the re- 
gion’s historically significant industrial re- 
sources, 

The bill | am introducing authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to work with the steel in- 
dustry heritage project to act on the rec- 
ommendations of the concept plan. This bill 
also authorizes a continued role for the Na- 
tional Park Service in conducting plans and 
studies necessary to determine the appro- 
priate role of the Federal Government in con- 
serving and interpreting the history of the re- 
gion. Finally, the proposed legislation author- 
izes the steel industry task force to receive ap- 
propriations through the Department of the In- 
terior for projects and studies consistent with 
this Act. These projects and studies will be 
conducted within the geographical areas of Al- 
legheny, Beaver, Fayette, Greene, Washing- 
ton, and Westmoreland Counties shown on a 
boundary map based on the project criteria 
established in the concept plan. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania has a proud 
history of being the cradle of America’s sec- 
ond industrial revolution, a period beginning in 
the late 19th century which resulted in the 
emergence of the United States as a global in- 
dustrial leader. The development of new in- 
dustrial techniques in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania's steel and steel-related industries re- 
sulted in Pittsburgh being known around the 
world as the center of U.S. industrial might. 
Names like Carnegie and Frick became 
household names. The region's labor move- 
ment played a significant role in the develop- 
ment of the Nation, including the formation of 
key unions such as the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations [CIO] and the United Steel 
Workers of America [USWA]. The western 
Pennsylvania counties of Allegheny, Beaver, 
Fayette, Greene, Washington, and Westmore- 
land served as centers for the growth of indus- 
tries that would change the economic, social, 
cultural, and political face of the United States. 

The importance of the industrial heritage of 
southwestern Pennsylvania to America’s his- 
tory has been shown in an excellent article by 
Edward K. Muller, professor of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Richard O’Con- 
nor, historian with the National Park Service's 
Historic American Engineering Record. | ask 
unanimous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD immediately following my com- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government has a 
role to play in conserving the industrial herit- 
age of southwestern Pennsylvania for future 
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generations to study and enjoy. The history of 
the rise of steel and steel-related industries in 
Pittsburgh and the surrounding counties of 
southwestern Pennsylvania is a vital part of 
America’s past. Understanding this heritage is 
essential since this legacy continues to shape 
the U.S. economy and culture. | urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in supporting the work 
of the steel industry heritage project. 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AND THE SECOND 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
(By Edward K. Muller and Richard O'Connor) 

Late in the 19th century, America rose to 
world industrial leadership, and the Pitts- 
burgh/Monongahela Valley region was the 
driving force. Calling attention to the im- 
pressive magnitude of this feat, one of Amer- 
iea’s foremost business historians pointed 
out that ‘(i)n 1880, the nation’s national in- 
come and its population were one and a half 
times those of Great Britain. By 1900, they 
were twice the size of Britain's, and by 1920, 
three times the size."! The industries that 
led the country to world leadership shared 
important traits: They produced durable 
goods like steel, plate glass, aluminum and 
electrical equipment essential to the further 
development of America’s transportation, 
construction and industrial infrastructure; 
their industrial processes utilized new 
sources of energy—coal, coke (a coal deriva- 
tive) and gas—and reorganized and mecha- 
nized production; they were among the coun- 
try’s largest and most highly capitalized; 
they integrated vertically from natural re- 
sources to final distribution; and they devel- 
oped and instituted new managerial prac- 
tices, including systematic and scientific 
management, cost accounting, and full exec- 
utive responsibility. Collectively, these char- 
acteristics constituted a “Second Industrial 
Revolution” that transformed America's in- 
dustrial structure and paved the way for 
mass production consumer goods industries 
of the later 20th century. 

In its contribution to the Gross National 
Product and the increasing percentage of 
workers it employed, manufacturing was the 
leading sector in the Second Industrial Revo- 
lution. A unique mix of producer durables 
drove this trend. Between 1870 and 1930, the 
annual rate of increase for coke production 
was 5.4%, 10.4% for steel and a dramatic 
24.3% for aluminum. While demand provided 
the impetus, such large increases were them- 
selves made possible by dramatic changes in 
the structure of industrial production—the 
increased burning of fossil fuels—coal, natu- 
ral gas and oil; the development and wide- 
spread use of electricity; new technologies 
that mechanized production processes; in- 
creasingly complex managerial structures; 
growing capitalization and concentration of 
industries; and the expansion and ethnic re- 
composition of the work force. These signifi- 
cant changes transformed older industries 
like fron and glass, and created new ones 
like electrical manufacturing and aluminum. 

Steel build America’s manufacturing 
supermacy—steel for railroads, equipment, 
construction, and appliances—and Pitts- 
burgh area steel makers dominated the In- 
dustry.* Home to the works of Carnegie and, 
later, U.S. Steel, the region also attracted 
other large primary metal producers, includ- 
ing Jones & Laughlin, Federal, National and 
Republic; secondary metal processors such as 
the mammoth Mesta Machine Company at 
West Homestead and Heppenstall Company 
and MacIntosh-Hemphill in Pittsburgh; and 
hundreds of small machine shops and found- 
ries. The region's steel output reflected this 
concentration of facilities. Between the 
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early 1870s and 1920, Allegheny County reg- 
istered annual decadal growth rates of 158% 
in pig iron and ferro-alloy production, more 
than double the country’s average. More- 
over, in 1900, Allegheny County produced al- 
most 25% of all pig iron and ferrous-alloys in 
the United States and fully 40% of the U.S. 
total of steel ingots and steel for castings.® 

Adapting practices first associated with 
the nation’s railroads, Pittsburgh steel mak- 
ers pioneered manufacturing techniques that 
came to define the Second Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Andrew Carnegie’s tutelage in the late 
1860s under Thomas Scott, then head of the 
Western Division of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, provided him with first hand experi- 
ence organizing and managing a highly inte- 
grated, well-financed, tightly controlled, 
multi-regional enterprise, experience he 
later transfered to the production of iron and 
steel.® In addition to building “the largest 
and most energy-consuming” blast furnaces 
in the world, Carnegie brought to iron and 
steel making important new “techniques of 
coordination and control,” rigid cost ac- 
counting procedures, new conceptions of 
plant design and layout, ‘“‘hard-driving’’ pro- 
duction methods, and the most highly expe- 
rienced and proven managers in American 
industry, changes he first successfully put in 
place at his massive Edgar Thompson Works 
at North Braddock, on the outskirts of Pitts- 
burgh.’ The widespread adoption throughout 
American industry of these recognizably 
modern organizational and managerial 
methods set both the direction and pace of 
the ‘‘Second Industrial Revolution, 8 

Rich In coal and natural gas, southwestern 
Pennsylvania developed other industries 
that played key roles inthe Second Indus- 
trial Revolution. The steel industry's insa- 
tiable demand for high-quality coke, its pri- 
mary fuel, linked Connellsville coke produc- 
ers to Pittsburgh steel makers in the 1870s, a 
relationship Carnegie reinforced in 1881 by 
purchasing control of the Frick Coke Com- 
pany and solidified in 1889 by placing H.C. 
Frick in charge of his steel operations.® 
George Westinghouse’s work in Pittsburgh 
with natural gas distribution systems, grow- 
ing out of the discovery of gas under his East 
End estate, led to his pioneering develop- 
ment of alternating electrical current and 
the establishment of Westinghouse Electric. 
Westinghouse had come to the Pittsburgh re- 
gion from Schenectady, New York to make 
railroad equipment, an industry he helped 
build into one of the region's largest.° Rich 
deposits of coal and natural gas attracted 
manufacturers from every branch of the 
glass industry—plate and window, tableware, 
and bottles and jars. Glass companies such 
as Pittsburgh Plate Glass, the American 
Window Glass Company, the United States 
Glass Company and Hazel-Atlas were not 
only large, but led in the industry’s mecha- 
nization, In 1889, Alfred Hunt and others pro- 
duced commercial aluminum in their plant 
in downtown Pittsburgh for the first time. 
Shortly thereafter, they obtained additional 
financing from Pittsburgh bankers, coal and 
railroad men, and moved their Pittsburgh 
Reduction Company, which became the Alu- 
minum Company of America (Alcoa) in 1907, 
to nearby New Kensington on the Allegheny 
River, adjacent to the coal and gas deposits 
necessary to generate the massive amounts 
of electricity so essential to their electro- 
lytic aluminum smelting process.™ 

Pittsburgh bankers and corporate execu- 
tives grew wealthy by investing in local in- 
dustry, trading capital for control of major 
companies in the “new” industries of the 
Second Industrial Revolution. The Mellon 
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interests “were at the center of capital for- 
mation in Pittsburgh." 1? and presided over a 
labyrinthian network of corporate and finan- 
cial connections among some of the coun- 
try’s most powerful industrial corporations. 
Railroad executives provided practical expe- 
rience, management skills, and capital, as in 
the cases of Carnegie, the Pitcairns, (with in- 
terests in both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass), and George 
Westinghouse, who counted the country's 
largest railroads as airbrake customers and 
financial backers. 

As much as it reshaped industry, the Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution also transformed 
nineteenth century patterns of urban devel- 
opment. Between the end of the Civil War 
and the beginning of World War I, manufac- 
turing activities in the areas surrounding 
Pittsburgh increased at a rate even greater 
than they did in the City of Pittsburgh prop- 
er. As they sought to expand and streamline 
production facilities, local manufacturers 
confronted insurmountable problems posed 
by an older manufacturing environment: 
lack of available space for expansion, rising 
taxes, too few railroad sidings, unstable sup- 
plies of natural gas, and little room for 
waste disposal. Wanting to remain close to 
the region’s ample supplies of fuel, skilled 
labor, transportation and capital, manufac- 
turers left the City of Pittsburgh and found- 
ed a host of new communities like Monessen, 
New Kensington, Vandergrift, Jeannette and 
Aliquippa, a short distance outside the 
city.!3 It is no coincidence that all celebrate 
centennials from the late 1980s through the 
next decade.'* 

Indeed, it was the broad arc of industrial 
communities surrounding Pittsburgh that 
accounted for most of the region's growth in 
value added and manufacturing employment. 
In 1879, the City of Pittsburgh “accounted 
for 81% of the value added for the area;” this 
figure was only 31% by 1919.15 But the manu- 
facturing mix in these areas differed from 
that of the old central city. Instead of a 
plethora of different industries, each with its 
own developmental cycles, Pittsburgh’s in- 
dustrial suburbs were often single industry 
communities. These ranged from the steel 
communities of Monessen (Westmoreland 
County) and Aliquippa (Beaver County), to 
the Turtle Creek Valley (Allegheny County) 
cluster of electrical and railroad equipment 
facilities built by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, to the agglomeration of glass factories 
in Jeannette (Westmoreland County). Con- 
sequently, they were subject to all the vicis- 
situdes of single-industry dominance: rapid 
growth, high levels of employment during 
the first half of the 20th century, and dra- 
matic decline after the 1960s as part of an 
international restructuring of producer 
goods industries. 

The jobs that grew out of the Second In- 
dustrial Revolution transformed the racial 
and ethnic composition of the American 
working class. Beginning late in the 19th 
century and accelerating during World War 
I, thousands of African-Americans left the 
agricultural regions of the South for the in- 
dustrial cities of the North. Similarly, be- 
tween 1890 and 1910, tens of thousands of 
southern and eastern European immigrants 
came to the United States, radically altering 
older, 19th century immigration patterns 
dominated heavily by workers from northern 
and western Europe. By the last quarter of 
the century, many of these earlier immi- 
grants had risen to the ranks of semi-skilled 
or skilled workmen in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania’s older, established industries, such 
as iron, steel, glass or coal. Recent innova- 
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tions in production methods in these indus- 
tries, and the relatively new, systematically 
organized electrical equipment and alu- 
minum manufacturing industries, created 
thousands of jobs filled by workers with few 
industrial skills who migrated to the Pitts- 
burgh region from the economically dev- 
astated agricultural areas of southern and 
eastern Europe, the Middle East, and the 
American South.'6 

The Second Industrial Revolution also 
transformed the structure of unionism and 
industrial relations in American Industry. 
Throughout the period, southwestern Penn- 
sylvania was both a bastion of powerful in- 
dustrial craft unions as well as a stronghold 
of anti-unionism. Craft unionism flourished 
in all the nation’s industrial cities between 
the depressions of the 1870s and the 1890s. 
The most powerful unions in Pittsburgh and 
the nation were based in heavy industries 
like iron and glass that had yet to experi- 
ence the substantive reorganization that was 
an integral part of the Second Industrial 
Revolution. The local union environment 
was so strong that the Federation of Orga- 
nized Trades and Labor Unions, precursor to 
the American Federation of Labor, selected 
Pittsburgh for its organizational meeting in 
1881, Moreover, the National Labor Tribune, 
a strong supporter of craft unions, was 
founded in Pittsburgh during a long news- 
paper strike by Thomas Armstrong, and 
gained nationwide following among 
workingmen from the 1870s until well into 
the 20th century. But the changes brought on 
by the abandonment of iron puddling and 
rolling, the advent of the steel industry, and 
the mechanization of the various branches of 
the glass industry severely weakened union- 
ism in precisely the industries in which 
newer immigrants were finding work. Indeed, 
the struggle at Homestead in 1892 by the Car- 
negie Steel Corporation to break the hold of 
the Amalgamated Association, and U.S. 
Steel's ruthless put down of the 1919 organiz- 
ing drive were epic battles between labor and 
capital that singed the national conscience 
and kept the industry union-free until the 
late 1930s. Repeated attempts by the United 
Mine Workers to organize the Connellsville 
coke fields also failed, as did several organiz- 
ing drives at the mammoth Westinghouse 
East Pittsburgh-Turtle Creek Valley works. 
Thus, if vibrant 19th century craft unionism 
was emblematic of the persistence of the 
craft skills of older immigrant groups from 
western and northern Europe, then early 
20th century non-unionism was equally em- 
blematic of the reorganization of production 
brought by the Second Industrial Revolution 
and of the newer immigrant groups from 
southern and eastern Europe. Equally as sig- 
nificant, the changes wrought by the Second 
Industrial Revolution laid the foundation for 
the dramatic rise of industrial unionism in 
the 1930s. 

In sum, manufacturers, workers and fin- 
anciers in the Pittsburgh region provided 
much of the labor, capital and expertise es- 
sential to America’s rise to world industrial 
supremacy. As it changed the nation, so too 
did the Second Industrial Revolution reshape 
southwestern Pennsylvania. From a com- 
mercial, small scale manufacturing center, 
the heavy industries of the Second Industrial 
Revolution made the Pittsburgh region syn- 
onymous with dark, hulking factories, 
smoke-belching stacks, long hours of hard, 
physical labor, a vibrant industrial union 
movement, and a diverse population of 
native- and foreign-born workers and their 
families. If recent changes in the global 
economy have diminished the region’s stat- 
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ure as a center of heavy industry, southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania’s robust industrial legacy 
nonetheless remains intact. 
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HEALTH CARE 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, we all listened 
intently last week to President Clinton discuss 
his health care plan with the American public. 
As usual, what Bill Clinton says sounds good. 
The problem is, what he says is often very dif- 
ferent from what he does. Voters remember 
how the middle-class tax cut of the 1992 cam- 
paign became the largest tax increase in 
American history and how the announcement 
that Clinton would cut the White House budget 
25 percent was followed by a request for $7.5 
million increase in funding for the White 
House. 
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Well, we most certainly understand the need 
for health care reform is critical, but, “It is iron- 
ic that just as Vice President Gore is publicly 
ridiculing the inept Federal bureaucracy and 
unfathomable regulations, President Clinton 
wants to entrust the lives of all Americans and 
the management of one-seventh of the na- 
tional economy to that same bureaucracy.” 
(Heritage Foundation 9/23/93) 

Upon closer inspection of the health care 
plan discussed by the President on Wednes- 
day, September 22, you find that it is nothing 
but Federal bureaucracy. 

One part of the plan establishes a National 
Health Board. This Board will be made up of 
seven people appointed by the President 
(without any mention of confirmation hear- 
ings). These seven people are going to: 

Issue regulations and interpretations on 
what will be in your benefit package, updating 
it annually. 

Establish and enforce a national health care 
budget. 

Approve state implementation plans. 

Calculate for each State's health care alli- 
ances a per capita budget target. 

Enforce every State and alliance health care 
budget. 

Incorporate input from a number of advisory 
committees. 

Manage a new quality monitoring and as- 
sessment process. 

And, if a State fails to meet the require- 
ments or simply doesn’t want to meet the re- 
quirements of this plan, the National Health 
Board becomes responsible for running that 
State’s health care system. 

It sounds to me as though these seven peo- 
ple have more to do than they can reasonably 
handle. It sounds to me as though this plan 
puts the Government in charge and not the 
consumer. It sounds to me as though the 
American public is in for some serious 
changes in the delivery and quality of health 
care. And these changes won't be for the bet- 
ter. 


HONORING RABBI HERMAN E. 
GROSSMAN, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr, Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Rabbi Herman E. Grossman, 
chief of chaplains at Veterans Hospital in 
Northport, NY. 

In 1943, Herman Grossman received both 
his bachelor of arts degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity and his bachelor of religious education 
degree from Hebrew College in Roxbury, MA. 
After completing his studies at chaplain school 
in St. Louis, MO, he has served the active and 
retired men and women of the U.S. armed 
services for 29 years. For the past 21 years, 
he has been staff chaplain at the Veterans 
Hospital in Northport, NY. Eleven months ago, 
Rabbi Grossman became the chief of chap- 
lains for the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

Rabbi Grossman, an Air Force Reserve re- 
tiree, is still active at the age of 71, as a mem- 
ber of the Rabbinical Assembly, the Hunting- 
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ton Clergy Association, the Long Island Board 
of Rabbis, Phi Beta Kappa, and the Harvard 
Alumni Association. 

Rabbi Grossman has given selflessly of 
himself to countless patients and their families, 
staff, and volunteers of all faiths. In October 
1993, he will retire from the hospital staff and 
move to Israel with his wife to join two of three 
sons who currently reside there. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join with me now 
in paying tribute to Rabbi Herman E. Gross- 
man for his hard work and dedication to the 
patients of the Northport Veterans Hospital, 
and to commend him for his ongoing devotion 
and commitment to the veterans of the United 
States of America. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD 
TRAN’S MOJAHEDIN 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, in August, | 
wrote to the Department of State asking for an 
explanation of United States policy toward the 
organization called the National Council of Re- 
sistance or the People's Mojahedin of Iran 
[PMOI], a political and military organization op- 
posing the Government of Iran and an organi- 
zation active in the United States and promot- 
ing a resolution on Iran which has been cir- 
culating in the Congress. 

Attached is a copy of my letter to the State 
Department and the resolution being circulated 
in the Congress as well as the reply of the De- 
partment of State dated September 20, 1993. 
The State Department states its concerns 
about the PMOI and its use of terrorism and 
explains why the United States maintains a 
policy of no contacts with the PMOI. 

This correspondence which | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, August 3, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Attached is a copy 
of a resolution which is being circulated by 
some of my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives regarding U.S. policy toward 
Iran. Among other things, this resolution 
urges the President to consider opening a di- 
alog with the National Council of Resistance 
of Iran. 

I would appreciate receiving the Adminis- 
tration’s views on this resolution, fn general, 
and specifically on the desirability of dia- 
logue with the NCR. 

I appreciate your prompt consideration of 
this matter. I look forward to hearing from 
you. 


With best regards, 
Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 
Enclosure. 


Whereas, the Human Rights Watch World 
Report for 1993 reports that “Iran retained 
its unenviable reputation for having one of 
the worst human rights records in the re- 
gion.” 

Whereas, the Iranian authorities- have 
harshly repressed anti-government protests 
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and demonstrations seeking establishment 
of democracy and human rights. 

Whereas, prisoners of conscience remain in 
prison and torture of prisoners continues. 

Whereas, several government opponents 
living abroad were murdered in cir- 
cumstances suggesting that they may have 
been victims of extrajudicial executions, 

Whereas, persecution continues against po- 
litical opponents and ethnic and religious 
minorities. 

Whereas, Iran remains one of the world’s 
most egregious state sponsors of terrorism, 
according to the State Department's 1993 Re- 
port on Terrorism. 

Whereas, Iran has engaged in a major rear- 
mament drive, and is also pursuing the ac- 
quisition of non-conventional weapons. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, that the 
Congress, 

1. Supports a U.S. foreign policy which pro- 
motes human rights and democracy in Iran. 

2. Supports a ban on all arms sales and 
military assistance to the current regime in 
Iran. 

3. Urges a strong U.S. role in developing an 
international policy to end the sale of arms 
and technology to Iran until it ends human 
and political rights abuses. 

4. Urges the President to support the aspi- 
rations of the Iranian people for democracy 
and human rights and to consider opening a 
dialog with the National Council of Resist- 
ance of Iran, which espouses democracy and 
human rights, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, September 20, 1993. 
Hon. LEE HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in reply 
to your letter of August 3, addressed to Sec- 
retary Christopher. You asked for the Ad- 
ministration’s views on a proposed resolu- 
tion regarding U.S. policy on Iran. The reso- 
lution urges, among other things, that the 
President consider a dialogue with the Na- 
tional Council of Resistance. 

On the general topic of our policy toward 
Iran, the Administration’s position was de- 
tailed by Assistant Secretary Djerejian in 
his testimony of July 27 before the Commit- 
tee. That statement of policy remains cur- 
rent. 

Concerning contacts with Iranian opposi- 
tion groups, there are numerous such groups 
in the United States and abroad that do not 
espouse violence and whose political aims 
range from supporting a return of the mon- 
archy to establishing a constitutional de- 
mocracy. Many focus their efforts on Iranian 
human rights abuses, and work closely with 
the U.N. Human Rights Committee and pri- 
vate human rights groups. We do meet with 
representatives of such groups at their re- 
quest, and believe these contacts are useful 
as an informational exchange. 

However, the National Council of Resist- 
ance is closely linked to the People’s 
Mojahedin of Iran (PMOI), also known as the 
Mojahedin-e Khalq (MEK). Both groups are 
led by Masud Rajavi. The Administration 
maintains a policy of no contacts with the 
PMOI and, by extension, the NCR. This deci- 
sion Is based on our opposition to the PMOI’s 
use of terrorism. Just as we vigorously op- 
pose the Iranian Government's support for 
terrorism, we do not condone the use of ter- 
ror and violence in turn by the Mojahedin or 
any other opposition group. Nor can we for- 
get that U.S. citizens were the victims of 
PMOI terrorism in the 1970s, or that the 
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group supported the takeover of our Em- 
bassy in 1979 and the holding of U.S. dip- 
lomats. The PMOI’s claim that the organiza- 
tion is not responsible for actions carried out 
while its current leaders were in jail is a fac- 
ile one and, in the case of the Embassy take- 
over, erroneous. As shown in attached 1981 
excerpts from the PMOI’s own newspaper— 
published after current PMOI leader Masud 
Rajavi was released from jail in February 
1979—the group fully supported theEmbassy 
takeover and opposed releasing our dip- 
lomats. Only in recent years has the PMOI 
sought to distance itself from its past in 
order to gain Western support. 

Other factors support our view that it 
would be inappropriate to deal with the 
PMOUNCR. The National Council of Resist- 
ance’s claims to be a democratic organiza- 
tion have never been substantiated by its ac- 
tions. The NCR did, at its inception, include 
a diverse range of Iranian opposition groups. 
However, within three years most of the 
groups that were not controlled by Masud 
Rajavi had left the organization. According 
to Ervand Abrahamian’s book The Iranian 
Mojahedin (Yale University Press, 1989), 
these groups left because the NCR was not 
democratic, but rather manipulated by 
Rajavi. 

In years since, most Iranian opposition 
groups have continued to refuse cooperation 
with the NCR. A recent example was a 1992 
interview with the late Dr. Sa’id of the 
Democratic Party of Kurdistan (Iran), who 
denied any links or connections with the 
PMOI, and said, “In our opinion, our co- 
operation with the PMOI right now is impos- 
sible.” We have no reason to believe the 
PMOI has become democratic, nor that an 
Iranian government established by the NCR 
would be. 

In a different area, I would note that the 
PMOUNCR reporting often contains ques- 
tionable statements and assertions which do 
not stand up to later examination. Our intel- 
ligence community judges that their report- 
ing is not reliable without validation from 
other sources. 

Our own analysis does not support PMOI 
claims to widespread support inside Iran. 
The PMOI’s military wing, the national Lib- 
eration Army, continues to be based in Iraq 
and retains the support and financing of Sad- 
dam Hussein’s regime. The PMOI joined Iraqi 
forces in the eight-year war with Iran. These 
ties to Iraq have discredited the Mojahedin 
and NCR in the eyes of many Iranians, and 
the organization does not represent a signifi- 
cant political force among Iranians. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration’s program there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

I hope this information is useful to you. 
Please do not hesitate to call if we can be of 
further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, Legislative Affairs. 
THE MOJAHEDIN-E KHALQ ON THE IRAN-US 
HOSTAGE CRISIS 


The Mojahedin-e Khalq Organization 
(MKO), the Iraq-based Iranian opposition or- 
ganization, was in full support of the take- 
over of the US embassy and the holding of 
our hostages during the 1979-81 hostage crisis 
in Iran. Their own published statements 
show that their anti-US position at that 
time was much more hard-line than that of 
Iran's leaders. 

Though the Mojahedin now deny a role in 
that crisis, they advocated a tough hostage 
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policy in several issues of their own official 
newspaper, Mojahed, published in Persian in 
Tehran in 1980-81. The MKO's present leader, 
Masud Rajavi, was in command of the group 
at that time. 

One commentary in particular (in issue 
107, published January 27, 1981—just a few 
days after the hostages’ release), scores the 
Khomeini government for releasing the hos- 
tages too soon and for too little gain. Among 
its main points: 

—The Mojahedin at the Embassy: The com- 
mentary reminds its readers that the 
Mojahedin were the “first forces that fully 
stood in support of the occupation of the 
American house of spies. The organization's 
members and sympathizers stood in front of 
the embassy 24 hours a day for weeks and 
months ...and kept the place as a focal 
point of anti-imperialism.”’ 

—The hostage ‘‘card:'' The commentary de- 
rides those ‘“‘monopolizing’’ power in 
Tehran—i.e., the clerical regime—for misus- 
ing the hostage card only to benefit them- 
selves in their own internal power struggles. 
It argues that the card could have been used 
better for the struggle against American im- 
perialism. 

—Iran’s revolutionary leaders: soft on 
America: The paper mocks the ‘anti-impe- 
rialism’’ of the leaders as insincere, com- 
plaining that their calls for the trial and 
execution of the hostages turned out to be 
hollow. It says the Mojahedin had “regularly 
warned” against giving ground on the hos- 
tages, which would only "embolden and en- 
courage the imperialists.” 

—America the enemy: The commentary de- 
clares that the Mojahedin’s policy was to use 
the hostage crisis to spread ‘‘anti-lmperialis- 
tic culture’’ and to reveal the true face of 
American Imperialism as the “fundamental 
enemy of our people.” It quotes a letter the 
MKO sent some fourteen months earlier to 
Iran's Revolutionary Council demanding 
that all treaties and relations with America 
be cut off without delay. The commentary 
declares that the Mojahedin still aim ‘‘as 
much as possible to close the path to rec- 
onciliation with America.” 


HONORING DONALD E. MROSCAK 
ON HIS RETIREMENT FROM GAR- 
FIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize a very special individual and dedi- 
cated educator, Mr. Donald E. Mroscak, a 
former counselor and college advisor at 
James A. Garfield High School in East Los 
Angeles. 

Born in Springfield, IL, the son of Polish im- 
migrants, Mr. Mroscak understands and is 
sensitive to the diverse cultural values of the 
predominantly Latino population at Garfield 
High School. Identifying with the day-to-day 
struggles faced by first generation Americans, 
Mr. Mroscak has been able to instill in the stu- 
dents and their parents the value of a college 
education. 

Mr. Mroscak received his Bachelor of 
Science degree from the University of Notre 
Dame in 1956. After completing graduate work 
at the University of California and California 
Lutheran College, he received his Master of 
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Arts degree in educational administration. In 
1960, he joined the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. Seven years later, Mr. 
Mroscak began his long and successful tenure 
at Garfield High School as a drop-out preven- 
tion counselor. 

As a career counselor, Mr. Mroscak has 
profoundly influenced the lives of Garfield High 
School students. His constant encouragement 
has inspired hope in gang members and has 
prevented students from dropping out of high 
school. When | was a student at Garfield it 
was such an inspiration when a teacher/coun- 
selor motivated me to pursue graduation and 
seek higher education. That was back in 1949, 
Today’s student needs are no less and | ap- 
plaud Mr. Mroscak's encouragement to them. 

Mr. Mroscak’s commitment to the future of 
his students has prompted him to seek funds 
for air travel, to offer his home as shelter, and 
to work with parents and the community at 
large to find ways to facilitate higher edu- 
cational opportunities for each of the 4,000 
students at Garfield High School. 

Mr. Mroscak’s significant contributions to so- 
ciety have gone well beyond the classroom 
and into the community. He has served as an 
active member of various academic and local 
community organizations which include: Col- 
lege Board Council on Access, the board of 
the Notre Dame High School, the Advisory 
Board of California State University in Los An- 
geles, and the board of the McDonald's 
HACER Scholarship Fund. He is also a mem- 
ber of numerous associations, including the 
National Association of College Counselors, 
Unionized Teachers of Los Angeles, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the East Los 
Angeles Rotary Club. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that | rise 
to recognize a widely-loved and respected ed- 
ucator, Donald Mroscak. | ask my colleagues 
to join me in saluting him for his outstanding 
commitment to the education of our leaders of 
tomorrow and for his long-standing public 
service record to the residents of the 34th 
Congressional District. 


H.R. 3130, IMPROVING AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS ACT 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Congress is 
embarking on one of the most important legis- 
lative efforts of this session, the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act [ESEA]. This legislation has the po- 
tential to revitalize the $400 billion American 
education system. 

As ranking member of the committee, and 
an educator for over 40 years, | believe that 
we need to take a fresh look at the 43 sepa- 
rate programs that make up ESEA. The $10 
billion sent to State and local school agencies 
under the authority of this Act must become 
the driving force for a dramatically improved 
education system for all students. 

In order to move Federal support in this di- 
rection, | have already introduced legislation 
that would: increase the ability of local schools 
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to use the money as they see fit, to focus pro- 
grams on improving schools rather than meet- 
ing Federal regulations; encourage school dis- 
tricts to work with other service providers in 
the community so basic needs, such as eye- 
glasses and after school care, are provided 
and complement the educational instruction; 
and, set high academic expectations for stu- 
dents, adding excellence to our drive for 
access. 

Last week, | joined a bipartisan group of 
Members in cosponsoring the Department of 
Education’s reauthorization bill for ESEA. 
Even though there are some provisions in this 
proposal which cause me great concern, | 
have cosponsored it because the Department 
has included major provisions that closely 
track the ideas that | have been pushing for 
several years. These include: setting high 
achievement standards as the expected goal 
of students in Federal programs, providing 
local educators with a great deal of flexibility 
in how to design their schoo! activities, and al- 
lowing educators to use these funds to reach 
out to others who should be part of a commu- 
nity-wide effort to make every child a success. 
It is also important that education not become 
a partisan issue. 

There are two specific areas of the legisla- 
tion that | will be working very hard to change. 
The chapter 1 formula which distributes over 
$6 billion a year to schools across the country 
is unacceptable in the administration’s pro- 
posal. While | have supported the targeting of 
resources in the past, | also know first hand 
the need for educational assistance in small 
cities like York, PA, which has a poverty rate 
of over 30 percent. | have introduced legisla- 
tion which would expand, not cut, funding to 
these smaller, high-poverty areas and intend 
to have it included in the final bill. 

In addition, the chapter 2 education block 
grant currently provides the only funds schools 
now have that can be used to carry out inno- 
vative ideas. | believe | can convince the com- 
mittee and Congress that the wisest course is 
to expand the poo! of funds available for broad 
school reform activities, not get rid of them. 

As the legislative process continues, | will 
be making every effort to correct these, and 
other, problems in the legislation and to write 
a bill that provides access to a quality edu- 
cation for all students. 


ANTIQUATED DELANEY CLAUSE 
SHOULD BE REPEALED 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
would like to commend to his colleagues the 
following editorial from the September 23, 
1993, Omaha World-Herald, regarding the 
need to repeal the Delaney clause. As the edi- 
torial indicates, the Delaney clause is an 
anachronism which is unrealistic in light of the 
rapid scientific and technological advances 
made in the years since the original law was 
passed. Contrary to the rhetoric of the law's 
supporters, it is possible to repeal the out- 
dated Delaney clause and still maintain a safe 
food supply for everyone. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
{From the Omaha World-Herald, Sept. 23, 
1993. 


REPEAL ILLOGICAL, ANTI-SCIENCE LAW 

Congress has an opportunity to repeal a 
law that has become a symbol of scientific 
illogic in the 1990s. The law should go. 

It is known as the Delaney clause. Estab- 
lished in 1958, it forbids the sale of food prod- 
ucts containing trace elements of any sub- 
stance known to cause cancer In laboratory 
animals, 

That requirement may have seemed rea- 
sonable in 1958, when much less was known 
about cancer. Furthermore, the best testing 
equipment in 1958 was capable of identifying 
a residue equal to one part per thousand—a 
fairly heavy concentration. 

But the standard is reasonable no longer. 
Scientists have demonstrated that tiny 
traces of some cancer-causing materials 
exist in nature. And the equipment they use 
to measure such things is accurate enough to 
find traces that border on nothingness. 

Sticking with the Delaney clause’s zero- 
tolerance standard would mean that the gov- 
ernment must keep a product off the market 
even if its ‘‘contamination”’ level were so low 
that no human could possibly be affected. 
That’s the standard that the Ralph Nader 
people and others are trying to protect. They 
sued the federal government to keep the law 
in force. They said they will fight efforts to 
repeal it. 

Defenders of the Delaney clause sometimes 
paint a picture of a heartless government, 
putting innocent children at risk by allowing 
greedy corporations to pump dangerous 
chemicals into the food supply. Like much of 
the rhetoric from extremists, that picture is 
inflammatory and inaccurate. 

Respected organizations, including the 
American Medical Association, have said 
that the zero-tolerance rule is scientifically 
invalid. Trace residues of pesticides as small 
as a part per trillion or quadrillion, detect- 
able only by advanced scientific instru- 
ments, often don’t pose a risk to human 
health. 

A more reasonable standard would allow 
the government to ban a substance if it were 
found in food at a level that posed a signifi- 
cant health risk. 

That's the standard the Clinton adminis- 
tration has suggested to Congress as part of 
a proposed pesticide bill. Congress would do 
well to consider the new standard’s merits. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 1992 
CABLE ACT 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, in response to 
Americans who protested ever-increasing 
cable television bills, Congress passed the 
1992 Cable Act. The Act directed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission [FCC] to 
establish benchmarks for both cable prices 
and customer services which had to be met by 
all cable operators. The Act also required the 
FCC to monitor implementation of the law. 

What has happened since the Cable Act 
went into effect? Well, in my community of 
Louisville and Jefferson County and around 
the Nation, some cable fees have gone down 
but lots have gone up. Some cable channels 
have been added but a lot of popular ones 
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have been dropped. And, many channels have 
been repositioned on the cable dial. 

All in all, the cable customers are even 
more frustrated, confused and angry than they 
were before the Act was passed. 

Many of us in Congress believe the FCC 
has fallen short in protecting cable customers 
as Congress intended by the 1992 Act. 

The FCC has been called to Capitol Hill on 
September 28 to testify before the House 
Telecommunications Subcommittee concern- 
ing actions it has taken since the Cable Act 
became effective, and what steps the Com- 
mission plans to take to remedy the dismaying 
situation in cable television. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend to the attention of 
our colleagues a New York Times article of 
September 18, 1993, and a Washington Post 
article of September 25, which outline suc- 
cinctly the FCC’s actions and inactions under 
the 1992 Act. 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1993] 


F.C.C. REVIEWING CABLE TV RATES AS 
ROLLBACKS TURN INTO INCREASES 
(By Edward L. Andrews) 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—Six months after 
the Federal Communications Commission 
promised cable television customers $1 bil- 
lion in annual rate rollbacks, the agency 
confirmed today what many consumers have 
argued: cable rates actually seem to be ris- 
ing. 

“It’s obvious there’s a problem, but we'll 
have to find out the extent of it," said James 
H. Quello, the acting chairman of the com- 
mission. Amid a torrent of complaints from 
angry consumers and members of Congress, 
the F.C.C. announced that it would start a 
detailed survey of the prices charged by the 
25 biggest cable companies. 

The F.C.C. is giving the companies just 
two weeks to respond, and Mr. Quello ac- 
knowledged that the results might force his 
agency to rewrite the foot-high stack of 
rules it just finished painstakingly drawing 
up. 

A TURNABOUT FOR AGENCY 


The announcement amounts to a big em- 
barrassment for F.C.C. officials, who until 
now strongly denied there was any problem. 
Indeed, in recent weeks Mr. Quello and other 
officials have issued several blunt state- 
ments insisting that any price increases for 
some customers were more than offset by de- 
clines for others. 

The new rate regulations, which took ef- 
fect on Sept. 1, were issued in response to 
legislation Congress passed last October to 
rein in price increases and force cable com- 
panies to improve their service. Since the 
cable television industry was deregulated in 
1986, cable prices had been climbing at more 
than twice the rate of inflation—in part be- 
cause all but a handful of systems enjoy mo- 
nopoly franchises. 

The new rules set up a complicated system 
of “benchmark” prices, and F.C.C. officials 
had predicted that they would force rate re- 
ductions of more than 10 percent for about 
two-thirds of all cable systems. 

But it has not necessarily worked that 
way, as consumers have been discovering in 
the last few weeks. Virtually reversing what 
the F.C.C. had intended in writing the new 
rules, prices for basic and expanded services 
have gone up at many companies, while 
thecost for options like additional outlets 
have gone down. 

In New York City, for example, Time War- 
ner Cable shaved the price of its most basic 
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package by 24 cents a month, to $14.71, while 
increasing the additional charge for its ex- 
panded service by 87 cents, to $8.87, accord- 
ing to the city’s Department of Tele- 
communications and Energy. The combined 
total monthly rate increased to $23.58 from 
$22.95. 

As consumers started to receive the new 
price list by mail, they started flooding 
members of Congress with complaints. Aides 
to Representative Edward J. Markey, the 
Massachusetts Democrat who led the House 
fight to reregulate cable, said they had been 
getting 50 to 75 calls a day from consumers 
in the last few weeks. Even before today’s 
F.C.C. announcement, Mr. Markey had 
scheduled a hearing on the matter for Sept. 
28. 

Mr, Markey and Representative Chris- 
topher Shays, a Connecticut Republican, 
have been circulating a “Dear Colleague” 
letter in the House demanding that the 
F.C.C. revisit its rules. Nearly 100 lawmakers 
have signed the letter so far. 

Congressional staff members said the 
F.C.C.’s new rate survey was, if anything, 
overdue. “What this survey shows is that the 
F.C.C. is at least having second thoughts 
that this is not working out the way they 
thought it would,” said Gerry Waldron, sen- 
ior counsel to the House Energy and Com- 
merce Committee’s Subcommittee on Tele- 
communications. ‘The survey itself will.tell 
us the extent of the problem." 

.Mr. Quello recently got his own taste of 
consumer anger. As a guest on a call-in radio 
program in Detroit this month, he faced a 
barrage of complaints from residents who 
were mystified by, and upset about, cable 
prices. 

Officials of Time Warner, the nation’s sec- 
ond-biggest cable operator, after Tele-Com- 
munications Inc., said they would cooperate 
with the F.C.C.’s inquiry. 

“We think it is perfectly appropriate for 
the F.C.C. to gather information about how 
we are complying with the statute, and we 
will pledge our full cooperation,” said Tim 
Boggs, a lobbyist for the company in Wash- 
ington. 

But it may be hard to determine where 
rates really stand for the nation’s customers. 
For one thing, the regulations play out dif- 
ferently for each of the nation’s 11,000 cable 
franchises, and the customers of one system 
may get rate cuts while prices go up for 
those in an adjacent town. 

A COMPLICATED APPROACH 


The public’s anger over cable prices had led 
Congress to pass the cable bill last year over 
President George Bush’s veto. But the law 
set out a complicated approach to lowering 
prices. The F.C.C. was directed to issue and 
enforce price guidelines that would lead 
cable operators to charge rates comparable 
with those in the handful of markets with 
real competition. 

To do this, the F.C.C. came up with a stag- 
gering collection of benchmark prices, which 
varied depending on the number of channels 
offered and the number of customers for a 
cable system. 

But these benchmarks were total prices for 
all of the services the companies could offer. 
As a result, many companies found they 
could stay within the guidelines by dropping 
their highest prices for the fanciest level of 
service while raising the charges for more 
basic service. 

The result has been confusion. 

In general, the biggest reductions are 
going to people who subscribe to the most 
lavish monthly packages, have more than 
one cable outlet in the home and rent re- 
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mote-control devices. Figuring out the net 
result requires calculating how many cus- 
tomers fall into these rough categories. 

Tele-Communications, based in Denver, 
told Wall Street financial analysts this sum- 
mer that rate regulation would cost it about 
$160 million, or 4 percent of its total revenue. 
Time Warner has said it will give up between 
$90 million and $100 million. 

Regardless of the survey's findings, how- 
ever, there is a growing consensus that the 
regulations are having at least one unin- 
tended result; they seem to be helping rel- 
atively affluent people who buy fancy service 
while hurting the people who buy bare-bones 
packages, who are likely to be poorer. 

Some Congressional critics say regulators 
may have misfired in their basic calcula- 
tions. 

“The F.C.C. set the benchmark prices too 
high," Representative Shays said in an inter- 
view. “Its own analysis showed that cable 
systems that face effective competition have 
prices that are 30 percent lower than those 
that don’t, but the benchmark prices are 
only 10 percent lower." 

Agency officials have acknowledged this 
point since the rules were adopted. But they 
say they had no choice, because the law 
passed by Congress includes a peculiar defi- 
nition of “effective competition” that in- 
cludes cable systems with very low market 
penetration and systems owned by munici- 
palities. 


{From the Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1993] 
LAWMAKERS LEAN ON FCC OVER NEW CABLE 
RULES—RISING RATES SPUR COMPLAINT 

Members of Congress are pressuring the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
rethink its new cable rules. 

In a letter sent yesterday to FCC Chair- 
man James H. Quello, 130 members of Con- 
gress, mostly Democrats, told the agency 
they were ‘deeply concerned’ about cable 
rate increases that have taken effect in com- 
munities across the country since the new 
federal regulations went into effect on Sept. 
1 


“It appears that a number of cable compa- 
nies are planning to raise, rather than lower, 
their cable rates. Such a perverse result 
forces us to question whether these rate in- 
creases reflect a flaw or loophole in the com- 
mission’s regulations,” the letter said. 

The letter’s principal authors were Rep. 
Edward J. Markey (D-Mass.), chairman of 
the House subcommittee on telecommuni- 
cations and finance, and Rep. Christopher 
Shays (R-Conn.). Twenty-two Republicans 
and one independent signed the letter. 

When the law was adopted a year ago, the 
FCC said consumers would save $1 billion on 
their cable bills. A commission promise since 
then that at least two-thirds of consumers 
would see savings is not coming to pass, a 
Markey aide said. 

Cable companies put into effect new rates 
on Sept. 1 based on a complicated FCC for- 
mula. For many subscribers, lower costs for 
remote controls, extra hookup or installa- 
tion offset higher monthly changes for basic 
service. 

Quello, the chairman of the FCC, said yes- 
terday, “There has been too much of an ex- 
pectation that all rates will go down.” He 
said he still expects consumers will save 
about $1 billion from the reregulation of the 
cable indstury, ‘‘or we'll do reregulation or 
[Congress] will have to do some legislation.” 

Quello said the FCC is in the process of 
surveying 25 of the largest cable operators to 
find out how prices have changed. 

“We'll take corrective action, but [Mar- 
key) wants immediate action,” said Quello, 
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who noted that his own cable bill in Alexan- 
dria has decreased. ‘There will be some 
churn and fine-tuning.” 

The idea of the cable act was that rates in 
areas served by one company should be set at 
the same levels that systems in competitive 
markets charged. 

A spokeswoman for the National Cable Tel- 
evision Association said ‘‘cable companies 
are continuing to work hard to implement 
the new law,” while the FCC does its own 
survey of prices. 

Since the regulations have gone into ef- 
fect, members of Congress, state regulators 
and consumer groups have gotten complaints 
that price increases are being slapped on 
some of the most popular programming 
packages that go out to the most subscrib- 
ers. Consumers also are reporting that cable 
companies, to recoup their losses, are taking 
away discounts for senior citizens or charg- 
ing more for installation. 

“It's clear, at least the way the companies 
have implemented it, that there are consum- 
ers who should be benefiting and are not," 
said Bill Squadron, president of the National 
Association of Telecommunications Officers 
and Advisors, a group of officials who handle 
local cable rate regulation. 

But John Mansell, senior analyst with 
Paul Kagan Associates, a media research 
firm, said consumers are saving on such 
things as multiple outlets and remote con- 
trols as a result of the new law. 

The FCC “is supposed to be an expert agen- 
cy. It shouldn't be subject to every whim of 
Congress," Mansell said. “One can only hope 
that the FCC's survey results are based on 
reason rather than politics.” 


100TH ANNIVERSARY OF DOBBS 
FERRY COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call to 
the attention of our colleagues the impending 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
Community Hospital in Dobbs Ferry, NY. 

Americans familiar with our beautiful Hud- 
son River Valley are probably aware of the vil- 
lage of Dobbs Ferry, one of the most pictur- 
esque of all the communities along the majes- 
tic Hudson. The Community Hospital at Dobbs 
Ferry began its compassionate services to the 
Dobbs Ferry community on October 13, 1893. 
In the 100 years which has transpired since 
then, the hospital has continued to provide the 
finest health care available, and has remained 
on the cutting edge of the fast breaking devel- 
opments in the field of medical science. 

In recognition of this milestone, the hospital 
is planning on Saturday, October 16, an his- 
torical retrospective and health fair, and plans 
to recognize with an appropriate plaque those 
citizens of their service area who are celebrat- 
ing a 100th birthday this year. 

Mr. Speaker, many persons were brought 
into life and many persons were healed at the 
Community Hospital at Dobbs Ferry. Staying 
in business for a full century is an achieve- 
ment deserving of our recognition and praise. 

Accordingly, | invite my colleagues to join in 
congratulating the Community Hospital in 
Dobbs Ferry for its extensive dedicated serv- 
ice. 
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JAPAN-UNITED STATES 
FRIENDSHIP ACT 


HON. ROBERT E. WISE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, today | introduced 
legislation that is designed to strengthen the 
Japan-United States Friendship Commission. 

The Japan-United States Friendship Com- 
mission was established as an independent 
Federal agency by the United States Con- 
gress in 1975 (Public Law 94-118). The Com- 
mission administers a United States Govern- 
ment trust fund that originates from part of the 
Japanese Government repayments for United 
States facilities built on Okinawa and returned 
to Japan, and for postwar American assist- 
ance to Japan. Income from the fund is avail- 
able for the promotion of scholarly, cultural, 
and public affairs activities between Japan and 
the United States. 

The purpose of the Commission as defined 
in the Japan-United States Friendship Act is to 
promote “education and culture at the highest 
level in order to enhance reciprocal people-to- 
people understanding and to support the close 
friendship and mutuality of interest between 
the United States and Japan.” The Commis- 
sion’s mission is critical to the interests of the 
United States because in the words of the Act, 
“the continuation of close United States-Japan 
friendship and cooperation will make a vital 
contribution to the prospects for peace, pros- 
perity and security in Asia and the world.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Commission has been ex- 
tremely successful in meeting its goal of pro- 
moting mutual understanding between Japan 
and the United States. However, its ability to 
meet this mission has been diminished in re- 
cent years due to a deteriorating endowment. 

When Congress created the Commission it 
provided it with an endowment of $18 million 
and an approximately equivalent amount of 
Japanese yen. The legislation | introduced 
today would authorize an additional 
$50,000,000 to further capitalize the Commis- 
sion's endowment. This could perhaps be 
done in increments of $10 million over 5 
years. In addition, the legislation would en- 
hance the investment authority of the Commis- 
sion as well as strengthen criteria for member- 
ship on the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of this Commission 
has never been more important. In view of the 
increasing interdependence of the United 
States and Japan and the resulting friction and 
misunderstanding, | hope this body will look 
favorably on this proposal. 


MARY CLARKE HONORED AS A FI- 
NALIST IN VFW VOICE OF DE- 
MOCRACY COMPETITION 


HON. GEORGE E. SANGMEISTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to congratulate Mary 
Clarke, a 15-year-old constituent from Joliet, 
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for her outstanding achievement. Mary was 
honored as a finalist and awarded a $1,500 
scholarship for her entry in this year’s Voice of 
Democracy Scriptwriting Competition and 
Scholarship Program. Sponsored by the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its ladies auxiliary, the nationwide contest 
seeks to inspire our future leaders to think 
about the responsibility to the next generation. 
More than 136,000 secondary school students 
competed for 29 national scholarships in this 
year’s contest, by writing a speech entitled 
“My Voice in America’s Future.” 

| am confident that we will be hearing a 
great deal more of Mary’s voice in the years 
to come. A future educator, she has the sen- 
sitivity, vitality, and conviction to make a dif- 
ference in her community, and beyond. You 
will realize this for yourself when you hear 
Mary’s speech: 

My VOICE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(By Mary Clarke) 

I use my voice everyday. A day in my life 
has not yet passed where I do not use my 
voice. As a baby, I used my voice to cry out 
so my parents would take care of me and 
give me what I needed. When I was a child I 
learned how tell people what I needed with 
my voice. Now I use my voice to ask others 
what they need. In the future, I will use my 
voice to try to make America’s future 
brighter. 

Just as a word is not a word without each 
and every one of its letters; a voice is not a 
voice if it does not have certain basic compo- 
nents. So I have taken the word VOICE and 
broken it down letter by letter to show the 
importance and strength of each letter and 
what they stand for. If, I can use these build- 
ing blocks to create a solid, firm voice—My 
Voice In America’s Future will be heard. The 
V in voice will stand for volume, the O for 
optimism, the I for inquisitiveness, the C 
will stand for certainty, and the E for endur- 
ance. 

A voice needs volume so it is audible, so it 
can reach people’s ears as well as their 
hearts. Without volume a voice is not heard 
and voice that is not heard is no longer a 
voice but merely athought that cannot touch 
any lives. So first to give your voice vol- 
ume—you must speak so you can always be 
heard. 

The O represents optimism. A voice needs 
optimism so others can find hope and a rea- 
son to move forward—so we can see our fu- 
ture in a more positive light. If a voice is not 
optimistic people have no faith, no energy, 
no excitement to leap into tomorrow. To 
give your voice optimism you must stand 
tall, look forward—never back—and smile. 

We all know that to learn we should ask 
questions. That is why there is an I in voice 
for inquisitiveness. Problems can be solved, 
questions can be answered, and new ideas 
can be found when a voice is inquisitive. We 
need to be curious about others, their way of 
life, and their solutions to life's difficulties. 
We should share our advances as well. To 
make your voice inquisitive you must ask 
pertinent useful questions that will help you 
to arrive at your goal sooner. 

The letter C in voice stands for certainty. 
A voice must have certainty so we can all 
trust in it and in ourselves. People listen— 
not to a weak voice—but to a strong, con- 
fident voice that has direction and reason. If 
we are sure of ourselves, our voices in turn 
will reflect that. To instill certainty in your 
voice, you must believe in everything it 
says. 
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E is the final letter of voice, E is for endur- 
ance. For a voice to endure it needs many 
things—it needs the ability to hold ground 
when someone tries to silence it, a voice 
needs the strength to trample down the de- 
structive problems of society, and it must 
overcome time, hate, sadness, and lies. To 
accomplish these feats and all others a voice 
must have volume to be heard, optimism to 
seek out tomorrow, inquisitiveness to find 
solutions, certainty so it is belleved in—with 
all these and the power to endure, a voice is 
then complete. 

My voice is my future. My voice and endur- 
ance is America’s future. 


TRIBUTE TO HUNTINGTON BAP- 
TIST CHURCH ON THEIR 125TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to the Huntington Baptist 
Church, in Suffolk County, NY, on the occa- 
sion of its 125th anniversary. 

During the past century and a quarter, the 
Huntington Baptist Church has mirrored the 
history of the town of Huntington: Beginning 
with simple plans to provide a parsonage for 
Huntington; continuing on with the first conver- 
sion of a Native American in the community, 
Mrs. Hannah Jackson; and on to the present 
day church and Sunday school located at High 
Street and Oakwood Road. 

Mr. Speaker, the church began simply, 
when 12 members in 1868 withdrew from the 
Union Baptist Church of Cold Spring Harbor 
and decided to form their own house of wor- 
ship. Despite the grave difficulties and many 
disappointments which beset the little band, 
they had strong faith and were able to per- 
severe. The early efforts of this dozen resulted 
in the construction of the church in 1870. 

Throughout its history, the Huntington Bap- 
tist Church has been an integral part of the 
community, participating in all facets of life in 
Huntington, and reaching out to those in need. 
As it begins its sixth quarter century of min- 
istry, may the church and its congregants cel- 
ebrate a future filled with the same commit- 
ment, energy, and devotion as that first tiny 
band of 12. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join with me now 
in extending congratulations and best wishes 
to Pastor Peter Sherwood Sanborn and the 
Huntington Baptist Church on the celebration 
of their 125th anniversary. 


LACINDA “CINDY HESS RETIRES 
AFTER YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
SCOUTING AND COMMUNITY 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, having been 
associated with scouting all my life, | have a 
special admiration for those people who give 
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so freely of their time to make scouting the 
great institution it has been in American life. 
I'd like to say a few words about one of those 
people today. 

Lacinda “Cindy” Hess is, you might say, the 
first lady of scouting in my hometown of Glens 
Falls, NY. She will be retiring in October after 
18 years of service as executive director of 
the Adirondack Girl Scout Council. 

Ironically, Cindy Hess never had time to be 
a girl scout when growing up in the World War 
ll era. Her father was in the military, and that 
involved too many relocations. But when her 
daughters Meredith, Karen and Leslie became 
girl scouts, Cindy Hess became a leader of 
Brownie Troop No. 31, and her devotion to 
scouting had begun. 

Over the years, Cindy Hess has coordinated 
hundreds of volunteers, always remaining ac- 
cessible to them, and to her staff. She moved 
the council into a corporate system, which was 
an innovative step at the time, and she is 
largely responsible for the council’s current fi- 
nancial and administrative strength. 

She has had an impact on thousands of 
girls, teaching them the spirit of voluntarism 
which has made America the greatest Nation 
on Earth. 

Mr. Speaker, Cindy Hess lives and breathes 
that spirit of voluntarism. After earning bach- 
elor's and master’s degrees in history, raising 
her children, and working in various teaching 
capacities, she got involved in her community 
in a big way. 

She was elected to a term on the Glens 
Falls common council, where she chaired the 
audit and finance committee. She has been an 
elder and member of the board of trustees of 
the First Presbyterian Church, and president 
of the Zonta club and Glens Falls club of col- 
lege women. She chaired the Warren/Wash- 
ington interagency council and the Warren 
County youth board. She is currently a mem- 
ber of the Adirondak regional chambers of 
commerce leadership advisory board. She is a 
member of the Chapman Museum historical 
board and currently chairs its development 
committee. Cindy Hess has also organized 
volunteers to help local teachers. She some- 
how has found time to help in the family busi- 
ness, Hess Ventures. 

It is an amazing record of achievement and 
selfless dedication. She certainly deserves the 
greater time she will spend with her family, 
which now includes four grandchildren. | and 
everyone who knows her are grateful that she 
still will be quite involved in the community. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and other members 
to join me in a salute to a remarkable lady and 
close personal friend, Lacinda “Cindy” Hess of 
Glens Falls, NY 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE TO 
NICARAGUA 


HON. XAVIER BECERRA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
September 21, 1993, | voted in support of the 
Senate-amended version of H.R. 20, the Fed- 
eral Employees Political Activities Act. Al- 
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though | am a strong supporter of this legisla- 
tion, | would like to state my concern over the 
Senate amendment which expresses the 
sense of the Senate that United States foreign 
assistance to Nicaragua should be withheld 
until an international investigation of the San- 
dinista Liberation Front with respect to acts of 
terrorism takes place. 

Not only is this issue not germane to the 
proposed legislation, but there was no oppor- 
tunity for review or discussion of this amend- 
ment through the committee process. 

Therefore, while | support both the intent 
and the action contained in H.R. 20, | am dis- 
turbed over the Senate’s use of good legisla- 
tion as a vehicle to convey a totally unrelated 
concern. 


$284 MILLION A YEAR FOR FOR- 
EIGNERS WHO LIKE THE CANA- 
DIAN HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, lots of conserv- 
ative commentators and their supporters in 
Congress love to yak about long lines for 
health care service in Canada and how Cana- 
dian doctors are fleeing to the United States 
They are wrong on both counts: There are no 
lines for emergency care and in one recent 
year, more United States doctors moved to 
Canada than came here. 


But the really embarrassing news is con- 
tained in the September 23, 1993 the Globe 
and Mail of Toronto: 


U.S. President Bill Clinton’s plan to pro- 
vide health insurance for all Americans, paid 
for partly with cigarette taxes, offers two ac- 
cidental benefits for Canadian Government 
finances: 

Americans would no longer be tempted to 
slip across the border for free Canadian 
health care. 

Smuggling of cigarettes from the U.S. 
would become somewhat less lucrative, and 
perhaps less widespread. 

No one knows how many U.S. free riders 
use Canada’s health system, but a leaked re- 
port by Ontario Health Insurance Plan inves- 
tigators earlier this year estimated that use 
of health cards by ineligible people, some 
from the United States costs as much as $284 
million a year. 

There is evidence that Americans cross the 
border to have babies and get treatment for 
AIDS, among other things, the investigators 
said. 

This past summer, Ontario officials 
charged a woman from Rochester, NY, with 
impersonation and attempted fraud, and an 
Arkansas man with conspiracy to defraud, in 
connection with use of health cards. 


Once again, | hate to bother the ideologues 
who bad-mouth Canada, but | hope that an 
occasional fact or two could slip into their 
brains. | would hope these facts would help 
shame them into supporting a true reform of 
our Nation's health care system. 
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RAY McKAY, MARITIME LABOR 
LEADER 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, last month, the 
American labor movement and the U.S. mer- 
chant marine lost a distinguished leader with 
the death of Ray McKay, president of the 
American Maritime Officers. 

Ray began his maritime career on an am- 
munition ship that departed Pearl Harbor just 
hours before the Japanese attack. He served 
on numerous other ships during the war—a 
time when U.S. merchant vessels were being 
sunk within sight of the U.S. coast. His service 
on those ships taught him about the critical 
role of the merchant marine in time of war and 
peace. For Ray, the fact that merchant mari- 
ners suffered a higher casualty rate than the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force was more than a 
statistic, it was a grim testament to the sac- 
rifice of his friends. 

In peacetime, Ray fought to improve the 
lives of seamen. Those who went to sea be- 
fore, during, and after the war, worked under 
conditions that are not imaginable today. The 
lot of these workers was characterized by long 
hours, low pay, cramped quarters, and next to 
no fringe benefits. Ray led the fight to assure 
decent pay and working conditions for those 
who engaged in this dangerous and lonely 
profession. 

Throughout my time in Congress, a time 
when the merchant marine has been under 
unwarranted attack, Ray McKay was a voice 
of compromise. When the critics of maritime 
labor called for a reduction in wages and ben- 
efits, Ray was willing to call on his followers 
to sacrifice—if it was a shared sacrifice, with 
management and others sharing the burden. 
As carriers sought to abandon the U.S. flag, 
Ray challenged their actions. He was a man 
of courage and conviction and we will miss his 
counsel. 

As we seek to reverse the dismal record of 
the last 12 years, we face a difficult battle— 
a battle that will be more difficult because we 
lack the strength and assistance of Ray 
McKay. 


HONORING ARNOLD HYMAN 
HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, | wish to take this 
opportunity to honor a community leader and 
good friend from my district, Mr. Arnold 
Hyman, on the occasion of his 50th birthday. 

Mr. Hyman has worked for the New York 
Public Library since 1959, and during that time 
he has worked hard to improve and enhance 
services to the community. He was recently 
named regional branch librarian at the 
Kingsbridge Branch Library, and he has been 
the coleader and guiding force of the longest- 
running library book discussion group in the 
Bronx. 


—— 
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Arnold Hyman is also active in several politi- 
cal and community affiliations. He was one of 
the founders of the Bronx Pelham Reform 
Democratic Club and a former president of the 
Community Center of Israel, where he cur- 
rently serves on the board of trustees. 

Most of all, Arnold Hyman has been truly 
devoted to his family and friends. He is a na- 
tive Bronxite who has continued to live in the 
borough and worked to improve its quality of 
life. He has been continually supportive of me, 
my family, and many of his neighbors. On be- 
half of every person whose life has been 
touched by Arnold Hyman, | congratulate him 
on reaching this milestone and wish him many 
more years of happiness and good health. 


INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO DESIGNATE THE 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 25, 1993, AS 
“WORLD POPULATION AWARE- 
NESS WEEK” 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. PORTER 
and |, along with 138 cosponsors, are intro- 
ducing a joint resolution today to designate the 
week beginning October 25, 1993, as “World 
Population Awareness Week.” The purpose of 
this observance, which has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senators PAUL SIMON and 
JAMES JEFFORDS, is to educate Americans 
about overpopulation and the increasingly ad- 
verse effects that global population growth will 
have on the world’s future. 

The Earth’s population recently surpassed 
the 5.5 billion mark, and it is growing by al- 
most 100 million people every year. Twenty- 
four hours from now, there will be 260,000 
more people in the world than there are at this 
moment. More than 90 percent of this in- 
crease will occur in the overburdened poorest 
nations of the world, which cannot begin to 
take adequate care of their current populations 
and for whom there are too few jobs, inad- 
equate schools, inadequate health care, inad- 
equate amounts of food and, usually, very lit- 
tle, if any, individual freedom. 

In much of the developing world, high birth 
rates, caused in great part by the lack of ac- 
cess of women to basic reproductive health 
services and information, are contributing to 
intractable poverty, malnutrition, widespread 
unemployment, urban overcrowding, and the 
rapid spread of disease. Population growth is 
outstripping the capacity of many nations to 
make even modest gains in economic devel- 
opment. In the next 15 years, developing na- 
tions will need to create jobs for 700 million 
new workers, which is more than currently 
exist in all of the industrialized nations of the 
world combined. 

The impact of overpopulation, combined 
with unsustainable patterns of consumption, is 
also evident in mounting signs of stress on the 
world’s environment. Under conditions of rapid 
population growth, renewable resources are 
being used faster than they can be replaced. 
Each year, for example, the world’s farmers 
try to feed 100 million more people on 24 bil- 
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lion fewer tons of topsoil. Moreover, the bur- 
geoning of the world’s population is also con- 
tributing to tropical deforestation, erosion of ar- 
able land and watersheds, extinction of plant 
life and animal species, and pollution of air, 
water and land. 

Unfortunately, we hear surprisingly little 
about the population phenomenon. The single 
greatest obstacle to fully addressing this crisis 
is a general lack of awareness of how rapidly 
the world’s population is growing, and that 
what we do this decade, as today’s three bil- 
lion youths in the developing world reach their 
childbearing years, will significantly determine 
the kind of world we leave to future genera- 
tions. For example, even if the average fertility 
rate is brought down from the current 3.3 chil- 
dren per woman to 2.8 children in the year 
2025—aquite a significant reduction—world 
population will still grow to 12.5 billion by 
2050. But that will be a vast improvement over 
what will happen if fertility rates do not signifi- 
cantly decline and the Earth's population tri- 
ples in the next 50 years. 

World Population Awareness Week has 
been approved by both the House and Senate 
for the past 3 years, and each year the Presi- 
dent has issued a proclamation for its observ- 
ance. Thirty-seven State Governors have also 
issued proclamations in recognition of the 
week, and hundreds of classes, seminars, and 
other educational events have been held at 
colleges and universities in each of the 50 
States. 

This year, in recognition of World Population 
Awareness Week, events are being planned in 
every congressional district. Nearly 120 na- 
tional and local organizations—including the 
League of Women Voters, the United Meth- 
odist Church, and the American Association of 
University Women—are involved in planning 
over 3,000 discussion groups, films, and other 
educational events to raise public awareness 
of this critical issue. In addition, 33 countries 
and many international organizations as di- 
verse as the World Muslim Congress and Bot- 
swana Family Welfare Association are also 
observing the week. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe World Population 
Awareness Week provides an important op- 
portunity for Americans to learn about the 
rapid growth of the world’s population and its 
dire consequences for the environment, for 
food supplies, for overcrowding, and for politi- 
cal and social stability. We hope that as Amer- 
icans learn more about the problems associ- 
ated with overpopulation, they will become 
more interested in working toward solutions to 
this very serious problem. 

We urge our colleagues to join us in sup- 
porting this legislation. 


THE FEDERAL COURT SETTLE- 
MENTS SUNSHINE ACT OF 1993 


HON. DAVID E. SKAGGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1993 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, today, at a time 
when Americans are demanding a more open 


and accountable Government, | am introduc- 
ing legislation to move in just that direction in 
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a branch of government that has largely been 
ignored in this debate—the Federal courts. 

Across the country, various agencies of the 
Federal Government are routinely involved in 
litigation concerning matters ranging from the 
cleanup of toxic waste dumps to the safety of 
consumer products. Frequently, when these 
cases are settled, the judge considering the 
case will seal—or block from public disclo- 
sure—the terms of the settlement. The rea- 
sons for such sealing can range from mere 
convenience and expediency, to blocking 
questions about someone's reputation, to pro- 
tecting legitimate security information. 

The Federal Court Settlements Sunshine 
Act of 1993 would ensure the public's right to 
know what's happened when Federal agen- 
cies settle cases in court. It establishes a 
tough standard to be met before a Federal 
court could withhold from the public the terms 
of settlement of any civil case involving the 
U.S. Government. 

Since we're talking about cases affecting 
the public’s business, and large sums of 
money or significant policy issues may be at 
stake, it's only right that we all have a chance 
to see what kind of settlement deals our Gov- 
ernment has entered into. So, in any case in- 
volving a Federal agency or official, settlement 
documents would have to remain public un- 
less the trial judge made a written determina- 
tion that a compelling public interest required 
the settlement agreement to be kept secret. 

| know that many of my colleagues are 
aware of the case of Silverado Savings and 
Loan Association in Colorado, The collapse of 
this S&L will probably end up costing Amer- 
ican taxpayers over $1 billion. But because a 
Federal court agreed to seal the terms of the 
settlement reached between Silverado and the 
Government those same taxpayers will not be 
able to learn the whole story and why they 
have to shell out this kind of money. 

The Federal Court Settlements Sunshine 
Act of 1993 is similar to a bill | introduced in 
the 102d Congress. That bill was cosponsored 
by 25 of my colleagues and was the subject 
of a hearing before the Intellectual Property 
and Judicial Administration Subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee. During that 
hearing, U.S. District Court Judge John Kane 
stated, “The very essence of justice is that it 
is public.” 

| couldn't agree with Judge Kane more. 
Other witnesses also expressed the same 
sentiment, and the public interest groups that 
appeared on behalf of the bill strongly urged 
Congress to prohibit the routine sealing of civil 
settlements involving Federal agencies. 

Based on what | learned from those hear- 
ings, I've updated the bill in two ways to make 
sure that the American people have the open- 
ness in their courts that they deserve. First, 
the bill now requires that a court’s decision to 
seal a settlement be in writing—and itself not 
be sealed. Second, | added a provision to en- 
sure that once a complaint is filed no dismis- 
sal can take place without the court evaluating 
any settlement agreement that the parties 
enter into. Closing these two loopholes 
strengthens the bill and furthers may desire to 
open up public records to the public. 

I'm happy to say that 23 of my colleagues 
are joining me as original cosponsors of the 
bill today. 
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Settlements involving Federal agencies are 
the public’s business, and they should be 
open to public scrutiny. It’s as simple as that. 

Mr. Speaker, we're living at a time when 
many Americans feel alienated from their Gov- 
ernment and are demanding a greater ac- 
countability. This bill presents one approach 
that may help restore their trust in certain 
Government actions. 

| hope my colleagues will join me in promot- 
ing the public interest by supporting the full 
disclosure of the public's business in court. 


TRIBUTE BY WILLIAM J. 
CAVANAUGH 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues an article which was 
recently published in one of the newspapers in 
my district, Middlesex News. This very insight- 
ful article was written by Mr. William J. 
Cavanaugh, a resident of Natick, MA and a re- 
tired U.S. Army Reserve officer who served on 
active duty during the Korean War. Mr. 
Cavanaugh reminds us of the importance of 
remembering and honoring those who have 
served this country in our Armed Forces. 

{From the Middlesex News, July 8, 1993] 
FAMILY REMEMBERS KOREAN WAR HERO 
(By William J. Cavanaugh) 

At its annual family picnic at Natick Labs 
on June 19, the extended Cavanaugh Clan of 
Natick and surrounding communities de- 
cided to donate the proceeds of its ‘annual 
picnic charity” event to the Massachusetts 
Korean War Veterans’ Memorial. 

The event raised $150.00 which is to be do- 
nated to the new memorial Massachusetts 
veterans of the Korean conflict in memory of 
Joseph Keenan, a cousin of the Cavanaughs 
and a U.S. Navy medic who was killed on 
March 26, 1953, while taking care of wounded 
Marines during a bloody assault on Reno Hill 
in Korea. Hospital Corpsman Keenan's brav- 
ery under hostile enemy action is memorial- 
ized in a 1989 oral history, “The Korean 
War—Uncertain Victory," by Donald Knox 
and Alfred Coppel. 

The new Massachusetts memorial to veter- 
ans of “The Forgotten War” will be dedi- 
cated on July 27 at the memorial site near 
the permanent berth of the USS Constitu- 
tion in Charlestown, on the occasion of the 
40th anniversary of the signing of the armi- 
stice that ended the costly 3-year Korean 
War. Americans, a great many from Massa- 
chusetts, paid an enormous price during the 
first United Nations-sanctioned engagement 
only 5 years after the close of World War 1— 
54,246 dead and 103,284 wounded, in addition 
to more than 7,000 still listed as missing in 
action or otherwise unaccounted for. 

A great many Americans, including the 
Cavanaugh and Keenan families, can never 
forget the terrible price of that war. Three of 
my brothers, James Cavanaugh of Hingham 
(U.S. Navy), the late Francis X. Cavanaugh 
Jr. of West Roxbury (Air Force), and the late 
Joseph Cavanaugh of Foxborough (Navy), all 
served during the Korean war, as did I, but 
none of us, in answer to someone's prayers, 
saw duty in Korea. 

However, our 19-year-old cousin Joey Keen- 
an enlisted in the Navy in the waning 
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months of the by-then stalemated war in 
late1952. After medical training in Newport, 
R.I., brand-new Navy medic Keenan was 
shipped to Korea. He arrived there in Feb- 
ruary 1953 and was immediately assigned to 
a Marine platoon involved in the fateful ‘‘Ne- 
vada Hills’’ operations. He was killed in ac- 
tion on March 26, 1953, just four months be- 
fore the Panmunjon Armistice. 

For more than 10 years, Joey Keenan’s 
younger brother Michael Keenan, of Han- 
over, has been researching the events and 
circumstances of the Nevada Hills battles. 
At the Cavanaugh clan picnic each year, he 
reports on some new discovery of his broth- 
er’s heroism during those closing months of 
the war. Combat veterans who served with 
his brother have written him from as far 
away as Alaska and Saudi Arabia. A retired 
U.S. Army Reserve colonel, I have been en- 
couraging Michael in his research, as have 
all of the rest of the clan members. They 
hope someday to obtain for cousin Joey 
Keenan the long overdue official recognition 
for his heroism and ultimate sacrifice. 

Medic Keenan was, according to testimony 
of his battalion surgeon in Korea, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Beven, actually written up for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. The gist of 
Beven's recommendation from his combat 
diary of March 26, 1953, states, “One of my 
corpsman (F-2-5) under heavy enemy fire, de- 
spite being severely wounded, refused to be 
evacuated but remained at his station caring 
for and evacuating casualties until killed.” 

Unfortunately, in some postbattle adminis- 
tration snafu, the paperwork was lost and 
the Keenan family received only Joey's Pur- 
ple Heart Medal for being wounded in combat 
and his campaign medals for combat service 
in Korea. 

Whether or not Michael Keenan ultimately 
succeeds in getting full recognition from the 
Navy for his brother’s sacrifice, one thing 
is certain: subsequent generations of 
Cavanaughs from Natick, Hingham, 
Foxborough, Braintree, Eatham and West 
Roxbury; Keenans from Hanover, Hingham, 
Billerica and Nashua, N.H.; Campbells from 
Framingham, West Roxbury, and Allston; 
Alves from Ashland; Hoovers from 
Hopkinton and many others from through- 
out MetroWest and Greater Boston towns 
and beyond will never forget their Korean 
war hero cousin Joey, especially on this up- 
coming 40th anniversary of the end of that 
“Forgotten War’ and the dedication of its 
long-awaited permanent memorial on July 27 
in Charlestown. 


PAYING TRIBUTE TO JULIAN S. 
JURUS, OUTSTANDING POLISH 
AMERICAN 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Mr. Julian S. Jurus, a man 
who has served the Polish community for 54 
years both overseas and in the United States. 

Julian Jurus was an active member of the 
Polish Armed Forces overseas from 1939- 
1948. He served in Romania, France, and 
Great Britain. In May 1948 he was discharged 
and emigrated to the United States. 

Mr. Jurus is a lifetime member of the Polish 
National Home, which he served as president 
for 11 years, and where he is now a member 
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of the board of directors and the board of 
trustees. He also serves as the current treas- 
urer of the Polish American War Veterans As- 
sociation, and was its commander for four 
years. 

Julian Jurus was the co-organizer of the 
American Polish Council of Long Island in 
1963 and its chairman for four years. In 1966, 
Mr. Jurus became the cochairman of Poland’s 
Millennium Committee in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties. He was the co-organizer of the Nas- 
sau County General Pulaski parade committee 
in 1965 and the first president of that commit- 
tee. He has been a member of the General 
Kazimir Pulaski memorial committee in New 
York since 1965. Mr. Jurus was the co-found- 
er of the Polish American Museum in Port 
Washington, NY, in 1977, and was president 
of the museum for 9 years. 

Mr. Jurus also serves on the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, the Kosciuszko Foundation, 
the Polish Numismatic Association in Chicago, 
the Nassau County Holocaust Commission, 
the Sovereign Military Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, the Knights of Malta with the rank 
of Knight Commander of Grace. In addition, 
Mr. Jurus serves on the pastoral advisory 
council at Saint Hyacinth Roman Catholic 
Church in Glen Head, NY. 

In 1992, Julian Jurus was honored as a citi- 
zen of the year by Polish American World. 
This year, he was awarded Marshall Honors, 
and will lead the Nassau County contingent at 
the General Pulaski parade in October. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join with me now 
in paying tribute to Mr. Julian S. Jurus for his 
many years of service to the Polish-American 
community of Long Island, and to commend 
him for his many efforts and accomplishments. 


THE ECONOMIC BENEFIT TO THE 
UNITED STATES FROM THE AC- 
TIVITIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANKS E 


HON. JOHN J. LaFALCE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, over the last 
several years, foreign banks have become an 
increasingly visible presence in the U.S. mar- 
ket. What is sometimes less apparent, how- 
ever, is the substantial and positive economic 
effect these institutions and their lending and 
investment activities have on the U.S. econ- 


omy. 

Today | would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an important new study, “Bank- 
ing in a Global Environment: Economic Bene- 
fits to the United States from the Activities of 
International Banks,” released by the Institute 
of International Bankers. The study concludes 
that international banks provide an important 
source of credit and liquidity to the U.S. finan- 
cial market; bring direct economic benefits to 
the U.S. economy in terms of job creation, of- 
fice space utilization and other expenditures; 
and operate in the United States under the 
same regulatory restrictions as U.S. banks. 

As the study points out, foreign banks di- 
rectly and indirectly employed over 300,000 
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people and spent almost $20 billion dollars a 
year in the United States last year. Moreover, 
during the serious credit crunch we have ex- 
perienced, foreign financial institutions have 
been a key source of business lending. Com- 
mercial and industrial loans by foreign bank- 
ingfirms amounted to 35 percent of all busi- 
ness loans to U.S. borrowers. In addition, for- 
eign banks contribute to the general health of 
our economy—they pay substantial taxes and 
are major contributors to local real estate mar- 
kets. 

The report contains other specific findings of 
note: 

The U.S. operations of international banks 
held at least $237 billion in loans and un- 
funded commitments acquired in syndications 
led by and participations purchased from U.S. 
banks, thereby freeing up the U.S. banks’ cap- 
ital to make additional loans; in the aggregate, 
the U.S. operations of international banks lent 
over $100 billion more to U.S. borrowers than 
they received in deposits. 

The U.S. operations of international banks 
last year employed approximately 115,000 
persons and spent in the aggregate in excess 
of $14.0 billion on employee, and other oper- 
ating and capital expenditures; based on the 
U.S. Department of Commerce multipliers, 
international bank activities resulted in an ad- 
ditional 190,000 jobs being created with earn- 
ings of $5.4 billion. 

The U.S. operations of international banks 
are subject to the same comprehensive sys- 
tem of regulation and supervision by Federal 
bank regulatory agencies as U.S. banks, in- 
cluding adhering to equivalent standards for 
global capital. 

In the wake of the International banking 
scandals of recent years, the United States 
has insisted on enhanced supervision and reg- 
ulation of foreign banks under the 1991 
FDICIA legislation. This is appropriate—and 
sufficient. While we must properly regulate for 
purposes of safety and soundness, it is equal- 
ly critical that we maintain a balanced regu- 
latory system that recognizes the key role for- 
eign banks play in fostering U.S. economic 
growth, enhancing the availability of credit and 
creating jobs. The regulation of foreign banks 
must remain founded on the principle of na- 
tional treatment which has served the U.S. 
economy so well. 

| commend this report to my colleagues. 


TRIBUTE TO FORREST E. ACKER 
HON. TIM HOLDEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. HOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Mr. Forrest E. Acker, a distinguished 
gentleman from Schuylkill County, who has 
served as Secretary of Pulaski Lodge No. 216, 
F&AM for over 40 years. Mr. Acker deserves 
recognition within his own organization, as 
well as within his community, for his many 
years of dedicated service. 

We may all learn from the example of Mr. 
Acker, whose devotion to his organization and 
its ideals has resulted in an unblemished 
record of service. Schuylkill County is fortu- 
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nate to count him as a citizen. His past honors 
include the York Cross of Honor, an award 
only given to those who have served as head 
of every branch of the Masonic Order. In addi- 
tion, his reputation within the community has 
brought honor to the Masonic organization in 
general, and has also earned my respect. 

| would ask that my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives join me in recognizing For- 
rest E. Acker for his unselfish commitment to 
the Masons, and in wishing him continued 
happiness and success. His presence as Sec- 
retary will be missed, but his legacy of service 
will live on for many years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO REVEREND CECIL 
WILLIAMS 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
share with you and my colleagues that the 
Glide family will honor Reverend Cecil Wil- 
liams’ 30 years of activist ministry at Glide Me- 
morial United Methodist Church at tonight's 
celebration of gospel song and tributary words 
hosted by Dr. Maya Angelou and Ms. Susie 
Tompkins. Edwin Hawkins and the Hawkins 
singers, Janice Mirikitani, Bobby McFerrin and 
the Glide ensemble, all local Bay Area per- 
formers, will add to the festivities. 

The Reverend Cecil Williams has managed 
in these brief three decades to provide a shin- 
ing beacon as to how the ministry can nurture 
the body and the soul, to provide shelter and 
sanctuary. His inspirational teachings and de- 
termined public advocacy have made the San 
Francisco community a better place, less hos- 
tile to its poor and dispossessed, more inclu- 
sive of all its cultures, communities, and peo- 
ple. Today, under his ministry, Glide Memorial 
United Methodist Church is, today, the most 
comprehensive nonprofit provider of human 
services in San Francisco operating human 
service programs that not only help meet the 
needs of the disenfranchised, but also to em- 
power all people to become self-sufficient. 

Our paths have often intertwined; our 
shared vision has made us allies; and our 
common agenda has bound us in Coalition. | 
am pleased to join with a broad community in 
honor of his personal dedication and devotion 
to service and the many, many successes that 
he has achieved during his ministry at Glide. 


TRIBUTE TO JANE BOECKMANN 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. HOWARD P. “BUCK” McKEON 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are honored 
to pay tribute to Jane Boeckmann, who is sec- 
ond to none in her commitment to the cultural 
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and civic affairs of the San Francisco Valley. 
Jane's list of accomplishments is startling: 
Through the years she has been involved with 
more than 25 separate committees, boards of 
directors, foundations, and societies. She has 
been everything from a member of the board 
of directors of the San Fernando Valley Arts 
Council to a member of the advisory board of 
the Olive View Medical Center Foundation. 

In addition to her volunteer and charitable 
activities, Jane is the publisher and editor in 
chief of Valley magazine. In the 14 years 
since she developed the magazine, it has be- 
come the premier source of life in the San 
Fernando Valley. Jane recognized correctly 
that the valley needed its own publication, that 
there is an infinite number of fascinating sto- 
ries about the people and institutions in the 
area. Indeed, Jane is one of the people re- 
sponsible for creating a distinct identity for the 
valley. 

It's hard to imagine, but Jane has also 
raised five children and is the devoted wife of 
Bert Boeckmann, who is quite a philanthropist 
himself. The Boeckmanns are one of the best- 
known couples in the entire city of Los Ange- 
les due to their generosity and selflessness. 
Many, many organizations have been blessed 
by their help, financial or otherwise. 

We ask our colleagues to join us in saluting 
Jane Boeckmann, who on October 15 will re- 
ceive the Free Enterprise Award from the San 
Fernando Valley Business and Professional 
Association. It is another in a long list of de- 
serving honors. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO VICTORIA 
VAN METER—WORLD RECORD 
AVIATOR 


HON. THOMAS J. RIDGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
pleasure to offer my congratulations to Victoria 
Van Meter on the occasion of her historic flight 
across the country. 

Vicki has entered the aviation record books 
and has set three new world records. She is 
now the youngest female pilot to fly across the 
country, the youngest pilot to fly a distance of 
2,900 miles and the youngest pilot ever to 
complete an east-to-west cross-country flight. 

Vicki, age 11, the daughter of James and 
Corinne Van Meter, has been a flight student 
for just under a year and is a sixth grade stu- 
dent at the East End Elementary School in 
Meadville, PA. Vicki operated a single-engine 
Cessna 172 on this journey, and her flight in- 
structor, Bob Baumgartner, accompanied her. 
She began the trip on Saturday, September 
18, at 9 o'clock in the morning when she de- 
parted for Maine. She was greeted in Harris- 
burg, PA, on Monday, September 20, where it 
was Officially declared “Vicki Van Meter day.” 
The 2,900-mile trip ended in San Diego, CA, 
on September 23. The wind and turbulence 
made Vicki's task very difficult, but she 
showed great talent and courage by complet- 
ing her trip. Vicki has received many acco- 
lades for her flight, and radio and television 
stations all around the country have inter- 
viewed her. She made stops in Columbus, St. 
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Louis, Oklahoma City, Albuquerque, Phoenix, 
and San Diego during her cross-country flight 
and carried with her a proclamation and gifts 
that she presented to city officials at each 
stop. These gifts were given on behalf of the 
residents of Meadville who named Vicki their 
goodwill ambassador. 

Mr. Speaker, Vicki is a brave, intelligent, 
motivated young woman and has already ac- 
complished some amazing things for a person 
of her age. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
extend to Victoria Van Meter my congratula- 
tions and best wishes for success in all of her 
future endeavors. 


JAMES MALLON: A BEACON IN 
BROOKLYN 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues an 
important event which will take place on Octo- 
ber 7, 1993, in my district. This event will be 
the 20th anniversary of Northside Senior Citi- 
zens’, Inc., an organization which has done so 
much to serve the elderly of the Williamsburg/ 
Greenpoint/Northside neighborhoods of Brook- 
lyn. 

Over the past two decades, the Northside 
Senior Citizens’ Center has provided support 
to thousands of seniors in our community. 
These innovative and effective programs in- 
clude a highly successful seniors employment 
program and a homebound services program. 
The Northside Senior Citizens’ Center's work 
has touched many lives. 

It is entirely appropriate that the center is 
taking the opportunity on October 7 to honor 
its founder and executive director, James F. 
Mallon. Mr. Mallon has served the Northside 
Senior Citizens’ Center with unstinting dedica- 
tion since its creation back in 1973. His lead- 
ership and vision have made our community a 
better place. 

Therefore, as this auspicious date ap- 
proaches, | ask my colleagues to join with me 
in saluting Mr. Mallon’s 20 years of tremen- 
dous service to the Northside Senior Citizens’ 
Center as well as to the northern neighbor- 
hoods of the great borough of Brooklyn. 


SUPPORT ECONOMIC AID TO 
NICARAGUA 


HON. TIMOTHY J. PENNY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter 
to Members of Congress from the ecumenical 
committee of U.S. Church Personnel In Nica- 
ragua. 

This ecumenical group consists of 16 
Protestant and Catholic Church groups in 
Nicaragua working to improve the lives of the 
Nicaraguan poor. The group strongly urges 
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the United States to continue economic and 
development assistance to Nicaragua. 

The letter follows: 

MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, 
September 16, 1993. 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: We 
write to urge your continued support of eco- 
nomic aid to Nicaragua. The country is expe- 
riencing a deep economic recession charac- 
terized by massive unemployment, wide- 
spread poverty, and serious cutbacks in pub- 
lic health care and education, which give rise 
to increased crime, violence, disintegration 
of family relationships, and general unrest. 
Withholding or reducing aid funds at this 
time would plunge the country into further 
economic crisis and augment the political 
and social tensions already at the breaking 
point. 

The Nicaraguan people with whom we asso- 
ciate and work on a daily basis are among 
the 70 percent of the population who live in 
poverty. They are tired of past wars and the 
present violence; they want a chance for 
gainful employment to provide the basic ne- 
cessities of food, shelter, education, and 
health care for their families. It is the chil- 
dren who suffer the most, since one-half of 
the population is under 16 years of age. 

We applaud the positive steps taken by the 
Chamorro government to promote peace and 
democracy (e.g., reduction of the army from 
90,000 to 15,000 and encouraging national dia- 
logue among the various political factions). 
We feel that Mrs. Chamorro should be en- 
couraged in her efforts to guarantee plural- 
istic political debate and participation in 
government, which lie at the heart of the 
democratic process. Withholding aid to force 
internal changes favored by one side or the 
other only serves to undermine this process, 
thus solidifying the extreme polarization, 
encouraging new outbreaks of violence, and 
reinforcing the plight of the poor—the ones 
who bear the brunt of the nation's political 
stalemate and economic stagnation. 

We concur wholeheartedly with Oscar 
Arias, ex-president of Costa Rica and Nobel 
Peace recipient, who recently issued “an ur- 
gent call to the international community to 
redouble its assistance programs to Nica- 
ragua.’’ Arias said that Nicaragua needs help 
for special programs ‘‘to give work to tens of 
thousands of former military personnel who 
find themselves today prisoners of despera- 
tion and hunger. * * * More aid, not less, is 
what Nicaraguans need in this crucial hour." 

Respectfully yours, 
J. GARY CAMPBELL 
and JANYCE PIXLEY 
Coordinators, Ecumenical Committee of 
U.S. Church Personnel in Nicaragua. 

!The Ecumenical Committee of U.S. Church Per- 
sonnel in Nicaragua is composed of 70 persons—both 
lay workers and professionals—from 28 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, who are 
members of the following Protestant denominations 
and Roman Catholic religious orders: 

American Baptist Churches USA. 

Christian Brothers. 

Christian Reformed Church. 

Episcopal Church. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of America. 

Franciscan Sisters of Little Falls, MN. 

Jesuits. 

Maryknoll Missioners. 

Mennonite Church. 

Presbyterian Church (USA). 

Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 

Sisters of St. Agnes. 

Sisters of St. Joseph. 

United Church of Christ. 

United Methodist Church. 


September 28, 1993 
THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 


HON. RICHARD K. ARMEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, | have received 
from a thoughtful citizen a modest proposal for 
eliminating the Federal budget deficit, which | 
should like to share with my colleagues. 

A SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT PLAN TO 
ELIMINATE THE FEDERAL DEFICIT 
(By Ronald T. Amberley) 

Like most patriotic Americans, I am con- 
cerned with the welfare of our nation, and I 
have spent no little time thinking about 
ways to deal with the problem of our budget 
deficit and national debt, as well as other so- 
cial difficulties. I make no claim to be a no- 
table thinker, nor would I suggest that my 
ideas are anything out of the ordinary. Quite 
the opposite, in fact, is probably the case. 
But an idea has occurred to me which is so 
simple, yet would be so effective in cutting 
costs and painlessly raising revenue for the 
government, that I am baffled no one has 
publicly suggested it before. Some of the 
great minds of our day may have considered 
this plan previously, but I have never heard 
it mentioned. If they did think of it, they 
may have decided not to suggest it because 
it is so simple. (Some people feel it is be- 
neath them for their fame to rest on any- 
thing but the most complex proposals.) Hav- 
ing no reputation to protect, I do not suffer 
from such a constraint, and I happily offer 
this simple idea which will promote our 
country’s economic stability and provide 
many other benefits as well. I merely ask 
that my countrymen consider all I have to 
say before deciding on the merits of my plan. 
If, after due consideration, they deem me 
worthy of their approbation and thanks, I 
shall of all men be most humbly gratified. 

As background let me reiterate a few facts 
about bees that most of us learned in ele- 
mentary school. There are three classes of 
honey bees: queens, workers, and drones. The 
queen determines which eggs become work- 
ers and which will be drones when she de- 
cides which to fertilize. When drones are no 
longer of value to the colony, they are driven 
off to die and are replaced as needed by new 
generations of drones. As a great modern so- 
ciety which is increasingly free of the mis- 
guided moral queasiness and ethical re- 
straint of our over-religious forebears, could 
we not embrace a more enlightened social 
order patterned in part on that of the bee? 

In recent years we have justly become very 
sensitive about wasting our resources. We 
are wisely learning to recycle aluminum, 
paper, glass and plastic so that we do not 
consume raw materials or pollute the envi- 
ronment unnecessarily. Yet, for the most 
part, we continue to waste a very valuable 
resource without the slightest consideration 
for its economic value. I am referring, of 
course, to the annual financial loss which 
stems from the premature abortion of hun- 
dreds of thousands of potentially useful 
human offspring. How much more efficiently 
could we function if women had the option of 
bringing forth their offspring as drones, to 
their own financial gain and to the benefit of 
society at large? 

THE BASIC CONCEPT 

In brief, my plan would allow a pregnant 
woman to choose from three options by the 
end of her pregnancy. 

1. She may elect to give birth, at which 
time the fetus becomes a human being with 
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full civil rights. She may then keep the child 
to raise or put it up for adoption. This option 
is presently available. 

2. She may terminate her pregnancy any 
time prior to delivery by aborting the fetus. 
This option is also presently available. 

3. At any time prior to physical delivery— 
the point at which the fetus would ordinarily 
become a person—she may elect a deferred 
abortion. In such a case she would give birth 
to a DAF (deferred-abortion fetus) or, 
colloquially, a drone. Such a being (the term 
“person” would be inappropriate and unac- 
ceptable in referring to DAFs) would not 
hold citizenship nor have any protection 
under law as a person since it would be mere- 
ly a “‘post-delivery fetus.” 

ADVANTAGES AND APPLICATIONS 

The advantages of the third option—a real 
choice for women—are enormous. For exam- 
ple, instead of either aborting a potentially 
valuable fetus or assuming the financial ob- 
ligations and emotional burdens of rearing a 
child, a pregnant women could select 
dronehood and have a product convertible to 
immediate cash. Within a single generation 
the number of Americans living in poverty 
and on welfare would drop drastically, with 
an associated reduction in the number of 
people driven to acts of crime by their cir- 
cumstances. While this single benefit might 
justify my proposal, let me proceed to ex- 
plain some of its other advantages. 

Under open-market conditions, a mother 
could dispose of her DAF in whatever way 
would benefit her the most. A network of 
middle-men and brokers would arise to 
match the supply of drones with those need- 
ing them, and the government could impose 
a drone tax to raise revenue. 

However, by giving the government a mo- 
nopoly in the raw drone trade, it would reap 
all the profits of a high-volume brokerage 
business, and it could still levy a tax on 
drones used in business. (Obviously, a provi- 
sion would be added to the tax code to allow 
industry to depreciate drones over their use- 
ful life, as may already bedone with many 
other assets.) Moreover, the government 
could rely on its existing management exper- 
tise to run the program efficiently and equi- 
tably. Initial estimates indicate that within 
twenty to twenty-five years drone-related 
revenues and cost savings could balance the 
federal budget. and perhaps enable us to 
begin repaying the national debt. I know of 
no other plan with equal potential for im- 
proving the financial condition of the nation. 

The government would establish prices and 
quality guidelines, guaranteeing itself a tidy 
return on each transaction. Drones would be 
sold to the government within twelve weeks 
of birth, Women who breast-fed their drones 
would receive a premium price to com- 
pensate them for providing a better product 
than women who did not. To protect the pub- 
lic interest the government would medically 
screen all drones before paying for them; 
those falling short of appropriate guidelines 
would be recycled immediately. 

Until a drone reached a point of economic 
utility, the task of feeding, clothing, shelter- 
ing and training it would fall to the govern- 
ment. Drones would become saleable at var- 
ious ages, depending on their individual at- 
tributes, potential use and market condi- 
tions. Trainers using behavior modification 
and other techniques of psychologists like B. 
F. Skinner would impart to drones a pref- 
erence for the activities and environments 
for which they would be marketed. They 
would be conditioned to be honest, to work 
hard, and to view themselves as expendable 
masses of cells. 
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Local placement centers would be estab- 
lished so that people could view, select, and 
special-order drones for future delivery. No 
restrictions would be placed on who could 
buy or own drones nor on how they could be 
used, except that they could not be employed 
in criminal activities. Businesses could use 
them domestically or overseas; individuals 
could buy them for use in the home; and 
they would make an excellent product for ex- 
port, thus helping eliminate the foreign 
trade deficit. 

The range of potential use for drones is 
enormous. They would replace people in dan- 
gerous employment situations. Among other 
applications would be the obvious ones of 
cleaning up toxic waste, asbestos and hazard- 
ous chemicals, working in radioactive envi- 
ronments and in mining operations. A 
drone’s owner would not have to concern 
himself about drone safety beyond his inter- 
est in maintaining the value of his property. 
If the cost of protecting the drone was great, 
the owner could forego the expense in favor 
of the less costly option of replacement. 

Thanks to their expendability drones 
would fit perfectly in the military and law 
enforcement fields for missions deemed too 
dangerous for people. In international peace- 
keeping roles, asminesweepers, in the van- 
guard of an infantry attack or amphibious 
landing, as well as in operations against Co- 
lombian drug lords, in battles with inner 
city street gangs, and as security guards in 
public schools they would be far preferable 
to citizen soldiers. Their cost effectiveness 
would enable us to police our borders against 
the influx of illegal aliens. The economic ad- 
vantages of sending drone military units to 
third world countries ravaged by famine and 
conflict would be fantastic. After bringing an 
end to factional fighting in an area, they 
could readily be converted to nourishing fare 
for starving local civilians, saving American 
taxpayers both the expense of flying them 
home and the cost of shipping alternative 
food supplies overseas. 

Researchers would test medical products 
and procedures on drones, eliminating the 
need for objectionable research using mon- 
keys, mice, doggies, and kitties. With the ad- 
vent of drones, shortages of blood supplies, 
vital organs and hair for transplants would 
vanish. Drug companies would naturally 
compete with each other to maintain a full- 
line of quality replacement parts for people. 

Wide use of drones in labor-intensive 1n- 
dustries would enable us to compete with 
third-world countries for manufacturing fa- 
cilities. As businesses relocated here to take 
advantage of our cheap labor, our balance of 
trade would improve. 

The federal government itself could em- 
ploy drones quite effectively as rank-and-file 
bureaucrats. This move alone would save 
hundreds of millions in tax dollars annually 
through reduced payroll, not to mention 
lower benefit and pension costs. A natural 
market for drones would also exist among 
state and municipal governments. To make 
sure there would be no decline in the current 
high quality of government service, drones 
targeted for government use would be spe- 
cially trained to exhibit the same enthu- 
siasm, courtesy and conscientiousness their 
human counterparts do now. 

The government could also improve its 
cash flows by instituting PID (payment-in- 
drones) programs similar to its PIK (pay- 
ment-in-kind) programs of the past. Many 
who receive government benefits like welfare 
or Social Security might be delighted to re- 
ceive an occasional drone in lieu of cash. 
Such drones could be rented out as day 
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labor, with the revenue going to the owner, 
and they could function as primary home- 
based caregivers for benefit recipients who 
were disabled, sick or elderly. 

Another highly desirable application would 
have raised eyebrows a few years ago. Fortu- 
nately our culture has moved beyond its 
former prudery and puritanism to accept vir- 
tually any form of sexual activity and to en- 
dorse the universal human right to complete 
satisfaction of one’s sexual drives, no matter 
how unorthodox. Sadly, however, many less 
fortunate members of our society encounter 
difficulty locating an adequate number of ac- 
ceptable partners to fulfill their sexual de- 
sires. These deprived individuals are com- 
pelled to seek satisfaction in socially un- 
popular ways, and as a result, increasing 
numbers of people (including small children) 
are becoming involved in sexual acts against 
their will with people not of their choosing. 

The availability of drones should reduce 
the incidence of child molestation and rape. 
With drones of every age, appearance, and of 
both sexes on sale at reasonable prices, any- 
one could select the model he or she found 
appealing, purchase it for immediate and 
subsequent use, and dispose of it when it was 
no longer deemed desirable. Such an ar- 
rangement would reduce several categories 
of violent crime and cut the spread of AIDS 
and other social diseases. 

Numerous recycling options would exist 
for drones which had outlived their useful- 
ness. Some would enter the human food sup- 
ply (in fact, some new drones would be bred 
and raised specifically for this purpose); 
those unacceptable for consumption by hu- 
mans or drones might find their way into 
premium pet food offerings or food stocks at 
zoos; and fertilizer companies could process 
used drones for lawn and garden applica- 
tions. The organs and body parts of others 
would provide students a wonderful source of 
laboratory specimens for dissection, thus en- 
hancing their knowledge of anatomy. And 
drone skins would be an economical source 
of leather for belts, shoes, gloves, and steer- 
ing wheel covers. 

TECHNICAL AND LEGAL ISSUES 

Having identified many advantages of my 
plan, I would now like to address some tech- 
nical and legal issues associated with its im- 
plementation. First of all, Congress would 
have to decide whether or not a drone’s fa- 
ther would be entitled to compensation when 
its mother sold it to the government. This is 
a difficult issue. On the one hand it seems 
only fair that the father receive some remu- 
neration since no drone would have existed 
without his participation. Yet the mother 
holds a unilateral legal right to decide the 
fate of her fetus. Perhaps the best solution 
would be for a man to obtain a 
prefertilization agreement which spelled out 
his rights from any woman who might bear 
a drone in which he had a financial stake. 
Alternately, he could collect a payment from 
the woman at the time he provided her with 
fertilization services. Either approach would 
protect his interests. 

Second, we would need a law to prevent 
parents or other well-intentioned but old 
fashioned persons from interfering with a 
young woman's right to become a drone-pro- 
ducing entrepreneur as soon asher reproduc- 
tive capacities became operational. On the 
contrary, such commercial initiative should 
be encouraged and rewarded. Grade schools 
would offer drone production classes starting 
in the third grade, and high schools could 
compete in drone production much as they 
do in sports and academics today. 

Third, a method of easily identifying 
drones and distinguishing them from people 
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must be established. The simplest approach 
would be to tattoo an identification number 
or bar code on several body parts when the 
newborn drone became government property. 
An alternative would be to implant a scan- 
ner-readable microchip in an accessible part 
of the body. 

The government would also surgically in- 
stall a deferred-abortion device in each 
drone. Options could include a small explo- 
sive in the skull or at another critical loca- 
tion in the body, valves to stop the flow of 
blood to the brain, or a mechanism to release 
a lethal chemical into the bloodstream. Any 
of these could be activated by radio signal 
from a specially coded transmitter given to 
the drone’s owner at the time of purchase. 
Such devices would provide for foolproof 
post-delivery abortion as a control mecha- 
nism for renegade or runaway drones. 

The issue of drone reproduction is also a 
matter of grave concern. Random reproduc- 
tion among drones should be closely con- 
trolled lest the supply exceed demand, erod- 
ing government revenue. Crossbreeding 
drones with humans must also be restricted 
because of the confusion it would create re- 
garding the legal status of their offspring. To 
enforce these restrictions, the government 
would sterilize most drones prior to selling 
them. Exceptions would exist for those used 
in medical research where the reproductive 
capacity would need to remain intact and for 
those used in the government's special drone 
breeding program. 

A breeding program would allow for the de- 
velopment of drones with specially desirable 
attributes, e.g., physical strength, stamina, 
beauty, or intelligence. Such models would 
command premium prices. For example, 
physically powerful and agile drones would 
be more cost effective than overpaid humans 
as athletes, making sports events more af- 
fordable to the general public. And the 
drone’s expendability within economic limits 
could give rise to new sports and forms of en- 
tertainment. A reproductive resource branch 
would provide a sperm bank and artificial in- 
semination services to women wishing to 
have a child, and female drones would be 
available to serve as surrogate mothers for 
women wishing to avoid the inconveniences 
of pregnancy and childbirth. 

OBJECTIONS AND RESPONSES 

Amazing as it may seem when one consid- 
ers all the advantages of my proposal, some 
will object to it on one of several grounds. 
Let me, therefore, address the obvious objec- 
tions and explain the fallacy in each of them, 
so that we may move ahead rapidly with im- 
plementation of this plan. 

The first objection is that the drone pro- 
gram requires the government to spend too 
much before the first models could be deliv- 
ered. While this objection seems at first to 
have some merit, it really would not take 
long to start delivering young drones. After 
all, there will be a demand for youthful mod- 
els among pedophiles, while witches, Satan- 
ists and some other groups can use infant 
drones in their ancient religious practices. In 
addition, as is always the case with some- 
thing new, some people will want to be the 
first on their block to own one, and many 
may wish to try training one themselves for 
household use from the initial supply. Fur- 
thermore, plenty of businesses rely on cheap, 
unskilled labor to turn a profit, for whom 
drones five or six years of age would be a 
boon. 

The second objection is that the availabil- 
ity of drones would result in unemployment 
among humans. Undeniably, people would no 
longer need to do certain jobs, but generally 
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these would be undesirable vocations in the 
first place. On the other hand, a large num- 
ber of new positions would be created by the 
availability of drones. The government 
would hire people to buy and sell, care for, 
train and supervise them, and several new 
industries would be created, such as repro- 
ductive drone management. Moreover, 
women of childbearing years could supple- 
ment their incomes by drone production, and 
people likely to be replaced at work by 
drones could transition into another field 
during the few years before the first working 
models hit the market. 

Furthermore, if the government saw that 
drones were materially affecting citizen em- 
ployment, any of several remedies could be 
applied. Drones in particular industries 
might be subject to compulsory recycling 
every few years to keep those industries 
from becoming entirely dependent on them, 
or there could be a percentage cap on the 
number of available positions filled by 
drones. 

It is also highly probable that the human 
population would decline as drones increased 
in number. This hypothesis is based on the 
expectation that many women bearing chil- 
dren would prefer the financial gain of elect- 
ing drone status for their offspring to the 
stress and difficulties of child-rearing. This 
would certainly be true in the case of un- 
wanted pregnancies, and would result in less 
child abuse and neglect, as well as some 
other forms of domestic violence and dishar- 
mony. Moreover, citizens would increasingly 
forego marriage or other similar relation- 
ships, preferring to have replaceable drones 
tend to their cooking, housekeeping, er- 
rands, and sexual desires without the ten- 
sion, guilt and other annoyances commonly 
associated with long-term interpersonal 
commitments. As the human population de- 
creased there would be fewer people seeking 
employment. It is very unlikely, therefore, 
that the availability of drones can be viewed 
as seriously detrimental to the employment 
prospects of more than a handful of people. 

Finally, some will oppose this plan on the 
basis of a misinterpretation of our laws or an 
outdated view of ethics and morality. At the 
heart of every such objection lies a single 
issue: Are drones people? If they are, then 
this plan would unacceptable; if they are 
not, then nothing is morally, ethically or le- 
gally wrong with my plan. 

As a starting point, consider that pillar of 
our democracy, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In this fundamental document of our 
nation we find these words, penned by that 
stalwart champion of justice, Thomas Jeffer- 
son: “* * * all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. * * *" 

What do these words mean? When Jefferson 
used the word “men,” he did not use it in the 
literal sense of “adult male human beings"; 
his use of the word was necessarily figu- 
rative since only white land-owners enjoyed 
full rights in his day. Today we interpret 
this term more broadly, without regard to 
race, sex or land ownership. 

In the next clause Jefferson elucidates: 
‘‘men” are those who have been "endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” When Jefferson uses the term ‘‘Cre- 
ator,’’ does he mean a divine supreme being? 
I hardly think so. Instead it figuratively de- 
scribes a pregnant women who elects to give 
birth to her child, imparting to him/her the 
inalienable rights of personhood, thereby 
creating a human being. With the availabil- 
ity of abortion on demand, a woman may 
elect not to grant those inalienable rights to 
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her fetus by aborting it. This same passage 
implies that the Creator may opt to give 
birth to offspring to whom she does not im- 
part such rights. 

It was the intent of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, as well as the 
framers of the Constitution, as evidenced by 
the penumbral emanations of these docu- 
ments, that a woman would have the right to 
determine whether or not her fetus became a 
human being. She may currently exercise 
this right by choosing a predelivery abor- 
tion. My plan merely recognizes her Con- 
stitutional right to decline to bestow human 
status on a fetus to which she gives birth by 
the irreversible choice of a post-delivery 
abortion whose timing has yet to be deter- 
mined. 

We already recognize that a fetus is not a 
person and has no legal rights nor protection 
prior to birth. Otherwise how could we allow 
a woman to abort her fetus during pregnancy 
for any reason (or for no reason) and without 
limitation? But when and how does a fetus 
become a human being? Is not the fetus 
automatically endowed with inalienable 
rights at birth, without any deliberate ac- 
tion on the part of its mother? 

The answer to this question is an un- 
equivocal no; for not a few cases are on 
record in which the fetus of a woman who 
elected an abortion has survived the abor- 
tion process to be born alive. In such cases 
the attending medical personne! made no at- 
tempt to assist the aborted fetus as they un- 
doubtedly would have if it had obtained con- 
stitutional rights automatically upon its 
emergence from the birth canal. Therefore, 
it is obvious that the fetus did not obtain 
any rights at birth, and it is equally obvious 
that the failure of this fetus to be endowed 
with such rights occurred strictly because 
the mother had previously exercised her uni- 
lateral right not to confer them on it. 

It follows, then, that if a woman chooses to 
abort her fetus, it will not be endowed with 
the inalienable rights bestowed on human 
beings, even if it accidentally survives the 
abortive process. Why, then, can a mother 
not deliberately choose, prior to delivery, to 
have her fetus aborted at an indeterminate 
date after delivery, allow the fetus to be 
born, and provide a product useful to soci- 
ety? 

Nothing in our laws prevents us from im- 
plementing my proposal. All we need to do is 
clarify a few definitions. After all, whoever 
defines the words controls the meaning of 
the laws. To create a legal distinction today 
between humans with civil rights and de- 
ferred-abortion fetuses without them is a 
step of no greater significance than it was in 
1973 to say that human existence begins at 
birth, that a fetus is not human, and that it 
has no rights under the law. The past forty 
years have been marked with countless legal 
“redefinitions.’’ Consider, for instance, the 
gradual change in the legal meaning of the 
terms “marriage,” “family,” ‘‘mother,”’ and 
“father. This would be but another incre- 
mental change in an ongoing social progres- 
sion. 

Those who claim it is unethical or im- 
proper to use human offspring in such a way 
are living in the past. After all, scientists 
are already doing fetal tissue research, look- 
ing for ways medical, cosmetic, and fra- 
grance companies can turn a profit from 
aborted fetuses. My question is: Why not 
keep some alive as drones and help a great 
number of people? And who could claim that 
drones would be worse off for not having 
been aborted prior to birth? 

CONCLUSION 

Consider the substantial advantages to be 

obtained. The Constitution empowers the 
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government to “insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare” of the nation. I have clearly 
and conclusively shown how my plan would 
contribute to each of these objectives. Crime 
and violence would decline; the nation would 
be economically and militarily more secure; 
a higher standard of living would prevail; life 
would be more convenient and comfortable 
for our citizens. 

One final point is that with the Institution 
of this plan we must make it illegal for citi- 
zens to oppose the drone program in any 
way. We must be prepared to prosecute to 
the fullest extent of the law those who try to 
protect drones or to claim that they are peo- 
ple, even to the point of imprisonment and 
removing their children to the care of law- 
abiding citizens. Only by such strong meas- 
ures can we make it clear that they and 
their regressive views will not be tolerated. 

It is my great hope that the broad dissemi- 
nation of this proposal will result in its rapid 
implementation. There is little question 
that its effects would be salutary for our 
government and our people, and no doubt for 
our reputation internationally as well. 

Since 1973 we have lost more than 33,000,000 
potential drones through abortion. Over its 
lifetime the average drone would probably be 
worth more than $50,000 in direct and indi- 
rect benefits to the economy. (While this 
amount falls far short of the economic value 
of an average human being, it is nothing to 
sneeze at.) Based on an assumed economic 
value of $50,000 per drone, the financial cost 
to our economy from aborted potential 
drones from 1973-93 is $1.65 trillion dollars— 
a cost which will continue to grow every day 
until this drone proposal is implemented. 

We simply cannot afford to continue to 
throw away drones like so much glass, paper 
and plastic. We must not waste this precious 
and valuable natural resource that would 
mean so much in terms of lower taxes, great- 
er convenience, and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all American citizens. Now is the 
time to mobilize in support of this proposal. 
A new day is dawning as we prepare for the 
arrival of the twenty-first century. We can 
seize the opportunity before us, or—letting it 
slip from our grasp—we can idly watch as 
our great nation slides further into decline. 


MINIMUM WAGE RAISE—NOT NOW 
HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
would like to commend the following editorial 
from the September 23, 1993, South Sioux 
City Star, concerning proposals to raise the 
minimum wage: It points out the fallacy of 
forcing additional costs on small business and 
the harm those additional costs will do to our 
Nation’s low-income workers. This Member 
urges his colleagues to heed its message. 

{From the South Sioux City Star, Sept. 23, 

1993] 
THIS NOT THE TIME TO BOOST MINIMUM WAGE 

Small-business owners are growing in- 
creasingly gloomy about the future, a num- 
ber of surveys show. Their pessimism doesn't 
bode well for job growth in the months 
ahead, but Labor Secretary Robert Reich is 
doing nothing to cheer them up. 

Reich says a hike in the hourly minimum 
wage, now at $4.25, is needed as well as index- 
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ing to provide automatic cost-of-living in- 
creases in much the same manner Social Se- 
curity benefits rise. 

During the campaign, Clinton promised or- 
ganized labor he would increase and index 
the minimum wage, but White House aides 
have said since that they would delay seek- 
ing these changes from Congress until the 
economy was better able to absorb them. 

With job growth expected to remain weak 
for some time, and with businesses facing 
higher taxes and a likely health-benefits 
mandate, this isn’t the time to pile new 
costs on employers and guarantee these 
costs future escalation. 

Reich may be motivated by a desire to give 
unions something for their election support 
but the price would be steep; higher unem- 
ployment, especially for unskilled workers. 


SEE 
THE HENRY M. JACKSON AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON. NORMAN D. DICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, this evening in a 
special ceremony, Speaker of the House 
THOMAS S. FOLEY will be presented with the 
Henry M. Jackson Award for Distinguished 
Public Service in recognition of his extraor- 
dinary service to this country. This ceremony 
will also mark the 10th anniversary of the 
Henry M. Jackson Foundation. Helen Hardin 
Jackson, the chairman of the board of the 
foundation and wife of the late Senator, Scoop 
Jackson, will present the award to the Speak- 
er. 
The Henry M. Jackson Award for Distin- 
guished Public Service was established by the 
Jackson Foundation to honor individuals who 
have made important contributions to the Na- 
tion through public service. 

Speaker FOLEY has served with honor and 
distinction throughout his career in public life. 
He is a proven leader whose strength of char- 
acter, keen intellect, and integrity have en- 
abled him to succeed in one of the toughest 
jobs in the Nation. He has worked his way up 
the House leadership ladder, serving as ma- 
jority whip and later as majority leader before 
assuming the office of Speaker in 1989. In this 
role, he has demonstrated his unique talent for 
bringing divergent interests together, building 
consensus, and quietly getting things done. 
Recognized for his lifelong dedication to public 
service, the Speaker has been singled out by 
the Jackson Foundation for his extraordinary 
service today. 

As the foundation celebrates its 10 years 
service it is also time to reflect on its many ac- 
complishments since the untimely death of our 
great Senator in 1983. The foundation carries 
forward Scoop's lifelong commitment to build- 
ing a better and more secure world for future 
generations. It conducts an active grantmaking 
program, supporting work in fields of inter- 
national affairs, the environment and natural 
resources, human rights, and public service. In 
presenting the 1993 award to Speaker FOLEY, 
the foundation also salutes the many talented 
men and women in government who adhere to 
the highest standards of excellence. 
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CITIES NEED MASS TRANSIT 
DEADLINE EXTENDED 


HON. BOB FILNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, recently | intro- 
duced legislation which would extend for 2 
years the deadline for municipalities to spend 
Federal matching funds provided under the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act for mass transit projects. 

Many cities are having great difficulty in 
meeting the September 30, 1993 deadline. For 
example, the city of San Diego wishes to use 
the funds to purchase buses. Yet it takes 10 
months for these orders to be completed, and 
payment is not made until the buses are deliv- 
ered. Under current law, the city would lose 
these critically needed and authorized funds 
because the purchase would not be completed 
by September 30, 1993. My legislation would 
give cities like San Diego the time they need 
to make the upgrades necessary to maintain 
their mass transit system. 

| ask Members representing cities facing 
similar difficulties to join me in supporting this 
legislation. The September deadline is at 
hand! 


NAFTA WILL CREATE JOBS AND 
CUT TAXES 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, NAFTA will cre- 
ate jobs and cut taxes. That is the message 
that all the naysayers must sooner or later 
come to understand. Don Fites, the chairman 
and CEO of Caterpillar, makes a compelling 
case for supporting NAFTA based on those 
facts in an article that appeared today in the 
Chicago Tribune, which | insert for the 
RECORD. | urge my colleagues to read this ar- 
ticle to gain a better understanding of how 
NAFTA will benefit all Americans. 

NAFTA: RIGHT OR WRONG? IT WILL CREATE 

JOBS AND CUT TAXES 
(By Donald V. Fites) 

To listen to Ross Perot and some labor 
leaders, you’d think the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) will end life 
as we know it. These folks are arguing that 
without the protection of tariff and non-tar- 
iff barriers, low-wage Mexican labor will vic- 
timize millions of high-paid American work- 
ers. 
At Caterpillar, we can't understand how 
such hyperbole, coupled with a pocketful of 
pithy one liners, have created such a fuss 
about this trade agreement. For us, NAFTA 
is essentially just a tax cut. Mexico, Canada 
and the United States will eliminate the 
taxes (officially called tariffs or duties) 
charged on each other’s products. The big 
winners will be U.S. manufacturers and their 
employees. 

Of course, we recognize there are some 
other important parts to the agreement. 
NAFTA, together with the recently com- 
pleted side agreements, will provide im- 
proved intellectual property protection, re- 
gional access to Mexico's financial service 
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and insurance sectors, a U.S.-Mexico border 
clean-up and better labor conditions. 

But it seems that what really bothers 
NAFTA critics is the mere notion of “free 
trade” with Mexico. That perplexes us. For 
Caterpillar and most other American manu- 
facturers, ending the Mexican tax on Amer- 
ican-built products will provide us with an 
enormous competitive advantage in Mexico. 

Here's how it will work. Currently, when 
Caterpillar ships an East Peoria-built bull- 
dozer south of the border, the Mexican gov- 
ernment tacks on a 10 percent duty. Our 
Mexican customers think of the tariff as a 
tax that’s intended to discourage the pur- 
chase of American products. Send a 
Mossville-built marine diesel engine, and the 
duty is 15 percent. For an Aurora-built exca- 
vator, Mexico charges a 20 percent tax. 

NAFTA will change that. On Jan. 1, 1994, 
NAFTA will obligate Mexico to eliminate its 
duties on those products. For other Cat prod- 
ucts, tariffs will be eliminated over five to 10 
years. 

Is there a catch? There surely is, and it's a 
big one. Mexico’s tariff reductions will apply 
only to products made in North America. 
That means products made by competitors in 
Japan, Europe and Korea will still be subject 
to Mexico's high import taxes. 

Is that fair? If you ask someone who sells 
European or Asian products, they'll tell you 
in no uncertain terms that NAFTA is bla- 
tantly unfair. And they're right. The busi- 
ness reality of NAFTA is: If it’s not made in 
North America, it won’t be sold in Mexico. 

So what is it about NAFTA that creates all 
the concern? NAFTA opponents will tell 
you—jobs, jobs and more jobs. But what does 
that mean? It’s easy to see how NAFTA will 
discourage creation of European and Asian 
jobs. It’s also easy to see how NAFTA will 
create American jobs. The challenge is to un- 
derstand how NAFTA will—as NAFTA crit- 
ics claim—hurt the American worker. 

Granted, in exchange for Mexico eliminat- 
ing its hefty tariffs on U.S. products, the 
United States agrees to eliminate duties on 
Mexican products coming into the United 
States. But this is where rhetoric abandons 
reality. For most products, U.S, tariffs rep- 
resent nothing more than nuisance taxes. 
Take the U.S. duty on construction equip- 
ment as an example—it’s only 2.5 percent. 
For agricultural equipment, the U.S. tariff is 
zero. 

That’s the real point of NAFTA. The U.S. 
market is already open. The Mexican market 
is not. If NAFTA fails to pass Congress, Mex- 
ico will still be able to ship its products into 
the United States with minimal tariffs. Un- 
fortunately, American manufacturers will 
lose an opportunity to have what would 
amount to “preferential’’ access into the 
growing Mexican market. 

The free trade agreement will provide an- 
other important benefit. It will reduce pres- 
sure on companies to move to Mexico. That’s 
because under today’s trading rules, U.S. 
companies have an incentive to move oper- 
ations south of the border. By setting up 
shop in Mexico, companies can avoid those 
high Mexican import tariffs. 

NAFTA would end this incentive to move 
operations to Mexico. By eliminating all 
trade barriers in North America, U.S. compa- 
nies would be better able to serve the Mexi- 
can market by exporting, rather than by 
moving production, 

It’s no secret in Illinois that Mexico is an 
important export market. Last year, Mexico 
was the second largest market for Illinois 
products. As the state’s largest manufac- 
turer, Caterpillar is part of this export boom. 
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Cat exports of nearly $200 million to Mexico 
in 1992 generated work for 1,300 U.S. Cat- 
erpillar workers and 2,700 employees at our 
U.S. suppliers. 

NAFTA will mean even more sales to Mex- 
ico. We estimate the free trade agreement 
will boost our U.S. exports by another $50 
million over levels without NAFTA. And 
that will generate work for another 1,000 em- 
ployees at Caterpillar and its suppliers. 

Rather than trying to kill NAFTA, it 
would make more sense to think of ways to 
expand the agreement to include other coun- 
tries. After all, shouldn’t other countries be 
encouraged to end the taxes they charge on 
American-made products? 


TRIBUTE TO CHRISTINE RIZZUTO 
HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to my dear friend Christine Rizzuto, a 
devoted wife, mother and citizen. On October 
2, Christine will be honored by the Christopher 
Columbus Society of Yorktown as their citizen 
of the year. She is truly a cornerstone of the 
community. 

Christine has a long history of service to 
others. She taught in the New York City 
school system. A resident of Yorktown Heights 
for 26 years, she is involved with her church, 
St. Patricks in Yorktown, and in her town gov- 
ernment. She worked for years registering vot- 
ers and obtaining bus service for senior citi- 
zens to not only vote, but to go to shopping 
centers as well. 

Most recently she organized the 500th 
Christopher Columbus Celebration for York- 
town. Thanks to her tireless efforts, there was 
a week long celebration which included thea- 
ter performances, a parade, a park dedication, 
rides, and art exhibits. 

John Rizzuto, husband of 43 years, and 
their son, Christopher and all her friends have 
enjoyed her love and dedication. 

Mr. Speaker, the Yorktown community is 
proud of the commitment of Christine Rizzuto. 
l ask that my colleagues join me and the 
Christopher Columbus Society in saluting this 
outstanding leader. She is a value to the com- 
munity and a true friend. Our thanks to Chris- 
tine and our best wishes to her for many years 
to come. 


THE TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT 
BILL OF 1993 


HON. CHET EDWARDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years, the effectiveness of the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit [TJTC] as a hiring tool has 
been well documented. This program helps 
economically disadvantaged individuals find 
meaningful employment by providing a tax 
credit incentive for employers who hire “tar- 
geted” categories of unemployed Americans. 
One of the specific TJTC categories is Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 
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This bill would broaden the eligibility require- 
ment, changing “Vietnam-era” veterans, to 
“conflict-era” veterans. Thus, this legislation 
would make all veterans who may be experi- 
encing employability problems eligible for par- 
ticipation in the TJTC program. Recent studies 
indicate that approximately one-third of the na- 
tion's homeless are veterans. TJTC could be 
a useful tool in prevention of long-term unem- 
ployment if used effectively with our newest 
generation of wartime veterans. | firmly believe 
this is a small, but extremely effective incen- 
tive to do this. 

| urge you to join me in support of this 
measure to assist those most deserving men 
and women who served, and will serve, in our 
nation’s defense. 


TRIBUTE TO THELMA NEWORTH 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Thelma Neworth, who is nothing 
less than my political mentor. Many years ago, 
when | was first making my way in politics, 
Thelma hired me as an intern with the Califor- 
nia Democratic Council. | learned many valu- 
able lessons at her side. 

Watching Thelma crisscross the State orga- 
nizing Democratic clubs, | recognized the 
value of grassroots efforts. Thelma was one of 
the key figures in the resurgence of the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Party in the 1960's. Her as- 
tonishing energy and singlehanded devotion 
were precious assets to the Democrats. From 
Thelma, | learned that in politics, hard work 
has its rewards. It was a lesson that served 
me well when | first ran for office in 1972. 

My association with Thelma continued after 
| was elected. | have taken numerous opportu- 
nities to speak with Thelma about politics, is- 
sues, and anything else of interest. | hold her 
opinion dear. 

Of course, Thelma has embraced many 
causes during her illustrious career. Edu- 
cation, for one. At various times she has been 
president of the Castle Heights Elementary 
School PTA; president of Pasteur Junior High 
School PTA, and president of the Hamilton 
High School PTA, my alma mater. 

She has been closely involved with Temple 
Isaiah, where she has been a member for 
more than 40 years. Among the highlights was 
her work with the social action committee es- 
tablished by Rabbi Albert Lewis—a natural for 
Thelma. Along with Rabbi*Lewis, Thelma es- 
tablished Temple Isaiah as the social justice 
congregation in southern California. 

| am indeed fortunate to have known Thel- 
ma as a dear friend and a close advisor for 
more than three decades. She showed me 
and so many others that there is a place in 
politics for people with big hearts and big 
ideas. Whenever | despair at the pettiness of 
the political process, | think of Thelma and all 
she accomplished. My mood immediately 
brightens. 

| ask my colleagues to join me today in sa- 
luting Thelma Neworth, a humane and com- 
passionate person who gave so much of her- 
self to others. 
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THE MAKE OUR CUTS COUNT ACT 
OF 1993 


HON. MICHAEL D. CRAPO 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of legislation to establish a mecha- 
nism that will finally make our cuts count when 
we pass spending cut amendments to appro- 
priations bills. Over the past few months, we 
have debated and voted on measures which 
we thought reduced spending by voting for 
amendments to cut appropriations bills. Like 
many of my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, | was surprised and outraged to 
find out that amendments to cut spending do 
not mandate real spending reductions. 

This creative approach lets Congress claim 
massive cuts while increasing its spending 
under baseline budgeting. But that is not the 
only way to claim cutting in the budget in 
Washington. Under our budget system, even 
floor votes to cut programs don't reduce budg- 
et allocations. 

Under our current budget system, total dis- 
cretionary spending within the appropriations 
process is effectively controlled by a statutorily 
imposed spending cap which the Appropria- 
tions Committee allocates among its 13 sub- 
committees. In turn, individual appropriations 
bills must stay within these parameters. How- 
ever, when floor amendments reduce spend- 
ing, the discretionary cap and the various sub- 
committee allocations remain unchanged. 

Therefore, although floor amendments to cut 
programs provide for lively and good rhetoric, 
they do not guarantee that overall spending 
will be reduced. Rather, the amount not spent 
by virtue of the amendment is still available to 
be spent on other programs. The amount sup- 
posedly saved on the House floor can simply 
be reallocated by the conference committee 
for other pet projects. 

While amendments to cut programs do pro- 
vide for lively debate and good rhetoric, they 
don't require reduced spending. Rather, the 
amount not spent by virtue of the amendment 
is simply available to be spent on other pro- 
grams. The amount that was supposedly 
saved can simply be reallocated by the con- 
ference committee for other pet projects. 

Today | rise to begin the process of bringing 
truth to the voting and budget process. When 
we vote for cuts they should be just that— 
cuts. Today, | am joining with over 70 of my 
colleagues from both sides of the aisle to do 
just that. This is a necessary reform that will 
not only provide a way to reinvent government 
from the inside, but it will work to streamline 
a budget process that is raging out of control. 

In addition to my colleagues who are joining 
with me today, | have received support from 
major taxpayer groups, groups that monitor 
Government's propensity for Government 
spending and waste, and leading economists. 
But most important, | rise today on behalf of 
people from all around the country, private citi- 
zens who are often kept in the dark about how 
Congress spends money and the limitations it 
has to really save. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier today, my colleagues 
rose in overwhelming favor to end secrecy in 
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Government by passing a resolution to make 
public the names on discharge petitions. This 
reform and other reforms are passed by the 
House in large part because of public outcry 
to the abuses reflected in some of our actions. 
| was proud to have spoken out in favor of 
that and other reforms. 

Many of the same citizens are concerned 
with the apparent lack of congress to control 
its ingrained spending habits. The legislation | 
have introduced today would affect a critical 
change in the way Congress spends and | en- 
courage my colleagues to support this impor- 
tant budget reform. 


TRIBUTE TO KEESTON LOWERY 


HON. MICHAEL J. KOPETSKI 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, Oregon lost a 
true friend and pioneer on August 29, 1993 
with the death of Alan Keeston Lowery. Vir- 
tually all Oregonians respected Keeston Low- 
ery for his zeal for life, love for Portland and 
the State of Oregon, and his unwavering com- 
mitment to civil rights. 

Keeston Lowery, a longtime aide to Portland 
City Commissioner Mike Lindberg, was in- 
volved in Oregon politics for a number of 
years. As a member of Commissioner 
Lindberg’s staff, Keeston worked on intergov- 
ernmental relations, with the water bureau, 
and in the formulation of film production poli- 
cies for the City of Portland. Keeston also de- 
veloped Portland's civil rights ordinance which 
bans discrimination based on race, religion, 
gender, sexual orientation, and several other 
categories. 

A Portland homeless advocate stated of 
Keeston Lowery, “His years at City Hall were 
spent fighting to open doors for those without 
political power.” Former Portland Mayor and 
Oregon Governor Neil Goldschmidt said, “For 
those of us who labor in this vineyard of city 
life, no one grew the grapes better than 
Keeston Lowery * * * You, Keeston, are my 
city’s best friend.” 

Keeston Lowery was instrumental in the 
founding of the Right to Privacy PAC, the po- 
litical organization of Oregon's gay and lesbian 
community. A longtime voice and tireless rep- 
resentative of the gay and lesbian community, 
Keeston Lowery challenged stereotypes daily 
as he worked through his community and in 
Oregon. Commissioner Lindberg vocalized the 
feelings of so many Oregonians when he stat- 
ed, “We loved Keeston Lowery * * * Keeston 
was an uncompromisingly humane spirit. He 
devoted himself to securing the human rights 
of gay and lesbian communities. His death 
was a great loss to the city of Portland and 
State of Oregon.” 

Mr. Speaker, Oregon will miss Keeston 
Lowery. His life was a wonderful gift to the 
people of Oregon. The following is a news ac- 
count from The Oregonian newspaper high- 
lighting the many touching statements from 
Keeston’s friends. 
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[From the Oregonian, Sept. 3, 1993] 
700 OFFER FINAL SALUTE TO FALLEN WARRIOR 
(By Dick Bella) 

Some fought back tears, though most tried 
to recall happier times of pride in commit- 
ment, principle and progress, 

Some of the 700 people at the Portland 
Rose Garden on Thursday wrung their hands, 
hurt and angry that death had taken a friend 
so accomplished and respected. 

But all remembered Alan Keeston Lowery 
as a man whose humor, wit and unswerving 
dedication fought directly against the dark 
forces of ignorance, bigotry and hatred. 

“For those of us who labor in this vineyard 
of city life, no one grew the grapes better 
than Keeston Lowery," said former Gov. Neil 
Goldschmidt, who met Lowery while serving 
earlier as Portland mayor. “You, Keeston, 
are my city's best friend. 

“We can keep freedom only by giving it 
away,” Goldschmidt continued. “You made a 
life of giving freedom away. Eventually, I be- 
lieve we will be the people you dreamed of, 
the people you believed in and worked for.” 

Lowery, an aide to Portland City Commis- 
sioner Mike Lindberg, was found dead Sun- 
day in his Northwest Portland home after 
succumbing to the AIDS-related ailments he 
had been battling for several months. He was 
43. 

Lowery was best known as a gay activist 
who dedicated himself to civil rights issues. 
But his focus never was narrow, and he lent 
his energies to underdog causes across the 
board. Furthermore, his optimism and good 
cheer allowed him to cross many boundaries 
and act as a political conscience at-large. 

The turnout at the Thursday morning me- 
morial service was a testimony to Lowery’s 
reach. Goldschmidt was joined by Gov. Bar- 
bara Roberts, former U.S. Rep. Les AuCoin, 
Attorney General Ted Kulongoski, Labor and 
Industries Commissioner Mary Wendy Rob- 
erts, Portland Mayor Vera Katz and host of 
state and local officials. The memorial, 
which lasted more than an hour and a half, 
was filled with testimony from friends and 
admirers. 

Many recalled Lowery as a person who re- 
covered quickly from disappointments, re- 
setting his sights on a new cause as soon as 
possible. They said that his good will was in- 
fectious, and that he was an astute political 
observer who could intuitively plot winning 
strategies. 

“It was Keeston’s jaded optimism,” said 
Mark Cloutier, a long-time friend. “It was 
Keeston’s ability to believe something good 
was going to happen despite all the obstacles 
working against it." 

Mary Volm, who works in the city’s Office 
of Transportation, said that Lowery’s self- 
image was positive and strong. Because he 
believed deeply in what he was doing, he 
never let critics dissuade him. 

“When I'd stumble over life's roadblocks, 
he’d say, “Why do you let those people tell 
you what to think about yourself?" Volm 
said. “I've never met anyone who had a 
stronger sense of self. I'm going to miss you, 
Keeston.” 

Lindberg said that Lowery sometimes 
could not understand all the hostility that 
his homosexuality seemed to trigger. 

“He found it annoying and puzzling some- 
times that we had to spend so much of our 
precious time on this planet working for the 
basic human right to love whom we choose,” 
Lindberg said. He was not religious, but he 
was one of the most spiritual people I've ever 
known. 

“In the area of human rights he was the 
20th century's gift to the 21st century.” 
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ADDRESS OF DR. LEE TENG-HUI, 
PRESIDENT, REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


HON. CORRINE BROWN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Ms. BROWN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | was 
highly honored and privileged to have a 
chance to visit the Republic of China on Tai- 
wan last month. even though | had heard a 
great deal about this economic and political 
dynamo in the Pacific before my trip, | was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that Taiwan is in- 
deed what | had heard and more. 

Taiwan is in the midst of a 6-year national 
development plan and it will significantly im- 
prove its infrastructure and raise the people’s 
standard of living upon the completion of the 
plan in a few years. Taiwan's vibrant economy 
is expected to continue to grow strongly and 
its rapid political democratization will acceler- 
ate even faster in the future. 

President Lee was especially gracious to 
have told me of Taiwan's political reforms on 
the eve of the ruling party’s 14th Congress on 
August 15. As | sat next to President Lee at 
the dinner table, he spoke of Taiwan’s democ- 
ratization process as well as it’s interest in 
participating in all international organizations 
and in returning to the United Nations. | was 
greatly impressed by his remarks that evening. 
| submit President Lee's dinner remarks for 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

WELCOME ADDRESS BY H.E. Dr. LEE TENG- 
HUI, PRESIDENT, REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
DINNER PARTY IN HONOUR OF INTERNATIONAL 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS, HOSTED BY KUO- 

MINTANG CENTRAL COMMITTEE, AUGUST 15, 

1993 

Secretary-General Hsu of the KMT, 
Excellencies, Distinguished Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

I have the pleasure of meeting your distin- 
guished guests on the eve of the 14th Na- 
tional Congress of the Chinese Nationalist 
Party. First of all, I would like to extend to 
all overseas guests, who have come from four 
corners of the earth, my sincerest welcome 
on behalf of the government and people of 
the Republic of China. I would also like to 
thank all of you for participating in the 14th 
National Congress on behalf of the Chinese 
Nationalist Party. 

Next year will be the centennary of our 
Party. This is a glorious record. Five years 
ago, we invited overseas guests to observe 
the proceedings for the first time ever when 
the 13th National Congress of our Party was 
held. This time, we are equally honored to 
have forty eight distinguished guests who 
have come from seventeen countries 
throughout the world. Your presence has 
done this Congress a great honour. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
has been launching various national recon- 
struction projects since 1949 when it moved 
to Taiwan. During all these years, we man- 
aged to create and establish the most pros- 
perous and the most harmonious community 
ever in Chinese history here on this island 
where the natural resources have always 
been in short supply. In the past five years, 
based upon the perceptions and ideas of po- 
litical democratization, social pluralization, 
the renaissance of Chinese culture, and fol- 
lowing the contemporary trends, we have 
continued to lead this country and we have 
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achieved the goals of constitutional reform 
and economic development. For the moment, 
two sides of the Taiwan Strait have entered 
a phase of peaceful competition and the de- 
velopment of parliamentary democracy 
based upon a healthy competition of politi- 
cal parties has also marched into a new fron- 
tier in my country. 

Last year, the Chinese Nationalist Party 
was admitted to membership of the Inter- 
national Democratic Union, this signified 
the confirmation by the international com- 
munity of our efforts in pushing through 
with the democratization over many years. 
This was very encouraging to us. From now 
on, our Party would like to enhance mutual 
understanding and friendship through con- 
tinued Maison and cooperation between po- 
litical parties; and our Government would be 
willing to share with friendly countries our 
experiences of success, so that we could 
repay the international community and play 
a positive and constructive role. We would 
like to cement and strengthen bilateral ties 
with all peace-loving and freedom-loving 
countries on Earth. We also like to further 
participate in international activities and 
international institutions, Consequently, I 
am sincerely hopeful that all the distin- 
guished visitors from abroad will, upon re- 
turning to your respective countries, convey 
this message to your government agencies 
and people concerned so that we could co- 
operate with each other in promoting well- 
being. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, please visit as 
many places and meet as many people as 
possible during your visit here in order that 
you could gain a penetrating and accurate 
understanding of our national development 
and appreciate what is going on. Finally, I 
wish you all a happy and fruitful trip. 

Thank you and see you tomorrow. 


NUCLEAR TESTING MORATORIUM 
HON. JOHN M. SPRATT, JR. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Speaker, last year the 
House passed a one-year moratorium on nu- 
clear testing. The Senate took the test morato- 
rium and added testing restrictions, and an 
amendment offered by Senator Hatfield was 
adopted as part of the Energy and Water Ap- 
propriation Act. 

The Hatfield amendment bars nuclear tests 
between September 30, 1992, and July 1, 
1993, and allows for tests afterward only if the 
President has submitted a schedule to Con- 
gress for resuming “Nuclear Testing Talks 
with Russia” and a plan for “achieving a multi- 
lateral comprehensive ban on testing” by Sep- 
tember 30, 1996. The Hatfield amendment lim- 
its the number of tests each year to no more 
than 5 and the number of tests over 4 years 
(fiscal year 1993 through fiscal year 1996) to 
no more than 15, as follows: Each year one 
test may be conducted to prove the reliability 
of a warhead, provided the President certifies 
that the test is “vital to national security”; each 
year a test may be conducted on behalf of the 
British; the remaining tests are confined to 
certifying a warhead after safety devices have 
been retrofitted onto it. Since we have con- 
ducted no tests in fiscal year 1993, the Hat- 
field amendment in effect limits the tests to 
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three for the British, three for reliability, and 
nine for certifying safety devices. 

The emphasis on safety devices stems from 
the Drell Commission Report, submitted in De- 
cember 1990. In 1990, the Armed Services 
Committees asked three eminent physicists 
(Sidney Drell of Stanford, Charles Townes of 
Berkeley, and John Foster of TRW) to take a 
hard, critical look at safety in our nuclear arse- 
nal. We were prompted by classified testimony 
from the directors of the national labs (Los Al- 
amos, Lawrence Livermore, and Sandia), who 
told us that warheads were deployed and still 
being built that did not incorporate all state-of- 
the-art nuclear safety devices. They implied, in 
effect, that we were incurring unnecessary nu- 
clear risks. Basically, they had reference to 
three modern safety devices: 

(1) Enhanced Nuclear Detonation Safety 
(ENDS). A nuclear weapon equipped with 
ENDS has two separate strong links that must 
be closed electrically for the weapon to be 
armed—one by operator-coded input, another 
by environmental input corresponding to the 
flight trajectory. In addition to the strong links, 
one weak link must be closed. By requiring 
three separate circuits to be closed, ENDS en- 
sures that an aberrant electrical charge, such 
as lightning, will not accidentally detonate a 
warhead. Introduced in 1977, ENDS is now 
used in approximately half (52%) of our nu- 
clear weapons. 

(2) Insensitive High Explosive (IHE), The ex- 
plosion of a thermonuclear weapon is initiated 
by a conventional explosive layered around a 
plutonium hull. (Because the plutonium hull is 
shaped like the pit of a fruit, it is commonly 
called the “pit.”) Since 1980, “insensitive high 
explosive” or “IHE” has been the chemical ex- 
plosive preferred for this purpose, because 
IHE is more difficult to detonate accidentally 
than its predecessor, which is known simply 
as “High Explosive” or “HE.” Introduced in 
1979, IHE is used in approximately 25 percent 
of our nuclear weapons. 

(3) Fire-Resistant Pits (FRP). A fire-resistant 
pit is designed to contain molten plutonium 
should it melt in an accidental fire. The FRP 
reduces the risk of plutonium dispersal into the 
atmosphere or the risk of molten plutonium 
going critical. Introduced in the late 1980's, 
fire-resistant pits are now used in about 10 
percent of our nuclear weapons. 

The Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM-—A) 
came under especially critical attack by the lab 
directors because it lacks any modern safety 
features and, until recently, was loaded on 
bombers on ready alert. In 1974, an engine on 
a B-52 caught fire on the landing strip and the 
fire might have ignited SRAMs aboard the 
bomber but for a change in direction of the 
wind. Had the rocket fuel or explosives in the 
SRAMs ignited, the plutonium pit in its war- 
head could have been blasted into the atmos- 
phere and aerosolized, leaving radioactive 
damage miles around the base. Some of us 
who learned how real this risk was sought to 
have the SRAM taken off alert bombers and 
stored in bunkers. Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney asked the Air Force to review the 
problem. The Air Force did so and decided to 
take the SRAMs off alert. 

The SRAM-A raises the risk of accidental 
nuclear detonation, but at a very low prob- 
ability and at a very low yield. It carries a high- 
er risk of plutonium dispersal, with potentially 
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grave consequences. However, as the Drell 
Commission noted, safety analysis has fo- 
cused largely on nuclear yield accidents and 
too little on plutonium dispersal accidents. 

It was this latter risk—plutonium dispersal— 
that brought the W-88 warhead, the warhead 
for the D-5 missile, under scrutiny, Although 
insensitive high explosive (IHE) was devel- 
oped when the W-88 warhead was designed, 
its extra weight and volume could have meant 
slightly less yield for the W-88, or less range 
for the D-5 missile, or they might have meant 
deploying 7 rather than 8 warheads on the D- 
5. Los Alamos and the Navy traded off safety 
for performance and chose not to use IHE in 
the W-88 warhead. The additional risk is 
small, but it is compounded by the design of 
the D-5 missile. 

The D-5 carries 8 warheads contained in 
reentry bodies. Rather than being mounted on 
a deck above the rocket motor, the reentry 
bodies are mounted on a ring, and the 
upperend of third-stage rocket motor protrudes 
through the center of the ring. Within the rock- 
et motor itself, another tradeoff was made. 
The Navy chose a rocket propellant that 
pushes the missile to greater velocity and 
longer range, but also detonates more easily 
than the alternative propellant. 

The Navy bristles at the suggestion that it 
traded safety for performance in designing this 
missile and its warhead. The Navy stresses its 
safety record and insists that the tubes on the 
Trident submarine keep the D-5 missile in a 
highly protective environment. But on occa- 
sion, the D-5 missiles are lifted out of their 
tubes by an overhead crane. The crane’s 
cable connects to the missile by a bullring in 
the missile’s nose cone, and it is not hard to 
imagine how an accident could occur. If a mis- 
sile were dropped, it could conceivably deto- 
nate the propellant, which in turn could cause 
the HE in the warhead to detonate. This could 
lead to a low-yield nuclear reaction, but more 
probably it would result in an explosion that 
pulverized the plutonium pit and dispersed the 
aerosolized plutonium into the atmosphere. 

In summary, four compromises in safety 
were made in the design of the D-5 missile 
and the W-88 warhead: 

(1) The use of HE instead of IHE. 

(2) The use of a detonable propellant in the 
third-stage motor in lieu of a less detonable 
propellant. 

(3) The placement of the third-stage motor 
and the reentry bodies in close proximity. 

(4) The use of a conventional pit in lieu of 
a fire-resistant pit, although a fire-resistant pit 
probably would not withstand the intense heat 
of a missile propellant explosion or HE deto- 
nation either. 

Most of the criticism against the W-88 came 
from Lawrence Livermore Lab. The design for 
the warhead went to Los Alamos, but sci- 
entists at Livermore kept pressing questions 
about the W-88. Eventually, their concerns 
leaked out of the labs, and the Drell Commis- 
sion was established to assess these con- 
cerns. W-88’s were being built without IHE 
and deployed on D-5 missiles close to a 
detonable propellant. Since safer features 
were available, and the extra range and yield 
were marginal, and of far less importance with 
the end of the cold war, the main question 
presented to the Drell Commission was: Why 
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build the D-5/W-88 in this configuration? Al- 
though the D-5/W-88 was the Drell Commis- 
sion’s focal point, their charter was broadened, 
and before they finished, they looked into the 
safety of the entire nuclear stockpile. 

The Drell Commission recommended that all 
nuclear weapons in the stockpile be equipped 
with ENDS and that all nuclear bombs and 
cruise missiles loaded on aircraft be equipped 
with IHE and fire-resistant pits. With respect to 
the D-5/W-88, the Commission recommended 
that the Navy do a “more credible analysis on 
how well or whether the D-5/W-88 meets 
modern safety standards.” 

The Drell Commission found also that the 
national labs nurtured a more ambitious agen- 
da for enhancing the safety of nuclear weap- 
ons. The labs, particularly Livermore, would 
like to explore a new design generation of nu- 
clear weapons—weapons in which a hardened 
plutonium capsule is completely segregated 
from the high explosive until the weapon is 
armed. This would call for an undetermined 
amount of research, testing, time, and money. 
The Drell Commission reported the concept 
without recommendation. Whatever the merits 
may be, it is unrealistic to think that Congress 
would approve the cost. 

In response to the Drell Commission, the 
Navy ran a new series of probabilistic risk as- 
sessments showing that detonation as a result 
of dropping the D-5 is exceedingly improb- 
able. The Navy agreed to separate the post- 
boost vehicle that carries the reentry bodies 
from the body of the D-5 whenever the mis- 
sile is lifted from its tube, but the Navy esti- 
mated an overall cost of $4—$5 billion to rede- 
sign the W-88 warhead to incorporate IHE 
and the third stage of the D-5 missile to seg- 
regate the rocket motor from the reentry bod- 
ies. The $4-$5 billion estimate seemed inordi- 
nate, but it was credible enough to chill any- 
one’s ardor for redesigning the W-88 and the 
D-5's third stage motor. 

When the Chairman of the Drell Commis- 
sion presented his report to Congress, he said 
that he supported continued testing for safety 
purposes, but also agreed with Secretary of 
State James Baker, who said “we cannot ap- 
proach proliferation in a business-as-usual 
manner.” Drell said: “If, or when, it is judged 
that agreeing to a comprehensive test ban 
would be an important aid to non-proliferation, 
| recommend that the United States agree to 
such a ban. Meanwhile, | support a testing 
program designed to advance the possibilities 
and understanding of enhanced safety, there- 
by helping us prepare for a comprehensive 
test ban. * * * | recommend that the United 
States abandon its official position that we 
must continue to test as long as we have nu- 
clear weapons. It should be replaced by a pol- 
icy that limits underground tests to those that 
are required to insure that all the weapons 
* * * meet appropriately conservative criteria 
for nuclear weapons safety.” 

This advice set the stage for the Hatfield 
amendment, which limits the number of tests 
to 15 as discussed previously. As the morato- 
rium imposed by the Hatfield amendment drew 
closer to its end date of July 1, 1993, an inter- 
agency group presented President Clinton with 
an alternative testing plan composed of 9 spe- 
cific tests—three for reliability, three for the 
British, and three for certifying safety devices. 
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But neither reliability nor safety nor national 
security generally required that any of these 
tests be conducted within the next twelve 
months: 

1. W-80 Safety Tests. Rather than dealing 
with the W-88 and its shortcomings, three 
tests were proposed to recertify the W-80 
warhead with a fire-resistant pit. The W-80 is 
the warhead used in air-launched cruise mis- 
siles (ALCMs). To certify the warhead, tests 
would be needed, but the need to test now is 
not compelling for two reasons: 

(1) Cruise missiles are no longer loaded on 
bombers but are stored in bunkers. The only 
safety risk mitigated by fire-resistant pits is the 
risk of fire when bombers are on ready alert 
and loaded with ALCMs. 

(2) Fire-resistant pits will not remove this 
risk for 10 years, because the Air Force does 
not plan to replace existing pits in deployed 
W-80s with fire-resistant pits until the year 
2003. 

Clearly, there is no rush to test the new 
FRP for the W-80. 

2. Reliability Tests. It was also proposed 
that the following warheads be tested for reli- 
ability; W-88, the warhead for the D-5, Tri- 
dent II missile; W-76, the warhead for the C- 
4, Trident | missile; W-87, the warhead for the 
MX or Peacekeeper missile. 

Each of these warheads was tested in de- 
velopment, and each has been tested at least 
once since production. To my knowledge, 
there are no unresolved questions about the 
capability of any of these warheads. Because 
they will be deployed for years to come, reli- 
ability tests would be useful, but in truth, the 
tests would be useful at some time well into 
the future when the effects of aging have 
taken their toll. In all likelihood, testing now 
will tell us what development tests have al- 
ready told us: That in their current condition, 
these warheads are reliable. 

The Hatfield amendment allows one test per 
year for reliability, but requires the President 
to certify to Congress that “it is vital to the na- 
tional security interest of the United States to 
test the reliability” of the warhead at issue. 
Had the President opted to resume testing, | 
doubt that such a certification could have been 
made in good faith; and under the Hatfield 
amendment, the President's certification could 
have been challenged and disapproved by a 
joint resolution of Congress. 

3. British tests.—lIt was also proposed that 
three tests be allowed for the British to prove 
the design of a new gravity bomb and a new 
warhead for the D-5 missile. We have a com- 
mitment to the British, but there are good rea- 
sons for overriding it: 

First, nuclear gravity bombs have been built 
for almost 50 years. Experience with previous 
designs should be enough to give the British 
adequate confidence without testing. 

Second, Britain's nuclear deterrent is not 
based on gravity bombs but on SLBM'’s. Brit- 
ain is building under license as many as four 
Trident submarines, all to be equipped with D- 
5's that are vastly more important to the U.K.'s 
security than gravity bombs. Britain has de- 
signed its own warhead for the D-5, which 
has been certified. The British are planning to 
put improved safety devices on their D-5 war- 
head, and would like to test warheads 
equipped with these devices. This is impor- 
tant, but there is a countervailing consider- 
ation. The United States has far more at risk 
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in provoking Russia, Ukraine, Belorussia, and 
Kazakhstan by resuming tests, than in dis- 
appointing the British by continuing the mora- 
torium. The British ought to understand why 
we do not want to risk the chance of removing 
ICBM’s from Ukraine, or the chance of gaining 
accession to the NPT by the nuclear states of 
the former Soviet Union and ratification of 
START | and Il. All of these objectives are 
more important to world security than testing 
Britain’s gravity bomb or new D-5 safety de- 
vices. 


During April, | was in Ukraine and Russia 
with the Gephardt congressional delegation, 
and we found the path to START | and II and 
the NPT littered with obstacles. There is no 
reason to add another one. No one can tell 
with certainty what effect testing will have on 
Russia, Belorussia, Kazakhstan, or Ukraine; 
but certainly no one can say that testing will 
help us work out the removal of missiles from 
Ukraine, or help us gain approval of NPA and 
START | and II from the nuclear states of the 
former Soviet Union. Our security interest in 
getting rid of the missiles in Ukraine and in 
gaining accession to the NPT and ratification 
of START | and II is enormous. By compari- 
son, our need for nuclear testing over the next 
12 to 24 months is negligible. In fact, in the 
post-cold-war world, our interests are probably 
served by an extended moratorium, because it 
gives us moral high ground as we try to con- 
trol the spread of nuclear weapons, which is a 
major security risk. 

The President was right, therefore, to ex- 
tend the moratorium on nuclear testing; but he 
should not let it become a moratorium on the 
hard decisions that have to be made before 
the question of testing is settled for the long 
run. Energy, Defense, and the NSC have to 
decide whether limited testing is required in 
the long run as our arsenal ages, and since 
their views are not exactly disinterested, out- 
side experts ought to be asked in for advice. 
The Department of Energy and the labs 
should take this moratorium as a sign of what 
the future holds, and start studying in earnest 
how to remanufacture warhead components 
when testing is limited or no longer allowed. 
And before testing is forsworn forever, the ex- 
perts ought to resolve the merits of low-yield 
testing, plus testing things other than war- 
heads—like devices to disabled mininukes 
planted by terrorists. Even more fundamen- 
tally, the Department of Energy has to figure 
out how it will keep the corporate memory on 
nuclear weapons if testing is not allowed—and 
how it will attract and retain the talent a nu- 
clear arsenal requires when nuclear warheads 
are no longer being designed, developed, or 
tested. 


These decisions need to be made now, not 
left until 1996 when the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty comes up for renewal—and over- 
bearing pressure for a comprehensive test ban 
comes with it. 
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OVERTIME WITHOUT 
COMPENSATION 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues an ex- 
cellent article which recently appeared in the 
Houston Chronicle. The article describes injus- 
tices faced by workers asked to work overtime 
without compensation and without recourse. 

This is not a new problem. As chairman of 
the Employment and Housing Subcommittee, | 
published a report, quoted several times in the 
article below, which illustrated these very 
problems. 

Under current law, employers have very lit- 
tle incentive to abide by the wage and hour 
laws provided for in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Indeed, employers find it less costly to 
continue the violations until the prolonged in- 
vestigative process is completed, then pay a 
ridiculously modest fine. 

| have introduced legislation. H.R. 2710, the 
Wage and Hour Reform and Equity Act of 
1993, which will reform the investigation proc- 
ess so that it will help and protect those whom 
it is designed to protect—the worker. 

The time has come to be tough on wage 
and hour law violators and bring prompt jus- 
tice to the workers who deserve to be pro- 
tected by their Government. | urge my col- 
leagues to take a moment to carefully con- 
sider “Cheated Out of Pay; Labor Department 
Fails To Enforce Overtime, Minimum Wage 
Laws” and to support the Wage and Hour Re- 
form and Equity Act of 1993. 

CHEATED OUT OF PAY; LABOR DEPARTMENT 
FAILS TO ENFORCE OVERTIME, MINIMUM 
WAGE Laws 

(By L.M. Sixel) 

For three years, Randy Speer worked 11 
hours a day, ate lunch at his desk and spent 
many a Saturday at the office. 

When the salesman for a construction ma- 
terials supply company complained to the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment that he had not been paid overtime 
wages, an agency investigator quickly cal- 
culated he had about $5,000 coming. 

But it took the agency so long to inves- 
tigate Speer’s complaint that a lot of the 
back wages evaporated because of the stat- 
ute of limitations. 

And Speer’s former employer was able to 
convince the Labor Department to reduce 
the amount further because of vacation and 
sick leave. 

In the end, Speer got only $2,676. 

While Speer feels shortchanged, he is 
luckier than some who complain to the 
Labor Department. Many people wind up 
with nothing. 

The problem is, short of suing, the Labor 
Department has no way to force employers 
to pay up. Employers know it, and some 
refuse to pay. 

A 1991 report by the Inspector General in- 
dicated employers refused to pay 41 percent 
of the back wages the Labor Department 
found were due. Some employers agreed to 
pay as little as 5 cents on the dollar, accord- 
ing to a congressional report. 

In fact, it’s to an employer's advantage to 
drag out the process for as long as possible. 

The two-year limit on collecting back 
wages continues to run even after a com- 
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plaint with the Labor Department has been 
filed. If an employer stalls, the employee 
will pocket less—perhaps nothing. 

It takes the Labor Department an average 
of 10 months to investigate and resolve a 
complaint, according to a report by the U.S. 
House of Representatives’ Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Just getting the initial investigation under 
way takes between four and six months, the 
committee found. 

“This statutory scheme works exclusively 
to the benefit of employers who fail to com- 
ply with wage and hour laws,” according to 
the report. 

The Labor Department can ask employers 
to waive the statute of limitations in back 
wage claims for the time it takes to resolve 
the complaint. But the government doesn't 
use that weapon very often. Wage and hour 
officials estimate they obtain waivers in less 
than 10 percent of the cases in 1991, accord- 
ing to the congressional report. 

The only recourse employees have left is to 
hire their own lawyer. But many lawyers 
aren’t interested unless it’s a big case in- 
volving a lot of money. 

After Speer received a letter from the 
Labor Department telling him about its huge 
backlog of complaints, he tried to hire an at- 
torney. 

One lawyer refused, telling Speer that his 
claim was just too small. 

‘But the clock keeps running,” Speer said. 
“What kind of recourse do I have?” 

Houston labor lawyer Patrick Flynn ques- 
tions the agency’s priorities. The govern- 
ment focuses on complaints that could in- 
volve lots of back wages and doesn’t gen- 
erally pursue smaller cases, he said. But it’s 
those individuals with small claims that 
need the help the most, Flynn said. 

Many of the problems stem from the fact 
the agency is understaffed, he said. The 
agency has 800 investigators, 26 percent less 
than it had in 1979. 

At the same time, the agency's mandate 
has broadened. It now enforces the Migrant 
and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protec- 
tion Act, the Immigration Nursing Relief 
Act, the Immigration Reform Act, the Em- 
ployee Polygraph Protection Act and most 
recently, the Family and Medical Leave Act. 

Sixteen wage and hour employees are re- 
sponsible for enforcing overtime and mini- 
mum wage laws in 53 Texas counties. The 
Houston office has only five phone lines, said 
Dan Brown, district director. Each day, the 
Houston office logs 250 phone calls and gets 
between 30 and 40 walk-in visitors. 

A paucity of investigators coupled with lax 
enforcement of the wage and hour laws 
means farmworkers in the Rio Grande Valley 
are regularly cheated out of minimum 
wages, according to Mike Kirkpatrick, staff 
attorney for Texas Rural Legal Aid in 
Weslaco. 

The Valley has three wage and hour inves- 
tigators, and only one is assigned to enforce 
wage and hour laws for farm workers, Kirk- 
patrick said. 

Minimum wage violations are widespread, 
he said. Fruit and vegetable pickers are typi- 
cally paid based on their productivity, and 
it’s often impossible to pick enough to earn 
the minimum wage of $4.25. 

The Labor Department does little about 
violations it uncovers except to extract a 
promise of future compliance, Kirkpatrick 
said. Packing sheds, growers and farm labor 
contractors that, year after year, get caught 
for paying less than the minimum wage are 
not hit with back wages or damages as long 
as they utter the ‘magic words” to inves- 
tigators: “They understand their obligations 
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pop will try to do better in the future,” he 
said. 

Rio Fresh, a large packing shed in San 
Juan, has been investigated by the Labor De- 
partment at least nine times for a variety of 
offenses, including minimum wage violations 
and inadequate record keeping, Labor De- 
partment reports show. 

Even though the investigations uncovered 
violations, including manipulating the num- 
ber of hours employees worked, the company 
was not always required to pay back wages, 
according to the Labor Department reports. 
Instead, the reports conclude that Rio Fresh 
will keep better payroll records and that of- 
ficials promise future compliance. 

“An employer can violate the law knowing 
there's a slim chance of getting caught," 
Kirkpatrick said. “If he is caught, the fine 
and back wages are cheaper than the cost of 
complying with the law in the first place." 

Rio Fresh officials did not return tele- 
phone calls. 

The agency tries to get employers to agree 
to comply with the law in the future, said 
Gary Foster, acting director of wage and 
hour enforcement in Dallas. That way, if the 
employer continues to violate the law, the 
Labor Department can seek an injunction 
from a judge, he said. 

But the agency has no systematic way to 
check whether past violators are complying. 

And when it’s confronted with evidence 
that a company continues to flout the law, 
the agency turns a deaf ear, according to the 
Committee on Government Operations’ re- 
port. 

For example, when the Labor Department 
agreed to settle an unpaid overtime case 
with Food Lion, the grocery store chain, for 
$300,000 in 1989, the chain promised to comply 
with the law In all its stores. 

Subsequent employee complaints about 
being forced to “work off the clock” sur- 
faced, and investigators found back wages 
were owed. But instead of suing the company 
to enforce the nationwide compliance agree- 
ment, the agency told employees they were 
on their own in trying to collect the money. 

In a 1990 case, the agency told an employee 
that after reconstructing work hours, the 
agency figured Food Lion owed $19,459 in 
back wages, according to the letter, which 
was published by the House Committee on 
Government Operations. The company dis- 
agreed but offered $1,000 to settle the claim. 

If the employee decided not to accept the 
$1,000, the employee's only recourse was to 
sue privately. The Labor Department had de- 
cided “It is not suitable for court action," 
according to the letter. And the Labor De- 
partment didn't mention the nationwide 
compliance agreement to the Food Lion em- 
ployee. 

“If you're a lawyer, you'd be a lot more en- 
thusiastic if someone came to you with the 
compliance agreement’’ because it would be 
an easier case to win, said Nick Clark, a law- 
yer with the United Food and Commercial 
Workers Union in Washington, D.C. 

Part of the problem is that the Labor De- 
partment doesn’t have a way to check on 
complaints filed in the agency's different 
U.S. regions. 

Dean Speer, director of the division of pol- 
icy analysis for the Wage and Hour Division 
in Washington, D.C., said it's the regional so- 
licitor’s decision whether to file a lawsuit, 
not the Wage and Hour Division. 

“We can reason, beg, plead, whatever,” he 
said. 

As for not telling the Food Lion employee 
about the nationwide compliance agreement, 
perhaps it was an oversight, he suggests. 
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He points to the recent Labor Department 
settlement with Food Lion as a sign of im- 
proved enforcement efforts. 

Earlier this month, the grocery chain 
agreed to $16.2 million, most of which went 
to workers, to settle child labor and over- 
time pay allegations. The company admitted 
no violations in the investigation that cov- 
ered 85 stores in 12 states. 

It’s hard to investigate wage and hour 
complaints if an employer fails to keep 
records. While federal law requires records, 
there is no monetary penalty for not doing 


so. 

“Indeed, in many instances, it is to an em- 
ployer’s advantage not to keep adequate 
records since this may impede the Labor De- 
partment’s ability to detect violations and 
collect back pay for workers,” according to 
the Committee on Government Operations’ 
report. 

Both the General Accounting Office and 
the Labor Department's Inspector General 
have suggested fining employers who fail to 
keep wage and hour records. 

Partly because records are often incom- 
plete and partly to resolve complaints faster, 
the Labor Department is often willing to re- 
duce the amount of back wages due. 

When the Labor Department sued Tillman 
Fertitta and Pirogue Management Co. in 1990 
for failing to pay time and one-half over- 
time, the agency calculated the restaurant 
chain owed $375,000 in back wages. The agen- 
cy also recommended $375,000 in added dam- 
ages. 

But in the end, the chain, which owns five 
Landry's restaurants and one Willie G's 
eatery, ended up paying only $166,935. 

Landry's vice president and general coun- 
sel Steven L. Scheinthal said the govern- 
ment’s figures were ‘‘a made up number.” 

The company agreed to the settlement 
even though it believed it didn’t owe any 
back wages because it would cost too much 
to fight the charges, Scheinthal said. 

The Labor Department won't explain its 
rationale in lowering the back wage amount 
or dropping the damage claim. ‘We don't 
comment on our cases,” said James E. 
White, regional solicitor. 

“The dispositions speak for themselves.” 

The Labor Department also has come 
under fire for its policy of not publicizing its 
findings of overtime violations. The policy is 
misguided and makes no sense, the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations said. 

Some agreements are even kept secret— 
which makes it harder for ex-employees to 
hear about the back wages they have com- 
ing. 

When Marco’s Mexican Restaurants in 
Houston agreed last year to pay $450,000 in 
back wages to 1,608 employees, it extracted a 
promise that Labor would not issue a press 
release on the settlement. 

“It's not an unusual agreement,” regional 
solicitor White said. ‘‘We don't make news 
releases generally, It was something they re- 
quested, and we agreed to it.” 

Ghulam Bombaywala, owner of Marco's, 
said that while he doesn’t remember making 
the request, he did want to get the case be- 
hind him, 

“I wanted to take it further, but it was 
draining the company and draining me," 
Bombaywala said. 

Even if an employer agrees to pay back 
wages, it doesn’t necessarily mean the work- 
er will see the money. 

In an unpublished review of the agency’s 
collection procedures, the Inspector Gen- 
eral's office found many examples of employ- 
ees who did not receive their promised back 
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wages. One employee was promised $11,000 in 
back wages but two years later he had not 
been paid. 

In another case, Ronnie Coats complained 
to the Labor Department that the auto sup- 
ply store he worked for in Nacogdoches 
wasn't paying overtime. 

When he went to get his back wages, Coats 
was more than a bit surprised when the 
Labor Department investigator in Lufkin 
pulled a $309 cash payment out of his wallet. 

The investigator, Thomas Jones, did some- 
thing else odd—he subtracted $89.74 for ‘‘so- 
cial security and federal income tax,’’ Coats 
said. Not knowing any better and being a 
broke college student, Coats gratefully ac- 
cepted the money. 

Jones was asking employers to make the 
back wage checks payable to him, said Rob- 
ert Rawls, assistant U.S. attorney in Beau- 
mont, who prosecuted Jones for embezzle- 
ment. 

Most employers are unfamiliar with the 
procedures for resolving back wage claims, 
and Jones was cashing the checks and keep- 
ing some of the money as “withholding tax," 
Rawls said. 

Jones pleaded guilty and was fired. Part of 
his sentence was to repay 12 victims $1,593. 
So far, Coats hasn’t received a penny. 


HONORING JUSTICE THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | am hon- 
ored to pay tribute today to a great American, 
the late Supreme Court Justice, Thurgood 
Marshall. | commend my distinguished col- 
league from New York, Mr. RANGEL, for orga- 
nizing this special order. 

Thurgood Marshall was a giant in this Na- 
tion’s civil rights movement. His lifelong com- 
mitment to civil rights and his unbending ef- 
forts to end discrimination and ensure equal 
justice for all Americans, has left a lasting im- 
pression on our legal system and our society. 

Born in Baltimore, the son of an elementary 
school teacher and yacht-club steward, 
Thurgood Marshall began his legal career in 
1933 after graduating first in his class at How- 
ard University Law School. Almost imme- 
diately Thurgood Marshall began chipping 
away at the barrier’s—both legal and social— 
that prevented African Americans and other 
minorities from enjoying the full civil rights 
granted under the Constitution. 

In one of his first civil rights cases, Marshall 
successfully gained admission for a young Af- 
rican American man to the University of Mary- 
land Law School. Three years later, he was 
hired by the NAACP and in 1939 he founded 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund. 

From 1940 to 1961 Thurgood Marshall trav- 
elled the country defending the rights of mi- 
norities and challenging the status quo. He 
won dozens of important civil rightsvictories, 
prevailing in 29 of the 32 cases he argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court—including the land- 
mark 1954 Brown versus the Board of Edu- 
cation ruling. That ruling ended “separate but 
equal” school systems and led to the eventual 
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integration of America's schools. During his 
tenure at the NAACP, Thurgood Marshall me- 
thodically worked to break down the long- 
standing foundations of segregation and dis- 
crimination in American society. 

In 1961, President Kennedy appointed Mar- 
shall to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. Several months later his nomina- 
tion was approved by the Senate, making him 
the second African American judge to sit on 
the second circuit. In 1965, President Johnson 
appointed Thurgood Marshall Solicitor General 
of the United States. As Solicitor General, 
Marshall gained several important civil rights 
victories at the Supreme Court—including 
High Court approval of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

In 1967, President Johnson nominated Mar- 
shall to the Supreme Court. On August 30, 
1967, the Senate confirmed Marshall, making 
him the first African American Justice in the 
Court’s 178-year history. 

Throughout his tenure on the Supreme 
Court, Thurgood Marshall was a powerful 
voice and untiring advocate for civil rights and 
equal justice under the law. His life’s work and 
the legacy he left will have a lasting impact on 
all Americans. 

Thurgood Marshall will be remembered not 
only as a brilliant civil rights leader, but as an 
outstanding lawyer and a dedicated and tal- 
ented jurist. 

But what | think is most important is that, at 
a critical juncture in our history, Thurgood 
Marshall taught all of us how to fight, and how 
to win. He was truly a David fighting a host of 
Goliaths. Despite the great resistance to 
change, Thurgood Marshall won. His landmark 
civil rights victories were victories for all Amer- 
icans—we all owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Thurgood Marshall's life will serve as a last- 
ing example of the right way—the American 
way—to fight to change, improve, and protect 
our democracy. His life’s work and his legacy 
will long endure. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM L. TAYLOR 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
in June of this year, the District of Columbia 
Bar Association awarded William M. Taylor the 
Thurgood Marshall Award. 

Those of us who are fortunate to have 
worked with Bill over the years, and who are 
proud to call Bill our friend, know that the D.C. 
Bar could not have made a more appropriate 
choice as the first recipient of this distin- 
guished award. 

Like Justice Marshall, Bill Taylor has de- 
voted his life to the pursuit of equal oppor- 
tunity and social justice for all Americans. As 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Civil and 
Constitutional Rights, | have always been able 
to turn to Bill for his legal expertise, his sound 
political judgment and his total dedication to 
civil rights. Virtually every piece of civil rights 
legislation that this body has considered dur- 
ing my tenure here has owed its success in 
some measure to the hard work and commit- 
ment of Bill Taylor. 
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Listen to the remarks made by D.C. Bar 
president Jamie S. Gorelick in presenting the 
Thurgood Marshall Award to Bill: 

There are few careers as rich in the service 
of civil rights as Bill Taylor's. A graduate of 
Brooklyn College and Yale Law School, he 
wasted no time in using his newly-learned 
skills in the public interest. His first job as 
a lawyer was a staff attorney for the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Education Fund, under 
the direction of its then Director, Thurgood 
Marshall. He subsequently served as legisla- 
tive representative of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, where he addressed civil 
rights, civil liberties and social welfare is- 
sues before the Congress. 

He pursued his commitment to civil rights 
in the 1960's, becoming General Counsel and 
then the Staff Director of the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights where he worked 
to make sure Federal nondiscrimination 
policies were enforced. During his tenure, 
the Commission achieved an impressive 
record of advancing the rights of all Ameri- 
cans. In 1970, Bill founded the Center for Na- 
tional Policy Review, a civil rights research 
and advocacy organization. While at the Cen- 
ter, he helped secure major desegregation 
victories in Wilmington, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. 

In the legislative arena, he was a central 
participant in the 1982 extension and 
strengthening of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, and he helped lead successful efforts to 
enact the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 
1988, the Civil Rights Act of 1991, and the 1993 
National Voter Registration Act. 

When the Reagan Administration took 
steps to dismantle the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights in 1982, Bill helped found the 
Citizens Commission on Civil Rights, a bi- 
partisan group of former federal officials 
that monitors federal civil rights policies 
and enforcement efforts. 

To ensure that his knowledge and expertise 
would be used by the next generation of law- 
yers, Bill spent 13 years teaching civil rights 
and public policy law at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, where he established the school’s clini- 
cal program in 1970. 

In the private practice of law, Bill has con- 
tinued his efforts to advance civil rights 
causes. He represents minority and low-in- 
come children in litigation seeking equal 
educational opportunity. His counsel has 
been sought by educators, and school admin- 
istrators as they undertake ways to serve 
the needs of all students in their systems. 

His writings are extensive, adding tremen- 
dous knowledge to the national debate on 
how best to see that all Americans benefit 
from the laws written to protect their rights. 

Bill Taylor has been profiled by the news 
media numerous times. One writer described 
him as “relaxed but resolute." We are told 
that “resolute” may be apt, but the ‘“re- 
laxed"' part is a family Joke. The late Justice 
Marshall observed about Bill Taylor, ‘{H]e 
won't bend an inch on principle.” To Justice 
Marshall, that was the highest compliment. 

Bill's accomplishments in the field of civil 
rights truly are exceptional. He has sought 
equality under law throughout his legal ca- 
reer. He has brought associations together to 
accomplish common goals and has never for- 
gotten his life’s purpose of advancing the 
rights of all Americans. 

We are honored to present the Thurgood 
Marshall Award to William L. Taylor. 


| thought my colleagues would be interested 
in the remarks Bill made upon receiving this 
award. They offer not only a look at how far 
we have come in this country, but also a chal- 
lenge to all of us for the future. 
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REMARKS OF WILLIAM L. TAYLOR ON RECEIV- 

ING THE FIRST THURGOOD MARSHALL AWARD 

This is an award I will cherish, not only 
because it is the Thurgood Marshall award, 
but because it is given by the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar. 

When I was a law student eons ago, I had 
no real notion of what kind of guild I was 
preparing to join. But in my dreams, I'm 
sure it was something like what the D.C. Bar 
has turned out to be: a group concerned not 
mainly about getting and spending, but 
about the role of law in achieving a just soci- 
ety; a group striving to define and enforce 
high ethical standards for the profession; a 
group troubled by the vast inequities in the 
distribution of legal services, that seeks both 
to encourage the kind of extraordinary pro 
bono work that has been recognized tonight 
and that also seeks broader solutions; a 
group that values and encourages public 
service. 

In addition to all of this, at a time when 
American society is deeply divided at all lev- 
els, the D.C. Bar is a rare example of men 
and women, blacks and whites and Latinos, 
and Asians working harmoniously to achieve 
common objectives. 

I cannot tell you what it means to me to 
receive the first Thurgood Marshall award 
conferred by the Bar. I have said and I truly 
believe that my legal education did not real- 
ly begin until I went to work for Thurgood 
Marshall and the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund in December 1954, six months after I 
got out of law school. It was an extraor- 
dinary experience to sit around a table with 
Thurgood and Bob Carter, William Hastie 
and Bill Coleman, Connie Motley and Jim 
Nabrit, Charles Black and Bob Ming and 
Spottswood Robinson and so many others as 
they grappled with the many problems and 
issues that arose in the wake of the Supreme 
Court's decision in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation. 

It was extraordinary also to see how 
Thurgood could cull from those disorganized 
and sometimes raucous sessions the two or 
three key points that he would use to good 
effect in a brief or oral argument. He had the 
gift of all great advocates of being able to re- 
duce complex legal propositions to direct 
and simple arguments that appealed to the 
hearts and minds of those who sat in judg- 
ment. 

My tenure with the Legal Defense Fund 
(LDF) was not only the beginning of my 
legal education, but also the real beginning 
of my education about life in this country. 
[There is a book about the Borough of 
Brooklyn in the 1940s and 50s titled ‘‘When 
Brooklyn Was the World,” but I discovered 
there were some things about the world that 
were not readily learned in Brooklyn). Work- 
ing in one area—even civil rights—for almost 
40 years may sound like a narrow experience, 
but I have found that is not true. For Civil 
Rights work opens a window on the world. 
To do it well you must learn about the func- 
tioning of the major institutions of Amer- 
ican society—about the political process, 
about public education, about corporations 
and trade unions and so on. And sol have had 
the opportunity not only for a very long run- 
ning continuing legal education course but 
for a broader course in American govern- 
ment, American culture, economics, psychol- 
ogy and sociology. 

That education has continued through the 
years. When I came to the District of Colum- 
bia (D.C.) in 1959, I learned about legislative 
advocacy from Joe Rauh and Clarence Mitch- 
ell, about coalition—building from Roy Wil- 
kins, Arnie Aronson and Bayard Rustin, 
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about politics from Louis Martin. And I con- 
tinue to learn. 

So, you may ask, if I have had all these 
wonderful teachers over the years, what is it 
that I have learned. Allow me to make a cou- 
ple of points pertinent to the occasion: 

(1) I have learned that law is central to the 
issue of discrimination in this nation. 
Thurgood Marshall talked in 1987 about the 
“striking role" the legal principles have 
played throughout America’s history in de- 
termining the condition of Negros: 

“They were enslaved by law, emancipated 
by law, disenfranchised and segregated by 
law; and finally they have begun to win 
equality by law.” 

While law may be central, I have also 
learned that the contribution that lawyers 
make to social change and progress is a mod- 
est one. We may not know it, but we work 
mainly at the margins and indirectly. It is 
not we lawyers who empower our clients, but 
they who empower themselves through the 
use of the legal and political system in which 
we are mere agents. Knowing this, we should 
devote our attention not merely to litigation 
but to other tools of communication and 
community action that will assist in this ef- 
fort. 

(2) I have learned that discrimination is 
perhaps the greatest paradox in American 
life. Over the past 30 years, we have wit- 
nessed some astonishing changes in the sta- 
tus of minorities, women and disabled people 
changes that I believe are irreversible. New 
opportunities have been created for millions 
and old stereotypes have been banished. And 
yet discrimination lurks just beneath the 
surface, almost every place—from Denny's 
restaurant to our favorite neighborhood 
banker in D.C., from Miami to Los Angeles 
to Bensonhurst and Crown Heights in Brook- 
lyn. 

Perhaps the only constant is struggle. As 
Frederick Douglass said, “if there is no 
struggle, there is no progress." It is hard for 
me to foresee the day when that will not be 
the case. 

(3) I have learned that in tough times—and 
the tough times of the last 12 years have not 
completely ended—there is a tendency on the 
part of constituency groups in the civil 
rights movement to go their own way, to de- 
fine their interests narrowly and to pursue 
them separately. 

There is even a tendency among some, for- 
tunately not very many, to rank order types 
of discrimination—to say, for example, that 
race discrimination deserves more attention 
than discrimination based on ethnicity or 
language, or that sex discrimination is of 
more concern than discrimination against 
people with disabilities, or that the time has 
not yet arrived to confront discrimination 
against gays and lesbians. 

I submit that separatist talk or action 
does little honor to the memory of Thurgood 
Marshall. Thurgood knew that discrimina- 
tion in this society was of a piece and he 
hated injustice of every kind. And he acted 
on this knowledge in his votes and opinions 
in cases involving discrimination against 
poor people, and discrimination on the basis 
of ethnicity, age, sex and disability. 

Moreover, whatever the stresses and stains 
that provoke it, I believe that separatism in 
old forms or new is against our self-interest. 
The new immigration and increasing diver- 
sity confront us with racial and ethnic ten- 
sions that threaten the domestic tranquillity 
of the nation. If we do not find ways to make 
common cause, everyone will be a loser. 

(4) Finally, I have learned that in this 
country we have a seemingly infinite capac- 
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ity to rationalize our failures to deal with 
discrimination. Within a very few years, I 
expect that one form of tribute to Justice 
Marshall will be ‘the establishment of 
Thurgood Marshall elementary or high 
schools in almost every part of the nation. 
Unfortunately, it is entirely predictable that 
these will be segregated schools attended al- 
most exclusively by children who are black 
and poor. Many of the children will start 
school without any attention to their health 
and nutritional problems, without adequate 
family support, and in environments of vio- 
lence and despair. The schools themselves 
will be stripped of the resources, including 
teaching resources, that we know are needed 
for children to succeed—because Thurgood’s 
view in Sen Antonio v. Rodriguez did not pre- 
vail. They will be stratified by race and eco- 
nomic status because Thurgood’s view in 
Milliken v. Bradley did not prevail. Instead of 
developing the potential of young people, the 
renamed Thurgood Marshall schools will be 
what they have always been—dead end 
streets for children. 

Thurgood had a fine sense of irony as well 
as a great sense of humor—but the irony 
here would be bitter, as it should be for all 
of us. 

I would say that if there is one test we 
should devise for the Clinton administration 
and for ourselves as well, it is whether we 
can mold the education and civil rights pol- 
icy of the nation in ways that will make the 
Thurgood Marshall schools of the future 
places of opportunity for minority and poor 
children throughout the country. If it can 
meet this test, we should count the Adminis- 
tration a success even if it achieves little 
else. But If the Administration fails to pro- 
vide a helping hand to children who need it 
the most, it is hard for me to think what else 
would redeem it. 

My friend Ralph Neas likes to assess what 
the odds of succeeding are whenever we begin 
a difficult legislative endeavor and he is usu- 
ally accurate. Given the economic situation 
and the divisions that exist in the country, 
the odds on the proposition I have put to you 
are very long indeed. But when Thurgood 
Marshall and his mentor Charles Houston set 
out to break down the walls of separation 
created by Plessy, they had no model to fol- 
low and no objective reason to believe that 
they had any real prospect of succeeding. 

In contrast we have the Marshall-Houston 
model to follow, and therefore, whatever the 
odds, we have the obligation to continue the 
struggle. 


GARY KLECK DEBUNKS GUN 
CONTROL MYTHS 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, in the great debate 
on gun control, both sides like to trot out their 
latest study that proves beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, that their's is the right position. Prob- 
lem is, many of these studies are not as aca- 
demic as they are political. There are some, 
however, that bear closer scrutiny. Criminolo- 
gist and Prof. Gary Kleck has done work of 
this sort. His most ambitious work is discussed 
in an interview with Michael Browning for the 
Knight-Ridder newspapers. | ask that the text 
of that interview appear in the RECORD, as | 
encourage my colleagues to read it. 
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{From the Macon Telegraph, Aug. 19, 1993] 
PROFESSOR ON FIRING LINE OVER BOOK ON 
GUN CONTROL 
(By Michael Browning) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—Gary Kleck never set 
out to become the academic darling of the 
National Rifle Association. That is a wholly 
unlooked for by-product of his research on 
guns in America. 

“Tam treated as hero by people with whom 
I have absolutely nothing in common," said 
the slender professor of criminology at Flor- 
ida State University. “I'm a stereotypical 
liberal. I belong to the ACLU (American 
Civil Liberties Union), Common Cause, sev- 
eral environmental groups. I am a paying 
member of the Democratic party," 

But Kleck, 42, is also the author of a con- 
troversial book, “Point Blank; Guns and Vi- 
olence in America," whose conclusions chal- 
lenge much of the accepted wisdom about 
gun use and abuse in the United States, as 
well as undermining many of the strongest 
arguments for gun control. 

Through 512 pages of statistical research, 
tables and footnotes, Kleck makes the case 
that guns are twice as likely to be used de- 
fensively as aggressively; that they thwart 
crime far more often than they abet it; that 
their availability has little or no impact on 
provoking violence; they are far more likely 
to be owned by law-abiding citizens than by 
criminals; that banning certain classes of 
guns, such as handguns or automatic weap- 
ons, is futile; and that guns serve a useful 
purpose in protecting a large, non-violent 
majority of “victims“ from a violent minor- 
ity of criminals. 

“There is a very simple symmetry to it: If 
a robber has a gun, he is likely to succeed at 
robbing you. If a victim has a gun, he is like- 
ly to succeed in scaring away a robber,” says 
Kleck. 

Kleck favors gun control but says since 
current schemes for gun control are silly, 
unrealistic and unworkable, given the fact 
that there are about 200 million guns in the 
United States now, and that 45 percent of all 
American households have one or more of 
them. 

Instead of targeting certain types of guns— 
handguns, ‘Saturday Night Specials,’’ as- 
sault rifles and so on—and attempting to 
drive them out of circulation, Kleck says we 
should target certain types of people—those 
with criminal records, those who are men- 
tally disturbed, those with a high potential 
for violence—and deny them all guns, any 
type of gun, long or short, fast or slow, by 
means of rigorous background checks and 
stiff penalties for obtaining weapons ille- 
gally. 

“I regard the NRA’s knee-jerk response to 
gun-control proposals—get tough on crimi- 
nals, build more jails—as even dumber than 
the gun-control lobby’s agenda. It is like the 
NRA is playing poker with the gun control 
lobby and saying I'll call your stupidity and 
raise you one.’" 

The propounder of these outrageous opin- 
ions is a dark-bearded man whose hair is 
tinged with gray, who lives in a quiet home 
on Tallahassee’s northeast side, with his 
wife, Diane and his two children, Matthew 
and Tessa. His manner is cool, reasonable. 
He cites statistics, his own and those of 13 
related surveys, to back up his conclusions. 

“I don’t want to claim any great original- 
ity here. Iam just replicating with better re- 
search what had already been found with less 
sophisticated research. Self-defense uses of 
weapons are far more common than is widely 
known.” 

His controversial book costs $60 and 
scarcely 10,000 copies have been printed for 
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the scholar and library market, so it isn’t 
likely to reach a mass audience. 

He refuses to say whether his research has 
led him to buy a gun for his own protection. 

“That is an ad hominem question,” he re- 
plies. “My standard response is: ‘I don’t tell 
people.’ "` 

But the professor acknowledges: “I did not 
grow up with guns. In my whole childhood I 
only knew of one person who had a gun. I 
grew up in the suburbs of Chicago. I think I 
may have had a coonskin cap for the Davy 
Crockett craze. Maybe I had a cap pistol. But 
I had no experience with real guns as a 
child.” 

His book has stirred a lively debate in 
some academic circles. His opponents say 
Kleck’s research looks impressive, but some 
of it 1s based on flimsy foundations and 
flawed surveys, and that he has therefore 
leaped to conclusions. 

‘The evidence he cites tends to be evidence 
that supports his position. Some of this evi- 
dence is very flimsy, in my opinion, and he 
makes far too much of it,” said David 
McDowall, a professor of criminal justice at 
the University of Maryland. 

In fact Kleck says he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the results of his research, 

“Before I undertook this study I had all 
the normal preconceptions, I was a pro-con- 
trol academic. I believed instinctively that 
people should not have guns," he says. 

“But I learned that those reactions were 
based on very shallow research. No one real- 
ly knew much about this question until the 
mid-1970s, 

“Gradually I came to see that the best 
available evidence did not support the case 
that is usually made for gun control: that 
guns automatically lead to violence. 

“I learned that the subgroups of the popu- 
lation who owned the most guns—the old and 
the wealthy—demonstrated the least vio- 
lence; while the subgroups of the population 
who were least likely to own guns, the young 
and the poor, tended to be the most violent.” 

“In fact the net effect of gun availability 
on (provoking) violence is zero,’ Kleck 
maintains. He means that while guns may 
incite some aggressive behavior when in the 
hands of a criminal, they also tend to deter 
it when in the hands of a victim. So the two 
tendencies cancel each other out, statis- 
tically speaking. 

Over and over again in conversation, Kleck 
uses the word “victim.” Victims, by his defi- 
nition, are innocent, passive targets of vio- 
lence aimed at their persons or property. 
Victims don't initiate, provoke or deserve vi- 
olence. But, Kleck says, they get it anyway. 

Most people in America, at least once in 
their lives, are going to become the victim of 
a violent act. It may not be a shooting or a 
stabbing. It may be a fight or a threat. But 
the fact is, most of us will be a victim. 

“On the other hand, most of us will prob- 
ably never initiate a violent act. The fact is, 
5 percent of the population is committing 50 
percent of the crimes in America. 

“So there is only a tiny segment of the 
population doing the violence, while there is 
a huge segment of the population on the re- 
ceiving end of violence.” 

Here again, Kleck draws fire from his crit- 
ics: “He tends to break the whole population 
down into two neat categories: Victims and 
aggressors,” McDowall said, “I think in 
many assaults it is very difficult to tell who 
is the victim and who is the aggressor." 

Kleck’s most controversial] finding, the one 
that has most endeared him to the NRA, is 
this: The number of times guns are used de- 
fensively is probably twice as great as the 
number of times they are used criminally. 
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“All my statistics indicate that there are 
at least 600,000 cases a year of guns being 
used criminally, both reported and unre- 
ported cases. But: The number of instances 
in which guns are used defensively is on the 
order of 1.2 million times a year.” 

Here again, however, Kleck’s critics have 
attacked his research. “The National Crime 
Survey, a survey conducted by the govern- 
ment, indicated that guns are used defen- 
sively only 60-65,000 times each year,” 
McDowall said. ‘There is a huge discrepancy 
between Kleck’s figures and these figures.” 

Kleck defends his research as sound. “We 
called up 4,977 households scattered through- 
out the 48 contiguous states. The telephone 
numbers were randomly generated by a com- 
puter. We took all response in confidence, 
and made sure that the times when a gun 
was used was against a person, not against a 
rattlesnake or some animal. We were meas- 
uring cases of guns being used against people 
who were committing criminal acts,’ he 
said. 

“What I found was that 4.3 percent of U.S. 
households had definitely used a gun against 
another person in the past five years. 

Therefore,” says Kleck, “I do not share 
the belief that there is no defensive value 
whatever to guns. All I am saying is that 
guns have a defensive value that can be sta- 
tistically demonstrated. 

“Now what you do when you are con- 
fronted with these statistics is up to you. 
Maybe you decide you don't want a gun in 
the house no matter what, because it is too 
much worry. Fine. I am not advising any- 
body to have a gun, or not have a gun. 

“I just point out that if you are a victim 
with a gun you are likely to be successful in 
defending yourself from a criminal attack. 
You are less likely to get hurt if you have a 
gun. That is not my opinion. That is a statis- 
tical fact.” 


HONORING JUSTICE THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to thank you for giving me the op- 
portunity to make a special tribute to a great 
leader in our country who is sadly missed. | 
would also like to thank my colleague, Con- 
gressman RANGEL for calling this special order 
today. 

| think this tribute is a day for us all to re- 
flect on the life of a man, who until his death 
at the age of 84, fought for the rights of peo- 
ple of color, the underprivileged, and many 
others who could not speak for themselves. 

From the very beginning, Justice Marshall 
emerged as a true leader. After graduation 
from Howard University School of Law at the 
head of his class in 1933, Justice Marshall 
began a long and historic involvement with the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People [NAACP]. In 1940, he became 
head of the newly formed NAACP Legal De- 
fense and Education Fund, a position he held 
for over 20 years. The fact that the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund is still carrying on the 
work that Justice Marshall initiated over 50 
years ago is a true testament to the man and 
the organization. 
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Most of us are aware of Justice Marshall's 
efforts in the landmark Supreme Court deci- 
sion, Brown versus Board of Education in 
1954. Justice Marshall convincingly argued 
that segregation in public schools is unconsti- 
tutional. His determined efforts served as a 
springboard to champion severalother causes 
during that era. 

After his appointment to the Supreme Court 
by President Johnson, Justice Marshall 
worked harder than ever to uphold the civil 
rights stance. The Court opinions he wrote 
while serving on the Supreme Court are still 
studied and admired by leading jurists and 
legal scholars worldwide. 

The birth of Justice Marshall on July 2, 
1908, has a special significance for me. Every 
year | sponsor a resolution designating July 2 
as National Literacy Day. This resolution 
seeks to bring attention to the plight of well 
over 30 million adults who cannot read and 
over 42 million Americans who lack the basic 
skills necessary to function in this society. 

The designation of National Literacy Day 
recognizes the plight of the many illiterate 
Americans in this country—the very same 
people that Justice Marshall spent his entire 
life fighting for—the voices of those who are 
unable or cannot speak for themselves. 

Justice Thurgood Marshall's legacy will con- 
tinue to live on in this country. As many of us 
here realize today that without Justice Mar- 
shall, the whole civil rights movement and the 
legal enfranchisement of African-Americans 
might not have happened when it did. The piv- 
otal point of Brown versus Board of Education 
in history and the commencement of the civil 
rights movement several years later, changed 
the lives of millions of Americans. 

Justice Marshall is someone many of us will 
never forget. Thank you again, Mr. Speaker, 
for this opportunity. 


INJUSTICE AND DISCRIMINATION 
ARE ALIVE AND WELL 


HON. PETER DEUTSCH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. DEUTSCH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
with great disappointment to note the injustice 
and discrimination that the U.S. House has 
voted to perpetuate by failing to strike the 
Senate’s codification of the ban on gays and 
lesbians in the military. | strongly oppose to- 
day's action and am proud to have supported 
the Meehan amendment to the Defense au- 
thorization bill striking the codification. 

Military personnel decisions, normally and 
rightfully, originate with the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces. It is inexcusable 
that Congress would go beyond its normal pa- 
rameters to legislate a measure that clearly 
discriminates against gays and lesbians. In 
addition, the legislative codification of the 
don’t-ask, don't-tell, don’t-pursue policy placed 
in the Defense authorization bill goes beyond 
the administration's policy. 

By today’s failure, Congress has sought to 
invalidate the faithful and heroic service by 
thousands of gays and lesbians in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. The assertion that homo- 
sexuality is incompatible with military service 
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has already been proven to be groundless. A 
Rand Corp. study commissioned by the Penta- 
gon concluded: “Gays pose no health, behav- 
ioral, disciplinary, morale, or other problem 
that good leadership can’t easily handle.” 

The United States would do better to ex- 
pend its energy on areas where there are al- 
ready existing problems in the military, rather 
than create issues for dissension. 


REMARKS MADE BY THE DISTIN- 
GUISHED RANKING MEMBER OF 
THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE, CONGRESSMAN BEN 
GILMAN 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day, September 23, 1993, the distinguished 
ranking member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Congressman BEN GILMAN, ad- 
dressed the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and the Ukrainian-American Coordi- 
nating Council in commemoration of the sec- 
ond anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine. 

As senior members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the Congressman and | share a 
great interest in ensuring the enhancement of 
United States-Ukraine relations through a mul- 
titude of means. Congressman GILMAN recog- 
nizes the importance of this relationship and 
continues to pursue an intelligent United 
States foreign policy concerning Ukraine as 
consistent with United States interests. | sub- 
mit his prominent remarks for the review of my 
colleagues. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN BENJAMIN A. 

GILMAN 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very pleased to 
join with you all today in celebrating the 
second anniversary of the independence of 
the great nation of Ukraine. For those Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian extraction—as well as 
those of us who have long had an interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of the Ukrainian 
people—this is truly a great occasion. 

Anyone familiar with the long history of 
Ukraine knows how very important inde- 
pendence is to that nation. It has indeed 
been the dream of Ukrainians over the many 
long centuries when that country suffered 
under the rule of other, neighboring states. 

In this century, that suffering took the 
Ukrainian people to the depths of human ex- 
istence—when millions died of starvation in 
Joseph Stalin's artificial famine and count- 
less others suffered and died in prison camps 
at the hands of the soviet communist gov- 
ernment, The Ukrainian people's aspiration 
for independence could not be extinguished 
even by the severity and cruelty of such ef- 
forts. In fact, that desire only grew stronger, 
leading finally to the day of August 24, 1991, 
when the dream of independence became a 
reality. 

Today, Ukraine, like the other newly-liber- 
ated states around it, faces a new and 
daunting task: How to consolidate its inde- 
pendence as it struggles to throw off the 
vestiges of the old communist political and 
economic system. As we all know, this is 
truly a tremendous challenge—one that we 
here in America have never had to confront. 
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Indeed, it may not be possible to quickly up- 
root those vestiges of communism or the 
tentacles of the old soviet economic system, 
but, despite their presence and the difficul- 
ties they present, the struggle against them 
must be undertaken and the transition to de- 
mocracy and economic prosperity achieved. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is clear that for 
Ukraine, as for Belarus, the Baltic States, 
and the many other newly-independent 
states of the region, independence must have 
a strong economic foundation as well as a 
political one. I believe that the American 
people are willing to help Ukraine build that 
foundation with the technical assistance, hu- 
manitarian aid, volunteers, and other sup- 
port that can make a real difference. I also 
believe that the United States will continue 
to help Ukraine build a strong political foun- 
dation as well, not just by providing such 
economic aid, but by extending the equally- 
important diplomatic support that is needed 
to help Ukraine and its neighbors arrive at 
peaceful solutions to any disputes they may 
have. 

I hope that these will be but the first steps 
in a long-lasting and strong relationship of 
trust, cooperation, and friendship between 
the American and Ukrainian peoples. Today, 
as we celebrate the second anniversary of the 
independence of Ukraine, let us all look for- 
ward to the peace and prosperity of a newly- 
reborn Ukraine and the growth and strength- 
ening of the ties between our two great coun- 
tries. 

Thank you. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 
HON. JERROLD NADLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, reform of the 
system by which congressional campaigns are 
financed is one of the most important tasks 
before us in this Congress. | believe it is es- 
sential if we are to break the grip of special in- 
terests on our political system and to promote 
elections as a forum for the competition of 
ideas. 

There are certain important provisions which 
| believe should be included in any campaign 
finance reform package if real change is to re- 
sult. | strongly support limitations on campaign 
contributions from political action committees 
[PAC's] and some form of public financing. 
That public financing must be tied to a can- 
didate’s acceptance of a cap on total spend- 
ing, and a limitation on the amount that may 
be contributed by a candidate or members of 
his or her family. Moreover, the use of so- 
called soft money that evades contribution lim- 
itations must be curbed. 

| have been disappointed to hear state- 
ments by some of my congressional col- 
leagues expressing doubt over whether there 
is sufficient support in the House to pass a bill 
with public financing, as | believe public fi- 
nancing is an indispensable element of any 
serious reform of campaign finance. | think the 
experience we have had with public financing 
of Presidential campaigns—at least before the 
massive exploitation of the soft money loop- 
hole—and, in New York City, with campaigns 
for municipal office, proves that such a system 
can work, and can enjoy public support. 
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| support such options as the creation of 
communications vouchers, subsidizing mail 
costs, or other means of providing public sub- 
sidy of the cost of campaigns. | am also open 
to paying for public financing by increasing the 
voluntary $1 checkoff on individual tax returns 
to $5. 

if some of our constituents object to the cost 
of public financing, viewing it as welfare for 
politicians, | believe we must share with them 
our understanding of the costs of the present 
system, which gives disproportionate influence 
to moneyed interests. | am willing to undertake 
that task with my constituents. | hope my col- 
leagues will do likewise. 


UNDERSTANDING THE LIMITS OF 
SUPERPOWER STATUS 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, President Bill 
Clinton addressed the United Nations today in 
what could be one of the most important for- 
eign policy addresses that he will deliver. He 
outlined the long-awaited U.S. policy toward 
international peacekeeping and U.S. involve- 
ment in regional crises. 

During this period of global upheaval, it is 
not surprising that civil war has erupted in 20 
or more locations across the globe. Some of 
these conflicts have become extraordinarily 
bloody. The United States, as the only remain- 
ing superpower, now faces an uninterrupted 
series of appeals for financial and military sup- 
port. In some of these trouble spots, it may be 
in the U.S. interest to become involved. But 
we have no abiding national interest in 
many—indeed most—of these conflicts. We 
must not let our foreign policy be driven by 
neo-interventionists—most of whom seem 
never to have served in the military—who 
want the U.S. military to put an end to all con- 
flict around the world. As a recent editorial in 
the Omaha World Herald rightly noted, “Noble 
intentions can lead to unforeseen problems.” 

In the wake of the President's address to 
the United Nations, this Member would call 
colleagues’ attention to the Omaha World Her- 
ald’s editorial of September 24, 1993, entitled 
“Things a Superpower Can't Do.” 

THINGS A SUPERPOWER CAN'T Do 

Anthony Lake, President Clinton’s na- 
tional security advisor, expressed sensible 
views on the use of U.S. forces overseas. 

“While there will be increasing calls on us 
to help stem bloodshed and suffering in eth- 
nic conflict and while we will always bring 
our diplomacy to bear in such conflicts,” 
Lake sald, “there will be relatively few 
intra-national ethnic conflicts that justify 
our military intervention." 

Pictures of suffering children in Bosnia 
and the sub-Sahara are disheartening. They 
prompt some people to ask how America can 
help. Often the answer is to contribute to an 
international fund drive. But sometimes the 
pressure builds to send American troops. 

Ironically, some of the pressure in recent 
years has come from liberals who earlier 
were dovish on the use of force. They ap- 
proved when President George Bush, after 
the Persian Gulf war, sent U.S. troops to pro- 
tect Iraqi Kurds from Saddam Hussein. They 
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applauded Bush’s decision to intervene in So- 
malia to help feed the hungry. Some people 
even wanted Clinton to send troops to Bosnia 
and Haiti—a suggestion that Clinton, wisely, 
has resisted. 

Noble intentions can lead to unforeseen 
problems. Consider Somalia. The hungry 
have been fed. But U.S. troops remain stuck 
in that country as part of a United Nations 
pacification program—a program that has 
brought U.S. forces into conflict with civil- 
ians who are manipulated by that country’s 
warlords. 

America continues to have global respon- 
sibilities as the world’s sole remaining su- 
perpower. Lake properly distanced the ad- 
ministration from what he referred to as 
**neo-know-nothings’’ who want the United 
States to turn its back on the rest of the 
world. With continuing political instability 
in the former Soviet Union and with China, 
among other countries, pushing a nuclear 
weapons program, America can't afford to 
sink into isolationism. 

But as Lake has pointed out, there are 
things that even a superpower can't do and 
shouldn't try. It’s reassuring to read that a 
highly placed administration official is 
among those recommending restraint. 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY DAY 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | recently had 
the distinct honor and privilege of attending 
the annual General Montgomery Day festivi- 
ties in the village of Montgomery, NY. 

The village and surrounding town of Mont- 
gomery was named in honor of Gen. Richard 
Montgomery, an Irish immigrant to our shores 
who proved to be one of the military heroes 
and geniuses of our Nation’s War for Inde- 
pendence. The annual even celebrating this 
brave and brilliant patriot were quite impres- 
sive. Virtually the entire Montgomery commu- 
nity attended and participated in the festivities 
this year. The appropriate parade and attire, 
reminded us all of the struggle which resulted 
in freedom and liberty for all Americans. 

Marc Newman, the grand marshall of this 
year’s village of Montgomery parade and fes- 
tivities, has written a scholarly review of the 
life and times of General Montgomery. In 
order to share this captivating history with my 
colleagues, | request that this study be in- 
serted in the RECORD at this point: 

AN AMERICAN LEGEND: RICHARD MONTGOMERY 
(By Marc Newman) 

The first national hero of this nation, in 
its infancy, was General Richard Montgom- 
ery. Traveling the highways and byways 
from Ontario, Canada to Washington D.C., 
portraits and personal artifacts of this gal- 
lant officer of the Continental Army grace 
such museums as: The Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, Montgomery Place, The Yale Art Gal- 
lery, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Independence National Historic Park and the 
Armed Forces Division of the National 
American History Museum. Who was this 
American hero whose image and deeds have 
faded from view for many generations, since 
the American Revolution? 

This Irish-American immigrant arrived in 
New York in 1772. This was not his first ar- 
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rival to the Province of New York. The son 
of a landed gentry member of the House of 
Commons, he saw active service in the 
French and Indian War. His gallantry in the 
Hudson River/Lake Champlain campaign and 
the West Indies campaign brought him pro- 
motions from Ensign to Captain of the 17th 
Foot Regiment. Seeking the life of a country 
farmer in Kings Bridge (Yonkers), New York, 
he married Janet Livingston, sister of Rob- 
ert R. Livingston, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. When the storm clouds of 
war looked imminent, he was choosen 
Dutchess County representative to the New 
York Provincial Congress in the summer of 
1775. Instrumental in raising three thousand 
men and one thousand muskets for the de- 
fense of Manhattan, he recommended that a 
strategic line of defense be constructed near 
the junction of the Albany and Boston Post 
Roads to repeal a British invasion. This 
would become a reality with the construc- 
tion of Fort Washington. Montgomery rec- 
ommended that the “S channel on the Hud- 
son River be fortified with a series of forts 
and that a “chain and log boom" be con- 
structed to repulse British ships and trans- 
ports trying to invade New York and New 
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Putnam, Wyllys and Webb as well as the 
“Great Chain and Log Boom” would eventu- 
ally be constructed five years after his 
death. 

As Brigadier-General of the Northern 
Army, he devised the tactical plan to attack 
British fortifications at Forts: St. John and 
Chambly, as well as the garrisoned cities of 
Montreal and Quebec. His belief that British 
forces would invade Lake Champlain and 
New York City, thus destroying American 
forces in New York and using the Hudson 
Valley as a spring-board to invade New Eng- 
land and end the Revolution became the cat- 
alyst for such a daring and dangerous enter- 
prise. Ironically, he suffered from as many 
problems, if not more problems that General 
Washington, at the siege of Saint John, i.e.: 
lack of discipline, cold bitter weather, 
swamp ground, poor communications, ty- 
phoid, mutiny, shortage of supplies and men, 
of which twenty percent of his force were not 
fit for duty or feigning illness. His success in 
dealing with these problems and his victories 
at both forts, resulted in capturing tons of 
munitions, food and clothing for the North- 
ern Army and the Army of Washington. Al- 
though the invasion of Quebec resulted in 
failure and his own death, the bravery of this 
general and his men scaling the narrow ice 
paths along the cliffs of Point Diamond in 
the worst winter conditions, with no visi- 
bility in sight, is a testament to their deter- 
mination and tenacity. A quality we Ameri- 
cans are very proud to emphasize throughout 
our history. 

It is tronic that when General Richard 
Montgomery's remains were re-intered, it 
was actually part of an agreement with the 
Canadian and British governments, just a 
few years after the War of 1812. Major John 
Andre’s remains were to be dug-up and sent 
to England’s Westminster Abbey, while Gen- 
eral Richard Montgomery’s remains were 
sent to New York City, to be buried beside a 
monument that was paid for by the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776, at a cost of three 
hundred pounds and under the auspices of 
Benjamin Franklin. Interesting to note that 
John Andre was one of the officers who sur- 
rendered to Montgomery at Ft. St. John. 
The news of Montgomery's death brought 
lamentations of grief to the British and 
Americans. His close friends in England such 
as: Edmund Burke and Charles Fox, Whig 
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leaders of the House of Commons, spoke in 
grieving oratory of their brave, heroic rebel. 
Even Lord North, Prime Minister, acknowl- 
edged his military genius and bravery. Many 
articles, ballads and poems on both sides of 
the Atlantic praised our adopted benefactor 
of liberty, but Thomas Paine's play involv- 
ing the Ghost of Montgomery, in 1776 was the 
most dramatic. This propaganda vehicle 
proved successful in arguing the cause for 
public support for the unanimous approval of 
the Declaration of Independence. Even in 
death this American Legend: Richard Mont- 
gomery, affected the course of the war and 
the approval of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the American people. 


MINING CLAIM HOLDING FEE 
SHORTFALL 


HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, | wish to 
bring to the attention of all Members of the 
103d Congress the effects of an action taken 
in the last Congress. Specifically, | speak of 
the Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1993, Public Law 102-381, wherein Congress 
mandated a mining claim holding fee of $100 
per claim per year in lieu of the obligation 
under Federal law to perform assessment 
work on one’s claims. 

Proponents of this measure asserted it was 
a user fee that would generate much needed 
funds for the Treasury while having little im- 
pact on mining activities. They argued only a 
few mining claims, held for purely speculative 
reasons, would be dropped because of this 
new fee. This would be true because the size 
of the holding fee matches the minimum as- 
sessment work requirements of the mining 
law, anyway, so instead of doing the annual 
labor as it is known, just send the money to 
the Government instead. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, the data is in, and not 
unlike the situation with respect to luxury taxes 
on boats and cars, the affected public has re- 
jected this means of raising revenues. That is, 
the owners of mining claims on public lands of 
the Western United States have dropped near- 
ly a million mining claims rather than pay this 
new fee, which, because of its retrospective 
effect, was actually a $200 per claim tax. The 
Bureau of Land Management now reports it 
has collected $53.2 million under this fee, not 
the $97.6 million the Office of Management 
and Budget expected to raise. That’s a short- 
fall of nearly $45 million from the forecasted 
revenue stream to the Treasury, or nearly half 
of the projection. Only a few years ago the 
Bureau of Land Management reported there 
were 1.2 million mining claims of record. After 
this tax, there are now less than 300,000, a 
threefold decrease. 

Upon: President Clinton’s urging, Congress 
has acted to extend this mining claim holding 
fee first advanced by the Bush administration. 
The recently enacted Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993 [OBRA] calls for a simi- 
lar fee collection from August 31, 1994 
through 1998. Unfortunately, these disturbing 
numbers from the BLM were not available 
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when this Congress passed OBRA. Otherwise, 
Members may have seen the folly in extending 
this fee at this level for 5 years. Clearly, the 
market has spoken and $100/claim/year is 
simply too high to demand of miners and pros- 
pectors. 

| believe it is indeed fair to require mining 
claimants pay something for the privilege of 
holding on to unpatented claims while they in- 
vestigate those claims for possible mineral de- 
velopment. But, unless our true intent is to sti- 
fle mineral activities on the public lands, Con- 
gress ought to reconsider the magnitude of 
the revenues raised by this tax versus the cost 
of diminished assessment work activity and 
the economic impacts of such labor on rural 
communities of the West. 

Mr. Speaker, the real losers under this high 
holding fee are the drillers, heavy equipment 
operators, geologists, and others who make 
their living in this industry. They have suffered, 
and will continue to, because of this heavy 
tax. There is only so much money available 
for exploration of our Nation's mineral depos- 
its, albeit that amount may rise and fall with 
expectations of mineral prices. If the Federal 
Government demands a large proportion of 
those funds as a holding fee then the explo- 
ration and development activities that would 
otherwise be carried out must shrink by a pro- 
portional amount. 

Some in Congress have called hardrock 
mining on the public lands a subsidy by the 
taxpayers. Now the truth can be told. The ad- 
ministration’s budget asked for about $17 mil- 
lion annually to administer the mining law on 
the public lands. Yet this fee collected over 
$53 million, in addition to the approximately $5 
million already collected from claimants under 
existing fees. As such, mining claimants in fis- 
cal year 1993 will have provided over $41 mil- 
lion more than the BLM said it needed to reg- 
ulate this industry. So, yes, there is indeed a 
subsidy, but it is by our domestic mining in- 
dustry to other Department of the Interior pro- 
grams. 


THE HOME EQUITY PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1993 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1993 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, in early Feb- 
ruary of this year, the House Banking Sub- 
committee on Consumer Credit and Insurance, 
which | have the privilege to Chair, heard testi- 
mony that profoundly moved each Member 
present. In dramatic detail, we heard now for 
some fortunate enough to have built up equity 
in their homes, the American Dream became 
the American Nightmare. Certain scam-artist 
lenders, working on the fringe of the market- 
place—and the law—now snatch homes out 
from under their rightful owners. 

Here is how the home equity scam worked 
in my hometown of Boston: Mortgage compa- 
nies, often backed by prestigious mainstream 
lenders, worked with fly-by-night home im- 
provement outfits. They did their homework, 
finding people with the highest home equity in 
the neighborhoods least-served by more con- 
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ventional lenders. They then targeted middle- 
aged or elderly persons who had worked hard 
to achieve some equity in their homes. To fi- 
nance repairs, those individuals contracted for 
loans on terms near impossible to meet: Sky- 
high rates, hidden fees and costs, and balloon 
payments on the near horizon. For the home- 
owner, failure to meet the loan terms meant 
the loss of their home, and the sudden end to 
a secure life. That bitter prospect was a bo- 
nanza for the lender, who took the home and 
sold it for a profit. 

The Home Equity Protection Act of 1993, 
which | introduce today along with the chair- 
man of the full Banking Committee, Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. FRANK 
of Massachusetts, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. FLAKE, 
Ms. WATERS, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. 
WATT, Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. RUSH, Mr. 
WYNN, Ms. BROWN of Florida, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
HAMBURG, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. NEAL of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. COYNE, Mr. Lewis 
of Georgia, Mr. CLAy, Mr. LANTOS, and Mr. 
DEFAZIO addresses this shameful situation. 
While it does not prohibit high-cost mortgages 
from being made, nor limit the compensation 
a lender can receive from a loan, it does re- 
quire certain disclosure provisions, and pro- 
hibit abusive practices. 

Specifically, this bill amends the Truth-in- 
Lending-Act to define a class of mortgage 
loans as “high-cost mortgages.” Lenders mak- 
ing these loans would have to disclose to the 
consumer additional information, including the 
following in conspicuous typeface: 

If you obtain this loan, the lender will 
have a mortgage on your home. You could 
lose your home, and any money you have put 
into it, if you do not meet your obligations 
under the loan. 

Under Federal law, this is a high cost 
mortgage. You may be able to obtain a less 
expensive loan." 

The measure mandates a 3-day cooling off 
period between the newly required disclosures 
and the settlement. 

Certain abusive practices would be prohib- 
ited for high cost mortgages, including nega- 
tive amortization, balloon payments and use of 
loan proceeds for substantial advance pay- 
ment of principal and interest. If the original 
lender fails to comply with the requirements of 
the bill, and then sells the mortgage to a third 
party, a consumer may raise claims against 
the new holder of the mortgage. The measure 
would amend current law to allow States to 
impose limits on the interest, fees, and other 
terms of nonpurchase money first loans. Civil 
penalties included in the bill include payment 
of all finance charges and fees. 

| urge may colleagues to join me in cospon- 
soring this measure. At this point, | would like 
to insert in the RECORD a copy of the bill, and 
a section-by-section description: 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Home Eq- 
uity Protection Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2. CONSUMER PROTECTIONS FOR HIGH 
COST MORTGAGES. 

(a) DEFINITION.—Section 103 of the Truth In 
Lending Act (15 U.S.C. 1602) is amended by 
adding after subsection (z) the following new 
subsection: 
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“(aa) The term ‘high cost mortgage’ means 
a consumer credit transaction, other than a 
residential mortgage transaction, that is se- 
cured by a consumer’s principal dwelling and 
that satisfies at least 1 of the following con- 
ditions: 

“(1) The annual percentage rate at con- 
summation of the transaction will exceed by 
more than 10 percentage points the rate of 
interest on obligations of the United States 
having a period of maturity of 1 year on the 
fifteenth day of the month before such con- 
summation. 

(2) All points and fees payable by the 
consumer at or before closing will exceed the 
greater of— 

“(A) 8 percent of the amount financed, 
minus fees and points; or 

“(B) $400."". 

“(b) MATERIAL DISCLOSURES.—Section 
103(u) of the Truth in Lending Act (15 U.S.C. 
1602(u)}) is amended— 

“(1) by striking “and the due dates” and 
inserting ‘‘, the due dates”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period “*, and the 
disclosures for high cost mortgages required 
by section 129(a))"’. 

(c) DEFINITION OF CREDITOR CLARIFIED.— 
Section 103(f) of the Truth in Lending Act (15 
U.S.C. 1602(f)) is amended by adding at the 
end the following: “Any person who origi- 
nates 2 or more high cost mortgages in any 
12-month period or any persons who origi- 
nates 1 or more high cost mortgages through 
a loan broker shall be considered to be a 
creditor for purposes of section 129."’. 

(d) DISCLOSURES REQUIRED AND CERTAIN 
TERMS PROHIBITED.—The Truth in Lending 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) is amended by in- 
serting after section 128 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 129. REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH COST 
MORTGAGES. 

“(a) DISCLOSURES.—In addition to any 
other disclosures required under this title, 
for each high cost mortgage, the creditor 
shall provide the following written disclo- 
sures in clear language and in conspicuous 
type size and format, segregated from other 
information as a separate document: 

“(1) The following statement: ‘If you ob- 
tain this loan, the lender will have a mort- 
gage on your home. You could lose your 
home, and any money you have put into it, 
if you do not meet your obligations under 
the loan.’. 

(2) The initial annual percentage rate. 

“(3) The consumer's gross monthly cash in- 
come, as verified by the creditor, the total 
initial monthly payment, and the amount of 
funds that will remain to meet other obliga- 
tions of the consumer. 

(4) In the case of a variable rate loan, a 
statement that the annual percentage rate 
and the interest rate could increase, and the 
maximum interest rate and payment. 

(5) In the case of a variable rate loan with 
an initial annual percentage rate that is dif- 
ferent than the one which would be applied 
using the contract index after the initial pe- 
riod, a statement of the period of time the 
initial rate will be in effect, and the. rate or 
rates that will go into effect after the initial 
period is over, assuming that current inter- 
est rates prevail. 

(6) A statement that the consumer is not 
required to complete the transaction merely 
because he or she has received disclosures or 
signed a long application. 

“(7) A statement as follows: ‘Under Federal 
law, this is a high cost mortgage. You may 
be able to obtain a less expensive loan.’. 

“(b) TIME OF DISCLOSURES.—The disclo- 
sures required by this section shall be given 
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no later than 3 business days prior to con- 
summation of the transaction. A creditor 
may not change the terms of the loan after 
providing the disclosures required by this 
section. 

“(c) NO PREPAYMENT PENALTY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A high cost mortgage 
may not contain terms under which a 
consumer must pay a prepayment penalty 
for paying all or part of the principal prior 
to the date on which such principal is due. If 
the date of maturity of the high cost mort- 
gage is accelerated for any reason, the 
consumer is entitled to a rebate that com- 
plies with paragraph (2). No high cost mort- 
gage shall provide for a default interest rate 
that is higher than the interest rate provided 
by the note for a performing loan. 

(2) REBATE COMPUTATION.—For purposes of 
this subsection, any method of computing re- 
bates of a finance charge less favorable to 
the consumer than the actuarial method 
using simple interest is a prepayment pen- 
alty. 

“(3) CERTAIN OTHER FEES PROHIBITED.—An 
agreement to refinance a high cost mortgage 
by the same creditor or an affiliate of the 
creditor may not require the consumer to 
pay points, discount fees, or prepaid finance 
charges on the portion of the loan refi- 
nanced. For the purpose of this paragraph, 
the term ‘affiliate’ has the same meaning as 
it does in section 2(k) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. 

“(d) No BALLOON PAYMENTS.—A high cost 
mortgage may not include terms under 
which the aggregate amount of the regular 
periodic payments would not fully amortize 
the outstanding principal balance. 

“(e) NO NEGATIVE AMORTIZATION.—A high 
cost mortgage may not include terms under 
which the outstanding principal balance will 
increase over the course of the loan. 

“(f) NO PREPAID PAYMENTS.—A high cost 
mortgage may not include terms under 
which more than 2 periodic payments re- 
quired under the loan are consolidated and 
paid in advance from the loan proceeds pro- 
vided to the consumer. 

“(g) UNFAIR, DECEPTIVE, OR EVASIVE ACTS 
PROHIBITED.—Creditors of contracts gov- 
erned by this section shall not commit, in 
the making, servicing, or collecting of a high 
cost mortgage any act or practice which is 
unfair or deceptive, including any of the fol- 
lowing. 

“(1) Entering into a home equity loan if 
there is no reasonable probability that the 
homeowner will be able to make payments 
according to the terms of the loan. 

(2) Taking advantage of the borrower's in- 
firmities, lack of education or sophistica- 
tion, or language skills, necessary to under- 
stand fully the terms of the transaction. 

*(3) Refinancing other loans owned by the 
homeowner which had not been accelerated 
by reason of default of the homeowner prior 
to the application for the home equity loan, 
unless the new loan is at a lower interest 
rate or has lower monthly payments. 

(4) Financing a mortgage broker’s com- 
mission, unless the borrower entered into a 
separate written contract with the broker 
prior to the date of application for the home 
equity loan, which stated the dollar amount 
of the commission, and which was provided 
to the borrower prior to the application. 

(5) Taking action or interfering with any 
other consumer protection laws or regula- 
tion designed to protect the homeowner. 

“(6) Assisting in the falsification of infor- 
mation on the application for a home equity 
loan. 

(7) Disbursing to a home improvement 
contractor more than 80 percent of funds due 
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under a home improvement contract which 
exceeds $10,000, before the completion of the 
work due under the home improvement con- 
tract, or making any disbursement for a 
home improvement contract in a form other 
than an instrument jointly payable to the 
borrower and the contractor. 

*(8)(A) Engaging in any other unfair, de- 
ceptive, or unconscionable conduct which 
creates a likelihood of confusion or mis- 
understanding. 

(B) Any attempt to evade the provisions 
of this section by any devise, subterfuge, or 
pretense whatsoever is deemed to be unfair 
conduct under this paragraph. 

“(h) RIGHT OF RESCISSION,—For the purpose 
of section 125, any contract with provisions 
prohibited by this section is deemed to not 
include material disclosures required under 
this title. Any provision in a high cost mort- 
gage which violates section 125 shall not be 
enforceable."’. 

SEC. 3. STATE AUTHORITY TO REGULATE HIGH 
RATE MORTGAGE LOANS. 

The authority of States to establish limi- 
tations on the interest, fees, and other terms 
of a first mortgage which— 

(1) is secured by a first lien on residential 
real property; and 

(2) is not used to finance the acquisition of 
that property; 
is not preempted by section 501 of the Depos- 
itory Institutions Deregulation and Mone- 
tary Control Act of 1980 (12 U.S.C. 1735f-7a) 
or the Alternative Mortgage Transaction 
Parity Act of 1982 (12 U.S.C. 3801 et seq.). 

SEC. 4, CIVIL LIABILITY. 

(a) DAMAGES.—Section 130(a) of the Truth 
in Lending Act (15 U.S.C. 1640(a)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (2)(B); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting ‘‘; and”; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*(4) in case of a failure to comply with any 
requirement under section 129, all finance 
charges and fees.’’. 

(b) STATE ATTORNEY GENERAL ENFORCE- 
MENT.—Section 130(e) of the Truth in Lend- 
ing Act (15 U.S.C. 1640(e)) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following: “An action to 
enforce a violation of section 129 may also be 
brought by the appropriate State attorney 
general in a court of competent jurisdiction, 
within 5 years after the date on which the 
violation occurs."’. 

(c) ASSIGNEE LIABILITY.—Section 131 of the 
Truth in Lending Act (15 U.S.C. 1641) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) HIGH COST MORTGAGES,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In addition to any other 
liability imposed under this title, any person 
who purchases or is otherwise assigned a 
high cost mortgage shall be subject to all 
claims and defenses with respect to the 
mortgage that the consumer could assert 
against the creditor of the mortgage. 

(2) DAMAGES.—Relief under this sub- 
section shall be limited to the sum of— 

“(A) an offset of all remaining indebted- 
ness; and 

“(B) the total amount paid by the 
consumer in connection with the trans- 
action. 

““(3) NOTICE.—Any person who sells or oth- 
erwise assigns a high cost mortgage shall in- 
clude a prominent notice of the potential li- 
ability under this subsection as determined 
by the Board.” 

SEC. 5. EFFECTIVE DATE. 
This Act shall be effective 60 days after the 


promulgation of regulations by the Board of 
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Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
which shall occur not later than 180 days fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 

This Act may be cited as the “The Home 
Equity Protection Act of 1993." 
SEC. 2, CONSUMER PROTECTIONS FOR HIGH COST 

MORTGAGES 


Subsection (a) defines a “high cost mort- 
gage“ under the Truth In Lending Act (15 
U.S.C. 1602) as a consumer credit trans- 
action, other than a residential mortgage 
transaction, secured by the consumer's prin- 
cipal dwelling, that meets at least one of 
these conditions: (1) the Annual Percentage 
Rate (APR) exceeds the rate of interest on a 
one-year Treasury obligation by more than 
10 percentage points; (2) Points and fees paid 
by the consumer exceeds the greater of: (a) 8 
per cent of the amount financed, minus fees 
and points; or, (b) $400. 

Subsection (b) amends the material disclo- 
sure provision of the Truth in Lending Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1602(u)) to include disclosures re- 
quired under new section 129 (a). 

Subsection (c) amends the Truth In Lend- 
ing Act creditor definition (15 U.S.C. 1602 (f)) 
to include a person who originates 2 or more 
high cost mortgages annually, or a person 
who originates one or more high cost mort- 
gages through a broker. 

Subsection (d) amends the disclosure pro- 
visions of the Truth in Lending Act (15 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq) by adding a new section: 

SECTION 129: REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH COST 

MORTGAGES 

Subsection (a) provides that in addition to 
other Truth in Lending disclosure require- 
ments, creditors shall provide for each high 
cost mortgage, in conspicuous type size and 
in a separate document: (1) the statement: 
“If you obtain this loan, the lender will have 
a mortgage on your home. You could lose 
your home, and any money you have put into 
it, if you do not meet your obligations under 
the loan"; (2) the initial APR; (3) the con- 
sumer’s gross monthly cash income, as veri- 
fied by the creditor, total initial monthly 
payment, and amount of consumer funds 
which remain to meet other obligations; (4) 
for variable rateloans, a statement that the 
APR and monthly payment could increase, 
and the maximum interest rate and pay- 
ment; (5) for variable rate loans with an ini- 
tial APR which differs from one which will 
later apply, a statement of the period of time 
the initial interest rate will be in effect, and 
the rate or rates which will be effective after 
the initial period, assuming current interest 
rates prevail; (6) a statement that the 
consumer is not required to complete the 
transaction because he or she has received 
disclosures or signed an application; (7) the 
statement: received disclosures or signed an 
application; (7) the statement: “Under Fed- 
eral law, this is a high cost mortgage. You 
may be able to obtain a less expensive loan.” 

Subsection (b) requires disclosure no later 
than three days prior to transaction con- 
summation. The creditor may not change 
loan terms after providing disclosure. 

Subsection (c)(1) provides that, in general, 
a high cost mortgage may not include terms 
which provide for a prepayment penalty. If 
the maturity date of the mortgage is acceler- 
ated, the consumer is entitled to a rebate. A 
default interest rate higher than the interest 
rate for a performing loan is prohibited. Sub- 
section (c)(2) provides any method used to 
compute finance charge rebates that is less 
favorable than the actuarial method using 
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simple interest shall be deemed a prepay- 
ment penalty. Subsection (c)(3) provides that 
high cost mortgage refinance agreements by 
the same creditor or affiliate may not re- 
quire the consumer to pay points, discount 
fees or refinance charges. 
Subsection (d) prohibits the use of balloon 
payment terms for high cost mortgages. 
Subsection (e) prohibits the use of negative 
amortization terms for high cost mortgages. 
Subsection (f) prohibits the terms under 
which more than 2 periodic payments are 
consolidated and paid in advance from loan 
proceeds provided to the consumer. 
Subsection (g) prohibits certain unfair, de- 
ceptive or evasive acts by creditors in the 
making, servicing or collecting of a high 
cost mortgage, including: (1) entering into a 
home equity loan if there is no reasonable 
possibility the homeowner will be able to 
make payments as required; (2) taking ad- 
vantage of a borrowers’ infirmities, lack of 
education or sophistication, or language 
skills, necessary to understand transaction 
terms; (3) refinancing other loans owed by 
the homeowner, which are not in default 
prior to application for the home equity 
loan, unless the new loan has a lower inter- 
est rate or lower monthly payments; (4) fi- 
nancing a mortgage broker’s commission, 
without a separate written contract between 
the borrower and the broker entered into be- 
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fore the date of loan application; (5) interfer- 
ing with any other consumer protection laws 
designed to protect the homeowner; (6) as- 
sisting in the falsifying of information on a 
home equity loan application; (7) For home 
improvement contracts which exceed $10,000, 
disbursing more than 80 percent of funds due 
before completion of work, or making such 
disbursement in a form other than one joint- 
ly payable to the borrower and the contrac- 
tor; (8)(A) provides that engaging in any 
other unfair, deceptive or unconscionable 
conduct which creates likelihood of confu- 
sion or misunderstanding; (8)(B) provides 
that any attempt to evade provisions of this 
section is deemed to be unfair conduct. 

Subsection (h) provides that for the pur- 
poses of Section 125 (15 U.S.C. 1635) of the 
Truth in Lending Act (Right of rescission as 
to certain transactions), any contract which 
includes provisions prohibited under this sec- 
tion shall be deemed not to include required 
material disclosures, and such provision 
shall not be enforceable. 

SEC, 3. STATE AUTHORITY TO REGULATE HIGH 

RATE MORTGAGE LOANS 

Provides that the authority of states to set 
limitations on interest, fees and other terms 
of a non-purchase money first mortgage is 
not pre-empted by the Depository Institu- 
tions Deregulation and Monetary Control 
Act of 1980 (12 U.S.C. 1735f-7a) or the Alter- 
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native Mortgage Transaction Parity Act of 
1982 (12 U.S.C. 3801 et seq). 


SEC. 4. CIVIL LIABILITY 


Subsection (a) amends the Truth In Lend- 
ing Act civil liability provision (15 U.S.C. 
1540(a)) to provide that failure to comply 
with new section 129 makes a creditor Hable 
for all finance charges and paid by the 
consumer. 

Subsection (b) amends the Truth In Lend- 
ing Act civil liability provision to allow an 
appropriate State attorney general to bring 
an action to enforce a violation of new sec- 
tion 129 within five years after the date of 
violation. 

Subsection (c) adds a new provision to the 
Truth in Lending Act liability of assignees 
provision to require that if a creditor fails to 
comply with requirements of new section 129 
regarding any high cost mortgage, any as- 
signee of the creditor shall be subject to all 
claims and defenses the consumer could use 
against the creditor. Recovery is limited to 
the total amount paid by the consumer in 
connection with the transaction. 


SEC, 5. EFFECTIVE DATE 
Provides that the Act becomes effective 60 
days after regulations are issued by the Fed- 


eral Reserve, which shall occur no later than 
180 days following enactment. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 27, 1993) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable HERB KOHL, 
a Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Today's 
prayer will be offered by our guest 
Chaplain, the Reverend Dr. J. Barry 
Vaughn of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church in Eutaw, AL. 

PRAYER 


The guest chaplain, the Reverend Dr. 
J. Barry Vaughn, St. Stephen’s Epis- 
copal Church, Eutaw, AL, offered the 
following prayer: 

Let us pray: 

God of our fathers and mothers, God 
of our children and grandchildren, 
Yours alike are the Rockies’ proud 
peaks and Shenandoah’s green tran- 
quility; Yours are the span of the Gold- 
en Gate and the slums of Watts and 
Harlem. 

Hear us as we pray for this land be- 
tween the shining seas, this home of 
‘the pilgrims’ pride, these United States 
of America. 

We praise You for America’s diverse 
quilt; for pilgrims from Europe and Af- 
rica, from Asia and Latin America, for 
Creek and Choctaw and Sioux and all 
our native peoples. Bind our ethnic 
strands together in a pattern of har- 
mony, peace, and understanding. 

Grant the women and men of this 
great assembly keenness and openness 
of mind; where vision is bound to per- 
sonal gain or partisan good, liberate it. 
Stay their minds upon justice and their 
hearts upon compassion; may their 
ears be open to the voices of the voice- 
less and their eyes to the problems of 
the present and the possibilities of the 
future. 

Grant that all the people of the 
United States may employ their hands 
and hearts and minds and bodies in 
work that satisfies and delights. 

May peace unfold in freedom and jus- 
tice, and may conflict issue in creative 
reconciliation. 

And grant that in all things we raise 
our hearts and voices in gratitude to 
You, O judge of nations and peoples, for 
in Your wisdom You have set us upon a 
strong and high place, given us peace 
and prosperity, and called us to walk 
confidently into the future. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 


U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 
To the Senate; 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HERB KOHL, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the 
duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent I may proceed in 
morning business for 1 minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE REVEREND J. BARRY VAUGHN 


Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I am 
honored today to be here in the Senate 
with the Reverend J. Barry Vaughn, of 
Eutaw, AL. You have just heard his 
opening prayer. I thought it was very 
inspirational. 

Reverend Vaughn is a native of Ala- 
bama, received his undergraduate de- 
gree from Harvard, his master’s degree 
from Yale University School, and his 
Ph.D. from St. Andrew’s University in 
Scotland. 

This is a great opportunity for him 
today to share his prayers with us and 
the Nation. But, being from Alabama, I 
wanted to share Reverend Vaughn with 
you. We are honored to have him here. 
A lot of my colleagues will meet him 
as the day goes on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER]. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. We appreciate the Reverend’s 
presence. It is nice to have visitors to 
supplement our own Chaplain. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 


EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will now resume con- 


sideration of H.R. 2518, which the clerk 
will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2518) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. SPECTER. I might say for just a 
moment on behalf of the chairman, 
Senator HARKIN, and myself, we are 
ready for business. 

There is a long list of amendments 
which are pending, and as the majority 
leader announced last night, we will 
terminate amendments as of noon so 
anyone who has amendments, speaking 
for myself and Senator HARKIN, ought 
to come to the floor now. We are ready 
and open for business. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 975 
(Purpose: A sense-of-the-Senate resolution to 
urge the Department of Justice to inves- 
tigate possible Federal civil rights viola- 
tions involving Crown Heights, New York) 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator ask to set aside 
the pending committee amendments? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the commit- 
tee amendments will be set aside. 

The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York ([Mr. 
D'AMATO], for himself, Mr. DOLE, and Mr. 
BRADLEY, proposes an amendment numbered 
975. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. . It is the sense of the Senate that 
the United States Department of Justice 
should investigate whether any Federal 
criminal civil rights laws were violated as a 
result of (1) the murder of Yankel Rosen- 
baum on August 19, 1991, and (2) the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the murder and ac- 
companying riots in Crown Heights. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment, which is now at 
the desk, be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Unit- 
ed States Department of Justice should in- 
vestigate whether any Federal criminal civil 
rights laws were violated as a result of (1) 
the murder of Yankel Rosenbaum on August 
19, 1991 and, (2) the circumstances surround- 
ing the murder and accompanying riots in 
Crown Heights. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, the 
Crown Heights story, the epidemic of 
violence; the problem is truly a sad 
one. Briefly, I will attempt to summa- 
rize and just give a brief outline as to 
some of the events. 

Generally, when we submit amend- 
ments, we do not ask for them to be 
read. I wanted this one to be read be- 
cause it is very straightforward. It 
calls for a Justice Department inves- 
tigation to ascertain whether any Fed- 
eral criminal civil rights laws were vio- 
lated as a result of, one, the murder of 
Yankel Rosenbaum in Crown Heights, 
and two of the circumstances surround- 
ing the murder and the accompanying 
riots. Yankel Rosenbaum was a young 
divinity student who, on August 19, 
1991, was murdered during the riots 
there. 

Let me set the scene as to how this 
took place. 

On August 19, 1991, there was a car 
accident in an area in Brooklyn known 
as Crown Heights. It resulted in the se- 
vere injury and later death of a young 
boy by the name of Gavin Cato. It was 
a tragedy of absolutely enormous 
events: A car lost control, went up onto 
the sidewalk, hit this young boy, and 
he died. 

Following this, elements from out- 
side of the community came into 
Crown Heights and began to stir up the 
residents into what soon became a riot. 
This riot went on virtually unchecked 
for 3 days. The police were not per- 
mitted to respond; indeed, many were 
injured themselves. Six or seven wound 
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up in the hospital. These were police 
officers with broken arms and legs. 
They became the targets of the mob. 

A few hours after the accident, in the 
midst of his life, full blown, a young 
Jewish scholar from Australia, Yankel 
Rosenbaum, was chased by a group of 
approximately 15 to 20. 

They chased him for 3 blocks, yelling 
“kill the Jew, kill the Jew.” Yankel 
was a student. He wore his yarmulke. 
It was obvious that he was Jewish. And 
they repeated this as they chased him 
for 3 blocks, finally surrounding him 
and repeatedly stabbing him. He even- 
tually died of the stab wounds. 

Mr. President, what is a civil rights 
violation? If chasing someone down the 
street for 3 blocks, yelling “kill the 
Jew”’ or “kill that black” or “kill that 
Catholic” or ‘kill the gay," would not 
constitute a civil rights violation, then 
Ido not know what does. 

This has become a political football. 
It is a disgrace. Yes, we are going to 
have a report; no, we are not going to 
have a report—on and off, on and off. 
The Justice Department is supposedly 
looking into this. They were supposed 
to release the report several weeks ago 
as to whether or not we are going to 
have an investigation. Lo and behold, 
when the word was leaked and the 
press began to report that the Justice 
Department and Attorney General 
Reno were not going to recommend an 
investigation of going forward, all the 
politicians became involved. 

The Brooklyn district attorney 
called, and it is reported that he said, 
both through a Congressman and him- 
self, ‘‘I have facts and information that 
I would like to submit, and, after all, 
we have not been in contact for a 
while." 

Well, what kind of investigation was 
there if the Justice Department was 
not talking to the district attorney for 
6 weeks—the prosecutors, the people 
who prosecuted the case? Superficial? 

This is a situation that demands a 
full-blown investigation as to who is 
responsible for the death of Yankel 
Rosenbaum and why it is that the po- 
lice were not permitted for 3 days to do 
their job while a community was held 
captive. People have a right in this 
country to no less. Politics should not 
enter into this one way or the other. 

Unfortunately, it has. The conduct of 
this situation and this so-called inves- 
tigation as well as the review of what 
took place so far reeks of political 
meddling, and that is wrong. It is abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Iam not going to take up the time of 
this body to spell it out, but there have 
been those accounts in the papers of 
those who called and demanded an in- 
vestigation. People have a right to say, 
listen, we want a thorough, comprehen- 
sive investigation. A young man was 
killed, and for the obvious motive of 
his religious background. 

There is a report prepared at the in- 
sistence of the Governor of New York. 
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It is called the Girgenti report, and in 
that report, the director of criminal 
justice of the State of New York indi- 
cates that the prosecution from the 
very beginning of the case, from the 
gathering of evidence to the prosecu- 
tion, was not handled in a manner that 
gave any credibility. 

Some of the jurors described the prosecu- 
tors— 

And Iam quoting the report— 
as “laid back” and said their subdued ap- 
proach was not helpful to their case. The 
prosecutors told us, however, they did not 
behave aggressively for fear of alienating the 


ury. 

3 Although there is no reliable evidence that 
a general police mistrust played a role in 
this case, the underlying contention merits 
review. 

The report goes on and on, and cites 
the inadequacies of the investigation, 
the inadequacies of the prosecution— 
all in a report from the director of 
criminal justice of the State of New 
York. 

I hope that we will not attempt to 
politicize this matter; we must let the 
chips fall where they may, and urge 
that there be a thorough and com- 
prehensive investigation. This is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Government’s first responsibility is 
to protect its citizens. When it fails in 
that, it fails in everything. Crown 
Heights is a classic case where it has 
failed. It failed for 3 days to protect its 
citizens during the rioting. It failed to 
protect the rights of Yankel Rosen- 
baum when he was so viciously mur- 
dered, and thereafter when those re- 
sponsible for murdering him were not 
brought to justice. That is why there 
should be a Federal investigation. 

Iam pleased to offer this amendment 
on behalf of myself and the Republican 
leader, Senator DOLE. And I ask, Mr. 
President, for the yeas and nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I hope that we will 
agree to this and the Justice Depart- 
ment will understand that we are seri- 
ous about the issue. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the minor- 
ity leader, Mr. DOLE. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on August 
19, 1991, Yankel Rosenbaum, a young 
rabbinical student from Australia, hap- 
pened to be at the wrong place at the 
wrong time. 

Caught in the maelstrom of the 
Crown Heights riots, Rosenbaum was 
chased down by a bloodthirsty mob, 
and then stabbed repeatedly while his 
assailants shouted ‘‘kill the Jew! Kill 
the Jew!” 

One person was charged with the 
Rosenbaum murder but was subse- 
quently acquitted. Since the acquittal, 
no other suspect has been brought to 
trial for this vicious crime. The killers 
remain free. 
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Now, there are those who will say 
that the murder of Yankel Rosenbaum, 
though tragic, is a local issue, affecting 
only the citizens of Crown Heights and 
New York City. 

But what befell Yankel Rosenbaum 
that August day in 1991 extends far be- 
yond Brooklyn and the five boroughs of 
New York. All Americans of goodwill 
are shocked and saddened when they 
learn that a young man could come to 
our country to study, only to be mur- 
dered solely because of his ethnicity 
and religious beliefs. 

Yankel Rosenbaum was killed be- 
cause he happened to be a Jew. 

This past Monday, I sent a letter to 
Attorney General Reno urging her to 
initiate a Federal civil rights inves- 
tigation into the Rosenbaum murder 
and the circumstances in Crown 
Heights that created the environment 
in which it occurred. It is my hope that 
the Attorney General will heed this re- 
quest and move forward promptly with 
an investigation. 

My distinguished colleague from New 
York Senator D'AMATO, has already 
written to the Attorney General on 
this matter. During the past 2 years, 
Senator D'AMATO has worked tirelessly 
on behalf of the citizens of Crown 
Heights, and he has been a leader in en- 
suring that the Rosenbaum murder 
gets the national attention it deserves. 

Mr. President, let me just add that 
my request for a Federal investigation 
is in no way motivated by politics, as 
some cynics might suggest, nor is it an 
effort to influence the outcome of the 
upcoming mayoral election in New 
York. The request boils down to a sim- 
ple principle—justice. And justice can 
only be achieved if we get a full-ac- 
counting of the Yankel Rosenbaum 
tragedy. 

The American people and the Rosen- 
baum family have been patient. After 
more than 2 years of waiting, they de- 
serve—finally—to get some answers. 

Mr. President, as a followup to my 
letter to Attorney General Reno, I am 
now joining with Senator D'AMATO in 
offering an amendment expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the Justice 
Department should undertake a civil 
rights investigation into the Rosen- 
baum murder and the Crown Heights 
riots. 

This sense-of-the-Senate amendment 
is straightforward and should be sup- 
ported by Members from both sides of 
the aisle. 

Let me repeat: This amendment is 
not about politics or race. It is not 
about Democrats and Republicans. It is 
not about black versus white, or Jew 
versus gentile. 

This amendment forces us to 
confront the truth about Crown 
Heights, whatever that truth may be, 
so that justice can be served, and ulti- 
mately rendered. 

I am pleased to cosponsor this 
amendment with the distinguished 
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Senator from New York. I should note 
that this is a matter which I think is 
fairly broadly supported. Governor 
Cuomo yesterday asked for an inves- 
tigation. The New York Times has said 
there should be an investigation. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike have 
said there should be an investigation. 

This is not a local issue. This is pret- 
ty much what happened out in Califor- 
nia in the Rodney King case, when they 
had the acquittal and they followed up 
with civil rights violations and they 
had convictions. 

It seems to me that this is certainly 
an appropriate amendment, at least to 
express our concern. It is a sense of the 
Senate amendment. It is something the 
Attorney General will have to decide. 
It is something, as I understand, hav- 
ing been up in New York talking to a 
lot of people who are concerned about 
this, where there should have been a 
decision made a couple of weeks ago. 


I think the Senator from New York is’ 


on the right track. Democrat Members 
of Congress have joined with the Re- 
publican Senator from New York and 
others, and it seems to me he spelled 
out every good reason why we should 
go forward. In my view, if the Senate— 
I hope in a unanimous vote—indicates 
its interest, it may have some impact. 
Although it is not a political issue as 
far as the Attorney General is con- 
cerned, and not a political issue as far 
as the Senator from New York is con- 
cerned, I do believe it might offer some 
guidance. If, in fact, those of us in the 
Senate would vote for this resolution 
in overwhelming numbers, I think it 
would have some impact and at least 
indicate to the Rosenbaum family, who 
have been very patient and have been 
waiting for something to happen, that 
there is concern in the United States, 
even though this young man was from 
Australia, about justice; we are con- 
cerned about violations of civil rights 
in America, and we are going to try to 
do the appropriate thing. So if anybody 
is murdered, as in this case, because of 
their religious or ethnic beliefs, that is 
a civil rights violation, as the Senator 
from New York has pointed out. 

So, Mr. President, for all the reasons 
that I think have been stated, I cer- 
tainly strongly support this amend- 
ment. 

I hope we will have unanimous sup- 
port of this resolution. 

I also ask unanimous consent a letter 
I have written the Attorney General be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S, SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE REPUBLICAN LEADER, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. JANET RENO, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR ATTORNEY GENERAL RENO: It is my 
understanding that you are now considering 
whether to initiate a federal investigation 
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into the brutal murder of Yanbel Rosen- 
baum. 

As you weigh your decision, I hope you 
would remember one important point: The 
murder of Yankel Rosenbaum is not just a 
local issue, affecting only the citizens of 
Crown Heights and New York City. It is an 
issue that deeply affects all Americans. 

As you know, Mr. Rosenbaum’s murder 
took place during the Crown Heights riots in 
August of 1991. News reports indicate that 
Mr. Rosenbaum was chased down a street 
and stabbed repeatedly by a mob of twenty 
or more assailants. Apparently, some of 
these assailants were yelling anti-Semitic 
epithets. 

Yankel Rosenbaum died because he hap- 
pened to be at the wrong place at the wrong 
time. But I am convinced he also died be- 
cause he happened to be Jewish. 

Attorney General Reno, it is my sincere 
hope that you will direct your Department 
to commence a federal civil rights investiga- 
tion into the Rosenbaum murder and the cir- 
cumstances in Crown Heights that created 
the environment in which it occurred. 

All decent Americans are shocked when 
they hear the Yankel Rosenbaum story, the 
story of a young man who came to our coun- 
try to study, only to be victimized, killed, 
simply because of his ethnically and reli- 
gious beliefs. The American people and the 
Rosenbaum family have been patient. They 
deserve some answers. 

Thank you for your prompt consideration 
of this request. 

Sincerely, 
BoB DOLE. 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port this amendment. 

The purpose of the civil rights laws 
of the United States are directly on 
point in this situation. When the inci- 
dents occurred in Crown Heights, I fol- 
lowed them through the media but did 
not have an intimate knowledge of the 
underlying facts until the confirmation 
hearing of the Honorable Lee Brown 
came before the Judiciary Committee 
earlier this year. At that time, a num- 
ber of the involved parties submitted 
certain information which I reviewed 
on the Judiciary Committee. It was my 
view at that time that there should 
have been a more detailed inquiry as to 
the participation of Dr. Brown when he 
was police commissioner of New York. 

He was confirmed as the drug czar 
and, as the timetable would show, that 
matter came up during the period when 
I was incapacitated and was not here. 
But I made a point in the Judiciary 
Committee hearings, having seen some 
of the complaints and some of the alle- 
gations, that further inquiry was nec- 
essary. 

The committee made a decision not 
to inquire further at that time because 
there was no reference as to the direct 
implication of then Commissioner 
Brown. That may have been correct. 

As I said on the record at that time, 
I was not personally satisfied, but that 
was the committee’s decision. But 
whatever the involvement may or may 
not have been as to Commissioner 
Brown, now the drug czar, there was no 
doubt in my mind then, and there is no 
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doubt in my mind now, that this inci- 
dent is one which requires an inves- 
tigation by the U.S. Department of 
Justice under our Civil Rights Act. 

When the distinguished Senator from 
New York has articulated what hap- 
pened as someone allegedly ran down 
the street and said, “Kill the Jew’’— 
and having been in the line for a long 
time I say ‘‘allegedly’’ because I was 
not there—we have to see precisely 
what the evidence is. If in fact that did 
happen, it is a clear-cut violation of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Act. 

It is action, action in concert by 
more than one person, a conspiratorial 
setting under the law, with the inten- 
tion to single out and attack someone 
on the basis of race, religion, or eth- 
nicity. While it is a complex legal 
issue, in my view there is at least a 
prima facie violation of the Civil 
Rights Act. 

Again, this is not something about 
which we can make a positive legal de- 
termination as we consider this mat- 
ter, but certainly there is enough 
prima facie to go forward and have an 
investigation. 

This issue is especially important, 
Mr. President, in the context of what 
has happened in the United States on 
hate crimes. Hate crimes are those 
where someone is singled out because 
of religion, because of race, because of 
ethnicity. There had been a recent 
challenge as to whether a State could 
enhance the penalty where you had a 
hate crime. 

I do not have the Supreme Court 
opinion in hand. I am sure Senator 
D’AMATO knows the case and citation 
where the Supreme Court earlier this 
year decided in a case I believe coming 
out of Wisconsin—perhaps the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer knows the 
case, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin—where the Supreme Court 
held as a matter of constitutional law 
that an enhanced sentence was permis- 
sible where there was a hate crime and 
the victim was singled out because of 
an inherent characteristic. I believe in 
that Wisconsin case the victim was an 
African-American. I refer to that case 
because it underscores, italicizes, the 
importance of focusing with additional 
vigor where there is a racial or reli- 
gious or ethnic bias involved in a 
crime. 

The distinguished Republican leader 
has properly identified this matter as 
being nonpolitical. I do not think it is 
political at all. One of the problems 
about this matter is that it has lan- 
guished for more than 2 years. This is 
an August 19, 1991 matter. This is not 
the first time that I have urged the De- 
partment of Justice to move where I 
thought that local action was insuffi- 
cient. 

When the incident arose resulting in 
the Los Angeles riots, I made a public 
statement that it was a proper matter 
for the U.S. Department of Justice. I 
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said at that time, albeit by hindsight, 
that it would have been desirable for 
the U.S. Attorney to have investigated 
that matter in advance of the State 
court jury verdict and to have had a 
sealed indictment in pocket. 

The Los Angeles situation was not 
totally unpredictable, and there were 
clear-cut violations of the Civil Rights 
Act involved there. Had the U.S. attor- 
ney investigated that matter, and pre- 
sented it to a grand jury because the 
Federal court had concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, there could have been a sealed in- 
dictment. That indictment could have 
been made public after the acquittal in 
the State court and perhaps prevented 
the very destructive riots in Los Ange- 
les. 

But at that time, during a Repub- 
lican administration, it was my posi- 
tion that there should have been action 
by the Department of Justice. 

Very briefly, one other incident 
which occurred in Philadelphia, the in- 
cident of the MOVE matter, where an 
entire block was destroyed as a result 
of police action in Philadelphia, back 
on May 13, 1985. It was my view that an 
investigation of that matter was nec- 
essary under the U.S. Civil Rights Act. 
I urged that on a number of Republican 
attorneys general. That matter was 
handled inadequately in my opinion by 
the State prosecutors and was an ap- 
propriate matter for intervention by 
the Department of Justice under the 
Civil Rights Act. 

So that in supporting the distin- 
guished Senator from New York I have 
done so—had the shoe been on the 
other foot, where there has been a Re- 
publican Department of Justice, I do 
not think it makes a bit of difference, 
whether it is Democrat or Republican. 
Again as the Republican leader, Sen- 
ator DOLE, has said, this is not a mat- 
ter which is political. 

I believe that in matters like this the 
Department of Justice under this ad- 
ministration, or the last administra- 
tion, or the ones in the past, has not 
been sufficiently vigilant. Civil rights 
laws in the United States are among 
our most important laws. They ought 
to be enforced with the utmost of 
vigor. I hope that this amendment will 
be passed unanimously. 

I ask unanimous consent to be added 
as an original cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the resolution sent to 
the Senate and proposed by my friend 
and colleague from New York and to 
thank him for initiating this resolu- 
tion, and to thank him for the appro- 
priate—in some ways characteristic of 
him—compassion in which he has spo- 
ken on this issue. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York has detailed the factual cir- 
cumstance that lead to this resolution, 
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a shocking act of violence, shocking 
unfortunately not so much because it 
was an act of violence, because we live 
repeatedly too often numbingly with 
violence in our cities and towns, and 
here in the capital of our Nation where 
it has reached such proportions that 
the mayor of this capital yesterday 
asked for the National Guard to come 
out and help keep order. 


Some may find that extreme but it is 
hard to see why not. If the Government 
cannot maintain basic order and secu- 
rity for people in our society, every- 
thing else we are trying to do, health 
care, education, environmental protec- 
tion, you name it, housing improve- 
ment, it just does not matter. 


This past Sunday I visited a woman 
in Hartford, CT, visited her house, 
Dorothy Santiago, who had the cour- 
age to stand up against the gangs in 
her neighborhood that have taken over 
the streets of that neighborhood, to let 
police know when crimes were being 
committed. And she was threatened. 


In our State we have an experimental 
program where the State police are 
sending reinforcements into cities at 
the request of the local law enforce- 
ment authorities. 


Ms. Santiago said to me on Sunday, 
“Since the State police have arrived I 
know this neighborhood has gotten to 
be like a police state. But you know 
what? It makes me comfortable.” 


Well, unfortunately that is where we 
have come. 


There will be other times, hopefully 
before too long on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, where we will be debating a true, 
tough, and comprehensive anticrime 
bill when we can hopefully not just 
speak but act. 


But the case that my colleague from 
New York highlights here is a case of 
violence, a case of murder, but murder 
based on the victim’s religious and eth- 
nic orientation. There has never been a 
dispute as to the facts here, as far as I 
know—and the Senator from New York 
can correct me if I am wrong. This 
crowd went running down the street, 
targeted this individual walking down 
the street because of his religion, his 
national origin, and killed him. 


I know there are constitutional legal 
questions as to whether that was or is 
a violation of civil rights, but I echo 
the words of the Senator from New 
York, who asks: “What is civil rights if 
not the freedom to walk down the 
street free of the fear of being shot at 
because of your religion, your race, 
your gender, your sexual orientation, 
whatever denotes your characteristics 
that might make you a target of some 
mob?” 

Of course, this happened in a context 
that was really extraordinary in Crown 
Heights at this time, a context that 
there was a lot of factual dispute 
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about. Yet, there then came along a re- 
port by the State of New York—inci- 
dentally, the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia talked about this not being politi- 
cal or partisan—and the report was 
commissioned by the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of New York. It concluded that 
there was a failure by the police, for 
days, to come in and try to regain con- 
trol of this neighborhood. Mobs were 
running wild. 

What happens to our civilized society 
when that occurs? 

That New York State report con- 
cluded that the police, in the particu- 
lar case that the Senator from New 
York points out, the Rosenbaum case, 
mishandled key evidence and made 
conflicting statements. It was the 
weakness of that original case that 
contributed to Attorney General 
Reno's initial decision to consider 
whether to conduct an investigation. 
But, obviously, the hope is that a full- 
fledged Federal investigation now 
might not only determine whether 
there has been a civil rights violation 
here, but it might conceivably uncover 
more evidence relating to the murder 
of this individual. 

Mr. President, just this past Mon- 
day—and again, I do not know whether 
my friend from New York cited this— 
the New York Times said that. those 
who are calling on Attorney General 
Reno to conduct a more rigorous inves- 
tigation into the Crown Heights riots 
and into the murder/slaying of Yankel 
Rosenbaum, a scholar, are right. It is 
difficult, the Times says, to see how 
she, Attorney General Reno, could fair- 
ly make a judgment here without an 
aggressive inquiry. That inquiry has 
not occurred yet. 

Today we talk about proliferation of 
missiles and weapons of mass destruc- 
tion around the world. We have an out- 
landish proliferation of violence and 
weapons in our cities and towns. There 
is a war going on out there and, unfor- 
tunately, the bad guys are winning. 
Too often the good people cower, terri- 
fied, in their homes and apartments 
and the police are outmanned and 
outgunned. It cannot go on. But in this 
particular case, there is this extra di- 
mension, which I think cries out for a 
Federal inquiry. 

So I am very grateful to the Senator 
from New York and the Senate Repub- 
lican leader for initiating this. I am 
proud to stand and support it and, in 
that measure, I hope, indicate that, as 
the Senator from Pennsylvania says, 
this should be a nonpolitical, non- 
partisan matter. It is a basic and fun- 
damental question of justice and, in a 
more profound sense, what kind of soci- 
ety we are going to have here in Amer- 
ica. 

(Mr. SHELBY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the distinguished Senator’s 
resolution. The case of Yankel Rosen- 
baum raises questions that merit thor- 
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ough inquiry by the Department of 
Justice. As I have stated in the past, 
criminal violations of the Federal civil 
rights laws cannot be tolerated. 

Icommend my colleague for bringing 
this matter before the Senate. Indeed, 
it is my understanding that this reso- 
lution is consistent with the Depart- 
ment’s continuing effort to resolve the 
questions surrounding the Crown 
Heights incident. 

The Attorney General has assured us 
that the Department of Justice will 
continue its ongoing inquiry into 
whether violations of Federal law oc- 
curred. Moreover, she has stated that 
she will be personally involved and will 
ensure that the inquiry goes forward in 
a manner totally free from political 
considerations. 

I trust that the Department will 
reach an appropriate conclusion about 
whether to seek indictments in the 
Crown Heights case, based squarely on 
the facts and the law. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
resolution. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
former attorney general from Con- 
necticut, Senator LIEBERMAN, for his 
support of this basic right that we are 
asking the Justice Department to en- 
force. 

When people have to fear walking 
down the street because of who or what 
they are, then all is lost. When we have 
such a terrible failure of prosecution in 
the murder of Yankel Rosenbaum, as 
outlined by the report from the direc- 
tor of criminal justice from the State 
of New York, something must be done. 
This report clearly says that there 
were some very real problems, that be- 
cause of this, the Justice Department 
should come into this matter. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
former U.S. attorney, Mr. Maloney, a 
Republican, allowed this matter to lan- 
guish. I think that the U.S. attorney’s 
office and the people in Washington, 
the former administration, botched 
this matter, did not want to touch it; it 
was volatile. They may have done what 
was politically correct—to look the 
other way and make believe the whole 
thing never happened. And for a long 
time, that is actually what took place. 

I have to tell you that there has not 
been a thorough Federal investigation. 
They have not gone through the evi- 
dence and vigorously pursued this mat- 
ter. We know that through our con- 
tacts with the people in the commu- 
nity, the lawyers in the community, 
who represent the various groups, and 
the witnesses, one of whom was asked: 
“Well, give us a history of racial rela- 
tions.” 

Look, we want to ascertain who 
those people were that chased Yankel 
Rosenbaum down the street. Why were 
they not brought in? Can they be iden- 
tified? How is it that you have only 
charged one person? It seems to me 
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that there are a number of points that 
have to be examined—five—as to why 
the riots were allowed to go on for 3 
days. This is the United States of 
America. Can you imagine a commu- 
nity of thousands of people held cap- 
tive? They could not leave their homes 
and were calling the precincts saying, 
“Get a police car here, please help us.” 
Nothing was done. 

Who told the police to hold back and 
not make any arrests? If you read the 
State report, it is clear that officers on 
the line were not permitted to pursue 
people who attacked them, or who 
burned their cars, or who shot at them. 
This is incredible. 

Why were the civil rights of New 
Yorkers allowed to be so grossly 
abused? We have a right to know. 

Why have all the suspects and 
inciters of the riots not been arrested 
or prosecuted? 

How was it that the evidence was so 
badly collected? 

How was it that the prosecution was 
handled in the manner that, I would 
say, the report clearly indicates was 
less than adequate? 

Certainly, this cries out for a thor- 
ough and complete Federal investiga- 
tion, to invest the manpower and re- 
sources and the best investigators to 
see if we cannot bring justice, or at 
least attempt to bring justice, to this 
situation. Many people hoped this 
would just disappear and go away. 
Were it not for Yankel Rosenbaum’s 
brother, Prof. Norman Rosenbaum, a 
distinguished lawyer himself, who 
came from Australia repeatedly to 
bring this matter to the public atten- 
tion and not let it rest, maybe it would 
have been swept away or would have 
been forgotten and would have been an 
ugly chapter that people would not 
have to remember. I do not think that 
is justice. That is not what this coun- 
try is about. 

So I am pleased that my friend and 
colleague from Connecticut, as well as 
Senator SPECTER and Senator HELMS, 
join me in this effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator HELMS and Senator LIEBERMAN be 
permitted to be original cosponsors of 
the amendment, and I hope that we can 
move this amendment quickly and 
agree to it unanimously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I ask 
what is the order of the day? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate is 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. D'AMATO]. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent I may proceed as in 
morning business for the purpose of in- 
troducing a bill, and my statement and 
the introduction be printed in the 
RECORD at the appropriate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. BURNS pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1497 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, is my un- 
derstanding correct that an incredible 
unanimous consent request has been 
granted with respect to calling up 
amendments today, the request being 
that all amendments, in order to qual- 
ify, must be offered by noon? Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me say, if I had 
been on the floor when that unanimous 
consent request had been propounded I 
would have objected. Here we are at 10 
minutes to 11 right now. I have two 
amendments. They will not take long. 
But I could very easily be foreclosed by 
a rolicall vote or somebody talking at 
length on another subject. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be in order for me to call up two 
amendments shortly—call up one, lay 
it aside, then call up the second one 
and lay it aside and go back to the 
first—so I can be protected against this 
foolish unanimous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
objection? 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Reserving the right 
to object, and I do not mean to object 
unless the managers do, I had hoped to 
speak for 10 minutes on the amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator D’AMATO. I am 
chairing a hearing on the nomination 
of the Social Security Commissioner 
and a Federal Tax Court judge and I 
have to return to that hearing. 

I hope it will be possible to speak for 
no more than 10 minutes before further 
business is transacted. 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving the right to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the Senator from North Carolina, we 
came here on Friday, we were here all 
day Friday—Thursday night, Friday, 
all day Monday, all day yesterday. So, 
Friday, Monday, Tuesday, plus Thurs- 
day night and I think we have only dis- 
posed of half a dozen amendments or 
less. We have been sitting here, Sen- 
ator SPECTER and I. Last night we sat 
here. We are here. We are open for busi- 
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ness. People can offer amendments. 
Last night we sat here and no one 
showed up. We were here all day Mon- 
day; no one showed up. We were here 
Friday. No one offers amendments. 

Mr. HELMS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don, I recall offering four amendments 
last week on this bill, did I not? Or was 
it the previous bill? 

Mr. SPECTER. If my colleague from 
Iowa will yield for a moment, perhaps 
we can accommodate all the interests 
if we can inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina how long 
he would expect to take. Perhaps we 
can accommodate Senator MOYNIHAN? 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest my colleagues 
accommodate Senator MOYNIHAN right 
now and then revisit my concerns so he 
can get back to his meeting. 

Mr. SPECTER. If I might suggest to 
my distinguished colleague, perhaps we 
could set a sequence of events to ac- 
commodate all the interests. If my col- 
league has an idea as to how long his 
amendments will take? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I guaran- 
tee you I will not take more than 15 
minutes per amendment. I am not ob- 
jecting to your working overtime. I 
work overtime myself. But I have two 
amendments that I have been standing 
in line for. I was tied up yesterday with 
the Foreign Relations Committee. Like 
the Senator from New York, some of us 
have many responsibilities. I have 
managed bills, too. 

What I am concerned about is this 
summary decision that requires you to 
offer amendments by 12 o’clock or you 
do not get to offer it at all. That runs 
counter to the traditions of the Senate. 

But if you will assure me that my 
two amendments will be in order and I 
will assure you that I will not take 
more than 15 minutes per amendment— 
maybe we can resolve the problem. In 
the meantime, I hope you will let Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN proceed so he can go 
back to his committee. 

Mr. SPECTER. If the Senator will 
yield, I think we can. It is now 8 min- 
utes to 11. We can take 10 minutes for 
the Senator from New York; we can 
take 15 minutes each on your amend- 
ments, which you have stated. 

There is nobody here to argue further 
on the pending amendment offered by 
Senator D’AMATO. That would run us 
to about 11:40, and then the votes may 
go beyond noon, which would be within 
the purview of the unanimous-consent 
request. 

So I think all of that can be accom- 
modated, if my colleague from Iowa 
concurs. 

Mr. HARKIN. I do not believe there is 
any problem. 

Mr. HELMS. Fair enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I withdraw my unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
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my friend and colleague, Senator 
D’AMATO, declaring it to be the sense 
of the Senate that the U.S. Department 
of Justice should investigate whether 
any Federal criminal civil rights laws 
were violated as a result of: first, the 
murder of Yankel Rosenbaum on Au- 
gust 19, 1991; and second, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the murder 
and accompanying riots in Crown 
Heights, which I will add is a neighbor- 
hood in the Borough of Brooklyn, in 
Kings County, NY. 

Mr. President, it is appropriate for 
the Senate to take this action. The 
Senate has been the scene of the great 
debates over civil rights in this cen- 
tury, in this half of this century, I 
should say, beginning in the 1950's 
when the Civil Rights Commission was 
established under President Eisen- 
hower, going on to the great writs of 
1964, 1965, and many such that have fol- 
lowed. 

The events in Brooklyn, in Crown 
Heights, on that day continue to haunt 
the minds of New Yorkers in terms of 
how could this have happened in our 
city? It was an event without prece- 
dent, Mr. President, so far as we know 
without precedent. A Jew was mur- 
dered on the streets of New York, be- 
cause he was a Jew, by a mob so pro- 
claiming its purpose and its motive. 
“Kill the Jew” was the chant. 

On the 7th of September, or probably 
on the 6th of September 1991, Miss 
Deborah Orin, the distinguished bureau 
chief of the New York Post here in 
Washington, spoke with me about the 
subject. I said very simply that what 
we had seen was a lynching. I will read 
her opening remarks: 

Senator DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN yesterday de- 
nounced the Crown Heights killing of Jewish 
seminarian— 

And he was a seminarian from Aus- 
tralia— 

Yankel Rosenbaum as “a lynching ‘* that 
poses the same danger to New York that the 
Ku Klux Klan posed to the South. 

Very shortly thereafter, Mayor 
Dinkins was asked about my character- 
ization—2 days afterward—and he 
agreed. The Post had a headline: 
‘Dinkins: Hasid’’—that is, a member of 
the Hasidic Judaic group—‘‘Hasid was 
‘lynched.’ Hints more arrests to come 
in Crown Heights slaying.” 

This was repeated in the New York 
Times: ‘Dinkins Describes Killing of 
Jew in Crown Heights as a ‘Lynch- 
ing.’ ” 

Mr. President, shortly thereafter, or 
presently, shall I say, I, as well as oth- 
ers including my colleague, Senator 
D’AMATO, wrote to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I stated my understanding of the 
investigation, that an investigation 
was being conducted jointly by the De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division and 
the U.S. attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. I got a reply from 
Mr. Barr, or rather from the Assistant 
Attorney General, Mr. Lee Rawls, 
which was equivocal. 
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It said: 

Please be advised, however, that Federal 
civil rights laws address only acts taken in- 
tentionally to deny specific victims of cer- 
tain civil rights established by Federal law. 

Surely there is a right to not be 
stabbed to death on the public streets 
of an incorporated city, but the Justice 
Department somehow did not see what 
had happened. 

I have since written Attorney Gen- 
eral Reno and have received very sup- 
portive comments from her in person 
and a very thoughtful letter from 
James P. Turner, who was the Acting 
Assistant Attorney General of the Civil 
Rights Division, all of which bespeaks 
a careful attention to law in the De- 
partment of Justice, which is as we 
would wish it to be. 

We do not yet have the feeling that 
the Department understands the out- 
rage and the alarm that accompanied 
this act, for it was not an isolated act. 
Attacks on Jews were made through- 
out that area, that neighborhood, dur- 
ing those days. For the murder of Mr. 
Rosenbaum, a person was arrested and 
indicted, but acquitted. And we have 
the sense that: What went on there? 
What was this acquittal all about? 

In any event, no one has been found 
guilty of a murder which took place in 
the public view of two dozen persons 
and with the police on the scene min- 
utes thereafter. No one has been found 
guilty of that lynching. 

It is a new thought that the term 
“lynching” might be applied to the 
murder of a Jew on the streets of New 
York. The term is thought to be named 
for Charles Lynch, an American justice 
of the peace in the late 18th century 
who presided over an extralegal court 
to suppress Tory activity. It is a ge- 
neric term for a mob murdering an in- 
dividual because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. 

There have been too many of these in 
our country. We do not set ourselves 
apart from all other nations in that re- 
gard, but it is a very difficult, painful 
part of our history, not yet—not yet— 
overcome as it ought to be one day. 

It does no disservice to the cause of 
civil rights to assert that they are the 
civil rights of all citizens regardless of 
race or creed. The Ku Klux Klan was 
not just a Southern organization. It 
once had a majority in the legislature 
of Oregon and proceeded to outlaw 
Catholic elementary schools until the 
Supreme Court overruled the action of 
that legislature. 

The idea of equal rights is so pro- 
foundly important in this Nation that 
it is my judgment the Department of 
Justice should say if we cannot be cer- 
tain that a specific civil right has been 
violated—and again I cite the letter of 
Mr. W. Lee Rawls: "Please be advised 
that Federal civil rights laws address 
only acts taken intentionally to deny 
specific victims of certain civil rights 
established by Federal law’’—then the 
effort should be made to determine so. 
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That is what this amendment calls 
for and why it has my strong support. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, ask- 
ing that the newspaper articles and the 
letters to and from officials of the De- 
partment of Justice be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From the New York Post, Sept. 7, 1991] 


PAT: MURDER OF HASID A ““KKK-STYLE 
LYNCHING” 
(By Deborah Orin) 

WASHINGTON.—Sen. Daniel P. Moynihan 
yesterday denounced the Crown Heights kill- 
ing of Jewish seminarian Yankel Rosenbaum 
as "a lynching” that poses the same danger 
to New York that the Ku Klux Klan posed to 
the South. 

He said “agitators” who stir up racial un- 
rest in New York's black community should 
be shunned and denounced by everyone in 
public life just as Klan leaders were shunned 
in the South. 

“We had a lynching . . . people were stand- 
ing around yelling ‘Kill the Jews’... and 
certainly a Jew was killed. That is abso- 
lutely intolerable,’’ Moynihan told The Post. 

“This has never happened in our city in my 
lifetime—never, never. And there’s a shock 
of recognition that has yet to come... It 
rings the fire bell.” 

“This was a race riot—what happened in 
Crown Heights was as bad as what happened 
in Detroit in 1943 when black workers were 
dragged from streetcars and killed by white 
workers.” 

Moynihan, an expert on ethnicity, spoke 
with deep emotion as he stressed that “all of 
us must speak out louder” against racism, 
black or white, and proceeded to do just 
that. 

The only way to stop race riots from recur- 
ring in New York, he argued, is to use pre- 
cisely the same tools that were used in the 
South against the Klan—ostracism and 
tough law enforcement. 

In particular, Moynihan said, Mayor 
Dinkins should never meet with “agitators” 
who stirred up the Crown Heights violence. 
He declined to give names but appeared to be 
referring to figures like Al Sharpton. 

“There are certainly people the mayor 
should not meet with,” he said. ‘‘Would you 
like a Southern mayor to meet with the 
grand Kleagle [of the KKK] to discuss last 
night's lynching and their point of view?" 

Moynihan added: “We have a model... we 
got rid of the lynching in the South by a 
process of first, just public abhorrence, so 
the people involved became ashamed, and 
law enforcement, which took a long time.” 

New York’s senior senator added that he 
plans to explore whether a new federal anti- 
lynching law is needed—or whether there are 
still federal laws on the books from Klan 
days that could be applied in New York. 

He scoffed at the claims from some blacks 
that since blacks have been victims of rac- 
ism historically, it is impossible for blacks 
to be racists. 

“The notion that there is any race that is 
immune to the failings and sins of other peo- 
ple is itself a racist idea,” he said. 

“Any group that’s capable of surrounding a 
seminarian and yelling ‘Kill the Jew’ is capa- 
ble of racism. Period . . . Stabbing someone 
because he’s a member of a stigmatized 
group is what we do not do, don't allow.” 

He also denounced City College Professor 
Leonard Jeffries’ attacks on Jews as a ‘“‘de- 
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mented racist” approach, adding: ‘‘There’s a 
fellow [Jeffries] I think would be diagnosed 
as hysteric. It’s sad.” 

In fact, Moynihan said half-seriously, per- 
haps every student should have to hear 
Jeffries—‘‘it probably wouldn’t be a bad idea 
for everyone in City College to get a little 
taste of what demented racist arguments can 
be like.” 

Then, more seriously, he wondered aloud: 
“What ever happened to my City College?” 
People like that didn’t get tenure." 

Moynihan praised Gov. Cuomo for pressing 
for law and order at the outbreak of the 
Crown Heights violence and made it clear he 
feels Dinkins should have ordered police to 
crack down on rioters right away. 

The senator said Cuomo spoke up well in 
those first three days, saying law and order 
have to be maintained—and they were not. 
The police were not given the instructions 
they needed for the first three days, Moy- 
nihan said. 


[From the New York Post, Sept. 10, 1991] 
DINKINS: HASID WAS LYNCHED 
(By Mark Mooney) 

Mayor Dinkins—under fire from both of 
the state’s U.S. senators—yesterday called 
the Crown Heights murder of Yankel Rosen- 
baum a “lynching” and hinted that addi- 
tional people might be arrested. 

It was the toughest language the mayor 
has used about the death of the Hasidic semi- 
nary student who was stabbed to death by a 
crown of blacks shouting, “Kill the Jew!” 

But the mayor also defended himself 
against criticism from Sens. Daniel Moy- 
nihan and Alfonse D'Amato, who have prod- 
ded him to take a tougher stand on the death 
of Rosenbaum—even though he has con- 
demned the murder from the start. 

Rosenbaum was killed shortly after 7-year- 
old Gavin Cato died when he was struck by a 
car driven by an Hasidic Jew. 

Over the weekend, in an interview pub- 
lished in The Post, Moynihan called Rosen- 
baum’s death a lynching and said Dinkins 
should have ordered police to crack down in- 
stantly on rioters. 

The senator also said Dinkins should not 
have met with the Rev. Al Sharpton and law- 
yer Alton Maddox. 

“I think the death of Yankel Rosenbaum 
was a lynching, as was Yusuf Hawkins',” 
Dinkins conceded when asked about Moy- 
nihan’s comments. 

So far, only one person has been arrested 
for the murder of Rosenbaum. Six were ar- 
rested when Hawkins, a black teen-ager, was 
killed by a mob of whites in Bensonhurst. 

Dinkins later added: “If there is evidence 
to warrant additional arrests, then obviously 
additional arrests should be made.” 

Pat Clark, a spokesman for Brooklyn Dis- 
trict Attorney Charles Hynes, said detectives 
are looking for other members of the mob 
that killed Rosenbaum. 

But the mayor defended himself against 
Moynihan’s suggestion that Dinkins held 
back the cops as blacks rioted in Crown 
Heights. 

“For those who suggest that this mayor or 
someone else in City Hall suppressed the po- 
lice, or directed that they be less forceful 
than they were, is just not accurate," he 
said, “It’s just not the fact.” 

Dinkins also lashed out at D'Amato, say- 
ing the Republican senator should be 
“ashamed of himself’ for remarks he made 
in an Op-Ed piece in The Post last week. 

D’Amato blasted Dinkins for not speaking 
out against “racial racketeers’’ in Crown 
Heights, and cited Sharpton and Sonny Gar- 
son. 
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“The truth is that Mayor Dinkins has been 
more interested in playing politics than 
standing up for what is right," D'Amato 
wrote. 

“That was a very unfair and inaccurate 
statement and frankly, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself making that kind of 
comment," Dinkins said. 

D'Amato could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, Rabbi Shmuel Butman, a 
spokesman for the Lubavitch hassidic sect, 
said Yosef Lifsh, the driver of the car that 
killed Cato, had left the city to return to his 
home in Israel. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 10, 1991) 


DINKINS DESCRIBES KILLING OF JEW IN CROWN 
HEIGHTS AS A ““LYNCHING"’ 


(By James C. McKinley, Jr.) 


For the first time since the unrest in 
Crown Heights erupted three weeks ago, 
Mayor David N. Dinkins yesterday equated 
the fatal stabbing of a yeshiva-student, 
Yankel Rosenbaum, with the racist killing of 
Yusuf K. Hawkins, the black youth who was 
shot by a group of whites in Bensonhurst two 
years ago. 

Echoing comments that Senator Daniel P. 
Moyinhan made to a reporter over the week- 
end, the Mayor used the strongest language 
he has to date in condemning the slaying of 
Mr. Rosenbaum in Crown Heights. The Sen- 
ator, quoted in The New York Post, called 
the killing a lynching. 

“I think that the death of Yankel Rosen- 
baum was a lynching, as was Yusuf Haw- 
kins,” the Mayor said. “No question. What- 
ever term one gives to these kinds of vicious 
murders, that’s what it is." 

The rabbinical student was attacked by a 
group of black youths and stabbed to death 
during the violence that was set off when a 
car driven by a Hasidic man struck and 
killed a 7-year-old black boy, Gavin Cato. 

WALKING A FINE LINE 


Although the Mayor has condemned the 
murder of Mr. Rosenbaum again and again, 
his words have always been carefully crafted, 
clearly aimed at keeping the peace. 

The Mayor was forced to walk a fine line, 
with black protest leaders like the Rev. Al 
Sharpton crying for the arrest of the driver 
who killed the boy, and Jewish leaders call- 
ing for the arrests of more members of the 
crowd who attacked Mr. Rosenbaum. 

The black faction accused the police of a 
double standard, saying a black driver would 
have been arrested immediately. The Jewish 
faction also accused the city of a double 
standard, asking why, when Mr. Hawkins 
was killed, several members of the crowd 
were arrested, while in Mr. Rosenbaum’s 
case, only the suspect was. 

The Mayor was in the middle, in what he 
called a lose-lose situation. His language re- 
flected the strains. At a memorial service for 
Gavin on Aug. 25, he said: "Two tragedies. 
One a tragedy because it was an accident. 
The other a tragedy because it was not.” 

AN EASING OF TENSION? 


The shift in the Mayor's tone reflects a 
sense among his aides that the critical days 
of the crisis have eased, and that the need 
for walking on eggshells has relaxed. 

“The words. that were spoken then were 
words that had to be spoken within a com- 
munity that some people feared might tear 
itself apart,” the Mayor’s spokesman, Leland 
T. Jones, said yesterday. 

But he said the Mayor had from a very 
early stage felt that the murder of Mr. 
Rosenbaum was the worst kind of racial vio- 
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lence. It was not until questioned about Sen- 
ator Moynihan’s use of the word “lynching” 
that the Mayor was asked to characterize 
the murder in that way, Mr. Jones said. 

Colin A. Moore, a lawyer representing the 
Cato family, criticized the Mayor for calling 
the killing a lynching when the Police De- 
partment has yet to classify the killing as a 
bias crime. 

“How could the murder of Yankel Rosen- 
baum be called a lynching?” he said. “There 
is no evidence that this was a racially moti- 
vated act. To even describe it in the same 
breath as Yusuf Hawkins is an abomination. 
It’s pandering to the votes of a certain peo- 
ple." 


THE POGROM PAPERS 
(By John Taylor) 

"Police 884. What is your emergency?” 

“There are some guys * * * stoning Jews 
on the corner of Lexington. Stoning the 
Jews!” 

“What are they doing? They're stoning the 
Jews?” 

“Yes! They're throwing a lot of stones at 
the Jews," 

That call was made to the Police Depart- 
ment’s 911 emergency number on Tuesday, 
August 20, 1991, the night after Gavin Cato 
and Yankel Rosenbaum were killed, the 
night events in Crown Heights were trans- 
formed from a series of contained incidents 
into a full-scale race riot. There were many 
such calls. 

‘Police operator, what is the emergency?" 

“Back in the community driveway. These 
guys are beating up this Jewish lady.” 

‘About how many males?” 

“I don’t know. There’s about five of them.” 

“Five male black?” 

“Uh huh." 

“Do you know if they have any weapons?” 

“Um, I hear the lady screaming." 

Now that the Crown Heights report is fi- 
nally out, it is worth revisiting the question 
of whether and in what fashion the race riot 
two years ago constituted a pogrom. From 
the point of view of David Dinkins, who sees 
himself as a champion of racial equality, the 
idea that the Crown Heights riot was some 
sort of pogrom is not just untrue, it is mor- 
ally reprehensible, an outrageous and intol- 
erable personal slander. He never, as the re- 
port makes utterly clear, directed the police 
to withdraw so the black crowd could seek 
vengeance on Hasidic Jews for the death of 
Gavin Cato. But from the point of view of 
the Hasidic Jews, the riot had the look and 
feel and sound of a genuine pogrom. 

‘You need to send some police back around 
Union and Utica, ‘cause these people are 
going crazy out there!” 

“A unit for Union and Utica?’ 

“Yes. Every car that comes down this 
block, they’re bombing them. They—they've 
got this one man down. They’re pulling him 
out of his car!” 

“Union and Utica. And what are they doing 
with his car?” 

‘They're pulling the people out of the cars. 
All the Jews that come down, they take 
them out of the car and beating ’em up.” 

The Jewish families whose homes were sur- 
rounded by black mobs experienced absolute 
terror. 

“They're heading down to my house. 
They're breaking the windows. Utica and 
President, please come! They're in front of 
my house! Get ‘em here!” 

“What is your address?" 

“Utica and President. Please, 
breaking my windows.” [Screams] 

Three minutes later, the woman, who said 
she had children in the house, called back. 


they're 
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‘They're breaking all the windows on my 
block.” 

"They're breaking all your windows?” 

“Why aren't they here? Why are they stall- 
ing?” 

“Police are on the way, ma'am.” 

“No, they're not. I don’t see them!" 

"Ma'am, calm down.” 

“What are you doing to us?” 

Not only were Jews singled out for at- 
tack—a necessary but not a sufficient condi- 
tion for a pogrom—but, just as happened dur- 
ing Kristallnacht, the anti-Semitic rampage 
seemed to the Jews on the streets to have of- 
ficial sanction. Police on patrol in Crown 
Heights, threatened with suspension if they 
moved from their designated positions, at 
times did nothing to stop the violence they 
observed. It is a frightening enough experi- 
ence to be in danger and feel that the people 
who are supposed to protect you are not 
around. It is genuinely horrifying to be in 
danger and realize the people who are sup- 
posed to protect you are present but will not 
protect you. 

Thomas Gallagher, the field commander 
during the riot, told the state investigators 
that, as they summarized it, ‘‘unless life and 
property is clearly in peril, it is preferable to 
allow the situation to vent itself, rather 
than fuel it through aggressive police ac- 
tion." But there were times during the riot 
when the police were aware that “‘life and 
property” were in danger, and they still did 
nothing. 

A Hasidic Jew named Isaac Bitton told in- 
vestigators he was walking home with his 12- 
year-old son on Tuesday night, and asked po- 
lice if Schenectady Avenue was safe. They 
assured him it was. But an aggressive crowd 
on the other side of the avenue approached 
him. He was hit with a brick and fell. The 
mob pulled his son away and beat him. This 
all took place in view of the police. “One 
resident on the street saw the incident from 
her window and screamed for the police to 
help them,” the report says. “The police, she 
says, did not come to their assistance." 

The woman who called 911 to say the mob 
had broken all her windows called back at 
least seven times that night. Her last call 
came almost three hours after her first. 

“Its a pogrom! You know what that 
means? It is bad. If we have to wait for the 
killings, we're finished. My door’s broken. 
I'm not safe in my house anymore. I want to 
get out. How am I gonna get out of here? 
This is out of control, ma'am. Who do I 
speak to? Where is the mayor now? 

Had the woman been able to get through to 
the mayor, who was at City Hall, she would 
have learned that he was under the impres- 
sion black kids in Crown Heights were sim- 
ply blowing off a little steam. Bill Lynch, 
then deputy mayor and now Dinkin’s cam- 
paign manager, told investigators that he be- 
lieved the situation Tuesday night was much 
the same as it had been Monday night, when, 
as he said, “a small group of kids” were en- 
gaging in “some kind of rock throwing,” and 
blacks and Jews were “just shouting back 
and forth.” 

This misunderstanding about the true na- 
ture of the situation—a misunderstanding 
supposedly brought about by a “lack of com- 
munication” with the Police Department, on 
whom the mayor has said he relied for his 
sole source of information—has always been 
the centerpiece of Dinkins’s defense of his 
performance during Crown Heights, and it 
has always been a somewhat unsatisfactory 
one. But now, with the release of the Crown 
Heights report, it appears almost incompre- 
hensible. 
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During the rioting, Dinkins, who said last 
week that “I had no reason in the world to 
ignore what I was being told by the finest 
Police Department in the world,“ chose in- 
stead to ignore five significant streams of in- 
formation that should have alerted him to 
what was really taking place. It’s conceiv- 
able that he might have ignored one or even 
two of these, but that he ignored the collec- 
tive weight and reciprocal validation of all 
of them almost defies belief. As the report 
puts it, “The mayor. . . had a number of im- 
portant sources of information which should 
have called into question Police Department 
assurances that the disorder was under con- 
trol." 

To begin with, there were the media. Re- 
porting live from Crown Heights at seven 
o'clock on Tuesday night, Channel 5’s Pablo 
Guzman said, “It’s a dangerous situation. 
The groups are literally fighting each other. 
It's enough to make you sick." Later, Chan- 
nel 11’s Tim Malloy declared in a live report, 
“This is as ugly as it gets. .. . It’s escalat- 
ing.’’ At his press conference last week, 
Dinkins said he ignored the television stories 
because “you can't always tell from a tele- 
vision story what to believe.” 

But Dinkins didn’t have to rely on tele- 
vision. A second stream of information came 
from Hasidic leaders. The report cites seven 
Jewish leaders who called City Hall and 
spoke to officials such as Assistant to the 
Mayor Herbert Block about the unfolding 
crisis. Block, according to the report, could 
not remember some of the calls, said of those 
he did recall that “the issue of the police not 
taking effective action was not raised,” then 
pointed out that ‘even when small incidents 
occur, the Hasidic leaders are always de- 
manding increased police protection.” 

So the sensationalistic television coverage 
couldn’t be trusted, and neither could the 
overexcitable Hasidic leaders. But the may- 
or’s longtime friend and advisor Howard 
Rubenstein, who had received many calls 
from people in Crown Heights, telephoned 
Dinkins overnight Tuesday to say the police 
had not halted the violence. Dinkins told in- 
vestigators he couldn’t remember the call, 
but added, “If Howard Rubenstein said he 
called, he did.” 

The logs of the Police Desk at City Hall, 
which has the responsibility for informing 
mayoral officials of emergencies, contain en- 
tries Tuesday night noting confrontations 
between blacks and Jews, injuries suffered 
by civilians and police, overturned police 
cars, and shot police officers. According to 
the logs, the desk officer notified the may- 
or’s top aides. Dinkins could not recall being 
told of the logs. He told investigators that 
since the police already knew about the inci- 
dents described in the logs, “it was... un- 
clear to him what he was expected to have 
done with such information.” 

Finally, two mayoral aides were in Crown 
Heights throughout the riot, acting as the 
“eyes and ears” for City Hall. One of them, 
Robert Brennan, was knocked unconscious 
Tuesday night when hit with a brick. Recov- 
ering, he called Bill Lynch with a detailed 
account of police inaction. Lynch says he 
does not remember the call. 

“I talked to dozens of people," Lynch said 
last week. You try to synthesize the infor- 
mation. I don’t remember anybody [before 
Wednesday] saying things were out of con- 
trol." When I pointed out to Lynch that the 
Daily News had quoted him saying Tuesday 
night that things were “out of control,” he 
said, "I didn’t mean in terms of violence but 
that I couldn't get at the root of the prob- 
lem, what was causing it." 
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The memory lapses by Lynch and 
Dinkins—what they knew and when they 
knew it—coupled with the mayor’s lack of 
curiosity during the riot, are truly astound- 
ing. After all, it is the job of the mayor to 
make sure he knows what's going on in the 
city. “Did the mayor fulfill his responsibil- 
ities in managing the crisis in Crown 
Heights?” the report asks. ‘‘Did he make all 
efforts to know what the Police Department 
was doing, did he ask the tough, probing 
questions? . . . There is no evidence to indi- 
cate that the mayor was asking these ques- 
tions prior to ... Wednesday evening ... 
when the mayor [in visiting Crown Heights] 
experienced the actual level of tensions and 
hostility, and became, himself, a vic- 


This failure is so complete it’s as if 
Dinkins, until Wednesday, had been a denial, 
as if he hadn’t wanted to know what was 
happening. One explanation maybe that 
Dinkins, a career city bureaucrat, is so thor- 
oughly ingrained with government proce- 
dures that it never occurred to him to go 
outside official channels. Another expla- 
nation may be that Dinkins, whose cour- 
teous demeanor masks a racial bitterness oc- 
casionally glimpsed in remarks about “slave 
ships" and “sitting in the back of the bus," 
felt that the expression of black rage was, up 
to a point, justified. At the same time, as 
with virtually every other racial incident 
during his administration, it seems clear he 
was fearful of alienating his black base, and 
wanted, until his personal experience of the 
danger made it impossible, to avoid siding 
with the whites in a race riot. 

In Dinkins’ favor, it must be noted that 
Crown Heights was not Los Angeles. “Only 
two people died,” says his supporter Hazel 
Dukes of the NAACP. "You have to give him 
credit for that.” Furthermore, as Dinkins 
emphasized in his press conference last 
week, his indecisiveness lasted only 24 (or, at 
the most, 36) hours, from Tuesday night, 
when the rioting really broke out, until 
Thursday morning, when he issued orders for 
the police to take any steps necessary to end 
the violence. 

Even so, those will probably prove to be 
the most crucial hours in Dinkins's political 
life. A number of political analysts sug- 
gested the impact of the report on the may- 
oral race would be minimal, since most New 
Yorkers had already made up their minds 
about the mayor’s performance. That is dif- 
ficult to believe. Until the report’s release, 
Rudolph Giuliani had failed to offer a truly 
persuasive reason Dinkins should be turned 
out of office. Now Dinkins will have to con- 
vince voters that he should be re-elected. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, December 3, 1992. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. BARR, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR, ATTORNEY GENERAL: On October 
30, 1992, you announced in the wake of the 
state trial jury acquittal of Lemerick Nel- 
son, that the Justice Department would con- 
duct an inquiry into the murder of Yaakov 
Rosenbaum, who was killed during the un- 
rest in Crown Heights in August 1991. I un- 
derstand the investigation is being con- 
ducted jointly by your Department's Civil 
Rights Division and the U.S. Attorney in the 
Eastern District. 

I commend you for commencing this inves- 
tigation. I called for such an investigation 
last year, as did Brooklyn District Attorney 
Charles J. Hynes, and others. As you know, 
New York City Mayor David Dinkins has 
said he welcomes the inquiry. 
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I am interested to learn of the scope and 
depth of your investigation. Without divulg- 
ing the details of your ongoing inquiry, 
could you provide me with a general descrip- 
tion of its parameters? This matter is of the 
greatest importance to New Yorkers who are 
relying on you to see that justice is served. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, DC, December 22, 1992. 
Hon. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MOYNIHAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your recent letter to Attorney 
General Barr concerning the killing of 
Yankel Rosenbaum and the August, 1991 riot- 
ing in Crown Heights, New York. As you note 
in your letter, the Civil Rights Division, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and the 
United States Attorney's Office for the East- 
ern District of New York are now proceeding 
with a federal inquiry into the killing of 
Yankel Rosenbaum. 

You may be assured that all evidence re- 
lated to the attack on Mr. Rosenbaum, and 
the surrounding circumstances, will be eval- 
uated in the course of the investigation. 
Please be advised, however, that federal civil 
rights laws address only acts taken inten- 
tionally to deny specific victims of certain 
civil rights established by federal law. This 
Department will take all appropriate action 
in the investigation and prosecution of this 
matter in light of the evidence and the appli- 
cable law. 

If you have questions regarding this or any 
other matter, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact this office. 

Sincerely, 
W. LEE RAWLS, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington DC, January 15, 1993. 
MARY JO WHITE, 
Acting United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York, Brooklyn, NY. 

DEAR MARY JO: I have been following de- 
velopments in this ongoing investigation 
which is being conducted by your office and 
the Civil Rights Division, and have discussed 
this matter * * *. 

I would like to emphasize that this matter 
should be vigorously pursued, and that your 
investigation is not necessarily limited to 
the killing of Yankel Rosenbaum. Rather, 
you should follow the evidence wherever it 
leads, including any evidence that the com- 
munity was deprived of its right for discrimi- 
natory reasons. 

Thank you for all of your hard work on 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. BARR, 
Attorney General. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, May 12, 1993. 
Hon. JANET RENO, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR GENERAL RENO: Since assuming of- 
fice you have had a great many things to do. 
However, I hope that you have found time to 
turn your attention to the Crown Heights in- 
vestigation. You undoubtedly saw the edi- 
torial in the April 26th New York Times en- 
titled ‘Justice for Yankel Rosenbaum." 
However, I'm enclosing a copy in case you 
have not. 

You may also be aware that on January 15, 
1993, then Attorney General William T. Barr 
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wrote acting Eastern District U.S. Attorney 
Mary Jo White as follows: 

“I would like to emphasize that this mat- 
ter should be vigorously pursued, and that 
your investigation is not necessarily limited 
to the killing of Yaakov Rosenbaum. Rather, 
you should follow the evidence wherever it 
leads, including any evidence that the com- 
munity was deprived of its rights for dis- 
criminatory reasons.” 

I believe that the policy expressed in Mr. 
Barr’s letter is the right one. I first called 
for such an investigation in September of 
1991 and have reiterated my concerns on sev- 
eral occasions. Indeed, prior to Mr. Barr’s 
letter on January 10, 1993, I said in a speech 
to the Jewish Community Council of Wash- 
ington Heights and Inwood: 

“We need to know what happened during 
those three days and nights in Crown 
Heights and in the subsequent efforts to ap- 
prehend and prosecute those responsible for 
criminal acts. The issue before us is not 
whether Jews and Blacks will live in har- 
mony in Crown Heights—the vast majority 
always have and will always continue to do 
so. 
“The issue is even greater than the ques- 
tions of who killed Yaakov Rosenbaum or 
who participated in acts of violence against 
persons or property. Rather the issue before 
us is whether the citizens of New York—all 
the citizens of New York—can expect justice 
and fairness from every level of govern- 
ment,” 

This. is a matter of surpassing importance 
to New York. Would you please let me know 
if the position outlined in Mr. Barr's letter is 
still the Department's policy? I would also 
appreciate knowing what resources the De- 
partment is devoting to the investigation. 

Respectfully, 
DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, DC, June 16, 1993. 
Hon. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MOYNIHAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your recent letter to Attorney 
General Reno regarding the killing of Yanbel 
Rosenbaum in Crown Heights, Brooklyn. 

As you know, on October 30, 1992, following 
the state court acquittal of Lemrick Nelson, 
then Attorney General William Barr an- 
nounced that the Civil Rights Division and 
the United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of New York would jointly inves- 
tigate the killing of Yanbel Rosenbaum. 
Since then, the Department has been en- 
gaged in an active Investigation into the 
killing as well as other possible federal 
crimes that may have occurred in connection 
with the unrest in Crown Heights in 1991. 

I have looked into the matter personally, 
and I am persuaded that the Department has 
treated this case seriously and has inves- 
tigated it thoroughly. Several lawyers from 
both the U.S. Attorney’s office in New York 
and from the Civil Rights Division of the De- 
partment are involved in the case, as well as 
the FBI. It is not the policy of the Justice 
Department to divulge the exact numbers of 
FBI agents investigating specific matters, 
but I am convinced that sufficient resources 
have been made available to adequately col- 
lect the evidence. 

It is important to recognize, however, that 
the federal civil rights statutes utilized to 
prosecute hate crimes are limited in applica- 
tion. Murder, assault, destruction of prop- 
erty, and other violent crimes do not by 
themselves violate federal civil rights laws. 
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There must also be evidence that the vio- 
lence was motivated by the defendant's ra- 
cial or religious animus, and also that the 
defendant intended to interfere with a vic- 
tim’s exercise of a federal right or privilege. 

Within the next few weeks, the Depart- 
ment hopes to have a final resolution regard- 
ing the Rosenbaum matter, although that 
could change. We believe you would agree 
that it is prudent to allow sufficient time for 
the new U.S. Attorney, who will be on board 
soon, to review the case. 

As you probably know from press accounts, 
Department lawyers still haven't been given 
access to other Jewish victims of violence 
during the relevant period, and thus are un- 
able to complete their investigation. Any- 
thing you can do to move that request along 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you for expressing your interest in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. TURNER, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). The Senator from North 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair for 
recognizing me. 

Mr. President, before sending to the 
desk the first of two amendments and 
asking them to be stated by the clerk, 
I propose to read a letter from a Ra- 
leigh, NC, resident, Mr. J.W. Sisson, Jr. 
I do not know Mr. Sisson, but I am im- 
pressed with his letter. His letter was 
dated September 22 and arrived in our 
office yesterday. 

All statements in Mr. Sisson’s letter 
have been checked carefully and found 
to be accurate. I shall read the body of 
Mr. Sisson’s letter slowly so that Sen- 
ators and/or their staff representatives 
may understand the purpose of the 
amendment that I shall offer shortly. 
And I am going to ask that all of it, in- 
cluding the heading, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

It says: 

DEAR SENATOR HELMS: The old saying 
“crime doesn’t pay” is no longer true and I 
hope you will do all you can to reverse this 
trend. On September 21, 1993, the News Ob- 
server in Raleigh carried a headline on page 
3A which read “Insane Killer's Federal 
Checks Challenged." The article reports on 
Michael Charles Hayes who is incarcerated 
for killing 4 people in North Carolina. Mr. 
Hayes receives $536 a month from Social Se- 
curity while he is incarcerated because he is 
“Disabled” by reason of insanity. 

While incarcerated in Dorthea Dix Hospital 
he has purchased a motorcycle, two leather 
jackets worth $300 apiece, a wardrobe of 40 
knit shirts and television sets and VCR’s. 
The irony is that he became disabled because 
a jury found him insane. 

Come on now. Here is a loophole that 
should be immediately stopped. If nothing 
else, the deficit would be reduced by $536 a 
month. The Social Security is quoted as say- 
ing they don’t know how much is spent in 
disability to those incarcerated and under 
State care. They estimate $48 million every 
5 years could be saved on such payments. 
What makes it worse is that there is no com- 
pensation for the victims’ families, although 
the paper says a civil suit was filed against 
Mr. Hayes and that is what brought his 
spending habits to the attention of the press. 
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Please do what you can to: 1. Stop Mr. 
Hayes’ payments. 2. Close the deficit spend- 
ing by removing disability pay for all who 
are criminally insane and incarcerated. 

Thank you for listening. Above all, we 
must reduce this deficit spending. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. SISSON, Jr. 
AMENDMENT NO. 976 
(Purpose: To amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act to prohibit the payment of ben- 
efits to individuals confined to public in- 
stitutions pursuant to court order based on 

a verdict that the individual is not guilty 

of a criminal offense by reason of insanity 

or similar finding) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
going to discuss this further, but for 
the moment I ask unanimous consent 
that I be able to send this amendment 
to the desk and lay the amendment 
aside very temporarily while I call upa 
second amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, I wish to get this in an orderly 
procedure. We have the D’Amato 
amendment pending. The Senator from 
North Carolina wants to lay that and 
all amendments aside. 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. HARKIN. Lay all those aside to 
offer this amendment, to offer two 
amendments in order. 

Mr. HELMS. That is correct, because 
of the unanimous-consent request 
granted last night. I wish to be abso- 
lutely protected. I know the Senator 
will protect me, but this is sort of a 
minor protest against such unanimous- 
consent agreements. So I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
976. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end add the following: 


“SEC. . RESTRICTION ON PAYMENT OF BENE- 
FITS TO INDIVIDUALS CONFINED BY 
COURT ORDER TO PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS PURSUANT TO VERDICTS OF 
NOT GUILTY BY REASON OF INSAN- 
ITY OR OTHER MENTAL DISORDER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 202(x)(1) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 402(x)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after ‘‘(1)"’, and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, no monthly benefits shall be 
paid under this section or under section 223 
to any individual for any month during 
which such individual is confined in any pub- 
lic institution by a court order pursuant to a 
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verdict that the individual is guilty, but in- 
Sane or not guilty of an offense by reason of 
insanity (or by reason of a similar finding, 
such as a mental disease, a mental defect, or 
mental incompetence).’’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The heading for Section 202(x) of such 
act is amended by inserting ‘‘and Certain 
Other Inmates of Public Institutions” after 
“Prisoners”. 

(2) Section 202(x)(3), is amended by striking 
“any individual” and all that follows and in- 
serting “any individual confined as described 
in paragraph (1) if the jail, prison, penal in- 
stitution, correctional facility, or other pub- 
lic institution to which such individual is so 
confined is under the jurisdiction of such 
agency and the Secretary requires such in- 
formation to carry out the provisions of this 
section.”’. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by this 
section shall apply with respect to benefits 
for months commencing 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING PAYMENTS TO 
INSTITUTIONS.—The amendment made by sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to any payment 
with respect to any individual, if, as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, such pay- 
ment is made directly to the public institu- 
tion to compensate such institution for the 
expense of institutionalizing such individual. 

AMENDMENT NO. 977 
(Purpose: To prevent States from misusing 
Federal Medicaid funds) 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this amend- 
ment be very temporarily laid aside so 
that I may call up the second amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HARKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, will the Senator please restate 
his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HELMS. I asked that the pending 
amendment now be laid aside tempo- 
rarily, very temporarily, so that I can 
call up the second amendment, and 
then I am going to lay that aside and 
go back to the first amendment. I want 
to abide by this unanimous consent re- 
quest of last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
977 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. . None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act for the Medicaid Dispropor- 
tionate Share Hospital payment program 
may be disbursed to a state until the Gov- 
ernor of such state certifies to the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services that such 
funds shall be expended solely for providing 
medical assistance under Medicaid: Provided 
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further, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that any health care reform legislation en- 
acted by Congress should modify or elimi- 
nate the Medicaid Disproportionate Share 
Hospital payment program, because states 
are currently abusing the program by spend- 
ing Federal matching funds for purposes un- 
related to Medicaid.”’. 

Mr. HELMS. Now, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the second 
amendment be laid aside and we make 
my first amendment the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair, and I 
thank the managers of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 976 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we re- 
ceived protests from several other citi- 
zens who are understandably indignant 
about this abuse of Social Security 
funds. Here is the case of a man who 
deliberately killed four people in North 
Carolina. The court ordered that he be 
locked up in a mental institution, Dor- 
othea Dix Hospital in Raleigh. This 
man, Michael Charles Hayes, as some- 
one has commented, may be crazy but 
he is crazy like a fox. He has managed 
to demand and receive Social Security 
checks every month in the amount of 
$536. 


Mr. Hayes claims that he is disabled. 
Furthermore, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration estimates that similar 
payments, totaling $48 million every 5 
years, are being paid to others in simi- 
lar circumstances. Meanwhile Michael 
Charles Hayes, the man who killed four 
people, is having a ball. Already, ac- 
cording to various accounts that have 
been confirmed as accurate, Hayes has 
bought himself a motorcycle, two $300 
leather jackets, 40 knit sports shirts, 
and various other items such as tele- 
vision sets and VCR’s. 

What about the families of the four 
innocent people whom Hayes shot and 
killed at random? What do they re- 
ceive, Mr. President? Not a farthing, 
not a penny. 

Mr. President, to this day this killer 
is collecting $536 every month from So- 
cial Security. The father of one of the 
four innocent victims killed at random 
by Hayes protested that Hayes is living 
in hog heaven at the mental institu- 
tion, Dorothea Dix Hospital in Raleigh. 
This distraught father of one of the 
four victims testified before a House 
subcommittee last week. He said the 
inventory of Hayes’ personal property 
filled 9 pages with 20 items on each 
sheet. The mental hospital was forced 
to provide Hayes with additional stor- 
age space for all of his purchases. 

This father of the victim, Mr. Nichol- 
son, testified that Hayes has four jack- 
ets and two full-length leather coats 
purchased with his Social Security 
benefit checks. He has two television 
sets, two VCR’s, an elaborate stereo 
system, a microwave oven, and walkie- 
talkies with which he and his 
girlfriend, who is a fellow patient, have 
communicated during the day. 
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Mr. President, this strange travesty 
has happened all across the Nation. In 
New Jersey, for example, a man named 
Herbert Olsen tried to kill his parents. 
He was found to be insane, and he col- 
lected $8,646 in retroactive disability 
payments plus $678 a month Social Se- 
curity. Mr. Olsen escaped and went to 
New York to buy drugs using the very 
money he received from Social Secu- 
rity. 

Just late yesterday I ran across the 
story of a lady named Susan Donnelly 
who testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee last week. I will not 
read it all, but I will put it in the 
RECORD in its entirety. 

Susan Donnelly says: 

Two years ago my life, as I knew it, was 
maliciously destroyed. I was managing a pro- 
fessional fire and water damage restoration 
company. An employee who had worked for 
the company for about 2% years attacked me 
with a baseball bat following a disagreement 
about the day’s work schedule and severely 
damaged my head. 

My jaw was broken in three places. The 
right side of my face was shattered into too 
many pieces to allow use of the bones for re- 
construction. A bone fragment was driven up 
into my eye socket. My right elbow was bro- 
ken. Thirty-two stitches were required to 
sew up the back of my head. Several teeth 
were pushed up into my head. There is a 
large amount of nerve damage to the right 
side of my face. I suffered damage to my 
hearing and must now wear hearing aids in 
both ears. That is some of what happened to 
me. 


Later on she says: 

The State of Maryland found my attacker 
guilty of attempted murder and other 
charges but not criminally responsible. He 
was sent to Maryland’s Clifton T. Perkins 
State Hospital. Im back at work so my 
State tax dollars pay for his medical treat- 
ment and his board and room. Now I discover 
that my Federal tax dollars reward him with 
Social Security disability payments after he 
tried to kill me. I’m the victim and in addi- 
tion to my physical and emotional problems 
must cope with reduced income while he has 
no regular bills to pay and can bank the So- 
cial Security payments. That is out- 
rageous. * * * Where is the justice in what 
has happened to me? * * * 

I ask unanimous consent that all of 
her statement before the House Ways 
and Means Committee be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
abuse has been described to me by 
many people as incredible. This amend- 


. ment will save the taxpayers untold 


amounts of money, at least $10 million 
a year—maybe more than that because 
how many such cases there are I do not 
know, and Social Security says it does 
not know. 

Over in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. President, Congressman JACOBS 
has introduced legislation to stop dis- 


ability payments to an individual 


whom a court has found to be innocent 
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by reason of insanity. My amendment, 
obviously, is similar to Congressman 
JACOBS’ bill. 

As Congressman JACOBS correctly at- 
tests, Social Security disability is in- 
tended “to provide food and shelter for 
the disabled.” But if a person is in a 
mental institution, he or she is already 
receiving food and shelter and should 
not be allowed to double dip into the 
taxpayers’ pocket. 

This is not a novel concept—speaking 
of the pending amendment. It should be 
made clear that the law, Mr. President, 
already forbids such payments to 
criminals who are in prison. This 
amendment merely expands the con- 
cept of the current law to individuals 
who have been declared to be insane 
and locked up in mental institutions. 

I contend and am prepared to justify 
that this amendment is just plain com- 
mon sense. It will rectify an obvious 
injustice, and it will save the taxpayers 
a great deal of money. 

Mr. President, if anybody wants to 
comment on this amendment now, I 
shall yield the floor. Otherwise, I will 
be glad to discuss the other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARKIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I looked 
over the amendment. We are checking 
with Senator MOYNIHAN, who is chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. He 
seems to think it is a good amendment. 
Quite frankly, it just shows you how 
you try to plug one hole and another 
one opens up. We tried to plug this 
prisoner—I remember being involved in 
that debate several years ago. I do not 
know whether I was in the Senate or 
the House at the time when we discov- 
ered that prisoners were getting Social 
Security payments, which everyone 
thought was crazy at the time. So we 
plugged that loophole by saying that 
prisoners could not get Social Security 
payments. 

I guess it never occurred to people at 
the time that this is another avenue 
where individuals could get Social Se- 
curity payments who were found to be 
not guilty by reason of insanity—of 
course, insanity is a disability—and 
then to apply for disability benefits 
while that person was not a prisoner as 
such in a jail or a prison, but, I guess, 
kept in an institution for the mentally 
insane. I guess that is the situation 
here with this person. It is interesting 
that that loophole continued to exist. 

I think it is a good amendment. I un- 
derstand from the—I was reading the 
amendment. Sometimes you cannot 
tell by reading it. But I was reading 
the summary of the amendment that I 
think the Senator put out. This is one 
question that I had, that it grand- 
fathers the situations where the pay- 
ment is going to the institution to de- 
fray their costs instead of going to the 
patient, that these existing arrange- 
ments be allowed to continue. 
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Does the Senator know? In other 
words, does Social Security make pay- 
ments sometimes to institutions? 

Mr. HELMS. Absolutely. The Senator 
is correct. That situation would be 
grandfathered. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am not sure I would 
even be in favor of that. Why should we 
say they should continue to go to the 
institutions? I do not understand that. 
How does the institution qualify for a 
Social Security payment? 

Mr. HELMS. It was suggested to me 
that there might be some protest on 
the floor if we put it in. 

EXHIBIT 1 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1993. 

CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My 
name is Susan Donnelly. Two years ago my 
life, as I knew it, was maliciously destroyed. 
I was managing a professional fire and water 
damage restoration company. An employee 
who had worked for the company for about 
2% years, attacked me with a baseball bat 
following a disagreement about the day’s 
work schedule and severely damaged my 
head. 

My jaw was broken in 3 places. The right 
side of my face was shattered into too many 
pieces to allow use of the bones for recon- 
struction. A bone fragment was driven up 
into my eye socket. My right elbow was bro- 
ken. Thirty two stitches were required to 
sew up the back of my head. Several teeth 
were pushed up into my head. There is a 
large amount of nerve damage to the right 
side of my face. I suffered damage to my 
hearing and must now wear hearing aids in 
both ears. That is some of what happened to 
me, 

Returning to work has been very difficult 
for me. Following the attack, my self esteem 
was and still is very low. My self confidence, 
as well as my body, took a beating. It makes 
me constantly question whether or not I was 
doing my job as well as I thought, even 
though I know I was doing an excellent job. 
If someone questions me at work I mentally 
wince and have trouble dealing with it. So 
now giving out directions on the job is not 
easy. Second guessing myself is an everyday 
thing, even though a part of me knows I 
know my job inside and out. 

For a year and a half, I received work- 
man’s compensation. That money didn't 
come close to equalling my previous salary 
or allow me to pay all my bills. I lost my po- 
sition as a manager and it is doubtful that 
I'll ever get it back. The owner has told me 
this already, so future earnings are not going 
back to where they were before the beating. 

I also have mental and emotional prob- 
lems. My short term and long term memory 
are faulty. I have lost a lot of my former 
large vocabulary and English usage (my fa- 
ther helped me with this paper). I formerly 
was an excellent writer, receiving a civic 
award for an essay on a patriotic theme. I 
used to read a lot in my spare time but my 
attention span is very short now, so I find it 
difficult to read for any length of time. I 
have a great deal of difficulty with the 
thinking process, like resolving schedule 
conflicts, and figuring how to go from point 
A to point B. I frequently lose control over 
my emotions for no good reason. I get into a 
rage over nothing and get upset easily. 

The State of Maryland found my attacker 
guilty of attempted murder and other 
charges but not criminally responsible. He 
was sent to Maryland’s Clifton T. Perkins 
State Hospital. I'm back at work so my 
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State tax dollars pay for his medical treat- 
ment and his board and room. Now I discover 
that my federal tax dollars reward him with 
Social Security disability payments after he 
tried to kill me. I’m the victim and in addi- 
tion to my physical and emotional problems 
must cope with reduced income while he has 
no regular bills to pay and can bank the So- 
cial Security payments. That is outrageous!! 
I work hard, pay my taxes, vote and basi- 
cally try to live a decent life. Where is the 
justice in what has happened to me. Who is 
going to give me money to compensate for 
what has happened to me. Workman's Com- 
pensation paid my enormous medical bills 
and may eventually give me a few hundred 
dollars. This will not begin to compensate 
for the impact this attack had, and will con- 
tinue to have, on my life. I'm trying my best 
to get on with my life and then this Social 
Security fiasco slaps me in the face. 

I urge you to pass this bill, H.R. 979. Don’t 
tell everyone that crime really does pay!! 

Thank you. 

G. SUSAN DONNELLY. 

But I hear the Senator. I would be 
glad to modify the amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am curious as to how 
an institution qualifies for a Social Se- 
curity payment. I do not understand 
that. I should find out. 

Mr. HELMS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, but it does happen there are ar- 
rangements between the institutions 
and the families of the patient. I was 
trying to get to the heart of the matter 
with my amendment. I will be glad to 
modify the amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Let me find out from 
some of these experts around here. 

I also want to make it clear, and I 
want to be clear from the Senator, that 
if a person is disabled by reason of in- 
sanity and is in an institution, that 
this would not prohibit Social Security 
disability payments to that person, as 
long as that person was not convicted 
of a felony. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is correct, 
although a conviction for the felony it- 
self is unnecessary. There must be a 
verdict that the person is not guilty by 
reason of insanity or guilty, but in- 
sane. 

Mr. HARKIN. That is good, because I 
think that conforms with the Ameri- 
cans With Disabilities Act then. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the 
amendment. I think it is a good one. 
But I want to find out about this other 
aspect. Let us go on to the second 
amendment, and I will find out about 
this first one. 

AMENDMENT NO. 977 

Mr. HELMS. I presume the managers 
of the bill have copies of the second 
amendment. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
equally clear and, I think, forthright. 
My feeling is that the time has come to 
say “no” to a lot of States that are 
abusing the Medicaid Disproportionate 
Share Hospital Payment Program. 
Maybe a lot of Senators do not know 
about this program. And I did not know 
about it until I started looking into 
this. I really did not understand how it 
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works. I did not understand how the 
various States were abusing the pro- 
gram. So let me do the best I can to 
convey my understanding of the situa- 
tion, 

Medicaid is a joint Federal-State en- 
titlement program that pays for medi- 
cal services for low income citizens. 
The program is administered by the in- 
dividual States according to each 
State’s so-called State medical assist- 
ance plan which describes that State’s 
basic eligibility, coverage, reimburse- 
ment, and administrative policies. Of 
course, the Federal Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration [HCFA] must 
give its final approval to each State’s 
medical assistance plan. 

Now generally speaking—and this is 
a mouthful—the Medicaid Program in 
each State pays claims for ‘‘medically 
necessary covered services rendered by 
qualified providers to eligible bene- 
ficiaries.”’ 

Medicaid services and administrative 
costs are financed jointly by the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. The 
Federal share of a State’s payments for 
services is calculated annually based 
on a formula designed to give a higher 
Federal matching rate to poorer 
States. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment always pays at least 50 percent— 
and for really poor States—up to 83 
percent of a State’s total Medicaid 
costs. In 1992, the total Federal share 
of Medicaid payments was estimated to 
be 57 percent. This year, the Federal 
Government will spend $80 billion on 
the Medicaid Program, making it the 
fourth-largest item in the U.S. budget. 

Predictably, whenever this huge an 
amount of money is thrown around, 
someone somewhere is going to find a 
way to abuse the system—which is ex- 
actly what most States started to doa 
number of years back. 

It is necessary to get into some de- 
tail here, so please bear with me. Using 
a mechanism known as intergovern- 
mental transfers, dozens of States have 
cooked the books to make it appear 
that they actually raised money to 
qualify for Federal matching Medicaid 
dollars when in fact they have not. For 
example, to receive greater Federal 
matching funds, States have either col- 
lected hospital donations or raised 
taxes on hospitals and other health 
care providers. The effect of this little 
gimmick is to make it look like the 
States has spent more on Medicaid 
than it in fact has. And of course this 
expense padding is done for the express 
purpose of increasing the amount of 
money the Federal Government has to 
match. 

Mr. President, by late 1991, 34 States 
had in place—or had plans for—a hos- 
pital donation program of hospital spe- 
cific tax. To put a halt to these she- 
nanigans, Congress passed the Medicaid 
Voluntary Contribution and Provider- 
Specific Tax Amendments of 1991 (Pub- 
lic Law 102-234). 
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Unfortunately, that law still left 
open a huge loophole. How does this 
loophole work? Here is how: In one of 
the Medicaid programs known as Dis- 
proportionate Share Hospital [DSH] 
Program, the Federal Government 
gives States matching funds as an in- 
centive to develop programs that serve 
a larger number or disproportionate 
share of poor patients. States have 
used this so-called incentive program 
to inflate the Medicaid expenses the 
Federal Government has to match. The 
States have then used their artificially 
inflated Medicaid windfalls from the 
Federal Government for non-Medicaid 
purposes, such as balancing State 
budgets or pet projects such as con- 
structing States office buildings. 

Mr. President, I must acknowledge 
that North Carolina is one of the 
States planning to use this loophole. 
This past February, HCFA, the Federal 
agency, approved North Carolina’s 
Medical Assistance Plan which will 
allow four of North Carolina’s so-called 
disproportionate share hospitals for 
the mentally ill to transfer $100 million 
per year in expenses to the State Med- 
icaid Program. This arbitrary account- 
ing transfer allows North Carolina to 
qualify for approximately $200 million 
in additional Federal Medicaid match- 
ing funds. 

Once this Federal money has been re- 
ceived, North Carolina intends to place 
the $200 million in the accounts of the 
State mental hospitals. But once North 
Carolina does that it is then free to de- 
clare that $200 million as a surplus in 
the mental hospital account which— 
under Federal law—can then be tapped 
by the State to use however it sees fit. 

Several media reports from my State 
confirm that North Carolina plans to 
use this Federal windfall for State con- 
struction projects and numerous other 
projects having nothing to do with pro- 
viding health care to the poor. 

However, North Carolina is not cor- 
nering the market on Medicaid fraud. 
Tve read other news articles stating 
that this type of abuse is occurring in 
Michigan, California, New Hampshire, 
and Texas, just to name a few. 

Last year alone, the 34 States I men- 
tioned earlier reportedly received $10 
billion in additional Medicaid money 
as a result of this loophole. In 1993, 
Federal allotments for so-called dis- 
proportionate share hospitals alone 
total $16.5 billion. 

Mr. President, what I want to know 
is how much of the total DSH funds, 
$16.5 billion, will actually be spent on 
hospitals that truly serve a dispropor- 
tionate share of poor or disabled pa- 
tients. 

Mr. President, Senators may ask 
what harm results from such abuse. 
The answer is simple—the Federal defi- 
cit skyrockets. In an era when every- 
one is supposedly concerned about the 
Federal deficit, it is mind-boggling 
that Congress is allowing this abuse to 
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continue. As everyone knows, certainly 
Mr. Clinton, Medicaid has become the 
major culprit in the ever-increasing 
Federal deficit. But is such astronom- 
ical growth in the deficit surprising 
when one considers that Medicaid 
spending between fiscal years 1989 and 
1992 doubled; and it is projected almost 
to double gain by fiscal year 1997. 

This year, combined Federal and 
State Medicaid spending for the poor 
and disabled will reach an estimated 
$147.8 billion, just $8 billion less than 
what is spend on Medicare for the el- 
derly. And by 1997, Medicaid spending 
alone is expected to grow to an as- 
tounding $221 billion. We must not per- 
mit $1 of this money to go for purposes 
other than those Congress intends. 

For the good of all Americans, Con- 
gress must stop this abuse once and for 
all. If we do not, then as the saying 
goes, “the dead cat will lie on our door- 
step.” We, and no one else, should be 
held accountable by the voters if we 
allow this pillaging of the Federal 
Treasury to continue. 

This amendment now pending seeks 
to assure that whatever health care 
plan Congress eventually enacts will 
automatically eliminate the current 
DSH Program, the Medicaid Dispropor- 
tionate Share Hospital Payment Pro- 
gram. That is a mouthful. 

This will put an end to the abuse that 
so many States have creatively learned 
to do by diverting these funds for other 
purposes not related to medical care 
for the poor and disabled, except a de- 
sire to have a little bit more money in 
the State coffers—free money from 
Washington. 

Any health care legislation enacted 
by Congress must develop an alter- 
native payment system so that the 
poor and disabled can and will continue 
to receive the medical funds they need. 
I want to make that clear. 

In addition, this amendment would 
require the Governor of each State re- 
ceiving DSH payments in fiscal year 
1994 to certify to the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services that Fed- 
eral funds will in fact be used for Med- 
icaid purposes, not for anything else. 
States should not play ‘“footsy’’ with 
the Federal dollars designated for Med- 
icaid purposes. 

This amendment should not be con- 
troversial, since both the Clinton ad- 
ministration and Senator CHAFEE’s 
group advocate health care reform pro- 
posals to eliminate precisely this 
wasteful program altogether, 

So, Mr. President, no matter how 
many different views there may be in 
the Senate on health care reform, all 
Senators’ views will be represented and 
are likely to agree that this blatant 
abuse of Medicaid funding must stop. It 
is a ripoff of the taxpayers. 

States have used the Disproportion- 
ate Share Hospital Payment Program 
to siphon off billions of dollars from 
the Federal Government for uses other 
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than Medicaid. They were getting by 
with it and still are. In 1993 alone, the 
DSH Program cost the American tax- 
payers $16.5 billion. Just like a ship 
passing in the night, poor Mr. Tax- 
payer out there will be soaked for $16.5 
billion and he did not even know any- 
thing about it. They even had a Sen- 
ator from North Carolina who did not 
know anything about it; I confess. In 
essence, States have attempted to 
solve their own budget deficits by abus- 
ing Medicaid funds, thereby obviously 
enlarging the Federal deficit. 

Every time Congress attempts to 
close the loophole, the States find a 
new one. So, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a State-by-State 
breakdown of 1993 DSH payments be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, so as not 
to take up too much of the Senate’s 
time, I further ask unanimous consent 
that a number of news articles describ- 
ing specific abuses of this program be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the budg- 
et reconciliation bill attempted to 
solve this problem. Thanks to the ef- 
forts of Congressman MCMILLAN of 
North Carolina, Congress took a giant 
step in the right direction. 

But despite this improvement, the 
sad fact is that States are still abusing 
the current DSH Payment Program. I 
have reached a conclusion, as have ex- 
perts in the field, that the only way to 
prevent the States from abusing the 
program is to eliminate it altogether. 
As I have said already, this is exactly 
what both the President and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island and his fellow 
Senators have proposed to do in their 
health care reform plans. 

Whatever health care reform pro- 
gram Congress enacts must eliminate 
this widely abused program and de- 
velop a new payment program ensuring 
that Federal Medicaid dollars are in 
fact spent on the poor and disabled and 
not for.some other purpose. 

So, in summary, this amendment 
will, one, put the Senate on record that 
this abuse of the taxpayers’ money will 
be eliminated as part of the health care 
reform; two, give the States fair warn- 
ing that this program will be elimi- 
nated and that these States should 
make other arrangements in their fu- 
ture budgets; and three, require that 
the Governor of each State receiving 
Federal funds under the DHS Program 
shall certify to the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services that such funds 
are being spent solely for the purpose 
of providing medical assistance under 
Medicaid. 
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I think that is a good deal for every- 
body except those in State government 
who would like for Uncle Sugar in 
Washington, DC, to give him a billion 
or so dollars to help him with his budg- 
etary problems back home. We are not 
in that business, and it is a hoax the 
way the DHS payment program is 
being operated, 

I urge adoption of this amendment in 
the name of common sense. 

I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERV- 

ICES—HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRA- 

TION 

RIN: 0938-AG11. 

Medicaid Program; Limitations on Aggre- 
gate Payments to Disproportionate Share 
Hospitals: Fiscal Year 1993. 

Agency: Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration (HCFA), HHS. 

Action: Notice. 

Summary: This notice announces the “pre- 
liminary” national aggregate Federal fiscal 
year 1993 limit on, and individual State al- 
lotments for, Medicaid payments made to 
hospitals that serve a disproportionate num- 
ber of Medicaid recipients and low-income 
patients with special needs. We are publish- 
ing this notice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 1923(f)(1)(C) of the Social Se- 
curity Act. That section requires the Sec- 
retary, at the beginning of each Federal fis- 
cal year (beginning with Federal fiscal year 
1993), to estimate and publish in the Federal 
Register the national payment limit, and 
each State’s allotment within that national 
limit, for disproportionate share hospital 
(DSH) payments for which Federal financial 
participation (FFP) will be available under 
Medicaid. 


PRELIMINARY FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 1993 DISPROPOR- 
TIONATE SHARE HOSPITAL [DHS}—ALLOTMENTS UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 102-234 
{Amounts are State and Federal shares, dollar amounts in thousands} 
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PRELIMINARY FEDERAL FISCAL YEAR 1993 DISPROPOR- 
TIONATE SHARE HOSPITAL [DHS}—ALLOTMENTS UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 102-234—Continued 
[Amounts are State and Federal shares, dollar amounts in thousands} 


Growth P High (H) 
Base allot- amounts ere, or low 
State ments for for low State osH © OSH 
ail States Ava allotment 
A 8 c 0 E 
17.312 L 
i 987.407 H 
338 40.338 L 
. NA 422.661 H 
440.944 NA 440.944 H 
1,513.029 NA 1513.029 H 
7.463 7.463 L 
22.683 22,683 L 
104.565 104.565 L 
230.929 230.929 L 
66.365 66.365 L 
8.020 8.020 L 
1,000 1.000 L 
16.531.576 pannon 16,531.576 


Note.—-NA—Not applicable. Col, A—Name of State. Col. B—The State's 
base DSH allotment. This is an amount that is the greater of the State's 
Federal fiscal year 1992 allowable DSH expenditures Sariah to Federal 
er anen ie ea 
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EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1993) 
HOUSE PANEL VOTES TO CLOSE MEDICAID 
LOOPHOLES 
(By Dan Morgan) 

A House subcommittee voted yesterday to 
close loopholes in the Medicaid program, a 
move that could deprive the states of some 
$2.5 billion in federal grants in the next five 


years. 

The health subcommittee of the Energy 
and Commerce Committee acted after wide- 
spread reports that many states have used fi- 
nancial gimmicks to generate additional fed- 
eral Medicaid matching grants. The effect of 
the devices is to shift more of the cost of the 
joint state-federal program to Washington. 

However, in a sign of the state’s power, a 
tougher measure that had been circulated 
last week was withdrawn for lack of support 
before it was included in a broader package 
of deficit-reduction measures. 

The overall package, which would make 
savings of $36.7 billion in the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs over the next five years, 
was approved on a voice vote. 

Subcommittee Chairman Henry A. Wax- 
man (D-Calif.) called the loophole an 
“abuse” that "undermines the integrity of 
the [Medicaid] program." He said there was 
evidence that some states had diverted fed- 
eral Medicaid money *‘for purposes that have 
nothing to do with Medicaid, or even 
health." 

That view was seconded by Rep. J. Alex 
McMillan (R-N.C.), who called the loophole a 
“prostitution of the program.’ 

It involves the special bonus payments 
that states are required to make to hospitals 
serving heavy volumes of Medicaid or char- 
ity patients. The federal government reim- 
burses the states under a formula. 

Several years ago, many states began 
channeling hundreds of millions of dollars of 
these payments to hospitals. After capturing 
the federal matching grants, those states 
then often recovered most of their own 
money through taxes on the hospitals or do- 
nations from them. 

“We're finding that some of the institu- 
tions that have been designated have few if 
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any Medicaid participants,” Waxman told 
the subcommittee members. 

The modified provision approved yesterday 
still allows a hospital to receive the special 
payments if as little as 1 percent of its pa- 
tients are on Medicaid or have no insurance. 
But it will bar hospitals from using the bo- 
nuses to recover more than 100 percent of 
their costs of treating Medicaid and charity 
patients, a move that should reduce federal 
matching payments to the states. 

In another action, the subcommittee voted 
17 to 9 to require states to seek recovery of 
Medicaid costs from the estates of Medicaid 
recipients, after the death of their surviving 
husband or wife. A person’s home or family 
farm will be among the assets that can be at- 
tached by the government. 

In a possible harbinger of trouble ahead for 
health care reformers who favor controls on 
providers, a Waxman plan to limit profits on 
health maintenance organizations serving 
Medicaid patients never made it into the 
budget measure due to lack of support on the 
subcommittee. 


{From the Washington Post, Apr. 13, 1993] 
ARE CASH-STARVED STATES “LOOTING” 
MEDICAID COFFERS? 

(By Dan Morgan) 

The North Carolina State Capitol in Ra- 
leigh has reverberated this spring with a de- 
bate not heard often in the 1990s: how to 
spend a windfall. 

The sudden bounty didn’t come from a sur- 
plus of state revenue. It came from Federal 
coffers—$105 million in hand and another 
$410 million expected over the next two 
years—all derived from a loophole in Medic- 
aid law. 

To qualify for the federal funds, the state 
government only has to move money be- 
tween several state accounts. It doesn’t have 
to put any new money of its own into the 
state’s Medicaid program. And Medicaid law 
allows the state to use the federal money for 
pretty much any purpose it pleases. 

One option under consideration by Gov. 
Jim Hunt (D) is the construction of new 
state buildings. 

‘It’s comparable to a looting situation 
we've created and it's got to be corrected," 
U.S. Rep. Alex McMillan (R-N.C.) told the 
House Energy and Commerce Committee's 
health and environment panel in March. 

The “‘intergovernmental transfers” used by 
North Carolina to boost its federal Medicaid 
take are the most aggressive of a new batch 
of accounting gimmicks employed by finan- 
cially strapped states. They have become 
critical financing devices in California, 
Texas and Michigan. And Medicaid experts 
expect that they will spread rapidly to other 
states. 

To deficit watchdogs in Washington, that 
is a troubling sign. Just 17 months ago, in 
November 1991, Congress passed major Med- 
icaid legislation that phased out other ac- 
counting gimmicks. Now it seems that the 
legislation underestimated the inventiveness 
of the states. 

The federal government puts up between 
one and four dollars for every dollar a state 
spends on Medicaid, depending on a state’s 
wealth. To maximize the grants from Wash- 
ington, dozens of states strapped for reve- 
nues and unwilling to raise taxes have re- 
sorted to accounting techniques that make 
their contributions to Medicaid seem larger 
than they actually are. 

“The extent to which states are counting 
on using existing Medicaid rules to balance 
state budgets would be hard to overesti- 
mate," said a recent issue of State Budget & 
Tax News, a trade publication. 
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“By the end of the year, all but a dozen or 
so states will be in the camp of maximizing 
the federal reimbursement by using any de- 
vice they can find in the current law,” said 
Hal Hovey, the publication's editor and the 
former budget director of Ohio and Illinois. 

That could effect President Clinton's effort 
to control the deficit. Costs of Medicaid, 
which provides health care to 32 million 
poor, elderly or disabled Americans, has been 
growing by more than 20 percent a year since 
1990. And there are powerful political pres- 
sures on Clinton, a former governor, to grant 
waivers and wink at loopholes. In January, 
24 states in the National Governors Associa- 
tion jointly asked the administration to re- 
vise Medicaid regulations issued by the Bush 
administration. NGA representatives and 
their attorneys, who say the rules are far 
more restrictive than the 1991 legislation in- 
tended, have been negotiating with the ad- 
ministration. 

Meanwhile, governors and legislatures are 
maneuvering to keep federal funds flowing as 
they draft upcoming budgets. For example: 

New Hampshire, which used a now-closed 
loophole in 1991 and last year to capture 
$407.3 million in federal Medicaid payments 
beyond its normal grant, may still qualify 
for a $230 million windfall in the next two 
years. 

Under a plan approved by the New Hamp- 
shire House on April 1, the state would make 
Medicaid "payments to the state’s private 
hospitals, then recover most of that in the 
form of “room and meals” taxes that would 
qualify for federal Medicaid matching funds. 
The federal funds would be used to help cover 
a state deficit. 

In Pennsylvania officials are considering 
several new accounting techniques to maxi- 
mize federal Medicaid grants to the 1993-94 
budget now before the legislature. Comment- 
ing on the state budget proposal in Feb- 
ruary, the Harrisburg Patriot-News said: 
“Only a pliant federal government that ap- 
parently is prepared to open its empty treas- 
ury to cover $520 million of the state’s Med- 
icaid costs prevented what might otherwise 
have been draconian cuts or higher taxes” in 
the governor's budget submission. 

But the technique that most worries defi- 
cit hawks in Washington involves transfer- 
ring funds from one state agency to another 
to capture federal matching payments. 

This is the method used in North Carolina. 
The loophole was left in the 1991 federal Med- 
icaid law after intense lobbying by Texas and 
other states, which saw it as a way to ease 
their Medicaid financing problems. 

North Carolina collects two federal dollars 
for every dollar it puts into the Medicaid 
program. Under a plan approved Feb. 15 by 
the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services’s Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration (HCFA), four state-run mental hos- 
pitals transfer about $100 million a year to 
the state Medicaid program. That counts as 
a state contribution to the Medicaid pro- 
gram, and qualifies North Carolina for about 
$200 million a year in federal matching 
funds. 

After the federal money has been received, 
all the money is shifted to the accounts of 
the state mental hospitals. There, the $200 
million in federal funds is considered to be a 
“surplus” that the state can use for any pur- 
pose. 

The loophole is so blatant that even some 
North Carolina politicians, mindful of the 
nation’s worsening budget deficit, have 
raised questions about it. 

In March, the Charlotte Observer quoted 
House Minority Leader David Balmer (R) as 
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saying, “The concept that states should 
completely pillage the federal treasury sim- 
ply because it’s there troubles me." 

But House Speaker Dan Blue (D) said, “If 
we don’t get it [the $200 million], some other 
state will.” 

Michigan has adopted the same technique. 
In January, HCFA approved a Michigan Med- 
icaid financing plan for 1993-94 that involves 
the state transferring $489 million to the 
state-financed University of Michigan Hos- 
pital. The state will collect $275 million from 
the federal government—its 56 percent share 
of Medicaid payments. Then the entire $489 
million will be turned back to general state 
accounts, sources said. 

In March the Michigan Department of 
Management and Budget noted that the uni- 
versity hospital will receive “no material 
gain” from its cooperation, but added that 
the $275 million was “essential to balance 
the 1993-94 budget.” Of the funds generated, 
about $135 million will probably be ear- 
marked to various Medicaid programs, but 
the remainder will go to the state general 
fund, sources said. 

Also in the works in Michigan, but not yet 
approved by HCFA, is a pass-through ar- 
rangement with more than 30 country-run 
long-term care facilities. Michigan officials 
hope to generate another $120 million in fed- 
eral matching funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
to make sure that moneys appropriated 
for Medicaid are actually used for Med- 
icaid is a very fundamental one, to en- 
sure that when moneys are appro- 
priated they are spent for that purpose. 
That is a sound proposition. 

I am advised that some of the mon- 
eys which are appropriated for Medic- 
aid are spent for other medical pur- 
poses in a related way, and I am not 
sure as to all the details because I have 
only been considering this amendment 
in the few moments since my distin- 
guished colleague from North Carolina 
offered it. 

A suggestion has been made that two 
words be deleted from the amendment 
as they appear on the sixth line down 
under Medicaid so that the funds would 
be expended solely for providing medi- 
cal assistance, deleting the words 
which follow “under Medicaid.” 

Frankly, Iam not sure that is desir- 
able to do, but it may be worthy of 
some consideration. I am just turning 
it over in my mind at the moment. 

The illustration was given to me of 
someone who is homeless, for example, 
who is getting medical care at the hos- 
pital for Medicaid funds but who does 
not qualify for Medicaid. 

I must say my own reaction would be 
if we appropriate money for Medicaid 
States ought to spend it for Medicaid. 
If someone has a collateral medical 
purpose that is very worthy, it ought 
to come to the Congress and we ought 
to consider it. I am just not quite sure 
about that. 

What I would want to do is I would 
want to hear from the hospital and 
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others who have the problems in daily 
activity to see what their consider- 
ations are. 

It may be that the appropriate course 
would be to accept the language which 
has been offered by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina and to 
work it out in conference and candidly 
to collaborate with Senator HELMS. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I think that is a great idea. lam 
ready to accept the exclusion of the 
two words providing there will be 
something in the report language to fi- 
nalize whatever the conferees decide in 
their wisdom in conference. I think we 
all understand the problem. 

Mr. SPECTER. That might be a prac- 
tical solution, if my colleague will 
yield further, so that we can see ex- 
actly what is going on. 

I personally believe that when we 
legislate the moneys ought to be spent 
for the purpose for which we have legis- 
lated. 

I think the purpose of the amend- 
ment is a very valid one. I understand 
that some States have spent the money 
for things such as highways, which is 
far, far beyond the purview of what we 
have authorized. 

When you have moneys appropriated 
under the highway trust fund and they 
go for other purposes, it is infuriating. 
If private citizens did that, they would 
be liable for a criminal charge for em- 
bezzlement or fraudulent conversion. 

If we are to keep any handle at all on 
what we are doing in the Congress, we 
need to have respect for what Congress 
determines and the President signs. 

So my instinct, subject to what my 
distinguished colleague from Iowa has 
to say, would be to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. He has expressed his willingness 
to strike the language “under Medic- 
aid.” 

Mr. HELMS. Two words. 

Mr. SPECTER. Two words, under the 
condition we cover it in the report lan- 
guage. I think that might be appro- 
priate, and we can then make inquiries 
with the hospitals to see exactly what 
is going on perhaps. We will follow this 
up with broader statutory language to 
protect the integrity of Medicaid funds, 
with very strict limitations if there are 
to be any authorized uses beyond Med- 
icaid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, this is a 
good amendment, and I am anxious to 
see the list of abuses the Senator is 
going to put in the RECORD. I would 
like to see that State by State. I have 
heard of some of those myself. 

I wanted to inform the Senator I am 
informed by the administration that 
they are addressing this issue in the so- 
called health care reform package they 
are sending down, but obviously that 
will not be enacted this year. It will be 
some time next year. I think this is a 
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good thing to have in place when we go 
into next year. 

Iam a little uncertain about striking 
the two words. I leave that to Senator 
SPECTER and Senator HELMS on that. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. HARKIN. I yield so the Senator 
can explain to me about that. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

The suggestion to strike the two 
words ‘under Medicaid,’’ which would 
be within the purview of the Senator 
from North Carolina—since he has of- 
fered the amendment, he can authorize 
the modification—would be then to 
limit any funds which have been dis- 
bursed to the State for Medicaid pur- 
poses to be limited ‘“‘solely for provid- 
ing medical assistance.” So that leaves 
that latitude. We can explore it further 
between now and the conference. 

We may want to see to it either on 
this bill or another bill that we further 
limit the expenditures of Medicaid 
funds, but at least this modification 
would provide broader latitude. For the 
example, I cited the case of someone 
who is homeless who may not qualify 
technically for Medicaid but would re- 
ceive health services by the States 
with Medicaid funds and that would 
not be barred by the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to either one of these 
amendments. I think they are both 
good amendments. I do not have an an- 
swer yet to the other question I raised. 

Maybe there is some reason we have 
to leave that in there. I have no objec- 
tion. I think it is good amendment and 
we will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on this 
issue I certainly trust in the conferees. 
They could put the two words back in. 
I am ambivalent about taking them 
out and putting them back in it. 

I think the point is not lost on any- 
body as to what has been going on. I 
trust the conferees and certainly trust 
the managers of the bill to look after 
this amendment and make sure it is 
done for the American people and the 
American taxpayers. 

I thank the managers of the bill. We 
got through before 12 o’clock, did we 
not? 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I con- 
cur with the offerer of the amendment 
and my colleague from Iowa on the 
first amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina and where I had 
not commented previously. 

If Social Security disability benefits 
are being paid to people who have vio- 
lated the law and who are in custody 
by virtue of being insane where their 
needs are being accommodated at gov- 
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ernmental expense, there is no reason 
why they should be treated any dif- 
ferently than prisoners who are not en- 
titled to Social Security disability ben- 
efits. 

Again this is an amendment which I 
have not thought about or researched, 
but on its face it appears to be a solid 
amendment, and we can give it further 
consideration between now and con- 
ference and consult further with the 
Senator from North Carolina if any 
problem arises between now and that 
time. 

So my inclination and judgment 
would be to accept this amendment as 
well as the other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. HELMS. Just 1 minute. We are 
voting on the second amendment; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is about to say without objec- 
tion, both Amendments would be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I want the yeas and 
nays on the first amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is Amendment No. 
976. 

Is there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair and 
thank the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, amendment No. 977 is agreed 
to. 

So, the amendment (No. 977) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
committee amendments and the pend- 
ing amendment be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is do ordered. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 978, 979, AND 980 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to send to the desk three managers’ 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is do ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc, the mo- 
tions to reconsider be laid upon the 
table en bloc; and that any statements 
be printed in the RECORD as if read. 

I am offering the amendments on be- 
half of Senator BINGAMAN, Senator 
SImon, and Senator DOLE. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] 
proposes amendments numbered 978, 
979, and 980, en bloc. 

The amendments (Nos. 978, 979, and 
980) are as follows: 
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On page 45, line 20, after ‘‘1994"’ insert “of 
which $5 million shall be used for ‘State 
Planning for Improving Student Achieve- 
ment Through Integration of Technology 
Into the Curriculum,’”’. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand this amendment has been 
agreed to by the managers of the bill. 
This amendment provides funding for 
State technology planning grants to be 
incorporated in the systemic statewide 
improvement plans required by the 
Goals 2000 legislation. 

The children in our elementary and 
secondary schools face the most dy- 
namic and rapidly changing workplace 
of recent history. While technology is 
redefining the industries that will em- 
ploy them, technology is also the key 
to preparing our children for the com- 
plex world ahead. 

Earlier this year I introduced the 
Technology for Education Act of 1993 
along with my esteemed colleagues, 
Senators HARKIN, COCHRAN, and KEN- 
NEDY. This bill provides a vision and 
strategy at the Federal level, with 
funding to ease the effort by the State 
and local school districts to provide 
equipment, teacher training, and tech- 
nical support, as well as incentives to 
develop the market for educational 
products. 

Creative uses of technology by 
skilled teachers can change our out- 
look on education—making teachers 
and students partners in the quest for 
knowledge and the process of learning. 
I have chaired two hearings on this leg- 
islation over the last 2 months where 
we heard from a great number of stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, and adminis- 
trators who shared examples of tech- 
nology programs that have changed 
their lives and opened endless opportu- 
nities to explore the world of learning. 

The problem we face, however, is 
that too few of these examples exist in 
the classrooms across our Nation. Our 
job at the Federal level should be to 
ease the burden on the State and local 
schools and to provide leadership and 
assistance in their efforts to reach the 
ambitious national education goals—as 
outlined in S. 1150, Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

The administration has placed a high 
priority on revitalizing education in 
America through systemic reform— 
which I strongly believe cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved without technology 
as an integral part of the reform equa- 
tion. In keeping with the goal of com- 
prehensive, rather than patchwork edu- 
cational reform, I am adding two key 
technology provisions from our legisla- 
tion, S. 1140, the Technology for Edu- 
cation Act of 1993, to the administra- 
tion’s legislation, S. 1150 Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. 

I understand that the managers of 
this bill have agreed to allocate $500,000 
from the departmental management 
fund within the Department of Edu- 
cation to fund the establishment of an 
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Office of Educational Technology to be 
administered by the Director of Edu- 
cational Technology, as well as 
$500,000,000 of the $116,000,000 appro- 
priated for activities to be authorized 
by S. 1150 in order to fund the State 
technology planning grants. 

I would like to submit, as part of the 
RECORD, a letter from Secretary Riley 
outlining the Department’s support for 
these proposed provisions to the Goals 
2000 legislation and for the correspond- 
ing appropriations allotted to the De- 
partment for this purpose. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment, and I look forward to 
working with them in addressing com- 
prehensive reform at all levels and the 
role technology can play in achieving 
these goals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Secretary Riley be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. JEFF BINGAMAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BINGAMAN: I continue to ap- 
preciate your efforts and those of Senators 
Kennedy and Cochran in working to 
strengthen the role of the Department in the 
area of education technology. I was particu- 
larly pleased to hear of your efforts and 
those of Senators Kennedy and Cochran to 
act favorably on our legislative proposal for 
a new authority to carry out a range of lead- 
ership and other discretionary activities de- 
signed to promote the effective use of tech- 
nology in meeting the National Education 
Goals. 

I am pleased to tell you that we are com- 
mitted to moving aggressively in the area of 
technology during the next fiscal year. We 
have already appointed a special advisor on 
technology, Dr. Linda Roberts, who has 
strong credentials in this area and who will 
ably represent the interests of the education 
community in the development of a national 
information infrastructure. An Educational 
Technologies Board consisting of representa- 
tives of all the Department’s principal of- 
fices is now being created. Dr. Roberts will 
chair this Board and work with all of the 
principal offices of the Department in devel- 
oping a comprehensive national long-range 
plan that will describe all the activities the 
Department will undertake to promote the 
effective use of education technology, in- 
cluding joint activities with other Federal 
agencies. Dr. Roberts will be able to call 
upon staff from throughout the Department 
as we move forward with implementation of 
the plan. 

We are committed to initiating a number 
of activities in fiscal year 1994 directed at 
enhancing our capacity to provide leadership 
to the Nation in the use of technology to 
achieve the National Education Goals. These 
would include conferences, consultation with 
the education community and experts in 
technology, and other similar activities. At 
this point, we expect to spend at least 
$500,000 in 1994 to accomplish our short-term 
objectives. Our 1995 budget request will ad- 
dress our longer-term objectives. 

I also understand that you have agreed to 
amend S. 1150, the Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
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ica Act, to incorporate State technology 
planning as part of the systemic statewide 
improvement plans required by the legisla- 
tion. If this proposal is enacted, we intend to 
use $5 million of the 1994 funds provided for 
Goals 2000 in the Education Reform account 
for this technology activity. Incorporating 
education technology in planning for sys- 
temic reform will help ensure that tech- 
nology is effectively integrated into teach- 
ing students to learn to high standards. 

Please let this letter serve as our commit- 
ment to significantly strengthen the Depart- 
ment’s role in providing leadership in the 
area of education technology. 

Yours Sincerely, 
RICHARD W. RILEY, 
Secretary. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN] 
in sponsoring this amendment to des- 
ignate $5 million of the $116 million 
provided in fiscal year 1994 for the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act for 
statewide planning to integrate tech- 
nology into the curriculum of Ameri- 
ca’s K-12 classrooms. I thank the sub- 
committee chairman, Mr. HARKIN, and 
the ranking member, Mr. SPECTER, for 
agreeing to accept this amendment. 

Senator BINGAMAN and I serve to- 
gether on the National Education 
Goals Panel. Through our work with 
the goals panel, we have become con- 
vinced that our elementary and second- 
ary students will have a much better 
chance of reaching our ambitious na- 
tional education goals if teachers and 
students have access to technology in 
the classroom. 

Evidence shows that creative uses of 
technologies by skilled teachers offer 
the promise to quickly and cost-effec- 
tively restructure education as we 
know it. Technologies help teachers 
create an environment where all stu- 
dents are afforded rigorous, rich class- 
room instruction at a pace that suits 
their learning style and in a way that 
gives them a more active role in the 
learning process. 

For this reason, we have worked with 
Senator KENNEDY and other members 
of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee to add two provisions relat- 
ing to educational technology to the 
Goals 2000, Educate America Act which 
is currently on the Senate Calendar. 

The first establishes an Office of 
Technology at the Department of Edu- 
cation to provide Federal leadership 
through the development of a national 
education technology strategy. The 
second authorizes modest funding for 
States to develop technology plans for 
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curriculum of all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the State as part of 
the systemic restructuring under the 
Goals 2000 legislation. 

The Department of Education has al- 
ready appointed a special adviser on 
technology to head up the Office of 
Technology and establish an internal 
technologies board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all the Department’s 
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principal offices to develop a com- 
prehensive long-range technology plan. 
The Department has committed 
$500,000 of its fiscal year 1994 budget to 
provide staffing to carry forward the 
work of the Office of Technology whose 
activities are to be authorized as part 
of Goals 2000. 

This amendment will set aside $5 mil- 
lion of the $116 million provided for the 
Goals 2000 legislation in this appropria- 
tions bill. The $5 million will be used 
by the Department of Education to al- 
locate funds to States for activities in- 
cluded in the new section of the Goals 
2000 bill entitled “State Planning for 
Improving Student Achievement 
Through Integration of Technology 
Into the Curriculum.” It will incor- 
porate State technology plans as part 
of the systemic statewide improvement 
plans required by the Goals 2000 legis- 
lation. 

I hope we can receive from the Sec- 
retary of Education a report at next 
year’s appropriations hearing on the 
status of both of these activities. 

AMENDMENT NO. 979 
(Purpose: To increase funding for the AC- 

TION volunteer service programs and to 

make technical changes) 

On page 63, line 6, strike ‘*$203,287,000"" and 
all that follows through the end of line 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof *'$206,287,000: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, including the provisos pertaining 
to consulting services under the heading 
Community Services Block Grant, no depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States Government receiving appro- 
priated funds under this Act for fiscal year 
1994 shall, during fiscal year 1994, obligate 
and expend funds for consulting services in 
excess of an amount equal to 94.975 percent 
of the annual estimated to be obligated and 
expended by such department, agency, or in- 
strumentality for such services during fiscal 
year 1994: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, the 
aggregate amount of funds appropriated by 
this Act to any such department, agency, or 
instrumentality for fiscal year 1994 is re- 
duced by an amount equal to 5.025 percent of 
the amount to be expended by such depart- 
ment, agency or instrumentality during: fis- 
cal year 1994 for consulting services. As used 
in the preceding two provisos, the term ‘con- 
sulting services’ includes any service within 
the definition of sub-object class 25.1 as de- 
scribed in the Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-11, dated August 4, 1993." 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to Senator HARKIN for his 
leadership as a subcommittee chair- 
man on the Appropriations Committee. 
With the honor of holding that job, he 
takes on a burden of making some very 
tough decisions—decisions that di- 
rectly affect the lives and health of al- 
most every American. The programs 
competing for funding in his sub- 
committee are ones that provoke 
strong feelings and tug at our 
heartstrings. In my view, they could 
not be in better hands. Our colleague 
has demonstrated over and over again 
his commitment to helping people who 
have no big lobbies, and no big cam- 
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paign contributions to hand out, but 
who represent some of the most needed 
and also some of the most cost effec- 
tive programs our Government sup- 
ports. He is a champion for the people 
who need champions the most in our 
society. 

One small example of this is his will- 
ingness to support programs such as 
VISTA and the Older American pro- 
grams in the ACTION agency, pro- 
grams that are highly respected and 
known to be cost effective, but don’t 
have well-funded lobbyists behind 
them. I know how hard it was this year 
to balance all the requests from Mem- 
bers, from the administration and in- 
terest groups and keep within the sub- 
committee’s budget. In that context, 
the original allocations for the AC- 
TION programs, which simply level- 
funded the programs, were understand- 
able. But Senator HARKIN has listened 
to the requests that I have made and 
Senator KENNEDY has made and has 
managed to restore funds to these pro- 
grams. 

Once again, Senator HARKIN has dem- 
onstrated his sensitivity to the real 
value of programs and the people they 
serve. I simply want to express my ap- 
preciation for that and for all the hard 
work he and his staff put into trying to 
make the right, tough decisions. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I commend Senator 
HARKIN and his staff for working with 
us to find a way to ensure that VISTA, 
the Retired and Senior Volunteer Pro- 
gram and the Senior Companion Pro- 
gram will have funding increases for 
the coming year. The Foster Grand- 
parent Program, which is equally de- 
serving, had already been able to ob- 
tain a funding increase, so my atten- 
tion has been focused on these three 
other meritorious programs. 

These programs have proven time 
and again that they can accomplish vi- 
tally needed community service at 
very low cost. They are the hallmark 
of Americans at their best—working 
together regardless of background to 
improve their communities. 

VISTA provides a model for involving 
low-income communities and grass- 
roots organizations in building long- 
term capabilities to address neighbor- 
hood problems. They help adults and 
children learn to read, provide shelter 
and food to the homeless, and offer 
many other indispensable services. 

Examples of the 31 VISTA programs 
in Massachusetts show the critical 
tasks they are accomplishing. VISTA 
volunteers are working with the Dor- 
chester Vietnamese-American Civic 
Association to expand literacy pro- 
grams, especially English as a second 
language classes for Southeast Asian 
refugees and immigrants; they also as- 
sist high-school-age Vietnamese-Amer- 
icans to acquire useful employment 
skills. In Brockton, VISTA volunteers 
provide preventive health education 
and substance abuse information to 
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homeless shelter residents. The Great- 
er Boston Regional Youth Council uses 
VISTA volunteers in violence-prone 
neighborhoods to reduce acts of vio- 
lence against ethnic minorities. In 
western Massachusetts, volunteers are 
helping the organization called Con- 
struct to obtain funds for low-income 
housing construction. Three VISTA 
volunteers are working with Boston 
Partners in Education to develop the 
Books and Kids Program to enhance 
the literacy skills of elementary school 
students. Many other inspiring VISTA 
programs are working well across the 
State. 


The Senior Companion Program 
helps senior citizens to help one an- 
other. Those who are more mobile help 
provide care to those needing assist- 
ance. As Edith Courville of Massachu- 
setts testified at a Labor Committee 
hearing last May, the pairing keeps her 
companion active and avoids the larger 
expenditures required when a senior 
citizen can no longer live independ- 
ently. 


Worcester, MA, has a wonderful Sen- 
ior Companion Program which costs 
the Government only $1.60 per hour of 
service. The Age Center of Worcester 
helps senior clients by providing hos- 
pice care, taking clients on walks, per- 
forming light housekeeping, assisting 
in meal preparation or shopping, pro- 
viding conversation, and participating 
in other projects. 


The Retired and Senior Volunteer 
Program enables senior citizens to be- 
come involved in meaningful volunteer 
projects and reimburses them for the 
cost of materials, transportation and 
other out-of-pocket costs. The program 
taps into their wealth of experience at 
a Federal cost of only 60 cents per hour 
of service. 


The Greater Lawrence RSVP Pro- 
gram involves 385 volunteers working 
in 23 different projects, many involving 
the growing Hispanic population. 
Multicultural RSVP volunteers serve 
as Head Start teacher aides, ESL in- 
structors, recreation aides for commu- 
nity-policing programs and in a latch- 
key after-school program for children. 


In Springfield, one of the RSVP 
projects has helped keep open the Flor- 
ence Grammar School by using volun- 
teers to help bridge budget gaps. The 
volunteers provide health checkups, 
fitness classes, line dancing and teach- 
ing. 


The Hampshire Community Action 
Commission in western Massachusetts 
uses RSVP volunteers to provide day 
care for preschoolers of diverse ethnic 
and financial backgrounds. Yvonne and 
Peter Peterson have put in so many 
volunteer hours at the Cloverdale Co- 
operative Nursery School that many 
people there mistakenly believe they 
are paid staff. 
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These are only some of the creative 
and useful ways in which senior citi- 
zens can stay involved in their commu- 
nities after they retire from paid em- 
ployment. 

I commend these programs and the 
volunteers who make them work so ef- 
fectively. They are wise investments 
for our communities and the Nation, 
and I am delighted that we have been 
able to increase their funding, enabling 
them to expand their important serv- 
ices. 

AMENDMENT NO. 980 
(Purpose: To increase appropriations for pay- 

ments under section 3 of Public Law 81-874 

(Impact Aid) 

On page 47, line 10, strike ‘*$567,080,000"" and 
insert *$563,780,000"". 

On page 47, line 11, strike ‘‘$123,629,000"’ and 
insert ‘'$121,629,000"’. 

On page 47, line 12, strike ‘'$29,462,000°’ and 
insert ‘‘$34,762,000"’. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak briefly about the 
amendment Senator DOLE and I have 
offered to assist school districts that 
are heavily affected by federally con- 
nected children. Section 3(d)(2)(B) of 
the impact aid law requires the Sec- 
retary of Education to make full im- 
pact aid payments to districts with 50 
percent or more federally connected 
children. This is to ensure that these 
districts receive a minimum level of 
funding that is comparable to the 
State average. The law sets a high pri- 
ority for these districts—they are 
clearly the most dependent on the Fed- 
eral Government, and their funding 
needs are clearly a Federal responsibil- 
ity. Failure to meet this obligation 
fully would be both irresponsible and 
unfair, as those districts and their 
State governments would have to make 
up the difference. 

Although the estimated total need 
for heavily impacted districts is be- 
tween $37 and $39 million this year, the 
bill caps their funding at $29 million. 
This defies the intent of the authoriz- 
ing language. At this level, these dis- 
tricts will receive only about 76 per- 
cent of the funds they are entitled to 
under the law. For the Fort Leaven- 
worth School District in Kansas, this 
would amount to a loss of almost 
$300,000. I understand that the cap on 
section 3(d)(2)(B) payments frees up 
more money for all other impact aid 
districts. I believe, however, that. we 
should target the limited Federal re- 
sources we have to the neediest impact 
aid districts. 

I had hoped we would be able either 
to eliminate the cap entirely or make 
up all of the $10 million deficit for 
these districts. We have taken a com- 
promise position with our amendment, 
however, and shifted $5.3 million to 
section 3(d)(2)(B) payments. The 
amendment will ensure that heavily 
impacted districts receive more of the 
funding to which they are entitled. 

Policy changes on the allocation of 
impact aid funds would best be ad- 
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dressed during reauthorization of the 
impact aid law, rather than on an ap- 
propriations bill. I look forward to 
working with my colleagues to address 
this issue comprehensively at that 
time. I thank the managers of the bill 
for accepting the amendment and Sen- 
ator PELL for his willingness to work 
with us to reach this compromise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, amendments numbered 978, 
979, and 980, en bloc, are agreed to. 

So the amendments (Nos. 978, 979, and 
980) were agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TELEMEDICINE, REACH MONTANA 

Mr. BURNS. Senator HARKIN has pro- 
vided tremendous leadership in the 
area of telemedicine, and I appreciate 
his efforts to use this advanced tech- 
nology to improve health care delivery 
to rural and underserved areas. As he 
no doubt knows, there are numerous 
projects being developed across this 
country as well as some existing 
projects that need help with funding. 
Given the vast amounts of money that 
could be saved in reduced travel and 
duplicate tests and examinations, 
would the Senator agree that it is im- 
portant to fund these new projects and 
continue the demonstrations now 
under way? 

Mr. HARKIN. This is clearly a tech- 
nology that will bring much-needed 
services to many Americans, not only 
in the area of health care, but in edu- 
cation, in business, and in community 
development. I certainly do believe 
this deserves our continued support. 

Mr. BURNS. REACH Montana, a net- 
work proposed by the Montana Dea- 
coness Medical Center in Great Falls, 
MT, will establish a consortium of 
rural community hospitals, physicians, 
and outreach facilities. The exciting 
thing about this proposal is that they 
will use plain old telephone services to 
bring specialty medical services to 
rural areas that cannot support their 
own specialists; it will connect rural 
providers with support, with medical 
information, library services, and con- 
tinuing education—all vital elements 
to health care providers who practice 
in a State without a medical college. 
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The Montana Deaconess Medical Cen- 
ter has pledged in-kind logistical sup- 
port, system maintenance, and person- 
nel for this project, but require a sum 
of only $370,000 to cover the cost of the 
equipment. In a time when we are dis- 
cussing millions and billions of dollars, 
this seems like a very small price to 
pay for the benefits these folks will 
reap. Just $370,000 will enable rural 
health care facilities in 20 locations to 
collaborate with a sponsoring tertiary 
organization to provide telemedicine, 
telecommunications, and distance 
learning to 122,193 people in 9 coun- 
tries. That works out to be a one-time 
cost of only $3 per person. 

A telecommunications link such as 
this one can literally mean the dif- 
ference between life and death for folks 
in megarural portions of my State. And 
in the long run, the experience gained 
can be translated to help others across 
the country in similarly isolated areas. 
Would the Senator agree that this pro- 
posal would be of tremendous value not 
only to the residents in rural Montana 
but to those who need to explore alter- 
native ways to deliver health care in 
rural and underserved populations? 

Mr. HARKIN. It is not often we hear 
of projects that propose to do so much 
for so little. I would recommend that it 
be given every consideration. 

Mr. BURNS. The Senator will be glad 
to know, also, that the senior Senator 
from my State, Mr. Baucus, has also 
been involved in trying to improve 
health services in rural areas through 
telemedicine and would certainly sup- 
port these efforts. 

EASTERN MONTANA TELEMEDICINE PROJECT 

Mr. BURNS. Senator HARKIN is un- 
doubtedly aware of the benefits of tele- 
medicine. And his belief that this tech- 
nology will help improve health care 
delivery to rural areas is indicative in 
his introduction of a bill to establish 
such demonstration projects. Given the 
tremendous value this technology pro- 
vides and the savings that can be real- 
ized in reduced travel and duplicate 
tests and examinations, would the Sen- 
ator agree that it is important to fund 
new projects and continuing projects? 

Mr. HARKIN. By all means. This 
technology will no doubt be the saving 
grace to many rural communities as 
well as other underserved areas. 

Mr. BURNS. The Eastern Montana 
Telemedicine Project, operated by Dea- 
coness Medical Center in Billings, MT, 
proposes a phased-in demonstration 
project eventually reaching out to 24 
rural facilities not only in Montana, 
but in Wyoming, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. They are currently con- 
ducting a 6-month pilot of this net- 
work, extending health care services, 
education, and community develop- 
ment to five rural sites in eastern Mon- 
tana. In order for this project to con- 
tinue in its mission, though, money is 
desperately needed. 

A total cost for this 24-site project 
would be $4 million. Senator HARKIN, I 
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realize that in a time when budgets are 
tight, coming up with specific funds for 
such projects are tough. However, with 
the emphasis on health care reform, 
and in particular on cost-effective de- 
livery of services, I feel it is crucial to 
allow these types of projects to con- 
tinue and to succeed. 

Knowing the moneys available for 
telemedicine are limited, I am willing 
to stagger the payments. I would sug- 
gest $1 million in the first year, $2 mil- 
lion in the second year, and funds as 
necessary in the following years. I am 
aware that $7 million is appropriated 
for such projects and that, with the 
continued development of this tech- 
nology, more money will likely be des- 
ignated in coming years. Would the 
Senator agree that continuation of this 
demonstration project would be valu- 
able not only to the residents in rural 
Montana, Wyoming, and North and 
South Dakota, but it would serve as a 
learning experience for other rural and 
underserved populations looking to im- 
prove their health care delivery? 

Mr. HARKIN. This proposal sounds 
not only workable but vitally impor- 
tant to the survival of many commu- 
nities in megarural States such as 
ours, and I would encourage the De- 
partment to give careful consideration 
to the project. 

Mr. BURNS. The Senator will be glad 
to know, also, that the senior Senator 
from my State, Mr. Baucus, has also 
been involved in trying to improve 
health services in rural areas through 
telemedicine and would certainly sup- 
port these efforts. 

THE LIVING AT HOME/BLOCK NURSE PROGRAM 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I would like to thank my colleague, the 
Senator from Iowa and the chairman of 
the Labor, Health and Human Services, 
Education Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. In recognizing the success of the 
Living at Home/Block Nurse Program 
in its report to accompany H.R. 2518, 
the subcommittee was very generous in 
its support of this program, currently 
operating in a number of midwestern 
communities. 

I would like to bring to the chair- 
man’s attention the recognition the 
program obtained under the Older 
Americans Act. The program is the 
model for a national demonstration 
project, the Neighborhood Senior Care 
Program included under the Older 
Americans Act amendments last year. 
The Neighborhood Senior Care Pro- 
gram would provide grants nationally 
to eligible entities to coordinate pro- 
fessional and voluntary services to as- 
sist the elderly in their own homes. 

The Living at Home/Block Nurse Pro- 
gram currently provides coordinated, 
community-based assistance in many 
midwestern communities. The program 
organizes communities to provide older 
individuals at risk of institutionaliza- 
tion the opportunity to continue to 
live in the comfort of their own homes, 
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rather than forcing them into nursing 
home care. That can result in substan- 
tial savings to Medicaid. It relies on 
volunteers and professionals in the 
community to meet the necessary 
health and social service needs of the 
frail elderly that are not being met by 
Medicare or Medicaid. Through these 
services, the program has provided 
nurse case management, prevention ac- 
tivities, and early intervention. And 
that has contributed to the welfare of 
our seniors. 

I encourage the Congress and the 
Clinton administration to continue to 
support this program and its replica- 
tion through the national health serv- 
ice grants under the Neighborhood Sen- 
ior Care Program. 

Mr. HARKIN. I appreciate the com- 
ments from my colleague from Min- 
nesota. The committee does recognize 
the importance of the Living at Home/ 
Block Nurse Program in caring for our 
elderly in their own homes rather than 
costly institutions. I am pleased that 
the design of the Living at Home/Block 
Nurse Program has been replicated in 
the national demonstration program, 
the Neighborhood Senior Care Pro- 
gram. I also encourage the administra- 
tion to consider supporting the Living 
at Home/Block Nurse Program's rep- 
lication through this national pro- 


gram. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I thank the 
chairman for his comments and sup- 
port. 

SMART PROGRAM 

Mr. KERREY. I would like to bring 
to the Chairman’s attention a program 
developed by the College of St. Mary in 
Omaha which promotes gender equity. 
SMART or Science, Math and Relevant 
Technology exposes young, female stu- 
dents, particularly those from dis- 
advantaged backgrounds, to math and 
science education. SMART develops ef- 
fective hands-on methods of teaching 
math and science to elementary girls 
and trains teachers techniques to stim- 
ulate interest in these academic areas. 
I am very impressed by this program 
and I believe it would be an excellent 
candidate for funds under the Women’s 
Educational Equity Pprogram. 

Mr. HARKIN. As the Senator has de- 
scribed SMART and its objective, I 
would agree that this is exactly the 
type of program Congress would view 
favorably for funding under the Wom- 
en’s Education Equity Program, and I 
hope their grant application will be 
given serious consideration. 

Mr. KERREY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
and I look forward to working with 
him further on this program in the fu- 
ture. 

NEBRASKA HEALTH CARE NETWORK 

Mr. KERREY. I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator a question. I 
have become aware of a project involv- 
ing 15 communities and 11 counties in 
rural western Nebraska. They are de- 
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veloping a telecommunications net- 
work to link their small communities 
in order to improve the quality of 
health care in these communities and 
to build the infrastructure to support a 
managed care network. This model 
could be used to demonstrate its appli- 
cability to other parts of rural Amer- 
ica. I assume this is the type of tele- 
medicine project the Senator envisions 
funding through the Office of Rural 
Health Policy. 

Mr. HARKIN. Although I am not fa- 
miliar with the details of the Rural Ne- 
braska Health Care Network, as the 
Senator has described it, it is exactly 
the type of telemedicine project we en- 
visioned funding through the Office of 
Rural Health Policy, and I would en- 
courage the Office of Rural Health Pol- 
icy to carefully consider this project. 

Mr. R I thank the 
distinghushed chairman of the sub- 
committee and I look forward to work- 
ing with him on this project. 

SEATTLE INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, in 
April 1993, the General Accounting Of- 
fice [GAO] published a report showing 
that the greatest need in Indian health 
care is for effective and scientifically 
sound alcoholism and drug treatment 
services. It stated that the information 
the Federal Government provided to 
document and measure substance abuse 
treatment and prevention for American 
Indian people is seriously lacking. Fi- 
nally, the GAO recommended that col- 
laboration between the Indian Health 
Service, the National Institutes of 
Health [NIH], and the Substance 
Abuse, Mental Health Services Admin- 
istration [SAMHSA] is needed to iden- 
tify strategies and resources to collect 
and evaluate data on the prevalence of 
chemical abuse and the nature and ef- 
fectiveness of prevention and treat- 
ment programs. 

In my State, the Seattle Indian 
Health Board [SIHB] has taken a lead- 
ership role in bringing together a net- 
work of scientific, research experts, 
Native American traditional healers 
and alcohol/drug counselors to help ad- 
dress these issues. The SIHB is working 
with the University of Washington, Al- 
cohol and Drug Abuse Institute, the 
U.S. Veterans Affairs Medical Center’s 
Addiction Treatment Center, the State 
of Washington and King County Sub- 
stance Abuse Programs to establish an 
“American Indian Center of Excellence 
in Substance Abuse Treatment and 
Education.” The SIHB has provided 
residential and outpatient treatment 
to American Indians and Alaskan Na- 
tives since 1972. It currently operates 
the Thunderbird Treatment Center, the 
largest urban Indian Residential Pro- 
gram in the entire Nation. 

The University of Washington was 
rated among the top programs nation- 
ally in substance abuse research train- 
ing in a survey of deans of schools of 
medicine. Many of those top scientists 
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have signed on as collaborators with 
the American Indian Center for Sub- 
stance Abuse Treatment and Edu- 
cation. I believe that this combination 
of direct experience and technical 
science directly addresses the type of 
collaboration identified in the GAO's 
recommendation. The Fiscal Year 1994 
HHS Appropriations Act includes sev- 
eral programs which could directly im- 
pact the recommendations of the GAO. 
In cooperation with the Indian Health 
Service, and in coordination with the 
SIHB, American Indian Center for Ex- 
cellence in Substance Abuse Treatment 
and Education programs funded under 
this act could positively impact the de- 
plorable problem of alcohol and drug 
abuse in Native American commu- 
nities, and better document the science 
to measure our effectiveness in ad- 
dressing these problems. Through the 
proposed Center for Excellence, we 
hope to better understand the problems 
of American Indians who suffer from 
both substance abuse and mental dis- 
orders. We also hope to better under- 
stand and better document what treat- 
ment modalities work and which do 
not work with American Indian people, 
paying particular interest to the value 
of traditional Native healing ap- 
proaches. I would like to know how the 
SIHB American Indian Center for Ex- 
cellence in Substance Abuse Treatment 
and Education could participate in the 
programs funded under this act to ac- 
complish the vast improvements need- 
ed in the field of Indian alcohol and 
substance abuse treatment evaluation. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I want 
to thank my colleague from the State 
of Washington for bringing this matter 
to my attention. I commend the efforts 
of the Seattle Indian Health Board to 
develop an American Indian Center for 
Excellence in Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment and Education. In order to im- 
prove drug and alcohol treatment serv- 
ices for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, I urge the National Institute 
on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse, and 
the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration to sup- 
port projects like the American Indian 
Center for Excellence in Substance 
Abuse Treatment and Education. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NATIVE AMERICAN 

CHILDREN OF ALCOHOLICS 

Mrs. MURRAY, Mr. President, the 
Fiscal Year 1994 Appropriations Act for 
Labor, HHS, and Education provides 
funding under the Center for Substance 
Abuse and Prevention [CSAP] for the 
continuation of a national campaign 
for alcohol and substance education 
and prevention in Native American 
communities specifically targeting 
children of alcoholics. The National 
Association for Native American Chil- 
dren of Alcoholics [NANACOA], which 
is headquartered in Seattle, WA, has 
worked with CSAP to design and im- 
plement this national campaign for the 
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past 2 years. I am pleased that CSAP 
has recognized the need to ensure that 
this campaign is culturally sensitive to 
Native American populations and that 
the materials, campaign design and so- 
cial marketing strategies are based on 
perspectives relevant to Native Ameri- 
cans. As a Native organization, 
NANACOA has accomplished this task 
and is preparing to implement the 
campaign across the Nation in 1994. 

NANACOA was incorporated in Wash- 
ington State in 1988 by a geographi- 
cally representative group of Native 
Americans from across the United 
States. In the past 5 years, NANACOA 
has had a tremendous impact on Native 
American communities. Through its 
newsletter “Healing Our Hearts,” and 
the establishment of regional Native 
COA networks, NANACOA is providing 
support for children of alcoholics in 
Native American communities, with 
the ultimate goal to break the cycle of 
addictions within the family system. 
Over 4,000 American Indians and Alas- 
ka Natives have participated in the an- 
nual national training conferences 
sponsored by NANACOA. This Decem- 
ber, NANACOA will host its fifth an- 
nual training conference in Albuquer- 
que, NM, and expects over 1,000 partici- 
pants. The national campaign cur- 
rently being developed by CSAP and 
NANACOA offers Native communities 
in Washington State and all across the 
Nation with a positive prevention ap- 
proach ingrained in the cultural 
strengths and resiliency of Native peo- 
ple. I want to thank the committee for 
their continued support for this impor- 
tant alcohol and drug prevention cam- 
paign in Native American commu- 
nities. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, the FY 
1994 Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, Education and related agencies 
appropriations bill includes funding to 
continue a national education and pre- 
vention strategy to address the alarm- 
ingly high incidence of alcoholism and 
substance abuse in Native American 
communities. I commend the efforts of 
groups like the National Association 
for Native American Children of Alco- 
holics to break the cycle of alcohol and 
drug addiction in Native American 
communities. I encourage the Center 
for Substance Abuse Prevention to sup- 
port efforts to prevent the incidence of 
alcohol and drug abuse among Native 
American children of alcoholics, 

UNIT COST FOR SENIOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I wish 
to engage in a colloquy with my distin- 
guished colleague from Iowa, Mr. HAR- 


I wish to express my support for H.R. 
2518, the Fiscal Year 2994 Labor-HHS- 
Education Appropriations Act and to 
commend Members on both side of the 
aisle who worked cooperatively to 
make this measure a bipartisan bill. 
H.R. 2518 provides funding for several 
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important programs for older Ameri- 
cans, including the Senior Community 
Service Employment Program. 

At the outset, I want to emphasize 
that I fully support the $410.5 million 
appropriation level for the Senior Com- 
munity Service Employment Program. 
However, I am having this discussion 
with my colleague, Mr. HARKIN, to ad- 
dress an important administrative 
matter regarding this program. 

Iam referring to the need for the De- 
partment of Labor and the Office of 
Management and Budget to update the 
unit cost formula for the Senior Com- 
munity Service Employment Program 
to appropriately reflect annual in- 
creases in the minimum wage and in 
the rate of inflation. Since July 1, 1981, 
the Department of Labor and the Office 
of Management and Budget have made 
only three adjustments to the unit cost 
for the Senior Community Service Em- 
ployment Program. These adjustments 
have increased the unit cost from $5,111 
to $6,061 per enrollee. This represents 
an 18.6-percent increase. During the 
same time period, the Consumer Price 
Index—the Nation’s yardstick for 
measuring inflation—has risen by 58.1 
percent. 

As a result, the Senior Community 
Service Employment Program is being 
stretched at the seams and rising pro- 
grammatic costs—including health and 
liability insurance, workers’ compensa- 
tion, rent, and other costs—are threat- 
ening the operation of this very suc- 
cessful program. State and national 
sponsors cannot operate at their au- 
thorized levels throughout the program 
year and fewer eligible individuals are 
being served by the program, either as 
year-round or temporary enrollees. The 
existing unit costs is not sufficient to 
support the number of authorized com- 
munity service positions for low-in- 
come older Americans. 

For these reasons, I am asking my 
colleague from Iowa, Mr. HARKIN, to 
join me in urging the Department of 
Labor and the Office of Management 
and Budget to increase the unit cost to 
more accurately reflect the true cost of 
supporting one Senior Community 
Service Employment Program enrollee 
for 1 year. It is my understanding that 
the actual unit cost today—based on 
survey data from the national sponsors 
of the Senior Community Service Em- 
ployment Program—is approximately 
$6,591. I urge the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget to adjust the unit cost to this 
level, or to a level agreed upon in con- 
sultation with national sponsors of the 
program, and to then make annual ad- 
justments to the unit cost to reflect in- 
creases in the minimum wage and in- 
flation. Furthermore, I urge that ad- 
justments to the unit cost be made in- 
crementally so as not to decrease the 
number of enrollees served by the pro- 


gram. 
Mr. HARKIN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has raised a good point 
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about the Department of Labor and Of- 
fice of Management and Budget updat- 
ing the unit cost for the Senior Com- 
munity Service Employment Program. 
I agree that the Department of Labor 
and Office of Management and Budget 
should confer with State and national 
sponsors of the Senior Community 
Service Employment Program and 
make adjustments in the unit cost for- 
mula, if appropriate, as described by 
my friend and colleague, Mr. WOFFORD. 
TELECONFERENCING 

Mr. HOLLINGS. It is my understand- 
ing that the Department of Labor is 
currently supporting a _ teleconfer- 
encing program to improve quality sys- 
tems in the domestic machine tool in- 
dustry to improve the competitiveness 
of the domestic industry without re- 
ductions in wages and benefits. I ap- 
plaud the Department’s support of this 
program and encourage the Depart- 
ment to continue its assistance to this 
important effort by this critical sector 
of the U.S. economy. 

Does my colleague agree with my 
analysis? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes, Senator, I agree. 

‘THUNDER CHILD TREATMENT CENTER 

Mr. SIMPSON. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to engage in a brief colloquy 
with the manager of the bill concern- 
ing subcommittee funding for the 
treatment improvement grants admin- 
istered by the Center for Substance 
Abuse Treatment [CSAT]. I know my 
two colleagues from the State of Mon- 
tana have shared my ongoing concern 
that an estimated 80 percent of the Na- 
tive American population over the age 
of 14 living in Wyoming and Montana 
have substance abuse problems. Having 
recognized the scope of this problem, 
the Federal Government must do a bet- 
ter job of providing treatment alter- 
natives for those living in rural com- 
munities. Does this bill provide funds 
intended to help address this problem? 

Mr. HARKIN. The Senator is correct. 
I appreciate the concerns expressed by 
the Senator from Wyoming, and the 
Senators from Montana. The commit- 
tee is aware of the success rate of 
treatment of Native American popu- 
lations in culturally specific residen- 
tial treatment programs, and recog- 
nizes the particular treatment barriers 
that exist in rural communities. There- 
fore, we have encouraged the Director 
of the Center for Substance Abuse 
Treatment to make funds available to 
support grants for Native American 
nonprofit primary residential treat- 
ment programs. 

Mr. BURNS, If I might further in- 
quire of the bill manager, am I correct 
in assuming that the circumstances 
facing the Native American popu- 
lations in the States of Montana and 
Wyoming led the committee to make 
this recommendation to the Director of 
the CSAT? I know my colleagues and I 
have been most impressed with the 
work being done at the Thunder Child 
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Treatment Center in Sheridan, WY. 
This nonprofit treatment program has 
been operating since 1971, and has 
earned an exceptional reputation for 
providing chemical dependency treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services spe- 
cifically aimed at Native American 
adults, adolescents, and families. The 
board of directors at Thunder Child 
contains representatives of all the fed- 
erally recognized tribes in Montana 
and Wyoming. Would this program be 
eligible for funding under the CSAT 
Program. 

Mr. HARKIN. The Senator is correct, 
the Thunder Child Treatment Center 
would be an excellent candidate to re- 
ceive such funding. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I want to express my 
personal appreciation to the manager 
of the bill for his strong leadership in 
providing additional funds for sub- 
stance abuse treatment. And I want to 
specifically thank him for recognizing 
the urgent need for providing funds 
aimed at assisting Native Americans 
living in rural communities. The sup- 
port this effort has received crosses 
party lines, and the work being done at 
Thunder Child has a positive impact in 
both my State of Montana and in Wyo- 
ming. On behalf of the tribes from our 
two States, I want to express apprecia- 
tion for the chairman’s strong expres- 
sion of support for their effort to se- 
cure funding of this important pro- 


gram. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks, and I thank each of 
the Senators for bringing this program 
to the committee's attention. Please be 
assured of my continued interest in 
this effort. 

CHILDREN’S MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage my good friend 
from Iowa in a colloquy on a critical 
item in the fiscal year 1994 Senate 
Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education Appropriations bill. On 
September 14, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Labor, Health 
and Human Services and Education 
marked up its spending bill for fiscal 
year 1994. While I recognize that my 
colleagues were under tremendous 
pressure to stay within strict spending 
caps, the Children’s Mental Health 
Services Program, in the Center for 
Mental Health Services, received an 
appropriation in the Senate sub- 
committee of $15 million, which was $25 
million less than the House rec- 
ommended level. There are between 3 
and 4 million American children with 
serious emotional or behavioral dis- 
turbances. It has been reported that 
only one-fifth of these children receive 
appropriate services. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I regret 
that the subcommittee was unable to 
provide more funding for the Children’s 
Mental Health Services Program and 
want to assure my colleague from Min- 
nesota that I am committed to increas- 
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ing funding for this program. Funds 
will be used to help States develop and 
operate comprehensive, community- 
based mental health services for chil- 
dren with serious emotional, behav- 
ioral, or mental disorders so that chil- 
dren and their families can find the 
range of services they need close to 
home. Despite severe budget con- 
straints, the Senate restored funding 
for the substance abuse and mental 
health block grants and tripled funding 
for Children’s Mental Health, increas- 
ing the funding level to $15 million. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I appreciate the 
chairman’s diligent work in commit- 
tee, but without greater Federal atten- 
tion to these children and youth with 
serious emotional disturbances, these 
children will continue to go without 
necessary community-based and co- 
ordinated services. Our States are 
spending millions of precious dollars fi- 
nancing out-of-State institutionalized 
treatment for their children merely be- 
cause care is not available on the com- 
munity level. I have heard from many 
people in my State from parents to 
educators; from child welfare authori- 
ties to the children themselves; all 
with a common message. The message 
is that without appropriate Federal 
funding for the provision of these serv- 
ices, children will be left without need- 
ed care, consequently, I would urge the 
chairman to yield to the House figure 
when this bill goes before conference. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I will 
give careful consideration to the views 
of my colleague from Minnesota as the 
Senate works to resolve differences 
with the House during conference nego- 
tiations on H.R. 2518. 

MENTAL HEALTH COUNSELORS 

Mr. HATFIELD. If I may inquire of 
the manager of the bill, I am advised 
that under current law, the clinical 
training grants administered by the 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration through the 
Center for Mental Health Services are 
limited to the mental health dis- 
ciplines enumerated in the Public 
Health Service Act. I understand that 
the Senator from Iowa has considered 
extending the eligibility for such clini- 
cal training grants to the counseling 
profession, as a means of encouraging 
these professionals to serve rural and 
other underserved populations. Has the 
bill manager made a determination on 
how to proceed in making counselors 
who are earning advanced academic de- 
grees at the masters and doctoral level 
eligible to receive clinical training 
grants? 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator for 
his interest in this matter. The coun- 
seling profession is not now listed 
within the Public Health Service Act 
as a core provider, which currently in- 
cludes psychology, psychiatry, nursing, 
marital and family therapy, and social 
work. In light of the fact that the edu- 
cational and professional requirements 
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in the counseling profession are com- 
parable with other enumerated dis- 
ciplines in the Public Health Service 
Act, I believe the act should be amend- 
ed to include counselors. I understand 
that the relevant authorizing commit- 
tee, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Human resources, on which I serve, 
will be considering amendment to the 
Public Health Service Act during the 
103d Congress. I intend to urge the 
chairman, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, to give favorable consideration 
to this effort to include counselors as a 
core provider under the Public Health 
Service Act. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I appreciate being 
advised of the Senator's interest in this 
matter, and will be happy to join in 
this effort. 

FUNDING FOR MINORITY TEACHERS 

Mr. SPECTER. I would like to engage 
my colleague, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Labor, 
HHS and Education appropriations in a 
colloquy on the subject of funding for 
the new program designed to encourage 
minorities to enter teaching under 
title V, part E, subpart 2 of the Higher 
Education Act. As the chairman 
knows, this program was initiated in 
the other body before there was an au- 
thorization in the 1992 Amendments to 
the Higher Education Act. 

Mr. HARKIN. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. I believe Con- 
gress provided $1 million in fiscal year 
1991 and $2.5 million in fiscal year 1993, 
and the Department is in the process of 
awarding the fiscal year 1993 funds at 
this time. 

Mr. SPECTER. I am somewhat con- 
cerned about the lengthy delay in the 
Department’s peer review and 
grantmaking process which may have 
disrupted at least one consortium of 
historically African-American, pre- 
dominantly Hispanic, and majority in- 
stitutions which were engaged in a 
pipeline-building effort. Such ongoing 
efforts must be built upon and sus- 
tained if we are to make significant 
progress in encouraging minority 
youth to pursue a career in teaching. 

Mr. HARKIN. I share the Senator’s 
view completely. In fact, one of the 
participating institution’s in the Con- 
sortium for Minorities in Teaching Ca- 
reers is the University of Iowa, which 
provides the evaluation component for 
the consortium’s collective efforts. It 
is clear that the Department's 1-year 
delay in awarding the fiscal year 1993 
funding disrupted the programmatic 
continuity that had been developed 
over the past 2 years, and caused the 
activities being provided to middle and 
high school students to cease. 

Mr. SPECTER. The consortium 
should be commended for initiating 
this concept and for working to secure 
a congressional authorization and ap- 
propriations for this important pro- 
gram. As is the case with other Federal 
education programs, additional re- 
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sources are required to continue the 
consortium’s fine work and to fund 
other quality programs in this area. I 
hope the Senator from Iowa will work 
with me next year to increase funding 
for this program—which is supported 
by the Clinton administration—and 
which represents an essential element 
in our efforts to increase minority stu- 
dent retention and academic success in 
elementary and secondary education. 
ELLENDER FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee in a 
brief discussion about an extraordinary 
program by an organization that I have 
worked closely with for many years— 
the Close Up Foundation. 

As many of my colleagues know, the 
Close Up Foundation’s program brings 
students and educators to Washington 
for a week-long program on govern- 
ment and current issues. One of the 
principal distinguishing features of 
Close Up is its unique outreach to 
every disadvantaged constituency in 
America. The Close Up program is the 
only one of its kind that focuses efforts 
on including students who are at the 
edge, who are at a risk of dropping out. 
Students who are hearing impaired, 
visually impaired or orthopedically 
handicapped, students who are recent 
immigrants to this country, students 
whose parents are migrant workers, 
and, of course, students who are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Close Up’s 
success in reaching diverse groups of 
students has been due largely to the 
Allen J. Ellender Fellowship Program, 
named in memory of the late Senator 
from Louisiana. 

I know the committee has rec- 
ommended $4.223 million for the 
Ellender Fellowships and has imposed 
two conditions on receipt of those 
funds. It is the second of those condi- 
tions—the matching requirement—that 
I would like to discuss with the sub- 
committee chairman. 

Both the House and Senate bills stip- 
ulate that the Foundation match Fed- 
eral dollars for student fellowships on 
at least a 1-for-3 basis in 1994 and at 
least a 1-for-2 basis in 1995.” 

It is my understanding that because 
the Foundation has recently lost a 
major sponsor and has had some dif- 
ficulty in identifying new sources of 
comparable private contributions, the 
Foundation believes it may not be able 
to comply with the matching require- 
ments specified in the House and Sen- 


ate report language. I also understand . 


that the chairman of the subcommittee 
is aware of these concerns, and intends 
to explore the consequences of the 
matching requirement during the 
House-Senate conference on H.R. 2518. 
Mr. HARKIN. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is correct. I am aware of the 
concerns raised by the Close Up Foun- 
dation regarding the matching require- 
ment, and I intend to discuss this issue 
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with Chairman NATCHER when we go to 
conference, 

THE CLOSING OF ALASKA PULP CORP. MILL IN 

SITKA, AK 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to bring to the chairman's 
attention an extremely serious eco- 
nomic situation which we are facing in 
southeast Alaska. On September 30, 
1993, the Alaska Pulp Corp. [APC] mill 
in Sitka will close indefinitely. 

The closure of the pulp mill in Sitka, 
the dominant employer in the commu- 
nity, is a result of Federal resource and 
environmental policies. The lack of 
similar jobs in this resource-based 
economy necessitates a major effort in 
retraining. The effect of the mill clo- 
sure on this small isolated community, 
once the full impact hits, will be dev- 
astating, but could be greatly relieved 
by dislocated worker assistance pro- 
grams funded in this bill. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
the time to explain to the chairman 
the intricacies of this problem. South- 
east Alaska is home to numerous small 
communities located on islands or on 
thin strips of mainland lying between 
the coastal mountain ranges and the 
waters of the Inside Passage. The vast 
majority of acreage in southeast Alas- 
ka is taken up by the Tongass National 
Forest, the largest national forest in 
the United States. During the 1950's, in 
an effort to bring a sustainable timber 
industry to southeast Alaska, the For- 
est Service negotiated two 50-year con- 
tracts with companies which built 
large mills in Ketchikan and Sitka. 
The timber industry brought economic 
stability to the region. 

The closure of the APC mill is due to 
numerous and complex factors, but 
among the most important have been 
the withdrawal of timber production of 
most of the Tongass National Forest 
and the enactment of stringent Federal 
laws, regulations, and policies. These 
factors have severely limited the tim- 
ber supply, required major capital in- 
vestments, and increased the cost of 
production. 

The priorities of Federal 
decisionmakers in Washington, DC, 
will severely affect our local economy. 
Sitka will lose more than 400 direct 
jobs. These direct jobs lost, combined 
with the indirect employment affected 
by the closure of APC, impacts about 
20 percent of the community’s 8,800 
residents. The people of these small, 
isolated communities will experience a 
serious economic downturn. 

I know that one of the administra- 
tion’s and the chairman’s subcommit- 
tee’s high domestic priorities is to help 
communities which have been dev- 
astated by Federal policies regain eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. I applaud him 
for recognizing in your subcommittee 
report the priority that should be given 
to the workers in the Pacific North- 


.west who will lose their jobs due to 


Federal timber policies. 
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Mr. President, is the situation that I 
described above the type of situation to 
which this language on page ll, 12 
under the title of “dislocated worker 
assistance” in the subcommittee report 
refers? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The State of Alas- 
ka has recently applied for discre- 
tionary funding under the [JTPA], Job 
Training Partnership Act, title II, Na- 
tional Reserve Program, in the U.S. 
Department of Labor. I am aware that 
the Appropriations Committee Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education has in- 
creased the dislocated worker assist- 
ance appropriation for 1994 from the 
previous year by almost $500 million 
and that the Secretary of Labor re- 
ceives 20 percent of this total appro- 
priation as discretionary funds. 

I cannot think of a more appropriate 
scenario than the one I have presented 
to you for the use of these funds. Does 
the Senator agree that the expenditure 
of these discretionary funds on the re- 
location and retraining of the workers 
who will lose their jobs in just a few 
days due to the closure of the APC 
plant in Sitka is an appropriate ex- 
penditure of such funds? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes, the committee ex- 
pects that the Department will give ex- 
peditious consideration to applications 
for emergency assistance like the ap- 
plication submitted by the State of 
Alaska for the dislocated workers of 
the APC plant in Sitka. 

THE NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGES ACT 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to complement the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
of the Senate Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for recommending a budget 
increase of $5,493,000 for the Adminis- 
tration for Native Americans. I am also 
pleased to see the committee supports 
the Native American Languages Act 
(Public Law 102-524). 

As the chairman knows, Alaska’s in- 
digenous languages face a critical 
time. Out of the 20 original native lan- 
guages spoken in Alaska, only two, Si- 
berian Yupik and Central Yupik, con- 
tinue to be spoken by children. The 
other 18 Alaska Native languages face 
extinction early in the next century. 
The Native American Languages Act 
will help enhance and preserve many of 
these languages. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned, the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor and HHS recommended a 
$5,493,000 increase for the Administra- 
tion for Native Americans budget for 
fiscal year 1994. Does this increase rep- 
resent a commitment by the sub- 
committee to support funding for the 
Native American Languages Act? 

Mr. HARKIN. Yes, there is sufficient 
funding in the Administration for Na- 
tive Americans fiscal year 1994 budget 
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to support the Native American Lan- 
guages Act. For this reason, I urge the 
Administration for Native Americans 
to begin funding the Native American 
Languages Act during the fiscal year 
1994 budget period. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Alaska for his 
expression of concern over the prospec- 
tive loss of Native American languages 
in Alaska, and I thank him for the 
clarification he has obtained from the 
chairman of the subcommittee. It was 
the threat of the loss of Native Amer- 
ican languages, the inseparable connec- 
tion between languages and culture, 
and the need of tribal governments for 
assistance in their efforts to preserve 
their languages that led the Congress 
to approve the Native American Lan- 
guages Act of 1992. 

At the Committee on Indian Affairs’ 
hearing in June 1992, linguist testified 
that, although 155 native American 
languages were still spoken or remem- 
bered, perhaps only 20 were spoken by 
persons of all ages. Further, because 
some languages are spoken only by the 
old or very old, they forecast that by 
the year 2000, as many as 45 languages 
could be lost forever. It was the conclu- 
sion of the committee that the com- 
petitive matching grant program it au- 
thorized could help defeat that fore- 
cast. To be assured that funding for the 
program is included in the budget, is 
very good news to Indians and other 
Native Americans and to all who care 
about the continuation of the cultures 
of the indigenous peoples of America. 

Mr. SPECTER. I concur with the re- 
marks made by Senator HARKIN, Sen- 
ator INOUYE, and Senator MURKOWSKI. 
The Native American Languages Act is 
an important program that should re- 
ceive funding during fiscal year 1994. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank Senator 
HARKIN, Senator INOUYE, and Senator 
SPECTER for their commitment to the 
Native American Languages Act. The 
Native American Languages Act is a 
good public law that deserves the sup- 
port of Congress and the President of 
the United States. I urge the Adminis- 
tration for Native Americans to begin 
funding this important public law in 
fiscal year 1994. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON DRUG ABUSE’'S 
MEDICATIONS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

Mr. BIDEN. I want to thank the 
chairman, Senator HARKIN, and the 
ranking member, Senator SPECTER, for 
their work on behalf of the fight 
against drug abuse in this bill. I wish 
to underscore the commitment of this 
bill to a particular and valuable area of 
the drug treatment effort—research 
and development of medications to 
treat drug addiction. I also wish to 
point out that the President has re- 
cently been briefed by some of the Na- 
tion’s leading pharmacotherapy re- 
searchers, and I understand the Presi- 
dent is supportive of efforts to develop 
these medicines. As I understand the 
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position of the chairman and ranking 
member, more resources are des- 
perately needed in this area and the 
NIH and NIDA Directors are encour- 
aged to augment this effort within the 
funds appropriated in this bill. 

Mr. HARKIN. I agree with Senator 
BIDEN. The NIDA Medications Develop- 
ment Division is a particularly promis- 
ing area of drug treatment research. 
The committee intends that the Medi- 
cations Development Division's effort 
be supported by the NIDA Director, 
within the funds appropriated in this 
bill. The committee also intends that 
resources made available to support ac- 
tivities of the Decade of the Brain Pro- 
gram should include efforts to support 
research in the important effort to de- 
velop medicines to treat drug addition, 
an area where the Medications Devel- 
opment Division has demonstrated out- 
standing research. 

Mr. SPECTER. I agree with the 
statements of both Senator BIDEN and 
Senator HARKIN. The national effort 
against drug abuse requires research 
and development of medicines that 
treat drug addiction. In the 2 years 
since the Medications Development Di- 
vision was established, I have been en- 
couraged by the progress of their re- 
search and I wish to further emphasize 
the committee’s strong bipartisan sup- 
port for funding this effort with the 
funds appropriated in this bill. I also 
fully endorse the committee's intent 
that resources supporting activities of 
the Decade of the Brain Program 
should support and closely coordinate 
with the research undertaken by the 
Medications Development Division. 

Mr. BIDEN. I thank Senators HARKIN 
and SPECTER for clarifying the commit- 
tee’s support for the Medications De- 
velopment Division and research and 
development of medications to treat 
drug addiction. I yield the floor. 

STUDENT LITERACY AND MENTORING 

Mr. KENNEDY. I want to ask the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairman 
about the Student Literacy and 
Mentoring Corps and their intent with 
regard to funding the program in con- 
ference. 

As the chairman knows, the Student 
Literacy and Mentoring Corps, housed 
at the Department of Education, funds 
service learning programs in institu- 
tions of higher education. In such pro- 
grams, college students take for-credit 
classes that have a clinical component 
involving tutoring illiterate adults or 
children. 

It is estimated that 10 percent of all 
tutors nationwide in literacy are fund- 
ed out of this program, all at very low 
cost. 

In Massachusetts, various institu- 
tions of higher education such as 
Stonehill College, Boston University, 
and Bunker Hill Community College 
have developed self-sustaining literacy 
programs with initial seed grants of 
$50,000 or less. 
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An evaluation underway shows that 
the program is taking root and is in- 
creasingly successful. The program 
structure was improved last year in the 
reauthorization process. In addition, 
service learning programs, which were 
exceedingly rare at colleges 5 years 
ago, are becoming more common, and 
this Federal program has been a cata- 
lyst for this development. 

The philosophy of service-learning 
treats students as a capable and ener- 
getic resource which can be enlisted in 
improving their community. It sees 
education as an active process and in- 
corporates an understanding that 
young people learn not just from books 
and lectures but also by being directly 
and cooperatively engaged with their 
classmates in projects outside of the 
classroom. Colleges are seeing the ben- 
efits of using these methods to ensure 
that the curricula are relevant. 

The House appropriations bill ap- 
proved $1.0 million for the program in 
fiscal year 1994. The Senate bill does 
not fund the program. I urge the distin- 
guished chairman to recede to the 
House in conference and support this 
important program. When the evalua- 
tion is complete, we can determine 
what the appropriate longer-term fund- 
ing level should be. 

Mr. HARKIN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments. It sounds as though 
the Student Literacy and Mentoring 
Corps is designed to achieve important 
goals and is improving. I understand 
that there are 173 grants outstanding 
for fiscal year 1994. How would the 
chairperson recommend we allocate 
the $1 million in funding across these 
173 grants? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is my understand- 
ing that there is wide variation in 
these programs that were funded, rang- 
ing from excellent to average. Given 
that the $1 million would be inadequate 
to allow all these programs to con- 
tinue, I would recommend that the De- 
partment of Education fund the best 
programs. I would urge the Senator to 
incorporate conference report language 
which directs the Department of Edu- 
cation to determine an equitable man- 
ner for distributing the $1 million in 
funding across the 52 programs which 
had excellent evaluation scores on 
their applications of 95 or higher. 

Mr. HARKIN. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks and will strive to 
achieve these goals. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

FIBROMYALGIA 

Mr. HATCH. Would my colleague, the 
distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation Subcommittee engage in a col- 
loquy on a very important topic: 
fibromyalgia? 

Mr. SPECTER. I would be glad to do 
so. 
Mr. HATCH. The Utah Chapter of the 
Arthritis Foundation and its 
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Fibromyalgia Education and Support 
Group have made me aware of how seri- 
ous this mysterious disease is. I under- 
stand it is the second most prevalent 
rheumatic disease. It is extremely dis- 
turbing because, at present, there is no 
known cause or cure. 

In fact, I was surprised to learn that 
it affects 3 to 5 percent of the general 
population. Most affected are women. 
Some believe it is the most common 
cause of pain in women between 20 and 
55. 
Mr. SPECTER. I am familiar with 
those statistics. As my colleague 
knows, the committee is very inter- 
ested in fibromyalgia. It is a serious 
disease. 

In our report on the fiscal year 1993 
budget for the National Institutes of 
Health, the committee directed NIH to 
provide a report on fibromyalgia re- 
search, including information concern- 
ing grants awarded, cooperative agree- 
ments, intramural research, overall re- 
search priorities, and a plan to address 
those priorities. 

Mr. HATCH. Can the Senator bring 
me up to date on this? 

Mr. SPECTER. Yes. NIH provided its 
report to the committee early this 
year. They followed it up with a work- 
shop on May 19, which the committee 
found commendable. 

Mr. HATCH. I am concerned that we 
do all we can to learn the cause of this 
disease and how to treat it. Does the 
Senator believe the funds provided for 
NIH in this legislation are adequate to 
do that job? 

Mr. SPECTER. As the Senator from 
Utah knows, we always wish we could 
provide more funds to NIH than we 
have available. The committee believes 
that NIH should aggressively pursue 
stimulating interest in both basic and 
clinical research on fibromyalgia. We 
feel we have provided sufficient funds 
to increase significantly support for 
this important research, most notably 
neoendocrine abnormalities. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank my colleague for 
this. As the Senator said, this is very 
serious, and I would like to work with 
him to provide whatever support is 
needed. 

Excepted committee amendments on 
page 9, line 23 through page 10, line 7; 
page 42, line 20 through page 43, line 2; 
page 45, lines 7 through 25; and page 63, 
line 14 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all remaining 
committee amendments be agreed to 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed 
to en block are as follows: 

Page 9, line 23, through page 10, line 7; page 
42, line 20 through page 43, line 2; page 45, 
lines 7 through 25; and page 63, line 14. 

Mr. HARKIN. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the committee 
amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. SPECTER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, while 
there is a lull in the action and my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Iowa is not 
on the floor, and since I will not be 
able to be present after the final vote, 
assuming we have the schedules we 
have discussed for the final votes, I 
want to take a moment to congratu- 
late the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], for his outstanding 
work on this very complicated bill. I 
would also like to thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. BYRD, from West 
Virginia, for his continuing help, and 
also the ranking Republican, Senator 
HATFIELD, for his cooperation. 

It is a difficult bill, because notwith- 
standing the fact that we have $260 bil- 
lion total in budget authority, with 
some $67 billion for discretionary ac- 
counts, which is not enough money to 
go around—I see Senator HARKIN has 
returned to the floor, and I know he 
agrees with that proposition because 
we talk about it frequently—it takes 
very extraordinary staff work to put 
this bill in shape. There is extraor- 
dinary staff work on the floor and very 
long hours. 

On the minority side, Craig Higgins, 
Bettilou Taylor, and Meg Snyder have 
done truly outstanding work not only 
on this bill, but they are constantly 
working not only with Senator HAT- 
FIELD and myself, but also with all the 
members of the subcommittee, really 
all the members of the Appropriations 
Committee; beyond that, all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. They are available 
for advice and consultation. They have 
long service. 

On the majority side, outstanding 
work has been done by Ed Long, Jim 
Sourwine, Carol Mitchell, Bill Cordes, 
Roberta Jones, Carol Ortega, Susan 
McGovern, and Gladys Clearwaters. 

I want to acknowledge my apprecia- 
tion for their efforts since, as I say, I 
will not be able to be here after the 
final vote later this afternoon. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, [Mr. BYRD] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his kind reference. 
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RETIREMENT OF SENATOR DON 
RIEGLE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week, to the surprise and 
sincere disappointment of his many 
friends here in the Senate and to the 
hundreds of thousands of his constitu- 
ents in Michigan, Senator DON RIEGLE 
announced his intention that this will 
be his last term in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have enjoyed a long 
friendship with the senior Senator 
from Michigan and, on more than one 
occasion, especially during my years as 
the leader of the Democratic Party in 
the Senate, I have benefited from the 
working relationships with Senator 
RIEGLE on a range of issues coming be- 
fore the Senate. I have appreciated 
that quality of comradeship with Sen- 
ator RIEGLE, as well as our genuine 
friendship. Likewise, I have appre- 
ciated the keen perception and the 
sheer energy that Senator RIEGLE has 
brought to our work together here in 
the Senate. 

I have often observed that when Sen- 
ator RIEGLE chooses sides on an issue, 
that issue has won for itself a powerful 
advocate and a faithful friend, as well 
as a voice to which many of our col- 
leagues listen seriously, for its persua- 
sive quality and its cogency. 

Above all, however, Senator RIEGLE’s 
retirement means that the citizens of 
Michigan will be losing one of their 
most ardent champions on the national 
level. 

Often, some critics of the Senate 
decry the ‘“‘boosterism’’ that they ac- 
cuse Senators of exercising here in the 
Senate on the floor and in the commit- 
tees. But that so-called boosterism is 
one of the reasons that States elect 
their Senators. If a Senator stands up 
for and speaks out in support of the in- 
terests of his or her own State, is that 
not one of the reasons for which he or 
she was elected? That is the nature of 
representative democracy in this Re- 
public. And in his advocacy for the in- 
terests of the State of Michigan, Sen- 
ator RIEGLE has been determined ra- 
tional and impassioned, and the citi- 
zens of Michigan will miss Senator RIE- 
GLE, as will the Senate and as will I 
when his term ends next year. 

In announcing his decision to retire 
from the Senate, Senator RIEGLE high- 
lighted a dimension of Senate member- 
ship that some of the Senate’s harshest 
critics too often overlook in their glib 
attacks on this institution. Senator 
RIEGLE cited the sacrifices of family 
life that Senate duty demands of many 
of those who choose to serve in this 
body. For all those who must sacrifice 
to represent their home States and the 
Nation and their families, their fami- 
lies too often must sacrifice even more. 

Long hours, loneliness, and separa- 
tion are only some of the negatives 
that the spouses and offspring of Sen- 
ators must be prepared to suffer in be- 
half of a serving Senator. Unfortu- 
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nately, those sacrifices have become 
too overbearing for Senator RIEGLE and 
his family, and I can grasp the weight 
of those sacrifices in convincing Sen- 
ator RIEGLE to seek redress for his fam- 
ily by retiring from Senate service. 

But, Mr. President, I have long be- 
lieved in an intangible quality to mem- 
bership in the Senate. In the lengthy 
history of this body, out of millions 
upon millions of men and women who 
have peopled this Republic, the cumu- 
lative membership of the Senate has 
not yet reached the 2,000 mark. Think 
of that. In barely more than two cen- 
turies, fewer than 2,000 men and 
women—as a matter of fact, to be 
exact, 1,815—have carried the title of 
U.S. Senator. 

That is a high challenge. That is a 
choice association. That is a sacred 
calling for service to the Nation, to the 
States, and to the people. This is the 
only forum of the States under the 
Constitution. This is the one forum in 
which all States are equal—the large 
and small, the most populous and the 
least populous. All are equal here, in 
this forum of the States—the United 
States Senate. 

I hope then, Mr. President, that Sen- 
ator RIEGLE will always remember that 
he is our friend, and that, as he moves 
on with his life, he will carry with him 
a knowledge of the special affection 
that we feel toward him. Likewise, I 
hope he will realize to the fullest the 
pride to which he has a right, as being 
numbered among such a select group of 
men and women who, in the long his- 
tory of our country and in the United 
States Senate, have sat in this Cham- 
ber and its predecessor quarters help- 
ing to shape the destiny of America 
and the history of the world. That, 
after all, Mr. President, is the duty to 
which Americans chosen to carry the 
great and high and honorable title of 
U.S. Senator are called by a Providence 
higher than any of us can conceive. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
DECONCINI 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as in every 
Congress, as the next cycle of elections 
approaches, some among our colleagues 
begin wrestling with the existential 
question of running for reelection or 
turning to other pursuits in lives and 
careers that understandably offer other 
options and that feel the pressure of 
other duties and commitments. With 
regret, I listened some days ago to Sen- 
ator DENNIS DECONCINI’s announcement 
that he did not plan to stand for reelec- 
tion as his current term expires next 
year. 

Senator DECONCINI has brought to his 
service in the Senate a quality of thor- 
oughness and commitment and dedica- 
tion, yoked to an understated warmth 
of personality and an appealing quality 
of gracious humility. Senator DECON- 
CINI has been a hard-working Senator 
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and has brought a mature self-dis- 
cipline to his duty among us. I know I 
speak for all of our colleagues in say- 
ing that the Senate in the years ahead 
will miss Senator DECONCINI’s special 
contributions. 

I will miss him. He has been a faith- 
ful, hard-working, diligent member of 
the Appropriations Committee, of 
which I am the chairman. 

Having said these things, I must add 
that, like Senator DECONCINI, I have 
long felt uncomfortable with the cur- 
rent process of seeking funds for re- 
election to the Senate, and I sought 
again and again, when I was the major- 
ity leader in this body, to support leg- 
islation to put a collar on the intermi- 
nable money chase on which a Senator 
must embark if he or she senses a call- 
ing to Senate service and hopes to fol- 
low that sense of vocation. 

When I was first elected to the Sen- 
ate from West Virginia in 1958, I ran on 
the same ticket, the same year, with 
our former colleague, Senator Jennings 
Randolph. He ran for the unexpired 
term of the late Senator M. M. Neely, 
and I ran for the full 6-year term that 
year. Together, in the 1958 races for 
U.S. Senators from West Virginia, Jen- 
nings Randolph and I spent a combined 
total of roughly $50,000. By today’s 
standards, $50,000 in a West Virginia 
election campaign would not under- 
write a week’s efforts, perhaps, for one 
Senate candidate, not to mention two 
candidates. 

Be that as it may, I can understand 
Senator DECONCINI’s concerns about 
having to launch another race for cam- 
paign funds, and I respect his decision. 
I particularly regret, however, the loss 
of a Senator who again and again has 
taken courageous stands, such as he 
did in his statesman-like support of the 
Panama Canal Treaties. 

I can very well remember that great 
debate on the Panama Canal Treaties, 
when we needed two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate to approve the ratification of those 
treaties. We mustered two-thirds plus 
one vote for each of those treaties. It 
was with the help of Senator DECONCINI 
that we were able to adopt that very 
historic milestone in the annals of our 
foreign relations. 

And there have been other issues of 
decision wherein Senator DECONCINI 
chose a vote that he knew might not be 
popular, but that he believed was right, 
in the best sense of the word. 

I know that, given his warm person- 
ality and his agile intellect, Senator 
DECONCINI will go forward into some 
new career after his retirement from 
the Senate. I wish him every success 
and every happiness wherever his des- 
tiny leads him. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
METZENBAUM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 1994 
general elections are more than a year 
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away. In spite of that time lead, sev- 
eral Senators have already announced 
their intention not to stand for reelec- 
tion as the new election cycle dawns. 
Among the first to announce his deci- 
sion not to run next year has been Sen- 
ator HOWARD METZENBAUM from Ohio. 

Senator METZENBAUM has been in 
politics after a full and successful busi- 
ness career in Ohio. Since winning a 
full Senate term in 1976, Senator 
METZENBAUM has established himself as 
a man of sincerely liberal conscience, 
speaking out here in the Senate on be- 
half of causes dear to his heart where 
some others might have feared to 
tread. 

In that process, Senator METZENBAUM 
has won the admiration of colleagues 
who might have opposed him, and who 
did oppose him, on many of the issues. 
But, nevertheless, I have appreciated 
the courage, conviction, commitment, 
and sheer toughness that Senator 
METZENBAUM brings to the Senate in 
everything that he undertakes. 

While some men have succeeded in 
politics through diplomacy and com- 
promise, HOWARD METZENBAUM’s forte 
has been passion. Observing Senator 
METZENBAUM engaged in hot debate 
and sincere appeal, with his carefully 
groomed white mane suggesting the 
halos of saints in Victorian stained- 
glass church windows, Senator 
METZENBAUM calls to mind the image 
of an old testament prophet proclaim- 
ing his convictions and breathing life 
into his visions for a more just future 
and a fairer chance for the causes in 
which he so ardently believes. 

Certainly Senator METZENBAUM has 
fulfilled a role for visionaries that the 
Founding Fathers foresaw for some 
elected to the Senate, and he has ful- 
filled that role very well. 

I know that I speak for all of our col- 
leagues in telling Senator METZENBAUM 
that he has added significantly to Sen- 
ate deliberations through his years of 
service. And I, particularly, again note 
the years when I was the majority 
leader—and also the years when I was 
the minority leader in this body—there 
were times when Senator METZEN- 
BAUM’s strong voice and strong advo- 
cacy and strong support meant the dif- 
ference. 

We wish for him many more years of 
rich and rewarding life as his retire- 
ment approaches. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
THANKING SENATOR HARKIN AND SENATOR 
SPECTER 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished manager of the bill. 
While I am on the floor and on my feet, 
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let me thank him, too—Mr. HARKIN— 
for his service to the Nation, to his 
people, and to the Senate. He is a hard- 
working member of the Appropriations 
Committee. He has always been most 
cooperative and courteous to me; most 
considerate; and he, too, brings to his 
work an ardency and a commitment 
that we all might strive to emulate. I 
thank him for the work that he has 
done on the bill and for the leadership 
that he has demonstrated in the sub- 
committee, in the full committee, and 
on the floor. 

I likewise congratulate his colleague 
on the other side of the aisle, who also 
brings a deep commitment and a high 
purpose of service to the committee 
and to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I want 
to thank my friend and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for those very kind 
words. They mean a lot to me because 
of the deep respect and admiration I 
have for Senator ROBERT BYRD, from 
West Virginia. 

I want to thank him for the many 
years of guidance, of counsel that he 
has given to me since I first came to 
the Senate. It has been wise counsel- 
ing, good counseling. I think I can say 
honestly that not once in my 8 years 
here have I not failed to follow the ad- 
vice and counsel of Senator BYRD and 
counted it much to my benefit to make 
sure that I do follow his advice and 
counsel. 

So again, I thank him very much for 
those kind words. They mean a lot to 


me. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

I should say, also, that the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. SPECTER, have once 
again, as they have done repeatedly, 
stayed within the allocations that were 
given to the subcommittee by me in 
the beginning. 

No subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee ever exceeds its allo- 
cations. So this committee is not a 
budget-busting committee. These sub- 
committees are not budget-busting 
subcommittees. They have faithfully 
lived up to the Budget Enforcement 
Act. Iam very proud of that fact, and 
I am very proud of the leadership that 
continues to be given by the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator. 
We have lived within those allocations 
because of the great leadership of our 
distinguished chairman. 

BETHUNE-COOKMAN STATEMENT 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to briefly address a matter of con- 
cern to certain Members regarding a 
proposal that we were unable to fund in 
this bill. 

President Clinton included in his fis- 
cal year 1994 investment package for 
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education a request for $12.5 million to 
fund the second phase of construction 
of a performing arts center at Bethune- 
Cookman College in Daytona Beach, 
FL. Congress initially authorized this 
project in 1986 to honor Mary McLeod 
Bethune, the founder and first presi- 
dent of the college, who led the move- 
ment to promote the voter registration 
of African-American women and served 
as an adviser to President Franklin 
Roosevelt. The Congress provided $6.2 
million under the original authoriza- 
tion for phase 1 of the Mary McLeod 
Bethune Memorial Fine Arts Center. 
Additional support for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and endowment of 
the center was authorized last year 
and, as I mentioned, President Clinton 
requested funds for the center in his 
1994 budget. As I think most of you 
know, however, the President’s budget 
request for the activities funded by 
this bill exceeded our allocation by a 


‘substantial margin. As a result, we 


were unable to fund all of the invest- 
ment activities included in the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Unfortunately, the Bethune-Cook- 
man Center was one of the activities 
that we could not fund this year. The 
House also did not provide funding for 
the center. I want to reassure Mem- 
bers, however, that this difficult deci- 
sion does not reflect an unwillingness 
to support the center, and that we are 
prepared to revisit the issue of funding 
for phase 2 of the center in future 
years. i 

NIH/HEART, LUNG, AND BLOOD INSTITUTE 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, also I 
want to clarify some of the report lan- 
guage regarding proportions of funding 
for heart, lung, and blood research at 
NHLBI. For many years there has been 
a precedent for relative percentages of 
funding, and also funding priorities 
have been based upon excellence of re- 
search proposals and judgment of the 
scientific advisers and staff at that In- 
stitute. The committee did not intend 
to interfere in that precedent and proc- 
ess. The bill report language simply in- 
dicates what is fully understood by all 
who work with the NIH; that we need 
to continue to strive to appropriately 
fund biomedical research across the 
board. 

Mr. BOND. I want to join the chair- 
man and the Senator from Minnesota 
in their view that current law allows 
the release of these emergency funds, 
and I will continue to work with the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee to secure their 
immediate release. The Missouri De- 
partment of Social Services has told 
me that there is a vital need for these 
funds, as thousands of Missouri fami- 
lies have been displaced by the flood. If 
the Great Flood of 1993 does not qualify 
as an emergency, then the designation 
is meaningless. I thank the Senators 
from Iowa and Minnesota for their 
leadership. 
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RELEASE OF EMERGENCY LIHEAP FUNDS TO 
FLOOD STATES 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
would like to direct an inquiry to the 
manager of the bill, Senator HARKIN, 
relating to the Low-Income Home En- 
ergy Assistance Program. This relates 
to utilization of the emergency funds 
available under this program to assist 
victims of flood damage in the Mid- 
west. On September 15, the Governors 
of nine Midwest States requested that 
the administration release emergency 
LIHEAP funding, which can be used to 
repair furnaces of low-income individ- 
uals, and for such other activities as 
replacement of waterlogged insulation 
materials. This work needs to be done 
before the onset of winter, but many 
low-income people, struggling with 
massive losses from the flooding, sim- 
ply can’t afford it. I understand OMB 
Director Panetta, in response to Sen- 
ator HARKIN’S letter, raised an objec- 
tion that current law would not permit 
targeting of LIHEAP funds to specific 
States. I would ask Senator HARKIN if 
it was not Congress’ intent that emer- 
gency LIHEAP funds be targeted to 
specific areas to meet, among other 
things, special contingencies like this? 

Mr. HARKIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is correct. Our intent was clear- 
ly to make these LIHEAP reserve funds 
available to meet emergency needs re- 
sulting from specific localized disas- 
ters. In the upcoming conference with 
the House on the Labor-HHS appropria- 
tions bill, I will seek to include lan- 
guage in the statement of the man- 
agers clarifying congressional intent 
on this issue, and if deemed necessary, 
adjust the actual appropriations bill 
language. I will continue to do all I can 
to see that emergency LIHEAP funds 
are released as soon as possible to as- 
sist eligible persons in flood-impacted 
States. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I thank the chair- 
man for that clarification. I know that 
release of these funds to meet emer- 
gency needs for over 6,000 people in 
Minnesota, and thousands of others in 
Iowa and in other flood-affected States, 
would enable us to rush urgent help to 
those in need as the winter approaches. 
I will continue to work with the chair- 
man, and with the administration, to 
ensure prompt release of these funds. I 
ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in the RECORD some cor- 
respondence on this issue. The first let- 
ter is from Energy Secretary O’Leary 
and HHS Secretary Shalala to OMB Di- 
rector Panetta, urging release of the 
funds. The second is the letter from 
nine Midwest Governors requesting im- 
mediate release of the funds. Finally, I 
would like to insert an exchange of cor- 
respondence between Chairman HARKIN 
and Mr. Panetta to which I referred 
earlier. I thank the chairman for his 
help with this important effort. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. LEON PANETTA, 
Director, Office of Management and Budget, 
Old Executive Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR LEON: We would like to bring to your 
attention a serious matter involving the sur- 
vival of low-income persons in the Midwest 
flood area, and to strongly recommend ac- 
tions that can be taken immediately to alle- 
viate their distress before the winter. 

As you know, Senator Harkin sent a letter 
to the President on July 19, 1993, requesting 
the release of a portion of the contingency 
funds for flood relief. On September 15, you 
sent Senator Harkin a reply voicing concerns 
with releasing the funds to just the flood 
States, and suggesting instead that funds 
available from the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency (FEMA) could be used for 
this purpose. Also on September 15, the Gov- 
ernors of all nine flood States wrote to the 
President requesting that a portion of the 
LIHEAP contingency funds be released for 
flood relief efforts. 

Based on the continued need of the flood 
states and our own review of this issue, we 
would like to revisit the possibility of using 
LIHEAP contingency funds for flood relief 
efforts. 

Among those who have been most affected 
are low-income persons whose residences 
have been flooded. Many are still homeless, 
with the mid-western winter only a month to 
six weeks away in parts of the flood zone. 
Many more are little more than ‘camping 
out” in a shell of a house, with no working 
furnace and no hot water. Wet insulation not 
only will be ineffective this winter because 
of the moisture, but also, if not removed 
soon, will cause the structure to rot. Many of 
these disaster victims are struggling to pro- 
vide food and clothing for their families. 
Furnace replacement or repair and weather- 
ization needs are completely beyond their 
reach, and few of them have insurance to 
cover their losses. It is not likely that funds 
for weatherization needs will be met through 
the recently passed flood relief bill, H.R. 
2667, at least in the near future. 

We are concerned that further devastation 
awaits these unfortunate flood victims, who 
are already operating at the economic mar- 
gins of society, if we do not ensure that they 
are able to return to their homes before win- 
ter. 

We have been considering this issue care- 
fully over the last month and believe that we 
should pursue further the idea of using 
LIHEAP contingency funds to supplement 
limited funds available from FEMA. FEMA 
has advised us that it does not have suffi- 
cient funds or authority to carry out all the 
activities that we believe could be accom- 
plished with the contingency funds. Further- 
more, FEMA cannot pay replacement value 
for items such as furnaces that were de- 
stroyed in the flood. 

After discussing needs with the nine States 
involved, we believe release of $68 million of 
the contingency funds will meet the valid en- 
ergy-related emergency needs of low-income 
persons in the flood States, and would cover 
repairs to approximately 13,000 housing 
units. The FY 1994 Senate Appropriations 
Bill contains the same provision for these 
contingency funds as was provided in the 
1993 Appropriation. Therefore, we have the 
opportunity to modify the bill language to 
clarify our ability to target these funds if re- 
leased. This strategy could also be pursued 
in Conference. We would appreciate your 
support in bringing this to pass. 
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Use of the funds made available will be co- 
ordinated between the Low-Income Home 
Energy Assistance Program in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and the 
Low-Income Weatherization Assistance Pro- 
gram in the Department of Energy. Local 
crews have been performing what repair 
work they can, but they have run out of 
funds. They are standing by to utilize any 
funds that are released to continue their 
work. 

We strongly urge you to take immediate 
action to obtain the release of these funds so 
that necessary repairs can be made to make 
these homes ready for winter weather. We 
stand ready to discuss this with you. 

Sincerely, 
DONNA E. SHALALA, 
Secretary of Health and Human Services. 
HAZEL R. O'LEARY, 
Secretary of Energy. 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, u 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
St. Paul, September 15, 1993. 
Hon. BILL CLINTON, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are respectfully 
asking for the release of the 1993 LIHEAP 
(Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Pro- 
gram) contingency appropriation. These 
funds were appropriated by Congress to pro- 
vide aid in energy emergencies. Midwest 
states are experiencing such an emergency 
as a result of this summer’s massive flood- 
ing. Flood waters have caused damage to fur- 
naces, water heaters, insulation and windows 
in the homes of low-income families. 

The support and assistance of the federal 
government have been vital in the flood 
cleanup and reclamation of property through 
programs initiated by FEMA, HUD, SBA and 
Agriculture. However, there are many fami- 
lies who will not be eligible for these pro- 
grams, yet have needs which must be ad- 
dressed. For example, SBA loans are avall- 
able only to those with an ability to repay. 
Low-income families and those who have lost 
their jobs due to the floods are not eligible 
for loans. HUD programs address some repair 
needs but not the inability of a family with 
greatly reduced income to pay their winter 
heating bills. We are writing on behalf of 
these families. 

We have already seen strong indications 
that the number of these households will in- 
crease this winter, as reduced farm income 
and the flood’s ripple effect trigger layoffs, 
shortened work hours and reduced or elimi- 
nated income. These households are pri- 
marily working families, small family farm- 
ers, “mainstreet” business owners and em- 
ployees, and those dependent on agriculture 
for their livelihood. 

With your declaration of an energy emer- 
gency in the flood damaged states prior to 
September 30th, the LIHEAP contingency 
funds can be released. We are respectfully re- 
questing that you release those funds. 

Thank you very much for your consider- 
ation of our request. 

Warmest regards, 

Arne H. Carlson, Governor of Minnesota; 
Terry E. Branstad, Governor of Iowa; 
Jim Edgar, Governor of Illinois; 
Tommy G. Thompson, Governor of Wis- 
consin; Joan Finney, Governor of Kan- 
sas; Walter D. Miller, Governor of 
South Dakota; E. Benjamin Nelson, 
Governor of Nebraska; Mel Carnahan, 
Governor of Missouri; Edward T. 
Schafer, Governor of North Dakota. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, DC, July 19, 1993. 
Hon, BILL CLINTON, 
United States President, 1600 Pennsylvania 
Ave., NW., Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing to urge 
you to release contingency funds provided in 
the Fiscal Year 1993 Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education Appropria- 
tions bill for the Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program to assist victims in 
flood-ravaged states. 

It is my understanding that these funds 
can be used for a variety of crisis interven- 
tion activities, such as emergency shelter, 
reconnecting electrical service, and repair of 
air conditioning and furnace equipment. 

In this crisis, one of the most urgent needs 
of low-income people who have lost so much 
is immediate cash assistance. This program 
can provide much needed relief in this regard 
by offsetting some of the unanticipated costs 
of emergency energy-related assistance. 

The appropriations bill provided $600 mil- 
lion on a nationwide basis for such emer- 
gencies as this, which can be made available 
by declaration of the President of an emer- 
gency, in conjunction with submission to 
Congress of a formal budget request. No fur- 
ther Congressional action is necessary. 

I urge your immediate action to release as 
much Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 
contingency funds as possible to meet emer- 
gency needs in flood-devastated states. 

Sincerely. 
TOM HARKIN. 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, September 15, 1993. 
Hon. TOM HARKIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HARKIN: Thank you for your 
letter to the President suggesting the Low 
Income Home Energy Assistance (LIHEAP) 
program’s contingency fund be released to 
assist people affected by the flooding in Mid- 
western States. 

I particularly want to thank you for your 
work in getting the emergency flood supple- 
mental appropriation passed quickly to aid 
flood victims. The assistance package en- 
acted, which provides $6.3 billion in disaster 
assistance, should deliver rapid, coordinated, 
and well-targeted help. 

Your letter suggested that $600 million in 
FY 1993 LIHEAP contingency funds be re- 
leased as part of Federal flood assistance ef- 
forts. As your letter correctly noted, 
LIHEAP’s energy crisis intervention pro- 
gram may fund activities such as the provi- 
sion of temporary emergency shelter and 
emergency repairs to heating and cooling 
equipment. It appears, however, that were 
they released, LIHEAP’s contingency funds 
would not target only States affected by 
flooding but go to all LIHEAP eligible 
States, whether disaster relief efforts should 
target flood-affected States and help flood 
victims. As an alternative, Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) funds in 
the disaster relief package may provide tem- 
porary shelter, cash grants for basic needs 
such as home energy assistance, and help 
with repairs. 

I want to reiterate that the Administra- 
tion will continue to seek additional assist- 
ance, as needed, for flood-affected States. 
Thank you again for sharing your views with 
me. As always, I welcome the opportunity to 
respond to them. 

Sincerely, 
LEON E. PANETTA, 
Director. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a vote on or in 
relation to the D’Amato amendment 
No. 975 occur at 12:50 p.m.; that upon 
the disposition of amendment 975, the 
Senate vote on or in relation to the 
Helms amendment 976; that following 
the disposition of the Helms amend- 
ment, the bill be read a third time and 
the Senate proceed to vote on final pas- 
sage of H.R. 2518, as amended; that 
upon final disposition of H.R. 2518, the 
Senate insist on its amendments, re- 
quest a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, that the Chair be authorized to 
appoint conferees, and that all of the 
above occur without any intervening 
action or debate. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
after the vote on the D'Amato amend- 
ment, the succeeding votes be 10 min- 
utes in duration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 975 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 12:50 having arrived, the question is 
on agreeing to the D’Amato amend- 
ment numbered 975. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN], 
the Senator from Arkansas ([Mr. 
PRYOR], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WOFFORD] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN) Are there any other 
Senators in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 97, 
nays 0, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 293 Leg.] 


YEAS—97 
Akaka Coats Feingold 
Baucus Cochran Ford 
Bennett Cohen Glenn 
Biden Conrad Gorton 
Bingaman Coverdell Graham 
Bond Craig Gramm 
Boren D'Amato Grassley 
Boxer Danforth Gregg 
Bradley Daschle Harkin 
Breaux DeConcini Hatch 
Brown Dodd Hatfield 
Bryan Dole Heflin 
Bumpers Domenici Helms 
Burns rgan Hollings 
Byrd Durenberger Hutchison 
Campbell Exon Inouye 
Chafee Faircloth Jeffords 
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Johnston McConnell Rockefeller 
Kassebaum Metzenbaum Roth 
Kempthorne Mikulski Sarbanes 
Kennedy Mitchell Sasser 
Kerrey Moseley-Braun Shelby 
Kerry Moynihan Simon 
Kohl Murkowski Simpson 
Lautenberg Murray Smith 
ahy Nickles Specter 
Levin Nunn Stevens 
Lieberman Packwood Thurmond 
Lott Pell Wallop 
Lugar Pressler Warner 
Mack Reid Wellstone 
Mathews Riegle 
McCain Robb 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—3 
Feinstein Pryor Wofford 
So the amendment (No. 975) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 976 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Helms 
amendment No. 976. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 94, 
nays 4, as follows: 

(Rollcall Vote No, 294 Leg.) 


YEAS—%4 

Akaka Feingold McCain 
Baucus Feinstein McConnell 
Bennett Ford Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Glenn Mikulski 
Bond Gorton Mitchell 
Boren Graham Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Gramm Moynihan 
Bradley Grassley Murkowski 
Breaux Gregg Murray 
Brown Harkin Nickles 
Bryan Hatch Nunn 
Bumpers Hatfield Packwood 
Burns Heflin Pell 
Byrd Helms Pressler 
Campbell Hollings Reid 
Chafee Hutchison Riegle 
Coats Jeffords Robb 
Cochran Johnston Rockefeller 
Cohen Kassebaum Roth 
Conrad Kempthorne Sarbanes 
Coverdell Kennedy Sasser 

Kerrey Shelby 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Kohl Smith 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini eahy Stevens 
Dodd Levin Thurmond 
Dole Lieberman Wallop 
Dorgan Lott Warner 
Durenberger Lugar Wofford 
Exon Mack 
Faircloth Mathews 

NAYS—4 
Domenici Simon 
Inouye Wellstone 
‘ NOT VOTING—2 

Biden Pryor 
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So the amendment (No. 976) was 
agreed to. 

POSITION ON ROLLCALL VOTE NO. 293 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that on rollcall No. 293, 
the D'Amato amendment, I would have 
voted “yea.” 

CENSORSHIP OF BROADCASTING FROM NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I rise today to express my out- 
rage at the continuing censorship by 
the British Government of broadcast- 
ing related to the conflict in Northern 
Ireland. As we consider this bill, which 
contains funding for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, this is an ap- 
propriate time for this body to urge the 
Corporation, the U.S. Government and 
all American broadcasters to redouble 
their efforts to bring about an end to 
this censorship which is repugnant to 
American values and traditions. 

Since 1988, the British Government 
has ordered broadcasters in the United 
Kingdom not to broadcast the voices of 
members of 11 groups including the 
Irish Republican Army and Sinn Fein. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 
[BBC] and the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s World Service have followed 
this requirement under protest. In fact, 
they have avoided the strict require- 
ments of this rule by using actors, in 
some cases, to repeat the words of 
banned persons. 

Madam President, this would not be 
an issue before us today except for the 
fact that many public radio stations in 
our Nation, funded by the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting, air the BBC 
World Service. The World Service has a 
strong reputation in this country and 
around the world. Yet, the censorship 
that it suffers under is inconsistent 
with our views on freedom of speech 
and inconsistent with the need to hear 
all points of view on the situation in 
Northern Ireland. 

The first amendment is clear on this 
point. By hearing all views, we can best 
make up our minds on the critical is- 
sues of the day. The long tragedy of 
conflict in Northern Ireland is cer- 
tainly one of those issues. To broadcast 
and hear the views of the banned 
groups is not to endorse those views. It 
is simply a matter of hearing all points 
and positions. 

The censorship imposed by the Brit- 
ish Government is wrong. All those 
who value freedom should join in its 
condemnation. In fact, Mr. President, 
the Corporation, National Public Radio 
and the BBC itself have all protested 
this practice. The BBC airs a warning 
with all broadcasts that are directly af- 
fected by the government ban on using 
the voices of members of banned 
groups. The warning states that the 


government restrictions have pre- 
vented the use of the interviewees’ 
voices. 


We can and should do more to end 
this censorship. I rise to urge the Cor- 
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poration for Public Broadcasting and 
all those who receive grants from it to 
take all appropriate steps to encourage 
the British Government to end this 
censorship. 

Some have suggested that American 
broadcasters should accompany all 
BBC broadcasts related to the situa- 
tion in Northern Ireland with a re- 
minder of the censorship rules. This ap- 
pears to be a reasonable and appro- 
priate step that is consistent with full 
disclosure to the public of the restric- 
tions on broadcasters in the United 
Kingdom, I urge all American broad- 
casters to consider such a reminder. 

I also urge the U.S. Government to 
do all it can to bring an end to the re- 
strictions. The situation in Northern 
Ireland remains one of the most trou- 
bling unresolved conflicts in the world 
today. Too many lives have been lost. 
Too much blood has been shed. We need 
to face this conflict with our eyes wide 
open, not blinded by a censor’s rules. I 
urge my colleagues to look into this 
matter as I have and to join me in con- 
demning this continuing affront to free 
speech. 

DOLE-KASSEBAUM IMPACT AID AMENDMENT 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, for im- 
pact aid districts with 50 percent or 
more federally connected students, reg- 
ular impact aid payments are not 
enough to cover the cost of education. 
As local taxpayers should not foot the 
bill for a Federal obligation, the 
3(d)2(b) program was created to make 
up for any shortfalls. Realizing that 
these districts have no alternative rev- 
enue streams, the authorizing commit- 
tee was quite specific that no limita- 
tions should be placed on this funding. 
Unfortunately, the appropriations re- 
quest for fiscal year 1994 did not meet 
these needs and eligible school dis- 
tricts would have had this funding sup- 
plement cut by 25 percent. 

In my home State of Kansas, the 
Fort Leavenworth budget would have 
shrunk by $300,000—almost enough 
money to pay for the education of 100 
students. It is my understanding that 
10 additional States would have been 
adversely affected, too. 

I am pleased that the managers ac- 
cepted the Dole-Kassebaum amend- 
ment which helped resolve this matter. 
Furthermore, I appreciate the efforts 
of Senator PELL and his staff in help- 
ing find a workable solution. 

Madam President, for 43 years, Con- 
gress has supported the education of 
the sons and daughters of military per- 
sonnel through the impact aid pro- 
gram. The program has consistently 
funded strong instruction, and I am 
pleased that this amendment will en- 
able our most heavily impacted dis- 
tricts to maintain a high standard of 
excellence. 

VOTE ON HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 976 

Mr. BIDEN. Madam President, I rise 
for just a moment to explain my ab- 
sence on the vote on the Helms amend- 
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ment. After I voted on the D’Amato 
amendment, I was meeting with a con- 
stituent from Delaware in the Presi- 
dent’s room off the Senate floor. The 
room has no bells, and I was not noti- 
fied that another vote was in progress 
until after the vote on the Helms 
amendment was over. I fully intended 
to participate in the vote, and I regret 
that I was not notified. 
LABOR-HHS APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
want to commend my colleague from 
Iowa, the chairman of the Labor-HHS 
subcommittee, for including two very 
important items in the National Can- 
cer Institute section of the Appropria- 
tions Committee report dealing with 
issues that are critical to cancer treat- 
ment, and central to cancer patients 
and their families. 

There are over 8 million cancer survi- 
vors in the United States today. An- 
other million Americans are expected 
to be diagnosed with cancer this year. 
It is crucial to the well-being and com- 
fort of these people that NCI find the 
answers about how to improve quality 
of life for cancer patients and survi- 
vors. 
With millions of Americans now liv- 
ing with cancer, NCI should take into 
account the increasing evidence that 
psychological and social factors influ- 
ence the morbidity and mortality of 
cancer. The institute must increase re- 
search on how to lessen the impact of 
cancer and improve cancer victims’ 
quality of life by managing the disease 
and its treatment. I commend the sub- 
committee chairman for directing NCI 
to do this. Currently, less than 1 per- 
cent of NCI’s budget is slated for this 
important research—just $6.5 million of 
NCI’s $1.9 billion budget. Clearly, this 
isn’t enough. 

I was especially pleased to note the 
report language on page 80 of Senate 
Report 103-43, pointing to the evidence 
that psychological and social factors 
influence cancer incidence, morbidity, 
and mortality, and directing NCI to in- 
crease funding for clinical intervention 
trials that reflect the concerns of can- 
cer patients, survivors, and their fami- 
lies in coping with cancer. 

As chairman of the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee, I supported a 
provision in the NIH Revitalization Act 
(Public Law 103-43) setting aside a por- 
tion of NCI appropriations for cancer 
control activities, including 
psychosocial interventions to improve 
quality of life and increase treatment 
compliance. With the set-aside, and the 
increased funding provided in the 
House and Senate appropriations bill, 
NCI will have ample funding for more 
research on these vital concerns. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
I would like to engage the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada in a brief 
colloquy. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would be happy to 
enter into a colloquy with my friend 
from California. 
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Mrs. FEINSTEIN. As the distin- 
guished Senator knows, Ukiah Valley 
Medical Center is a 94-bed hospital lo- 
cated in Ukiah, CA. The 94-bed hospital 
that exists today is the product of an 
acquisition that occurred in 1988 when 
then-Ukiah Adventist Hospital ac- 
quired the assets of Ukiah General Hos- 
pital. Both hospitals at the time were 
very small, one 43-beds, the other 51- 
beds. Both hospitals were experiencing 
reduced demand and were struggling to 
survive. The cost of operating both 
hospitals, given their low occupancy 
rates, made the outlook for both hos- 
pital surviving highly unlikely. Ukiah 
Valley Medical Center’s acquisition of 
Ukiah General was completed in Au- 
gust 1988. On the eve of the closing, the 
Federal Trade Commission staff an- 
nounced it wished to investigate this 
transaction. Although the FTC chose 
not to seek an injunction to halt the 
transaction, the agency did file an ad- 
ministrative complaint 15 months after 
the hospital was acquired. The FTC did 
not try the case until November of 
1992. Earlier this year, the chief admin- 
istrative law judge at the FTC, Judge 
‘Parker, issued a 45-page opinion which 
found in favor of Ukiah on virtually 
every issue, including that the acquisi- 
tion did not injure competition and 
that the FTC’s proposed remedy, dives- 
titure, should saddle the Ukiah com- 
munity with two inefficient hospitals 
that would be less able to deliver im- 
proved quality of care. 

Despite Judge Parker’s clear findings 
of law and fact in favor of Ukiah Val- 
ley, the FTC chose to appeal Judge 
Parker's decision to the full Commis- 
sion. The Commission, in doing so, is 
reviewing the record de novo and is not 
bound by Judge Parker's findings. 

Ukiah now finds that after success- 
fully defending itself from a prosecu- 
tion that has lasted 5 years it is once 
again being forced to defend its acqui- 
sition before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. During the last 5 years this 
small rural hospital has spent huge 
sums on legal fees. It has been ham- 
pered by an inability to attract new 
physicians to its medical staff because 
of the legal cloud hanging over it. Asa 
not-for-profit concern, the hospital 
also has been placed at a disadvantage 
in its quest for charitable contribu- 
tions. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada if he could assure me that if 
the Federal Trade Commission does not 
bring this lengthy prosecution to a 
conclusion before the end of this cal- 
endar year that as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs he 
will hold an oversight hearing at the 
beginning of the second session of this 
Congress to examine why the prosecu- 
tion of this small rural hospital in my 
State is being continued by the FTC. 

Mr. BRYAN. Madam President, I 
would like to thank the Senator from 
California for bringing this matter to 
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my attention. She and I discussed this 
issue several days ago when we were 
considering the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reauthorization bill. I informed 
the Senator at that time that I can ap- 
preciate her concerns and certainly 
would be inclined to hold a hearing in 
the next session to address any further 
concerns she may have. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and commend him on his long- 
standing concern for the preservation 
of available health care in rural Amer- 
ica. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 


dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 17, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 295 Leg.] 


YEAS—82 
Akaka Durenberger Metzenbaum 
Baucus Exon Mikulski 
Bennett Feingold Mitchell 
Biden Feinstein Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Ford Moynihan 
Bond Glenn Murkowski 
Boren Gorton Murray 
Boxer Graham Nunn 
Bradley Grassley Packwood 
Breaux Harkin Pell 
Bryan Hatfield Reid 
Bumpers Hollings Riegle 
Burns Inouye Robb 
Byrd Jeffords Rockefeller 
Campbell Johnston Sarbanes 
Chafee Kassebaum Sasser 
Coats Kennedy Shelby 
Cochran Kerrey Simon 
Cohen Kerry Simpson 
Coverdell Lautenberg Specter 
D'Amato Stevens 
Danforth Levin Thurmond 
Daschle Lieberman Wallop 
DeConcini Lott Warner 
Dodd Lugar Wellstone 
Dole Mack Wofford 
Domenici Mathews 
Dorgan McConnell 
NAYS—17 
Brown Hatch McCain 
Conrad Heflin Nickles 
Craig Helms Pressler 
Faircloth Hutchison Roth 
Gramm Kempthorne Smith 
Gregg Kohl 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 
So the bill (H.R. 2518), as amended, 
was passed. 


Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 
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I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, that 
finishes the Labor, Health and Human 
Services, Education appropriations 
bill. I want to thank all Senators for 
their indulgence, for their bringing 
their amendments to the floor and get- 
ting this through. 


THANKS TO THE STAFF 


I want to especially thank the staff 
who have worked so long and so hard 
on this bill. It was not an easy year as 
Senator SPECTER said earlier. We had 
some pretty tight budget constraints 
we had to work under. But we got it 
through, I think as the vote indicates 
in a strong bipartisan manner. But a 
lot of the credit has to go to our staff 
who worked so long and hard. 


On the majority side, staff director, 
Ed Long, Jim Sourwine, Carol Mitch- 
ell, Roberta Jones, Bill Cordis, Carol 
Ortega, Susan McGovern, and Gladys 
Clearwaters; on the minority side, 
Craig Higgins, Bettilou Taylor, and 
Margaret Snyder. 

To all of them, my heartfelt thanks 
and gratitude for so many hours put in 
on this bill. 

Now it is on to the conference. The 
conference last year lasted less than 6 
hours. I was chair of that conference. 
So I have issued a challenge to my 
counterpart on the House side to see if 
he can break that record this year; see 
if we can do our conference in less than 
5 or 6 hours this year. Let us hope we 
can get that done. 

Again, I thank all Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate insists 
on its amendments, requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes, and the Chair is authorized 
to appoint conferees on part of the Sen- 
ate. 


The Presiding Officer (Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN) appointed Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mr. REID, Mr. KOHL, Mrs. 
MURRAY, Mr. SPECTER, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. GOR- 
TON, Mr. MACK, and Mr. BOND conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. HARKIN. Madam President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that there 
be a period for morning business with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for up to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 
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CHILD PORNOGRAPHY 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
rise because I am a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and the Justice De- 
partment has filed a brief on a child 
pornography case that is soon going to 
be before the Supreme Court. 

I want to express my dissatisfaction 
with the action of the Justice Depart- 
ment in doing this. 

I do this not only because I am a 
member of the Judiciary Committee 
but also because, in 1985 and 1986, I was 
involved in the federalization of the 
Ferber case, which was a 1982 Supreme 
Court decision in which the Supreme 
Court said that freedom of press and 
freedom of speech did not cover child 
pornography, as previously they had 
said it did not cover obscenity. 

Solicitor General Days is the one 
that is obviously involved in arguing 
this administration’s case before the 
Supreme Court. When he appeared be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee for his 
confirmation hearings, I praised the 
administration for its decision to ap- 
peal an adverse pornography ruling. 

Now, however, the Solicitor General 
has taken an extremely disturbing 
stand on child pornography. The case I 
am talking about is Knox v. United 
States. It concerns the child pornog- 
raphy conviction of a repeat offender 
who received and possessed videos of 
minors. These tapes contain pictures of 
girls, age 10 to 17, striking provocative 
poses for the camera. Although the 
girls had some clothing on, the photog- 
rapher zoomed in on particular parts of 
the body for extended periods of time. 

The Solicitor General represents the 
Government in cases before the Su- 
preme Court. He defends the constitu- 
tionality of statutes and seeks to per- 
suade the Court to adopt interpreta- 
tions of statutes that further our Gov- 
ernment’s objectives. Imagine my sur- 
prise, then, when I learned that in this 
case, the Government was arguing that 
the child pornography conviction that 
it had won in both the district court 
and in the court of appeals should be 
thrown out. In short, our Government 
is arguing that it should not have won 
its cases at the district court and ap- 
peals level. 

Instead, the Government should 
argue vigorously, in my opinion, for 
upholding the court of appeals’ deci- 
sion. That decision implements con- 
gressional intent. Congress passed this 
legislation to stop the exploitation of 
children. 

The court of appeals was obviously 
right. By zooming in on those areas of 
the body, the photographer was exhib- 
iting the children, taking advantage of 
young children by putting them on dis- 
play and attracting notice. The statute 
applies even to clothed displays of 
these body parts. Moreover, by depict- 
ing the children suggestively, the pro- 
duction of the video violated the stat- 
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ute by using minors engaged in prohib- 
ited lascivious conduct. 

Unfortunately, the Solicitor General 
now argues that unless the body part 
outlines can be perceived through the 
clothing, there is no prohibited exhi- 
bition. 

Second, the brief says that the child 
herself—not at the pornographer’s di- 
rection—must be engaged in the lasciv- 
ious conduct. It troubles me that the 
Government now adopts the erroneous 
arguments that the criminal made in 
the court below. 

Our Government is saying in this ap- 
peal exactly the same thing, that the 
person who was convicted said on ap- 
peal. 

There are three significant problems 
with the Solicitor General’s argument. 
First, it cannot be squared with the 
statutory language. Body parts can be 
exhibited through drawing attention to 
them, and the Solicitor General’s focus 
on the child’s acts reads out of the 
statute the requirement that the ‘pro- 
ducing of such visual depiction in- 
volves the use of a minor engaging in” 
the conduct. ‘ 

The production of the videos at issue 
involved the literal “using” of these 
children within the words of the stat- 
ute. Because he ignored these impor- 
tant words in the statute, the Solicitor 
General erroneously argued that the 
child—not the pornographer—must be 
the one lasciviously doing the exhibit- 
ing. 

Second, the Solicitor General’s argu- 
ment is completely contrary to con- 
gressional intent. 

Congress passed this statute to stop 
the victimization of children. We found 
that these materials were made 
through exploitation. We also found 
that the production of these materials 
harm children psychologically, emo- 
tionally, and sometimes even phys- 
ically. Moreover, we found that child 
abusers use these materials to seduce 
other children. 

These children are being exploited in 
a way that Congress, in the 1970's, and 
again later in the 1980’s when I was in- 
volved, wanted to make sure it would 
stop. Children were being exploited for 
pornographic purposes—and not just 
for the sake of a picture, but I hope all 
understand that in child pornography, 
there are billions and billions of dollars 
that are being realized from the sale of 
child pornography. 

The Solicitor General reads the stat- 
ute as turning on the intent of the 
child. The child is the victim. But the 
Solicitor General reads the statute to 
require that the child, rather than the 
criminal, who happens to be the por- 
nographer, must be acting in a sugges- 
tive way. We did not intend that. These 
are young people that we are talking 
about here. And the people who are the 
pornographers, the people who are get- 
ting rich off of this process, and prob- 
ably enjoying it at the same time, are 
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the ones that the statute was intended 
to go after. 

We did not enact statutory language 
that based convictions on the intent of 
the victim, and the Solicitor General is 
wrong to ask the Supreme Court to 
hold that we did. 

Third, the Solicitor General’s argu- 
ment will lead to more child pornog- 
raphy, and it is going to lead to more 
children being victims of pornography. 
If the key issue is the child’s conduct, 
consider what kinds of child pornog- 
raphy production could never be pros- 
ecuted: Drugged children, threatened 
children, and very young children who 
could not possibly intend to display 
their bodies in any lascivious way. 
Moreover, how could the Government 
prove that the child engaged in the ex- 
hibition? 

The Government would have to track 
down the victims and would have to 
ask them to relive the entire 
humiliating experience in court. Of 
course, if the child stated truthfully 
that she had no intent to display her- 
self in a suggestive way, and that the 
idea was entirely the pornographer’s, 
there could be no prosecution under 
the Solicitor General’s argument. 

Needless to say, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s brief is startling. It threatens a 
vast proportion of the child pornog- 
raphy cases that have been brought. 

It asks the Court to reverse a case 
that it won, which would subvert the 
entire point of the statute. What is 
going on here? We know the adminis- 
tration sincerely desires to protect 
children. In their confirmation hear- 
ings that we had at almost any level of 
the Justice Department, the Attorney 
General and assistant and associate at- 
torney generals told us of their com- 
mitment to children. So why is the De- 
partment abandoning the children and 
taking the side of the pornographer in 
this brief? I certainly hope that this 
brief does not signal the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s willingness to pursue political 
goals rather than assisting the Court 
in understanding the intent of Con- 
gress, which is most often the role of 
the Solicitor General. 

Madam President, the Government’s 
brief is an insult to our children. It is 
also an insult to Congress because it 
misreads statutory language to seek a 
result contrary to congressional in- 
tent. Child pornography is an unspeak- 
able horror. Congress acted to prohibit 
it in cases such as this. I hope the ad- 
ministration will reconsider its posi- 
tion. And I remind the Supreme Court 
that it need not adopt the child por- 
nography user’s interpretation of the 
statute merely because the Solicitor 
General happens to agree with it. The 
Supreme Court can adhere to the stat- 
ute and to congressional intent by up- 
holding the conviction, and I hope that 
it does. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah. 
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Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa for his cogent remarks on 
the floor at this time. He makes some 
very good points. I think it is about 
time people in America understand 
what really has been going on. I agree 
with what he said, and I am very happy 
he has taken time to educate all of us 
here today. 


——EEEE 


THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL DRUG 
CONTROL STRATEGY 


Mr. HATCH. Madam President, it is 
fine to talk about reinventing Govern- 
ment. We might start by adhering to 
some of the laws that we already have 
on the books. For instance, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1993, the Clinton administra- 
tion was required by law to submit to 
Congress its first national drug control 
strategy. That was February 1, 1993. I 
do not think any of us will hold them 
to that date, but it is now September 
29 and we still have not had their sub- 
mission on its first national drug con- 
trol strategy. Where is that drug strat- 
egy? Where is the Presidential leader- 
ship in the war on drugs? This adminis- 
tration is sending a terrible signal to 
our country: drug control is no longer 
a national priority. 

This administration has slashed the 
drug czar’s office to the bone, from 146 
positions to 25, below the level needed 
to devise a drug strategy, and that is 
part of the reason why they still have 
not gotten it to us. It has sought to cut 
funding in the drug war. Budget alloca- 
tions for prosecutors have been re- 
duced, prison construction is being cut, 
there is talk about not prosecuting cer- 
tain drug offenses, and it appears inter- 
diction efforts will be cut back. 

In July, the Washington Post re- 
ported that the Clinton administration 
had agreed to a $231 million cut in drug 
treatment and education funds in the 
House of Representatives. 

Administration officials from the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget were 
reported to have privately suggested 
many of the cuts. And, to give a mis- 
leading image of being aggressive in 
the drug war, the administration made 
a paper promotion of the drug czar to 
the Cabinet, yet appears to have cut 
him out of the loop. 

Is this what it means to be a new 
Democrat? Hardly. Instead, this admin- 
istration is turning the clock back on 
drug control, slipping inexorably into 
the old permissiveness of the Carter 
era. As A.M. Rosenthal observed in 
March, in the New York Times, as I re- 
call, President Clinton’s interest in 
fighting drugs can be summed up as: 
“No leadership. No role. No alerting. 
No policy.” (New York Times, Mar. 26). 

In May, Mr. Rosenthal warned that 
the “concept of the war on drugs is in 
danger of being dismantled and the re- 
sult will be creeping legalization. If 
that is what Americans want, fine— 
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they can get it by just keeping silent.” 
(New York Times, May 18). 

I am not trying to be partisan here. I 
am trying to wake this administration 
up. On May 18, 1993 at Philip 
Heymann’s hearing to be Deputy At- 
torney General, and on May 25, 1993, at 
Lee Brown’s confirmation hearing to 
be Director of the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy, I prodded the ad- 
ministration, acknowledging that it 
could not be expected to produce a 
strategy on February 1, less than 2 
weeks after President Clinton was 
sworn into office. On the Senate floor, 
on July 13, I again called on the Presi- 
dent to produce a national drug strat- 
egy and, again, in fairness, acknowl- 
edged that the administration needed 
time to devise a drug strategy. 

I call upon editorial writers and col- 
umnists to draw attention to this issue 
and the need for Presidential leader- 
ship. I have my own views on this sub- 


ject. I fought for additional funding for 


the DEA and Marshals Service. As well, 
Senator DOLE and I recently intro- 
duced a comprehensive crime bill 
which will provide law enforcement aid 
to drug ravished urban and rural com- 
munities. It beefs up the number of 
DEA and border patrol agents, in- 
creases the size of the drug czar’s of- 
fice, and provides drug control assist- 
ance to rural areas. But my purpose 
today is not to ask for endorsements of 
our legislation. Rather, I am asking 
that those who agree drug control 
should be made a higher priority by 
this President to let their concerns be 
known. 

I understand that an outline of a 
drug strategy may be presented to Con- 
gress this month but the President’s 
comprehensive strategy will not be pre- 
sented to the Nation until next Feb- 
ruary, 1 year late. This is wholly inad- 
equate. 

Why do we need a strategy and Presi- 
dential leadership in the drug war? A 
recent University of Michigan study 
demonstrates why. The study shows 
that the decline of drug use among our 
Nation’s young people, which began 
during the Reagan-Bush years, has vir- 
tually halt and that marijuana and 
LSD use are on the rise. Dr. Mitchell 
Rosenthal, the president of Phoenix 
House, the Nation’s largest residential 
treatment organization stated that the 
study “ought to be a big signal to the 
President and his Cabinet that they 
have got to pay serious attention to 
the drug problem’’—New York Times, 
July 16. The New York Times reported 
that Dr. Lloyd Johnson, who headed up 
the research team, concluded that the 
study indicates a more tolerant atti- 
tude toward drugs and the possibility 
of a steep increase in drug abuse. This 
study demonstrates the risk we face if 
the administration continues to ignore 
the drug problem. 

The administration’s proposal to 
merge the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
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tration into the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation also indicates why we need 
a cohesive national drug strategy. This 
merger, which is a part of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal to reinvent Govern- 
ment, could seriously disrupt our Na- 
tion’s drug control efforts. I do not 
want to dismiss the proposal out of 
hand. I personally thank the distin- 
guished Attorney General of the United 
States for spending personal time with 
me on this effort. So I will keep an 
open mind on it but I am concerned 
about it and I am not sure it is the 
right thing to do. I support efforts to 
streamline Government. Yet, I believe 
the elimination of our Nation's premier 
drug control agency will likely under- 
mine the effectiveness of our domestic 
and international counternarcotics ef- 
forts. 

The DEA’s mission is clearly defined 
and the DEA has proven itself to be 
very effective. Elimination of the DEA 
calls into question this administra- 
tion’s commitment to fighting the drug 
war. Frankly, I am also concerned that 
the merger could be used to hide major 
cuts to Federal law enforcement. In- 
deed, according to Vice President 
GORE’s Report of the National Perform- 
ance Review, the administration 
claims the merger will permit $187 mil- 
lion in cuts to law enforcement spend- 
ing. I am not persuaded that these cuts 
will be purely the result of savings 
through increased efficiency. Rather, I 
suspect the administration may plan to 
cut into the muscle of our antidrug ini- 
tiatives. 

Had this administration developed a 
comprehensive drug strategy, one must 
question whether this proposal would 
even be discussed. Important questions 
need to be asked, the most important 
of which is: Will such a merger further 
the implementation of the administra- 
tion’s long term drug control goals and 
strategy? In order to answer this, and 
other questions, the Congress first 
needs to know what this administra- 
tion’s goals and strategy actually are. 

I do not think I can be for a merger 
unless I will know what their strate- 
gies are. How could anybody be, if it is 
going to lead to a reduction in an effort 
against drugs? 

Another recent example of the need 
for leadership and a national strategy 
is the recently reported plans to shift 
resources away from interdiction and 
toward greater military and economic 
aid for Andean nations—the Washing- 
ton Post, September 16. As the admin- 
istration ponders cutting interdiction, 
a move I seriously question the wisdom 
of, the Congress is preparing to cut the 
very foreign aid programs the White 
House wants to increase support for. 
The Senate will soon be considering a 
bill which cuts U.S. aid to foreign anti- 
drug programs by $47 million. If the 
Congress had a strategy on which to 
base its decisions, we might not be see- 
ing these cuts. The Washington Post 
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reported last Thursday, September 16, 
“administration officials *** ac- 
knowledged that events may be over- 
taking them.” 

Look. I have been all over Mexico, 
Central and South America. I have 
gone to some of these Andean coun- 
tries. I have seen the DEA agents down 
there. And for the want of peanuts, ab- 
solutely hardly any money, they could 
have interdicted a lot more drugs. 
They could have stopped a lot more 
drug activity. We are not putting our 
money where our mouths are. 

When President Clinton was running 
for office he said, in recognition of the 
link between drugs and crime, that ‘we 
have a national problem on our hands 
that requires a tough national re- 
sponse.’ New York times, March 26, 
quoting an earlier Clinton statement. 
Yet, the President's own drug czar, Lee 
Brown, has conceded that drugs are no 
longer ‘‘at the top of the agenda” as a 
political issue and that it is this ad- 
ministration’s duty to “raise the con- 
sciousness of the American people.”’— 
Washington Post, July 8. Nearly 8 
months into his term, however, the 
President has failed to demonstrate a 
true commitment to combating the 
drug problem. In April of this year, 
former drug czar officials Terrence Pell 
and John Walters warned of the Presi- 
dent’s lack of commitment. They wrote 
that his lack of interest “rests on a 
widespread mythology minimizing the 
importance of Presidential leader- 
ship.’’-—Washington Post, April 16. 

I do not know whether that is fair, 
but the fact is that is what is being 
written, and it bothers me. 

Madam President, I suggest to my 
colleagues that we can no longer be si- 
lent about the administration’s failure 
to carry out its obligations under the 
law or about its failure to recognize 
and address one of the most insidious 
threats to our families and our commu- 
nities. I believe the University of 
Michigan study is an omen of things to 
come if we persist in allowing this ad- 
ministration’s drug policies to drift 
aimlessly. 

I hope President Clinton and the rest 
of the administration will begin to 
demonstrate a stronger commitment to 
sustaining a vigorous national effort 
against drugs. They can begin to do so 
by delivering to Congress the national 
drug strategy—not a summary. 

As I have stated on numerous occa- 
sions, I stand ready to work with Presi- 
dent Clinton and Lee Brown in con- 
tinuing the fight against drugs. When a 
strategy is presented to Congress, I 
look forward to reviewing it, discussing 
it with the drug czar and the Attorney 
General and, where appropriate, sug- 
gesting changes. Through a sustained 
effort on the part of the Clinton admin- 
istration, I believe we can continue to 
make progress in fighting drug abuse 
and drug-related violence throughout 
all of America. 
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In fact, I suggest this President prob- 
ably would have a better chance to lead 
this fight than anybody else in the his- 
tory of this country, because he is 
truly a younger man, he truly comes 
out of that sixties generation, and he 
truly understands, it seems to me, all 
of the ramifications. 

He is very bright and intelligent. His 
wife is leading the health fight in this 
country and he has mastered those de- 
tails, all of which I admire. I want to 
help him. I think I have had the rep- 
utation of helping him over these past 
9 months and I intend to continue to. 

But I want to see this defect rem- 
edied, and I want to see it remedied 
now. I think it is time for this adminis- 
tration to get it done. And if people 
below him are not going to do it, he 
has to crack the whip and get it done. 

In the process, he is going to find a 
great ally in ORRIN HATCH and, I might 
add, he will find a great ally in a lot of 
other people that we can bring along to 
help support him in this great battle. 
Our kids and our families and our 
States and local areas need this done. 
We need to get this accomplished. We 
must work together and we have to 
start now. We cannot wait any longer. 

Thank you, Madam President. 

I yield the floor. 


———— 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Madam President, the 
Federal debt stood at 
$4,384,313,074,547.91 as of the close of 
business on Monday, September 27. 
Averaged out, every man, woman, and 
child in America owes a part of this 
massive debt, and that per capita share 
is $17,068.95. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR ABORTION 
SERVICES 


Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, 
since I came to Congress in 1981, I have 
supported restrictions on the use of 
Federal funds for abortion services and 
I have consistently voted in favor of 
the Hyde amendment. In the past, the 
Hyde amendment has banned Medicaid 
funds from being used for abortions ex- 
cept to save the life of the mother. I 
have supported extending those excep- 
tions to include rape and incest. This 
year, the Hyde amendment has been 
modified to allow Medicaid funds to be 
used for abortions in the case of rape or 
incest in addition to saving the life of 
the mother. I am pleased that the Sen- 
ate is considering what I believe to be 
a more reasonable version of the Hyde 
amendment. 

Americans on both sides of this issue 
have indicatec that they are very con- 
cerned about the number of abortions 
in this country and are opposed to the 
use of Federal funds for abortion serv- 
ices. To me, it just does not make 
sense to use taxpayer dollars to fund 
abortions. 
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Instead, we should use our precious 
resources to educate the American peo- 
ple about how to avoid unwanted preg- 
nancies and about the alternatives that 
are available when an unwanted preg- 
nancy occurs rather than pay for abor- 
tion services. This is the most realistic 
and effective plan to reduce the num- 
ber of abortions in our country. 

I do not view the abortion debate 
lightly. I give careful consideration to 
every vote on this issue. After careful 
reflection, I believe that a Hyde 
amendment that makes exceptions for 
rape and incest as well as when the 
mother’s life is endangered is a reason- 
able and fair approach. It respects the 
consciences of millions of Americans 
and it reaffirms our commitment to re- 
ducing the number of abortions in this 
country. 


A VERY SPECIAL LADY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
June 26, 1993, I was so very honored and 
proud to be in attendance at the fu- 
neral of our beautiful former first Lady 
Pat Nixon. Prior to departing for the 
funeral I made some brief comments on 
the Senate floor with the intention of 
extending those remarks at a later 
date. And that is the purpose, Mr. 
President, for which I rise. 

Mr. President, Pat Nixon was al- 
ways—always—a very special lady. I 
first met her while my father was serv- 
ing as Governor and my mother was 
First Lady of the State of Wyoming. 
The highest tribute I can pay to Pat 
Nixon is that she reminded me very 
much of my own dear and magnificent 
mother. I had watched both of these 
two ladies, Pat Nixon and Lorna Simp- 
son, stand closely by the side of their 
spouses as they carried out their duties 
of governing and concluding legisla- 
tion. Pat Nixon stood by her husband 
in a very noble, stoic and compas- 
sionate way. She always held her head 
high—even in the midst of an all out 
media blitzkrieg of political and per- 
sonal attacks upon her husband. And 
when the end of the Nixon Presidency 
came, she never lost her splendid grace 
in any way. She was always the lady. 

No American can ever fully appre- 
ciate how hideously difficult it is to be 
the President’s spouse, the life partner 
and the support system in this giddy 
goldfish bowl of existence. Pat Nixon 
would not have chosen that life—and 
may not even have enjoyed that life. 
But because of that inner discipline, 
and inner energy, and rare spirit, and 
gentle fire she served as a truly gener- 
ous and gracious First Lady who al- 
ways conducted herself with great 
style, class, character and distinction. 

She was one of nature’s noblewomen. 
She touched this country’s heart and 
the entire world with her quiet grace 
and dignity. Before that tremendous 
strong heart ceased to beat, her list of 
accomplishments were truly extraor- 
dinary. She had an unlimited measure 
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of compassion for all humanity. She in- 
volved herself in so many things. She 
worked to make national parks and 
other recreational areas more acces- 
sible for Americans. She was a pioneer 
of the literacy movement and was a 
great advocate for true voluntarism. 
The American people owe her a sincere 
debt of gratitude for all of her extraor- 
dinary efforts in these areas. 


According to historian 
Seale: 


The great collection of White House Amer- 
icana today is the result of exhaustive long 
hours spent by Pat Nixon. The impulse, the 
idea, and the energy were hers. 


And we can never forget that she was 
the one responsible for making the 
White House accessible to hearing and 
visually handicapped Americans. Re- 
markable achievements by a remark- 
able First Lady. 


But perhaps, Mr. President, the most 
impressive legacy of Pat Nixon was her 
total devotion and commitment to her 
family. Here was the tap root that sus- 
tained her. The family. There is not a 
soul among us who does not know of 
the unwavering support for her hus- 
band. But there was so much more. At 
a young age she lost her mother to can- 
cer, and her brothers and father came 
to rely heavily upon her. She nurtured 
and sustained them, too, even at that 
tender age. She also raised two success- 
ful and beautiful daughters, Tricia and 
Julie. When you come to know them 
you know truly the old adage, “The 
Apple Doesn’t Fall Far From the 
Tree.” They are very dear and special 
people and they have supportive and 
fine spouses of their own and dear chil- 
dren, too. She was a kind, loving and 
wonderful grandmother to her four dot- 
ing grandchildren. She loved them 
dearly. They loved her. It was Winston 
Churchill who once said that his chil- 
dren were his greatest memorial. For 
Pat Nixon, I can think of no finer 
monument. She will be remembered by 
a grateful citizenry who appreciate all 
that she gave to this country and its 
people. 

Former President Nixon spoke so 
tenderly of his departed and beloved, 
Pat, at an event after the services in 
Yorba Linda, CA. He said: “I can never 
forget her smile—who could forget her 
smile?” I shall never forget the import 
of those remarks at that very moving 
remembrance ceremony. 


So the great accomplishments of 
both President and Mrs. Nixon will be 
felt by future generations of Ameri- 
cans—and the thoughts and prayers of 
a grateful Nation go winging out to the 
entire family. The lives of many of us 
are richer for having shared a portion 
of them with Pat Nixon. America will 
always remember her as one of our 
country’s sweetest and kindest and 
most compassionate First Ladies—and 
none shall ever forget her smile. 


William 
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ART BY ANY OTHER NAME 


Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Madam President, 
I have at hand a syndicated column 
written by Thomas C. Goolsby of Wil- 
mington, NC. 

On September 20, Mr. Goolsby wrote 
an especially refreshing column which 
was published by a number of news- 
papers. It was headed, “Art by Any 
Other Name,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the column be 
printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ART BY ANY OTHER NAME 

RALEIGH, September 20.—Senator Helms 
and his fellow conservatives in the U.S. Sen- 
ate may have lost their recent battles over 
funding for the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA), but “the times, they are a 
changing.” Almost one-third of the Senate 
backed Senator Helms and his proposed 
changes in federal spending on the “arts,” 

Once again the cries of “censorship” and 
“totalitarianism” were heard in the halls of 
Congress, but if we get past the rhetoric to 
the reality, we see a totality different pic- 
ture. One of our Senior Senator’s common 
sense proposals was merely to require that 
NEA funding be restricted to nonprofit orga- 
nizations. It sounds sensible. Let’s only 
allow nonprofit groups to apply for and re- 
ceive the free, hard-earned tax dollars of 
working Americans. As Senator Helms said, 
“I never heard a symphony orchestra that 
offended anyone." Wrong, Senator Helms— 
you should know better that to question the 
omnipotent wisdom of the NEA. 

In response, the Senate came down against 
such restrictions on funding. The NEA can 
continue to fund any number of individual 
artists of questionable skill and taste. Don’t 
forget—it’s art and we little people have no 
right to question its value to society. We are 
just expected to pay for it. 

The other “offensive” action by conserv- 
atives in the U.S. Senate was to require that 
no less than 70 percent of NEA funds be sent 
to the states for local distribution. Another 
critical and ‘‘dictatorial’’ error. How dare 
anyone question the power of the NEA and 
their ability to decide what is ‘art’? and 
what art is worthy of funding. To trust deci- 
sions of such extreme import to ‘‘provin- 
cials” in Any Town, U.S.A. is patently ab- 
surd. 

If Bill Clinton has his way, we will soon 
have a new “Madame of the Arts.” Actress 
Jane Alexander is the President's choice as 
the new chairman for NEA. When Senator 
Helms was suggesting the previously men- 
tioned changes to the NEA’s spending habits, 
Senator Barbara Boxer, D-California, told 
him, “I am not an art critic. The senator 
from North Carolina is not an art critic. We 
will make mistakes, yes, but give Jane Alex- 
ander a chance." Senator Boxer left out that 
Ms. Alexander is not an art critic either, but 


even if she were, what gives her the right to’ 


decide what is art and what is not? 

I freely admit that I don't agree with any 
federal funding of the arts. When so many 
Americans need so many things and when 
our Nation is trillions of dollars in debt, how 
can we take 180 million additional dollars 
away from those who need it in order to give 
it away to something as vague as “art?” 
Even if you disagree and believe in taxpayer 
funding of the arts, what is wrong with re- 
quiring that 70 percent or more of the money 
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be distributed by local officials. At least 
then the “little guy" has more of a chance in 
deciding how his money is spent? 

The best analogy to use for describing the 
attitude that exists in the minds of our so- 
called art critics at the NEA is to pretend 
that they hire house painters. You may not 
have even decided if your house needed 
painting. However, for the sake of make be- 
lieve, a government bureaucrat shows up and 
says not only does your house need painting, 
but you will pay for it whether you like it or 
not. Further, you don’t even have a choice 
on the color of paint—that’s for the “artist” 
to decide. 

Just remember—It’s a crazy world we live 
in and you're paying the tab. 


——EE 


DEATH OF SGT. EUGENE WIL- 
LIAMS AND PVT. MATTHEW K. 
ANDERSON 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, last 
Saturday 26-year-old Sgt. Eugene Wil- 
liams and 21-year-old Pvt. Matthew K. 
Anderson from the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion at Fort Campbell, KY, were shot 
down in an Army Blackhawk heli- 
copter over Somalia and killed. Both of 
these men had been members of the 
Screaming Eagle Division for 1 year. 

I want to express my sympathy to 
these men’s friends and the Fort Camp- 
bell community. They served our Na- 
tion with distinction and honor, and we 
are all eternally grateful for their loy- 
alty and courage. I extend my deepest 
condolences to their families and Gen- 
eral Keane, the 10lst’s commander. 
Their loss is felt not only by those who 
knew them, but it is felt by me and the 
entire Nation as well. 

—EE 


ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 2445, 
an act making appropriations for en- 
ergy and water development for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2445) making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, with 
amendments; as follows: 

(The parts of the bill intended to be 
stricken are shown in boldface brack- 
ets and the parts of the bill intended to 
be inserted are shown in italics.) 

H.R. 2445 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America in 


. Congress assembled, That the following sums 


are appropriated, out of any money in the 
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Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, for en- 
ergy and water development, and for other 
purposes, namely: 
TITLE I 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 

The following appropriations shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army and the supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers for authorized civil functions of 
the Department of the Army pertaining to 
rivers and harbors, flood control, beach ero- 
sion, and related purposes. 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For expenses necessary for the collection 
and study of basic information pertaining to 
river and harbor, flood control, shore protec- 
tion, and related projects, restudy of author- 
ized projects, miscellaneous investigations, 
and when authorized by laws, surveys and de- 
tailed studies and plans and specifications of 
projects prior to construction, [$207,540,000] 
$208,544,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which funds are provided for the 
following projects in the amounts specified: 

{Central Basin Groundwater Project, Cali- 
fornia, $750,000; 

[Los Angeles County Water Conservation, 
California, $100,000; 

[Los Angeles River Watercourse Improve- 
ment, California, $300,000; 

[Norco Bluffs, California, $150,000; 

[Rancho Palos Verdes, California, $80,000; 

[Biscayne Bay, Florida, $700,000; 

[Tampa Harbor, Alafia River and Big Bend, 
Florida, $250,000; 

(Indianapolis, White River, Central Water- 
front, Indiana, $4,000,000; 

[Lake George, Hobart, Indiana, $200,000; 

[Little Calumet River Basin (Cady Marsh 
Ditch), Indiana, $310,000; 

{Ohio River Shoreline Flood Protection, 
Indiana, $400,000; 

(Hazard, Kentucky, $250,000; 

(Brockton, Massachusetts, $350,000; 

(Passaic River Mainstem, New Jersey, 
$17,000,000; 

[Broad Top Region, Pennsylvania, $400,000; 

(Juniata River Basin, Pennsylvania, 
$450,000; 

(Lackawanna River Basin Greenway Cor- 
ridor, Pennsylvania, $300,000; 

[Pocotaligo River and Swamp, South Caro- 
lina, $400,000; 

(Jennings Randolph Lake, West Virginia, 
$400,000; 

(Monongahela River Comprehensive, West 
Virginia, $600,000; and 

[West Virginia Comprehensive, West Vir- 
ginia, $500,000.] 

Central Basin Groundwater Project, Califor- 
nia, $750,000; 

McCook and Thornton Reservoirs, Illinois, 
$5,500,000; 

Indianapolis, White River, 
front, Indiana, $900,000; 

Little Calumet River Basin (Cady Marsh 
Ditch), Indiana, $310,000; 

Ohio River Shoreline Flood Protection, Indi- 
ana, $400,000; 

Hazard, Kentucky, $250,000; 

Brockton, Massachusetts, $350,000; 

Passaic River Mainstem, New Jersey, 
$10,000,000; 

Pocotaligo River and Swamp, South Carolina, 
$400,000; 

Jennings Randolph Lake, 
$400,000; 

Monongahela River Comprehensive, West Vir- 
ginia, $600,000; and 

West Virginia Comprehensive, West Virginia, 
$500,000: 
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West Virginia, 
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Provided, That notwithstanding ongoing studies 
using previously appropriated funds, and using 
$2,500,000 of the funds appropriated herein, the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, is directed to conduct hydraulic 
modeling, foundations analysis and related de- 
sign, and mapping efforts in continuing 
preconstruction engineering and design for the 
additional lock at Kentucky Dam, Kentucky 
project, in accordance with the Kentucky Lock 
Addition Feasibility Report approved by Report 
of the Chief of Engineers, dated June 1, 1992: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Army, acting through the Chief of Engineers, is 
directed to use $250,000 of available funds to 
complete a detailed project report, and plans 
and specifications for a permanent shore erosion 
protection project at Geneva State Park, Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is directed to use $400,000 
appropriated herein to continue preconstruction 
engineering and design, including preparation 
of the special design report, initiation of Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act document prep- 
aration, and initiation of hydraulic model stud- 
tes for the Kaumalapau Harbor navigation 
study, Lanai, Hawaii: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Army is directed to limit the 
Columbia River Navigation Channel, Oregon 
and Washington feasibility study to investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of constructing a naviga- 
tion channel not to exceed 43-feet in depth from 
the Columbia River entrance to Port of Port- 
land/Port of Vancouver and to modify the Ini- 
tial Project Management Plan accordingly: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, is di- 
rected to use $400,000 of funds appropriated 
herein to initiate a reconnaissance study, in- 
cluding economic and environmental studies, for 
the Pocataligo River and Swamp, South Caro- 
lina: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Army, acting through the Chief of Engineers, is 
directed to use $90,000 of funds appropriated 
herein to complete the reconnaissance study of 
the Black For and Oakland Spring wetland 
area in Murfreesboro, Tennessee: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
utilize $200,000 of available funds to initiate the 
planning and design of remedial measures to re- 
store the environmental integrity and rec- 
reational boating facilities at Old Hickory Lake, 
in the vicinity of Drakes Creek Park, in accord- 
ance with the reconnaissance study findings 
dated September, 1993. 
CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by laws; and detailed 
studies, and plans and specifications, of 
projects (including those for development 
with participation or under consideration for 
participation by States, local governments, 
or private groups) authorized or made eligi- 
ble for selection by law (but such studies 
shall not constitute a commitment of the 
Government to construction), [$1,389,138,000] 
$1,296,167,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which such sums as are necessary 
pursuant to Public Law 99-662 shall be de- 
rived from the Inland Waterways Trust 
Fund, for one-half of the costs of construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of inland waterways 
projects, including rehabilitation costs for 
the Lock and Dam 25, Mississippi River, Tli- 
nois and Missouri, and GIWW-Brazos River 
Floodgates, Texas, projects, and of which 
funds are provided for the following projects 
in the amounts specified: 

(Rillito River, Arizona, $4,200,000; 

[Red River Emergency Bank Protection, 
Arkansas, $3,500,000; 
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[Coyote and Berryessa Creeks, California, 
$4,000,000; 

(Sacramento River Flood Control Project 
(Glenn-Colusa Irrigation District), Califor- 
nia, $400,000; 

[San Timoteo Creek (Santa Ana River 
Mainstem), California, $12,000,000; 

[Sonoma Baylands Wetland Demonstration 
Project, California, $4,000,000; 

{Central and Southern Florida, Florida, 
$17,850,000; 

[Kissimmee River, Florida, $5,000,000; 

[Melaleuca Quarantine Facility, Florida, 
$1,000,000; 

[Casino Beach, Illinois, $300,000; 

(McCook and Thornton Reservoirs, 
nois, $13,000,000; 

[O'Hare Reservoir, Illinois, $5,000,000; 

[Des Moines Recreational River and Green- 
belt, Iowa, $2,700,000; 

[Barbourville (Levisa and Tug Forks of the 
Big Sandy River and Upper Cumberland 
River), Kentucky, $3,868,000; 

[Harlan (Levisa and Tug Forks of the Big 
Sandy River and Upper Cumberland River), 
Kentucky, $15,432,000; 

[Pike County (Levisa and Tug Forks of the 
Big Sandy River and Upper Cumberland 
River), Kentucky, $5,000,000; 

[Salyersville, Kentucky, $1,000,000; 

(Williamsburg (Levisa and Tug Forks of 
the Big Sandy River and Upper Cumberland 
River), Kentucky, $700,000; 

[Lake Pontchartrain and Vicinity (Hurri- 
cane Protection), Louisiana, $24,119,000; 

[Lake Pontchartrain and Vicinity (Jeffer- 
son Parish), Louisiana, $200,000; 

[Red River Waterway, Mississippi River to 
Shreveport, Louisiana, $65,000,000; 

[Anacostia River, Maryland and District of 
Columbia, $700,000; 

{Clinton River 
$2,000,000; 

{Silver Bay Harbor, Minnesota, $2,600,000; 

[Stillwater, Minnesota, $2,400,000; 

[Sowashee Creek, Mississippi, $3,240,000; 

[Molly Ann’s Brook, New Jersey, $1,000,000; 

[New York Harbor Collection and Removal 
of Drift, New York and New Jersey, 
$3,900,000; 

[Rochester Harbor, New York, $4,000,000; 

{Wilmington Harbor Ocean Bar, North 
Carolina, $5,266,000; 

[West Columbus, Ohio, $5,000,000; 

{Lackawanna River Greenway Corridor, 
Pennsylvania, $2,000,000; 

[South Central Pennsylvania Environ- 
mental Restoration Infrastructure and Re- 
source Protection Development Pilot Pro- 
gram, Pennsylvania, $10,000,000; 

[Fort Point, Galveston, Texas, $1,500,000; 

(Lake O' The Pines-Big Cypress Bayou, 
Texas, $300,000; 

[Red River Basin Chloride Control, Texas 
and Oklahoma, $4,000,000; 

([Wallisville Lake, Texas, $1,000,000; 

(Richmond Filtration Plant, Virginia, 
$1,000,000; 

[Southern West Virginia Environmental 
Restoration Infrastructure and Resource 
Protection Development Pilot Program, 
West Virginia, $3,500,000; and 

(State Road and Ebner Coulees, LaCrosse 
and Shelby, Wisconsin, $1,467,000.] 

Rillito River, Arizona, $4,200,000; 

Coyote and Berryessa Creeks, California, 
$4,000,000; 

Sacramento River Flood Control Project 
(Glenn-Colusa Irrigation District), California, 
$400,000; 

San Timoteo Creek (Santa Ana River 
Mainstem), California, $12,000,000; 

Sonoma Baylands Wetland Demonstration 
Project, California, $4,000,000; 


Illi- 


Spillway, Michigan, 
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Central and Southern Florida, Florida, 
$9,500,000; 

Kissimmee River, Florida, $5,000,000; 

Casino Beach, Illinois, $300,000; 

O'Hare Reservoir, Illinois, $5,000,000; 

Des Moines Recreational River and Greenbelt, 
Iowa, $1,700,000; 

Pike County (Levisa and Tug Forks of the Big 
Sandy River and Upper Cumberland River), 
Kentucky, $5,000,000; 

Salyersville, Kentucky, $1,000,000; 

Williamsburg (Levisa and Tug Forks of the 
Big Sandy River and Upper Cumberland River), 
Kentucky, $700,000; 

Lake Pontchartrain and Vicinity (Jefferson 
Parish), Louisiana, $200,000; 

Anacostia River, Maryland and District of Co- 
lumbia, $700,000; 

Stillwater, Minnesota, $2,400,000; 

Sowashee Creek, Mississippi, $3,240,000; 

Molly Ann’s Brook, New Jersey, $1,000,000; 

New York Harbor Collection and Removal of 
Drift, New York and New Jersey, $2,900,000; 

Lake O' The Pines-Big Cypress Bayou, Teras, 
$300,000; 

Red River Basin Chloride Control, Teras and 
Oklahoma, $4,000,000; 

Wallisville Lake, Teras, $1,000,000; and 

Southern West Virginia Environmental Res- 
toration Infrastructure and Resource Protection 
Development Pilot Program, West Virginia, 
$3,500,000: 

. Provided, That the Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is directed 
to use $3,500,000 of available funds to initiate 
and complete construction of the Finn Revet- 
ment portion of the Red River Emergency Bank 
Protection, Arkansas and Louisiana project: 
Provided further, That the Chief of Engineers is 
directed to use a fully funded contract for the 
construction of the Finn Revetment: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Army is di- 
rected to use $3,500,000 of funds appropriated 
herein to continue the Red River Levees and 
Bank Stabilization below Denison Dam, Arkan- 
sas project, including completion of studies to 
improve the stability of the levee system from 
Inder, Arkansas to the Louisiana State line and 
continuation of rehabilitation work underway: 
Provided further, That with $2,000,000 appro- 
priated herein, the Secretary of the Army, act- 
ing through the Chief of Engineers, is directed 
to continue construction of the Bethel, Alaska 
project authorized by Public Law 99-662, includ- 
ing but not limited to initiating lands and dam- 
ages, erosion control construction, and contin- 
ued related engineering and construction man- 
agement: Provided further, That no fully fund- 
ed allocation policy shall apply to the construc- 
tion of the Bethel, Alaska project: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
use $24,119,000 of the funds appropriated herein 
to continue the Lake Pontchartrain and Vicin- 
ity, Louisiana, Hurricane Protection project, in- 
cluding continued construction of parallel pro- 
tection along Orleans and London Avenue 
Outfall Canals and the award of continuing 
contracts for construction of this parallel pro- 
tection under the same terms and conditions 
specified for such work under this heading in 
Public Law 102-377: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, is directed to use $450,000 of funds 
appropriated herein to complete the repair and 
restoration to a safe condition of the eristing 
Tulsa and West Tulsa local protection project, 
Oklahoma, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1941, Public Law 73-228: Provided further, 
That with $19,300,000 of the funds appropriated 
herein, to remain available until erpended, the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, is directed to continue to under- 
take structural and nonstructural work associ- 
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ated with the Barbourville, Kentucky, and the 
Harlan, Kentucky, elements of the Levisa and 
Tug Forks of the Big Sandy River and Upper 
Cumberland River project authorized by section 
202 of Public Law 96-367: Provided further, 
That with $5,365,000 of the funds appropriated 
herein, to remain available until erpended, the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the Chief 
of Engineers, is directed to continue to under- 
take structural and nonstructural work associ- 
ated with Matewan, West Virginia, element of 
the Levisa and Tug Forks of the Big Sandy and 
Upper Cumberland River project authorized by 
section 202 of Public Law 96-367: Provided fur- 
ther, That with $3,500,000 of the funds appro- 
priated herein, to remain available until er- 
pended, the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
continue construction of the Hatfield Bottom, 
West Virginia, element of the Levisa and Tug 
Forks of the Big Sandy and Upper Cumberland 
River project authorized by section 202 of Public 
Law 96-367 using continuing contracts: Pro- 
vided further, That no fully allocated funding 
policy shall apply to construction of the 
Matewan, West Virginia, Hatfield Bottom, West 
Virginia, Barbourville, Kentucky, and Harlan, 
Kentucky, elements of the Levisa and Tug Forks 
of the Big Sandy and Upper Cumberland river 
project: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of Engi- 
neers, is directed to initiate and complete con- 
struction of offshore breakwaters at Grand Isle, 
Louisiana, as an integral part of the repair of 
features of the Grand Isle and Vicinity, Louisi- 
ana, project damaged by Hurricane Andrew 
using funds previously appropriated for the pur- 
pose in the fiscal year 1992 Dire Emergency Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act, Public Law 102- 
368, which are available for this work: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
continue construction of the section 14 bank sta- 
bilization program at McGregor Park in Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee utilizing heretofore appro- 
priated funds until the Federal funds limit of 
$550,000 is reached or bank protection for the 
entire park is completed: Provided further, That 
using $3,800,000 of the funds appropriated here- 
in, the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, is directed to continue 
with the authorized Ouachita River Levees, 
Louisiana project in an orderly but expeditious 
manner; and in addition, $145,000,000, to remain 
available until erpended, is hereby appropriated 
for construction of the Red River Waterway, 
Mississippi River to Shreveport, Louisiana, 
project, as authorized by laws, and the Sec- 
retary is directed to continue the second phase 
of construction of Locks and Dams 4 and 5; 
complete construction of Howard Capout, 
McDade, Elm Grove, Cecile, Curtis, Sunny 
Point, and Eagle Bend Phase I and Phase II re- 
vetments in Pools 4 and 5, and levee modifica- 
tions in Pool 5, all of which were previously di- 
rected to be initiated; and award continuing 
contracts in fiscal year 1994 for construction of 
the following features of the Red River Water- 
way which are not to be considered fully fund- 
ed: recreation facilities in Pools 4 and 5, 
Piermont/Nicholas and Sunny Point Capouts, 
Lock and Dam 4 Upstream Dikes, Lock and 
Dam 5 Downstream Additional Control Struc- 
ture, Wells Island Road Revetment, and con- 
struction dredging in Pool 4; all as authorized 
by laws, and the Secretary is further directed to 
provide annual reimbursement to the projects 
local sponsor for the Federal share of manage- 
ment costs far the Bayou Bodcau Mitigation 
Area as authorized by Public Law 101-640, the 
Water Resources Development Act of 1990. 
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FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIB- 
UTARIES, ARKANSAS, ILLINOIS, KENTUCKY, 
LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, AND 
TENNESSEE 
For expenses necessary for prosecuting 

work of flood control, and rescue work, re- 

pair, restoration, or maintenance of flood 
control projects threatened or destroyed by 
flood, as authorized by law (33 U.S.C. 702a, 
702g-1), [$352,475,000] $348,875,000, to remain 
available until expended, of which $2,400,000 
is provided for the Eastern Arkansas Region, 

Arkansas, project. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 


For expenses necessary for the preserva- 
tion, operation, maintenance, and care of ex- 
isting river and harbor, flood control, and re- 
lated works, including such sums as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of harbor 
channels provided by a State, municipality 
or other public agency, outside of harbor 
lines, and serving essential needs of general 
commerce and navigation; surveys and 
charting of northern and northwestern lakes 
and connecting waters; clearing and 
straightening channels; and removal of ob- 
structions to navigation, [$1,691,350,000] 
$1,673,704,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which such sums as become avail- 
able in the Harbor Maintenance Trust Fund, 
pursuant to Public Law 99-662, may be de- 
rived from that fund, and of which $18,000,000 
shall be for construction, operation, and 
maintenance of outdoor recreation facilities, 
to be derived from the special account estab- 
lished by the Land and Water Conservation 
Act of 1965, as amended (16 U.S.C. 4601), and 
of which funds are provided for the following 
projects in the amounts specified: 

Tucson Diversion Channel, 
$550,000; 

{Los Angeles River (Sepulveda Basin to 
Arroyo Seco), California, $400,000;] 

Oceanside Experimental Sand Bypass, Cali- 
fornia, $4,000,000; 

Los Angeles County Drainage Area (Han- 
sen Dam), California, $2,790,000; and 

[Flint River Flood Control, Michigan, 
$2,500,000;} 

Sauk Lake, Minnesota, $40,000[; and]: 

[New Madrid County Harbor, Missouri, 

$250,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $7,000,000 shall 
be available for obligation for national emer- 
gency preparedness programs; Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
use $5,000,000 of available funds to undertake 
and complete critical maintenance items for 
water supply of the Kentucky River Locks and 
Dams 5-14 and to transfer such facilities to the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Army is directed dur- 
ing fiscal year 1994 to maintain a minimum con- 
servation pool level of 475.5 at Wister Lake in 
Oklahoma: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of the Army, acting through the Chief of Engi- 
neers, is directed to use Operation and Mainte- 
nance funds and complete, in coordination with 
the schedule for feasibility phase, studies to 
deepen the Columbia River navigation channel, 
long-term dredge disposal plans for the existing 
authorized Columbia River Navigation Channel 
project, including associated fish and wildlife 
studies. 


Arizona, 


REGULATORY PROGRAM 

For expenses necessary for administration 
of laws pertaining to regulation of navigable 
waters and wetlands, $92,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 

For expenses necessary for emergency 
flood control, hurricane, and shore protec- 
tion activities, as authorized by section 5 of 
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the Flood Control Act approved August 18, 
1941, as amended, $20,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


OIL SPILL RESEARCH 
For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Oil Spill Liability Trust 
Fund, pursuant to title VII of the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act of 1990, $350,000, to be derived from 
the Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
GENERAL EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for general admin- 
istration and related functions in the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers and offices of the 
Division Engineers; activities of the Coastal 
Engineering Research Board, the Humphreys 
Engineer Center Support Activity, and the 
Water Resources Support Center, $148,500,000, 
to remain available until expended: [Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $54,855,000 of the 
funds provided in this Act shall be available 
for general administration and related func- 
tions in the Office of the Chief of Engineers] 
Provided, That not to exceed $58,255,000 of the 
funds provided in this Act shall be available for 
general administration and related functions in 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, unless the 
Secretary of the Army determines that addi- 
tional obligations are necessary for such pur- 
poses and notifies the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of both Houses of Congress of the Sec- 
retary’s determination and the reasons there- 
fore: Provided further, That no part of any 
other appropriation provided in title I of this 
Act shall be available to fund the activities 
of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


During the current fiscal year the revolv- 
ing fund, Corps of Engineers, shall be avail- 
able for purchase (not to exceed 100 for re- 
placement only) and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 


Sec. 101. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used to close any Corps of Engi- 
neers District Office. 

SEc. 102. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used to transfer any functions of 
any Corps of Engineers District Office. 

SEC. 103. None of the funds provided in this 
Act may be used to fund the activities of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for Civil Works. 

Sec. 104. Any funds heretofore appropriated 
and made available in Public Law 100-202 to 
carry out the provisions for the harbor modi- 
fications of the Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, 
project contained in Public Law 99-662; and 
in Public Law 102-104 for the development of 
Gateway Park at the Lower Granite Lock 
and Dam Project, Washington, may be uti- 
lized by the Secretary of the Army in carry- 
ing out projects and activities funded by this 
Act. 

Sec. 105. None of the funds provided in this 
Act shall be used to implement Defense Man- 
agement Review Decision No. 918, dated Sep- 
tember 15, 1992, to transfer from the Corps of 
Engineers property accountability of auto- 
mated data processing equipment and soft- 
ware acquired with funds from the revolving 
fund established by the Act of July 27, 1953, 
chapter 245, 33 U.S.C. 576. 

SEC. 106. In fiscal year 1994, the Secretary 
shall advertise for competitive bid at least 
7,500,000 cubic yards of the hopper dredge vol- 
ume accomplished with Government-owned 
dredges in fiscal year 1992. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this section, 
the Secretary is authorized to use the dredge 
fleet of the Corps of Engineers to undertake 
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projects when industry does not perform as re- 
quired by the contract specifications or when 
the bids are more than 25 percent in excess of 
what the Secretary determines to be a fair and 
reasonable estimated cost of a well equipped 
contractor doing the work or to respond to emer- 
gency requirements. 

SEC. 107. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is authorized to 
reprogram, obligate and expend such additional 
sums as necessary to continue construction and 
cover anticipated contract earnings of any 
water resources project which received an ap- 
propriation or allowance for construction in or 
through an appropriations Act or resolution of 
a current or last preceding fiscal year, in order 
to prevent the termination of a contract or the 
delay of scheduled work. 

TITLE II 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT COMPLETION 

ACCOUNT 

For the purpose of carrying out provisions 
of the Central Utah Project Completion Act, 
Public Law 102-575 (106 Stat. 4605), 
[$25,770,000] $24,770,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which [$15,920,000] 
$14,920,000 shall be available to carry out the 
activities authorized under title II of the Act 
and for feasibility studies of alternatives to the 
Uintah and Upalco Units, and of which 
$9,850,000 shall be deposited into the Utah 
Reclamation Mitigation and Conservation 
Account: Provided, That of the amounts de- 
posited into the Account, $5,000,000 shall be 
considered the Federal Contribution author- 
ized by paragraph 402(b)(2) of the Act and 
$4,850,000 shall be available to the Utah Rec- 
lamation Mitigation and Conservation Com- 
mission to carry out the activities author- 
ized under title III of the Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, of the amounts available for ac- 
tivities authorized under title II of the Act, 
not to exceed $500,000 shall be available for 
necessary expenses incurred in carrying out 
the responsibilities of the Secretary of the 
Interior under the Act]. 

In addition, for necessary expenses incurred 
in carrying out responsibilities of the Secretary 
of the Interior under the Act, $1,000,000, to re- 
main available until erpended. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 

For carrying out the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation as provided in the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto) and other Acts appli- 
cable to that Bureau as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed Federal reclamation 
projects and studies of water conservation 
and development plans and activities pre- 
liminary to the reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion and betterment, financial adjustment, 
or extension of existing projects, to remain 
available until expended, [$13,109,000] 
$14,409,000: Provided, That, of the total appro- 
priated, the amount for program activities 
which can be financed by the reclamation 
fund shall be derived from that fund: Pro- 
vided further, That funds contributed by non- 
Federal entities for purposes similar to this 
appropriation shall be available for expendi- 
ture for the purposes for which contributed 
as though specifically appropriated for said 
purposes, and such amounts shall remain 
available until expended. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For construction and rehabilitation of 

projects and parts thereof (including power 
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transmission facilities for Bureau of Rec- 
lamation use) and for other related activities 
as authorized by law, to remain available 
until expended, [$464,423,000]' $460,898,000 of 
which $46,507,000 shall be available for trans- 
fer to the Upper Colorado River Basin Fund 
authorized by section 5 of the Act of April 11, 
1956 (43 U.S.C. 620d), and $160,470,000 shall be 
available for transfer to the Lower Colorado 
River Basin Development Fund authorized 
by section 403 of the Act of September 30, 
1968 (43 U.S.C. 1543), and such amounts as 
may be necessary shall be considered as 
though advanced to the Colorado River Dam 
Fund for the Boulder Canyon Project as au- 
thorized by the Act of December 21, 1928, as 
amended: Provided, That of the total appro- 
priated, the amount for program activities 
which can be financed by the reclamation 
fund shall be derived from that fund: Pro- 
vided further, That transfers to the Upper 
Colorado River Basin Fund and Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin Development Fund may be 
increased or decreased by transfers within 
the overall appropriation under this heading: 
Provided further, That funds contributed by 
non-Federal entities for purposes similar to 
this appropriation shall be available for ex- 
penditure for the purposes for which contrib- 
uted as though specifically appropriated for 
said purposes, and such funds shall remain 
available until expended: Provided further, 
That no part of the funds herein approved 
shall be available for construction or oper- 
ation of facilities to prevent waters of Lake 
Powell from entering any national monu- 
ment: Provided further, That all costs of the 
safety of dams modification work at Coo- 
Hdge Dam, San Carlos Irrigation Project, Ar- 
izona, performed under the authority of the 
Reclamation Safety of Dams Act of 1978 (43 
U.S.C. 506), as amended, are in addition to 
the amount authorized in section 5 of said 
Act. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

For operation and maintenance of rec- 
lamation projects or parts thereof and other 
facilities, as authorized by law; and for a soil 
and moisture conservation program on lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, pursuant to law, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $282,898,000: Provided, 
That of the total appropriated, the amount 
for program activities which can be financed 
by the reclamation fund shall be derived 
from that fund, and the amount for program 
activities which can be derived from the spe- 
cial fee account established pursuant to the 
Act of December 22, 1987 (16 U.S.C. 4601-6a, as 
amended), may be derived from that fund: 
Provided further, That of the total appro- 
priated, such amounts as may be required for 
replacement work on the Boulder Canyon 
Project which would require readvances to 
the Colorado River Dam Fund shall be re- 
advanced to the Colorado River Dam Fund 
pursuant to section 5 of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act of July 19, 1940 (43 
U.S.C. 618d), and such readvances since Octo- 
ber 1, 1984, and in the future shall bear inter- 
est at the rate determined pursuant to sec- 
tion 104(a)(5) of Public Law 98-381: Provided 
further, That funds advanced by water users 
for operation and maintenance of reclama- 
tion projects or parts thereof shall be depos- 
ited to the credit of this appropriation and 
may be expended for the same purpose and in 
the same manner as sums appropriated here- 
in may be expended, and such advances shall 
remain available until expended: Provided 
further, That revenues in the Upper Colorado 
River Basin Fund shall be available for per- 
forming examination of existing structures 
on participating projects of the Colorado 
River Storage Project. 
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In addition, to remain available until ex- 
pended, such sums as may be necessary to 
cover the cost of work associated with re- 
building the Minidoka Powerplant, Minidoka 
Project, Idaho, to be offset by funds provided 
by the Bonneville Power Administrator as 
authorized by section 2406 of Public Law 102- 
486. Such offset will result in a final appro- 


priation estimated at no more than 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION LOANS PROGRAM 


ACCOUNT 

For the cost, as defined in section 13201 of 
the Budget Enforcement Act of 1990, of direct 
loans and/or grants, [$11,563,000] $72,900,000, 
to remain available until expended, as au- 
thorized by the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of August 6, 1956, as amended (43 U.S.C. 
422a-4221): Provided, That such costs, includ- 
ing the cost of modifying such loans, shall be 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974: Provided further, That 
these funds are available to subsidize gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed [$18,726,000] 
$21,000,000. 

In addition, for administrative expenses 
necessary to carry out the program for di- 
rect loans andor grants, $600,000: Provided, 
That of the total sums appropriated, the 
amount of program activities which can be 
financed by the reclamation fund shall be de- 
rived from the fund. 

CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT RESTORATION 
FUND 

For carrying out the programs, projects, 
plans, and habitat restoration, improvement, 
and acquisition provisions of the Central 
Valley Project Improvement Act, to remain 
available until expended, such sums as may 
be assessed and collected in the Central Val- 
ley Project Restoration Fund in fiscal year 
1993 and such sums as become available in, 
and may be derived from, the Central Valley 
Project Restoration Fund in fiscal year 1994, 
pursuant to sections 3407(d), 3404(c)(3), 3405(f) 
and 3406(c)(1) of Public Law 102-575: Provided, 
That the Bureau of Reclamation is directed 
to levy additional mitigation and restoration 
payments totaling $30,000,000 (October 1992 
price levels), as authorized by section 3407(d) 
of Public Law 102-575: Provided further, That 
the Bureau of Reclamation is directed to as- 
sess and collect payments, revenues and sur- 
charges in the amounts and manner author- 
ized by sections 3404(c)(3), 3405(f) and 
3406(c)(1) of Public Law 102-575, respectively. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of general adminis- 
tration and related functions in the office of 
the Commissioner, the Denver office, and of- 
fices in the five regions of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, $54,034,000, of which $1,171,000 shall 
remain available until expended, the total 
amount to be derived from the reclamation 
fund and to be nonreimbursable pursuant to 
the Act of April 19, 1945 (43 U.S.C. 377): Pro- 
vided, That no part of any other appropria- 
tion in this Act shall be available for activi- 
ties or functions budgeted for the current fis- 
cal year as general administrative expenses. 

EMERGENCY FUND 

For an additional amount for the Emer- 
gency fund”, as authorized by the Act of 
June 26, 1948 (43 U.S.C. 502), as amended, to 
remain available until expended for the pur- 
poses specified in said Act, $1,000,000, to be 
derived from the reclamation fund. 

SPECIAL FUNDS 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Sums herein referred to as being derived 

from the reclamation fund or special fee ac- 
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count are appropriated from the special 
funds in the Treasury created by the Act of 
June 17, 1902 (43 U.S.C. 391) or the Act of De- 
cember 22, 1987 (16 U.S.C. 460l-6a, as amend- 
ed), respectively. Such sums shall be trans- 
ferred, upon request of the Secretary, to be 
merged with and expended under the heads 
herein specified; and the unexpended bal- 
ances of sums transferred for expenditure 
under the head ‘General Administrative Ex- 
penses” shall revert and be credited to the 
reclamation fund. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Appropriations for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion shall be available for purchase of not to 
exceed 13 passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only. 


TITLE It 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


ENERGY SUPPLY, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


For expenses of the Department of Energy 
activities including the purchase, construc- 
tion and acquisition of plant and capital 
equipment and other expenses incidental 
thereto necessary for energy supply, re- 
search and development activities, and other 
activities in carrying out the purposes of the 
Department of Energy Organization Act (42 
U.S.C. 7101, et seq.), including the acquisi- 
tion or condemnation of any real property or 
any facility or for plant or facility acquisi- 
tion, construction, or expansion; purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles (not to exceed 24, 
of which 18 are for replacement only), 
[$3,167,634,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which $10,000,000 shall be for hy- 


drogen research and development], 
$3,271,286,000, to remain available until er- 
pended. 


URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 


[For expenses of the uranium program, in- 
cluding payment to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority under the settlement agreement 
filed with the United States Claims Court on 
December 18, 1987, $160,000,000, to remain 
available until expended.] 


For expenses of the Department of Energy in 
connection with operating erpenses; the pur- 
chase, construction, and acquisition of plant 
and capital equipment and other expenses inci- 
dental thereto necessary for residual uranium 
supply and enrichment activities in carrying out 
the purposes of the Department of Energy Orga- 
nization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101, et seq.) and the En- 
ergy Policy Act (Public Law 102-486, section 
901), including the acquisition or condemnation 
of any real property or any facility or for plant 
or facility acquisition, construction, or erpan- 
sion; purchase of electricity as necessary and 
payment to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
under the settlement agreement filed with the 
United States Claims Court on December 18, 
1987; purchase of passenger motor vehicles (not 
to exceed 5, of which 5 are for replacement 
only), $247,092,000, to remain available until er- 
pended: Provided, That revenues received by the 
Department for residual uranium enrichment 
activities authorized by section 201 of Public 
Law 95-238, and estimated to total $70,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1994, shall be retained and used for 
the specific purpose of offsetting costs incurred 
by the Department for such activities, notwith- 
standing section 3302(b) of title 31, United States 
Code: Provided further, That the sum herein ap- 
propriated shall be reduced as revenues are re- 
ceived during fiscal year 1994 so as to result in 
a final fiscal year 1994 appropriation estimated 
at not more than $177,092,000. 
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URANIUM ENRICHMENT DECONTAMINATION AND 
DECOMMISSIONING FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For necessary expenses in carrying out 
uranium enrichment facility decontamina- 
tion and decommissioning, remedial actions 
and other activities of title II of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 and title X, Subtitle A of 
the Energy Policy Act of 1992, $286,320,000 to 
be derived from the fund, to remain available 
until expended; [and in addition, $49,679,000 
in unexpended balances, consisting of 
$6,267,000 of unobligated balances and 
$43,412,000 of obligated] and in addition, an es- 
timated $49,679,000 in unerpended balances, 
consisting of an estimated $6,267,000 of unobli- 
gated balances and an estimated $43,412,000 of 
obligated balances, are transferred from the 
Uranium Supply and Enrichment Activities 
account, to be available for such expenses. 

GENERAL SCIENCE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

For expenses of the Department of Energy 
activities including the purchase, construc- 
tion and acquisition of plant and capital 
equipment and other expenses incidental 
thereto necessary for general science and re- 
search activities in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Department of Energy Organiza- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C, 7101, et seq.), including 
the acquisition or condemnation of any real 
property or facility or for plant or facility 
acquisition, construction, or expansion; pur- 
chase of passenger motor vehicles (not to ex- 
ceed 15 for replacement only), [$1,194,114,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That no funds may be obligated for construc- 
tion of a B-factory until completion, by Oc- 
tober 31, 1993, of a technical review of the 
Cornell and Stanford linear accelerator pro- 
posals by the Department of Energy and the 
National Science Foundation: Provided fur- 
ther,] $1,615,114,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That none of the funds 
made available under this section for De- 
partment of Energy facilities may be obli- 
gated or expended for food, beverages, recep- 
tions, parties, country club fees, plants or 
flowers pursuant to any cost-reimbursable 
contract, 

NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL FUND 

[For nuclear waste disposal activities to 
carry out the purposes of Public Law 97-425, 
as amended, including the acquisition of real 
property or facility construction or expan- 
sion, $260,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, to be derived from the Nuclear 
Waste Fund. To the extent that balances in 
the fund are not sufficient to cover amounts 
available for obligation in the account, the 
Secretary shall exercise her authority pursu- 
ant to section 302(e)(5) of said Act to issue 
obligations to the Secretary of the Treasury: 
Provided, That of the amount herein appro- 
priated, within available funds, not to exceed 
$5,500,000 may be provided to the State of Ne- 
vada, for the sole purpose in the conduct of 
its oversight responsibilities pursuant to the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982, Public Law 
97-425, as amended: Provided further, That of 
the amount herein appropriated, not more 
than $7,000,000 may be provided to affected 
local governments, as defined in the Act, to 
conduct appropriate activities pursuant to 
the Act.] 

For the nuclear waste disposal activities to 
carry out the purposes of Public Law 97-425, as 
amended, including the acquisition of real prop- 
erty or facility construction or expansion, 
$260,000,000 to remain available until erpended, 
to be derived from the Nuclear Waste Fund. To 
the extent that balances in the fund are not suf- 
ficient to cover amounts available for obligation 
in the account, the Secretary shall exercise her 
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authority pursuant to section 302(e)(5) of said 
Act to issue obligations to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: Provided, That of the amount herein 
appropriated, within available funds, not to ex- 
ceed $5,500,000 may be provided to the State of 
Nevada, for the sole purpose of conduct of its 
scientific oversight responsibilities pursuant to 
the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982, Public 
Law 97-425, as amended: Provided further, That 
of the amount herein appropriated, not more 
than $7,000,000 may be provided to affected local 
governments, as defined in the Act, to conduct 
appropriate activities pursuant to the Act: Pro- 
vided further, That within ninety days of the 
completion of each Federal fiscal year, each 
State or local entity shall provide certification 
to the Department of Energy, that all funds er- 
pended from such payments have been erpended 
for activities as defined in Public Law 97-425, as 
amended. Failure to provide such certification 
shall cause such entity to be prohibited from 
any further funding provided for similar activi- 
ties: Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated may be used directly or in- 
directly to influence legislative action on any 
matter pending before Congress or a State legis- 
lature or for any lobbying activity as provided 
in 18 U.S.C. 1913: Provided further, That none 
of the funds herein appropriated may be used 
for litigation expenses: Provided further, That 
none of the funds herein appropriated may be 
used to support multistate efforts or other coali- 
tion building activities inconsistent with the re- 
strictions contained in this Act. 
ISOTOPE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM FUND 

For Department of Energy expenses for 
isotope production and distribution activi- 
ties, $3,910,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

ATOMIC ENERGY DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
WEAPONS ACTIVITIES 

For Department of Energy expenses, in- 
cluding the purchase, construction and ac- 
quisition of plant and capital equipment and 
other incidental expenses necessary for 
atomic energy defense weapons activities in 
carrying out the purposes of the Department 
of Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101, et 
seq.), including the acquisition or condemna- 
tion of any real property or any facility or 
for plant or facility acquisition, construc- 
tion, or expansion; the purchase of passenger 
motor vehicles (not to exceed 109 for replace- 
ment only, including one police-type vehi- 
cle), and the purchase of one rotary-wing air- 
craft, [$3,572,198,000] $3,597,482,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

DEFENSE ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORATION AND 

WASTE MANAGEMENT 

For Department of Energy expenses, in- 
cluding the purchase, construction and ac- 
quisition of plant and capital equipment and 
other incidental expenses necessary for 
atomic energy defense environmental res- 
toration and waste management activities in 
carrying out the purposes of the Department 
of Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101, et 
seq.), including the acquisition or condemna- 
tion of any real property or any facility or 
for plant or facility acquisition, construc- 
tion, or expansion; and the purchase of pas- 
senger motor vehicles (not to exceed 125 of 
which 122 are for replacement only including 
9 police-type vehicles), [$5,185,877,000] 
$5,106,855,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That a total of $8,000,000 
shall be transferred from this account to the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency for the imple- 
mentation of the Waste Isolation Pilot Plan 
Land Withdrawal Act of 1992 and the develop- 
ment of cleanup standards to guide the Depart- 
ment of Energy's environmental restoration ef- 
forts. 
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MATERIALS SUPPORT AND OTHER DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For Department of Energy expenses, in- 
cluding the purchase, construction and ac- 
quisition of plant and capital equipment and 
other incidental expenses necessary for 
atomic energy defense materials support, 
and other defense activities in carrying out 
the purposes of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101, et seq.), in- 
cluding the acquisition or condemnation of 
any real property or any facility or for plant 
or facility acquisition, construction, or ex- 
pansion; and the purchase of passenger 
motor vehicles (not to exceed 45 for replace- 
ment only), [$2,046,592,000] $7,963,755,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That the New Production Reactor Appropria- 
tion Account shall be merged with and the 
balances made available to this appropria- 
tion. 

DEFENSE NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL 

For nuclear waste disposal activities to 
carry out the purposes of Public Law 97-425, 
as amended, including the acquisition of real 
property or facility construction or expan- 
sion, $120,000,000, to remain available until 
expended, all of which shall be used in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of 
the Nuclear Waste Fund appropriation of the 
Department of Energy contained in this 
title. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 

For salaries and expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Energy necessary for Departmental 
Administration and other activities in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Department of 
Energy Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101, et 
seq.), including the hire of passenger motor 
vehicles and official reception and represen- 
tation expenses (not to exceed $35,000), 
$401,238,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended, plus such additional amounts as nec- 
essary to cover increases in the estimated 
amount of cost of work for others notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act (31 U.S.C. 1511, et seq.): Provided, 
That such increases in cost of work are off- 
set by revenue increases of the same or 
greater amount, to remain available until 
expended: Provided further, That moneys re- 
ceived by the Department for miscellaneous 
revenues estimated to total $239,209,000 in 
fiscal year 1994 may be retained and used for 
operating expenses within this account, and 
may remain available until expended, as au- 
thorized by section 201 of Public Law 95-238, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3302 of title 31, United States Code: Provided 
further, That the sum herein appropriated 
shall be reduced by the amount of mis- 
cellaneous revenues received during fiscal 
year 1994 so as to result in a final fiscal year 
1994 appropriation estimated at not more 
than $162,029,000. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Inspector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, [$31,757,000] $30,362,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

POWER MARKETING ADMINISTRATIONS 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of projects in Alaska and of 
marketing electric power and energy, 
$4,010,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION FUND 

Expenditures from the Bonneville Power 
Administration Fund, established pursuant 
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to Public Law 93-454, are approved for offi- 

cial reception and representation expenses in 

an amount not to exceed $3,000. 
During fiscal year 1994, no new direct loan 
obligations may be made. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, SOUTHEASTERN 

POWER ADMINISTRATION 
For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of power transmission facilities 
and of marketing electric power and energy 
pursuant to the provisions of section 5 of the 

Flood Control Act of 1944 (16 U.S.C. 825s), as 

applied to the southeastern power area, 

$29,742,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 

For necessary expenses of operation and 
maintenance of power transmission facilities 
and of marketing electric power and energy, 
and for construction and acquisition of 
transmission lines, substations and appur- 
tenant facilities, and for administrative ex- 
penses, including official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $1,500 connected therewith, in carrying 
out the provisions of section 5 of the Flood 

Control Act of 1944 (16 U.S.C. 825s), as applied 

to the southwestern power area, $33,587,000, 

to remain available until expended; in addi- 

tion, notwithstanding the provisions of 31 

U.S.C. 3302, not to exceed $5,583,000 in reim- 

bursements, to remain available until ex- 

pended. 

CONSTRUCTION, REHABILITATION, OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE, WESTERN AREA POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For carrying out the functions authorized 
by title III, section 302(a)(1)(E) of the Act of 
August 4, 1977 (42 U.S.C. 7101, et seq.), and 
other related activities including conserva- 
tion and renewable resources programs as 
authorized, including official reception and 
representation expenses in an amount not to 
exceed $1,500, the purchase, maintenance, 
and operation of one fixed-wing aircraft for 
replacement only, [$287,956,000] $272,956,000, 
to remain available until expended, of which 
1$275,400,000} $260,400,000 shall be derived 
from the Department of the Interior Rec- 
lamation fund; in addition, $5,000,000 is ap- 
propriated for deposit into the Utah Rec- 
lamation Mitigation and Conservation Ac- 
count pursuant to title IV of the Reclama- 
tion Projects Authorization and Adjustment 
Act of 1992: Provided further, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to trans- 
fer from the Colorado River Dam Fund to the 
Western Area Power Administration 
$7,168,000, to carry out the power marketing 
and transmission activities of the Boulder 
Canyon project as provided in section 
104(a)(4) of the Hoover Power Plant Act of 
1984, to remain available until expended. 

FEDERAL ENERGY REGULATORY COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Federal En- 
ergy Regulatory Commission to carry out 
the provisions of the Department of Energy 
Organization Act (42 U.S.C. 7101, et seq.), in- 
cluding services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109, including the hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; official reception and representa- 
tion expenses (not to exceed $3,000); 
$165,375,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That hereafter and not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, not 
to exceed $165,375,000 of revenues from fees 
and annual charges, and other services and 
collections in fiscal year 1994, shall be re- 
tained and used for necessary expenses in 
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this account, and shall remain available 
until expended: Provided further, That the 
sum herein appropriated shall be reduced as 
revenues are received during fiscal year 1994, 
so as to result in a final fiscal year 1994 ap- 
propriation estimated at not more than $0. 
TITLE IV 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
programs authorized by the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, as amended, 
notwithstanding section 405 of said Act, and 
for necessary expenses for the Federal Co- 
chairman and the alternate on the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission and for payment of 
the Federal share of the administrative ex- 
penses of the Commission, including services 
as authorized by section 3109 of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles, to remain available until expended, 
[$189,000,000] $249,000,000. 

DEFENSE NUCLEAR FACILITIES SAFETY 
BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Defense Nu- 
clear Facilities Safety Board in carrying out 
activities authorized by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended by Public Law 100- 
456, section 1441, [$15,060,000] $18,060,000, to 
remain available until expended. 
DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary to carry out the 
functions of the United States member of the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, as au- 
thorized by law (75 Stat. 716), $333,000. 
CONTRIBUTION TO DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 
COMMISSION 
For payment of the United States share of 
the current expenses of the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, as authorized by law (75 
Stat. 706, 707), $488,000. 

INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE 
POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 
CONTRIBUTION TO INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON 
THE POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay in advance to the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin the Federal con- 
tribution toward the expenses of the Com- 
mission during the current fiscal year in the 
administration of its business in the conser- 
vancy district established pursuant to the 
Act of July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748), as amended 
by the Act of September 25, 1970 (Public Law 
91-407), $498,000. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For necessary expenses of the Commission 
in carrying out the purposes of the Energy 
Reorganization Act of 1974, as amended, and 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
including the employment of aliens; services 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code; publication and dissemination 
of atomic information; purchase, repair, and 
cleaning of uniforms, official representation 
expenses (not to exceed $20,000); reimburse- 
ments to the General Services Administra- 
tion for security guard services; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles and aircraft, 
$542,900,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which $22,000,000 shall be derived 
from the Nuclear Waste Fund: Provided, That 
from this appropriation, transfer of sums 
may be made to other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for the performance of the work for 
which this appropriation is made, and in 
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such cases the sums so transferred may be 
merged with the appropriation to which 
transferred: Provided further, That moneys 
received by the Commission for the coopera- 
tive nuclear safety research program, serv- 
ices rendered to foreign governments and 
international organizations, and the mate- 
rial and information access authorization 
programs, including criminal history checks 
under section 149 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, may be retained and 
used for salaries and expenses associated 
with those activities, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 3302 of title 31, United 
States Code, and shall remain available until 
expended: Provided further, That revenues 
from licensing fees, inspection services, and 
other services and collections estimated at 
$520,900,000 in fiscal year 1994 shall be re- 
tained and used for necessary salaries and 
expenses in this account, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3302 of title 31, 
United States Code, and shall remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided further, That 
the sum herein appropriated shall be reduced 
by the amount of revenues received during 
fiscal year 1994 from licensing fees, inspec- 
tion services and other services and collec- 
tions, excluding those moneys received for 
the cooperative nuclear safety research pro- 
gram, services rendered to foreign govern- 
ments and international organizations, and 
the material and information access author- 
ization programs, so as to result in a final 
fiscal year 199% appropriation estimated at 
not more than $22,000,000. 


OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
spector General in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended, including services authorized by 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
$4,800,000 to remain available until expended; 
and in addition, an amount not to exceed 5 
percent of this sum may be transferred from 
Salaries and Expenses, Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission: Provided, That notice of such 
transfers shall be given to the Committees 
on Appropriations of the House and Senate: 
Provided further, That from this appropria- 
tion, transfers of sums may be made to other 
agencies of the Government for the perform- 
ance of the work for which this appropria- 
tion is made, and in such cases the sums so 
transferred may be merged with the appro- 
priation to which transferred: Provided fur- 
ther, That revenues from licensing fees, in- 
spection services, and other services and col- 
lections shall be retained and used for nec- 
essary salaries and expenses in this account, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3302 of title 31, United States Code, and shall 
remain available until expended: Provided 
further, That the sum herein appropriated 
shall be reduced by the amount of revenues 
received during fiscal year 1994 from licens- 
ing fees, inspection services, and other serv- 
ices and collections, so as to result in a final 
fiscal year 1994 appropriation estimated at 
not more than $0. 


NUCLEAR WASTE TECHNICAL REVIEW 
BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For necessary expenses of the Nuclear 
Waste Technical Review Board, as author- 
ized by Public Law 100-203, section 5051, 
$2,160,000, to be transferred from the Nuclear 
Waste Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended. 
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OFFICE OF THE NUCLEAR WASTE 
NEGOTIATOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary expenses of the office of the 
Nuclear Waste Negotiator in carrying out ac- 
tivities authorized by the Nuclear Waste Pol- 
icy Act of 1982, as amended by Public Law 
102-486, section 802, $1,000,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BASIN 
COMMISSION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
functions of the United States member of the 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission as au- 
thorized by law (84 Stat. 1541), $308,000. 


CONTRIBUTION TO SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BASIN 
COMMISSION 


For payment of the United States share of 
the current expenses of the Susquehanna 
River Basin Commission, as authorized by 
law (84 Stat. 1530, 1531), $298,000. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY FUND 


For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933, as amended (16 U.S.C. ch. 12A), in- 
cluding purchase, hire, maintenance, and op- 
eration of aircraft, and purchase and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, [$138,973,000] 
$140,473,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISION 


MINORITY PARTICIPATION IN THE 
SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER COLLIDER 


Sec. 601. (a) PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS.— 
Section 304 of the Energy and Water Devel- 
opment Appropriations Act, 1993 (Public Law 
102-377; 106 Stat. 1339) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking “owned or controlled’’ and 
inserting “that (1) are owned and con- 
trolled”; 

(B) by inserting after “Native Americans” 
the following: “; or (2) are small business 
concerns that are at least 51 percent owned 
by 1 or more women and whose management 
and daily business operations are controlled 
by 1 or more women”; and 

(C) by striking the last sentence; 

(2) by inserting ‘and (d) after "(6)" each 
place it appears; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

**(c) ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM.— 

(1) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT.—A busi- 
ness concern or other organization shall be 
eligible for participation under this section 
only if it has been certified as meeting the 
requirements specified in subsection (a) by 
the Small Business Administration, or by a 
State, local, regional, or other organization 
designated by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

(2) RECORDS AND REPORTS.—The Secretary 
of Energy, with respect to the Super- 
conducting Super Collider project, shall— 

“(A) submit to the Congress copies of— 

“(1) each subcontracting report for individ- 
ual contracts (SF294) required under the Fed- 


eral Acquisition Regulation (48 CFR chapter 


1) to be submitted by a contractor or sub- 
contractor with respect to the project; and 

“(ii) each summary subcontract report 
(SF295) required under the Federal Acquisi- 
tion Regulation (48 CFR chapter 1) to be sub- 
mitted by a contractor or subcontractor 
with respect to the project; and 

“(B) maintain accurate information and 


- data on the amount and type of subcontracts 


awarded by each contractor or subcontractor 
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under the project and the extent of partici- 
pation in the subcontracts by socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals and 
economically disadvantaged women referred 
to in subsection (b). 

‘(3) CATEGORIES OF WORK TO BE INCLUDED.— 
The Secretary of Energy shall, to the fullest 
extent possible, ensure that the categories of 
work performed under contracts entered into 
pursuant to this section are representative 
of all categories of work performed under 
contract for the Superconducting Super 
Collider project. 

“(4) AUDITS.—The Secretary of Energy 
shall conduct periodic audits to verify the 
continuing compliance of prime contractors 
and subcontractors with the requirements of 
this section. For such purpose, the Secretary 
shall have access to such reports and records 
of prime contractors and subcontractors as 
the Secretary determines to be necessary.’’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to fiscal 
year 1994 and thereafter. 

SEC. 502. ee WITH BUY AMERICAN 


No funds appropriated pursuant to this Act 
may be expended by an entity unless the en- 
tity agrees that in expending the assistance 
the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10c, popularly known as the "Buy 
American Act’’), 

SEC. 503. SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING NOTICE. 

(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act, it is the sense 
of the Congress that entities receiving such 
assistance should, in expending the assist- 
ance, purchase only American-made equip- 
ment and products. 

(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act, the head of each Federal agency shall 
provide to each recipient of the assistance a 
notice describing the statement made in sub- 
section (a) by the Congress. 

SEC. 504, PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS. 

If it has been finally determined by a court 
or Federal agency that any person inten- 
tionally affixed a label bearing a ‘‘Made in 
America” inscription, or any inscription 
with the same meaning, to any product sold 
in or shipped to the United States that is not 
made in the United States, such person shall 
be ineligible to receive any contract or sub- 
contract made with funds provided pursuant 
to this Act, pursuant to the debarment, sus- 
pension, and ineligibility procedures de- 
scribed in section 9.400 through 9.409 of title 
48, Code of Federal Regulations. 

SEC. 505. BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
REPAYMENT PROPOSAL 

Utilizing funds made available in this Act, the 
Secretary of Energy is directed to submit to the 
Congress by February 1, 1994, a legislative pro- 
posal to satisfy the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration’s entire repayment obligation to the 
United States Treasury for appropriated invest- 
ment in the Federal Columbia River Power Sys- 
tem: Provided, That such a proposal shall result 
in mazimum deficit reduction for the Federal 
Government in fiscal year 1995 through fiscal 
year 1999, and shall not increase Bonneville 
Power Administration rates beyond those rates 
which would result under eristing debt repay- 
ment policy and practices. 

This Act may be cited as the “Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations Act, 
19%". 
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PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that floor 
privileges be granted to Robert Simon, 
who is a DOE fellow, during the pend- 
ency of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments, except the amend- 
ments on page 2, line 18; page 20, lines 
4 through 14; and page 42, line 5, be 
agreed to en bloc; and that the bill as 
thus amended be regarded for purposes 
of amendment as original text; pro- 
vided that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by 
agreeing to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc, except the commit- 
tee amendments on page 2, line 18; page 
20, lines 4 through 14; and page 42, line 
5 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
am pleased to present to the Senate, 
the energy and water development ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year be- 
ginning on October 1, 1993, and ending 
on September 30, 1994, This bill, H.R. 
2445, passed the House of Representa- 
tives on June 24, 1993, by a vote of 350 
yeas to 73 nays. The Subcommittee on 
Energy and Water Development 
marked up this bill on September 21 
and the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions marked up and reported this bill 
on September 23, 1993. 

At the outset, Madam President, I 
want to express my deep appreciation 
to the chairman of the full Committee 
on Appropriations, Senator BYRD, for 
his assistance and for his leadership in 
moving this bill through both the sub- 
committee and the full committee and 
to the Senate. 

Madam President, I especially want 
to express my warm appreciation to 
my ranking member and coleader in 
this endeavor, coleader for about 17 
years, I think now, Mr. HATFIELD. It is 
a pleasant and a very productive rela- 
tionship. I appreciate very much not 
just his help but his coauthoriship and 
comanagement of the bill. In addition, 
I thank all members of the subcommit- 
tee for their work on this bill. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is provide ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1994 for 
energy and water development, and for 
other purposes. It supplies funds for 
water resources development programs 
and related activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Civil Functions— 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ Civil 
Works Program in title I; for the De- 
partment of the Interior’s Bureau of 
Reclamation in title II; for the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s energy research ac- 
tivities—except for fossil fuel programs 
and certain conservation and regu- 
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latory functions—including atomic en- 
ergy defense activities in title IM; and 
for related independent agencies and 
commissions including the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission and Appa- 
lachian regional development Pro- 
grams, the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in title IV. 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Madam President, the fiscal year 1994 
budget estimates for the bill total 
$22,128,500,000. The amount of the bill 
as reported to the Senate is 
$21,990,171,000, which is under the 1994 
budget estimate by $138,329,000 and 
over the House-passed bill by 
$484,173,000. 

Madam President, I will briefly sum- 
marize the major recommendations 
provided in the bill. All the details and 
figures are, of course, included in the 
Committee Report No. 103-147, accom- 
panying the bill, which has been avail- 
able since last Friday, September 24. 

TITLE I—ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

First, under title I of the bill which 
provides appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Army Civil Works Pro- 
gram, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
we are recommending a total amount 
of new budget authority of 
$3,933,140,000, which is $31.7 million over 
the House and $307.7 million over the 
budget estimate. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

For title II, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Reclamation, we rec- 
ommend a total in new budget author- 
ity of $907.3 million, which is $54 mil- 
lion over the budget estimate and 
$888,000 under the House. 

The water resources development ac- 
tivities and programs under titles I and 
II include appropriations totaling ap- 
proximately $4,183,620,000 for Federal 
water resource development programs. 
This includes projects and related ac- 
tivities of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers—Civil, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The Federal water resource develop- 
ment program provides lasting benefits 
to the Nation in the area of flood con- 
trol, municipal and industrial water 
supply, irrigation of agricultural lands, 
water conservation, commercial navi- 
gation, hydroelectric power, recre- 
ation, and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment. 

The water resources appropriations 
are: $222,953,000 for general investiga- 
tions; $1,902,065,000 for construction; 
$1,956,602,000 for operations and mainte- 
nance; and $92,000,000 for Corps of Engi- 
neers, regulatory activities. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Under title III, Department of En- 
ergy, the committee provides a total of 
$16.9 billion. This amount includes ap- 
proximately $10.8 billion for atomic en- 
ergy defense activities, for research 
and development, including national 
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laboratories, $1,357,622,000; testing, 
$403,400,000; verification and control 
technology, $366,029,000; materials sup- 
port, $1,092,193,000 for defense waste 
management and environmental res- 
toration, $5,106,855,000. 

For Energy supply, research, and de- 
velopment, a total of $3,271,286,000 is 
provided, which includes $252,349,000 for 
solar energy; $717,478,000 for environ- 
mental restoration and waste manage- 
ment—nondefense; $353,964,000 for nu- 
clear fission R&D; $342,595,000 for mag- 
netic fusion; $801,965,000 for basic en- 
ergy sciences; and $416,060,000 for bio- 
logical and environmental R&D. 

An appropriation of $1,614,114,000 is 
provided for general science and re- 
search activities, high energy physics, 
and nuclear physics. Major programs 
are: High energy physics research, 
$612,769,000; nuclear physics, $353,345,000 
and superconducting super collider, 
$640,000,000. 

A new appropriation of $177 million is 
included in the bill for uranium supply 
and enrichment activities and $286.3 
million is for a new appropriation ac- 
count—uranium enrichment decon- 
tamination and decommissioning fund. 
For nuclear waste disposal an appro- 
priation of $260 million is included out 
of the waste fund and $120 million is 
appropriated for defense nuclear waste 
disposal providing a total appropria- 
tion of $380 million to continue sci- 
entific characterization of Yucca 
Mountain and other nuclear waste pro- 
gram activities. For departmental ad- 
ministration $401.2 million is rec- 
ommended offset with anticipated mis- 
cellaneous revenues of $239.2 million 
for a new appropriation of $162 million. 
A total of $345.3 million is rec- 
ommended in the bill for the power 
marketing administrations and $165 
million is for the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission [FERC] offset 100 
percent by revenues. 

TITLE IV—REGULATORY AND OTHER 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

A total of $435 million for various 
regulatory and independent agencies of 
the Federal Government is included in 
the bill. Major programs include the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 
$249,000,000; Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, $542,900,000 and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, $140,473,000. The NRC 
amount is offset by licensing fees since, 
under law, the commission is required 
to recover 100 percent of its costs. 

The 602B allocation for the bill is 
$22.1 billion in new budget obligational 
authority and $21.7 billion in outlays. 
The bill before the Senate contains 
$21.99 billion in budget authority and 
$21.7 billion in outlays. So there is no 
room to add to the bill because we have 
reached the outlay allocation number. 

At this time, I would like to discuss 
the major recommendations, the first 
of which is the superconducting super 
collider [SSC]. 
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SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER COLLIDER 

The committee recommends 
$640,000,000 for the superconducting 
super collider to permit continued con- 
struction of this high-priority national 
project. 

As the committee has noted for the 
last several years, construction of the 
SSC is the highest priority in particle 
physics today and is a critical neces- 
sity to permit progress in the basic un- 
derstanding of matter into the 2lst 
century. Numerous scientific reviews 
have affirmed and reaffirmed the fact 
that the SSC is the next logical and 
meaningful step in the ages-old quest 
for a deeper understanding of what 
things are made of and how they work. 

Progress on the SSC has been impres- 
sive. Currently the project is about 20 
percent complete. All major technical 
milestones have been met. The critical 
technical challenge to the project, the 
design and fabrication of the large 
superconducting dipole magnets, has 
been met. Highly successful magnets 
have been built at our national labora- 
tories and the technology has been 
transferred to industry from those lab- 
oratories. Over 14 miles of the 54-mile 
collider tunnel have been completed. 

The SSC continues to meet its cost 
and schedule goals as the Secretary of 
Energy testified before the committee. 
The committee is aware of a number of 
criticisms of SSC management that 
have been made public recently, but 
notes that those criticisms having any 
merit at all are aimed principally at 
the transparency and ease of use of fi- 
nancial and schedule reporting systems 
and not at any misuse of funds or mis- 
management of project activities. The 
Department and its contractor have 
outlined the steps that will be taken to 
improve the performance of the project 
reporting systems while maintaining 
the excellent technical progress on the 
project. 

The SSC continues to create excite- 
ment and activity in the world sci- 
entific community. Over 2,000 sci- 
entists from 23 countries are working 
on the design, development, and con- 
struction of the two major detectors 
that will address the scientific ques- 
tions at the SSC. More than 100 Amer- 
ican universities are involved in this 
effort. 

The SSC is also having an impact on 
American industry. In addition to the 
transfer of technology from labora- 
tories to industry that is evident in the 
SSC’s magnet program, new tools, and 
techniques that are employed to meet 
the SSC’s demanding performance re- 
quirements are finding significant ap- 
plication in other areas. The fabrica- 
tion of high-quality superconducting 
wire, widespread uses of high-perform- 
ance parallel computing, development 
of rapid tunnel-boring machines, and 
the use of proton beams in cancer ther- 
apy are but a few examples. 

As it noted last year in its report on 
the super collider appropriation, the 
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committee recognizes the historically 
international character of high-energy 
physics and encourages the Secretary 
of Energy to continue efforts seeking 
significant foreign contributions to the 
construction of the project. The com- 
mittee recognizes the difficulty of ob- 
taining firm commitments from for- 
eign governments in light of the uncer- 
tainty of the United States commit- 
ment that is highlighted by the annual 
debate over continued funding for the 
project in the U.S. Congress. The com- 
mittee reiterates its early contention 
that construction of the SSC should 
not be made dependent on obtaining 
foreign contributions. Since the SSC is 
an important, high-priority project, 
this Nation should be prepared to com- 
plete the project whether or not for- 
eign contributions are obtained. The 
clear benefits of U.S. industries far 
outweigh any costs that might be at- 
tributed to a lack of foreign contribu- 
tions. 

It is apparent that the SSC has be- 
come a symbol of excessive Govern- 
ment spending and that opposition to 
the project is taken, by some, as a 
symbol of fiscal responsibility. The 
committee finds this outlook damag- 
ing. The SSC is an investment with 
great promise of profound new sci- 
entific knowledge and demonstrated 
capacity to develop future technologies 
and the economic well-being that will 
accompany those technologies. Termi- 
nating the SSC is not a mark of fiscal 
responsibility; true fiscal responsibil- 
ity would nurture and encourage such 
investment and would demonstrate, to 
the Nation and the world, that this 
country can successfully complete the 
challenging projects on which it em- 
barks. 

One of the greatest challenges facing 
the Department of Energy and the 
country is the matter of environmental 
cleanup at the defense production sites. 
The committee is growing increasingly 
concerned that the cost of the environ- 
mental cleanup action that the Depart- 
ment is committed to perform under 
its’ unusual compliance agreements is 
outpacing Congress’ ability to pay for 
them. 

In this bill, a total of $5.1 billion is 
appropriated for defense environmental 
restoration and waste management; 
$717.5 million for nondefense cleanup 
and management activities and $286 
million for uranium enrichment decon- 
tamination and decommissioning. A 
grand total of $6.1 billion is appro- 
priated for DOE programs and activi- 
ties under environmental and restora- 
tion and waste management. The com- 
mittee is also urging the Department 
to develop a mechanism for establish- 
ing priorities among competing clean- 
up requirements. The Department will 
need to address such matters as the 
risk to the health and safety of the 
public intended to be addressed by 
cleanup activities, the health and safe- 
ty effect and the cost associated with 
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implementing the requirements. In ad- 
dition, the committee is concerned 
that the Department may not be pro- 
viding sufficient attention and re- 
sources for basic science research ac- 
tivities which may lead to the develop- 
ment of new and innovative cleanup 
technologies. 

The Department of Energy maintains 
our Nation’s great scientific capability 
through the national laboratories and 
other DOE-related institutions. These 
are an invaluable resource of mathe- 
matical, scientific, and engineering ex- 
pertise that should be tapped to pro- 
mote competitiveness through joint 
scientific and technological ventures 
with industry and academia and to im- 
prove the education of America’s 
youth. 

The committee has included in the 
bill $38,353,000 for technology transfer 
at the energy research laboratories and 
$240,000,000 for technology transfer ac- 
tivities at the defense laboratories. 

The committee strongly supports the 
Department’s efforts in pursuing tech- 
nology partnerships between its labora- 
tories and the private sector. This 
country faces many political and eco- 
nomic changes that are creating new 
sets of priorities for the national agen- 
da. The restructuring of the former So- 
viet Union has profound implications 
for defense priorities. Concern about 
the technological competitiveness of 
the United States is at an all-time 
high. The quality and educational level 
of our work force is one of the critical 
issues for our Nation in this decade. 
Environmental issues, such as global 
climate change, will play an important 
role in shaping the research and devel- 
opment agenda for the next several 
decades. 

The Department’s laboratories are 
well-suited to take on these challenges. 
The Department's laboratories have in- 
comparable resources, and both the 
Government and the private sector 
should work to channel those re- 
sources. Tremendous opportunity ex- 
ists for cooperative work with the De- 
partment’s laboratories to develop new 
technologies. There are numerous vehi- 
cles available to carry out partnerships 
with the private section. Therefore, a 
significant portion of the budgets of 
the laboratories should be directed to 
activities determined jointly with in- 
dustry and conducted in close coopera- 
tion and industry. 

Madam President, in conclusion let 
me say that this is a good bill that 
merits the support of the Senate. The 
budget constraints we are operating 
under preclude including a number of 
good projects and activities. We simply 
had to defer a large number of requests 
for appropriations because of these 
constraints. As I mentioned earlier, we 
have no room to add to the bill which 
would cause us to exceed the outlay al- 
location under the 602B assigned this 
bill by the Committee on Appropria- 
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tions. I would also urge Members who 
have questions and concerns to discuss 
them with the Senator from Oregon 
and me as soon as possible. We will, of 
course, be happy to cooperate and work 
out to the extent we can, problems and 
issues that we are advised of in ad- 
vance. Hopefully there are not many 
amendments, and I hope Members who 
do contemplate amendments will dis- 
cuss with us their concerns as soon as 
possible. 

Madam President, for the edification 
of my colleagues, there are three big 
amendments that we know about in 
this bill—one dealing with the integral 
fast reactor by Senator KERRY, which I 
believe will come up first; one by Sen- 
ator BUMPERS, dealing with the super- 
conducting super collider, which I am 
advised will come up immediately after 
the Kerry amendment, which should be 
today; and one dealing with what we 
used to call the HTGR. It is now called 
the gas turbine modular helium reac- 
tor, a California project that the Rus- 
sians want to go in 50-50 with us. That 
should come third after these other 
amendments. f 

Madam President, those are the only 
three amendments that I am aware of a 
controversial nature, other than house- 
keeping amendments and agreed to 
amendments. 

I would say to my colleagues that the 
time is now to come to the floor, be- 
cause we hope to finish this bill today. 
It may take a little longer than today, 
but certainly not beyond tomorrow 
morning. 

I would tell my colleagues, if they 
are waiting for later in the week to put 
in amendments, the train will have left 
the station, because we do not intend 
to dally. We intend to give Senators a 
full length of time to debate, but after 
that, to move on to final passage. 

With that, Madam President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
wish to first thank the chairman of the 
Energy and Water Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Senator JOHNSTON, for his 
excellent work, and that of our staff, 
our combined staffs, in preparing the 
bill for Senate consideration. 

Madam President, this has been truly 
a bipartisan effort. The process has re- 
flected again the long tradition, as 
Senator JOHNSTON already referred to, 
that we have established through some 
17 years of sharing the leadership of 
this subcommittee. Of that period I 
was privileged to serve as chairman for 
6 years, and Senator JOHNSTON now 
going onto 10 years. So, I am delighted 
to recognize that historic event, not 
only our own experience as individuals 
but as members of the entire Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The Senator from West Virginia, 
Chairman BYRD, of the full Appropria- 
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tions Committee, has certainly had his 
hand in making this bill possible. We 
take note of that role as well. 

Madam President, I again want to 
take this occasion to emphasize the 
important role played by staff. I have 
often said we take the credit and the 
staff does much of the work. On this 
particular bill, certainly the work of 
Proctor Jones, David Gwaltney, Gloria 
Butland, Mark Walker, Dorothy Pastis, 
and Virginia James have all contrib- 
uted to this bill in a very substantial 
way. We are blessed in our Appropria- 
tions Committee with a very profes- 
sional staff. I would like to take note, 
too, our staff is very, very professional 
and nonpartisan. 

I cannot help but repeat when the 
Republicans became the majority party 
in the Senate in the 1980 election, tak- 
ing over the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, my desire to retain all the profes- 
sional staff on that committee was cer- 
tainly to the advantage of the new ma- 
jority party, because they represented 
the continuity of that staff. And we 
continued that staff that had been 
overwhelmingly appointed by the 
Democratic majority over many, many 
years prior to the Republicans’ taking 
the majority status in the 1980 elec- 
tion. 

Also, then, as we lost control of the 
Senate in the 1986 election, my succes- 
sor, Senator John Stennis, of Mis- 
sissippi, likewise continued the profes- 
sional staff. We actually have staff on 
our subcommittee, David Gwaltney 
being one, who has never worked for 
other than a majority status staff in 
his long tradition on that committee. 
We are proud of that on our Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

While Senator JOHNSTON has already 
given a fine summary of the contents 
of the committee’s fiscal year 1994 rec- 
ommendations, I want to emphasize a 
few points of my own. 

First, this is one of the cleanest En- 
ergy and Water bills we have brought 
before the Senate. Although we were 
under some pressure to do otherwise, 
we have not recommended funding for 
any unauthorized construction 
projects, or included authorizing bill 
language for the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Furthermore, we have reduced dras- 
tically the number of specific earmarks 
for projects within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Energy. 

With regard to some of the actual 
programs covered in the bill, I first 
want to mention a provision we have 
included in the bill dealing with the 
Bonneville Power Administration. Sec- 
tion 505 of the bill urges the Secretary 
of Energy to submit draft legislation to 
the Congress by February 1, 1994, which 
would result in a buyout of Bonne- 
ville’s total appropriated debt. This 
provision was included in reaction to 
the Vice President’s National Perform- 
ance Review which was unveiled just a 
few weeks ago. 
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In his report, the Vice President ad- 
vocated reforming the debt repayment 
schedules for the Nation’s Power Mar- 
ket Administrations. He also men- 
tioned the debt buyout as a potential 
alternative to repayment reform for 
Bonneville Power. I am a strong sup- 
porter of the debt buyout option for 
Bonneville, and I do want to comply 
with the administration’s request 
about the specific language. 

When I finish my opening remarks I 
would like to offer a technical amend- 
ment, changing the word ‘‘direct’’ to 
turge” in order to maintain the con- 
stitutional separation of powers, so 
that the President is unencumbered to 
offer any legislation by direction from 
the legislative branch. That has been 
made very clear to us in a letter from 
OMB, so I want to comply with that re- 
quest in just a moment. 

The committee’s report to the bill 
also includes a provision on PMA re- 
payment reform. In particular, the 
committee reminded the administra- 
tion that Congress has historically op- 
posed repayment acceleration propos- 
als and has sought and received com- 
mitments that no changes in repay- 
ment would be implemented adminis- 
tratively. The committee also made it 
clear that any proposals affecting the 
repayment of debt by PMA’s must be 
fully reviewed by the Congress and the 
public due to the potential for signifi- 
cant impacts on regional economies. 

The committee also included lan- 
guage in its report on the Army Corps 
of Engineers’ reorganization efforts at 
the division office level. While I 
empathize with Senators with division 
offices in their States which are pro- 
posed to be closed and merged with of- 
fices in other States, I do not believe 
that the corps ‘will ever be able to alle- 
viate every Members’ individual con- 
cerns. From a pure efficiency and cost- 
effectiveness standpoint, the Energy 
and Water Development Subcommittee 
has been firm in its position that the 
corps should reorganize its head- 
quarters and division offices. 

In anticipation of these activities, 
the committee provided $7 million for 
corps reorganization activities in last 
year’s appropriations bill. It is my un- 
derstanding that a portion of those 
funds remain available to initiate reor- 
ganization activities as soon as Sec- 
retary Aspen issues his anticipated di- 
rective. 

There should be no misunderstanding 
by any Member of the Senate about the 
fiscal urgency of this matter. The corps 
must either initiate its reorganization 
activities in the near future, or be 
forced to reduce its work force, nation- 
wide. Either way, existing budget con- 
straints cannot and will not allow the 
committee to fund corps activities at 
current levels indefinitely. 

I believe the corps understands that 
any reorganization proposal that is not 
based on the basic principles of cost 
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savings and efficiency is doomed to 
failure. If a proposal does not save 
money, or cannot be justified ade- 
quately on the basis of solid cost sav- 
ings, then it likely will be rejected by 
the Congress. The corps has studied its 
reorganization options ad infinitum. 
The time has come for implementa- 
tion. 

Finally, I want to mention the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for nuclear 
weapons activities, and specifically our 
proposal for the nuclear testing pro- 
gram. The total recommendation for 
the weapons activities account is $3.597 
billion. This is a decrease of $971 mil- 
lion from the fiscal year 1993 level, and 
a $109 million decrease from the budget 
request. 

These numbers dramatically illus- 
trate how the national security prior- 
ities for the United States are chang- 
ing, and how this committee is keeping 
in step with those changes. Our rec- 
ommendations support a program that 
anticipates a reduced nuclear weapons 
stockpile, no underground nuclear 
weapons testing, and no weapons pro- 
duction. I am proud to be associated 
with these recommendations, and be- 
lieve they set a prudent and thoughtful 
course for the United States—one 
which will assist the President in his 
efforts to achieve a global ban on nu- 
clear weapons testing, and control the 
production and distribution of nuclear 
materials. 

Madam President, it has been my 
thesis for many years that science, in 
the sense of experimenting in under- 
ground testing, is the technology that 
is driving the weapons race, and unless 
we get control of that energy that is 
driving the weapons race, we are not 
going to really control the arms that 
are flooding this world. 

So when this Senate and House of 
Representatives passed the Test Ban 
Treaty, or passed the test ban resolu- 
tion, signed into law by the President, 
it became our responsibility to follow 
up in these appropriations bills, rec- 
ognizing that new policy. 

Iam delighted to get at least the im- 
pression that the White House is not 
going to respond to the threatened Chi- 
nese underground testing by a knee- 
jerk reaction that we have to resume 
testing immediately in order to re- 
spond to the Chinese, even though that 
provision was given in the underground 
test ban legislation. 

I think it shows maturity, it shows 
wisdom, and I do not think our foreign 
policy or domestic policy should be de- 
termined by another political power, 
particularly one like China. 

With regard to the Nuclear Weapons 
Testing Program further, the commit- 
tee is recommending a total of $403 
million, $5 million less than the admin- 
istration request, and $16 million below 
the fiscal year 1993 enacted level. Al- 
though this funding level is more than 
I personally would prefer to see, it is 
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largely consistent with both the ad- 
ministration’s proposed program and 
the Senate-passed version of the de- 
fense authorization. 

Once again, Madam President, I want 
to thank Senator JOHNSTON for his ef- 
forts and leadership in developing this 
bill and delivering an excellent product 
to the full Senate for consideration. 
The subcommittee and the commit- 
tee’s recommendation is within the 
602(b) allocation, $22.17 billion in budg- 
et authority and $21.7 billion in out- 
lays. 


AMENDMENT NO. 981 


Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
would like to send to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration this 
technical amendment—which I believe 
has been cleared on both sides—to sec- 
tion 505 of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
we have cleared the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
proposes an amendment numbered 981. 

On page 53, line 22, strike the word “di- 
rected” and replace in lieu thereof the word 
“urged”. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, 
the amendment is self-explanatory, and 
it conforms now to the OMB’s request 
that section be modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment (No. 981) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SASSER. Madam President, the 
Senate Budget Committee has exam- 
ined H.R. 2445, the energy and water 
appropriations bill and has found that 
the bill is under its 602(b) budget au- 
thority allocation by $127 million and 
under its 602(b) outlay allocation by $2 
million. 

I compliment the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill Senator JOHNSTON, and 
the distinguished ranking member of 
the Energy and Water Subcommittee, 
Senator HATFIELD on all their hard 
work. 


Madam President, I have a table pre- 
pared by the Budget Committee which 
shows the official scoring of the energy 
and water appropriations bill and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the RECORD at the appropriate point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEES SCORING OF H.R. 2445: 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 ENERGY-WATER DEVELOPMENT AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

{lo millions of dollars] 


Bill summary 


te—reported bill 
Senate—passed bill 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
we await Senators to come to the Floor 
to offer their amendments. We cer- 
tainly do not want to hurry Senators 
but, on the other hand, we do not in- 
tend to stay here all afternoon. So at 
some point we will go to third reading. 
That is a long way away, certainly not 
in the next 30 minutes. 

So we are particularly waiting for 
Senator KERRY with an amendment on 
integral fast reactor and Senator 
BUMPERS is scheduled to come after 
him. I wish, if anyone in those offices 
is listening, if they could give us an in- 
dication of when we might expect Sen- 
ator KERRY on the floor because we are 
ready to go on that amendment. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Madam President, 
the chairman and comanager of this 
bill indicated some 40 minutes ago that 
we were ready for amendments, and I, 
in addition, had asked the Republican 
Cloakroom to send out a hotline to all 
Republican Senators that we were 
ready for handling any of their amend- 
ments. We have had no response, no 
calls, as to the hotline. 

So it seems to me that, bearing the 
time factor that we have experienced 
here, we should go to third reading. 
Therefore, I ask the manager of the bill 
if there would be any reason why we 
should not go to third reading of the 
bill and dispose of it, since there has 
been no response to our call to our col- 
leagues who might have amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
say to my colleague that we have been 
waiting here now 40 minutes, and I 
know it does not take that long to get 
to the floor. Maybe we miscalculated 
the interest of Senators in bringing up 
their amendments. But I am advised 
that there is interest in bringing up 
the amendments. 


The 
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I understood Senator KERRY of Mas- 
sachusetts has an amendment on the 
integral fast reactor which he wanted 
to bring up and it was supposed to be 
brought up first. 

At some point, certainly not beyond 
3:30—that is another 30 minutes—that 
is time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator 
compromise at 3 o'clock? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, the majority 
leader may want to come out here and 
ask for a quorum call and keep this 
going indefinitely. But I want to put 
Senators on notice that we will go to 
third reading, and I say if it has not 
happened by 3:30, this bill is on the 
way. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I say to my col- 
league that, obviously, we are being ob- 
served by offices of our colleagues, be- 
cause I have just been given a note on 
a call from Senator Brown's office that 
he is on his way to the floor now to 
offer an amendment. 

So I am happy to report that we may 
be in business shortly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am glad to hear 
that. 

Madam President, in our caucus, we 
frequently have meetings where we 
talk about the quality of life, where 
Senator after Senator gets up and says: 
Why do we have to meet at night? Why 
can we not go home and have dinner 
with our families? Why can we not see 
our children before they are put to bed? 

The distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] just made a 
statement yesterday announcing that 
he was not going to run, and one of the 
reasons is that he has a family, and he 
is here night after night, losing the op- 
portunity to see his family, because we 
are here at night. So, consequently, we 
are going to lose the services of, in my 
judgment, one of the most outstanding 
Senators I have ever served with. 

Why are we here at night? It is be- 
cause Senators will not come to the 
floor and offer their amendments. I 
think there is only one way to put a 
stop to that, and that is if Senators do 
not care enough to come to the floor to 
offer their amendments, then we go to 
third reading. 

Senators have been put on notice 
now that at 3:30 we are going to third 
reading. So let the notice go forth. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, parliamentary inquiry. Do we 
not need to ask unanimous consent to 
set aside the committee amendments 
for this amendment to be considered? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent to set aside the pending com- 
mittee amendments in order for the 
Senator from Colorado to offer his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 982 
(Purpose: To limit the expenditure of funds 
for the superconducting super collider 
until certain management concerns are ad- 
dressed) 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The assist- 
ant legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 982. 

On page 34, line 8, insert before the period 
“: Provided further, that none of the funds 
made available under this section for De- 
partment of Energy facilities may be spent 
to permit the continued construction of the 
superconducting super collider until after 
the Secretary delivers to the Committee an 
implementation plan for the specific rec- 
ommendations of the Report of the DOE Re- 
view Committee on the Baseline Validation 
of the Superconducting Super Collider and 
the Secretary certifies that the management 
issues raised by General Accounting Office in 
its report dated February 1993, number GAO/ 
RCED-93-87 have been adequately addressed 
and will not recur". 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, this is a 
straightforward amendment, and I will 
not trouble the body with extended de- 
bate. 

I am happy to respond to comments 
or inquiries made. I believe it is a le- 
gitimate concern for American tax- 
payers. They insist that Congress and 
the administration address the obser- 
vations made by the Government Ac- 
counting Office in their report, which 
was issued earlier this year, entitled 
“Federal Research Superconductor Is 
Overbudget and Behind Schedule.”’ 

I think it is a relevant factor in these 
deliberations. I think the American 
taxpayers have a legitimate right to 
insist that that report be addressed in 
detail, that the concerns be reviewed, 
analyzed, addressed, and answered. 

That is what this amendment asks 
for. It addresses both the DOE Review 
Committee report and the Government 
Accounting Office report, the GAO re- 
port being dated February 1993. And it 
asks specifically that the management 
issues addressed by the GAO report be 
addressed and that the Secretary as- 
sure us that those problems will not re- 
occur. It carries some teeth. 

If the Secretary is not able to address 
those issues and not able to assure us 
that they will not reoccur, then the 
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money cannot be spent. But if, indeed, 
they are addressed and we are assured 
they will not reoccur, then the amend- 
ment would allow the funding provided 
in this measure to go forward. 

It is straightforward. It is simple. It 
imposes restriction on further funding 
until these are taken care of, but I 
think it is a minimum level of assur- 
ance that the taxpayers of this country 
deserve if the spending on this project 
is to continue. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I do 
not disagree with the thrust of this 
amendment because the Secretary of 
Energy has stated that she is going to 
do just this. I have given her assurance 
through me to my colleagues that 
those issues raised in that report will 
be addressed. 

I have a concern here though that I 
ask the Senator from Colorado. If we 
were to adopt this amendment, it 
would go into effect immediately, and 
those employees at both places—some 
10,000 employees, I think—would have 
to be immediately blue slipped. 

I wonder if we could have a period of 
grace here. It will take her some time 
to implement and to certify this issue. 
I wonder if we could have a period of 
grace here. I would suggest 120 days, 
maybe. In other words, if she cannot 
deal with this under this amendment, 
the project would stop. But would the 
Senator be amenable to that kind of 
change? 

Mr. BROWN. I appreciate the distin- 
guished Senator’s observation. My un- 
derstanding is these are both reports 
that the Secretary is aware of, that 
they are in the process of trying to ad- 
dress, and I think the Senator’s sugges- 
tion is a good one, 

I am wondering if the Senator would 
think it would be reasonable to provide 
90 days after the beginning of the fiscal 
year for the implementation of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, there 
is nothing magic in my suggestion of 
120 days. If we could take the 90 days 
with the understanding that we con- 
tact the Secretary in the meantime 
and do so jointly and if for whatever 
reason she needs a few more days, I 
could work with the Senator as we go 
to conference and extend that, because 
not only do I not resist this but I think 
it is a good amendment because it 
tightens this thing up and assures that 
those problems in the DOE review base- 
line validation committee report be ad- 
dressed, and I believe it will be done 
within 90 days. 

Mr. BROWN. I would be amenable to 
that, and I will be happy to work with 
the Senator to put that understanding 
into legislative language. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If I may ask my col- 
league, will this language do the job? It 
would read as follows: 
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* * * that none of the funds made available 
under this section for Department of Energy 
facilities may be spent 90 days after the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year to permit * * * 
until * * * 

Mr. BROWN. And pick up the balance 
of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. I think it 
would be unless the Secretary delivers. 

So there would be two changes. We 
would put in 90 days after the begin- 
ning fiscal year and we would change 
“until after” to “unless.” 

AMENDMENT NO, 982, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate to 
amend my amendment as it has been 
outlined by the distinguished chair- 
man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is modifying his amendment and 
he has that right. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
so modified. 

The amendment (No. 982), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 34, line 8, insert before the period 
“: Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available under this section for De- 
partment of Energy facilities may be spent 
90 days after the beginning of the fiscal year 
to permit the continued construction of the 
superconducting super collider unless the 
Secretary delivers to the Committee an im- 
plementation plan for the specific rec- 
ommendations of the Report of the DOE Re- 
view Committee on the Baseline Validation 
of the Superconducting Super Collider and 
the Secretary certifies that the management 
issues raised by General Accounting Office in 
its report dated February 1993, number GAO/ 
RCED-93-87 have been adequately addressed 
and wiil not recur”. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is there are other Senators 
who wish to speak on this subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
are prepared to accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We are prepared on 
this side to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the amendment. 

The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the junior Senator 
from Texas wishes to address this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado withdraw the 
request for the quorum call? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the request. 

Senator BUMPERS and Senator 
HATFIELD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am sorry. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I want to ask one 
question. 


the 


Will the Senator yield for a question? _ 


Mr. BROWN. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. With the modifica- 
tion and willingness to accept the 
amendment, will the Senator require a 
rolicall on this? 

Mr. BROWN. I would like to have a 
rolicall, but I would be happy to adjust 
the timing. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I think the informa- 
tion that has come to me, as well as to 
you, is that the junior Senator from 
Texas may wish to speak on this sub- 
ject. I think the more important part 
that she wishes to speak on is on the 
amendment to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS]. 
Therefore, she will have that oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

I just want to know if there is any 
reason why we have to have a rollcall, 
if we are willing to accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROWN. I would be delighted to 
have the amendment adopted. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator vi- 
tiate the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we vitiate the 
yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest we adopt the amendment but not 
reconsider it and lay it on the table, 
and if there is any problem with this, 
we can come back to it. 

But, in the meantime, we can go 
ahead and adopt the amendment, be- 
cause I do not believe there is any ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate on this amend- 
ment, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

The amendment (No. 982), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for 
really an excellent amendment that I 
am sure will reassure some Senators 
who were worried about whether this 
plan would be timely adopted. This en- 
sures that it will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question then recurs on the committee 
amendment on page 2, line 18. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
again ask unanimous consent to set 
aside the committee amendment in 
order that the Senator from Arkansas 
may be able to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, that will be 
the order. 

AMENDMENT NO. 983 
(Purpose: To reduce the appropriation for 

General Science and Research Activities 

and terminate the Superconducting Super 

Collider program for the purposes of reduc- 

ing the deficit in the Federal budget) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMP- 
ERS], for himself, Mr. WARNER, Mr. SASSER, 
Mr. COHEN, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. 
DORGAN, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. BOND, Mr. 
EXON, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LEAHY, 
Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. DECONCINI, 
and Mr. KERRY, proposes an amendment 
numbered 983, 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 33, line 22, after the first comma, 
strike all through page 3, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘‘1,195,114,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That of the funds provided under this head- 
ing, $220,000,000 shall be made available for 
termination of the contracts relating to the 
Superconducting Super Collider program: 
Provided, that none of the funds” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator will yield at this 
point before we get into this to see if 
we could discuss a time agreement. 
Would the Senator be amenable to 
that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I say to the Senator, 
I have several cosponsors. I think some 
of them are on the way to the floor 
right now. I would be reluctant to 
enter into a time agreement. I want to 
enter into an agreement at the earliest 
possible time, but I do not want to 
jeopardize anybody’s rights on either 
side who wishes to speak on this 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would certainly 
want to do that. Does the Senator have 
an approximation of time, so we can 
begin to circulate the idea? 

Mr. BUMPERS. It is very difficult to 
do right now. This amendment has, I 
do not know, 15 or 20 cosponsors. I do 
not know how many of them want to 
speak; I do not think too many of 
them. Quite frankly, I think there will 
be more speeches on your side than 
there will be on this side. But we have 
no intention of prolonging the debate. 

I simply want to say to the distin- 
guished Senator, Mr. President, that 
there are several things that need to be 
said to make the record, not for redun- 
dancy, only for emphasis to make the 
point of the amendment. I promise the 
Senator that is all our intention is. 

As I say, we have no intention of de- 
laying it. I would like to get the record 
made on it. We will have, hopefully, an 
up or down vote, and then we will go on 
from there. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator. 
I hope that we can have, later, when 
people come to the floor, maybe a time 
agreement of 3 or 4 hours, if you want 
it that long. And we can shorten it 
later, if we can. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I hope 
that it will not take more than 4 hours. 
But, at this point, I am reluctant to 
enter into an agreement. 
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Certainly, Senator SASSER, Senator 
WARNER, and Senator BRYAN, and a 
couple of others, wish to speak on it. I 
am the only one that is going to take 
a lot of time, and that is not going to 
be a lot of time by Senate standards on 
amendments of this magnitude. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this is 
either the third or fourth time now 
that this issue has been debated on the 
Senate floor. My amendment leaves 
$220 million of the $600-plus million in 
the bill for the super collider. The $220 
million I propose to leave is to termi- 
nate the project, to fill the big hole in. 

Mr. President, I want to start by say- 
ing, I said on the floor one time that 
the only time I have ever seen a project 
killed in the U.S. Senate—and I believe 
I am correct on this—I have been here 
19 years, and the only time I have ever 
seen a project of any size killed was on 
the Clinch River Breeder. I remember 
Howard Baker, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, was the majority 
leader. And I want you to know that 
was a formidable chore. 

Second—and this goes to the heart of 
why I agree with the distinguished 
floor manager that we should not be- 
labor this amendment too long—is that 
debate does not change much of any- 
thing around here. 

The other day, when we voted on my 
amendment on the advanced solid 
rocket amendment, one Senator came 
up to me and said, “I have been listen- 
ing to this debate. I had intended to 
vote on the other side. I am persuaded 
of your position and I intend to support 
you.” 

Mr. President, it was about 1987, I 
guess, that we fought the third battle 
of Manassas here, late at night, to pre- 
serve the Manassas battlefield. That 
was the first and only time I have seen 
debate affect the outcome of a vote. 
That is a tragedy to say that, and I 
may be in error, but that is the only 
time I know of where Senators came in 
in the evening, took their seats, lis- 
tened to the debate, happily did not 
know what the issue was, listened to 
both sides of the argument, and we 
were able to preserve the Manassas 
battlefield as a result. 

And then, the other night, one Sen- 
ator said he changed his mind after lis- 
tening to the debate. 

I do not know whether any minds are 
going to be changed on this or not. Our 
checks show that some Senators say 
they are undecided. 

Mr. President, the superconducting 
super collider is what the Washington 
Post called this morning elegant 
science, and that the debate should 
really be about whether we could afford 
it or not. 

And I could not agree more. The de- 
bate ought to be: Can we afford it? 
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Now, if you want to go back and look 
at something possibly before that, it is: 
Is there going to be a payback? Is the 
staggering cost of this project likely to 
return benefits in kind to the Amer- 
ican people, who are going to be asked 
to pay for it? Isay the answer is an ab- 
solute, unequivocal, no. 

My amendment is not antiscience. 
Nobody has stood on the floor longer 
than I have to try to get more money 
for the National Institutes of Health. 
Nobody has fought for good science 
programs any harder than I have. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana and I have bantered back and 
forth a lot about this amendment. I un- 
derstand how important it is to him. It 
is important to the State of Louisiana. 
Louisiana and Texas are the two big 
winners. The rest of us only have to 
pick up the tab. 

He said Senator BUMPERS is a mem- 
ber of the Flat Earth Society. 

I said no, I am a member of the flat 
broke society. 

This Nation is flat broke. I stand 
here, as I have on many occasions, and 
talk about a whole host of amendments 
that I think ought to be enacted in 
order to try to prove to the American 
people that they are wrong about Con- 
gress, and every year we conclusively 
prove that the American people are 
right about Congress—oftentimes for 
the wrong reasons. 

I am reluctant to say some of these 
things during this debate because I 
have an excellent relationship with 
every Member of the Senate. The Gov- 
ernor of Texas, Ann Richards, is cer- 
tainly one of the most effective lobby- 
ists I have ever run up against. She is 
not even a member of this body, but 
there are precious few people, at least 
on this side of the aisle, who have not 
had a phone call from Ann Richards. I 
think she is a wonderful woman and 
great Governor. And if I lose this 
amendment, it will be in large measure 
because of her effective lobbying on be- 
half of the superconducting super 
collider. We all understand this is a 
big, big jobs program for Texas. 

It has been said by one Senator that 
the space station and the super- 
conducting super collider are welfare 
for Texas and free enterprise for the 
rest of us. When I think of the needs of 
this Nation, when I watched Hillary 
Clinton, as I did yesterday, testifying 
before a joint House committee, and 
the question on everybody’s mind in 
the Congress is not whether we should 
have universal health care, whether it 
should be more efficiently delivered, 
whether it should be affordable. The 
question on everybody’s mind is how 
are we going to afford it? How are we 
going to pay for it? 

Everybody knows that a 75-cent tax 
on cigarettes is not going to pay for 
this health care bill. 

We are proposing in our budget reso- 
lution, and in a reconciliation bill, to 
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cut $56 billion out of Medicare over the 
next 5 years. I forget how many bil- 
lions out of Medicaid. What is that? 
That is health care for the elderly, that 
is health care for the poorest of the 
poor. 

Everybody here believes that edu- 
cation and the quality of education is 
deteriorating in this country. And, 
while money is not the only solution, 
certainly money would solve a lot of 
our educational problems. 

When it comes to crime—which is out 
of control in this country—money will 
not solve the root causes of crime but 
it would certainly start an awful lot of 
programs that could ameliorate the 
crime rate in this country. 

Let me just show my colleagues, 
when I talk about how much this is 
going to cost—I will come back to the 
total cost in a minute—but here is a 
chart which shows what we are com- 
mitting ourselves to. 

We have already spent $2 billion on 
this. Listen to this. We have spent $2 
billion and that is 50 percent of what 
Admiral Watkins, Secretary of Energy, 
told us in 1987 the entire project was 
going to cost; $4 billion was the first 
estimate we got. 

The next year Admiral Watkins came 
back and said, “I am sorry.” This was 
in 1990. He came in 1987 and said the 
cost would be $4.4 billion. In 1990 he 
came back and said, “It is going to cost 
$5.9 billion, and if it costs a penny 
more than that, count me out. I prom- 
ise you we can do it for $5.9 billion.” 

In 1991, 1 year later, the same Admi- 
ral Watkins came back and said the 
cost will be $8.2 billion. Stop there for 
just one moment. From 1987 to 1991—we 
had hardly broken ground—the cost 
doubled. In 4 years the cost doubled. 

Now, in 1993 the cost is either $11.6 or 
$13 billion. 

You will hear arguments on the other 
side today saying there are no cost 
overruns. We are right on target. 

Here we have gone from $4.4 billion in 
1987 to a short 6 years later, $13 billion, 
or a tripling of the cost. 

When we first started off on this, 
they said the State of Texas is going to 
put up $1 billion and we are going to 
get a couple of billion from foreign 
contributors. I think Texas is good for 
$900 million. It issued a bond to do it. 

So far as the other foreign contribu- 
tions are concerned, forget that. It is 
so minuscule as to be hardly mention- 
able. What is it, cash? No. Who are the 
givers? India, Russia, China—they are 
not going to give us a dime. They are 
going to build a part of it. 

And here we are. The Federal con- 
tribution—non-Federal contribution 
share is still shown as $1.4 billion. And 
$1 billion of that is supposed to come 
from Texas. The other $400 million 
they say is in commitments; not cash, 
commitments. 

Anybody who has ever run for office, 
you try running on commitments. You 
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will have a bunch of unpaid bills when 
your campaign is over. And we are 
going to have a bunch of unpaid bills, 
too, if we rely on the foreign contribu- 
tions. 

Here is what we are going to be 
doing. If this amendment is defeated 
today we are committing ourselves to 
$620 million next year, approximately 
the same amount until 1998 when it 
goes to $1 billion. And then for 4 years, 
1999 through the year 2002— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Could the Senator 
tell me where he got those figures, of 
$1.7 billion starting after 1998? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. These figures 
are based on the DOE baseline valida- 
tion report. 

I might also say to the Senator, the 
Secretary of Energy, Mrs. O'Leary, ap- 
peared and somebody asked her for a 
definitive figure on what it was going 
to cost, because she had said she could 
give that to us. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The baseline valida- 
tion report? I have it here. If the Sen- 
ator could direct me to where it states 
it in the baseline validation, I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Senator, the 1991 
baseline validation cost by the DOE 
was $8.44 billion. But they admitted 
that there were risks that had been 
identified by them, in August 1993, of 
$1.5 billion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am familiar with 
that. I was talking about the other 
chart that has 4 years at $1.7 billion, as 
if that were a Department of Energy 
plan by year to spend. I was not aware 
that is the figures of any Department 
of Energy report. 

Mr. BUMPERS. You are familiar 
with this, and I will come back to that 
in just a moment. But on the figures 
you have asked me about, this thing is 
going to be finished in 2002. These fig- 
ures are what the Department of En- 
ergy says will be the annual operating 
costs, the one-half billion a year. These 
are the figures that DOE will be requir- 
ing for 4 consecutive years, $1.7 billion, 
just to finish it on time, based on our 
present projection of what it is going 
to cost. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My question is, 
Where has DOE said $1.7 billion com- 
mencing in 1998? 

Mr. BUMPERS. These are based on 
their figures. I did not just drag those 
out of the air. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Their figures, 
where? I have the baseline validation 
report, I have testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Energy, I have a lot of other 
reports, and nowhere have I ever seen 
those figures or anything close to 
them. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me stand par- 
tially corrected. This is the amount of 
money that we calculate based on $13 
billion. Now, if the Senator has a dif- 
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ferent figure to reach $13 billion, I 
would be happy to see it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. First of all, we 
think the $13 billion—and I will be pre- 
pared—— 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am going to come 
back to that in a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is absolutely not 
correct. I am glad the Senator said 
these are not the Department of En- 
ergy figures, these are a graphmakers’ 
figures that have no relationship to 
DOE plans. 

Mr. BUMPERS. My real, honest gut 
feeling is these figures will be much 
higher than this. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Why did you not 
make them? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am trying to be fair 
to the Senator. We are talking about 
$13 billion, and I am going to come to 
that right now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I did not mean to 
interrupt. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Anybody here who 
now believes that a project which 
started off at $4.4 billion in 1987 and 
today is at $13 billion, a tripling in 6 
years, anybody that believes that is 
the last word on what the collider is 
going to cost, we have swampland to 
sell to you. Everybody knows what 
happens in projects like this. This 
thing is hardly off the ground, and we 
are already at triple what the original 
estimate was. 

How do we reach the $13 billion? We 
did it with the help of Hazel O’Leary, 
who is the Secretary of Energy and 
who testified in the Energy Committee. 
We started off in—actually started off 
in 1987 with that figure—but the 1991 
baseline report on the cost of the 
collider was $8.44 billion. But DOE not 
only does not quarrel with it, they dis- 
covered that they had left out $1.5 bil- 
lion of risks. These are not risks, they 
are costs that are going to be spent 
and, in their heart of hearts, they will 
tell you that. 

Add $1.5 billion to $8.44 billion and 
then here we have costs left out that 
they admit it is going to cost. No de- 
bate whatever, even from the Depart- 
ment of Energy, that when they made 
their first validation, they simply left 
out $1.2 billion that should have gone 
in. Add that in. And now the President 
says he wants to stretch the comple- 
tion date by 2 to 3 years. Right now, we 
are 10 years away from finishing this if 
the President’s request is honored, and 
it most certainly will be. 

What does that cost to stretch it out 
an additional 2 to 3 years? That will 
cost another $1.6 to $2.4 billion. 

So there it is. There it is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, $12.7 to $13.5 billion. As I say, no- 
body believes for an instant that that 
is the final word on what this is going 
to cost. 

Mr. President, you hear a lot of talk 
about what the purpose of this is. You 
are going to hear everything from can- 
cer to corns to eczema all are going to 
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be cured as soon as we finish the super 
collider. You will hear claims that 
magnetic resonance imaging, which is 
the state-of-the-art kind of x ray of the 
human body, is going to be improved or 
is at least as a result of the super- 
conducting super collider. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is not unanimous even 
among physicists. The Senator from 
Louisiana will give you some state- 
ments from Nobel Laureates about how 
important this project is. There is a 
physicist from the physics department 
at Boston University named Steven 
Ahlen. He is a particle physicist. Of the 
40,000 physicists in America, virtually 
of all of whom belong to the American 
Physical Society, 10 percent, or rough- 
ly 4,000 of them, are particle physicists. 
Most of them are hot for this because 
this is a particle physicist’s dream. The 
other 36,000 will tell you privately that 
this does not amount to a hill of beans. 
A poll was taken of all the scientists in 
America, and 98 percent of them—lis- 
ten to them—98 percent of them said 
the superconducting super collider is 
not important. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Does the Senator 
have that poll, because that is not the 
way the question was asked, as I recall. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Give me just a 
minute to find that, will you? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have it here. As I 
understand it, some members of the 
Sigma Xi were asked in the following 
question: 

* * * please rank your first three choices, 
with “1” representing your first choice for 
use of funds, “2’’ representing your second 
choice and ‘3’’ your third choice. I think 
that the three best uses of public funds for 
scientific research, at this point, are— 

And they put— 
untargeted individual research awards; 
AIDS; biosphere/geosphere systems; engi- 
neering research centers and science and 
technology centers; human genome projects; 
space station; strategic defense initiative; 
superconducting materials; superconducting 
super collider; other. 

Of those who replied, only 2 percent 
of those specified SSC. Not surprisingly 
untargeted research grants was the top 
since most of the members of Sigma XI 
fraternity are in the business of get- 
ting untargeted research grants. They 
certainly were not asked whether this 
was an important project. You might 
as well have asked lawyers or doctors 
whether legal research is important, or 
whatever. They certainly were not in 
this field. 

In any event, they did not say it was 
not important. Would the Senator 
agree with that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Just a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. While the Senator is 
looking—— 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me just say, we 
had a letter from Dr. Rustum Roy, 
Penn State University. I do not know 
whether he is head of the department 
there. He is a physicist at Penn State. 
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He is the one who gave us that figure. 
I do not have that poll. He goes on to 
say in a separate letter: 

The basic parts of medicine, biology, Earth 
science, chemistry, and material science 
have not, cannot, and will not be affected 
one iota by whatever comes out of the SSC 
and its relatives of the last few decades. 
Amazingly enough, nor will 95 percent of 
physics. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, and I appreciate him yielding on 
his time—I do not mean to be discour- 
teous, but I have here on the letterhead 
of Sigma Xi, the Scientific Research 
Society, a full description of this in 
which they state that in 1988, which by 
the way was before construction began 
on this, a questionnaire was sent to ap- 
proximately 10,000 selected members, 
3,300 replied, and the sheet here from 
the fraternity says that the data col- 
lected—and I am quoting: 

The data collected in the exercise lacks 
statistical validity. Thus, the data derived 
from the returned questionnaires cannot be 
construed to represent the opinions, experi- 
ences, or positions of Sigma Xi members, the 
Society or the research community as a 
whole. * * * The data reflects only the views 
and experiences of the 3,300 respondents. 

The letter from Linda Fuge 
Abruzzini, Ph.D., director of member- 
ship, points out what the field of these 
respondents is, and it is physical 
sciences, 26 percent; biological 
sciences, 25 percent; engineering 
sciences, 22 percent; social sciences, ag- 
ricultural sciences, health sciences, 
mathematical and computer sciences, 
et cetera, are 8, 7, 7, and 5 percent. 

So the point is that Sigma Xi itself 
states that it lacks statistical validity 
and involves—it was a questionnaire 
sent to people in fields far afield from 
physics and certainly high energy 
physics. 

If it is appropriate at this time, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the piece just referred to from 
Sigma Xi and from Dr. Abruzzini be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SIGMA XI, 

THE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
Research Triangle Park, NC, August 7, 1992. 
DEAR MR, BARNETT: The following is a 

breakdown by field of respondents to the 
questionnaire sent to approximately 10,000 
Sigma Xi members in 1988. 

Percent of 
Field: 

respondents 

Physical SclenceS. ........0.csoeressessereveee 

Biological Sciences .... 

Engineering Sciences . 

Social Sciences .......... 

Agricultural Sciences 

Health Sciences 

Mathematical 

ESGIONI COG ATA TTE AE AEN 

About 3,300 individuals returned the ques- 
tionnaire. Given the low response rate, the 
exercise cannot be considered statistically 
valid. Hence, the data collected is represent- 
ative only of those who responded and should 
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not be construed to be representative of the 
Sigma Xi membership or the research com- 
munity as a whole. $ 
I hope you find this information helpful. If 
you have any questions about this informa- 
tion or any other aspect of the data collected 
in response to the questionnaire, please con- 
tact me. I would be happy to work with you 
and would especially welcome the oppor- 
tunity to aid in interpretation of the data. 
Sincerely, 
LINDA FUGE ABRUZZINI, Ph.D., 
Director of Membership. 
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In 1988 a questionnaire was sent to approxi- 
mately 10,000 nth selected active members of 
Sigma Xi, The Scientific Research Society. 
The questionnaire addressed a broad range of 
topics. Because a low response rate was 
achieved (only about 3,300 individuals re- 
turned the questionnaire), the data collected 
in the exercise lacks statistical validity. 
Thus, the data derived from the returned 
questionnaires cannot be construed to rep- 
resent the opinions, experiences, or positions 
of Sigma Xi members, the Society, or the re- 
search community as a whole—the data re- 
flects only the views and experiences of the 
3,300 respondents. (A summary of data col- 
lected from the returned questionnaires is 
presented in a booklet, "Sketches of the 
American Scientist," available from Sigma 
Xi Headquarters.) 

The superconducting super collider (SSC) 
was addressed in the questionnaire in the fol- 
lowing question (response data included): 

25. (In the following question, please rank 
your first three choices, with “1” represent- 
ing your first choice for use of funds, ‘‘2" 
representing your second choice and ‘3" 
your third choice.) I think that the three 
best uses of public funds for scientific re- 
search, at this point in time, are: (Please 
rank up to three choices) 


Respondents identifying project as one of their 
three best choices for public funding 


Percent 

Untargeted individual research 
DEBI O A A E E T 23 
73202 RARR EALO E RER i 16 
Biosphere/geosphere systems 19 

Engineering Research Centers and 
Science and Technology Centers .... 13 
Human genome project 4 
Space Station ..isssssssessssess 6 
Strategic Defense Initiative 4 
Superconducting materials .... 9 
Superconducting super collider . 2 
Other (Specify: YB A AE s 4 


Care should be taken in interpreting the 
responses to this question. It is important to 
bear in mind that the purpose of the ques- 
tion was not to determine personal favor or 
disfavor with any of the projects listed and 
such information cannot be concluded from 
the responses. Rather, the question was de- 
signed to identify each of the respondent's 
top three project choices for use of public 
funds for scientific research among a list of 
nine plus “other’’. Respondents were not 
asked to provide a rank order for all listed 
projects and a rank order of the respondents’ 
funding preferences cannot be concluded 
from the data. 

We hope you find this information useful. 
If you have any questions about the 1988 
questionnaire data or its interpretation, 
please contact the Sigma Xi Headquarters at 
800-243-6534. Sigma Xi would appreciate the 
opportunity to work with you regarding this 
or other issues pertaining to Sigma Xi or the 
research community. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator give 
me an opportunity to respond? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Of course. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I alluded a moment 
ago to Dr. Rustum Roy, and this is his 
testimony before the Senator’s com- 
mittee in the Senate. And I assume the 
Senator was presiding at the time Dr. 
Roy said this. 

Summary. There are 3 overriding reasons 
why the super collider should not be funded 
now and by the U.S. alone. First, it takes 
away resources from other sciences relevant 
to jobs and industry. Secondly, it distracts 
the Nation and its scientists from urgent na- 
tional priorities. Third, it is not materially 
urgent science and it could wait for a decade 
with no loss to science or the nation for im- 
plementation by an international body. 

Now, this is particularly relevant be- 
cause, as I say, this is his testimony 
before the Senator's and my Energy 
Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, does the Senator recall what 
year that was? We do not recall him 
testifying before the committee. 

Mr. BUMPERS. What I have here 
says, ‘‘Written Testimony by Professor 
Rustum Roy, Senate Hearing on the 
Superconducting Super Collider, Au- 
gust 4, 1993.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think he must 
have submitted a written statement for 
the record. I do not recall him testify- 
ing. 

Mr. BUMPERS. This does not say 
whether he testified or whether he sub- 
mitted it. I do not really know. He has 
testified before our committee before, I 
think. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I think he is one of 
many scientists who submitted ques- 
tions for the record and also for the 
record he is a material scientist, not a 
physicist. 

Will the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. He is a material sci- 
entist. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUMPERS. “He is among the 
two or three leading material sci- 
entists in the United States. He is au- 
thor of some 600 papers with major con- 
tributions to real science from dia- 
mond films to glass ceramics to sol-gel 
technology and nanocomposites. He is 
senior-most member of the National 
Academy of Sciences specializing in ce- 
ramic materials—one of the hottest 
fields in real science; he is a foreign 
member of the Swedish, Japanese, and 
Indian National Academies. In 1993, he 
was inducted into the Hall of Fame of 
U.S. Engineers, an honor shared by 
only 41 others in 100 years, by the 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation.” 

So even though he is a material sci- 
entist, obviously, he just did not fall 
off a turnip truck. 

Let me continue with what he said in 
that submitted testimony. Whether he 
said it orally or in writing I think is 
immaterial. He goes on to say: 

I speak for the 98 percent of American sci- 
entists who in the Sigma Xi survey— 
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And I assume it is the same survey 
the Senator is referring to — 
refused to give any priority for public funds 
for the SSC. We represent the real science, 
the public always believed it is supporting, 
as distinct from the speculative, abstract 
science of the SSC. 

The Congress has never heard from any sci- 
entist from electrical engineering, biology, 
theoretical chemistry or environmental 
science supporting the SSC. Yet the wit- 
nesses who testify for the super collider 
should clearly be recognized as a tiny subset, 
within physics, which represents a very mod- 
est fraction of the American scientific com- 
munity. 

Now, Mr. President, I give you these 
things to say that outside the field of 
particle physics—if you just ask every 
physicist in the country it might be a 
split decision—it is almost unanimous 
I think among particle physicists. God 
knows, with the amount of money we 
are going to be spending, we ought to 
be able to employ every one of them. 


But the point I wish to make is there is” 


a whole raft of great people in this 
country—physicists, material sci- 
entists, doctors of medicine—who say 
simply that in a perfect world this 
might be highly acceptable. But we are 
not in a perfect world. We are a mem- 
ber of the “Flat Broke Society.” If you 
are going to spend the money, spend it 
where it will do some good. That is 
what they all say. 

Now, Mr. President, here is a portion 
of a letter from Barry M. McCoy, pro- 
fessor of physics, State University of 
New York at Stonybrook. And I will in- 
sert these in the RECORD in just a mo- 
ment, Mr. President, but let me just 
read it: 

As a theoretical physicist with 26 years of 
experience and some 110 publications, I want 
to strongly express to you my intense dis- 
may at the way the effort to fund the SSC is 
undermining public credibility in the objec- 
tivity of scientific research. 

He refers to a forum. He said it 
“lasted from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and in 
those 6 hours there were exactly two 
sentences devoted to the scientific 
goals of the SSC.” 

Here is another part of his letter, and 
this is very important for everybody 
who thinks we have a cancer cure com- 
ing up. 

The low energy protons useful for cancer 
research are already available at many lab- 
oratories. Protons of the much higher energy 
produced by the SSC will kill you— 

Will kill you— 
if you come into contact with them. 

Dr. BARRY McCoy, 
Theoretical Physicist. 

Laurence J. Campbell, who is a phys- 
icist at the University of California, 
wrote: 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: 


I will just read a highlight. 

The astonishing fact, in view of how seri- 
ously this project has been taken by Con- 
gress, is that there will be no benefits from 
the results of this research to any science or 
technology outside the very narrow specialty 
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of particle physics itself. The reason for this 
gloomy assessment originates from the na- 
ture of the phenomena to be studied. They 
occur naturally nowhere—not on Earth, not 
in the solar system, not in our galaxy. 

Twenty billion dollars. And he says 
the reason for this assessment is the 
nature of the phenomena to be studied 
occurs naturally nowhere—not on 
Earth, not in the solar system, not in 
our galaxy. 

But the U.S. Senate is never deterred 
by things like that. 

Let me digress just a moment, Mr. 
President, to say I worked feverishly 
on this for a long time. But this year I 
went through it and concluded once 
again that this is the most abysmal, 
unalterably abysmal waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I concluded, as I lobbied my col- 
leagues who said, I have promised so 
and so that I will vote with him on 
that; I had promised somebody else; 
this is really important to me. We have 
a lot of jobs. I understand that. We all 
understand that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thought the Sen- 
ator had said previously during the 
hearings and on the floor here, first 
that this was not the most abysmal 
waste. I thought I heard that about the 
space station. Second, I thought I 
heard the Senator say this is good 
science, and in a perfect world we 
would like to do it, but we cannot af- 
ford to do it at that time. 

Has the Senator changed his view? 

Mr. BUMPERS. No. Absolutely not. I 
will answer that question further in a 
moment. But let me finish the point I 
was making. 

The point I was making is one that I 
do not like to make. The point is that 
there are people in the U.S. Senate who 
have made up their mind whether that 
they are going to vote for this. No mat- 
ter what you say; no matter what an 
abysmal mess this thing is, they are 
going to vote for it. You cannot say, 
do, or demonstrate anything. It is the 
same way with the space station. 

That is the reason I say the Amer- 
ican people have our number. I used to 
say, well, people do not really under- 
stand. They just do not understand 
what a tough job this is the way it 
works. They understand. They know we 
are not going to kill this program. 
They know we are not going to kill the 
space station. They know we have 
never killed a spending project in the 
last 20 years. 

Why do you think they are hot fora 
balanced budget amendment, line-item 
veto, all the rest of that stuff which I 
have strenuously opposed? And I am 
not sure I am going to in the future; 
absolutely unsure that I am going to 
resist those things in the future. You 
cannot stop it. It is a jobs program, 
simply. 
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You know the only person that has 
lobbied a single Senator against this 
project? Me. You know how many con- 
tractors, how many Senators, how 
many special interest groups have rung 
the phones off the wall of every Sen- 
ator in the U.S. Senate? Thousands. 

Senator SASSER, and Senator WAR- 
NER, Senator COHEN, and I, it is a lone- 
ly thing as far as I know. I am about 
the only one who really buttonholed 
my colleagues and tried to make the 
case for the fact that we cannot con- 
tinue doing business. I read them these 
quotes as I am reading here on the 
floor. They get a blank look on their 
face and walk off. 

A letter from Theodore H. Geballe, 
professor emeritus, Stanford Univer- 
sity: 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: Briefly I believe 
the SSC will consume more money than is 
justified considering the many equally 
worthwhile smaller projects in other fields of 
science which are underfunded. . . . Discov- 
eries in the other frontier fields are more apt 
to be relevant to the needs of society than 
are those of the SSC, and many more fron- 
tiers can be explored with the same amount 
of money than is required by the SSC 
project. We are more likely to make new dis- 
coveries by fishing in many ponds than by 
fishing in just one. . . . Many of the spinoffs 
and claims of the economic benefits of the 
SSC are simply misleading. ... The SSC 
has, at most, caused a blip on the market 
price of superconducting wire. Last year 
1,100 superconducting magnets were manu- 
factured and sold, each made with 20 to 40 
miles of the same niobium titanium wire 
now being used by the SSC. 

Officers of the American Society for Micro- 
biology released the following statement: 
“Under the proposed '% budget, the number 
of new and competing grants supported by 
the NIH.” 

I want my colleagues to listen to 
this—virtually all the health research 
in this country is done by the $10 or $11 
billion we give NIH every year that 
they dole out to universities and sci- 
entists. I want you to listen to what is 
happening to NIH because we cannot 
fund them. The reason we cannot fund 
them is because this thing slurps up all 
the money. 

Officers of the American Society for Micro- 
biology released the following statement: 
Under the proposed ‘94 budget the number of 
new and competing grants supported by the 
National Institutes of Health will decline to 
5,594, marking a sharp drop of almost 1,200 
from the 6,795 new and competing grants 
that were given just 2 years ago. No infla- 
tionary increases are proposed for the cost of 
research grants. The success rate would fall 
to 21.6 percent. 

Senator, similar comments about 
underfunding every basic research by 
the National Science Foundation can 
also be made. 

Professor Bloembergen of Harvard, 
President of the American Physical So- 
ciety, two years ago, President of all 
the 40,000 physicists in America 2 years 
ago. Here is what he said: 

From high temperature superconductivity 
the growth hormones to the chemical reac- 
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tions that devour the ozone, the discoveries 
that are changing our lives are most often 
made by individual scientists or small 
groups and their plight is increasingly des- 
perate. 

Testimony from Philip Anderson: 

I won the Nobel Prize in 1977 for fundamen- 
tal research in solid state physics. I may be 
the physicist most often cited by my col- 
leagues. 

Just a couple lines: 

Most of that substructure is well under- 
stood, in the sense that nothing discovered 
by the SSC will, for the foreseeable future, 
change the way we work with, or think 
about the world; it cannot even change nu- 
clear physics. 

That is an interesting statement I 
will put in the RECORD, and I hope a lot 
of people will read that. 

Mr. President, Iam not going to take 
much more time here. I have all of this 
information, speeches, and so on. I 
would like to submit en bloc for the 
RECORD, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be entered at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I would be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
my colleague if it is not a fact that Dr. 
Philip W. Anderson, who was just 
quoted, did he not say that “on the sci- 
entific soundness’’—that is of the 
SSC—I agree with almost all of what 
Steve has said “Steve,” Dr. Weinberg, 
being the Nobel Laureate whose testi- 
mony immediately preceded him. 

He goes on to say: 

On the mismanagement, I am not as close- 
ly connected with the inside project, but I 
know enough to know that it would be very 
surprising if the accusations on this were 
really completely true. 

Skipping a little bit, he goes onto 
say: 

I well understand that the questions the 
SSC is designed to answer are deep, fun- 
damental and interesting. . . if the scientists 
were allowed to carry out their job without 
interference they would probably do so very 
efficiently. I do not agree with Steve that it 
is the only way that the job can be done. I 
think that represents something of a failure 
of imagination. The point of my testimony is 
that of priorities. 

Does the Senator recall that testi- 
mony, and does that fairly represent 
the flavor of what Dr. Anderson stated? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I just sent his testi- 
mony to the desk. So I do not have it 
in front of me right now. But I can tell 
you, he is opposed to the super collider 
for the same reason all the rest of them 
are. Some of them are more critical 
than others. I did not read a letter 
there; I believe it was the last letter in 
that pack. But it said that Dr. Steven 
Ahlen—I think he is head of the phys- 
ics department; he is a professor of 
physics, and he is a particle physicist 
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at Boston University—He told me him- 
self—and this is not a letter, this is not 
in testimony—he came into my office; 
he said, “Senator, every scientist in 
this country is hurting for research 
money.” 

That is exactly what all of these 
physicists are saying. You are so much 
more likely to get something beneficial 
that we can all enjoy the benefits of if 
you fish in many ponds, instead of 
looking for one big fish in one big pond. 

He went ahead to say, “Do you know 
what they are looking for?” I said, “Dr. 
Ahlen, I never even had high school 
chemistry. I know they are trying to 
find the origin of mass.” He said, 
“Well, that is correct. What they are 
looking for is what physicists call the 
Higgs Boson. The Higgs Boson is a par- 
ticle that physicists think existed for 
something like one-millionth or one- 
thirtieth of one-millionth of a second 
at some time billions of years ago. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield at that point, Mr. President, will 
the Senator not agree with me that sci- 
entists believe or theorize that Higgs 
Boson exists today, and that it is the 
field through which all energy and par- 
ticles are propagated, and that it can 
be found only with the energies of the 
superconducting super collider? It is 
not that it existed way back then, it 
exists today, and they theorize that; 
will the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Not totally. The Sen- 
ator is partially correct. I think Dr. 
Ahlen—I am reluctant to quote a phys- 
icist on a technical matter about which 
I know very little—but the point I was 
about to make when the Senator asked 
me to yield to him is I think Dr. Ahlen 
thinks the Higgs Boson existed for a 
second many billions of years ago. But 
his concluding remark to me was: “I do 
not believe the Higgs Boson exists.” 

Let me just make another point. 
When we started the Manhattan 
Project, essentially based on a theory 
of Albert Einstein, to develop a nuclear 
weapon, every physicist in the country, 
every physicist in the world knew we 
had atoms. Everybody knew what an 
atom was. Einstein had a theory that if 
we could split that atom, if we could 
develop the technique for splitting that 
atom, it was going to make a big noise. 
And so we undertook the Manhattan 
Project to split the atom, harness it, 
put it on an airplane, and unleash it, 
and we did it. But everybody knew 
what we were going at. 

Now here, there is one physicist in 
the country that will tell you that he 
knows that the Higgs Boson exists, and 
that after we spend probably $20 billion 
erecting this monstrosity, we are going 
to find it. If the Senator wants to say 
that expenditure is just fine, whether 
we find it or not, that is his preroga- 
tive. And I think essentially that is 
what he is going to be debating. All I 
am saying is that when you talk 
about—the Senator wants to challenge 
the $20 billion figure, I guess. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. That is right. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, we 
have been through this so many times 
that I know what the Senator is think- 
ing before he says it. 

I simply say that we are not at $20 
billion yet. We are not to $13 billion 
yet, either, but we know we are headed 
there. Let me just make the point 
again. If we have gone from $4.4 billion 
to $13 billion in 6 years, where do you 
think we are going to go in the next 10 
years? You have to be eating and 
smoking something awfully strong to 
believe this is the last word. That is all 
we know right now. So $20 billion to 
finish the construction of that thing is 
not out of line at all. 

Well, Mr. President, I have taken 
more time than I really intended to. 
We will speak further later on, but the 
Senator from Louisiana certainly is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Let me just say before he takes the 
floor that I think the deficit is the No. 
1 problem in this country. The popu- 
lation being out of control is the 
world’s greatest problem, and the defi- 
cit is the thing that threatens my chil- 
dren and grandchildren more than any 
other single thing. 

How did we get a $4 trillion deficit? I 
will tell you exactly how we got it: I 
promised old so-and-so, and he ‘is up for 
reelection. I promised so-and-so be- 
cause he or she called me, and he is a 
good friend. Well, I do not much like 
the idea, but I just cannot go against 
my committee chairman. 

See, that is where the people of this 
country do not understand how this 
place works. That is the way we got to 
$4 trillion. If we do not stop it—there is 
not a soul in this body who believes 
this country is not in decline politi- 
cally, educationally, culturally, and 
economically. We are in decline in 
every measure. And you are not going 
to reverse it or make this country 
more competitive by logrolling gigan- 
tic scientific projects, which we know 
almost to a certainty have no pay- 
backs, no spinoffs. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the Senator yield 
for a quick question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, this 
body was asked not long ago by the ad- 
ministration to raise taxes, and the 
American public responded that any in- 
crease in taxes should be applied to- 
ward reducing the deficit, not addi- 
tional spending such as you have dis- 
cussed here today. I think the Senator 
pointed out in good conscience that we 
cannot ask the public to accede to our 
new directive, signed by the President 
and in formal law, to raise taxes—and, 
at the same time, increase spending for 
projects which are not necessary. 

My specific question to my good 
friend is—and I support him 100 per- 
cent, as he well knows, on this 
project—has he had the opportunity to 
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refer to the zero deficit plan program 
which was carefully drawn up by our 
two former colleagues? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I have not seen that. 
I have that document on my desk. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I draw 
the Senator’s attention to page 5l, 
where it discusses those programs that 
we have to stop if there is any hope of 
dealing with the rising national debt 
and the ever-present annual deficit. Of 
course, the first item, which he and I 
covered before, was the space station. 

The next one: Cancel the super- 
conducting super collider. 

The SSC is to be the world’s largest par- 
ticle accelerant and would be used to help 
determine the universe’s origin. The SSC is 
projected to consume 6 percent of all basic 
research spending over the next 5 years; that 
is, research on breast cancer and all of the 
other problems that many of our colleagues 
have raised here in this session. 

Its $8.3 billion price tag is almost double 
the original $4.4 billion estimate. The sci- 
entific value of the SSC is outweighed by its 
costs. 

There is an impartial analysis. I urge 
the Senator to look at that, because I 
think if this body and the other body, 
indeed the Congress as a whole, is ever 
to begin to grapple with the reduction 
of the annual deficit and the national 
debt, we have to follow the objective 
and fair analysis by persons such as our 
two former colleagues who have given 
us this report. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank my distin- 
guished chief cosponsor, Senator WAR- 
NER, for those very cogent, pointed re- 
marks made by himself and quoting 
former Senators Tsongas and Rudman, 
both of whom were Members of this 
body, and we always revered and re- 
spected them. 

To the distinguished floor manager, 
let me close by saying once again: I 
voted for those tax increases; I voted 
for the budget deficit reduction plan— 
$250 billion in new taxes, $250 billion in 
spending cuts. How many times did we 
hear the cry on this floor: ‘‘We have to 
cut more spending before we raise 
taxes”? And how many times did I and 
others on this side respond by saying: 
“We are going to cut more spending."’ I 
really believe it. 

I have never heard such fervor in the 
United States Senate as I heard 45 days 
ago for more spending cuts. And I ap- 
plauded that, and I said to all of those 
who were crying for more spending 
cuts, Don’t you worry, you are going 
to get your chance.” 

Mr. President, since then Senator 
SASSER and I were able to cut a paltry 
$400 million out of the SDI budget. It 
should have been $1.4 billion, but $400 
million was all we could cut. 

I gave the Senate a chance to kill the 
National Endowment for Democracy. 
We lost that 23 to 74. The House killed 
that sucker overwhelmingly. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, do you 
know what the House did to the super 
collider? They killed it by 130 votes. 
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They killed it last year. The Senate 
resurrected it, and it came back to us 
from the House with everything neat 
and orderly intact. I am telling you, if 
we do not kill it today, it will go to 
conference again despite the fact that 
the House beat it by 130 votes, and it 
will come back here with the full $640 
million on the bill, I promise you. 

But then Senator WARNER, Senator 
SASSER, Senator COHEN, Senator 
BRYAN, and I gave you an opportunity 
to cut the space station, leave $500 mil- 
lion to terminate the project and save 
$1.6 billion. If we had voted for that, 
Mr. President, to kill the space station, 
counting the cost of the space station 
and interest at 4.5 percent compounded 
for 35 years, one single vote would have 
saved the taxpayers of this country 
$216 billion. 

If we kill the super collider, the total 
cost in today’s figures, with no infla- 
tion, no increase in cost, do the same 
thing for it, 35 years, 4.5 percent 
compounded interest, you can save $39 
billion. We are not talking about the 
$600 million for 1994 or the $2 billion on 
the space station for 1994. We are talk- 
ing about the outyears costs $100 bil- 
lion for the space station and $20 bil- 
lion for this one. Sure. But over the 35- 
year period we had an opportunity to 
cut $255 billion, and we very studiously 
refused to do it. I take that back. We 
have not done this one yet. 

But, Mr. President, all those cries 
about, “I am not voting for any tax in- 
creases; I am not going to vote for any- 
thing but spending cuts.” We come to 
the litmus test where people have an 
opportunity to put their vote where 
their mouth is and you cannot get 
them to say ‘“‘yes.” You cannot get this 
body to stop its old habits. 

I said 45 days ago, if we had offered 
the super collider and the space station 
on the floor on the reconciliation bill 
they would both be dead right now. I 
said the other day on the floor I have a 
dog with a longer memory than the 
U.S. Senate has; 45 days and we have 
forgotten everything we said. 

So, Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues—— 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I say to 
my good friend, when we stood toe to 
toe here on the space station, some- 
what unexpectedly we suddenly saw 
letters appear on the desk of our col- 
leagues from the Vice President and 


‘from others in the administration. Re- 


grettably the administration came in. 
Albeit the close affiliation between my 
good friend from Arkansas and the 
President, and others, they did not fol- 
low the advice that Senator BUMPERS 
gave them on that. 

But I do not see as yet the letters. 

My question to the Senator is, does it 
appear there is an absence of the same 
strength, conviction, and support from 
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the present administration as given to 
the space station as applies to the 
super collider? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am afraid so. I 
think the Senator is right. 

Mr. WARNER. I see no letters up 
here from the administration which 
would indicate to me perhaps the ad- 
ministration is closer to the position 
taken by the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from Tennessee and 
myself. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I just want to say I 
have noted the precise observation the 
Senator from Virginia has made. Not 
only did we find a letter from the 
President and the Vice President on 
our desk, we got phone calls from the 
President. I did not. I discussed it with 
the President earlier, and I just told 
him there was no need to call me. I am 
fixed on this and have been for 4 years. 
But there are no letters here now. 

Mr. WARNER. I see none. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not see any let- 
ters on the desk from the President 
and the Vice President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the President of the United States to 
WILLIAM NATCHER, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations in the 
House, dated June 16, 1993, which 
states, among other things, “I want 
you to know of my continuing support 
for the superconducting super 
collider,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, material 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, June 16, 1993. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As your Committee 
considers the Energy and Water Appropria- 
tions Act for Fiscal Year 1994, I want you to 
know of my continuing support for the 
Superconducting Super Collider (SSC), 

The most important benefits of the in- 
creased understanding gained from the SSC 
may not be known for a generation. We can, 
however, be certain that important benefits 
will result simply from making the effort. 
The SSC project will stimulate technologies 
in many areas critical for the health of the 
U.S. economy. The superconductor tech- 
nologies developed for the project’s magnets 
will stimulate production of a material that 
will be critical for ensuring the competitive- 
ness of U.S. manufacturers, for improving 
medical care, and a variety of other pur- 
poses. The SSC will also produce critical em- 
ployment and educational opportunities for 
thousands of young engineers and scientists 
around the country. 

Abandoning the SSC at this point would 
signal that the United States is compromis- 
ing its position of leadership in basic 
science—a position unquestioned for genera- 
tions. These are tough economic times, yet 
our Administration supports this project as 
a part of its broad investment package in 
science and technology. Our support requires 
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making sure that the project is well man- 
aged and that the Congress is informed of 
the full costs and anticipated benefits of the 
program. The SSC previously had an unsta- 
ble funding profile. The stretched-out fund- 
ing proposed by our Administration of $640 
million in FY 94 will allow better control of 
project costs. The full cost and scheduling 
implications of this stretch-out will be com- 
plete in the early fall, and will be examined 
carefully by the Administration at that 
time. 

I ask you to support this important and 
challenging effort. 

Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say, Mr. 
President, that does not sound like a 
very ringing endorsement to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I did read the whole 
letter. The whole letter is in the 
RECORD, I think. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
also observe that was before the Presi- 
dent came before the Chamber and 
asked for an increase in taxes, osten- 
sibly to reduce not only Government 
spending but to reduce the deficit. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I think that letter 
was in June, was it not? 

Mr. WARNER. That is correct. It is 
June 17. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Also, from the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, dated 
September 28, 1993, which is yesterday, 
a Statement of Administration Policy 
in part says: 

The administration commends the com- 
mittee’s action to restore full funding for the 
SSC. The SSC will maintain U.S. pre- 
eminence in basic scientific research, stimu- 
late development of new technology in areas 
important to the future health of the econ- 
omy. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, who 
signed the letter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is a statement 
of administration policy. I just read 
the letter signed by the President. This 
is from the Executive Office of the 
President. 

Mr. WARNER. The Executive Office 
has no signature power. Is there a sig- 
nature on this? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is OMB. There is 
a signature on the other one I just put 
in the RECORD. How many signatures 
does the Senator want? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, we are 
bringing an updated piece of solid sup- 
port of the administration. I hope that 
someone will be identified as coming 
forth with that solid support com- 
parable to the Vice President of the 
United States in the case of the space 
station. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, let me 
say that if that is from OMB, things 
are really strange. As you know, the 
former colleague, Leon Panetta, now is 
head of OMB. He was the most ardent 
opponent of the super collider when he 
was in the House of anyone in the 
House. 
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Let me just close out. I just simply 
say the one thing that the people un- 
derstand is that we are not going to cut 
spending. They were very suspicious of 
that. They did not want us to vote on 
the reconciliation bill until we showed 
our good faith. 

But one of the really strange para- 
doxes of the whole thing is the people 
who scream the loudest for spending 
cuts, they are the same ones who voted 
for the space station, the National En- 
dowment for Democracy, SDI, and the 
super collider. They cannot spend 
enough for them. I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 


INSTITUTE FOR THEORETICAL PHYS- 
Ics, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK AT STONY BROOK, 

Stony Brook, NY, May 3, 1993. 
Senator DALE BUMPERS, 
Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: I am writing to 
you because you are the leader of the forces 
opposing the Superconducting Supercollider 
in the Senate. 

On Thursday, April 29, an ‘educational 
forum” on the SSC, sponsored by the Texas 
Laboratory Commission, was held at the 
State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. This forum was moderated by the tel- 
evision commentator Edwin Newman and 
featured Dr. Roy Schwitters the director of 
the SSC. This was announced to be the first 
of several such forums to be held around the 
country in the next several months. 

As a theoretical physicist with 26 years of 
experience and some 110 publications I want 
to strongly express to you my intense dis- 
may at the way the effort to fund the SSC is 
undermining public credibility in the objec- 
tivity of scientific research. 

The forum lasted from 10 AM to 4 PM and 
in those 6 hours there were exactly 2 sen- 
tences devoted to the scientific goals of the 
SSC; namely 1) it will give us information 
about the origin of mass and 2) there may be 
unexpected discoveries. I repeatedly asked 
Dr. Schwitters for more scientific justifica- 
tion and even reminded him of the fact that 
there have been 30 years of theoretical re- 
search that have passed since the Higgs mass 
mechanism was first proposed and that by 
now there are many physicists who have con- 
cluded that this mechanism is not relevant 
to nature. Nothing could induce Dr. 
Schwitters to add even one extra sentence to 
the justification of SSC. This is the same 
lack of scientific justification which charac- 
terized the debate in the Congress last year. 
I can only conclude that the director has no 
further relevant scientific arguments to 
present to the public to support his request 
for funds. 

I have had an NSF grant for 20 years and 
can assure you that no grant from NSF is 
funded if there are only 2 sentences of sci- 
entific justification. 

However, what was even more distasteful 
was the exploitation of minorities, the to- 
tally misleading claims of curing cancer, and 
the blatant appeal to pork barrel politics 
made by the director and other speakers. 

One of the lunch time speakers was a black 
undergraduate from Virginia State Univer- 
sity. He has a job that is connected with the 
SSC and gave a very moving presentation of 
how this experience was changing his life. It 
was in fact an eloquent demonstration of the 
need for minority scholarship programs but 
it has nothing to do with explaining why $8.6 
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billion should be spent on constructing the 
ssc. 

Dr. Brenda Buckhold Shank, chairman of 
the radiation department of Mount Sinai 
hospital, gave a 20 minute presentation on 
cancer research at the SSC but blatantly ig- 
nored the fact that the protons used in can- 
cer research have energies of some 300 Mev 
whereas the object of the SSC is to produce 
protons with energies one hundred thousand 
times greater. The low energy protons useful 
for cancer research are already available at 
many laboratories. Protons of the much 
higher energy produced by the SSC will kill 
you if you come into contact with them. The 
fact that the director would allocate 20 min- 
utes for such a presentation indicates that 
he is either completely ignorant about how 
protons are to be used in cancer research or 
that he is blatantly and deliberately mis- 
leading the public. 

In addition, the director was quite proud of 
the fact that contracts have been spread out 
to 48 states in an attempt to win votes in 
favor of funding. He seemed a quite oblivious 
to the fact that this is precisely the practice 
of pork barrel contracting that wastes so 
much of the taxpayers money. 

Finally it must be pointed out that in the 
printed material passed out to the audience 
of the forum the proponents of SSC were at- 
tempting to take credit for all sorts of sci- 
entific discoveries ranging from penicillin to 
superconducting magnets to parallel process- 
ing computers. The fact is that the high en- 
ergy physics experiments of the last 50 years 
have lead to none of these advances. 

There are tens of thousands of reputable 
scientists with the highest standards of ob- 
jectivity and integrity who are doing out- 
standing research in this country. Many of 
them are funded by government programs 
which are administered with the utmost at- 
tention to scientific and ethical standards. It 
is exceedingly unfair and unjust that instead 
of seeing the work of these many thousands 
of researchers the public is subjected to year 
after year of deceptive appeals by the sup- 
porters of the Superconducting Supercol- 
lider. I applaud you for your work towards 
the elimination of this tasteful item in the 
federal budget. 

Sincerely, 
BARRY M. McCoy, 
Professor of Physics. 


Los ALAMAS, NM, 
June 28, 1993. 
Senator DALE BUMPERS, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: Because of the 
Superconducting Super Collider’s high cost 
and poor prospects for strengthening either 
science or technology I urge you to continue 
your leadership role in opposing further 
spending for its construction. 

The cost-benefit ratio for this project is 
highly unfavorable. You are familiar with 
the costs (which include substantial annual 
operating costs) so I will review only the 
benefits. 

The astonishing fact, in view of how seri- 
ously this project has been taken by Con- 
gress, Is that there would be no benefits from 
the results of this research to any science or 
technology outside the very narrow special- 
ity of particle physics itself. The reason for 
this gloomy assessment originates from the 
nature of the phenomena to be studied: they 
occur naturally nowhere—not on earth, not 
in the solar system, not in our galaxy, not in 
the present universe! Moreover, there are no 
naturally occurring phenomena in the 
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present universe that would even be illumi- 
nated by the research of the SSC. No current 
problems involving existing matter, from nu- 
clear processes to astronomical objects, 
would be clarified, much less solved. 

The energies to be produced by the SSC, 40 
teravolts, would have relevance only to the 
historical physical world during an infinites- 
imal interval of time near the origin of the 
universe. Knowing more about this early in- 
terval of time will merely raise questions 
about the preceding intervals, involving ever 
higher energies—and so on, to absurdity. The 
brute-force approach to these questions, as 
exemplified by the SSC, cannot be sustained. 

Even though their energies are far closer 
to the real world than would be the SSC's 
the present-day high-energy particle accel- 
erators at Fermilab, Illinois, and CERN, 
Switzerland, already illustrate the esoteric 
and effectively empty nature of the expected 
SSC results. For example, the most note- 
worthy of Fermilab's accomplishments, 
many would say, has been the discovery of 
the “upsilon”, whose obscurity outside the 
tiny community of particle physicists is no 
oversight. 

In summary, the SSC is an extravagant 
luxury whose funding cannot be justified in 
this time of shrinking budgets and promising 
alternative research opportunities. 


Sincerely, 
LAURENCE J. CAMPBELL, 
Physicist, Ph.D. 
(University of California). 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED PHYSICS, 
Stanford, CA, August 2, 1993. 
Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC 


DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: I have already 
had an opportunity to give testimony ex- 
pressing my opposition to continuing the 
superconducting supercollider (SSC) project 
in its present form to the House Committee 
on Science, Space, and Technology and ap- 
preciate the opportunity to give some fur- 
ther thoughts to you. Briefly I believe that 
the SSC will consume more money than is 
justified considering the many equally 
worthwhile smaller projects in other fields of 
science which are underfunded. These small 
projects which embrace other branches of 
physics, chemistry, biochemistry, materials 
science, molecular biology, et cetera, cumu- 
latively produce more new science, more 
technological spin-offs, and more new jobs 
than the SSC, and do it for less money. 

Realistically the reason why science is 
given so much support is because of the uses 
to society of the new knowledge it produces, 
not because of its cultural value which some 
have argued is the justification for the SSC. 
A policy document released this month by 
the National Academy of Sciences entitled 
“National Goals for a New Era” which is 
meant to be a guide for public policy con- 
cerned with science and technology in the 
post cold war era concludes that the United 
States can no longer expect to excel in all 
major areas of science. We should strive to 
maintain a clear leadership in certain se- 
lected fields and to remain among the world 
leaders in all others. The document notes 
that “funding in one expensive activity can 
lead to cutbacks in many smaller activities 
even though these smaller activities gen- 
erate the bulk of the new scientific knowl- 
edge.” 

All basic research, the R component of 
R&D, is concerned with explorations of new 
frontiers where one does not know ahead of 
time what will happen. There is always the 
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risk the findings might be uninteresting. 
This is balanced by findings that lead to new 
developments and occasionally the discovery 
of completely unexpected new phenomena 
and behavior. The many and varied new 
technologies of today, including the $80 bil- 
lion world electronics market, all have been 
made possible by basic research discoveries 
of the previous generation. Here we are con- 
cerned with new discoveries to pass on to fu- 
ture generations. 

The possibility for unexpected new discov- 
eries coming from the SSC project is cer- 
tainly as high as for other frontier research 
efforts. Discoveries in the other frontier 
fields are more apt to be relevant to the 
needs of society than are those of the SSC, 
and many more frontiers can be explored 
with the same amount of money than is re- 
quired by the SSC project. We are more like- 
ly to make new discoveries by fishing in 
many ponds than by fishing in just one. I 
would like to list a few just for purposes of 
illustration: 

High-temperature superconductors which 
were unexpectedly discovered at the IBM re- 
search laboratory in Switzerland seven years 
ago are actively being studied because we 
don't understand how electricity is trans- 
ported in these materials let alone the mech- 
anism which gives rise to the supercon- 
ductivity. New understanding is likely to 
lead to more efficient electrical power tech- 
nologies, to better methods of non- 
destructive testing, to more sensitive detec- 
tors for medical applications and for 
magnetotelluric studies, to improved com- 
munication circuits, and possibly to a new 
generation of computers. 

Another frontier is in polymer science 
where an understanding is sought of the 
principles underlying polymerization reac- 
tions which can be used to actually design 
and build new structures. A recent edition of 
the New York Times features a story on a 
new polymer superior to ivory for piano keys 
which ‘‘gladdens the hearts of musicians as 
well as elephants." 

Scanning tunneling microscopes and its 
many derivatives are now being used to 
move, probe, and study individual atoms and 
molecules. Lasers have been turned into op- 
tical tweezers which can grab onto individ- 
ual atoms in space. Scanning with near field 
light microscopes of provides images tens of 
times better than the best conventional mi- 
croscopes. Collectively, these instruments 
all developed in the past few years represent 
the greatest advances in microscopy and im- 
aging since the time of Galilee and maybe 
even in recorded history. They are currently 
being used in exquisite ways to extend the 
understanding of the physics, chemistry, bio- 
chemistry and materials science of mol- 
ecules, surfaces, interfaces and other struc- 
tures. 

The SCC has economic potential, but it is 
less cost effective than many other fields be- 
cause it almost certainly will produce fewer 
spin-offs per dollar invested than other 
fields. The net effect of the SSC on the econ- 
omy could actually be negative if it were to 
draw enough resources away from other 
fields a number of which are acutely under- 
funded. 

Many of the spin-offs and claims of the 
economic benefits of the SSC are misleading. 
It has been claimed, for example, that the 
SSC is providing the first large-scale use of 
superconductors and that the SSC develop- 
ments have been responsible for a tenfold re- 
duction in the price of superconducting wire. 
The facts are that there already exists a 
large market for superconducting magnets. 
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The SSC has, at most caused a blip on the 
market price. Last year, 1,100 supercon- 
ducting magnets were manufactured and 
sold, each made with 20 to 40 miles of the 
same niobium titanium wire now being used 
by the SSC. These magnets operate at hun- 
dreds of hospitals and centers throughout 
the country used for taking whole body 
scans by magnetic resonance imaging (MRI). 

Contrary to a quote from Admiral Watkins 
in the Washington Post last year, the super- 
conducting wire needed for liquid helium 
based applications such as maglev trains, 
ship propulsion, energy storage magnets, 
power transmission cables, motors, and gen- 
erators already exists. Some prototype de- 
vices were actually built 10 years ago. The 
reason they are not used is because the mar- 
ket is not ready. The SSC is investing in a 
helium-based technology which is too expen- 
sive for the marketplace. 

Proponents of the SSC argue that stopping 
the SSC will not result in funds being re- 
leased to other research areas. This is cer- 
tainly not obvious particularly when Con- 
gress notes the acute underfunding in other 
research areas. Officers of the American So- 
ciety for Microbiology released the following 
statement: ‘‘Under the proposed '94 budget, 
the number of new and competing grants 
supported by the NIH will decline to 5594, 
marking a sharp drop of almost 1200 from the 
6975 new and competing grants that were 
given just two years ago. No inflationary in- 
creases are proposed for the cost of research 
grants. The success rate would fall to 21.6 
percent: 

Similar comments about underfunding of 
basic research by NSF can also be made. Pro- 
fessor Bloembergen of Harvard, as president 
of the American Physical Society two years 
ago, said: “From high-temperature supercon- 
ductivity to growth hormones to the chemi- 
cal reactions that devour the ozone, the dis- 
coveries that are changing our lives are most 
often made by individual scientists or small 
groups, and their plight is increasingly des- 
perate.’"’ 

I believe the US should join together with 
other European and Asian nations who also 
aspire to be world leaders in exploring the 
frontiers of particle physics to build and op- 
erate an SSC facility in Texas or somewhere 
else if necessary. Considering the alter- 
natives it seems worthwhile even at this late 
date to try to overcome the difficulties in 
making the needed arrangements. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE H. GEBALLE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, NJ, August 4, 1993. 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EN- 

ERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES AND THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND WATER DE- 

VELOPMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 

PRIATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY'S 

SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER COLLIDER PRO- 

GRAM 

My name is Philip Anderson, Joseph Henry 
Professor of Physics at Princeton Univer- 
sity. I worked for many years at AT&T Bell 
Labs, ending up with the rank of Director on 
my retirement, and I was a Professor at 
Cambridge University for a number of years. 
I won the Nobel Prize in 1977 for fundamental 
research in solid state physics. I may be the 
physicist most often cited by colleagues. 

On several occasions over the years I have 
testified against the SSC and other Big 
Science projects, and in favor of funding a 
wider variety of fundamental science on a 
peer-reviewed basis, through institutions 
such as the NSF and the NIH which have a 
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good record of responsible distribution of 
funds. 

I want, on this occasion, particularly to 
emphasize that I do not oppose the SSC be- 
cause it is scientifically unsound or badly 
mismanaged. Both of these accusations have 
been made in Congress and in the press, and 
I want to disassociate myself absolutely 
from them. These accusations should appro- 
priately be made about Space Station Free- 
dom, and I think it a scandal that the House 
has chosen to support the scientifically un- 
sound and technologically uninteresting 
manned space program rather than the SSC, 
on the basis of fantastically overblown 
claims of its useful spinoffs. I well under- 
Stand that the questions the SSC is designed 
to answer are deep, fundamental, and inter- 
esting; and that if the scientists were al- 
lowed to carry out their job without bureau- 
cratic interference, they would do so effi- 
ciently. 

The point of my testimony is that of prior- 
ities. The physics being done by the SSC is a 
very narrow specialized area, with a very 
narrow focus: on the very tiny and very ener- 
getic sub-sub-substructure of the world in 
which we live. Most of that substructure is 
well-understood, in the sense that nothing 
discovered by the SSC will, for the foresee- 
able future, change the way we work with or 
think about the world; it cannot change even 
nuclear physics. Perhaps a couple of hundred 
theorists—too many, indeed, thinking about 
such a restricted subject—and a thousand or 
so experimentalists work in this particular 
field of science. That is less than 10% of the 
research physicists, and a much tinier frac- 
tion of the research scientists, in the world. 
Yet the budget for this operation dwarfs the 
budget of all the rest of physics: particle 
physicists are funded, on the average, ten 
times as liberally as all other physicists. The 
SSC is not a very efficient jobs program, at 
least for scientists. 

At least two books, and many articles, 
have been published recently trying to jus- 
tify this special status for particle physics as 
somehow more fundamental than all other 
fundamental science. That so many particle 
physicists have time to write such books and 
articles may tell you something about the 
real interest of the field. There are many 
other really exciting fundamental questions 
which science can hope to answer, which peo- 
ple like myself are too busy to write books 
about: 

How did life begin? 

Why is biological catalysis so efficient? 

What is the origin of the human race? 

How does the brain work? 

What is the theory of the immune system? 

Is there a science of economics? 

These are only the most obvious questions 
for the layman; our field, solid state physics, 
has many, many fascinating and fundamen- 
tal unsolved mysteries, which are to my 
mind no less fundamental as to how matter 
and energy interact in the world around us 
than the deep interior of the fundamental 

cles. 

In all of these questions, there is the possi- 
bility of serendipity; you may find some- 
thing useful, or something you weren't look- 
ing for. The study of real intelligence is 
bound to tell you things about artificial in- 
telligence, for instance. The theory of the 
immune system can tell you things about 
many awful diseases, not just AIDS. The 
deep questions of biology lead to bio- 
engineering, the deep questions of solid state 
physics to materials engineering. This kind 
of relevance and serendipity is what a large 
inflexible machine such as the SSC does not 
have. 
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Particle physicists, naturally, are deeply 
concerned about the problems of funding and 
the health of their field. But so are the rest 
of us; and we feel that in no sense is particle 
physics the one special field in which it is es- 
sential for the U.S. to “stay ahead’’. If there 
is such an essential field, I would argue that 
it is among those I mentioned above. The 
playing field should be level, not heavily 
tilted in favor of one historically powerful 
group. 

[From Science & Government Report, Aug. 1, 
1991] 
A NOBEL PHYSICIST'S HARSH ASSESSMENT OF 
THE SUPER COLLIDER 

(Excerpts from testimony July 11 by Philip 
W. Anderson, Nobel laureate Professor of 
Physics, Princeton University, to the House 
Budget Committee Task Force on Defense, 
Foreign Policy, and Space.) 

Selling Big Science. “It is impossible to em- 
phasize too much that the big science 
projects, because they are very expensive, 
allow you to employ public-relations ex- 
perts. And the political pressure behind them 
builds up because, of course, they are em- 
ploying very important contractors and they 
are representing a large amount of money 
spent in one Congressional district or an- 
other. The small science project has nobody 
in its favor except the future." 

Destructive Effects of the SSC. “The SSC is 
also a disaster... for the education of young 
physicists, concentrating enormous numbers 
of them in giant groups away from the intel- 
lectual climate of their universities, doing 
tiny bits of projects which last three or four 
graduate student PhD thesis times. Even the 
theoretical students come out trained in eso- 
teric branch of mathematics with no experi- 
ence of actually thinking about experi- 
mental results. In other words, the people 
spinoff is getting less and less efficient, just 
as is the technical spinoff, as the projects get 
bigger and more narrrowly focused on more 
and more practically irrelevant phenom- 
ena.” 

The High Energy Bandwagon. ‘Particle 
physics is a narrow, inbred field, and it is 
easy for the particle physicists to create an 
external appearance of unanimity of goals. I 
do not believe that the community in its pri- 
vate thoughts necessarily believes that a 
crash program and a rapid program on the 
SSC is necessarily the best next step. I cer- 
tainly can find people who will say they 
don’t think so." 

Big Science on Campus. “[T]here is a style 
of research that is characteristic certainly in 
physics and big science, and you can tell. [In] 
big science, you see your colleagues spend 
half a semester teaching and then they are 
off in some large institution working away 
. . . for the rest of the time. In small science, 
they are right there in the department all 
the time. You also see the style of these. . . 
very long projects, projects which make it 
difficult, for instance, in my own department 
to assess the value or the quality of young 
assistant professors in that field, because the 
assistant-professor time for bucking for ten- 
ure is six years, and six years is less than the 
time necessary for these results to come 
out," 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF PHILIP W. 
ANDERSON 

Let me organize my testimony around a 
series of questions that you might ask me, 
and the answers that I would give to them. 

(1) Is the SSC doing the most important, or 
the only, really fundamental research in the 
physical sciences? 
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I believe the answer is no. 

(2) Will the research done by the SSC have 
any direct relevance to society or to the os- 
tensible mission of the Department of En- 
ergy, namely to conserve and contribute to 
the nation’s energy supply? 

The answer is no; even its spinoff effect 
will be negligible. 

(3) Are there worthwhile research institu- 
tions and projects which are being neglected 
and starved for money while the SSC is lib- 
erally funded? 

The answer is yes, very many. 

(4) Is the SSC so urgent that we have to go 
ahead with it at any cost? 

Obviously not. 

I will elaborate my answers to these ques- 
tions. 

(1) The standard testimony on behalf of the 
SSC will tell you that in some sense elemen- 
tary particle physics is the bellwether of the 
sciences, the one which is out there leading 
the pack, the one which in some sense is in- 
vestigating the “deepest” layers of reality in 
the world around us and the “most fun- 
damental” laws of physics. As part of my 
testimony I'd like to append copies of an 
essay which will shortly appear in the Amer- 
ican Institute of Physics’ house magazine, 
Physics Today, which is about the subject or 
science of complexity”, and explains a lit- 
tle about how there is at least one other 
kind of frontier in the physical sciences, 
where a lot of action—I would argue more 
action—is taking place: the frontier of look- 
ing at bigger and more complex aggregates 
of matter, which often behave in new ways, 
according to new laws. These do not con- 
tradict the laws the elementary particle peo- 
ple discover, but are simply independent of 
them and are in no way less or more ‘‘fun- 
damental”. 

If you were to ask me where in my own 
field of theoretical physics—and I have 
worked at least a little in most parts of this 
field including elementary particles—the 
most exciting things are happening right at 
the moment, I would certainly not put ele- 
mentary particles at the top of the list: in 
my opinion, that field has wound itself down 
for the time being. I can tell because many 
of the young people are voting with their 
feet and leaving particle physics. Three areas 
where really exciting things are happening 
are first, the remarkable outpouring of new 
theoretical and fundamental physics sparked 
by the discovery of high Tec, super- 
conductivity. So many radical exciting new 
ideas are appearing that, as the old theory of 
superconductivity proved to be a model on 
which the present standard theory of ele- 
mentary particles is based, the new ideas 
may help stimulate the next revolution in 
theoretical physics generally, entirely aside 
from opening up many other areas of mate- 
rials science which had languished for lack 
of theoretical understanding. 

Second, we are close to understanding 
some century-old problems in hydro- 
dynamics, particularly in turbulence. I am 
not an expert but I do sense increasing ex- 
citement in this and other fields of the phys- 
ics of classical systems. 

Finally, at many points physics and biol- 
ogy, and physics and organic—and bio- 
chemistry, are beginning to impinge in a 
meaningful way, both in experiment and the- 
ory, as physics becomes more capable of 
dealing with complexity. 

Incidentally, all three of these fields are 
ones where funding is hard to come by, for a 
variety of reasons which to a great extent 
amount to the same reason: the American 
funding system is low on what you might 
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call “risk capital’’: it is set up in such a way 
that it goes on funding whatever was funded 
in the past: Institutional rigidity is the 
name of the game. If you don't believe in in- 
stitutional rigidity, ask yourself why it is 
that the DOE is still funding elementary par- 
ticle physics, which whatever else you may 
say about it will never have an impact on 
the energy which comes out of the plug in 
your wall. 

(2) Does the SSC and elementary particles 
physics have social relevance? We must con- 
cede immediately that the best of the ele- 
mentary particle people base the whole of 
their pitch on the intellectual excitement of 
the search for fundamental laws. But as this 
message is diluted in the DOE and in the po- 
litical rhetoric one finds claims that particle 
physics did everything from MRI and the 
computer revolution to the television screen 
and sliced bread. It is worth reiterating, 
then, that particle physics has not led to 
many technical breakthroughs; that if you 
want to solve technical problems the best 
way to spend your money is on the sciences 
which are relevant to your technical prob- 
lem, The technical problem the SSC is set- 


ting out to solve is accelerating protons, and . 


if they have any sense they will choose the 
most conservative possible technical means. 
That means they will be trying their best to 
avoid making breakthroughs in technology. 

To me the saddest sight of all is to see offi- 
cials of the department responsible for our 
energy supply deliberately misleading Con- 
gress with these false claims; and to see my 
particle physics colleagues, many of whom I 
admire and respect, sitting by and acquiesc- 
ing in them. 

The small sciences, on the other hand, the 
individual investigator fields such as the 
sciences of complexity, can and do live in a 
win-win world in technology. The science 
can feed on advances in technology and al- 
most automatically feeds back into tech- 
nology. In recent testimony I used the exam- 
ple of the late John Bardeen, who won one 
Nobel prize for a great technical break- 
through and a second one for a great fun- 
damental science one. 

The SSC is also a disaster for the edu- 
cation of young physicists, concentrating 
enormous numbers of them in giant groups, 
away from the intellectual climate of their 
universities, doing tiny pieces of projects 
which last three or four graduate student 
Ph.D. thesis times. Even the theoretical stu- 
dents come out trained in caoteric branches 
of mathematics and with no experience of ac- 
tually thinking about experimental results. 
In other words, the people spinoff is getting 
less and less efficient, just as is the technical 
spinoff, as the projects get bigger and more 
narrowly focused on more and more prac- 
tically irrelevant phenomena. 

(3) Are there things which are being seri- 
ously underfunded? You would only have to 
chat with a few physics postdocs this year to 
realize how serious the situation really is. 
One of the worst situations is at the NSF In- 
stitute of Theoretical Physics of Santa Bar- 
bara, which if anything, should be the na- 
tion’s most important reservoir of new ideas 
and future talent. The director has had to 
make an impossible choice between postdocs 
and programs. Second, the neutron diffrac- 
tion facilities of this nation are an open 
scandal. The world’s greatest scientists in 
this field have been for a couple of years 
completely devoid of facilities on which to 
work, facilities which even before that had 
not been upgraded for two decades. This is 
one of the most important single instru- 
ments for work in fundamental materials 
science. 
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A third field where one is seeing laboratory 
after laboratory drop out of the fundamental 
scientific race is superconductivity. Both 
governmental and industrial funding have 
been concentrated on short-term payoffs and 
purely technical goals; cook book science, 
mixing and baking and producing tech- 
nically useful but scientifically 
uninteresting thin films and ceramics. The 
amount of money being spent on the large 
single crystals, special dopants, and careful 
measurements necessary to make scientific 
progress has contracted sharply; I would es- 
timate that the total result of the fervor 
over high T, has been simply transfer of per- 
sonnel from other useful fields, and the same 
people are in general working with less sup- 
port than they had 5 years ago. Frankly, I 
think we in this country are saved in this as 
a scientific field only by the inability of the 
Japanese and the Germans to develop really 
innovative, original theoretical scientists; in 
the technology we are perhaps even worse 
off. Here the recent moves toward a really 
hefty materials initiative by the administra- 
tion are much to be welcomed, but I hope the 
money will be spent wisely with an eye to 
the importance of fundamental science as 
well as technology as e.g., some should go to 
neutron diffraction. 

(4) The fourth question doesn’t need much 
more said by me. Since particle physics is 
such a narrow, inbred field, it is easy for 
them to create an external appearance of 
unanimity of goals. I do not believe that the 
community in its private thoughts really be- 
lieves that a crash program on the SSC is 
necessarily the best next step. Upgrades on 
both CERN and FERMILAB are in the cards 
and a relaxed schedule would allow the dol- 
lars spent on these less radial steps to pay 
off in science without seeing ridiculous spec- 
tacles such as last year’s, of results on Z's 
from one laboratory obsolete within a few 
weeks because a second machine came on 
stream. 

Physics prides itself on internationalism; 
when a field like this one has reached the 
stage where it can and does bankrupt the sci- 
entific budgets of whole countries—as CERN 
has done to the U.K.—it is clear that ration- 
al international cooperation is the only sane 
response. There are much more sensible 
ways—or less damaging ones—to assert na- 
tional chutzpah than to build accelerators in 
head to head competition with each other, 
and let the nation’s scientific strength lan- 
guish as a result, 

SENATE HEARING ON THE SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER COLLIDER, AUGUST 4, 1993 
(Written testimony by Prof. Rustum Roy) 
QUALIFICATIONS OF THE WITNESS RUSTUM ROY?! 

Newsweek has accurately described him as 
“the leading contrarian“ among U.S. sci- 
entists. The U.S. House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Science, Technology and Re- 
search gave him its only standing ovation in 
16 years after one of his recent testimonies. 
He is the only practicing prominent scientist 
who has studied and written about U.S. 
science policy from the inside. His criticisms 
of U.S. policy, regarded as far out a decade 
ago, are now called “prescient, The Septem- 
ber 1992 House Committee Future of Re- 
search White paper called his book, Lost at 
the Frontier (co-author D. Shapley), 
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“.. . perhaps the most comprehensive (al- 
beit controversial) statement of an alter- 
native policy...” 

Rustum Roy is among the two or three 
leading materials scientists in the U.S. Au- 
thor of some 600 papers with major contribu- 
tions to real science from diamond films to 
glass ceramics to sol-gel technology and 
noncomposites. He is the senior-most mem- 
ber in the National Academy specializing in 
ceramic materials—one of the hottest fields 
in real science; he is a foreign member of the 
Swedish, Japanese and Indian national Acad- 
emies. In 1993 he was inducted into the Hall 
of Fame of U.S. Engineers (an honor shared 
by only 41 others in 100 years) by the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education. 

THE SCIENTISTS’ CASE AGAINST THE 
SUPERCOLLIDER 
Summary 

There are three overriding reasons why the 
SSC should not be funded now, and by the 
U.S. alone, First, it takes away resources 
from other sciences, relevant to jobs and in- 
dustry. Second, it distracts the nation and 
its scientists from urgent national priorities. 
Third, it is not particularly urgent science 
and it could wait for a decade with no loss to 
science or the nation, for implementation by 
an international body. 

What is the Congress Funding if it Funds the 

SSC? Not U.S. Science 

I speak for the 98% of American scientists 
who in the Sigma XI survey refused to give 
any priority for public funds for the SSC. We 
represent the real science, the public has al- 
ways believed it is supporting, as distinct 
from the speculative, abstract science of the 
ssc, 

The Congress has never heard from any sci- 
entist from electrical engineering, biology, 
theoretical chemistry or environmental 
science supporting the SSC. Yet the wit- 
nesses who testify for the supecollider should 
clearly be recognized as a tiny subset, within 
physics, which represents a very modest 
fraction of the American scientific commu- 
nity. 

Separating the Two Kinds of Science 

There are two kinds of science: 

(a) Real science done by the vest majority 
of scientists in university, industry and gov- 
ernment laboratories with which humans 
and society are in daily contact, which can 
be confirmed in 1,000 labs (and used) world- 
wide. This includes not only the enormous 
benefits of modern electronics, medicine and 
agriculture but also the great principles and 
generalizations of science mostly derived 
through observations in the world of tech- 
nology and daily experience. They include a 
range of topics from the laws of motion, to 
E=mc? to quantum mechanics. 

(b) Speculative science which cannot be 
tested by laboratory experiments, and about 
which speculations can go on forever, with- 
out any conceivable impact on humans or so- 
ciety. Modern astronomy and particle phys- 
ics are the most obvious examples. The SSC 
is a typical example of a machine to do 
“speculative science.” Is it, therefore, very 
much in the interests of the latter group to 
either pretend that their speculations are 
real, or to try to pass themselves off as real 
scientists: the Jacob and Esan gambit. 

In science policy we judge the importance 
of a field or discovery by quantifying the im- 
pact it has first on neighboring fields of 
science. By this ‘Weinberg Criterion,” 
named after Alvin Weinberg, founding Direc- 
tor of Oak Ridge, the SSC even if successful 
would rank very, very low. 

Nothing the speculative science the SSC 
can discover can ever have any impact on 
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chemistry, biology, engineering science, ma- 
terials, agriculture. Indeed it is becoming 
obvious that our real sciences are the truly 
basic sciences because such science impacts 
particle physics very directly. 

Fooling the Public 


For the last forty years, partly uncon- 
sciously and recently more purposively, 
parts of the scientific community have 
worked very hard to blur the distinction be- 
tween these two very very different kinds of 
“science.” For good reason. 

While the USA was the wealthiest country 
in the world with a growing economy no one 
really cared about the different ways in 
which we wasted our money. As that situa- 
tion has changed dramatically and everyone 
is searching for ways to trim spending, those 
who do *‘speculative’’ science have realized 
that their forty years of wine and roses are 
coming to an end. Put in political terms 
these ‘‘welfare queens in white coats” are 
trying every trick in the book to hang on to 
their entitlements. 


Vast Majority of Scientists Oppose the 
Supercollider 


The facts, well shielded from the public till 
now, are that a huge majority of scientists 
including prominent Nobel prize winners in 
physics (and, of course, in other equally im- 
portant fields) oppose the supercollider. 
Sigma Xi, the Research Society of America, 
made the only known survey ever of the pri- 
orities which a representative sample of 
American scientists would give to various 
major areas. The SSC came in last with less 
than three percent, yes, only about two per- 
cent supporting it. Large numbers of sci- 
entists from a wide variety of disciplines op- 
pose the SSC and all Big Science projects. 
But the most telling are the many criticisms 
by leading physicists themselves, recounted 
below, together with the views of influential 
Congresspersons. 

The Department of Energy regularly pub- 
lishes the most exaggerated claims regarding 
the possible spinoffs from the SSC, from im- 
proving health to science education. This re- 
buttal of such claims by A. Penzias, Vice 
President of Bell Laboratories, a physics 
Nobel prize winner, was made years ago: 

“I think there has been a fallacious con- 
nection made between the present state of 
particle physics and quantum mechanics. 
People will say, in the 1930s, who knew that 
quantum mechanics was going to be good for 
anything? 

“The difference is that in the 1930s, as it 
was even in the days of the caveman, quan- 
tum mechanics applied to everyday experi- 
ence. You have to do nothing more than uri- 
nate Into a fire to cause a quantum mechani- 
cal effect. There are transitions in salt 
whose energy-level-difference laws are set by 
quantum mechanics which say that excited 
salt atoms are yellow ... That’s quantum 
mechanics, but it deals with a world which is 
accessible to us in our everyday experience. 

“Therefore, let us not pretend that what 
we experiment [with in particle physics] is, 
in fact, going to illuminate what happens in 
that part of he arena of our knowledge and 
experience that’s useful for us.” 

Recently, these claims have become so ri- 
diculous that the highest-level members of 
the physics community and the Congress 
have both strongly objected to the exaggera- 
tions. 

Quotations in the scientific press give the 
flavor of the controversy which is still kept 
as tightly controlled as possible: 

“The dispute, which flared behind the 
sciences and in congressional testimony, 
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began with DOE claims such as: ‘Already, 
high-energy physics related to the SSC has 
had industrial applications in MRI and other 
technologies.’ Nicholaas Bloembergen, a 
Nobel Prize-winning pioneer ‘in the develop- 
ment of MRI, said, ‘I can assure you that 
these are spinoffs of small-scale science and 
not of the SSC.’ 

“Later ... Bloembergen re-entered the 
fray. In a fiery letter he said, ‘MRI would be 
live and well today, even if Fermilab had 
never existed,’ thundered Bloembergen. 

“Congressman D. Eckart ridiculed the 
DOE's claims in laypersons’ language: 

“We have heard proponents tell us that the 
Superconducting SuperCollider will cure ev- 
erything except the heartbreak of psoriasis. 
(A derisive reference to an obviously exag- 
gerated television commercial.) The fact of 
the matter is that the [SSC] will not make 
one person well in this country.” 

Then Professor Philip Anderson of Prince- 
ton University, another Nobel Prize physi- 
cist, opened his testimony to Congress last 
July with a very clear definitive statement 
on the key questions thus: 

(1) Is the SSC doing the most important, or 
the only, really fundamental research in the 
physical sciences? 

I believe the answer is no. 

(2) Will the research done by the SSC have 
any direct relevance to society or to the os- 
tensible mission of the Department of En- 
ergy, namely to conserve and contribute to 
the nation’s energy supply? 

The answer is no; even its spinoff effect 
will be negligible. 

(3) Are there worthwhile research institu- 
tions and projects which are being neglected 
and starved for money while the SSC is lib- 
erally funded? 

The answer is yes, very many. 

(4) Is the SSC so urgent that we have to go 
ahead with it at any cost? 

Obviously not. 


Damage to Important U.S. R/D 


Coming on the heels of the analysis by 
Congress’ own Office of Technology Assess- 
ment which shows how seriously small 
science would be hurt with only modest 
budget increases, this would appear to doom 
the SSC in the next year or two. Given the 
continuing decline in the U.S. economy, the 
possibility of large increases for all of 
science certainly appears remote. Given the 
budget agreement, there can be no illusions 
but that the rest of U.S. science, including 
that which is done in industry, will be seri- 
ously adversely affected by funding the SSC. 
The fate of the SSC seems to be running par- 
allel to the ill-fated Clinch River Breeder Re- 
actor, finally killed off by Congress after 
years and years of uncertainty and a waste 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Damage to Relations With Japan and the 
International Option 

Can anyone seriously doubt in 1993 that 
ALL Big Science will in the future be done 
internationally. Why should the U.S. in Its 
weakened economic posture commit itself 
against this unstoppable historical trend? 

If by any incredible means this administra- 
tion were to force the Japanese government 
by political pressure to provide $1B+ for the 
SSC against the strong (unanimous) delib- 
erated consensus of Japanese scientists and 
engineers, we will have made enemies for all 
the rest of the U.S. R/D community. Every 
U.S. RD policy maker should ask herself or 
himself that: How would U.S. engineers and 
scientists feel, if after all our committees 
had voted against, foreign politicians sad- 
dled us with it. 
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The rest of the world stands ready to co- 
operate and fund joint R/D in a dozen Big 
Science fields. The U.S. should cancel the 
SSC and move to lead this internationaliza- 
tion of Big Science. 

AMHERST, MA, 
June 4, 1993. 
Representative SHERWOOD BOEHLERT, 
Longworth House Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR SHERWOOD: After several years of 
intermittent correspondence I hope that you 
don’t mind the first name. Though now pret- 
ty well established in western Massachusetts 
it’s not exactly retirement; I'm active at the 
University of Massachusetts and keep some 
tabs on goings on in Washington on matters 
of science policy, among them the SSC. So 
have heard part of the news about the House 
S&T Committee hearings last week. The 
show goes on, and I for one am glad to see 
that you are keeping up the pressure. For a 
change, the committee heard testimony 
from other than hand picked proponents of 
the SSC. Schrieffer and Geballe are as good 
as they come, and I'm sure that they gave 
you a straight story (wish I'd been there). 
Anyhow the reports I read led me to do one 
more retrospective of SSC key points as they 
seem to me at this writing: 

(1) The objective of the SSC remains, to ad- 
dress a pure science issue in particle physics, 
but there is no guarantee of success even if 
the machine is built. Nor will it give a “final 
theory” that will modify much of the rest of 
science. There are many other scientific 
frontiers, at least as or more important in 
the larger scheme of things. There is no ar- 
gument about the fact that scientifically, if 
successful, it would be a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

(2) One cannot hide the facts that the pro- 
moters of the SSC made claims for techno- 
logical and societal benefits which were en- 
tirely unjustified, and that when real con- 
tributions credited to physics were cited 
they did not derive from particle physics but 
were the work of others (not credited). The 
public and Congress has been consistently 
manipulated. Professor Geballe and an asso- 
ciate, Dr. John Rowell, have documented the 
history at length in a letter to Science, vol. 
259, 1237 (1993). Congress is told by its advo- 
cates that the SSC has wide support among 
physicists, but that simply isn’t so; how can 
such a group of trained lawyers accept such 
hearsay? 

(3) The most important reason the present 
SSC project should be reconsidered is that 
we can’t afford it. Almost as important a 
point, not unrelated, is that a project of this 
magnitude should be a joint international 
one. In my opinion it is still not too late to 
develop a new plan in that vein, and to make 
joint funding the litmus test for continuing 
on any version. 

(4) I have another concern, about the incor- 
rect impressions that have apparently devel- 
oped among the stronger proponents of the 
SSC among Congress. Take George Brown, 
for example. He seems to believe that war- 
time work in nuclear physics and particle 
physics spun off the science base from which 
electronics, computers, medical diagnostics, 
and most of today’s high tech industries 
were born; that view is simply not well in- 
formed. If anything, it was the small science 
research at the MIT Radiation Laboratory, 
on radar, that set the stage for today’s high 
tech industry. And it remains that small 
science is the true source of most societal 
benefits from physics. 

It was good to hear that in your presen- 
tation to the committee you stressed this 
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fact; it can bear repeating whenever the oc- 
casion arises. 

What is even stranger to me is how, again 
taking George Brown as an example, some of 
your colleagues are arguing for societal or 
policy relevant science on the one hand, and 
at the very same time argue to place the 
major funding for physics in a project like 
the SSC, with the least possible societal or 
technological benefits to be expected. There 
are many facets of these questions, but con- 
sistency does not seem to be one of them. 

I seem to have run on at some length; the 
topic has that effect. In rereading what is 
written above, there is a real sense of deja vu 
about the whole thing. Indeed, just for kicks 
I enclose a copy of my first letter to Con- 
gress on this topic, to Congressman Roe, 
Feb. 20, 1987, and my Testimony April 7, 1987. 
So what’s new? 

Anyhow, I encourage you to continue as 
you can in your crusade. It is in the coun- 
try’s best interests if it can lead to a better 
balance in the investment in science. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. KRUMHANSL. | 
JULY 28, 1992. 
Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: I am writing to 
express my opinion regarding the continu- 
ance of the present Supercollider project. I 
emphasize that I am not speaking for any or- 
ganization. However, since I have been in- 
volved in many aspects of physics and other 
sciences in my career (Biography enclosed) 
and have given considerable thought to this 
issue, I have been urged to provide you at 
this time with some material which I have 
already sent to Congressman Boehlert, as 
well as others. 

It is my position that work on the present 
Supercollider project, as well as the detec- 
tors which are being built in anticipation of 
this (yet uncertain) machine, should be 
brought to a halt. If this is done, it is reason- 
able in due course to consider a joint, inter- 
national proposal involving the European, 
Japanese, and U.S. scientists from the out- 
set, afresh. There is simply no present rea- 
son, either scientifically or for any other na- 
tional priority to make this either an urgent 
or purely domestic project. I suggest that 
several points are relevant in support of my 
position; these are not entirely what Con- 
gress and the public hear, generally speak- 
ing. The appended documentation provides 
further background. Similar opinions are 
held by many. 

U.S. leadership in “science” simply does 
not depend on the SSC, or even on particle 
physics. Whether a successful accelerator to 
detect the Higgs particle is made here or 
elsewhere, or twenty years from now, it will 
have little effect on science in the large. (In- 
deed, particle physics has made no signifi- 
cant contribution to the understanding of 
Superconductivity; it is only a ‘“‘user’’.) 

The SSC can make only insignificant con- 
tributions to technology or economic superi- 
ority, at best. 

It is claimed that the SSC has the wide 
support of the physics community. This is 
far from true. In the first place the subfield 
of particle physics constitutes only about 
10% of the activity in physics (enclosed is a 
bar graph profile by subfields). The advo- 
cates are largely in that subfield. Secondly, 
the SSC is certainly not the highest priority 
in physics overall; this is clear from an offi- 
cial statement by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Physical Society. January 20, 1991 (en- 
closed). 
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It is remarkable, in my view, that a body 
of congressional members, some trained in 
investigative law, do not seem to have taken 
even simple steps to check some of the asser- 
tions which have been made, such as inde- 
pendent sample polling of the membership of 
the Physics societies, or other scientific, en- 
gineering, or technological/industrial groups. 
Instead the witnesses (for the most part) 
have been carefully selected, particularly in 
the Senate, to be largely among the promot- 
ers of the SSC. 

The societal and technological claims for 
the SSC have been grossly exaggerated or 
misrepresented; the public is being seriously 
misled. The recent statements by Professors 
Geballe, and Schrieffer to the House Science 
Committee, as well as the recent letter by 
Geballe, and Dr. John Rowell to Science 
Magazine (enclosed), should certainly be 
brought into the Senate discussions. 

These and a number of other factors lead 
me ever more strongly as time goes on to be- 
lieve that a halt should be called. I want to 
emphasize that I agree that the scientific ob- 
jectives in particle physics are important, 
but in the larger scheme of physics and 
science the answers will be far from provid- 
ing a “final theory” except in a narrow 
subfield. Collectively, our other endeavors 
certainly have higher priority, on any basis. 

Finally, I suggest that there would be 
much value to a fresh start, with a clean 
slate. There would be time to understand 
how a proposed $4 B project has already 
climbed to $11 (+??, construction only). 
There would be time to give a fair review to 
the questions now being asked about the SSC 
management structure, and to develop a less 
ad hoc procedure for future large projects. 
There would be time to sort out for the pub- 
lic what the real (honest!) expectations of 
benefits are. And, not the least, by broaden- 
ing the base of scientific expertise to the 
international level, to consider a new pro- 
gram, there would be a more critical, exten- 
sive, and less partial review of the scientific 
and technological design issues and uncer- 
tainties which are currently known. I am 
sure that the research and design experience 
so far, both at the SSC and CERN, will be of 
some use in a future program, and not really 
lost. 

I hope that these comments will be of use 
to you. It is not easy for me to oppose a 
project deemed so important by friends of 
many years. However, I have come to the 
conclusion that physics, science, as well as 
the public interest, in general, will be best 
served by terminating the present SSC 
project. When the time comes, a truly inter- 
national project in this one subfield, widely 
reviewed, and whose societal role is clearly 
understood and realistically represented, 
would be far better for all. 

I will be on extended travel beginning this 
Friday, July 30, until September 13. Please 
feel free to use this letter and any of the ap- 
pended material as you see fit. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. KRUMHANSL, 

Adjunct Professor, University of Massachu- 
setts; Horace M. White Professor of Phys- 
ics, Emeritus, Cornell University; Past 
President, American Physical Society; 
Jimmy Carter Appointee, National Science 
Foundation 1977-79. 

THE SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER COLLIDER—ONE 
PERSPECTIVE, MAY 1991 
(By James A. Krumhansl) 

The SSC is to be a machine for doing basic 
research in elementary particle physics. 

What is elementary particle physics? It is 
one subfield of abut 20 in physics, comprising 
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about 12% of physics research activity meas- 
ured by numbers of participants. It concerns 
itself scientifically with whether there are 
unifying laws of the forces of nature at the 
extreme subatomic scale. 

What íis particular about the SSC? It is a 
machine designed to accelerate particles to 
collide with 40 trillion electron volts of En- 
ergy, about ten times that of current accel- 
erators. It is to be noted that this energy is 
about 100 trillion times removed from any 
chemical, biological, electronic, or engineer- 
ing application. It is for experiments in the 
pure science of elementary particle physics. 

What would be the benefits from the SSC? 
If successful it would allow the U.S. to re- 
main at the forefront of the particle physics 
subfield of physics, and bring prestige to 
American science in that respect. It might 
answer questions about the unifying laws; 
other machines might also. 

What would not benefit from the SSC? The 
effect of the SSC on U.S. technology or eco- 
nomic competitiveness would be insignifi- 
cant, in spite of persistent claims to that ef- 
fect [e.g. W. Henson Moore to Senate Energy 
Research and Development Subcommittee, 
April 16, 1991]. These claims are either gross 
exaggerations or quote accomplishments 
from other subfields of physics without attri- 
bution. Because of the very high energy of 
the phenomena to be studied, the results 
would benefit only a few other areas of 
science, e.g. astrophysics. To repeat for em- 
phasis, this project is scientifically impor- 
tant, as pure research simply. That should be 
clearly understood. 

What priority does the SSC have in physics 
overall? In January 1991 the American Phys- 
ical Society (APS) made a formal statement 
on this question, which is appended. There, 
the support of the individual investigator 
has the clear priority; the SSC should be 
bullt in timely fashion . . . but not at the ex- 
pense of broadly based research in physics. 
Therefore the matter of available total fund- 
ing for physics becomes of the essence, a de- 
cision beyond the purview of the scientific 
community. Events since the original pro- 
posal in 1987 show that there is a high degree 
of uncertainty in what the SSC program will 
cost in total, accelerator plus detectors and 
auxiliary equipment; this complicates the 
funding decision further. Experience shows 
that in nearly all large projects, not just the 
SSC, projected costs are underestimates. 
Substantial international fiscal participa- 
tion is very unlikely. Realism is called for. 

A personal view in summary: Congress has 
not been well informed on Physics overall; 
the committee hearing process, with testi- 
mony from diverse agencies or protagonists, 
has come to be an episodal series of plead- 
ings for particular interests and projects, 
and many other opportunities are not heard 
of. This simply does not lead to the perspec- 
tive that is needed for priority decisions. But 
an overall perspective of physics can be ob- 
tained (perhaps only) from the American 
Physical Society’s Planning Committee and 
its Panel on Public Affairs. The President's 
Science Advisor might well provide one over- 
view, but it is not clear that the priorities in 
the President's budget are agreed upon in 
the science community. Nevertheless, in my 
opinion a reasonable survey of the whole of 
physics can be obtained rather expeditiously. 
It 1s of the utmost importance that Congress 
be aware of the important scientific and 
technological opportunities in all the sub- 
fields. A realistic understanding of the need- 
ed funding may then be achieved, related to 
priority choices. 

Within the APS there have been numerous 
discussions of these matters. To build the 
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SSC, and to fund the rest of physics so that 
it may achieve the scientific, educational, 
and application goals which are called for, 
will surely require doubling the total sup- 
port of physics research, from about $1.3B 
today to $2.5B in the near future (current 
dollars). A large fraction of the increase is to 
build the SSC. I firmly believe that proceed- 
ing with the SSC, short of sufficient total, 
balanced funding In physics would do serious 
damage, even to related sciences and tech- 
nology, and the SSC would fall short of its 
goals. The alternative is to readdress the di- 
rections for particle physics without the 
SSC, especially on a joint international 
basis; that deserves prompt, serious consid- 
eration. 
JAMES A. KRUMHANSL, BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION 

James A. Krumhans! was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio in 1919. He received degrees in 
electrical engineering at Dayton (B.S. 1939), 
physics and electrical communications at 
Case (M.S. 1940), and theoretical physics at 
Cornell (Ph.D. 1943). He has a D.Sc (Hon.) 
from Case-Western Reserve. During World 
War II he worked at Cornell and Stromberg 
Carlson on microwave systems and commu- 
nication theory. In 1946 he was appointed 
jointly to physics and applied mathematics 
at Brown University. In 1948 he returned to 
Cornell; he has served in the development 
and as Director of the Laboratory of Atomic 
and Solid State Physics and in 1980 he be- 
came Horace M. White Professor of Physics. 
His research topics have included commu- 
nication systems, applied mathematics, con- 
densed matter physics theory, materials 
science, nonlinear science, nondestructive 
evaluation, composite materials, and molec- 
ular biophysics. He retired academically at 
Cornell in 1990, and continues research there 
as well as at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst where he is Adjunct Profes- 
sor. 

He has had industrial experience at Strom- 
berg-Carlson (1943-45), as associate director 
of research of National Carbon Co., Union 
Carbide Corporation (1954-59), as consultant 
or visiting scientist to many industries, and 
as a Director of Allied Corporation (1980- 
1987). 

He served under Jimmy Carter as presi- 
dential appointee to the National Science 
Foundation (1977-79) there as Assistant Di- 
rector of Physical Sciences, Engineering, 
and Mathematics; also other government ad- 
visory committees, the Solid State Sciences 
Panel, and in the formation of and as chair- 
man of the Materials Research Council of 
DARPA. 

He has served the American Physical Soci- 
ety in many capacities, as President in 1989, 
as well as the American Institute of Physics 
on the Governing Board, and in several other 
roles. 

He has been editor of Journal of Applied 
Physics and Physical Review Letters, associ- 
ate editor of Reviews of Modern Physics, 
Solid State Communications, and Oxford 
Monographs in Physics. 

He is a Fellow of the American Physical 
Society, of the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, and a Consulting Fel- 
low of Los Alamos National Laboratory. He 
has been a Guggenheim Fellow, National 
Science Foundation Sr. Postdoctoral Fellow, 
Fulbright Lecturer, a visiting fellow of Uni- 
versity College and of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford, of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and a Royal Society of London visit- 
ing fellow. 

His present research deals with the use of 
concepts in nonlinear science to discuss 
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structural and dynamical phenomena in ma- 
terials science, biomolecular physics, and as- 
trophysics, in regard particularly to how lo- 
calized structural conformations determine 
significant large scale behavior. He main- 
tains an interest in science policy. 

He resides with his wife Marilyn in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, where he continues his 
interests in extended family, science, winter 
sports, and cooking. 

(From Science, Feb. 26, 1993] 
FUNDING THE SSC 

The discussion during 1992 about whether 
or not to continue funding the Supercon- 
ducting Super Collider (SSC) was hardly an 
example of scientific clarity and accuracy. 
At least five arguments that were made for 
proceeding with the SSC deserve more care- 
ful scrutiny. 

First, the argument was made that it Is 
necessary for the United States to fund the 
SSC for the sake of national pride. This atti- 
tude now seems quaintly anachronistic. In 
1992 both Corning and AT&T signed agree- 
ments with groups in Russia to carry out 
collaborative research in optoelectronics, 
while IBM, Toshiba, and Siemens signed an 
agreement to mutually develop the next gen- 
eration of silicon memory chips. These high- 
technology fields are more relevant to na- 
tional competitiveness than owning the 
highest energy accelerator. These corpora- 
tions have faced the reality of a global econ- 
omy and have realized that products requir- 
ing billion-dollar research investments can 
no longer be created alone, just for the sake 
of corporate or national pride. Perhaps it is 
time for the high-energy research commu- 
nity in the United States to join a global re- 
search community in the work that will be 
possible on CERN’s (the European Organiza- 
tion for Nuclear Research's) new accelerator. 
Once the limits of that machine are ex- 
hausted, the community could then more 
sensibly argue for another that would rep- 
resent an advance in global rather than na- 
tional capability. 

Second, arguments were made to imply 
that the high-energy experiments of the SSC 
are uniquely important. The SSC is indeed a 
worthy experiment that should be justified 
on the basis of its scientific merit because 
extending the frontiers of knowledge is a 
worthy challenge. However, this challenge is 
real for all fields of science and is not exclu- 
sive to high-energy physics. It is not possible 
to judge the intrinsic worthiness of impor- 
tant experiments in different fields of 
science. It is fruitless, for example, to com- 
pare the importance of iinding out more 
about the origin of the universe with that of 
finding out more about the origin of life. The 
most important experiments in particle 
physics deserve support because they are 
likely to provide new understanding of the 
structure of the universe, but they are not 
necessarily the most important experiments 
in physics, chemistry, or biology. 

Third, it has been said that, ‘[iJn the SSC 
we will gain experience with the first large- 
scale use of superconductivity. The SSC will 
transform superconductivity from a craft to 
an industrial capability’ (1). The require- 
ment for a large number of superconducting 
magnets for the SSC will be an anomalous 
market demand of relatively short duration. 
The superconducting industry has been built 
around today’s products, such as magnets for 
magnetic resonance imaging (MRI) ma- 
chines. In 1992, approximately 1100 such MRI 
systems were sold, each containing 20 to 40 
miles of superconducting wire and represent- 
ing a total revenue of $1.6 to $1.8 billion. The 
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scientific discoveries that made such 
magnets possible were made during benchtop 
experiments in 1911 and the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. 

The applications that will result from the 
SSC, quoted by Watkins (1)—maglev trains, 
ship propulsion, energy storage magnets, 
power transmission cables, motors, and gen- 
erators—could be built quite adequately with 
today’s technology. Some were built as pro- 
totypes a decade ago. The lack of widespread 
use of such products is not a result of un- 
available technology but of inadequate mar- 
ket demand. The SSC will not suddenly cre- 
ate such a civilian market demand. The SSC 
will do nothing to enhance the nation’s capa- 
bility to make use of the new superconduct- 
ing materials that were discovered in 1986. 
These would allow commercial systems to 
operate at higher temperatures (possibly 
cooled with liquid nitrogen rather than he- 
lium), which is a factor that would likely 
change their acceptance in the marketplace. 

Fourth, the impression has been created 
that support from the scientific community 
for the SSC was “overwhelming.” Despite 
the roughly 2000 signatures collected in sup- 
port of the SSC, there was strong opposition 
to it across some parts of that community, 
particularly among the condensed matter 
scientists who make up the largest division 
of the American Physical Society. 

Fifth, the impact of SSC expenditures 
(about $10 billion to construct and $1 billion 
a year for interest and operation) on other 
high-energy experiments and on other fields 
of science should have more carefully evalu- 
ated. The budget in the United States for the 
operation of high-energy experiments is 
about $630 million a year. Even allowing for 
the possibility of a 50% increase in funding 
for high-energy physics over the next decade, 
operation of the SSC would seem to consume 
all of the extrapolated annual budgets for 
high-energy research at universities ($100 
million), Brookhaven National Laboratory 
($90 million), Fermilab ($225 million), and the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center ($140 
million). The net economic effect of funding 
the SSC is quite likely to be negative, in 
that money might be reduced in fields other 
than high-energy physics that have more 
consistently produced new and valuable spin- 
off technologies. 

T.H. GEBALLE, 
Department of Applied Physics, 
Stanford University, 
J.M. ROWELL, 
Conductus, Inc., Sunnyvale, CA. 
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[From Physics Today, July 1993] 
SSC: OF FINANCES AND FUNDAMENTALITY 


Five hundred years after Copernicus di- 
rected our view away from the Earth and to- 
ward the larger universe, it seems that cer- 
tain physicists still feel that they are the 
center of the universe. The letter to mem- 
bers of Congress urging the approval of funds 
for the Superconducting Super Collider (see 
Physics Today, August 1992, page 59) is hard- 
ly a testimony to the broad-mindedness of 
physicists. 

The authors of that letter wrote, “The ap- 
proval of the SSC project in 1990 was widely 
acclaimed as our nation’s firm commitment 
to be a leader in this scientific age." As a 
physicist working in a biological science en- 
vironment, I can assure you that not every 
scientist, nor for that matter every other 
citizen, believes that spending tens of bil- 
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lions of dollars on this project is the sine qua 
non of American scientific commitment. In 
essence, every man, woman and child in the 
US is being asked to donate $30 (for con- 
struction alone) to the SSC. I hope that 
every physicist supporting the SSC is equal- 
ly generous with his or her own money when 
environmental, religious or lobbying organi- 
zations come to the door asking for dona- 
tions. 

Although what I have to say has been said 
before, I would like to indicate a few reasons 
why I, and perhaps others, have trouble sup- 
porting the SSC given the financial situation 
of the country, even though I find the phys- 
ics exciting and fascinating: 

Other than scientists working on the space 
station, every scientist can look at the SSC 
and ask, ‘‘Why do they deserve so much 
money?” As a researcher in radiation phys- 
ics, I see the NIH budget supporting research 
in radiation oncology (medicine and physics 
together) at $16 million in 1990, and I marvel 
at the hundreds of millions being spent for 
the SSC detectors alone. 

The SSC is not being supported for the 
right reasons. The physicists in the project 
fully appreciate why the SSC should be built, 
but society at large does not. The arguments 
in Congress in support of it included incred- 
ible claims of ta cure for cancer” and so on. 
As numerous reports have noted, many in 
Congress view it solely as a gigantic public 
works project. Aren't there other areas in so- 
ciety that could benefit from an enormous 
public works project? 

The costs are delusionary. Even if it is 
built at or near cost, the operating costs will 
eat up public spending (and maybe general 
scientific budgets as well) for decades. DOE 
continually fights to find money to operate 
machines that it had no trouble building. I 
have seen two accelerators closed at Law- 
rence Berkeley Laboratory because of finan- 
cial expediency. Both were used for medical 
research, and I can provide hundreds of cases 
of people cured of potentially fatal condi- 
tions who would not have been treated with- 
out such Federally funded accelerators. Why 
does the SSC deserve its money and not 
those accelerators? 

Any such huge project inevitably wastes 
money. Even if there is perfect administra- 
tion and accountability, large sums of 
money will go to very, very indirect pur- 
poses. During the design stage of the SSC at 
LBL, it was necessary to hire a full-time 
travel agent to make travel plans for the 
participants. What researcher can't imagine 
a more direct use of that salary, not to men- 
tion airfare? 

The letter states that the SSC has ‘‘galva- 
nized many foreign countries to follow us 
and collaborate." It seems to me that this is 
just untrue. Besides India, what other coun- 
try has so far felt it worthwhile to partici- 
pate in the SSC as a full partner? 

Without my livelihood at stake, I am not 
likely to organize a large protest against the 
SSC. I merely wish to inform those who do 
support it that there are many people who 
are pro-science who, for a wide range of good 
reasons, do not believe that now is the time 
to fund such a project. Perhaps in five or ten 
years, the time will be ripe for a truly inter- 
national collaboration on what is surely the 
single most expensive scientific enterprise in 
history. 

MARK PHILLIPS, 
University of Washington Medical Center. 

I write in response to the many news sto- 
ries in Physics Today and other periodicals 
concerning the fate of the Superconducting 
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Super Collider. Although the US government 
might feel that limiting funds for research 
and reallocating the money to domestic af- 
fairs will relieve economic hardships, this 
path will only bring temporary gratification 
instead of scientific and technological break- 
throughs that bring long-term benefits to 
humankind, 

Throughout the 20th century, during both 
booms and busts in the economic cycle, 
science and technology never came to a 
Standstill. In the midst of the Great Depres- 
sion, Ernest Lawrence devised the cyclotron. 
At the same time, in economically afflicted 
Great Britain, James Chadwick was re- 
searching the neutron. Continual scientific 
research should also be the practice in the 
1990s. Though the House of Representatives 
did designate $517 million in the 1993 fiscal 
year to the SSC, that amount of money is 
substandard, given the importance of the 
project to the future of high-energy physics. 

The US government should be proud that 
the SSC is located in the United States, pro- 
viding both new jobs and international pres- 
tige. As the APS executive board said in its 
statement of 26 June 1992 (see Physics 
Today, August 1992, page 58), ‘‘cancellation 
of such a highly visible project would send a 
message to the world that the United States 
is relinquishing its long-standing commit- 
ment to fundamental scientific research" I 
believe that the same logic applies to the 
full funding of the project. The government 
should not let such a significant enterprise 
dwindle in either construction or operation. 
The world harbors such a multitude of mys- 
teries that delaying scientific progress be- 
cause of lack of governmental funding dis- 
graces mankind’s quest to solve those mys- 
teries. 

Lisa K. RAMOND 
Duke University. 

I find Physics Today’s reporting on the 
funding of the Superconducting Super 
Collider disingenuous to say the least. In at 
least a half-dozen places, the news story in 
the August 1992 issue (page 58) equates or 
quotes various bodies equating the commit- 
ment to fundamental scientific research” 
with commitment to funding the SSC. 

Let us analyze this equation. It is on the 
face of it incorrect, since, first, fundamental 
scientific research is much, much broader, 
and one may well be committed to that goal 
and yet ignore or neglect the SSC. Next, can 
someone provide the criteria by which we de- 
cide which science is more fundamental than 
another? If particle physicists do not wish to 
abandon the English language, they must 
show how TeV particle physics provides the 
fundament—the base—for other fields. Ap- 
plying the Alvin Weinberg criterion—what 
impact does the field have on neighboring 
fields?—puts TeV particle physics at the 
very bottom of the class among fundamental 
sciences. The basic parts of medicine, biol- 
ogy, Earth science, chemistry and materials 
science have not, cannot and will not be af- 
fected one iota by whatever comes out of the 
SSC and its relatives of the last few decades. 
Amazingly enough, nor will 95% of physics. 
How can we test this? Easy. Use the Insti- 
tute for Scientific Information computers to 
list the papers coming from those sources 
(on Higgs bosons, various quarks and so on) 
and how often they are cited In any of the 
above fields. Even the most esoteric theo- 
retical corner of condensed matter physics 
rarely encounters the particle physicist's 
TeV realm. Indeed, it is clear that chem- 
istry, materials science and civil engineering 
will contribute enormously to TeV particle 
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physics, since the machine essential to that 
corner of physics needs the spin-in from 
many other sciences to even get started. 

The claim of special fundamentalness is 
also, of course, preposterous hubris. I submit 
that any objective analysis would reveal re- 
search areas in a dozen different disciplines 
that could much better serve as the test for 
a nation’s “commitment to fundamental sci- 
entific research.” Funding the SSC could re- 
sult in abandoning fundamental scientific re- 
search in many fields and will certainly as- 
sure American decline in both science and 
technology in a dozen different fields of 
chemistry, biology and materials science. In- 
deed, it is obvious that funding the SSC is 
merely funding a public works project. There 
is absolutely no doubt that the SSC has sur- 
vived only on its pork-barrel merit, and the 
scientists who use that route to advance 
their own tiny corner of science will no 
doubt rue the day, as the national techno- 
logical capacity and wealth will slowly with- 
er in their ability to support basic research 
at all. Only rich countries can afford esoteric 
research with no purpose connected to the 
public good. 

The smaller, equally fundamental sciences 
are also quantifiably more meritorious in 
their value to society. The astonishing fact 
is that so few among the scientists in those 
fields have the intellectual fortitude to 
make their own case for being at least as 
fundamental as particle physics. 

RUSTUM Roy, 
Pennsylvania State University. 
THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY, 
New York, NY, May 21, 1991. 
Dr. RICHARD A. CARRIGAN, Jr., 
Head, ORTA 
Batavia, IL. 

DEAR DR. CARRIGAN: Bob Park sent me a 
copy of your letter to him dated May 6, 1991, 
taking him to task in referring to testimony 
by DOE Deputy Secretary Hanson Moore as 
ill-advised. Mr. Moore stated ‘‘Magnetic Res- 
onance Imaging is a spin-off from the activi- 
ties of accelerator research done at Fermilab 
and SSC. When I testified subsequently at 
the same hearing, I inserted in my oral pres- 
entation the following. ‘As an expert in 
magnetic resonance I wish to correct a state- 
ment in the testimony of the Honorable Mr. 
Moore. I can state categorically that MRI Is 
not a spin-off from SSC related activities”. 

For your information I may add that Leon 
Lederman was seated on my left, as he testi- 
fied at the same hearing. Leon respected my 
testimony, as I did his. 

From the facts stated in the main body of 
your letter, the following statement could be 
derived: “The superconducting wire tech- 
nology in the U.S. has greatly benefited from 
the work done by and for Fermilab and SSC. 
This in turn has improved the equipment 
used in MRI”. The extrapolation of this fac- 
tually correct statement to the testimony by 
Mr. Moore that “MRI is a spin-off of 
Fermilab and SSC" is unwarranted, and in- 
deed ill-advised. It completely ignores the 
essential contributions by a very large num- 
ber of physicists who have brought MRI to 
fruition. MRI would be alive and well today, 
even if Fermilab had never existed. Super- 
conducting magnets, manufactured, for ex- 
ample, by Oxford Cryogenics, are entirely 
adequate and used in many MRI installa- 
tions in Europe and elsewhere. 

In the interest of the unity of physics 
which we all wish to promote, excessive 
claims by a particular subfield should be 
avoided. I hope that in the future the tech- 
nical information that is permitted to filter 
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to the top administrative echelons of DOE is 
more carefully worded. I ask for your co- 
operation in this respect. 
Sincerely yours, 
N. BLOERBERGEN. 


SMALL SCIENCE SQUEEZE 

If practitioners of ‘small science” are 
looking for confirmation of their fear that 
“big science” is threatening their livelihood, 
they will find it in a staff memorandum pre- 
pared by the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO). CBO points out that the three biggest 
civilian science and technology projects—the 
space station, the Earth Observing System, 
and the Superconducting Super Collider—ac- 
count for two-thirds of the Administration’s 
proposed fiscal year 1993 increase in the 
budget category known as Function 250, 
which includes the National Science Founda- 
tion, much of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the general 
science programs of the Department of En- 
ergy. What’s worse for small science devo- 
tees is that this year's proposal may be only 
the thin end of the wedge. CBO projects that 
the annual budgetary needs of the three 
mammoth projects will double between 1992 
and 1997—yet the Administration’s budget 
assumes that flat funding for Function 250 
beyond 1993. If those projections turn out to 
be correct—a big if—the result isn’t hard to 
figure: Small science gets squeezed (see 
chart). Some relief would come from allow- 
ing Function 250 to grow. But, as CBO points 
out, there will be increasing pressure to cut 
total government spending to hold down the 
ballooning federal deficit, with the result 
that “by 1995, the cumulative cuts will be so 
large that Function 250 is unlikely to escape 
without any reduction.” 


VOTE NO FOR THE SSC 
(Steven P. Ahlen, Professor of Physics, 
Boston University, September 24, 1993) 

I am an experimental particle physicist 
and astrophysicist who spent several years 
working on the SSC. I was a co-leader of 
groups that designed two of the four baseline 
detector systems for one of the two approved 
SSC experiments. I think the physics goals 
of the SSC are very interesting. But I believe 
it is unlikely that the SSC will work as ad- 
vertised. I have seen up close and from a dis- 
tance too many poorly made and selfishly 
motivated decisions to have any confidence 
that the project will come to a successful 
conclusion under current management, and I 
am pessimistic that the management can be 
improved sufficiently in the time remaining. 
I see no point in continuing to waste half a 
billion dollars per year. As such, I think that 
funding for the SSC should be terminated. 

Some of my reasons for reaching this con- 
clusion are based on technical details: detec- 
tors will probably be more expensive than 
now thought and will not work nearly as 
well as planned; calculations used in the de- 
sign of experiments have been overly 
optimsitic; the probability of having 10,000 
extremely large superconducting magnets 
working reliably is small; etc.; etc. Some of 
my reasons are based on my observations of 
the behavior of those involved with the SSC. 
I have been ashamed of the dishonesty I have 
seen in the presentation of the SSC case to 
the public and to Congress. I think it is a 
terrible thing that high energy physicists 
now seem to spend more time attending 
meetings, and planning political strategies 
than cultivating the creative process. I have 
even come to believe that large projects like 
the SSC may be detrimental to the advance- 
ment of science and technology and to the 
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training of young minds (probably the most 
valuable benefit to be derived from scientific 
research). 

But one does not have to be a physicist 
who has worked on the supercollider project 
to appreciate the difficult future facing the 
SSC. Consider for example, the following ex- 
hibits which illustrate the points made 
above: 

Exhibit 1: In 1982, the High Energy Physics 
Advisory Panel recommended to the Depart- 
ment of Energy that construction of the Col- 
liding Beam Accelerator at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory be stopped so that the 
major effort of the United States high en- 
ergy physics research program could focus 
on the construction of SSC. The estimated 
cost of the SSC was placed at $2 billion at 
the time. Since then the cost has increased 
steadily at the rate of about $1 billion per 
year to over $10 billion, with no end in sight, 
and with the SSC completion date now as- 
sumed to be no sooner than 10 years from 
now. Simple extrapolation suggests a final 
cost of perhaps $20 billion or more. 

Exhibit 2: It was recognized by the SSC 
management in 1990 that the design of the 
SSC magnets was inadequate, and that re- 
duction of the beam energy from 20 trillion 
electron volts (20 TeV) to below 15 TeV 
would be required unless the cost of the SSC 
were increased by a few billion dollars. It 
was claimed that the physics goals could not 
be achieved at the lower energy. So the cost 
was increased dramatically to maintain the 
energy. Yet, in 1992, three detailed and credi- 
ble proposals were submitted for experi- 
ments at Europe’s Large Hadron Collider 
(LHB), to pursue the same goals as the SSC, 
at an energy of only 8 TeV per beam. 

Exhibit 3: Since the SSC was approved by 
President Reagan in 1987, Congress has been 
repeatedly assured that % of the cost of the 
SSC would come from non-federal funds, 
mainly from foreign collaborators. As of this 
late date no foreign contributions have been 
committed. Yet, in 1991, Roy Schwitters, the 
Director of the SSC Lab, rejected the L* (‘'L- 
Star") experiment in spite of its approval by 
the Program Advisory Committee of the 
SSC, and in spite of its having strong back- 
ing from large scientific groups from Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Italy, Russia and China. 
Subsequently, the SSC Lab management or- 
chestrated the replacement of L* by the 
GEM experiment, with the same design as 
L*, but without $300 million of foreign con- 
tributions that were expected for L*, and 
without the more experienced and competent 
leadership of the L* group. 

Exhibit 4: Quoting from statements made 
by Senator J. Bennett Johnston on August 3, 
1992 during debate in the Senate on the SSC: 
*, .. information that will come from the 
superconducting super collider on particles 
and forces ... is essential to the under- 
standing of astrophysics . . . 80% of matter 
out there in space which the scientists call 
dark matter cannot be understood without 
an understanding of the elementary particles 
and forces that make up nature...” Yet it 
was reported quite recently (see the article 
in the New York Times on September 21, 
1993) by two independent groups of astrono- 
mers that significant amounts of dark mat- 
ter have been identified and found to consist 
of stars too small (about 1/10 the mass of our 
sun) to emit light, not the sort of thing to be 
discovered at the SSC. 

Exhibit 5: The question of using the newly 
discovered high temperature (high-T.) super- 
conductors for the magnets of the SSC was 
considered briefly in 1987. Such devices 
would be much less expensive to operate 
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than conventional superconducting magnets, 
since the former would require temperature 
no lower than could be provided with liquid 
nitrogen, which is much easier to use and 
much less expensive than the liquid helium 
required for normal superconductors. This 
option was rejected because it was felt that 
it would take 20 to 25 years for large magnet 
applicants to be developed for the high-T. 
materials. Yet, just six years after that, it 
has been reported (as I learned in a Physics 
Department Colloquium at Boston Univer- 
sity on September 22, 1993) that the key 
problem standing in the way of the use of the 
high-T, materials has been solved, possibly 
enabling the construction of high-T. magnets 
to produce large magnetic fields. 

I think the discoveries of the last two ex- 
hibits are particularly instructive. A strong 
case can be made that, if they stand up to 
the close scrutiny they will get over the next 
few months, each is of at least as much im- 
portance as the kind of physics that would 
emerge from the SSC. Yet each was carried 
out with relatively little fanfare, and at very 
small cost compared to the SSC. It is ironic 
to note that the technological achievement 
of exhibit 5 would have been a marvelous ex- 
ample of the kind of useful spin-offs that 
would derive from the SSC program (such as 
are often touted by SSC proponents), if its 
pursuit had not in fact been rejected by 
those seeking funding for the SSC. 

Neither science nor particle physics will 
suffer a sudden death if the SSC is termi- 
nated. There are many other equally impor- 
tant things that could be done by American 
particle physicists at much less cost: dis- 
cover the “top quark" at Fermilab; continue 
to search for the Higgs boson at the LEP 
collider at CERN; collaborate on the LHC 
collider in Europe; attempt to answer the 
question why the universe seems to have 
more matter than antimatter with the pro- 
posed “B Factories;"’ and so on. I like to 
think that if the SSC were terminated, a 
truly international collaboration would 
evolve to carry out a similar project some- 
where in the future, at the right time, with 
the right technologies, and with the right 
spirit. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator has taken the better part of an 
hour, for which I do not begrudge him, 
but I wonder if we are ready now to 
talk about a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

If the Senator would be willing to 
allow, say, 3 hours and 10 minutes— 
give us ł hour and 40 minutes, and the 
Senator from Arkansas an hour and 30 
minutes, and that way the vote would 
occur at 7:30—I really believe we could 
get this matter out the way. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator, if you do not mind 
withholding that, we have eight Sen- 
ators- or our list, all of whom are ask- 
ing for at least 10 minutes. So if you do 
not mind, let us withhold that until we 
get rid of two or three of these. Could 
we do that? I think we can vote by 7:30. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Hopefully, if we are 
going to go late in the night, we could 
have a. little window so we have time 
for a sandwich, at least. 

Mr. BUMPERS. They do not need a 
window. They get paid well here. They 
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need to sit on the floor and listen to 
the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, first 
of all, I would like to address the nar- 
row question of whether the scientific 
community supports this project. 

Mr. President, let me say, with all 
the conviction that I have—and I would 
stake my reputation, such as it is, on 
this statement—the scientific commu- 
nity supports this project. 

The Senator made statements yester- 
day in the caucus and again here on 
the floor as if the vast majority of the 
scientific community does not support 
the project, and read from Sigma Xi, a 
scientific research society, as saying 
only 2 percent support this project. Not 
so, Mr. President. I read from what 
Sigma Xi said and what its significance 
was. And they did not say that at all. 

As Sigma Xi itself stated, it is not 
statistically valid. The data collected 


is representative of only those who re-. 


sponded. Those who responded are in 
other fields. And the question was not 
whether the SSC is important, but 
what do you think is the most impor- 
tant. And, not surprisingly, they an- 
swered that their field was the most 
important. And that is all it meant. 

They go on to say that the data can- 
not be construed to represent the opin- 
ions, experience, or position of Sigma 
Xi members. The data reflects only the 
views and experience of the 3,300 re- 
spondents. That is what they said, and 
that is in the RECORD. And I invite Sen- 
ators to see that. 

Mr. President, before the committee, 
we did not want to have, you know, a 
war of who could produce the most ex- 
perts, because we could have been there 
for months. 

But the Senator from Arkansas re- 
quested and received his top expert, Dr. 
Philip Anderson, who came and testi- 
fied. 

Mr. President, the top scientist, pro- 
duced on behalf of the Senator from 
Arkansas, said, among other things, 
and I am quoting—and this is testi- 
mony before the joint hearing held on 
August 4, 1993. He stated as follows: 
“On the scientific soundness, I agree 
with almost all of what Steve’’—that is 
Dr. Steve Weinberg, Nobel Laureate— 
“has said.” 

He agrees with everything he says, or 
almost all of what he says on the 
science. 

I well understand that the questions that 
the SSC is designed to answer are deep, fun- 
damental, and interesting, and also that if 
the scientists were allowed to carry out their 
job without interference they would prob- 
ably do so efficiently. 

He goes on to say: 

The point of my testimony is that of prior- 
ities. 

He is a solid-state physicist. He put 
higher priorities elsewhere. 

But, Mr. President, that is hardly the 
same as saying that the scientific com- 
munity does not support this project. 
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There is, in fact, an association that 
represents all of the physicists in 
America. It is called the American 
Physical Society. I have a letter here, 
dated September 28, 1993, from Donald 
L. Langenberg, President of the Amer- 
ican Physical Society. Here is what he 
says: 

DEAR SENATOR: As you consider your vote 
on the Superconducting Supercollider, I 
wanted you to be aware of the position of the 
Executive Board of the American Physical 
Society (enclosed). The American Physical 
Society is the principal membership organi- 
zation of physicists with over 42,000 members 
in academia, industry, and government. 

That statement reads as follows. This 
was adopted September 11, 1993: 

The Executive Board of the APS is deeply 
concerned by the prospect of termination of 
the Superconducting Supercollider. 

The Supercollider is a project of great sci- 
entific merit that has met each of its tech- 
nical milestones. It was undertaken only 
after approval at every level of government. 

A decision to discontinue the Supercollider 
in midstream would underscore the lack of 
the coherent national research policy that is 
needed to sustain American leadership in 
science. 

The APS Executive Board reaffirms its 
support of the supercollider in the context of 
a balanced effort for all of science. 

As I say, that was adopted September 
11, 1993. 

In last year’s debate, we put a simi- 
lar letter of support by the American 
Physical Society in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, if this were a mathe- 
matics problem, I would write the let- 
ters “QED,” which means proven; set- 
tled. 

The issue of scientific support for 
this project is not an issue. It is not 
that there are not dissenting voices. 
Look, you can find dissenting voices on 
everything from the income tax to So- 
cial Security to you name it. You are 
going to find dissent being voiced 
around this country. 

But I am telling you, the scientific 
community, the American Physical So- 
ciety, representing 42,000—42,000—sci- 
entists in academia, in Government, in 
research, they support it, and strongly 
support it. And they continue to sup- 
port it and they continue to say that to 
discontinue it would be a tragedy. 

Mr. President, last year, we put into 
the RECORD a letter signed by 1,600 
Nobel laureates and other distin- 
guished scientists. Today, I would like 
to simply put into the RECORD a letter 
signed by Jerome Friedman, Leon 
Lederman, and Steven Weinberg, each 
of whom won the Nobel Prize in the 
years 1990, 1988, and 1979, respectively 
in physics, very strongly supporting 
this project, and also a letter contain- 
ing the names of 21 of the most distin- 
guished Nobel laureates and Medal of 
Science winners in the country. 

Mr. President, I will not take the 
time here to read all these names. Suf- 
fice it to say, Mr. President, here is 
Sidney Altman, Nobel Prize in chem- 
istry, Yale University; Hans A. Bethe, 
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Cornell University, Nobel Prize in 
physics; Paul Chu, University of Hous- 
ton, National Medal of Science; Leon 
N. Cooper, Brown University, Nobel 
Prize in physics; et cetera, et cetera. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters that I referred to 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR; As you consider your vote 
on the Superconducting Supercollider, I 
wanted you to be aware of the position of the 
Executive Board of the American Physical 
Society (enclosed). The American Physical 
Society is the principal membership organi- 
zation of physicists with over 42,000 members 
in academia, industry, and government. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD N. LANGENBERG, 
President, American Physical Society. 
STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY ON TERMI- 

NATION OF THE SUPERCONDUCTING 

SUPERCOLLIDER, SEPTEMBER 11, 1993 

The Executive Board of the APS is deeply 
concerned by the prospect of termination of 
the Superconducting Supercollider, 

The Supercollider is a project of great sci- 
entific merit that has met each of its tech- 
nical milestones, It was undertaken only 
after approval at every level of government. 

A decision to discontinue the Supercollider 
in midstream would underscore the lack of 
the coherent national research policy that is 
needed to sustain American leadership in 
science. 

The APS Executive Board reaffirms its 
support of the supercollider in the context of 
a balanced effort for all of science. 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1993. 
Hon. J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: It has come to 
our attention that support of the Super- 
conducting Super Collider by the scientific 
community has been questioned recently. We 
would like to take this opportunity to reaf- 
firm to you and your colleagues the vital im- 
portance of the SSC. 

The SSC became the top priority of high 
energy physicists in the early 1980s because 
it was deemed necessary to assure the next 
major step in understanding the nature of 
the world around us. Subsequent reviews by 
panels of high energy physicists (and physi- 
cists in other subfields) have sustained that 
priority. In recent years the scientific im- 
portance has grown and it is abundantly 
clear that the next meaningful step in under- 
standing the nature of the world we live in 
depends upon results that can only be ob- 
tained at the SSC. 

Over 2,000 scientists at universities and 
laboratories across the world are working on 
the massive detectors that will measure and 
analyze the particle collisions at the SSC. 
On September 11th of this year, the Amer- 
ican Physical Society’s Executive Board, 
representing its 40,000 members, issued a 
statement that expressed its deep concern 
with the prospects of termination of the SSC 
and reaffirmed its support. Last year, when 
the scientific support of the Super Collider 
was questioned, we, along with 40 of our col- 
leagues, including 21 Nobel laureates, sent a 
letter stating the importance of the project. 
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We are enclosing a copy of that letter to re- 
mind you and other senators that the sci- 
entific community stands firmly behind the 
Superconducting Super Collider. 
Sincerely, 
JEROME FRIEDMAN, 
Nobel Prize 1990, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
LEON LEDERMAN, 
Nobel Prize 1988, 
Mlinois Institute of Technology. 
STEVEN WEINBERG, 
Nobel Prize 1979, 
University of Texas at Austin. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New York, NY, July 13, 1992. 
Hon. J, BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: We the under- 
signed members of the scientific community 
are shocked and dismayed by the House re- 
jection of funding for the Superconducting 
Super Collider. We are deeply alarmed by its 
immediate destructive effect on the entire 
U.S. scientific enterprise and even more con- 
cerned about the serious long-term damaging 
consequences of this action. 

The approval of the SSC project in 1990 was 
widely acclaimed as our nation’s firm com- 
mitment to be a leader in this scientific age. 
It has galvanized many foreign countries to 
follow us and collaborate on this unique 
common effort. It has also inspired our 
younger generation to be optimistic about 
their future in science and technology. 

The construction of the SSC is at the cut- 
ting edge of advanced technology and indus- 
trial capability. It will generate a large 
number of jobs and will greatly enrich the 
nation’s technological strength through 
training, research and manufacture. 

At present, the scientific goals of the SSC 
are even more relevant and compelling than 
a few years ago. Furthermore, the SSC 
project has already made important sci- 
entific and technological progress in the de- 
sign and development of the accelerator and 
detectors. At many international con- 
ferences, the initial achievements of the SSC 
project have been recognized as the symbol 
of our great strides forward in science and 
technology. This sudden rejection stuns and 
confuses. To kill an undertaking that is so 
splendidly fulfilling its expectations and its 
mission raises fundamental questions about 
our national commitment and our ability to 
carry out long-term scientific projects. Such 
an action is clearly damaging to future 
international collaboration on our scientific 
ventures. 

We are painfully aware of the need to bring 
the budget deficit under control. However, in 
this world of very rapid change where con- 
fidence in any country can be quickly erod- 
ed, it is essential for our nation to stead- 
fastly preserve and expand its scientific and 
technological strength. 

The SSC is an investment for the future in 
science, technology and people. We therefore 
respectfully urge you to restore its funding. 

Sincerely, 

(The signatures of the following are on 
file.) 

Sidney Altman, Yale University. (Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry, 1989.) 

Hans A. Bethe, Cornell University. (Nobel 
Prize in Physics, 1967.) 

Paul Chu, University of Houston. (National 
Medal of Science, 1988.) 

Leon N. Cooper, Brown University. (Nobel 
Prize in Physics, 1972). 
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Alan M. Cormack, Tufts University. (Nobel 
Prize in Medicine, 1979.) 

James W. Cronin, University of Chicago. 
(Nobel Prize in Physics, 1980.) 

Hans G. Dehmelt, University of Washing- 
ton. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1989.) 

Sidney D. Drell, Stanford Linear Accelera- 
tor Center. (Deputy Director, SLAC.) 

Herman Feshback, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. (National Medal of Science, 


1986.) 

Val L. Fitch, Princeton University. (Nobel 
Prize in Physics, 1980.) 

Herbert Friedman, Naval Research Labora- 
tory. (National Medal of Science, 1967; Wolf 
Prize, 1987.) 

Jerome I. Friedman, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 
1990.) 

Murray Gell-Mann, California Institute of 
Technology. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1969.) 

Donald A. Glaser, University of California, 
Berkeley. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1960). 

Sheldon L. Glashow, Harvard University. 
(Nobel Prize in Physics, 1979). 

Marvin L. Goldberger, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. (President Emeritus, 
California Institute of Technology). 

Maurice Goldhaber, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. (Director Emeritus, BNL; Wolf 
Prize, 1991). 

Ernest M. Henley, University of Washing- 
ton. (President, American Physical Society). 

Dudley R. Herschbash, Harvard University. 
(Nobel Prize in Chemistry, 1986). 

Henry W. Kendall, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1990). 

T.D. Lee, Columbia University. (Nobel 
Prize in Physics, 1957). 

Leon M. Lederman, University of Chicago. 
(Nobel Prize in Physics, 1988). 

Boyce D. McDaniel, Cornell University. 
(Director Emeritus, Laboratory of Nuclear 
Studies). 

Joseph E, Murray, Harvard University. 
(Nobel Prize in Medicine, 1990). 

George E. Pake, Institute for Research on 
Learning, Palo Alto. (National Medal of 
Science, 1987), 

W.K.H. Panofsky, Stanford Linear Accel- 
erator Center. (Director Emeritus, SLAC; 
National Medal of Science, 1969). 

John Peoples, Fermi National Accelerator 
Laboratory. (Director, Fermilab). 

Norman F. Ramsey, Harvard University. 
(Nobel Prize in Physics, 1989), 

Burton Richter, Stanford Linear Accelera- 
tor Center. (Director, SLAC; Nobel Prize in 
Physics, 1976). 

Abdus Salam, International Centre for 
Theoretical Physics, Trieste. (Nobel Prize in 
Physics, 1979). 

Nicholas P. Samios, Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. (Director, BNL). 

Frederick Seitz, Rockefeller University. 
(President Emeritus, Rockefeller University; 
National Medal of Science, 1973). 

Joseph H. Taylor, Princeton University. 
(Wolf Prize, 1992). 

Samuel C. C. Ting, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1976). 

Alvin Trivelpiece, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. (Director, ORNL). 

James A. Van Allen, University of Iowa. 
(National Medal of Science, 1987). 

Simon Van der Meer, CERN Laboratory, 
Geneva. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1984). 

Steven Weinberg, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin. (Nobel Prize in Physics, 1979). 

Victor Weisskopf, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. (Director Emeritus, CERN; 
National Medal of Science, 1979; Wolf Prize, 
1981). 

Robert R. Wilson, Cornell University. (Di- 
rector Emeritus, FNAL: National Medal of 
Science, 1973). 
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(This is the same letter sent on June 25th, 
but with more signatures.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
scientific support of the meeting of the 
scientific milestones of this project is 
not at issue. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if what I 
have said is not true, I would vote 
against this project. It simply is a fact. 
It is a fact, and you cannot argue 
against it by quoting that one person 
says that he thinks something else is a 
higher priority. 

Sure, Philip Anderson says that his 
field is a higher priority. You cannot 
fault him for that. 

But the organization of which he is a 
member and which speaks for the 42,000 
American physicists strongly supports 
this project. 

Almost 10 years and $2 billion and 
three Presidential endorsements ago, a 
group of the most distinguished sci- 
entists in America got together and 
proposed a superconducting super 
collider. The group was composed of 
Nobel laureates and the most distin- 
guished physicists in America. 

Their plan to build a superconducting 
super collider was endorsed by the U.S. 
Congress, by, as I say, three different 
Presidents, and after beginning that 
project, endorsed at every level of Gov- 
ernment, endorsed by the State of 
Texas which came up with $1 billion in 
bonding authority. We now have, since 
that initial endorsement 10 years ago, 
2,000 scientists at work who have de- 
voted their lives to this project, 10,000 
employees, we have farmers who have 
been displaced from their land, we have 
buildings going up, we have a ring that 
is a tunnel ring which is being con- 
structed of which there are 15 miles 
completed. This chart shows the tunnel 
ring, which is 54 miles of tunnel, 44 
miles are under contract, 15 miles have 
been completed. We have completed 
over 20 percent of this project; 20 per- 
cent of the work is completed, and 20 
percent of the funds are spent. 

We are not just beginning this 
project. This debate is not whether we 
should begin the superconducting super 
collider, whether it is important to the 
United States of America to do this 
science. We decided that 10 years ago. 
We decided that $2 billion ago. We de- 
cided that before we took the land of 
these farmers and started building 54 
miles of tunnel and completed 15 miles 
of tunnel. 

Last year we had the second debate 
here on the floor of the Senate. In the 
same debate last year I put in the 
statement on the American Physical 
Society. This year, a year later, I put 
in an update of that statement. It is a 
replay of the same question. Last year, 
by 62 to 32 this Senate continued and 
reendorsed the superconducting super 
collider and did that endorsement with 
another $517 million, which has been 
spent. 

At some point a democracy, a great 
country, has to make a decision and 
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act on that decision. A great country 
has in many ways the characteristics 
of an individual. Some countries are 
cowardly. Some are brave. Some have 
integrity. Some have not. You cannot 
count on them. There are all kinds of 
personal qualities that a country has. 

I think when it comes to the super- 
conducting super collider, this country 
needs to have a little character and a 
little integrity. A great country does 
not begin a project of this kind and say 
to 2,000 of its most outstanding physi- 
cists, 10,000 employees, say to the State 
of Texas, say to the world: We are 
going to do this project, stake your 
lives upon it, your professional lives 
upon it; and then 10 years later change 
its mind, there being nothing which in- 
tervenes against this project. Nothing 
has intervened. They have met every 
scientific milestone. 

As the opposing scientist, Dr. Philip 
Anderson, stated, but for the inter- 
ference he has no doubt we would be 
able to do this project successfully. 

There is no reason for a change of 
mind save a change in political atti- 
tude. I believe that decision has been 
made. 

There has been a huge amount of 
sound and fury about the cost of this 
project. My friend from Arkansas uses 
various figures. He throws around $20 
billion sometimes based on what I do 
not know. There was another chart he 
had over there a moment ago which I 
think he admitted was not based on 
anything except what some chart draw- 
er had given him. It was not based on 
anything. I would like to talk about 
his chart over here at $11.6 and $13 bil- 
lion, because the Secretary of Energy 
set the cost of this project, in 1991, at 
$8.249 billion. That cost is still valid ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Energy. 

There are two caveats to what she 
has had to say. I put in here a letter 
from the Secretary of Energy dated 
September 20, 1993, which says, ‘‘In 
January 1991 the department estab- 
lished a project cost of $8.25 billion in 
‘as spent’ dollars.” That amounts to 
$7.31 billion in fiscal year 1993 dollars. 
“I am confident that the SSC can be 
built for the $8.25 billion subject to two 
qualifications.” 

She goes on to state those two quali- 
fications, which are, first, the fulfill- 
ment of the management initiatives, 
which she has identified and under- 
taken. We adopted the Brown amend- 
ment earlier here today. The Brown 
amendment says 90 days after the start 


of the fiscal year, unless she certifies. 


that she has taken that action which is 
referred to in paragraph 2, the manage- 
ment initiatives, the funding stops. 

So we not only have her assurance 
she was going to do that, we put it in 
the law now. It has been adopted as an 
amendment. Unless she does it, funding 
stops. 

The second qualification was the 
stretchout. The $8.25 billion previously 
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identified, and which she still adheres 
to, is still a valid figure. But it is based 
on the original schedule. 

If the President and the Congress in 
our collective wisdom see fit to stretch 
this out, and that is the decision to 
stretch out the project by 3 years in 
order to reduce the annual funding re- 
quirements, then that obviously is 
going to cost additional money. Indeed, 
a project can cost an infinite amount if 
carried on for an infinite number of 
years. The 3-year stretchout will cost— 
we do not know what. The Secretary of 
Energy says they are assessing that 
cost. There are some 40,000 work pack- 
ages involved. It is going to take some 
time to come up with a precise figure. 
It could be $1.5 billion additional but 
spread out over many years between 
now and the year 2003. 

That is nota cost overrun. That is a 
decision of the President and the Con- 
gress as to the speed at which we want 
to build the project and the annual 
amount we want to spend. What the 
President has decided and which we 
concur with is let us spend a little bit 
less each year and stretch the project 
out. That is not a cost overrun. 

There have also been identified po- 
tentials, which are referred to in para- 
graph two of the Secretary's testi- 
mony, of potential cost overruns. The 
Secretary has testified before our com- 
mittee. The amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado locks in her testimony 
to the effect of the management initia- 
tives she is confident will avoid those 
potential cost overruns. These are not 
what the Senator calls expected cost 
overruns. These are potential. Any big 
project which builds a brand new thing 
is subject to a potential cost overrun. 
But the testimony before our commit- 
tee from not only the Secretary of En- 
ergy, from the managers of the project, 
from other Nobel laureates who built 
like projects, was that they are con- 
fident these potential cost overruns 
can be avoided. 

When you pick a figure of $11.6 bil- 
lion it is an absolute worst case spend- 
ing profile which, all of which, the $1.5, 
can be avoided. 

Now, there is another $500,000 in 
there for experiments on other ma- 
chines before this ever opens that are 
not part of the construction costs of 
SSC, never have been, never will be and 
that should be taken out. 

So, Mr. President, the $8.25 billion, 
according to the Secretary of Energy, 
is a valid cost and is valid today, was 
valid as of September 20, 1993, subject 
to the stretchout and subject to her 
doing the management initiatives 
which she is now required under the 
Brown amendment to do. 

Can we be absolutely certain that 
this $8.25 billion, subject to stretchout, 
will not be exceeded by one red, copper 
cent? Of course not. But I believe, Mr. 
President, that the record on this 


_project and the record on other like 


projects support this. 
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We are told by the opponents that, 
“Oh, we have the GAO report that pre- 
dicts, in effect, cost overruns.” I have 
read that GAO report and have had tes- 
timony about that GAO report. Indeed, 
we put it in the RECORD. They have 
come up with some good work in it. 

The problem with the GAO report is 
that the projections of costs were based 
upon data secured prior to August 1992 
when the construction part of this 
project was in its very embryonic 
stage. Their methodology, which I 
guess is appropriate methodology—I 
am not an accountant—was to take 
those few contracts which had been 
begun, compare them to a baseline 
cost, and to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the baseline cost, to then ex- 
trapolate that figure and project it out 
of all future contracts to be let. 

In the case of the construction con- 
tract, they projected a $43 million cost 
overrun, and based upon that small 
amount which had been let at that 
time, projected that that trend over 
the whole contract would cause a $630 
million cost overrun. 

The trouble with that—there is no 
trouble with that. It was, I guess, valid 
to the best of their knowledge back in 
August of 1992. We now have virtually 
all of those or the big majority of that 
construction contract under contract. 
When you take all of that now and plug 
it into the same formula, the same 
methodology, it shows not a $630 mil- 
lion cost overrun but a $40 million cost 
underrun. 

Mr. President, it is not that the GAO 
report was wrong that they misadded 
the figures, but that they were dealing 
with the information such as it was 
prior to August 1992. 

At that time, we did not have—we 
now have most of the tunnel under con- 
tract, as you can see here. The red is 
that which is complete and the yellow 
is that which is contracted for. Only a 
small amount is not contracted for, 
and we now know what the cost will be 
on that. The baseline cost estimate on 
the contracts made to date were $239 
million, and the total cost of the ac- 
tual tunnel contracts to date are $165 
million, or $74 million total savings in 
tunneling costs to date. In other words, 
now that we know this information, 
now that it is under contract, now that 
it is a contractual right of the United 
States, we are saving $74 million on the 
roughly three-quarters, a little more 
than three-quarters, of the tunneling, 
54 miles of tunneling that is complete. 

Mr. President, I repeat, the point is 
not that this project, as any other big 
science project, is free of all risk what- 
soever. But the United States can pru- 
dently go into this project confident 
that, as the Secretary of Energy has 
said, the initial project cost was cor- 
rect. 

What of the figures that Senator 
BUMPERS had over there where he says 
back in X years prior to 1990—I forget 
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what years—that costs have increased 
since then? There has been one real set 
of cost increases which are not cost 
overruns but were redesign costs. 
There was a preliminary design and a 
preliminary estimate in the cost of this 
project. 

The scientists, after the preliminary 
design, made some changes in design, 
what we call the aperture of the mag- 
net which, in effect, focuses or provides 
what is called the luminosity of the 
proton screen. That change, together 
with some changes in the injectors— 
those are, in effect, the accelerators 
that put the initial beam of protons 
into the ring, plus some reestimates of 
inflation costs, that collection of cost 
increases was $1.7 billion. Not cost 
overruns. 

Before we ever began construction of 
this project, that amount of cost was 
added to the project. Not mismanage- 
ment. It was redesign of the magnets, 
right out there in front of everybody, 
and that was the figure that gave us 
the $8.25 billion in as-spent costs which 
amounts to $7.31 billion in today’s cost. 

Mr. President, this is not, in spite of 
the efforts of some to portray it as a 
project beset with cost overruns. Not 
so. There has been no cost overrun on 
this project. Before the project was 
begun, there was a redesign which 
caused some additional escalation in 
the projected cost prior to the time we 
began it. 

Since that time, Mr. President, there 
have been various adjustments, some 
below where we saved money, some 
above. But to suffice it to say that the 
Secretary of Energy, Dr. Steve 
Weinberg, who testified about this 
project, the project director, Dr. Roy 
Schwitters, and all others have testi- 
fied that this project is on budget and 
on time. The Secretary of Energy has 
stated she is in the process of adopting 
management initiatives which will re- 
duce the potential for any cost over- 
runs in the future. 

Let me just state that any project of 
this kind involves some risk of cost 
overruns. It simply does. That is why 
inside of this $8.25 billion projected 
cost there is about $1 billion in contin- 
gency funds. Only some 7 percent, if I 
recall correctly, has been spent. So 
that 93 percent of roughly $1 billion in 
contingency funds is there to cover any 
upward adjustments in costs. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
to also consider what happens if we 
cancel the project. The Department of 
Energy has estimated the termination 
cost of this project at $1.96 billion. So 
if you terminate this project, in addi- 
tion to losing the science, losing what 
you have invested, then count on at 
least another $1.96 billion in termi- 
nation costs that you are going to have 
to come up with, and that does not in- 
clude what Texas would ask to be paid. 
I do not know whether we pay Texas 
back if we terminated this project or 
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not, but I can tell you they would cer- 
tainly have a heck of a good case in 
asking for that. 

Let me say a word about the science 
of this project. It is awfully difficult to 
talk about the science because it is in 
this esoteric area that is hard for peo- 
ple to understand. We have talked here 
about the Higgs Boson. Just the very 
words, “the Higgs Boson’’—people do 
not have any idea what a boson is or 
what the Higgs Boson is or, indeed, it 
is not a certainty of whether it exists 
or not. 

What we do know is this: That there 
is a mechanism for what we call mass. 
Why does this pen have mass or weight, 
as we call it in common parlance? 

Why does it? Why does the Sun at- 
tract the Earth and the Earth attract 
the Moon and all the planets in the 
cosmos attract one another? It is be- 
cause of mass and gravity which in 
turn we believe is transmitted by what 
we call a graviton, which is a particle 
and also acts as a wave sometimes. 

How does that work? Well, we believe 
that the Higgs Boson, again a particle 
and sometimes a wave—and do not ask 
me to explain how something can si- 
multaneously act as a particle and a 
wave. Light does it. All matter does 
that. We do not know why or how ex- 
cept we have been able experimentally 
to demonstrate it. 

But this Higgs Boson we think is the 
measure by which in effect the uni- 
verse is tied together, by which gravity 
works, by which the four fundamental 
forces of nature—the strong and weak 
nuclear force, electromagnetism, and 
gravity—are all transmitted, because 
of what we believe is the Higgs Boson. 
No one has ever discovered the Higgs 
particle. 

Quoting actually from Dr. Weinberg’s 
book “Dreams of a Final Theory,” he 
states that: 

A Higgs particle could not have been seen 
in any experiment so far if its mass were 
greater than about 50 times the proton's 
mass, which it might well be. We need to ex- 
periment to tell us whether there actually is 
a Higgs particle or perhaps several Higgs 
particles and to supply us with their masses. 

Mr. President, he goes on to say that 
while we do not know whether there is 
the Higgs particle or the Higgs field, 
with the superconducting super 
collider we will discover what the 
mechanism is by which mass and forces 
are transmitted. We will open the door 
to this empty room where the answer 
lies. The theory is that it is the Higgs 
particle, but if it is something else, 
that is knowledge which will be at 
least as valuable as the Higgs particle, 
perhaps more so, because that would 
then destroy all the theories upon 
which we operate now, because the sci- 
entific community now—most of 
them—operates on the theory that 
there is something like a Higgs par- 
ticle, the mass of which we do not now 
understand. 
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Mr. President, it is so fundamental. 
As Dr. Philip Anderson, who testified 
on behalf of Senator BUMPERS in our 
committee, said, this is fundamental 
knowledge. The way I like to explain it 
is like a tapestry. A tapestry is in- 
volved with a fundamental fabric, usu- 
ally wool, with a stitch and with that 
same wool and same stitch you can do 
incredibly complex, difficult, amazing 
tapestries that can paint any picture 
you want. 

We believe, Mr. President, that mat- 
ter and energy are composed of fun- 
damental particles called quarks and 
leptons and those in turn are held to- 
gether in what we call a Higgs field or 
the Higgs Boson, and that that fun- 
damental pattern or stitch makes ev- 
erything. It makes us. It makes the 
cosmos. It makes everything. And we 
cannot know that without dealing with 
these energies that the super- 
conducting super collider requires. It is 
fundamental, Mr. President. 

We know that 90 percent of the cos- 
mos is what we call dark matter. We do 
not know what it is. We can dem- 
onstrate mathematically and by our 
observations that 90 percent of the cos- 
mos, of what is in the Milky Way, what 
is in the other galaxies, is dark matter. 
We do not know what it is. It does not 
emit radioactivity. It does not emit 
protons or light. It is just there to be 
demonstrated mathematically. 

We will understand—at least we theo- 
rize—what that dark matter is made 
of. Perhaps some super symmetric par- 
ticle that we do not yet understand the 
nature of, which in turn will give us 
answers about the cosmos. Cosmol- 
ogists tell me it will tell us whether 
the cosmos will continue to expand, 
and it is expanding now, Mr. Presi- 
dent—everyone agrees on that—or 
whether it will then turn around and 
begin to collapse upon itself; indeed, 
beyond the lifetime of any of us here. 
Not to worry. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it is fun- 
damental knowledge. I mean we are 
sending up a space station. We are 
sending up the Hubble telescope be- 
cause we want to know. 

Mr. President, a great scholar, Paul 
Freund, stated that the thing that 
unites us as a civilized society is the 
three most profound questions of the 
universe: Whither and why and whence. 
Where do we come from? Why are we 
here? And where are we going? 

Mr. President, these questions lie 
astride the common boundary between 
theology and science, and I do not in- 
tend to get into the theological ques- 
tions posed by that, although it is very 
interesting to deal with some of these 
Nobel laureates when they talk about 
what it means one for the other. Suf- 
fice it to say that many scientists see 
in the patterns, the complexities, the 
symmetries, and yet the simplicity of 
matter and quarks and leptons and the 
way they are put together, the hand of 
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God. And to the extent that I am given 
a peek at what they have to say, I 
agree with that. 

What we do know, Mr. President, is 
that those three fundamental ques- 
tions, whither and why and whence—at 
least the whither, or certainly the how, 
how was it done, how are we put to- 
gether, what are we made of, where is 
the universe going, how are these 
forces transmitted. And I might add 
also we will be able to understand what 
one force and what particle, in terms of 
another—we will be able to translate 
electromagnetism into gravity by 
mathematical formula just as we 
translate kilometers into miles today 
by mathematical formula. We will be 
able to understand quarks and leptons 
and gravitons and all the rest mathe- 
matically. As we can do now at the 
atomic level, we will be able to do that 
at the subatomic level and at the cos- 
mos level. 

Mr. President, that is fundamental. 
It is fundamental. And this is not a 
new endeavor. We did not begin this 
search for that knowledge with the 
SSC. We have been doing this for 
many, many years. 

Ido not know whether my colleagues 
are able to see this through the tele- 
vision, but we go back here to about 
the year 1900 with the first of these 
atomic accelerators—they used to call 
them atom smashers—the cathode ray 
tube, and we have increased the size 
and the energies of them as we have 
gone along, each time looking for fun- 
damental knowledge, each time not 
looking for an x-ray tube, but that is 
what we found with the cathode ray 
tube. We discovered electrons, and 
from it has come TV and computer 
monitors and the basis for all elec- 
tronics. 

We did not know what we Were going 
to find. I say “we” did not. Whoever 
the scientist was. I do not remember 
whether it was Faraday, or whoever it 
was, who discovered that. 

Electrostatic generators were sort of 
next. Out of that, out of that search for 
fundamental knowledge came semi- 
conductor manufacturing, used in all 
modern computers and electronics. 
Then we went to cyclotrons. 

The first cyclotrons, Mr. President, 
were small enough to put in the hand. 
But they developed proton beam ther- 
apy to treat cancer. And, by the way, 
we have proton beam therapy which 
will come from the superconducting 
super collider because one of the beam 
lines will be for medical treatment. To 
be sure, it is an ancillary purpose, but 
it is nevertheless a purpose. And I 
would like to, sometime when we have 
time, go into what that proton beam 
therapy is, because it is fascinating the 
way they can shoot a beam of protons 
inside the body and in effect destroy 
the cancerous cell without destroying 
the tissue around it and rid the body of 
that cancer. We have been doing it for 
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some years, and we will be doing it at 
the SSC. 

But we went from cyclotrons to elec- 
tron accelerators at Stanford [SLAC] 
and Cornell. We had radar technology, 
x-ray exploration of viruses and pro- 
teins, x-ray treatment of cancer, the 
microchips, industrial nondestructive 
testing, and sterilization of medical 
equipment. 

Then we got to the proton accelera- 
tors, which this is, at Lawrence Berke- 
ley Lab and Brookhaven, at FermiLab 
in Chicago. We have all of the super- 
conducting technologies, enhanced pro- 
ton and neutron beam therapy, MRI, 
advancements. 

Mr. President, we do not know what 
the SSC is going to bring us. Dr. Jerry 
Friedman stated that, in his view, the 
SSC could and probably will produce 
breakthroughs of profound importance 
to humanity. We do not know what it 
will be. But we know that it has to 
have enhanced superconducting tech- 
nology because that is required in the 
superconducting super collider. There 
will be a million events a second de- 
tected by these detectors, and the 
supercomputers have to differentiate 
between that which is interesting and 
that which is not. We know that is 
coming. There have already been 
breakthroughs at FermiLab—ultra fast 


electronics and superconducting 
magnets. 
(Mr. WELLSTONE assumed the 
chair.) 


Mr, JOHNSTON, Mr. President, the 
technologies that we have already de- 
veloped in the manufacturing process 
is absolutely amazing. What they are 
able to do is start out with a niobium 
titanium wire. This is just a cross sec- 
tion of a wire. That is about 2 inches 
across. Picture, if you will, a long wire 
that is coated on the outside, I think it 
is, by niobium, and on the inside by ti- 
tanium, or visa versa. They are able 
somehow to squeeze this wire down 
until it is less than a human hair—less 
than a human hair. And it does not 
have a sausage effect. It is squeezed 
down in long strands like that. That, in 
turn—my colleagues probably cannot 
see this, but each one of these little 
hairs is then woven together and put 
into a small wire. These wires, in turn, 
are woven together and put into a big- 
ger wire like a battery cable. And 
these, in turn, are wrapped around and 
around these superconducting magnets 
so that this wire this size will carry 
tens of thousands of times the amount 
of current that your battery cable will 
carry. That is vital, that is essential, is 
basic to a superconducting magnet be- 
cause when a superconducting magnet 
is used, it depends upon the amount of 
current that is in it in order to work. 

Does that matter? Mr. President, 
superconducting magnets are used in 
everything from magnetic resonance 
imaging to magnetic energy storage— 
we are working on that—to maglev 
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trains, to a whole host of applications 
to which this has already paid off in 
terms of manufacturing breakthrough. 
I do not know what comes next, Mr. 
President. But it is clear that a sci- 
entific enterprise of this size and com- 
plexity with as much talent as we have 
put together will have fundamental 
breakthroughs. 

Mr. President, I want to close this 
part of the argument simply by saying 
that this Nation, which has been the 
leader of the world in science, the un- 
disputed leader in the world in high en- 
ergy physics, the undisputed leader of 
the world in virtually all forms of 
physics cannot afford now to abandon 
this project. 

Yes, Mr. President, we are concerned 
about taxes. We are concerned about 
the deficit. We are concerned about the 
economy. Of course, we are. We are not 
in exactly desperate straits. If you look 
at the economic figures, the economic 
size of the economy now is larger than 
it has ever been. The growth rate is not 
what we would like, but we are grow- 
ing. The figures just came out today, 
1.9 percent on an annual basis for the 
last quarter; not nearly the robust 
growth we would like, but hardly des- 
perate straits for a country. 

Mr. President, I tell you to the ex- 
tent the country is in desperate straits, 
to the extent that we have economic 
troubles, the last thing we ought to 
abandon is science. 

Mr. President, if this country is 
going to make it in the next century, 
indeed in this decade, it is not going to 
be because our workers are willing to 
work for less wages than they are in 
Mexico or in Vietnam or in China with 
1.2 billion people. That is not why we 
are going to make it, Mr. President. We 
are going to make it and continue to be 
great based upon the quality of our 
technology and the excellence of our 
science. That is going to be the story of 
this country. And if we are wise enough 
and careful stewards enough to be able 
to resist that momentary political 
thrill of being able to say, “Well, I cut 
43/1000 of 1 percent of the budget” 
—which is what this represents—be- 
cause of trying to make that symbol, if 
we are going to set in a chain reaction 
to start tearing apart our scientific 
community, Mr. President, I say shame 
on us. Historians will write about this 
decade, and it is not too much to say 
that if we take apart this science, this 
big science, we are taking apart the fu- 
ture of all big science. 

How could we ever get into another 
big project if this successful project, 
which has met every single scientific 
milestone, which even the critics say is 
good science, even the expert called by 
Senator BUMPERS in opposition says it 
is fundamental, it is interesting, it is 
important, even the critics say that; if 
we take apart this project, $2 billion 
and 10 years into the project, which has 
met every scientific milestone, how 
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can we ever do anything else? How can 
we ever go into nuclear fusion? How 
can we ever go into—I will not name 
all of the projects. I could because 
many of them come in front of our 
committee. But we just cannot. We 
have to see this through as a great 
country, Mr. President. We have to 
keep leadership in science. We have to 
do it even though we have to resist the 
momentary desire to cut 43/1000 of 1 
percent of the budget—43/1000 of 1 per- 
cent of the budget. You stop this 
project and 22 others like it, and you 
cut 1 percent off the budget of the 
United States. It might give you a tem- 
porary 1-day article in the newspapers, 
some of which will approve, many oth- 
ers of which will strongly disapprove. 
But whatever good it does you, it isa 
l-day article. But the harm you have 
done to science, the harm you have 
done to technology, the harm you have 
done to the future of this country will 
be permanent, enduring, and per- 
nicious. 

Mr. President, I submit we cannot af- 
ford to do that. We have to see this 
project, 10 years in the making, $2 bil- 
lion invested, 10,000 employees, 2,000 
scientists, all investing their lives on 
this project, every scientific milestone 
having been met, we cannot afford to 
turn our back on this project at this 
time. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I thank 
our dear colleague. Few here would be 
brave enough to try to go through and 
talk about the science embodied in this 
project. And I am not going to be 
equally brave. 

I want to talk about America and 
what we have gotten out of science, 
and I want to talk about how the deci- 
sion was made to move ahead with this 
project by Ronald Reagan. I want to 
talk about how we chose the site. I 
want to talk about the investment we 
have made. I want to talk about the 
deficit, and about how this amendment 
has nothing to do with the deficit and 
will not reduce the deficit, because it 
does not cut spending. 

I will try to do all that in such a way 
as to deviate from my background as a 
school teacher, and be brief so that 
others can speak. 

Let me begin by talking about why 
science is important. It seems to me 
that there are two things that have 
been critical to the growth and pros- 
perity of America and to the riches and 
happiness of our people. One has been 
that we have been able to create an 
economic system that has allowed ordi- 
nary people like us to have more oppor- 
tunity and more freedom than any 
other people who ever lived in history. 
And with that opportunity and with 
that freedom, ordinary people like us 
have been able to do extraordinary 
things. 

I am fearful every day that we do 
things in Congress that lessen the de- 
gree of freedom that people have, that 
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reduce the opportunity for ordinary 
people to have extraordinary opportu- 
nities. I worry about that when we ex- 
pand regulations, when we raise taxes, 
when we crush incentives. But that 
system, the American free enterprise 
system, where people have an oppor- 
tunity to use their God-given talents, 
that system that draws the best from 
each of us, is part of America’s secret. 

But I think another part of Ameri- 
ca’s secret is science. No nation in his- 
tory has ever benefited as much from 
science and technology as the United 
States of America. We have led the 
world in science for almost all of this 
century. Certainly, in the area we are 
talking about here, high energy phys- 
ics, we have dominated the world in 
the 20th century. 

One of the things that I think is too 
bad about this debate is that when peo- 
ple write about high-energy physics in 
the newspaper, they talk about the 
birth of the universe and the cosmos, 
things that people basically may not 
know much about and, quite frankly, 
may not care anything about. 

Let me say something about high en- 
ergy physics that people do care about: 
20 percent of the gross national product 
of America, 20 cents out of every $1 of 
goods and services produced in America 
today, have come from high energy re- 
search conducted in America in the 
last 75 years. Everything from comput- 
ers to television came from science 
that Americans were pioneers in. And 
because we developed that science, be- 
cause we generated it for our use and 
the world’s use, we are richer, freer, 
happier, more powerful today, and we 
exert a much greater control over our 
lives and future and the destiny of the 
world than we would exert had that 
science and technology not existed. 

Science is not like a faucet that you 
turn on and it comes streaming out. 
The problem with the debate about 
science is that you cannot guarantee 
the future, you cannot guarantee the 
results. But you can talk about the 
past. It is like a company that claims 
it can make money, claims it can be 
successful; all it can really do is show 
its record. 

Look at America’s record in science 
and technology. Look at what it has 
meant to our living standards. Look at 
what it has meant to the real wages of 
our workers. I think we have to ask 
ourselves this: Do we want to be the 
leaders of the world in science and 
technology, or do we want that mantle 
to pass to somebody else? In large part, 
that is what this debate is about. 

The reason this debate is so impor- 
tant is that if you listen to the debate 
of the critics, they say they want to 
cut this program because they want to 
do something about the deficit. But it 
is very revealing to me that 25 years 
ago, science and technology, as a per- 
centage of the budget, comprised 5.2 
cents out of every $1 spent in the Fed- 
eral budget; 25 years ago, nondefense 
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science and technology investment in 
the future, investment in future gen- 
erations, investment in new science for 
new tools, for new growth, comprised 
5.2 cents out of every $1 in the Federal 
budget. 

Today, science and technology ac- 
counts for 1.8 cents out of every $1 in 
the Federal budget. In 25 years, we 
have seen the percentage of the Federal 
budget invested in science and tech- 
nology decline by over 50 percent. But 
what has happened to spending in the 
last 25 years? It has exploded. It has ex- 
ploded because we have invested in the 
next election and not the next genera- 
tion. We have eaten our seed corn as a 
country by cutting science and cutting 
technology to invest in programs with 
big constituencies that mobilize people 
in the next election, but not programs 
that create science, technology and 
productivity for the next generation. 

So this is not a debate born today. 
For the last 25 years, this debate has 
been going on, and science and tech- 
nology have been losing. While I am on 
the subject, let me make note of the 
fact that all the Bumpers amendment 
does is cut funding for the super- 
conducting super collider. It would re- 
duce science as a percentage of the 
budget dramatically below the 1.8 per- 
cent that exists in this budget. But no- 
where in the Bumpers amendment does 
it reduce total Federal spending. 

As my colleagues are aware, and per- 
haps the people at home are aware, we 
have set out in law how much money 
we are going to spend this year in our 
budget in a bill we call ‘reconcili- 
ation.” So it is the law of the land that 
says how much money we can spend. 
Nowhere in this amendment is that 
amount of money reduced by the 
amount that the superconducting super 
collider is cut. 

So I say to my colleagues that what 
this amendment does is simply cuts the 
SSC, but leaves the money available to 
spend somewhere else. Does anyone 
here doubt that the money will be 
spent somewhere else? 

Let me say to my colleagues that if 
Senator BUMPERS offered an amend- 
ment to cut the total level of spending 
by a comparable amount, and then left 
it up to us to fight it out where those 
cuts were made, I would cosponsor that 
amendment and vote for it. 

The debate here is not about the defi- 
cit. The amendment does not affect the 
deficit. The debate here is about 
science, and it is about a choice be- 
tween investing in the next generation 
and investing in the next election. 

Where did this project come from? 
This project came from the fact that in 
the mid-1980's, the Reagan administra- 
tion decided that the time had come to 
move forward into an area of science 
that was critically important to the fu- 
ture of the country and to our competi- 
tiveness on the world market, and they 
made a decision to go forward with 
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building the SSC. Much has been made 
out of the fact that this site location is 
in Texas. But I want to remind my col- 
leagues that most States in the Union 
submitted applications to have their 
States considered. 

There was a very real concern that 
politics might play a role here. So the 
Department of Energy, during the 
Reagan administration, commissioned 
the National Academy of Science and 
the National Academy of Engineering 
to set up a procedure to look at each 
and every site and to make a decision 
based on what was good for science and 
what was good for the taxpayer. 

Based on that review by the National 
Academy of Science and the National 
Academy of Engineering, a site in Ellis 
County, TX, was chosen, and it was 
chosen for two reasons. 

First, it was chosen because the area 
has a rock formation called Austin 
chalk, It is a rock that is very easy to 


drill in but yet it is very hard. It 


meant that the construction costs and 
the stability of the collider once it was 
built would be superior to that of any 
other site looked at in the country. 

Second, and I think of equal impor- 
tance, while a lot of other States 
talked about helping build the project, 
Texas did something that no other 
State in the Union did. Texas actually 
put $1 billion on the table and said, “If 
you choose the Texas site, we will pay 
for one-eighth of the project.” 

Because of a site selection by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science and the Na- 
tional Academy of Engineering and be- 
cause Texas was willing to put $1 bil- 
lion on the table, this site was located 
in Texas. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that we 
are basically down to a choice here, 
and the choice is this: This amendment 
does not change the total level of 
spending in the Federal budget. I will 
say that our colleague, Senator BUMP- 
ERS, offered an amendment to the 
space station that did make that 
change. But this amendment does not 
make that change. 

So the issue here is about priorities, 
and I would simply like my colleagues 
to look at this priority and basically 
answer the following question: Does it 
make sense to kill the Nation's pre- 
mier science project when we have al- 
ready invested $2 billion in that 
project, when we have already paid for 
a quarter of the project, when a State 
has put up one-eighth of the money, 
and clearly the Federal taxpayer is 
going to be asked to compensate the 
State if we kill the project? Is it worth 
it to kill that project now that we have 
made this investment rather than com- 
pleting the project and reaping the 
science and the technology and the 
benefits that will flow from it? 

It seems to me that that is the ques- 
tion. It is a question of whether or not 
in a $1.5 trillion budget that we can af- 
ford to spend 1.8 percent on science and 
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technology, remembering that 25 years 
ago we were spending 5.2 percent. 

Finally, I cannot let the point pass, 
and I do not like to do it, but I think 
it is important to note that all spend- 
ing and all spending cuts are priorities. 
Our last vote that we took yesterday 
was a vote about freezing funding for 
public television. I remind my col- 
leagues that when we started public 
broadcasting there were 3 commercial 
networks. Today most Americans 
through cable have access to at least 50 
channels. An amendment was made 
yesterday that said do not cut funding 
for public television. Let us just freeze 
the level of funding where we spend the 
same amount we spent last year plus 
inflation. That was the McCain amend- 
ment. 

Yet those who are standing up today 
saying, “Here is your chance to cut 
deficits. Here is your chance to do 
something about the deficit.” When the 
roll was called yesterday on the 
McCain amendment these are the same 
people who said, ‘‘No, I cannot freeze 
spending for public television, but 
today I can eliminate the world’s pre- 
mier science project.” 

Again, I remind my colleagues that 
we had in committee and on the floor 
79 amendments to cut Federal spend- 
ing, to mandate that these total 
amounts we spend be reduced and that 
we have to make hard choices. I voted 
for 79 of them. 

Yet we are hearing, Let us kill this 
science project, when we could not 
freeze spending on public television 
yesterday. 

We have already cut funding for 
science by over one-half in the last 25 
years. We have already invested $2 bil- 
lion in this project. I believe that 
America will be richer and freer and 
happier if we finish this project, if we 
reap the benefits in science and tech- 
nology that come from this project. I 
believe that we will be more competi- 
tive and our children will have better 
jobs, that we will have a higher stand- 
ard of living and that in science and 
productivity we will be better off. 

So I urge my colleagues to stay with 
the project that we have been working 
on now. This is our 10th year. We have 
invested $2 billion in it. We have prov- 
en that the science works. It is hard to 
build a big project, but we have proven 
that the science of the magnets work; 
the project is well underway. You saw 
the chart that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana showed you where we have dug 
the tunnels; we built the magnets. 

We are on the verge of completing a 
project that is vitally important to the 
future. Let us not kill off this project 
today so that the funds that we were 
investing in the next generation can be 
diverted to a social program that will 
yield returns in the next election but 
will not fundamentally change our 
country. 
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That is what this debate is about, 
and I thank my colleagues for their 
time listening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas to eliminate fur- 
ther funding for the superconducting 
super collider. 

Mr. President, it was less than 2 
weeks ago that my distinguished col- 
league from Louisiana, the Senate’s 
leading expert on energy policy, one of 
our ablest legislators, Senator JOHN- 
STON, made a thoroughly insightful 
speech in support of our successful at- 
tempt to reduce funding for the SDI 
program for $400 million. It is a battle 
that we fought together for many 
years. It is always reassuring to have 
his quick mind on my side in these de- 
bates. 

But on the issue of the super collider 
I have to say that I must respectfully 
disagree with the sentiments of my 
friend, the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. President, reasons abound for not 
building the super collider, and I sub- 
mit that the most compelling is that 
we simply cannot afford it. The de- 
mand for deficit reduction that has 
gripped this body since 1990 has meant 
that there has been only enough discre- 
tionary money to pay for existing pro- 
grams and little else. No new initia- 
tives; no new starts. And the belt will 
only get tighter. 

A short time ago, a new Senator 
came into the body, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, and in her maiden speech 
here on the floor of the U.S. Senate she 
brought her colleagues a message, a 
message that emanated from her elec- 
tion in the State of Texas. And this is 
what she said on June 23, 1993: 

This time the American people are giving 
us a message. I bring that message from 
Texas and from all America. Cut spending 
first. 

Mr. President, we have an oppor- 
tunity here before us today to once 
again substantially cut spending and to 
substantially reduce the Federal defi- 
cit. 

I heard from the other side of the 
aisle only a moment ago the rather 
lame statement that, ‘“‘Well, it does not 
do any good to reduce funding for the 
super collider because, by doing that, 
you are not really cutting spending. 
The money is still going to be there 
and can be used for other things.” 

That same argument was used, Mr. 
President, when we were debating sav- 
ing some more than $100 billion over 
the lifetime of the space station. We 
listened to that argument and Senator 
BUMPERS and I amended our initiative 
to cut the space station to state spe- 
cifically that the reductions in spend- 
ing that would evolve from eliminating 
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the space station would go directly to 
deficit reduction, and could not be 
spent for anything else. We reduced the 
caps in our amendment on discre- 
tionary spending to ensure that that 
would happen. 

Now the same voices that we hear 
today complaining that this does not 
reduce overall spending were the same 
voices that we heard from then—yet, 
none of these Senators voted for our 
amendment which would have lowered 
the caps and directed that all of the 
savings from the space station go to 
deficit reduction. 

These Senators rejected the oppor- 
tunity to reduce the deficit by some $9 
billion over the next few years. A com- 
plete turnaround, Mr. President. 

It reminds me of an admonition a 
professor gave me in law school years 
and years ago. He said, “Young men 
and women, the dinosaur is extinct be- 
cause it could not turn around fast 
enough.” 

Well, that is not going to happen, ob- 
viously, for some of our friends who are 
saying now we cannot support this 
amendment to cut the super collider 
because it does not go directly to defi- 
cit reduction; the same ones who were 
saying, we could not support the 
amendment to eliminate funds for the 
space station because it does not go di- 
rectly to reducing the deficit and then 
still opposed the amendment when we 
ensured that all the savings would go 
to deficit reduction. 

So, Mr. President, I just must say to 
my colleagues here today that these 
statements, ‘‘Well, if this went to defi- 
cit reduction, I would be the first to 
support it; I would be a cosponsor,” are 
hollow statements, indeed. 

My colleagues know that the deficit 
reduction bill that we passed not even 
2 months ago will cut the $538 billion in 
domestic discretionary spending avail- 
able this year by 12.5 percent by 1998. 
And Iam not talking about a reduction 
of 12.5 percent from an escalating base- 
line. Iam saying that spending is going 
to be flat at $538 billion from now until 
1998 and there is going to be a real re- 
duction of 12.5 percent during that pe- 
riod of time in the purchasing power of 
those domestic discretionary dollars. 

As our purchasing power is going 
down by 12.5 percent, President Clin- 
ton's vision for change has laid out, I 
think quite correctly, an ambitious 
plan to remake Government—to re- 
make Government from the national 
service to welfare reform, all worthy 
pursuits, even with our very limited re- 
sources. But to make way for the effort 
to reinvent Government, to make way 
for programs like national service to 
give young people a chance, to make 
way for welfare reform to get people off 
the welfare roles, we are simply going 
to have to do away with some very ex- 
pensive and imprudent projects, such 
as the superconducting super collider. 
It is simply going to have to go. 
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Mr. President, supporters of the 
superconducting super collider say 
that, even in these tight budget times, 
we simply cannot cut off our noses to 
spite our faces. We have to make in- 
vestments that will pay off in terms of 
scientific and economic advances down 
the road, say the supporters of the 
superconducting super collider. 

These same individuals, many of 
them, a few months ago, when Presi- 
dent Clinton was talking about invest- 
ments in his stimulus package, were 
decrying investments as just another 
name for spending. How well I remem- 
ber those denunciations of President 
Clinton's investment program as sim- 
ply being just another name for spend- 
ing. Somehow, they do not make the 
parallel here, that investments in the 
superconducting super collider might 
be just another name for spending. 

But let us say it will pay off in terms 
of scientific economic advances down 
the road. I doubt that very seriously, 
and the most responsible and the larg- 
est body of scientific doctrine would 
agree with that. The collider has flaws 
that disqualify it for a share of the 
funding that we devote to science. 

We have heard the problem of the es- 
calating costs discussed here earlier 
today, from $5 billion, originally in 
1988, to $13 billion today. 

I must say to my colleagues, as 
chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, I have long been concerned 
about the super collider’s history of es- 
calating cost. When it comes to the 
issue of cost, the only thing super 
about the collider is the cost itself. 

Mr. President, I was asked to write 
an editorial, which I did, which ap- 
peared yesterday in the USA Today 
newspaper. I characterized the super- 
conducting super collider as a bottom- 
less money pit, and I said we ought to 
seal it. I think that is the case, because 
I think we are simply seeing the tip of 
the iceberg here and, as this project 
continues, I guarantee that these costs 
are going to escalate and go up, up, up, 
up. 

What we see here in this project is 
the classic Washington approach to 
getting something off the ground. 
First, they come at you with a very 
lowball estimate, greatly under- 
estimating the actual costs. Then they 
try to distribute the work out around 
in certain areas, so that a number of 
Senators and Congressmen have a vest- 
ed interest in seeing the project con- 
tinue because it creates jobs in their 
States and their congressional dis- 
tricts, and they are understandably in- 
terested in seeing those jobs continue. 

Then the project gets started and 
then the costs start going through the 
roof. But then the classic answer is, 
“We have so much invested now and it 
holds so much promise for the future 
that we simply cannot turn back now.” 

How many times have I heard that in 
my 17 years here in the U.S. Senate? 
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How many projects, particularly sci- 
entific projects, have we moved on 
down the line following that flawed ra- 
tionale? 

The past cost history of the super 
collider is something that we might re- 
view just very briefly for those of my 
colleagues who did not hear the very 
excellent discussion by the Senator 
from Arkansas. This was a program 
that began under President Reagan. 
The Department of Energy promised to 
keep the total cost of the collider 
under $5 billion. 

Last year on this floor, I warned that 
if history is any judge, the latest cost 
estimate for the superconducting super 
collider, $8.3 billion, would not last for 
long. And that is true. 

I have a chart here which indicates 
much of what has already been dis- 
cussed here today. The cost from 1992, 
when I spoke on the floor, was $8.25 bil- 
lion. It is now projected to be $13.5 bil- 
lion. To start, $2 million of the cost in- 
crease is due to the costs associated 
with the President’s decision to delay 
completion of the project by 3 years. 
Why are we stretching it out? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SASSER. Because we cannot af- 
ford to fund it at its true cost. So we 
are going to stretch out the cost and 
increase the overall cost, as we stretch 
it out. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SASSER. I will be pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator has 
seen Secretary O’Leary’s letter of Sep- 
tember 20 in which she states the $8.25 
billion figure is still valid, subject to, 
one, the stretchout, and, two, the man- 
agement initiatives which she is under- 
taking now and which now the Brown 
amendment require her to do. 

The Senator is not saying there has 
been any cost overrun at this point? 

Mr. SASSER. What I am saying is 
the cost estimates are now up from the 
$8.25 billion at the end in 1992, in mid- 
1992, to $13.35 billion now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is not the De- 
partment of Energy, that is the cost es- 
timates of my colleague from Ten- 
nessee and Senator BUMPERS. 

Mr. SASSER. If the Senator will 
allow me to explain where these are 
coming from? The Senator will not 
deny there has been a $2 billion in- 
crease in the cost of the super- 
conducting super collider as a result of 
the stretchout that is occurring? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I state again, the 
Secretary stated, there will be addi- 
tional costs which have not yet been 
calculated but $2 billion is a reasonable 
figure. But that is not an overrun. 

Mr. SASSER. Let me say to my 
friend from Louisiana, it does not 
make any difference how we explain it. 
When you get to the bottom line, and 
we are talking about how much the na- 
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tional debt is going to be increased, it 
is going to be increased by the time 
this project is completed by approxi- 
mately $2 billion. That comes from the 
stretchout. 

And the stretchout comes because we 
are in such dire financial cir- 
cumstances in this country, the Fed- 
eral Treasury, that we cannot go ahead 
and complete this project in an expedi- 
tious way. We are building it on the 
long term, on the lay-away plan, I 
might say to my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I understand the 
stretchout cost. I guess the point I 
would ask my friend about is this. 
Those figures do not show either cost 
overruns or mismanagement or any 
failure in the science, but a desire to 
extend the amount of time, for $2 bil- 
lion, and the additional costs are po- 
tential costs which the Secretary has 
indicated she can avoid. 

Mr. SASSER. Well, but it also in- 
cludes $1.2 billion for expenses the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office says, and the 
DOE has acknowledged, that were 
never included in the prior cost esti- 
mates for the superconducting super 
collider. That is precisely the problem. 
The orthodox Washington approach to 
getting a project off the ground, low- 
balling the initial estimates, selling 
the public and the Congress and those 
who are involved in going forward with 
the project, and now we find there was 
a $1.2 billion accounting error in the 
original cost, according to both the 
General Accounting Office and the De- 
partment of Energy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator will 
yield, those amounts—some of those 
are operating costs. I believe $1.2 bil- 
lion was for the detectors, for which we 
expect foreign contributions. Indeed, 
those have not yet been forthcoming 
but they are foreign contributions at 
Fermilab, they are contributions at 
CERN, and for detectors that is the 
usual thing. 

But the Secretary has testified that 
we will build to cost. We will use only 
the $500 million which is budgeted for 
detectors—which is budgeted for detec- 
tors—so the additional amount, if it 
fails to come, is not a U.S. cost that is 
going to be spent. It would be a foreign 
contribution. 

In other words, if the foreign con- 
tribution comes, it will be $1.2. Other- 
wise it is $500 million. So that figure is 
not correct. 

Mr. SASSER. I disagree very strong- 
ly with my friend, the chairman. With 
regard to foreign contributions, when 
we embarked on this project we were 
supposed to receive $1.7 billion in for- 
eign contributions, including a $1 bil- 
lion contribution from the Japanese. 

The Japanese have washed their 
hands of it and are saying due to the 
demands of other scientific research in 
Japan, they cannot afford to offer any 


assistance for the superconducting ~ 


super collider. In essence, they are tell- 
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ing us, even though they spend more of 
their gross national product on re- 
search and science than we do here in 
the United States, they have other 
science in Japan that is more promis- 
ing than the superconducting super 
collider. So they do not want to be a 
partner. 

And let me just say this to my friend 
from Louisiana. With regard to foreign 
contributions, so far, it is my under- 
standing all we have gotten is some 
surplus copper wire from Albania, and 
perhaps a pledge of about $20 million 
from India. 

Given that scenario, it is clear we are 
not getting much support from other 
foreign governments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
know this is correct; the $8.25 billion 
which the Secretary of Energy says is 
still valid subject to the two qualifica- 
tions does not include any foreign con- 
tributions not yet received. The foreign 
contributions which the Senator re- 
ferred to from Japan did not include 
those detectors. The detectors were not 
included in that, They were included in 
a separate account which, indeed, was 
not part of the $8.25 billion. And if 
money is not forthcoming for the de- 
tectors, it will not be built to that 
cost. 

In other words, our cost for the de- 
tectors is $500 million, which is in- 
cluded in the $8.25 billion. That is a 
fact. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SASSER. I have the floor. I will 
be pleased to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me say to the 
Senator from Louisiana, to make sure 
we are both talking about the same 
thing, we are talking about the cost 
the Department of Energy has consist- 
ently left out. 

If I understand what the Senator 
from Louisiana is saying, the $1.2 bil- 
lion that was left out in both 1989 and 
1991 is this $1.2 billion; is that not cor- 
rect? Those are costs that are going to 
be incurred? Does the Senator not 
agree with that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Not all of those, no. 
What I am trying to tell my colleague 
is the cost of the detectors—I think the 
cost of the detectors was in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 billion. 

Mr. BUMPERS. That is right. They 
are a half billion dollars each. There 
are two of them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If foreign contribu- 
tions are not as expected, forthcoming, 
we will spend $500 million on the detec- 
tors. That has been testified to. That is 
what they call a build-to-cost theory. 

The Secretary of Energy testified to 
that before our committee. We have 
had that consistently said. 

So if they identified that as being 
left out of the baseline, in the first 
place, that is the way all these projects 
are built. There is nothing new about 
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that. There is no underestimation. 
That is the way they do it. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Assistant Secretary 
Hunter resigned because of these cost 
overruns. He said, “I do not want to be 
a part of it.” 

If I may continue— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I say to my friend, 
there has not been a single cost over- 
run. Tell me now what it is. 

Mr. SASSER. I do not want to be 
rude to my colleagues, but I want to 
reclaim my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator 
from Tennessee allow me to make a 
final point? It will take a minute. 

Mr. SASSER. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. There is a Washing- 
ton Post article dated September 6, 
1993. That is just about 22 days ago. 
Here is what happened: 

The magnitude of the collider’s design 
error infuriated department officials. Hunter 
quit as energy research director after Wat- 
kins rejected his proposal for tightening con- 
trols over URA. 


Who are the project managers— 


Hunter said he foresaw ‘“‘massive cost over- 
runs” that “I just didn’t want to be associ- 
ated with.” 

Deputy Secretary Moore proclaimed: “We 
simply can’t go back to the Congress 6 
months after promising it would be one 
amount and tell them it’s going to be some- 
thing else.” 

Yet in January 1991, convinced he had no 
other option, that is precisely what Moore 
did. He spelled out the new estimate of $8.25 
billion * * * an increase of more than $2.3 
billion over the original 1989 figure—in an 83- 
page green book complete with a glossary. 

But the new figure again omitted the $1.2 
billion for the second detector and other ex- 
penses, although Moore’s book clearly noted 
them as ‘‘related costs.” 


Then he goes on here: 


Now, just 2 years later, DOE is back to the 
drawing board again. 


Now listen to this, and I will leave 
and let Senator SASSER proceed: 
The delay— 


To the year 2002, which the President 
seeks— 

The delay will add about $2 billion in infla- 
tion, overhead and other “‘stretch-out” costs, 
according to DOE. If construction continues 
at that slower rate after 1997, “costs may in- 
crease indefinitely and the project may 
never be completed," a GAO official recently 
testified. 

Then there’s the problem of $1.5 billion in 
potential cost overruns identified in a DOE 
review committee report released last week. 
O'Leary says she hopes to avoid these new 
expenses by restricting— 

University Research Associates. As a 
matter of fact, she said she is going to 
fire them but has not done so yet. Then 
she says: 

* * * she hopes to avoid these new expenses 
by restricting URA to scientific issues and 
hiring a new prime contractor. But adding a 
contractor will cost money, too. 

How much? Senator WALLOP * * * asked— 
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He asked: Can you tell us, do you 
have an estimate? She said: 

“Yes, indeed * * * O'Leary began in a 
confident voice, “I will tell you in my view, 
it’s de minimis against the project and 
should not amount to any more than [pause] 
and I don't want to be held to this, but let 
me just try [pause] maybe [pause] I don't 
know, I don’t know, I don’t know. * * *” 

She promised to get back to him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
allow me to reply to that? 

Mr. SASSER. I will be pleased. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I was at the hearing. 
It is a very acute newspaper article. We 
get a lot of science from the newspaper. 
I know something about some of those 
things. For example, Secretary Hunter 
and his problems. I do not think it is 
necessarily appropriate at this point to 
go into the question of why Secretary 
Hunter quit. He was involved in a lot of 
things, including fusion, which is a 
very big question involved in what he 
did. 

There is no question, Mr. President, I 
say to my friend, that there are 
stretch-out costs. Nobody has denied 
that. What the Secretary did testify to 
and what is a fact is that we are going 
to build the cost as far as the protec- 
tors are concerned and build that 
which is in the baseline and not build 
that which is not in the baseline. There 
has been no cost overrun. There is a po- 
tential. That is what the baseline vali- 
dation committee recommendations 
are about. But there is a potential 
which will be avoided and must be 
avoided, according to the Brown 
amendment. There has not been a cost 
overrun, just has not been, and if there 
is, identify where it is. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I think 
this debate between the distinguished 
chairman and the able Senator from 
Arkansas illustrates what this con- 
troversy is all about. The question that 
we need to resolve here is not whether 
there are cost overruns—and I think 
there are—or whether the actual costs 
of the superconducting super collider 
have been low-balled initially—which I 
think they have—we are going to see 
this project continue to escalate in 
cost, whether it escalates as a result of 
stretchout, of mismanagement, of sci- 
entific redesign or past low-ball cost 
estimates. I think we are just seeing 
the tip of the iceberg here. 

The Department of Energy says that 
of this $13 billion figure, $1.7 billion is 
what they call “potential cost risks,” 
as cited in their August baseline re- 
port. I realize that the distinguished 
chairman and others are telling us that 
the Department of Energy hopes to 
manage away most of these potential 
cost increases. What they are saying is 
we are going to do such a good job of 
managing and run such a tight ship 
that even though there is a potential 
for $1.7 billion in increased costs, we 
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are going to see that that does not hap- 


n. 

Mr. President, I just cannot put 
much faith in the Department of Ener- 
gy’s ability to do that. The Depart- 
ment of Energy inspector general re- 
port audited $508 million in contracts 
dealing with the superconducting super 
collider between 1989 and 1992. The De- 
partment of Energy’s own inspector 
general found that 40 percent, or $216 
million of the $508 million spent rep- 
resented unnecessary or excessive 
costs. And included in that audit were 
excessive contractor and subcontractor 
charges, such as: $35,000 for a holiday 
party at a Dallas hotel; $39,000 for sub- 
contractors’ daily coffee and beverage 
service. 

I bring that up simply to say that I 
do not think a leopard can change its 
spots overnight, and I do not think the 
Department of Energy is going to be 
able to manage away this almost $2 bil- 
lion of likely cost increases. 

It is of interest to note that the De- 
partment of Energy’s own report also 
documents a $219 million increase in 
contingency expenses. Now, normally 
the purpose behind the contingency 
fund is to provide for, in advance, funds 
needed to offset unanticipated costs. It 
is not surprising to me that the super 
collider has now had a cost overrun of 
over $200 million for the contingency 
fund itself. 

We discussed earlier the lack of for- 
eign participation in this project. The 
project began with great hope and 
great optimism. The Japanese and oth- 
ers were going to be very solid partners 
in it. Everybody was going to have ac- 
cess to the operation of it. Many of our 
economic partners were going to par- 
ticipate. That simply has not hap- 
pened. As I said earlier, the Depart- 
ment of Energy expected to secure a $1 
billion pledge from Japan, but the Jap- 
anese just simply backed out entirely. 

My colleagues might recall President 
Bush’s ill-fated trip to Japan in Decem- 
ber 1991. One of the reasons for that 
trip was to bring home the bacon with 
regard to the superconducting super 
collider. Yet, all the President brought 
home was a stomach virus and some 
bad news. They were not interested in 
investing in the superconducting super 
collider. 

The fact that Japan, which spends 
more on basic scientific research rel- 
ative to their gross domestic product 
than we do here in the United States, 
will not make a contribution to the 
super collider, raises additional con- 
cerns regarding the worthiness of this 
project. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. I was going to ask 
if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. SASSER. I will yield for a ques- 
tion, yes. 
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Mrs. HUTCHISON. The Senator has 
talked about the Japanese not invest- 
ing in the super collider and other for- 
eign investors that all of us hoped 
would contribute to the super collider. 
I just wonder if the Senator has ever 
had occasion to have an individual 
come in and ask the Senator to make 
an investment and you say, ‘‘Well, you 
know, that really looks like a good 
project and I just wonder what are you 
putting up?” The individual responds, 
“Well, I want your money up front, but 
my money is going to be based on a 
year-to-year assessment of whether we 
really want to finish this project,” 
would the Senator make an investment 
with that individual? 

Mr. SASSER. Frankly, to answer the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, it 
appears to me the Japanese looked at 
this project, looked at it long and hard 
and decided they do not want any part 
of it, and even went to the point of tell- 
ing the President of the United States, 
when he went to Japan to try to en- 
force what we thought was a commit- 
ment, they stated that they were not 
interested. 

So I believe the decision was made on 
the part of the Japanese on the basis of 
whether or not they viewed this as a 
cost-efficient expenditure of their re- 
search dollar. And apparently they an- 
swered in the negative. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Will the Senator 
continue to yield? 

Mr. SASSER. I am pleased to yield. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. I would just like 
to ask the Senator if he would not have 
a hesitancy to look at a project seri- 
ously if it did not have the commit- 
ment of the person asking for the 
money. And I submit that if Congress 
would show that we are willing to 
make a commitment and keep it, then 
maybe our foreign investors would 
come through because they do not 
challenge the scientific merit of the 
super collider. 

Everybody that has testified, with a 
few exceptions, has said it really is a 
worthy project. And I think we all 
want foreign investment. But I do 
think we are going to have to act like 
responsible partners in order to pro- 
cure that investment. 

Mr. SASSER. In response to the Sen- 
ator’s question, I simply say that I 
know of no more ironclad commitment 
the United States can make than the 
statement by the President of the 
United States that we intend to build 
the superconducting super collider, and 
to journey to Japan personally to dis- 
cuss it with the Prime Minister of 
Japan to try to enforce the commit- 
ment that we thought the Japanese 
had made. 

It is virtually unprecedented, cer- 
tainly unprecedented in modern times, 
for a President of the United States to 
go to another country, to Japan par- 
ticularly, hat in hand and seek to en- 
force what we thought was a commit- 
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ment from the Japanese and being told 
“No soap.” In essence, that is what has 
happened. The Japanese just do not 
feel, obviously, that this is a cost-effi- 
cient expenditure of their dollars for 
scientific research. Many acclaimed 
scientists have raised concern about 
the super collider on this very point. 

Now, I am not saying that there is 
not any merit at all to the super- 
conducting super collider. If our Treas- 
ury was full, if this country was enjoy- 
ing good fiscal health, then I would say 
full speed ahead with the superconduct- 
ing super collider. 

But the problem is that this Govern- 
ment is fresh out of cash and we have 
increased our national debt by some 300 
percent over the past 12 years. We have 
to be very careful where we put our 
very limited dollars for scientific re- 
search. 

Here is what Prof. Philip Anderson, a 
Nobel laureate at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has said: 

Are there worthwhile research institutions 
and projects which are being neglected or 
starved for money while the super collider is 
relatively liberally funded? Yes, there are 
very many. Is the superconducting super 
collider so urgent that we have to go ahead 
with it at any cost? Obviously not. 

Supporters of the super collider 
claim that by eliminating it the United 
States is going to surrender its leader- 
ship role in science research to Japan 
and Europe. Yet, the exact opposite I 
would submit is true. Allowing this 
very expensive and very exotic sci- 
entific project, the super collider, to 
suck up billions and billions of re- 
search dollars that might have other- 
wise gone to countless smaller scale 
projects I believe may be the greatest 
threat to our leadership role in basic 
scientific research. 

As I said earlier, I do not dispute the 
assertion that the super collider might 
lead to some fascinating discovery 
about the origin of the universe as 
stated here by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, for whom I have 
the highest regard and respect. I will 
say that the chairman of the Energy 
Committee has a far better knowledge 
than I of this whole subject. As I said 
earlier, it is an endeavor that I would 
consider supporting if our budget was 
not under such duress. 

But I think we need to face some 
facts. Many supporters of the super 
collider have attempted to portray it 
as a vital technological undertaking 
that is going to yield tremendous tan- 
gible benefits to mankind. 

I must say to you that I believe that 
assertion is open to considerable doubt. 
Even Dr. Leon Lederman, the distin- 
guished Nobel laureate, and himself a 
leading supporter of the supercon- 
ducting super collider, has stated: 

Spinoffs would be a crazy reason for build- 
ing the superconducting super collider. We 
do not build it for the spinoffs. 


So says Dr. Lederman. 
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Now, I am confident that we can im- 
prove this Nation’s technological base 
in computing, in medicine, in transpor- 
tation, and in energy to a much greater 
extent by shifting the country’s sci- 
entific focus away from this gold-plat- 
ed atom smasher. 

Mr. President, granted even if that 
statement of my friend from Louisiana 
was true and the super collider still 
cost $8.3 billion, which I submit is way 
off the mark now, and even if the De- 
partment of Energy was successful in 
obtaining $1.7 billion in foreign con- 
tributions, which we know it will not 
be, even if the super collider was not 
draining funds away from important 
scientific research, which I frankly be- 
lieve it is, and even if the super- 
conducting super collider had the po- 
tential to yield significant economic 
and technological benefits, which I 
frankly believe will be minimal, we 
simply, in the final analysis, cannot af- 
ford to continue funding the supercon- 
ducting super collider. 

So for those reasons, Mr. President, I 
want to support the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of the amendment. The meter is 
running on the national debt every 
day. The meter is running on the super 
collider. We cannot pull the plug on the 
debt but we can pull it on the super 
collider. I urge my colleagues to do 
that. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Arkansas is 
ready for a time agreement at this 
point? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, it is 10 
after 6. I tell you what. What do you 
think about hour and a half, 45 minutes 
to the side? How does that sound? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That would give us 
a vote at 7:40. I think that is good. 

Mr. President, with Senator HAT- 
FIELD’s concurrence, and if the floor 
staff tells me it is suitable, which I be- 
lieve it is, I think they would want to 
move to a vote. 

I will be prepared to propound a 
unanimous consent, to provide for an 
hour and a half equally divided which 
would give us a vote at quarter to 8 on 
or in relation to, and I would move to 
table at that point. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not want to 
enter into a time agreement if there is 
a motion to table the amendment. The 
Senator can do that any time he wants. 
I hope the Senator will not move to 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will move to table. 
Iam sorry. That is nothing unusual. If 
the Senator cannot give a time agree- 
ment—I do not want to precipitantly 
ask to table before the Senator tells 
me he is ready. I am prepared to stay 
here as long as necessary or vote to- 
morrow, whatever. I am trying to work 
it for other Senators so they can plan 
their evenings. But I would want to 
table, which I submit is not unusual. 
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Mr. BUMPERS. Let us go a little 
while longer. I was hoping the Senator 
would not insist on tabling the amend- 
ment. 

Let me check with my people. The 
Senator from Texas is the next speak- 
er. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. How long does the 
Senator from Texas wish? 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. About 20 minutes. 
If there is an agreement, I will be 
happy to shorten my statement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WOFFORD). The Senator from Texas. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, on 
the floor of the Senate a few weeks ago 
we saw some pretty outrageous art, 
some of it pornographic. The issue then 
was Federal funding of the artists. But 
I thought to myself, it is really more 
than that. The issue is, what are we 
leaving as the symbol of America dur- 
ing the times in which we are living? 
What will our era contribute to the 
world that will depict our lives and our 
values? We can debate what our art 
legacy will be for a long time. 

Mr. President, today we will deter- 
mine what our legacy will be in science 
and technology. I hope we decide to 
leave as our legacy the most important 
scientific project of our decade—the 
superconducting super collider. It 
promises to resolve the profound mys- 
teries of what the world is made of and 
how it is put together. Discovering 
these answers will be one of the crown- 
ing achievements of our civilization. 

In their letter to me three young stu- 
dents in Mrs. Fender’s class in Red Oak 
High School, Jordan Jolly, Laura 
Lassiter and Oralia Diaz put it in per- 
spective: 

In the times of Isaac Newton, modern tech- 
nology was unimaginable. Things as common 
as a toaster or a walkman radio would have 
sent him screaming into the night. Things to 
be in the 23rd century will leave us spell- 
bound and awed. The SSC could be the step- 
ping stone for the future way of life. 

When Faraday did his crucial experi- 
ments in electricity and magnetism in 
the early 1800's these phenomena were 
considered laboratory curiosities. But 
his work led to the development of mo- 
tors, generators, electric lighting, 
radio, television, and many other de- 
vices upon which our society so heavily 
depends. 

We cannot predict all of the applica- 
tions of the basic research from the 
SSC anymore than Newton or Faraday 
could predict the great revolution in 
technology that would result from 
their work. 

But what about today? We are talk- 
ing about a lot of taxpayer dollars. 
These dollars are allocated for the 
SSC. But Senator BUMPERS wants to 
reroute that money to other projects. 

So why is the SSC a better priority 
than something else? It is because the 
dollars are spent today and built on to- 
morrow rather than being spent today 
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and gone tomorrow. That is the dif- 
ference that the SSC will make. 

The SSC project is already advancing 
various technologies and transferring 
them to industry even before we get 
the final bill on the project. This re- 
sults from the unique technological 
challenges of the industries that are 
building its components. Look at this 
wire. It is flat, it is thin. Before super- 
conducting research, this wire was a 
cable one foot in diameter. Because of 
SSC research, electricity to light an 
entire office building can now be con- 
ducted through this narrow line. 

The potential future savings in dol- 
lars and energy from this dramatic im- 
provement in superconducting wire 
could revolutionize how we get elec- 
tricity. 

The manufacturer of 11,000 magnets 
for the SSC will require 585,000 miles of 
this wire. As a result of the improve- 
ments in design and the quantities in- 
volved, the cost of superconducting 
cable has been reduced from $50 a foot 
to less than $5 a foot. 

The lower cost of the wire is result- 
ing in turn in lower costs of diagnostic 
equipment which uses superconduct- 
ing—wire such as MRI machines. 
Superconducting wire is the largest 
single component in the cost of MRI 
machines, and we all know what a 
great diagnostic machine that is. And 
if MRIs are cheaper, they will be more 
available in the small towns of our 
country and it will bring down the cost 
of health care, something all of us are 
working to do. 

We have never been able to store en- 
ergy before SSC research. The magnets 
that are now being built for the SSC 
for the first time can store energy in 
enormous quantities. This means we 
will be able to avoid building entire 
powerplants in the future for peak load 
use. 

Think of the savings on utility bills 
of every American household because 
we can store energy. In addition the 
extra benefit is the magnets do not 
have an adverse impact on our environ- 
ment. They are safer than powerplants 
and protect the environment as well. 
All of this is available today because of 
the research to build the SSC. 

To use the SSC as a scapegoat for our 
budget problems is to ignore the en- 
ergy efficiencies that will be created, 
as well as the return on the investment 
that will be generated through com- 
mercial applications of superconductiv- 
ity. 

According to a recent industry sur- 
vey of United States, European, and 
Japanese companies, the market for 
superconductor products, now $1.5 bil- 
lion worldwide, is projected to be $90 
billion annually by the year 2010. This 
market will be $200 billion by the year 
2020. Let me repeat that. Within the 
next 30 years, the market for super- 
conductor products is projected to be 
$200 billion annually—all for an $8.2 bil- 
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lion investment. The cost may even be 
lower than that if we can get foreign 
investment. : 

Mr. President, I think we can get for- 
eign investment if America will show 
its commitment by the actions of the 
U.S. Senate tonight. If we will show 
that we will be a good business partner, 
we will have a lot of interest from Eu- 
rope and Japan, and that will bring our 
costs down, and it will make it a world 
project. 

Let us talk about the impact of the 
SSC on education. Over 2,000 scientists 
and graduate students at 120 univer- 
sities all across America are partici- 
pating in SSC research. Every year, 
more than 20,000 young students in our 
high schools and junior high schools 
participate in SSC education programs 
designed to improve math and science 
skills. A project such as the SSC, much 
like the space station, sparks the curi- 
osity of young people, and it attracts 
them to careers in science and engi- 
neering. This will assure our Nation’s 
status as a leader in science and tech- 
nology—leadership which is essential 
for our economic well-being in an in- 
creasingly competitive world. 

One of the highlights of my service in 
the U.S. Senate was the week I took 
Dr. Jerry Friedman with me to meet 
my Senate colleagues one-on-one. Dr. 
Friedman is a Nobel laureate, and he is 
a professor at MIT. He is a genius that 
can speak in plain English to all of us 
nongeniuses in this august body. 

Mr. President, it was a thrill for me 
to see this distinguished scientist’s 
eyes light up over the limitless possi- 
bilities that the SSC gives to his stu- 
dents. The tragedy is, however, that 
many of Dr. Friedman's students, and 
other brilliant young people like them, 
will be forced to leave their field or do 
their work in other countries if the 
United States walks away from the 
SSC. 

If SSC construction is stopped, we 
lose the knowledge to be gained by 
building and using this unique research 
facility. 

Listen to the words of some of the 
scientists brought together to work on 
the SSC: 

Dave Coupal, a physicist from Menlo, 
CA, said: 

The super collider is the flagship lab for 
the field of particle physics. If it goes down, 
the whole field could go. I would have to con- 
sider a career change after 9 years of college 
and 10 years of research. 

Scientists from the former Soviet 
Union working on the project warned 
that similar cutbacks by their govern- 
ment forced Russian researchers to 
abandon whole fields of study, includ- 
ing computer research. 

Julian Budagov, a Russian physicist, 
said: 

Genetics and cybernetics were murdered in 
the Soviet Union when the government 
stopped financial support because there was 
no immediate benefit to society. We lost bil- 
lions of dollars. And because of that, we now 
have in Russia a terrible lack of computers. 
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We cannot afford to let this field of 
physics be abandoned, or we will lose 
those opportunities in the future. The 
SSC will be a training ground for thou- 
sands of our most talented students. 
These scientists and engineers will go 
into industry to make the research 
into marketable products. That is how 
the new jobs will be created in our 
country. It is how our country’s econ- 
omy will continue to grow and expand 
and accommodate the growing number 
of workers we will have in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

Will America make a commitment? 
Or will it build 20 percent of this 
project, invest $1.5 billion in taxpayer 
dollars and walk away? Will we do 
that? Will we walk away when the mer- 
its have not changed? In fact, it is 
being proven more so every day that 
the merits are there because of the 
early benefits that we have found dur- 
ing the building of the SSC. 

Eleven-year-old Jonathan Siegrist, 
who has seen his parents agonize over 
the possible death of the super collider 
said that it may dissuade his genera- 
tion from choosing careers in science. 
He said that “they are trying to get 
kids into science at the same time they 
are trying to kill this project. It is just 
not going to happen.” 

The vote tonight will determine what 
America is made of, literally and figu- 
ratively. The SSC is going to deter- 
mine the basic element of our Earth, 
but our vote today will determine if 
our generation will live only for today, 
or will we reach for a better future for 
generations to come. 

Mr. President, we must vote against 
Senator BUMPERS’ amendment so that 
we can keep faith with our future gen- 
erations, so that we can keep our tech- 
nological edge, and so that we will 
make sure that we have the jobs that 
will allow our country to grow and ex- 
pand and accommodate the students 
that are now working on the SSC. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Before the Senator 
from Texas leaves the floor, I would 
like to say that I listened to her help- 
ful speech. But, by the same token, 
those Texas Senators are awful hard to 
please. I saw where the senior Senator 
from Texas complained during the 
space station debate that the money 
would not go for deficit reduction. So 
we put a provision in there that it 
would reduce the discretionary spend- 
ing caps so that it would definitely go 
for deficit reduction, and neither Texas 
Senator voted for us. 

We thought if they are not going to 
vote for us for deficit reduction, we 
will not bother to put it in. I heard the 
Senator, a moment ago, say this 
money cannot be used for deficit reduc- 
tion; it can be used for other things. 

So let me just ask the Senator this: 
I was thinking about offering a second- 
degree amendment. Can I count on her 
support if I offer a second-degree 
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amendment to make sure that it goes 
for deficit reduction? 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas realizes that what 
we need to do in this country is 
prioritize our spending. I wonder if the 
Senator from Arkansas voted for the 
$16 billion stimulus package. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I am sorry? 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Did you vote for 
the $16 billion spending package? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. I would do it 
again, because that would have gone to 
all of the people in the country to 
stimulate the economy. Here we have— 
I heard the Senator from Tennessee 
quote the Senator from Texas a mo- 
ment ago in her speech on the budget 
resolution, saying, ‘There is a clear 
message being sent by the people of 
Texas, and it is cut spending.” I saw all 
those buttons, particularly on that side 
of the aisle, that said, ‘‘It is cut spend- 
ing, stupid.” 

And so, here we are, and this as the 
third or fourth amendment I have of- 
fered in the last 2 weeks to cut billions 
of dollars. Most of it goes to Texas. I 
wonder if in her speech she meant cut 
spending in all of the other 49 States, 
not Texas. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. I am really 
pleased that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is now getting down to the brass 
tacks because he voted for $16 billion 
to build swimming pools and warming 
huts, and I think—— 

Mr.-BUMPERS. Wait a minute. Let 
me say to the Senator from Texas, I 
listened to that talk until I was blue in 
the face, and there was no swimming 
pool, or warming hut, or anything else 
in that stimulus package. That was in 
a book that the mayors of this country 
can buy and had nothing to do with 
that stimulus package. I do not know 
how in the world the press let people 
get by with that. There was no swim- 
ming pools or golf courses in that bill. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Arkansas real- 
izes that all of the spending stimulus 
was going to come from the list that 
was provided, and that was the list. I 
would love to have seen the list be 
more specific, but that is what it was 
going to go for. 

So let us talk about spending prior- 
ities. If the Senator wanted to cut the 
deficit so badly, why did he not cut the 
$16 billion? Why would he take $640 
million that is going to provide future 
industries and future jobs, that will 
create scientific technology that will 
be our future, versus something that 
would be spent one time and one time 
only? It is a matter of priorities. 

Iam sure the Senator from Arkansas 
makes a budget in his own household. I 
am sure he prioritizes what are the 
most important expenditures, and Iam 
sure that part of his expenditures 
would be investments for his future re- 
tirement. 

Mr. President, it is the same prin- 
ciple. We have a chance not to spend 
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$16 billion for swimming pools or golf 
courses or whatever would be chosen, 
but we have a chance to spend $640 mil- 
lion that will be an investment in our 
future. 

I am very, very clear in my intent, 
and that is to put our money where it 
will be a nugget for the future. And not 
to do that, I think, is really not look- 
ing out for the future generations that 
will benefit by this very bold step that 
we will take tonight. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
make two observations. On the 
collider, if we were only talking about 
$500 million and that was it, I would 
vote for it. I give the Senator my word. 
I would vote for it right now. We have 
already spent $2 billion on it, headed 
for $13 billion, or $20 bilion 
compounded. But you are going to have 
to borrow every penny of it, and if you 
spend that over the next 35 years, we 
are not talking about $500 million; we 


‘are talking about $39 billion. 


The stimulus package I voted for was 
$16 billion, not $15 billion, and it went 
to 250 million people. It created a lot of 
jobs in this country on highway con- 
struction, at $16,000 a job. This super 
collider costs $100,000 for every job it 
creates, 

So if it were just a question of the 
$500 million, the Senator would have 
my vote in a New York minute. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. He was talking to 
me. If I could respond to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor and 
can yield for a question. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield for a question 
to the Senator. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

I think it is important that he men- 
tioned that the $16 billion would have 
gone all over America and, of course, 
the SSC’s figures are not $39 billion; it 
is $8.2 billion. And that is being spread 
all over America, as well, because we 
are looking at 120 universities in 35 
States that will benefit from this re- 
search, whose students are learning, 
and they are going to fan out all over 
this country. There are 48 States re- 
ceiving contracts and most States are 
benefiting from the SSC much more 
than the people of Texas. 

As the Senator knows, the people of 
Texas have put $400 million into this 
project, and they have contracts that 
are worth $290 million. They are com- 
mitted to this project because they see 
a great future. They are not asking for 
that return, because they know that 
this is bigger than Texas. 

Texas competed, as the Senator 
knows, on a scientific basis. We did not 
win this on politics. We won it mostly 
because of the soil and the conditions 
and other scientific bases. 
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This is an American project, and it is 
going to provide jobs and futures for 
people from all over this country. It is 
an $8.2 billion project. It is not $16 bil- 
lion; it is not $39 billion. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, let me 
just make one observation to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

If I knew that $39 billion was ulti- 
mately the cost of this; if I knew they 
were going to find the Higgs Boson and 
that that was going to lead to the 
grand unification theory—you are light 
years away from that, even if you find 
the Higgs Boson. I would not vote for it 
even if I knew they are going to find it, 
because I do not think there are any 
spinoffs. Even if there are some, we do 
not know what they are. 

But the main point is you are em- 
barking on a $39 billion expenditure 
without even knowing that there is 
going to be anything at the end of the 
tunnel. 

So, no; I would not vote for it. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, let 
me just answer that one point. We have 
already spinoffs that will give us a $200 
billion industry by the year 2020 just 
from the research that is done to build 
the SSC. So the payback is already 
there. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I ask where the Sen- 
ator got that figure. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Yes. From the 
Washington report of the supercon- 
ducting industry. It comes from the 
Council on Superconductivity for 
American Competitiveness. 

Mr. BUMPERS. The industry. They 
would put $400 billion on it, if nobody 
argued with them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on the subject of a 
time agreement? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
think the leadership is circulating or 
wants to know about a time agreement 
which would go like this: 

That between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m., we 
take up the Foreign Ops bill and vote 
at 10 o’clock on a voice vote; at 10 
o'clock, we would return to this 
amendment. 

Tonight, we will have as much time 
as anybody wants to speak. 

At 10 a.m., we return to this amend- 
ment and have a vote on or in relation 
to the Bumpers amendment at 10:30 
a.m. 

At the conclusion of the Bumpers 
amendment, we move to the John 
Kerry amendment on IFR, with a 4- 
hour time limit equally divided, after 
which would occur a vote on or in rela- 
tion to the Kerry amendment. 

Iam not propounding that request. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I want 
to talk to the majority leader, and I 
am agreeable to that. If I understand 
it, we will vote on the Bumpers amend- 
ment at 10:30, and go directly to the 
Kerry amendment—is that on or in re- 
lation to—which I expect to be a mo- 
tion to table? 
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As I say, we will have a vote on a mo- 
tion to table or an up-or-down vote at 
10:30. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is right. 

Mr. BUMPERS. After which we go to 
the Kerry amendment for 4 hours. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. After disposal of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUMPERS. There will be unlim- 
ited debate this evening? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Unlimited debate 
this evening. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I have no objection if 
the Senator wants to propound that re- 
quest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have not pro- 
pounded it at this time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have to clear it on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Does anybody know 
of objection? We will not propound it 
until it is cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas still has the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, this 
evening I stand in opposition to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to cut the funding for the 
superconducting super collider. 

There is one thing I found most in- 
teresting this late afternoon when the 
Senator from Arkansas was speaking 
so eloquently about the fact that this 
Senate just cannot cut spending, and 
he is right. There are a lot of us who 
have tried over the last good number of 
years to reduce the overall rate of in- 
crease in spending in this Government; 
yet, we have seen our debt and our defi- 
cit continue to grow relatively un- 
checked while many Senators have 
come to the floor speaking most elo- 
quently about a variety of approaches 
toward cutting. 

What the Senator from Arkansas did 
not say tonight was: But we can shift 
spending. No, he is right. He cannot get 
a good vote on a cut. The reason he 
cannot is because the money stays in 
the budget and moves to mandatory 
spending, away from discretionary 
spending. 

What am I talking about? 

In my 13 years in the Congress of the 
United States, I have watched a very 
important and I think most significant 
shift go on in the budget prioritizing 
that this Congress has done, a shift 
that has a direct impact upon this Na- 
tion to invest in its future in the kind 
of way that we so effectively did 
through the decades of the fifties, the 
sixties, and the seventies. 

Today we are caught up in funding, if 
you will, mandatory programs—we can 
call them people programs, or what- 
ever—that speak to the immediate 
needs, but do not address our future. I 
will not deny that some of the imme- 
diate needs are important and nec- 
essary. 
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But I think the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Louisiana speak 
very eloquently about our future needs, 
about pushing the envelope of science 
in a way that constantly sets this 
country ahead of any other country in 
the world and provides an abundance of 
jobs in fields yet undiscovered for fu- 
ture generations. 

Last weekend, I was at Mountain 
Home Air Force Base in our State of 
Idaho watching an air show, looking at 
the F-15's, the F-16’s and B-1B’s, and 
looking at all of the exciting new 
weaponry hanging beneath those mar- 
velous aircraft, a product of invest- 
ment, a product of a commitment on 
the part of this country in science and 
technology superior to any other coun- 
try in the world—a kind of an invest- 
ment that just a few years ago set our 
fighting men and women apart from 
any other country, in such a way that 
we could win a war at a very slight 
cost in human life to our country in 
the extension of our foreign policy 
through science and technology applied 
to weaponry. 

Now what does it have to do with the 
superconducting super collider? It has 
a lot to do with it. Because the science 
I saw hanging beneath those marvelous 
aircraft at Mountain Home Air Force 
Base was a product of a science that 
was launched in the late fifties when I 
was in high school. 

Mr. President, I remember very well, 
as a science student at Midvale High 
School, a small rural high school in 
Idaho, clipping from Popular Science 
and other magazines stories about the 
space program, about a commitment 
that this country was going to make to 
science to put man into space for a va- 
riety of reasons, and that from that 
just might come a few benefits. 

And you and I and the rest of the 
world now know the rest of the story. 
The benefits were phenomenal. 

The weaponry hanging beneath the 
aircraft at Mountain Home Air Force 
Base last weekend was a product of the 
space program, a product of the tech- 
nology, a product of the guidance, a 
product of the material, a product of 
the mettle, a product of the human 
mind that had been pushed to the lim- 
its of science. 

And, doggone it, this Senate should 
not opt just for tomorrow. That is what 
the Senator from Arkansas is doing. He 
is saying, “Let us not invest in our fu- 
ture. Let us only invest in tomorrow.” 
Therefore, his amendment shifts 
money from these kinds of futuristic 
investment programs to tomorrow’s 
needs, not the needs of the future. 

The deficit will not go down. The 
debt will not go down. He already voted 
for a tax increase. He has not been will- 
ing to work with us to put true spend- 
ing controls into place that forces the 
tough priorities that we ought to be 
forced to make. 

If we were doing this in the context 
of a balanced budget or if we were 
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doing this in the context of spending 
caps, then I would say that this debate 
is legitimate. Because it would suggest 
that it is this priority versus another. 

And yet the Senator from Arkansas 
is not allowing that to happen. He is 
caught up in the business that all of us 
have been caught up in for the last dec- 
ade—shifting money from one program 
to another in the name of cutting 
spending, only to see the debt break $4 
trillion and to see our deficit hover in 
the $300 billion mark, nearly out of 
control. Those are the issues. Those are 
the tough choices. 

I serve on a committee that says it is 
important for our country to invest in 
the future. This is an investment in 
that future. It is not an investment in 
the immediacy of tomorrow. 

Will there be spinoffs? Oh, my good- 
ness, let the mind begin to imagine—in 
medicine, electronics, computing, 
superconductivity; the idea that once 
again we could return to a rail service, 
a high-speed system, traveling from 
city to city in this country, avoiding 
the traffic gridlocks that now tie up 
the corridors along the east and west 
coasts and in our major metropolitan 
areas. The ability of the human mind 
applied to this science to expand our 
capabilities into the future is but yet 
phenomenal. 

And what is exciting to me is that, as 
Senators nearly three decades ago told 
me when I was a young student at 
Midvale High School, "We are going to 
invest in your future by spending 
money in a space program that may 
give you or your peers an oppor- 
tunity,” I want to say the same thing 
to the young people of America today 
that are interested in high-energy 
physics, that are interested in the 
kinds of things that are offered in this 
marvelous program: ‘‘We offer you a fu- 
ture that only the mind can imagine, 
because we are willing to invest in not 
just tomorrow, but way out there into 
trying to find out what the world is all 
about.” 

Mr. President, just one other story. 
The weekend before last, I was out in 
St. Louis to visit with the Monsanto 
people about some amazing new 
science that is going on for the envi- 
ronment. 

I am from the State of Idaho and 
most people know we do one thing very 
well out there, we produce potatoes. 
Some Senators would have to suggest 
that potatoes and the superconducting 
super collider do not have any relation- 
ship at all. 

But I will tell you that the tech- 
nology that came out of the space pro- 
gram, the technology that begins to 
find out what the world is all about, 
that allows us to look inside the atom, 
did something unique for the potato. It 
allowed us to go into the makeup, the 
structure, of that system and design it 
in such a way that potato beetles no 
longer like the taste of its foliage, so 
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that we do not have to use the pes- 
ticides that some citizens worry might 
pollute our environment. The science 
that began to be the spinoff of some of 
these marvelous programs has now pro- 
duced a potato that can be grown in 
Idaho and across the Nation that will 
provide food for the Nation and for the 
world and do it in a much cleaner envi- 
ronment, the result of science, the re- 
sult of an investment 30 years ago by 
this Senate that we now begin to reap 
the benefit of today. 

Let us not shift our spending. If we 
are going to get our budget under con- 
trol, let us do it in a responsible way, 
instead of making arguments on the 
floor that this is some kind of a budg- 
et-cutter. Because all of us know it is 
not. It is merely taking money out of 
one program and putting it in another. 

After we vote on this—if we were to 
vote the Bumpers amendment into 
final passage—the deficit would not be 
one dime different, nor would the debt. 
That is a fact, and we all know it. 

Let us invest in our future. Let us de- 
feat the Bumpers amendment and as- 
sure the kind of investing in the 
supreconducting super collider that we 
demand of ourselves, as we have in the 


past. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT—H.R. 2295 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sen- 
ate considers the conference report on 
H.R. 2295, the Foreign Operations ap- 
propriations conference report, it be 
considered under the following time 
limitation: 30 minutes for debate, 
equally divided between Senators 
LEAHY and MCCONNELL, or their des- 
ignees; 30 minutes under the control of 
Senator HELMS, with the last 5 minutes 
under Senator LEAHY’s control; and 
that, at the conclusion or yielding 
back of time, the conference report be 
agreed to and the motion to reconsider 
be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that, at 9 a.m. 
tomorrow, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report 
to accompany H.R. 2295, the Foreign 
Operations conference report, to be 
considered under the terms of the pre- 
viously agreed-to unanimous-consent 
agreement; that, at 10 a.m. tomorrow, 
the Senate resume consideration of the 
Energy-Water appropriations bill, H.R. 
2445, and the pending amendment num- 
bered 983 by Senator BUMPERS; that 
there be 30 minutes remaining for de- 
bate on his amendment, equally di- 
vided in the usual form; that a vote on 
or in relation to the Bumpers ameng- 
ment occur at 10:30 a.m. tomorrow; 
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that, upon the disposition of the Bump- 
ers amendment, Senator KERRY of Mas- 
sachusetts be recognized to offer his 
amendment relative to the liquid 
metal reactor; and that no second-de- 
gree amendments be in order to the 
Bumpers amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, did the Senator set 
a time limit on the Kerry amendment? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am advised that 
there has been objection to a time 
limit. We have been advised that there 
is objection by a Republican Senator to 
a time agreement on the Kerry amend- 
ment, and maybe we can get one to- 
morrow, once we get into it. 

Why do I not proceed with the re- 
mainder of this and we can come back 
and do it, once it is cleared on the Re- 
publican side. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1994 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 267, the continuing 
appropriations resolution, that it be 
read a third time and passed, and the 
motion to reconsider laid upon the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res 267) 
was ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, there 
will be no further rolicall votes this 
evening. However, Senators are advised 
that debate will continue on the Bump- 
ers amendment so long as Senators 
wish to debate that matter this 
evening. 

There will be 30 minutes only re- 
maining for debate on that amendment 
tomorrow between 10 and 10:30 a.m. We 
are going to have a vote on that at 
10:30. So if any Senator wants to ad- 
dress the subject he or she has full and 
ample opportunity to do so this 
evening. 

Then, after the disposition of the 
Bumpers amendment, the Senate will 
proceed to consideration of the amend- 
ment by Senator KERRY of Massachu- 
setts, and we will attempt between now 
and then, either late this evening or to- 
morrow morning, to get a time agree- 
ment on that amendment. 

I thank the managers for their co- 
operation. I thank Senator BUMPERS 
for his cooperation. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, what is the 
matter now before the body? 
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ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 983 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment No. 983, 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS]. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, we all know 
this is the information age. For the 
past 150 years, since Samuel Morse de- 
signed his telegraphic code, the explo- 
sion of knowledge has eclipsed all 
other forms of human endeavor. And 
born from this explosion has been one 
continuing truism: Knowledge is 
power. 

In the 1860's, that power was mani- 
fested in the ability to move troops on 
railways and direct them by telegraph. 

In the early years of this century, ad- 
vancing knowledge gave birth to the 
Wright Brothers’ airplane, Simon 
Lake’s submarine, the caterpillar trac- 
tor, and Hiram Maxim’s machinegun. 

Those inventions were the foundation 
for the horrific war fought in Europe 
among its collapsing empires. 

In the middle of this century, the in- 
escapable fact of life for the entire 
world was the release of the atomic 
genie, made possible by America’s 
Manhattan project in World War II. 

What all those events have in com- 
mon is that they were the results of 
American scientific genius, and that 
all were eventually applied by impe- 
rialistic or totalitarian governments to 
threaten our shores. 

Now we have come to another brink 
of American scientific research. The 
superconducting super collider involves 
pure research, but it means much 
more. Knowledge truly is power. The 
only question is whether America is 
going to possess and use that power, or 
whether America is going to give it 
away with results yet unknown. 

Nevada was an original competitor 
for the superconducting super collider. 
My State would have benefited signifi- 
cantly, both from an economic stand- 
point and from a standpoint of pres- 
tige. 

Though Nevada did not get the 
project, it will still benefit, because 
the country will benefit. The super- 
conducting super collider is good for 
America. 

As the junior Senator from Maryland 
has said on a number of occasions, 
there are certain things that come be- 
fore this body that I think, as she 
phrased it, are “giggle words.” The 
superconducting super collider perhaps 
falls in that line. Because of the name 
itself, it is easy to point to. It may fall 
in that category. If that is the case, 
that is too bad. 

Our Nation’s future rests on keeping 
and/or regaining our scientific and 
technological edge. Report after report 
tells a sad story of American children 
who are falling further and further be- 
hind in science and math competency. 
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I wish each Member of the Senate 
could have listened to public radio a 
week ago last Saturday, where a group 
of scientists talked about the super- 
conducting super collider. These people 
are interested in pure science, in trying 
to figure out why things are the way 
they are. When we stop, when our sci- 
entific community stops trying to fig- 
ure out why things are the way they 
are, we are all in trouble. They, as indi- 
cated in that public radio broadcast, 
believe that they need the super- 
conducting super collider to get them 
into areas not yet known. 

Lester Thurow, the Nobel laureate, 
writes about how America is becoming 
less able to compete with other indus- 
trialized countries in a book called, 
“Head to Head.” He writes: 

America did not become rich because it 
worked harder or saved more than its neigh- 
bors. It had a small population in a very 
large, resource-rich environment. Natural 
resources were combined with the first com- 
pulsory public K through 12 education sys- 
tem and the first system of mass higher edu- 
cation in the world. Together they gave 
America an economic edge. While Americans 
may not have worked harder, they were bet- 
ter skilled and worked smarter. 

He goes on to say: 

The skills of the labor force are going to be 
the key competitive weapon in the 21st cen- 
tury. 

This will take a solid knowledge of 
science and technology on the part of 
our young people and, of course, our 
scientific community. 

When young people come to my office 
and I ask them what are you going to 
do, and when some of these bright 
young men and women say to me they 
are going to go to school to study math 
or science, I feel so good. And I tell 
them that. I say Iam glad that you are 
going to be a scientist. We need more 
scientists. We need more people inter- 
ested in math and science and techno- 
logical fields. 

These young people who come to my 
office, your office and everyone’s of- 
fice, whom we represent through the 
U.S. Senate—every one of these young 
people who is going into math and 
science and other forms of tech- 
nology—is our gift to the future. 

In order to succeed, however, these 
young people need the proper imple- 
ments. I believe, as does a large seg- 
ment of the scientific community, that 
without the superconducting super 
collider America’s preeminence in 
science and technology will shift over- 
seas. And that is where children will go 
to be trained, those bright math and 
science students, and that is where the 
rest of the world will go to be trained 
in pure physics. What a tragedy this 
would be, the great superpower not 
able to maintain what it needs to doin 
the scientific world. 

I have read some of the reports where 
some scientists have said I would rath- 
er spend my money in my own field. 
And I can well understand that, be- 
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cause we are stifling scientific research 
in all areas in this country. So I can 
understand why they would rather 
have scientific research in their fields, 
rather than in this field. There have to 
be choices made. But, if we shifted the 
center of scientific knowledge, we 
would suffer as a country, our univer- 
sities would suffer, our competitiveness 
would suffer, and of course, our econ- 
omy would falter and suffer. 

This investment may hold the key to 
the makeup of our universe. What more 
need be said about its value? This in- 
strument, this superconducting super 
collider, may hold the key to the 
makeup of this universe that we do not 
understand. But for those who must see 
immediately what is in it for them, 
particle accelerator research has al- 
ready improved cancer treatment, 
medical diagnostics, supercomputing 
and transportation. 

It is unclear exactly what advances 
the superconducting super collider will 
bring. If we knew all the advances it 
would bring, we would not need it. But 
I do know this project will keep our 
Nation at the cutting edge of scientific 
research and technology. 

Mr. President, it would be easy for 
me to vote against the superconducting 
super collider. Politically, it would be 
not a bad thing for me to do represent- 
ing the State of Nevada. It is well 
known that Nevadans are at odds with 
the chairman of the Energy and Water 
Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
manager of this bill, over the waste re- 
pository at Yucca Mountain. That 
alone would be enough reason for me to 
vote against this project, to vote for 
the Bumpers amendment. 

But though Nevada will get none of 
the money of this project, it is not, in 
my opinion, wasteful spending. We will 
all benefit—people from the State of 
Pennsylvania, people from the State of 
Louisiana, people from the State of 
Idaho, people from the State of Ne- 
vada—from this superconducting super 
collider. 

I, Mr. President, vote against waste 
when I see it, and I guess we tend to 
look at waste with different eyeglasses. 
Among other things, I voted against 
forgiving Egypt its $7 billion debt. I 
thought that was wrong. I voted 
against the space station within the 
past week in this body. I voted against 
the B-2 bomber. I voted against the tea 
board that had been, I thought, waste- 
ful spending for almost a hundred 
years. 

I have great respect for the author of 
this amendment. We are together a lot 
more than we are apart, but I hope that 
those people who are concerned about 
this project because it costs too much 
money will understand that there are a 
lot of other things that cost a lot of 
money that should not cost a lot of 
money. I hope that everyone who is 
concerned about how much money we 
are spending will look at some legisla- 
tion that I have sponsored to change 
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the immigration laws in this country, 
S. 1351. If you want to talk about 
waste, if you want to talk about how 
we could have more money for edu- 
cation, let us talk about how we handle 
immigration, or do not handle immi- 
gration in this country. 

I hope that everyone who supports 
the Bumpers amendment will support 
reform of the immigration laws. My 
colleagues should understand that the 
State of California is building a new 
school every day to take care of immi- 
grants moving into California. My col- 
leagues should understand that last 
year in Los Angeles County, in the 
county hospitals, almost 70 percent of 
the babies born were born to illegal im- 
migrants. 

MediCal, California’s version of Med- 

icaid, estimates that Californians pay 
over $700 million annually to provide 
health care for illegal immigrants. 
Children of the illegal immigrants 
count for more than 65 percent of 
births in the hospitals, almost 70 per- 
cent of the births in the hospitals. The 
people we have in prison, almost 25 per- 
cent of them are illegal immigrants. 
- So I hope—I am not going to go into 
a lot more detail about my legisla- 
tion—but I hope that everyone who is 
here today talking about wasteful 
spending will understand some real 
waste, with the inordinate costs we 
have in education, our criminal justice 
system, welfare costs because of legal 
immigration into this country and we 
have to put a stop to that. There is 
some real money there to be saved. We 
can spend money on a lot of scientific 
things. We could do a lot toward retir- 
ing our debt if we would get that prob- 
lem under control. 

I mentioned earlier that I can under- 
stand why scientists—and I heard the 
manager of this bill talk with great 
elucidation about how scientists—sure, 
a number of scientists oppose this 
project because they do not have 
money for their own scientific re- 
search. And that, in fact, is factual. 
This Nation used to spend 5.2 percent 
of its budget on science. Now we spend 
less than 2 percent. We are not giving 
the scientists the tools to do real 
science. We need to do more. 

Mr. President, in 1844, a man came to 
Washington—I am sure he was standing 
out here, down at the House, wherever 
Congress met on the House side in 
those days—and he had an idea. The 
idea that he had in 1844 is that if Con- 
gress and the President would appro- 
priate enough money to build a tele- 
graph line between Baltimore, MD, and 
Washington, DC, he would show this 
new technology—the telegraph—to the 
American people. He said it would rev- 
olutionize the communications indus- 
try in the world. Congress and the 
President accepted that and they ap- 
propriated $40,000 to build a telegraph 
line between Baltimore, MD, and Wash- 
ington, DC. And sure enough, it did 
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just that: It revolutionized the commu- 
nications industry not only in the 
United States but in the world. We 
have to be involved in the scientific 
community. We have not done it 
enough. 

Today, I believe, Mr. President, that 
we need to vote for America’s future by 
voting to approve the superconducting 
super collider. There are people—and 
this is on the desks—who have said we 
should terminate funding for the super- 
conducting super collider: Council for 
Citizens Against Government Waste, 
National Taxpayers Union, and others. 
I hope that these well-meaning, good 
people would take a look at what im- 
migration, legal and illegal, is doing to 
our country and there we would find 
some real waste. 

I hope they will get behind Senate 
bill 1351 and make that the law of this 
land. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD), The Senator from Maine is 
recognized. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I am ris- 
ing to express my opposition to the 
continuation of funding for this pro- 
gram. I would like to say at the begin- 
ning that there is obviously some 
merit to the SSC. Any of us who are 
standing on the floor to urge the adop- 
tion of the Bumpers amendment must 
concede initially that this is a program 
that has some merit. But it has to be 
weighed against the value of all the 
scientific research that we will have to 
forgo in order to pay for it. And so it 
has merit, but as compared to what? 

The National Academy of Sciences 
recently issued a report on Federal 
support for scientific research. The 
purpose of the report was to ensure 
that the Federal Government was 
spending its money on a balanced pro- 
gram of research and development. The 
academy panel examined some 20 fields 
of science. According to that panel’s 
chairman, it “found four or five that 
were overfunded”’ and others that were 
underfunded. One of the areas found to 
be overfunded, not surprisingly, was in 
the field of high-energy physics. One 
panel member, the Nobel laureate 
economist Robert Solow said: 

Nobody looking at the field of high-energy 
physics from the outside could possibly 
think that we need to spend more money. 

The Congressional Budget Office has 
affirmed this view in a report that was 
issued this year that stated that “the 
super collider is consuming a dis- 
proportionate share of U.S. science re- 
sources.” 

Given the budget realities, the only 
way we can increase funding for the 
fields of science that the Academy 
found to be underfunded or to be want- 
ing is to shift resources from those 
areas that are, in fact, overfunded. 

No one should mistakenly conclude 
that the adoption of this amendment 
will leave the field of high-energy 
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physics in this country to wither from 
a lack of funding. The bill before the 
Senate would provide some $619 million 
for high-energy physics research other 
than the super collider. And none of 
that money will be touched by this 
amendment. Even if the amendment 
were adopted, we would still be provid- 
ing the full funding for the construc- 
tion of a new facility at the Fermi Na- 
tional Laboratory’s Tevatron, which is 
already the most powerful accelerator 
in the world. We would still be provid- 
ing funding for the construction of the 
relativistic heavy ion collider at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. That 
is still fully funded. We are still provid- 
ing full funding for construction of the 
continuous electron beam accelerator. 
We would still fund the Stanford linear 
collider and also the Bevalac Accelera- 
tor at the Lawrence Berkeley Labora- 
tory. 

So we are still providing significant 
funding in this field. 

The next issue, is, are we going to be 
left out? Is somebody else going to beat 
us, not into space, to the Moon, to 
Mars, but to the discoveries that are 
the objective of this superconducting 
super collider? 

Well, I am told that much of the re- 
search that is intended to be conducted 
through this program can be accom- 
plished by other high-energy particle 
accelerators. As I understand it, the 
primary purpose of the SSC is to find a 
theorized particle known as the Higgs 
boson. I am not a scientist. I am not fa- 
miliar with the details. I would yield 
certainly to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana in this field. 

But the American Institute of Phys- 
ics publication Physics Today reports 
that there is very high probability this 
can be done by another accelerator, the 
large Hadron collider that is going to 
be built in Europe. And while the large 
Hadron collider will be less powerful 
than the super collider, Physics Today 
reports as much as a 95 percent prob- 
ability that it will be powerful enough 
to find the Higgs boson. 

So given this fact, if we accept it is 
fact, then the advocates for the super 
collider are left to argue that we have 
to appeal to national pride. There is a 
lot to be said for national pride. But do 
we have to be the first in everything? If 
this one objective can be accomplished 
by another means, and if we have full 
funding of a number of other very suc- 
cessful high-energy projects underway, 
can we not at least make some conces- 
sion here that somebody else can take 
the lead on this particular type of pro- 
gram? 

Now, we have heard a lot of figures 
bandied about. I cannot see the charts 
that are at the opposite end of the 
room, but let me just review what I 
think to be the correct estimates. 

As I understand it, the current esti- 
mate for the total cost of this program 
now stands at roughly $12 billion, 
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which is about one-third more than 
DOE estimated last year. Secretary 
O’Leary continues to state she is con- 
fident that the cost of this collider can 
be contained to about $8.25 billion. But 
it is interesting that the Department 
of Energy’s own independent cost esti- 
mate group put the cost at $11.8 billion, 
and this estimate was made before the 
Clinton administration decided to 
stretch the program out some 3 years 
and serious mismanagement problems 
came to light, which obviously are 
going to increase the costs signifi- 
cantly. 

So I think there is every reason to 
believe that the costs are going to con- 
tinue to climb. 

The DOE project manager for the 
SSC recently wrote a memorandum in 
which he warned that ‘‘cost and sched- 
ule trends are worsening at an alarm- 
ing rate.” 

How about international participa- 
tion? The international contributions 
were expected to be some $1.7 billion. 
Well, they are, I will not say zero, but 
not far from it. The Department of En- 
ergy’s assurances that Japan would 
contribute anywhere from $500 million 
to $1 billion are now acknowledged to 
be little more than wishful thinking. 

In fact, in January, then-Secretary 
Watkins admitted that foreign con- 
tributions would amount to $400 mil- 
lion at most, and even this seems to be 
extremely optimistic. Even if this most 
recent wish were to be fulfilled, foreign 
contributions would amount to about 3 
percent of the total project cost, rather 
than the 20 percent promised by the 
Department of Energy just 2 years ago. 

So far, we have received only $63 mil- 
lion, and the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice reported earlier this year that 
most of the foreign ‘contributions’ to 
date have been in the form of cost sav- 
ings that DOE obtained by fabricating 
the magnets and other components of 
the SSC in low-wage countries like 
Russia and China.’’ 

This, it seems to me, hardly supports 
the arguments of the collider’s pro- 
ponents that its construction is going 
to be a major boon to the U.S. econ- 
omy. Indeed, I think the Energy and 
Water conference report of a few years 
ago warned that ‘foreign participation 
in the superconducting super collider 
may negatively impact the develop- 
ment of high technology in this coun- 
try and foster further development out- 
side the United States.” 

MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN SWEPT 

UNDER THE RUG 

Management of the SSC has been so 
poor that DOE was forced under con- 
gressional pressure to fire the con- 
struction contractor, a consortium of 
research universities. But this may not 
solve the management problems. Ac- 
cording to the prestigious publication 
Science, “DOE officials expect most of 
the SSC management staff to be re- 
hired by the new contractor.’’ Science 
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quotes SSC lab director Roy 
Schwitters as reassuring his staff that 
in past contractor changes, ‘‘the color 
of the ID cards may have changed, but 
the majority of the people have re- 
mained in their positions.” 

According to Physics Today, the pub- 
lication of the American Institute of 
Physics, Secretary O’Leary’s decision 
to dump the university consortium as 
the construction contractor “surprised 
veteran SSC watchers because she did 
not remove those who have received 
blame for many of the project’s man- 
agement and accounting problems.” 

In fact, DOE’s project manager for 
the SSC, Joseph Cipriano, urged a 
much more drastic management shake- 
up, including the immediate firing of 
the SSC lab director. According to a 
memorandum by Cipriano, “confidence 
in existing management is practically 
nonexistent and cost and schedule 
trends are worsening at an alarming 
rate.’’ He also urged putting the entire 
SSC project on hold for 1 year to allow 
time to fix management problems and 
to prepare less ambitious alternatives 
for SSC construction. Unfortunately, 
Secretary O'Leary rejected the rec- 
ommendations of her SSC program 
manager and, instead, opted for super- 
ficial management changes. 

Mr. President, the details of these se- 
rious management problems have been 
discussed at some length on the floor 
and in various publications. They need 
not be repeated. But it comes down to 
an issue that all of us on this side and 
many on the other side of the aisle con- 
tinue to talk about: ways to save 
money. We talk about fraud and abuse 
and waste. 

Here we have a program in which we 
can clearly demonstrate that it need 
not be funded in order to achieve the 
kind of breakthroughs we are looking 
for in this particular field and that we 
have several very seriously funded pro- 
grams that can mark us as leaders in 
the field. 

If we want to save money, here in the 
SSC we have a program that is likely 
to cost us as much as $12 billion. We 
can stop it now. Yes, we have spent 
anywhere from $1.5 to $2 billion al- 
ready, and that is a lot of money. But 
we can save $10 billion by stopping the 
program now and adopting a more bal- 
anced approach in the funding of sci- 
entific research. 

So, Mr. President, I look at this from 
a budgetary point of view. As I indi- 
cated before, I think the SSC has 
merit, but it does not have so much 
merit that we cannot afford to termi- 
nate the program now and devote a 
more realistic effort to high-energy 
physics and a more balanced effort to 
scientific research, in general. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for just one question? 

Mr. COHEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator stated 
that in Physics Today there was a 
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statement there was a probability that 
the Hadron Collider in Cern would be 
able to find the Higgs Boson. 

Is the Senator aware that the consen- 
sus among high-energy physicists in 
the United States is that that project, 
if it is built—and it has been deferred 
the last 2 years. My own view is they 
are probably not going to build it—but 
if they did build it, its energy is some- 
where between 6 and 7 trillion electron 
voits, this is 20—they probably would 
not find it, at least American high-en- 
ergy physicists believe that. That is 
why they have designed this one at 20 
trillion electron volts. 

Mr. COHEN. My understanding is 
that the American Institute of Physics 
in its publication indicated it would 
have a 95 percent probability of achiev- 
ing the same result. We can get into a 
battle of the experts, but that is my 
understanding. And to the extent the 
Senator from Louisiana has other con- 
tradictory evidence, that is for the 
record I suppose. But I appreciate his 
comment. Perhaps the Senator can 
contradict the statement contained in 
the publication. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I guess there is no 
way to settle that argument here ex- 
cept to tell the Senator our scientists 
believe that is not so. As a matter of 
fact, they have a lot of doubt that the 
design at Cern can be made to work, 
that it would overwhelm the detectors. 
There is no need to get into the detail 
which we could go into, but at least 
our people do not believe that. 

Mr. COHEN. I thank the Senator for 
his comments and I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for yielding time. 

Mr. BRYAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. BRYAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I rise today as a spon- 
sor of the amendment to eliminate 
funding for the superconducting super 
collider [SSC]. The time has come to 
stop wasting taxpayers’ money on this 
extravagant pork barrel project and 
demonstrate to the American people 
that Congress can actually make the 
hard choices necessary to get our Na- 
tion’s fiscal house in order. 

I am proud that the Senate has re- 
cently voted to terminate two pro- 
grams that are clearly not national 
priorities: the wool and mohair sub- 
sidy—$130 million—and the NASA pro- 
gram to search for extraterrestrial 
life—$12 million. These programs 
should be terminated but their costs 
are trivial when compared to the SSC. 
Terminating the SSC would send an 
unmistakable signal to the American 
public that Congress is serious about 
cutting the Federal deficit. 

Iam not against Government funding 
of science or particle physics specifi- 
cally. Particle physics is an exciting 
field. But so is exploration of space, ge- 
netics, robotics, artificial intelligence, 
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and a dozen other worthwhile projects. 
Given our current fiscal situation, we 
do not have the luxury of funding all 
the exciting science initiatives pre- 
sented us and, instead, we have to 
make hard decisions if we are going to 
restore public confidence in our ability 
to govern. 

In setting our spending priorities, we 
must analyze how each program en- 
hances our competitiveness and im- 
proves our standard of living. We must 
also examine how well the individual 
programs are managed. 

Measured by these standards, the 
SSC fails the test. Let us consider how 
the SSC compares with other science 
programs by considering the advice of 
some impartial experts. 

The Industrial Research Institute, a 
nonprofit research organization funded 
by Fortune 500 industrial companies, 
took a survey or research and develop- 
ment corporate vice presidents across 
America and asked them to rate the 
big science projects currently being 
considered in terms of their promise to 
return something meaningful to the 
competitiveness of the United States. 

America's corporate scientists rated 
the SSC dead last in terms of its bene- 
fits for our competitiveness. That as- 
sessment comes from Fortune 500 R&D 
experts. The view from the scientific 
community is no more charitable. In 
fact, a recent poll found that 98 percent 
of American scientists refused to give 
any priority to continued funding of 
the SSC. 

This indictment of the SSC by the 
U.S. scientific community is further 
validated by the fact that no meaning- 
ful foreign contributors have stepped 
forward. This should tell us something. 

Not only must we consider the SSC 
on its merits, we must also analyze 
what its impacts would be on other, 
more beneficial science projects. 

If we continue with this ill-advised 
effort, we will starve a great deal of 
worthwhile science projects. Many sci- 
entists—including Nobel Prize winners 
and a past president of the Physicists’ 
Professional Society—fear that it is 
the SSC itself which will most likely 
doom science in this country. 

While the Federal agencies that train 
and fund most of the scientists in this 
country are turning down more than 
two-thirds of their applications, the 
SSC—a single project in a single 
subfield of science—is eating up $11 bil- 
lion. 

We hear the most exaggerated claims 
regarding the possible spiz.offs from the 
SSC from improving health to science 
education. 

What we really have is a public 
works project—a huge 54-mile tunnel. 
However, in all likelihood we cannot 
patent any discoveries from this basic 
research. We will spend the money; we 
will do the work. but whatever basic 
science results from this project will be 
available to our competitors at no cost. 
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To me this has an all-to-common ring, 
where the United States invents, but 
the Japanese and the Germans manu- 
facture, and reap the jobs and the prof- 
its. 

The assessment given the SSC by our 
scientific community and our foreign 
competitors should be enough to sink 
this program. But when we combine 
this with the management problems we 
have discovered, there should be no 
deubt about this project's fate. 

Let us look at how the SSC has been 
run. The record is atrocious. The pro- 
gram has been plagued by cost over- 
runs and poor management from the 
very beginning. 

The cost of the SSC has grown from 
$4.4 billion in 1987, with a $2.9 Federal 
contribution, to more than $11 billion 
today with over a $10 billion Federal 
contribution. That is a threefold in- 
crease in the Federal contribution to 
this project. 

Recently, the DOE inspector gen- 
eral’s report confirmed our worst fears 
about waste. Some of the bills submit- 
ted by the main contractor to DOE in- 
cluded a $375 disc jockey, $18,403 for 
coffee, $21,369 for plants, $1,626,605 for 
relocation costs over a 15-month pe- 
riod, which is the equivalent to $10,844 
per SSC employee, and $293,668 for car 
rental and leasing. 

This report points out that 40 per- 
cent, or $216 million, of the spending 
represented unnecessary or excessive 
costs. Regardless of the scientific mer- 
its of this project, the management is- 
sues should concern us all. I cannot, in 
good conscience, support a project 
which engages in such waste of tax- 
payer resources. 

It is time to say enough. The deficits 
are too big, other needs are too urgent. 
We have a $4 trillion national debt, and 
it will increase to $6 trillion in the 
next 4 years and interest on the na- 
tional debt this year will be over $300 
billion—that is close to a rate of $1 bil- 
lion a day. We cannot afford the things 
this country really needs, let alone the 
things we want. 

While the proponents of the SSC have 
been vigorous in letting Senators know 
about the contracts in their States 
from the SSC, they fail to let us know 
the true costs. The citizens against 
Government waste have compiled a 
chart showing the tax burden per State 
to build the SSC. 

Nevada’s tax burden to fund this 
huge ditch in Texas is $71,500,000. That 
is almost $70 per man, woman, and 
child in Nevada for a project of dubious 
benefit. My constituents are urging 
more spending cuts, not questionable 
spending of this kind. 

The SCC might be worthwhile to 
have someday, but for now we need to 
put it on the shelf until we can afford 
it. Let this vote be a symbol of our re- 
solve to reduce the deficit. I urge my 
colleagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to preface my 
comments in support of Senator BUMP- 
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ERS’ amendment by saying a word or 
two about the principal sponsor of the 
amendment. 

I knew very little about the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arkansas 
prior to becoming a Member of this 
Chamber. I knew that he had been an 
able and impressive Governor, and I 
knew that he was an articulate spokes- 
man for the causes in which he be- 
lieved. My admiration for him has 
grown greatly as I have had occasion 
on a number of times to join him in 
this Chamber in support of his efforts 
to reduce spending. 

We were together on the supercon- 
ducting super collider in years past and 
we were together on the space station 
in years past, as we were this year. I 
suspect that many might say this hour 
of the day that perhaps no votes are 
likely to change at this hour. 

But the position the Senator is advo- 
cating and in which I am pleased to 


- support him is the right position. 


Everybody talks in the abstract 
about cutting spending. Not a Member 
of this Chamber disagrees with that ab- 
stract proposition. But it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to develop a critical 
mass of any particular project to elimi- 
nate funding once that has started. 

We have made some modest steps in 
the last week or two with the decision 
by my colleagues to eliminate the wool 
and mohair subsidy. The distinguished 
occupant of the chair was the leader in 
that effort, and I salute and congratu- 
late his efforts in behalf of that cause. 
Modestly, we made a step with respect 
to the elimination of the program for 
the search for extraterrestrial intel- 
ligence, which has taken on new life in 
a recast name, but is the same old pro- 
gram, which is targeted to spend $100 
million over the next 10 years. We in 
the Senate have taken a step on that. 

But if we really want to send a mes- 
sage, if we really want to hit the ball 
out of the park, eliminate a program 
such as the one that is before us this 
evening, with the potential of that, be- 
cause we are not talking just about 
$640 million, the appropriation included 
in this matter. We are talking about, 
over the course of 35 to 40 years—con- 
sidering that we are going to have to 
borrow the whole of this money at a 
4%-percent compounded annual rate— 
we are talking about $38 billion. 

So the course that we continue to set 
tonight, if this program survives, is not 
just $640 million. It commits us to a 
course of expenditures that ultimately 
will result in a $38 billion expenditure. 

Mr. President, I am not against fund- 
ing every science, or particle physics 
specifically. I am sure that particle 
physics is an exciting field. But so, too, 
are exploration of space, genetics, ro- 
botics, artificial intelligence, and doz- 
ens and dozens of other worthwhile 
projects. Given our current fiscal situa- 
tion, the question is, can we afford it? 
Do we have the luxury of supporting 
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and funding all of these programs that 
may be desirable and, yes, may have 
some potential long-term benefits? 

I think the answer to that propo- 
sition has to be in the negative. Not 
only can we not afford it, but we have 
to make some critical judgments. And 
the Congress has not been particularly 
effective in any judgment in setting 
forth the priorities for these fundings. 
It seems to me that we ought to sub- 
ject that at least to a couple of stand- 
ards. 

No. 1, funding of such a project en- 
hances our competitiveness. Would it 
make it possible for American industry 
to be more competitive in inter- 
national commerce and thereby en- 
hance our scientific, our manufactur- 
ing base, to provide opportunities for 
employment? The answer is in the af- 
firmative. I think we have to give that 
very careful consideration.. We have to 
examine thoughtfully how well laid 
out, how well managed the individual 
program is. 

I respectfully submit that this pro- 
gram does not meet any of those cri- 
teria. It has been debated during the 
course of this afternoon at some 
length. The fact is that in the sci- 
entific community—the community 
that one might think would be the 
prime advocates of this program—98 
percent of the scientists that were 
queried about this program indicated 
that this should not be a priority for 
funding. 

The Fortune 500 R&D experts, when 
asked about this program and how they 
rank it, indicate that they do not be- 
lieve that this is a program that holds 
a great promise or is particularly 
meaningful in terms of enhancing the 
competitiveness for America. 

So you have private and public sector 
people in the scientific community who 
have taken a very dim view of this 
project. I understand that the advo- 
cates for this program, those scientists 
who work in highly specialized fields of 
particle physics, are excited and chal- 
lenged and enthusiastic about this 
project. That could be said, I suppose, 
for every scientific project that deals 
with every subspecialty in the sci- 
entific field. 

I think not only can we not justify 
this in terms of our current fiscal situ- 
ation, but we cannot justify this in 
terms of the kind of priority that this 
program should have if we have the re- 
sources. I think we have to examine 
this also in the context of what harm it 
will do. 

If we continue this program, we have 
the potential of starving a lot of worth- 
while scientific projects that may not 
be as large, that do not have the advo- 
cacy groups in behalf of them, that 
may not have the glitz that big science 
has, but nevertheless may hold a very 
far greater potential in terms of en- 
hancing our scientific knowledge and 
making our country more competitive 
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with international commerce, manu- 
facturing, and other technical fields. 

It is my concern that the preemption 
of those limited resources is one of the 
great dangers that we face in approach- 
ing our scientific budgets with the big- 
science and the big-ticket approach. 

The advocates of this program have 
done a very skillful job. I commend 
them for their skills, their resources. 
They have been very skillful in point- 
ing out, in community after commu- 
nity across the country, State after 
State, that your State will benefit if 
this project goes forward; that there is 
a contract that will be let or has been 
let in one of the cities in your State. 
What has been less emphasized is that 
we all, as Americans, pay a cost for 
this type of an approach. 

Mr. President, I invite my colleagues’ 
attention to a chart that derives as its 
source some information provided by 
Citizens Against Government Waste. 

What this chart seeks to depict is the 
tax burden imposed upon each of the 
respective States, assuming a total 
eventual cost outlay of $12.955 billion. 
From my own State of Nevada, a small 
State in terms of population, we are 
looking at an outlay of about $71.5 mil- 
lion, the burden of which goes to the 
taxpayers. I respectfully submit that 
this is a burden that we ought not to 
add to our taxpayers. 

There has been a considerable 
amount of discussion during the course 
of the debate about how costs have ex- 
ploded from a few million dollars to 
some cost projections that today range 
in the magnitude of some $13 billion. It 
is a program which has not been, in my 
judgment, responsibly managed. The 
inspector general’s report, which has 
been commented on during the course 
of the day, has pointed out a number of 
examples of waste. I do not intend to 
go into all of them. 

Suffice it to say that there have been 
bills submitted by contractors to pay 
for a disk jockey, $18,403; coffee; $21,369 
for plants; $1,626,000 for relocation 
costs over a 15-month period, which is 
the equivalent to $10,844 per SSC em- 
ployee; and another $293,000 for car 
rental leasing. 

The report points out that 40 percent, 
or $216 million in the spending pre- 
sented, is unnecessary or excessive 
costs. And regardless of the scientific 
merits of this project, the management 
issues alone should sufficiently con- 
cern us to put this project on hold 
until the project can be reexamined. 

I say by way of conclusion that we do 
have an opportunity to put our action 
where our mouth is. We talk a great 
deal about deficit reduction. Some of 
us voted against the tax bill recently 
before this body because we did not be- 
lieve there were enough spending cuts 
up front. This gives us an opportunity 
to redeem that concern by saying this 
is the kind of spending cut up front 
that we should undertake, and that the 
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American taxpayers will benefit as a 
consequence of that. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today I rise in support of the Bumpers 
amendment because I consider it im- 
perative to do more than just search 
for ways to reduce Government spend- 
ing. 

I believe that if there exists a Gov- 
ernment program designed to create 
jobs and industry and further our 
knowledge of technology, it must also 
be economical and sensible within the 
given framework of the budget. 

The superconducting super collider, 
however, has been plagued by countless 
delays since its inception, and has 
wasted absurd amounts of precious dol- 
lars. 

Today the Government cannot afford 
to keep throwing money at programs 
that perhaps look attractive on paper, 
but never reach their planned objec- 
tives; these are no ionger the 1980's. 

The days of star wars are gone. 

The 1990’s must be a decade in which 
the deficit is reduced and mindless 
funding for spendthrift programs is 
curbed. 

The superconducting super collider is 
such a program. 

Now, spendthrift is a description 
which should not be taken lightly; so 
let us define our terms. 

I think the great majority of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues would agree that, 
in context, spendthrift could mean any 
number of things: Costly; excessive; 
even wasteful. 

The word seems to characterize the 
purchase of something that is 
unneeded, or not worth buying. 

Mr. President, the Department of En- 
ergy’s original plan for the super 
collider projected a cost of $4.375 bil- 
lion, and promised completion by 1996. 

The best cost estimate today has 
been increased by over $8 to $13 billion, 
with completion postponed until 2002. 
Considering these estimates, is the 
superconducting super collider still 
worth buying? 

Here, I must question what the op- 
portunity cost would be for proceeding 
with this project. What are we giving 
up—sacrificing—in return for the 
money drain the superconducting super 
collider has seemingly created? Dollars 
that could be injected into the econ- 
omy, stimulating small businesses, and 
facilitating new jobs to replace others, 
are disappearing. In my view, the 
superconducting super collider money 
could be better spent on fighting the 
increasing crime problem in this coun- 
try, expanding the capabilities for po- 
lice forces in cities that need them 
most. 

Instead, too many dollars are being 
expended on a program that is eating 
up scarce Federal resources. We can no 
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longer afford such excesses, and hope- 
fully, we will not. 

Mr. President, former energy Sec- 
retary James Watkins declared, “If the 
superconducting super collider costs a 
dime more than $5 billion, we shouldn’t 
build it.” Well, it appears that the 
superconducting super collider will in- 
deed cost a few more dimes than $5 bil- 
lion dollars. 

The latest official Energy Depart- 
ment cost estimate is $8.3 billion; yet, 
the Department’s inspector general 
found that 40 percent of the $508 mil- 
lion in the project’s contracts between 
1989 and 1992 were unnecessary and ex- 
cessive costs. 

My esteemed colleagues, that is $216 
million which the Department admits 
was carelessly misspent. Where did this 
money go? Could we possibly term this 
spendthrift? 

Mr. President, the superconducting 
super collider’s excessive costs add up 
to a sizable percentage of taxpayer’s 
paychecks being thrown into the fire- 
place. All of this, remember, within a 
program that supposedly— someday— 
will be important to science and will 
create jobs and expand technology. 

The delays which have already oc- 
curred in the super collider construc- 
tion, as well as the cost overruns I 
have just mentioned, do not bode well 
for it as a new opportunity for jobs and 
industry. It appears to be merely an- 
other wasteful Government program, 
albeit one with a commendable prom- 
ise. 

Mr. President, our Nation’s economic 
crisis and the problems the supercon- 
ducting super collider project is en- 
countering have convinced me that we 
simply cannot afford to continue it. 
The tax burden this project alone has 
levied on the people of Arizona, for ex- 
ample, is over $160 million. Who will 
gain from the superconducting super 
collider? 

The average taxpaying civilian with 
a 9-to-5 job? Assuredly, each of us as 
citizens of the United States wish to 
see progress continue in the field of 
science. Further, the close relationship 
the super collider has between the com- 
mercial and private sectors certainly 
appears very promising to many in 
both communities. But how much can 
we afford to pay to make it work? How 
much further do we have to travel? 
And how much more money and time 
must be spent for it to culminate into 
its potential? 

Everyone in America is going to have 
to do his or her part to assist in gain- 
ing control of the ballooning Federal 
deficit and to help our economy out of 
its current—yet temporary—plight. I 
believe it is one of our primary respon- 
sibilities, as representatives of our 
constitutents, to kill or delay any leg- 
islation that would misspend more tax 
dollars. 

I have done my part by cosponsoring 
the Bumpers amendment which would 
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kill the superconducting super collider 
project. 

The superconducting super collider 
will cost an estimated $13 billion. The 
Bumpers amendment would stop the 
bleeding. 

The money we save by killing the 
superconducting super collider can be 
used for creation of real jobs and real 
industry, not just potential jobs and 
the promise of future technology. 

Mr. President, all of us have a great 
opportunity to reduce unnecessary 
spending by supporting the Bumpers 
amendment, and I urge my colleagues 
to support it. 

It is time to pay the piper. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CHAPTER III OF “SAVE YOUR JOB, 
SAVE YOUR COUNTRY” 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, this is 
the third in a series of speeches which, 
together, make up an extended review 
of Ross Perot’s book, “Save Your Job, 
Save Your Country.” 

Yesterday, I talked about chapter II, 
and the day before, chapter I. Today, 
when I speak of chapter III, I realize 
that it is really an extended platitude, 
hung about with flashy but irrelevant 
numerical ornaments. It is called 
“American Jobs Matter,” and it ex- 
plains why jobs, in particular manufac- 
turing jobs, are good for people who 
have them. 

I wholeheartedly agree, and there is 
no one in this Chamber who disagrees. 
We all agree, and we all, throughout 
our careers, have tried to preserve and 
create manufacturing jobs. In fact, Mr. 
Perot is unlikely to find many people 
in the country who would disagree on 
that point. 

But what this chapter fails to do is 
make the case that NAFTA will cost us 
any more manufacturing jobs than our 
present one-way free trade agreement 
with Mexico. The vast majority of 
economists agree that NAFTA will cre- 
ate a net gain in jobs in the United 
States. 

For example, today, 30 percent of 
Mexico’s exports to the United States 
are already duty free. That includes all 
of the manufactured goods coming out 
of the maquiladora plants. Our average 
American tariff on Mexican goods com- 
ing into the United States is less than 
4 percent. By contrast, Mexico’s tariff 
on American goods average 10 per- 
cent—24 times higher. Mexico also has 
an array of other trade barriers, while 
we have virtually none. 

That is, Mexico has import licensing 
schemes and has tremendously com- 
plicated arrangements which are very 
restrictive and protective. We in Amer- 
ica do not have any. It is clear that we 
have a one-way free trade agreement 
today, and it is clear that NAFTA will 
convert that into a two-way agreement 
to benefit the United States. That 
means more jobs for Americans in the 
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manufacturing industries—auto- 
mobiles, high technology, capital 
goods, specialty steel, wood products, 
and many more. Nowhere does chapter 
Ill refute that. 

It opens by recounting the decision of 
the Sunstrand Co. of Rockford, IL, to 
move’ part of its operation to Nuevo 
Loredo in Mexico 5 years ago. It tells 
the genuinely sad story of a woman 
who lost her job shortly afterward. But 
if you read closely, the loss of her job 
seems to have nothing to do with the 
move to Nuevo Loredo. Rather, she was 
laid off after Sunstrand sold her plant 
to a Wisconsin-based firm. 

But perhaps the anecdote is just 
poorly written. Perhaps she did lose 
her job because of the move. If it does, 
it shows the fundamental weakness of 
Perot’s case on manufacturing jobs. 

WHY DO COMPANIES MOVE? 

If all a company cares about is 
wages, it can move today. That is just 
what the Sundstrand company did,— 
before anyone had any idea there would 
be a NAFTA. 

Perot goes on, throughout chapter 
II, in attempts to show that free trade 
with Mexico will move jobs out of the 
United States. 

But every statistic he cites proves a 
different point: companies have moved 
before, can move today, and will keep 
moving whether or not we pass the 
NAFTA. Here are some examples from 
the book: 

129 American apparel companies operate 
222 factories in Mexico and employ 30,000 
workers. 

In the 1970's, most jobs in the U.S. 
consumer electronics industry moved to Asia 
and Mexico. 

There is no breakdown as to how 
much to Asia and how much to Mexico. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers reports that between 1985 and 
1990 more than 25,000 of its members jobs 
moved to Mexico. 

This all happened without NAFTA. It 
happened before Carlos Salinas or 
George Bush took office, much less Bill 
Clinton. 

And think a little bit more. One of 
the reasons a union job might go south 
without NAFTA is that Mexico was not 
enforcing its minimum wage, child 
labor, workplace health and safety and 
laws. The NAFTA labor side agreement 
lets us impose trade sanctions on com- 
panies which do not obey those laws. 
Without NAFTA, there is not a thing 
we can do about it. 

In chapter II, Mr. Perot wants to 


. show that jobs will go south after 


NAFTA. But his statistics all show 
that jobs went south before NAFTA. 
And if the experience of these compa- 
nies is anything like that of Quality 
Coils, Inc., a lot of them made a bad 
move. Quality Coils moved a Connecti- 
cut plant to Juarez in 1989. And how is 
it doing today? After learning about 
productivity, transport costs, absentee- 
ism and long-distance management, it 
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is back in Connecticut. The CEO says 
“I can hire one person in Connecticut 
for what three were doing in Juarez.” 

The Haworth Co. of Holland, MI, had 
a little more foresight. They cal- 
culated, and found that they can 
produce furniture 25 percent more 
cheaply in Michigan than in Mexico. 
They stayed. 

McIlhenny, the company that makes 
Tabasco sauce, pulled out of Mexico 
City in 1989 to enlarge its Louisiana op- 
eration, since it can bottle Tabasco 
four times as quickly here in America. 

General Motors recently announced 
plans to shift auto production from 
northern Mexico to Lansing, MI. Ap- 
parently GM has read the previously 
referenced OTA study on automobile 
production costs that Mr. Perot so 
blithely ignores. 

As an article on the front page of to- 
day’s Washington Post indicated today, 
many, many businesses have found 
that the advantage of lower wages in 
Mexico is more than outweighed by 
other problems—poor infrastructure, 
absenteeism, et cetera. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ON CLOSER LOOK, FIRMS SEE LESS TO MEXICO 
(By Tod Robberson) 

Mexico CrTy.—As Mexico's low wages 
emerge as a major issue in the debate over 
the North American Free Trade Agreement, 
U.S. businessmen and Mexican officials here 
are arguing that problems of infrastructure 
and a range of other economic factors make 
Mexican labor far less of a bargain than it 
first appears. 

Mexico’s highway system is falling apart; 
its railroads are dangerously decrepit; bu- 
reaucratic hassles and corruption abound; 
the phone system doesn’t work; and Mexican 
labor can be unreliable, U.S. executives here 
say. When the scores of risks and drawbacks 
are included in the equation, they say, many 
companies will realize they are better off 
staying in the United States. 

Some large and mid-sized U.S. companies, 
including General Motors, already are find- 
ing that Mexico is not the cost-effective 
manufacturing venue it used to be. 

For example, GM decided this summer to 
shift production of the 1995 Chevrolet Cava- 
lier from a plant in northern Mexico to Lan- 
sing, Mich., because, said spokeswoman Ni- 
cole Solomon, “It’s not just wages, but the 
entire calculation.” 

Mustafa Mohatarem, chief economist for 
GM, said in a telephone interview that the 
lower wages paid to Mexican auto workers 
were not enough to offset other relatively 
higher costs of doing business here. ‘“Trans- 
portation costs, potential delays at the bor- 
der and ... higher inventory storage costs 
in Mexico” contributed to the move back to 
Lansing, Mohatarem said. 

For more than 20 years, Louisiana-based 
Mciīlhenny Co., maker of Tabasco hot sauce, 
produced and packaged products in Mexico 
for sale here. But in 1989 the company de- 
cided that U.S.-based production would be 
more cost effective. 

“Cheap labor had no effect on our deci- 
sion,” said the company’s vice president, 
Paul McIlhenny. Rather, after calculating 
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prices for raw materials and other produc- 
tion costs, ‘‘we decided Mexico just could not 
compete with our operation” in Louisiana. 

In large part, business executives who are 
speaking out on Mexico’s problems hope to 
counter the well-publicized assertions of bil- 
lionaire Ross Perot that American jobs 
would hemorrhage southward under the 
NAFTA treaty—which would break down 
trade barriers among the United States, 
Mexico and Canada, creating a free-trade 
area of some 360 million consumers. Al- 
though President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
has engineered economic reforms and radi- 
cally improved the country’s business cli- 
mate, they say, Mexico has many problems 
to solve before it can live up to the image 
Perot has tried to give it. 

“It's astounding to me that the United 
States fear us," said Claudio X. Gonzalez, di- 
rector general of Kimberly Clark of Mexico 
and Salinas’s adviser on foreign investment. 
“We're the smallest, least-developed econ- 
omy of the three [NAFTA signatories]. We're 
the weaker partner in this whole equation. 
How are we a threat? 

Mexico’s infrastructure problems continue 
to be a major deterrent for American manu- 
facturing companies that use modern ‘“‘just- 
in-time’’ production schedules to reduce in- 
ventories and keep storage costs down. 

Unanticipated delays, a daily aspect of life 
in Mexico, can scramble delivery schedules, 
said Steve Knaebel, president of Cummins 
Engine Co. of Mexico. “It’s the unpredict- 
ability of the place," he said. “You never 
know when or where the problems will 
arise." 

Knaebel estimated that each time he uses 
the telephone for a simple business call, for 
example, it takes three or four attempts be- 
fore the call is completed. ‘This is the main 
tool I use for managing my business,’ he 
said, “and I can't even be sure if I’m going to 
get a line out.” 

He said Mexico’s highway system is so di- 
lapidated that truck transportation can take 
30 to 40 percent longer here than in the Unit- 
ed States, with 60 percent higher fuel costs 
adding to the bill. A new system of better- 
quality toll roads has improved some routes, 
but the cost is widely regarded as prohibitive 
for commercial traffic. 

Railroads are hardly an attractive alter- 
native, said Juan Manuel Correa, general di- 
rector of Union Pacific of Mexico. ‘Overall, 
the system is obsolete. The technology has 
largely not been updated for 40 years," he 
said. 


“They still send some of their traffic sig- 
nals by telegraph—while the rest of the 
world is in the age of fax machines," Correa 
said, noting that Mexico’s state-owned rail- 
road company still employs 200 telegraph op- 
erators. ‘There is no way this system could 
be competitive with industrialized coun- 
tries.” 

A spokesman for the national railroad 
company, Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mex- 
ico, acknowledged that a freight train oper- 
ating in the 1930s, when the system was na- 
tionalized, had a faster average speed than 
do Mexican trains today. 

Correa said business confidence in the rail- 
roads is so low that the system accounts for 
barely 12 percent of Mexico’s cargo transpor- 
tation, ‘‘whereas it should make up 19 to 25 
percent.” 

Correa also challenged Perot’s assertion 
that low-cost Mexican labor necessarily 
makes up for Mexico's deficiencies. 

Productivity per worker is a fraction of 
that in the United States, he said, noting 
that although the Mexican railroad has 
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pared its staff from 80,000 to 60,000 employ- 
ees, “they still only need 12,000 to 15,000 to 
do the job. In the United States, Union Pa- 
cific can do the same work with one person 
that it takes 17 to do in Mexico.” 

“Labor looks cheap up front, but the total 
cost can be very high," said a financial ana- 
lyst at a major Mexican bank. “You're not 
saving money if it takes two or three times 
before you can get a job done right." 

Bringing Mexicans up to American levels 
of quality and productivity carries a high 
price, and there is no guarantee that a 
trained employee will stay with a company 
once it has given him a marketable skill, 
said Ron E. Shaver, an operations manager 
of Hughes Aircraft Co. 

In 1989, Shaver explained, Hughes trans- 
ferred some of its U.S.-based microelec- 
tronics work to a Tijuana maquiladora—a 
plant where materials are imported from 
United States, assembled with cheap Mexi- 
can labor, then shipped back north for sale. 
But it took years of training before the plant 
began consistently producing microcircuits 
at an acceptable quality level. 

Cummins Engine’s Knaebe] noted that al- 
though Mexico's minimum wage is less than 
$5 per day, other government-mandated ben- 
efits and adjustments can make the price tag 
five to six times higher. 

By law, companies in Mexico must distrib- 
ute 10 percent of pre-tax profits to their em- 
ployees and pay an extra half-month’s salary 
at the end of the year. In addition, they must 
pay 150 percent vacation bonuses, and 2 per-. 
cent of their annual payroll must be contrib- 
uted to an employee pension fund. Company- 
paid benefits for fired employees and salary 
demands by labor unions boost the base fig- 
ure even higher. 

“By the time you add all that up, we ended 
up paying our plant employees an average of 
$5 per hour in 1992. and that was market av- 
erage,” Knaebel said. 

Unless a company deals with highly labor- 
intensive, piecework production, such as gar- 
ment manufacture, cheap labor alone would 
not be an adequate incentive to move manu- 
facturing operations here, McIlhenny said. 
“The exodus [of piece-work manufacturing 
from the United States] took place years 
ago. Those jobs were gone even before they 
started talking about NAFTA. So where is 
Ross Perot’s argument?” 

“So why come here? What's the offset?” he 
asked. “I think it’s a market that presents 
all kinds of opportunities for development 
and growth. It’s a country starved for qual- 
ity and services. That’s where we come in." 

PEROT’S ANSWER: THE STATUS QUO 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. Perot’s analysis of 
the problem is bad enough. But his 
remedy is really a stunner. Here is a 
quote from the next-to-last page of 
chapter III: 

With the decline in U.S. manufacturing, 
the country is increasingly unable to provide 
good entry-level jobs for its youth. In 1980, 
for instance, 18 percent of 18-to-24 year old 
men earned less than $12,000 a year ** * 
young women, who started out in a worse po- 
sition than their male peers, suffered similar 
declines in earnings. * * * The New York 
metropolitan area lost 725,000 manufacturing 
jobs in the past two decades. 

These statistics are all misleading. 
But that really is beside the point. As- 
suming it was all true, what is Mr. 
Perot’s response to this litany of mis- 
ery and woe? Keep the status quo. That 
is what he says do not expand the mar- 
ket. Do just what we did while all these 
jobs went down the drain. 
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That is his solution is do nothing 
about the problem, keep the status 
quo, let the problems continue. 

NAFTA WILL CREATE JOBS 

Finally, at the end of the chapter, 
Mr. Perot adds an outright falsehood to 
his pile of red herrings and straw men. 
He says, flat out, "Even the strongest 
NAFTA supporters now admit that the 
agreement will cost U.S. jobs.” 

If you read the statement, what he 
really means is even on a net basis, 
even the stronger NAFTA supporters 
now admit the agreement will cost jobs 
on a net basis. 

Perhaps Mr, Perot means that even 
advocates admit some jobs will be lost 
in some sectors—which is true. But far 
more jobs will be created than are lost. 
On balance the United States will gain 
tens of thousands of jobs. I know of no- 
body in Congress or the administration 
who supports the NAFTA while saying 
at the same time that it will on-bal- 
ance cost the U.S. jobs. No one. 

Every reliable study, every serious 
economist, every economic Nobel Prize 
winner, every trade and economic offi- 
cial who has looked at this agreement 
says the United States will gain jobs 

- according to the International Trade 
Commission, a net of at least 95,000. 

Mr. Perot must know that. And any- 
one who needs a reason to doubt any 
other sentence in his book need only 
look at this one. It is paragraph 3, page 
37. 

Like many Americans, I admired Mr. 
Perot for his exposition of the budget 
deficit—debt tangle that America is in. 
I think his analysis helped us take seri- 
ous action on the deficit earlier this 
year. But the credibility he gained in 
that mighty effort is rapidly being 
eclipsed by the mixture of half-truths 
and misrepresentations he is showering 
on the NAFTA. Mr. Perot may have 
helped bring light and honesty to the 
budget debate. But he is bringing just 
the opposite to the trade debate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I come 
to speak in support of the super- 
conducting super collider. Before I do I 
would like to comment on the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

I have not made a final decision on 
NAFTA. I am inclined to support it. I 
am concerned with sugar. But I sus- 
pect, given what the Senator from 
Montana just said he worked out in 
wheat, we will be able to work out the 
problems relating to sugar as well. 
Then I will be able to clearly stand and 
say, as the distinguished Senator has 
just done, that the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement has side agree- 
ments on the environment, side agree- 
ments that will improve the quality of 
working conditions in Mexico. 

We stand on the threshold of being 
able to say over the course of the next 
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25 years that we will, instead of moving 
into a morass where our number one 
concern is immigration and cocaine, 25 
years from now we will look South and 
see a border where there is opportunity 
instead of problems. 

So I am very grateful the distin- 
guished Senator has taken the time to 
go through the book that Mr. Perot has 
put together because, in fact, many 
people have reached the wrong conclu- 
sion. They fear NAFTA is gong to hurt 
them. They fear particularly that 
NAFTA will cost them their jobs. So I 
am really very grateful. 

I hope more Americans than usual 
are watching this evening and heard 
the words of the distinguished Senator 
from Montana because they are ex- 
tremely constructive in this debate and 
a very, very important foundation for 
people making the decision whether or 
not they support this treaty. 

Mr. President, speaking of jobs, there 
is very little doubt today in America 
that it is the number one issue. It is 
the number one thing, at least, that I 
hear in Nebraska. We have unemploy- 
ment that is approximately 3 percent. 
It is a thing the people are worried 
about. 

They are fearful they are going to 
lose their jobs. They are fearful of the 
consequences of automation in both 
services and manufacturing. They are 
fearful of the result of competition. 
They are fearful as a consequence of 
movement to temporary and part-time 
contract help. They are fearful as a re- 
sult of demand-driven downsizing, not 
the least of which occurs as a result of 
our reduction in spending here in 
Washington on defense that has pro- 
duced significant hardships in aero- 
space and has produced unemployment 
in California and other States that are 
heavily dependent on aerospace. People 
are afraid tomorrow they may lose 
their job. 

It is possibly the reason that the 
President has emphasized security 
when talking about health care, saying 
that we are going to provide security 
for all Americans. We are going to give 
every American a card so they can feel 
secure. 

Mr. President, as I said last week 
when I talked about this idea that I 
support, all we will provide Americans 
when we give them a card is the secu- 
rity that they are eligible for health 
care, Mr. President. So they are afraid 
that they are going to lose eligibility, 
and that because of the insurance com- 
pany or the business, or some unfore- 
seen circumstance, they will lose their 
health insurance. 

Eligibility does not mean that the 
card will entitle them to high quality 
health care. High quality health care 
will come to the people of the United 
States of America only as a con- 
sequence of our ability to continue to 
generate wealth and income. I empha- 
size that, Mr. President. It is the pri- 
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vate sector’s ability to generate jobs 
and wealth that will determine wheth- 
er or not Americans feel secure on the 
job, whether or not Americans feel se- 
cure abut the possibility of being able 
to hold on to high quality health care. 
There is nothing the Federal Govern- 
ment can do with legislation to secure 
high quality health care when reform- 
ing our health care system. We can se- 
cure the right of eligibility, but it is 
our ability to generate private sector 
jobs and wealth that will determine 
whether or not we get high quality 
care. 

Mr. President, most people who have 
examined the problems of job growth in 
America identify the deficit as one of 
the principal culprits. The United 
States of America, the Federal Govern- 
ment, is extracting about 5 percent of 
the gross domestic product today in 
order to fund expenditures at the Fed- 
eral level that are going to people in 
all kinds of ways—appropriations 
items, such as the one that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas is pro- 
posing to delete, mandatory programs 
that go out in the form of checks—all 
sorts of expenditures that are being 
made. 

We do not collect tax revenue to pay 
all those bills. Instead, we collect tax 
revenue and then we borrow an addi- 
tional $300 billion or so. And that bor- 
rowing soaks up about half of the 
available savings in the United States 
of America, some $300 billion worth 
every single year, which makes it dif- 
ficult for the private sector to create 
jobs, makes it difficult for businesses 
to invest in plant and equipment and 
keep that modernization going so that 
we are competitive. 

Everybody who looks at the problem 
says, Mr. President, that one of the 
reasons that Americans feel insecure 
and tend to oppose the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement is not because 
the 4 percent of the United States 
economy that is going into Mexico is a 
threat to their job, but, instead, the 
threat to their job is that the Federal 
Government is extracting 5 percent of 
the gross domestic product and nearly 
half of all available savings. 

We had avery controversial vote in 
August to try to reduce that deficit. 
Many converted the argument and 
said, “All we are doing is raising 
taxes." 

Mr. President, that is not true. That 
is not true. In fact, this very argument 
that we are having today, as I will try 
to point out later, illustrates that 
point. 

We put real spending caps in place. 
We do have mandatory program con- 
straints, as well, not as much as I 
would like, frankly—which is a point I 
will make later—but, in fact, this defi- 
cit in 1997, instead of consuming 5 per- 
cent of GDP and half of savings, will 
consume about half of that amount. 
Not as much as I would like. Certainly, 
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I would like to be able to say that we 
are confident that we are going to be 
able to get to the point of having a sur- 
plus, of paying off debt. I believe it is 
most people’s goal in the U.S. Senate 
that we do that. 

But make no mistake about it, we 
took action, we took serious action 
that will result in the deficit of the 
United States of America being signifi- 
cantly smaller, half of the percent of 
GDP as what it would have been with- 
out our action. 

I have heard some come to the floor, 
Mr. President, and say, ‘‘Well, failure 
to vote for this amendment indicates 
that Congress does not have the will to 
exert restraint.” 

Well, I reject that entirely. I reject it 
entirely. I think it is very misleading 
to say that, extremely misleading. 

Because the facts are, when we have 
to come to the floor of this Senate and 
vote for an appropriation, we control 
the spending. But when we do not have 
to come to the floor to vote, we do not 
control the spending. In fact, we never 
even debate it. 

To make my point, I will not insert 
this entire document in the RECORD, 
for those watching, it is late now, this 
is a document produced by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office. It is an eco- 
nomic budget outlook update. It talks 
about the budget outlook estimate 
from 1993 all the way through the year 
2003. It is a very interesting presen- 
tation. 

Again, it has to do with the idea that 
somehow this Senate does not exert re- 
straint when it comes to appropria- 
tions; that if you vote against this 
amendment, you do not have the ca- 
pacity to control spending. That just is 
not true. 

In 1993, the year that will end on Fri- 
day of this week, we will have spent, in 
real terms, $547 billion. In the fiscal 
year that begins on Saturday, Mr. 
President, on all those things that we 
have to vote for on this floor, we will 
spend $542 billion—$5 billion less in real 
dollars. 

Now, the fact is, when we vote, we ex- 
ercise restraint. The dreadful truth of 
the matter is that by 1997 the amount 
of money we are spending in real dol- 
lars is going to be exactly the same— 
$547 billion. 

Now I know there are a lot of people 
that look at the appropriations and 
they assume that every single dollar 
we spend is pork. Well, Iam not here to 
tell you there is not a lot of pork in 
these appropriations. I voted against 
lots of things I would like to see strick- 
en because I could, in fact, make no 
scientific or economic rationale for it. 
But, make no mistake about it, at 
least these appropriations create jobs. 

Now, it is easy enough for editorial 
page writers or perhaps even people in 
Congress whose jobs are relatively se- 
cure to pooh-pooh that fact. But, at 
least, Mr. President, they do create 
jobs. 
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I am here today to support this 
project, in spite of the fact that it does 
not create jobs in Nebraska, because I 
believe it makes scientific sense, that 
it is an exciting part of this Nation’s 
effort to explore the unknown. 

But Iam here to make another point, 
Mr. President. It is in this book that 
CBO has put out, an item that we will 
not debate on this floor, except that I 
hope that when the rescission bill is 
presented by the President that there 
will be enough of us interested in de- 
bating it that we will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment on that. 

It shows the mandatory spending 
programs—those things that are in 
law, so we do not appropriate them. 
They are authorized and they are off 
the radar screen and we do not come to 
this floor very often to debate them. 

We spent $764 billion, Mr. President, 
in 1993. In 1994, we are going to spend 
$808 billion. That is a $44 billion in- 
crease—$44 billion. 

If you subtract the increase in the 
deposit insurance that is there for the 
savings and loans, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that almost every single dollar of 
spending increases in our budget year- 
to-year is in the mandatory programs 
and there is a real decline in the appro- 
priated items. 

I urge my colleagues not to stand on 
this floor and say that those who vote 
against this amendment are dem- 
onstrating that this Senate cannot 
exert its will when it comes to spend- 
ing cuts. 

Yes, I think our discretionary spend- 
ing can come down more. I voted for 
other cuts, and I will vote for addi- 
tional cuts. 

But, Mr. President, when we vote on 
them, we exercise discipline, and when 
we do not, we exercise none. 

If you look at the trends in the man- 
datory spending programs in this pres- 
entation, Mr. President, you can reach 
no other conclusion from what is going 
on with mandatory programs, essen- 
tially transfer payments that are made 
in some cases to very needy people, but 
in some cases to not very needy people. 

I am here to tell my colleagues, and 
anybody else who cares about these 
things, that, as a consequence of being 
disabled in the war in Vietnam, the 
Government of the United States of 
America sends me $18,000 a year. In 
1969, I needed that money. It was a lot 
less in 1969, because it has been ad- 
justed with the COLA since 1972. 

Mr. President, maybe some need that 
money. 

But, even before I got in the Senate, 
even before I came in here and got the 
big bucks that I now earn, my income 
was in excess of $200,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I cannot make a case 
that I need that money today. And yet 
the Government—the taxpayers—sends 
it to me. 

Do you know what we are doing, Mr. 
President, with this budget? We are 
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taking money from people who are 
working—in some cases, destroying 
their jobs when we do deficit reduc- 
tion—so that we can send a check to 
people that really do not need it. 

Now, maybe this Congress does not 
have the will to knock off a few addi- 
tional items in appropriations. But, 
Mr. President, unless we have the will 
to do something about these manda- 
tory spending programs, we are not 
going to have the money to invest in 
roads, in housing, in education, in job 
training, in these kinds of projects that 
do, in fact, make scientific sense. 

Mr. President, I believe we are set- 
ting ourselves up when we go through 
these amendments, some of which have 
great merit. Perhaps the Senator from 
Arkansas will carry this amendment. I 
voted with him on the space station. I 
voted with him on ASRM, and may 
again some other amendments that he 
is likely to offer. 

Mr. President, when they make good 
scientific sense, as this one does, in my 
judgment—and I have talked to the sci- 
entists that are involved in this par- 
ticular project. Even though there is 
not a nickel spent in Nebraska, I have 
talked to scientists on this particular 
project and I am excited about what 
they are doing. I am excited about the 
potentials for engineering advances, as 
well. I am excited about what this Na- 
tion is doing with the superconducting 
super collider. 

I felt no such excitement with the 
space station, and I voted “no.” But 
with this one, Mr. President, we are 
moving into an area of the unknown 
that is likely to provide us with ad- 
vances in science, it is likely to pro- 
vide us technological advances that 
will allow us, as well, not just to re- 
main competitive, but to create those 
high-paying jobs that everybody talks 
about. 

Again, I have to say, I have heard a 
lot of people say it, and I read it all the 
time. It is one of those things you read. 
You get some editorial page writer who 
writes a column. He will call this pork 
barrel. The only reason it is there is 
because it is creating jobs. 

Iam not going to vote for anything 
just because it creates jobs. Never 
would I vote for something just be- 
cause it is creating jobs. But we are 
making it difficult to make expendi- 
tures on those things that will not only 
create jobs but enhance our competi- 
tive position and give our people a 
sense that in fact their standard of liv- 
ing, their wages are going up; that they 
will have the ability to be able to af- 
ford high-quality health care; that we 
can be competitive with the nation of 
Mexico. 

We are not going to be able to do any 
of that unless we get our arms around 
these mandatory spending programs 
that are going to be debated very little. 
The Republicans will come to the floor 
during the appropriations cycle and 
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they will offer their amendments to 
cut the Community Development 
Block Grant, to cut the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, to cut all sorts of 
other things. We will come and offer 
our amendments and in fact some of 
them will stick, some of them in fact 
will be agreed to. And the public will 
be out there saying, “Can Congress not 
make any reductions?” 

The public needs to know, when it 
comes to items that we have to stand 
and justify and appropriate out in the 
open, we are getting the job done not 
too badly. But when it comes to man- 
dated programs, authorized money 
flows out with no debate at all. 

I hope this amendment is defeated. I 
hope we build the superconducting 
super collider, complete it 10 years 
from now, and I believe as sure as I 
know anything that 10 years from now 
we will be glad we stayed the course, 
We will be glad we did not, 3 or 4 years 
into this thing, cut it off. 

I see the charts of escalating costs. If 
we cut programs off because they esca- 
late in cost, we would end the end- 
stage renal disease program today, we 
would end Medicare, we would end 
Medicaid, we would end almost every 
single program that we have. 

When you start a big science engi- 
neering project like this, all of us who 
have built houses understand and know 
there are apt to be cost overruns. I be- 
lieve this is a worthy project, but I am 
terribly concerned that for the sake of 
jobs in America all we are going to do 
in this entire cycle of appropriations is 
come down, score some points, and try 
to put the word out we really care 
about deficit reduction. But when it 
comes time to face those mandatory 
programs dead in the eye, we are going 
to say there is nothing that can be 
done about it. 

Let me give a tough fact on manda- 
tory programs. A lot of people out 
there assume that the mandatory pro- 
grams are programs just for needy 
Americans. As I said, in most cases 
they are. It is remarkable what Social 
Security and Medicare and Medicaid 
have done. But, first of all, mandatory 
programs are not a problem we are 
going to be able to blame on the rich 
since 99 percent of the program expend- 
itures go for households with incomes 
under $200,000 a year. Almost half of 
those expenditures go to households 
with incomes between $30,000 and 
$200,000 a year. 

In many cases, those income trans- 
fers are justified, and I am not going to 
take money away from anybody who 
absolutely needs it. But what we are 
doing is transferring increasing 
amounts of money because we are 
afraid to come to people and say you 
have to take a little bit less. And we 
are cannibalizing, as a consequence, 
needed private sector investment and 
needed public sector investment. Those 
are the things that will give our people 
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confidence that we are creating jobs in 
this country, providing them the secu- 
rity I think they are increasingly ask- 
ing for in an economy that is so com- 
petitive today that everyone out there 
in the marketplace is concerned. 

I appreciate very much and follow 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas on many occasions. 
I cannot on this occasion. I believe this 
project makes scientific sense. I hope, 
in fact, we send a strong message to 
the House that they made a mistake by 
deleting it, and that the conference re- 
stores it because I believe we will be 
proud of the accomplishment if we do. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). The Senator from Arkan- 


sas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President I will 
be brief. But before the Senator from 
Nebraska leaves the floor, I would like 
to make one observation for his edifi- 
cation. : 

He is a very thoughtful Senator, a 
very intelligent Senator, and I know 
his decisions about the super- 
conducting super collider were not en- 
tered into lightly. But it seems to me, 
completely aside from the cost of the 
superconducting super collider, which 
is escalating out of control, we ought 
to rely on somebody. I am not a physi- 
cist. The Senator from Nebraska is not 
a physicist. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is not a physicist. I am not a sci- 
entist nor are they. 

I have to confess to my colleague, in 
making this statement, that spending 
this amount of money to find the Higgs 
Boson is to me an outrageous waste of 
money, because I think even if you find 
it you are still light years away from 
finding the origin of matter. And I do 
not know what you get when you find 
the origin of matter, for that matter. 

But we talked a little this afternoon, 
and now I have the poll here. Sigma Xi, 
which is a scientific research society— 
it has been considered the honor soci- 
ety in America since 1886, it has 115,000 
members, scientists—they sent out 
10,000 questionnaires to selected mem- 
bers of that organization. They asked 
them to rank a series of scientific 
projects in one, two, and three. Which 
of these would you rank first, second, 
and third? Of a list of about 10 things 
you only got to pick three. 

They got a response of 3,300 out of 
10,000. It could be statistically skewed 
because of the 10,000 questionnaires 
they sent out to their membership they 
only got 3,300 answers. But do you want 
to know how many of those 3,300 who 
answered ranked the superconducting 
super collider first? 

Here was the question: 

In the following question, please rank your 
first three choices with one representing 
your first choice for use of funds, two rep- 
resenting your second choice, and three your 
third choice. 

I think the three best uses of public 
funds for scientific research are, of the 
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3,300 who answered that, 2 percent 
ranked the superconducting super 
collider as their choice. 

Then there is this question about the 
so-called grand unification theory. We 
have been led to believe that we are 
looking for the ultimate particle of 
matter. 

Senator BYRD very wisely the other 
day said, ‘‘What is that all about?” 

I said, “We are trying to find the ori- 
gin of matter.” 

He said, “You can find that in first 
Genesis.” 

That would be a Biblical answer. 

But my point is, here is a quote from 
Dr. Sheldon Glashow, Nobel laureate. 
We should not ignore these people. The 
Senator from Louisiana has three or 
four Nobel laureates on his side and I 
have about they many of my side. But 
here is what he said: 

Not even the superconducting super 
collider nor its successors will approach the 
ultimate quest of the origin of the universe. 
To recreate the temperature of the universe 
at its birth we would need an accelerator 
light years in size. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that we cannot even learn the nature of 
the infinite universe. We have a tool that is 
surely up to the task: The human brain. 

In the scheme of things, the SSC provides 
only a tiny step toward the grand unification 
theory. 

Those are scientific arguments and 
they are not the reason I oppose it, 
though that is sufficient justification 
for me. The Senator from Nebraska 
said he has been with me, and he has 
indeed, on other amendments. He sup- 
ported me last week on the space sta- 
tion. 

The Senator, by doing that, did not 
just vote to cut the $2.1 billion for 1993, 
because as my colleagues know the 
space station has not even gotten going 
yet. It is going to cost over $100 billion 
to build. 

When you compound the interest of 
the space station’s ultimate cost of 
$100 billion at 4.5 percent, if we had 
voted to kill the space station, we 
would be voting over the next 35 years, 
counting interest on the cost, to save 
$216 billion. 

We refused to do that on a vote of 59 
to 40. The other night on the National 
Endowment for Democracy—a small 
thing—I tried to torpedo that; $35 mil- 
lion, peanuts around here. We hardly 
will stop to talk to somebody about $35 
million. I lost that one by 23 to 74. Sen- 
ators on both sides rejected the idea of 
killing that. 

But you see, even that, when you 
consider how much we save and how 
much money we would not have to bor- 
row at 4.5 percent, even that, on a 35- 
year cost basis, is $2.2 billion. 

Now, the other day, I offered an 
amendment to kill the advanced solid 
rocket motor. It was not just $300 mil- 
lion in 1994 that I was trying to kill. It 
was $4 billion I was trying to save; $2 
billion immediately and $2 billion in 
interest. The point could never be 
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made enough that every dime we spend 
on these things is borrowed money 
which we will pay interest on forever. I 
computed it at 35 years. But we are 
going to be paying interest forever on 
these debts we incur. 

So here, Mr. President, we had a 
chance to save $216 billion with the 
space station. We had a chance to save 
$4 billion on the advanced solid rocket 
motor, which NASA does not even want 
and which should never be built; we 
had a chance to save $2.2 billion on the 
little old National Endowment for De- 
mocracy. And now we have a chance 
not to save $500 million for next year 
on the super collider, because we know 
it is going to cost a lot more than that, 
but just assume—just assume—that it 
is $11 billion to $13 billion, which ev- 
erybody knows it is going to cost close 
to $20 billion. It has tripled in cost in 
8 years, so we know it is going to triple 
probably again in the next 10, but just 
a conservative estimate. You are not 
voting to cut $500 million from 1994; 
you are voting to cut $39 billion over 
the next 35 years, counting interest on 
the money. 

If we reject this amendment, Mr. 
President, the Senate in 2 week’s time 
will have chosen not to save $260 bil- 
lion. I have other amendments coming, 
all of which total, over a 35-year pe- 
riod, $683 billion. I daresay, too, we 
have prevailed by cutting SDI by $400 
million; not $1.8 billion, but $400 mil- 
lion. We should have cut another bil- 
lion off it. So far, that is the only thing 
Senator SASSER and I have succeeded 
in getting this body to cut. 

So when it is all said and done, we 
are probably going to lose on every one 
of those amendments, and we are going 
to say to the American people: “We 
turned down the opportunity to save 
$683.2 billion.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I had been with the 
Senator, as you know, on other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I wish you were as el- 
oquent on this as you were on the SDI 
the other night. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We particularly 
fought a good fight together on SDI, 
something I have been working on for a 
long time. But in the interest of abso- 
lute candor, and most of our colleagues 
have gone, so I think you can be candid 
at this point, would you not at least 
admit, of those projects, the SSC is the 
best? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
going to make a candid confession to 
you, and it is not so candid because I 
said it before. I know physicists would 
like to find the so-called Higgs Boson. 
If we are going to spend the money, I 
hope they find it. I do not think they 
will, but I hope they do. 

If I had to choose between all of these 
dollars, that would just be the worst 
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choice I would ever have to make. But 
I will say, between the collider and the 
space station, I had rather kill the 
space station because I know it has no 
paycheck and, second, because it costs 
so much more money. 

I respect the Senator’s opinion, but I 
can tell you that these things I con- 
sider so utterly worthless to human- 
kind in this country and to our future. 
You know our problem. Our problem is 
that we spend money on the wrong 
things. It is just a case of mispriorities, 
and this is a classic case in point. 

But let me close. I know everybody 
wants to fold up their tent and go 
home. I want to respond to a couple of 
things. I do not know whether we will 
prevail or not. It will be awfully close. 
I know that the politics of the issue is 
spending. The people in my State write 
me constantly, as they did during the 
budget resolution, as they did during 
the reconciliation bill, the so-called 
deficit reduction package. They wrote 
to me in great numbers, by the thou- 
sands, and said: “Cut spending.” I said: 
“We're going to. I believe the mood of 
the Congress is set. I believe the spend- 
ing cut fervor here is such that we are 
going to cut billions.” 

The people on that side of the aisle 
wore buttons: “It’s spending, stupid.” 
Other buttons said: “Cut spending 
first... And I understood that. The 
American people did not buy it. They 
said: “Yeah, you are telling us you are 
going to cut; but when the time comes, 
you will not do it.” 

I have seen the American people 
make some mistakes, but I do not 
quarrel with them because most of the 
time you give them the facts, and they 
are right. 

One time Harry Truman told me—in 
a defining moment in my life, I told 
him I did not enjoy being Governor. 
Senator KERREY was also a Governor. I 
did not enjoy it very much, and I told 
him I did not like it. I had only been 
Governor 2 or 3 months. A country law- 
yer, thrown into the capital, the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, and all that. 

He said: “Son, the best way to learn 
to like that job is to tell people the 
truth. How can you expect the Amer- 
ican people to make correct decisions 
when there is somebody sitting in the 
Oval Office lying to them?” That hap- 
pened to be Richard Nixon, and I do not 
have to tell this body what he thought 
of Richard Nixon. 

You may disagree with the American 
people, but invariably if you give the 
American people the facts, they will 
make a right decision. 

Mr. President, this sounds arrogant, 
and I am reluctant to say it, but if you 
were debating the SSC before the 
American people and they were the 
jury and they were going to cast a 
vote, the super collider would get 
about 15 percent of the votes. No more 
than 15 percent. 

So they do not really understand, I 
guess, the arcane workings of the Sen- 
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ate. The House killed these things. 
They killed the National Endowment 
for Democracy. They killed the ad- 
vanced solid rocket motor. They killed 
this one 379 to 43, and we resurrect it. 
We pass it. They killed this sucker. 
They killed the super collider by 130 
votes, and we are going to resurrect it; 
and they are going to go to conference 
and come back here with a whole $600 
million on it. The House kills them, 
and we resurrect them. 

They have over 100 new Members 
over there. They came in committed to 
cut spending, and they are keeping 
their commitment. We committed 45 
days ago during the reconciliation de- 
bate that we were going to cut spend- 
ing. But how our memories have faded 
since then. We forget about those sol- 
emn commitments we made to the 
American people. 

This afternoon, I heard the senior 
Senator from Texas talk about: You do 
not know that this money saved is 
going to go for deficit reduction. That 
is true. I want it to. But I will tell you, 
last week when we did the space sta- 
tion, to take away the argument of the 
Senator from Texas, I put a provision 
in saying it could only be used for defi- 
cit reduction. I lost one vote. One Sen- 
ator said: “I am not going to vote for it 
because you have it in there that it has 
to go for deficit reduction.” Both Sen- 
ators from Texas have raised that issue 
today. 

But when I had it in for deficit reduc- 
tion on the space station, they voted 
against it. So I took it out. I thought: 
Good Lord, if they are not going to 
vote with me for putting it in there, 
why put it in and lose that Senator's 
vote again? So we did not put it in this 
one, to make sure it went for deficit re- 
duction, though everybody here wants 
it to go to deficit reduction. 

So this afternoon, because I did not 
have it in there, they raised that same 
old question: Why, you do not even 
know if this is going to deficit reduc- 
tion. So I asked the junior Senator 
from Texas, I said: “I am thinking of 
offering a second-degree amendment so 
that it can only be used for deficit re- 
duction. Can I count on your vote if I 
do that?” You know the rest of that 
story, do you not? 

This is the biggest slab of pork ever 
to come out of this body for the State 
of Texas. One Senator said the other 
day, “It is welfare for Texas with the 
space station, the collider, and free en- 
terprise for the rest of us.” I have 
nothing against Texas; I love their 
Governor. I can tell you one thing, she 
has been the most effective person lob- 
bying for this thing I have ever seen. 
She is a worthy adversary. 

Mr. President, I will close by just 
saying I have done my best on this. 

I really believe that there are people 
in this body who strongly believe they 
are doing the right thing by voting for 
the super collider. But I think there 
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are not enough to pass it. I think a lot 
of people are going to vote for the 
super collider because of reasons other 
than merit. That is a real tragedy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator just yield for one observation 
and a question. First, I urge the Sen- 
ator to go back. I followed his remarks 
very carefully, and he was talking 
about a President who lied and then 
the record might indicate the Senator 
turned to the present incumbent of the 
White House, which I know the Senator 
did not intend to do, because I am cer- 
tain that President Clinton has not in 
any way distorted the truth on this 
issue. I think maybe he has received 
some very bad advice to the limited ex- 
tent there has been any endorsement 
by the White House. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Let me clarify what I 
said a moment ago. I said that on the 
floor before, but this was in 1971. I had 
just been elected Governor, and I went 
to Kansas City to deliver the annual 
Truman Day dinner address. I first re- 
fused it. They said, “If you will go, we 
will let you spend an hour with Presi- 
dent Truman’’—President Truman, 
whom I deplored as a young under- 
graduate because I did not think he 
had a good speaking voice and I did not 
like the Vaseline he used on his hair 
and his little eye glasses, and so on. 

But by this time I concluded what we 
all knew; he was one of the greatest 
Presidents we ever had. So when they 
said, “We will let you spend an hour 
with President Truman,” it was irre- 
sistible. I flew up there in a thunder- 
storm. And I went over there to visit 
with him and Mrs. Truman. I had just 
finished reading the David McCullough 
book. I concluded he was 87 or 88 when 
I saw him, 

That was the visit in 1971, and he was 
giving me a little friendly advice as a 
newcomer to politics, a new Governor 
to Arkansas, saying, “Son, you do what 
you think is right because that is what 
people expect you to do. They don’t 
have time to keep up with it. You do. 
You make the best decision—after you 
get all the advice you can get, you 
make the best decision.” And then that 
is when he said, “The only time this 
country ever makes a bad mistake is 
when there is some lying so and so sit- 
ting in the White House.” 

This had nothing to do with Presi- 
dent Clinton, of course. This was back 
in 1971 when someone else was Presi- 
dent. I am sorry I left that dangling, 
and I appreciate the Senator bringing 
it to my attention. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank my good 
friend because I know the fervor with 
which he believes in his position. I 
agree with him wholeheartedly on it, 
and I am quite interested to hear other 
comments of this body as they relate 
to the desire on the part of the Senator 


the 
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from Arkansas and myself and others 
to have these savings go to reduce the 
deficit. And when the Senator chal- 
lenged them on it, they did not accept 
the challenge. 

I see my distinguished colleague who 
preceded me to the floor. I will ask no 
further questions. At an appropriate 
time I will seek recognition in my own 
right. 

Mr. KERREY. I thank my friend 
from Virginia. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas made a very elo- 
quent presentation just now in which 
he said something to the effect this is 
the largest slab of pork that has ever 
gone to the State of Texas. 

Again, I respectfully disagree. I be- 
lieve that the basic science of the 
superconducting super collider is solid. 
I believe the applications that come 
just from the engineering of it, in cryo- 
genics, in superconductivity, in the 
order of work that is going to be nec- 
essary to focus these protons and la- 
sers, work that is going to be done, will 
create jobs in this country. I think 
they are going to create an impressive 
number of jobs. 

Iam standing here saying I hope this 
piece of legislation passes. I hope that 
we build this superconducting super 
collider, not because I am answering 
the call from some friend who says 
please vote for this, not because I have 
some inherent interest in the State of 
Nebraska that is going to be satisfied. 
But because I believe the science is 
solid. I believe the research is good. I 
think that anyone who sat with Steven 
Weinberg and other scientists who have 
worked on this project understands 
that this is not about finding Higgs 
Boson. This is about whether or not we 
as a nation are going to allow our par- 
ticle physicists to continue to make 
progress. Who knows what they will 
discover. 

But, Mr. President, I have to say 
again I looked at this long list of 
things, and as I said I voted for many 
things on here. But the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas says one of the 
things we have to make sure we do for 
the American people is tell them the 
truth. 

Mr. President, if every single thing 
the distinguished Arkansan has listed 
was passed that is $6.3 billion. I held up 
earlier this economic and budget out- 
look presented by the Congressional 
Budget Office. 

Mr. President, the mandatory pro- 
grams that are very rarely talked 


about on this floor are going to go up’ 


$44 billion. 

Now, Mr. President, if you just use 
mathematics—I do not know if you can 
extend it just by multiplying in the 
fashion that it is laid out up here, but 
if you just extend the mathematics, 
one would assume that if we took ac- 
tion on mandatory programs that, let 
us say, controlled the growth by half, 
that would be $2.4 trillion. 
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But I suspect we are not going to be 
able to do that. I suspect we are going 
to hear cries of anguish about all the 
hardship. 

Mr. President, I already identified 
myself as somebody who is a part of 
the receiving end of that. I can tell you 
it makes me awfully uncomfortable 
knowing that maybe I am destroying a 
job, either in the private sector or in 
the public sector, just so I can receive 
a check from the Federal Government 
that I do not need, Mr. President. 

I would again respectfully disagree 
with another thing that the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas said. 
We have to have some basis for decid- 
ing what science to do, other than 
maybe some outside group like the 
Sigma Xi organization. 

Well, the distinguished Senator is the 
chairman of agriculture appropria- 
tions. I suspect there are a lot of things 
he and I both support in that appro- 
priations bill that Sigma Xi does not 
have on their priority list either. We 
cannot make decisions based upon polls 
done by a while group of scientists. 

We have to examine it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I am not a physicist. The distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas is not a 
physicist. The distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana is not a physicist. We 
need to stand on the floor of the Senate 
and say we have examined the project; 
that we have looked at the project and 
in our best judgment we think it 
should be appropriated and built, or 
that it should not be. 

I have reached the judgment that it 
should be built. And I believe that I 
will be able to stand here 10 years from 
now as an American, perhaps not on 
this floor but as an American, God 
willing, and with the superconductor in 
place say I am glad we fought this bat- 
tle and stayed the course. 

I urge my colleagues to consider 
that. I urge my colleagues to consider 
that there were many other debates 
that occurred. I suspect there were peo- 
ple in 1962 and 1963 and 1964 who said 
that all the stuff President Kennedy 
wants, to go to the moon, for example 
it is nonesense, it is a waste of money, 
it is pork barrel spending, it is going to 
add up to huge amounts of money. 

Well, we went to the Moon, Mr. 
President. I laid in a hospital bed in 
1969 and it inspired me, inspired me. 
That is what this superconducting 
super collider is all about. We are ex- 
ploring the unknown for the purpose of 
saying that we are going to find an- 
swers that we do not have today. 

Mr. President, I genuinely believe 
that this project is beneficial, that it 
needs to be funded and I appreciate the 
advocacy of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, fighting for it, and I 
appreciate the time. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 


- Senator yield for a brief question? 


Mr. KERREY. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. WARNER. I have the most pro- 
found respect for my colleague and par- 
ticularly his association with the mili- 
tary and national security affairs. 
When, Mr. President, I first examined 
this issue of the super collider I said to 
myself there must be a number of bene- 
fits flowing from this very costly ex- 
periment directly to national defense. 
But as a matter of precaution, I sought 
the opinion of the General Accounting 
Office, and I am about to read to the 
Senator a report that was directed 
back to me in response to my inquiry 
dated May 14, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR WARNER: The principal re- 
sult of high energy physics is fundamental 
knowledge about a matter * * * therefore, 
the SSC will not produce any direct national 
security benefits. 

Mr. President, in these times of re- 
duced defense budgets, with drawing 
down the overall size of our Armed 
Forces, cutting back, it seems to me 
that we have to make sure that sci- 
entific experiments like this have some 
direct benefit, maybe some indirect, 
but direct benefit to our national secu- 
rity if they are going to make this 
heavy investment. 

Knowing of the Senator’s deep inter- 
est in national security, I just wonder 
how he would react to the fact that the 
GAO opinion is that it will have no di- 
rect benefit. 

Mr. KERREY. I appreciate the ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator for 
Virginia. 

First of all, GAO issues reports on all 
sorts of issues. I consider them. Some- 
times their considered opinion pushes 
me over to say, yes. Sometimes it 
pushes me over to say no. But it is one 
of the many sources I would consult. 

I have never found myself in the posi- 
tion of saying I'll do whatever the GAO 
says I should do. I find myself respect- 
ing a great deal of their analysis, and 
perhaps it is true. As the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia just read from 
the GAO report, the GAO is correct. It 
will not have any strategic benefit. The 
truly is not something that disturbs 
me at this state in the game. 

There are three applications that I 
would identify to Americans who are 
wondering ‘‘What we are going to spend 
this money on; what is this going to 
do?” 

First, there are, in my judgment, 
going to be great advances made in 
super conductivity. It is the largest 
superconductor every built, and it will, 
without a doubt, yield insights into 
superconductivity that will result in 
benefits to the people of the United 
States of America in the form of jobs, 
in the form of new discoveries, in the 
form of new market. creation, or new 
market improvements. 

It will keep the United States with a 
competitive edge. That is my conclu- 
sion. 

Second, in the area of cryogenics, it 
will require cooling larger volumes of 
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liquid helium at lower temperatures 
than ever before, and the use of liquid 
hydrogen. This is the technology of 
producing low temperatures on a large- 
scale for the transport of electrical en- 
ergy. 

It is the evaluation of engineers that 
I trust, evaluation of engineers that 
have been involved in large-scale 
projects, that had strategic applica- 
tions. In fact, though, I did not ask the 
question: Will there be a strategic ap- 
plication in this? 

Lastly, Mr. President, the super- 
conducting super collider has extreme 
requirements on the central tech- 
nology necessary to keep the protons 
together for this 53-mile circuit. 

Again, there is no question there is 
going to be applications here because 
active feedback control systems are 
useful in everything—everything—Mr. 
President, from air traffic controllers 
to environmental systems. 

I appreciate very much the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia asking 
the GAO to do an evaluation, because 
indeed for some it may be the reason 
why they would not support this par- 
ticular project. It does not have poten- 
tial for strategic application, but I see 
commercial application as well as the 
application of basic science. 

That is why I have reached the con- 
clusion, strongly, that I think we 
should appropriate the money. And I 
believe as a consequence of the appro- 
priations and of our staying the course, 
unlike the space station, unlike the 
SDI program, and others that are on 
the list of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, this one, in my judg- 
ment, Mr. President, will make us 
proud that we stayed the course and 
paid for the project. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague. I did not 
suggest we take a GAO report and sa- 
lute and march off. It seems to me this 
is an objective analysis given the mag- 
nitude of the billions of dollars. 

Do you think here is some direct flow 
to national defense? 

The report goes on to say although 
specific national security benefits can- 
not be predicted or directly tied to 
high energy physics research, national 
security may indirectly benefit. 

I concede the fact about Teflon, 
which we learned about in an earlier 
space experiment, and about R&D and 
the other benefits that we have gotten 
that flow from these high technology 
programs either in the military or in 
NASA. But again this is a tremendous 
amount of money to be expended on 
basic research in an area we think that 
would be an enormous flow directly to 
national defense and to the security of 
our Nation, but no direct—possibly 
some indirect benefit. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator got around to saying 
that the report said that the indirect 
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benefits of the SSC, if applied to mili- 
tary purposes, could assist national se- 
curity. 

I would really like to get into that 
debate. But Iam not going to do so at 
this time tonight. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the Bumpers 
amendment to cut funding for the 
superconducting super collider. 

This amendment would cut $420 mil- 
lion from the project in fiscal year 1994. 
But the savings from ending this pro- 
gram would be much higher. Some esti- 
mate the final, total cost of the SSC at 
over $11 billion. 

Iam not advocating that the Senate 
kill this project just because it has a 
high price tag. I am, however, advocat- 
ing examining very closely what that 
price tag pays for. 

A recent report by a Department of 
Energy review committee suggests 
that most of what it pays for is cost 
overruns, schedule delays, and what 
the report calls manufacturing risks; 
$200 million for a 1991 contingency ad- 
justment; $1.2 billion for spare parts 
which DOE had not anticipated needing 
in any of its previous cost estimates; 
$1.5 billion in what the review commit- 
tee calls potential cost risks. The list 
goes on. 

Proponents of the SSC argue the 
climbing price tag is worth the final 
payoff: The chance to study the tiny 
particles that are the key to the nature 
of the universe. And, of course, I would 
like to know more about the creation 
of the universe. But, frankly, right now 
I would be satisfied with an accurate 
estimate of the cost of the SSC. 

If those who run the SSC project can- 
not even tell us when it will be done or 
how much it will finally cost, do we 
honestly believe they will be able to 
unravel the deepest secrets of the uni- 
verse. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
SSC has no redeeming value, for it cer- 
tainly does. What I am going to tell 
you, however, is that we cannot afford 
it. If we did not have a $300 billion 
budget deficit, I am sure that most of 
us would support efforts to broaden our 
understanding of the universe. On an 
intellectual level, who could be against 
the kinds of research which might 
allow us to reach the Holy Grail of 
science; a grand unified theory which 
could unite the elemental forces of na- 
ture and explain the status of matter 
in the moments after—and perhaps be- 
fore—the Big Bang. In the best of all 
possible worlds, that is a laudable goal. 

But the question before this body is 
not whether we would like our Nation 
to pursue this research. The issue be- 
fore us is whether we are willing to 
pursue this research at the expense of 
an ever-burgeoning Federal deficit. 

We often fail to recognize that we are 
sent here by our constituents to make 
hard decisions. Which one of us has not 
heard a clear message from our con- 
stituents that they want us to cut 
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spending. To do so, we have to be will- 
ing to say that there are some projects 
we just cannot afford to pursue. With a 
$11 billion price tag that just keeps 
going up, I say that the SSC is a pro- 
gram that we cannot afford. 

Iam willing to bust atoms. I am just 
not willing to bust the budget. Unfor- 
tunately, the SSC does both. I will vote 
to eliminate its funding, and I urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
superconducting super collider is a ma- 
chine for creating new kinds of matter. 
Matter not seen since the first few tril- 
lionths of a second after the birth of 
the universe. It is also a machine that 
will help us develop a unified theory of 
matter. As a machine, the SSC will ac- 
celerate protons to nearly the speed of 
light and then crash them together 
with such force that some of the en- 
ergy will be transformed into matter, 
as predicted by Einstein’s famous equa- 
tion e=mc?. The particles produced will 
tell us important things about the 
composition of matter and give us in- 
sights that we can harness to advance 
civilization. 

To many this seems ridiculous. What 
` else do we need to know about matter? 
Don’t our senses tell us all we need to 
know about matter, at least all that’s 
important? And what’s the evidence 
that the insights will advance civiliza- 
tion? 

Let’s look at history. The Greeks 
thought matter was made of material 
that could not be cut—the atom. Yet 
for all their insight they never devel- 
oped a body of laws that would regu- 
late all nature. Newton with his laws of 
motion and gravitation gave hope to 
such a unified theory, but as scientists 
learned more about chemistry, light, 
electricity, and heat it was clear that 
Newtonian physics could not explain 
many phenomena. The world is a com- 
plicated place. 

The development of x rays and elec- 
tricity showed that there was a fun- 
damental particle, the electron, 
present in all matter. In other words, 
atoms are made up of subatomic mate- 
rial. This insight gave us a new way of 
looking at matter, leading to a whole 
array of devices that have improved 
our lives in so many ways—medical di- 
agnostic and treatment devices, engi- 
neering tools, entertainment, defensive 
weapons, and more. 

Albert Einstein provided even more 
insight about matter with his special 
theory of relativity, suggesting new 
ways to demonstrate the existence of 
atoms. He interpreted Max Planck's 
work on heat radiation in terms of a 
new elementary particle, the photon. 
This led to the development of the la- 
sers so widely used today. Used to scan 
grocery prices, replay music, perform 
delicate surgery, improvements in the 
quality of life that would never have 
been dreamed of let alone achieved had 
we not paid for the support of physics 
research. 
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Similarly, quantum mechanics devel- 
oped in the 1920’s by Niels Bohr allowed 
us to describe matter in terms of wave 
functions and probabilities, instead of 
particles and forces. The insight that 
chemistry could be explained in terms 
of electrical interactions between elec- 
trons and atomic nuclei led to the de- 
velopment of our modern chemical in- 
dustry. 

Though our progress has been great 
there are many gaps in our knowledge, 
and many wonderful though unpredict- 
able benefits yet to be realized. The 
string theory first developed by Gabriel 
Veneziano in the late 1960's shows that 
the standard model of matter is a low- 
energy approximation of the fun- 
damental nature of matter. Imagine 
that: strings. As if we didn’t have 
enough trouble imagining matter made 
of the wave interactions predicted by 
quantum theory, we must now conceive 
that at a more fundamental level the 
subatomic particles are linked to- 
gether in strings, much like the way 
atoms are strung together to make 
molecules, and molecules strung to- 
gether to make matter as we perceive 
it daily. The trouble is that if we are to 
determine what matter is truly made 
of, we must create conditions similar 
to those that occurred when the uni- 
verse was born. Energy levels that cur- 
rently can only be approximated by the 
SSC. There is no promise that the find- 
ings from experiments with the SSC 
will result in complete understanding 
of matter. Past history suggests it 
won't, but it also suggests that the 
benefits that will accrue from applica- 
tions of the insights gained will more 
than repay the costs of the SSC. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business, for Senators 
permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A TRIBUTE TO JAMES M. 
SWEENEY 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute and say goodbye 
to a very special person, Jim Sweeney, 
whose recent passing is a great loss not 
only to his colleagues, his family, and 
his friends, but to everyone. I’m saying 
goodbye to Jim, but we will never say 
goodbye to his heart, his spirit, his 
soul. 

Jim, who was my friend as well as 
my dedicated and talented foreign pol- 
icy legislative assistant, lost his life in 
a car accident on August 21, 1993. 

Mr. President, we all reacted pretty 
much the same way when we heard the 
news. Emotions swept over us. Tears 
welled up in our eyes. There was a cer- 
tain catch in our throats, and an old 
feeling in our stomachs. 
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We feel these emotions today, and we 
should—for we realize that someone 
very special, someone we loved very 
much, will not grace our lives again 
with his presence. 

Jim devoted his life to international 
peace and justice, Mr. President, dedi- 
cating 7 years to the Maryknoll mis- 
sion in Venezuela. He held a tenure as 
regional coordinator and representa- 
tive to the U.S. National Council of 
Churches, Central American task force 
and head of the justice and peace pro- 
gram. 

And so, Mr. President, this untimely 
accident touches not only Jim’s imme- 
diate family, but a much larger family 
that stretches from here to Eastern 
Europe and Russia, to Latin America 
and Haiti, to Africa, the Mideast, and 
Far East. 

These family members know no eth- 
nic, racial, religious, or national 
boundaries. They came from varied 
backgrounds: some are born to wealth 
and privilege, others just the opposite. 
Some are educated in the finest univer- 
sities, some can barely read or write. 

These family members are bound to- 
gether for a common purpose: 

To foster respect for human rights; 

To promote social and economic jus- 
tice and opportunity; 

To empower the poor; 

To lift up those who are down; and 

To give hope to the hopeless and help 
to the helpless. 

And overall, to give courage and 
strength to those who, at great per- 
sonal risk, pursue these goals. 

This is Jim’s larger family. And 
while he may have physically departed, 
his spirit will never desert us. 

Which is the second reason I rise 
today, Mr. President—to affirm an an- 
cient native American saying: To live 
on in the hearts of those you love, is 
not to die. 

Jim, your spirit does live on through 
those who knew you, whose lives you 
touched, and through them to count- 
less thousands whose lives will be en- 
riched because of you. You will be re- 
membered by us, each in a different 
way. 

Jim was a brilliant thinker—diplo- 
matic, and politically savvy. He was 
regularly consulted by the Clinton ad- 
ministration on foreign policy and 
human rights issues. As my chief for- 
eign policy adviser, he had already 
compiled an impressive record of legis- 
lative and diplomatic accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr. President, Jim’s work always 
had a direct impact on the lives of 
those who needed his help the most. 
Nothing illustrates this more clearly 
than the initiative he had been work- 
ing on for more than a year at the time 
of his death: Legislation to end the ex- 
ploitation of children by prohibiting 
the import of products made by their 
labor. As you know, Mr. President, this 
is one of my top legislative priorities. 
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And we’re going to pass that bill—the 
Sweeney bill—in this Congress. We 
took a first step toward that just last 
week, when the Senate unanimously 
approved a resolution condemning the 
practice of child labor and calling upon 
the President to negotiate an inter- 
national ban on goods made with child 
labor. 

This resolution, which I dedicated to 
Jim, puts the U.S. Senate on record in 
support of the objective of the Sweeney 
bill and sends a clear message around 
the world that the United States will 
not tolerate the exploitation of chil- 
dren. Without Jim’s tireless and skill- 
ful efforts, this historic declaration 
would not have been possible. 

So Jim, I rise today to say goodbye, 
to keep your spirit and commitment 
alive, and to just say thanks. Thanks 
for being a good friend and a good per- 
son. 

Mr. President, the historian Arthur 
Schlesinger once asked JFK how he 
wanted to be remembered. JFK 
thought for a moment, and replied: The 
highest accolade that can be given to 
anyone is to say they were a kind and 
decent human being. 

Using that as our standard, we give 
him the highest honor: We will always 
remember him as a kind and decent 
human being. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to executive session to con- 
sider the following nomination: Jane 
Alexander, to be Chairperson of the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the nomination? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the nomination 
of Jane Alexander, of New York, to be 
Chairperson of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
address the nomination of Jane Alex- 
ander to be Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Ms. Alexan- 
der is an extraordinary woman. She 
has been an actress, author, and pro- 
ducer for 30 years; there are very few 
people I can think of who could bring 
such a breadth of experience to the job 
of NEA Chairman. Clearly, Ms. Alexan- 
der has a long and distinguished record 
in the arts. 

I am not standing up to oppose Ms. 
Alexander. I must rise in opposition to 
what I see is the continued radicalism 
of the NEA. The NEA needs a new di- 
rection, away from profane and obscene 
art, and toward art everyone can enjoy. 
Ms. Alexander during her confirmation 
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hearing mentioned how at age 6 her 
uncle took her to the ballet, and how 
magical the experience was for her. 
More children—and more adults— 
should be exposed to the best our cul- 
ture has created. The NEA makes some 
of these high culture opportunities pos- 
sible. 

The NEA, though, has been gener- 
ously funding not so high culture 
things. Robert Mapplethorpe is just the 
tip of the iceberg. Did you know the 
NEA funded three homosexual film fes- 
tivals in Pittsburgh recently? The ti- 
tles of some of the movies cannot be 
spoken on the floor of the Senate, or 
anywhere else in public. The NEA also 
has given a fourth grant to Joel Peter- 
Witkin, a so-called “‘artist’’ whose 
graphic photographs include “Woman 
Castrating a Man” and “The Kiss,” a 
photo of a human head sawed in half, 
with the two halves placed together, 
lip-to-lip. 

Some artists have been up in arms, 
because they say having standards con- 
cerning what the NEA should fund 
amounts to censorship. These radicals 
think that anything goes, and Amer- 
ican taxpayers have a duty to fund 
whatever trash these radicals produce. 
In some ways, the debate about art is 
being won by the radicals, because the 
profane pictures, or the dirty poems, or 
the blasphemous art cannot be shown 
on prime-time television, or talked 
about openly, without being profane or 
pornographic. I wouldn’t want my kids 
to be exposed to this so-called art. So 
when people hear censorship of art, 
they rightly are against it. This is a 
free society, where everyone has a say. 
But many people don’t realize that 
what is being funded by agencies like 
the NEA is not art, but trash—and not 
just by my standards, but by almost 
anyone’s standards. 

Speaking of censorship, the NEA it- 
self practices censorship on a regular 
basis. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article from the June 
24, 1992, Wall Street Journal by Roger 
Kimball be entered into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Thursday, 

June 24, 1993) 
DIVERSITY QUOTAS AT NEA SKEWER 
MAGAZINE 
(By Roger Kimball) 

Like many other governmental agencies, 
the National Endowment for the Arts is 
awaiting the nomination and appointment of 
key personnel. But we do not have to wait 
for a new director of the NEA to know what 
direction support for the arts will take in 
the Clinton administration. It is the same di- 
rection in which the rest of the Clinton gov- 
ernment is stumbling. The buzzword is ‘‘di- 
versity.” But the reality is an effort to im- 
pose quotas and politically correct thinking. 
Here as elsewhere the ‘‘politics of virtue” is 
taking precedence over mundane consider- 
ations of quality. 

How does it work? Consider the case of the 
Hudson Review. Now celebrating its 45th an- 
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niversary, the Hudson Review has long been 
recognized as one of the most distinguished 
literary quarterlies in the country. Based in 
New York City, it has published work by T.S. 
Eliot, Wallace Stevens, Ezra Pound, W.H. 
Auden and other giants of 20th century lit- 
erature. 

In recent years, most general-interest lit- 
erary magazines have either expired or be- 
come platforms for deconstruction and other 
forms of ideological persiflage. The Hudson 
Review is rare in having remained a forum 
for intelligent, well-written criticism and 
cultural commentary on a broad spectrum of 
topics. In fact, it belongs to a tiny handful of 
magazines where the first criterion of inclu- 
sion is literary merit. 

Literary merit? Who still cares about that? 
Not, apparently, the NEA. For several years, 
the Hudson Review had applied for and re- 
ceived a small grant from the endowment’s 
literature program. This year, the grant was 
turned down. In response to a request from 
the editors, the endowment supplied a sum- 
mary of its panelists’ comments on the grant 
application, It makes for interesting read- 
ing. 

Dated May 27, this letter reports that the 
panelists expressed two main concerns. 
First, it was felt that ‘‘writers of color were 
significantly under-represented in the Hud- 
son Review." Second, panelists criticized an 
article in the Summer 1992 issue about the 
black novelist Richard Wright as “isolating 
and condescending." "This concern was exac- 
erbated,"’ the letter continues, “when this 
essay was compared with the fulsome essay 
on Zola in the same issue." 

Let’s start with the article on Wright. En- 
titled “Problematic Texts of Richard 
Wright,” the piece is by James W. Tuttleton, 
a professor of English at New York Univer- 
sity and a widely recognized authority on 
American literature. It is a review of the 
new Library of America edition of Wright’s 
work. Far from being “isolating and con- 
descending,” Mr. Tuttleton’s article is a 
celebration of Wright. He describes the pub- 
lication of Wright in the Library of America 
series—alongside such masters as Henry 
James, Edith Wharton and Mark Twain—as 
“an event of great cultural importance.” 

True, Mr. Tuttleton does not believe that 
every one of Wright's books was an unmiti- 
gated triumph. And he criticizes those works 
that, in his judgment, are less than first- 
rate. But he also praises “Uncle Tom's Chil- 
dren" as “a fully achieved work of fiction" 
and ‘‘Native-Son” as “a work of horrifying 
and sobering impact." As it turns out, his 
main criticism is reserved for the editor of 
the edition, Arnold Rampersad, a black lit- 
erary scholar at Princeton. Mr. Rampersad 
chose to include as part of the texts certain 
passages—e.g., a scene from “Native Son” in 
which two characters masturbate in a movie 
theater—that Wright had decided to excise. 

Nor was Mr. Tuttleton alone in his criti- 
cism. In its review of the Wright volumes, 
the London Times Literary Supplement sug- 
gested that Mr. Rampersad “appears to have 
overstepped his brief.” 

The message from the NEA's panel is clear: 
Only institutions waving the banner of polit- 
ical correctness need apply. 

The freeze on unorthodox opinion works in 
two ways, First come the bean-counters and 
quota-mongers. How many blacks, Hispanics, 
Asians, women and people of varying “sexual 
orientation” do you publish? If you fail to 
meet the established quota, forget about get- 
ting a grant. 

Then come the PC-police. Even if you have 
published articles about, say, black authors, 
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were the articles sufficiently—that is, un- 
equivocally and unreservedly—enthusiastic? 
And if you dared to criticize an “author of 
color,” surely you cannot have praised a 
dead white European male in the same issue! 
(In fact, the offending article about Zola is 
descriptive and biographical, not “fulsome,” 
but who pays attention to such niceties now- 
adays?) 

The NEA recently announced that it had 

agreed to pay $252,000 to four performance 
artists whose grants had been turned down in 
1990. Among the recipients is Karen Finley, 
whose contribution to culture involves 
smearing herself with chocolate and deliver- 
ing harangues about the depredations of pa- 
triarchal society. Ms. Finley is white, as it 
happens. But she clearly knows better than 
the editors of the Hudson Review the sort of 
thing that appeals to the peer panels of the 
NEA. 
Near the end of the letter detailing the 
reasons for denying a grant to the Hudson 
Review, we read that “the panelists re- 
mained concerned that the journal was be- 
coming monolithic and self-perpetuating." 
You might well wonder, as I did, what insti- 
tution or individual does not seek to be 
“self-perpetuating.’’Perhaps this means that 
the panelists wish that the Hudson Review 
would just go away. 

But anyone acquainted with the contents 
of that distinguished journal knows that 
“monolithic” is about the last adjective one 
would use to describe it—that and, perhaps, 
“politically correct." To learn about those 
qualities, you will do much better dealing 
with the pros at the NEA and elsewhere in 
the Clinton administration. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Kimball reports that the NEA turned 
down a small grant this year to the 
Hudson Review. The Hudson Review, a 
45-year-old quarterly magazine, has 
published works by T.S. Eliot, W.H. 
Auden and other great writers of this 
century. The magazine has over the 
years received a small grant from the 
NEA’s literature program, but was 
turned down this year. Why? The main 
reason was that writers of color were 
significantly underrepresented in the 
Hudson Review, according to a letter 
the magazine receives from the NEA. 
This is political correctness in its ex- 
treme. 

My main question is, will Ms. Alex- 
ander rein in the radicalism at the 
NEA? Ms. Alexander eloquently said 
that she would listen to all sides of the 
debate. But she has also said that all 
art should be embraced, whether it is 
good art or bad art. I think this is 
wrong. What if some racist wanted a 
grant for antiblack art? What if some 
racist wanted a grant for antiblack 
art? What if some neo-Nazi skinhead 
wants a grant for anti-Semitic art? 
What if Jeffrey Dahmer wanted an 
NEA grant? Obviously, this all sounds 
ludicrous. But the NEA now funds big- 
oted art, and photographs of severed 
heads. Everything that is called art is 
not art—a lot of it is nonsense. Again, 
I praise the president on his choice— 
but Ms. Alexander needs to steer the 
NEA away from controversy. She needs 
to lead the NEA to fund art that every 
citizen can enjoy and learn from. 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the nomination of 
Jane Alexander to be Chair of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. I want 
to commend President Clinton for 
making a truly superb choice for this 
important and sensitive position. 


As we are all well aware, Jane Alex- 
ander has had a brilliant career as a 
highly respected and award-winning ac- 
tress, producer, and author. She will 
bring to the job stature, integrity, and 
the unique perspective provided by 30 
years’ experience as a working artist. 

I recently had the opportunity to 
talk with Ms. Alexander at some 
length, and to listen to her moving tes- 
timony in the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee. I was impressed 
with her commitment to the Endow- 
ment and the breadth and depth of her 
knowledge about the whole spectrum of 
the arts. There is no doubt in my mind 
that she will be an articulate and. 
forceful spokeswoman for the arts and 
that she can provide positive and effec- 
tive leadership for the Endowment. 


And that is so important, because of 
the crucial role the endowment plays 
in enhancing the cultural life of our 
Nation. Since its creation 28 years ago, 
the NEA has compiled an outstanding 
record of achievement—supporting art- 
ists, promoting excellence, and bring- 
ing theater, ballet, symphonies, public 
television shows, and great works of 
art to millions of Americans in their 
own communities. 

Yet, for the last 4 years, the NEA has 
struggled to survive while embroiled in 
constant turmoil as a few controversial 
grants have been used to launch re- 
peated attacks on the Endowment. 

In nominating Jane Alexander as 
Chairwoman of the NEA, President 
Clinton has indicated his desire to end 
this period of controversy and conflict, 
stating that the Endowment’s mission 
is “too important to remain mired in 
the problems of the past.” “It is time 
to move forward," he said, “and Jane 
Alexander is superbly qualified to lead 
the Endowment into a new era of excel- 
lence that encourages the involvement 
of all Americans.” 


I could not agree more. I urge my 
colleagues to get behind Jane Alexan- 
der and support her nomination. I look 
forward to working with her, and hope 
that with her leadership, we can once 
again begin to focus on the ways that 
the arts can enrich our lives and bring 
us together, and not the ways in which 
they can be used to divide us. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to indicate my support for the Presi- 
dent’s nominee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered, and confirmed; and the Presi- 
dent will be immediately notified. 

The nomination was considered and 
confirmed as follows: 
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NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 

Jane Alexander, of New York, to be Chair- 
person of the National Endowment for the 
Arts for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion to reconsider and 
the motion to lay on the table are 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we return to 
legislative session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:01 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hayes, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2399. An Act to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of the Catawba Tribe of 
Indians in the State of South Carolina and 
the restoration of the Federal trust relation- 
ship with the Tribe, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the 
House has agreed to the following con- 
current resolution, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 133. Concurrent Resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of a collection of statements made in 
tribute to the late Justice Thurgood Mar- 
shall. 

The message further announced that 
pursuant to section 114(b) of Public 
Law 100-458, the minority leader ap- 
points Mrs. Sheila Smith of Lony 
Beach, MS, to serve as a member of the 
Board of Trustees for the John C. Sten- 
nis Center for Public Service Training 
and Development for a 4-year term on 
the part of the House 


At 12:37 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that House has passed the fol- 
lowing joint resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint Resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 


At 2:36 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that House has passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution, in 
which it requests the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2689. An Act to amend the United 
States Grain Standards Act to extend the 
authority of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service to collect fees to cover administra- 
tive and supervisory costs, to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations for such Act, 
and to improve administration of such Act, 
and for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 111. Joint Resolution designating 
October 21, 1993, as “National Biomedical Re- 
search Day.” 
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The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill and 
joint resolutions, without amendment: 

S. 1381. An Act to improve administrative 
services and support provide to the National 
Forest Foundation, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint Resolution to designate 
the week of October 3, 1993, through October 
9, 1993, as ‘Mental Illness Awareness Week." 

S.J. Res. 121. Joint Resolution to designate 
October 6, 1993 and 1994, as ‘“‘“German-Amer- 
ican Day.” 

The message further announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, each with 
amendments: 

S. Con. Res. 4. Concurrent Resolution to 
authorize printing of “Senators of the Unit- 
ed States: A Historical Bibliography”, as 
prepared by the Office of the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

S. Con. Res. 5. Concurrent Resolution to 
authorize printing of “Guide to Research 
Collections of Former United States Sen- 
ators”, as prepared by the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

S. Con. Res. 6. Concurrent Resolution to 
authorize printing of ‘‘Senate Election, Ex- 
pulsion, and Censure Cases”, as prepared by 
the Office of the Secretary of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1268) to 
assist the development of tribal justice 
systems, and for other purposes, it 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon; and appoints Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
and Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming as man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House disagrees to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2519) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, it agrees to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and appoints, that Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa, Mr. CARR, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
MORAN, Mr. SKAGGS, Mr. PRICE of 
North Carolina, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. ROG- 
ERS, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. TAYLOR of North 
Carolina, and Mr. MCDADE, as man- 
agers of the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2520) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes, it 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon; and appoints, that 
Mr. YATES, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. DICKS, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. SKAGGS, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. REGULA, Mr. MCDADE, 
Mr. KOLBE, and Mr. PACKARD as the 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 


At 4:30 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
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Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2243) to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend the 
authorization of appropriations in such 
act, and for other purposes, it asks a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on; and appoints Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
SWIFT, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
and Mr. OXLEY be the managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. 
The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses‘on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2295) making appropriations for foreign 
operations, export financing, and relat- 
ed programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supple- 
mental appropriations for such pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993, and for other purposes. 


—_—_—_—_———E———— 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


At 8:24 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolutions: 

S. 1381. An act to improve administrative 
services and support provided to the Na- 
tional Forest Foundation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S.J. Res..61. Joint Resolution to designate 
the week of October 3, 1993, through October 
9, 1993, as "Mental Illness Awareness Week.” 

S.J. Res. 121. Joint Resolution to designate 
October 6, 1993 and 1994, as ““German-Amer- 
ican Day.” 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolu- 
tion were read the first and second 
times by unanimous consent, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


H.R. 2689. An act to amend the United 
States Grain Standards Act to extend the 
authority of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service to collect fees to cover administra- 
tive and supervisory costs, to extend the au- 
thorization of appropriations for such Act, 
and to improve administration of such Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

H.J. Res. 111. Joint Resolution designating 
October 21, 1993, as “National Biomedical Re- 
search Day’’; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-1571. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Comptroller, Department of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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port relative to funds in the Research, Devel- 
opment, Test and Evaluation, Defensewide 
fiscal year 1993-94 appropriation; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LAUTENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 2750. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 103-150). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 

Special report entitled “Further Revised 
Allocation To Subcommittees of Budget To- 
tals from the Concurrent Resolution, Fiscal 
Year 1994" (Rept. No. 103-151). 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————__ 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

Daniel A. Dreyfus, of Virginia, to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Radioactive 
Waste Management, Department of Energy. 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that he be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself, Mr. 
KERRY, and Mrs. MURRAY): 

S. 1496. A bill to amend the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979 to provide for updated 
indexing standards for emerging tech- 
nologies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BURNS (for himself and Mr. 
MCCAIN): 

S. 1497. A bill to facilitate the development 
of an integrated, nationwide telecommuni- 
cations system dedicated to instruction by 
guaranteeing the acquisition of a commu- 
nications satellite system used solely for 
communications among State and local in- 
structional institutions and agencies and in- 
structional resource providers; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1498. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to release restrictions im- 
posed in connection with the conveyance of 
certain lands to the city of Rolla, Missouri; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

By Mrs. MURRAY: 

S. 1499. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Transportation to convey for scrapping by 
the Virginia V Foundation a vessel in the 
National Defense Reserve Fleet that is 
scheduled to be scrapped; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 
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By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself and 
Mr. DECONCINI): 

S. 1500. A bill to amend the Job Training 
Partnership Act to establish a program to 
assist discharged members of the Armed 
Forces in obtaining training and employ- 
ment as managers and employees with public 
housing authorities and management compa- 
nies; to the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

By Mr. MCCAIN (for himself and Mr. 
DOMENICI): 

S. 1501. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of law relating to trading with Indians; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. AKAKA: 

S. 1502. A bill to require the Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency to 
establish a FEMA region for the Pacific, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself, 
Mr. KERRY, and Mrs. MURRAY): 

S. 1496. A bill to amend the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 to provide 
for updated indexing standards for 
emerging technologies, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDEXATION ACT OF 1993 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the High Tech- 
nology Indexation Act of 1993. I am 
pleased to be joined in introducing this 
legislation by Senators KERRY and 
MURRAY. 

I am introducing this legislation 
today because I see the need to remedy 
a growing problem for our Nation’s 
computer industry. That problem is 
the outdated and burdensome defini- 
tions that govern the exportation of 
high-speed computers. 

Our Nation’s export control system, 
designed for the cold war, is handi- 
capping one of America’s leading in- 
dustries—the computer industry. I do 
not want to argue that export controls 
on computers are unnecessary. They 
are necessary. But, the cold war is 
over—our world has changed and tech- 
nology continues to advance ever more 
rapidly. Our regulation of technology 
must keep pace with this advancement 
or our international competitiveness 
will be harmed. The export control sys- 
tem we have in place cannot possibly 
keep up with the vast improvements 
made in computing each year. 

Currently any computer which oper- 
ates at 195 millions of theoretical oper- 
ations per second [mtops] is by defini- 
tion a supercomputer. That means a 
company that wants to sell such a 
computer must impost a rigorous and 
costly safeguard regime on its cus- 
tomers as a condition of sale. Ten 
years ago a computer that operated at 
such speeds would have truly been a 
supercomputer. But, today desktop 
computers operate several times faster 
than 195 mtops and our fastest super- 
computers operate at 20,000 mtops—100 
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times faster than the current defini- 
tion. 

Since 1949, our Nation has had an 
elaborate system of national security 
export controls, designed to insure that 
our potential adversaries did not gaina 
military advantage by obtaining civil- 
ian dual use technology from the West. 
The export control system is coordi- 
nated with our allies through the orga- 
nization known as CoCom. While it was 
far from perfect, that system served us 
well through the era of the cold war. 

It is time to undertake a comprehen- 
sive review of our export control re- 
gime. If we fail to do this soon, we will 
significantly disadvantage one of 
America’s most dynamic industries— 
the computer industry. Other than air- 
craft, no other industry is so competi- 
tive internationally, doing 60 percent 
of their business overseas. Yet, 80 per- 
cent of their research and development 
jobs and 60 percent of their manufac- 
turing jobs have remained in the Unit- 
ed States. No other industry has such 
short product cycles, with new genera- 
tions of computers being introduced 
every 18 months, on average. Indeed, 
according to the industry, 70 percent of 
its revenues come from products less 
than 2 years old. 

That is why the computer industry 
cannot afford an export control regime 
that is so drastically out of date. 
Today, the U.S. Government requires 
licenses for the same Intel 80486 
microprocesser-based personal comput- 
ers that are available at every discount 
store and in every mail order catalog, 
and which are being made in every 
other garage in Taiwan. 

To make things worse, it has been 10 
years since we wrote into the regula- 
tions our definition of what constitutes 
a supercomputer, with little change in 
that definition in the interim. Yet, as I 
noted, the power of supercomputers has 
increased a hundredfold during that pe- 
riod. Today, India and the People’s Re- 
public of China manufacture machines 
that fit the supercomputer definition, 
and yet the Federal Government main- 
tains that same rigid security regimes 
and the same thresholds to define these 
products that we have had for a decade. 

Mr. President, something needs to be 
done immediately to remedy the situa- 
tion. As Scott McNealy, CEO of Sun 
Microsystems wrote in an op-ed in the 
Wall Steet Journal recently, ‘Miss one 
development cycle and you are seri- 
ously hurt, miss two and you are mor- 
tally wounded.” Unless we update our 
control system we are in danger of los- 
ing the very industry on which we de- 
pend for our competitiveness. That is 
why I am introducing the High Tech- 
nology Indexation Act today. 

This bill would direct the administra- 
tion to develop an indexation system 
to ensure that export controls keep 
pace with our rapidly changing tech- 
nology. The bill does not seek to create 
a new control level through legislation. 
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Rather, it requires the development of 
a process for evaluation and review, 
utilizing technical experts from high- 
technology industry to insure rapid re- 
sponse to changing technological con- 
ditions. 

This legislation also provides a hall- 
mark for the control of our highest 
technological achievement, the super- 
computer. As I have noted, this is a 
part of the computer market which has 
had the greatest technological ad- 
vancements, yet little regulation 
change. Today, desktop machines, cost- 
ing as little as $30,000, are defined as 
supercomputers. In such cases, the re- 
quired security regime can cost more 
than the machine itself. That regu- 
latory condition on sales is incompat- 
ible with any rational marketing strat- 
egy and an overwhelming deterrent to 
sales in an industry so dependent on 
the overseas market for its livelihood. 
By next year, there will be tens of 
thousands of these machines available 
in the marketplace, the only way to 
sensibly control them is to focus on 
those with the greatest capability, the 
true supercomputers. That is what the 
High Technology Indexation Act di- 
rects the Government to do. 

By indexing the definition of a super- 
computer to 15 percent of the top per- 
forming computers available, this leg- 
islation allows American companies to 
compete on a more equal basis with our 
international competitors. It does not, 
however, remove the Government’s 
ability to limit the sale of high-speed 
computers to enemy nations. Let me 
stress that this legislation does not 
eliminate the licensing requirements 
for sales of computers. Although I be- 
lieve that the entire export control re- 
gime needs to be reformed soon, this 
legislation would not in any way 
change the licensing system. Thus, all 
computers that must be licensed now 
will continue to need licenses. 

This legislation would ensure that 
the U.S. Government does not continue 
to treat desktop computers, which are 
readily available on the open market, 
as through they were supercomputers. 
It is my hope that this legislation will 
help American businesses to stay on 
the cutting edge of technological inno- 
vation by eliminating some of the un- 
necessary and burdensome regulation 
of the computer industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 


S. 1496 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "High Tech- 
nology Indexation Act of 1993". 
SEC. 2. INDEXING STANDARDS. 

Section 5(g) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2404(g)) is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“(g) INDEXING,— 

“(1) REMOVAL OF OBSOLETE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—In order to ensure that 
requirements for validated licenses and 
other licenses authorizing multiple exports 
are periodically removed as goods or tech- 
nology subject to such requirements become 
obsolete with respect to the national secu- 
rity or the policies of the United States, not 
later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of the High Technology Indexation Act 
of 1993, the Secretary shall establish, in re- 
sponse to recommendations of technical ad- 
visory committees under paragraph (2), in- 
dexing standards which provide for increases 
in the performance levels of goods or tech- 
nology described in paragraph (2)(A) that are 
subject to any such licensing requirements. 

“(B) EMPHASIS.—The indexing standards 
required under subparagraph (A) shall em- 
phasize the technical specifications of goods 
or technology below which no authority or 
permission to export is required. 

“(C) REMOVAL OF CONTROLS.—With respect 
to goods or technology referred to in sub- 
paragraph (B) which no longer require licens- 
ing under the increased performance level 
standards established in accordance with 
subparagraph (A)— 

“(1) the removal of controls on exports of 
such goods or technology to controlled coun- 
tries shall be incorporated into United 
States proposals to all multilateral regimes; 
and 3 

"(ii) controls under this section on exports 
of such goods or technology to countries 
other than controlled countries shall be re- 
moved, after consultations with the multi- 
lateral regimes, as appropriate, unless— 

“(I) the Secretary, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of 
State, and the heads of other appropriate ex- 
ecutive departments (as defined in section 
101 of title 5, United States Code), makes a 
determination that removal of controls on 
the goods or technology will permit exports 
that will be detrimental to the national se- 
curity or the policies of the United States; 
and 

“(II) the Secretary reports that determina- 
tion in writing, together with a description 
of the specific anticipated impact on the na- 
tional security or the policies of the United 
States, to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs of the Senate. 

“(D) OTHER CONSIDERATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall also consider, where appro- 
priate, eliminating site visitation require- 
ments for goods and technology from which 
export controls have been removed under 
this paragraph. 

(2) RECOMMENDATIONS.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall direct the tech- 
nical advisory committees appointed under 
subsection (h) to recommend indexing stand- 
ards for goods or technology— 

‘(i) which are eligible for export under a 
distribution license; 

“(ii) which are eligible for favorable con- 
sideration under the rules of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee; 

“AH) below which exports require only no- 
tification of the governments participating 
in the Coordinating Committee; and 

“(iv) below which no authority or permis- 
sion to export may be required under this 
section. 

“(B) SUBMISSION AND DETERMINATION OF AC- 
CEPTANCE.—The technical advisory commit- 
tees shall submit their recommendations for 
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indexing standards as they are made to the 
Secretary, who shall determine, not later 
than 30 days after each submission, or not 
later than 45 days after a submission in the 
event of an objection by the head of any 
other executive department, whether to ac- 
cept the standards or to refer them back to 
the appropriate technical advisory commit- 
tee for further consideration. 

t(C) TIMING OF PROPOSALS.—The proposals 
referred to in paragraph (1)(C)(i) shall be 
made at the next meeting of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, or any other multilateral re- 
gime, at which list review is conducted, that 
is held after the indexing standards estab- 
lished under this subsection are applied to 
the goods or technology involved. 

*(3) POLICIES.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘policies of the United 
States’ means foreign policy and the non- 
proliferation policies referred to in section 
gF, 

SEC. 3. SUPERCOMPUTER EXPORTS. 

(a) SUPERCOMPUTER EXPORTS AND REEX- 
PORTS.—Section 5(a) of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 2404(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

**(7) SUPERCOMPUTER DEFINITION.— 

‘“(A) PERFORMANCE-BASED INDEXING SYS- 
TEM.— The Secretary shall, not later than 6 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this paragraph, publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister a performance-based indexing system in 
order to ensure that the definition of ‘super- 
computer’ under paragraph (6)(A) and all 
controls and security safeguard procedures 
applicable to supercomputer exports and re- 
exports are commensurate with techno- 
logical advances in the supercomputer indus- 


(B) SECURITY SAFEGUARD PROCEDURES.— 
Under the indexing system published in ac- 
cordance with subparagraph (A), for destina- 
tions in any country (other than a controlled 
country) that is a party to and, as deter- 
mined by the President, is adhering to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (done at Washington, London, and 
Moscow on July 1, 1968) or the Treaty for the 
Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America (done at Mexico on February 14, 
1967), no security safeguard procedures may 
be required in connection with any export or 
reexport of a supercomputer with a compos- 
ite theoretical performance at or below ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the composite the- 
oretical performance of the average of the 2 
most powerful supercomputers currently 
available commercially in the United States 
or elsewhere. 

“(C) ADVISORY COMMITTEE INPUT.—Before 
publishing the performance-based indexing 
system under subparagraph (A), the Sec- 
retary shall seek the views of the appro- 
priate technical advisory committees ap- 
pointed under subsection (h), and other in- 
terested parties. 

‘(D) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—Not later 
than 2 weeks after publication of such sys- 
tem in the Federal Register, the Secretary 
shall submit a written report to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs of the Senate, 
that includes— 

“(1) the text of the Federal Register notice; 

(ii) a summary of the views expressed by 
the technical advisory committees and other 
interested parties with respect to the per- 
formance-based indexing system; and 

“(iii) a description of how the perform- 
ance-based indexing system addresses the 
views of the technical advisory committees 
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appointed under subsection (h) and other in- 
terested parties. 

“(E) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘security safeguard pro- 
cedures’ means procedures that are required 
by the Department of Commerce, as a condi- 
tion of an authorization to export or reex- 
port a supercomputer, primarily to restrict 
access to and resale of such supercom- 
puter."’. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, today I 
join with my distinguished colleague 
from California, Senator DIANNE FEIN- 
STEIN, in introducing the High Tech- 
nology Indexation Act of 1993. Our Na- 
tion’s export control policy over the 
past few years has demonstrated that 
it is in critical need of alteration, as 
our high technology industries have 
suffered under the obsolete and onerous 
definitions that set the parameters of 
our export control system. Indexation 
is a partial answer—because it will re- 
move items from the export list as 
technology progresses and such con- 
trols become unnecessary with respect 
to older technology which is increas- 
ingly further from the cutting edge. 

Our bill would compel the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to be more realistic in its def- 
inition of what constitutes a supercom- 
puter and to change that definition as 
technology advances. We still must 
control technology that has military 
applications, but we also must design 
those controls carefully. We are cer- 
tainly more likely to get cooperation 
from our allies and from the newly in- 
dustrialized countries of the Pacific 
rim if we update our export control 
list. Ideally we should seek a control 
list that will both offer needed protec- 
tions from weapons of mass destruction 
proliferation and to which will sub- 
scribe all the countries that possess 
high technology. With real effort, that 
delicate balance can be achieved. We 
can and should lead the way by updat- 
ing our list, removing its current 
anachronistic application to tech- 
nologies legally available on Third 
World street corners. 

The cold war is over. Yet that fact is 
not reflected in the rules that govern 
high technology exports. We still have 
a system that denies modern tele- 
communications equipment, comput- 
ers, and scientific instruments—our 
most competitive products—to mar- 
kets in the former Soviet bloc and 
Asia. The computer industry offers a 
particularly glaring example of what is 
wrong with the current system. Com- 
puters have increased one hundred-fold 
in their speed over the decade since the 
U.S. Government first defined what 
constitutes a supercomputer for con- 
trol purposes. Yet the original speed 
threshold in our export control policy 
has changed only marginally since the 
original definition. Computers with far 
more computing power than the 
threshold are available in stores 
around the world with no questions 
asked. Today many companies have to 
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compel their customers to erect elabo- 
rate and expensive supercomputer se- 
curity programs as a condition of sale 
in order to comply with U.S. Govern- 
ment regulation. Such programs can 
cost more than the computers them- 
selves, which is obviously a deterrent 
to marketing such machines. 

Mr. President, I also hope that the 
administration will see this bill as an 
incentive to go abroad to seek the 
broadest possible cooperation in a mul- 
tilateral regime to control technology. 
Technology is diffusing throughout the 
world, beyond the traditional western 
industrial States. We need to reach an 
understanding with the new techno- 
logical competitors so that they are 
playing by the same rulebook which is 
used by our companies. If the same 
technology is available from foreign 
sources with no controls, U.S. compa- 
nies lose business but the target coun- 
try still is able to obtain the high tech- 
nology it desires. That is the worst of 
all worlds. 

Mr. President, it is time that we 
modernize our export control system so 
that U.S. companies can remain com- 
-petitive in world markets. The High 
Technology Indexation Act of 1993 be- 
gins that process, and I hope my col- 
leagues will look closely at its provi- 
sions and then join with the distin- 
guished Senator from California and 
me in enacting it during this Congress. 


By Mr. BURNS (for himself and 
Mr. MCCAIN): 

S. 1497. A bill to facilitate the devel- 
opment of an integrated, nationwide 
telecommunications system dedicated 
to instruction by guaranteeing the ac- 
quisition of a communications satellite 
system used solely for communications 
among State and local instructional in- 
stitutions and agencies and instruc- 
tional resource providers; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EDUCATIONAL SATELLITE LOAN GUARANTEE 

PROGRAM 

è Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, America 
faces many problems and challenges in 
education. From Montana to Maine, 
from local school districts to large uni- 
versities, educators are being asked to 
do more with less. There is overcrowd- 
ing in urban areas, and a lack of access 
to educational opportunities in many 
rural areas. And everywhere we turn, 
budgets are being squeezed. We do not 
have to look far to see examples of the 
problems in education. In my home 
State, our university system faces 
funding decreases and tuition in- 
creases. The problems don’t end with 
higher education either. Like many 
other States, the Montana Supreme 
Court has ruled that all public school 
students must be given equal edu- 
cational opportunities. This is ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish in rural 
areas where a school may only have 20 
to 25 students. And it is equally chal- 
lenging for inner cities. 
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Every student deserves equal access 
to a quality education, but not every 
small rural school, or poor inner city 
school, can afford the resources and 
specialized instructors that are avail- 
able in wealthier communities. Saco, 
MT, is a perfect example. The Saco 
High School has less than 40 students. 
They just can’t afford to hire a Spanish 
teacher to teach one class a day. This 
could unfairly limit students’ edu- 
cational opportunities. Unfortunately, 
this is not an isolated example. I could 
go on, giving you examples from every 
State in the Union. But there is no 
point in doing that when the real ques- 
tion is, ‘What are we going to do about 
it?’ 

We are being challenged as a Nation, 
and we must react—as a Nation, with 
unity of purpose. We must marshal our 
resources and find ways to overcome 
the problems in education. Our chil- 
dren’s future is at stake. We must act 
now to position America to move into 
the 2ist century with a well-educated, 
competitive work force. There are 
many exciting proposals being for- 
warded and each of them has merit. 
Over this Nation’s history, we have 
used good old American ingenuity to 
conquer many challenges and forge new 
horizons. Oftentimes, technology plays 
a key role in making us world leaders. 
In the areas of space and defense, our 
technological know-how has made us 
second to none. 

I believe we should act now to apply 
that same technological knowhow to 
education. If we do, our success will be 
no less than it has been in space and 
defense. Whether it be through copper 
wire, satellites, or fiber optics, dis- 
tance learning can provide access to 
the vast educational resources of our 
Nation, regardless of wealth or geo- 
graphic location. 

Let’s go back for a minute to Saco, 
MT. Educators in Saco have turned to 
telecommunications and distance 
learning to diversify and enrich their 
students’ education. Students in Saco 
can take not only Spanish, but Rus- 
sian, chemistry, and physics via sat- 
ellite. The REA in eastern Montana 
also has a project linking schools in 
Terry, Baker, Plevna, and Ekalaka, 
MT, with fiber optics. The fiber link al- 
lows students in these communities to 
have a two-way audio and visual con- 
nection with their Spanish and German 
teachers over a hundred miles away. 
Unfortunately, barriers still exist 
which are holding back the full devel- 
opment of distance learning. 

Even if these problems are addressed, 
a nationwide, fiber optic network may 
not be a reality for quite some time. 
However, we cannot wait to expand the 
opportunities available through dis- 
tance learning. We must start right 
here, right now, by taking advantage of 
the satellite technology that exists 
today. 

That is why I am introducing today, 
along with Senator McCAIN, the Edsat 
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bill—a bill which will help remove 
some of the barriers that are stunting 
the growth of distance learning. This 
bill offers Federal loan guarantees to a 
non-Federal, nonprofit, public corpora- 
tion which they can use to obtain fi- 
nancing for the purchase or lease of a 
dedicated education satellite system. A 
dedicated educational satellite will 
allow us to address two barriers faced 
by those involved in distance learning 
via satellite. 

First, it will insure instructional pro- 
grammers that they will be able to ob- 
tain affordable satellite transmission 
time without risk of preemption by 
commercial users. Second, it will allow 
educators using the programming to 
have one dish focused on one satellite 
off which they can receive at least 24 
channels of instructional program- 
ming, 24 different programs, every hour 
of the school day. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
distance learning is a growth area and 
that there is a role for the Federal 
Government in facilitating that 
growth. Most States are involved with 
distance learning, and more schools are 
participating every year. 

Following their 1989 education sum- 
mit in Charlottesville, VA, where 
former Gov. Wallace Wilkinson of Ken- 
tucky and other Governors—including 
then-Governor of Arkansas, Bill Clin- 
ton—raised with President Bush the 
proposal for this dedicated system, the 
EDSAT Institute was formed to ana- 
lyze the proposal. In 1991, they issued a 
report entitled "Analysis of a proposal 
for an Education Satellite,” and they 
found, as did the OTA report, “Linking 
for Learning,” that individual States 
and consortiums of States are invest- 
ing heavily in distance learning tech- 
nologies and that the education sector 
is a significant market. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today addresses the issue of an infra- 
structure for distance learning. The 
OTA report also addresses this issue 
and concludes that ‘‘national leader- 
ship could focus [infrastructure] in- 
vestments toward the future, ensuring 
that today’s distance learning efforts 
carry our educational system into the 
21st century.” A commitment to a na- 
tional telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture for distance learning requires a 
change in the existing Federal role. 
That is what we are proposing today— 
a change in the Federal role and a 
change in the Federal Communications 
policy. Our approach is based on the 
precepts of Abraham Lincoln who said, 
and I paraphrase, that the legitimate 
role of the government is to do for the 
people that which they cannot do for 
themselves. 

The application of this great precept 
to this initiative begs to questions. 
First, how do we know the people can- 
not provide for themselves an inte- 
grated, satellite-based telecommuni- 
cations system? And once we deter- 
mine that they can’t, we must then ask 
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what the Federal Government role is in 
doing it for them? 

The first question, why can’t the edu- 
cation sector provide such a system 
themselves, is best answered by look- 
ing at the realities surrounding their 
use of satellite technology. While there 
is a significant market out there, it 
can best be described as disorganized 
and fragmented. For the most part, 
schools, school districts, State edu- 
cation agencies, colleges and univer- 
sities all operate independently. In re- 
cent years, many States have under- 
taken efforts to plan and coordinate for 
distance learning. Many States have 
also formed distance learning consor- 
tiums. But until all the users are ag- 
gregated on a national level, they will 
not have enough market power to at- 
tract commercial interest for a tele- 
communications infrastructure to fa- 
cilitate distance learning growth. 

Aggregation is not the only hurdle 
that the education sector faces. They 
are also limited by short-term plan- 
ning. As we all know, education budg- 
ets are formulated primarily at the 
State and local levels, and they are 
done on an annual or bi-annual basis. 
Since funding levels are uncertain from 
year to year, educators and adminis- 
trators- find it difficult to enter into 
long-term agreements. In the satellite 
market, these small, short-term users 
are considered occasional buyers. As 
occasional buyers, educational users 
must pay high commercial rates for 
service that is often undependable be- 
cause they are subject to preemption. 
In today’s satellite market, occasional 
buyers would not form a basis on which 
satellite vendors could offer dedicated 
service. A satellite vendor operates 
much like a shopping mall developer. 
Before they build and launch a sat- 
ellite,. they go out and procure con- 
tracts from users who can guarantee 
their use of a majority of the tran- 
sponders for the life of the satellite—10 
to 12 years. In doing this, they often 
look for an anchor tenant, a large user 
like HBO for example, and then fill up 
the rest of their capacity with smaller 
users. Clearly, the education sector is 
not in a position to satisfy these com- 
mercial practices and acquire for them- 
selves a satellite dedicated to edu- 
cational use. 

So, how can the Federal Government 
help the education sector build a tele- 
communications infrastructure? Or 
more specifically, how can the Federal 
Government help the education sector 
acquire a satellite dedicated to edu- 
cation? Well, we could just go out and 
appropriate the money to buy a sat- 
ellite, but I think would be very expen- 
sive and unnecessary. Instead we have 
the opportunity to enter into a public/ 
private partnership which I think is 
the appropriate route to take. The leg- 
islation we are introducing says that 
the Federal Government’s role is to 
take the risk from the private sector in 
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order to encourage the development of 
a dedicated satellite system. A non- 
profit, public corporation representing 
educational users of all levels will in- 
vestigate all practical means to ac- 
quire the most cost effective, high- 
quality communications satellite sys- 
tem and report to the Secretary of 
Education their findings and rec- 
ommendations. At that time, the Sec- 
retary will be authorized guarantee 
loans of up to $35 million of which not 
more than $5 million can be for the 
costs of operating and managing sat- 
ellite services for up to 3 years. 

The organization, the National Edu- 
cation Telecommunications Organiza- 
tion [NETO], was formed after the 
EDSAT Institute held seven regional 
meetings last summer. Through these 
meetings they recognized the need to 
aggregate the education market for 
distance learning and concluded that 
an education programming users orga- 
nization was needed. NETO has a dis- 
tinguished board of educators, public 
policy officials, State education agen- 
cies and telecommunications experts 
who are committed to the goal of de- 
veloping an integrated telecommuni- 
cations system dedicated to education. 
The first step, that of acquiring a dedi- 
cated satellite, is what we are facilitat- 
ing through Federal loan guarantees. 

Some have asked why NETO is need- 
ed. They have suggested that the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting System [PBS] is al- 
ready in place and could meet the in- 
frastructure needs of the distance 
learning community. This is not an at- 
tempt to replace PBS; I am a supporter 
of their mission and have spoken on a 
number of occasions in support of their 
efforts to expand educational program- 
ming. What we must keep in mind, 
however, is that PBS and NETO have 
very different missions. PBS is in the 
business of broadcasting. PBS provides 
programming and has acquired sat- 
ellite time in order to deliver its own 
programming. In contrast, NETO’s 
focus is on the distribution of distance 
learning—much of it live and inter- 
active. NETO itself will not generate 
programming. NETO’s sole concern is 
the creation of an infrastructure which 
will distribute instructional program- 
ming created by others at an equitable 
price to all users. 

Although NETO will aggregate the 
market so that it will be of sufficient 
size, the education sector still faces the 
problem of being a short-term user. 
Educators cannot enter into the 5- or 
10-year commitments that satellite 
vendors look for in long-term users. 
This legislation solves that problem by 
offering Federal loan guarantees to 
NETO so that they can, in turn, offer 
the satellite vendors the long-term 
commitment they need. Our proposal 
basically guarantees the vendor an an- 
chor tenant. Without that guarantee, 
it is unlikely that even an aggregated 
education market would be able to se- 
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cure a long-term lease or purchase ar- 
rangement with a satellite vendor. 

If this legislation passes, the Federal 
Government will be setting a national 
policy in support of a telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure for distance 
learning. A policy that will cost the 
Government relatively little compared 
to the benefits our Nation will receive 
through improved education and edu- 
cational access. The risk to the Federal 
Government is minimal. The only risk 
the Government is assuming is the risk 
that the distance learning market will 
dissipate. I think the findings of the 
National Governors’ Association, the 
OTA and the EDSAT Institute prove 
that highly unlikely. But I also believe 
that with distance learning, as with 
transportation and other infrastruc- 
ture-dependent markets, once an infra- 
structure is in place the market will 
expand beyond our current expecta- 
tions. 

A dedicated satellite system will 
bring instructional programming 
which is now scattered across 12 to 15 
satellites into one place in the sky. 
This collocation will allow educators 
to receive a variety of instructional 
programs without having to constantly 
reorient their satellite dish. By making 
the investment in a dedicated system 
on the front end, we are reducing dis- 
tance learning costs for educators on 
the State and local levels. The pro- 
grammers will benefit because they 
will be able to market their program- 
ming to a wider audience and will be 
guaranteed reliable satellite time at an 
affordable rate—a rate that will be 
equal no matter how much time they 
buy. Programmers include public 
schools, colleges, universities, State 
agencies, private sector corporations 
and consortiums, such as the Star 
Schools consortiums, and independ- 
ents. The users will benefit because 
their investment in equipment to re- 
ceive instructional programming may 
be reduced because of the technological 
advantages of focusing on one point in 
the sky. Users include primary and sec- 
ondary students, college and university 
students, professionals interested in 
continuing education, community 
members and Government bodies. The 
benefits far outweigh the costs in my 
mind! 

A dedicated educational satellite will 
allow students to benefit from equal 
access to quality education. This is 
really just a first step. Both NETO and 
I believe that a telecommunications’in- 
frastructure for use by the educational 
sector should not be technology spe- 
cific. NETO’s vision is for an inte- 
grated, nationwide telecommuni- 
cations system, a transparent highway 
that encompasses land and space, over 
which educational and instructional re- 
sources can be delivered. They envision 
bringing together the land-based sys- 
tems that are already in place, not re- 
placing them. This is an inclusive ef- 
fort, not an exclusive one. I hope that 
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my colleagues will join me in making 
this a reality. 

Technology has transformed every 
sector of our lives. It can transform 
education as well. It will not replace 
teachers, it will empower them with 
better teaching tools. It will inspire 
our young people to actively engage in 
their education. It will expose them to 
the world around them and broaden 
their horizons. Our Nation’s children 
deserve no less.@ 


By Mr. DANFORTH: 

S. 1498. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to release re- 
strictions imposed in connection with 
the conveyance of certain lands to the 
city of Rolla, MO; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

ROLLA AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT ACT 

èe Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, in 
the past four decades, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has deeded land to many com- 
munities for the construction of air- 
ports pursuant to section 16 of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1115). In 
1958, Rolla, MO, received a 1,300-acre 
Federal grant of land for the establish- 
ment of a municipal airport. Since 
then, Rolla has built and expanded its 
airport to encompass 632 acres of land. 
The remaining 668 acres are used as a 
hay field and pasture land. 

Rolla is a growing community. In 
1987, the city of Rolla established a 
long term airport improvement plan, 
which is critical to the economic devel- 
opment of the region. At its inception, 
the plan extended over 15 years at an 
estimated cost of $50 million. To date, 
the airport has undergone some of the 
planned development, but the progress 
has been slowed due to the small 
amount of income the airport is able to 
generate from the sale of aviation fuel 
and the lease of a hanger. 

The Rolla National Airport would 
like to finance the rest of its long-term 
airport improvement plans. It proposes 
to do so by selling a portion of its ex- 
cess land. The sale could bring added 
revenue and enable the airport to meet 
future needs. There are businesses will- 
ing to invest in the purchase of airport 
land contingent on their ability to ob- 
tain fee simple title to the land. With- 
out clear title, the businesses are re- 
luctant to locate on airport land since 
banks would be unwilling to finance 
construction on the land subject to for- 
feiture. 

Despite its ownership of excess land, 
its need for airport development, and 
the existence of prospective buyers, the 
Rolla National Airport is prohibited by 
its Federal deed from selling land. Sec- 
tion 16 of the Federal Airport Act pro- 
vides that transferred land must be 
used exclusively for airport purposes or 
be subject to reversion to the Federal 
Government. The Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration has interpreted such lan- 
guage as a prohibition on the sale of 
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any portion of transferred airport 
lands. 

Past legislation has been enacted to 
relieve airports in Iowa, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, and Alaska from similar re- 
strictions. This legislation required 
that airports receive fair market value 
when conveying airport land and use 
the proceeds for the operation or im- 
provement of the airport. 

Mr. President, Rolla’s situation mir- 
rors the situation in those commu- 
nities helped by past legislation. The 
sale of land, at fair market value, 
would generate funds to be dedicated 
solely to Rolla’s airport development. 
An improvement in airport facilities 
would assist the community’s efforts 
for expanded economic growth. I hope 
my colleagues will support this much 
needed legislation.e 


By Mrs. MURRAY: 
S. 1499. A bill to authorize the Sec- 


retary of Transportation to convey for. 


scrapping by the Virginia V Founda- 
tion a vessel in the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet that is scheduled to be 
scrapped; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 
“VIRGINIA V’’ RESTORATION ACT OF 1993 

e Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, 
today I introduce S. 1499, a bill to con- 
vey the proceeds provided from the 
scrapping of a vessel from the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet to the Steamer 
Virginia V Foundation. I commend the 
efforts of the Steamer Virginia V 
Foundation. This nonprofit organiza- 
tion has been working and continues to 
work very had to restore and promote 
the Virginia V, the last operating wood- 
en hull steamer on the west coast and 
the sole survivor of the mosquito fleet 
that was once common on Puget 
Sound. 

My great State of Washington is 
noted for the beauty of its coastline, 
mountains, forests, rolling fields, and 
of course the Puget Sound waterway. 
Puget Sound’s unique geographic set- 
ting has given Washington a rich mari- 
time history. 

The restoration of the Virginia Visa 
grand tribute to both the maritime his- 
tory on Puget Sound and early 20th 
century steamers. The ship served the 
Puget Sound region in a variety of 
ways: She was a commuter ship and 
helped transport troops from fort to 
fort in 1940 and 1941. 

The Virginia V was built on Puget 
Sound’s Kitsap Peninsula in 1922, but 
its triple expansion steam engine dates 
back to 1904 and was originally in the 
Virginia IV. The foundation began re- 
storing the aging vessel in 1976. In 1989, 
the stern of the Virginia V was re- 
placed. Since then, various sections of 
the deck have been repaired and re- 
placed. The bow still needs refurbishing 
and the foundation hopes to begin that 
project this winter. So, it is apparent 
that the Virginia V has received ex- 
tremely valuable care, and, with con- 
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tinued support, the foundation will 
soon complete its restoration project. 

Once she is fully restored, the vessel 
will serve both the community and 
visitors who desire to learn more about 
our maritime heritage and early 20th 
century steamships. The foundation 
has already been active in the commu- 
nity by providing the Special People’s 
Christmas Cruise, cruises for the Chil- 
dren at Risk Program, as well as 
cruises for many other organizations. 
If the foundation receives the funds 
called for in this act, it will be able to 
complete hull repairs, restore the en- 
gine room, improve passenger seating, 
strengthen its educational facilities 
that are often used for seminars and 
meetings and upgrade galley facilities. 
Ultimately, the Virginia V will be safe, 
comfortable, and a tremendous asset to 
our community. 

I commend the foundation for its suc- 
cessful efforts to fund past restoration 
efforts. They have garnered financial 
support from both the private sector 
and State and local governments. The 
foundation will receive approximately 
a $300,000 to $400,000 boost if we go 
ahead and convey the proceeds pro- 
vided from the scrapping of a vessel 
from the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet to the Steamer Virginia V Foun- 
dation. These Federal funds will lever- 
age other public and private money to 
save this historical maritime land- 
mark. The foundation has worked hard 
since 1976 to preserve a unique piece of 
our State’s history and it should be 
supported in its final push to restore 
the Virginia V. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1499 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. CONVEYANCE OF NDRF VESSEL FOR 
erg ha BY VIRGINIA V FOUNDA- 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “VIRGINIA V Restoration Act of 1993"’. 

(b) VESSEL CONVEYANCE AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other law, the Secretary of Transportation 
may convey to the VIRGINIA V Foundation, 
a nonprofit organization located in Seattle, 
Washington (in this section referred to as 
the “Foundation’’), without consideration, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States Government in a vessel which— 

(A) is in the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet on the date of the enactment of this 
Act; 

(B) is of not less than 4,000 displacement 
tons; 

(C) has no usefulness to the Government; 
and 

(D) is scheduled to be scrapped. 

(2) CONDITION.—As a condition of conveying 
a vessel to the Foundation pursuant to this 
Act, the Secretary shall require that the 
Foundation enter into an agreement with 
ooh Secretary which requires that the Foun- 

ation— 
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(A) sell the vessel for scrap purposes; 

(B) use the proceeds of that scrapping for 
expenses directly related to the preservation 
and restoration of the historic steamship 
VIRGINIA V, located in Seattle, Washing- 
ton; 

(C) have raised, before the date of convey- 
ance authorized by paragraph (1), at least 
$100,000 from non-Federal sources for use for 
that purpose; and 

(D) comply with any other conditions the 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

(c) DELIVERY.—The Secretary shall deliver 
a vessel conveyed under this Act to the 
Foundation— 

(1) at the place where the vessel is located 
on the date of the approval of the convey- 
ance; 

(2) in its condition on that date; and 

(3) without cost to the Government. 

(d) EXPIRATION.—The authority of the Sec- 
retary to convey a vessel under this Act ex- 
pires on the date which is 2 years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(e) TREATMENT OF AMOUNTS AVAILABLE TO 
FOUNDATION.—Amounts available to, or used 
by, the Foundation pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B) or (C) of subsection (b)(2) shall not 
be considered in any determination of the 
amounts available to the Department of the 
Interior for the VIRGINIA V Foundation.e 


By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself 
and Mr. DECONCINI): 

S. 1500. A bill to amend the Job 
Training Partnership Act to establish a 
program to assist discharged members 
of the Armed Forces in obtaining train- 
ing and employment as managers and 
employees with public housing authori- 
ties and management companies; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

THE LEADERSHIP EMPLOYMENT FOR ARMED 

SERVICES PERSONNEL PROGRAM ACT OF 1993 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to introduce legislation 
today to extend an innovative and suc- 
cessful pilot program that trains re- 
cently discharged or retired GI’s to be 
managers and role models in public 
housing communities across the coun- 
try. The program gives solders, sailors, 
airmen, and marines who have served 
the Nation so honorably in trouble 
spots around the world, the oppor- 
tunity to make a difference in the Na- 
tion’s troubled public housing commu- 
nities. 

The program, know as the Leadership 
Employment for Armed Services Per- 
sonnel [LEAP] Program, operates 
under the premise that military veter- 
ans possess unique leadership and man- 
agement skills that are particularly 
well-suited to managing public housing 
communities, Veterans are not only ac- 
customed to motivating large groups of 
diverse people in difficult and some- 
times dangerous environments, but 
they are also know how to navigate 
government inventory, personnel and 
procurement regulations, and get 
things done. 

Most importantly, veterans can serve 
as important role models in commu- 
nities where they are desperately need- 
ed. Indeed, the 50 members of LEAP’s 
first class of veterans were attracted to 
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the program by advertisements in mili- 
tary newspapers seeking men and 
women who could take charge of an en- 
vironment full of disorder and uncer- 
tainty and become a distinct and im- 
portant role model. 

By all accounts, LEAP’s graduates 
have already begun to do so in small 
but important ways in public housing 
projects and subsidized housing across 
the country. The challenges are great 
in many of these communities where 
many young people have turned to 
drugs and crime because they have lost 
faith that there is an alternative. In 
the words of one 20-year Army veteran 
who is now on the job in a public hous- 
ing project in Toledo, OH, ‘These kids 
need someone to tell them: I have been 
as poor as you are and I have escaped, 
and this is how I did it—and you can 
too. You should see their faces light up 
when I tell them they’re important.”’ 

The LEAP Program graduated its 
first class of 50 in November 1992. 
Forty-eight of the graduates of the 
pilot program, which was funded by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
partment, have been hired, 37 by hous- 
ing authorities and housing manage- 
ment companies in 14 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

There are hopeful signs that the new 
administration will keep the pilot pro- 
gram going with temporary discre- 
tionary funding, and I encourage them 
to do so. The legislation I am introduc- 
ing today will keep the program going 
on a more permanent basis. It provides 
$2 million a year to LEAP’s parent, the 
National Center for Housing Manage- 
ment, a non-profit organization estab- 
lished by Executive order in 1972, to 
continue training 250 veterans a year 
for the next 5 years, beginning in 1994. 
No additional appropriation are nec- 
essary as the bill funds the program 
through the Job Training Partnership 
Act. 

The 5-week LEAP curriculum is rig- 
orous, consisting of 200 hours of in- 
struction and 16 hours of testing. 
Courses are well-tailored to the needs 
of public housing managers, including 
such subjects as security management, 
drug education and intervention, main- 
tenance, fair housing obligations, and 
social service training. 

The LEAP graduates now working 
for housing authorities and housing 
management companies have proved to 
be such successful employees that their 
employers have pledged their support 
and commitment to hiring future 
LEAP graduates. Ten veterans and 
housing organizations have voiced 
their support for legislation to con- 
tinue the LEAP Program, including 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Association of the U.S. 
Army, the Air Force Association, and 
the Retired Officers Association. 

This bill mirrors legislation intro- 
duced by Representative ELLIOT ENGEL 
in the House of Representative, H.R. 
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1886. Fifty Members of the House have 
joined as cosponsors. Senator DECON- 
CINI is joining me today as a cosponsor 
and I am hopeful that more of our col- 
leagues will join us soon. 

This is a small but hopeful program. 
It pairs an enormous national re- 
source—talented, trained veterans who 
are committed to continuing their 
service to the country—with an enor- 
mous national problem—our deterio- 
rating public housing. I am confident 
that the highly motivated veterans 
who wish to continue their service on 
these domestic battlefields are up to 
the challenge. Energy and self-dis- 
cipline spreads, particularly when it 
brings results. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation 
and an article from the Washington 
Post describing the LEAP pilot pro- 
gram be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1500 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. PROGRAM TO ASSIST DISCHARGED 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
IN OBTAINING TRAINING AND 
PLACEMENT IN PUBLIC HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT. 

(a) TRAINING AND PLACEMENT PROGRAM.— 
(1) Part D of title IV of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1731 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 457. TRAINING PROGRAM IN PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING MANAGEMENT. 

“(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
shall enter into a cooperative agreement 
with the nonprofit National Center for Hous- 
ing Management, established pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 11668 (42 U.S.C. 3531 
note), to provide for a training program to 
assist recently separated members of the 
Armed Forces in obtaining the training nec- 
essary to become managers and employees in 
public housing authorities and management 
companies. Under the terms of the coopera- 
tive agreement, the training program shall 
be developed and operated by the National 
Center for Housing Management. 

““(b) MEMBERS ELIGIBLE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A member of the Armed 
Forces shall be eligible for selection to par- 
ticipate in the training program if the mem- 
ber— 
“(A) is discharged or released from active 
duty after three or more years of continuous 
active duty immediately before the dis- 
charge or release; and 

“(B) applies to participate in the training 
program within the one-year period begin- 
ning on the date of the discharge or release. 

‘*(2) INELIGIBLE PERSONS.—A member of the 
Armed Forces who is discharged or released 
from service under other than honorable con- 
ditions shall not be eligible to participate in 
the training program. 

(c) SELECTION.—The National Center for 
Housing Management shall be responsible for 
the selection of participants for the training 
program. The Center shall place a special 
emphasis on selecting members of the Armed 
Forces who have lived in public housing 
projects. 

“(d) CONTENT OF TRAINING PROGRAM.—The 
training program shall provide extensive 
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training to participants in such courses as 
housing management, maintenance manage- 
ment, occupancy management, security and 
drug reduction management, community 
change management, resident empowerment, 
tenant integrity, and fair housing and civil 
rights. The National Center for Housing 
Management shall provide such training 
through the use of recognized experts in 
these fields. The Center shall evaluate the 
performance of participants through the use 
of standardized tests. 

“(e) NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS.—Subject to 
the availability of appropriations for the 
training program, the National Center for 
Housing Management shall conduct at least 
5 training sessions a year to achieve a grad- 
uation rate of at least 250 participants per 
year. 

“(f) JOB PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE.—Upon 
graduation of a participant from the training 
program, the National Center for Housing 
Management shall also provide the graduate 
with appropriate job placement assistance 
through the Center's network of housing au- 
thorities and housing management compa- 
nies. 

‘(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, $2,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1994, and $2,000,000 for each subsequent 
fiscal year. The amounts authorized by this 
subsection shall be in addition to the 
amounts authorized under section 3(c)(1) to 
carry out this part."’. 

(2) The table of contents in section 1 of the 
Job Training Partnership Act is amended by 
inserting after the item relating. to section 
456 the following new item: 

“Sec. 457. Training program in public hous- 
ing management.". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 457 of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, as added by 
subsection (a), shall take effect on October 1, 
1993 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1992] 


COLD WAR VICTORS TACKLE PUBLIC HOUSING 
PROJECTS—EX-SOLDIERS PROVIDE DIS- 
CIPLINE, LEADERSHIP 

(By Mark Thompson) 

A cadre of U.S. soldiers who helped win the 
Cold War is setting out on yet another chal- 
lenging mission: restoring respect and stabil- 
ity to the nation’s public housing projects. 

In the past month, 50 former drill ser- 
geants, infantry officers and other military 
specialists have fanned out across the coun- 
try to meet, get to know and maybe change 
the social climate in public housing. 

It’s part of a program aimed at providing 
new jobs for soldiers whose careers have been 
cut short by military cutbacks, and making 
tough inner-city neighborhoods safer. 

All male, and mostly black, the soldiers 
know they are needed in the projects, where 
federal reports show that women head 85 per- 
cent of families—and as many as 95 percent 
of families in the inner cities. 

“There's such a lack of discipline among 
these kids that if we could get some good 
sergeants and talk to them on a daily basis, 
we could straighten them out," said Lemarse 
Washington, a 30-year Army infantry vet- 
eran who just completed a six-week course 
on how to be a maintenance chief or youth 
counselor. 

The course included a week in public hous- 
ing in the District. “It reminded me a lot of 
Vietnam,” said Washington, 50, who now 
teaches in Huntsville, Ala., and hopes to find 
work with a housing authority. ‘There's a 
lack of respect for life.” 
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Washington believes he and his colleagues 
can make a difference. ‘If you've spent more 
than two years in the Army, you've been re- 
sponsible for young men, and the language 
that you speak, the way you walk, your 
whole demeanor commands respect,” he said. 

The number of Americans residing in pub- 
lic housing has risen from 2.8 million in 1980 
to 4.3 million in 1990, nearly 2 percent of the 
nation’s population, according to the Census 
Bureau. 

Trevor Gray, 34, lived in a South Bronx 
public housing project before beginning an 
ll-year career in the Navy as an electronics 
technician. 

“The buildings still look the same, but 
back then you usually had both parents in 
the home. Today you don't,” Gary said. 

Several weeks ago, Gray became a mainte- 
nance supervisor for the housing authority 
in Columbia. 

“There's no male authority figure to make 
them behave,” he said. “Young men won't 
listen to females.” 

Children in public housing face bleak fu- 
tures: Most tenants are poor and getting 
poorer. The federal government estimates 
about 80 percent of them live below the pov- 
erty line are unemployed and are in one-par- 
ent families. 

And crime surrounds them. In Washington, 
for example, four out of five crimes occur in- 
side its public housing developments. 

“The nation needs male role models in 
public housing,” said W. Glenn Stevens, vice 
president of the National Center for Housing 
Management, a nonprofit group that spon- 
sored the course. 

“Children growing up in public housing 
may only have drug addicts as male role 
models,’ he said. 

Greg Byrne, director of Florida’s 12,000- 
unit Dade County Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, said he was ‘‘very 
excited" about the idea of no-nonsense mili- 
tary people working in public housing. 
“These people really know how to run facili- 
ties,” he said. 

The fledgling program began with a class 
of 50 ex-military men, selected for their or- 
ganizational and people skills. Close to 1,500 
vets applied for the program, dubbed LEAP 
for Leadership Employment for Armed Serv- 
ices Personnel. A $370,000 federal grant paid 
for the men to attend the course at Quantico 
Marine Base. 

The soldiers were drawn to the program by 
ads in military newspapers seeking veterans 
to “handle disorder and uncertainty” and be 
“a distinct and important role model.” 

"That’s exactly what I wanted to dọ,” said 
Chester Tindall, 41, who recently retired 
from the Army after a 20-year career and 
who has spent the past month managing 3,300 
units for Toledo's public housing authority. 
“I think one person can make a difference.” 


By Mr. McCAIN (for himself and 
Mr. DOMENICI): 

S. 1501. A bill to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to trading with 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

REPEAL OF THE TRADING WITH INDIANS ACT 

LEGISLATION 
è Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce legislation on behalf of myself 
and Senator DOMENICI, to repeal the 
Trading with Indians Act. 

Senator DOMENICI and I recently met 
with Navajo Nation Vice President 
Marshall Plummer who brought to our 
attention the present-day problems 
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created by Federal agencies enforcing 
the 1834 act. The act was passed as a 
means to protect Indians from being 
unduly influenced by Federal employ- 
ees. The act was amended in 1980 to 
allow for certain exceptions by regula- 
tion, but still generally prohibits em- 
ployees of both the Indian Health Serv- 
ice [IHS] and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs [BIA] from having any interest in 
the employee’s name or in the name of 
another person, “in any purchase or 
sale of any service or real or personal 
property * * * from or to any Indian.” 

The statute contains an absolute pro- 
hibition against an IHS or BIA em- 
ployee making “any purchase or sale 
to an Indian of any real or personal 
property for the purpose of commer- 
cially selling, reselling, trading or bar- 
tering such property.” Additionally, 
Government employees may not ‘‘ac- 
quire any interest in property held in 
trust, or subject to restriction against 
alienation imposed by the United 
States unless the conveyance or grant- 
ing of such interest in such property is 
otherwise authorized by law.” 

Violations are punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment 
of not more than 6 months or both. In 
addition, violators ‘‘shall be removed 
form office, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law concerning the termi- 
nation from Federal employment.” (18 
U.S.C. 437(a)). 

Obviously, no one contests the ra- 
tionale behind the Trading with Indi- 
ans Act. However, the effect of enforc- 
ing an 1834 statute in 1993 has already 
resulted in some unforeseen and unin- 
tended consequences on IHS employees 
and their families. Technically, an IHS 
or BIA employee is in violation of the 
act if they were to sell their auto- 
mobile to an Indian. The following is 
an example of how the IHS decision to 
enforce the act has impacted one Nav- 
ajo employee. 

Ms. Karen Arviso currently serves as 
the Navajo area IHS health promotion 
and disease prevention coordinator. 
During the recent outbreak of the 
hantavirus, she personally traveled to 
several reservation communities to 
educate the Navajo people on what was 
then known about the mystery illness. 
She has enjoyed her job, but this Fri- 
day she will be terminated. The reason: 
Her husband applied for a small busi- 
ness loan from the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. The BIA was willing to approve 
his loan but since his spouse worked 
for the IHS, the BIA needed the IHS to 
consent to waive the application of the 


. act. No waiver was provided. Instead 


the IHS sent a letter to Ms. Arviso in- 
forming her that she was in violation 
of the act and would either have to re- 
sign or be terminated. To add further 
hardship, Ms. Arviso and her husband 
have had to recently purchase a mobile 
home because she will no longer be eli- 
gible for Federal housing. 

Other individuals have been asked to 


‘resign or be terminated because their 
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spouses are involved in business activi- 
ties on reservation. At the end of my 
statement is a letter that was recently 
sent to one IHS employee informing 
her that she was in violation of the act. 
While this particular situation is prob- 
ably a technical violation of the act, I 
think everyone would agree that sim- 
ply because an employee's spouse oper- 
ates their own business is not nec- 
essarily sufficient reason to notify that 
employee that they must resign or be 
terminated. Moreover, where a conflict 
does exist, I believe the Standards of 
Ethical Conduct for Government Em- 
ployees provide sufficient guidance to 
resolve such issues. 

Senator DOMENICI and I have asked 
Secretaries Babbitt and Shalala to 
promptly review this matter and to 
give serious consideration to suspend- 
ing further enforcement of the act 
until this bill has been acted upon. It is 
our intention to act promptly on this 
matter once we have received the ad- 
ministration’s views. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of a memorandum from the Navajo 
Area Indian Health Service and a copy 
of the bill be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1501 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REPEAL. 

Section 437 of title 18, United States Code, 

is repealed. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, 
September 21, 1993. 
From: NAIHS: Executive Officer. 
Subject: Trading With Indians Act. 
To: Regina Hale, Staffing Assistant. 

As a result of a discussion of the Trading 
With Indians Act in a staff meeting in Per- 
sonnel, you asked the Personnel Office, 
Jennine Jones, whether or not your hus- 
band's law practice in Window Rock would 
place you in violation of the Act. The pur- 
pose of this letter is to notify you that we 
have determined that your interest in your 
husband's business renders you in violation 
of the Trading With Indians Act. 

18 U.S.C. section 437 imposes criminal pen- 
alties upon officers, employees, and agents of 
the Indian Health Service who have an inter- 
est in certain transactions with Indians. Spe- 
cifically, the law provides that any IHS em- 
ployee who has an interest, either in the em- 
ployee’s name, or in the name of another 
person where such employee benefits or ap- 
pears to benefit from such interest. 

(1) in any contract made or under negotia- 
tion with an Indian, for the purchase or 
transportation or delivery of goods or sup- 
plies for any Indian, or 

(2) in any purchase or sale of any service or 
real or personal property (or any interest 
therein) from or to any Indian, 

or [who] colludes with any person attempt- 
ing to obtain any contract, purchase, or sale, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or impris- 
oned not more than six months or both, and 
shall be removed from office, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law concerning 
termination from Federal employment. 
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18 U.S.C. section 437(a). Although the 
President or his designee is authorized to 
prescribe rules and regulations under which 
IHS employees may purchase from or sell to 
Indians, among the types of transactions 
which the President (and his designees) can- 
not authorize is “commercial trading.” 18 
U.S.C. section 437(b)(1), (2)(A). “Commercial 
trading” is not defined in the statute, but a 
regulation promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Interior (which applies to IHS employees 
until such time as the Secretary of HHS pro- 
mulgates regulations) defines "commercial 
trading“ as “any trading transaction where 
an employee engages in the business of buy- 
ing and selling services or items which he is 
trading.” 

It is my determination that through your 
interest in your husband’s law practice, you 
benefit from the sale of services, and given 
the business’ location on the Navajo Res- 
ervation many of the business’ customers 
presumably will be Indians. In light of the 
absolute prohibition against commercial 
trading with Indians by IHS employees, your 
interest in any transaction between your 
husband and an Indian would fall directly 
under the statute's absolute prohibition 
against commercial trading with Indians by 
IHS employees. 

Based upon this determination, I must ad- 
vise you that your financial interest in any 
prohibited transaction is cause for severe 
disciplinary action, as well as criminal pen- 
alties, under 18 U.S.C. section 437(a). Since 
your interest in your husband's law practice 
is incompatible with your position as an IHS 
employee, you must take steps to avoid any 
violations of the act (e.g., by divesting your- 
self of any interest in the business which 
would violate the Act), or resign from your 
position with the Indian Health Service. You 
must provide me proof that you have taken 
affirmative steps to divest yourself of your 
interest in your husband's law practice or 
otherwise remedy the situation within six 
months of your receipt of this letter. I am 
not proposing that any disciplinary action be 
taken at this time; however, it appears that 
I will have no choice but to consider taking 
some form of disciplinary action if you do 
not comply with the six month deadline. 

If you have questions or need additional in- 
formation, please feel free to consult with 
Jennine Jones, Area Personnel Officer, at 
602/871-5831. 

Ron Woop, 
Executive Officer. 


By Mr. AKAKA: 

S. 1502. A bill to require the Director 
of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to establish a FEMA region for 
the Pacific, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

FEMA PACIFIC REGION CREATION ACT OF 1993 
e Mr. AKAKA. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to require 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency [FEMA] to establish a new re- 
gion, headquartered in Hawaii, that 
would encompass the Pacific Insular 
area, including Hawaii, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Marianas Is- 
lands [CNMI], Guam, the Federated 
States of Micronesia [FSM], the Repub- 
lic of the Marshall Islands [RMI], the 
Republic of Palau, and American 
Samoa. 

FEMA’s region IX currently has re- 
sponsibility for administering emer- 
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gency management assistance pro- 
grams and responding to disasters 
throughout the Pacific as well as in 
California, Arizona, and Nevada. This 
enormous and diverse area, which cov- 
ers millions of square miles, has suf- 
fered by far the largest number of dis- 
asters of any FEMA region. In the last 
twenty years alone, there have been 84 
Presidentially declared disasters in Re- 
gion IX—43 on the mainland and 41 in 
the Pacific Insular area. By anyone’s 
measure, Region IX is stretched thin. 
This is exacerbated by the fact that 
FEMA personnel and resources have 
not grown in proportion to population 
increases. 

The threats to California, Arizona, 
and Nevada are in some ways more 
complex and potentially devastating 
than elsewhere, not only because of the 
magnitude of potential disasters there, 
but also because of the greater num- 
bers of people at risk. California itself 
is the equivalent of two States. Los 
Angeles and San Diego are two of the 
largest cities in the country, yet 
FEMA has no office or capability in 
these locations. Of the 84 Presi- 
dentially declared disasters I referred 
to earlier, 31 have occurred in Califor- 
nia alone. Because of the Golden 
State’s population, the impact of a 
flood or major earthquake is magnified 
many times, requiring significant re- 
sources for response and recovery. For 
example, the relatively small Loma 
Prieta quake in 1989 caused $7.5 billion 
in economic damage—and that was not 
the big one that the experts keep pre- 
dicting. 

Meeting the needs of California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada is a difficult enough 
task—add responsibility for the Amer- 
ican flag States—Hawaii, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and CNMI—and the former 
trust territories—RMI, FSM, and 
Palau—and you come up with a service 
area that is arbitrary and unmanage- 
able. Region IX’s responsibility in the 
Pacific covers an area greater than the 
length and breadth of the U.S. main- 
land, stretching from Hawaii, at lon- 
gitude 155 W and latitude 20 N, to the 
Republic of Palau, at longitude 135 E, 
to American Samoa, at latitude 14 S. 
Hawaii and American Samoa are 2,100 
miles, and 4,200 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, respectively, where region IX is 
headquartered. Palau, at 5,500 miles 
the most distant jurisdiction, is even 
more isolated: it takes at least 2 days 
to reach the former trust territory by 
modern jet aircraft—and that’s assum- 
ing you make your connection! You 
can imagine the logistical problems 
that FEMA officials experience in mon- 
itoring and carrying out training and 
mitigation programs in these areas, 
much less responding to an actual dis- 
aster. 

But distance is only one problem, if 
the most obvious. Difficulties in under- 
standing native cultures, major time 
variations, lack of facilities, and dif- 
ferences in language, food, and climate 
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are all major hurdles that greatly re- 
duce the effectiveness of relief efforts. 
Nowhere on the planet does one en- 
counter more problems of this sort 
than in the Pacific Insular region. 
Also, each of the Pacific territories has 
a unique political structure and work- 
ing culture that require direct knowl- 
edge, fine-tuned sensitivity, and con- 
tinuous contact on the part of FEMA 
officials. There is a vast difference be- 
tween working with officials of the 
Federated States of Micronesia and 
working with, say, Arizona emergency 
management authorities. Even coun- 
ties in Hawaii are organized much dif- 
ferently from their mainland counter- 
parts. 

The result of this lumping together 
of the seven Insular Pacific jurisdic- 
tions with California, Arizona, and Ne- 
vada is that the Pacific has received 
less than adequate attention. Indeed, it 
appears that the only time that the Pa- 
cific receives consideration is following 
a disaster. Improving preparedness and 
mitigation activities in the Pacific 
have been discussed by FEMA but rare- 
ly implemented, if at all. In a sense, 
this is completely understandable: 
FEMA must assign its limited re- 
sources in the most optimal fashion, 
and one accepted way to allocate re- 
sources is to assign them on the basis 
of population. When weighed against 
the population base of the west coast, 
the relatively few numbers of people 
who comprise the American flag States 
and former trust territories can only 
come up short. 

Mr. President, for many of the same 
reasons that I have outlined above, I 
introduced legislation 2 years ago call- 
ing for the establishment of a FEMA 
field office in Hawaii. Based on my bill, 
Congress set aside funds for the cre- 
ation of such a facility in the fiscal 
year 1992 FEMA appropriations meas- 
ure. After some delay, this office was 
established on the island of Oahu ear- 
lier this year. Although the new Office 
is a major improvement over the pre- 
vious arrangement, the satellite facil- 
ity is not a full service office. I have 
been informed that the Hawaii office’s 
principal responsibilities at this point 
are to provide emergency disaster as- 
sistance to the Pacific insular area and 
to act as a liaison with local military 
and civil defense authorities. The office 
lacks full training, technical assist- 
ance, and hazard mitigation resources, 
which is a significant impediment to 
increasing disaster preparedness and 
mitigation in the Pacific area. On the 
other hand, to shift those functions to 
Hawaii from region IX headquarters 
would result in reduced staffing levels 
for the San Francisco office, impairing 
FEMA's ability to serve its west coast 
constituency. 

Thus, Mr. President, while I am 
gratified that the Hawaii field office 
initiative has become a reality, I have 
since become convinced that it is not 
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enough. I am persuaded that we need a 
full-fledged regional office that is de- 
voted exclusively to the needs of the 
Pacific insular area. Our needs are 
pressing enough, deserving enough, and 
unique enough to warrant a separate 
insular Pacific regional office; we who 
live in the Pacific should not be forced 
into competing for resources with 
equally-needy citizens on the main- 
land. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the legis- 
lation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1502 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FEMA REGION FOR THE PACIFIC. 

The Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency shall establish a region 
of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency for the Pacific region, that encom- 
passes— 

(1) Hawaii, which shall serve as head- 
quarters for the region; 

(2) American Samoa; 

(3) Guam; 

(4) the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands; 

(5) the Federated States of Micronesia; 

(6) the Republic of Palau (until such time 
a the Compact of Free Association is rati- 
fied); and 

(71) the Republic of the Marshall Islands.e 


—— )| 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 181 
At the request of Mr. MCCONNELL, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 181, a bill to prohibit 
the export of American black bear 
viscera, and for other purposes. 
S. 265 
At the request of Mr. SHELBY, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
265, a bill to increase the amount of 
credit available to fuel local, regional, 
and national economic growth by re- 
ducing the regulatory burden imposed 
upon financial institutions, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 463 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MATHEWS] was withdrawn as a co- 
sponsor of S. 463, a bill to prohibit the 
expenditure of appropriated funds on 
the Superconducting Super Collider 
program. 
S. 483 
At the request of Mr. SHELBy, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lort], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. DOMENICI], 
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the Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DECONCINI] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 483, a bill to provide for the minting 
of coins in commemoration of Ameri- 
cans who have been prisoners of war, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 500 
At the request of Mr. WELLSTONE, his 
name was withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
S. 500, a bill to provide that profes- 
sional baseball teams and leagues com- 
posed of such teams shall be subject to 
the antitrust laws. 
S. 784 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 784, a bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to estab- 
lish standards with respect to dietary 
supplements, and for other purposes. 
S. 1063 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. BOND] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1063, a bill to amend the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 to clarify the treatment of a quali- 
fied football coaches plan. 
S. 1111 
At the request of Mr. KERREY, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] and the Senator from 
California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1111, a bill to au- 
thorize the minting of coins to com- 
memorate the Vietnam Veterans’ Me- 
morial in Washington, D.C. 
S. 1356 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
MCCONNELL] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1356, a bill to restore order, deter 
crime, and make our neighborhoods 
and communities safer and more secure 
places in which to live and work. 
S. 1437 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1437, a bill to amend section 1562 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the rate of pension for persons on the 
Medal of Honor roll. 
S. 1489 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. INOUYE], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. AKAKA], and the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. CAMPBELL] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1489, a bill to redesig- 
nate the J. Edgar Hoover Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation Building located 
at Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C., as the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation Building. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 107 
At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MATHEWS], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SARBANES], and 
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the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 107, a joint 
resolution to designate the first Mon- 
day in October of each year as ‘‘Child 
Health Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 119 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DOLE], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BRYAN] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
119, a joint resolution to designate the 
month of March 1994 as ‘“‘Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 130 

At the request of Mr. KEMPTHORNE, 
the names of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, FAIRCLOTH] and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MATHEWS] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 130, a joint resolution 
designating October 27, 1993, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Unfunded Federal Mandates 
Day.” 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, EDUCATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT FOR 1994 


D'AMATO (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 975 


Mr. D’AMATO (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. SPECTER, Mr. HELMS, Mr. BRADLEY, 
and Mr. LIEBERMAN) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2518) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, as follows: 

Insert at the appropriate place: 

Sec. . It is the sense of the Senate that 
the United States Department of Justice 
should investigate whether any Federal 
criminal civil rights laws were violated as a 
result of (1) the murder of Yankel Rosen- 
baum on August 19, 1991, and (2) the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the murder and ac- 
companying riots in Crown Heights. 


HELMS (AND BRYAN) AMENDMENT 
NO. 976 


Mr. HELMS (for himself and Mr. 
BRYAN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill H.R. 2518, supra, as follows: 

At the end add the following: 

SEC, . RESTRICTION ON PAYMENT OF BENE- 
FITS TO INDIVIDUALS CONFINED 
BY COURT ORDER TO PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS PURSUANT TO VERDICTS 
OF NOT GUILTY BY REASON OF IN- 
SANITY OR OTHER MENTAL DIS- 
ORDER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 202(x)(1) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 402(x)(1)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting "(A)" after “(1)”, and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

(B) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, no monthly benefits shall be paid 
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under this section or under section 223 to any 
individual for any month during which such 
individual is confined in any public institu- 
tion by a court order pursuant to a verdict 
that the individual is guilty, but insane or 
not guilty of an offense by reason of insanity 
(or by reason of a similar finding, such as a 
mental disease, a mental defect, or mental 
incompetence). % 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The heading for Section 202(x) of such 
act is amended by inserting “and Certain 
Other Inmates of Public Institutions” after 
“Prisoners”. 

(2) Section 202(x)(3), is amended by striking 
“any individual” and all the follows and in- 
serting ‘‘any individual confined as described 
in paragraph (1) if the jail, prison, penal in- 
stitution, correctional facility, or other pub- 
lic institution to which such individual is so 
confined is under the jurisdiction of such 
agency and the Secretary requires such in- 
formation to carry out the provisions of this 
section."’. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), the amendments made by this 
section shall apply with respect to benefits 
for months commencing 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING PAYMENTS TO 
INSTITUTIONS.—The amendment made by sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to any payment 
with respect to any individual, if, as of the 
date of the enactment of this Act, such pay- 
ment is made directly to the public institu- 
tion to compensate such institution for the 
expense of institutionalizing such individual. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 977 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 2518, supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. . None of the funds appropriated 
under this Act for the Medicaid Dispropor- 
tionate Share Hospital payment program 
may be disbursed to a state until the Gov- 
ernor of such state certifies to the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services that such 
funds shall be expended solely for providing 
medical assistance under Medicaid: Provided 
further, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that any health care reform legislation en- 
acted by Congress should modify or elimi- 
nate the Medicaid Disproportionate Share 
Hospital payment program, because states 
are currently abusing the program by spend- 
ing Federal matching funds for purposes un- 
related to Medicaid. 


BINGAMAN AMENDMENT NO. 978 


Mr. HARKIN (for Mr. BINGAMAN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill H.R. 
2518, supra, as follows: 

On page 45, line 20, after ‘‘1994" insert “of 
which $5 million shall be used for ‘State 
Planning for Improving Student Achieve- 
ment Through Integration of Technology 
Into the Curriculum,'"’. 


SIMON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 979 


Mr. HARKIN (for Mr. SIMON for him- 
self, Mr. Dopp, and Mr. KENNEDY) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill H.R. 
2518, supra, as follows: 

On page 63, line 6, strike ‘‘$202,287,000"" and 
all that follows through the end of line 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$206,287,000: Provided, 
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That notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, including the provisos pertaining to 
consulting services under the heading Com- 
munity Services Block Grants, no depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the of 
the United States Government receiving ap- 
propriated funds under this Act for fiscal 
year 1994 shall, during fiscal year 1994, obli- 
gate and expend funds for consulting services 
in excess of an amount equal to 94.975 per- 
cent of the amount estimated to be obligated 
and expended by such department, agency, or 
instrumentality for such services during fis- 
cal year 1994: Provider further, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, the 
aggregate amount of funds appropriated by 
this Act to any such department, agency, or 
instrumentality for fiscal year 1994 is re- 
duced by an amount equal to 5.025 percent of 
the amount to be expended by such depart- 
ment, agency or instrumentality during fis- 
cal year 1994 for consulting services. As used 
in the preceding two provisos, the term con- 
sulting services includes any service within 
the definition of sub-object class 25.1 as de- 
scribed in the Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-11, dated August 4, 1993." 


DOLE (AND KASSEBAUM) 
AMENDMENT NO. 980 


Mr. HARKIN (for Mr. DOLE for him- 
self and Mrs. KASSEBAUM) proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 2518, supra, 
as follows: 

On page 47, line 10, strike ‘‘$467,080,000" and 
insert ‘'$563,780,000"". 

On page 47, line 11, strike ‘‘$123,629,000" and 
insert ‘‘$121,629,000"’. 

On page 47, line 12, strike ‘‘$29,462,000"’ and 
insert ‘'$34,762,000"'. 


Te 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1994 


HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 981 


Mr. HATFIELD proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 2445) making ap- 
propriations for energy and water de- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, as follows: 

On page 53, line 22, strike the work ‘‘di- 
rected” and replace in lieu thereof the word 
“urged”. 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 982 


Mr. BROWN proposed an amendment 
to the bill H.R. 2445, supra, as follows: 


On page 3⁄4, line 8, insert before the period 
“: Provided further, That none of the funds 
made available under this section for De- 
partment of Energy facilities may be spent 
to permit the continued construction of the 
superconducting super collider until after 
the Secretary delivers to the Committee an 
implementation plan for the specific rec- 
ommendations of the Report of the DOE Re- 
view Committee on the Baseline Validation 
of the Superconducting Super Collider and 
the Secretary certifies that the management 
issues raised by General Accounting Office in 
its report dated February 1993, number GAO/ 
RCED-93-87 have been adequately addressed 
and will not reoccur”. 
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BUMPERS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 983 


Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. WAR- 
NER, Mr. SASSER, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. DORGAN, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. BOND, Mr. EXON, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. KOHL, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 
RIEGLE, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. DECONCINI, 
and Mr. KERRY) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill H.R. 2445, supra, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 33, line 22, after the first comma, 
strike all through page 3, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘1,195,114,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That of the funds provided under this head- 
ing, $220,000,000 shall be made available for 
termination of the contracts relating to the 
Superconducting Super Collider program: 
Provided, That none of the funds’’. 


McCAIN AMENDMENT NO. 984 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. McCAIN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill H.R. 2445, supra, as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: "No funds appropriated in this 
Act shall be made available for landscaping 
techniques that do not promote savings from 
reductions in the purchase of water, energy, 
and use of chemicals [when appropriate]." 


LEVIN (AND COHEN) AMENDMENT 
NO. 985 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. LEVIN (for himself and Mr. 
COHEN) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them to the 
bill H.R. 2445, supra, as follows: 

On page 49, line 16, insert before the period 
at the end the following: ‘‘: Provided, That of 
the funds provided for under this heading, 
$70,236,500 shall not be available to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority until such time as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority releases the 
$8,300,000 in excess Technology Brokering 
Program fees to the Treasury". 


UNITED STATES GRAIN STAND- 
ARDS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


DASCHLE AMENDMENT NO. 986 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. DASCHLE) 
proposed an amendment to the bill (S. 
1490) to amend Public Law 100-518 and 
the United States Grain Standards Act 
to extend through September 30, 1988, 
the authority of the Federal Grain In- 
spection Service to collect fees to 
cover administrative and supervisory 
costs, and for other purposes, as fol- 
lows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES, 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “United States Grain Standards Act 
Amendments of 1993". 

(b) REFERENCES TO UNITED STATES GRAIN 
STANDARDS ACT.—Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
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other provision, the reference shall be con- 

sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 

vision of the United States Grain Standards 

Act (7 U.S.C. 71 et seq.). 

SEC. 2, EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO COLLECT 
FEES TO COVER ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUPERVISORY COSTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2 of the United 
States Grain Standards Act Amendments of 
1988 (Public Law 100-518; 7 U.S.C. 79 note) is 
amended by striking ‘‘1993’’ and inserting 
**9003"". 

(b) LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND SU- 
PERVISORY COSTS.—Section 7D (7 U.S.C 79d) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking “inspection and weighing" 
and inserting ‘services performed”; and 

(2) by striking ‘1993’ and inserting **2003"’. 

(c) REAUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 19 (7 U.S.C. 87h) is amended by strik- 
ing ‘*1993"' and inserting ‘‘2003”’. 

SEC. 3. COMPREHENSIVE COST CONTAINMENT 


Section 3A (7 U.S.C. 75a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating the first through 
fourth sentences as subsections (a) through 
(d), respectively; and 


(2) by adding at the end the following new- 


subsection: 

“(e)(1) The Administrator shall develop 
and carry out a comprehensive cost contain- 
ment plan to streamline and maximize the 
efficiency of the operations of the Service, 
including standardization activities, in order 
to minimize taxpayer expenditures and user 
fees and encourage the maximum use of offi- 
cial inspection and weighing services at do- 
mestic and export locations. 

“(2) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, the Admin- 
istrator shall submit a report that describes 
actions taken to carry out paragraph (1) to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
Senate.”. 

SEC. 4. USE OF INSPECTION AND WEIGHING 
FEES, AND OFFICIAL INSPECTION 
AND WEIGHING IN CANADIAN 
PORTS. 

(a) INSPECTION AUTHORITY.—Section 7 (7 
U.S.C. 79) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (f)(1)(A)(vi), by striking 
“or other agricultural programs”; and 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (i), 
by inserting before the period at the end the 
following: “or as otherwise provided by 
agreement with the Canadian Government”. 

(b) WEIGHING AUTHORITY.—Section 7A (7 
U.S.C. 79a) is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection 
(c)(2), by inserting after ‘‘shall be deemed to 
refer to” the following: “ ‘official weighing’ 
or 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting before the period at the end the 
following: “or as otherwise provided by 
agreement with the Canadian Government’; 
and 

(3) in the first sentence of subsection (1), by 
inserting before the period at the end the fol- 
lowing: “or as otherwise provided in section 
(i) and subsection (d)"’. 

SEC. 5. PILOT PROGRAM FOR PERFORMING IN- 
SPECTION AND WEIGHING AT INTE- 
RIOR LOCATIONS. 

(a) INSPECTION AUTHORITY.—Section 7(f)(2) 
(7 U.S.C. 79(f)(2)) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end the following: “, 
except that the Administrator may conduct 
pilot programs to allow more than 1 official 
agency to carry out inspections within a sin- 
gle geographical area without undermining 
the policy stated in section 2". 
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(b) WEIGHING AUTHORITY.—The second sen- 
tence of section TA(i) (7 U.S.C. 79a(i)) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end the following: ‘‘, except that the Ad- 
ministrator may conduct pilot programs to 
allow more than 1 official agency to carry 
out the weighing provisions within a single 
geographic area without undermining the 
policy stated in section 2”. 

SEC, 6. LICENSING OF INSPECTORS. 

Section 8 (7 U.S.C. 84) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) of the first sentence, 
by inserting after ‘‘and is employed” the fol- 
lowing: “*, or is supervised under a contrac- 
tual arrangement,”’; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking "No 
person” and inserting “Except as otherwise 
provided in sections 7(i) and 7A(d), no per- 
son”; 

(2) in the first proviso of subsection (b), by 
striking ‘‘independently under the terms of a 
contract for the conduct of any functions in- 
volved in official inspection” and inserting 
“under the terms of a contract for the con- 
duct of any functions"; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by inserting after “Persons employed” 
the following: "or supervised under a con- 
tractual arrangement”; and 

(B) by inserting after “including persons 
employed” the following: “or supervised 
under a contractual arrangement”. 

SEC. 7. PROHIBITED ACTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 13(a) (7 U.S.C. 
87b(a)) is amended by striking paragraph (11) 
and inserting the following new paragraph: 

(11) violate section 5, 6, 7, TA, TB, 8, 11, 12, 
16, or 17A;"’. 

(b) ADDING WATER TO GRAIN.—Section 13(d) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

**(4)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), no person shall add water to grain for 
purposes other than milling, malting, or 
other processing or pest control operations. 

“(B)(1) Subject to clause (ii), the Adminis- 
trator shall allow, through the issuance of 
permits, the addition of water to grain to 
suppress grain dust unless the Administrator 
determines that the addition of water mate- 
rially reduces the quality of the grain or im- 
pedes the objectives of this Act. 

“(ii) The Administrator may charge a rea- 
sonable fee to recover the administrative and 
enforcement costs of carrying out clause (i). 
Fees collected under this subparagraph shall 
be deposited into the fund created by section 
71(j).”". 

SEC, 8, CRIMINAL PENALTIES, 

Section 14(a) (7 U.S.C. 87c(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than twelve months, or a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or both such imprisonment and 
fine; but, for subsequent offense subject to 
this subsection, such person"; and 

(2) by inserting after ‘‘$20,000"' the follow- 
ing: ‘‘(or, in the case of a violation of section 
13(d)(4)(A), $50,000)”. 

SEC. 9. REPORTS, TESTING OF INSPECTION AND 
UIPME OTHER 


OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

Section 16 (7 U.S.C. 87e) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking the third 
sentence; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

‘“g)(1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), 
the Administrator may provide for the test- 
ing of weighing equipment used for purposes 
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other than weighing grain in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator 
may prescribe, at a fee established by regula- 
tion or contractual agreement. 

“(2) Testing performed under paragraph (1) 
may not conflict with or impede the objec- 
tives of this Act. 

“(3) Fees collected under paragraph (1) 
shall be reasonable and shall cover, as nearly 
as practicable, the estimated costs of the 
testing. The fees shall be deposited into the 
fund created by section 7(j). 

“(hX1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), 
the Administrator may provide for the test- 
ing of grain inspection instruments used for 
commercial inspections in accordance with 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, at a fee established by regulation 
or contractual agreement. 

“(2) Testing performed under paragraph (1) 
may not conflict with or impede with objec- 
tives of this Act. 

*3) Fees collected under paragraph (1) 
shall be reasonable and shall cover, as nearly 
as practicable, the estimated costs of the 
testing. The fees shall be deposited into the 
fund created by section 7(j). 

“(i)1) The Administrator may perform 
such other services as the Administrator 
considers appropriate in accordance with 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe. 

“(2) In addition to the fees authorized by 
sections 7, 7A, 7B, and 17A, and this section, 
the Administrator shall collect reasonable 
fees to cover the estimated costs of services 
performed under paragraph (1) other than 
standardization, compliance, and foreign 
monitoring activities. 

(3) To the extent practicable, the fees col- 
lected under paragraph (2), together with the 
proceeds from the sale of any samples, shall 
cover the costs, including administrative and 
supervisory costs, of services performed 
under paragraph (1). 

**(4) Funds described in paragraph (3) shall 
be deposited into the fund created by section 
19). 

“(j) The Administrator may extend appro- 
priate courtesies to official representatives 
of foreign countries in order to establish and 
maintain relationships to carry out the pol- 
icy stated in section 2.”. 

SEC. 10. VIOLATION OF SUBPOENA. 

Section 17(e) (7 U.S.C. 87f(e)) is amended by 
striking “the penalties set forth in sub- 
section (a) of section 14 of this Act” and in- 
serting “imprisonment for not more than 1 
year or a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
both the imprisonment and fine’. 

SEC. 11. LIMITATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 19 (7 U.S.C. 87h) is amended by 
striking ‘sections 7, 7A, and 17A of this Act” 
and inserting ‘“‘sections 7, 7A, TB, 16, and 
17A". 

SEC. 12. STANDARDIZING COMMERCIAL INSPEC- 
TIONS. 


Section 22(a) (7 U.S.C. 87k(a)) is amended 
by striking “and the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures” and inserting “, the 
National Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures, or other appropriate governmental, sci- 
entific, or technical organizations”. 

SEC. 13. ELIMINATION OF GENDER-BASED REF- 
ERENCES. 

(a) Section 3 (7 U.S.C. 75) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “his dele- 
gates” and inserting “delegates of the Sec- 
retary”; and 

(2) in subsection (z), by striking ‘his dele- 
gates” and inserting “delegates of the Ad- 
ministrator”’. 

(b) Section 4(a)(1) (7 U.S.C. 76(a)(1)) is 
amended by striking “his judgment" and in- 
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serting ‘‘the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator". 

(c) Section 5 (7 U.S.C. 77) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1), by striking “his 
agent” and inserting “the agent of the ship- 
per”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking “he” and 
inserting “the Administrator”, 

(d) Section 7 (7 U.S.C. 79) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘‘he” and 
inserting “the Administrator"; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking “he” and inserting “the 
Administrator"; and 

(B) by striking “his judgment” and insert- 
ing “the judgment of the Administrator”; 
and 

(3) in subsection (e)(2)— 

(A) by striking “he” and inserting “the 
Administrator”; and 

(B) by striking “his discretion” and insert- 
ing ‘‘the discretion of the Administrator". 

(e) Section TA(e) (7 U.S.C. 79a(e)) is amend- 
ed by striking “he” and inserting “the Ad- 
ministrator”’. 

(£) Section 7B(a) (7 U.S.C. 79b(a)) is amend- 
ed by striking “he” and inserting “the Ad- 
ministrator”’. 

(g) Section 8 (7 U.S.C. 84) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking him” and 
inserting ‘‘the Administrator”; and 

(2) in subsections (c) and (f), by striking 
“he” each place it appears and inserting 
“the Administrator”. 

(h) Section 9 (7 U.S.C. 85) is amended by 
striking “him” and inserting “the licensee”. 

(i) Section 10 (7 U.S.C. 86) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘the’ each 
place it appears and inserting “the Adminis- 
trator’’; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking ‘the’’ and 
inserting ‘the person’’. 

(j) Section 11 (7 U.S.C. 87) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘‘he’’ and 
inserting “the Administrator"; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking “he” and 
inserting "the producer”; and 

(B) in paragraph (5), by striking ‘‘he’’ each 
place it appears and inserting "the Adminis- 
trator’. 

(k) Section 12 (7 U.S.C. 87a) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking “his judg- 
ment” and inserting ‘‘the judgment of the 
Administrator”; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking “he” and 
inserting ‘‘the Administrator”. 

By Section 13(a) (7 U.S.C. 87b(a)) is amend- 
e — 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking ‘this rep- 
resentative” and inserting ‘‘the representa- 
tive of the Administrator"; 

(2) in paragraphs (7) and (8), by striking 
“his duties’ each place it appears and insert- 
ing “the duties of the officer, employee, or 
other person”; and 

(3) in paragraph (9), by striking “he” and 
inserting ‘‘the person”. 

(m) Section 14 (7 U.S.C. 87c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘‘he’’ and 
inserting ‘‘the person’’; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking “the” each 
place it appears and inserting “the Adminis- 
trator". 

(n) Section 15 (7 U.S.C. 87d) is amended by 
striking ‘this employment or office” and in- 
serting “the employment or office of the of- 
ficial, agent, or other person’’. 

(o) Section 17(e) (7 U.S.C. 87f(e)) is amended 
by striking “his power” and inserting “the 
power of the person". 

(p) Section 17A (7 U.S.C. 87f-1) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by striking “he” 
and inserting “the producer”; and 
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(2) in subsection (c), by striking “he” and 
inserting “the person”. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 29, 1993, in open session, to receive 
testimony on lessons learned by the 
Defense Base Closure and Realignment 
Commission and the Department of De- 
fense concerning the 1993 base closure 
process; and a proposed land exchange 
regarding portions of Fort Sheridan, 
IL, and a site in Arlington, VA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., September 
29, 1993, to consider pending calendar 
business: 

At the Wednesday, September 29, 
business meeting, the committee will 
consider the following agenda items: 

Agenda No. 8—To consider the nomi- 
nation of Daniel Dreyfus to be Director 
of Civilian Radioactive Waste Manage- 
ment, U.S. Department of Energy. 

Agenda No. 2—The Committee will 
resume consideration of S. 21, to des- 
ignate certain lands in the California 
desert as wilderness and to establish 
Death Valley, Joshua Tree, and Mojave 
National Parks. 

Amendments are anticipated. 

Agenda No. 5—S. 991, to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Energy to undertake initia- 
tives to address certain needs in the 
Lower Mississippi Delta Region. 

Senator JOHNSTON will circulate an 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Committee will also take up any 
other items ready for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Wednes- 
day, September 29, beginning at 9:30 
a.m. to hear: 

Robert Perciasepe, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Water Environ- 
mental Protection Agency; 

Lynn R. Goldman, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Prevention, Pes- 
ticides and Toxic Substances Environ- 
mental Protection Agency; 

Elliot P. Laws, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Solid Waste and 
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Emergency Response Environmental 
Protection Agency; and 

Jean C. Nelson, nominated by the 
President to be general counsel Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 10 a.m. to hear testimony 
from Dr. Shirley Chater, nominated to 
be Commissioner of Social Security, 
and Judge Herbert Chabot, nominated 
to be a judge of the U.S. Tax Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, September 29, 1993, 
at 2 p.m. to hold nomination hearings 
on the following: 

Mr. Roger R. Gamble, of Virginia, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Suriname; 

Mr. Peter F. Romero, of Florida, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of Ec- 
uador; and 

Mr. William Lacy Swing, of North 
Carolina, to be Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Haiti. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, September 29, 1993, 
at 10 a.m. to hold nomination hearings 
on the following nominees: 

Ms. Marian C. Bennett, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be inspector gen- 
eral, U.S. Information Agency; 

Ms. Toby Trister Gati, of New York, 
to be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Intelligence and Research; and 

Mr. Daniel L. Spiegel, of Virginia, to 
be the U.S. Representative to the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on the 
Health Security Act of 1993, during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
September 29, 1993, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND AGRICULTURAL 
TAXATION 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Agricultural 
Taxation of the Committee on Finance 
be permitted to meet today at 2:30 p.m. 
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to hear testimony on the subject of 
transportation fuel additives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Wednesday, September 29, 
1993, at 10 a.m. to conduct a hearing on 
the first annual report of the Trade 
Promotion Coordinating Committee 
and the new Governmentwide strategic 
plan for U.S. export promotion and fi- 
nancing required by the Export En- 
hancement Act of 1992. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 
ANTITRUST REFORM ACT OF 1993 


è Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
be removed as a cosponsor of S. 500, the 
Professional Baseball Antitrust Reform 
Act of 1993. 

Since originally announcing my co- 
sponsorship of this legislation, many 
concerns have been communicated to 
me about the possible instability that 
could be caused by removing baseball's 
antitrust exemption. 

Baseball holds a unique place in our 
culture as well as in our economy, and 
I would like to give this subject even 
more extensive consideration.e 


THE FEDERAL WOOL PROGRAM 


èe Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I want 
to comment on action that was taken 
by the Senate on September 23, regard- 
ing the Department of Agriculture’s 
Wool and Mohair Program. While I 
share the views of many of my col- 
leagues about the cost of the Wool Pro- 
gram, I am deeply concerned about the 
harmful impact that the total elimi- 
nation of this program would have on 
the participants who live in poverty. 

In light of our massive Federal budg- 
et deficit, it is clearly time for the 
Senate to significantly reduce the cost 
of a range of public programs. We can 
no longer justify spending billions of 
taxpayers’ dollars on programs that 


have clearly outlived their usefulness— . 


if there ever was any legitimate ration- 
ale for them in the first place. 

I cannot support spending almost 
$200 million a year on a Federal wool 
and mohair subsidy program, nor the 
payment of large sums to individual 
producers of wool and mohair. The 
Congress has an almost inexhaustible 
appetite for spending programs and 
subsidies, and this is just one of scores 
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of Federal programs that should be ei- 
ther ended or significantly cut back. 

There is one vital area of concern I 
have, however, regarding the complete 
elimination of the Wool Program. In 
Arizona and several other Western 
States, thousands of native Americans 
help support their families by tending 
small herds of sheep and goats. For 
most of these native Americans, life 
consists of a difficult daily struggle to 
put food on the table for their children, 
in a environment with almost no eco- 
nomic opportunity and astronomical 
unemployment. 

There were 6,799 Navajo recipients of 
wool payments in 1992 in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Utah, and most of these 
ranchers also received mohair pay- 
ments. Tribal representatives state 
that the average Navajo producer owns 
only 40 sheep and 30 goats. The average 
payment received by each Navajo in 
the Wool Program last year was only 
$205, and $178 for the production of mo- 
hair. While these payments are small, 
they are vital to these native American 
families, some of whom are also bene- 
ficiaries of the Federal Food Stamp 
Program. 

As every Member of the Senate is 
aware, food stamp recipients are the 
very poorest Americans, with incomes 
of at most $1,100 per month for a family 
of four. Ido not want to make the lives 
of these impoverished families even 
more difficult by taking away the 
small payments they may receive from 
the production of wool. The director of 
the Navajo Nation’s Washington Office 
stated that the total elimination of the 
Wool and Mohair Program would have 
a disastrous effect on many Navajo 
families. Unfortunately, all assistance 
received by wool producers who are 
below the poverty line would be ended 
by the amendment proposed by Senator 
BRYAN and passed by the Senate. 

It is my belief that it would be both 
appropriate and compassionate to 
allow wool and mohair producers who 
qualify for food stamps to continue to 
receive program payments. If every 
Senator would take a moment to con- 
sider the often bleak quality of life 
that these proud and hardworking na- 
tive Americans face, I think they all 
would agree. 

While I think vital assistance pay- 
ments should be continued to any low- 
income rancher who is eligible for food 
stamps, I can personally attest to how 
troubling the economic circumstances 
are that face native Americans who fit 
this profile. 

The facts are profoundly disturbing: 
The percentage of Navajos below the 
poverty level is four times higher than 
the rest of the country; the median 
household income in Navajo country is 
less than one-third of the income for 
other Americans; unemployment in In- 
dian country averages 4 to 5 times that 
of the national average, and on some 
reservations approaches an appalling 90 
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percent. More than 15 percent of Indian 
homes lack basic sanitation facilities— 
a rate 8 times worse than the rest of 
the United States. On Navajo lands 
alone, more than 11,000 homes lack 
running water and sewage facilities. 

Allowing those ranchers who receive 
food stamps to continue receiving the 
modest level of benefits they currently 
receive under the Wool Program, would 
still enable the cost of this program to 
taxpayers to be reduced almost in its 
entirety. In 1992, Federal wool and mo- 
hair payments totaled $191 million. The 
total payments received by Navajos in 
the States of Arizona, Utah, and New 
Mexico was only $2.3 million last year, 
less than 2 percent of the wool and mo- 
hair program’s overall budget. 

While the Department of Agriculture 
does not have readily available figures 
on how much of this total budget was 
paid out to ranchers who may be eligi- 
ble for food stamps, I can tell you the 
amount is very low. Officials at the 
USDA and Navajo tribal representa- 
tives estimate that approximately half 
of the native Americans who receive 
wool and mohair payments have in- 
comes at or below the poverty level. 

Based upon this figure, I think it is 
fair to estimate that wool and mohair 
payments to ranchers who are eligible 
for food stamps are likely to be less 
than $3 million annually. If this is the 
case, the preservation of small assist- 
ance payments to poor ranchers would 
still achieve a savings to the Treasury 
of about 97 percent, while at the same 
time shielding some of the most impov- 
erished citizens in our Nation from ad- 
ditional economic pain. 

Furthermore, no significant bureauc- 
racy at USDA would be necessary to 
continue modest assistance to the 
small number of producers who qualify 
for food stamps. The Navajo Tribe, for 
instance, already administers the Fed- 
eral Food Stamp Program on a con- 
tract basis with the USDA. Perhaps a 
similar arrangement could be estab- 
lished to continue assistance that has 
up until now been provided under the 
Wool and Mohair Program. 

I fully agree that we should reduce 
Federal spending on farm programs. I 
have voted to do so in the past, and I 
will continue to do so in the future. We 
must not, however, hurt those Ameri- 
cans who are in the most urgent need 
of assistance. If a small family rancher 
is barely able to provide for their chil- 
dren and is thereby eligible for food 
stamps, we should not take away the 
very modest payment they may receive 
from the Federal Wool Program. 

Preserving these payments for small 
wool and mohair producers with in- 
comes near the poverty level would be 
helpful, but the much larger issue of 
improving economic conditions in In- 
dian country is a more complex prob- 
lem. I'm pleased to have sponsored the 
Indian Employment and Investment 
Act, which will provide tax incentives 
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to companies locating or expanding 
business operations on a reservation. A 
modified version of this legislation was 
signed into law as part of the budget 
reconciliation bill passed by the Con- 
gress this summer. It will definitely be 
a helpful step in the difficult task of 
creating good jobs for native Ameri- 
cans. 

I will raise this concern with mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee as they consider H.R. 2493 as re- 
cently amended by the Senate, as well 
as my colleagues in the Senate should 
any further conference be necessary.® 


THE SENTENCE GUIDELINES 
STRAITJACKET 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
areas where we have played to the 
crowd rathtr than play to the facts is 
in the area of mandatory minimums in 
our prison sentences. 

We have to adjust to reality and do a 
better job. 

The Federal judges are complaining 
loudly and justifiably that they do not 
have the flexibility to do the kind of 
job on sentencing that they should do. 

While it sounds tough to have the 
mandatory sentences, we now have 455 
people per 100,000 in our prisons and 
jails, and a distant second in numbers 
is South Africa with 311. Canada has 
109. 

In 1970, we had 134 per 100,000. We 
thought we would solve the crime prob- 
lem by spending billions and billions on 
more prisons, and our crime rate has 
escalated not declined. 

It should not take a genius to figure 
out we have to do better. 

Recently, the Chicago Tribune had 
an excellent editorial, “The Sentence 
Guidelines Straitjacket.” 

It talks about the lack of common 
sense that we follow with our present 
policy. 

I tried, without success, to negotiate 
some sensible modifications of the 
mandatory minimums on the crime bill 
before it reached the floor, but there 
was a reluctance on the part of a key 
member of the committee, for whom I 
have great respect, to accept modifica- 
tions of the mandatory minimums be- 
cause of the fear of the political fall- 
out. For obvious reasons, I will not 
identify that person. 

The Chicago Tribune editorial prop- 
erly points out in its final paragraph: 

Excessive punishments for drug crimes are 
the result of political grandstanding by law- 
makers who either don’t know or don’t care 
about he consequences for courts and pris- 
ons. The judges who say this policy is badly 
mistaken ought to be heard and heeded. 

I ask that the entire editorial be 
placed into the RECORD at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 5, 1993] 

THE SENTENCE GUIDELINES STRAITJACKET 

Last month a U.S. district court judge in 
Omaha gave a small public glimpse of the 
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discontent simmering on the federal bench. 
Judge Lyle Strom refused to impose the 30- 
year prison terms dictated by law on four 
black defendants convicted of selling crack 
cocaine, ruling that the sentences would 
amount to racial discrimination. They got 20 
years instead. 

Strom’s complaint is a powerful one: The 
law treats possession of one gram of crack as 
equivalent to possession of 100 grams of pow- 
der cocaine, even though the two are chemi- 
cally the same. The 100-to-1 ratio badly 
skews the scales of justice against black de- 
fendants, who are much more likely to deal 
in crack than whites. Largely because of 
such laws, the average federal prison sen- 
tence is 49 percent longer for blacks that for 
whites—which amounts to more than 3% 
years per offender. 

Strom’s decision may not survive an ap- 
peal, but the problem it addresses will. The 
uneven racial impact of our federal drug pol- 
icy is only one of the results of a sentencing 
policy that has lost touch with reality. 

In the 1980s, Congress resolved to show its 
toughness in fighting crime by enacting 
more than 100 mandatory sentences for drug 
violations and other offenses. For many 
crimes, the punishment far exceeds the 
crime. First offenders who have made the 
mistake of carrying a small packet of co- 
caine on an airplane or making a minor drug 
sale can find themselves in jail for a manda- 
tory minimum sentence of 10 years. And in 
the federal system, there is no parole, mean- 
ing that those convicted must serve nearly 
their entire sentence even in the best cir- 
cumstances. 

The current federal judiciary, composed 
mostly of people appointed by Ronald 
Reagan or George Bush, is not known for 
coddling criminals. But it is verging on open 
revolt against these draconian penalties, 
which give judges virtually no latitude for 
mercy and crowd federal prisons with non- 
violent offenders. Every federal judicial cir- 
cuit has passed a resolution criticizing the 
laws. Some judges have simply refused to 
hear drug cases anymore—like Jack 
Weinstein of Brooklyn, who said in April 
that “I simply cannot sentence another im- 
poverished person who destruction has no 
discernible impact on the drug trade.” 

At least one judge has resigned in protest. 
Others have refused to impose the manda- 
tory sentences and dared appeals courts to 
overrule them. And, as the Philadelphia In- 
quirer reported recently, “It is becoming 
common for federal judges to apologize to 
convicted defendants while imposing the 
stiff jail terms.” 

The vociferous complaints from the men 
and women forced to apply these laws every 
day may finally be forcing some second 
thoughts in Washington, Attorney General 
Janet Reno has ordered a review of manda- 
tory minimum sentences for drug offenders. 
Rep. Don Edwards, a California Democrat 
who heads the subcommittee on civil and 
constitutional rights, proposed to eliminate 
such penalties at least for nonviolent first- 
time offenders. 

Excessive punishments for drug crimes are 
the result of political grandstanding by law- 
makers who either don't know or don't care 
about the consequences for courts and pris- 
ons. The judges who say this policy is badly 
mistaken ought to be heard and heeded.e 


HONORING NICK PETERSON 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to pay tribute to one of my 
constituents who recently won a truly 
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remarkable honor. On July 29, 1993, 
Nicholas Peterson of Prior Lake, MN, 
won the Bronze medal for welding at 
the International Youth Skills Olym- 
pics [IYSO] in Taipei, Taiwan. 

Nick Peterson is 19 years old, and 
graduated from Apple Valley Senior 
High School last year. He learned weld- 
ing at the Dakota County Secondary 
Technical Center—and he now works at 
Flocovery Systems, Inc., in Eden Prai- 
rie. 

A member of the American Welding 
Society, Nick bested 13 of the 16 con- 
testants in the international welding 
competition. Of a possible 600 points, 
he scored 522—just 22 points shy of the 
gold. The weld integrity on all of his 
projects was exceptional. 

Nick Peterson is an example of the 
kind of excellence we need to encour- 
age in every school and work place in 
this country. I ask my colleagues to 
join me in congratulating him on his 
medal, and wishing him continued suc- 
cess in the future.e 


WORLD MARITIME DAY 1993 


è Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. President, the 
secretary-general of the International 
Maritime Organization [IMO], Mr. Wil- 
liam A. O'Neil, has announced that 
World Maritime Day 1993 is to be ob- 
served today, September 29, 1993. The 
theme of this year’s observance is ‘‘Im- 
plementation of IMO Standards—The 
Key to Success,” 

The IMO is a specialized agency es- 
tablished within the framework of the 
United Nations to develop inter- 
national standards for improving safe- 
ty at sea and preventing pollution of 
the oceans. The U.S. Coast Guard han- 
dles a large part of the U.S. respon- 
sibility with respect to the IMO. The 
Coast Guard leads U.S. delegations to 
meetings of the IMO Assembly, the 
Maritime Safety, Marine Environ- 
mental Protection, and Legal Commit- 
tees, and to all subcommittees, in 
order to influence the development of 
safety and pollution prevention stand- 
ards. 

As you are aware, Mr. President, I 
have been a strong, vocal advocate of a 
vibrant and competitive U.S. maritime 
industry. As chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, my oversight of the 
Coast Guard and other maritime ac- 
tivities necessarily involves me in 
oversight of the IMO and its develop- 
ment of the appropriate safety and pol- 
lution prevention standards, and in fos- 
tering subsequent worldwide coopera- 
tion and compliance. 

The U.N. Maritime Conference of 1948 
adopted the convention establishing 
the IMO as the first international body 
devoted exclusively to maritime mat- 
ters. Mr. President, on the occasion of 
World Maritime Day 1993, I publicly ac- 
knowledge the IMO’s 45 years of work 
in maritime safety and pollution pre- 
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vention, and I urge my colleagues to 
continue with me in promoting safer 
shipping and cleaner oceans.¢@ 


HONORING LEONARD LINDQUIST 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to honor one of my most 
distinguished constituents and a good 
friend, Leonard Lindquist. 

Early in September, it was an- 
nounced that Leonard himself would be 
the first recipient of an award named 
after him—the Leonard Lindquist 
Award for Excellence in Community 
Service. I can think of few if any indi- 
viduals I have ever met who so richly 
deserve this kind of honor. 

Throughout his career as a lawyer, 
Leonard has been dedicated to using 
the law as an instrument for making 
the community a better place. Former 
Vice President Walter Mondale and 
former Congressman Don Fraser are 
both alumni of his public service-ori- 
ented law firm. 

Former Agriculture Secretary and 
Democratic Governor of Minnesota, 
Orville Freeman, put it exactly right 
when he said that Leonard ‘“‘called him- 
self a Republican, but he always sup- 
ported whoever he thought was right.” 

That’s exactly the kind of public 
spirit Leonard exemplifies. He is a 
model for all people who are in poli- 
tics—and need to be reminded that 
each of us has a higher calling than 
mere partisanship. 

Leonard has been retired from his 
law practice for the last 5 years, but he 
has not retired from his involvement in 
public service. Most recently, he helped 
former Minnesota Vikings Jim Mar- 
shall and Oscar Reed start up an out- 
reach program—Professional Sports 
Linkage, Inc.—to connect pro athletes 
and other celebrities with at-risk 
youngsters. 

Marshall and Reed were so impressed 
with the fundraising and other assist- 
ance that Leonard provided that they 
created the Leonard Lindquist Award— 
and conferred it on him. 

I'm sure my colleagues will agree 
that Leonard is well worthy of this 
award—and I ask them to join me in 
sending him our warmest congratula- 
tions. 

I ask that an article about Leonard 
from the Minneapolis Star Tribune be 
included. in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

{From the Minneapolis Star Tribune, Sept. 

29, 1993] 
LEONARD LINDQUIST GETS A DESERVED AWARD 
FOR HIS LIFE OF COMMUNITY SERVICE 
(By Dick Youngblood) 

Jim Marshall, a Purple People Eater of 
some renown, calls Leonard Lindquist “my 
hero.” 

Tony Bouza, the grandiloquent ex-Min- 
neapolis police chief, once wrote Lindquist 
to proclaim: “Blessed be the peacemakers.” 

Mayor Don Fraser calls him, simply, “a 
really neat guy.” 
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Their tributes, among others, have in- 
spired me to break a precedent: I’m about to 
say something nice about a lawyer. 

By all accounts, Lindquist has left an in- 
delible mark on our community and, in a va- 
riety of ways, on the country as well. Con- 
sider: 

As a founder with Senior U.S. District 
Judge Earl Larson of the law firm now 
known as Lindquist & Vennum, he set out 
from Day 1 to make the firm a strong and 
supportive base for attorneys dedicated to 
community service and public life. 

Among the firm’s alumni: Fritz Mondale, 
former vice president and U.S. Senator; 
Orville Freeman, the former Minnesota Gov- 
ernor who served as President John F. Ken- 
nedy’s agriculture secretary; Minneapolis 
Mayor Don Fraser, who also was a U.S. Rep- 
resentative, and Minnesota Supreme Court 
Justice Alan Page, himself a onetime Purple 
People Eater. 

As a lifelong Republican, Lindquist not 
only helped loft the aforementioned Demo- 
crats onto the political scene, but also found 
himself up to his pinstripes in a passel of lib- 
eral causes. As a state legislator in the 1950s, 
for instance, he was a leader in the fair-hous- 
ing battle and sponsored the state’s first law 
banning racial discrimination in nursing 
homes. And in the 1960s he was tapped by 
Minneapolis Mayor Art Naftalin, another 
DF Ler, as chairman of the Mayor's Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice. 

"Leonard is a true mugwump,"’ said Free- 
man, now an associate in the Washington, 
D.C., office of the Popham, Haik law firm. 
“He called himself a Republican, but he al- 
ways supported whoever he thought was 
right." 

As a prominent national labor mediator 
and arbitrator, Lindquist was asked by Fra- 
ser to intervene in 1982 in the violent, three- 
month printers’ strike at the Bureau of En- 
graving Inc. 

The result: Lindquist wooed the two sides 
to the bargaining table and had the strike 
settled within days, thereby eliciting 
Bouza’s biblical reference. 

As a man who devoted his career to rep- 
resenting working people—from nurses to pi- 
lots to Mayo Clinic residents—Lindquist was 
hired as outside counsel in 1969 to help form 
the National Football League Players Asso- 
ciation and assist in negotiating its first 
contract with NFL owners. 

Although the relationship endured until 
1988, Lindquist’s initial meeting with one of 
the group’s founders, John Mackey, was not 
what you'd call promising. Perusing a press 
release that identified Mackey as the tight 
end of the Baltimore Colts, Lindquist asked 
if there wasn’t a misprint: “Shouldn't this be 
right end?” he inquired. 

“I'd never seen a professional football 
game before," Lindquist confessed in an 
interview the other day. “I'd never had much 
time for that sort of thing." 

To hear him tell it, he still doesn’t have all 
that much time, never mind his age—81—and 
his lengthy but so far successful battle 
against prostate cancer. Indeed, the reason 
I'm bringing the gent to your attention this 
morning is that I’ve uncovered a significant 
failure here in the twilight of his illustrious 
career. 

Truth be told, Lindquist is simply lousy at 
this retirement business. For one thing, 
while he retired from active law practice in 
1988, at age 76, Lindquist still spends 20 to 30 
hours or more a week as a labor arbitrator 
and mediator, a chore that has taken him in 
recent months from Miami to Chicago to Se- 
attle—not to mention a few lesser-known 
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outposts in between. On a recent Tuesday, 
for example, he was aboard a 7:30 a.m. flight 
to Grand Forks to mediate a labor dispute. 

More important, to borrow Fraser's words, 
Lindquist persists in the notion that law- 
yers—even octogenarian lawyers—‘‘have an 
important and continuing obligation to the 
larger community.” 

All of which brings us back to the reason 
why Marshall, a member of a Minnesota Vi- 
kings defensive line dubbed “The Purple 
People Eaters," is saying nice things about 
Lindquist. 

Marshall and former Vikings running back 
Oscar Reed are the founders of a truly cre- 
ative inner-city organization, Professional 
Sport Linkage Inc., which uses athletes, 
business executives and other celebrities to 
help show at-risk youngsters that there are 
worthwhile alternatives to crime and drugs. 

The private nonprofit organization offers 
programs ranging from chess, tennis and the- 
ater clubs to academic tutoring, job training 
and placement to about 100 youngsters re- 
ferred by the courts, police, probation offi- 
cers and community workers. 

So what’s all this got to do with Lindquist? 
Well, to help Marshall and Reed get started 
he placed the resources of Lindquist & 
Vennum at their disposal, including free 
legal advice, staff assistance and meeting 
space. ‘We didn't even have to pay for the 
doughnuts," said Reed, who has gained a 
couple of pounds since his playing days. 

More important, Lindquist began putting 
the arm on acquaintances for contributions 
of time and money. ‘‘He did not request con- 
tributions,’ Marshall recalled, “He didn’t 
encourage contributions. He insisted on con- 
tributions.” 

And this wasn’t an isolated example, Mar- 
shall added: “At an age when most people 
would be out fishing, he’s still doing what 
he’s been doing for years—trying to make 
people’s lives better.” 

And so, at a banquet early in September, 
Marshall announced that he and Reed were 
giving Lindquist their first annual Leonard 
Lindquist Award for Excellence in Commu- 
nity Service. 

For his part, Lindquist has a fairly simple 
explanation for his unwillingness to relax: 
“I've always felt that, if the willingness to 
give dries up, so does the spirit,” he said. 
Thus, despite prostate, cataract and hernia 
surgeries in the past three years, “I want to 
remain in the service as long as I feel I'm 
doing some good.'’e 


ee 


THE TOP 50 WOMEN BUSINESS 
OWNERS 


èe Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have the distinguished honor 
today to recognize the top 50 women 
business owners in the country. These 
women, as well as all women business 
owners, should be acknowledged for 
their tremendous abilities and achieve- 
ment. 

The National Foundation of Women 
Business Owners [NFWBO], chaired by 
Ms. Laura Henderson of Prospect Asso- 
ciates, a local Washington based busi- 
ness, has completed important research 
substantiating the impact of women 
business owners as a new economic 
force. The foundation executive direc- 
tor, Dr. Sharon Hadary, played a key 
role in a research project that con- 
cluded that women-owned businesses 
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employ more people in the United 
States than Fortune 500 companies do 
worldwide. 

The 6.5 million women-owned busi- 
nesses in the United States employ 
more than 11 million people. They op- 
erate in every industry sector includ- 
ing manufacturing, agribusiness, re- 
tail, health, and business and profes- 
sional services. In addition, these 
women-owned businesses continue to 
expand. Over the last 2 years—while 
the largest companies in this Nation 
were reducing work forces—25 percent 
of women-owned business were adding 
employees. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the top 50, and wish 
these women, and all women, contin- 
ued success in their endeavors. Mr. 
President, I ask that a copy of the list 
of the NFWBO/top 50 be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The list follows: 

THE NFWBO/WORKING WOMAN TOP 50 

1. Pat Moran, President, JM Family Enter- 
prises. 

2. Marian Ilitch, Secretary, Treasurer, Lit- 
tle Caeser Enterprises. 

3. Joyce Raley Teel, Co-Chair, Raley’s. 

4. Antonia Axson Johnson, Chair, 
Johnson. 

5. Liz Minyard, Gretchen Minyard Wil- 
liams, Co-Chairs, Minyard Food Stores. 

6. Linda Wachner, President, Chair, CEO, 
Warnaco Group. 

7. Susie Tompkins, Co-Founder, Co-Owner, 
Esprit de Corp. 

8, Sandie Tillotson, VP of Corporate Serv- 
ices, Nu Skin International. 

9. Jenny Craig, Vice Chair, Jenny Craig. 

10. Donna Steigerwaldt, Chair, CEO, Jock- 
ey International. 

11. Norma Paige, Chair, Astronautics Corp. 
of America. 

12. Helen Copley, Chair, CEO, Copley Press. 


Axel 


13. Barbara Levy Kipper, Chair, Chas. 
Levy. 

14. Bettye Martin Musham, President, 
CEO, Gear Holdings. 

15. Emily Woods, President, J. Crew. 

16. Annabelle Fetterman, Chair, Lundy 
Packing, 

17. Donna Karan, Chief Designer, CEO, 


Donna Karan. 

18. Linda Johnson Rice, President, COO, 
Johnson Publishing. 

19. Josephine Chaus, Chair, CEO, Bernard 
Chaus. 

20. Dian Graves Owen, 
Healthcare. 

21. Ellen Gordon, President, Tootsie Roll 
Industries. 

22. Carole Little, Co-Founder, Co-Chair, 
Carole Little. 

23. Judy Sims, Chair, CEO, Software Spec- 
trum. 

24. Dorothy Owen, Chair, Owen Steel. 


Chair, Owen 


25. Adrienne Vittadini, Chair, Adrienne 
Vittadini. 
26. Helen Jo Whitsell, Chair, CEO, 


Copeland Lumber Yards. 

27. Lillian Vernon, CEO, Lillian Vernon. 

28. Ann Gaither, President, Chair, CEO, 
J.H. Heafner. 

29. Patricia Gallup, President, CEO, PC 
Connection. 

30. Paula Kent Meehan, 
Redken Laboratories. 

31. Jessica McClintock, President, CEO, 
Jessica McClintock. 


Chair, CEO, 
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32. Christel DeHaan, President, CEO, Re- 
sort Condominiums International. 

33. June Morris, CEO, Morris Air. 

34. Sondra Healy, Chair, Turtle Wax. 

35. Marilyn Marks, CEO, Dorsey Trailers. 

36. Kay Unger, Partner, Gillian. 

37. Gertrude Boyle, Chair, Columbia 
Sportswear. 

38. Lois Rust, President, Rose Acre Farms. 

39. Joan Helpern, President, CEO, Joan and 
David. 

40. Oprah Winfrey, Chair, CEO, Harpo En- 
tertainment Group. 

41. Marcy Carsey, Co-Owner, Carsey-Wer- 
ner. 

42. Lane Nemeth, President, CEO, Discov- 
ery Toys. 

43. Sandy Gooch, Founder, Co-Owner, Mrs. 
Gooch’s Natural Foods Markets. 

44. Sheryl Handler, CEO, Thinking Ma- 
chines. 

45. Harriet Gerber Lewis, Chair, Gerber 
Plumbing Fixtures. 

46. Libby Edelman, Senior Vice President, 
Sam & Libby. 

47. Ruth Fortel, Chair, CEO, Ruth's Chris 
Steak House. 

48. Jean Bernhard Buttner, 
Chair, CEO, Value Line. 

49. Pleasant Rowland, President, Pleasant 
Co. 

50. Jinger Heath, Chair, BeautiControl Cos- 
metics.e 


President, 


—————— 


PROPOSED PHASING OUT OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION TO PRE- 
VENT INFANT MORTALITY 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to comment briefly on the 
proposed phaseout of the National 
Commission To Prevent Infant Mortal- 
ity. The Commission has been an im- 
portant source of information and in- 
spiration for those of us involved with 
children’s issues. I have felt honored to 
represent the Senate on the Commis- 
sion for a number of years Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I feel a deep sense of loss as 
its work apparently comes to an end 
through this legislation. The Commis- 
sion will be sorely missed because of 
the numerous contributions it has 
made to making mothers and babies a 
top priority for our Nation, for States 
and for local communities. From the 
Commission’s launching a national Re- 
source Mothers Program to their con- 
tinued push for one-stop-shopping inte- 
grated services for moms and kids, 
they have proven that leadership in the 
field of maternal and child health is 
needed in our country. 

The Commission has sought to create 
alliances among groups not directly in- 
volved with maternal and child health 
issues, in order to broaden support for 
children. The National Health Edu- 
cation Consortium which represents 
over 60 national groups and nearly 12 
million individuals and the National 
Consortium for African-American Chil- 
dren which represents over 100 national 
groups are just 2 of the important 
bridge-building initiatives the Commis- 
sion has launched. 
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The Commission has commended 
public attention to the issues of moth- 
ers and children at risk. From nation- 
ally televised documentaries to count- 
less newspaper stories and journal arti- 
cles on the subject, the Commission 
has sought to keep the issues of pro- 
moting the health and well-being of 
mothers and children in the public eye. 

The Commission has been called on 
numerous times by Members of Con- 
gress, the White House, private organi- 
zations and others for unbiased, cur- 
rent, accurate, state-of-the-art infor- 
mation about mothers and babies. Is- 
sues pertaining to mothers and chil- 
dren are spread so widely across con- 
gressional and administrative offices, 
that finding relevant information be- 
comes a difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible undertaking. The Commission has 
always been an important resource for 
providing timely, accurate information 
to policy makers and the public. 

Encouraging development of public/ 
private partnerships is a critical strat- 
egy for long-term improvements in the 
lives of mothers and children. The 
Commission has been able to dem- 
onstrate by example, the value of pub- 
lic/private partnerships. The Commis- 
sion has shown with limited dollars of 
support from the Federal Government 
matched by generous dollars from the 
private sector, that public/private part- 
nerships can and do work. 

Downsizing of Government is impor- 
tant—and I believe that it must be 
done. But I also believe that 
downsizing Government should take 
into account the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the particular program or area 
being cut and how it fits into our na- 
tional priorities. For a relatively small 
amount of funding—so small that it 
doesn’t exist as a decimal point in the 
Federal budget—$460,000—the Commis- 
sion has been able to make a substan- 
tial contribution to improving the lives 
of mothers and children. 

The National Commission To Prevent 
Infant Mortality has performed a criti- 
cal task by focusing the Nation's at- 
tention on the health and well-being of 
mothers and children as a national pri- 
ority. I applaud their work and com- 
mitment and encourage all of us to 
continue the tremendous progress that 
they have already made. 

In particular, I want to pay a special 
thanks to a number of individuals asso- 
ciated with the Commission, who have 
worked long and hard to improve the 
lives of mothers and children: Gov. 
Lawton Chiles of Florida, Chairman of 
the Commission; Representative Roy 
ROWLAND, Vice Chairman; Senator BILL 
BRADLEY, Representative BILL GOOD- 
LING, Lynda Johnson Robb, Dr. Herman 
Hein from Iowa, Rae Grad, Executive 
Director of the Commission and her 
staff and the many Federal, State, and 
local maternal and child health direc- 
tors and advocates. All of these indi- 
viduals have helped us to realize that 
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children are our future—and there is no 
investment more important than their 
well-being.e 


U.S. GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of calendar No. 211, S. 1490, the 
U.S. Grain Standards Act Amendments 
of 1993, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1490) to amend Public Law 100-518 
and the United States Grain Standards Act 
to extend through September 30, 1998, the au- 
thority of the Federal Grain Inspection Serv- 
ice to collect fees to cover administrative 
and supervisory costs, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 986 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senator DASCHLE, I send to 
the desk a substitute amendment and 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be agreed to and the mo- 
tion to reconsider laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

So the amendment (No. 986) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “United States Grain Standards Act 
Amendments of 1993". 

(b) REFERENCES TO UNITED STATES GRAIN 
STANDARDS ACT.—Except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided, whenever in this Act an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms of 
an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the United States Grain Standards 
Act (7 U.S.C. 71 et seq.). 

SEC. 2. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO COLLECT 
FEES TO COVER ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SUPERVISORY COSTS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2 of the United 
States Grain Standards Act Amendments of 
1988 (Public Law 100-518; 7 U.S.C. 79 note) is 
amended by striking ‘1993°' and inserting 
“2003”. 

(b) LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND SU- 
PERVISORY COSTS.—Section 7D (7 U.S.C 79d) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking “inspection and weighing” 
and inserting ‘services performed"; and 

(2) by striking ‘‘1993’’ and inserting ‘‘2003"’. 

(c) REAUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 19 (7 U.S.C. 87h) is amended by strik- 
ing ‘*1993°’ and inserting ‘‘2003”. 

SEC. 3. COMPREHENSIVE COST CONTAINMENT 


Section 3A (7 U.S.C. 75a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating the first through 
fourth sentences as subsections (a) through 
(d), respectively; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 
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“(eX1) The Administrator shall develop 
and carry out a comprehensive cost contain- 
ment plan to streamline and maximize the 
efficiency of the operations of the Service, 
including standardization activities, in order 
to minimize taxpayer expenditures and user 
fees and encourage the maximum use of offi- 
cial Inspection and weighing services at do- 
mestic and export locations. 

‘(2) Not later than 180 days after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, the Admin- 
istrator shall submit a report that describes 
actions taken to carry out paragraph (1) to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry of the 
Senate.”’. 

SEC. 4. USE OF INSPECTION AND WEIGHING 
FEES, AND OFFICIAL INSPECTION 
AND WEIGHING IN CANADIAN 
PORTS, 

(a) INSPECTION AUTHORITY.—Section 7 (7 
U.S.C. 79) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (f)(1)(A)(vi), by striking 
“or other agricultural programs”; and 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (1), 
by inserting before the period at the end the 
following: “or as otherwise provided by 
agreement with the Canadian Government’. 

(b) WEIGHING AUTHORITY.—Section 7A (7 
U.S.C. 79a) is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of subsection 
(c)(2), by inserting after ‘‘shall be deemed to 
refer to” the following: “ ‘official weighing’ 
or"’; 

(2) in the second sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting before the period at the end the 
following: “or as otherwise provided by 
agreement with the Canadian Government”; 
and 

(3) in the first sentence of subsection (i), by 
inserting before the period at the end the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘or as otherwise provided in section 
7({) and subsection (d)"’. 

SEC. 5. PILOT PROGRAM FOR PERFORMING IN- 
SPECTION AND WEIGHING AT INTE- 
RIOR LOCATIONS. 

(a) INSPECTION AUTHORITY.—Section 17(f)(2) 
(7 U.S.C, 79(f)(2)) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end the following: “‘, 
except that the Administrator may conduct 
pilot programs to allow more than 1 official 
agency to carry out inspections within a sin- 
gle geographical area without undermining 
the policy stated in section 2’. 

(b) WEIGHING AUTHORITY.—The second sen- 
tence of section 7A(i) (7 U.S.C. 79a(i)) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end the following: ‘‘, except that the Ad- 
ministrator may conduct pilot programs to 
allow more than 1 official agency to carry 
out the weighing provisions within a single 
geographic area without undermining the 
policy stated in section 2". 

SEC. 6. LICENSING OF INSPECTORS. 

Section 8 (7 U.S.C. 84) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in paragraph (1) of the first sentence, 
by inserting after “and is employed” the fol- 
lowing: ‘', or is supervised under a contrac- 
tual arrangement,"’; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking “No 
person" and inserting “Except as otherwise 
provided in sections 7(i) and 7A(d), no per- 
son”; 

(2) in the first proviso of subsection (b), by 
striking “independently under the terms of a 
contract for the conduct of any functions in- 
volved in official inspection” and inserting 
“under the terms of a contract for the con- 
duct of any functions”; and 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by inserting after “Persons employed” 
the following: ‘‘or supervised under a con- 
tractual arrangement”; and 
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(B) by inserting after “including persons 
employed" the following: ‘‘or supervised 
under a contractual arrangement”. 

SEC. 7, PROHIBITED ACTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 13(a) (7 U.S.C. 
87b(a)) is amended by striking paragraph (11) 
and inserting the following new paragraph: 

“(11) violate section 5, 6, 7, 7A, TB, 8, 11, 12, 
16, or 17A;"’. 

(b) ADDING WATER TO GRAIN.—Section 13(d) 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(4)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), no person shall add water to grain for 
purposes other than milling, malting, or 
other processing or pest control operations. 

“(B)(1) Subject to clause (ii), the Adminis- 
trator shall allow, through the issuance of 
permits, the addition of water to grain to 
suppress grain dust unless the Administrator 
determines that the addition of water mate- 
rially reduces the quality of the grain or im- 
pedes the objectives of this Act. 

“(1i) The Administrator may charge a rea- 
sonable fee to recover the administrative and 
enforcement costs of carrying out clause (i). 
Fees collected under this subparagraph shall 
be deposited into the fund created by section 
1(§)."". 

SEC. 8. CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

Section 14(a) (7 U.S.C. 87c(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be subject to imprisonment for not more 
than twelve months, or a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or both such imprisonment and 
fine; but, for subsequent offense subject to 
this subsection, such person”; and 

(2) by inserting after ‘‘$20,000"" the follow- 
ing: ‘‘(or, in the case of a violation of section 
13()(4)(A), $50,000)”. 

SEC. 9. REPORTS, TESTING OF INSPECTION AND 
WEIGHING EQUIPMENT, OTHER 


‘OURTES: 
OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section 16 (7 U.S.C. 87e) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking the third 
sentence; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

‘(g)(1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), 
the Administrator may provide for the test- 
ing of weighing equipment used for purposes 
other than weighing grain in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator 
may prescribe, at a fee established by regula- 
tion or contractual agreement. 

(2) Testing performed under paragraph (1) 
may not conflict with or impede the objec- 
tives of this Act. 

‘(3) Fees collected under paragraph (1) 
shall be reasonable and shall cover, as nearly 
as practicable, the estimated costs of the 
testing. The fees shall be deposited into the 
fund created by section 7(j). 

“(h)(1) Subject to paragraphs (2) and (3), 
the Administrator may provide for the test- 
ing of grain inspection instruments used for 
commercial inspections in accordance with 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, at a fee established by regulation 
or contractual agreement. 

(2) Testing performed under paragraph (1) 
may not conflict with or impede with objec- 
tives of this Act. 

(3) Fees collected under paragraph (1) 
shall be reasonable and shall cover, as nearly 
as practicable, the estimated costs of the 
testing. The fees shall be deposited into the 
fund created by section 7(j). 

“(i1) The Administrator may perform 
such other services as the Administrator 
considers appropriate in accordance with 
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such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe. 

“(2) In addition to the fees authorized by 
sections 7, 7A, 7B, and 17A, and this section, 
the Administrator shall collect reasonable 
fees to cover the estimated costs of services 
performed under paragraph (1) other than 
standardization, compliance, and foreign 
monitoring activities. 

“(3) To the extent practicable, the fees col- 
lected under paragraph (2), together with the 
proceeds from the sale of any samples, shall 
cover the costs, including administrative and 
supervisory costs, of services performed 
under paragraph (1). 

“(4) Funds described in paragraph (3) shall 
be deposited into the fund created by section 
%3). 
‘““(j) The Administrator may extend appro- 
priate courtesies to official representatives 
of foreign countries in order to establish and 
maintain relationships to carry out the pol- 
icy stated in section 2.". 

SEC. 10. VIOLATION OF SUBPOENA. 

Section 17(e) (7 U.S.C. 87f(e)) is amended by 
striking “the penalties set forth in sub- 
section (a) of section 14 of this Act” and in- 
serting “imprisonment for not more than 1 
year or a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
both the imprisonment and fine”. 

SEC. 11, LIMITATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 19 (7 U.S.C. 87h) is amended by 
striking “sections 7, 7A, and 17A of this Act” 
and inserting ‘sections 7, 7A, TB, 16, and 
17A”. 

SEC. 12. STANDARDIZING COMMERCIAL INSPEC- 
TIONS. 


Section 22(a) (7 U.S.C. 87k(a)) is amended 
by striking ‘‘and the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures’’ and inserting “, the 
National Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures, or other appropriate governmental, sci- 
entific, or technical organizations”. 

SEC. 13. ELIMINATION OF GENDER-BASED REF- 
ERENCES. 

(a) Section 3 (7 U.S.C. 75) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘this dele- 
gates” and inserting ‘“‘delegates of the Sec- 
retary"; and 

(2) in subsection (z), by striking “his dele- 
gates” and inserting “delegates of the Ad- 
ministrator"’. 

(b) Section 4(a)(1) (T U.S.C. 76(a)(1)) is 
amended by striking “his judgment” and in- 
serting “the judgment of the Adminis- 

(c) Section 5 (7 U.S.C. 77) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1), by striking ‘“‘his 
agent" and inserting "the agent of the ship- 
per”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking “he” and 
inserting “the Administrator’’. 

(d) Section 7 (7 U.S.C. 79) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “the” and 
inserting “the Administrator”; 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking “he” and inserting “the 
Administrator’; and 

(B) by striking “his judgment” and insert- 
ing “the judgment of the Administrator’; 
and 

(3) in subsection (e)(2)— 

(A) by striking “he” and inserting “the 
Administrator"; and 

(B) by striking “his discretion” and insert- 
ing “the discretion of the Administrator". 

(e) Section TA(e) (7 U.S.C. T9a(e)) is amend- 
ed by striking ‘‘he’’ and inserting “the Ad- 
ministrator”. 

(f) Section 7B(a) (7 U.S.C. 79b(a)) is amend- 
ed by striking ‘the’ and inserting “the Ad- 
ministrator”’. 

(g) Section 8 (7 U.S.C. 84) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “him” and 
inserting “the Administrator"; and 
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(2) in subsections (c) and (f), by striking 
‘he’ each place it appears and inserting 
“the Administrator”. 

(h) Section 9 (7 U.S.C. 85) is amended by 
striking ‘“‘him"’ and inserting ‘“‘the licensee". 

(i) Section 10 (7 U.S.C. 86) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “he” each 
place it appears and inserting “the Adminis- 
trator"; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking ‘‘he’’ and 
inserting “the person”. 

(j) Section 11 (7 U.S.C. 87) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking ‘the’’ and 
inserting “the Administrator”; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1), by striking ‘‘he’’ and 
inserting “the producer"; and 

(B) in paragraph (5), by striking “he” each 
place it appears and inserting “the Adminis- 
trator". 

(k) Section 12 (7 U.S.C. 87a) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b), by striking “his judg- 
ment” and inserting ‘‘the judgment of the 
Administrator”; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking “he” and 
inserting “the Administrator". 

(1) Section 13(a) (7 U.S.C. 87b(a)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking ‘this rep- 
resentative" and inserting “the representa- 
tive of the Administrator”; 

(2) in paragraphs (7) and (8), by striking 
“his duties” each place it appears and insert- 
ing “the duties of the officer, employee, or 
other person”; and 

(3) in paragraph (9), by striking “he” and 
inserting ‘‘the person". 

(m) Section 14 (7 U.S.C. 87c) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking “he” and 
inserting ‘‘the person’’; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking “he” each 
place it appears and inserting “the Adminis- 
trator”. 

(n) Section 15 (7 U.S.C. 87d) is amended by 
striking ‘his employment or office" and in- 
serting “the employment or office of the of- 
ficial, agent, or other person”. 

(o) Section 17(e) (7 U.S.C. 87f(e)) is amended 
by striking “his power” and inserting ‘the 
power of the person", 

(p) Section 17A (7 U.S.C. 87f-1) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by striking “he” 
and inserting ‘‘the producer"; and 

(2) in subsection (c), by striking ‘the’ and 
inserting “the person”, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 1490), as amended, was 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend Public Law 100-518 and the 
United States Grain Standards Act to 
extend the authority of the Federal 
Grain Inspection Service to collect fees 
to cover administrative and super- 
visory costs, and for other purposes."’. 

—_—_—_—_—_—————_—_ 


MIDDLE EAST PEACE 
FACILITATION ACT OF 1993 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of cal- 
endar order No. 213, S. 1487, the Middle 
East Peace Facilitation Act of 1993; 
that the committee amendment be 
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agreed to; the bill be deemed read the 
third time and passed; the motion to 
reconsider laid upon the table, and any 
statements thereon appear at the ap- 
propriate place in the RECORD as 
though read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
an amendment as follows: 


On page 2 line 24, by striking the word 
“Until,” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Not- 
withstanding any provision of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1994, until”, 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1487 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(a) the Palestine Liberation Organization 
has recognized the State of Israel's right to 
exist in peace and security; accepted United 
Nations Security Council resolutions 242 and 
338; committed itself to the peace process 
and peaceful coexistence with Israel, free 
from violence and all other acts which en- 
danger peace and stability; and assumed re- 
sponsibility over all PLO elements and per- 
sonnel in order to assure their compliance, 
prevent violations and discipline violators; 

(b) Israel has recognized the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization as the representative of 
the Palestinian people; 

(c) Israel and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization signed a Declaration of Principles 
on Interim Self-Government Arrangements 
on September 13, 1993 at the White House; 

(d) the United States has resumed a bilat- 
eral dialogue with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization; and 

(e) in order to implement the Declaration 
of Principles on Interim Self-Government 
Arrangements and facilitate the Middle East 
peace process, the President requires flexi- 
bility to waive certain provisions of law per- 
taining to the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. 

SEC. 2. WAIVER AUTHORITY. 

(a) Notwithstanding any provision of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1994, 
until January 1, 1994, the President shall 
have the authority to waive any provision of 
law enumerated in paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion, provided that before exercising this au- 
thority, the President shall consult with the 
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relevant Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and further pro- 
vided that the President determines, and so 
certifies to the Chairmen and Ranking Mem- 
bers of the relevant Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives— 

(1) that it is in the national interest of the 
United States, and, 

(2) that the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion continues to abide by all commitments 
in its letter of September 9, 1993, to the 
Prime Minister of Israel, in its letter of Sep- 
tember 9, 1993, to the Foreign Minister of 
Norway, and in, and resulting from the im- 
plementation of, the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples signed on September 13, 1993. 

(b) The following provisions of the follow- 
ing acts shall be waived in accordance with 
the procedure in paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

(1) Section 307 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act, as amended, with respect to the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO), pro- 
grams for the PLO, and programs for the 
benefit of entities associated with it. 

(2) Section 1003 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
(Public Law 100-204). 

(3) Section 114 of the Department of State 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985 
(Public Law 98-164) with respect to the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization (PLO), pro- 
grams for the PLO, and programs for the 
benefit of entities associated with it. 

(4) Section 37, Bretton Woods Agreement 
Act (Public Law 79-171). 


ORDERS FOR THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1993 


Mr. JOHNSTON. On behalf of the ma- 
jority leader, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in recess until 
9 a.m., Thursday, September 30; that 
following the prayer, the Journal of 
the proceedings be deemed approved to 
date; the time for the two leaders be 
reserved for their use later in the day, 
as under the previous order; that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report accompanying 
H.R. 2295; further, that relative to the 
Kerry amendment to H.R. 2445, the en- 
ergy and water appropriations bill, 
that there be a time limitation of 4 
hours with the time equally divided 
and controlled in the usual form, with 
no intervening amendment in order 
prior to disposition of the initial action 
on the Kerry amendment; and that 
when all time is used or yielded back, 
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the Senate vote on or in relation to the 
Kerry amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, to 
explain the previous action, it is my in- 
tent, and I believe the words so stated, 
that after the 4-hour time limitation 
on the Kerry amendment we expect to 
have a motion to table at that point. If 
it is tabled, of course the Kerry amend- 
ment is over with. If it is not tabled, 
then further amendments would then 
be in order along with further debate. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I ask if that unani- 
mous consent request so reflects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That ex- 
planation makes the agreement clear. 


Oo ——am] 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 8:41 p.m., recessed until Thursday, 
September 30, 1993, at 9 a.m. 


Å n ÅÃĂ—— 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate September 29, 1993: 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


JANE ALEXANDER, OF NEW YORK, TO BE CHAIRPERSON 
OF THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS FOR A 
TERM OF FOUR YEARS. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATION WAS APPROVED SUBJECT TO 
THE NOMINEE’S COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

As the Sun lifts high in the sky and 
shows its light and warmth to the 
whole world, so may Your good spirit, 
O God, send its eternal light and its 
truth to each person. Fill our hearts 
with the bounty of every blessing and 
permeate our very souls with the as- 
surances that Your word alone can 
give. May we go about our responsibil- 
ities this day with vigor and energy 
knowing that our contributions for jus- 
tice and peace can become extraor- 
dinary when strengthened by the 
brightness of Your presence in our 
lives. Bless us this day and every day, 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


EE 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. COLLINS] 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois led the 
Pledge of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will recog- 
nize 15 Members on each side for l- 
minute requests. 


——EEE 


TRIBUTE TO SGT. EUGENE 
WILLIAMS: A FALLEN SOLDIER 


(Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Sgt. Eugene Williams, a 26-year-old 
man who grew up in my district in Chi- 
cago was one of the three soldiers who 
gave their lives to the cause of peace in 
Somalia. This young man who was able 
to escape the daily violence and reali- 
ties of urban life for young African- 
Americans, and who was able to sur- 
vive a 7-month tour of duty in the Per- 


sian Gulf war, was unable to escape the 
danger in the streets of Mogadishu, 
where his U.S. Blackhawk helicopter 
was shot down by Somali guerrillas 
with a rocket-propelled grenade. 

Sergeant Williams was the second 
oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Johnnie Wil- 
liams. As a youngster on Chicago’s 
West Side, he chose the Boy Scouts 
over gangs and joined the Explorer 
Scout Troop sponsored by the Chicago 
Police Department. He was a graduate 
of the Victor Herbert Elementary 
School and a football player at Crane 
High School. 

He joined the military in 1985 and 
served in South Korea and Germany. 
Earlier this year he reenlisted in the 
service of his country. In the words of 
his father, “he died fighting for others. 
He was just proud to be a soldier and to 
be in the Army. He loved his job.” Mr. 
Speaker, I pay tribute to Sergeant Wil- 
liams and send my heartfelt condo- 
lences to his family. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT BE STAM- 
PEDED INTO ONE HEALTH CARE 
PLAN 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, we need fundamental change 
in the health care program in this 
country. Everyone agrees with that. 
We need to have a basic health care 
program that is extended to all citizens 
of this country. 

But the drive for fundamental change 
does not mean we should embrace a 
federally controlled system of medical 
bureaucracy just to be able to say that 
we have made a change. The adminis- 
tration says they favor a simple sys- 
tem, a system that is free of bureauc- 
racy. I wish that were so. Let us take 
a look for just a second at the hier- 
archy that is being put into place if we 
follow that system. A national health 
board appointed on a national basis to 
oversee health care. State alliances op- 
erated under Federal rules and regula- 
tions. A global budget enforced by the 
Federal Government. Price controls to 
be enforced by a national board of 
health care, and the Labor Department 
to monitor all of these activities, to de- 
liver a federally supervised health care 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, we need reform. But we 
need to have a reform that is developed 
in the private sector, that maintains 
choice, that maintains the best part of 


the system that we have, and we can do 
this, if we are not stampeded into 
going over the cliff for a federally con- 
trolled health care program. 


———EEE———— 


LET RUSSIA FINANCE THEIR OWN 
DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam wants to send another $2.5 billion 
to Russia. I think it is time to check 
this out. 

Rebels control one of the cities in 
Georgia. Armenians and Azeris are in- 
volved in a bloody war. The President 
of the Ukraine has taken control of the 
Ukrainian Parliament. The whole Rus- 
sian Confederation they say is falling 
apart. And Boris Yeltsin has taken 
control and had military troops sur- 
round the Russian Parliament. 

I say maybe this will be the first 
time in history that Uncle Sam gives 
foreign aid to a country that has not 
one, but two Presidents, ladies and 
gentlemen. Russia now has two Presi- 
dents. 

I say let Uncle Sam step back and let 
the Russian people finance democracy 
in Russia. Maybe Congress would be 
wise to advise the administration in- 
stead of sending hard-earned taxpayer 
dollars we could use for health care, 
maybe we should send over a team of 
Dr. Ruth and Dr. Spock. That would be 
more helpful for the Russians. 


“NO BLOODY WAY” IS SUGGESTED 
RESPONSE TO FRENCH ON 
TRADE ISSUES 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently an Australian Ambassador 
summed up how to best deal with the 
French in the Uruguay round world 
trade negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Re- 
sponding to France’s reneging on the 
much-heralded Blair House com- 
promise on agricultural subsidies, the 
ambassador said, “No bloody way” to 
France’s demands to renegotiate. 

Mr. Speaker, “No bloody way,” 
should become the rallying cry of the 
United States and the unsubsidized ag- 
ricultural exporting countries of the 
Cairns group. Farmers in these nations 
have suffered along with U.S. producers 
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from absurd French agricultural poli- 
cies. In November last year, these 
farmers finally thought the devastat- 
ing agricultural subsidy war had ended 
and they were excited to concentrate 
on earning a decent living. However, 
French politicians have nearly de- 
stroyed those hopes by caving in to the 
terroristic threats of a group of mili- 
tant French farmers dependent on 
rural French welfare. 

Now, the French have blatantly 
reneged on a US-EC compromise in a 
way that was all too predictable. After 
accepting concessions from United 
States oilseed and soybean producers, 
who had patiently won recognition of 
their trade rights following a long dis- 
pute, the French agreed to accept that 
part of the compromise while clearly 
reneging on their written agreement to 
adhere to agreed upon cuts in the vol- 
ume of subsidized agricultural exports. 

Mr. Speaker, the intransigent French 
are not only sharing responsibility for 
forcing thousands of American and 
Australian farmers and millions of 
third-world farmers off of the land— 
they alone, are holding the world hos- 
tage by blocking, perhaps, the only 
international action able to end a 
world recession—that is completion of 
the Uruguay round of GATT. Con- 
sequently, U.S. trade officials should 
say, “No bloody way,” to the French 
while unequivocally rejecting their 
completely unacceptable demands. 


o 1010 


HEALTH CARE REFORM: KEEP THE 
GOOD, FIX THE BAD 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago President Clinton presented his 
plan to reform our Nation's health care 
system. People in my district and peo- 
ple across the country tuned in on 
Wednesday night in record numbers to 
hear the President describe the Na- 
tional Health Security Act. 

As the debate moves to Congress, 
public attention will now focus here as 
well. It would be a grave disservice to 
the American public to allow partisan 
bickering or special interest lobbying 
to sidetrack the debate on health care 
reform. Our mission in designing a 
health reform package should be clear: 
To preserve what is right with our 
health care system and to fix what is 
wrong. 

Preserving what is right means en- 
suring that Americans have access to 
the quality care that we have come to 
expect. The Health Security Act will 
build upon that system and allow our 
medical institutions to continue to 
flourish. 

Preserving what is right in our 
health care system also means retain- 
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ing the right to choose your own physi- 
cian. 

The Health Security Act will guaran- 
tee every American a comprehensive 
benefits package that can never be 
taken away. To fix what is wrong with 
our health care system means we must 
cover the 37 million Americans who are 
currently without health insurance and 
the millions more who are under- 
insured. 

To fix what is wrong with our health 
care system means a guarantee that no 
American family will lose coverage be- 
cause of a lost job. 

To fix what is wrong with our health 
care system means that no American 
will ever again be denied health cov- 
erage because of a preexisting condi- 
tion. 

In the coming weeks we will debate 
the Health Security Act. Undoubtedly 
we will make some changes to the 
President's plan. But let us be guided 
by two core goals: Preserving what is 
right and fixing what is wrong with 
health care in America. 


THE HEALTH CARE PLAN WILL 
DESTROY JOBS 


(Ms. DUNN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the 
Surgeon General should slap a warning 
on the President’s health plan: This 
proposal may be hazardous to your job. 

I say this because the heavy new reg- 
ulations the President wants to place 
on small businesses across America 
will in fact destroy over 3 million jobs. 

Last year, the highly respected Em- 
ployee Benefits Research Institute con- 
ducted a study on the job-loss effect of 
an employer health insurance man- 
date—a mandate similar to the one the 
President is now proposing. 

Its conclusion: A small business 
health insurance mandate will destroy 
1.2 million jobs in America. 

Mr. Speaker, there are better ways to 
extend insurance to the uninsured that 
will not destroy their jobs. 

For employees and employers alike, 
let us reject this new Federal mandate 
on America’s small businesses and low- 
wage workers. 


ÍO Å 


HEALTH CARE IS A RIGHT, NOT A 
PRIVILEGE 


(Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to talk about the 
American Health Security Act. The 
people of my district whom I represent 
overwhelmingly asked me to reform 
health care and provide coverage for 
all of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker,these people work hard 
to pay their bills and care for their 
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families yet they are unable to meet 
the demands of our current health care 
system because of skyrocketing cost. 

There are those who believe that the 
Government should stay out of health 
care completely because they believe 
that the market should set the cost of 
health care. What these people fail to 
realize is that market forces break 
down when life and death decisions are 
made. We simply cannot ask families 
to continue to make health care deci- 
sions based on the same way they 
choose what brand of peanut butter 
they buy. 

Health care decisions are the most 
important ones a family will make 
which is why the system we establish 
must recognize, that the health and 
safety of our citizens is the first duty 
of our Government. This is why health 
care is a right and not a privilege. 

Last year this sign was given to me 
by one of my constituents. The Health 
Care Security Act is a way to fulfill 
our obligation to promote the general 
welfare, providing for our citizens a 
true health security. 


inane 


DISTINGUISHING THE MESSAGE 
FROM THE MESSENGER 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, Americans 
can distinguish the message from the 
messenger—we are now reading the 
fine print behind the lofty principles. 
And the President’s health care mes- 
sage is indeed very mixed: Claiming to 
encourage simplicity while creating an 
enormous new bureaucracy; claiming 
to boost the economy while charting a 
dangerous course toward major job loss 
from burdensome mandates; and claim- 
ing to produce savings while generat- 
ing tremendous costs that inevitably 
will lead to higher taxes. In a major 
southwest Florida newspaper survey 
only days after the President made his 
pitch, only 2 of 10 people approved the 
Clinton plan. Americans see through 
slick marketing campaigns, want to fix 
what is broken by building on what 
works. We must invite the President to 
take a look at the Republican leader's 
message on health care. It is a message 
more than 2 of 10 Americans respond to 
favorably. 


VOTE “NO” ON DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


(Mr. SANDERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
we resume debate on the defense au- 
thorization bill, which proposes $263 
billion in military spending. I will vote 
against this bill and urge my col- 
leagues to do so. 
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Mr. Speaker, the cold war is over, 
and our major enemy in the world 
today is not Russia, not the Warsaw 
Pact, and not communism. Our major 
enemy is the hopelessness and despair 
felt by tens of millions of American 
workers who are either unemployed or 
are seeing their standard of living de- 
cline; our major enemy is the pain ex- 
perienced by senior citizens who are 
unable to survive with dignity on their 
meager Social Security benefits; and 
by young people who are unable to af- 
ford the cost of a higher education. Our 
enemy today and the threat to our na- 
tional security is the rage and the frus- 
tration being felt by millions of young 
people who may never have a decent 
job in their lives and the waste of hav- 
ing millions of Americans sleep out on 
our streets. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not need star 
wars, we need educational opportunity 
for all. We do not need the D-5 missile 
program, we need to put millions of 
Americans to work rebuilding our Na- 
tion and constructing the affordable 
housing we desperately need. We do not 
need to spend over $100 billion a year 
defending Western Europe and Japan; 
we need to make certain that our chil- 
dren, our veterans, and our senior citi- 
zens live in dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, let us vote “no” on the 
defense budget and ‘‘yes’’ for new prior- 
ities in America. 


UNNECESSARY TORPEDO IN 
HEALTH CARE DEBATE 


(Mr. BUYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BUYER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton came to us claiming two 
things: He would lift the ban on gays in 
the military, to allow homosexuals to 
serve in the armed services; he said, “I 
will lift the Henry Hyde amendment to 
permit Medicaid funds,” taxpayer dol- 
lars, “to finance abortions.” 

On these two subjects, the will of the 
American people through the Congress 
has spoken: The House yesterday 
moved off of the Senate initiatives and 
codified the ban on gays in the mili- 
tary into law. The Senate yesterday 
moved on the House initiatives and 
overwhelmingly passed the Hyde 
amendment to ban the use of taxpayer 
dollars to finance abortions. 

Despite this signal, President Clinton 
in the health care debate wants to fi- 
nance abortions through his health 
care plan. Wait until the American 
people see that a female veteran can 
choose a VA health care plan and ob- 
tain an abortion from a VA clinic. 

Mr. Clinton, that is an unnecessary 
torpedo into the health care debate. 


INTERMOUNTAIN HEALTH CARE 


(Ms. SHEPHERD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. SHEPHERD. Mr. Speaker, as we 
undertake health care reform in the 
coming months perhaps we must focus 
on achieving savings in the system by 
eliminating waste, curtailing fraud, 
and improving cost effectiveness. The 
experiences of Intermountain Health 
Care [IHC] in Utah suggest that we can 
meet this challenge by making a seri- 
ous commitment to improving quality 
of care. 

By establishing a computerized 
database to monitor and analyze 
health care outcomes, IHC doctors 
have improved their effectiveness while 
dramatically reducing costs. In one 
stunning example, IHC physicians were 
able to reduce their infection rates by 
more than 75 percent by moving for- 
ward the time antibiotics are adminis- 
tered before surgery. This measure 
saved $14,000 per avoided infection. 

If every U.S. hospital achieved these 
standards, nationwide savings could ex- 
ceed $1.5 billion. Mr. Speaker, it is 
clear that we can achieve great savings 
by renewing our commitment to qual- 
ity. I urge my colleagues to join me in 
working with the President to accom- 
plish this critical goal. 


TERROR IN WASHINGTON, DC 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, last night in 
Washington, DC, I went to sleep again 
to the wail of police and ambulance si- 
rens. This morning's headlines and 
news stories chronicle the pain and suf- 
fering of this wounded city. The savage 
murders, violence and lawlessness on 
the streets of our Nation’s Capital 
must come to an end. 

My God, if it takes bringing out the 
National Guard as Mayor Kelly has 
suggested, I say act now. Act now be- 
fore another night of terror on our 
streets. Act now before another inno- 
cent child bystander’s life is snuffed 
out, another merchant brutally slain. 

I say act now to stop the genocide of 
a generation of young male African- 
Americans. I say act now to bring out 
the National Guard, enact a Federal 
crime bill or take whatever measures 
necessary to bring this senseless kill- 
ing to an end. 


o 1020 


NOT ENOUGH TIME FOR NAFTA 


(Mr. APPLEGATE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, from 
the very beginning I have been against 
NAFTA, and I still am, but I have read 
some of the agreement and some of the 
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arguments for it. I can see where bene- 
fits will come forth for the United 
States, for Mexico and for Canada, in 
about 10 or 12 years; but Mr. Speaker, 
the United States does not have the 
time, the industry or the jobs to sac- 
rifice over 10 to 12 years. 

If Mexico is sincere in free trade with 
the United States, they must then 
prove their mettle and show by exam- 
ple, not just agreements, before we 
enter into any free-trade agreement; 
but for now we should agree on no less 
than fair and equal trade that will 
phase in free trade when Mexico has 
shown her willingness to cooperate. 


TIME TO BE DISGUSTED, NOT 
AMUSED 


(Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday as I was coming 
down the stairway in the Cannon 
Building with those great brass rails, I 
knocked off the rail a little poster. I 
picked it up, and it reads, “I used to be 
disgusted. Now I try to be amused.”’ 

That reminded me that it was disgust 
in large measure with the American 
voters which sent me here, and I need- 
ed to recommit myself to their trust. 

It is tempting to be amused because 
of the shameless pork and the tram- 
pling of democracy in this body are so 
ludicrous. 

I now need to recommit myself to not 
be amused, but to continue to be dis- 
gusted and to work with increasing 
Members on both sides of the aisle to 
make the necessary changes to elimi- 
nate the shameless pork and to restore 
democracy to this body. 

Thank you. I do not know who put it 
there, but thank you for this note. 


HEALTH SECURITY 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate on health care reform is now 
well underway. But as we proceed with 
hearings and consider the issues, and 
as we debate regulatory mechanisms 
and scoreable savings, let us not forget 
why we have undertaken this very im- 
portant effort. 

Plain and simple, far too many 
Americans either have no access to 
health care or live with the worry they 
may lose the access they have. My own 
State of Connecticut has one of the 
highest rates of individuals with pri- 
vate health insurance. Yet we have 
been battered by recession, and have 
struggled with layoffs. As we speak, 
259,000 people—well over a quarter mil- 
lion, have no health insurance in Con- 
necticut. 
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This is a difficult time for many. We 
can no longer feel secure about many 
of the things we used to take for grant- 
ed. And that applies to health as well. 
Too many Americans no longer have 
the security of knowing that a serious 
illness will not devastate a family. Too 
many feel they cannot change jobs be- 
cause they will jeopardize their health 
coverage. Too many defer important 
preventive care for lack of coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, one important reason 
for tackling health care reform is to 
provide this kind of security for Amer- 
ican families. The time for health secu- 
rity is now. 


—————— 


STRONG MESSAGE ON HEALTH 
CARE 


(Mr. DREIER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day evening I had the thrill of address- 
ing the commencement of the ITT 
Technical Institute in West Covina, 
CA. There were nearly 2,000 people in 
the audience, and I did not know what 
the political makeup of it was, so I de- 
cided to spend my time talking about 
the fact that I have joined with Presi- 
dent Clinton doing everything I pos- 
sibly can to try to decrease trade bar- 
riers and expand exports to Mexico and 
other parts of the world. 

I received a favorable response from 
that, but I was rather stunned when 
the graduates came by, and I shook 
each of their hands. While many of 
them said to me they supported our ef- 
forts to bring about a North American 
Free-Trade Agreement, I was very 
shocked when an overwhelming major- 
ity of those who spoke to me as they 
went through the line said—and I had 
not spoken about this issue at all— 
“Please do everything that you can to 
insure that this program which will 
bring about socialized medicine that 
President Clinton has supported is de- 
feated.”’ 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that provides 
a very strong message to us here that 
we need to find a market-oriented ap- 
proach to deal with this issue. 


HIGH COPAYMENTS FOR RURAL 
AREAS IN PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 
CARE PLAN 


(Mr. HAMBURG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HAMBURG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has promised to work with 
Congress to pass health care legislation 
that will guarantee health security to 
all Americans. The principle of univer- 
sal access means that regardless of 
your income, comprehensive health 
benefits will be there for you. I applaud 
the President for his commitment to 
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this goal and I will work with him to 
achieve it. 


But I am concerned that many fami- 
lies in my district and across this 
country would not be able to afford the 
high costs they would have to pay 
under the President’s proposal. The 
President proposes low copayments for 
people in HMO’s and high copayments 
for everyone else. In a rural district 
like mine, many communities do not 
have ready access to HMO’s. Residents 
living in such remote areas, often the 
least able to afford them, would be sad- 
dled with high copayments by default. 
Under the President’s proposals, they 
would have to pay 20 percent of the 
cost for all hospital and physician serv- 
ices. This copayment could make 
health care affordable for many people 
in rural areas and undermine the goal 
of universal access. 


Mr. Speaker, to guarantee every 
American health security we must 
guarantee that copayments will be af- 
fordable. I look forward to working 
with the President toward this goal. 


———EE 
ONE MORE SCANDAL 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was in the White House when I saw rep- 
utations ruined, life savings drained, 
and yes, pensions threatened, and who 
were the victims? They were President 
Reagan’s own staff members and who 
were doing little more than trying to 
follow out the President’s directive to 
try to stop a Soviet takeover of 
Central America, but there were Mem- 
bers of the Congress who disagreed 
with the President and were willing to 
ruin reputations, call special prosecu- 
tors in to try to get their way. 


Well, now with a new Democratic ad- 
ministration, what do we see? We see a 
scandal at the Presidential Travel Of- 
fice, the White House Travel Office 
where the President’s relatives were 
trying to get a job and willing to ruin 
the careers of civil servants to do it. 


Now we see a Cabinet member ac- 
cused of taking $700,000 in order to fa- 
cilitate the lifting of the embargo 
against Vietnam. 


We need a special prosecutor. We 
need to stop this hypocrisy and the 
double standard. What was totally un- 
acceptable for the Republicans and re- 
quired the destruction of people’s ca- 
reers is being whitewashed and ignored 
by this administration. 


Mr. Speaker, let us end the hypoc- 
risy. Let us have a special prosecutor 
and let us set things straight. 
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LY BINH TO BE IN MY OFFICE 
TOMORROW 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Clinton administration has 
taken two giant steps toward normaliz- 
ing relations with Vietnam and lifting 
the embargo. One step was taken in 
July, and one was taken in September. 

Now we find out that a Cabinet offi- 
cial, Mr. Ron Brown, the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce, is ac- 
cused of taking $700,000 to influence 
these decisions. He has said in the past 
that he never met with the conduit, 
the gentleman who is the conduit from 
the Vietnamese Government to our 
Government, but now he admits he has 
met with him, not once, not twice, but 
three times, once at the Department of 
Commerce. 
` In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman who has made these accusa- 
tions has taken an FBI lie detector test 
and passed it. 

We have demanded an investigation 
into this, not unlike the Watergate or 
the Iran-Contra investigations, because 
it involves our foreign policy and a 
Cabinet official who may have influ- 
enced these decisions even though 
there are 2,200 POW/MIA’s still unac- 
counted for in Vietnam. 

Now the gentleman who has made 
these accusations is going to be in the 
Capitol tomorrow in my office. His 
name is Mr. Ly Binh. He will be in my 
office at 2:30, so any Member of this 
House, Democrat or Republican, who 
wants to get to the bottom of this al- 
leged scam ought to be at my office at 
2:30. It is 2411 Cannon Building. 


—_—_—_——— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNITY 
HEALTH CENTERS 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past 50 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has increased the number of pub- 
lic health programs that have been de- 
signed to try to prevent disease and ill- 
ness, particularly among members of 
the population who do not have ready 
access to health care. 

Each time I return to my district I 
see evidence of these very important 
public health programs. Community 
health centers and important outreach 
programs provide primary care to im- 
poverished children and adults. 

The Health Security Act of 1993, in- 
troduced last week by President Clin- 
ton, promises to improve our public 
health system by making community 
health centers essential providers of 
care. This will provide badly needed se- 
curity to people who rely on commu- 
nity health centers for their care. 
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There should be no closed doors to 
people who are ill. Community health 
centers have always kept their doors 
open wide. I applaud the President's ef- 
forts and encourage my colleagues to 
make certain that the doors of commu- 
nity centers stay open to all who rely 
on their care for years to come. 

—_—_——————E 


KEEP PAC’S OUT OF HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


(Mr. CALVERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CALVERT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, we heard our President deliver a 
call to reform our Nation’s health care 
system. 

We have also heard the President call 
for reform of the way we finance our 
political campaigns. 

As Congress begins to seriously at- 
tack both of these issues, I believe it is 
important that we do not aggravate 
one problem in our attempt to solve 
another one. 

I have grave concerns about the re- 
gional and corporate alliances that 
would play such an important role in 
the President’s health care plan. 

And, if they are formed, I am afraid 
they could interject themselves into 
partisan politics. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution which would 
bar any national health board estab- 
lished to oversee or set Federal stand- 
ards regarding elements of the health 
care system—from forming a political 
action committee and from making 
contributions to Federal candidates. 

A similar ban would apply to re- 
gional or corporate alliances. 

This resolution will preserve the nec- 
essary neutrality of any new health- 
care bureaucrats. 


CONGRESS MUST HELP SMALL 
BUSINESS TO PROVIDE HEALTH 
CARE COVERAGE FOR ITS EM- 
PLOYEES 


(Mr. LAUGHLIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
address to the joint session the Presi- 
dent outlined six basic principles upon 
which national health care reform 
must be based. Of these six principles 
the sixth, responsibility, is the most 
basic of all. We, in Congress, have a re- 
sponsibility to address the concerns of 
small business men and women of our 
Nation who are the very backbone of 
our country. We must ensure that 
small business employers will be able 
to obtain health insurance for their 
company at reasonable rates and will 
no longer be denied coverage because 
an employee has a sick child or spouse. 

Mr. Speaker, small business owners 
have been telling me that they are fac- 
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ing the decisions between providing 
health care coverage for their employ- 
ees or closing down their business. It is 
an essential feature of the President’s 
program that 100 percent of the health 
care insurance premium be deductible. 
The changes we make to the system 
must take these factors into consider- 
ation and ensure that these men and 
women who provide jobs and make a 
significant contribution to our econ- 
omy are not faced with the choice of 
providing health care or closing their 
business. 


COST IMPACT LEGISLATION 


(Mr. MORAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MORAN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about reinventing govern- 
ment these days, but, as my colleagues 
know, it is not the Federal Govern- 
ment that has the most profound im- 
pact upon people’s lives. It is State and 
local governments that determine how 
well their children are educated, how 
well their families are protected by 
their police and fire departments, how 
difficult it is to travel from one place 
to another, and yet local and State 
governments today spend more money 
trying to meet unfunded Federal man- 
dates than all the money they try to 
spend for those democratically deter- 
mined priorities at the local and State 
level. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to recognize 
that, if we do not have the money in 
the appropriations bills to pay for the 
legislation that we pass, we ought not 
be imposing those costs on local and 
State governments. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
fair act which requires that legislation, 
before it reaches the House floor, con- 
tain just what the cost impact will be 
on local and State governments, as 
well as the private sector. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
cosponsor that legislation and to truly 
reinvent government where it really 
counts. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RICHARDSON). The gentleman will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the process by which we begin to deal 
with the issue raised by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BUR- 
TON] a few moments ago? The gen- 
tleman from Indiana has made a state- 
ment which goes to the very heart of 
the integrity of governance in this 
country, and also it goes to the very 
heart of our foreign policy. 

By what process can the House of 
Representatives begin an investigation 
of this very serious matter where we 
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can be assured that the investigation 
will take place? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair advises the gentleman that com- 
mittees of jurisdiction can initiate in- 
vestigations on matters such as this. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, Mr. Speaker, the 
problem is that the gentleman from In- 
diana has already written the commit- 
tees of jurisdiction and is being 
stonewalled. My question is: 

By what means can we ensure that, if 
the chairmen of those committees 
refuse to hold hearings on this matter 
of major significance, the House of 
Representatives can order such an in- 
vestigation to take place? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair cannot respond more fully to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] at this time. 

Mr. WALKER. What strikes me as 
strange, Mr. Speaker, is when we had 
the chief of staff in the previous admin- 
istration have a problem with driving a 
White House car to New York for some 
personal business, that could, in fact, 
be investigated almost immediately in 
the House of Representatives. Now we 
have a matter that goes to the heart of 
the governance of our society, and it 
does not sound to me as though there is 
any means by which we can get it in- 
vestigated, and I am seeking to know 
whether or not there is a resolution of 
some sort that can be brought to the 
floor that would force this investiga- 
tion to take place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair cannot respond beyond the fact 
that a resolution can be introduced and 
referred to the appropriate committee 
of jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALKER. But there is no privi- 
leged resolution that can be brought to 
the floor that would force the inves- 
tigation to take place, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair cannot comment on such an 
issue until seeing such a resolution. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] for his question. 

I sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs asking 
for an investigation. That appeared to 
me to be the committee of jurisdiction. 
He has indicated that he did not think 
he should do that, and he named a lit- 
any of other committees that ought to 
be notified, and that is what prompted 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
ask these questions, and so we just 
want to know, if this merits an inves- 
tigation, how do we do it? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RICHARDSON). If the gentleman wants 
to introduce a resolution, the Chair 
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will refer it to the appropirate commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, we will do that. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 267, and that I may include tab- 
ular and extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the order of the House on Mon- 
day, September 27, 1993, I call up the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 267) making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1994, and for other purposes, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


H.J. RES. 267 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and out of applicable corporate or other rev- 
enues, receipts, and funds, for the several de- 
partments, agencies, corporations, and other 
organizational units of Government for the 
fiscal year 1994, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

SEc. 101. (a) Such amounts as may be nec- 
essary under the authority and conditions 
provided in applicable appropriations Acts 
for the fiscal year 1993 for continuing 
projects or activities including the costs of 
direct loans and loan guarantees (not other- 
wise specifically provided for in this joint 
resolution) which were conducted in the fis- 
cal year 1993 and for which appropriations, 
funds, or other authority would be available 
in the following appropriations Acts: 

The Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994; 

The Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994, notwithstand- 
ing section 15 of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 and section 701 of the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948; 

The Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1994, notwithstanding section 504(a)(1) of 
the National Security Act of 1947; 

The District of Columbia Appropriations 
Act, 1994; 

The Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994; 

The Department of the Interior and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994; 

The Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994; 

The Military Construction Appropriations 
Act, 1994; 

The Department of Transportation and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994; 
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The Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Appropriations Act, 1994; and 

The Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994: 
Provided, That whenever the amount which 
would be made available or the authority 
which would be granted in these Acts is 
greater than that which would be available 
or granted under current operations, the per- 
tinent project or activity shall be continued 
at a rate for operations not exceeding the 
current rate. 

(b) Whenever the amount which would be 
made available or the authority which would 
be granted under an Act listed in this section 
as passed by the House as of October 1, 1993, 
is different from that which would be avail- 
able or granted under such Act as passed by 
the Senate as of October 1, 1993, the perti- 
nent project or activity shall be continued at 
a rate for operations not exceeding the cur- 
rent rate or the rate permitted by the action 
of the House or the Senate, whichever is 
lower, and under the authority and condi- 
tions provided in applicable appropriations 
Acts for the fiscal year 1993: Provided, That 
where an item is included in only one version 
of an Act as passed by both Houses as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1993, the pertinent project or activ- 
ity shall be continued under the appropria- 
tion, fund, or authority granted by the one 
House, but at a rate for operations not ex- 
ceeding the current rate or the rate per- 
mitted by the action of the one House, 
whichever is lower, and under the authority 
and conditions provided in applicable appro- 
priations Acts for the fiscal year 1993. 

(c) Whenever an Act listed in this section 
has been passed by only the House as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1993, the pertinent project or activ- 
ity shall be continued under the appropria- 
tion, fund, or authority granted by the 
House, at a rate for operations not exceeding 
the current rate or the rate permitted by the 
action of the House, whichever is lower, and 
under the authority and conditions provided 
in applicable appropriations Acts for the fis- 
cal year 1993: Provided, That where an item is 
funded in applicable appropriations Acts for 
the fiscal year 1993 and not includedin the 
version passed by the House as of October 1, 
1993, the pertinent project or activity shall 
be continued under the appropriation, fund, 
or authority granted by applicable appro- 
priations Acts for the fiscal year 1993 at a 
rate for operations not exceeding the current 
rate and under the authority and conditions 
provided in applicable appropriations Acts 
for the fiscal year 1993. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, the amount which would other- 
wise be made available or the authority 
which would otherwise be granted under sub- 
section (a), (b), or (c) for civilian personnel 
compensation and benefits in each depart- 
ment and agency shall be no higher than the 
amount or authority necessary to support 
the personnel level resulting from an overall 
fiscal year 1993 personnel reduction of 1 per- 
cent from each department or agency's base 
level of full-time equivalent employment 


consistent with 1993 enacted appropriations,. 


pursuant to Executive Order 12839, issued 
February 10, 1993. 

SEC. 102. No appropriation or funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
section 101 for the Department of Defense 
shall be used for new production of items not 
funded for production in fiscal year 1993 or 
prior years, for the increase in production 
rates above those sustained with fiscal year 
1993 funds, or to initiate, resume, or continue 


any project, activity, operation, or organiza- ` 
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tion which are defined as any project, sub- 
project, activity, budget activity, program 
element, and subprogram within a program 
element and for investment items are fur- 
ther defined as a P-1 line item in a budget 
activity within an appropriation account and 
an R-1 line item which includes a program 
element and subprogram element within an 
appropriation account, for which appropria- 
tions, funds, or other authority were not 
available during the fiscal year 1993: Pro- 
vided, That no appropriation or funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
section 101 for the Department of Defense 
shall be used to initiate multi-year procure- 
ments utilizing advance procurement fund- 
ing for economic order quantity procurement 
unless specifically appropriated later. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations made by section 
101 shall be available to the extent and in the 
manner which would be provided by the per- 
tinent appropriations Act. 

Sec. 104. No appropriation or funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
section 101 shall be used to initiate or re- 
sume any project or activity for which ap- 
propriations, funds, or other authority were 
not available during the fiscal year 1993. 

Sec. 105. No provision which is included in 
an appropriations Act enumerated in section 
101 but which wasnot included in the applica- 
ble appropriations Act for fiscal year 1993 
and which by its terms in applicable to more 
than one appropriation, fund, or authority 
shall be applicable to any appropriation, 
fund, or authority provided in this joint res- 
olution. 

Sec. 106. Unless otherwise provided for in 
this joint resolution or in the applicable ap- 
propriations Act, appropriations and funds 
made available and authority granted pursu- 
ant to this joint resolution shall be available 
until (a) enactment into law of an appropria- 
tion for any project or activity provided for 
in this joint resolution, or (b) the enactment 
of the applicable appropriations Act by both 
Houses without any provision for such 
project or activity, or (c) October 21, 1993, 
whichever first occurs. 

SEc. 107. Appropriations made and author- 
ity granted pursuant to this joint resolution 
shall cover all obligations or expenditures 
incurred for any program, project, or activ- 
ity during the period for which funds or au- 
thority for such project or activity are avail- 
able under this joint resolution. 

Sec. 108. Expenditures made pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion whenever a bill in which such applicable 
appropriation, fund, or authorization is con- 
tained is enacted into law. 

Sec. 109. No provision in any appropria- 
tions Act for the fiscal year 1994 referred to 
in section 101 of this joint resolution that 
makes the availability of any appropriation 
provided therein dependent upon the enact- 
ment of additional authorizing or other leg- 
islation shall be effective before the date set 
forth in section 106(c) of this joint resolu- 
tion. 

SEC. 110. Appropriations and funds made 
available by or authority granted pursuant 
to this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations for submis- 
sion and approval of apportionments set 
forth in section 1513 of title 31, United States 
Code, but nothing herein shall be construed 
to waive any other provision of law govern- 
ing the apportionment of funds. 

SEC. 111. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this joint resolution, except section 
106, activities funded in the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality and Office of Environ- 
mental Quality account shall be maintained 
at the current rate of operations. 
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SEC. 112. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this joint resolution, except section 
106, activities funded in the Selective Service 
System, Salaries and expenses account shall 
be maintained at the current rate of oper- 
ations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of Mon- 
day, September 27, 1993, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] will be 
recognized for 30 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, today we bring to the 
House a continuing resolution for fiscal 
year 1994 appropriations. 

This joint resolution provides tem- 
porary, restrictive financing for pro- 
grams covered under 11 of the 13 regu- 
lar appropriations bills that have not 
yet been enacted into law. No extra- 
neous issues are included in this reso- 
lution. The provisions of this continu- 
ing resolution apply until midnight Oc- 
tober 21, 1993, or until the regular an- 
nual appropriations bills are enacted 
into law, whichever comes first. 

Mr. Speaker, this continuing resolu- 
tion is required because not all 13 regu- 
lar appropriations bills that provide for 
the operation of the Government will 
be signed into law by the beginning of 
fiscal year 1994. 

While conference action is occurring 
on bills after Senate passage, there is 
insufficient time to complete congres- 
sional action prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year, and this resolution is 
therefore needed. 

The Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions Act of 1994 has been enacted into 
law and, accordingly, no provisions for 
programs funded in this act have been 
included in this resolution. The For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Act of 
1994 is expected to be enacted into law 
prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 
and is not included in this resolution. 

Speaker, the Appropriations 
Committee continues to be dedicated 
to the traditional appropriations proc- 
ess which means individual appropria- 
tions bills. Therefore, it will continue 
its efforts to get regular bills enacted 
as soon as possible. Based on current 
activities, the committee sees no need 
for any extension of this resolution be- 
yond October 21 to get all regular ap- 
propriations bills enacted into law. 

Section 101 of the resolution provides 
restrictive funding for 11 appropria- 
tions measures. Generally, projects or 
activities are continued at the lesser 
amount of either the House bill, the 
Senate bill or the current rate. 

Mr. Speaker, this section also pro- 
vides that the rate of operations for ci- 
vilian personnel compensation cannot 
exceed the amount necessary to sup- 
port the overall fiscal year 1993 person- 
nel reduction level. This locks in the 
1993 personnel savings called for in the 
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President’s reinventing government 
proposal started in an Executive order 
dated February 10, 1993. 

Section 106 of the resolution provides 
that funds made available by this reso- 
lution continue to be available until 
midnight October 21, 1993, or until the 
enactment of the regular appropria- 
tions acts, whichever comes first. I em- 
phasize that when regular bills are 
signed into law, the provisions of the 
continuing resolution automatically 
disengage and the regular appropria- 
tions bills then become the funding de- 
vice. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is clean 
of extraneous matter. This approach 
offers the best hope of achieving speedy 
congressional and executive branch ap- 
proval and avoiding unnecessary Gov- 
ernment disruptions, payless paydays, 
suspension of activities, and needless 
expense to the Nation. 

In summary, this continuing resolu- 
tion provides funding for 11 of the 13 
regular appropriations bills at restric- 
tive rates of operation for an interim 
period to allow for the smooth and con- 
tinuous operation of the Government 
until final appropriations decisions are 
agreed upon by the Congress and the 
administration. 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I want to 
thank all of the Members of the House 
on both sides of the aisle for helping us 
with our appropriation bills. They have 
all helped us. 

Mr. Speaker, last year the House 
passed all 13 of these bills and sent 
them to the other side in short order. 
We had a short term continuing resolu- 
tion that only went for a brief period 
so that we could complete conference 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, this year we only want 
one short term continuing resolution 
too. We want all 13 of these bills to go 
to the White House. We want the Presi- 
dent to examine each one of them. If he 
wants to sign them, he can sign them. 
If he wants to veto them, he can veto 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as the continuing 
resolution is concerned, as I said, it is 
a clean resolution. There is nothing in 
there except the continuation of cur- 
rent year, ongoing programs and ac- 
tivities that will continue in fiscal 
year 1994 in these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS] 
and every member of our committee on 
his side, including the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE], one of the 
ablest Members of this House, the 
ranking member, for working with us 
on all of these bills. We would not have 
progressed this far without that co- 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am a substitute today, 
as the chairman has stated. Our rank- 
ing Republican member, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MCDADE], is 
unable to be here today, so I will at- 
tempt to fill his shoes in some capac- 
ity. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman has 
stated, we once again find ourselves in 
a predicament, not an unfamiliar one 
on this Committee on Appropriations. 
It is one that has been forced upon us, 
where we must ask for a continuing 
resolution to fund every agency, to 
fund every department in the executive 
branch. As of midnight tomorrow, 
every one of the executive agencies 
runs out of money. 

Mr. Speaker, that has not been the 
fault of the House of Representatives, 
nor the Committee on Appropriations, 
for most of these. In fact, by the Au- 
gust recess we in this House had com- 
pleted 11 of the 13 major appropriations 
bills and sent them to the Senate. Un- 
fortunately, we have been unable to get 
the Senate to act with the expeditious- 
ness with which we acted. So we find 
ourselves in a situation today, through 
no fault of the Committee on Appro- 
priations nor the House of Representa- 
tives, that we must ask for a continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman has 
said, this is as clean as it can be. To 
make it very simple, this resolution 
provides that the agencies of govern- 
ment shall continue operating at last 
year’s level, the Senate-passed version, 
or the House-passed version, or by 
their Committees on Appropriations, 
whichever of those three is the lowest. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very simple, and I 
think very important. Every agency is 
required to continue the programs at 
no higher a level than last year and no 
greater extent covering any of the pro- 
grams that may have been in the ap- 
propriations. They cannot, even though 
we may in some instances have pro- 
grams in either the Senate or House- 
passed versions for the 1994 appropria- 
tions, they cannot expand those or de- 
velop new programs until there is an 
appropriation bill passed for that agen- 
cy. 

Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of our 
ranking member, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE], there is a 
provision on page 5 of this legislation 
providing that under the executive 
order signed by President Clinton, 
there is an agreement that Federal 
agencies shall be reduced in the next 3 
years by 4 percent. 
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In order to accomplish this, we have 
put a provision in here that they must 
start 1994 by having achieved a reduc- 
tion in these agencies of at least by 1 
percent. So we are trying to make 
every maximum effort to hold down 
spending, to make sure that we con- 
serve every dollar, that we save the 
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American taxpayers dollars. And we 
cannot wait for 1997 or 1998 to do that. 

Our Committee on Appropriations re- 
alizes this. We are making every effort 
to accomplish just that. 

Mr. Speaker, I completely support 
this effort to continue our Govern- 
ment. We just cannot put the country 
in chaos by not passing this continuing 
resolution. We hope that every Member 
can support it, but we understand some 
Members may find it necessary not to 
vote for this. But, if we do not pass this 
resolution today, there would be many 
agencies of the Federal Government 
that would be put into a very severe 
situation. 

That has happened in the past, but 
nothing would be gained by that. We 
must keep the Government running. 
We have more Government maybe than 
we need, but at least we cannot afford 
at this point not to have it function 
and to continue. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that we all sup- 
port this. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. CASTLE]. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

I would like to state full praise for 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and for all those who have 
worked on that process in the House of 
Representatives and, indeed, the lead- 
ership of the House of Representatives. 

This is a very difficult process of 
handling 13 different budgets that we 
go through, very unique for me, as a 
freshman, to be able to handle this. 

But I have to rise today to say that 
a continuing resolution today is an ad- 
mission of failure of the budget process 
of the United States of America, and 
we should not forget that. Across this 
country, States and local governments 
have passed various measures to help 
them in their budgeting processes, a 
line-item veto, balanced budget amend- 
ments, capital budgets separate from 
their ongoing budgets, and it has 
worked. Practically in every State and 
local government and probably in 
every household and in every business 
across the United States of America, 
budgets are adopted on time because 
everybody understands the repercus- 
sions if they are not adopted on time. 

Here in Congress, we have developed 
the most Byzantine process I have ever 
seen to get through the budget process, 
going through authorizations, appro- 
priations, going from the House to the 
Senate. And the Senate is where the 
problems are right now. And then back 
through conference into the House and 
the Senate again and, finally, over to 
the President who will then sign it. 

This continuing resolution, which 
gives us some extra days, basically, 
does not give the executive branch any 
time to consider the repercussions of 
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what may be in those various budget 
measures that will go through. 

So we have a tremendous problem in 
doing all this. It is very difficult, I 
think, for a lot of particularly new 
Members of this Congress to under- 
stand this process. It is even more dif- 
ficult, I believe, for the press to be able 
to explain it properly, and I do not be- 
lieve that the public, the people who 
really count in the United States of 
America, who are tired of tax in- 
creases, who are tired of a Congress 
which has overspent, to have any input 
whatsoever, and that is a tremendous 
problem in terms of what we are doing 
today. 

The time has come to end this proc- 
ess. The time has come to simplify it, 
to put in the constitutional limitations 
as Members of Congress to speak to 
this, to let it never happen again, to 
make sure that the Senate understands 
what this message is loud and clear. 

My final thought is that, and it is a 
warning, I have understood that in past 
years in the continuing resolution, a 
lot of different amendments have been 
attached to it, which have obtained 
things that might not otherwise be 
able to be done. I hope we do not see 
that this year, and I hope we never see 
that again. 

I congratulate the chairman. He has 
done a wonderful job of this. But I 
would point out that this is not the 
way to do business. Hopefully, Con- 
gress can change its way in the future. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
CASTLE] seemed to be defending the ac- 
tion of the executive branch and we are 
putting them in a bind. Actually, they 
put us in a bind. We did not get the 
President's budget until the middle of 
April. So one of the reasons this com- 
mittee has been a long time getting 
here is the fact we did not have all the 
information coming out of the execu- 
tive branch so we could not write legis- 
lation. 

I share the gentleman’s concerns 
that we need to change the budget sys- 
tem around here. In fact, I have got 
probably more radical changes I would 
recommend to change the budget sys- 
tem than maybe the gentleman would 
even recommend. 

Nevertheless, this is not to say that 
the executive branch is entirely free of 
blame. We can only do what we can 
with what we have to work with. 
Again, we did not get the budget until 
April. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
time to me. 

One of the big concerns that I have 
had since I came to Congress is every 
single year we continue to pass what is 
known as short-term CR’s to keep Gov- 
ernment running. That is a heck of a 
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way to run a railroad, let alone a gov- 
ernment. 

We have 13 appropriations bills, and I 
want to commend the chairman and 
the ranking Republican and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for doing their dead-level best to 
get those 13 appropriations bills passed 
and sent to the Senate, passed by the 
Senate and then sent on to the Presi- 
dent. 

But the fact of the matter is, here we 
are again with a 3-week short-term CR, 
and it is something this Government 
should not be doing. 

In addition to that, I would like to 
raise an issue. My colleague from 
Pennsylvania is going to ask a ques- 
tion here in a minute about the White 
House cutting 25 percent of their staff, 
as they said that they were going to do, 
I think by October. 

This resolution, I understand, takes 
steps toward cutting overall executive 
branch Government by 4 percent over 4 
years, 1 percent a year. But that is a 
far cry from the 25 percent cut that the 
President said he was going to insti- 
tute at the White House in the past. I 
have problems with a continuing CR. I 
would like to question the White House 
on whethr or not they are going to live 
up to their commitment to cut their 
staff by 25 percent, as they promised. 

If they do not do that, then we must 
question whether or not they are going 
to follow through on cutting the over- 
all staff in the Government and the bu- 
reaucracy. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

I would like to raise a couple of ques- 
tions, as I go through this particular 
bill. I look at section 101 on page 5, re- 
garding the l-percent reduction in per- 
sonnel. 

I see that we are implementing that 
particular authority in the bill. And 
then I also look over at section 112, and 
I find that there we say, ‘‘notwith- 
standing any other provision of this 
joint resolution, salaries and expenses 
account shall be maintained at the cur- 
rent rate of operations.” 

My first question is, which is it? Is 
section 101 the governing section with 
regard to salaries and expenses with a 
1-percent reduction, or is section 112 
the governing chapter of this particu- 
lar bill? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
vision in section 101 dealing with the 
rate for civilian personnel compensa- 
tion has been included because of an 
agreement worked out between the 
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chairman of our committee and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCDADE], the ranking member. That is 
the reason it is in there. It should be in 
there. 

As far as the section that the gen- 
tleman called attention to, 112, that 
deals only with the rate of operations 
for the Selective Service System. 

I say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WALKER], the 1 percent 
civilian personnel reduction rate is the 
controlling factor of this resolution. 

Mr. WALKER. So the Selective Serv- 
ice is not included in section 101? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, the 
Executive order that causes the 1 per- 
cent personnel reduction applies to the 
Selective Service System, therefore 
that agency’s rate for operation for ci- 
vilian personnel is reduced by 1 per- 
cent. 

Mr. WALKER. Then it seems to me it 
is a little confusing. On one hand we 
are saying that is there to reduce it 1 
percent. On the other hand, the gen- 
tleman is saying “Keep it as it is.” 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the Ex- 
ecutive order, as the gentleman knows, 
would pertain to the entire Govern- 
ment except for a few small independ- 
ent agencies and we have included a 1- 
percent rate reduction to account for 
this. 

Mr. WALKER. So section 112 is not 
operative here. Section 101 is the gov- 
erning section? 

Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Speaker, the Se- 
lective Service System rate for oper- 
ation for personnel compensation is 
only the amount needed consistent 
with the overall provision of the 1 per- 
cent reduction. 

Mr. WALKER. The other question I 
have is with regard to the White House. 
As the gentleman from Indiana pointed 
out, as I understand it, this resolution 
says that the lower of the figures of ei- 
ther the Senate resolution, the House 
resolution or last year’s spending will 
govern. 

Do any of those resolutions contain 
the 25 percent reduction that the Presi- 
dent has promised in the White House 
staff? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, that 
will be in the Treasury, Postal Service 
appropriation bill, which will be on the 
House floor tomorrow. That will be in 
that conference report. It will be in 
that conference report tomorrow. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman saying that in the con- 
ference report tomorrow, the figures in 
there are a 25-percent reduction in the 
White House staff? 
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Mr. NATCHER. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman, but I just want 
to clarify my point. So in other words, 
because it is in the conference report, 
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will that be the standard as of October 
1 under the continuing resolution? In 
other words, we will have cut the 
White House staff 25 percent by passing 
this continuing resolution? 

Mr. NATCHER. I would advise the 
gentleman as soon as the President 
signs the Treasury-Postal bill, that is 
it. It is in there. 

Mr. WALKER. What about the con- 
tinuing resolution, because the con- 
tinuing resolution is going to govern us 
for at least a few days there probably? 
Does that include the 25 percent as 
well? 

Mr. NATCHER. The continuing reso- 
lution provides that as each bill is 
signed that bill then drops out of the 
continuing resolution. It disengages. 

Mr. WALKER. So it is the gentle- 
man’s intention and the committee’s 
intention, as of October 1 the White 
House staff will be reduced 25 percent? 

Mr. NATCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. And as far as you 
know, the administration is going to 
comply with that and, in fact, on Octo- 
ber 1 will have a staff 25 percent less 
than it was when they took office? 

Mr. NATCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. That is very helpful. I appre- 
ciate the information. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PORTER], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
rise in opposition to this resolution but 
I do rise in opposition to the events 
which have led to it. 

Once again, this body is forced to 
pass a resolution to continue the func- 
tions of Government because the Con- 
gress and the President have failed to 
enact the 13 regular appropriations 
bills on time and within budget. 

I do not find fault with the chairman 
of our Committee on Appropriations on 
this matter. Indeed it has always been 
his intent to avoid this occurrence. 

And I am sure that the chairman is 
anguished by it. He has done every- 
thing he can to avoid having a CR. 

Rather, this body has been repeat- 
edly forced to wait to act. We had to 
wait for the President’s budget, 
which—in violation of the Budget Act 
timetable—was very very late. Then, 
once we received that budget, and 
learned that the numbers contained 
within it did not meet the constraints 
of the budget resolution—we had to 
wait again for the administration to 
tell us what to keep and what to dis- 
card. In many cases, we made those de- 
cisions for the administration, exercis- 
ing as we should our power of the 
purse. We also had to wait for the au- 
thorizing committees, who in turn in 
many circumstances had to wait for 
the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, considering these im- 
pediments, I think it is a credit to the 
committee that we are only 2 weeks be- 
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hind schedule. And I understand that a 
new administration may need some 
time to get its feet under it, and move 
forward in a timely manner. 

But, 2 weeks—only 2 weeks—is still 
not acceptable. And it is not encourag- 
ing that the new administration is get- 
ting started with a CR, the same device 
that was relied on all too often in the 
past two administrations. 

Continuing resolutions, Mr. Speaker, 
are not an appropriate way to govern. 
They are an admission of failure, a con- 
fession of irresponsibility. 

This continuing resolution is a clean 
CR, and that is a good thing. But we 
cannot control the other body, and ex- 
perience counsels that they will be 
tempted to muddy this document with 
pet projects and initiatives irrelevant 
to its central purpose. 

CR’s do not help Federal managers 
plan an annual budget. They are a 
major impediment to long range plan- 
ning, to responsible budgeting, to re- 
inventing Government. They promote 
waste because they force the bureauc- 
racy to think in extremely short-range 
terms. 

Mr. Speaker, a few years ago I col- 
lected 147 signatures on a letter to 
Ronald Reagan. The signers pledged to 
vote to uphold a veto of any continuing 
resolution. We also asked the President 
to pledge not to sign one if Congress 
sent it to him. This strategy worked: 
The President announced in his State 
of the Union address that he would not 
sign a CR. The result was that this 
body passed 13 bills on time and within 
budget. And indeed, the Congress 
passed all 13 bills on time, within budg- 
et, for the first time in almost 40 years. 

I urge President Clinton to take seri- 
ously the importance of abiding by 
budget timetables. I urge the President 
to do everything in his power to ensure 
that not one more CR clouds the record 
of his administration. And I encourage 
this body—Members on both sides of 
the aisle—to do all we can to make 
sure that there are simply no more 
CR’s. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I had requests for time but the 
requestee is not here. So I yield myself 
1 minute to summarize here some of 
the remarks made. 

First, last year at this time, as the 
chairman stated, we only had one ap- 
propriation bill that had been sent to 
the White House. That was the agri- 
culture bill. 

This year, through no fault of ours, 
the scenario is the same. Only the leg- 
islative branch bill has been sent down- 
town. By not enacting this continuing 
resolution, we are sending a signal that 
we will fund ourselves, but not keep 
other Federal workers going. 

I also want to emphasize that this 
year the action of this continuing reso- 
lution would be $9 billion in budget au- 
thority under the 1994 total 602(b) allo- 
cation. For those who are not familiar 
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with what a 602(b) is, that is the projec- 
tion from the Budget Committee of 
how much we should be spending in 
these various categories. And on out- 
lays where we are actually spending 
the money, we would be $8 billion 
below the 1994 total 602(b) allocation. 

So this continuing resolution is mak- 
ing an effort to cut Federal spending. 
Maybe not as much as some of us 
would like to see. Ideally, if I were 
writing the bill, I would make much 
larger cuts than this. But we are a 
body where we have to cooperate, we 
have to compromise with not only our- 
selves in this body, but with the other 
body, the Senate across the Capitol. 

So this is a good continuing resolu- 
tion, as good as you can have. It is as 
clean as it possibly can be. 

I urge that all Members to support 
this legislation. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, | find it unfortu- 
nate that 2 days before the beginning of the 
new fiscal year, we are faced with a continu- 
ing resolution because only 1 of the 13 regular 
appropriations bills has been signed into law. 

e failure to complete the 13 regular ap- 
propriations bills by October 1, is one of the 
reasons that | recommended a 2-year budget 
cycle when | testified before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress earlier 
this year. 

The only time in recent history that all regu- 
lar appropriations bills were completed by Oc- 
tober 1, was in 1988—the second year of the 
2-year budget agreement of 1987. 

The positive aspect of the continuing resolu- 
tion before us today is that the basic bill pro- 
vides spending at the lower level of the 
House-passed, Senate-passed, or last year’s 
level, for each program through October 21. 

It also goes further in an attempt to initiate 
some of the personnel savings envisioned in 
Vice President Gore's National Performance 
Review by reducing personnel levels percent 
below 1993 levels. 

Last spring, President Clinton called for a 4- 
percent reduction in Federal personnel by fis- 
cal year 1995. Subsequently, the Vice Presi- 
dent's National Performance Review, issued 
September 7, recommended a larger, 12-per- 
cent reduction in Federal personnel by fiscal 
year 1999. 

| strongly support at least a 1-percent reduc- 
tion from 1993 levels provided in this continu- 
ing resolution which is the exact downpayment 
on the personnel reductions that was rec- 
ommended by the President. 

This action signals that we are willing to 
work with the President to implement Govern- 
ment savings and reforms. | pledge to con- 
tinue to work toward implementing the total 5- 
year savings of $108 billion recommended in 
the Vice President's National Performance Re- 
view. 

| will support the continuing resolution today 
because it is a clean bill that initiates some 
National Performance Review personnel sav- 
ings. 

p addition, to totally disrupt the Federal 
Government would place undue hardship on 
many individuals that rely on services from the 
Federal Government. 

But, | would hope that there is serious con- 
sideration given to congressional reform pro- 
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posals that improve the efficiency of Congress 
so that work can be completed in a timely 
fashion in the future. 

| urge my colleagues to join me in voting for 
this clean, continuing resolution today. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, here we go 
again. 

Congress is required to pass 13 appropria- 
tions bills before the start of the new fiscal 
year. Since 1974, we have only succeeded in 
meeting that deadline twice—1977 and 1989. 
Once again, we will fail to meet this important 
deadline and have to pass another continuing 
resolution. 

What many people do not realize, however, 
is that funds for Congress’ own operations 
were approved in June and July by the House 
and Senate. In other words, while the budget 
for Congress is settled and approved—the rest 
of the Federal programs that people depend 
on are in financial limbo. 

| believe that the funding requirements of 
Congress should only be considered after the 
needs of all other Americans are met to the 
best of our ability. | have introduced legisla- 
tion, H.R. 1922, which would force Members 
of Congress to earn their own paychecks. Like 
every other wage earner and the salaried em- 
ployee, | propose that Congress only be paid 
when it has completed its most basic work— 
to approve the general budget for the Federal 
Government, to discharge fully its responsibil- 
ity over the Nation's pursestrings. 

To accomplish this end, | would withhold our 
own paychecks and the money to run our of- 
fices until action is completed—on time—on all 
other general appropriations bills for the next 
fiscal year. Thus, instead of securing its own 
funding well in advance, Congress would be 
dead last in line for Federal spending. 

My bill would effectively outlaw continuing 
resolutions, the huge spending bills that have 
been subject to widespread abuse. The pro- 
posal would also help to prevent the possibility 
of Government grinding to a halt, Social Secu- 
rity checks being threatened, and other pro- 
grams held in limbo until appropriation bills are 
finally approved in the dead of night. 

This proposal would not cure all institutional 
flaws or tackle broader ethical concerns, but | 
believe it would be a step in the right direction. 
| believe it would represent a change in think- 
ing and attitude. | think people would prefer to 
see Congress step to the back of the line for 
a change. 

If Congress was faced with the prospect of 
being shut down, then perhaps it would more 
seriously weigh the results of its inaction. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RICHARDSON). Pursuant to the order of 
the House of Monday, September 27, 
1993, the previous question is ordered 
on the joint resolution. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the joint resolution. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 274, nays 
156, not voting 3, as follows: 


[Roll No, 464] 
YEAS—274 

Abercrombie Filner Lowey 
Ackerman Fingerhut Maloney 
Andrews (ME) Fish Mann 
Andrews (NJ) Flake Manton 
Andrews (TX) Foglietta Margolies- 
Applegate Ford (MI) Mezvinsky 
Bacchus (FL) Ford (TN) Markey 
Baesler Frank (MA) Martinez 
Barca Frost Matsui 
Barcia Furse Mazzoli 
Barlow Gallo McCloskey 
Barrett (WI) Gejdenson McCurdy 
Bateman Gephardt McDermott 
Becerra Geren McHale 
Betlenson Gibbons McKinney 
Bentley Glickman McNulty 
Berman Gonzalez Meehan 
Bevill Goodling Meek 
Bilbray Gordon Menendez 
Bishop Green Mfume 
Blackwell Gutierrez Michel 
Billey Hall (OH) Miller (CA) 
Bonior Hall (TX) Mineta 
Borski Hamburg Mink 
Boucher Hamilton Moakley 
Brewster Harman Mollohan 
Brooks Hastings Montgomery 
Browder Hayes Moran 
Brown (CA) Hefner Morella 
Brown (FL) Hilliard Murphy 
Brown (OH) Hinchey Murtha 
Bryant Hoagland Myers 
Byrne Hobson Nadler 
Cantwell Hochbrueckner Natcher 
Cardin Holden Neal (MA) 
Carr Horn Neal (NC) 
Chapman Houghton Oberstar 
Clay Hoyer Obey 
Clayton Hughes Olver 
Clement Hutto Ortiz 
Clinger Hyde Orton 
Clyburn Inslee Owens 
Coleman Jefferson Pallone 
Collins (IL) Johnson (CT) Parker 
Collins (MI) Johnson (GA) Pastor 
Cooper Johnson (SD) Payne (NJ) 
Coppersmith Johnson, E. B. Payne (VA) 
Coyne Johnston Pelosi 
Cramer Kanjorski Peterson (FL) 
Danner Kaptur Pickle 
Darden Kennedy Pomeroy 
de la Garza Kennelly Price (NC) 
Deal Kildee Rahall 
DeFazio Kleczka Rangel 
DeLauro Klein Reed 
Dellums Klink Regula 
Derrick Kolbe Reynolds 
Deutsch Kopetsk! Richardson 
Dicks Kreidler Roemer 
Dingell LaFalce Rogers 
Dixon Lambert Rose 
Dooley Lancaster Rostenkowski 
Durbin Lantos Rowland 
Edwards (CA) LaRocco Roybal-Allard 
Edwards (TX) Laughlin Rush 
Engel Lehman Sabo 
English (AZ) Levin Sanders 
English (OK) Lewis (GA) Sangmeister 
Eshoo Lightfoot Sarpalius 
Evans Lipinski Sawyer 
Farr Livingston Schenk 
Fazio Lloyd Schiff 
Fields (LA) Long Schumer 
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Scott 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Shepherd 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 


Allard 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barrett (NE) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Castle 
Coble 
Collins (GA) 
Combest 
Condit 
Costello 
Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 
Cunningham 
DeLay 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Doolittle 


Fields (TX) 
Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Gallegly 
Gekas 
Gilchrest 


Conyers 


Tejeda 


Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 


NAYS—156 


Hutchinson 
Inglis 
Inhofe 
Istook 
Jacobs 


Levy 

Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Linder 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
McCandless 
McCollum 


Miller (FL) 
Minge 
Molinari 
Moorhead 


NOT VOTING—3 


McDade 
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Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Washington 


Ros-Lehtinen 
Roth 
Roukema 
Royce 
Santorum 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 

Shays 
Shuster 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
‘Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 
Young (AK) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Smith (MI) 


Ms. LAMBERT changed her vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 


So the joint resolution was passed. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2520, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 2520) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. REGULA 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to instruct. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. REGULA moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill H.R. 2520, be instructed to insist on 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 123. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask whether the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, is opposed to the 
motion to instruct conferees? 

Mr. YATES. I am not opposed, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the motion to instruct, and 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXVIII, 
I request that one-third of the debate 
time be allotted to me on the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
REGULA] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KOLBE] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. REGULA]. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. STEARNS] 
for the purpose of engaging in a col- 
loquy. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 
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First, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman on his motion and his efforts on 
the issue of grazing fees. This is sen- 
sitive and complicated issue, and the 
gentleman and the chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] are to 
be commended. 

The House passed on July 15, by a 
vote of 240 to 184, an $8.7 million cut in 
the National Endowment of Arts. The 
House made a small but significant 
step toward controlling spending by 
this vote. 

This vote was about fiscally respon- 
sibility. At a time when government’s 
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spending is out of control this was a 
welcome victory in the House. 

It is my hope that the House con- 
ferees would insist on the House posi- 
tion in this matter. In past con- 
ferences, the House position has not 
been protected. 

I realize that because of the rules of 
the House I am prevented from amend- 
ing this motion to instruct conferees, 
but I seek the gentleman's assurances 
that the conferees will be empathic to 
the declared position of the House. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, as he knows, I 
voted with him on the amendment to 
reduce the spending, and I want to as- 
sure him that I, on this side, will do all 
I can to preserve the will of the House 
in this matter, particularly in view of 
the large vote in support of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA] 
for his remarks. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, the con- 
flict over the fate and future of grazing 
on the public lands continues to rage 
on. Some in the other body have lik- 
ened the battle to the Civil War that 
tore our Nation apart in 1861. I would 
note, that far more significant war 
lasted only 4 years. This conflict has 
endured for almost two decades. 

As a veteran of the grazing battles, I 
have come to three conclusions. For 
the opponents, there is no right time to 
increase grazing fees. There is no right 
method by which to increase grazing 
fees. And, there is no level of fee in- 
crease which is fair and reasonable. 

I followed with great interest the re- 
cent debate in the other body on this 
issue and was pleased, if not somewhat 
surprised, to hear my Senate col- 
leagues say they “want finality to the 
controversy.” They said they “don’t 
want to be dealing with this again next 
year.” They even claimed to support 
reform. I couldn’t agree more, unfortu- 
nately, their actions belie their words. 

The 1-year moratorium adopted by 
the other body is merely a further de- 
laying tactic. It will take the issue of 
grazing fees and range management off 
the table for 1 more year. For those of 
us who support the concept of charging 
fair market value for the use of public 
lands and who want to see a range pro- 
gram that is fair for the ranchers, the 
taxpayers and the environment, there 
is no time like the present. 

I have read with interest, and some 
chagrin, the misinformation that has 
been spread about my motion to in- 
struct. It has been said that my motion 
would “have the effect of raising graz- 
ing fees on public lands 130 percent.” 
That is patently false—the motion to 
instruct takes no position on the level 
of fee increase or the reforms embodied 
in the Secretary’s proposal. The con- 
ferees could consider a range of options 
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and do not necessarily have to endorse 
the Secretary’s proposal. I personally 
endorse every part of it. 

This issue has been debated on and 
off since 1976. This body has on four 
separate occasions in the past 3 years 
voted overwhelmingly for grazing fee 
increases in excess of the Secretary’s 
proposal. This is the easiest of the 
votes because it is not a vote on a spe- 
cific fee increase, not a vote on specific 
reform proposals, but simply a vote for 
change. A vote against the status quo. 

If you take those who argued during 
the recent debate at their word, that 
is, ‘‘it is up to Congress to find the bal- 
ance among these proposed changes,” 
(Gorton) and that they are ‘‘not seek- 
ing to stonewall change but simply to 
be part of that process,” (Bryan) then 
you should support my motion. My mo- 
tion gives opponents of the administra- 
tion’s proposal a seat at the table. It 
effectively reopens the negotiations. 
The moratorium forecloses any near 
term resolution of this longstanding 
conflict. 

Four times since 1990 the House has 
voted overwhelmingly to increase graz- 
ing fees and four times the response 
from the other body has been the same. 
Not the right vehicle, not the right 
time, not the right fee increase. The re- 
sult of inaction: The fee, under the cur- 
rent flawed formula, continues to de- 
cline. In fact, the fee today is 24 per- 
cent lower than it was in 1980. 

By virtually any measure the Federal 
fee is the lowest around. For example, 
fees collected by State land boards in 
1991 ranged from $1.92 to $7.92 or an av- 
erage of $3.90. Private lease rates in 
these same western States range from 
$17.96 to $8, or an average of $12.25. 
Simply put, the Federal Government is 
charging and receiving bargain base- 
ment rates. 

Moreover, when you look at the cost 
of administering this program from a 
purely fiscal point of view, the Govern- 
ment would be better off eliminating 
the grazing program completely. Total 
costs in 1990 of administering the graz- 
ing program for both BLM and the For- 
est Service were $73.8 million. In fair- 
ness I would point out that some of 
this cost results from multiple use 
needs including wildlife enhancement. 
Total receipts were $27 million of 
which $5.5 million was returned to the 
western States and counties for a net 
loss to the Federal Treasury of $52 mil- 
lion. To remedy this deficit is why this 
motion is endorsed by the taxpayers 
union. The failure of the other body to 
address the numerous reform initia- 
tives approved by this body is why the 
administration chose to act through a 
perfectly legal, perfectly deliberative 
and open rulemaking procedure which 
will not result in a fee increase before 
the end of fiscal year 1994 at the very 
earliest. For those who object to the 
Secretary’s initiative I challenge them 
to offer a proposal. They have not. 
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They have offered more of the same old 
bromides which when translated means 
do nothing. 

Opponents of reform argue that there 
has not been adequate public input on 
this proposal. It is simply being put in 
place by executive fiat. I would point 
out, however, that there is precedent 
for addressing this issue administra- 
tively. President Reagan, in 1986, with 
no benefit of public hearings and no 
public comment period, literally with 
one stroke of the pen, extended indefi- 
nitely the current formula. 

The process Secretary Babbitt has 
laid out is a much more open and pub- 
lic rulemaking procedure which has, 
and will continue to, involve extensive 
input from all interested parties. Five 
public hearings were held in the West 
before announcing a grazing reform 
package. An estimated 2,000 people at- 
tended those hearings and over 10,000 
comments have already been received 
and are still coming in. Additional pub- 
lic hearings are also planned. 

The only proposal on the table that 
would exclude the public and derail the 
opportunity for public input is the 
moratorium. The language in the Sen- 
ate amendment specifically prohibits 
the use of any funds to continue any 
action involving the proposed rule- 
making. 

My colleagues also argue that the un- 
certainty surrounding this issue is in 
and of itself damaging to the lifestyle 
of western ranchers. I can understand 
that argument and stand ready to help 
end that uncertainty. Throughout the 
debate in the other body the pro- 
ponents of the moratorium recognized 
that fees would ultimately go up. 

Supporting the position embodied in 
the Senate amendment only further ex- 
acerbates the problem in the western 
communities caused by uncertainty. 
We can act today to end the uncer- 
tainty. A vote for my motion is a vote 
to end gridlock; a vote to provide sta- 
bility and certainty to the western 
ranchers; a vote to end the conflict 
over the rangelands. 

One other misconception that has 
surrounded this debate is the notion 
that this is a partisan issue. I find that 
argument particularly troublesome. 

This is not a partisan issue. If it can 
be categorized it is a regional issue, 
but even that ignores the fact that 
these lands are publicly owned. They 
do not belong, as many in the West 
would have you believe, to the western 
ranchers. We have a duty to the own- 
ers, the American taxpayers, to see 
that these lands are managed properly 
and that the taxpayer receives a fair 
return for the use of these lands. That 
has not happened to date. Reform is 
critical if we are to right that injus- 
tice. 

Sound fiscal policy as well as good 
stewardship demand that we begin 
phasing in a fairer, more market-based 
grazing fee, both for its economic bene- 
fits and its environmental ones. 
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Finally, this issue is not just about 
grazing fees. It is about whether or not 
we are going to address the broader 
issue of public lands reform, including 
reform of the antiquated 1872 mining 
law and reform of our timber policies. 

Grazing fees is the easier of these 
public lands issues. If we put this issue 
effectively off the table for 1 more 
year, it will sound the death knell for 
this Congress, for any public lands re- 
forms, whether it be grazing, mining, 
or timber harvesting. 

Reform must start somewhere. It is 
time to put the taxpayers’ interests 
ahead of the narrow special interests of 
the 2 percent of America’s livestock 
producers who use the public range- 
lands for grazing. 

There is ample room for compromise. 
The fee proposed by the administration 
can go down. It can be phased in over a 
longer period of time. The reform pro- 
posals can be revised or even elimi- 
nated. But none of these things are 
possible if the moratorium prevails. 

Congress is by its nature a delibera- 
tive body, but we have many years to 
deliberate on this issue. The time for 
change is now. The time for action is 
now. It is high time to end the nearly 
two decades of gridlock on grazing fees. 
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Mr. Speaker, supporting this motion 
simply says that the conference com- 
mittee on the Interior appropriations 
bill shall look at the grazing fee issue. 
The conferees can take any position 
they choose. They can deal with it 
however they might in the cost of graz- 
ing or any reforms. It does not lock the 
conference committee into anything. 
But if this fails, nothing can happen. 

So I think it is vitally important 
that we address this issue as a matter 
of equity to the taxpayers of America 
that own this land, and, as a matter of 
equity to the ranchers who graze on 
these lands, so we can get a degree of 
certainty in what the future is in the 
grazing program of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
endorse the views of my good friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA], 
and associate myself with his remarks. 
On this issue, the gentleman is right. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER], the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
REGULA] has properly framed the issue. 
The issue is, once again do we continue 
subsidizing the privileged class of peo- 
ple in this country who seek not only 
to have grazing fees at levels that they 
desire, but who now seek to postpone 
and prevent any review of those fees by 
this administration. They did not seek 
to postpone a review of those fees by a 
previous administration when they 
locked them into the current low rate. 
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This country has just gone through 
an agonizing process of budget rec- 
onciliation during which these fees 
were taken off the table by the Senate. 
We are about to enter into another 
budget reconciliation again next 
month, and the Senate’s proposal is to 
take these fees off the table again. 

What the Secretary of the Interior 
has done is set out a proposal over a 3- 
year period to raise these fees to $4.28 
per cow—over a 3-year period, to gradu- 
ally get to that price. 

Mind you, the State of Montana is al- 
ready at $4.24; Nebraska is at $7.53; 
North Dakota is at $8.50; Wyoming just 
voted to double their fees to $5; Colo- 
rado is $4.70 today. And where is the 
Federal Government? $1.86. $1.86 is 
what the Senate is trying to preserve. 

Here is what is going on in private 
lands all across the country: $12 in 
South Dakota; $14 in Nebraska; $10 in 
Kansas; $9.49 in Idaho. 

Everybody else is dealing with this in 
a businesslike fashion, except the Con- 
gress of the United States, especially 
the Senate, which time and again has 
rejected any effort to negotiate this, to 
consider legislation. 
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This body has voted overwhelmingly 
to raise these fees almost double the 
amount that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is now proposing on an immediate 
basis, and the Secretary will string 
that out over 3 years. 

The question is, Should we allow that 
process to go forward? The proposals 
have been made. They are out for pub- 
lic comment, something that was never 
provided when they locked in the fees. 
There was no public comment, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA] 
pointed out. 

We must vote for this motion to in- 
struct by the gentleman from Ohio so 
that the conference committee can 
deal with this issue and we can get it 
over and done with. 

If Members listen to the Senate, a 
handful of Senators want to suggest to 
Members that it is never the right 
time, it is never the right amount, it is 
never the right issue. 

We now have the ability to do this in 
the public light, in the public interest, 
in the interest of the taxpayers. 

My colleagues, I urge support for the 
motion to instruct the conferees and to 
join the National Taxpayers Union, the 
League of Conservation Voters and al- 
most every environmental group in 
this country. The minimum we can do 
for our constituents, who are paying 
the way, paying the subsidies for this 
program, is to allow this administra- 
tion to bring it to some kind of com- 
mon decency in terms of return for the 
taxpayers and the protection of the 
land. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Regula motion to instruct 
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conferees. Members who are concerned 
about jobs, fairness and protecting the 
environment and U.S. taxpayers ought 
to reject this motion, too. 

This motion will kill jobs. Lots of 
them. Raising grazing fees 130 percent, 
as this motion would do, will destroy 
jobs that support tens of thousands of 
rural ranching families. Board up the 
windows; close down the schools; put- 
up the “for sale” signs because the 
“out of touch” Washington beltway 
bandits who know not the slightest 
thing about public land grazing have 
issued their edict: No ranchers allowed 
on public lands. That is the message 
this motion sends and that is the atti- 
tude that has caused so much hostility 
toward government. 

What business could withstand an in- 
crease over two times its current oper- 
ating costs? Certainly not the families 
that make a modest living—an average 
of $28,000 annually—by providing low- 
cost beef to a hungry America and a 
growing export market. 

Not only will this motion devastate 
the families who depend on ranching 
for their livelihood, but entire rural 
communities, consumers of beef and 
the environment will all be worse-off 
without the contributions of public 
ranchers. 

In Arizona, there is a $302 million an- 
nual positive impact from ranching. 
This includes $30 million in taxes and 
$18.5 million in range improvements 
and results in the production of enough 
beef to feed 4.6 million Americans an- 
nually. 

Those who are against family ranch- 
ers make two arguments, both of which 
contain holes large enough to drive 100 
head of cattle through. 

The first argument is that grazing 
fees on Federal lands amount to a sub- 
sidy. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. These proponents of misinforma- 
tion compare private lease rates with 
public leases as if they are one and the 
same. Any serious evaluation of the 
two reveals significant differences. 

Federal rangeland is not lush mead- 
ows, but mostly sparse desert or moun- 
tainous terrain. Federal permittees 
bear additional costs of transportation, 
herding, and predator and death losses. 
These permittees must pay for and 
maintain water systems on public 
lands that benefit grazing livestock as 
well as wildlife. The Federal permittee 
has the right to the grass only, yet 
must pay for all maintenance and im- 
provements. Ranchers invest an aver- 
age of $11,000 annually in money and 
labor to improve Federal rangeland. 
When these costs are included, the dif- 
ferences between Federal and private 
lease rates—not  surprisingly—dis- 
appear. In many cases, final costs to 
Federal permittees actually surpass 
private lease rates. 

When one considers the inferior qual- 
ity of range forage, fewer services, 
shared access with other users, it is no 
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surprise that 20 percent of grazing al- 
lotments go unused on Forest Service 
lands. If this is such a great deal for 
ranchers, why isn’t the percentage of 
leased allotments much higher? 

The current grazing fee is not a sub- 
sidy—it actually saves money for U.S. 
taxpayers. The costs of managing Fed- 
eral rangelands would have to be in- 
curred no matter what the level of 
grazing. Moreover, the public and wild- 
life would not enjoy the benefits—like 
building and maintaining fences and 
roads—that are now provided by ranch- 
ers. Former BLM Director, Cy 
Jamison, predicts that removing 
ranchers from Federal lands would re- 
sult in an increase of up to 50 percent 
in the cost of managing public lands. 

The value of rancher improvements 
is not small change. According to the 
BLM, in just one grazing district in 
Wyoming, BLM would be required to 
build 13,222 miles of fencing at a cost of 
almost $98 million if ranchers were re- 
moved from those lands! Estimates of 
the total cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of fencing alone go into the sev- 
eral billion dollar range. 

Mr. Speaker, very bluntly: Public 
lands ranchers do not receive a sub- 
sidy. 

But what of the second argument of 
the opponents of family ranching: that 
the environment will be better off 
without—or with less—Federal graz- 
ing? Like the subsidy argument, closer 
scrutiny shows this argument to be un- 
founded. In fact, without public ranch- 
ing, the environment would suffer. 

Properly managed livestock grazing 
is good for rangelands. It reduces the 
risk of forest fires; it improves the con- 
dition of the land; and it promotes the 
growth of young trees. The thousands 
of watering facilities built by ranchers 
this century have improved the lands 
and wildlife populations. Since 1960, for 
instance, elk populations on Federal 
lands have increased 782 percent and 
moose populations have ballooned 476 
percent. The result, according to BLM, 
is that Federal rangelands are in better 
forage condition than at any time this 
century. 

One does not need to be a range ex- 
pert to understand why the lands are 
doing so well. All one needs is a basic 
understanding of market economics. 
Ranchers are good stewards of public 
land because it is their best financial 
interest to do so—and because they 
know environmental protection reaps 
economic benefits. They carve out a 
living based on the condition of the 
rangeland. Unlike the Members in this 
chamber, theirs is more than an aca- 
demic pursuit; their livelihoods depend 
on good healthy rangeland. 

Proponents of this motion claim that 
voting for it is a vote to end gridlock. 
Don’t be fooled. A vote for this motion 
is a vote to abdicate our congressional 
responsibility to set national policy on 
the administration of Federal lands. A 
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vote against this motion is also a vote 
for a fair, thorough, and open public 
process—something that has not oc- 
curred to date. 

After all the bogus arguments are 
stripped away, the simple truth is re- 
vealed: the fight to increase grazing 
fees is about removing ranchers from 
Federal rangeland for purely political 
reasons. 

Stop this charade. The current graz- 
ing fee formula is fair. It works, and 
it’s in the public interest. Vote for 
jobs, vote for the environment, vote for 
hard-working American ranchers—vote 
against the motion to instruct. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
that the 24,000 cattlemen who feed 
their livestock on 270 million acres of 
public land pay a fairer rate for graz- 
ing. Not a year from now, not some- 
time in the future, now. 

These ranchers represent only 2 per- 
cent of the cattlemen in the United 
States and produce less than 2 percent 
of the country’s beef. Yet, they pay 
only $1.86 per animal per month to 
graze on public lands, while the rest of 
the ranching industry pays an average 
of $10 per animal per month to graze on 
comparable private lands. 

The loss to the taxpayers is in the 
millions. Mr. Speaker, these ranchers 
do not need a government subsidy. In 
fact at least four of them have made it 
to the Forbes magazine list of 96 bil- 
lionaires in the United States. 

In a time of fiscal problems, subsidies 
to special groups, subsidies to those 
who do not have a real need simply 
cannot be afforded. 

We should be embarrassed that we 
cannot have the courage to cut out 
these indefensible subsidies. Repub- 
licans believe, Mr. Speaker, in market 
mechanisms. We believe in market 
pricing. It is interesting that we are for 
the market unless it gores our ox, and 
then somehow our philosophy goes out 
the window. 

Mr. Speaker, if we cannot cut this 
one reasonably and over a period of 
time, where can we cut? 

It is argued that this is apples and 
oranges, but the Domenici amendment 
prevents us even looking at those ap- 
ples and oranges for yet another year. 
Enough is enough. 

Support the Regula motion to in- 
struct. It is right for taxpayers. It is 
right for America. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Natural Resources, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the Regula motion to 
instruct. Hopefully, the House will not 
be cowed, like the Senate was, in terms 
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of voting for the special interests on 
this policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the existing policy with 
regard to the grazing on our public 
lands and those permitted to graze cat- 
tle makes a mockery of sound policy. 
That is why this proposal that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA] is of- 
fering and the effort to work in good 
faith with the Secretary of the Interior 
on this has received support of the Tax- 
payers Union, has received the support 
of Citizens Against Government Waste 
and has received, of course, the very 
strong support of virtually every con- 
servation and environmental group in 
this country. 

Those who are opposed to it are those 
that benefit from it. Who are they? 
They are big companies. They are spe- 
cial interests. It is not just the little 
individual—the small rancher. In fact, 
Secretary Babbitt, by going out West 
and trying to develop a process in 
terms of input and hearing has, in fact, 
done yeoman’s work in terms of trying 
to place this issue in an open public 
forum. 

This policy was yielded upon and re- 
moved from the reconciliation bill and 
the administration stated they ‘were 
going to deal with it in the normal 
course—the regular administrative 
process or through changes in law.” 

Now we have the Senate attempting 
to slam dunk through the appropria- 
tions process a failed policy and con- 
tinue the denial that they have made 
with regard to what the solution 
should be, what the policy should be 
with regards to the cost of grazing and 
using public lands. 

It is not just that this freezes the 
process for 1 year. The fact is, the ef- 
fect of this is there will be no change in 
grazing policy in 1993, no change in 
1994, and probably no change in even 
1995. 

Even under the best of cir- 
cumstances, going through the envi- 
ronmental impact statements and the 
other procedures, the earliest that this 
policy, if this were permitted to pro- 
ceed in an administrative vein would 
be in July 1994. 
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That is when the policy could be put 
into effect. If you freeze this through a 
moratorium and say that the Secretary 
of the Interior and the administration 
cannot even study the problem until 
next October, and this particular pro- 
posal, what is going to happen? We are 
not going to have then another 10 
months, another year. It is going to be 
1995, if ever, to see a policy change. 

Of course, I think something could 
shake up the other body over there, the 
Senate, and something miraculous 
could descend on them and they all of 
a sudden could come out for good pub- 
lic policy in terms of managing the 
range. But we have problems on the 
range today, and that has not happened 
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in the past decade regarding public 
grazing issues. 

In fact, the House has repeatedly 
sent bills over there trying to engage 
the Senate in dealing with this issue in 
a legislative manner. They have re- 
jected that. They have been in a state 
of denial. The last administration sym- 
pathized with the special interests, in 
terms of management of public land 
and specifically regarding grazing per- 
mit charges. They gave in to political 
concerns and the taxpayer and the 
range ecosystem have paid the price. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
vote for the Regula motion and vote 
for sound public policy on the range 
today and tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, our conferees on the Interior 
appropriation bill definitely should reject the ill- 
conceived Senate attempt to kill public land 
range reform. 

The Senate amendment is simply yet an- 
other attempt to block effective steps toward 
reform of grazing and rangeland management, 
just as the Senate has blocked such steps for 
the past decade. 

Home on the western range, reform is long 
overdue. The taxpayers are being short- 
changed because the current system keeps 
grazing fees far below fair market value—not 
only below the price of private forage, but 
below what most Western States themselves 
charge for grazing on their State lands, lands 
which are intermingled with the national range- 
lands and are similar to the national lands in 
character and value. These State lands are 
often the mirror image of national range lands 
that are being leased on the cheap. 

The House has repeatedly voted to scrap 
this obsolete system and to establish grazing 
fees that would more closely reflect market 
value. The new administration’s proposals 
would finally move in that same direction, but 
the Senate amendment would actually block 
the administration from even developing those 
proposals. 

Range reform involves more than grazing 
fees. In fact, while grazing fee increases are 
certainly justified and needed, they are less 
significant than other proposed changes in 
range management. 

These changes—including greater public in- 
volvement, greater protection for the range- 
land riparian areas that are so valuable for 
wildlife and the environment, less pressure on 
arid public rangeland, and using grazing-fee 
receipts for better land management—have 
also been supported by the House, and are 
addressed in the administration’s preliminary 
reform proposals. 

The Senate amendment would block all ad- 
ministrative steps toward these much needed 
reforms. It would prohibit the administration 
from “taking any action involved” in connec- 
tion with developing its grazing reform initia- 
tive. While the dollars are important, the ra- 
tional land management of these hundreds of 
millions of acres of public land is imperative. 

The Senate proposal not only means that 
present policies could not be changed, it 
means that no proposals for change could be 
developed—and, in fact, that nobody in the 
administration could even review and consider 
the comments of the livestock industry or any 
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other public comments related to development 
of a final proposal for rangeland reform. This 
type of narrow special interest control of 
America’s public lands is repugnant and a slap 
in the face to the Secretary of the Interior's 
good faith effort to provide deliberate consider- 
ation of revisions to the grazing policies. 

The House should surely reject this amend- 
ment. We should expect and encourage Sec- 
retaries Babbitt and Espy to consider public 
comments that are submitted over the next 
month, to develop a draft environmental im- 
pact statement—one that itself will be subject 
to further public comments—and to complete 
development of a complete reform proposal. 
Let us not hogtie the new Secretary of the In- 
terior, who is trying to end gridlock and 
change public land policies through an open, 
fair process. 

Congress can participate in this process and 
also can address grazing reform through legis- 
lation if there is a sincere desire to do so. 

Several House grazing reform bills are 
pending, including one | introduced along with 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. DARDEN] on 
which hearings already have been held. Also 
pending is a bill for a 4-year reauthorization of 
the Bureau of Land Management. It also 
would be an appropriate measure for address- 
ing grazing fees and rangeland reform. 

Comparable bills are pending in the Senate, 
including the 2-year BLM reauthorization bill 
just passed by the House. 

So, despite what some have said, the Sen- 
ate amendment is not needed to preserve 
Congress’ options. The Senate, in fact, has re- 
peatedly rejected positive initiatives to engage 
in constructive grazing policy reform. Rather it 
has been satisfied to permit special interest to 
bully past administrations into maintaining 
faulty grazing fees. 

In my opinion, it would be better for Con- 
gress to enact rangeland reform, rather than 
for needed changes to be made solely by the 
administration. And the House has been—and, 
| think, still is—ready to act on grazing reform. 

The problem has been in the Senate. The 
problem clearly still is in the Senate as dem- 
onstrated by the amendment that is the sub- 
ject of this motion to instruct House conferees. 

Some supporters of the Senate amendment 
claimed that the amendment was not intended 
to stall rangeland reform. They said that they 
intended to seek the passage of legislation. | 
hope that is true. | hope that this time, finally, 
they will succeed in having the Senate pass a 
range reform bill. | am sure the House is 
ready to act. But if we fail to instruct conferees 
and serve notice about our opposition to this 
Senate attempt to kill range reform, both the 
House and the positive new administration 
policies of reform could be slam dunked 
through the appropriation process and avoid 
for a full year any administrative reform. In 
fact, it takes 10 months to fully, properly im- 
plement the change in grazing fees. If all goes 
well, the Senate freeze would mean that the 
administration could not take action for 2 
years: No action in 1993, no action in 1994, 
and no action until maybe 1995. A big 
“maybe”. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration should be 
allowed to go forward with development of its 
own reform proposals. We should not prevent 
that—in fact, we should be encouraging Sec- 
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retary Babbitt and the rest of the administra- 
tion to continue with their efforts. 

The Senate amendment would bring to an 
absolute stop this administration initiative. It is 
certainly unwise and premature. The House 
should instruct our conferees to soundly reject 
it. 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Under the rule, Mem- 
bers should not characterize the Senate 
on this matter. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HERGER]. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Regula-Synar motion 
to instruct. The increase in grazing 
fees that the Clinton administration 
would like to enact without congres- 
sional approval will destroy the entire 
Western livestock industry and the 
rural communities it supports. 

The livestock industry is the key to 
rural development throughout much of 
the West. Every dollar a rancher 
spends yields another $5 in economic 
activity. The vast majority of ranch 
families are small businesses which 
earn less than $28,000 a year. The huge 
increase in the Federal grazing fee will 
force thousands of family ranchers out 
of business. The last thing Congress 
needs to do is support a policy which 
will damage small businesses. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to vote against this motion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. SKAGGS]. 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
support the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA] to in- 
struct the House’s conferees on H.R. 
2520, Interior appropriations for fiscal 
year 1994, to have them reject the Sen- 
ate’s amendment blocking Secretary 
Babbitt’s efforts to reform grazing and 
rangeland management practices. 

There are sound environmental and 
fiscal reasons to support these reforms. 
Large expanses of public lands in the 
West are used for grazing, and large 
parts of those lands are actively erod- 
ing because they have lost much of 
their plant cover. The Bureau of Land 
Management states that two-thirds of 
the public lands it manages are in less 
than satisfactory condition. 

Over the past decade, Colorado has 
been a model state for improvement of 
range conditions. In fact, Colorado is 
one of the few states in which BLM 
claims that its management efforts 
have resulted in improved range condi- 
tions in specific, identified areas. But 
even in this best case, the improve- 
ment has been minimal—involving a 
small fraction of BLM’s rangelands in 
Colorado. 

Overall, Colorado’s rangelands are in 
trouble. According to the available, 
site-specific published data, 82 percent 
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of BLM’s rangelands in Colorado are in 
unsatisfactory condition. More than 
one-third—36 percent—are rated in the 
lowest category,or in poor condition. 
Poor condition means that these lands 
are “producing only a fraction of the 
vegetative cover compared to similar 
lands because they have lost so much 
plant cover and soil.” That also means 
that these lands are actively eroding, 
and their condition is deteriorating. 

Long-term range conditions are im- 
portant to the ranching community. 
But, as Secretary Babbitt’s proposal 
recognizes, rangelands also support ex- 
tensive areas of critical habitat for 
wildlife, influence the water quality of 
virtually every river and stream, and 
provide recreational opportunities for 
millions of visitors. The deterioration 
of these lands—which the BLM attrib- 
uted substantially to over-grazing— 
damages all of these important uses. 

Given this situation, it is clear that 
we need to do more to restore the envi- 
ronmental condition of public range- 
lands. But, with a growing Federal def- 
icit, where are the funds going to come 
from? The obvious and the equitable 
answer is that they should come from 
an increase in grazing fees. By statute, 
over 60 percent of the Federal grazing 
fee—62.5 percent to be exact—must be 
returned to the area involved for in- 
vestments in improving rangeland con- 
ditions. 

An increase in fees not only is needed 
but is justifiable. Today, the grazing 
fees charged by the BLM and Forest 
Service cover less than half of the cost 
of the agencies’ rangeland management 
programs—programs which have not 
been able to halt deterioration on these 
lands at current funding levels. 

For years, BLM has resisted making 
the connection between range condi- 
tions and grazing fees. I think that it is 
time for the BLM to acknowledge that 
grazing is a for-profit commercial ac- 
tivity, and its fees should recover at 
lease grazing’s fair share of the cost of 
maintaining the underlying service—in 
this case maintaining the environment 
which supports grazing. 

With people demanding deficit reduc- 
tion, with the public pressing for more 
action to protect the environment, the 
proposals which Secretary Babbitt has 
made make sense. Increasing grazing 
fees, opening the range management 
process to other users of the public 
lands, and increasing investments in 
rangeland improvements are all needed 
steps—and are all responsive to the 
public. 

While ranching families have raised 
legitimate concerns about some as- 
pects of the Secretary’s proposals, his 
direction is the right direction—and we 
should not let the Senate block him 
from proceeding. The process the De- 
partment intends to follow will provide 
the public, including the ranching com- 
munity, with several more opportuni- 
ties to critique future versions of the 
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proposal. Further, under the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act, the Depart- 
ment will be required to respond, on 
the record, to all substantive concerns 
and criticism which are expressed. 
Moreover, Secretary Babbitt certainly 
recognizes that grazing is and should 
be a continued use of the public lands. 

The bottom line is that range reform 
makes fiscal and environmental sense. 
The Senate amendment would just per- 
petuate gridlock and ignore the con- 
tinuing deterioration of western range- 
lands. The Senate amendment should 
be rejected. I urge my colleagues to 
vote in support of the motion to in- 
struct, 

Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to speak in support of the Regula mo- 
tion to instruct conferees to reject the 
Senate amendment to the Interior De- 
partment appropriations bill, which 
would impose a 1-year moratorium on 
raising the grazing fees on Federal 
land. 

The administration’s reforms related 
to grazing fees and public lands man- 
agement are overdue. Why should the 
Federal Government continue to sub- 
sidize grazing on public lands? 

For 3 years, I and a large number of 
my colleagues in the House have voted 
to increase Federal grazing fees. Yet, 
each year this House vote is dis- 
regarded in conference. 

Secretary Babbitt plans to issue pro- 
posed rules to increase grazing fees. 
These regulations will go through a 
comment period and only after that 
will final rules be written. The Sec- 
retary has proposed a 3 year phase-in of 
fees. Let us give the Secretary time to 
issue these proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, the league of conserva- 
tion voters, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and every environmental orga- 
nization supports the Regula motion. I 
ask my colleagues to support a reform 
of Federal grazing fees and vote yes on 
the Regula motion to instruct. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as this 
country developed, most of the States 
took all of their public land, every 
square inch of it. In the West we really 
did not do that. It turned into the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, the Forest 
Service, and State lands. 

We have been managing that land in 
a process we call multiple use: campers 
use it, hunters use it, birdwatchers, 
backpackers, fishermen, and also graz- 
ing uses it. How do we care for that? 
We have various tools. A lot of people 
do not understand this, but hunting is 
a tool. We keep down herds with hunt- 
ing. Controlled burning is a tool. Cut- 
ting trees is a tool, and grazing is a 
tool. 

One of the foremost experts that we 
have in America on public land is Dr. 
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Jim Bounds. Dr. Jim Bounds has made 
the statement that if we take cattle 
and sheep off the range, watch it burn, 
just count on it. We will burn the range 
from one area to the other. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it very interest- 
ing, an article that came from Canada. 
Our folks in Canada went through the 
same exercise as the Regula thing: 
Take the sheep and cattle off the 
range. Now what are they doing? “Rent 
a sheep, save a forest.” Now someone 
came up with the brilliant idea of put- 
ting sheep on the range and paying $5 a 
month for sheep and cattle to go on the 
public range. 

Ten years from now we will be stand- 
ing here and someone will have a great 
idea, saying, How are we going to keep 
the burning in the West down? Put 
sheep or cattle on it, and let us take it 
out of the public funds to take care of 
that particular area. 

What this is, it is an attack on the 


multiple use of the ground. I would . 


urge Members to keep three things in 
mind. If we pass this Regula instruc- 
tion, we will ruin the environment, we 
will hurt the industry, and it will cost 
the United States money. I would urge 
a no vote. Let us use some common 
sense on use of the public ground. 
Maybe the people in the West should 
have been as smart as they were in 
Ohio and Oklahoma and other States, 
and should have taken over all of the 
public ground, which should be under 
the administration of the States any- 


way. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
against the amendment and for the 
moratorium. I am not interested in 
stonewalling, I am not interested in de- 
laying. I believe Congress, preferably 
this year, should deal with this matter 
of changing policy and some increase 
in grazing fees. The grazers in America 
are also supportive of some increase in 
grazing fees. 

I say the Congress should do it, nota 
bureaucrat by executive fiat down- 
town, but the Congress, because there 
is a great deal more in Secretary 
Babbitt’s proposal than a simple in- 
crease in grazing fees. He has subleas- 
ing, which is a change in that policy; a 
change in grazing advisory boards; a 
change in the very important matter of 
tenure; that is, how long a grazer can 
have the right to lease. 

Then there is the critically impor- 
tant matter which Secretary Babbit 
would change with regard to water 
rights. Mr. Speaker, these are policy is- 
sues. These are matters which the Con- 
gress of the United States, if it is going 
to change, should codify the changes. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
right of the Congress to make policy 
changes, and not have it done down- 
town by executive fiat. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ne- 
vada (Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 
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Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. REG- 
ULA]. Once again, my colleague from a 
State with no public rangelands, and 
few beef cattle, is attempting to make 
policy that affects my constituents 
greatly, and his own not at all—except 
perhaps for a few Midwestern feedlot 
operators who stand to gain from di- 
minished competition from Western 
ranchers. 

Mr. Speaker, I remind my colleagues 
that the other body recently placed a 
moratorium on the expenditure of 
funds by the Interior Department to 
implement rangeland reforms by ad- 
ministrative fiat. They did this so that 
Congress might have proper oppor- 
tunity to address legislative reform. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, seeks to instruct our conferees 
not to accept such language. Yet, Mr. 
REGULA, himself, is the author of a 
moratorium, in this same bill, on min- 
eral patent processing by the Depart- 
ment. He did this in order to freeze the 
status quo while Congress considers re- 
form of the mining laws governing the 
public lands. Now, it seems to me the 
Congress ought to be consistent in the 
use of spending moratoria as a tool to 
effect public policy. 

So which is it to be? My constituents 
are impacted by both Mr. REGULA’s 
mining patent moratorium and the 
Senate-passed rangeland reform mora- 
torium. The House could take a stand, 
on principle, against this legislative 
tactic, in any and all forms—mining, 
grazing, offshore oil-drilling, you 
name it. 

On the other hand we can acknowl- 
edge the utility of moratoria to effect 
the will of Congress. If so, let us dry 
our hypocritical tears shed over the ac- 
tions of the other body and defeat this 
motion. But, my colleagues, you can- 
not have it both ways. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a no vote on this 
motion. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAMBURG]. 

Mr. HAMBURG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the very fine 
amendment by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. REGULA], and also with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO], and the 
support of Chairman YATES. 

I believe that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Babbitt, has demonstrated 
important leadership on this issue to 
create a direct relationship between 
grazing permits, the grazing market, 
and the impact on public lands. 

Senator DOMENICI’s amendment I be- 
lieve is an attempt to freeze reform. 
We need to move forward with this 
issue, and I want my freshman col- 
leagues to know and to understand 
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that the House of Representatives has 
been trying to deal with this issue 
since 1976. We need that push from the 
administration and the leadership that 
has been shown by Secretary Babbitt. 

Secretary Babbitt has put into place 
a very strong public process. He has 
held hearings all over the West. He has 
published a rule. He has taken public 
comment. He is committed to a fair 
and open process which balances the 
interests that are concerned here. 

Please join me in voting to instruct 
our representatives at the conference 
to oppose the Domenici amendment, to 
create open space so that our Secretary 
of the Interior can lead the way to re- 
form in this very important area. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding the 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure Members are 
confused about why the Senate voted 
so heavily for a moratorium. The obvi- 
ous answer is this: This issue has been 
before the authorizing committees in 
this Congress for the last 11 years that 
I have been here, and the people who 
know most about it, the members of 
those committees, have never brought 
a bill to the floor. 

We have tried to compromise this 
issue and cannot do it. The people who 
know most about it did not bring a bill 
to the floor. So that is why we end run 
this program through the Rules Com- 
mittee, we end run it with this kind of 
an idea of an instruction to conferees. 

The facts are that the people who 
know understand that there is no sub- 
sidy for grazing fees. There is none, be- 
cause the fee now covers the cost of 
management of grazing on public 
lands. And the facts are that it costs 
more to run cattle on public lands than 
it does to run on private lands. Think 
of it with this fee between $1.86 and $10. 
It costs more to run on Federal lands, 
proven by economists throughout the 
country. 

Now why do States demand higher 
prices? They have better land. Why 
does private enterprise, private land, 
command higher fees? Better land. It is 
that simple. The worst land in the 
country to graze on is Federal land. 

If you think there is deprivation be- 
cause of livestock, you are wrong, 
Look at this chart. The range after 6 
years of drought, 36 percent is in fair 
condition, 31 percent in good condition, 
5 percent excellent, unclassified 13, and 
poor 15 percent. Now that is the classi- 
fication of the land by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

If there is such a deprivation to pub- 
lic lands, why have wild game, big 
game, competitors some say with live- 
stock, increased dramatically? Look at 
the antelope, bighorn sheep, deer, elk, 
moose, all up, huge, in huge numbers in 
the West for all the benefit from, graz- 
ing alongside with cattle. 
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I ask Members not to impose this tax 
on people. We have just choked down 
the Clinton tax increase. This is the 
next one. Vote “no.” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. RICHARD- 


SON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not support the Secretary of the Interi- 
or’s grazing-fee increases. I believe 
they would be a serious problem for 
many small ranchers throughout the 
West, especially the smallest ranchers. 

However, I will be supporting the 
Regula motion, because I believe this 
issue has been debated to death for 
years, and it is time to bite the bullet. 

I am concerned about an administra- 
tion proposal perhaps a year from now 
that may be more damaging. I am con- 
cerned that if we put this issue off one 
more year, where are we going to be in 
that year? My concern is those small 
ranchers with 50 to 300 head of cattle 
that would be severely impacted by the 
administration’s proposal. 

I believe that if we can negotiate the 
difference now that we will be better 
off. I have been promised a seat at the 
table with Secretary Babbitt, with Mr. 
SYNAR, with Mr. MILLER, with my col- 
leagues who I have long supported on 
this issue. 

I think the current grazing formula 
is reasonably fair. But if we put it off, 
we are not getting anywhere. The time 
has come to negotiate the best possible 
deal. The time has come to deal with 
this issue now. The time has come to 
put this issue behind us so that we can 
deal with other land issues that are im- 
portant on the national agenda. 

Mr. Speaker, once again, to my col- 
leagues who have been very sincere and 
positive on this issue, I do not support 
the Secretary’s proposal. I believe we 
are going to have to compromise it. I 
believe we are going to, unfortunately, 
draw lines between big and small 
ranchers, because the smaller ranchers 
are going to be more severely im- 
pacted. That is political reality. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I urge 
support for the Regula motion. 

Mr. Speaker, today | rise to express my 
concerns with the way in which the administra- 
tion's grazing reform seems to be headed. | 
do not support the administration's proposal 
as it is currently structured. | believe that sig- 
nificant changes are needed to make this re- 
form acceptable. 

| recently requested a study from Texas 
A&M University to evaluate the impacts of the 
proposed 230-percent increase in the public 
land grazing fee. From this study, | have con- 
cluded that the small ranchers—ranchers 
grazing less than 300 head of cattle—will be 
significantly hurt by the proposed increase in 
grazing fees. | am especially concerned with 
the impacts that the proposed reform could 
have on the small ranchers in New Mexico. 
We need to ensure that the limits and timing 
of fee increases are reasonable and allow for 
a viable grazing industry that is dependent of 
public lands. 
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Despite my reservations about the grazing 
plan, | believe strongly that this issue needs to 
be settled now. We cannot afford to have de- 
bate on these grazing issues prolonged by a 
1-year moratorium. What will 1 year buy us? 
It will merely prolong the debate, harden posi- 
tions on both sides, and result with a reform 
package that is even worse than what we 
have to work with today. 

| have talked with both proponents and op- 
ponents to the proposed grazing reform. | be- 
lieve we can reach agreement on what is 
needed to reform grazing, | have talked with 
Representative SYNAR and other colleagues in 
the House, and | have personal assurances 
from Secretary Babbitt that | will be at the 
table with the administration in negotiating 
changes to make this a workable reform pack- 
age. 
Naw is the time for Congress to negotiate 
with the administration on the grazing reform 
package. | will work directly with the adminis- 
tration and Secretary Babbitt to modify and im- 
prove the provisions in the grazing retorm pro- 
posal. | encourage you to work with me and 
take advantage of this opportunity. We need 
to cooperatively arrive at grazing regulations 
that we can all live with. Let’s not delay this 
any further. Lets get on with resolving the 
grazing issues now. 

| urge my colleagues to support the Regula 
motion and move forward now negotiating with 
the administration. We need a grazing reform 
package that will work, not prolonged debate 
for another year. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. PACKARD], a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express opposition to the motion to in- 
struct conferees on the Interior appro- 
priations bill. This motion would in- 
struct conferees to disagree with the 
Senate language in the Interior appro- 
priations bill, that places a 1 year mor- 
atorium on the issue of grazing fees on 
public lands. 

Whether you agree or disagree with 
raising the grazing fees, the bottom 
line is that this motion would cut law- 
makers out of this debate. Clearly, this 
is an issue which demands congres- 
sional action, and we should not be pre- 
cluded from input. 

I believe that Secretary Babbitt 
should not be able to unilaterally raise 
grazing fees of public lands without 
congressional approval. The people 
elected Members of Congress to serve 
them as Government debates issues of 
great importance—such as the use of 
our public lands. If my colleagues sup- 
port the motion to instruct, they sanc- 
tion removing themselves from this de- 
bate. 

The Senate language will ensure that 
we have a voice in the process, and we 
do not turn the entire decisionmaking 
process over to Secretary Babbitt and 
the Interior Department. I urge my 
colleagues to vote against this motion 
to instruct the Interior conferees. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. DARDEN]. 
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Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA] 
to instruct the conferees. And I want 
to commend him for taking this very, 
very bold action. 

For the past 7 years, I have joined 
several of our colleagues in introducing 
legislation to increase Federal grazing 
fees to fair market value and to reform 
public rangeland management. This 
body has approved rangeland manage- 
ment reform measures at least four 
times in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, reform of the current 
rangelands management system is 
badly needed. The BLM and the U.S. 
Forest Service rangeland programs, 
which manage over 260 million acres of 
public land, operate at a combined defi- 
cit of approximately $50 million per 
year. In addition to this operating loss, 
the American taxpayer is losing mil- 
lions of dollars in grazing fee revenues 
every year as the result of the current 
Federal grazing fee that is 20 percent of 
the market value in some locations and 
one-third of the average market value 
in the Western United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in a time when the Fed- 
eral deficit is a critical concern to the 
American people and this body, respon- 
sible management of public resources 
alone is reason enough to support this 
motion to instruct the conferees. But 
there are other reasons to support pub- 
lic rangeland management reforms. 

The current program is fundamen- 
tally unfair to the vast majority of our 
Nation’s livestock ranchers. Nation- 
ally, only 3 percent of all ranchers have 
access to this federally subsidized graz- 
ing land. In the Western States, only 10 
percent of the ranchers have access to 
this below-cost service. The majority 
of ranchers, large and small, who do 
not have access to Federal grazing land 
are placed at a competitive disadvan- 
tage by the current policy. The Federal 
Government should not penalize the 
vast majority of this Nation’s ranchers 
by subsidizing their competition. 

Mr. Speaker, the rangeland reforms 
contemplated by Secretary Babbitt 
would also help restore thousands of 
acres of rangeland damaged by over- 
grazing and poor management by offer- 
ing better permit terms to those ranch- 
ers who manage their allotments in a 
sound environmental manner. Allot- 
ments for conservation-related use 
would also be made available under the 
new proposal. In a number of reports 
issued over the past several years, the 
GAO has described the environmental 
risks created by declining allotment 
conditions, insufficient monitoring, 
and generally inadequate management 
of large sections of BLM and Forest 
Service rangeland. The management 
changes proposed by the administra- 
tion are not only environmentally re- 
sponsible, but also protect the value 
and utility of an important public re- 
source. 
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Mr. Speaker, many of those receiving 
the grazing fee subsidy are large ranch- 
ing businesses, not the small ranchers 
that some would have us believe. In 
fact, last year’s combined report issued 
by BLM and the Forest Service showed 
that almost one-half—47 percent—of 
the total available grazing forage man- 
aged by the BLM was controlled by 
only 10 percent of the total permittees. 
One permittee controls over 5 million 
acres of grazing land, an area larger 
than six of our Nation’s States. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Secretary 
Babbitt for addressing this issue and I 
urge the members of this body to cast 
a vote for fair and responsible manage- 
ment of taxpayers’ property by sup- 
porting Mr. REGULA’s motion. 
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Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HEFLEY]. 

Mr. HEFLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, Colorado is the home of 
13,000 of the Nation’s approximately 
27,000 permittees; almost half of all the 
people we are talking about are in Col- 
orado. These increases could devastate 
the ranching industry in Colorado. It 
could cripple Colorado’s agricultural 
industry, which historically has been 
one of the most stable segments of our 
sometimes boom-and-bust economy out 
there. 

The projected increases could rise 
more than 130 percent over the next 5 
years, and we think that is a great way 
to bring in money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is a little like the boat 
buyers act tax we put in a few years 
ago. We are not going to bring in more 
money, we are going to force permit- 
tees, many of them, into leaving ranch- 
ing altogether. 

It is not fair to see grazing fees as a 
windfall for ranchers. We need to real- 
ize that the rangeland we are talking 
about is a rangeland that, when we 
were homesteading this country, no 
one wanted; the worst land, the highest 
land, the least productive land. This is 
a land no one wanted. That is why the 
Federal Government still has it. And 
the rancher must bear both the grazing 
fee and the cost of improvements, such 
as water and fencing. 

Total costs using Federal lands often, 
already, cost ranchers in excess of $9. 
By comparison, private leases cost 
around $8.50 per animal unit month, 
and the landlord provides the improve- 
ments. 

I encourage you to vote against this 
motion to instruct. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MCINNIS]. 

Mr. MCINNIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a couple of points I wish to make. First 
of all, the issue here is not the pluses 
or the minuses of grazing, the issue is 
whether or not we should issue a mora- 
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torium. Why do we need a moratorium? 
Because we have not gotten a fair hear- 
ing. 

I missed my only votes out of the 
Natural Resources Subcommittee be- 
cause I went to one of those hearings. 
They were nothing but a courtesy. You 
can nod your head or shake it in dis- 
gust, but let me read you an internal 
memo that came out of the Interior 
Department and then you tell me if 
this is a fair hearing. This is to the 
Secretary of Interior, Mr. Babbitt, 
from his director of communications: 

DEAR SECRETARY: We realize you want to 
use price increases as a strawman to draw 
attention from management issues. But 
there are other ways this might be done. 

We've not yet done enough to sell the pub- 
lic and media on what will be coming out in 
the regs. Let us manage, manage the first 
public comments, manage them so the regs 
are perceived to be fair and in the long-term 
interest of the region. 

For those with concern of the environ- 
ment, the riparian zone, our own statistics 
can be used to show the range is in better 
shape than at any point in this century. 
With that in mind, we must make deliberate 
and public attempts to prove how bad the 
conditions are in many riparian zones. 

Those public hearings were nothing 
but a joke. 

I urge a “no” vote. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. CRAPO]. 

Mr. CRAPO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I too rise in opposition 
to this motion. It has been argued here 
that we should support this motion be- 
cause we need to better manage the 
rangeland. But let us recognize that ar- 
guing about proper price for the use of 
our rangelands should not be used as a 
tool to manipulate agendas on the 
range issues. 

It has been argued here that the price 
being paid for the use of our rangeland 
is not high enough. Some said it is only 
20 percent of the market value. They 
do not point out that the impact of 
this could be devastating on the agri- 
cultural industry in Idaho, or range- 
land utilized throughout this country, 
because users pay those additional 
costs for management and handling of 
the Federal lands that they are able to 
use. But the most important point to 
make here is that we should oppose 
this motion to make sure that Con- 
gress remains a part of making this de- 
cision. 

The amendment that was just talked 
about indicates there is a very care- 
fully managed and carefully calculated 


- effort on the way to impose these new 


increases by Executive fiat, taking 
Congress out of the system. That is 
why the Senate acted, and that is why 
we must take the same course and 
allow Congress to work this issue rath- 
er than to continue to let it be man- 
aged by Executive fiat. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. THOMAS]. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 minute is hardly enough 
time to cover it, but I am opposed to 
the bill. I have a book I just got on 
Western wisdom the book is called 
“Don’t Squat With Your Spurs On.” 
That is good advice. But it also says in 
there in other little bits, and one of 
them is, ‘Don’t ask your barber if you 
need a haircut.’’ I sort of think about 
that when everyone who has spoken 
here in support of this comes from 
somewhere else other than the States 
dedicated to public lands. We have 50 
percent in our State, some go as high 
as 80 percent. These are not parks; 
these are not wilderness; these are 
lands that were left after the home- 
steads took place. 

These are not high-productive areas. 
We are talking about multiple use 
here, the opportunity to use multiply 
these lands that are in public owner- 
ship. The rest of your States, the lands 
went to private ownership or went to 
the State. 

I have a suggestion: Why do you not 
deed it to the States? Why do you not 
do that in a fairness mood? We will 
take care of it, and you will not have 
the cost of dealing with it. 

We have talked about the condition 
of the range. The condition of the 
range is good. The wildlife is up; that is 
good for hunters. We have talked about 
multiple use. We have talked about the 
price, comparing apples and oranges. 
We need to have a chance to do some- 
thing with this besides moving forward 
with the Secretary’s plan that will put 
people off the ground. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr, ORTON]. 

Mr. ORTON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the Regula motion. Most agree that 
public land use policy should be exam- 
ined and updated. However, the admin- 
istration rangeland plan goes too far 
and totally ignores the role of Congress 
in managing our Federal lands. 

Congress has a role, as it should be, 
since we represent districts which in 
many cases are 50 percent, 70 percent, 
or 90 percent owned by the Federal 
Government. The people who are im- 
pacted by the proposed 130 percent fee 
increase must have a voice in the proc- 
ess. 

The administration has just begun 
public hearings gathering facts and 
data on grazing. Recent studies con- 
clude that there is no Federal sub- 
sidy—that grazing on public lands is 
actually more costly than grazing pri- 
vate land. However, when the Federal 
Government owns 70 percent to 90 per- 
cent of the land, as in most Western 
States, there is little choice: Either 
you graze livestock on public land or 
you go out of business. 

I urge my colleagues not to short cir- 
cuit the process—allow the morato- 
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rium to extend time to gather the facts 
and make a reasoned decision. Oppose 
the Regula motion. 
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Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the reasons for opposing the Reg- 
ula motion to instruct have all been 
given. I rise to oppose the motion be- 
fore us. 

I am glad that we have the morato- 
rium language from the Senate on 
grazing fees. 

I view this effort to remove the mor- 
atorium as part of a series of attacks 
on the resource-based industries, 
whether to limit the public lands for 
grazing, whether to limit the use of 
water for agriculture, the use of lands 
for mining or for timber harvesting. I 
think enough is enough. 

If we want to get back to having peo- 
ple employed and to becoming competi- 
tive again and having a higher quality 
of life, we have got to be able to allow 
these lands to be used by ranchers who 
live in the area. 

As many know, there is not much 
other use that these public lands can 
be put to. The fees are reasonable. We 
are not giving a subsidy here, consider- 
ing that the users have to build their 
own fences, provide their own water, 
plus buy their grazing permits. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I urge opposition to 
this motion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. SYNAR]. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, in the few 
minutes we have remaining in this de- 
bate, I hope that we can move away 
from the hyperbole by some of the 
speakers and return to the calm recita- 
tion of the facts. 

Fact No. 1. The taxpayers of this 
country lost $1 billion coming to the 
Treasury during the decade of the 
eighties, subsidizing 2 percent of the 
cattle industry of this country. 

Fact No. 2. Of that 2 percent of the 
cattle industry that has enjoyed this 
subsidy for literally decades, 2 percent 
of it control almost half the grazing 
lands in our country. They do not rep- 
resent the Ma and Pa operations that 
have been portrayed here today. Some 
of the major benefactors of the grazing 
permits are companies like Getty Oil, 
Union Oil, Texaco, Zenchiku Land & 
Livestock Co, out of Japan, Metropoli- 
tan and John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Cos., some the largest compa- 
nies in our country. 

Fact No. 3. Sixty percent of the graz- 
ing land in this country well into the 
next century will be in poor or unsatis- 
factory condition. 

Fact No. 4, and probably the most 
important: In 10 years of debate on this 
floor and in the committees of this 
Congress, there has not been one pres- 
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entation of one shred of verifiable evi- 
dence to support any accusations and 
objections that have been presented 
today. It will not kill jobs; it will not 
raise cattle prices, hurt the environ- 
ment, destroy western communities, 
kill small business, or run ranchers off 
the land. 

To the contrary, the evidence after 10 
years is overwhelming and indisputable 
that this is the proper thing to do for 
the management of our range lands. 

Mr. Speaker and my fellow col- 
leagues and fellow Americans, it is 
time to run our public range lands 
more like a business. It is time to give 
our western ranchers a good dose of 
free enterprise. 

This administration, under the lead- 
ership of Bruce Babbitt, has given us a 
wise and workable solution to a long- 
standing dispute that very frankly we 
in Congress simply cannot resolve. 

The Secretaries of Interior and Agri- 
culture went out to five public meet- 
ings and heard from literally thousands 
of citizens who participated in these 
hearings and will participate in the 
process as we move forward. 

It is very simply time for Congress to 
get out of the way and let the process 
move forward. 

The bottom line for those who sup- 
port the Senate position is that there 
is never going to be a right time to in- 
crease the grazing fees and there is 
never going to be an increase that is 
acceptable. 

For those of us who support the con- 
cept of fair market value for the use of 
our public lands and for a range pro- 
gram that works for both the taxpayers 
and the environment, the only solution 
is to support the Regula motion to in- 
struct. 

Finally, let us be honest with our- 
selves. Let us be honest with our con- 
stituents. If we cannot do this small 
thing for the taxpayers, we will never 
convince the public that we are serious 
about reducing the Federal deficit or 
public land reform. 

Mr. Speaker, support the Regula mo- 
tion to instruct. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LEH- 
MAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 
I rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposition to the Reg- 
ula amendment. | believe strongly that we 
must promote proper stewardship of our Fed- 
eral lands, make all reasonable efforts to bal- 
ance the budget, and always strive to 
strengthen our economy. As far as | can tell, 
though, the administration's proposal will ac- 
complish none of these objectives. Some re- 
form of Federal grazing policy is, indeed, nec- 
essary, but it must recognize distinct dif- 
ferences between public and private lands. 

Ranchers already have a built-in incentive to 
properly manage Federal lands on which their 
cattle graze—they need to continue grazing on 
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that land for years into the future. If there are 
problems, conditions can be built into permits 
to encourage better stewardship. As well, per- 
mits can be extended beyond 10 years for es- 
pecially good land stewards. 

Doubling grazing fees and drastically in- 
creasing Federal burdens will only serve to 
drive ranchers from public lands. Without 
ranchers sustainably utilizing Federal lands, 
less money will go to the Treasury and the 
budget will be worse off, not better. 

There can be no question that cattle ranch- 
ing families play a significant role in regional 
economies, both directly through the product 
they bring to market and indirectly through 
other businesses such as automobile and 
equipment dealers, feedstores and grocery 
stores, doctors and dentists, that rely on the 
broader ranching economy. Already hard hit 
by our lingering recession, many rural areas 
will be dealt a knockout blow. This will espe- 
cially be the case in many parts of California, 
which is having a particularly difficult time dur- 
ing this recession. 

But the recession has been forgotten by 
those who would propose the current version 
of reform of Federal grazing policies. | believe 
some reform is necessary but believe it should 
recognize differences between public and pri- 
vate lands. Public land reserved for multiple 
use was not placed in wilderness for a reason. 
These lands are of lower grade and cost more 
to use and maintain. 

Protect proper stewardship of Federal lands, 
the budget, and the economy. Oppose the 
Regula amendment. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California ([Mr. 
POMBO]. 

Mr. POMBO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Regula motion to in- 
struct. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the Regula tax in- 
crease. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
DOOLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposition to the Reg- 
ula motion to instruct conferees on H.R. 2520, 
the Interior appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1994. 

Mr. Speaker, | do not oppose an increase in 
the Federal grazing fee. However, | do object 
to the continuing efforts to circumvent the leg- 
islative process in an effort to achieve a large 
increase in the fee. Most ranchers who lease 
Federal land understand the need for an ad- 
justment in the fee, but understandably op- 
pose huge increases, like the 130-percent in- 
crease proposed by the administration, be- 
cause it would be devastating to their busi- 
ness. 
| think that the administration's proposal de- 
serves some study. | believe that Secretary 
Babbitt has made his best effort to propose a 
solution. However, | object to having his solu- 
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tion implemented without congressional input 
and oversight. The House and Senate commit- 
tees with jurisdiction over Bureau of Land 
Management and Forest Service land have 
the responsibility to ensure that any changes 
made to the Federal grazing program be fair, 
sensible, and just. Clearly, the administration 
needs to play a role in this process, but shut- 
ting out Congress is not acceptable. 

We have debated the issue of grazing fees 
many times in this Chamber, and | won't take 
a lot of time reiterating these arguments, but 
| would like to point out one important issue. 
It is clear to anyone who has taken the time 
to study grazing in the Western States that 
grazing on Federal land is vastly different from 
grazing on private land. Each time we debate 
this issue, proponents of an increased fee 
compare the private fee with the Federal fee. 
Unfortunately, this is comparing apples and or- 
anges. Ranchers who use Federal grazing 
permits are required to make many range im- 
provements that private permit holders are 
not. A report prepared by the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture found that the 23,600 
ranchers who hold Federal permits have re- 
ceipts that are 17 percent below the industry 
average. It is clear that a Federal grazing per- 
mit does not give a rancher a competitive ad- 
vantage. Any change in the grazing formula 
must take into account the investment that a 
rancher must make on public lands. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress cannot continue to 
shirk its responsibility to make decisions on 
how our public lands and other natural re- 
sources are to be managed. While | know 
firsthand that we won't always agree on these 
issues, | strongly believe that we owe it to our 
constituents to fulfill this important responsibil- 


Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I yield our 
remaining time to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. SKEEN], a distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
apologize to the gun control lobby for 
plagiarism, but it illustrates the Shoot 
Out at the O.K. Corral that we have 
done time and time again. 

With the utmost respect for the pro- 
ponents of this measure, for whom I do 
have a great deal of love and respect, 
at least for a few of them, we have met 
again and I will dispute facts one, two, 
three, four and five, and you can shake 
that packet of GAO studies that have 
been done. They even contradict them- 
selves. It is totally refutable. 

How many of you in here have ever 
had a grazing permit? Hold your hands 
up. One, two, three, four. 

How many of you wish that you did 
not have them? One, two, three, four. I 
do not. I bought mine off because I 
knew one day that we were going to 
face this kind of a problem with people 
who have no attachment to the real 
problem of land management under a 
grazing permit system, who are going 
to object to the system as it is, when it 
was imposed on the ranching commu- 
nities in Western States, not like other 
States that. own all their land. This 
was put upon us as a method of having 
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somebody steward the land from the 
1800’s on up to the 1900's. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a subsidy to 
ranchers under any circumstances. 

How in the world do you think that 
you can compare private leasing sys- 
tems with a public land system is falla- 
cious, has no bearing whatever, none, 
and will never have because they are 
totally two different things. 

Market value, how do you establish 
market value when there is no market? 
You cannot sell a permit. You cannot 
buy a permit. You have to conform to 
the method of leasing this land by own- 
ing adjacent land, putting in the cap- 
ital improvements, control the water 
base and all the rest. 

Environmentally, let me say this, the 
greatest managers in the environment 
that you have are those grazing 
permitees you have today because they 
manage that land day in and day out. 

The BLM, you never see them and 
never will. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my 
remaining time to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. REGULAJ. 
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Mr. REGULA. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we should take one more step. In hold- 
ing up our hands, asking everybody in 
this room who owns these lands to hold 
up their hands; well, of course, it is ev- 
eryone in this room because these 
lands belong to all the people of these 
United States. What we are seeking to 
do is have fairness in the administra- 
tion of these lands in terms of the fees 
that are charged. 

Now this is supported by the Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union. It is supported 
by practically every environmental 
group in this country. The reason that 
it is equitable, Mr. Speaker, is it 
makes sense, and of course we have 
heard how ranchers will go out of busi- 
ness. 

Well, what I do not understand is how 
the 98 percent of the ranchers that do 
not graze on public lands stay in busi- 
ness. They seem to manage somehow, 
as opposed to the 2 percent that get the 
subsidies in the form of lower grazing 
fees, lower by 20 percent now than in 
1980. I would like to know what else we 
can buy that is 20 percent cheaper 
today than it was in 1980. That speaks 
eloquently to the fact that there is 
something inequitable about the 
present standard. 

I would point out, too, that we have 
had a lot of concern about budget defi- 
cits. We are subsidizing these fees to 
the tune of $52 million. 

Now let me in fairness say that that 
also helps the multiple use of these 
lands, and I am all for the multiple use, 
and I have no quarrel with leasing of 
these lands. I think it makes good 
sense to have the ranchers use them. It 
is simply a matter of getting what is 
fair. 

And let me point out what my mo- 
tion does not do. It does not, and I em- 
phasize it does not, endorse Secretary 
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Babbitt’s plan. It does not increase 
grazing fees. 

What does it do? It allows the House 
and Senate conferees, the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, the elected 
representatives of the owners of the 
land, to establish a fair and equitable 
grazing fee, fair to the ranchers, fair to 
the taxpayers, fair to the Treasury, a 
program that will be fair to all that 
will recognize the realities of today. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to support this motion so that 
the conferees from the House and the 
Senate, and, as my colleagues heard, 
the gentleman from New Mexico, oth- 
ers, will have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Let us get rid of this problem 
that has been around. However the con- 
ferees decide, along with input from 
the Members of this body, let us 
achieve a fair and equitable program 
for the taxpayers, for the ranchers and 
all concerned. I urge this body to sup- 
port this motion. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposition to 
the Synar-Regula motion to instruct conferees. 
The Senate rightly denied funds for implemen- 
tation of the Clinton administration’s Range- 
land Reform 1994 Program. Given the impact 
it will undoubtedly have—it will devastate 
many already struggling Western commu- 
nities—Congress ought to have an opportunity 
to fully review and assess its impact, and vote 
on it, before it is implemented. The Senate 
amendment will allow that time to act. 

Mr. Speaker, President Clinton’s 130-per- 
cent increase in Federal grazing fees is a job- 
killer. It is unreasonable. It appears to be an 
effort to eliminate livestock grazing as an ac- 
ceptable use of public lands, and it ought to 
be rejected. 

If the concern is about environmental dam- 
age resulting from overgrazing, there are ways 
to address that. Those who are abusing public 
lands and causing significant damage can be 
identified and either brought into compliance 
or be denied a grazing permit. However, the 
vast majority of ranchers are good stewards of 
the land. They need to be. Their livelihoods 
depend on it. 

If the concern is about wildlife, managed 
grazing can be an asset. Livestock producers 
have built—with their own funds—tens of thou- 
sands of watering sites on Federal lands. 

If the concern is about the comparability of 
fees with those charged on State or private 
lands, let's compare apples to apples. A 
rancher on Federal land, unlike his counterpart 
on private land, must build his own erosion 
control measures, stockponds and watering 
holes, and fencing. That ought to be taken into 
account when setting fees. 

If the concern is about fair return to the 
Treasury, a more modest increase could be 
considered. Most ranching families earn less 
than $28,000 per year, and an increase of the 
magnitude proposed here today will simply put 
them over the edge. Once bankrupt and un- 
employed, they won't be paying grazing fees, 
or income taxes. Revenues to the Treasury 
will fall. 

Mr. Chairman, legitimate concerns can be 
addressed. The Clinton program is not about 
resolving concerns. It is about eliminating 
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grazing from public lands. | urge the defeat of 
the Synar-Regula motion to instruct, and sup- 
port for the Senate amendment to block impie- 
mentation of the Clinton policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the 
motion to instruct conferees on the fiscal year 
1994 Interior Appropriations bill to raise graz- 
ing fees could devastate rural communities in 
the West and set a very bad precedent. We 
should not raise grazing fees 130 percent: It is 
not justified because of environmental rea- 
sons. The Bureau of Land Management found 
that public rangelands are in better condition 
than any time this century. It is not for budget 
reasons a recent Heritage Foundation study 
found what westerners have known for some 
time—that public lands grazing is not priced 
below market value and that higher grazing 
fees could actually result in less Federal reve- 
nue, with millions of additional dollars having 
to be spent on fencing and other improve- 
ments to the land. If bids were taken the graz- 
ing fees would probably be less. Indeed, the 
former Director of the BLM predicts that if 
ranchers were eliminated from Federal lands, 
costs to the Federal Government for range- 
land management would increase by as much 
as 50 percent. | urge this body to let the Sen- 
ate language prevail and that in the next year 
we examine the possibility of bidding or other- 
wise assuring a fair market value. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this is not gridlock, 
this is a total roadblock. 

Despite overwhelming public support for 
raising Federal fees charged for grazing live- 
stock on public lands, the other body has 
voted to preclude the Clinton administration 
from implementing this necessary reform. | be- 
lieve that we should approve the Regula mo- 
tion to instruct conferees, and reject the Sen- 
ate amendment extending the freeze on graz- 
ing fees. We must allow the President to act. 

For decades, a small group of ranchers rep- 
resenting only 2 percent of all livestock pro- 
ducers, has enjoyed the benefits of an out- 
dated and unfair grazing fee policy that is both 
financially and environmentally unsound. By 
effectively limiting Federal grazing fees to only 
one-fifth of the those charged by private land- 
owners, this program inflicts a double wham- 
my on the taxpayer: costing the Government 
in lost revenue and preventing the collection of 
sufficient fees to administering the program or 
to cover the cost of restoring habitats dam- 
aged by grazing. 

By supporting the Regula motion, the Mem- 
bers of this House can take an important first 
step in bringing about the long overdue end to 
Federal subsidies of livestock grazing on pub- 
lic lands. | intend to take this unique oppor- 
tunity to protect the American taxpayer and 
our environment, and | urge my colleagues to 
join me in my support of this motion. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, the House of 
Representatives has approved legislation in 
each of the past several years to increase the 
fees for grazing on land administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service. In every instance, the House-passed 
language has been removed from the final 
measure by Senate conferees. 

Recently, the Secretary of the Interior took 
the initiative by proposing increased grazing 
fees over the next 3 years within the context 
of overall rangeland reform. This action is in 
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the proposed rulemaking stage, and public 
comment is being received. An amendment to 
H.R. 2520, however, could derail this process 
by prohibiting spending any funds to continue 
any action involving the proposed rulemaking. 
This language, offered by Senator DOMENIC! of 
New Mexico places a 1-year moratorium on 
the reform process. Even though | do not en- 
dorse the broad scope of the Secretary’s pro- 
posal, | cannot support the intent of the Do- 
menici amendment to delay these reforms. We 
have avoided real reform in the area of graz- 
ing fees for far too long. 

| recognize that fair value grazing is not a 
realistic alternative for many Western ranch- 
ers. Some reform, however, is necessary in 
order to bring this subsidy into line with the 
costs to the Federal Government. | favor a fair 
resolution to ensure that the fee increases are 
reasonable. But if the Domenici amendment is 
retained, then there will be no compromise on 
grazing fees for at least another year. 

In 1992, | voted with 244 of my colleagues 
to reform this program, which effectively sub- 
sidizes ranchers at a cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of more than $50 million a year. 
Today, we are considering a motion to permit 
the process of reform to proceed. | believe 
that it is important that we move toward a res- 
olution of this issue. Therefore, | intend to vote 
for the motion to instruct the House conferees 
to reject the Domenici amendment. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to support 
the administration's efforts to comprehensively 
reform grazing practices on our public lands. | 
want to stress the word “reform.” 

| have consistently opposed attempts in this 
body to levy punitive grazing fee increases on 
ranchers in the West. | said that any fee in- 
crease should be part of a comprehensive 
proposal to grazing practices. The administra- 
tion’s proposal passes that test. 

| don’t necessarily support every detail of 
Secretary Babbitt’s proposal. But | flat-out op- 
pose the Senate’s effort to stifle debate on 
long overdue rangeland management reforms. 
The Senate's position would prevent the ad- 
ministration from even reviewing comments 
from the public on its proposal, including con- 
structive suggestions from the ranching com- 
munity. It would prevent any meaningful re- 
forms for the next year. This debate has noth- 
ing to do with protecting congressional prerog- 
atives; it has everything to do with protecting 
a system that no longer serves the public in- 
terest. 

Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposition 
to the Regula motion and do so as a sup- 
porter of rangeland reform. 

Let me state at the outset that the current 
grazing fee formula needs to be reformed and 
a grazing fee increase is warranted. Unfortu- 
nately, there is the appearance that the ad- 
ministration has already set a new grazing fee 
target and is now in the process of justifying 
the proposed increase. It appears as though a 
decision has been made on the new grazing 
fee level before the rulemaking process has 
been completed. Before embracing a pro- 
posed fee increase, there must be an open 
and fair process that entertains the concerns 
and interests of all parties, including industry. 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, the practical ef- 
fect of the moratorium will be minimal. Under 
the current rulemaking process, a final rule on 
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rangeland reform will not likely be imple- 
mented until the fall of next year, about the 
time the proposed moratorium would expire. 
The process can continue to move forward 
unimpeded during this time. 

| support rangeland reform, but | want a 
constructive, open and fair process to achieve 
it. Therefore, | will oppose the Regula amend- 
ment. Simply let the administration know that 
| want an inclusive process, free from pre- 
determined outcomes. 

Ms. LOWEY, Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to instruct the House con- 
ferees to reject the Senate amendment to the 
bill imposing a 1-year moratorium on adminis- 
tration actions to establish market-rate grazing 
fees and enact other rangeland reforms. 

We have an opportunity to begin reinventing 
Government today by telling the House con- 
ferees that we will wait no longer to end the 
senseless waste of taxpayer dollars and sen- 
sitive rangelands caused by Federal grazing 
subsidies. 

The Vice President’s reinventing Govern- 
ment task force recently issued its report 
which called on the Federal Government to 
charge market-rate prices for the use of Fed- 
eral property. Undercharging for grazing rights 
encourages environmentally harmful overgraz- 
ing and provides ranchers on Federal lands an 
unfair advantage over their competitors who 
must pay market rates for grazing privileges. 

Year after year, Members of this body have 
struggled to reform Federal rangeland policies 
only to lose to the special interests. | have 
supported those efforts and this year | intro- 
duced legislation of my own to direct the De- 
partment of Interior to charge market rates for 
grazing privileges on Federal lands. This 
measure would save an estimated $80 million 
over the next 5 years. 

The Department of Interior, headed by Sec- 
retary Babbitt, has signaled its intention to 
move forward with grazing policy reforms that 
include charging market rates for grazing privi- 
leges. The proponents of the Senate morato- 
rium want to block the Interior Department's 
efforts to end this wasteful subsidy. They want 
to prolong the gridlock and preserve a sweet- 
heart deal that the Federal Government has 
been giving to some cattle rangers all these 
years. 

It is time to take a stand for the national in- 
terest. It is time to tell the privileged few, who 
have been enjoying special treatment at the 
expense of the American taxpayer, to pay 
their way like everyone else. 

Mr. Speaker, | can think of better ways to 
spend the estimated $80 million that Federal 
grazing subsidies will cost the American peo- 
ple over the next 5 years—by reducing the 
Federal deficit, by enhancing our commitment 
to education, by investing in our neglected in- 
frastructure. 

These are the choices that the American 
people sent us here to make. | urge my col- 
leagues who have expressed support for re- 
inventing Government to vote for reinventing 
Government today. Support the Regula motion 
to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. PASTOR. Mr. Speaker, today the House 
spoke on an issue of great importance to our 
Nation’s ranching and livestock industry. By a 
majority vote, the House instructed its con- 
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ferees for the fiscal year 1994 Department of 
the Interior and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill to insist disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 123, which would place a 
moratorium on the Clinton administration's ef- 
forts to reform the Federal Government's pol- 
icy for livestock grazing on public lands. 

As a supporter of this motion to instruct con- 
ferees, | would like to state that | am firmly 
committed to a healthy and productive live- 
stock industry in the United States. | do be- 
lieve however, that the time has come for de- 
finitive action on the question of grazing fees 
and rangeland management reform. It is in 
this spirit that | cast my vote in favor of the 
motion to instruct the House conferees. 

| would like to state, Mr. Speaker, that my 
vote for the motion does not necessarily con- 
stitute support for any specific recommenda- 
tion or provision contained in Secretary Bruce 
Babbitt’s proposed reforms. Rather, my vote 
indicates my strong desire to continue the re- 
form dialog. To date, the administration has 
held five public meetings in the West and has 
heard from thousands of people. In December, 
when a draft environmental impact statement 
and draft regulations on the proposed reforms 
will be released, there will be additional oppor- 
tunities for input from the public. My vote 
today was for the continuation of this process. 

For years now, Congress has attempted to 
bring stability to the manner in which the Fed- 
eral Government manages its rangelands. And 
for years, Congress has been unable to agree 
on a solution. What is needed today is not a 
continuation of this gridlock, but an end to the 
grazing fees debate that has produced so 
much uncertainly for ranchers and others 
throughout the country. 

With this said, Mr. Speaker, | want to high- 
light the important fact that by its action today, 
the House is not relinquishing its ability to leg- 
islatively change any administration plan for 
reform or to develop its own reform measures. 
As a Member of Congress and an Arizonan 
committed to a productive livestock industry, | 
will be closely watching the continued devel- 
opment of the administration’s proposed re- 
forms for the management of Federal range- 
lands and the grazing fees system. 

Mr. ORTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposi- 
tion to the Regula motion. Most agree that 
public land use policy should be examined 
and updated. However, the administration 
rangeland plan goes too far and totally ignores 
the role of Congress in managing our federal 
lands. 

Congress has a role, which is as it should 
be, since we represent districts which in many 
cases are 50 percent, 70 percent or 90 per- 
cent owned by the Federal Government. The 
people who are impacted by the proposed 130 
percent fee increase must have a voice in the 
process. 

Such a massive increase in the grazing fee 
would have a devastating impact on many 
livestock producers in my district and across 
the west. The Federal Government owns al- 
most 70 percent of the land in Utah. In most 
of the rural counties in my district, the Federal 
Government owns over 90 percent of the land; 
in several, it owns 98 percent. This high level 
of federal ownership presents economic and 
other challenges which my colleagues from 
the East cannot even imagine. In my district, 
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as in most western states, there is little 
choice. Either you graze public land or you go 
out of business. 

My colleagues should make no mistake 
about it. The increase in the grazing fee which 
the administration is proposing would put 
many livestock producers in my district and 
across the West out-of-business. A wide range 
of unanticipated costs would result. The most 
serious are the social and human costs in 
small rural communities. But since the pro- 
ponents of an increase in grazing fees insist 
on trying to frame the debate in purely dollar 
terms, let me briefly mention a couple of the 
direct dollars costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A direct, but hidden cost would be the in- 
creased expenditures for entitlement programs 
as we destroy the ability of many of our citi- 
zens in the rural West to earn a living. Before 
we allow any increase in grazing fees in the 
guise of providing a fair return to the treasury, 
it would seem wise to me to determine wheth- 
er such a change would result in net gain or 
loss to the treasury. This has not been done. 

Another hidden impact would be upon 
banks. Banks in rural communities which have 
in the past accepted a grazing permit as loan 
collateral would be increasingly stressed by 
the bankruptcies which would result by this ac- 
tion by the administration. The value of graz- 
ing permits has plummeted in the face of 
these proposed increases significantly reduc- 
ing the collateral value of the permit securing 
these loans. Some banks could fail. Others 
could be so badly hurt that they would not be 
able to provide the money needed by the pri- 
vate sector to enhance the economies and 
quality of life in these rural areas. This unfortu- 
nate chain of events, in turn, could slow the 
growth of the national economy with con- 
sequences for the nation as a whole. 

Let me cite just one other impact. As the 
base of rural counties erodes, so does their 
ability to provide the basic services to the mil- 
lions of visitors to the federal lands. Most of 
my colleagues are not aware that the counties 
provide landfills for garbage, pay for search 
and rescue activities, provide police protection 
and law enforcement on most public lands and 
a wide range of other services with no or very 
little compensation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The cost to the Federal Government to 
provide these services in my district would far 
exceed the relatively small amount of money 
the increased grazing fees would return to the 
treasury. 

If the evidence were clear that grazing fees 
were indeed below the fair market value, | 
could understand the desire of some in this 
body and in the administration to raise fees 
quickly. But the data from a number of studies 
suggest that even at the current rate, it actu- 
ally costs more to graze on public land than to 
graze on comparable private land. There cer- 
tainly is no subsidy to livestock producers and 
grazing fees in the west are certainly not 
below fair market value. 

It is particularly disturbing to me that the de- 
cision by the administration to increase graz- 
ing fees ignores this evidence. Equity de- 
mands that the burden of proving the insuffi- 
ciency of the current grazing fees should rest 
with those who would seek to raise them. 
There has yet to be a thorough and in depth 
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public discussion of these studies and analy- 
ses by the administration. Indeed, as the fa- 
mous leaked Sweeney/Wyman memo so fre- 
quently referred to here today and in recent 
debate in the other body makes abundantly 
clear, the Interior Department apparently had 
its mind made up to raise grazing fees long 
ago, regardless of the facts of the situation. | 
hope that the leak of that memo proves suffi- 
ciently embarrassing that the Department will 
now seriously and honestly look at all the facts 
and engage in good faith in a public debate on 
this issue. 

That is all the moratorium language in the 
conference report seeks to accomplish. By 
postponing the implementation of any in- 
creased grazing fees for a year, all of us, Con- 
gress, the public, livestock producers and oth- 
ers will have the time to fully debate this 
issue. | am confident that this review will show 
that what the administration proposes is not 
only unwise but unjustified. 

The economic impact upon thousands of 
good, hard working people across the West 
could be devastating if this proposed action by 
the administration is undertaken precipitously. 
There is no harm or damage which would re- 
sult from waiting. The only prudent course is 
to support the moratorium and provide both 
the time and the incentive for all parties to 
gather and debate the facts and make a rea- 
soned decision. 

| urge my colleagues to oppose the Regula 
motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The question is on the 
motion to instruct offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. REGULA]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 314, nays 
109, not voting 10, as follows: 


Evi- 


(Roll No. 465) 
YEAS—314 

Abercrombie Borski Coppersmith 
Ackerman Boucher Costello 
Andrews (ME) Brooks Coyne 
Andrews (NJ) Browder Cramer 
Andrews (TX) Brown (CA) Danner 
Applegate Brown (FL) Darden 
Archer Brown (OH) de la Garza 
Bacchus (FL) Bryant Deal 
Bachus (AL) Byrne DeFazio 
Baesler Cantwell DeLauro 
Barca Cardin Dellums 
Barlow Carr Derrick 
Barrett (WI) Castle Deutsch 
Bartlett Chapman Diaz-Balart 
Becerra Clay Dickey 
Beilenson Clayton Dicks 
Bereuter Clement Dixon 
Berman Clinger Duncan 
Bevill Clyburn Durbin 
Bilirakis Coble Edwards (CA) 
Bishop Coleman Engel 
Blackwell Collins (GA) English (OK) 
Blate Collins (IL) Eshoo 
Boehlert Collins (MI) Evans 
Bonior Cooper Everett 


Flake 
Fogiietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 


Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 


Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kreldler 


Bateman 
Bentley 
Bilbray 
Bliley 
Boehner 


Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Margolies- 


McHugh 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 


Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Porter 


NAYS—109 


Bonilla 
Brewster 
Bunning 
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Roemer 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 


se 
Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 

Rush 


Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Santorum 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Sensenbrenner 


Shepherd 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stokes 


Taylor (MS) 
Tejeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 


Dooley 
Doolittle 


English (AZ) 
Ewing 
Fazio 


Fields (TX) Kyl Rogers 
Frost LaRocco Roth 
Gallegly Lehman Sarpalius 
Gekas Lewis (CA) Schaefer 
Geren Lewis (FL) Schiff 
Gingrich Lightfoot Skeen 
Grams Livingston Smith (OR) 
Hall (TX) Manzullo Smith (TX) 
Hancock McCandless Stenholm 
Hansen McCollum Stump 
Hastert McCrery Sundquist 
Hayes McInnis Talent 
Hefley McKeon Tauzin 
Herger Montgomery Taylor (NC) 
Houghton Moorhead Thomas (CA) 
Huffington Myers Thomas (WY) 
Hunter Nussle Vucanovich 
Hutchinson Orton Walker 
Inhofe Packard Walsh 
Johnson (SD) Peterson (MN) Williams 
Johnson, Sam Pombo Wolf 
Kingston Pomeroy Young (AK) 
Kolbe Quillen 
Kopetski Roberts 

NOT VOTING—10 
Conyers Lioyd Smith (MI) 
Dingell McDade Spratt 
Grandy Michel 
Klink Serrano 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. LEVY, COBLE, BACHUS of 
Alabama, and EVERETT changed their 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PENNY). Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees on 
H.R. 2520, Department of the Interior 
and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994: Messrs. YATES, MURTHA, 
DICKS, BEVILL, SKAGGS, COLEMAN, 
NATCHER, REGULA, MCDADE, KOLBE, 
and PACKARD. 


There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
motion just agreed to. ; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 


There was no objection. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1734 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
withdrawn as a cosponsor of H.R. 1734. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado? 


There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2519, DEPARTMENTS OF 
COMMERCE, JUSTICE, AND 
STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2519) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to instruct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ROGERS moves that the managers on 
the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill, H.R. 2519, be instructed to agree to 
the first proviso of the Senate amendment 
numbered 147, with an amendment that reads 
as follows: 

In lieu of the first proviso in Senate 

amendment numbered 147, insert the follow- 
ing: 
"Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph shall be available 
for arrearage payments to the United Na- 
tions until the Secretary of State certifies to 
the Congress that the United Nations has es- 
tablished an independent office with respon- 
sibilities and powers substantially similar to 
offices of Inspectors General authorized by 
er Inspector General Act of 1978, as amend- 
ed” 

Mr. ROGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROGERS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, my mo- 
tion would instruct the House con- 
ferees to agree to a Senate provision, 
authored by Senator DOMENICI, requir- 
ing the United Nations to create an in- 
spector general's office before receiving 
any more U.S. arrearage payments in 
fiscal 1994. 

The United Nations must be re- 
formed. That has been Congress’ cry so 
often in the last 10 years that we are 
beginning to sound like a broken 
record. The American people, who pay 
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25 percent of the United Nations gen- 
eral budget and 31.7 percent, Mr. 
Speaker, of the international peace- 
keeping budget of the United Nations, 
people will be charged almost $1.5 bil- 
lion in assessed contributions to the 
United Nations in 1994. 

This does not include the hundreds of 
millions of dollars our constituents 
will give in voluntary contributions to 
the United Nations not contained in 
this bill. That is a huge investment, 
and we are entitled to know how our 
money is being spent. And we do not. 

Almost 80 percent of the general 
budget of the United Nations is being 
used to pay for 14,000 employees of the 
U.N. Secretariat alone, workers who 
enjoy some of the most generous em- 
ployment benefits around, including 
salaries which are guaranteed at rates 
15 to 20 percent higher than the highest 
comparable private sector, salaries 
which, I might add, are tax free, Mr. 
Speaker. 

They have additional payments of 
$1,270 per year per dependent child. 
They are guaranteed 100 percent cost- 
of-living increases. These 14,000 em- 
ployees at the Secretariat alone enjoy 
vacations of up to 2 months per year. 
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They have payments to cover three- 
fourths of all education costs including 
college, for each of their children, and 
they have one of the world’s best re- 
tirement systems. 

No wonder U.N. programs are forced 
to scrounge for other sources of fund- 
ing—including coming back to Uncle 
Sam for voluntary contributions. 

And, would you believe, the Sec- 
retary-General has called for higher 
pay for U.N. staff members. 

With personnel policies like these, no 
wonder Richard Thornburgh, during his 
tenure as head of management at the 
United Nations found: 

Too many deadwood staff members 
doing too little work and too few good 
staff members doing too much. 

Featherbedding to preserve unneces- 
sary U.N. jobs at all costs. 

In one instance, management sabo- 
taged attempts to eliminate 500 
unneeded jobs, a move costing the 
United Nations $20 million per year. 

Lucrative consulting contracts given 
to retired and even dismissed employ- 
ees. 

In addition we are treated to all too 
frequent press accounts of questionable 
U.N. spending, including: 

$110,000 to refurbish the home of the 
head of the U.N. peacekeeping mission 
in Cambodia; 

Millions spent to generate thousands 
of U.N. publications on such worth- 
while topics as “Imperialism: The Last 
Stage of Capitalism.” 

And the list goes on, and on, and on. 

Obviously, no one at the United Na- 
tions is minding the store. 

At a time when the United Nations is 
reported to face tremendous financial 
crisis, how can this be? 
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According to the Richard 
Thornburgh’s review of the United Na- 
tions—the United Nations is almost to- 
tally lacking in any effective mecha- 
nism to deal with waste, fraud, and 
abuse. 

To bring about much needed reform, 
Thornburgh recommended to the Unit- 
ed Nations that it immediately estab- 
lish an inspector general’s office. 

He is not alone in his cry: 

President Clinton called for an IG in 
his speech at the United Nations ear- 
lier this week. 

Vice President GORE recommended 
the immediate creation of a U.N. IG in 
his national performance review. 

Unbelievable, their calls for an in- 
spector general face stiff opposition at 
the United Nations—even from some of 
our traditional allies. 

It is beyond me as to how anyone 
could oppose an inspector general 
whose function would be to: 

Evaluate and recommend policies to 
promote economy, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness; 

Prevent and detect fraud and abuse; 

Keep the U.N. Secretary General and 
the member States fully informed 
about problems in the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, an inspector general is 
our chance to get true reforms at the 
United Nations. 

It is time this Congress put some 
muscle behind the President’s call for 
reform. The vote on my motion is a 
vote for U.N. reform. it is a vote for ac- 
countability. 

The American public, which, let me 
once again remind my colleagues, will 
provide over $1 billion to the United 
Nations this year, demands no less of 
its government, and we must demand 
no less of the United Nations. 

As the Vice President said in his na- 
tional performance review, we must 
“prove to the American people that 
their tax dollars will be treated with 
respect for the hard work that earned 
them.”’ 

My colleagues, I do not believe the 
United Nations has treated the Amer- 
ican taxpayer with respect. 

Prove to your constituents that you 
want the U.N. waste to stop. 

Support my motion to instruct. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for my 
motion to instruct, and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
former Attorney General Thornburgh 
was appointed in the last administra- 
tion as the Under Secretary General 
for Management at the United Nations, 


- and he made the recommendation that 


they have an inspector general. Our 
present Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Albright, has recommended they 
have an inspector general, and they are 
moving in that direction. The Presi- 
dent has called for them to have an in- 
spector general. 

The Senate bill has about two pages 
of wording in it referring to this sub- 
ject matter. Then the gentleman from 
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Kentucky [Mr. ROGERS] has an im- 
proved version, I think, but the gist of 
what we are talking about is, they need 
an inspector general, and they need to 
move that way as fast as possible. I do 
not think there is any disagreement 
about the objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for 
the gentleman’s motion. There is a dif- 
ference in the wording, obviously, be- 
tween what the gentleman has in his 
motion and what they have in the Sen- 
ate bill, but I think whatever it is, we 
can work the wording out. The gist of 
it is that we want them to have an in- 
spector general. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a sponsor of the 
first inspector general in the Govern- 
ment here in the United States. It was 
for the Department of Agriculture. The 
idea is that they should have someone 
working at all times, looking for 
things that ought to be corrected and 
reporting back to the people who can 
do something about it, and exposing it. 

That is the whole idea here. I do not 
disagree with the idea, and I am going 
to vote for the gentleman’s motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Are 
there further requests for time? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not expect we will 
consume anywhere near the time that 
has been allotted. I plan to close very 
briefly here if the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SMITH] wishes to do the same. We 
should have a vote very soon, so those 
who are watching the debate can be 
thus advised. 

Let me take just a few minutes. I 
will be brief, Mr. Speaker. This is a 
proposal that, although fresh on the 
floor today, has been pushed for so 
many years in a variety of forms. The 
U.S. Congress and other institutions 
have been requesting of the United Na- 
tions some accountability for years 
with no avail. It is a part of the bu- 
reaucracy of the United Nations to re- 
sist this kind of request. I understand 
that. There are at least two schools of 
thought within the United Nations 
about whether or not this is a good 
idea. 

Most of the industrialized nations 
have been requesting this for a long 
time, and agree upon it. Many of the 
Third World countries do not want it. 
That is understandable. That is part of 
the history of the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, we will 
not see the needed reforms until we 
take this action of withholding arrear- 
age payment funds until our Secretary 
of State certifies the United Nations 
has complied with this request. It is 
not unreasonable. In fact, it is very 
sensible, and will make a better United 
Nations, and of course, better account- 
ability of the funds that our taxpayers 
and all others around the world give to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the founders in 1945 did 
not mean for the United Nations to end 


up as it is now, in this bureaucratic 
maze. I am quoting from a story in the 
press recently: “The whole U.N. civil 
service got hijacked by the Cold War 
and decolonization,” said Donald 
McHenry, the former U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations 


“As many experts point out, the U.N. 
grew as it did because its members 
wanted it to. For the Third World 
countries, the United Nations offered 
jobs for politicians’ brothers-in-law and 
gave them a world platform for their 
problems. The major powers went 
along. 


“Hiring for U.N. offices was rather 
like patronage hiring in the old Chi- 
cago Streets and Sanitation Depart- 
ment—except that Streets and Sanita- 
tion actually picked up garbage, while 
the United Nations only complained 
about it,” Charles Lipson, a University 
of Chicago Professor of International 
Politics, recently told a U.S. panel 
studying the United Nations 

So it has developed over the years, 
into the bureaucracy that needs to be 
reformed. The only way to do it is as 
we have done in the past. The Kasse- 
baum-Solomon amendment, which 
began these arrearages 4 years ago, the 
money was withheld for the purposes of 
extracting some reforms in the United 
Nations. 
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Now we need to take the next step. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope we can have 
a very positive vote on this motion to 
instruct. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PENNY). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the motion 
to instruct. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to instruct 
offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 420, nays 0, 
not voting 13, as follows: 


Evi- 
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Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allard 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus (FL) 
Bachus (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 


Barrett (WI) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Betlenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 


Collins (GA) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 
Cramer 


(Roll No. 466) 
YEAS—420 


Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 
Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English (AZ) 
English (OK) 
Eshoo 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 

Furse 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 


Green 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Harman 
Hastert 
Hastings 
Hayes 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Herger 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 
Holden 
Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inglis 
Inhofe 
Inslee 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
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Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 

Kim 

King 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 

Klink 

Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kretdler 


Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 


McCrery 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 


Oberstar Roybal-Allard Synar 
Obey Royce Talent 
Olver Rush Tanner 
Ortiz Sabo Tauzin 
Orton Sanders Taylor (MS) 
Owens Sangmelister Taylor (NC) 
Oxley Santorum Tejeda 
Packard Sarpalius Thomas (CA) 
Pallone Sawyer Thomas (WY) 
Parker Saxton Thompson 
Pastor Schaefer Thornton 
Paxon Schenk Thurman 
Payne (NJ) Schiff Torkildsen 
Payne (VA) Schroeder Torres 
Pelosi Schumer Torricelli 
Peni Scott Towns 
Peterson (FL) Sensenbrenner Traficant 
Peterson (MN) Serrano Tucker 
Petri Sharp Unsoeld 
Pickle Shaw Upton 
Pombo Shays Valentine 
Pomeroy Shepherd Velazquez 
Porter Shuster Vento 
Portman Sisisky Visclosky 
Poshard S Volkmer 
Price (NC) Skeen Vucanovich 
Pryce (OH) Skelton Walker 
Quillen Slattery Walsh 
Quinn Slaughter Washington 
Rahall Smith (IA) Waters 
Ramstad Smith (NJ) Watt 
Rangel Smith (OR) Waxman 
Ravenel Smith (TX) Weldon 
Reed Snowe Wheat 
Regula Solomon Whitten 
Reynolds Spence Williams 
Richardson Spratt Wise 
Ridge Stark Wolf 
Roberts Stearns Woolsey 
Roemer Stenholm Wyden 
Rogers Stokes Wynn 
Rohrabacher Strickland Yates 
Ros-Lehtinen Studds Young (AK) 
Rose Stump Young (FL) 
Rostenkowski Stupak Zeliff 
Roth Sundquist Zimmer 
Roukema Swett 
Rowland Swift 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—13 
Becerra Dingell Pickett 
Brewster Gephardt Smith (MI) 
Clement McCurdy Wilson 
Collins (IL) McDade 
Conyers Miller (CA) 
01342 


Mr. LAZIO changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, during rolicall 
vote No. 466 on H.R. 2519 | was unavoidably 
detained. Had | been present, | would have 
voted “yea.” 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include therein extraneous 
material on the motion to instruct 
conferees on H.R. 2519 which was just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
PENNY]. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. SMITH of 
Iowa, CARR of Michigan, MOLLOHAN, 
MORAN, SKAGGS, PRICE of North Caro- 
lina, NATCHER, ROGERS, KOLBE, TAYLOR 
of North Carolina, and MCDADE. 

There was no objection. 


——————ESEE 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2295, 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT 
FINANCING, AND RELATED PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1994, AND SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
INDEPENDENT STATES OF THE 
FORMER SOVIET UNION ACT, 1993 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 259 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES, 259 

Resolved, That upon ađoption of this reso- 
lution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report to accompany the bill 
(H.R. 2295) making appropriations for foreign 
operations, export financing, and related 
programs for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and making supplemental appro- 
priations for such programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1993, and for other 
purposes. All points of order against the con- 
ference report and against its consideration 
are waived. The conference report shall be 
considered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. DER- 
RICK] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. During consideration of 
this resolution, all time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 259 
waives all points of order against the 
conference report on H.R. 2295, the For- 
eign Operations Appropriations Act for 
Fiscal Year 1994 and against its consid- 
eration. The rule further provides that 
the conference report shall be consid- 
ered as read. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree- 
ment on the Foreign Operations Appro- 
priations Act provides $13 billion in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 
1994. This amount is $1.6 billion below 
the President’s request and is within 
the 602(b) allocation. 

The agreement displays a new policy 
emphasis on emerging democracies and 
provides a total of $2.5 billion in tech- 
nical and humanitarian assistance for 
the new Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union and $390 million 
for Eastern Europe and the Baltics. 

The conference agreement provides 
$5 billion for Israel and Egypt as well 
as increased funding for the economic 
support fund to accommodate assist- 
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ance for the West Bank and Gaza. In 
addition, the agreement provides $800 
million for refugee and disaster assist- 
ance to meet the current situation in 
Somalia, the former Yugoslavia, as 
well as other areas around the world. 

The conference agreement provides 
$784 million in development assistance 
for Africa as well as $1 billion to assist 
United States business to export Unit- 
ed States goods abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 259 
will expedite consideration of this im- 
portant conference agreement. I urge 
my colleagues to support the rule and 
the agreement, and I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this side half the time. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
South Carolina has just indicated, we 
have before us a rule that provides for 
the timely consideration of the con- 
ference report on the foreign oper- 
ations appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1994. 

This rule is typical of those that are 
usually provided for conference reports 
in that all points of order are waived. 

There is a twofold reason for the 
waivers. 

First, the conference report contains 
$1.6 billion in fiscal year 1993 assistance 
for Russia. 

In order for these funds to be made 
available, the President must sign this 
legislation into law before midnight to- 
morrow night. 

Thus, the 3-day layover has been 
waived. 

The second reason for waivers is sim- 
ply the fact that Congress has not en- 
acted a foreign aid authorization bill 
into law since 1985. That was 8 years 
ago. 

Hence, virtually everything in this 
conference report is unauthorized. 

I must say that Members should ap- 
preciate the work of the Foreign Oper- 
ations Subcommittee in stepping into 
the breach each year and, in effect, 
writing the annual foreign aid bill. 
They do a good job, even though I have 
some problems in supporting foreign 
aid in general. 

Turning now to the substance of the 
conference report itself, Mr. Speaker, I 
am compelled to oppose this legislation 
on final passage. I will do so because of 
my continuing reservations about aid 
for Russia, aid that might take the 
form of direct assistance to the Gov- 
ernment or to the central bank of Rus- 
sia. 

I have opposed this kind of assistance 
in the past, and I will continue to op- 
pose it in the future until a fully demo- 
cratic government is in place in Mos- 
cow and Soviet troops are completely 
and once and for all out of the Baltic 
nations. 

In Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
those Soviet troops are still there. 
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My further concern is simply the 
question of where this assistance is 
going. 

The situation in Russia is so chaotic, 
and we all are watching it on TV by the 
hour, I remain unconvinced that we 
can tell with any certainty exactly 
who is getting this assistance and how 
effectively they are using it. 

Given the track record of so many 
foreign aid programs in so many coun- 
tries in which, by hook or by crook, 
the government itself or government- 
controlled entities get their hands on 
it, I am not convinced the situation in 
Russia will turn out to be any dif- 
ferent. It rarely does. 

I must also say that the amount of 
money involved strikes me as being too 
much for a token, but not enough to 
really make a difference—even if it 
were to be used with maximum effec- 
tiveness which it will not be. Too many 
former Communists still are in the 
government and they still have their 
fingers in this foreign aid pie. 
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When one considers just how much it 
is costing today to stabilize and rebuild 
the former East Germany, a country 
only one-tenth the size of Russia, we 
can get an idea of just how much it will 
cost eventually to repair Russia after 
74 years of communism. All of the 
money in the world would not be 
enough to do it, Mr. Speaker. The Rus- 
sians themselves will have to pull it all 
together by a sincere, all-out effort to 
completely democratize their country, 
including a free market system. They 
are vacillating back and forth, not 
really doing it. The only way they can 
establish a free market system is by 
attracting private capital and private 
investment from outside the country 
itself. They cannot do that without en- 
acting property rights laws, without 
enacting commercial laws to protect 
investments from American businesses 
and industry that might want to do 
business there. They must absolutely 
establish a judiciary system that is 
free of political interference, like we 
have in this country, to guarantee pro- 
tection under the law. Otherwise their 
laws are not worth 2 cents, and nobody 
in their right mind is going to put 
money into Russia from our private 
sector. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not be giving 
the Russian Government, or their 
central bank, American tax dollars. It 
ought to be going from the private sec- 
tor here to the private sector there in 
the form of loans or investments so 
that we can get a return on that in- 
vestment in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an old philoso- 
phy that says, “Do not give them fish, 
do not give them money to buy fish. 
Teach them how to fish, and they will 
feed themselves." This philosophy is 
not represented in this foreign aid ap- 
propriations legislation. This is the 
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philosophy we ought to be living by be- 
cause of the failure of foreign aid in the 
past. I will vote no when this con- 
ference report comes up for a vote later 
on, after this rule has been passed. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time, and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I, too, Mr. Speaker, 
have no requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the provisions of House Resolution 259, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H.R. 2295) making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and 
making supplemental appropriations 
for such programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes. . 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BRYANT). Pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 259, the conference report is con- 
sidered as read. (For conference report 
and statement, see proceedings of the 
House of September 28, 1993, at page 
H7159.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, before I begin to de- 
scribe what is in this conference re- 
port, I would like to pay special tribute 
to a group of people who are often ma- 
ligned in the popular press and in the 
court of public opinion, namely the 
congressional staffers who helped put 
together this bill: Terry Peel, Bill 
Schuerch, Mark Murray, Mike Marek, 
Laurie Maes, Karen Brown, Dean 
Sackett, Jim Kulikowski, and the two 
people who gave us tremendous tech- 
nical assistance from the agencies 
themselves, Bob Lester and Carol 
Schwab and a number of others. I sim- 
ply want to say that, if we take into 
account the hundreds of witnesses our 
committee has before it each year, if 
we take into account the hundreds of 
staff who accompany each and every 
one of those witnesses, if we take into 
account the hundreds of public groups 
and the hundreds of interest groups 
who are constantly inquiring of the 
committee about one or another of the 
matters in this package, and if we real- 
ize that all of the staff work to respond 
to all of those problems is done by 
roughly seven people, I think it is an 
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amazing accomplishment, and I am 
very grateful to all of them on both 
sides of the aisle, as Iam to the associ- 
ate staff members who have also as- 
sisted the subcommittee membership. 

I also want to say that this is, very 
largely, a new subcommittee this year. 
We have on the Democratic side my- 
self, and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WILSON], and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES] who have served on 
the subcommittee in the past, but then 
we have the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. OLVER], the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. PELOSI], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TORRES], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SERRANO], and the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. LOWEY] who have 
served on the subcommittee but a 
short time. On the Republican side we 
have the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PORTER], and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. LIGHTFOOT], the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. CALLAHAN] and the rank- 
ing Republican, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] who have 
performed yeoman’s service on the bill 
and who have at all times conducted 
themselves in an absolutely bipartisan 
fashion. 

I would dare to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I cannot recall a single partisan 
comment made by any Member on ei- 
ther side of the aisle during the hear- 
ings, markups or conference, and I 
really believe that the way members of 
this subcommittee, and the way the 
staff on this subcommittee, conduct 
themselves is really a case study in the 
way Congress ought to perform. I very 
much appreciate the help that we have 
gotten from each and every one of 
them. 

Let me simply say that this bill is 
$1.1 billion below last year’s spending 
level. It is $1.4 billion below the Presi- 
dent’s request. It is $373,000 below the 
bill as it left the House. It is $461 mil- 
lion below our subcommittee alloca- 
tion under the 602(b) section of the 
budget. We have seen a lot of writing in 
the popular press, and elsewhere, lately 
about the need to reform foreign assist- 
ance and the need to reduce military 
aid now that the cold war has ended. I 
want to simply point out that in the 
years since I have become chairman of 
this committee this bill has dropped 
from $16.5 billion total to $12.5 billion 
today, and that would not have hap- 
pened without the bipartisan coopera- 
tion of each and every member of the 
subcommittee. 

I would also point out that the mili- 
tary aid, as a share of this bill, has 
dropped from 40 percent as a share of 
the bill in 1985 to 24.6 percent today, 
which is a very large reduction, and I 
think it reflects the new realities in 
the world. 

I also want to make the point that 
this bill, in spite of those overall budg- 
et reductions, provides $2% billion to 
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meet our highest new priority, assist- 
ance to the former republics in the So- 
viet Union. There is also room in the 
bill for the beginning of the $500 mil- 
lion aid proposition that the adminis- 
tration has been discussing with re- 
spect to the Middle East to assist the 
Palestinians as we move toward peace 
in that region. This committee has al- 
ways made refugees our No. 1 priority, 
and we did again this year despite the 
fact that we had very deep cuts in a 
significant number of programs. We 
have an increase in this budget for ref- 
ugees. We also make enhancing the 
ability of this country to export our 
commercial products a high priority 
because we provide $1 billion to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to facilitate our ex- 
ports to the rest of the world, and we 
institute, or we begin the process of in- 
stituting, virtually each and every re- 
form mentioned by the Gore Commis- 
sion including requiring that AID begin 
to downsize the number of missions 
that it has around the world by elimi- 
nating 12 of those missions this year. 
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So I think this subcommittee can 
truthfully say that if you take a look 
at what we have done and what we 
have required the administration to do 
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before they can get the second half of 
the money in this bill, we have vir- 
tually put into place all of the reform 
actions suggested by the Gore Commis- 
sion. 

With respect to the earmarks in the 
bill, when the bill left the House we 
had no earmarks. The Senate had 27. 
We come back from conference with 
only four. I think that is a very good 
record. 

We have a number of legislative limi- 
tations in the bill as well, limitations 
on assistance, such as, for example, the 
limitation on Soviet aid if they provide 
any significant assistance to Cuba. 
There was a waiver authority that we 
provided for the President in that in- 
stance. In my view, he will not need to 
use that waiver authority, because I do 
not define in any way what the Soviet 
Union has been doing as supplying as- 
sistance. I think the relationship that 
they have with Cuba with respect to 
purchasing sugar is very similar to a 
large number of other commercial rela- 
tionships that countries often have 
with each other around the world, and 
does not in any way constitute assist- 
ance. 

I would also say that it is necessary 
for this House to pass this bill today, 
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because, as was indicated in discussion 
on the rule, we have in this bill a sig- 
nificant amount of assistance which is 
funded through 1993 supplemental ap- 
propriations for the Soviet Union. If we 
do not enact this bill before the end of 
the fiscal year, that portion of the bill 
will be inoperative. 


So I simply want to say I think this 
bill meets the desires of the taxpayers 
to be fiscally frugal. I think it cer- 
tainly responds to the new realities 
around the world. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to pay special 
tribute to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], the ranking Re- 
publican. This is his first year as rank- 
ing Republican. I think the gentleman 
has done a very good job in acquainting 
himself with all of the many programs 
that this bill has. He has conducted 
himself in an absolutely bipartisan 
fashion. You will never doubt for a mo- 
ment when you deal with the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON] that you are dealing with a con- 
servative Republican, and there is 
nothing wrong with that. But I very 
much appreciate the professional way 
he has gone about our business. 
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FY 1983 FY 1994 


TITLE ill - MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


(85,500,000) 
(-236,221,000) 


Subtotal, Foreign military financing Program...  3,449,200,000 3,352,114,000 3,221,530,000 3,170,088,000 3,195,808,000 -253,391,000 


TITLE IV - EXPORT ASSISTANCE 


826,150,000 811,512,000 733,586,000  1,033,586,000  1,033,586,000 +207,436,000 
a e 25. croc E SE (-15,500,000,000) 


26,257,377,903  14,425,993,066 12,983,038,866  12,528,854,047 12,982,665,866 —--13, 274,712,037 
. (26,257,377,903) (14,425,993,066) (13,168,038,866) (12,781,954,047) (13,190,765,866) _(-13,086,612,037) 


Saanen AN snasessstaunsesesensennee (185,000,000)  (-255,100,000) —_(-208, 100,000) (-208, 100,000) 
(251,000,000) (25,558,000) (23,558,000) (23,558,000) (-227,442,000) 
(650,000,000) (375,027,000) ecsesscssssnseneeerenenee (346,885,000) (650,000,000) 


eae (20,712,000) esscsevssrssnceceersenes x (19,161,000) 
4 631 ‘070, 700) (4,665,876,024) — (4,090,600,894) (3, 188,161,304) 
. (231,819,000) (110,000,000) (110,000,000) (160,000,000) 

(16,355,000,000) (17,355,000,000) (789,500,000) (769,500,000) 


1,583,418,903 1,957,852,066 1,505,070,866 1,358,764,107 1,507,770,866 -75,648,037 

310,000,000 390,000,000 339,500,000 360,628,000 360,628,000 +50,628,000 
1,893,418,903 2,347, 852,066 1,844,570,866 1,719,392,107 1,868,398,866 25,020,037 
4,158,382,000 4,075,578,000 3,838,997,000 3,761,217,940 3,868,517,000 -289,865,000 


Economic Support Fund/Special Assistance Initiatives.................. 3,546,704,000 3,934,771,000 3,502,982,000 3,014,320,000 3,174,982,000 -371,722,000 


Total, Bilateral Economic ASsistance..........rcssessneerssecnnesneenneensne 7,705,086,000 8,010,349,000 7,341,979,000 6,775,537,940 7,043,499,000 -661,587,000 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS, FY 1994 (H.R. 2295), continued 


FY 1983 FY 1994 

Enacted Estimate House Senate 
Housing and other credit guaranty programs: 

16,407,000 16,078,000 16,078,000 
8,407,000 8,239,000 8,239,000 
(110,000,000) (110,000,000) (110,000,000) 
2,295,259,000 2,158,202,000 2,058,082,000 
44,151,000 44,151,000 44,151,000 


Operating expenses of the Agency for international 


2,641,831,940 


2,280,500,000 
-250,000,000 


Assiatence for former republics of the Soviet Union... ; 
(1993 Supplemental - Foreign Operations) .... 


Conference 

compared with 

Conference enacted 

16,078,000 -329,000 

8,239,000 -168,000 

(110,000,000) (-40,000,000) 

2,154,102,000 -243,061,000 

44,151,000 + 1,474,000 

501,760,000 -10,240,000 

. {-4,300,000) 

+3,000,000 

-198,000 

-43,000,000 

2,749,131,000 -292,025,000 

2,364,562,000 -305,438,000 

-203,000,000 203,000,000 + 

19,600,000 -104,000 

20,000,000 -40,000,000 

390,000,000 -10,000,000 
603,820,000 


ng 7,518,000 7,518,000 -610,000 

(Limitation on direct loans) = 
(Limitation on guaranteed loans)... (346,885,000) (-650,000,000) 
16,583,000 -1,345,000 
5,720,599,940 -685,092,000 
218,146,000 219,745,000 219,745,000 219,745,000 219,745,000 + 1,599,000 
147,783,000 147,783,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 100,000,000 -47,783,000 
(10.000000). ccceescecvcovcessyeosespion sopiecvereveseepnegeqnnccons, _ eeveseyryoveveghenmmesonpees,, _vorsecoiditanecsesdunseness {-15,000,000) 
620,688,000 640,688,000 670,688,000 670,688,000 670,688,000 +50,000,000 

United States Emergency Refugee and Migration 

Assistance FUNG..........000 49,261,000 49,261,000 19,261,000 49,261,000 GEOG, smaoin 
-311,000 
+ 1,906,000 
7,705,086,000 8,010,349,000 7,341,979,000 6,775,537 ,940 7,043,499,000 -661,587,000 
(7,705,086,000) (7,526,979,000) (7,251,599,000) (-453,487,000) 


(8,010,349,000) 


(96,319,000) 
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‘FOREIGN OPERATIONS, EXPORT FINANCING, AND RELATED PROGRAMS, FY 1994 (H.R. 2295), continued 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 


my time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of the foreign operations conference re- 
port. As my friend and chairman of the 
subcommittee has pointed out, this is 
my first year as ranking Republican of 
the subcommittee. I have to tell you 
that because of the leadership of Chair- 
man OBEY, with whom I have a great 
working relationship, the great co- 
operation from his staff, and the hard- 
work and cooperation of the members 
of the subcommittee, the job of passing 
this bill, while not easy, has certainly 
been pleasant. 

We have done, I think, an extraor- 
dinary job with limited resources. We 
are meeting the immediate needs of 
the Nation with respect to foreign as- 
sistance. Again, I want to congratulate 
the chairman for being so kind and 
generous with his time. 

I also want to thank all the members 
of the subcommittee and their staff for 
their assistance to me while we went 
through this whole procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, under normal cir- 
cumstances, I might have been tempted 
to treat the House to a lengthy expla- 
nation of my support for H.R. 2295, 
which I am sure would have captivated 
everyone's attention. However, Monday 
night’s conference, which lasted well 
into Tuesday morning, has given me a 
new appreciation for the need of great 
brevity. So I am going to keep my re- 
marks confined, if I may. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated earlier, H.R. 
2295 is indeed a bipartisan piece of leg- 
islation. It overwhelmingly passed the 
House last June, by 309 to 111 votes, 
with a majority of both parties sup- 


FY 1964 


FY 1983 


porting the bill. I expect and hope, that 
it will pass today. But I must stress my 
belief that it is very important that it 
does pass. In fact, if H.R. 2295 is not 
signed by the President by midnight 
tomorrow, Thursday, the last day of 
September, U.S. foreign assistance pro- 
grams will be thrown into an uproar, as 
the continuing resolution passed ear- 
lier today contained no provisions to 
temporarily fund any of the accounts 
provided for in H.R. 2295. 

Furthermore, the Russian aid pack- 
age, which is so vital to our national 
interests, will be irreparably gutted if 
this conference report is not passed 
today. Approximately $1.6 billion of the 
$2.5 billion contained in H.R. 2295 for 
Russia and other new Independent 
States of the former Soviet Union is in 
the form of fiscal year 1993 supple- 
mental money, which will be lost for- 
ever if this conference report fails to 
become law before the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I could elaborate on the 
many reasons I support 2295, and I 
could list provisions in H.R. 2295 that 
most, if not all of us, would agree are 
important to U.S. interests. But I will 
resist that temptation and discuss just 
a couple more reasons why I support 
the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is this is a good 
bill. It is a bipartisan bill. It is not a 
perfect bill and there are provisions 
which I personally would change. Com- 
ing at it from my perspective, I will 
say that the chairman and some of the 
members of the committee and I dis- 
agreed on perhaps the approach of 
some of the provisions, but it was an 
amicable disagreement. In fact, when 
it came down to it, not only the mem- 
bers of our subcommittee, but the 


Conference 
compared with 
enacted 


-150,721,000 
-102,670,000 
(-85,500,000) 


-253,391,000 
(238,221,000) 
-228,293,000 


-481,884,000 


+ 207,436,000 
-960,855,037 
-12,313,857,000 


-13,274,7 12,037 


Members of the other body, finally 


reached a compromise. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a compromise 
bill. This is a compromise which we all 
can and should support. 


The conference report is fiscally re- 
sponsible. It continues a recent down- 
ward trend in foreign aid spending by 
cutting $1.1 billion from last year’s for- 
eign aid levels and over $1.6 billion 
from President Clinton’s 1994 budget 
request. 


The bill also contains funding for the 
West Bank and for Gaza, to facilitate 
the Middle East peace process which 
began a couple of weeks ago in earnest. 
One could support the bill for this rea- 
son alone. 


Another vitally important aspect of 
H.R. 2295 is the $2.5 billion in aid for 
Russia and the Independent States. 
The recent events in Georgia and Rus- 
sia, as well as other parts of the former 
Soviet Union, underscore the volatility 
of the region, but they also underscore 
our need for assistance, which will only 
bolster the democratic forces and less- 
en the economic tension contributing 
to the unrest. 


We have had news, for example, that 
there are more missiles in Russia than 
we initially knew were there. It is very 
much in our interest to see to it that 
those missiles do not threaten the 
United States again, and are, in fact, 
dismantled and cease to exist alto- 
gether. Certainly it is in our interest 
to see to it that they become neutral- 
ized and are not part of a massive force 
bent on the destruction of the United 
States and the rest of the world. 

So by fostering democracy and free 
enterprise in Russia, and by helping 
them dismantle their nuclear arsenal 
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and resettle their troops, we are ulti- 
mately helping ourselves. A demo- 
cratic, free market, Russia will be a 
boom to the United States business in- 
terests and exports. If we are success- 
ful, and I caution ‘“‘if,’’ there are no 
guarantees in this bill, but if we are 
successful in bringing Russia into the 
fold of Western industrialized peaceful 
nations, the savings in United States 
defense expenditures alone will more 
than pay for the small amount of Rus- 
sian aid in H.R. 2295. 

Most importantly, the peace and 
tranquillity of the world, the future of 
our children and grandchildren, can be 
greatly improved by the passage of this 
bill. So I would urge the adoption of 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. WHEAT]. 
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Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill and the fine work 
that has been done by my colleagues, 
those who brought this Foreign Oper- 

` ations Conference Committee report to 
the floor. Let me just add my voice in 
strong support of this legislation. I 
commend all my colleagues, especially 
subcommittee chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], for 
the fine work that they have done. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to add my voice in 
strong support for the fiscal year 1994 foreign 
operations conference report. | commend the 
members of the committee and all of my col- 
leagues who played a role in bringing this bill 
to the floor today. 

This measure takes important steps toward 
recognizing the changing realities and prior- 
ities that our Nation and the world face in the 
post-cold-war era. The bill, for example, seeks 
to help stabilize the situation in the former So- 
viet Union, and it provides refugee and disas- 
ter relief for the tragedy that continues to un- 
fold in Bosnia and Somalia. 

At the same time, this measure also main- 
tains our strong national commitment to Israel 
and peace in the Middle East. In its region of 
vital strategic importance and violent instabil- 
ity, today’s bill recognizes that it is in Ameri- 
ca's best interests to continue to play a promi- 
nent role in the Middle East. By providing full 
funding to Israel and Egypt. The fiscal year 
1994 foreign operations bill will help ensure 
that we maintain that important commitment at 
this critical period. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this month the world 
watched in hope and wonder as a historic step 
towards Israel-Palestinian peace was taken. 
President Clinton called it a brave gamble for 
peace. 

Now more than ever, it is important for our 
Nation to provide resources and assistance to 
help ensure that the Israeli people feel con- 
fident and secure in taking bold steps towards 
peace. This legislation will help send a signal 
to all that the United States-israel alliance is 
unshakable and the commitment to Israel’s se- 
curity is enduring. 
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This is a time of great challenge and great 
opportunity in the Middle East and elsewhere 
around the world. In this regard, the adminis- 
tration and Congress are working together to 
develop a new approach to U.S. foreign policy 
and our international aid program. 

Each of the challenges singled out by Presi- 
dent Clinton during his recent address at the 
United Nations—weapons proliferation, sus- 
tainable development, conflict resolution, pop- 
ulation growth, economic growth, democracy 
building, and humanitarian assistance—are of 
immediate concern and priority to Israel and 
the entire Middle East region. 

| am confident that as we work together to 
reform our Nation’s foreign assistance pro- 
gram, Congress and the administration will 
stand united in support of efforts to meet 
these and other challenges in the Middle East 
while building upon our strong commitment to 
the people and the security of Israel. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the direc- 
tion that we take on foreign assistance 
this year and in the coming years is a 
strong signal about our attitudes to- 
ward America’s role in the post-cold- 
war era. We are at a crossroads. Will 
we turn inwards or will we look out- 
wards? 

Perhaps it is an American trait that 
we are wont to forget history. We for- 
got history after World War I, stuck 
our heads in the sand and ended up un- 
prepared for another world war only 
two decades later. 

After World War II, we never really 
stopped fighting, as the hot war led di- 
rectly into the cold war. Now that cold 
war is over, and the debate is raging in 
our country, not always explicitly but 
often as an undercurrent, about our 
Nation’s proper role in the world. 

I believe this is a watershed time in 
the history of our Nation and that the 
direction we choose will affect the lives 
of our children and grandchildren, just 
as the American victory in World War 
II led to tremendous economic growth 
in our Nation and an increase in Amer- 
ican stature after World War II. 

This will provides $2.5 billion in as- 
sistance for Russia and the newly inde- 
pendent States to help them transition 
to freedom, democracy, and a market 
system. Can we guarantee that by pro- 
viding these funds the former Soviet 
Union will transition peacefully? No. 
No, we cannot. In fact, almost as- 
suredly, no matter what we do the 
transition will be rocky. But you can 
be sure that if we do nothing and the 
tenuous political situation erupts into 
violence and the forces of democracy 
are defeated, we will regret not having 
done what we could. 

Foreign assistance is a small but im- 
portant part of our Nation’s foreign 
policy. With it we can project our Na- 
tion’s values—human rights, rule of 
law, democratic institutions, a market- 
oriented economic system—to the peo- 
ple in nations that desperately desire 
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positive change. Without foreign as- 
sistance, which accounts for less than 1 
percent of our budget, we could only 
project our interests through pure di- 
plomacy or the force of arms. Foreign 
assistance is an essential alternative. 

For all the positive elements in this 
bill, I believe it contains a flaw. We 
have given up earmarks, Mr. Speaker. 

The proponents of this non-earmark- 
ing policy support giving the President 
broad latitude in allocating foreign as- 
sistance. That is a positive trait. But 
in this, it is curious that this is the 
very year when the Clinton administra- 
tion, everyone in Congress, including 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, concedes that the Agency 
for International Development, receiv- 
ing nearly $1 billion under this bill, is 
broken and must be fixed. 

We await a Wharton report that we 
have not yet seen, and it seems very 
curious and an illogical time for Con- 
gress to step away from the earmarks, 
one of our best ways to ensure that 
AID focuses on our Nation’s priorities. 

I do not think this is a fatal flaw, and 
I continue to support the bill. But I be- 
lieve that appropriate committees and 
subcommittees must carefully monitor 
AID in the coming year. Mr. Speaker, I 
call on the President and Brian At- 
wood, our AID Administrator, to 
produce their recommendations so that 
we can reform AID and not need ear- 
marks nearly so much as we have in 
the past. 

I thank my chairman and ranking 
member, I thank our fine staff for 
bringing this conference report to the 
floor, and I urge the Members to look 
outward and to vote yes. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. LOWEY]. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 2295, the con- 
ference report on the foreign oper- 
ations, export financing, and related 
programs appropriations bill of 1994. 

First, I want to commend our chair- 
man for the distinguished work he has 
done in moving this bill, with its cru- 
cial aid for the states of the former So- 
viet Union and our Middle East allies. 
This bill should be on its way to the 
President’s desk tomorrow and that is 
a tribute to you, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, and to your wonderful 
staffs. 

As a new member of the subcommit- 
tee, I have appreciated the seriousness 
with which you approach all the work 
of the subcommittee. You stand out as 
a public servant with both heart and 
intellect. People in this country, and 
throughout the world—people who 
don’t necessarily know your name— 
benefit every day from the work you 
do. And I have benefited from working 
with you. 

In my limited time, I wish to address 
one area in this bill: The United States 
relationship with Israel. 
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Just 3 weeks ago we all watched in 
amazement as Israelis and Palestinians 
signed their historic agreement on the 
White House lawn. That agreement did 
not instantly create peace in the Mid- 
dle East. But it did establish a founda- 
tion on which secure and permanent 
peace will be built. 

That agreement would never have 
been reached without the strong back- 
ing the United States has provided Is- 
rael in recent years. That support has 
provided Israel with the confidence it 
needs to pursue a peace initiative that 
entails serious risk, along with great 
opportunity. 

That backing is manifested in the 
bill we are voting on today. The con- 
ference report includes $3 billion in 
military and economic assistance—as- 
sistance that is essential if Israel is to 
maintain its qualitative military edge. 
It also contains $80 million to help Is- 
rael absorb the tens of thousands of 
Jewish refugees who continue to pour 
into the Jewish homeland. The bill has 
a strong new provision opposing the 
Arab boycott of Israel, that economic 
assault on Israel which must be elimi- 
nated so that Israel can achieve its full 
potential as a center for commerce, 
trade, and research. 

The bill also includes an important 
provision that would halt any U.S. 
dealings with the PLO if that organiza- 
tion backs away from its pledge to live 
in peace with Israel. 

In short, this bill will help provide Is- 
rael with the confidence it needs to 
build a secure peace with all its neigh- 
bors. A vote for this bill is nothing less 
than a vote to endorse an end to the 
long and tragic Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LIGHTFOOT], 
a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

First, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
commend the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. OBEY] and the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] for an ex- 
cellent job in guiding this bill through 
the House and negotiating a conference 
report with the Senate. They heard 
from a number of committee members 
and there is, obviously, a diverse 
amount of opinion amongst those of us 
on the committee. And I think bring- 
ing that all together into something we 
all can support deserves a great of 
credit. 

On Monday, President Clinton ad- 
dressed the United Nations General As- 
sembly. In that speech to the world 
body, the President stated that putting 
our economic house in order cannot 
mean that we shut our windows to the 
world. I agree with the President, but I 
think it is tough to do when we have so 
many priorities here at home. 

Frankly, I have rather mixed feelings 
toward this bill. I do accept our inter- 
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national responsibilities, but I cannot 
help but think we can do it better. As 
a new member of this subcommittee, I 
was disappointed by the enormous 
waste of money, largely because of 
some dubious congressional earmarks. 

For example, earlier this year I lis- 
tened to the Defense Department ex- 
plain to us how they were going to 
spend the equivalent cost of five new, 
American made aircraft to refit 20- 
year-old aircraft and donate them to 
Botswana as part of a program to give 
African countries excess military 
equipment. This program was forced 
upon the Defense Department by an 
earmark in the other body. 

I do want to commend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] and the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON] for removing all of the earmarks 
but those most important out of the 
bill this year. 

I am also disappointed by an admin- 
istration that has still failed to 
produce a foreign aid reform plan. The 
fall of the Soviet Empire does mean 
that we must reorder our aid priorities. 
But the issue has been studied to 
death, and it is time for the adminis- 
tration to pick one and present it to 
the Congress. 

This is the last foreign aid bill I will 
support without a comprehensive plan 
from this administration. They are 
talking a good game about empowering 
AID workers, but now I think it is time 
to let them do it. 

Finally, I want to briefly discuss the 
Russian aid package. The stakes are 
high in Russia and throughout that en- 
tire region. Not only is democracy at 
stake but, with thousands of nuclear 
weapons, our safety as well as other 
countries of the world. Helping people 
to make the peaceful transition by un- 
derstanding the market economy 
through contracts and through mar- 
keting, I think, is one of the things 
that we should be working on. 
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Beyond that, however, I am not sure 
if the situation is beyond our ability to 
help. I do support the bill, but I believe 
we can do better. I believe we must 
watch carefully in Russia to make sure 
our enthusiasm for helping them make 
the democratic transition does not 
overrule common sense. 

In closing, I again commend both the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] 
and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON] for a job well done, not 
just in getting the bill through this 
House, but for what it represents in a 
changing world. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, except for a 
few closing remarks of my own. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding time to me, and 
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commend him, as others have, for his 
work on the subcommittee as the first 
year’s ranking member, and from our 
side, we certainly appreciate his efforts 
in keeping us informed. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the conference 
report as a whole, but I do want to reg- 
ister an objection to one part of the re- 
port. That is the $2.5 billion in aid to 
Russia. We all want to help Russia. I 
have supported particularly the dis- 
mantlement of nuclear facilities funds, 
so-called Nunn-Lugar funds, and have 
spent some time in Russia in an effort 
to try to assist in development of that 
program, because in the end it will as- 
sist the United States. 

It is also the case that we have 
helped Russia. As a matter of fact, 
right now there is so much money in 
the pipeline that we cannot spend it 
all. That is one of the reasons why $1.6 
billion would be transferred in this bill 
from the fiscal 1993 year to the fiscal 
1994 year. There is a total of about $138 
billion that has been pledged or given 
to Russia or the other Republics by the 
United States and other Western na- 
tions and Japan. Approximately $16.5 
billion of the U.S. contribution re- 
mains in the pipeline right now, and 
the President's promises consist of an 
additional $4.1 billion. 

As I said, this money is in the pipe- 
line, and we do not need to put any 
more money in the pipeline, in my 
view, but leave that argument aside for 
a moment. There is also a necessity to 
help other republics. I do not think suf- 
ficient attention has been given to this 
part of the problem, and it is not spe- 
cifically addressed in this conference 
report. 

A third point that I think needs to be 
addressed is the fact that the Russian 
Government itself obviously is in a 
state of crisis at this time, and has 
done some things which are not con- 
tributing to a successful conversion of 
the economy to a system that well re- 
ceives the kind of aid that we provide, 
Mr. Speaker. One has to have a system 
that can use the money we provide in 
the way we give it. Right now, that is 
not happening. 

Last Thursday, I believe it was the 
Wall Street Journal that ran a long ar- 
ticle on the new central bank chief. I 
have with me here the Journal of Com- 
merce article reporting the same story. 
The headline is: “U.S. Investors Trou- 
bled by Reports Yeltsin Will Keep 
Central Bank Chief.” 

To just quote a couple of paragraphs: 

U.S. optimism over Russian economic pros- 
pects dimmed following reports that Presi- 
dent Boris N. Yeltsin has decided to retain 
Viktor Gerashchenko as head of the nation’s 
Central Bank. 

Jeffrey D. Sachs, a Harvard University 
economist and Yeltsin advisor, said in a 
phone interview from Bolivia that he was in- 
formed by a Yeltsin cabinet member Wednes- 
day of Mr. Gerashchenko's reappointment, 
adding that the move “throws cold water” 
on hopes for economic reform. 
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He further “blamed Mr. Gerash- 
chenko for runaway inflation in the 
Russian ruble and charged him with re- 
sponsibility for ‘destruction of con- 
fidence in the currency.’”’ 

This is not a way to inspire con- 
fidence that the kind of assistance that 
we are providing is going to have any 
significant effect. 

In addition to that, any assistance 
that the United States or anyone else 
offers probably ought to await the elec- 
tion of a new parliament. Again, Jef- 
frey Sachs, speaking on this point, 
said: 

The West can do little at this point, except 
to spell out the stakes clearly to Yeltsin and 
hold back on financial aid to the Russian 
Government until the reformers are more 
strongly in place. . . . What’s needed for de- 
cisive progress is a breakthrough to new 
elections that can retire most of the old 
guard. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the old guard that 
has been contributing to most of these 
problems. It is certainly not Yeltsin or 
his advisors. 

Mr. Speaker, the last point I would 
make this: Andrey Kozyrev, the foreign 
minister, yesterday spoke at the Unit- 
ed Nations saying that Russia should 
have the right to use force to intervene 
in the former Soviet Republics, several 
of which are engaged in or engulfed in 
ethnic conflicts. One of them is Geor- 
gia, Mr. Speaker, where Mr. 
Shevardnadze has blamed the Russians 
for interference in the offensive there, 
which is aimed at throwing him out of 
the Georgian Government. 

It seems to me that under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Speaker, for the Unit- 
ed States to be providing this assist- 
ance to Russia when the Foreign Min- 
ister is asking for the right from the 
United Nations to intervene militarily 
in former Republics, where people like 
Mr. Shevardnadze are blaming the Rus- 
sians for their action in the State of 
Georgia, it is not the time, in effect, to 
give a blank check of $2.5 billion to the 
Russians. We ought to be sitting down 
with them and insisting on some condi- 
tions, both economic and foreign pol- 
icy, before we do this. 

This is the portion of the conference 
report which I oppose, although in bal- 
ance, I would support the report in its 
entirety, and I thank the gentleman 
for yielding time to me. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the understanding that we are about to 
close, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would tell my good 
friend, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. KYL], that this bill has no blank 
check for Russia and the former Soviet 
Republics. There is at least $300 million 
which is designated at the discretion of 
the State Department and the adminis- 
tration to go to the Independent 
States, other than Russia. The admin- 
istration has the flexibility to distrib- 
ute aid to the new Independent States 
other than Russia as is needed. 
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The fact is, the money for Russia is 
not unchecked. It is going for goods 
and services in Russia, it is not going 
in cash from government to govern- 
ment. Moreover, no money can go to 
Russia unless the Government, the ex- 
isting Government under Yeltsin or 
anybody else, is making progress in im- 
plementing comprehensive economic 
reforms based on market principles, is 
moving toward private ownership, is 
negotiating repayment of commercial 
debt, has respect for commercial con- 
tracts, and provides equitable treat- 
ment for foreign private investment. 

I would stress, our aid is conditional. 
Moreover, there is another condition, 
that if the Russians, for example, 
somehow seize assets of American na- 
tionals or disrupt the free enterprise 
system by additional expropriation, 
our assistance can be cut off right 
away by this administration. This is a 
day-to-day process. I would suggest to 


the gentleman that if he were to talk ` 


to Mr. Chubias in Russia, who is, as 
young as he may be, the godfather of 
the free enterprise system in Russia, he 
would find that a vast majority of Rus- 
sian industries, large and small, are in 
the process of being privatized. As a 
matter of fact, almost all of the small 
businesses have been privatized, and in 
a very short space of time most of the 
medium-sized and large businesses 
wills be privatized. 

We really do not have a schedule. The 
train is leaving the station. This is the 
last bill for another year. If we decide 
to wait around before we give aid to 
Russia and to the new Independent 
States of the former Soviet Union until 
the next bill comes through here, we do 
not know what kind of governments 
will exist there. 

This is an expression of the goodwill 
of the American people in hopes that 
they will develop democracy, because 
God help us, God help this Nation, God 
help this world, if they revert to an- 
other form of communism, fascism, to- 
talitarianism, or some other form of 
dictatorship. 

This is an expression of hope, not a 
guarantee, but hope that Russia and 
the other new Independent States will 
become free. If we do not make this in- 
stallment of hope today, we may be too 
late by the next time we have an op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Ms. PELOSI], who has been of 
immense help on this bill. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the fiscal year 1994 
foreign appropriations conference re- 
port. As a member of the subcommit- 
tee, I would like to commend the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. OBEY] and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. LIVINGSTON] for their leader- 
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ship and cooperation on this bill. I 
think it was a fine example of biparti- 
sanship and cooperation that enabled 
us to come to the floor with this. 

Although I did not agree with every- 
thing, some of my differences were on 
the Democratic side, so I did want to 
make that point. 

I also commend the subcommittee 
staff, particularly Terri Peel, Bill 
Schuerch, and Mark Murray, for their 
many hours of hard work in bringing 
this conference report to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, foreign aid is not nec- 
essarily a popular expenditure, but it 
certainly is a necessary one, and I 
think a good investment. This con- 
ference report addresses pressing glob- 
al funding needs while reducing overall 
spending. It appropriates just under $13 
billion, over $1.4 billion less than the 
President’s request. 

Mr. Speaker, the cunference report 
provides the administration with maxi- 
mum flexibility in carrying out this 
Nation’s foreign aid programs. 


O 1430 


It also respects the integrity of the 
authorization process. For the first 
time in recent history, the House 
passed a foreign operations bill con- 
taining no earmarks. The Senate, on 
the other hand, had earmarked over 60 
percent of the funds in their version of 
this bill. As our colleagues can imag- 
ine, the conference was lively. 

I am pleased that the conference 
agreement before us today contains an 
equitable resolution of the earmark 
discrepancy. This conference report 
earmarks only earmarks which I sup- 
port, resolution of the funds critical to 
the Middle East peace process, foreign 
assistance for Israel and Egypt, and 
needed refugee assistance in Israel, and 
a small pool of funds designed to pro- 
mote the reunification of Cyprus. 

The conference report also contains 
funding critical to our global future. 
The aid to the former Soviet Republics 
is a sound investment in global secu- 
rity. If the former Republics do not 
successfully make a peaceful transition 
to market economies and democratic 
states, and we see daily how difficult 
this transition is, we face the real pos- 
sibility of an explosion of regional con- 
flicts which will dwarf the tragic situa- 
tion in the former Yugoslavia. Assist- 
ance provided now can save us in- 
creased defense and military expenses 
in the future. 

Among the many programs of note to 
be funded through this conference re- 
port are family planning, including the 
U.N. Population Fund [UNFPA], re- 
ceiving U.S. assistance for the first 
time in 9 years. UNFPA’s 1993 State of 
the World Population report contains 
some alarming statistics with serious 
implications for the global environ- 
ment. At the current rate of growth, 
the world population will more than 
double by the year 2050, further strain- 
ing global resources which are already 
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unable to sustain the world’s popu- 
lation. The conference report contains 
language to address my concerns and 
the concerns of a number of my col- 
leagues about UNFPA’s participation 
in China, which has some Draconian 
family planning practices. United 
States funds will not be available for 
use in China; and if the UNFPA spends 
more than $10 million on its program 
in China, the excess will be deducted 
from the United States contribution to 
UNFPA. I will be following this issue 
closely, as I know my colleague from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] will also. 

Recent reports have noted the admin- 
istration’s interest in reinventing our 
foreign aid programs. This process will 
entail significant consultation with 
Congress on goals, priorities, and fund- 
ing levels. The conference report before 
us today is an important step. It pro- 
vides maximum flexibility and congres- 
sional guidance and will allow the ad- 
ministration and Congress to work to- 
gether on promoting a foreign aid 
agenda which promotes democracy, 
sustainable development, and new pri- 
orities. 

I only wish we could resolve the situ- 
ation without degrading language re- 
garding Cuba. However, I would urge 
my colleagues to support the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to close de- 
bate by making a few points about as- 
sistance to the former Soviet Union. I 
have said many times that if you total 
up the total amount of money spent by 
the United States since Harry Truman 
first decided it was necessary to con- 
tain Russia until it changed, if you 
total up all of the money spent on de- 
fense since that time and divide it by 
the number of American families pay- 
ing income taxes today, you come up 
with a per-family cost to win the cold 
war of over $80,000 per family. That is a 
lot of money. It could buy an awful lot 
of people in this country a pretty nice 
retirement home. 

Since 1985 when the Communist sys- 
tem started to crumble in Russia, we 
have spent $565 billion less than Presi- 
dent Reagan thought would be nec- 
essary to spend in defense between 
then and now, because no one realized 
the Soviet Union was about to collapse. 
That is saving an awful lot of tax- 
payers’ money. 

And I would suggest that the $2.5 bil- 
lion in this bill aimed at trying to sta- 
bilize the situation in the former So- 
viet Union now, today, was correctly 
described by none other than Ross 
Perot as being ‘ta good buy and pennies 
on the dollar.” That is exactly what it 
is. 

When I talk to people, they think for- 
eign aid means we write out checks to 
Russia, send them over, and put them 
in a pot somewhere. That is not the 
way it works. The way it works is we 
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set up standards for receiving that aid, 
and we do not send cash. We send tech- 
nical assistance, we send food, we send 
pharmaceuticals. 

I was in parts of Russia—along with 
the gentleman from Louisiana—in 
April, where they were denying insulin 
to children and all of those who had re- 
tired because they did not have enough 
to go around. So they were giving it 
only to the working-age population. 

I think American values dictate that 
we do something to try to help people 
in that situation, and I think it is in 
our own national interest. 

As the gentleman from Louisiana has 
correctly pointed out, we are not send- 
ing cash to the central bank. We are 
providing technical assistance to build 
the private sector. We are providing 
humanitarian aid. We are helping them 
to create a commercial code. We are 
helping them to develop private-prop- 
erty law. We are helping to develop a 
private sector and develop small busi- 
nesses so that they can convert from a 
Marxist system to a market system. 

I do not know if we are going to see 
success in Russia or not. I think his- 
tory probably dictates that we prob- 
ably will not. But I would ask what is 
the alternative? Should we just sit by 
on the sidelines, such our thumbs and 
worry? I don’t think so. I think we 
need to do a little more than that. I 
think we need to be engaged. It is the 
biggest crisis facing the world at this 
time. 

After World War I we were not en- 
gaged. When post-World War I Ger- 
many collapsed, and when the forces of 
turmoil were chewing up that country, 
just as they are in Russia today, the 
West did not engage. The West aban- 
doned the Weimar Republic to its own 
fate. A fellow by the name of Hitler 
rose out of those ashes. The result was 
40 million people dead and almost half 
a million Americans dead. American 
families were shattered because of the 
loss of loved ones. 

I think that America and the West 
can do better this time. We do not 
know if Mr. Yeltsin's reform forces are 
going to survive or not, but I ask you 
this: How many American politicians 
have run the kind of risk, either politi- 
cal or personal, that Mr. Yeltsin and 
his allies are running every day? If you 
have talked to Mr. Kozyrev, the For- 
eign Minister of Russia, and I talked to 
him directly a week after the coup, 
after the right-wing Communist coup 
failed, he told us what it was like to be 
bottled up in the Russian White House 
with Russian troops all around, and 
with the right-wingers trying to gather 
them up and destroy the reformist 
movement. And he said he was very 
frightened when he stepped from the 
safety of the White House behind that 
small band of military leaders support- 
ing the reformers, stepped through the 
military lines and went to his home to 
try to get what he needed in order to 
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try to leave Russia so that he could 
talk to President Bush and talk to the 
West and let them know that the coup 
was not succeeding, and that the re- 
formist forces were still alive and well. 
He said he expected at any moment to 
be arrested. 

Do you know how he got out of Mos- 
cow with the KGB looking for him? It 
was because the KGB was stupid 
enough to only be watching the VIP 
exits, and so he took the regular tour- 
ist exit, and by a lucky accident of his- 
tory got out, and kept trumpeting the 
fact that the reformers were still alive 
and well. 

It just seems to me that we owe that 
incipient democratic movement in that 
country our support, our emotional 
support, our financial support, some- 
thing more than our rhetorical sup- 
port. 

Jeffrey Sachs has been referred to 
today, and I would simply point out 
that despite all of his misgivings, 
which we share, he supports the aid in 
this bill. He supports the aid in this 
bill. He does not want to see cash as- 
sistance go to the central bank in Rus- 
sia, because the central bank has been 
essentially irresponsible. And that is 
why the IMF and the World Bank are 
withholding funding, because they 
think so too. 

So I would suggest that the right 
thing to do is to support this bill for 
this and many other reasons. Again, I 
appreciate the broad degree of support 
we have had for it on both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of the conference report on Foreign 
Operations and | would like to direct my col- 
leagues’ attention to one provision in particular 
within this conference report. 

Under the title providing assistance to the 
new Independent States of the former Soviet 
Union, language was inserted that states that 
the conferees strongly encourage the partici- 
pation of qualified U.S. business in the United 
States with expertise in nuclear engineering 
and nuclear safety to participate in assisting 
any of the newly Independent States in the es- 
tablishment of designs to increase the safety 
of nuclear powerplants. 

The language further encourages the 
awarding of grants to small businesses for 
these purposes—especially those companies 
which are located in areas affected by the de- 
cline in defense-related industries. 

This is an excellent use of foreign aid dol- 
lars. We are promoting U.S. business and jobs 
in districts such as my own in Connecticut 
which have felt the pinch of defense cutbacks, 
while providing an urgent need to our friends 
overseas. | only wish the provision had ex- 
tended the use of these grants to our friends 
in Poland and other countries within Eastern 
Europe who also desperately need these serv- 
ices. 

Let's avoid another Chernobyl. Let's support 
this conference report. 

NEW TIED AID POLICY 

The administration has developed a new 

tied aid policy of $150 million for the war 
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chest—in subsidy. That translates into $1.5 
billion in project finance. 

They propose to get the money by using the 
$50 million already set aside at Eximbank for 
this purpose—no change for Eximbank’s 
budget, in other words. The balance of $100 
million is to come from other export promotion 
accounts, meaning F.C.S., T.D.A., O.P.I.C., 
and so forth. 

We should ask Chairman Brody to explain 
the new tied aid policy. The following ques- 
tions should also be asked: 

It would appear that the Bank is not contrib- 
uting new money for this purpose but, rather, 
receiving a net increase through budget re- 
allocations of $100 million; is that correct? 

How will you cut the other agencies’ and de- 
partments’ budgets? 

Will the bulk of the $100 million come from 
the USDA, which holds the lion's share of ex- 
port promotion dollars—$3.2 billion? 

Are you concerned that this policy may have 
negative effects on our export promotion pro- 
grams? For example, T.D.A. will have less 
money for feasibility studies and F.C.S. may 
have to cut their overseas representation. 

Could you comment on these concerns? 

Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, | stand 
today to support reluctantly the foreign oper- 
ations conference report. The bill conditions 
economic aid to Nicaragua on a number of cri- 
teria. Let me start by saying | stand second to 
no one in my support for Violetta Chamorro 
and the democratic Government of Nicaragua. 

Over the last several months, we have 
heard from the critics waiting in the weeds to 
tear down the only builders of democracy 
Nicaragua ever has had. On the one hand, | 
am torn by my friendship and support for the 
Chamorro government. On the other, | realize 
that if this were not agreed to, the alternative 
would be even worse for the people of Nica- 
ragua. So, the political powers that be have 
crafted a plan. This is the best we are going 
to get. | accept it, but not happily. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time, and I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BRYANT). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 321, nays 
108, not voting 4, as follows: 


{Roll No, 467] 
YEAS—321 
Abercrombie Applegate Ballenger 
Ackerman Bacchus (FL) Barca 
Andrews (ME) Bachus (AL) Barcia 
Andrews (NJ) Baesler Barlow 
Andrews (TX) Baker (LA) Barrett (WI) 


Bartlett 
Bateman 


Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Biiley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bontor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 


Cantwell 
Cardin 
Carr 

Castle 
Chapman 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 


Eshoo 


Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodlatte 
Gordon 
Grams 


Grandy 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 


Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 

King 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 

Klug 
Knollenberg 


Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 


Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
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Mink 
Moakley 
Molinart 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 


Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 


Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 


Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Spratt 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Talent 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
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Vento Wheat Wynn 
Visclosky Whitten Yates 
Walsh Wilson Young (AK) 
Washington Wise Zelift 
Waters Wolf Zimmer 
Watt Woolsey 
Waxman Wyden 
NAYS—108 
Allard Goodling Pombo 
Archer Goss Poshard 
Armey Hall (TX) Quillen 
Baker (CA) Hancock Rahall 
Barrett (NE) Hansen Roberts 
Barton Hayes Roemer 
Bonilla Hefley Rogers 
Brooks Hefner Rohrabacher 
Bunning Herger Roth 
Buyer Hughes Sanders 
Callahan Hutchinson Sangmeister 
Canady Hutto Sarpalius 
Collins (GA) Inglis Schaefer 
Combest Jacobs Schroeder 
Condit Johnson, Sam Sensenbrenner 
Conyers Shuster 
Costello Klink Smith (NJ) 
Cox Laughlin Smith (OR) 
Crane Lehman Solomon 
Crapo Lewis (FL) Spence 
Cunningham Lloyd Stark 
DeFazio McCandless Stearns 
DeLay McHugh Stump 
Dooley McKeon Tanner 
Doolittle Mica Tauzin 
Dreler Miller (FL) Taylor (MS) 
Duncan Minge Thomas (WY) 
English (OK) Mollohan Thurman 
Everett Moorhead Traficant 
Fields (LA) Murphy Velazquez 
Fields (TX) Myers Volkmer 
Flake Neal (NC) Vucanovich 
Gallegly Nussle Walker 
Gekas Orton Weldon 
Geren Packard Williams 
Gonzalez Petri Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—4 
Clay McDade 
Ford (MI) Smith (MI) 
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Mrs. VUCANOVICH and Mr. MOLLO- 
HAN changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. FAWELL and Mr. PAYNE of New 
Jersey changed their vote from ‘‘nay”’ 
to “yea.” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days within which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BRYANT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


_sin? 


There was no objection. 


——_—_—_ EE 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2243, FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1993 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 2243) to amend 
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the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
extend the authorization of appropria- 
tions in such act, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, disagree to the Senate amendment, 
and request a conference with the Sen- 
ate thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Washington? The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. DINGELL, SWIFT, 
MANTON, MOORHEAD, and OXLEY. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 254 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 2401. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2401) to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1994 for military activities 
of the Department of Defense, to pre- 
scribe military personnel strengths for 
fiscal year 1994, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. DURBIN, Chairman pro tem- 
pore, in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. When 
the Committee of the Whole rose on 
Tuesday, September 28, 1993, amend- 
ment No. 3, printed in part 3 of House 
Report 103-252, had been disposed of. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 1 printed in part 4 of House 
Report 103-252. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KOPETSKI 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KOPETSKI: At 
the end of subtitle C of title XXXI, insert the 
following new section: 

SEC. 3139. MORATORIUM ON NUCLEAR WEAPON 
TESTING. 

(a) MORATORIUM.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), no underground test of a nu- 
clear weapon may be conducted by the Unit- 
ed States before September 30, 1994. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—An underground test of a 
nuclear weapon may be conducted by the 
United States before September 30, 1994 if a 
foreign state conducts a test of a nuclear 
weapon before such date. An underground 
test of a nuclear weapon may be conducted 
by the United States under this subsection 
only in accordance with the procedures es- 
tablished in section 507(c) of Public law 102- 
377 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from Or- 
egon [Mr. KOPETSKI] will be recognized 
for 5 minutes, and a Member opposed 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. KOPETSKI]. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take a moment to thank the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS). 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
raise a point of order first. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL] and the gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. BILBRAY] want to reserve the right 
to be opposed to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Arizona rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
KOPETSKI]? 

Mr. KYL. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do; 
and I appreciate my colleagues making 
the point. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. KYL] will 
be recognized for 5 minutes in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. KOPETSKI] in support 
of the amendment. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take a moment to thank the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. DELLUMS], as well as to ac- 
knowledge to the Nation a fact that 
the folks in his district know that he 
has a strong commitment as a leader of 
peace in this world to try to bring san- 
ity to America’s defense program and 
peace to the entire world. 

Mr. Chairman, I prepared this amend- 
ment in the event that President Clin- 
ton’s announced nuclear weapons test- 
ing policy might be challenged in ei- 
ther body. This has not happened, and 
momentarily I will ask that this 
amendment be withdrawn from consid- 
eration. I will also include a statement 
from the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. SABO], a decent man and one of 
the leaders for nuclear weapons disar- 
mament, to be printed in the RECORD: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1992. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to express my support 
for the Kopetski amendment, and also to 
commend my colleague from Oregon for the 
strong leadership he has provided to the Con- 
gress on this issue of nuclear weapons test- 
ing. I understand the amendment will be 
withdrawn, but I am glad I have this chance 
to express my support for limits on nuclear 
testing. 

Over the last dozen years, those of us who 
support the idea of arms control have often 
taken the floor to criticize Administration 
policies. Iam glad that this time I am able 
to applaud a President for making the right 
decision on nuclear testing. 

Earlier this summer, President Clinton de- 
cided to extend the U.S. moratorium on nu- 
clear testing at least until September 1994. 
After consultations with the relevant agen- 
cies, the President determined that we would 
be able to maintain the safety and reliability 
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of our nuclear deterrent without active ex- 
plosives testing. He further determined that 
continuing the moratorium would assist U.S. 
efforts to control the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

As a result of that decision, the French, 
British, and Russians also have agreed to a 
temporary, but open-ended, nuclear testing 
moratorium. The Chinese also came along, 
although somewhat reluctantly. There have 
been no nuclear tests, anywhere in the 
world, for almost a year. The Administration 
has devised a plan for negotiating a Com- 
prehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and has 
begun consultations with the other nuclear 
powers about the specifics of time and loca- 
tion for those talks. We have also begun to 
plan for renewal of the Nonproliferation 
Treaty in 1995. 

The core of this policy is the continuing 
nuclear testing moratorium. I strongly sup- 
port it, and I believe the majority of the 
Congress supports it, as well. 

This is why I am disturbed and concerned 
about continuing reports in the press that 
China is preparing to conduct a nuclear test, 
probably within the month. I have joined 
several of my colleagues in writing the Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the United States to 
urge that this test not be conducted. I under- 
stand the U.S. government, as well as many 
other governments around the world, have 
expressed their concern to Chinese govern- 
ment officials. 

A Chinese test would undermine our efforts 
to achieve a Comprehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty. Perhaps more importantly for 
China, which must be concerned about the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by North 
Korea and other Asian states, I believe re- 
newed testing would make extension and 
strengthening of the Nonproliferation Treaty 
a much more difficult proposition. 

As bad as a Chinese test would be to these 
efforts, a renewal of testing by the other nu- 
clear powers would greatly compound the 
problem. Certainly it would not benefit the 
interests of the United States to respond to 
a single Chinese test with a U.S. test. As I 
understand Administration policy, we have 
determined that a ban on nuclear testing and 
controlling the spread of nuclear weapons 
are fundamentally in the interests of U.S. 
national security. These are the goals to- 
ward which we are working. A Chinese test 
would undermine the achievement of those 
goals, but a U.S. test—which would almost 
certainly be followed by Russian, English, 
and French tests—could destroy any chance 
of achieving them. 

There are elements within the Executive 
Branch which probably would promote a tit- 
for-tat response—our test for their test. I 
also suspect that these will be the same peo- 
ple who argued earlier this year for the Unit- 
ed States to discontinue the testing morato- 
rium. This argument, so redolent of the ‘‘old 
thinking” that predominated during the 
Cold War, must be rejected. There is no fun- 
damental U.S. security interest that would 
be served by resumed testing. 

There are other, much more effective op- 
tions available to the President—options 
which support, not undermine, movement to- 
ward a Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. The Chinese test should be con- 
demned as dangerous and ill-advised. We 
should reaffirm our determination that the 
U.S. arsenal continues to be safe and reliable 
without additional testing. The other nu- 
clear powers should be encouraged to main- 
tain the moratorium. And we should solidify 
plans to begin testing negotiations. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the President 
made the correct decision in continuing the 
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nuclear test moratorium and moving toward 
negotiations for a Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. We should maintain that 
policy. 
Representative MARTIN OLAV SABO. 

Before withdrawing my amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few 
moments to assess the current nuclear 
weapons testing situation. With great 
respect I salute President Clinton’s de- 
cision to extend the moratorium on 
U.S. nuclear weapons testing. The 
President reaffirmed this policy this 
week in his speech before the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. The New Testament of 
the Bible has a passage that reads, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 
Bill Clinton has established himself as 
a peacemaker. 

Mr. Chairman, on July 3, 1993, Presi- 
dent Clinton stated: 


I have therefore decided to extend the cur- 
rent moratorium on United States nuclear 
testing at least through September of next 
year, as long as no other nation tests, and I 
call on the other nuclear powers to do the 
same. If these nations will join us in observ- 
ing this moratorium, we will be in the 
strongest possible position to negotiate a 
comprehensive test ban and discourage other 
nations from developing their own nuclear 
arsenals. 


For the RECORD I include a copy of 
President Clinton's radio address from 
July 3, 1993: 

THE PRESIDENT’S RADIO ADDRESS, JULY 3, 


Good morning. Two hundred and seventeen 
years ago, our Founding Fathers declared 
our independence to secure the liberty and 
prosperity we celebrate every July Fourth. 
Although our times and challenges are very 
different from those our founders faced, 
these issues are still the enduring concerns 
of the American people today. 

In a few days, I will represent the United 
States in Japan at the annual meeting of the 
major industrialized nations of the world to 
work for new global policies that create 
more American jobs, open markets for our 
products, and strengthen our security as we 
embrace the challenges of this new world. 
America commands respect on the world 
stage because we have taken aggressive steps 
to put our own economic house in order at a 
time when all the advanced nations are hav- 
ing real troubles with the economy. 

Here in Washington the House and Senate 
have both passed versions of my economic 
plan to promote growth and to reduce the 
deficit by $500 billion. The plan also has in- 
centives for people to invest more in our 
economy, to create Jobs, and provides money 
for education and training in new tech- 
nologies and helps the defense workers who 
have been laid-off by defense cuts. 

We've made a good beginning now. As this 
plan has progressed through the Congress, 
interest rates have continued to come down, 
mortgage rates are now below 7.5 percent, 
and nearly 1 million new jobs have been 
added to the economy since January, about 
the same number as came in the previous 3 
years, 

Change is hard, though. Many people are 
still skeptical, Many of the opponents of my 
plan chant ‘‘tax-and-spend."’ But the truth 
is, it’s not an old tax-and-spend plan. And 
the people who are attacking it are those 
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who taxed the middle class, cut taxes on the 
wealthy, borrowed and spent our economy 
into a $4 trillion debt in the last 12 years. 
Our plan is fair. It has $250 billion in spend- 
ing cuts and asks the upper 6 percent of 
Americans to pay 75 percent of the new 
taxes. It moves the working poor out of pov- 
erty. It enables me to attend this meeting of 
the other advanced nations with a record of 
real results that will encourage our competi- 
tors to take steps to revive their economies 
as well. And that’s important for every 
American, because we can’t grow the United 
States economy as we ought to until we have 
cooperation from other nations, and they're 
growing. Why? Because since 1987, two-thirds 
of our new jobs have come from exports. We 
live in a global economy. We have to com- 
pete all over the world, and we have to sell 
our products and services everywhere. 

When we stepped up to the plate here at 
home to get our own house in order, it en- 
abled us to make the global economy work 
for the people of the United States if others 
will do their part. And that’s what we're 
working on now. As I said, all the nations I’ll 
be meeting with are facing difficult times. 
Their economies are even slower than ours. 
But we know that together we can grow, we 
can have a stronger economy, and we can 
have more security. 

I'd like to talk to you about that for a few 
minutes. Because of the vigilance, the demo- 
cratic values, the military strength of the 
United States and our allies, we won the cold 
war. Our inheritance, our victory is a new 
chance to rebuild our economies and solve 
our problems in each of our countries while 
we reduce military spending. But our pro- 
found responsibility remains to redefine 
what it means to preserve security in this 
post-cold-war era. We must be strong, we 
must be resolute, and we must be safe. This 
great task has certainly changed with the 
passage of the cold war. The technologies of 
mass destruction in the hands of Russia and 
the United States are being reduced. But 
technologies of mass destruction that just a 
few years ago were possessed only by a hand- 
ful of nations, and still are possessed only by 
a few, are becoming more widely available. 
It is now theoretically possible for many 
countries to build missiles, to have nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. This is a new and different challenge 
that requires new approaches and new think- 
ing. 

During my campaign for President, I prom- 
ised a wholehearted commitment to achiev- 
ing a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. 
A test ban can strengthen our efforts world- 
wide to halt the spread of nuclear technology 
in weapons. Last year, the Congress directed 
that a test ban be negotiated by 1996, and it 
established an interim moratorium on nu- 
clear testing while we reviewed our require- 
ments for further tests. That moratorium on 
testing expires soon. Congress said that after 
the moratorium expires, but before a test 
ban was achieved, the United States could 
carry out up to 15 nuclear tests to ensure the 
safety and reliability of our weapons. After a 
thorough review, my administration has de- 
termined that the nuclear weapons in the 
United States arsenal are safe and reliable. 
Additional nuclear tests could help us pre- 
pare for a test ban and provide for some addi- 
tional improvements in safety and reliabil- 
ity. However, the price we would pay in con- 
ducting those tests now, by undercutting our 
own nonproliferation goals and ensuring that 
other nations would resume testing, out- 
weighs these benefits. 

I have therefore decided to extend the cur- 
rent moratorium on United States nuclear 
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testing at least through September of next 
year, as long as no other nation tests. And I 
call on the other nuclear powers to do the 
same. If these nations will join us in observ- 
ing this moratorium, we will be in the 
strongest possible position to negotiate a 
comprehensive test ban and to discourage 
other nations from developing their own nu- 
clear arsenals. 

If, however, this moratorium is broken by 
another nation, I will direct the Department 
of Energy to prepare to conduct additional 
tests while seeking approval to do so from 
Congress. I therefore expect the Department 
to maintain a capability to resume testing. 

To assure that our nuclear deterrent re- 
mains unquestioned under a test ban, we will 
explore other means of maintaining our con- 
fidence in the safety, the reliability, and the 
performance of our own weapons. We will 
also refocus much of the talent and resources 
of our Nation’s nuclear labs on new tech- 
nologies to curb the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons and verify arms control treaties. 

Beyond these significant actions, I am also 
taking steps to revitalize the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency so that it can play 
an active role in meeting the arms control 
and nonproliferation challenges of this new 
era. I am committed to protecting our peo- 
ple, deterring aggression, and combating ter- 
rorism. The work of combating proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction is difficult 
and unending, but it is an essential part of 
this task. It must be done. 

Americans have earned the right on this 
Fourth of July weekend to enjoy life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuant to happiness in the 
new era America did so much to create, This 
moment. of opportunity is the reward for our 
vigilance and sacrifice during the long years 
of the cold war. 

We now have the freedom to concern our- 
selves not merely with survival but with 
prosperity for ourselves and our children. We 
have the strength and the stature to lead the 
world into a future of greater security and 
global growth. 

Because of the changes we have made, 
America can now fulfill the dreams and aspi- 
rations of the patriots who made our free- 
dom possible more than 200 years ago. We 
can do them no greater honor than to make 
the most of what these times have to offer. 
Working together, we will. 

Have a happy and safe holiday, and thanks 
for listening. 

NOTE: This address was recorded at 6:34 
p.m. on July 2, in the Roosevelt Room at the 
White House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on 
July 3. 

Just over 1 year ago, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Arizona and I di- 
rected a spirited debate during House 
consideration of a l-year moratorium 
on U.S. nuclear weapons testing. Advo- 
cates of the moratorium challenged the 
U.S. Government to assume the mantle 
of nonproliferation leadership. Advo- 
cates of the moratorium challenged the 
cold war mindset of nuclear bomb test- 
ing just for the sake of the status quo. 
Advocates of the moratorium refuted 
every reason given for continued nu- 
clear weapons testing. On October 2, 
1992, then-President George Bush 
signed legislation instituting a 9- 
month moratorium on U.S. nuclear 
weapons testing. 
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Today, the Nevada testsite remains 
silent and will hopefully do so for time 
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eternal. The Russians have not tested 
since 1990 and the French nuclear test- 
ing program in the South Pacific is si- 
lent also. Even the Chinese have acted 
with restraint since September 25, 1992. 
I commend all of these nations for the 
leadership as the world community 
pursues nonproliferation goals of a 
comprehensive test ban [CTB] treaty 
and extension of the Non Proliferation 
Treaty [NPT] in 1995. 

At the same time, the Congress and 
the Clinton administration must call 
for continued leadership from all of the 
nuclear powers to refrain from a re- 
sumption of nuclear weapons testing. A 
resumption of testing or new nuclear 
weapons testing by any nation must be 
viewed for what it is: a rogue nation 
stampeding away from the herd of na- 
tion’s who have found common purpose 
in ending the nuclear arms race. 

In recent days, the press has reported 
that China may be on the verge of a 
nuclear weapons test. I and numerous 
other Members have urged the Chinese 
to demonstrate continued leadership, 
and to join the other nuclear powers in 
support of the moratorium and non- 
proliferation objectives. It has also 
been made clear to the Chinese, by the 
Clinton administration and Members of 
Congress, that China will be held ac- 
countable in the United States and 
abroad for her actions. At the same 
time, let me stress what I believe to be 
the view of a significant number of 
Members of this body; one Chinese nu- 
clear weapons test is not justification 
for resumed nuclear weapons testing by 
the United States or any nation. 
Should the proponents of resumed nu- 
clear testing, or the Clinton adminis- 
tration seek to resume testing based on 
one Chinese test, I am confident this 
will meet strident opposition in the 
Congress. The United States should not 
allow itself to join a stampede led by 
one irresponsible rogue. 

In the coming months, I look forward 
to working with interested Members on 
both sides of the aisle as the adminis- 
tration moves forward on a CTB and 
extension of the NPT. Already Presi- 
dent Clinton has dispatched represent- 
atives to Beijing, London, Paris, Mos- 
cow, and New York City to meet with 
the nuclear powers and international 
community. There are many outstand- 
ing questions ranging from the nec- 
essary safeguards to maintain the U.S. 
deterrent to the proper forum for inter- 
national negotiations. Diligent over- 
sight by the Congress and the commit- 
tees of jurisdiction is appropriate and 
necessary. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
seconds to the gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. BILBRAY]. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
KOPETSKI]. We recognize that the Chi- 
nese probably are on the verge of re- 
suming nuclear testing, and I do not 
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think that world pressure has been 
shown in the past to have any effect on 
the Chinese as exampled by we con- 
tinue to extend most-favored-nation 
treaty status to the Chinese. I do think 
it is going to help put pressure on 
them. They just do not respond to 
world pressure. I think we have to have 
things in place to resume testing, if 
necessary, to show the world that we 
mean business in this particular re- 
gard. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to reject the Kopetski amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Kopetski amend- 
ment codifies President Clinton's pol- 
icy of extending the moratorium on nu- 
clear testing until September 1994, un- 
less another country tests a weapon. 
Yet, as we have heard, China is prepar- 
ing a test, and now the President has 
announced that we will not resume 
tests in any event, but we will hold 
China accountable. 

Mr. Chairman, how? Obviously, China 
will test, regardless of what the United 
States does. That-is the first point that 
I would make. 

Mr. Chairman, contrary to the as- 
sumption underlying the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s policy and this amend- 
ment, a comprehensive test ban treaty 
will not strengthen efforts to halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons. There is no 
evidence that a testing moratorium or 
a CTBT will promote nonproliferation. 
The most recent affirmation of this 
point is the planned nuclear test by 
China and the discussion in China 
about developing its own nuclear weap- 
ons program. The U.S. policy not to 
test obviously has had no impact on 
these nations’ decisions. 

Other nations will make their deci- 
sions about the utility of a nuclear op- 
tion on the basis of their perception of 
their own security interests, not on the 
actions of the United States on nuclear 
testing. 

Mr. Chairman, my second point is 
contrary to another Clinton assump- 
tion, nuclear testing is needed to as- 
sure the safety and reliability of U.S. 
nuclear weapons. The administration's 
apparent view that U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons are “safe enough for now,” dem- 
onstrates a cavalier attitude toward 
the complexity of nuclear weapons and 
fails to take into account past safety 
and reliability problems with the 
stockpile. No Department of Defense or 
Department of Energy has ever taken 
the position that our weapons are reli- 
able enough to forgo testing. We have 
always ensured continued reliability 
and safety through testing. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add that we 
test the most mundane of weapons in 
our inventory, from pistols, rifles, and 
handgrenades, on up to the most so- 
phisticated jet fighters. It is truly an 
anomaly that the most sophisticated 
and dangerous weapons, our nuclear 
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weapons, would not be subjected to 
continued testing for their reliability 
and safety. 

Mr. Chairman, finally, contrary to an 
assumption by the Clinton administra- 
tion, there are no other means suffi- 
cient to maintain confidence in the 
safety and reliability of the U.S. nu- 
clear stockpile. Sophisticated com- 
puter modeling and simulation, con- 
ventional testing, and other non- 
nuclear testing regimes can provide 
useful data, but none of these methods 
provide a high confidence alternative 
to ensure the safety, reliability, and ef- 
fectiveness of U.S. nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, the bot- 
tom line is this: the Kopetski amend- 
ment does nothing but codify current 
policy, which is both wrong and 
unneeded, and for that reason I applaud 
the gentleman for withdrawing his 
amendment and would have urged op- 
position to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore [Mr. 
DURBIN]. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS EN BLOC OFFERED BY MR. 

DELLUMS 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, pursu- 
ant to section 3 of House Resolution 
254, I offer amendments en bloc consist- 
ing of amendment 11, as modified, and 
amendment 16, as modified, printed in 
part 4 of House Report 103-252. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Clerk will designate the amendments 
en bloc as modified. 

The text of the amendments en bloc 
as modified, is as follows: 

Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. DEL- 
LUMS: 

MODIFICATION TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. GOODLING 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

Page 367, after line 9, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. 1304. DISSEMINATION OF LIST OF CONVER- 
SION, REINVESTMENT, AND TRANSI- 
TION PROGRAMS. 

Section 4004(c) of the Defense Economic 
Adjustment, Diversification, Conversion, and 
Stabilization Act of 1990 (division D of Public 
Law 101-510; 104 Stat. 1849) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and’’ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3)(C) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘“s and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) ensure that adequate means are avail- 
able to disseminate to interested commu- 
nities, businesses, and defense workers and 
members of the Armed Forces a list of the 
Federal economic adjustment programs de- 
scribed in the reports required under para- 
graph (3).". 

At the end of title IX (page 325, after line 
25), insert the following new section: 
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SEC. 950. PROHIBITION OF TRANSFER OF NAVAL 
ACADEMY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

During fiscal year 1994, the Secretary of 
the Navy may not transfer the Naval Acad- 
emy Preparatory School from Newport, 
Rhode Island, to Annapolis, Maryland, or ex- 
pend any funds for any work (including prep- 
aration of an architectural engineering 
study, design work, or construction or modi- 
fication of any structure) in preparation for 
such a transfer. 

MODIFICATION TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. MEEHAN 

The amendment as modified is as follows: 

At the end of subtitle C of title II (page 70, 
after line 19), insert the following new sec- 
tion: 
SEC. . TACTICAL AND THEATER MISSILE DE- 

FENSES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) Systems to provide effective defense 
against theater and tactical ballistic mis- 
siles that may be developed and deployed by 
the United States have the potential to 
make equal or greater contributions to the 
national security interests of nations that 
are allies of the United States as they do to 
the national security interests of the United 
States. 

(2) The cost of developing and deploying a 
broad spectrum of such systems will be sev- 
eral tens of billions of dollars. 

(3) A truly cooperative approach to the de- 
velopment and deployment of such systems 
could substantially reduce the financial bur- 
den of such an undertaking to any one coun- 
try and would tap additional sources of tech- 
nological expertise. 

(4) While recent statements of nations that 
are allies of the United States have ex- 
pressed a desire for greater involvement in 
United States tactical missile defense ef- 
forts, those nations are unlikely to support 
programs for theater missile defense devel- 
opment and deployment unless, at a mini- 
mum, they can play a meaningful role in the 
planning and execution of such programs, in- 
cluding active participation in research and 
development and production of the systems 
involved. 

(5) Given the high cost of developing thea- 
ter ballistic missile defense systems, allied 
participation in tactical missile defense ef- 
forts would result in substantial savings to 
the United States. 

(b) PLAN AND REPORTS.—(1) The Secretary 
of Defense shall develop a plan to coordinate 
development and implementation of Theater 
Missile Defense programs of the United 
States with that of its allies, in order to 
avoid duplication of effort, to increase inter- 
operability, and to reduce costs. The plan 
shall set forth in detail any financial, in- 
kind, or other form of participation in coop- 
erative efforts to plan, develop, produce, and 
deploy theater ballistic missile defenses for 
the mutual benefit of the countries involved. 

(2) The Secretary shall submit to Congress 
a report on the plan developed under para- 
graph (1). The report shall be submitted in 
both classified and unclassified version, as 
appropriate, and may be submitted as a com- 
ponent of the next annual Ballistic Missile 
Defense organization report to Congress. 

(3) The Secretary shall include in each an- 
nual Ballistic Missile Defense Organization 
report to Congress a report on steps taken to 
implement the plan developed under para- 
graph (1). Each such report shall set forth 
the status of discussions with United States 
allies for the purposes stated in that para- 
graph and the status of contributions by 
those allies to the Theater Missile Defense 
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Cooperation Account, shown separately for 
each allied country covered by the plan. 

(c) RESTRICTION OF FUNDS.—Of the total 
amount appropriated pursuant to authoriza- 
tions in this Act for theater ballistic missile 
defenses programs, not more than 80 percent 
may be obligated until— 

(1) the report under subsection (b)(2) is sub- 
mitted to Congress; and 

(2) the President certifies in writing to 
Congress that each of the NATO allies, 
Japan, Israel, South Korea, and any other 
country that the President considers appro- 
priate have been formally contacted con- 
cerning the matters described in the report. 

(d) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that, whenever the United States 
deploys theater ballistic missile defenses to 
protect another country, or the military 
forces of another country, that has not pro- 
vided financial or in-kind support for devel- 
opment of theater ballistic missile defenses, 
the United States should consider whether it 
is appropriate to seek reimbursement from 
that country to cover at least the incremen- 
tal cost of such deployment. 

(e) REQUIREMENT TO ESTABLISH ANNUAL 


TMD LEVEL.—The Congress shall establish ° 


by law for each fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1995) the level of new obligational 
authority (stated as a single dollar amount) 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion and for procurement for theater missile 
defense programs of the Department of De- 
fense for that fiscal year. 

(f) ALLIED PARTICIPATION IN TMD.—Con- 
gress encourages greater participation by 
United States allies, and particularly by 
those nations that would benefit most from 
Theater Missile Defense systems, in coopera- 
tive Theater Missile Defense efforts with the 
United States. 

(g) FUND FOR ALLIED CONTRIBUTIONS.—(1) 
Chapter 155 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“$2609. Theater Missile Defense: acceptance 
of contributions from allies; Theater Mis- 
sile Defense Cooperation Account 
(a) ACCEPTANCE AUTHORITY.—The Sec- 

retary of Defense may accept from any allied 

foreign government or any international or- 
ganization any contribution of money made 
by such foreign government or international 
organization for use by the Department of 

Defense for Theater Missile Defense pro- 

grams. 

H(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF THEATER MISSILE 
DEFENSE COOPERATION ACCOUNT.—(1) There is 
established in the Treasury a special account 
to be known as the ‘Theater Missile Defense 
Cooperation Account’. 

(2) Contributions accepted by the Sec- 
retary of Defense under subsection (a) shall 
be credited to the Account. 

““(c) USE OF THE ACCOUNT.—(1) Funds in the 
Account are hereby made available for obli- 
gation for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, and for procurement, for Theater 
Missile Defense programs of the Department 
of Defense. 

“(d) INVESTMENT OF MONEY.—(1) Upon re- 
quest by the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may invest money in 
the Account in securities of the United 
States or in securities guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States. 

"(2) Any interest or other income that ac- 
crues from investment in securities referred 
to in paragraph (1) shall be deposited to the 
credit of the Account. 

“(e) NOTIFICATION OF CONDITIONS.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall notify Congress of 
any condition imposed by the donor on the 
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use of any contribution accepted by the Sec- 

retary under the authority of this section. 

‘“f) ANNUAL AUDIT BY GAO.—The Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall 
conduct an annual audit of money accepted 
by the Secretary of Defense under this sec- 
tion and shall submit a copy of the results of 
each such audit to Congress. 

‘“(g) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall prescribe regulations to carry out 
this section.”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

"2609. Theater Missile Defense: acceptance of 
contributions from allies; Thea- 
ter Missile Defense Cooperation 
Account.”. 

Mr. DELLUMS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments en bloc, as 
modified, be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the amendments en 
bloc are not subject to a demand for di- 
vision of the question. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS] will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPENCE] will be recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the en bloc amend- 
ment’s language on theater missile de- 
fense burdensharing. The rationale for 
this amendment is clear—our allies are 
the principal beneficiaries of these de- 
fensive systems, and we want to ensure 
that they have the opportunity to con- 
tribute to the cost of research and de- 
velopment of the program. 

Theater defenses do not offer protec- 
tion against missiles capable of inter- 
continental flight. Even at the height 
of the cold war, they would not have 
protected the United States against at- 
tacks from the Soviet Union, because 
they're designed to intercept objects 
fired at low-altitude trajectories. 

The Clinton administration’s bot- 
tom-up review proposes spending $12 
billion on theater missile defense sys- 
tems from 1995 to 1999. Despite the end 
of the cold war and our crushing budg- 
et problems, the United States contin- 
ues to fund virtually all of the theater 
missile defense programs. Clearly, we 
cannot continue to shoulder the entire 
burden of paying for this program. 

This amendment requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to develop a detailed 
plan to coordinate development and 
implementation of TMD programs with 
our allies to avoid duplication and re- 
duce costs. 

In an effort to encourage greater par- 
ticipation by our allies in cooperative 
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theater missile defense efforts, the 
amendment directs the Secretary of 
Defense to submit to Congress classi- 
fied and unclassified reports that detail 
financial, in-kind, and any other con- 
tributions made by our allies toward 
the theater missile defense program. 

I want to emphasize that point again, 
because it goes to the heart of the 
issue. This amendment specifies, for 
the first time, that the Secretary of 
Defense must take concrete steps to 
implement the plan. The Secretary 
must keep Congress informed on the 
status of discussions with our allies 
and the amount of allied contributions, 
broken down by country, to the theater 
missile defense cooperation account. 

Theater missile defense continues to 
have utility in the post-cold-war world. 
Make no mistake—this amendment is 
not about eliminating the TMD pro- 
gram. Rather, this amendment puts 
the Department of Defense and our al- 
lies on notice that it is in their inter- 
ests to share the costs of building TMD 
systems that are designed primarily to 
benefit them. 

Let us share the burden. 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, now that the House is 
about to consider final passage of H.R. 
2401, I want to take a brief moment to 
explain how I view this vote. 

When you consider this bill separate 
from broader, longer term consider- 
ations, it is not that bad a bill. Other 
than cuts to ballistic missile defense 
and intelligence programs that I, along 
with the Clinton administration, be- 
lieve are too deep, the Armed Services 
Committees and the full House have 
taken a generally cautious, moderate 
approach to this bill. 

There is one particularly positive 
element of H.R. 2401 that I would like 
to bring to the House’s attention. I am, 
of course, referring to the leadership of 
my chairman, the gentleman from 
California. While the chairman and I 
may often disagree over issues of sub- 
stance and politics, my colleague has 
allowed all members to be heard, he 
has provided the forum for ample, 
sometimes exhaustive, debate, and he 
has treated the minority as fairly as 
any chairman I have served with dur- 
ing my 23 years as a Member of this 
House. 

While there are valid substantive rea- 
sons for voting against this bill, Chair- 
man DELLUMS’ stewardship of the 
Armed Services Committee and this 
year’s defense debate in the House is 
not one of them. I look forward to 
working with my chairman on this bill 
and on the many important issues our 
committee will be confronted with in 
the future. 

Unfortunately, this bill brings to the 
House floor the stark reality of the 
Clinton administration’s long-term vi- 
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sion for the further dismantling of the 
U.S. military. President Clinton was 
not elected to address defense issues. 
Despite the violent realities of na- 
tional, ethnic, and religious conflicts 
that have filled the political vacuum 
created by the end of the cold war, 
when it comes to issues of the U.S. 
military it would appear that the 
White House is far too preoccupied 
with how much further they can cut 
defense spending. This focus on cutting 
defense spending is increasingly incon- 
sistent with the administration's de- 
sire to expand the commitments of 
U.S. military personnel in assorted 
peacekeeping, peacemaking, and hu- 
manitarian missions around the world. 

Secretary Aspin's bottom-up review 
recently recommended a military force 
structure that I believe is inconsistent 
with the administration’s future strat- 
egy of maintaining forces sufficient to 
prevail in two nearly simultaneous re- 
gional conflicts. I do not believe that 
the Aspin-recommended forces can be 
paid for within the Clinton 5-year de- 
fense numbers. Following on the heels 
of 8 consecutive years of real decline in 
defense spending, I believe that the 
Clinton administration 6-year defense 
plan threatens the viability of our U.S. 
military forces. 

As I stated when general debate on 
this bill commenced back in early Au- 
gust, I am more concerned today for 
the security of this Nation than I was 
during the height of the cold war. The 
end of the cold war has unleashed nu- 
merous regional and local conflicts, 
some of which challenge our political, 
economic, and security interests in 
various parts of the world. In light of 
these many challenges, I fear that 
those who advocate large cuts in the 
U.S. defense budget pose perhaps the 
biggest threat to the future of the U.S. 
military. 

For months now, the President and 
Secretary Aspin have asserted the im- 
portance of U.S. economic security as 
justification for the deep defense cuts 
they have proposed. Administration of- 
ficials have assured us that job cre- 
ation plans, worker retraining, and de- 
fense conversion programs will allevi- 
ate any dislocation caused by the al- 
most 2 million military and defense-re- 
lated private sector jobs that the Clin- 
ton Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates will be lost under the Clinton de- 
fense plan. 

Likewise, despite the fact that de- 
fense companies, of all sizes, will dis- 
appear by the thousands as a result of 
these cutbacks in the years ahead, the 
administration assures us that it is 
committed to preserving a strong in- 
dustrial base. I do not know how the 
administration will reconcile these 
seemingly irreconcilable forces, but I 
contend that defense spending cuts of 
the magnitude proposed will do more 
harm than good to the very economic 
security the President wants to pro- 
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tect, as several million skilled workers 
are laid off and the once strong defense 
industrial base is dramatically re- 
duced. 

These are the longer term interests 
and the broader context of which I 
spoke a moment ago. H.R. 2401 reflects 
an initial downpayment on a 6-year de- 
fense plan that I simply cannot sup- 
port. Despite the characterization of 
fiscal year 1994 as a treading water de- 
fense budget, it nonetheless represents 
the first year of a longer term Clinton 
vision for U.S. national security that I 
believe puts at risk the finest military 
force in history. 

As a taxpayer, an individual Member 
of Congress, and the new ranking Re- 
publican on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have wrestled long and hard 
with these issues. The last time I voted 
for House passage of a Defense author- 
ization bill was in 1985, the same year 
the on-going defense build-down began. 
Up until this year’s debate, this de- 
fense build-down has been carried out 
on the watch of two Republican Presi- 
dents—a build-down I opposed then as I 
do now. Accordingly, my vote today 
has everything to do with my concerns 
for national security and nothing to do 
with partisanship. I am voting my con- 
science as every Member in this House 
ought to. As such I cannot support 
final passage of H.R. 2401 and plan to 
vote ‘‘no.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON]. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity, nearing the moment 
of final passage of this bill, under the 
leadership of the new chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS], I take this opportunity to com- 
pliment him and congratulate him, not 
only for his even-handedness and his 
fairness but for his leadership, for his 
looking after the troops, for his doing 
his best to see that there is an oppor- 
tunity for them to be the best-trained 
in the world and to keep us on the cut- 
ting edge militarily, to keep us the 
best nation on defense in this world. 

This is his first bill as chairman. I 
compliment him on the excellent job 
that he has done, wish him well in the 
days ahead. 

On a personal note, as subcommittee 
chairman, he has been a very great 
help to me in putting the parts of my 
particular portion of the bill together. 

I want to let this body know of the 
outstanding job that this gentleman 
has done, his first year as chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, the matter before us 
is an en bloc amendment. I am assum- 
ing that that will pass on a voice vote. 
At the end of that, the committee will 
have done its job and we will report 
back to the House. So I would like to 
take this opportunity not to speak to 
the en bloc amendment but to speak 
more generically. 

First, let me thank my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SPENCE] for his very kind and 
very generous remarks. He is a very 
easy gentleman to work with, an easy 
gentleman with which to commu- 
nicate, and it is a delight and a pleas- 
ure to work with my colleague. 

Clearly, we have substantive dif- 
ferences on a wide range of matters, 
but we have learned how to deal with 
each other with comity and with cor- 
diality and with respect. I thank the 
gentleman for that. 

I would like to also thank the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] 
for his very kind and generous re- 
marks. 

Finally, in this regard, to thank all 
of the members of the staff. As I have 
said on more than one occasion, we are 
only as good as our staffs, because a 
great portion of the business of govern- 
mentis done by staff people, often un- 
sung and not visible human beings but 
people who do an extraordinary job. 

I think that any time and every time 
we have an opportunity to thank them 
and to compliment them for their ex- 
traordinary work, we should do so. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this is the 
first opportunity that I have had to 
come to the floor in this new capacity 
as chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services. I am now in my 23d 
year. I was elected in 1970. 

came to Congress to advocate 
peace, nuclear disarmament, to radi- 
cally alter the priorities of this coun- 
try, to address the human misery of 
people across the wide panorama of ex- 
periences that afflict human beings in 
this country at the level of race and 
class and sex and geography, whatever. 

In the context of 1971, against the 
backdrop of the Vietnam war, this gen- 
tleman’s comments were deemed as 
radical, far out. But I would suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that the issues we 
raised 23 years ago, perceived as radical 
in the context of the early 1970's, are 
issues that are now on the front burner 
of America and this country. 

What are the issues? Peace, nuclear 
disarmament, downsizing the military 
budget, economic conversion, reorder- 
ing the priorities, reinvesting in Amer- 
ica, reinvesting in American people, re- 
investing in our children, rebuilding 
our economy, health care, education, 
all of these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, we have become the 
first generation of American people 
who are afraid of our own children. 
That has enormous implications. 

I would suggest to Members that a 
society that is afraid of its own chil- 
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dren is a society on its way to dying. 
We are frightened of our children, be- 
cause we are now reaping the whirl- 
wind of decades of neglect and lack of 
attention. But now the Berlin Wall is 
down. The Soviet Union has dissipated. 
The Warsaw Pact no longer exists. 

It brings us great challenges, but it 
gives us great hope, because there are 
great possibilities at this moment. 

As I have said before, this moment is 
pregnant with great potential to do ex- 
traordinary good. The world cries out 
for peace. People cry out for human 
rights and civil rights, and our people 
cry out for social and economic justice 
in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have ascended to the 
position of the chair of the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services as an advo- 
cate of peace, as one who has advocated 
the military budget in order to address 
the priorities of our people. We now are 
there, Mr. Chairman. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
South Carolina indicated how he will 
vote, it is interesting. I voted on 22 sep- 
arate occasions against military budg- 
ets. Now I am placed in this new role, 
this new position. 
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I will vote for this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, but not because I am commu- 
nicating to anyone in this body or to 
the American people that this military 
budget cannot be cut further. I believe 
that a prima facie case can be made to 
cut this budget even further than 
President Clinton chooses to do it. 

The challenge before us is to take a 
prima facie case and make it a reality. 
We have to move our colleagues down a 
different road. Old labels no longer 
apply. Old paradigms no longer apply. 
Old ideas no longer apply. This is a new 
moment with great possibilities and 
great opportunities. 

This new administration is trying to 
get off the ground. They were not off 
the ground fast enough to be able to 
allow a bottom-up review to shape this 
budget for fiscal year 1994, but we as a 
committee did our best. We did some 
good things in this bill. We have lifted 
the issue of economic conversion to a 
level that was never seen before. We 
placed $13 billion at the disposal of the 
American people to clean up toxic 
waste and restore our environment. We 
have moved away from nuclear arma- 
ment. We have done many good things 
in this bill, but we have miles to go, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The Members have placed me in this. 


role of leadership to try to help guide 
my colleagues to a new vision, a new 
set of ideas, to a new paradigm. I ac- 
cept that challenge, but let the chal- 
lenge be that we cannot continue to 
spend at this level. The world does not 
require it. Our people need us to move 
in a different direction. 

I think we have turned a magnificent 
corner, but we have a ways to go. Next 
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year, the year after, and the year after 
that will be the great challenges of this 
committee. Let this administration 
place their 5-year plan on the table. 

To my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPENCE], let us have an honest debate. 
I will guarantee that the framework 
will be open, will be frank, will be vig- 
orous. My objective will be to try to 
move this body to a new place, to go 
even below the cuts, to start restoring 
this country, because as long as our 
children are dying in the streets and 
we are spending money preparing to 
wage war, there is something wrong in 
our society. We have to go in a dif- 
ferent way, in a different direction. 

Mr. Chairman, for those of my col- 
leagues who have voted against the 
military budget over the years, because 
of their concerns of the priority of this 
Nation, feel free to do that. I think 
every human being in this body ought 
to vote their conscience, ought to vote 
what they honestly believe is correct. 

I think we have turned a major cor- 
ner. It is my hope and my dream and 
my aspiration, for whatever time re- 
mains in this body, and I am allowed to 
serve with honor in this position, to 
take us far below where we are, be- 
cause I think that is the priority, that 
is the mandate, that is the necessity. 

For those who feel that we have cut 
too much, I do not think that case can 
be made. When we were spending $300 
billion a year on the military budget, 
70 percent of it was directed at fighting 
a war with the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact, $210 billion annually di- 
rected at two enemies that no longer 
exist. One does not have to be a bril- 
liant rocket scientist to understand 
that if those major threats to which we 
directed 70 percent of our resources are 
no longer on the radar screen, that we 
can certainly make significant reduc- 
tions in our military budget. 

If the threats to the United States 
out there are regional threats, we cer- 
tainly do not need to continue to spend 
as if the threat is the Soviet Union. 
The bipolar world has evaporated, dis- 
appeared. Let us now develop a new no- 
tion, a new definition of what national 
security is, Mr. Chairman. Let us de- 
velop a new set of ideas about what the 
threat is, based on the reality of the 
world, not some misconstrued, cartoon- 
like notion about what the real world 
is. 

Let us develop a military budget that 
makes sense, and let us take the sav- 
ings from that, whether we call it a 
peace dividend or whatever, and begin 
to rebuild our society. Our children de- 
mand it, their parents need it, and 
their grandparents hope for it. 

Mr. Chairman, with those remarks 
we conclude a very significant and im- 
portant debate. I am honored that my 
colleagues have chosen me to chair the 
Committee on Armed Services at this 
extraordinary moment in American 
history. 
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My hope is that, on sober reflection 
of this moment, that history will 
record that we did a decent job, as good 
as we could for this moment, but not 
nearly as good as we can. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back to reserve 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The question is on the amend- 
ments en bloc offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

The amendments en bloc were agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair will put the question on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the Chair, do I have time re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] can still move to strike the last 
word, under the terms of the rule. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I am privileged to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
begin by applauding the chairman, the 
gentleman from California, for the ex- 
traordinary work he has done as chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and for the many years of enor- 
mous effort that he has put into fight- 
ing for a world of peace and social jus- 
tice. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say one 
word, or more than one word, on my 
views on this budget. That is to say 
that while I think it is probably the 
best Defense budget we have seen for 
many years, as the chairman himself 
has indicated, it probably has not gone 
far enough. I intend to vote against it. 
Let me say very briefly why I intend 
to. 

To put it simply, Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite the end of the cold war, we simply 
have not gone far enough in recogniz- 
ing that the Soviet Union does not 
exist, that the Warsaw Pact does not 
exist, and that in fact our major secu- 
rity problem now is not foreign policy, 
it is domestic needs. When we talk 
about spending $263 billion on the mili- 
tary at the same time as our children 
continue to go hungry, 5 million kids 
in America are hungry at the same 
time as 2 million people continue to 
sleep out on the streets, at the same 
time as millions of young people are 
unable to afford to go to college, then 
I think we are wrong about our defini- 
tion of the American security prob- 
lems. Our security problems are home 
now, and not abroad. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
and other people for their efforts to 
make sensible cuts in the budget. 
Sadly enough, amendment after 
amendment that was brought forth was 
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voted down. I find it ironic that some 
of those people who fought against 
these amendments are exactly the 
same people who are telling us how se- 
rious our deficit problem is. When we 
ask them to vote to save taxpayers 
money, they do not do it. 

Let me give a few examples. The so- 
called Dellums-DeFazio amendment re- 
garding star wars would have cut this 
wasteful and inefficient system in half. 
We do not need star wars. We had a 
good amendment to significantly cut 
star wars. Unfortunately, despite all 
the rhetoric about our $4 trillion debt 
and our needs at home, that amend- 
ment was defeated. 

The D-5 missile program. The Del- 
lums-Penny amendment would have 
terminated procurement, saving $1.2 
billion. Unfortunately, once again, that 
amendment was defeated. 

Burden-sharing. We are spending over 
$100 billion a year defending Europe, 
Western Europe, and Asia against a 
nonexistent enemy. We are defending 
countries that inmany ways are 
wealthier than we are. 

There was a good amendment 
brought forth, the so-called Bryant 
amendment, which would have required 
Europe, Korea, and Japan to pay the 
cost of defending themselves by Sep- 
tember 1996, a very sensible amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, a majority of the 
Members voted no; again, the same 
people who tell us every day about how 
terrible our deficit problem is. 

The intelligence budget, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS] 
and I offered an amendment which 
could have cut intelligence spending by 
10 percent. We are now funding the in- 
telligence budget at the same level as 
at the height of the cold war; once 
again, voted down. 

Altogether, these amendments, if 
passed, would have saved the American 
taxpayers over $100 billion over the 
next several years, $100 billion. Some 
could go to deficit reduction, some to 
rebuild America and give hope and 
faith to the people that the chairman 
was just talking about, the young peo- 
ple who are never going to have a job 
in their lives, the children who are 
hungry. That is where the money could 
have gone, but we did not do it. 

Let me simply conclude, Mr. Chair- 
man, by congratulating once again the 
chairman for putting together what is 
probably the best Defense budget we 
have seen here in many, many years. 
However, I believe that now is the time 
to demand radical changes in national 
priorities. Let us look home at our 
enormous needs. 
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And let us tell the military-indus- 
trial establishment that their day has 
come and gone, and we are going to pay 
attention to the working people, to the 
children, to the veterans, to the elderly 
people who have been ignored for so 
many years. 
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And it is in that spirit, while con- 
gratulating my good friend on the ex- 
cellent work that he has done, that I 
urge a “no’’ vote on the Defense 
budget. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, might 
I inquire, under the rule, do the Chair 
and the ranking member continue to 
have the opportunity to strike the last 
word? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore [Mr. 
DURBIN]. At this point the ranking mi- 
nority member has the right under the 
rule to strike the last word and to be 
recognized for 5 minutes and to yield as 
he desires. Of course, the gentleman 
from California can ask for unanimous 
consent from the committee to extend 
his pro forma debate time. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, might 
I further inquire, so that I understand 
it, the Chair is saying that this gen- 
tleman has exhausted the opportunity 
to strike the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
fact is the gentleman has just debated 
a pro forma amendment and he may 
not do so over and over again, unless 
the committee were at some other 
stage in the bill. The gentleman can 
make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
take any further time, but in view of 
what has transpired lately I feel I 
must. 

Mr. Chairman, we will always have in 
this country and we have always had in 
this country people who have said that 
we do not need a defense, or that we 
need to cut out most of our defenses. 

I would like to remind those people 
that we would not be here today as a 
free country if we had listened to those 
kinds of people over the history of this 
country. We will have more wars, Mr. 
Chairman. As long as we have human 
beings on this Earth, acting like 
human beings act, we will have more 
wars. The Bible admonishes us in that 
respect. There will be wars and rumors 
of wars. The only question is when, not 
if we will have other wars. We have to 
be prepared. 

At the same time we will always 
have people in this country who will 
fight for our freedom, and that is what 
makes us what we are today. I thank 
God for them, and have thanked God 
for them in the past. That is our only 
hope. 

Please do not listen to those who say 
we do not need a strong defense. The 
best way to prevent a war is to be so 
strong that no one is going to take 
you on. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS]. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank my colleague for yield- 
ing. I have always supported this au- 
thorization bill, because I remember 
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the early days of World War II when 
this country was not prepared. I am 
concerned about this bill. Are we head- 
ing in that same direction once again 
where we are not prepared, and I hope 
and pray we are never tested to find 
out whether we are doing an adequate 
job in defending or preparing for the in- 
evitable some time in the future. 

I am also concerned about what this 
committee did not do this time, and 
that is to take care of our retired mili- 
tary. I think we have an obligation to 
those retirees who did serve faithfully 
and to their families. 

We have a responsibility, not nec- 
essarily for providing commissaries or 
exchange privileges, but for medical fa- 
cilities. I will use my own State of In- 
diana as an example. When the work of 
the Base Closing Commission is com- 
pleted, we will have no active base in 
the State of Indiana to provide medical 
care and pharmacies for our retirees 
and their families, and the retirees will 
have to travel several hundred miles 
just to fill a prescription. 

I did not testify before the commit- 
tee. I did write and talk to several 
Members and asked that they inves- 
tigate this and to find some way where 
retirees are taken care of. But I do not 
find where we have it in this legisla- 
tion. 

So I think we are failing the retirees 
who have served our Nation in an obli- 
gation that we have made to those peo- 
ple and their families. So I am dis- 
appointed that this committee did not 
take care of these retirees adequately. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding because I 
did want to clarify that there are going 
to be a number of no votes on this floor 
that are not going to reflect the opin- 
ions expressed earlier by the gentleman 
from Vermont. The gentleman from 
Vermont is voting no because he does 
not believe this bill goes far enough to- 
ward creating a hollow army for our 
country. There are many of us who be- 
lieve that this bill goes too far toward 
creating a hollow army, and we are 
going to be voting no as well. 

We are going to be voting no because 
we believe when you have a President 
who continues to want to commit or 
commits troops all over the world, that 
it becomes passing strange that we 
then suggest on this House floor that 
we can continue to decimate the mili- 
tary, and yet complete those commit- 
ments. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

First I want to commend the com- 
mittee and its distinguished chairman 
for what they have done. I shall vote 
for this legislation. 
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I am concerned though that the job 
of the Armed Services Committee is 
going to become more difficult as we 
go along. I rejoice as much as anyone 
does at the ability to cut back. There 
are some items in here that I feel 
should have been cut back even fur- 
ther. 

But I think we need to remind our- 
selves that there are Hitlers born every 
day, there are Mussolinis born every 
day, there are Tojos born every day, 
there are Saddam Husseins that are 
born every day, and the history of my 
lifetime has been that there has got to 
be somebody with the determination 
and the ability to say no, you cannot 
go that far; you have got to stop. 

That is, unfortunately, the role that 
we Americans have to play. It is an 
extra burden that we have to carry. 

I think this is a good bill. But I want 
to wish good luck to the chairman and 
to the ranking minority member on 
this committee, thank them for their 
fine work, and wish them good luck in 
piloting us to a sound future. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPENCE] has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WALKER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SPENCE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
was pointing out, the problem that we 
have is that we see a lot of these com- 
mitments arising around the world. 
The President evidently wants to com- 
mit us at some point to Bosnia. 

The Somalia resolution that was 
adopted on the floor yesterday essen- 
tially tells the President that he has to 
come back to us with a plan, but has no 
hope whatsoever in it that we are actu- 
ally going to withdraw troops from So- 
malia. There evidently are a contin- 
gent of troops being planned to go to 
Haiti, and we have a series of actions 
where we are going to commit Amer- 
ican troops. 

Yet, this committee has come up 
with a bill that strips us of the re- 
sources to be able to do all of these 
missions that this administration is 
committing us to, 

I would suggest that if in fact we 
have a desire to concentrate on domes- 
tic affairs and withdraw the resources 
from the military, then maybe, maybe 
it is time that you also have the nerve 
to suggest to your own administration 
that they ought not to commit us to 
any more military missions, and actu- 
ally vote for real actions to pull troops 
out of where they are now serving. 

The fact is that we could have had a 
real vote on this House floor to with- 
draw the troops from Somalia now, and 
we refused to allow in the Rules Com- 
mittee that kind of an amendment to 
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come to the floor, so that we are going 
to continue to expend money in Soma- 
lia at the same time that we are with- 
drawing the resources from those 
troops. 

I would suggest that that is not an 
appropriate way to proceed, that we 
then have a hollow army that is always 
at risk. And it is not the appropriate 
kind of measure for us to be approving 
on this floor. 
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So my vote will be ‘‘no,’’ not because 
I do not believe that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS] and the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SPENCE] have not worked hard on this 
bill—I think they have—but I think in 
the end the bill does undermine our 
ability to maintain the sort of military 
force that this administration seems 
anxious to commit all over the world. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
MCNULTY] having assumed the chair, 
Mr. DURBIN, Chairman pro tempore of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 2401) to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1994 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, to prescribe mili- 
tary personnel strengths for fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 254, he reported 
the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended, adopted by the Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
separate votes on the following amend- 
ments: 

The Schroeder amendment that re- 
quires the 1995 Base Realignment and 
Closure Commission to include foreign 
bases along with domestic facilities in 
its closure recommendations; 

The Lloyd amendment which re- 
quires the overseas operations and 
maintenance funding to be reduced by 
$725 million in fiscal year 1994 to re- 
flect anticipated overseas force reduc- 
tions of 50 percent; 

The Andrews of Maine amendment 
that bans the use of defense conversion 
funds for financing foreign arms sales; 
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The Skelton amendment that codi- 
fies a modified version of the “don’t 
ask, don’t tell” policy on gays in the 
military; and 

The Gephardt-Gilman amendment 
which requires the President to report 
to Congress by October 15 the goals, ob- 
jectives, and anticipated duration of 
United States forces deployed in Soma- 
lia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. This concerns what 
we talked about this morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would not normally entertain 
that request at this particular point in 
the order of events. 

The votes will be taken in the order 
in which the amendments were consid- 
ered in the Committee of the Whole, 
since the bill was considered as read 
and the order of amendments was pre- 
scribed by three secial orders. 

If a separate vote is not demanded on 
any other amendment, the Clerk will 
report the first amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: At the end of subtitle B of 
title XXVIII of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SEC, 2819. EXPANSION OF BASE CLOSURE LAW TO 
INCLUDE CONSIDERATION OF MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES FOR CLOSURE AND 
REALIGNMENT. 

(a) EXPANSION OF SCOPE OF BASE CLOSURE 
LAW.—The Defense Base Closure and Re- 
alignment Act of 1990 (Part A of title XXIX 
of Public Law 101-510; 10 U.S.C. 2687 note) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 2910 and 2911 
as sections 2911 and 2912, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after section 2909 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC, 2910. CONSIDERATION OF MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES. 

“(a) RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TERMINATION 
AND REDUCTIONS OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—With respect 
to recommendations made in 1995 for the clo- 
sure and realignment of military installa- 
tions under this part, the Secretary and the 
Commission shall include recommendations 
for the termination and reduction of mili- 
tary operations carried out by the United 
States at military installations outside the 
United States. 

“(b) SELECTION CRITERIA.—(1) Not later 
than December 31, 1993, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register and transmit 
to the congressional defense committees the 
criteria proposed to be used by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in making recommendations 
for terminating and reducing military oper- 
ations carried out by the United States at 
military installations outside the United 
States. The Secretary shall provide an op- 
portunity for public comment on the pro- 
posed criteria for a period of at least 30 days 
and shall include notice of that opportunity 
in the publication required under the preced- 
ing sentence. 

“(2) Not later than February 15, 1994, the 
Secretary shall publish in the Federal Reg- 
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ister and transmit to the congressional de- 
fense committees the final criteria to be 
used in making recommendations for termi- 
nating and reducing military operations car- 
ried out by the United States at military in- 
stallations outside the United States. 

(3) The criteria developed under this sub- 
section, along with the force-structure plan 
referred to in section 2903(a), shall be the 
final criteria to be used in making rec- 
ommendations for terminating and reducing 
military operations carried out by the Unit- 
ed States at military installations outside 
the United States, unless the criteria are— 

“(A) disapproved by a joint resolution of 
Congress enacted on or before March 15, 
1994; or 

“(B) amended by the Secretary in the man- 
ner described in section 2903(b)(2)(B). 

“(c) RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SEC- 
RETARY.—The Secretary shall transmit rec- 
ommendations to the Commission for the 
termination and reduction of military oper- 
ations of the United States at specified mili- 
tary installations outside the United States. 
The recommendations shall be included in 
the recommendations transmitted to the 
Commission with respect to the closure and 
realignment of military installations inside 
the United States under section 2903(c). 

“(d) REVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS BY 
COMMISSION.—The Commission shall review 
the recommendations transmitted by the 
Secretary under subsection (c). The Commis- 
sion may make changes in the recommenda- 
tions made by the Secretary only in the 
manner provided in subparagraphs (B), (C), 
and (D) of section 2903(d)(2). The Commission 
shall include, in its recommendations to the 
President under section 2903(d), its rec- 
ommendations for the termination and re- 
duction of military operations of the United 
States at specified military installations 
outside the United States. 

“(e) REVIEW AND TRANSMITTAL BY THE 
PRESIDENT.—The recommendations trans- 
mitted by the President under section 2903(e) 
shall contain the recommendations of the 
Commission for the termination and reduc- 
tion of military operations of the United 
States at specified military installations 
outside the United States.’’. 

(b) EFFECT OF FAILURE TO INCLUDE SUFFI- 
CIENT OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS.—Section 
2903 of such Act is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(f) FAILURE TO INCLUDE SUFFICIENT OVER- 
SEAS INSTALLATIONS.—(1) In the case of the 
recommendations of the Commission re- 
quired to be transmitted to the Congress in 
1995 pursuant to subsection (e), if the closure 
or realignment of military installations out- 
side the United States does not account for 
at least 25 percent of the closure and realign- 
ment recommendations of the Commission, 
as certified by the Commission under para- 
graph (2), then the process by which military 
installations may be selected for closure or 
realignment under this part with respect to 
that year shall be terminated. 

(2) In determining whether the percentage 
specified in paragraph (1) is satisfied, the 
Commission shall calculate such percentage 
both in terms of— 

‘“(A) the number of military installations 
outside the United States recommended for 
closure or realignment as a percentage of the 
total number of military installations rec- 
ommended for closure or realignment that 
year; and 

“(B) the number of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the Department of De- 
fense stationed or employed outside the 
United States directly affected by the rec- 
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ommendations as a percentage of the total 
number of military personnel and civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense di- 
rectly affected by the recommendations."’. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Sub- 
section (b) of section 2901 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

““(b) Purpose.—The purpose of this part is 
to provide a fair process that will result in 
the timely closure and realignment of mili- 
tary installations inside and outside the 
United States.”’. 

(2) Section 2911 of such Act, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a)(1), is amended— 

(A) in paragraph (4), by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
“With respect to military operations carried 
out by the United States outside the United 
States, such term includes the sites and fa- 
cilities at which such operations are carried 
out without regard to whether the sites and 
facilities are owned by the United States.’’; 
and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(8) The terms ‘closure’ and ‘realignment’ 
include, with respect to military operations 
carried out by the United States outside the 
United States, the termination or reduction 
of such operations.”’. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

Pursuant to rule XV, the four votes, 
if ordered, will be 5-minute votes and 
Members will be requested to remain in 
the Chamber in order to avoid missing 
votes. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 292, nays 
138, not voting 3, as follows: 


The 


(Roll No. 468] 
YEAS—292 

Abercrombie Brown (OH) de la Garza 
Ackerman Bryant Deal 
Allard Burton DeFazio 
Andrews (ME) Byrne DeLauro 
Andrews (NJ) Callahan Dellums 
Andrews (TX) Calvert Derrick 
Applegate Camp Deutsch 
Baesler Canady Dicks 
Barca Cantwell Dingell 
Barela Cardin Dixon 
Barlow Carr Dooley 
Barrett (WI) Chapman Dreier 
Becerra Clay Duncan 
Betlenson Clayton Durbin 
Bentley Clement Edwards (CA) 
Bevill Clinger Engel 
Bilbray Clyburn English (AZ) 
Bilirakis Coleman English (OK) 
Bishop Collins (IL) Eshoo 
Blackwell Collins (MI) Evans 
Boehlert Condit Farr 
Bonior Conyers Fazio 
Borski Cooper Fields (LA) 
Boucher Costello Filner 
Brewster Coyne Fingerhut 
Brooks Cramer Flake 
Browder Crane Foglietta 
Brown (CA) Danner Ford (MI) 
Brown (FL) Darden Ford (TN) 
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Frank (MA) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 

Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gillmor 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Grandy 
Green 
Greenwood 


Hoke 


Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorsk1 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Klein 

Klink 


Levin 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Long 


Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus (FL) 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 


Collins (GA) 
Combest 
Coppersmith 


Lowey 
Maloney 
Manton 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHugh 
McInnis 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 


Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 


NAYS—138 


Cox 

Crapo 
Cunningham 
DeLay 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dunn 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
Everett 
Ewing 
Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fish 


Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 


Scott 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Snowe 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torres 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 


Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 
Grams 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Herger 
Hoekstra 
Houghton 
Huffington 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 


Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
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Kyl Mollohan Smith (1A) 
Lancaster Moorhead Smith (NJ) 
Laughlin Murtha Smith (OR) 
Levy Nussle Smith (TX) 
Lewis (FL) Oxley Solomon 
Linder Packard Spence 
Livingston Paxon Stearns 
Lloyd Pickett Stump 
Machtley Pombo Talent 
Mann Porter Thomas (CA) 
Manzullo Pryce (OH) Thomas (WY) 
McCandless Ramstad Torkildsen 
McCollum Rohrabacher Torricelli 
McCrery Ros-Lehtinen Visclosky 
McCurdy Santorum Vucanovich 
McHale Saxton Walker 
McKeon Schiff Weldon 
McMillan Shaw Wilson 
Menendez Shays Wynn 
Mica Shuster Young (AK) 
Michel Sisisky Young (FL) 
Molinari Skeen Zelirr 

NOT VOTING—3 
McDade Smith (MI) Whitten 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Before the Chair announces 
the results of this vote, he would like 
to make an announcement: 

Due to a momentary power outage 
the computers were down for approxi- 
mately 1 minute during the course of 
this vote. One or more Members may 
think they have voted when they actu- 
ally have not. So, the Chair is going to 
wait for another minute to allow Mem- 
bers to look at the board and verify 
whether or not they have actually been 
recorded. 

Mr. PAXON and Mr. WILSON 
changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Messrs. HASTERT, HANSEN, and 
BURTON of Indiana changed their vote 
from ‘‘nay” to yea.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
on which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: At the end of title X (page 
346, after line 23), insert the following new 
sections: 

SEC. 1043. SHARING DEFENSE BURDENS AND RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES. 


(a) FINDINGS.,—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) Since fiscal year 1985, the budget of the 
Department of Defense has declined by 34 
percent in real terms. 

(2) During the past few years, the United 
States military presence overseas has de- 
clined significantly in the following ways: 

(A) Since fiscal year 1986, the number of 
United States military personnel perma- 
nently stationed overseas has declined by al- 
most 200,000 personnel. 

(B) From fiscal year 1989 to fiscal year 1994, 
spending by the United States to support the 
stationing of United States military forces 
overseas will have declined by 36 percent. 

(C) Since January 1990, the Department of 
Defense has announced the closure, reduc- 
tion, or transfer to standby status of 840 
United States military facilities overseas, 
which is approximately a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in the number of such facilities. 
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(3) The United States military presence 
overseas will continue to decline as a result 
of actions by the executive branch and the 
following initiatives of the Congress: 

(A) Section 1302 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993, 
which required a 40 percent reduction by 
September 30, 1996, in the number of United 
States military personnel permanently sta- 
tioned ashore in overseas locations. 

(B) Section 1303 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993, 
which specified that no more than 100,000 
United States military personnel may be 
permanently stationed ashore in NATO 
member countries after September 30, 1996. 

(C) Section 1301 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993, 
which reduced the spending proposed by the 
Department of Defense for overseas basing 
activities during fiscal year 1993 by 

(D) Sections 913 and 915 of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991, which directed the President to de- 
velop a plan to gradually reduce the United 
States military force structure in East Asia. 

(4) The East Asia Strategy Initiative, 
which was developed in response to sections 
913 and 915 of the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991, has 
resulted in the withdrawal of 12,000 United 
States military personnel from Japan and 
the Republic of Korea since fiscal year 1990. 

(5) In response to actions by the executive 
branch and the Congress, allied countries in 
which United States military personnel are 
stationed and alliances in which the United 
States participates have agreed in the fol- 
lowing ways to reduce the costs incurred by 
the United States in basing military forces 
overseas: 

(A) Under the 1991 Special Measures Agree- 
ment between Japan and the united States, 
Japan will pay by 1995 almost all yen-de- 
nominated costs of stationing United States 
military personnel in Japan. 

(B) The Republic of Korea has agreed to 
pay by 1995, one-third of the won-based costs 
incurred by the United States in stationing 
United States military personnel in the Re- 
public of Korea. 

(C) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) has agreed that the NATO Infra- 
structure Program will adapt to support 
post-Cold War strategy and could pay the an- 
nual operation and maintenance costs of fa- 
cilities in Europe and the United States that 
would support the reinforcement of Europe 
by United States military forces and the par- 
ticipation of United States military forces in 
peacekeeping and conflict prevention oper- 
ations. 

(D) Such allied countries and alliances 
have agreed to more fully share the respon- 
sibilities and burdens of providing for mu- 
tual security and stability through steps 
such as the following: 

(i) The Republic of Korea has assumed the 
leadership role regardingground combat 
forces for the defense of the Republic of 
Korea. 

(ii) NATO had adopted the new mission of 
conducting peacekeeping operations and is, 
for example, providing land, sea, and air 
forces for United Nations efforts in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

(iii) The countries of western Europe are 
contributing substantially to the develop- 
ment of democracy, stability, and open mar- 
ket societies in eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 
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(1) the forward presence of United States 
military personnel stationed overseas con- 
tinues to be important to United States se- 
curity interests; 

(2) that forward presence facilitates efforts 
to pursue United States security interests on 
a collective basis rather than pursuing them 
on a far more costly unilateral basis or re- 
ceding into isolationism; 

(3) the bilateral and multilateral arrange- 
ments and alliances in which that forward 
presence plays a part must be further adapt- 
ed to the security environment of the post- 
Cold War period; 

(4) the cost-sharing percentages for the 
NATO Infrastructure Program should be re- 
viewed with the aim of reflecting current 
economic, political, and military realities 
and thus reducing the United States cost- 
sharing percentage; and 

(5) the amounts obligated to conduct Unit- 
ed States overseas basing activities should 
decline significantly in fiscal year 1994 and 
in future fiscal years as— 

(A) the number of United States military 
personnel stationed overseas continues to de- 
cline; and - 

(B) the countries in which United States 
military personnel are stationed and the al- 
liances in which the United States partici- 
pates assume an increased share of United 
States overseas basing costs. 

(c) REDUCING UNITED STATES OVERSEAS 
BASING CosTs.—(1) In order to achieve addi- 
tional savings in overseas basing costs, the 
President should— 

(A) continue with the reductions in United 
States military presence overseas as re- 
quired by sections 1302 and 1303 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1993; and 

(B) intensify his efforts to negotiate a 
more favorable host-nation agreement with 
each foreign country to which this paragraph 
applies under paragraph (3)(A). 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1)(B), a more 
favorable host-nation agreement is an agree- 
ment under which such foreign country— 

(A) assumes an increased share of the costs 
of United States military installations in 
that country, including the costs of— 

(i) labor, utilities, and services; 

(ii) military construction projects and real 
property maintenance; 

(iii) leasing requirements associated with 
the United States military presence; and 

(iv) actions necessary to meet local envi- 
ronmental standards; 

(B) relieves the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States of all tax liability that, with re- 
spect to forces located in such country, is in- 
curred by the Armed Forces under the laws 
of that country and the laws of the commu- 
nity where those forces are located; and 

(C) ensures that goods and services fur- 
nished in that country to the Armed Forces 
of the United States are provided at mini- 
mum cost and without imposition of user 
fees. 

(3)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), paragraph (1)(B) applies with respect 
to— 

(i) each country of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (other than the United 
States); and 

(ii) each other foreign country with which 
the United States has a bilateral or multilat- 
eral defense agreement that provides for the 
assignment of combat units of the Armed 
Forces of the United States to permanent 
duty in that country or the placement of 
combat equipment of the United States in 
that country. 

(B) Paragraph (1) does not apply with re- 
spect to— 
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(i) a foreign country that receives assist- 
ance under section 23 of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2673) (relating to the 
foreign military financing program) or under 
the provisions of chapter 4 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2346 
et seq.); or 

(ii) a foreign country that has agreed to as- 
sume, not later than September 30, 1996, at 
least 75 percent of the nonpersonnel costs of 
United States military installations in the 
country. 

(d) OBLIGATIONAL LIMITATION.—(1) The 
total amount appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for Military Personnel, for 
Operation and Maintenance, and for military 
construction (including NATO Infrastruc- 
ture) that is obligated to conduct overseas 
basing activities during fiscal year 1994 may 
not exceed $16,915,400,000 (such amount being 
the amount appropriated for such purposes 
for fiscal year 1993 reduced by $3,300,000,000). 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “overseas basing activities’’ means the 
activities of the Department of Defense for 
which funds are provided through appropria- 
tions for Military Personnel, for Operation 
and Maintenance (including appropriations 
for family housing operations), and for mili- 
tary construction (including family housing 
construction and NATO Infrastructure) for 
the payment of costs for Department of De- 
fense overseas military units and the costs 
for all dependents who accompany Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel outside the Unit- 
ed States. 

(e) ALLOCATIONS OF SAVINGS.—Any 
amounts appropriated to the Department of 
Defense for fiscal year 1994 for the purposes 
covered by subsection (d)(1) that are not 
available to be used for those purposes by 
reason of the limitation in that subsection 
shall be allocated by the Secretary of De- 
fense for operation and maintenance and for 
military construction activities of the De- 
partment of Defense at military installa- 
tions and facilities located inside the United 
States. 

SEC. 1044. BURDENSHARING CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM DESIGNATED COUNTRIES AND 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 1045 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1992 and 1993 (Public Law 102-190; 105 
Stat. 1465) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)}— 

(A) by striking out ‘During fiscal years 
1992 and 1993, the Secretary” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The Secretary”; and 

(B) by striking out “Japan, Kuwait, and 
the Republic of Korea" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “any country or regional organiza- 
tion designated for purposes of this section 
by the Secretary of Defense”; and 

(2) in subsection (f)— 

(A) by striking out “each quarter of fiscal 
years 1992 and 1993“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof *‘each fiscal-year quarter”; 

(B) by striking out “congressional defense 
committees” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Congress”; and 

(C) by striking out “Japan, Kuwait, and 
the Republic of Korea” and inserting in lieu 
thereof "each country and regional organiza- 
tion from which contributions have been ac- 
cepted by the Secretary under subsection 


(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The heading of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 
“SEC. 1045. BURDENSHARING CONTRIBUTIONS 

FROM DESIGNATED COUNTRIES AND 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS.”. 
SEC. 1045. MODIFICATION OF CERTAIN REPORT 
REQUIREME 


(a) BIENNIAL NATO REPORT.—Section 
1002(d) of the Department of Defense Author- 
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ization Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 22 U.S.C. 
1928 note), is amended— 

(1) by striking ‘‘(1) Not later than April 1, 
1990, and biennially each year thereafter” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Not later than 
April 1 of each even-numbered year”; 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) as paragraphs (1) and (2); and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (2) (following 
the paragraph (2) designated by paragraph (2) 
of this subsection). 

(b) REPORT ON ALLIED CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
Section 1046(e) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 
(Public Law 102-190; 105 Stat. 1467; 22 U.S.C. 
1928 note) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘; 
and"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) specifying the incremental costs to the 
United States associated with the permanent 
stationing ashore of United States forces in 
foreign nations.”’. 

(c) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—({1) The Congress 
finds that the Secretary of Defense did not 
submit to Congress in a timely manner the 
report on allied contributions to the com- 
mon defense required under section 1003 of 
the National Defense Authorization Act, 1985 
(Public Law 98-525; 98 Stat. 2577), to be sub- 
mitted not later than April 1, 1993. 

(2) It is the sense of Congress that the 
timely submission of such report to Congress 
each year is essential to the deliberation by 
Congress concerning the annual defense pro- 
gram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 427, nays 1, 
not voting 5, as follows: 


{Roll No. 469) 
YEAS—427 

Abercrombie Blackwell Clinger 
Ackerman Bliley Clyburn 
Allard Blute Coble 
Andrews (ME) Boehlert Coleman 
Andrews (NJ) Boehner Collins (GA) 
Andrews (TX) Bonilla Collins (IL) 
Applegate Bonior Collins (MI) 
Archer Borski Combest 
Armey Boucher Condit 
Bacchus (FL) Brewster Conyers 
Bachus (AL) Brooks Cooper 
Baesler Browder Coppersmith 
Baker (CA) Brown (CA) Costello 
Baker (LA) Brown (FL) Cox 
Ballenger Brown (OH) Coyne 
Barca Bryant Cramer 
Barcia Bunning Crane 
Barlow Burton Crapo 
Barrett (NE) Buyer Cunningham 
Barrett (WI) Byrne Danner 
Bartlett Callahan Darden 
Barton Calvert de la Garza 
Bateman Camp Deal 
Becerra Canady DeFazto 
Betlenson Cantwell DeLauro 
Bentley Cardin DeLay 
Bereuter Carr Dellums 
Berman Castle Derrick 
Bevill Chapman Deutsch 
Bilbray Clay Diaz-Balart 
Bilirakis Clayton Dickey 
Bishop Clement Dicks 
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Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Doolittle 


English (AZ) 
English (OK) 
Esh 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 


Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 


Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 


Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 


Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 


Kennedy 
Kildee 


Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kreidler 
Kyl 
LaFalce 
Lambert 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
LaRocco 
Laughlin 
Lazio 
Leach 
Lehman 
Levin 
Levy 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 


McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 


Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 

Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 
Sangmetster 
Santorum 


Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 


Talent Traficant Weldon 
Tanner Tucker Wheat 
Tauzin Upton Whitten 
Taylor (MS) Valentine Wilson 
Taylor (NC) Velazquez Wise 
Tejeda Vento Wolf 
Thomas (CA) Visclosky Woolsey 
Thomas (WY) Volkmer Wyden 
Thompson Vucanovich Wynn 
Thornton Walker Yates 
Thurman Walsh Young (AK) 
Torkildsen Washington Young (FL) 
Torres Waters Zelift 
Torricelli Watt Zimmer 
wns Waxman 
NAYS—1 
Stump 
NOT VOTING—5 
Ford (MI) Smith (MD Williams 
McDade Unsoeld 
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So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The Clerk will report the 
next amendment on which a separate 
vote was demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment: At the end of title XIII (page 
447, after line 6), insert the following section: 
SEC. 1360, RESTRICTION ON USE OF DEFENSE 

CONVERSION FUNDS FOR THE SALE 
OR TRANSFER OF DEFENSE ARTI- 
CLES OR DEFENSE SERVICES, 

(a) RESTRICTION.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), none of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to an authorization of ap- 
propriations in this Act and made available 
for defense conversion programs may be used 
to finance (whether directly or through the 
use of loan guarantees) the sale or transfer 
to foreign countries of foreign entities of any 
defense article or defense service, including 
defense articles and defense services subject 
to section 38 of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2778). 

(b) CIVILIAN END-USE.—The Secretary of 
Defense may grant exemptions from the re- 
striction of subsection (a) with respect to 
sales or transfers of defense articles or de- 
fense services for civilian end-use. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

(1) The term "defense article has the 
meaning given that term in paragraph (3) of 
section 47 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 
U.S.C. 2794). 

(2) The term “defense service’’ has the 
meaning given that term in paragraph (4) of 
such section. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE . 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a 
65-minute vote, which will be followed 
by additional votes. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 266, noes 162, 
not voting 5, as follows: 
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Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allard 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Applegate 
Baesler 
Ballenger 
Barca : 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett (NE) 
Barrett (WI) 
Becerra 
Betlenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 


Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 

Crane 
Danner 

Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Engel 
English (AZ) 
English (OK) 
Eshoo 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (NJ) 
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Johnson (SD) 
Johnston 
Kanjorsk1 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 

Kim 
Kleczka 
Klein 

Klink 

Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kopetski 
Kreidler 
LaFalce 
Lambert 


Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Maloney 
Manton 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsu! 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McMillan 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 


Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Roukema 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 


Scott 


Shepherd 
Skaggs 
Slaughter 
Smith (NJ) 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stokes 
Strickland 


Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
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NOES—162 
Andrews (TX) Gingrich Ortiz 
Archer Goodlatte Oxley 
Armey Goodling Packard 
Bacchus (FL) Goss Payne (VA) 
Bachus (AL) Hall (TX) Peterson (FL) 
Baker (CA) Hancock Pickett 
Baker (LA) Hansen Pickle 
Bartlett Hastert Pombo 
Barton Hayes Quillen 
Bateman Hefley Ridge 
Bilbray Herger Roberts 
Bliley Hobson Rogers 
Blute Houghton Rohrabacher 
Boehner Hunter Ros-Lehtinen 
Bonilla Hutchinson Rowland 
Boucher Hutto Santorum 
Browder Hyde Sarpalius 
Bunning Inglis Schaefer 
Burton Inhofe Shaw 
Buyer Johnson (CT) Shays 
Callahan Johnson (GA) Shuster 
Calvert Johnson, E.B. Sisisky 
Camp Johnson, Sam Skeen 
Canady King Skelton 
Castle Kingston Slattery 
Clinger Kolbe Smith (1A) 
Coble Kyl Smith (OR) 
Combest Lancaster Smith (TX) 
Cox Laughlin Snowe 
Cramer Levy Solomon 
Crapo Lewis (CA) Spence 
Cunningham Lewis (FL) Stearns 
Darden Lightfoot Stenholm 
de la Garza Linder Stump 
DeLay Livingston Stupak 
Diaz-Balart Machtley Sundquist 
Dickey Mann Talent 
Dicks Manzullo Tauzin 
Dingell McCandless Taylor (MS) 
Doolittle McCollum Taylor (NC) 
Dornan McCrery Tejeda 
Dreler McHugh Thomas (CA) 
Edwards (TX) McInnis Thomas (WY) 
Emerson McKeon Torkildsen 
Everett McNulty Torricelli 
Ewing Meek Vucanovich 
Fields (TX) Meyers Walker 
Fowler Mica Walsh 
Franks (CT) Michel Weldon 
Frost Molinari Wilson 
Gallegly Moorhead Yates 
Gekas Murtha Young (AK) 
Geren Myers Young (FL) 
Gillmor Natcher Zeliff 
NOT VOTING—5 
Ford (MI) Smith (M1) Williams 
McDade Unsoeld 
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Mr. MURTHA changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. ISTOOK changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The Clerk will report the 
next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: Strike out section 575 (page 
198, line 7, through page 206, line 11) and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 575. POLICY CONCERNING HOMOSEXUALITY 
IN THE ARMED FORCES. 

(a) CODIFICATION.—(1) Chapter 37 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 

“$654. Policy concerning homosexuality in 
the armed forces 

“(a) FINDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

“(1) Section 8 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States commits exclu- 
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sively to the Congress the powers to raise 
and support armies, provide and maintain a 
Navy, and make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

*(2) There is no constitutional right to 
serve in the armed forces. 

‘“3) Pursuant to the powers conferred by 
section 8 of article I of the Constitution of 
the United States, it lies within the discre- 
tion of the Congress to establish qualifica- 
tions for and conditions of service in the 
armed forces. 

“(4) The primary purpose of the armed 
forces is to prepare for and to prevail in com- 
bat should the need arise. 

“(5) The conduct of military operations re- 
quires members of the armed forces to make 
extraordinary sacrifices, including the ulti- 
mate sacrifice, in order to provide for the 
common defense. 

(6) Success in combat requires military 
units that are characterized by high morale, 
good order and discipline, and unit cohesion. 

“(7) One of the most critical elements in 
combat capability is unit cohesion, that is, 
the bonds of trust among individual service 
members that make the combat effective- 
ness of a military unit greater than the sum 
of the combat effectiveness of the individual 
unit members. 

(8) Military life is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from civilian life in that— 

H(A) the extraordinary responsibilities of 
the armed forces, the unique conditions of 
military service, and the critical role of unit 
cohesion, require that the military commu- 
nity, while subject to civilian control, exist 
as a specialized society; and 

‘(B) the military society is characterized 
by its own laws, rules, customs, and tradi- 
tions, including numerous restrictions on 
personal behavior, that would not be accept- 
able in civilian society. 

““9) The standards of conduct for members 
of the armed forces regulate a member's life 
for 24 hours each day beginning at the mo- 
ment the member enters military status and 
not ending until that person is discharged or 
otherwise separated from the armed forces. 

(10) Those standards of conduct, including 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, apply 
to a member of the armed forces at all times 
that the member has a military status, 
whether the member is on base or off base, 
and whether the member is on duty or off 
duty. 

‘(11) The pervasive application of the 
standards of conduct is necessary because 
members of the armed forces must be ready 
at all times for worldwide deployment to a 
combat environment. 

“(12) The worldwide deployment of United 
States military forces, the international re- 
sponsibilities of the United States, and the 
potential for involvement of the armed 
forces in actual combat routinely make it 
necessary for members of the armed forces 
involuntarily to accept living conditions and 
working conditions that are often spartan, 
primitive, and characterized by forced inti- 
macy with little or no privacy. 

“(13) The prohibition against homosexual 
conduct is a longstanding element of mili- 
tary law that continues to be necessary in 
the unique circumstances of military serv- 
ice. 

““(14) The armed forces must maintain per- 
sonnel policies that exclude persons whose 
presence in the armed forces would create an 
unacceptable risk to the armed forces’ high 
standards of morale, good order and dis- 
cipline, and unit cohesion that are the es- 
sence of military capability. 

“(15) The presence in the armed forces of 
persons who demonstrate a propensity or in- 
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tent to engage in homosexual acts would cre- 
ate an unacceptable risk to the high stand- 
ards of morale, good order and discipline, 
and unit cohesion that are the essence of 
military capability. 

‘(b) Poticy—A member of the armed 
forces shall be separated from the armed 
forces under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense if one or more of the 
following findings is made and approved in 
accordance with procedures set forth in such 
regulations: 

(1) That the member has engaged in, at- 
tempted to engage in, or solicited another to 
engage in a homosexual act or acts unless 
there are further findings, made and ap- 
proved in accordance with procedures set 
forth in such regulations, that the member 
has demonstrated that— 

(A) such conduct is a departure from the 
member's usual and customary behavior; 

“(B) such conduct, under all the cir- 
cumstances, is unlikely to recur; 

*(C) such conduct was not accomplished by 
use of force, coercion, or intimidation; 

(D) under the particular circumstances of 
the case, the member’s continued presence in 
the armed forces is consistent with the inter- 
ests of the armed forces in proper discipline, 
good order, and morale; and 

“(E) the member does not have a propen- 
sity or intent to engage in homosexual acts. 

‘(2) That the member has stated that he or 
she is a homosexual or bisexual, or words to 
that effect, unless there is a further finding, 
made and approved in accordance with pro- 
cedures set forth in the regulations, that the 
member has demonstrated that he or she is 
not a person who engages in, attempts to en- 
gage in, has a propensity to engage in, or in- 
tends to engage in homosexual acts. 

‘(3) That the member has married or at- 
tempted to marry a person known to be of 
the same biological sex. 

"(c) ENTRY STANDARDS AND DOCUMENTS.— 
(1) The Secretary of Defense shall ensure 
that the standards for enlistment and ap- 
pointment of members of the armed forces 
reflect the policies set forth in subsection 


(b). 

(2) The documents used to effectuate the 
enlistment or appointment of a person as a 
member of the armed forces shall set forth 
the provisions of subsection (b). 

t(d) REQUIRED BRIEFINGS.—The briefings 
that members of the armed forces receive 
upon entry into the armed forces and peri- 
odically thereafter under section 937 of this 
title (article 137 of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice) shall include a detailed expla- 
nation of the applicable laws and regulations 
governing sexual conduct by members of the 
armed forces, including the policies pre- 
scribed under subsection (b). 

“(e) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in 
subsection (b) shall be construed to require 
that a member of the armed forces be proc- 
essed for separation from the armed forces 
when a determination is made in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense that— 

“(1) the member engaged in conduct or 
made statements for the purpose of avoiding 
or terminating military service; and 

“(2) separation of the member would not be 
in the best interest of the armed forces. 

““(f) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

“(1) The term ‘homosexual’ means a per- 
son, regardless of sex, who engages in, at- 
tempts to engage in, has a propensity to en- 
gage in, or intends to engage in homosexual 
acts, and includes the terms ‘gay’ and ‘les- 
bian’. 

“(2) The term ‘bisexual’ means a person 
who engages in, attempts to engage in, has a 
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propensity to engage in, or intends to engage 
in homosexual and heterosexual acts. 

‘“*(3) The term ‘homosexual act’ means— 

“(A) any bodily contact, actively under- 
taken or passively permitted, between mem- 
bers of the same sex for the purpose of satis- 
fying sexual desires; and 

‘(B) any bodily contact which a reasonable 
person would understand to demonstrate a 
propensity or intent to engage in an act de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)."’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 


“654. Policy concerning homosexuality in the 
armed forces.”’. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Defense shall revise Depart- 
ment of Defense regulations, and issue such 
new regulations as may be necessary, to im- 
plement section 654 of title 10, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a). 

(c) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Nothing in this 
section or section 654 of title 10, United 
States Code, as added by subsection (a) may 
be construed to invalidate any inquiry, in- 
vestigation, administrative action or pro- 
ceeding, court-martial, or judicial proceed- 
ing conducted before the effective date of 
regulations issued by the Secretary of De- 
fense to implement such section 654. 

(d) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(1) the suspension of questioning concern- 
ing homosexuality as part of the processing 
of individuals for accession into the Armed 
Forces under the interim policy of January 
29, 1993, should be continued, but the Sec- 
retary of Defense may reinstate that ques- 
tioning with such questions or such revised 
questions as he considers appropriate if the 
Secretary determines that it is necessary to 
do so in order to effectuate the policy set 
forth in section 654 of title 10, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (a); and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense should con- 
sider issuing guidance governing the cir- 
cumstances under which members of the 
Armed Forces questioned about homosexual- 
ity for administrative purposes should be af- 
forded warnings similar to the warnings 
under section 831(b) of title 10, United States 
Code (article 31(b) of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a 
5-minute vote, to be followed by addi- 
tional votes. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 295, noes 133, 
not voting 5, as follows: 

{Roll No. 471] 


The 


AYES—295 

Allard Baker (LA) Bereuter 
Andrews (NJ) Ballenger Bevill 
Andrews (TX) Barca Bilbray 
Applegate Barcia Bilirakis 
Archer Barrett (NE) Bishop 
Armey Bartlett Blifley 
Bachus (AL) Barton Blute 
Baesler Bateman Boehner 
Baker (CA) Bentley Bonilla 


Bonior 
Borski 


Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreter 
Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
English (OK) 
Everett 


Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodlatte 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 


Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, Sam 


Klug 


Levy 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Martinez 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (FL) 


Mollohan 
Moorhead 


NOES—133 
Bacchus (FL) 


: Barlow 


Barrett (WI) 


Paxon 

Payne (VA) 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 


Pryce (OH) 


Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 


Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shuster 
Stsisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Strickland 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 


Upton 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 

Wolf 

Wynn 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zelifft 
Zimmer 


Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 
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Blackwell Hilliard Rangel 
Boehlert Hinchey Reed 
Brown (CA) Horn Reynolds 
Brown (OH) Huffington Rostenkowsk! 
Bryant Jefferson Roybal-Allard 
Byrne Johnson (CT) Rush 
Cantwell Johnson, E. B. Sabo 
Cardin Johnston Sanders 
Clay Kennedy Schenk 
Clayton Kennelly Schroeder 
Collins (IL) Kolbe Schumer 
Collins (MI) Kreidler Scott 
Conyers Lantos Serrano 
Coppersmith Leach Shays 
Coyne Lewis (GA) Shepherd 
DeFazio Maloney Skaggs 
DeLauro Margolles- Slaughter 
Dellums Mezvinsky Smith (IA) 
Deutsch Markey Smith (OR) 
Dixon Matsui Stark 
Edwards (CA) McCloskey Stokes 
Engel McDermott Studds 
English (AZ) McKinney Swift 
Eshoo Meehan Synar 
Evans Meek Thompson 
Farr Mfume Torkildsen 
Fazio Miller (CA) Torres 
Fields (LA) Mineta Towns 
Filner Mink Tucker 
Flake Moakley Unsoeld 
Foglietta Moran Velazquez 
Ford (TN) Morella Vento 
Frank (MA) Nadler Visclosky 
Furse Neal (MA) Waters 
Gejdenson Oberstar Watt 
Gilman Olver Waxman 
Gonzalez Owens Wheat 
Gunderson Pallone Williams 
Gutierrez Pastor Woolsey 
Hamburg Payne (NJ) Wyden 
Harman Pelosi Yates 
Hastings Pickle 
NOT VOTING—5 
Brewster Orton Washington 
McDade Smith (MI) 
oO 1645 
Messrs. HASTINGS, JEFFERSON, 


and MARKEY changed their vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
rolicall vote No. 471, the Skelton amendment, 
| was unavoidably detained. Had | been 
present | would have voted “no.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the last amendment 
on which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment: At the end of title X (page 
346, after line 23), insert the following new 
section: 

SEC. 1043, INVOLVEMENT OF ARMED FORCES IN 
SOMALIA. 


(a) SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING UNITED 
STATES POLICY TOWARDS SOMALIA,— 

(1) Since United States Armed Forces made 
significant contributions under Operation 
Restore Hope towards the establishment of a 
secure environment for humanitarian relief 
operations and restoration of peace in the re- 
gion to end the humanitarian disaster that 
had claimed more than 300,000 lives. 

(2) Since the mission of United States 
forces in support of the United Nations ap- 
pears to be evolving from the establishment 
of “a secure environment for humanitarian 
relief operations,” as set out in United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 794 of De- 
cember 3, 1992, to one of internal security 
and nation building. 

(b) STATEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL POLICY— 
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(1) CONSULTATION WITH THE CONGRESS.—The 
President should consult closely with the 
Congreass regarding United States policy 
with rpspect to Somalia, including in par- 
ticular the deployment of United States 
Armed Forces in that country, whether 
under United Nations or United States com- 
mand. 

(2) PLANNING.—The United States shall fa- 
cilitate the assumption of the functions of 
United States forces by the United Nations. 

(3) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) The President shall ensure that the 
goals and objectives supporting deployment 
of United States forces to Somalia and a de- 
scription of the mission, command arrange- 
ments, size, functions, location, and antici- 
pated duration in Somalia of those forces are 
clearly articulated and provided in a detailed 
report to the Congress by October 15, 1993. 

(B) Such report shall include the status of 
planning to transfer the function contained 
in paragraph (2). 

(4) CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL.—Upon re- 
porting under the requirements of paragraph 
(3) Congress believes the President should by 
November 15, 1993, seek and receive congres- 
sional authorization in order for the deploy- 
ment of United States forces to Somalia to 
continue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a 
§-minute vote, and will be followed by 
additional votes on this bill. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 405, noes 23, 
not voting 5, as follows: 


(Roll No. 472] 
AYES—405 

Abercrombie Boucher Crapo 
Ackerman Brewster Cunningham 
Allard Brooks Danner 
Andrews (ME) Browder Darden 
Andrews (NJ) Brown (CA) de la Garza 
Andrews (TX) Brown (FL) Deal 
Applegate Brown (OH) DeFazio 
Archer Bryant DeLauro 
Armey Bunning DeLay 
Bacchus (FL) Burton Dellums 
Baesler Buyer Derrick 
Baker (CA) Byrne Deutsch 
Baker (LA) Callahan Diaz-Balart 
Ballenger Calvert Dickey 
Barca Camp Dicks 
Barcia Canady Dingell 
Barlow Cantwell Dixon 
Barrett (NE) Cardin Dooley 
Barrett (WI) Carr Doolittle 
Bartlett Castle Dreier 
Bateman Chapman Duncan 
Becerra Clay Dunn 
Beilenson Clayton Durbin 
Bentley Clement Edwards (CA) 
Bereuter Clinger Edwards (TX) 
Berman Clyburn Emerson 
Bevill Coleman Engel 
Bilbray Collins (IL) English (AZ) 
Bilirakis Collins (MI) English (OK) 
Bishop Condit Eshoo 
Blackwell Conyers Evans 
Bliley Cooper Everett 
Blute Coppersmith Ewing 
Boehlert Costello Farr 
Boehner Cox Fawell 
Bonilla Coyne Fazio 
Bonior Cramer Fields (LA) 
Borski Crane Filner 
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Fingerhut 
Fish 

Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 


Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Goss 
Grams 
Grandy 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 


Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 
Hutchinson 


Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E.B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Kanjorsk! 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


ug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetsk! 
Kreidler 


Meek 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price (NC) 
Pryce (OH) 
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Rohrabacher 


Smith (LA) 

Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Stupak 


Swett 


Tauzin 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walsh 
Washington 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 

Wolf 
Woolsey 
Wyden 


Wynn Young (AK) Zeliff 
Yates Young (FL) Zimmer 
NOES—23 
Bachus (AL) Hunter Ridge 
Barton Inhofe Roberts 
Coble Johnston Sensenbrenner 
Combest McKinney Stump 
Dornan Obey Taylor (MS) 
Fields (TX) Parker Walker 
Geren Paxon Weldon 
Hancock Payne (NJ) 
NOT VOTING—5 
Collins (GA) McDade Torricelli 
Furse Smith (MI) 
O 1657 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 28, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] offered 
an amendment which I strongly sup- 
ported. I ask unanimous consent that 
the following remarks be placed in the 
RECORD immediately following rollcall 
vote No. 472 on the Gephardt amend- 
ment: 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri, and have a frustrating 
disagreement regarding the electronic 
recording of my vote. Therefore to 
make my position perfectly clear, I 
would have voted, and, indeed, believe I 
did vote, in favor of the Gephardt 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. SPENCE 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SPENCE. I am in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SPENCE moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 2401 to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike out section 1041 (page 344, line 9, 
through page 346, line 13) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
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SEC. 1041. LIMITATION ON PLACING UNITED 
STATES FORCES UNDER OPER- 
ATIONAL CONTROL OF A FOREIGN 
NATIONAL ACTING ON BEHALF OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS. 

(a) LIMITATION.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available for the Department of De- 
fense may not be obligated or expended for 
activities of any element of the Armed 
Forces that after the date of the enactment 
of this Act is placed under the operational 
control of a foreign national acting on behalf 
of the United Nations. 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—Subsection (a) shall 
not apply in the case of any proposed place- 
ment of United States Armed Forces under 
such operational control if the President, 
not less than 30 days before the date on 
which such operational control is to become 
effective, certifies to Congress that such 
operational control is necessary to protect 
vital national security interests of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(C) REPORT TO ACCOMPANY CERTIFICATION,— 
In the case of any certification under sub- 
section (b), the President shall submit with 
the certification a report setting forth the 
following: 

(1) A description of the vital national secu- 
rity interest that requires the placement of 
United States forces under the operational 
control of a foreign national acting on behalf 
of the United Nations. 

(2) The mission of the United States forces 
involved. 

(3) The expected size and composition of 
the United States forces involved. 

(4) The incremental cost to the United 
States associated with the proposed oper- 
ation. 

(5) The precise command and control rela- 
tionship between the United States forces in- 
volved and the international organization. 

(6) The precise command and control rela- 
tionship between the United States forces in- 
volved and the commander of the United 
States unified command for the region in 
which the operation is proposed. 

(7) The extent to which the United States 
forces involved will rely on non-United 
States forces for security and self-defense 
and an assessment on the ability of those 
non-United States forces to provide adequate 
security to the United States forces in- 
volved. 

(8) The conditions under which the United 
States forces involved can and would be 
withdrawn. 

(9) The timetable for complete withdrawal 
of the United States forces involved. 

(à) CLASSIFICATION OF REPORT.—A report 
under subsection (c) shall be submitted in 
unclassified form and, if necessary, in classi- 
fied form. 

(e) EXCEPTION FOR SMALL FORCES.—This 
section does not apply in the case of ele- 
ments of the Armed Forces involving fewer 
than 100 members of the Armed Forces in 
any one country. 

(£) EXCEPTION FOR ONGOING OPERATIONS.— 
(1) This section does not apply in the case of 
activities of the Armed Forces in Somalia 
pursuant to United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 814, adopted March 26, 1993 (or 
any Security Council resolution that is 
adopted as a successor to that resolution), as 
part of the United Nations operation des- 
ignated as the United Nations Peacekeeping 
Operation in Somalia II (UNOSOM II). 

(2) This section does not apply in the case 
of activities of the Armed Forces in Macedo- 
nia pursuant to United Nations Security 
Council Resolutions 795, adopted December 
11, 1992, and 842, adopted June 18, 1993, as 
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part of the United Nations force designated 
as the United Nations Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR). 

(g) INTERPRETATION.—Nothing in this sec- 
tion may be construed as authority for the 
President to use United States Armed Forces 
in any operation. 

Mr. SPENCE (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion to recommit be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
this motion to address a serious policy 
issue that has surfaced over the past 
few months. This is not a partisan mo- 
tion. It is not a motion in gest. It is a 
serious motion which deserves the at- 
tention of this body. 

Iam referring to the proposal by this 
administration to change long-stand- 
ing U.S. military and foreign policy by 
allowing American military forces to 
be placed under the command of for- 
eign officers on a regular basis. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken in Somalia earlier this year 
when we placed several thousand U.S. 
troops under the command of a Turk- 
ish general acting on behalf of the 
United Nations. 

The next step was taken in Macedo- 
nia, where another 300 Americans were 
placed under the command of a Danish 
general acting on behalf of the United 
Nations. 

At the same time, the administration 
has been working on a Presidential 
Policy Directive or PDD intended to 
formalize this policy of subordinating 
U.S. forces to the control of foreign of- 
ficials. 

Mr. Speaker, the substance of this 
motion is straightforward. 

It simply requires that before the 
President can place American people 
under the command of a foreign officer 
acting on behalf of the U.N., he must 
first certify to the Congress that tak- 
ing such a step is necessary to protect 
vital U.S. national security interests. 

It is not a prohibition—it is not an 
infringement on the President's ability 
to carry out his Commander-in-Chief 
responsibilities—and it does not affect 
our current operations in Somalia or 
Macedonia. 

What it does is set a standard on any 
future deployment of U.S. forces re- 
quiring that our young men and women 
will not have their fate entrusted to 
foreign control of some foreign officer 
unless the President determines that it 
is in our national interest to do so. 
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It is just that simple, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to join my good 
friend, the ranking Republican member 
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of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. SPENCE], in urging adoption of the 
motion to recommit H.R. 2401 with in- 
structions, 

I want to stress to my colleagues 
that this motion will make a very sim- 
ple and long-overdue change in the law. 
It will require that the President not 
place our U.S. forces under foreign 
command in U.N. operations unless he 
can certify that doing so is necessary 
to protect vital national security inter- 
ests of the United States. 

This motion is not intended to tie 
the hands of the President. Rather it is 
intended to ensure that any decision to 
place our U.S. forces under foreign 
command in U.N. operations be well- 
thought-out. 

It will ensure that no American 
mother will ever be told that her son or 
daughter died in a foreign-commanded 
U.N. operation that was not vital to 
our national interests. 

There is nothing unprecedented 
about this kind of requirement. The 
law already requires, for instance, that 
the President not initiate covert ac- 
tions without first finding that they 
are important to the national security 
of the United States, and he is required 
to report all such findings to Congress 
in a timely fashion. 

I say to my colleagues, if you think 
our U.S. forces should routinely be 
placed under foreign command in U.N. 
operations, you should oppose this mo- 
tion. 

But, if you agree with me that for- 
eign command of our U.S. forces should 
be the exception rather than the rule, 
you should support this motion. 

Accordingly, I urge a “yes” vote on 
this motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. SPENCE] has 30 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly support the motion. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.N. operation in Somalia 
is evidence that expanding U.N. command of 
U.S. forces, which the President is consider- 
ing, would be a serious mistake. 

The United States is the world’s sole super- 
power, and it must act and lead as a super- 
power, without surrendering to the United Na- 
tions its sovereignty or the responsibilities of 
its own people. 

President Clinton is our Nation's Com- 
mander in Chief. When U.S. troops are com- 
mitted, the responsibility is his. It is a constitu- 
tional burden that all who sit in the Oval Office 
must bear. It cannot be transferred to the Unit- 
ed Nations or any other foreign entity. 

Multinational U.N. operations may some- 
times be feasible and desirable. But the com- 
mand of our forces should never, as a matter 
of standard policy, be relinquished to the Unit- 
ed Nations and accountability for the conduct 
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of military operations must always rest with 
the President. 

| urge my colleagues to support this motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOR- 
NAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, any and all attempts by this 
administration to give the United Nations a 
“blank check” for the use of U.S. combat 
troops overseas must be stopped. 

Are we sending U.S. troops into combat for 
U.S. national security interests and U.S. mili- 
tary objectives, or are we sending them into 
combat for U.N. interests and objectives? 

Who will be accountable to the American 
people—the mothers and fathers, wives and 
husbands, sons and daughters—for sending 
and keeping these troops in a combat situa- 
tion? Will it be Bill Clinton or will it be Boutros- 
Ghali? 

How are we going to pay for expanded U.S. 
military operations under the United Nations 
while we continue to gut the defense budget? 
Can we really afford to be the policeman of 
the world? 

If we have learned anything about the use 
of military force in the last quarter century, it 
is that once we decide to use force, we must 
act quickly and decisively with clear objec- 
tives. Putting U.S. forces under U.N. com- 
mand would leave U.S. forces in open ended 
commitments without decisive action and with- 
out clear objectives. The cost would be much 
more than dollars, it could be American lives. 

Mr. Speaker, | include a copy of my letter to 
Clinton and a very thoughtful editorial by Sen- 
ator BYRD, 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1993] 

THE PERILS OF PEACEKEEPING 
(By Robert C, Byrd) 

WASHINGTON—The news. that the Clinton 
Administration is considering an expanded 
role in United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations is cause for concern. The pian would 
allow American soldiers to serve under for- 
eign commanders on a regular basis. Before 
adopting any directive embracing this pol- 
icy, the Administration should allow Con- 
gress to debate it thoroughly. 

If the plan is carried out, we would face 
more than the dubious prospect of sending 
U.S. troops into battle under foreign com- 
mand. We might also become militarily in- 
volved in operations that the American peo- 
ple don’t properly understand or support. 

Unless there is a national consensus in 
favor of U.S. involvement, any such military 
endeavors could be disastrous. 

U.N. intervention in Somalia is a case in 
point. The operation was initially commend- 
able. It’s goal was to see that humanitarian 
aid was delivered to needy Somalis, and U.S. 
troops performed admirably. But now, with 
the humanitarian mission successfully com- 
pleted, the U.N. is trying to rebuild the na- 
tion’s political structure. This risky experi- 
ment could include thousands of U.S. troops. 

The deaths of four American soldiers in 
Mogadishu this month and the overt hos- 
tility of Somalis toward U.N. troops show 
that the operation is quickly crumbling. It is 
not worth American lives lost and injuries 
sustained. 

Congress has never approved, or even con- 
sidered, U.S. participation in forcing a polit- 
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ical reconciliation in Somalia. And there is 
certainly not a consensus among Americans 
that such an effort is worth any price in our 
soldiers’ blood. Without a consensus, the 
likely result of such an operation could be a 
cut-and-run failure similar to the Beirut dis- 
aster of 1982 to 1984. 

Lacking Congressional and popular sup- 
port, U.S. combat forces in Somalia should 
be removed as soon as possible. 

Dedication to U.N. Security Council reso- 
lutions and peacekeeping missions should 
not be used by any Administration to escape 
the hard job of consensus-building in Wash- 
ington. Despite a Security Council resolu- 
tion authorizing member nations to do bat- 
tle against the marauding Iraqi Army in Ku- 
wait in 1990, the Bush Administration sen- 
sibly sought Congressional approval before 
committing American forces. 

The humanitarian mission in Somalia has 
now been totally eclipsed by a gang war in 
which the U.S. is taking sides under the U.N. 
umbrella. In October, the U.N.’s initial six- 
month mandate there expires. If the mission 
is extended, additional money will be re- 
quired. 

The U.S. is expected to pay about 30 per- 
cent of the U.N.’s peacekeeping bill, The 
U.N. intervention in Somalia and Bosnia is 
far more expensive than more traditional 
peacekeeping and humanitarian relief oper- 
ations. Congress is already being asked to 
provide billions of dollars to support the 
mushrooming ambitions of the U.N. in peace- 
keeping operations around the world. 

On Capitol Hill there is a growing reluc- 
tance to write such large checks. Congress 
has even been reluctant to pay our currently 
overdue peacekeeping bill. This shows that 
the Administration will have a tough sell in 
gaining support for more money. Where will 
these funds come from? We certainly should 
not cut spending on domestic needs to pay 
for foreign adventures, 

Yet the White House has requested almost 
$1 billion for U.N. obligations in fiscal 1994. 
By setting aside this huge sum, the Adminis- 
tration could avoid having to come to Con- 
gress to get approval for every peacekeeping 
endeavor it wants to get involved in. 

Congress’s ability to support or deny fi- 
nancing is critical to insuring its voice in 
policy making. Until a clear consensus is 
reached regarding the U.S. role in all peace- 
keeping matters, Congress should not hand 
off its constitutional responsibility. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
my remaining time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say those 
whirring sounds you hear are American 
military dead turning over in their 
graves at the prospect of command of 
their forces being turned over to the 
United Nations, in whose Security 
Council now sits the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, for example. It seems to me the 
President has an obligation to certify 
that the particular operation in which 
our troops are to be under the com- 
mand of the United Nations is in our 
national interest. That is not asking a 
lot; it does not deprive him of his 
power as commander-in-chief, but it 
safeguards the command and control of 
our troops. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to recommit. 
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Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, let me say to all of you this 
may very well be the most important 
foreign policy/national security issue 
that you will debate in this decade, the 
question of command and control with 
respect to the use of troops. 

I would submit to you, Mr. Speaker 
and Members of this House, that with 
all due respect to my colleagues, this 
motion to recommit is no way to em- 
brace major policy. I take great pride 
in what I do as a Member who serves on 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
I am sure that members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs feel the same 
sense of pride. We should discuss these 
matters in the normal course of events. 
We should have a significant discus- 
sion, we should have witnesses, we 
should have a debate, we should come 
to some determination about these 
matters, not in a motion to recommit. 

We should not be propelled into ac- 
tion without careful considerations. I 
would say to my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle, if there is anyone in this 
body who has not been a puppet of any 
President irrespective of party, it is 
this person. 

So I am prepared, with the help of 
my colleagues on this side of the aisle, 
in the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and I am sure that I speak to a 
moral certainty as to my colleagues on 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that 
we should hold hearings and address 
this issue seriously and substantively 
within the framework of the process. 

I would first urge my colleagues to 
withdraw this condition on the motion 
to recommit. This policy is too impor- 
tant for us to do it in this process. 
That is now not talking to the merits, 
simply speaking, to how we ought to do 
our business with dignity and, as I said, 
on the most important foreign policy/ 
national security issue we will deal 
with in this decade. 

I hope my colleagues will withdraw 
it. But in the event they do not, and 
notwithstanding that discussion, let 
me make a final few points: 

First, with respect to the administra- 
tion, I will say to my colleagues, the 
President and the Secretary of Defense 
oppose this motion to recommit. For 
those of you who wish to, there is a let- 
ter signed by the Secretary of Defense 
dated today for your perusal] that lays 
out the administration's opposition to 
this motion to recommit and their rea- 
sons. 

Let me give you a few of mine: First, 
this committee dealt with this issue, 
but without prejudicing the debate or 
the outcome with respect to whether or 
not to deploy forces under U.S. com- 
mand in the U.N. action. The commit- 
tee bill expands upon the Congress’ pre- 
cious right to authorize the use of 
troops. We do require at least 30 days’ 
notice before the President undertakes 
such action. 

Second, the administration has com- 
mitted itself to maintaining national 
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command and control. You heard those 
statements from the President of the 
United States in his most recent state- 
ment to the United Nations. 

Third, in the post-cold-war world, 
Mr. Speaker, we must move forward 
and understand the need to work in 
these coalition efforts. If we proclaim 
as national policy that we would not do 
so, it seems to me we send an extraor- 
dinarily negative message to the world 
at a time when we ought to be moving 
in coalition efforts to bring sanity and 
peace to the world. 

Finally, during both World War I and 
World War II, the U.S. combat units 
did indeed serve under foreign com- 
mands. Since the founding of the Unit- 
ed Nations. Mr. Speaker, our forces 
have served under foreign command in 
U.N. operations in Korea, in the Sinai, 
in West New Guinea, in Somalia and 
former Yugoslavia, and others. We 
have the capacity to make these judg- 
ments, and we should do so. 

I urge my colleagues, in the event my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
persist in offering this amendment, I 
ask you to reject it. Let us do our job. 
I guarantee you that the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs will address 
these matters in due course. It is too 
important for us to do it frivolously at 
this moment on a motion to recommit, 
and I ask my colleagues to do so but I 
also ask my colleagues to withdraw 
this amendment. It does harm at a 
very important point. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to announce that a re- 
corded vote on final passage, if ordered, 
will be a 5-minute vote. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 192, noes 238, 
not voting 3, as follows: 


[Roll No. 473] 
AYES—192 

Allard Bilirakis Coble 
Andrews (NJ) Bliley Collins (GA) 
Applegate Blute Combest 
Archer Boehlert Condit 
Armey Boehner Cox 
Bachus (AL) Bonilla Crane 
Baker (CA) Bunning Crapo 
Baker (LA) Burton Cunningham 
Ballenger Buyer DeLay 
Barcia Callahan Diaz-Balart 
Barrett (NE) Calvert Dickey 
Bartlett Camp Doolittle 
Barton Dornan 
Bentley Castle Dreier 
Bereuter Clinger Duncan 


Dunn 
Emerson 
Everett 
Ewing 
Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fingerhut 


Hutchinson 
Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson, Sam 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kildee 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (TX) 
Bacchus (FL) 
Baesler 

Barca 

Barlow 
Barrett (WI) 
Becerra 


Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 


Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Conyers 


Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 


Kolbe 


Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Myers 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oxley 
Packard 
Parker 
Paxon 
Petri 
Pombo 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Pryce (OH) 
Quillen 
Quinn 


NOES—238 


Danner 
Darden 

de la Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 
Engel 
English (AZ) 
English (OK) 
Eshoo 

Evans 

Farr 

Fazio 

Fields (LA) 
Filner 

Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
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Ravenel 


Shaw 


Slattery 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Traficant 


Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zelifft 
Zimmer 


Harman 
Hastings 
Hayes 

Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 

Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 

Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
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Markey Penny Stark 
Martinez Peterson (FL) Stenholm 
Matsul Peterson (MN) Stokes 
McCloskey Pickett Strickland 
McCurdy Pickle Studds 
McDermott Pomeroy Stupak 
McHale Price (NC) Swett 
McKinney Rahall Swift 
Meehan Rangel Synar 
Meek Reed Tejeda 
Menendez Reynolds Thompson 
Mfume Richardson Thornton 
Miller (CA) Roemer Thurman 
Mineta Rose Torres 
Minge Rostenkowski Towns 
Mink Rowland Tucker 
Moakley Roybal-Allard Unsoeld 
Mollohan Rush Valentine 
Montgomery Sabo Velazquez 
Moran Sanders Vento 
Murphy Sangmetster Visclosky 
Murtha Sarpalius Volkmer 
Nadler Sawyer Washington 
Natcher Schenk Waters 
Neal (MA) Schroeder Watt 
Oberstar Schumer Waxman 
Obey Scott Wheat 
Olver Serrano Whitten 
Ortiz Sharp Williams 
Orton Shepherd Wilson 
Owens Sisisky Wise 
Pallone Skaggs Woolsey 
Pastor Skelton Wyden 
Payne (NJ) Slaughter Wynn 
Payne (VA) Smith (IA) Yates 
Pelost Spratt 

NOT VOTING—3 
Bateman McDade Torricelli 
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So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, even 
though the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee did a fine job of shepherding 
through the legislative process this massive 
Defense authorization bill, | find myself ambiv- 
alent about it. On the one hand it contains 
many good programs for converting some of 
our defense economy into useful nondefense 
purposes; on the other, it still contains money 
which is sorely needed to ease the critical 
needs of our society which is struggling under 
the weight of homelessness, poverty, a less 
than vigorous national economy, a poorly edu- 
cated citizenry, and many other ills being fund- 
ed for star wars, ballistic missile systems, and 
stealth bombers. 

The question then is: Are our priorities prop- 
erly placed? | think not. Sure we Americans 
must have a strong national defense, but we 
must also have safe neighborhoods, and a 
well educated populous who enjoy a quality of 
life at the very least commensurate with those 
of their parents. 

Now this is not some idyllic dream | am 
spinning. It is a brief recitation of what has up 
to now been historically the case with each 
new generation of Americans. 

While | feel certain those who voted against 


‘amendments to delete star wars, et cetera 


from this bill surely believe they were further- 
ing our Nations’s quest for peace and/or seH- 
defense, it is my opinion that we as a Nation 
are missing the mark in our insistence on see- 
ing threats where they do not exist and failing 
to address the threats that stare us in the 
face. We do have an ongoing crisis within our 
shores. As | watch the war that goes on every 
night in some parts of my district of Chicago 
and in urban, suburban, and rural communities 
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across America | wonder if we in this Con- 
gress are paying attention. The young men in 
some of our communities and neighborhoods 
have a greater chance of being killed in gun- 
fire than soldiers engaged in formal warfare. 
Yes, today we face threats of ignorance, vio- 
lence, and poor education systems within the 
borders of our country that pose just as much 
of a danger as any foreign power and we 
must address hem. 

To reiterate, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee has done a 
significant job on this bill but even though its 
dollar amounts have been reduced, its total 
cost is too high. Until we pay attention to the 
tragic conditions that beset our domestic tran- 
quility, quality of life and overall well-being, | 
will continue to find it difficult to support more 
funding for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, the Defense au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1994, H.R. 2401, 
reminds me of the fairy tale of the emperor 
with no clothes on. | only wish this legislation 
was a fairy tale. 

The massive cuts to our military, reflected 
both in this bill and in the Clinton administra- 
tion’s “Bottom-up Review,” will leave our 
proud fighting forces naked, without adequate 
resources or manpower. | oppose this legisla- 
tion because of the size and timing of the cuts 
to the military—cuts leading to hollow forces 
reminiscent of the Carter administration. And 
while proponents of these draconian cuts ap- 
plaud and cheer as this Defense budget is pa- 
raded through the House, this Member wishes 
to point out that, indeed, it has no clothes on. 

resident Clinton intends to cut a minimum 
of $127 billion out of the Defense budget over 
5 years. While proponents of these cuts argue 
that the tearing down of the Berlin Wall, the 
demise of the Warsaw Pact, and the dissolu- 
tion of the former Soviet Union permits us to 
make dramatic cuts in the United States De- 
fense budget, the irony is, the world is less 
safe today than at the height of the cold war. 
The former Soviet Union still has a huge arse- 
nal and the risk of an accidental or unauthor- 
ized launch has increased. Certainly, the re- 
cent turmoil in Russia should remind us of this 
threat. Long range missile technology is pro- 
liferating, and within 10 years, the United 
States will face a number of countries armed 
with long range nuclear missiles. For example, 
China is buying ICBM’s from Russia and sell- 
ing arms to Iran, and nuclear proliferation is 
also rearing its head in North Korea. 

The Clinton administration’s foreign policy 
decisions can not be reconciled with their pro- 
posed cuts to our military. For the first time, 
significant numbers of U.S. military men and 
women are under the command of the United 
Nations in peacekeeping operations—with the 
U.S. taxpayer footing much of the bill. Troops 
are also serving in Somalia and Macedonia 
and many more may go to missions in Bosnia, 
Haiti and the Golan Heights. The limitless task 
of global peacemaking and peacekeeping con- 
sumes more and more of a declining U.S. De- 
fense budget. 

This Defense bill includes $16 billion in au- 
thorization for environmental expenditures and 
economic conversion—draining further funds 
from Defense needs into nonmilitary pro- 
grams. So in reality, this bill cuts even deeper 
and puts a greater strain on military resources 
than is apparent from the raw numbers. 
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Despite the substantial military build-down 
since 1986, U.S. military forces have per- 
formed spectacularly while serving around the 
world in a growing variety of missions. In re- 
cent years, our troops have been deployed to 
Libya, Bolivia, the Philippines, Panama, and 
most notably to the Persian Gulf to participate 
in Operation Desert Shield/Storm. Our troops 
have also participated in counternarcotics op- 
erations, peacekeeping and peacemaking op- 
erations, and humanitarian efforts. But if the 
cuts proposed in this legislation are enacted, 
Congress will be asking our men and women 
in uniform to perform these tasks in socks and 
a helmet. 

| urge my colleagues to vote against H.R. 
2401 so that the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee can bring before the House a new bill 
that places national security issues above ar- 
bitrary budget cuts. Jeane Kirkpatrick, former 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, said, 
“Clinton's budget cuts too deeply, too quickly 
to be prudent, and it has been given too little 
thought.” Let’s be sure to properly clothe our 
military. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Chairman, | rise today 
to express my opposition to H.R. 2401, the 
Defense authorization bill for fiscal year 1994. 
This bill does not make enough cuts in waste- 
ful defense programs, and it codifies a shame- 
ful, discriminatory policy toward gays in the 
military. For these reasons, | am voting 
against the Defense bill. 

The cold war is over. The recent signing of 
the Middle East peace accord shows us that 
peace is breaking out. But while Members of 
Congress keep saying that the cold war is 
over, they are failing to translate the message 
into sound peacetime spending policies. 

In terms of current dollars, America has 
spent $231 billion on defense in 1975. This 
year’s bill calls for $263 billion in defense 
spending. In 1993—a year when America has 
no superpower enemy—Congress is consider- 
ing a bill which spends $32 billion more than 
the defense budget that was passed at the 
height of the cold war. Thanks to the hard 
work of Armed Services Committee Chairman 
RON DELLUMS, this bill does make cuts in 
some of the wasteful Reagan/Bush programs, 
but we are still far above the spending levels 
of the cold war. As the threat has gone down, 
spending has gone up. 

During the August district work period, 
Members of Congress went home and heard 
their constituents tell them to make more 
spending cuts. However, when we came back 
in September to debate this bill, the House of 
Representatives failed to take the opportunity 
to cut spending in the most wasteful programs 
of all—weapons systems which are relics of 
the cold war and should no longer be a priority 
for the future of this Nation. 

My colleagues had an opportunity to cut 
funding for star wars by 50 percent and they 
declined. They had an opportunity to require 
our allies to bear a greater share of the bur- 
den for our operation in Europe, and they de- 
clined. Finally, Members of this body had a 
chance to save the American taxpayers $10 
billion over the next 5 years by voting for an 
amendment | offered with a few of my col- 
leagues to terminate funding for the Trident 
D-5 nuclear missile, a relic from the cold war 
era. Again, they declined. This shows me that 
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while Members of this body are constantly 
saying cut spending, they refuse to cut the 
most wasteful, and expensive, spending pro- 
grams. 

The people | speak with in Marin and 
Sonoma Counties are not interested in wast- 
ing another $10 billion on more nuclear mis- 
siles. They are interested in health care re- 
form, education reform, and reducing the defi- 
cit; 37 million people are going without health 
care, programs like Head Start have not been 
fully funded, and our deficit continues to rise 
because we choose to spend money on un- 
necessary weapons instead of our children. | 
would hate to go back and tell the people of 
Marin and Sonoma that we failed to deal with 
these problems because we are spending 
$262 billion on defense. It is time to reorder 
our Nation’s spending priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, our Defense budget is not 
better than it was in 1975, and our policy on 
gays in the military is no better than the Dark 
Ages. On the policy of “don’t ask/don't tell,” | 
say, don’t ask me to support it, don’t tell me 
that it’s fair. The proposal contained in this bill 
would not only gag gay and lesbian soldiers 
from admitting their sexual orientation to any- 
one, including family members; it would also 
prohibit conduct on and off the base. More- 
over, it will continue to subject soldiers to un- 
just investigation and persecution. | find it out- 
rageous that the Department of Defense has 
wasted hundreds of millions of taxpayer dol- 
lars to conduct witch hunts, which amount to 
nothing less than an internal war against the 
citizens of this country. 

In November 1992, the American people 
elected 110 new Members of Congress be- 
cause they wanted change. | can tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, that | do not see enough change in 
this bill. | am voting in opposition to the De- 
fense authorization bill, and | urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
MCNULTY]. The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the Chair’s prior an- 
nouncement, this will be a 15-minute 
vote. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 268, noes 162, 
not voting 3, as follows: 


{Roll No, 474] 
AYES—268 

Abercrombie Bevill Bryant 
Ackerman Bilbray Buyer 
Andrews (ME) Bishop Byrne 
Andrews (NJ) Blackwell Camp 
Andrews (TX) Blute Cantwell 
Bacchus (FL) Bonilla Cardin 
Baesler Bontor Carr 
Ballenger Borski Castle 
Barca Boucher Chapman 
Barcia Brewster Clay 
Barlow Brooks Clayton 
Bateman Browder Clement 
Becerra Brown (CA) Clinger 
Beilenson * Brown (FL) Clyburn 
Berman Brown (OH) Coleman 
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Collins (MI) 
Condit 


English (AZ) 
English (OK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Farr 
Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
_ Frost 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 


Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 
Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E.B. 
Kanjorski 


Allard 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 


i i a 


Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 
Klink 


Levin 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 


Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 
Orton 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Porter 


NOES—162 


Burton 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Canady 
Coble 
Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 
Combest 
Conyers 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 
Cunningham 
DeFazio 


DeLay 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Doolittle 


Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 


Sabo 
Sangmeister 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 


Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 


Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Tejeda 
‘Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 


Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 


Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fish 


Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Furse 
Gallegly 
Gallo 

Gekas 
Gillmor 
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Gilman Margolies- Roukema 
Gingrich Mezvinsky Royce 
Goodlatte McCandless Rush 
Goodling McCollum Sanders 
Goss McCrery Santorum 
Grams McHugh Schaefer 
Gunderson McInnis Schiff 
Hamburg McKeon Sensenbrenner 
Hancock Meyers Shaw 
Hansen Mica Shays 
Hastert Michel Shuster 
Hefley Miller (CA) Skeen 
Herger Miller (FL) Smith (MI) 
Hobson Minge Smith (OR) 
Hoekstra Molinari Smith (TX) 
Hoke Moorhead Solomon 
Houghton Murphy Spence 
Huffington Myers Stearns 
Hunter Nadler Studds 
Hutchinson Nussle Stump 
Hyde Owens Taylor (NC) 
Inglis Packard Thomas (CA) 
Inhofe Paxon Thomas (WY) 
Johnson, Sam Peterson (MN) Upton 
Johnston Petri Vento 
Kim Pombo Walker 
King Quillen Walsh 
Klug Rahall Wolf 
Knollenberg Ramstad Woolsey 
Kolbe Rangel Wyden 
Kyl Regula Yates 
Levy Ridge Young (AK) 
Lewis (FL) Roberts Young (FL) 
Lightfoot Rogers Zelift 
Linder Rohrabacher Zimmer 
Livingston Ros-Lehtinen 
Maloney Roth 

NOT VOTING—3 
McDade Skaggs Torricelli 
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Mr. ROHRABACHER and Mr. GIL- 
MAN changed their vote from “aye” to 
pos 1 (0 bald 


Mr. SERRANO changed his vote from 
no” to “aye.” 


So the bill was passed. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: “A bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1994 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of 
Defense, for military construction, and 
for defense activities of the Depart- 
ment of Energy to prescribe personnel 
strengths for such fiscal year for the 
Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses. ”. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on that portion of the bill, H.R. 
2401, considered today and the remain- 
der of the bill as passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 


There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO 
MAKE CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF H.R. 2401, NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, in the en- 
grossment of the bill, H.R. 2401, the 
Clerk be authorized to correct section 
numbers, punctuation, and cross ref- 
erences, and to make such other tech- 
nical and conforming changes as may 
be necessary to reflect the actions of 
the House in amending the bill, H.R. 
2401. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California. 

There was no objection. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 


WAIVING CERTAIN POINTS OF 
ORDER DURING CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3116, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
FISCAL YEAR 1994 


Mr. FROST. Mr.Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 263 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 263 

Resolved, That points of order against con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3116) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, for failure to comply 
with clause 7 of rule XXI are waived. During 
consideration of the bill, all points of order 
against provisions in the bill for failure to 
comply with clause 2 or 6 of rule XXI are 
waived except as follows: beginning with 
“Provided” on page 20, line 17, through ‘‘oper- 
ations: on page 21, line 21; beginning on 
page 27, line 23, through line 25; beginning on 
page 108, line 20, through page 109, line 5; and 
beginning on page 114, line 3, through page 
115, line 10. where points of order are waived 
against only part of a paragraph, a point of 
order against matter in the balance of the 
paragraph may be applied only within the 
balance of the paragraph and not against the 
entire paragraph. Points of order under 
clause 2 of rule XXI against the amendment 
printed in the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution are 
waived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FROST] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. All time yielded is for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 263 
expedites the consideration of H.R. 
3116, the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act for Fiscal Year 1994, by 
waiving certain points of order against 
its consideration and against provi- 
sions in the bill. 

The rule waives clause 7 of rule XXI 
against the consideration of the bill. 
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Clause 7 of rule XXI requires that 
printed hearings and the bill’s report 
be available for 3 days prior to the con- 
sideration of a general appropriation 
bill. The Committee on Rules has pro- 
vided this waiver only because the 
transcripts of the hearings conducted 
by the Defense Subcommittee in prepa- 
ration for the fiscal year 1994 bill have 
not been printed. The bill and report, 
however, have been, and are, currently 
available. £ 

Mr. Speaker, with the exception of 
four provisions of the bill which are 
specified in the rule, House Resolution 
263 also waives clause 2 and clause 6 of 
rule XXI against the provisions in H.R. 
3116. Clause 2 of rule XXI prohibits the 
inclusion of unauthorized appropria- 
tions or legislative provisions in a gen- 
eral appropriations bill, and clause 6 of 
that rule prohibits reappropriations in 
a general appropriations bill. 

As Members are aware, the House has 
just finished its consideration of the 
fiscal year 1994 Defense authorization, 
and consequently H.R. 3116 contains 
unauthorized provisions. The appro- 
priations bill, however, largely tracks 
the authorization, and in those in- 
stances where there are major policy 
conflicts, the Committee on Rules has 
deferred to the authorizing committee. 

Specifically, the Armed Services 
Committee objected to the inclusion of 
$1 billion in funds for a Carrier Re- 
placement Program which was not in- 
cluded in the authorization. Con- 
sequently, the Committee on Rules did 
not provide a waiver of clause 2 of rule 
XXI against the specific provision in 
the bill which provides these funds. In 
addition, because the carrier provision 
is found at the beginning of a long 
paragraph entitled “Shipbuilding and 
Navy,” and because this provision is 
the only one in that paragraph which 
was objected to by the authorizing 
committee, the rule provides a specific 
protection for the remainder of the 
paragraph. 

The Committee on Rules has also de- 
clined to protect the provisos in the 
paragraph entitled ‘Global Coopera- 
tive Initiatives, Defense-Wide,”’ which 
prohibit the use of funds for humani- 
tarian or peacekeeping operations un- 
less certain conditions have been met; 
section 8099, which prohibits the pur- 
chase by the Department of Defense of 
certain cement products; and section 
8113, which waives certain require- 
ments of the Arms Export Control Act 
and the Foreign Assistance Act. The 
inclusion of these provisions in H.R. 
3116 was objected to by the authorizing 
committees with jurisdiction over 
these matters, and the Rules Commit- 
tee, therefore, did not provide waivers 
of clause 2 or 6 of rule XXI. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, House Resolu- 
tion 263 waives clause 2 of rule XXI 
points of order against an amendment 
printed in the report of the Committee 
on Rules which accompanies this reso- 
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lution. This amendment, to be offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN] extends a deadline for DOD, 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
certify that a large-scale clinical trial 
of a specific AIDS vaccine should not 
be performed. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3116 is the last of 
the 13 appropriations bills to be consid- 
ered by the House for fiscal year 1994. 
It is a bill which has been carefully 
crafted by the Defense Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
and which reflects the policy decisions 
that have been recommended to the 
House by the Committee on Armed 
Services. House Resolution 263 provides 
for the orderly consideration of this ap- 
propriations bill and I urge its adop- 
tion in order that the House may com- 
plete its consideration of the funding 
for the Department of Defense prior to 
the end of the fiscal year. Mr. Speaker, 
if this bill is to be sent to the President 
prior to the expiration of the continu- 
ing resolution we passed earlier today, 
Congress must move quickly to finish 
its work on this most important legis- 
lation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in the strongest 
possible opposition to this rule, and I 
urge every Member who is concerned 
about the defense of our country to 
join me in voting against it. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FROST] has just told the House, this 
rule for the Defense appropriations bill 
is typical of those granted for appro- 
priation bills in that most points of 
order are waived except for several 
specified sections. It is those sections 
that the rule does not protect which 
are of greatest concern to me, and to 
those who worry about what might be 
happening in the next several weeks in 
a place called Bosnia. 

Frankly, I cannot support this bill on 
final passage if the two sections deal- 
ing with peacekeeping and the con- 
struction of a new aircraft carrier are 
knocked out by points of order. Those 
issues ought to be debated on the floor 
of this House, and they are not going to 
be. 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed the Defense 
authorization bill on final passage be- 
cause I believe that legislation does 
not provide for an adequate defense of 
our country. Is that going to ring home 
in the not-too-distant future. 

I am convinced that the authoriza- 
tion bill does not meet the minimum 
security requirements for this country 
that were outlined by Secretary As- 
pin’s bottom-up review of our national 
defense structure. Indeed, Secretary 
Aspin himself has said publicly that 
the projected defense spending over the 
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4-year span of the Clinton administra- 
tion does not meet the minimum re- 
quirements identified by that bottom- 
up review. I would urge-every Member 
of this House to go back and read it. It 
is important. 

When listening to testimony last 
week in the Committee on Rules, I be- 
came convinced that the appropriators 
share these same concerns. Accord- 
ingly, they put two provisions into this 
defense appropriations bill which in my 
view are a significant start in correct- 
ing the deficiencies in the authoriza- 
tion bill. 

First, the appropriators established 
some very realistic, very realistic and 
necessary requirements and conditions 
with respect to U.S. participation in 
international peacekeeping operations. 
People on the other side of the aisle 
ought to be listening to these condi- 
tions, because it is almost as if debate 
has been turned around here. The world 
is upside down, and I would say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] that he gave a great speech. It 
sounded like a speech that I ought to 
be giving on my side of the aisle. 

The appropriators put in provisions 
that require 15-days notice to Congress 
whenever the administration is going 
to commit U.S. troops to a peacekeep- 
ing operation. The language in this bill 
before us requires congressional au- 
thorization for such participation by 
our troops, and even more importantly, 
the appropriators also established a 
ceiling. They established a ceiling on 
Defense Department funds that can be 
transferred into peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Defense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUR- 
THAJ, gave very compelling testimony 
before the Committee on Rules con- 
cerning these provisions. He expressed 
his serious concern that continued and 
indefinite and indiscriminate U.S. sup- 
port for peacekeeping operations, 
which is about to happen, funded by 
pirating the readiness accounts in the 
defense budget, run the grave risk of 
hollowing out our active duty forces. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MURTHA] warned in the strongest 
possible terms against a return to the 
hollow forces of the late 1970’s. My 
God, every one of us sitting here re- 
members that. When our troops were 
stationed in Germany and Korea, their 
families back home were on food 
stamps because we were improperly 
funding the defense needs of our coun- 
try. We are on our way right back to 
that very situation. 

During the present fiscal year alone, 
the United States has spent more than 
$1.3 billion in support of peacekeeping 
operations, at the expense of maintain- 
ing the readiness of our own regular 
forces. I am holding right here in my 
hand an itemized list. Do the Members 
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want to hear the names? Somalia, Iraq, 
Angola, Cambodia, El Salvador, the 
Western Sahara, the former Yugo- 
slavia—that means Macedonia and 
Bosnia. We have already spent $1.3 bil- 
lion in these peackeeping efforts in 
civil wars around the world. 

Come and take a look at this list. It 
is going to be 10 times bigger than that 
in the next 3 months. Believe me, $1.3 
billion hardly represents a downpay- 
ment compared to the bill that will 
come due if and when the administra- 
tion commits 25,000 United States 
troops into Bosnia. Do the Members 
know how much that will cost per day? 
Millions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, our ongoing participa- 
tion in Somalia has become, in my 
opinion, a monstrous folly. Getting in- 
volved in the swamp known as the Bal- 
kans is not only monstrous folly, it is 
insanity. Adolph Hitler put 42 divi- 
sions, 200,000 men, into the Balkans and 
they were picked off 1 and 2 and 10 at 
a time by snipers. What do we think is 
going to happen to American troops 
over there? The same thing is going to 
happen. 

The social, ethnic, and religious con- 
flicts in the former Yugoslavia, how- 
ever tragic that situation may be, have 
defied resolution for centuries. We are 
not going to solve it with 25,000 troops 
or 50,000 troops or 200,000 troops. No 
outside force has ever gone in there 
and figured out a solution, not even 
with hundreds of thousands of troops at 
their disposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly fear that the 
administration is getting us for a deba- 
cle in Bosnia that will make the So- 
mali operation look like a success 
story by comparison. That is why the 
provisions, the restraints that the ap- 
propriators inserted in this bill, are so 
terribly necessary. I can say only one 
thing to my friends on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, so many of whom I 
served with for so many years. If the 
Members knock out the peacekeeping 
provisions in this bill on a point of 
order, and they are coming to this floor 
tomorrow to do it, at the request of 
President Clinton, the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs had better be prepared 
to bring their own alternative to the 
floor in the very near future. The Mem- 
bers know that is not going to happen. 
That is why it is important that we 
maintain it in this bill today. 

The debate we had yesterday con- 
cerning Somalia was thanks to the ini- 
tiative of the ranking member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN], 
sitting next to me, who insisted that 
the sense-of-Congress language be put 
in the Defense authorization bill. For- 
tunately, the House had sense enough 
to do that. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs as 
a whole, in my estimation, however, 
has been derelict in its duty by letting 
this whole issue go this far without 
having done anything. 
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I sincerely hope that the committee 
will come up with a legislative vehicle 
that will provide this House with an 
opportunity to have a comprehensive 
debate on the subject of peacekeeping. 
It is the most important issue facing 
this Nation today, because we are talk- 
ing about lives. This debate absolutely 
must take place before a single United 
States soldier sets foot in Bosnia. 

Now the second item, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am concerned about in this bill 
is the provision that provides for a $1 
billion appropriation toward the con- 
struction of a new aircraft carrier. Why 
should we be concerned about that? 

This provision is also subject to a 
point of order, according to the rule. It 
is my understanding, based on the tes- 
timony presented in the Rules Commit- 
tee, that the appropriators included 
this provision as a way to anticipating 
the Clinton administration’s expected 
request for such a carrier in the fiscal 
year 1995, next year out, defense budg- 


et. 

I would note further that the bottom- 
up review, which I do not think 50 
Members of this body have read, called 
for the construction of an additional 
carrier to replace one presently in serv- 
ice which is more than 40 years old. La- 
dies and gentlemen, we owe it to the 
men and women in service to give them 
the best. 

By starting construction this year, 
and this is where all fiscal conserv- 
atives ought to pay attention, by start- 
ing construction this year the eventual 
cost of finishing the carrier would be 
reduced by $300 million. Members know 
we are drowning in a sea of red ink. We 
have a chance here tonight to save $300 
million, and yes we are going to flush 
it down the drain. We are going to add 
$300 million to the cost of that carrier 
by putting off the funding until next 
year. 

Again, the Rules Committee leaves 
this provision unprotected, a provision 
which has bipartisan support, wide sup- 
port on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, the provision on peace- 
keeping will save American lives by 
the thousands, if we are able to debate 
that on this floor. The provision for the 
new carrier will save taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This rule does the irresponsible 
thing. The Rules Committee, by leav- 
ing these two provisions unprotected, 
will not give us important debate on 
the floor tomorrow because two Mem- 
bers of Congress will stand up and 
knock these provisions out on points of 
order. 

That is why we ought to vote down 
this rule and come back here with a 
good rule and a real debate. We are not 
talking about pork-barrel projects. We 
are not talking about domestic 
projects. We are talking about the de- 
fense of this country and the lives of 
American men and women, the All-Vol- 
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unteer Force that serves our country. 
Why can we not debate this on the 
floor? We owe it to our troops and we 
owe it to our constituents back home 
to vote down this rule. I urge defeat of 
it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 6 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS], the chairman of the author- 
izing committee. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
attention of my distinguished col- 
league from New York, because I did 
listen to every word that my colleague 
uttered this evening. There are a num- 
ber of remarks that the gentleman 
made that I would like to respond to, 
but time does not permit. Let me go to 
the salient issue. 

First, Mr. Speaker, let me raise this 
rhetorical question: How many times, I 
would ask my colleagues, have we been 
asked to vote against rules that waive 
points of order? How many times? More 
times than I can count, Mr. Speaker. 

It sets history on its head. It takes 
me aback. It is shocking to me to hear 
tonight on the floor of this body that 
the gentleman is asking us to oppose a 
rule that does not waive all points of 
order. We cannot walk both sides of the 
street simultaneously, unless your legs 
are pretty wide open, and when they 
are, Mr. Speaker, you stand pretty vul- 
nerable. 

The gentleman from New York is my 
good friend and I respect him. He says 
one person can rise to raise a point of 
order. I do not stand here in the capac- 
ity of one person. This is not an ego 
trip. This is no personal issue. I stand 
here as the chairperson of the authoriz- 
ing committee charged with a respon- 
sibility. It sets history on its head, Mr. 
Speaker, when you argue to sanction 
violations of a process that the gen- 
tleman from New York and I have al- 
ready marched into the well on numer- 
ous occasions to defend, that the integ- 
rity of the process must be maintained. 

Let us come specifically to the car- 
rier. Let me say something to my col- 
league. We asked for a point of order to 
be allowed against a $1 billion appro- 
priation, against a $4.8 billion weapons 
system. Now that is not an accommo- 
dation. That is real money. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill says appropria- 
tion based on authorization. First, to 
simply say that is a prima facie case 
that that is a weapons system that is 
not authorized. 

Second, I would say to the gentleman 
from New York, this weapons system 
was not even requested in fiscal year 
1994. 

Now to the integrity of the process. 
“If authorized.” The House authoriza- 
tion bill did not authorize it, it does 
not appear anywhere in the companion 
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report of the fiscal year 1994 authoriza- 
tion bill just passed by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, further, in the other 
body, the companion bill of the DOD 
authorization for fiscal year 1994 also 
did not authorize this weapons system. 
Their report does not speak to it. 

To the gentleman from New York I 
would ask this question that he might 
answer in his time: If the bill says ap- 
propriate upon authorization, and the 
House authorization bill did not au- 
thorize it, the Senate authorization 
bill did not authorize it, the only way 
that it can be authorized in fiscal year 
1994 is both bodies to report back in a 
conference report $1 billion out of 
scope, where is the precedent for com- 
ing back to a body $1 billion out of 
scope? I would suggest that logic 
stands on this gentleman’s side. If you 
can authorize the bill in fiscal year 
1994, and you say you cannot appro- 
priate until you authorize, and you 
cannot authorize until fiscal year 1995, 
then query: Why then encumber $1 bil- 
lion in budget authority to appropriate 
in fiscal year 1994 saying that it is sit- 
ting there waiting so some business- 
man says well, if I can take this money 
from 1994, sit it there until we author- 
ize, on October 1 we can rush to start 
signing contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, we on the House Armed 
Services Committee take our jobs very 
seriously. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York if we have rules here, 
how can we argue to votedown a rule 
because it waives points of order? We 
ought to maintain the integrity of the 
authorizing process. But then when it 
comes to defense we say but, let us set 
that aside. Do you want a kangaroo 
court here, do you want rules that gov- 
ern different subject matters in dif- 
ferent ways? Then this would be a bi- 
zarre experience. There has to be some 
continuity. This would be a bizarre ex- 
perience. So there has to be some way. 

You can say yes in the authorizing 
process. You can say no in the appro- 
priation process. But you cannot turn 
that around. You cannot say no au- 
thorization and yes in the appropria- 
tion. That is the rules that were set up 
before I came here, Mr. Speaker, so I 
am not here on some personal trip. 
That is insulting. I am not here on 
some ego trip, some turf war. That is 
insulting. 

Either this body operates on dis- 
cipline, it operates on principle, it op- 
erates on integrity, or it does not. 

So this is not a personal fight here. 
This is not some one-man show. 

Finally, I would say in order to get 
beyond that, Mr. Speaker, I met with 
the Democratic caucus of our commit- 
tee and I said I serve at your pleasure, 
what do you wish to do. I am prepared 
as the chair of the committee to tell 
you what I think, but you act. If you 
want to blink, blink. If you do not 
want us to blink, then do not blink. 
They said do not blink. That is why I 
am here. 
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I ask Members to support this rule. 
Give us the opportunity to maintain 
the integrity of the process. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume, 
briefly, to respond to one of the people 
whom I respect most in this House. I 
have always respected him over all of 
these years, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. RON DEL- 
LUMS. He has grown in further respect 
by the membership of this entire House 
in the way he has conducted himself, 
believe me, and I have said that a num- 
ber of times. I mean it sincerely, so in 
no way would I ever want to insult the 
gentleman, because he is extremely ca- 
pable and sincere in everything that he 
does. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I stand corrected and 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Having said that, let 
me just point out that the authorizers, 
when they came before the Rules Com- 
mittee, asked for restrictive rules. The 
rules did limit what we could do in the 
way of amendments on the authoriza- 
tion bill. 
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Let me finish and I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Furthermore, we went on for some 7 
weeks now, putting out four rules. 
That ties a record for the number of 
rules dealing with a single piece of leg- 
islation. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I 
am not as concerned about the aircraft 
carrier as I am about the other issue. I 
am concerned about the aircraft car- 
rier because it saves $300 million, and 
any time we can do that we ought to be 
doing it. 

What I am really concerned about, I 
will say to the gentleman, is the other 
provision that is being left subject to a 
point of order, namely peacekeeping. 

You know, if we put ourselves in a 
position—and I served in the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps and know what it is to be 
the military—if our troops are put in 
Bosnia, it is going to be very hard for 
this gentleman here to cut off funding 
for them and bring them home. I am 
going to owe it to them to support 
them. 

Therefore, before that happens, I 
want the opportunity to be able to say 
to the President on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people that we do not want those 
troops placed into a civil war situation 
in the Balkan countries. 

Having said that, let me just read to 
you what we are arguing about. This is 
the language at issue in the bill. It pro- 
hibits the use of funds for humani- 
tarian or peacekeeping operations un- 
less—unless—the President notifies 
Congress at least 15 days before approv- 
ing the operation. That gives us the op- 
portunity for debate before the fact, 
and not after the fact. 

We owe that to these young men and 
women. 
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No. 2, the President specifies the esti- 
mated costs, method of payment, dura- 
tion, and scope of the operation, and 
States the United States interest and 
goals that will be served by the oper- 
ation. That is reasonable to request. 

No. 3, the funds for such operations 
are derived only from operations pro- 
vided under the heading of global coop- 
erative initiatives for humanitarian as- 
sistance. 

That limits the amount the adminis- 
tration can spend on peacekeeping ef- 
forts to about $380 million, almost half 
a billion dollars, without coming back 
to this Congress and asking permission 
to continue. 

This to me is reasonable language to 
include. And we could do it because it 
is for the defense of this country. It is 
not arguing over whether we are going 
to spend money on this domestic pro- 
gram or that one; it is for the defense 
of the country. We ought to have that 
debate. 

Then, if Mr. LEE HAMILTON, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, wants 
to come to this floor and offer an 
amendment to strike this language, we 
have the debate and an opportunity to 
vote ‘‘yes”’ or “no.” But let’s have the 
debate; don’t short circuit the whole 
thing by a simple point of order. 

I say to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DELLUMS] the appropriators 
are right. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, a point of clarification: 
My point of order does not go to the 
gentleman’s latter point, as he well 
knows. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I know it does not. 

Mr. DELLUMS. This gentleman’s 
point goes only to the appropriation of 
the carrier that has not been re- 
quested, nor authorized. 

Secondly, I know the gentleman was 
sitting there the day I walked into the 
Committee on Rules for the first time 
as chair of the Committee on Armed 
Services. I said to the gentlemen that 
you can fashion whatever rule you 
choose, and I did not walk in the door 
offering any restrictions. I said that I 
am prepared to live with whatever the 
Rules Committee fashioned in order for 
the deliberation of the debate. 

So the gentleman is not speaking to 
this person. 

I was prepared to live with the open 
rule or whatever rule. 

So the rule that got laid down the 
Rules Committee laid down; this gen- 
tleman did not walk in and ask you for 
some limited rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right, and I am not criticizing 
the gentleman. I am criticizing the 
rule. Iam asking every Member to vote 
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“no” on the rule. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the very distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GIL- 
MAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished ranking Republican member of 
the Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Ishare Mr, SOLOMON’s concerns about 
the arbitrary manner in which the 
Rules Committee majority has exer- 
cised its power on this and other bills 
to prevent important issues from com- 
ing to the floor. 

One significant item in this bill that 
this rule will keep from the floor is a 
provision concerning the so-called 
global cooperative initiative which is 
the new Defense Department program 
established by the administration to 
significantly step up our Nation’s par- 
ticipation in U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

I have previously raised serious con- 
cerns about this global cooperative ini- 
tiative. The provision that this rule 
will keep from the floor would impose 
some very sensible restrictions on De- 
fense Department support for and in- 
volvement in U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations pursuant to the global coopera- 
tive initiative. 

It is unfortunate that the Members of 
this House will once again be denied an 
opportunity to debate and vote on this 
very significant matter. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
oppose this rule. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SKELTON]. 

SKELTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise on this issue prob- 
ably looking at it a bit differently than 
others do. But first let me address my- 
self to the gentleman from New York. 
I have deep concerns regarding the pro- 
posed peacekeeping thoughts and sug- 
gestions. I have communicated with 
the White House an entire set of condi- 
tions that they should consider before 
any peacekeeping is to be instituted in 
Bosnia. So I understand whence you 
come on that issue. 

Our committee—and as the gen- 
tleman knows, I am a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the au- 
thorizing committee—our committee 
did not have anything to do with that 
issue on peacekeeping. But I under- 
stand whence you come, and I want the 
gentleman to know that I have made 
my position quite clear at the White 
House on the conditions that ought to 
be taken into consideration. 

And I think they would be parallel to 
some of the gentleman’s conditions. 
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I do speak, however, on the issue 
dealing with the aircraft carrier. I look 
at it, I am sure, in a different light 
than my chairman. This was not asked 
for by the administration. It was not 
authorized by our committee. 

I will probably help lead the charge 
for an aircraft carrier when it is rec- 
ommended and requested. I feel very 
strongly about the seapower of our Na- 
tion. 

But what happens in this instance 
where we have gone through a machi- 
nation of trying to crunch numbers and 
fit them all together to make them 
come out, doing our best to have 
enough training, operation, mainte- 
nance, and a respectable number of 
young men and young women in uni- 
form, plus the other systems that go 
into it. I am fearful that if we at the 
last minute, without all the previous 
time which we should have had, had 
they asked for the aircraft carrier we 
could have done it and found where you 
would take the money from. At this 
date, what happens? The only easy 
place to take money is from the end 
strength; that is, you cut people out of 
uniform. You get 100 cents on the dol- 
lar when you do that. 

For that billion dollars, let me say 
this, the average salary cost on a man- 
year basis for a serviceman or woman 
is $35,000 per year. On that basis we 
could use that billion dollars toward an 
aircraft carrier to pay the salaries of 
28,600 troops. That is 28,600 service 
members that we could keep on active 
duty if that billion dollars were not 
spent on the aircraft carrier. 

Now, if that is to become a part of 
the budget, the quick way to find the 
billion dollars is right out of the end 
strength of those and we end up at 
least cutting 28,600 additional troops. 
We do not want that. 

Let me go on and tell you my con- 
cerns because I think you on the other 
side of the aisle will understand and 
agree with me. We have additional du- 
ties coming up, like it or not, in the 
peacekeeping area. I am convinced that 
when the bottom-up review refers to 10 
Army divisions, for instance—a divi- 
sion slice is 48,000—that is 480,000 
troops plus the training and the doc- 
trine command, which would be 42,000, 
that is 522,000 soldiers, bottom. 
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I think it is too low, but in addition 
to that, if we have peacekeeping ef- 
forts, those people in peacekeeping 
should be over and above those troops, 


because it is those troops that give us- 


the capability of fighting a successful 
conflict on two fronts. Frankly, it is 
not enough. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 


additional minutes to the gentleman . 


from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON]. 
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Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am of 
the opinion that should we enter into 
peacekeeping duties, we will need 
around 60,000 people for that. Do you 
take them out of hide or do you take 
them in addition thereto? 

So what we are looking at is addi- 
tional soldiers and sailors, people in 
uniform, rather than cutting. 

An aircraft carrier that has not been 
taken into consideration by an author- 
ization committee causes a cut in 
troop strength. I am truthfully con- 
cerned about that. I want the Members 
of this body to understand, I feel very 
strongly about keeping a high level of 
troops, keeping a high level of training 
for them. 

I will be for the aircraft carrier, but 
we have to make sure that the troops 
are not cut in the process. That is a 
deadly serious situation. We have to 
consider that. If we do it properly, and 
hopefully we will, I assure the gen- 
tleman on the other side that I will 
lead the charge for that aircraft car- 
rier, but I do not want our troops to 
get cut. Frankly, we are going to need 
more if we have any type of peacekeep- 
ing obligations in the future. 

I hope those on the other side will 
help me find those additional troops 
when that time comes, because there 
will be a major battle on this floor 
comes the time for the budget consid- 
eration, and I hope to do my best to 
make sure we have sufficient troops, 
sailors, marines, soldiers, and airmen, 
to meet our commitments throughout 
this world. 

I hate to see anything even as impor- 
tant and vital as an aircraft carrier to 
invade that number and to hurt the 
possibility of keeping our end strength 
at a proper level. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I say to 
the gentleman who just spoke that he 
is one of the most respected Members 
of this House; particularly in the chair- 
manship of the subcommittee that he 
chairs, he certainly does look out for 
those troops. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield time to another 
respected Member, one from the State 
of Florida. He is also a member of the 
Intelligence Committee, and he is the 
ranking Republican on the Legislative 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. YOUNG]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

I had no intention of getting into 
this debate on the rule, but I was as- 
tonished at some of the debate I heard 
between the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], the 
ranking member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, about the issue of an aircraft car- 
rier. 

The question was whether or not the 
Appropriations Committee was funding 
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an aircraft carrier that had not been 
authorized. I would remind the very 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee that last year his 
committee authorized nearly $1 billion 
for advanced procurement on this spe- 
cific aircraft carrier. Our committee 
appropriated the funds to go along with 
that authorization. 

Now we are talking about dropping 
out a year. The Navy has told us if we 
drop out a year, that aircraft carrier is 
going to cost at least $200 million more 
than it would if we proceed with the 
funding included in the bill we will 
consider tomorrow morning. 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON], the very distinguished 
gentleman, raised the issue of end 
strength. There is no doubt in this 
Member’s mind that we have reduced 
the end strength to a level that I think 
is dangerous, but listen to this, the end 
strength that we provide in the appro- 
priations bill is exactly the end 
strength authorized by the gentleman’s 
committee, and in the area of end 
strength for Reserves we have actually 
gone beyond the authorization and ap- 
propriated for an additional 7,000 per- 
sonnel end strength for Reserves. 

So the arguments that the carrier is 
not authorized are hollow, because the 
carrier advanced procurement was au- 
thorized last year by the gentleman's 
committee. 

On the end strength argument, we 
have actually appropriated for more 
end strength than the Armed Services 
Committee authorized. 

I think the arguments made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SoLo- 
MON] in opposition to this rule are 
valid arguments. I think the argu- 
ments of the distinguished gentleman 
who is chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, while they might be ar- 
ticulate, which he always is, do not 
really address the issue as it exists 
today. 

Again I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his cogent remarks. 

I yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BATE- 
MAN], a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing this time to me. 

Certainly within the 3 minutes there 
is a lot more that needs to be said than 
I can possibly say; but one aspect of 
this discussion needs to be addressed 
and is not being addressed, and that is 
to the extent we are in this position 
where legitimately the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee can call 
this proposal for the aircraft carrier 
unauthorized and where we risk cost- 
ing the taxpayers of America over $200 
million if we delay funding the aircraft 
carrier in this session, and when you 
bear in mind that we now operate 
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under rules as to authorization and the 
other workings of authorization and 
the Appropriations Committee de- 
signed long before we had the account- 
ing rules thatnow go to how you score 
outlays and budget authority and how 
you match one with the other and how 
the timing in which the authorizers act 
relative to when the appropriators are 
required to act, we have some incred- 
ible mixed mishmash of how we make 
the gears of our wheels mesh in order 
to cogently and rationally legislate. 

I would call upon all the Members of 
this body, especially those on the Rules 
Committee, to address this problem 
and how the Rules of the House need to 
be changed so that we do not have to 
make unintelligent, even silly, stupid 
public policy decisions, because of the 
complexities of our rules and their in- 
ability to match the reality in which 
we need to make public policy deci- 
sions. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that it does 
strike this Member as odd that we say 
something we appropriated and author- 
ized $832 million for last year is an un- 
authorized activity or project. That 
strikes me as strange. It strikes me as 
strange that if the appropriators have 
said in funding something that none of 
this money can be obligated until it 
has been finally formally and officially 
authorized that this is a substantial 
accommodation. 

I do not understand this in the con- 
text that we may be depriving our tax- 
payers of America of $200 million un- 
necessarily for a defense platform that 
I think every knowledgeable person on 
the authorizing and Appropriations 
Committee feels is one of our most vi- 
tally important platforms and which is 
justified under the bottom-up review. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATEMAN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, where 
does the gentleman seek to find the $1 
billion? The gentleman served with me 
on the committee as we assiduously 
went about the business of putting to- 
gether a $263 billion military budget 
that all fit. Where would the gen- 
tleman find this additional $1 billion? 

Mr. BATEMAN. I would say to my 
chairman that that is indeed a problem 
and one which needs to be addressed 
and should be addressed. 

I do not know. No one has been able 
to tell me what the Appropriations 
Committee has done or not done in 
order to make it possible to at least ap- 
propriate conditionally the $1 billion. 
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But we have a long ways to go before 
we will ever enact either an authoriza- 
tion bill that gets signed into law and 
passes this Congress in an appropria- 
tions bill, and what we ought to be 
doing is seeing that we go forward to- 
gether in order to do it the logical way 
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in order that we do not hamstring the 
end strength of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] and the person- 
nel account, but at the same time we 
get the platform, and we get it in a 
way in a timetable that avoids wasting 
$200 million. That is my plea. 

Mr. Speaker, the concluding point I 
want to make is: I am not quarreling 
with my chairman, or anyone else on 
the authorizing committee. The only 
committees I serve on are authorizing 
committees. I, too, am jealous of their 
prerogatives, but certainly there is 
enough wisdom, enough judgment, and 
enough responsibility in this body that 
we can come together in a way that we 
do the practical, common sense thing 
that serves the public interest and our 
national security. 

We have a rule which, if passed, 
makes the carrier subject to a point of 
order. It may be subject to a point of 
order, but it does not require a point of 
order, and logic would dictate that no 
point of order should be raised, even if 


it can. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATEMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BATEMAN] 
really backs up what I have been say- 
ing: “You cannot pinpoint where the 
billion dollars comes from.”’ 

We went through a very arduous pro- 
cedure of piecing together a $263 billion 
defense authorization bill. I am for the 
carrier, but where in the world are we 
going to find—— 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
claim my time. 

Mr. SKELTON. I will tell the gen- 
tleman where to find it. 

Mr. BATEMAN. The one thing that is 
not being done: It has not been taken 
out of personnel to this point, and we 
can make sure that it does not get 
done this way before we are through 
and does get done in the most respon- 
sible way. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire what time remains for each side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
MCNULTY]. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FROST] has 12 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 7 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS]. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
just respond. 

First of all, this is a debate on the 
rule. The rule goes to the question of 
the process that governs how we do 
business here. We are trying to change 
this debate into a discussion about the 
carrier. This debate is about the integ- 
rity of the process, or the lack thereof, 
and Members’ willingness or ability to 
make judgments in that regard. 

Having said that, let me just now 
come to both the process and the sub- 
stance. 
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I say to the gentleman. A carrier is 
probably more important to the Navy 
than anything else. If they had wanted 
it, why did they not ask the authoriz- 
ing committee? As the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] pointed out, he 
was prepared to support it, and, if you 
had asked me, I would imagine that the 
majority of my colleagues would sup- 
port it. But why did they not ask if it 
was that important? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have heard this 
figure: $200 million. We are going to 
save the taxpayers $200 million. Where 
did that figure come from? Did it drop 
from the air? Did it come from our 
committee? 

No. Some CEO said, “If you guys ap- 
propriate the money and authorize it, I 
can show you where I can save you $200 
million.” Yet these are the guys that 
have never built a ship with the money 
they said they would build it on in his- 
tory. 

Mr. Speaker, we are replete with cost 
overruns, so suddenly there is going to 
be this great accuracy of this $200 mil- 
lion? Give me a break. 

Now my distinguished colleague said 
he could not answer the question of 
where would the money come from. 
That is precisely the responsibility of 
the authorizing committee, to deter- 
mine those judgments within the 
framework of intelligent and rational 
policy considerations, policy discus- 
sions. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield and I will answer 
the question? 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, just one 
second, and I will come back to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SOLO- 
MON] because I want answered one 
other question. 

The gentleman from Florida said $800 
million was authorized by this commit- 
tee last year, long-lead items. 

No. 1, this gentleman was not the 
chair last year; but, No. 2, that $800 
million for long-lead items was for a 
nuclear propulsion system that rou- 
tinely is requested 2 years in advance 
of the request and authorization be- 
cause it takes a substantial amount of 
time in order to build that nuclear pro- 
pulsion system. So, there is nothing 
off-color or unusual about that. But 
the request has not been made. 

To summarize, Mr. Speaker, No. 1, 
this is not a debate about the carrier. 
That ought to be dealt with in the nor- 
mal course of things. This is a debate 
about the process, the integrity or the 
lack thereof. I am suggesting to you 
that it sets this institution on its head 
when my colleagues, day after day, 
come here banging against rules that 
waive points of order, and we simply 
ask for a rule that gives point of order, 
and suddenly they are saying, ‘‘Defeat 
the rule.” 

I say, “You can’t walk both sides of 
the street.” 

Finally, let the administration ask in 
the normal course of things, and let us 
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do our job in the normal course of 
events. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I just 
say to the gentleman, You wanted to 
know where the money is going to 
come from. Let me give you two very 
good sources: First of all, bring our 
troops home from Somalia. We'll save 
$500 million in the next few months 
alone. Do not deploy our troops in 
Bosnia, and we will save hundreds of 
millions of dollars over the next 7 to 8 
months. That more than pays for any 
carrier, believe me, I would say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
will take that into consideration. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I would simply say to 
my colleague on both of those issues: 

On the issue of Somalia, my col- 
league, that is going to be a debate 
that is going to go into the future. The 
gentleman and I know that. We know 
we are going to ultimately resolve that 
matter. The question of Bosnia is a de- 
bate that lies before us, an the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
knows where this gentleman stands on 
that, the authority and responsibility 
of Congress in war making and my con- 
cern about war powers. 

I come back to the issue: Why are we 
appropriating in fiscal year 1994 $1 bil- 
lion for a $5 billion weapon system that 
cannot legally be authorized until fis- 
cal year 1995? 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and I know 
that my colleague has spoken on this 
already, but we saw an opportunity be- 
cause long lead had already been ap- 
proved by the authorization committee 
to put in $1 billion because of this com- 
plex relationship, and we felt, because 
of the interrelationship of outlays and 
budget authority, we had an oppor- 
tunity to invest $1 billion in the car- 
rier, which is needed. We are going to 
build it, we know we are going to build 
it, and, because of that, by doing that, 
and this is the point I heard the gen- 
tleman make when I first came to the 
floor. 

I called the Secretary of the Navy. I 
called the Chief of Naval Operations. I 
said, “Is this $200 million number 
real?” 

I was told, “Yes, we will save in the 
acquisition of the carrier $200 million.” 

Now I know that sometimes these 
numbers get stretched, sometimes by 
contractors, but this came right from 
the top leadership of the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. DELLUMS. If I might reclaim 
my time for a moment—— 

Mr. DICKS. And so we just thought it 
was a good investment. We—— 
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Mr. DELLUMS. I will yield back, but 
I would like to reclaim my time at this 
point because I think the record should 
be complete. 

Mr. DICKS. Yes. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
talked with the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense who said they did not, while 
they may have wanted it. I said, “Why 
didn’t you ask?” 

They said, “We didn’t, and we’re not 
trying to go around the authorizing 
process.” 

They said that as a matter of fact 
and as a matter of record, my friend. 
The administration should not be 
about going aroune the authorization 
process—— 

Mr. DICKS. They were just—— 

Mr. DELLUMS. They—— 

Mr. DICKS. The number of $200 mil- 
lion, of whether that was a real num- 
ber, and they said, ‘‘Yes, that was a 
real number.” They did not say they 
were asking us to do it. They wanted 
the whole carrier. 

Mr. DELLUMS. One other thing they 
agreed with me on is that in the course 
of the markup they did have ample op- 
portunity to penetrate the process with 
a request on a timely enough basis that 
we could have considered it ordinarily 
within the framework of H.R. 2401. 
They agreed with me in that regard. 

So, my question is: “Why wasn’t it 
done?”’ 

One last comment, Mr. Speaker. 

During the authorization process I 
tried to maintain the integrity of keep- 
ing the playing field level. 
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What this does is it unlevels the 
playing field. You start down the road 
on this defense conversion effort here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The Chair would advise 
that each side has 5 minutes remain- 


ing. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER], the chief deputy whip. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would like to comment to those who 
ask, where is the money coming from? 
It is going to come from the same place 
every other dollar comes from, and 
that is the taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to report to 
the chairman, this bill we consider to- 
morrow, the appropriations bill that 
includes this amount, is under the 
602(b) allocation budget authority, as 
well as outlay. 

I would like to, if I may, make just 
one further comment. The reason that 
we are having this debate today, I 
would say to the gentleman, on the 
subject of the carrier, is because to- 
morrow, once the gentleman makes his 
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point or order, we are not going to be 
able to have any debate on the subject 
of the carrier. So, when the iron is hot, 
you strike, or whatever the cliche is. 
That is why we are doing it today, be- 
cause I think the gentleman is going to 
preempt us tomorrow. 

ALKER,. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I think this discussion of 
process here has been fascinating this 
evening. I have enjoyed it. It is a little 
interesting, the fact that they do waive 
points of order on 95 percent of the bill, 
because the fact is none of this is au- 
thorized and will not be authorized by 
the time this bill becomes law. So to 
suggest that somehow we can carve out 
one or two little territories here and 
that is destructive of the process, the 
fact is the rule coming down here 
waives about 95 percent of the bill. But 
they leave a couple of places where 
they are going to allow no debate. 

One of the places that is particularly 
of concern to me, as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] sug- 
gested is of concern to him also, is the 
introduction of peacekeeping forces 
possibly into Bosnia. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason why that be- 
comes important is because when the 
authorization bill was here, it was here 
under a closed rule, where typically we 
would have been able to offer language 
under an open rule to deal with this 
matter. But we were prevented from of- 
fering amendments. We could not even 
offer amendments on the authorization 
bill to knock out pork projects that 
were protected by the Committee on 
Rules. 

In the case of the introduction of 
military troops on peacekeeping mis- 
sions, we were not able to address that 
issue. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions found the need to address that 
issue so compelling that they included 
it in their bill. 

Mr. Speaker, what happens? Well, 
now the rules process is used to see to 
it that we will never get to debate it 
under the appropriations process ei- 
ther. 

So what has happened here is the 
rules process has been used to prevent 
this House from debating whether or 
not peacekeeping forces ought to be 
put into Bosnia without congressional 
approval. That is wrong. That is the 
use of the process, that is the use of 
governance, in the wrong way. 

We ought to have a right to debate 
that issue. It is a fundamentally impor- 
tant issue at this point. Young men 
and young women are going to be sent 
to die in Bosnia, and we are not going 
to even have a chance to debate it be- 
forehand. This administration does not 
want us to have that debate on this 
floor, because they feel that debate 
might embarrass them. It is wrong not 
to have that debate, and this rule pre- 
vents us from having that debate. It 
should be turned down. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of debate only, I yield 4 minutes 
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to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I operate a little bit at 
a disadvantage here because I did not 
hear all of the previous statements 
with regard to the waiver. As I under- 
stand it, the rule does not protect the 
provision from objection, and it is my 
intention to object. 

Now, it is not my intention to be ob- 
streperous here. It is true that the par- 
ticular language is authorizing lan- 
guage, which, as I understand it, very 
clearly falls within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

That is a parochial argument. It is an 
argument on the basis of protecting 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. It is really not, how- 
ever, the most important thing to be 
said here. 

It just so happens that this whole 
business of peacekeeping is a threshold 
issue in this Congress at this time. It is 
a very important issue, we all recog- 
nize that. The-provision that has been 
drafted has been drafted with the best 
of intentions, but it could be a very 
mischievous provision. 

It is a provision that is strongly op- 
posed by the administration. It is a 
provision which they believe seriously 
hampers the power of the Commander 
in Chief. It is a provision that, as they 
have stated to me, they object to seri- 
ously enough that it would make this 
bill subject to a veto. 

Now, I want to say to my friends who 
support this provision that I under- 
stand their motivation here, and I 
think it is a motivation that is worthy, 
because they are deeply concerned 
about peacekeeping here, and this 15- 
day prenotification provision calls for 
good information. 

But let me just argue not to proceed 
too quickly. This is a very tough, dif- 
ficult issue. The way this particular 
provision is drafted, it raised very 
grave concern on the part of the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief, as to 
whether the exercise of the powers of 
the Commander in Chief would in fact 
be seriously hampered. 

That is the reason I intend to object 
to this tomorrow. Not to be obstrep- 
erous, but because I think we are act- 
ing too quickly on a very grave matter. 

I do want to say that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and other commit- 
tees here are working very closely now 
with the administration on the whole 
question of a better consultative mech- 
anism than we now have. Some of us 
saw that in action last week as the ad- 
ministration came up with prior con- 
sultation with respect to the introduc- 
tion of troops, possibly into Bosnia 
under the peace agreement. I think we 
are moving in the right direction. 

I also want to say that with regard to 
the remarks of the gentleman who just 
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spoke, his deep concern about Bosnia; 
that is a legitimate concern, obviously. 
It is my very strong view that if Amer- 
ican forces are introduced into Bosnia 
as part of a peacekeeping agreement, 
that those steps should be authorized 
by the Congress. The administration 
agrees with that position. There is no 
intent, as I understand it, no intent to 
introduce American forces into Bosnia 
as part of a peacekeeping agreement 
without getting the authorization of 
the United States Congress. 

That is my strong view. So far as I 
can understand it, it is the strong view 
of the administration. And everybody 
in this chamber is quite right to be 
concerned about Presidents acting 
without the authorization of Congress 
there. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to make these observa- 
tions. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON], 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, is one of the most re- 
spected Members of this House. I 
served with him for years on that com- 
mittee. Much of what the gentleman 
says is true. I hope the President does 
come and ask permission to put these 
troops in. 

However, there is no guarantee that 
that is going to happen. What the argu- 
ment is today is over this language. It 
simply says the President notifies Con- 
gress at least 15 days before the oper- 
ation. The gentleman agrees with that, 
so why not write it into the bill. 

The second portion says, and this is 
so terribly important to the American 
people, that the President specifies the 
estimated cost, the method of pay- 
ment, the duration and scope of the op- 
eration, and states the U.S. interests 
and goals that will be served by that 
operation. 

We do not believe that a civil war 
warrants any U.S. participation, and 
we want that explained to us. This sim- 
ply says the President will explain it to 
us. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be the only 
vote that Members have on whether we 
put American troops into a civil war in 
Bosnia. If Members defeat this rule, it 
will not only save $300 million on the 
aircraft carrier issue, but, more impor- 
tantly, it will save American lives. 
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Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman and I are not really, I do not 
think, in too much difference here. 

The gentleman supports this particu- 
lar provision, but there may be times 
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when the President cannot notify the 
gentleman 15 days ahead of time. We do 
not write something that arbitrary 
into the law. 

There has been a lot of complaining 
done about micromanagement of the 
executive power. This is a classic illus- 
tration of it. 

We are micromanaging a President 
and saying that he must give us 15 
days. There may be occasions when he 
cannot give us 15 days. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time I say to my good 
friend, that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MURTHA] is one of the 
most respected Members of this House. 
He would never do anything to impair 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States of America. This is his lan- 
guage. He believes in it. We believe in 
it. 

Members ought to vote ‘‘no”’ on this 
rule so that we can keep that language 
in the bill. 

Vote “no.” 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the balance of my time. 

The issues here have been adequately 
aired. We have had eloquent speeches 
on both sides. 

The Committee on Rules has tried to 
be fair and reasonable in its approach, 
and I urge the adoption of this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time, and I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 254, nays 
176, not voting 3, as follows: 


[Roll No. 475) 
YEAS—254 

Abercrombie Brewster Coppersmith 
Ackerman Brooks Costello 
Andrews (ME) Browder Coyne 
Andrews (NJ) Brown (CA) Cramer 
Andrews (TX) Brown (FL) Danner 
Applegate Brown (OH) Darden 
Bacchus (FL) Bryant de la Garza 
Baesler Byrne Deal 
Barca Cantwell DeFazio 
Barcia Cardin DeLauro 
Barlow Carr Dellums 
Barrett (WI) Chapman Derrick 
Becerra Clay Deutsch 
Beilenson Clayton Dicks 
Berman Clement Dingell 
Bevill Clyburn Dixon 
Bilbray Coleman Dooley 
Bishop Collins (IL) Durbin 
Blackwell Collins (MI) Edwards (CA) 
Bontor Condit Edwards (TX) 
Borski Conyers Engel 
Boucher Cooper English (AZ) 


English (OK) 
Eshoo 


Evans 

Farr 

Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 


Hochbrueckner 
Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 


Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 


Collins (GA) 


Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 
Long 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 

Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 


Dickey 


Fields (TX) 
Fish 

Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
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Smith (IA) 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Tej! 


Hancock 
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Klug Nussle Shuster 
Knollenberg Oxley Skeen 
Kolbe Packard Smith (MI) 
Kyl Paxon Smith (NJ) 
Lazio Petri Smith (OR) 
Leach Pombo Smith (TX) 
Levy Porter Snowe 
Lewis (CA) Portman Solomon 
Lewis (FL) Pryce (OH) Spence 
Lightfoot Quillen Stearns 
Linder Quinn Stump 
Livingston Ramstad Sundquist 
Machtley Ravenel Talent 
Manzullo Regula Taylor (NC) 
McCandless Ridge Thomas (CA) 
McCollum Roberts Thomas (WY) 
McCrery Rogers Torkildsen 
McHugh Rohrabacher Upton 
McInnis Ros-Lehtinen Vucanovich 
McKeon Roth Walker 
MoMillan Roukema Walsh 
Meyers Royce Weldon 
Mica Santorum Whitten 
Michel Saxton Wolf 
Miller (FL) Schaefer Young (AK) 
Molinari Schiff Young (FL) 
Moorhead Sensenbrenner Zeliff 
Morella Shaw Zimmer 
Myers Shays 

NOT VOTING—3 
LaFalce McDade Torricelli 

o 1909 


Messrs. CANADY, BAKER of Califor- 
nia, and KASICH changed their vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 3167, EXTENDING THE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-269) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 265) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 3167) to extend the emer- 
gency unemployment compensation 
program, to establish a system of 
worker profiling, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


JEMEZ NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 38) to establish 
the Jemez National Recreation Area in 
the State of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Senate amendments: 

Page 4, line 19, strike out “religious pur- 
poses, and insert: “customary uses,”’. 

Page 4, line 20, strike out “shall,” and in- 
sert “shall, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2(n)". 

Page 4, line 23, strike out “religious pur- 
poses," and insert: ‘customary uses,’’. 
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Page 5, line 2, strike out all after ‘‘Act’’).”’ 
down to and including line 9 and insert ‘‘The 
Secretary, in accordance with such Act, 
upon request of an Indian tribe or pueblo, 
may from time to time temporarily close to 
general public use one or more specific por- 
tions of the recreational area in order to pro- 
tect traditional and customary uses in such 
portions by Indian peoples.” 

Page 6, line 7, strike out all after “law.” 
down to and including line 15. 

Page 9, after line 5, insert: 

(n) RESOURCE PROTECTION.—The Secretary 
may designate zones where, and establish pe- 
riods when, any activity otherwise permitted 
in the recreation area will not be permitted 
for reasons of public safety, administration, 
fish and wildlife management, protection of 
archaeological or cultural resources, or pub- 
lic use and enjoyment. Except in emer- 
gencies such designations by the Secretary 
shall be put into effect only after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate State agencies, ap- 
propriate tribal leaders, and other affected 
parties. 

Page 11, after line 13, insert: 

SEC. 5. ACQUISITION OF LAND. 

(a) STATE LAND.—Land and interests in 
land within the boundaries of the recreation 
area that are owned by the State of New 
Mexico, or a political subdivision of New 
Mexico, may be acquired only by donation or 
exchange. 

(b) OFFERS TO SELL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph (2), 
the Secretary may acquire land and interests 
in land within the boundaries of the recre- 
ation area by donation, purchase with do- 
nated or appropriated funds, or exchange. 

(2) LIMITATION.—The Secretary may not ac- 
quire lands within the recreation area with- 
out the consent of the owner thereof unless 
the Secretary has determined that such 
lands will be put to a use different from their 
use as of the date of enactment of this Act 
and that such new use would be incompatible 
with the protection of the natural and cul- 
tural resources of the recreation area. 

Page 11, line 14, strike out “SEC. 5.” and 
insert “SEC. 6.” 

Mr. VENTO (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendments be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the initial request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, under my reserva- 
tion I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VENTO] for an explanation 
of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 38, introduced by 
Mr. RICHARDSON, was passed by the 
House last April and has now passed 
the Senate with amendments. 

The Senate amendments which are 
acceptable to me clarify the language 
protecting traditional uses by Indian 
peoples, require consultation with trib- 
al leaders, and provide more specific di- 
rection on how lands within the NRA 
can be acquired. 
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H.R. 38 would establish a 57,000-acre 
Jemez National Recreation Area with- 
in the Santa Fe National Forest in New 
Mexico. The national recreation area 
would encompass a portion of the 
Jemez Mountains that includes steep 
canyons with brilliantly colored 
rimrocks and rich biological diversity. 
The largest elk herd in New Mexico mi- 
grates through the area and the moun- 
tains are home to many Federal- and 
State-listed threatened, endangered, 
and sensitive species. 

The Jemez also contains one of the 
highest densities of archeological and 
cultural sites in North America, esti- 
mated at approximately 15 sites per 
square mile and totaling approxi- 
mately 30,000 sites. Large, ancient 
Pueblo Indian village sites are particu- 
larly abundant. Many of these sites 
have been nominated and placed on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

Easy access and scenic surroundings 
make the Jemez a popular recreational 
area. National forest figures show that 
almost 300,000 people a year visit the 
Jemez Mountains. Within the area is 
the east fork of the Jemez River, 11 
miles of which have been designated as 
a national wild and scenic river. 

The legislation, in addition to en- 
hancing the public’s use and enjoyment 
of the area, will also protect the re- 
sources of the Jemez by withdrawing 
the area from mineral entry and pro- 
viding that timber harvesting would 
have to be compatible with the pur- 
poses of the national recreation area. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill which will protect and enhance the 
Jemez Mountains. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority has no problem and we agree 
with these amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2403, 
TREASURY, POSTAL SERVICE, 
AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT AP- 
PROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 261 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 261 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
lution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report to accompany the bill 
(H.R. 2403) making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, the United States 
Postal Service, the Executive Office of the 
President, and certain Independent Agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes. All points of order 
against the conference report and against its 
consideration are waived. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BEILENSON] is recognized 
for 1 hour, 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of debate only, I yield the 
customary one-half hour of debate time 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN] pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. During 
consideration of this resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, all time yielded is for the pur- 
pose of debate only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 261 is 
the rule providing for consideration of 
the conference report on H.R. 2403, the 
bill making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, the U.S. Postal 
Service, and the Executive Office of the 
President for fiscal year 1994. The bill 
also includes funding for several inde- 
pendent agencies, including the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management, and the 
Federal Election Commission. 

So that the House may consider this 
conference report as expeditiously as 
possible, both the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Treasury, Postal Serv- 
ice, and General Government Appro- 
priations requested, and the Rules 
Committee granted, a rule waiving all 
points of order against the conference 
report and against its consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference agree- 
ment provides $22.538 billion for fiscal 
year 1994, which is $169.958 million 
below the level approved by the House 
in June. 

We are also advised by the Budget 
Committee that the conference report 
is $50 million below the discretionary 
budget authority and $20 million below 
outlay spending allocations and the 
602(b) spending allocations for this sub- 
committee. 

It is within the target for discre- 
tionary budget authority and outlays 
set by the Appropriations Committee 
pursuant to the fiscal year 1994 budget 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, we commend the chair- 
man of the Appropriations subcommit- 
tee responsible for this legislation, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER], 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. LIGHTFOOT], 
for their good work on this bill and I 
urge my colleagues to approve this rule 
so that we may act this evening on this 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as my colleague, the 
gentleman from California, has de- 
scribed, this rule waives all points of 
order against the consideration of the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 
2403, making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Executive Office of the 
President and certain Independent 
Agencies for fiscal year 1994. 
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While I do not endorse this frequent 
practice of granting blanket waivers 
against conference reports for appro- 
priation bills, we need to complete our 
action on these funding measures in a 
timely manner, and I will not oppose 
this rule. 

I hope Members have taken the time 
to review the provisions of this con- 
ference report. Of particular concern to 
many Members, myself included, is the 
absence of language to prohibit the use 
of tax dollars to pay for abortions 
under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Program. This language has 
been around for some 10 years, but it is 
not included in this bill. Passage of 
this conference report will open the 
door to allow taxpayer financing of 
abortion on demand for Federal em- 
ployees. I find this unacceptable. 

Additionally, the conference report 
contains a modification to the revenue 
forgone reform provision to include a 6- 
year phase-in for postage rate increases 
for nonprofit mail. The bill also pro- 
hibits a cost-of-living increase for Fed- 
eral employees but adopts the phasing 
in of the locality-pay increases. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier today the House 
adopted a continuing funding resolu- 
tion because we could not move the 13 
appropriation bills through the Con- 
gress prior to the beginning of the fis- 
cal year. In fact, only one of the appro- 
priation bills has been signed into law. 
So I will not oppose this rule since it 
will expedite the consideration of this 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Tennessee 
for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time, and I move the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 261, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 2403) 
making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury Department, the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain Independent Agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 


o 1920 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Pursuant to the rule, the 
conference report is considered as hav- 
ing been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
September 24, 1993, at page H6983.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
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the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LIGHT- 
FOOT] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees have 
reached agreement on H.R. 2403 the 
treasury, postal service, and general 
government appropriations bill for fis- 
cal year 1994. It was not an easy con- 
ference, because the fiscal restraints 
required the conferees to make some 
difficult decisions. 

The conference report will fund the 
agencies in this bill at a level which 
will enable them to perform their as- 
signed functions in an effective and ef- 
ficient manner. 

H.R. 2403 provides a total of $22.5 bil- 
lion in new budget authority for the 
agencies under this bill for fiscal year 
1993. The conference agreement is 
below the 602(b) allocations for both 
budget authority and outlays. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a table in 
the RECORD providing details of this 
conference report. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
on H.R. 2403 funds Federal agencies 
deeply involved in the war on drugs. 
The conference report provides funding 
for a number of law enforcement agen- 
cies in the Department of the Treasury 
such as the U.S. Customs Service, the 
Secret Service, the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms, the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Financial Crimes 
Enforcement Network, and others. 

U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

In the Postal Service, the conferees 
included revenue forgone reform which 
represents a compromise between com- 
mercial and nonprofit mailers to elimi- 
nate the authorization for revenue for- 
gone appropriations. Mr. CLAY, chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee did an outstanding job 
in crafting the original compromise on 
revenue forgone. This compromise cre- 
ates a mechanism to continue pre- 
ferred, lower postage rates for non- 
profit mailers without the need for tax- 
payer subsidy. The compromise also es- 
tablishes a 6-year phase-in of postage 
rate increases for nonprofit mail. Com- 
mercial use of nonprofit third-class 
mail has been prohibited. Advertising 
for nonprofit second-class mail has 
been limited, as has the use of library 
rate mail by commercial publishers. 
Publishers may use library rate mail 


only for matter which has been ordered. 


by libraries or schools. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

In the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, the conferees have fulfilled the 
President’s commitment to reduce em- 
ployment in the Executive Office by 25 
percent below the total level in fiscal 
year 1993. The conferees have included 
language in the bill that requests the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy 
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to maintain a level of 40 positions, 15 
above the President’s request. Both the 
administration and the House were op- 
posed to mandating personne! levels. In 
fact, the House conferees were success- 
ful in eliminating all personnel floors 
and ceilings except this one. But con- 
ferees do involve compromises, and the 
other body was adamant on this issue. 
The conferees did require the Execu- 
tive Office to reduce other Executive 
Office accounts by 15 positions to guar- 
antee to the House that the total ceil- 
ing on the Executive Office of the 
President reflects the 25-percent reduc- 
tion below 1993 levels. The conferees 
have provided appropriations above the 
President’s request in the special for- 
feiture fund in the Office of the Na- 
tional Drug Control Policy for 
ADAMHA and community partnership 
grants for drug prevention and drug 
treatment in the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
EMPLOYMENT LEVELS 

We wish to clarify the intent of the 
conferees with regard to the employ- 
ment levels for the Executive Office of 
the President. The statement of the 
managers states that the total employ- 
ment level for the Executive Office of 
the President shall not exceed 1,044, 
with the understanding that this level 
will fluctuate as the President man- 
ages the day-to-day operations of the 
White House. 

It is the intent of the conferees that 
this total should not include the staff 
requirements for the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Office of Federal 
Procurement Policy, or the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative. 

The President’s pledge of a 25-percent 
reduction in White House staff excludes 
these offices, and therefore the con- 
feree’s agreement of a 1,044 employ- 
ment level at the White House also ex- 
cludes these offices. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


In the General Services Administra- 
tion the conferees have provided fund- 
ing for additional construction 
projects, and have also included lan- 
guage which gives the legislative com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate 
an opportunity to review in detail 
these projects and to approve or dis- 
approve the projects prior to the obli- 
gation of funds. 

The conferees have also fully funded 
the Government payment for annu- 
itants, employees’ health benefits. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The conferees have fully protected 
locality pay and its implementation on 
January 1, 1994. In order to avoid the 
necessity of reduction-in-force by agen- 
cies whose budgets did not preserve a 
pay raise in 1994, the conferees have 
blocked the across-the-board employ- 


.ees cost index pay increase that was to 


be effective in January. 
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REINVENTING GOVERNMENT 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to discuss 
what the conferees have done to recre- 
ate Government and our response to 
the Vice President’s challenge to make 
“Government Work Better and Cost 
Less.” 

First, the conferees stated their 
strong support for the goals of making 
our Government work better and more 
efficiently. 

Second, the conferees initiated 
changes in the bill to achieve imme- 
diate impact toward the Vice Presi- 
dent’s goals. 

We created an ‘innovation fund” for 
all agencies within this bill, which will 
allow agencies to carry over 50 percent 
of their savings for productivity invest- 
ments, employee bonuses, and em- 
ployee training. Adding market incen- 
tives for efficiency is, in our opinion, 
the key to making Government work 
better for less. 

We deleted almost every mandated 
FTE employee ceiling and floor in this 
bill, with the only exception being law 
enforcement and the Office of Drug 
Control Policy. 

We provided agencies flexibility to 
reallocate funds by providing limited 
transfer authority. 
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We directed agencies to work toward 
reducing Government redtape and pa- 
perwork—not only for internal Govern- 
ment paperwork, but for small busi- 
nesses and people who must deal with 
the Government as well. 


We have urged IRS and Customs to 
restructure their workforce to meet 
modern day requirements and service 
standards. 


We have directed GAO and GSA to 
begin the process to make GSA com- 
pete with private companies in provid- 
ing services to Federal agencies. It is 
our belief that if GSA can offer the 
best price, they should win, if not, they 
should lose agencies business. 


We have provided support for the 
President’s Labor-Management Council 
or the ‘“‘National Partnership Council” 
as it is called. 


The conferees have approved a provi- 
sion that would allow multiagency 
funding of the National Partnership 
Council. The conferees recognize that 
the Council may be established under 
current law with single agency fund- 
ing. This provision would simply allow 
the Council also to proceed under 
multiagency funding, subject to au- 
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thorization, in case this type of added 
funding capability is deemed desirable. 


We have directed the Administrator 
of GSA to review every project in this 
bill and ensure that it meets a Federal 
need, is of appropriate design, and its 
costs are fully justified, and report 
back to us on their findings. 


And we have put in place through the 
House report, the basis for performance 
management, which we intend to fully 
pursue in next year’s hearings in my 
subcommittee. We believe that we 
must be about identifying achievable 
goals and performance measures to 
measure progress or failure, if we are 
to restore the American people’s trust 
in how their Government spends their 
money. 


In summary, the conferees funded all 
agencies at a level that would enable 
them to continue their operations in 
the most effective and efficient way 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is a 
good conference report. It represents a 
reasonable compromise with the Sen- 
ate. I believe that it is fair, it is well 
done, and I urge Members to support 
the conference report. 
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Treasury Department, U.S. Postal Service, Exec. Office of the President and Ind. Ag. (H.R. 2403) 


Conference 
FY 1983 FY 1904 compared with 
Enacted Estimate House Senate Conference enacted 


TITLE | - DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Total, Departmental OffCOS......-rerressssesnererssssnesnenersvssennenteneeeseses 104,610,000 104,597,000 104,597,000 105,700,000 105,150,000 +540,000 


28,147,000 28,897,000 28,897,000 28,897,000 28,897,000 -250,000 
18,342,000 18,280,000 18,280,000 18,280,000 18,280,000 -82,000 


Treasury Forfeiture Fund (limitation on availability of deposits)...  „.ssesssssssssesessssneses: s. 14,770,000 14,770,000 50,000,000 32,500,000 +32,500,000 


47,158,000 47,195,000 47,195,000 47,895,000 47,445,000 +287,000 


12,301,000 6,712,000 7,712,000 12,712,000 12,712,000 +411,000 


214,089,000 
370,372,000 


1,317,535,000 


81,624,000 


Interdiction Progam sesuehucedsetseossebecopsenssnionsesoesees 28,000,000 
Air and Marine Interdiction Programs, Procurement ..........+-sss-+ 21,174,000 


and Related Expenses ........0:ssersssrrsssenresnensnensnstoreesssnensnrnsnenesees 4,600,000 


191,243,000 
500,000 


157,368,000 
1,632,624,000 
3,831,375,000 
1,478,914,000 


TITLE II - POSTAL SERVICE 


Payment to the Postal Service FUNG......ssssersersecnsenerneesneennsnneneses ose 121,812,000 91,434,000 91,434,000 91,434,000 91,434,000 -30,478,000 
Payment to the Postal Service Fund for Nonfunded Liabilities......... 38,614,000 38,803,000 38,803,000 38,803,000 38,803,000 + 189,000 
Total, Title Il, Postal SOPVice........-crerrerssesernernerersasanenenneesionsanenerserss 160,526,000 130,237,000 130,237,000 130,237,000 130,237,000 -30,289,000 


TITLE Ili - EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


6,118,000 
185,000 
24,853,000 
52,981,000 


(5,741,000) 
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Conference 
FY 1963 FY 1904 compared with 
Enacted Estimate House Senate Conference enacted 
Dept of Justice: Bureau of Justice Assistance ...n..s..ssusssssee att (2,000,000) nae EER PR (-2,000,000) 
Counter-Drug Technology Assessment Center... writes (15,000,000) E A {15,000,000} 
Total, transfer io other agenciss ..........essssessssoresssosssssssarseressssne (75,742,000) eupareecensecowenvecyeonens mogommo | neesnensnonnesbaesaniines (-75,742,000) 
Total, Office of National Drug Control Policy........s-rsssssse woseene 101,248,000 5,800,000 5,800,000 11,687,000 11,687,000 -89,561,000 
Unanticipated N@0ds........vssvevesssesssssssessssssnnnnensnbeneneereneneenermeneneneenese 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000  ,..secsscssassssosessossssso 
Federal Drug Control 
High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas Progrart.ccccssssssssosesseseims sesevssnneneneeseese Seat 88,000,000 88,000,000 86,000,000 86,000,000 +86,000,000 
Special Forfeiture Furmd..c.scssssceeeeesseensssserseeeeesesennsnnssnaneseeseseneenane 75,742,000 28,000,000 28,000,000 75,000,000 52,500,000 -23,242,000 
Transfer to other agencies: 
Samra T E E T E E E E ON OE OANA EA EIE (8,000,000) .....sscsssseeresrnesssnee (6,000,000) (+86,000,000) 
Drug Enforcement Ag@ncy....crsscrssersseessseersersssseserecssvessssssnns  saenuueseseversensnessnenses (4,000,000) .. (4,000,000) (+4,000,000) 
Counter-Drug Technology Assessment Cemter......sscssessssess —sssseesssereeressnvenneseees (5,000,000) nnneensccvsoscrsoserrscsrne sencnneccesavecensnnecensnes —_ sesscsenves 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms .....seserseerseenernvesnnee cenensueeeneanenneenseenrent — suntauneenensuneneesnnenieet (1,000,000) (5,000,000) (6,000,000) (+5,000,000) 
United States Customs Service... csrerscerreseeresnrnenssssareneneesenennens  teevenernersanavenessenenece  cssosesososšssossósoessicćeo (5,000,000) ccenrateosnesatocbenesgesaes, _ svneseuatansbeisbosseioosea’ 
De Ne Ue S (25,000,000) (18,000,000)  (+15,000,000}) 
CTAC (FED) ..-v-orersssessnrsonrereecorncconssesnorsessonenscnnevesesonnssaneteeneceenosien ennetenveeenacennecssceesess seeceensecneecenecessbeeeess sosenseoonessseoseneonsesen (15,000,000) p, (+7,500,000) 
Community Partnership Granta (CSAP) ....csssecssooosrossesoocesocsoms “Teeewsrdecsemnniensesserts | bacostuoresesonsibvinsetete. - sauuneesseannésomssannienes (10,000,000) (10,000,000) (+ 10,000,000) 
Director ssesaesnesneessecevensnannnesusanesacenseesunenetaness sausenecequenneanannecauacin  saseauecsuacanennsnessnese® (7,000,000) (20,000,000) (5,000,000) (+5,000,000) 
Total, Federal Drug Control Programs.......rrserserererceneenrreen sasona 75,742,000 114,000,000 114,000,000 161,000,000 138,500,000 +62,758,000 
Total, Title Ill, Executive Office of the President ...........-c.rrsresseres 326,609,538 268,062,000 268,062,000 322,350,000 298,289,000 -28,320,538 
TITLE N - INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
General Services Administration: 
Federal Buildings Fund: 
socsononeqneseovaponeunescsesosenesseseqnocaunencosnscsssnssneassansnesene — 281,601,000 sceweveceeneencenereeenevere 312,814,000 288,486,000 +6,885,000 
Unobligated balances ESROS E _ 150,218,000 E y EE R SEE AE sonmenein DRE E 
ssseeeusanessnneneennenennstiunassnnssnenesansntsensnatetsesesereemsernsaser  soeeoesereseeernoreeseensse  (+185,344,000) (-107,781,000) (-185,344,000) (-185,344,000) (-185,344,000) 
Limitations on availability of revenue: 
Construction & acquisition of facilithes.........sesessseeeessereee a (626,312,000) (748,965,000) (820,476,000) (833,787,000) (825,027,308)  (+298,715,306) 
Repairs and alterations srseoennnsaneeanennenseseneesnconenanes (594,066,000) (546,682,000) (838,882,000) (516,782,000) (523,782,000) (-70,284,000) 
A PV acca EE EON N E EEEE E EANN, o En a ATA EE e A AE E a E S A 
Energy investment Proposal ......-....esssssssssersecsnsnserssnssenenenctnes — sesseverevessenensenenssesen 6,700,000 „ness. oe. Asheesh o a 
Instaliment acquisition payments „......ssessssssessneresernesrerssrreee (143,381,000) (119,108,000) (118,108,000) (119,108,000) (118,108,000) (25,273,000) 
Rental Of SP8ce.....vvssesvsersrererrserrensreessnseresssnerssssesssanersssessseeee  (1,882,891,000)  (2,125,373,000) (2,124,373,000)  (2,117,421,000)  (2,117,421,000) (+234,730,000) 
Real property OperatiOnS....s.ssssesssssrsosresessssensssrsssnssnesssossnse  (1,130,871,000)  (1,233,085,000) (1,231,085,000) (1,226,085,000) (1,226,085,000) (+95,214,000) 
Programm Cite CtOm.....cecssssssssseeseesssesssssssensssansneneneeesees eens (142,000,000) (157,613,000) (156,613,000) (156,613,000) (156,613,000) (+ 14,613,000) 
Design and construction services ...........000» etesssssesssosseeeseessee (179,830,000) (189,274,000) (188,274,000) (184,081,000) (184,081,000) (+4,151,000) 
Total, Federal Bulidings Funnd...........ccesresersnsecretersneneenrenes 281,601,000 156,918,000 295,294,000 312,814,000 288,486,000 +6,885,000 


en innnan 12,433,000 1,607,000 1,807,000 1,607,000 1,607,000 -10,826,000 
Payment to Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund.............. 6,900,000,000 7,065,819,000 7,065,819,000 7,085,819,000 7,0865,819,000 + 165,819,000 
Employees Health Benefits Fund (limitation on 

administrative ExpemBed) ....cc.ccsssvsecsesesssecseessessereessnneessneessseeesenssne (14,702,000) (14,774,000) (14,774,000) (14,774,000) (14,774,000) (+72,000} 
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Conference 

FY 1983 FY 1904 compared with 

Enacted Estimate House Senate Conference onacted 

21,143,000 21,151,000 23,564,000 23,564,000 23,564,000 +2,421,000 

21,647,000 21,341,000 21,341,000 21,341,000 21,341,000 -306,000 

24,450,000 24,674,000 24,674,000 24,674,000 24,674,000 +224,000 

(1,950,000) (1,986,000) (1,989,000) (1,889,000) (1,889,000) (+38,000) 

168,042,000 183,182,000 193,182,000 196,482,000 195,482,000 +27,440,000 

PURIST GOT ORIN AE OEE gate mnie -3,397,000 -3,397,000 -3,397,000 -3,397,000 -3,397,000 
8,265,000 8,313,000 8,313,000 8,313,000 8,313,000 +48,000 

7,952,000 7,982,000 7,982,000 7,982,000 7,982,000 +40,000 

32,435,000 35,350,000 33,650,000 35,350,000 33,650,000 +1,215,000 

“11,949,107,000 11,307,368,000 _12,129,422,000  11,485,547,000 11,788,484,000 -182,843,000 

(4,793,733,000)  (5,029,778,000)  (5,174,852,000)  (5,165,555,000)  (5,162,785,306) (+389,082,308) 

I R ze Gr r T T ae e 

New budget (obligational) authority..........cserssssesssmes  22,527,131,538 22,006,136,000 22,708,780,000 22,157,8687,000 22,538,822,000 +11,690,462 
ssseesssnsnnesrnenennnsensonencnsresnsnsnnaneermerreennsnnsssssseees  (22,527,131,538)  (22,006,138,000) (22,708,780,000) (22,157,837,000) (22,539,072,000) (+ 11,940,462) 

RAIA Oa A O E E E S E E E RSet, sopmentalaneresinonrssioeeie (250,000) (-250,000) (-250,000) 
(Limitations) ........-cvsssevsereessseesneesenersnesssnersssssssesssssassessreessnessseeee  (4,783,733,000) — (5,029,778,000) (5,174,852,000)  (5,165,555,000) (5, 162,795,308)  (+369,062,306) 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report to accompany H.R. 
2403, the Treasury, Postal Service, and 
General Government appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1994. Mr. Speaker, I 
concur with my chairman and good 
friend, Mr. HOYER, on a number of 
points in this bill. 

As a Republican and the ranking 
member of the subcommittee, there are 
a number of things in this conference 
report I can strongly support. 

For one, as my chairman says, the 
total numbers of the bill are below the 
House-passed bill. Our discretionary 
numbers are slightly higher, but by 
less than 2 percent. When combined 
with the mandatory figures, the total 
bill is actually only $6 million more 
than fiscal year 1993. In most accounts, 
we basically split the difference be- 
tween the House and Senate bills, and 
in addition we are below the sub- 
committee’s 602(b) allocation in budget 
authority. 

The funding for the executive office 
of the President is $28 million below 
fiscal year 1993 levels, although most of 
that can be accounted for by cuts to 
the office of national drug control pol- 
icy, or the drug czar’s office. 

One issue I would like to call to the 
attention of Members is our bill’s in- 
corporation of some of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s national performance review 
recommendations. As a Republican, I 
find myself supportive of many of these 
recommendations, such as the call for 
reductions in the numbers of Federal 
employees, and eliminating legislative 
mandates to the agencies which micro- 
manage the Federal Government. For 
many of the agencies funded in the bill, 


we removed the mandated floors in 
FTE [full-time equivalent positions] 
levels, in following the Vice Presi- 
dent’s national performance review 
recommendations to stop micro- 
managing Federal agencies. I do be- 
lieve we could have gone farther than 
we did in this area, by completely 
adopting this approach for all agencies, 
but there were concerns about the im- 
pact this might have on law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

I was also pleased the conference in- 
cluded language I proposed to rec- 
ommend that Federal agencies make 
efforts to reduce by 50 percent the pa- 
perwork burden, both internally and 
for individuals and businesses which 
are required to prepare Government 
forms for various purposes. 

I also want to mention to my col- 
leagues who have concerns about con- 
struction of new Federal buildings in 
the bill, that language is included in 
the conference report requiring the au- 
thorization of the buildings by the pub- 
lic works committees of both bodies 
prior to the obligations of any funds. 
The conference report takes the same 
approach it did last year, by not fund- 
ing any nongovernment, or special 
projects, as was done in previous years. 

For those who are concerned about 
postal revenues forgone and non-profit 
postal rates, our conference report also 
reaffirms the so-called Clay com- 
promise adopted by the budget rec- 
onciliation bill enacted earlier this 
year. Therefore, this section of the bill 
should also be noncontroversial. 

Another positive point in this con- 
ference report carried over the intent 
of last year’s bill with respect to the 
family-friendly policy of the Federal 
Government, The conferees directed 
OPM to take a stronger leadership role 
in addressing this issue, stressing that 
the Government’s ability to retain and 


attract the most qualified profes- 
sionals depends highly on employee 
satisfaction, and the perception of 
such. 


The conference report also included 
language carried over from the House 
bill requesting that GSA initiate a 
management review to determine the 
feasibility of making the Federal sup- 
ply service a totally reimbursable serv- 
ice. I believe this is an excellent goal, 
and I think my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle would agree. 


One final matter which I know was 
important to my Republican colleagues 
was the elimination, in the House bill, 
of several small agencies or organiza- 
tions funded in previous years by this 
bill. Although we were not successful 
in defunding all of them, and partially 
because of objections on both sides of 
the aisle, I was pleased that the final 
conference report did refund two of 
these small entities. As many of you 
know, once a commission or agency is 
created, it takes on a life of its own, 
and is virtually impossible to ever 
eliminate. I myself have had second 
thoughts at times. 


Unfortunately, if we are ever to get a 
grip on the Federal budget, we have got 
to start somewhere. I know many peo- 
ple felt both of these entities had 
merit, but nonetheless, I was pleased 
we had the ability to start somewhere, 
and I commend my colleagues who had 
the backbone to “just say no.” 


Now let me take just a few moments 
to mention a couple of concerns I have 
about this conference report. First of 
all, I was extremely disappointed that 
the conference report eliminates com- 
pletely, as did the House bill, language 
contained in this bill in previous years 
prohibiting the use of Federal funds to 
finance Federal employees’ health ben- 
efit plans which fund abortions. I do 
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not believe the American public is sol- 
idly behind public financing of abor- 
tion, and I therefore believe most 
Americans will not want to be com- 
pelled to pay for abortions through 
Federal employees health benefit 
plans. Adoption of the Hyde amend- 
ment by both bodies is clear indication 
of that. I know many of my colleagues 
share my concern about this matter, 
and some may seek to work their will 
with respect to that portion of the 
bill—I will not oppose such efforts. It 
was clear during committee and floor 
consideration that we did not have the 
votes to reinstate the abortion prohibi- 
tion language, but I will let the House 
work its will on that issue. 

I also was quite concerned about the 
statement of managers’ failure to in- 
clude language discussing the recently 
completed GAO report on White House 
payroll practices. We have seen, we be- 
lieve, unprecedented actions taken by 
the White House with respect to the 
backdating of pay raises, retroactive 
appointments, and double-dipping by 
White House employees on two feder- 
ally funded accounts. I believe it is 
wrong to simply turn a blind eye to 
that, and I would like to thank the 
chairman for agreeing to hold a hear- 
ing on this matter. GAO made clear 
that Congress should revisit the issue 
of title 3 employees and the President’s 
discretion in that regard to prevent po- 
tential abuse in the future. 

Because the White House and both 
bodies of Congress are -controlled by 
the same party, we have all the more 
need to ensure that the proper amount 
of oversight is being maintained. The 
minority party has a very important 
role to play in this oversight process, 
because we are the only ones providing 
any scrutiny over the executive 
branch. This Congress did a very effec- 
tive job at oversight, I might add, dur- 
ing the past 12 years of Republican ad- 
ministrations, and I urge my Demo- 
cratic colleagues not to forget that. We 
are still separate branches of Govern- 
ment, and should not simply take ev- 
erything said or done by the White 
House at face value without careful 
evaluation. If we do, we will be failing 
to do our jobs for the American people. 
I will continue to urge my chairman to 
hold an oversight hearing on White 
House actions in several areas. 

On a final note, I would like to ex- 
tend my thanks to Bill Smith, Betsy 
Phillips, Robin Bason, Jenny 
Mummert, and John Berry on the ma- 
jority staff, and Michelle Mrdeza on 
the minority staff, for all their hard 
work. I especially appreciate the co- 
operation we have had. In my first year 
as ranking member of the subcommit- 
tee, it has made my job easier. I also 
thank my friend, Chairman HOYER, for 
his willingness to hear all sides, and to 
accommodate the minority when he is 
able to. I have enjoyed working with 
him in his first year as chairman of the 
subcommittee. 
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o 1930 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. WOLF]. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
very brief. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the bill, but before I give the reasons, 
let me just stipulate publicly my admi- 
ration and respect for the job that the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] 
and his staff did, also the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LIGHTFOOT] and his 
staff did. 

Nothing that I say here is meant to 
be criticism in any way of them. You 
could not have a fairer team. 

Let me just say to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LIGHTFOOT] that I think 
it is the A-team, it has always been the 
A-team. The work of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] has always 
been “A,” and I think the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LIGHTFOOT] has been a 
great improvement over the one he re- 
placed; so let me just stipulate that for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to oppose 
the bill for two reasons. There were 
five Federal employees who lost their 
jobs because of firing in the Travel 
Gate. There has been a lot of activity 
now to try to help them find jobs, and 
partially because of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] I think 
they have been successful in finding 
them, but all five of these employees 
now have legal fees of over $20,000. One 
gentleman is perhaps in the range of 
$30,000. 

We are asking that the administra- 
tion work out something to pay for 
their legal fees, 

Now, the Members know and the peo- 
ple listening know that when a Member 
of Congress or a high-profile employee, 
a political employee gets in trouble, 
they go to their campaign funds or to 
their wealthy friends. These career 
Federal employees have no place to go. 
One or two or them may be bankrupt 
for this activity. 

The White House on this issue is out 
of control, and this issue has to be 
dealt with. I have been disappointed 
that but for the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. HOYER] and one or two oth- 
ers, there have been very few people 
who have really expressed any interest. 

I say to the Federal Employee Unions 
whose job it is to represent and defend 
your Members and employees, your si- 
lence has been basically an indictment, 
because you had an obligation to come 
to the defense of the least, and if you 
come to the defense of the least, many 
times your employees will be better 
off. 

Second, let me cover an issue that is 
equally important. It came out in the 
Wall Street Journal last week that a 
friend of the President, Mr. Ickes, who 
is a prominent lawyer up in New York 
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who is alleged—and I say alleged—to be 
connected with organized crime had a 
White House pass. 

Now, your constituents when they 
come to Washington do not have a 
White House pass. He had a White 
House pass that enabled him to walk 
into the White House whenever he 
wanted to. 

In fact, Mr. Ickes was quoted, he 
said: 

Many people get access to the White 
House. I am one of those and I see nothing 
improper in it. 

Then if you go back and you read in 
the Wall Street Journal piece it says: 

When New York lawyer Harold Ickes vis- 
ited the Capitol in early June, a Senator's 
aide asked him quizzically, “Are you here in 
behalf of the White House or Puerto Rico?” 

The confusion was understandable. 
Mr. Ickes, the son of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s Interior Secretary, is wide- 
ly known as an influential friend of 
President Clinton and has often been 
mentioned for a top White House job, 
and even has the kind of Secret Service 
issue pass that is given to Presidential 
aides allowing him to roam the White 
House corridors at will. That is wrong. 
It was wrong in the Reagan adminis- 
tration when Deaver had the pass, and 
it is wrong in this administration and 
it ought to stop. 


o 1940 


Second, we have Carville, and, if my 
colleagues read in the latest Time/ 
Newsweek magazine, it is a picture. 
Adviser James Carville spins the Presi- 
dent's message. 

Well, Bob Teeter, who was the poll- 
ster and political adviser for President 
Bush, did not have a White House pass. 
Mary Matalin did not have a White 
House pass. But Carville has a White 
Hose pass; Begala has a White House 
pass, 

Now it is said, ‘Well, they are friends 
of the President. What's wrong with 
that?” 

Well, the people who work on the 
White House staff ought to have White 
House passes. The President’s family 
ought to have a White House pass. 

Now, if the President wants Begala 
and Carville to come in, just put their 
name on the list, same way when any 
Member goes down to the White House. 

But it is wrong, and what they are 
doing is they are trading on their 
knowledge and ability to enter the 
White House and be friends of the 
President. They are trading on that to 
pick up clients. 

Now, if my colleagues read the full 
article, Ickes is on retainer with the 
Government of Puerto Rico for $10,000 
a month, and I ask my colleagues, 
“Why do you think they are hiring 
him?” They are hiring him because he 
has the access to the White House. 

I would urge Members to vote “no” 
on this bill. I say to my colleagues, ‘‘I 
think, if you constituents knew that 
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Begala, and Carville, and then Ickes 
and others, and we have asked the 
White House for a list of those, and 
what I think would be an acceptable 
compromise, I would feel comfortable, 
is if they gave the list of those who had 
the White House passes to the chair- 
man, Mr. HOYER, and to Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
and no other Member, if that were the 
case, whereby they could then make a 
decision whether or not it was appro- 
priate. But when people are on the 
White House list, and they are also 
outside selling their wares, I think it’s 
wrong. I think it’s wrong morally, and 
I think it’s wrong ethically. 

“Second, by voting this bill down and 
sending a message to the White House 
you may do more to help the Clinton 
administration by stopping this than 
anything else that you can do. 

“Last, I ask that any Member of Con- 
gress, if you ever happen to be the sub- 
ject of an indictment, think about 
these five Federal employees who now 
have hanging over their head the situa- 
tion where they still can potentially be 
indicted. They are still running up 
legal fees. One has Akin Gump, who, I 
can tell you, is not very cheap, and no 
one is coming to their defense. The 
White House has a moral obligation to 
take care of that.” 

Second, Mr. Speaker, the White 
House ought to stop these passes, lift 
the White House passes, and at the 
minimum, anyone who has a White 
House pass, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. HOYER] and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LIGHTFOOT] ought to be 
able to see them. 

I urge a no vote to send a message to 
the White House that these things are 
wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the conference report. I want to thank 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Hoyer, for his leadership in bringing 
this conference report to the floor 
today. I also want to recognize Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT for his efforts. I was pre- 
viously the ranking member of this 
committee, so I’m aware of the de- 
mands placed upon Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 
Both Members have worked hard on 
this legislation, but because of a num- 
ber of important changes in this year’s 
bill, I cannot support it. 

This bill contains a number of provi- 
sions which I support. It expands from 
three to four the number of Federal 
telecommuting pilot projects in the 
Washington metropolitan area. As 
Members know, these centers will 
allow Federal employees to work from 
regional centers—complete with com- 
puters, fax machines, and telephones— 
rather than spending hours commuting 
to downtown District of Columbia. 
This is a win-win concept: Federal em- 
ployees will be able to spend more time 
with their families rather than being 
stuck in traffic and they become more 
productive in their jobs. 

I also want to mention one provision 
which I feel strongly about which was 
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stricken from this bill before it was 
originally passed in the House. This 
provision would have allowed Federal 
employees to apply their accumulated 
sick leave for the adoption of a child. 
Right now, Federal employees may use 
sick leave for the birth of a child, but 
families which adopt may not, creating 
an unfair double standard for adoptive 
parents. I am pleased that the House 
recently passed legislation which au- 
thorizes this change and I am hopeful 
that the other body will quickly act on 
that important bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to speak 
about serious concerns in this bill. 
From the firings of the Travel Office 
staff to the backdating of pay and pro- 
viding White House passes to lobbyists, 
this Executive Office of the President 
is skating close to and maybe even 
over the ethical edge. There are var- 
ious White House staffing and financial 
issues that should be examined more 
closely. 

First of all, I am deeply concerned 
about the fate of the five fired employ- 
ees of the White House travel office. It 
is incomprehensible why the Federal 
employee unions haven’t made this 
issue a top priority. This is a case 
where Federal employees were wrong- 
fully accused of a crime, fired from 
their jobs without just cause, publicly 
criticized for political gain, leaving 
them unemployed and straddled with 
thousands of dollars in legal fees. I un- 
derstand that the Justice Department 
has ruled that these five employees 
will be allowed to make their case for 
Federal reimbursement of legal fees, 
but that there is no guarantee that the 
Government will reimburse these peo- 
ple. 

Second is the question of White 
House security passes. Recently I 
wrote to White House Chief of Staff 
Mack McLarty regarding the prolifera- 
tion of White House passes being given 
out to individuals who are not White 
House employees but who are basically 
working in the White House while hold- 
ing lucrative paid positions outside the 
White House. 

The Chief of Staff declined to provide 
information on individuals who hold 
White House passes, but did say that 
these non-Government persons were 
holding passes because they provide 
regular services to the White House. I 
am seriously concerned that at least 
some of the non-Government persons 
known to have White House passes are 
highly paid lawyers, consultants, and 
lobbyists who are not subject to any 
kind of oversight or disclosure require- 
ments that are routine for regular 
White House employees. Serious ethi- 
cal and conflict of interest problems 
abound with this kind of loose oper- 
ation. 

I am concerned that this White 
House seems to be developing a pattern 
of having highly paid—from outside 
sources—volunteers working on a regu- 
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lar basis in the White House with po- 
tentially unknown dubious connec- 
tions. What outside group or corpora- 
tion wouldn’t mind paying an employee 
to go volunteer at the White House if 
that volunteer could promote their 
cause or have the White House access? 

Furthermore, many of these volun- 
teers have the best of both worlds: 
They don’t have to give up their out- 
side salaries or subject themselves to 
financial disclosure or limits on out- 
side income yet they have the access 
and the cache of working from the 
White House. Look at James Carville, 
for example: He holds a White House 
pass, works regularly at the White 
House—see picture featuring him spin- 
ning the President’s health care mes- 
sage at the Talk Radio fest at the 
White House last week—and heads out 
after he is done and gets paid for 
speeches all over the country and even 
in foreign countries. He is not subject 
to any of the restrictions that a regu- 
lar White House employee must abide 
by. During the Bush administration 
outside operatives such as Bob Teeter 
or Mary Matalin never held such passes 
or worked at the White House in such 
a fashion. 

If these individuals are providing reg- 
ular services doesn’t the public have a 
right to know who they are, what their 
connections are and what potential 
conflicts of interest they might have? 

Earlier this year we saw the con- 
sequences of providing Harry 
Thomasson with the wide roaming ac- 
cess that he had with his White House 
pass. Now we have individuals such as 
corporate attorney, Susan Thomases, 
providing regular services on a volun- 
teer basis and Harold Ickes who re- 
cently lobbied successfully to get the 
White House to switch positions on a 
Puerto Rican tax break and has been 
put on retainer by the Puerto Ricans to 
instruct them on “how best to deal 
with the Clinton administration’ (WSJ 
9/21/93). Prior to the vote on the Clinton 
budget, Mr. Ickes met with freshman 
lawmakers who in turn made personal 
pleas to the President on June 10 which 
were said by Clinton aides to have been 
critical to his decision to bend on the 
issue. Yet Mr. Ickes insists he doesn’t 
have to register as a lobbyist because 
he is serving as a strategist and adviser 
to the Puerto Ricans in dealing with 
the Democratic Party. And all this 
from a President who campaigned on 
ending the clout of Washington influ- 
ence peddlers. So much for change in 


_the ethics arena. 


Mr. Ickes, who is under investigation 
for his role in representing a union in 
New York that is alleged to be domi- 
nated by organized crime, bragged to 
The Wall Street Journal: “Many people 
get access to the White House; I am 
one of those, I see nothing improper 
about it.” Mr. Ickes was also involved 
with questionable legal dealings on be- 
half of New York Mayor David Dinkins 
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in the past. It was these very reasons 
that the President decided not to name 
Mr. Ickes as Deputy Chief of Staff as he 
had originally planned. If he could not 
pass White House muster and go 
through financial disclosure procedures 
and clearance procedures for a White 
House job, why is he known as, Mr. Ac- 
cess? In an ironic twist, Newsday re- 
ports that Mr. Ickes was the transition 
official who drafted this administra- 
tion’s ethics rules. Talk about the fox 
guarding the henhouse. 

In Mr. McLarty’s letter to me, he 
stated that, “A limited number of non- 
Government persons who, for the most 
part, have rendered regular services to 
the administration, also have White 
House passes.” Given that these indi- 
viduals are providing regular services 
to the White House while some or 
many continue to hold high paying 
outside jobs, we should know: 

First. Who are these non-Government 
persons who have rendered regular 
services to the administration? (Re- 
gardless of whether they have White 
House passes or not.) 

Second. Have these individuals ob- 
tained White House clearance and have 
they filed financial disclosure? 

Third. Since I would assume these 
non-Government persons are unpaid, 
what kind of efforts have been made to 
determine potential conflicts of inter- 
est? 

Fourth. For whom do these individ- 
uals providing regular services work or 
who pays their salaries? From whom do 
they receive outside contracts or con- 
sulting fees? 

Fifth. What types of positions are 
these non-Government persons serving 
in on a regular basis? Do they have use 
of office and secretarial services? Do 
they have limited or unlimited passes 
throughout the White House? 

Sixth. If these individuals are provid- 
ing services to the administration on a 
regular basis in what way, if any, are 
they considered different than Govern- 
ment employees? 

Seventh. How are the various war 
rooms being staffed and paid for? Are 
there nonpaid staff who are paid from 
other sources on the outside working 
these war rooms? 

Eighth. Is the Democratic National 
Committee, labor organizations, lobby- 
ing groups, for example, Families USA 
which paid for the families who at- 
tended the White House health care 
event to discuss their health care situ- 
ations, or other groups paying the sala- 
ries of any of these volunteers? 

I have been told that many of the 
staff and volunteers continue to hold 
temporary passes with many clear- 
ances pending and being held in the 
White House Counsel’s office for fur- 
ther review. I am told that information 
on many individuals is of a nature that 
would in previous administrations 
make them ineligible for clearance. 
What is the status of these pending 
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clearances? We need to know more. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that you join me in re- 
questing from the White House a list of 
all people who have White House passes 
and a justification for their holding 
these passes. Taxpayers deserve to 
know if the people inside the White 
House are there to help America or to 
help themselves. 

Further, I am told that earlier this 
year, White House Administrator 
David Watkins made inquiries as to 
whether it would be possible to put pri- 
vately donated transition money or 
other private donations into some kind 
of nonprofit fund that could then be 
used to hire individuals and pay them 
on that payroll while allowing them to 
be volunteers in the White House. Has 
this been done? 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
before us provides more than $150 mil- 
lion for the operation of the White 
House and the Executive Office of the 
President. This is taxpayers money and 
should be scrutinized as closely as any 
other Federal program. With serious 
questions still unanswered regarding 
the travel office and unlimited White 
House access by influence peddlers, I 
believe the White House has a lot of ex- 
plaining to do. 

I want to publicly state to the chair- 
man that I intend to get to the bottom 
of each of these issues. I will not let up 
until Iam satisfied that tax dollars are 
being spent in a prudent and ethical 
manner. This administration is calling 
on us to reinvent Government and re- 
invent health care, but for starters, 
they need to get their own house in 
order first. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, DC, 
September 22, 1993. 
Mr. THOMAS McLARTY III, 
ea od Staff, The White House, Washington, 


DEAR MR. MCLARTY: I am writing in regard 
to your response to my letter concerning the 
issuance of White House passes. 

While you declined to provide information 
on individuals who hold White House passes, 
I continue to remain concerned given that at 
least some of the non-government persons 
known to have White House passes are high- 
ly paid lawyers, consultants and lobbyists 
who are not subject to any kind of oversight 
or disclosure requirements that are routine 
for regular White House employees, As a 
member of the Treasury/Postal Appropria- 
tions subcommittee, I am concerned with 
this situation. Serious ethical and conflict of 
interest problems abound with this kind of 
loose operation. 

In your letter you stated that, “A limited 
number of non-government persons who, for 
the most part, have rendered regular services 
to the Administration, also have White 
House passes.” Given that these individuals 
are providing “regular services” to the 
White House while some or many continue to 
hold high paying outside jobs, I would like to 
know the following: 

1, Who are these non-government persons 
who have rendered regular services to the 
Administration? (Regardless of whether they 
have White House passes or not) 
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2. Have these individuals obtained White 
House clearance and have they filed finan- 
cial disclosure? 

3. Since I would assume these non-govern- 
ment persons are unpaid, what kind of ef- 
forts have been made to determine potential 
conflicts of interest? 

4. For whom do these individuals providing 
“regular services’’ work or who pays their 
salaries? From whom do they receive outside 
contracts or consulting fees? 

5. What types of positions are these non- 
government persons serving in on a regular 
basis? Do they have office space such as was 
made available to Harry Thomasson earlier 
this year? Do they have use of office and sec- 
retarial services? Do they have limited or 
unlimited passes throughout the White 
House? 

6. If these individuals are providing serv- 
ices to the Administration on a “regular 
basis” in what way, if any, are they consid- 
ered different than government employees? 

7. How are the various “war rooms” being 
staffed and paid for? Are there non-paid staff 
who are paid from other sources on the out- 
side working these “war” rooms? 

8. Is the Democratic National Committee, 
labor organizations, lobbying groups (for ex- 
ample, Families USA which paid for the fam- 
ilies who attended the White House health 
care event to discuss their health care situa- 
tions) or other groups paying the salaries of 
any of these ‘‘volunteers’'? 

I also understand that many of the staff 
and volunteers continue to hold ‘tem- 
porary” passes with many clearances pend- 
ing and being held in the White House Coun- 
sel's office for further review. I am told that 
information on many individuals is of a na- 
ture that would in previous Administrations 
make them ineligible for clearance. What is 
the status of these pending clearances? 

I am concerned that this White House 
seems to be developing a pattern of having 
highly paid (from outside sources) ‘‘volun- 
teers” working on a regular basis in the 
White House with potentially unknown dubi- 
ous connections. What outside group or cor- 
poration wouldn't mind ‘“‘paying’’ an em- 
ployee to go “volunteer” at the White House 
if that “volunteer” could promote their 
cause or have the White House access? 

Furthermore, many of these “volunteers” 
have the best of both worlds: They don’t 
have to give up their outside salaries or sub- 
ject themselves to financial disclosure or 
limits on outside income yet they have the 
access and the cache of working from the 
White House. 

Your letter declining to disclose who holds 
these passes at least admitted that these in- 
dividuals who are holding passes are provid- 
ing “regular services” and as such virtually 
operate as employees of the White House. If 
these individuals are providing “regular 
services” doesn’t the public have a right to 
know who they are, what their connections 
are and what potential conflicts of interest 
they might have? 

Earlier this year we saw the consequences 
of providing Harry Thomasson with the wide 
roaming access that he has with his White 
House pass. Now we have individuals such as 
corporate attorney, Susan Thomases, who I 
understand will be doing the President's 
scheduling until November 1 on a ‘“volun- 
teer” basis. In addition, Harold Ickes who re- 
cently lobbied successfully to get the White 
House to switch positions on a Puerto Rican 
tax break and has been put on retainer by 
the Puerto Ricans to instruct them on “how 
best to deal with the Clinton administra- 
tion’ (WSJ, 9/21/92) bragged to The Wall 
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Street Journal: "Many people get access to 

the White House; I am one of those. I see 

nothing improper about it." The scrutiny of 

Michael Deaver during the Reagan Adminis- 

tration was for conduct very much like that 

of Mr. Ickes. It was wrong when Michael 

Deaver did it; it is wrong now. 

Further, I am told that earlier this year 
White House Administrator David Watkins 
made inquiries as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to put privately donated transition 
money or other private donations into some 
kind of nonprofit fund that could then be 
used to hire individuals and pay them on 
that payroll while allowing them to be ‘‘vol- 
unteers” in the White House. I would like to 
know if this has been done in any capacity. 

I would appreciate your response to this 
matter as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK R, WOLF, 
Member of Congress. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, August 19, 1993. 

Hon. FRANK R. WOLF, 

U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLF: Thank you for 

your letter of July 29, 

To our knowledge, there have been no ma- 
terial changes in security procedures at the 
White House when compared to those of pre- 
vious administrations. The security function 
.as to personnel rests primarily with the Of- 
fice of White House Personnel Security, 
which is under the direction of the Office of 
Counsel to the President. Other security 
functions regarding the White House are pro- 
vided by the Secret Service and other agen- 
cies, such as the Department of Defense. The 
Office of White House Personnel Security 
originates the necessary paperwork for secu- 
rity clearances. 

The vast majority of the holders of White 
House passes are employees or detailees. Cer- 
tain administration officials employed by 
various agencies of the Executive Branch, 
whose duties require regular White House ac- 
cess, possess White House passes. A limited 
number of non-government persons who, for 
the most part, have rendered regular services 
to the Administration, also have White 
House passes. The list of these persons is 
confidential. As a result of a review being 
conducted by my office, in conjunction with 
the Office of Counsel to the President, there 
may be some modification of our pass policy 
with respect to non-government persons. 

Personally, 
MACK MCLARTY. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 21, 

1993] 

ICKES, CLINTON INSIDER AND PUERTO RICO AD- 
VOCATE, SHOWS NOT ALL WHO LOBBY MUST 
WAIT IN THE HALL 

(By Jeffrey H. Birnbaum) 

WASHINGTON.—When New York lawyer Har- 
old Ickes visited the Capitol in early June, a 
senator’s aide asked him quizzically, “Are 
you here on behalf of the White House or 
Puerto Rico?” 

The confusion was understandable. Mr. 
Ickes, the son of Franklin D. Roosevelt's In- 
terior secretary, is widely known as an influ- 
ential friend of President Clinton, has often 
been mentioned for a top White House job 
and even has the kind of Secret Service- 
issued pass that is issued to presidential 
aides, allowing him to roam the White House 
corridors at will. 

But Mr. Ickes was hardly representing the 
president that day on Capitol Hill. Rather, 
he was lobbying for Puerto Rico and working 
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to defeat one of Mr. Clinton's most impor- 
tant tax proposals, the severe curtailment of 
a generous subsidy to U.S. manufacturers, 
especially pharmaceutical makers, with op- 
erations in the Island commonwealth. In the 
end, the president relented, and Mr, Ickes’s 
side won, when most of the tax break was 
preserved. 


MANY HATS 


During his election campaign, Mr. Clinton 

insisted that he wouldn’t tolerate special ac- 
cess for narrow interests, and promised to 
“take away power from the entrenched bu- 
reaucracies and special interests that domi- 
nate Washington.” As Mr. Ickes’s example 
shows, however, not only have special inter- 
ests continued to flourish, but people close 
to the president are participating in the ba- 
Zaar. 
The Puerto Ricans placed the 54-year-old 
Mr. Ickes on retainer starting in mid-April, 
at a fee that lobbyists put at $10,000 a month. 
Mr. Ickes won't discuss how much he is being 
paid. He began meeting with prominent law- 
makers and their staffs; he also attended nu- 
merous strategy sessionswith lobbyists and 
Puerto Rican officials, helping to plot how to 
beat the president's proposal. Participants 
say he gave advice on a variety of matters, 
including how best to deal with the Clinton 
administration. 

Mr. Ickes’s roles as White House adviser 
and Puerto Rico lobbyist sometimes blurred. 
The chief of staff of the Senate Finance 
Committee, Lawrence O'Donnell, talked to 
Mr. Ickes as if he were the Puerto Rican’s 
conduit to the White House, and even ad- 
monished Mr. Ickes for failing to lobby the 
White House harder. 

“It struck me as something of a waste of 
time being in my office when all the resist- 
ance was coming from the administration,” 
Mr. O'Donnell says. “I made it clear that 
anyone who has access to the White House 
on this should be lobbying the White House.” 

Mr. Ickes, whose practice is based in Min- 
eola, N.Y., contends he wasn’t lobbying the 
White House at all at the time. In fact, after 
serving as the chief operating officer of the 
Clinton transition in Little Rock, Ark., he 
had agreed not to lobby any government 
agency for six months after the start of the 
new administration. He insists that the ad- 
vice he gave to lobbyists didn’t violate that 
agreement, and adds that “I certainly had no 
information and did not attempt to obtain 
any information about where different peo- 
ple in the White House stood’’ on the issue. 

But he did meet with several Democratic 
lawmakers whose influence proved to be piv- 
otal. These included such tax writers as 
House Ways and Means Chairman Dan Ros- 
tenkowski of Illinois, New Jersey Sen. Bill 
Bradley, New York Rep. Charles Rangel and 
Connecticut Rep. Barbara Kennelly. Mr. 
Ickes’ also met with twofreshman lawmakers 
of Puerto Rican descent, Reps. Nydia 
Velazquez of New York and Luis Gutierrez of 
Illinois, whose personal pleas to the presi- 
dent on June 10 were said by Clinton aides to 
have been critical to his decision to bend on 
the issue. 

Despite those meetings, Mr. Ickes insists 
that he doesn’t have to register as a lobbyist 
because he is serving as a strategist and ad- 
viser to the Puerto Ricans in dealing with 
the Democratic Party. The current lobbying- 
registration laws are so loosely worded that 
he appears to be correct. 


REDUCING THE CUT 


But his work produced results nonetheless. 
The original Clinton proposal would have cut 
the Puerto Rican tax subsidy by $6.8 billion 
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over five years. The final tax change reduced 
the break by $3.7 billion over the period. 

Mr. Ickes is continuing to represent Puerto 
Rican interests, and has been meeting with 
the White House officials on their behalf 
since the six-month ban on contacts by 
former transition staffers lapsed in July. He 
arranged a meeting for himself and the gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico with senior White 
House aide Marcia Hale at the National Gov- 
ernors Association meeting in Tulsa, Okla., 
last month. He also arranged, and stayed for 
the start of, a meeting between the governor 
and Hillary Rodham Clinton at the same 
Tulsa event. 

Meanwhile, he continues to use his White 
House pass to come and go at 1600 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave. “Many people get access to the 
White House; I am one of those,” Mr. Ickes 
says. “I see nothing improper about it.” 

And clearly he is still welcome there. “His 
work with the government of Puerto Rico in- 
volved a whole wide range of issues; the tax 
issue is just one aspect of it,” says White 
House Communications Director Mark 
Gearan. “Harold is a valued friend of the ad- 
ministration.” 


{From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1993) 
SHEEEEEEEEEEEEE’S BAAAAAAACCK... 
(By Keith Jenkins) 

It’s kind of hard to imagine, but White 
House scheduling is obviously in such dis- 
array right now that staffers are actually 
hoping that Susan Thomases will tempo- 
rarily step into her old campaign job. 

Several aides yesterday expressed relief— 
even enthusiasm—that the Clintons’ con- 
troversial friend will likely fill the schedul- 
ing job on a volunteer basis until about Nov. 
1. Marcia Hale recently vacated the post to 
head the White House intergovernmental af- 
fairs office, and it’s slated to be filled perma- 
nently by Ricki Seidman, who’s on an ex- 
tended R&R leave. Lately, the president’s 
schedule has been handled seat of the pants. 

We hate to rehash old stuff, but we will: 
Thomases, a New York lawyer and one of 
Hillary Clinton's closest pals, drove the cam- 
paign staff nuts with her abrupt, controlling 
and often autocratic handling of the cam- 
paign schedule last year. There was even a 
time when aides went into shock just think- 
ing she might get a White House job. 

But time apparently heals old wounds. 
“She's organized, to the point and she under- 
stands the Clintons,” said one staffer. 
“Doing the president of the United States’ 
schedule by committee just isn't making it.” 

As for Thomases, a call to her New York 
office went unreturned. 

Mr. Hoyer. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I 
know the gentleman from Virginia 
feels very strongly about these two is- 
sues. In particular, of course, he talked 
on this issue when we passed this bill 
in the House, the issue of the five em- 
ployees in the White House Travel Of- 
fice who were removed from the Travel 
Office. In part because of his interest 
and the interests of others, I have 
worked closely with Mr. McLarty in 
the White House on this issue. I am 
pleased that all five of these employees 
have, in fact, been offered jobs at com- 
parable levels and with their seniority 
intact. I think that was appropriate to 
do. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WOLF] thought that was appropriate as 
well. 
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I want to tell the gentleman from 
Virginia that, as he knows we are still 
working on the issue of the attorneys’ 
fees, which is also of serious concern, 
and I think he raises a good point. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOYER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to say and acknowledge publicly that I 
think of the reason they have been 
taken care of is because of the good of- 
fices of the gentleman from Maryland. 
I know of the work, and I publicly want 
to say that one has been a constituent 
of mine. He has been very, very con- 
cerned. I am not sure any have been 
the gentleman's constituents, but I do 
appreciate the good work that the gen- 
tleman has done in helping them at 
least find employment. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WoLF] for his remarks, but I would 
point out at no time did the White 
House indicate any objections to doing 
that and, in fact, felt that that ought 
to be done, and I think there was an 
agreement on that. But the gentleman 
from Virginia has made that point very 
clear. 

On the second point, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not know whether the gentleman 
had an opportunity to read the Wall 
Street Journal today. The gentleman 
has had an impact already and made at 
least one point. Harold Ickes, a New 
York lawyer who represented the Puer- 
to Rican government, has had his 
White House pass revoked, so the gen- 
tleman’s concerns have been heard, and 
Iam sure that this matter obviously is 
being reviewed in the light of the fact 
that they have already taken one ac- 
tion. 

So, I think the White House is sen- 
sitive to the issue that the gentleman 
raises. 

I would urge the Members, however, 
to remember that those are only two 
messages. I understand that, but this 
conference report, after all, does fund 
the Department of the Treasury, the 
General Services Administration, the 
Secret Service, Customs, and many 
others. I think the message has been 
sent. We have taken care of the five 
employees, Mr. Ickes’ pass has been 
taken back, and I presume this matter 
is under review. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
support the conference report. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of the conference report on H.R. 
2403. | commend Chairman HOYER, the rank- 
ing member, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, the other sub- 
committee members and staff for their hard 
work and efforts in bringing this balanced bill 
to the floor today. 

Mr. Speaker, while the chairman has out- 
lined the contents of this conference report, | 
would like to highlight several of its important 
provisions. First, this measure appropriates 
$170 million less than the Treasury, Postal 


Service, general government bill approved by 
this body in June of this year. The final appro- 
priations contained in this bill are the result of 
many hard choices. 

Second, this conference report contains 
funds important to law enforcement including 
drug interdiction efforts, drug treatment and 
prevention programs, the U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, the Secret Service, and BATF. This bill 
also continues the programs and development 
of the Federal law enforcement training center 
which provides most of the training for Federal 
law enforcement personnel. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, several difficult issues 
are addressed in this conference report includ- 
ing Federal employee salary adjustments, re- 
ductions in the number of Federal employees, 
and subsidized mailing rates for nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Speaker, | again commend the chair- 
man and other members of the conference 
committee for their diligent efforts and urge my 
colleagues to support this measure. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, we have no 
further requests for time, I yield back 
the balance of my time, and I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). The question is on the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 207, nays 
206, not voting 20, as follows: 


(Roll No. 476) 
YEAS—207 

Abercrombie Darden Hastings 
Ackerman DeFazio Hefner 
Andrews (ME) DeLauro Hilliard 
Andrews (NJ) Dellums Hinchey 
Andrews (TX) Derrick Hoagland 
Bacchus (FL) Deutsch Hochbrueckner 
Baesler Dingell Houghton 
Barca Dixon Hoyer 
Barrett (WI) Dooley Hughes 
Bateman Durbin Inslee 
Becerra Engel Jefferson 
Bellenson English (AZ) Johnson (CT) 
Berman English (OK) Johnson (GA) 
Bevill Eshoo Johnson (SD) 
Bilbray Evans Johnson, E. B. 
Bishop Farr Johnston 
Blackwell Fazio Kennedy 
Bontor Fields (LA) Kennelly 
Borski Filner Kleczka 
Brooks Fingerhut Klein 
Brown (CA) Flake Kolbe 
Brown (FL) Fogiletta Kopetski 
Brown (OH) Ford (MI) Kreidler 
Byrne Ford (TN) Lambert 
Cantwell Frost Lancaster 
Cardin Furse Lantos 
Carr Gallo LaRocco 
Chapman Gejdenson Leach 
Clayton Gephardt Lehman 
Clement Gibbons Levin 
Clyburn Gilman Lewis (GA) 
Coleman Glickman Lightfoot 
Collins (IL) Gonzalez Long 
Collins (MI) Gordon Lowey 
Condit Green Maloney 
Conyers Greenwood Mann 
Cooper Gutierrez Manton 
Coppersmith Hamburg Margolies- 
Coyne Hamilton Mezvinsky 
Cramer Harman Markey 
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Matsul 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Moran 
Morella 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Obey 

Olver 
Owens 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Peterson (FL) 


Allard 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett (NE) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bilirakis 
Bliley 

Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Browder 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Castle 
Clinger 
Coble 
Collins (GA) 
Combest 
Costello 
Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 
Cunningham 
Danner 

de la Garza 
Deal 

DeLay 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
Everett 
Ewing 
Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fish 

Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Gallegly 
Gekas 
Geren 


Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Price (NC) 
Rangel 

Reed 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 


Shepherd 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Spratt 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
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Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 


Grandy 
Gunderson 
Hall (TX) 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Hastert 
Hayes 
Hefley 
Herger 
Hobson 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 
Holden 
Horn 
Huffington 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inglis 
Inhofe 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Sam 
Kanjorski 


Knollenberg 
Kyl 
LaFalce 
Laughlin 
Lazio 

Levy 

Lewis (CA) 
Linder 
Lipinskt 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McMillan 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (FL) 


Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Washington 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 


Minge 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Ortiz 

Orton 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Paxon 
Penny 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 

Pombo 
Portman 
Poshard 
Pryce (OH) 
Quillen 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Ramstad 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 


Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shays 
Shuster 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Talent 
Tauzin 
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Taylor (MS) Upton Wolf 
Taylor (NC) Volkmer Young (AK) 
Tejeda Vucanovich Young (FL) 
Thomas (CA) Walker Zeliff 
Thomas (WY) Walsh Zimmer 
Torkildsen Weldon 

NOT VOTING—20 
Boucher Grams Porter 
Brewster Hall (OH) Schroeder 
Bryant Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Clay Martinez Stark 
Dicks McDade Torricelli 
Edwards (CA) Murtha Yates 
Frank (MA) Oxley 

o 2003 


Mr. DE LA GARZA changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts and Mr. 
VALENTINE changed their votes from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and to 
include therein extraneous material on 
H.R. 2403, the conference report just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, due to 
a health concern in my family, and the fact 
that today's session was not scheduled to run 
past 6 p.m., | was unable to cast my vote on 
H.R. 2403: a bill making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, the U.S. Postal Service, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Had | been here, | would have voted “no,” 
as | did on this bill as it originally passed the 
House. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | was not re- 
corded as voting on Rollcall No. 476. Had | 
voted, | would have voted “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. Speaker, | was unable to 
cast my vote on H.R. 2403, the Treasury, 
Postal Service, General Government appro- 
priations conference report. 

Had + been present in the Chamber at the 
time of the vote, | would have voted “no” on 
Rolicall Vote No. 476. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 
Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | was unavoidably 
absent from the House Chamber during Roll- 
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call Vote No. 476. Had | been present, | would 
have voted “nay.” 


AUTHORIZING PERMANENT AU- 
THORITY OF SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE TO CONDUCT QUAR- 
TERLY FINANCIAL REPORT PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2608) to 
make permanent the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce to conduct the 
Quarterly Financial Report Program, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Senate amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

SECTION 1, REAUTHORIZATION OF COLLECTION 
AND PUBLICATION OF QUARTERLY 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 4(b) of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to transfer responsibility for 
the quarterly financial report from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to the Secretary of 
Commerce, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved January 12, 1983 (Public Law 97-454; 96 
Stat. 2494; 13 U.S.C. 91 note) is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1993" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “September 30, 1998”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made under subsection (a) shall take effect 
on September 30, 1993. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
provide for the reauthorization of the collec- 
tion and publication of quarterly financial 
Statistics by the Secretary of Commerce 
through fiscal year 1998, and for other pur- 


poses."’. 

Mr. SAWYER (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendments be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I rise in support 
of H.R. 2608 as amended by the other 
body and would like to thank my 
friend and colleague from Ohio, TOM 
SAWYER for his diligent work on this 
measure. 

H.R. 2608 as passed by the House 
would have permanently authorized 
the Secretary of Commerce to conduct 
the Quarterly Financial Report Pro- 
gram. H.R. 2608 as amended by the 
other body would authorize the QFR 
Program for a 5-year period until 1998. 
The other body was concerned with 
permanently authorizing the QFR Pro- 
gram at this point until they could 
consult with experts to learn more 
about the QFR statistical collection 
process. 

The QFR Program originally con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion was established 45 years ago to 
provide on an ongoing basis needed sta- 
tistics on the financial performance of 
manufacturing, mining, and trading 
operations. Today, the QFR Program 
provides financial data for essential 
calculation of key Government meas- 
ures of the national economy. The QFR 
is the principal economic indicator of 
the U.S. economic performance and the 
primary source for estimates of the 
gross domestic product [GDP] and na- 
tional income accounts. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2608 is non- 
controversial and recognizes the criti- 
cal role of the QFR Program. The QFR 
Program is wholeheartedly supported 
by the U.S. corporations which supply 
the information and I urge my col- 
leagues to support this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SAWYER]. 


o 2010 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend, the gentlewoman from 
Maryland. Frankly, I was going to ex- 
plain the content of the measure, but 
the gentlewoman from Maryland has 
done such a marvelous job. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2608 reauthorizes 
the collection and publication of quar- 
terly financial statistics by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through fiscal year 
1998. I am pleased to be the sponsor of 
this legislation, along with the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, JOHN MYERS. 

I also want to thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PETRI] for his sup- 
port and cooperation in bringing this 
bill to the floor in a timely way. 

The Quarterly Financial Report 
[QFR] Program is the Nation’s most 
current and comprehensive source of 
data on corporate financial activity. 
QFR data are essential for calculating 
key measures of the national economy. 

As Members may recall, the House 
approved H.R. 2608 on September 21 
under Suspension of the Rules. The fol- 
lowing day, the Senate passed H.R. 2608 
with an amendment that reauthorizes 
the QFR Program for 5 years, through 
September 30, 1998. 

The Senate wanted to have the op- 
portunity to review the QFR Program 
again in the future. I understand their 
concerns and am happy to accept the 
amendments. 

H.R. 2606 will ensure the accuracy 
and continuity of principal economic 
indicators. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 2608, as amended. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
include extraneous matter, on the bill, 
H.R. 2608, and the Senate amendments 
thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MCNULTY). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO CONSIDERATION OF 
SENATE AMENDMENTS TO 
HOUSE AMENDMENTS TO SEN- 
ATE AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 2463, 
AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, FOOD AND DRUG ADMIN- 


ISTRATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 260 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 260 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding, 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(H.R. 2493) making appropriations for Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1994, and for other purposes, with the Sen- 
ate amendments to the House amendments 
to the Senate amendments numbered 29 and 
164 thereto, and to consider: (1) a motion 
that the House concur in the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendment to the Senate 
amendment numbered 29 with the amend- 
ment printed in section 2 of this resolution; 
and (2) a motion that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment numbered 
164 with the amendment printed in section 3 
of this resolution. Each Senate amendment 
shall be considered as read. Each motion 
shall be debatable for one hour, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on each mo- 
tion to final adoption without intervening 
motion. 

SEC. 2. The House amendment to the Sen- 
ate amendment to the House amendment to 
the Senate amendment numbered 29 is as fol- 
lows: In the matter proposed to be added by 
the Senate amendment, insert after the word 
“operations” the following: “, except for 
marketing year 1993". 

Sec. 3. The House amendment to the Sen- 
ate amendment to the House amendment to 
the Senate amendment numbered 164 is as 
follows: In the matter proposed to be added 
by the Senate amendment, insert before the 
period at the end of section 731 the following: 
“, except in the case of the Food and Drug 
Administration”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. GORDON] is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, during 
consideration of this resolution all 
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time yielded is for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 

For purposes of debate only, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes, Mr. Speak- 
er, to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Goss], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 260 
provides for the consideration of the 
Senate amendments to the House 
amendments to the Senate amend- 
ments to the Agriculture, Rural Devel- 
opment, Food and Drug Administration 
and related agencies appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1994. 

House Resolution 260 makes it in 
order, any rule of the House notwith- 
standing, to consider the motions 
printed in sections 2 and 3 of the rule. 

The resolution provides for 1 hour of 
general debate on each motion which is 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Each motion shall be consid- 
ered as read. 

Finally, the rule provides that the 
previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on each motion without in- 
tervening motion. 

Mr. Speaker, each of the two motions 
in the rule contain a technical amend- 
ment to the Senate amendments to the 
conference report. The first House 
amendment would make clear that the 
termination of the Wool and Mohair 
Program would become effective begin- 
ning with fiscal year 1994. The second 
amendment would restore the floor on 
the level of full-time employees per- 
mitted at the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. This amendment would in no 
way affect the Senate language relat- 
ing to the limitation on funds for 
Honey Program payments. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, folks who are into C- 
SPAN have been following the incred- 
ible back and forth on this 1994 Agri- 
culture appropriations bill. We have 
seen just how hard it is to actually 
shut down obsolete and low-priority 
Federal programs. Americans want us 
to cut spending—they want us to cut 
programs that we do not need and can 
no longer afford. But in this town cut- 
ting a program is infinitely more dif- 
ficult than creating new ones. And so 
here we are, round three in the effort 
to actually shut down two Federal Ag- 
riculture subsidy programs that simply 
have outlived their national signifi- 
cance. The honey price support subsidy 
has been identified by a whole host 
of independent taxpayer watchdog 
groups aS an unnecessary and costly 
boondoggle for the Nation’s 2,000 bee- 
keepers. We thought we had killed the 
Honey Program last month—only to 
wake up and find out that bees have 
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more than one life and the thing just 
would not die. The Wool and Mohair 
Program, created in the 1950's for stra- 
tegic purposes to ensure adequate 
clothing for our troops, was targeted 
for elimination in Vice President 
GORE’s reinventing Government report. 
Both of these programs were among 
the 50 specific spending cuts I offered 
for debate earlier this year in response 
to President Clinton’s challence to pro- 
vide specific spending cuts. So I am 
pleased to support this rule, which fi- 
nally brings the tortuous debate to a 
close and provides that these cuts will, 
in fact, be made. For once, the tax- 
payers could come out the winners. 
Specifically, we were asked for this 
rule to ensure three things: First, we 
had to deal with a technicality in 
House rules that limits the number of 
times we can bounce an issue back and 
forth from here to the other body. Sec- 
ond, in the interest of fairness, we were 
asked to make sure that we not penal- 
ize those participating in the Wool and 
Mohair Program by killing it retro- 
actively. These seem to be reasonable 
requests, though there is some dif- 
ference of opinion about retroactivity. 
But let us be very clear, once this leg- 
islation is signed into law, we will have 
made sure that, as of 1994, the honey 
subsidy and the Wool and Mohair Pro- 
gram will finally and permanently be 
put out to pasture. Third, we were 
asked to help bring this bill into com- 
pliance with administration concerns 
about Congress establishing fixed per- 
sonnel floors for certain Federal agen- 
cies. I applaud the chairman for com- 
plying with this request. I only wish he 
would have gone all the way and not 
asked for an exception for the FDA— 
one agency that I think many Ameri- 
cans believe should be reined in, not 
expanded. A top issue in my mailbag 
these days is the question of FDA in- 
terference in Americans’ lives and 
their ability to buy vitamins. But this 
is a debate that will have to be re- 
solved another day. For now, I urge 
support for this rule so we can get on 
with cutting spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. DURBIN] 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and related 
agencies of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, the honey program was 
abolished by House floor action, but 
the amendment offered by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois, 
has a flaw in it which we are correcting 
with our effort tomorrow in the pas- 
sage of the Senate amendment. The 
message, of course, is that the program 
is to be eliminated, and our language 
tomorrow will clarify that. 
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Second, under the wool and mohair 
program, the Senate has spoken and 
the House sentiment appears to be in 
concert. What we will attempt to do to- 
morrow with the passage of an amend- 
ment is to make certain that all of 
those Americans currently enrolled in 
the wool and mohair program for this 
marketing year, marketing year 1993, 
will be paid as promised. This is abso- 
lutely essential for the families and 
businesses involved in the program. 


o 2020 


Over the past several days my office 
has been inundated by telephone calls 
from across the United States, from 
farmers and ranchers and producers 
who have enrolled in the program in 
good faith, in an attempt to conduct 
their business consistent with our Fed- 
eral mandate and guidelines. This ef- 
fort by the Senate to eliminate the 
program retroactively would have been 
totally unfair. 

Our effort tomorrow to make certain 
that the marketing year of 1993 is pro- 
tected is I think fair, whether you sup- 
port the program or oppose it. It is 
clear that the program for the market- 
ing year 1994 will not be funded. If any 
further action is to be taken on the 
wool and mohair program, it will re- 
quire further action in the Congress. 

The final point I would like to make 
is this: The President, Vice President, 
and Cabinet have promised the Amer- 
ican people they will reduce the num- 
ber of Federal employees. All of us sup- 
port that. In fact, when the Office of 
Management and Budget asked us to 
eliminate a provision in this bill which 
set a floor, that is a minimum for the 
number of employees in various agen- 
cies, we agreed to do so, with one ex- 
ception. The exception is the Food and 
Drug Administration, and I think it is 
a critically important exception. 

We know that this small agency is 
responsible for the approval of new 
drugs and medical devices that will 
create medical breakthroughs for 
Americans from one coast to the other. 
And we want to make certain they 
have the professionals on hand to do 
the job. We are working now with the 
administration. I am confident that we 
will reach an agreement with them 
where we will have the necessary men 
and women doing the professional job 
at the Food and Drug Administration 
to make sure that new drugs, new med- 
ical devices are brought online as 
quickly as possible and in a profes- 
sional manner. 

In addition, this Congress passed sev- 
eral years ago a law creating the regu- 
lation and inspection of mammography 
clinics. If your daughter, your wife, 
your mother, or your friend goes to a 
mammography clinic in America, she 
should be confident that the technician 
and the equipment are the best, and 
that they are accurate. It is a matter 
of life and death. This program has 
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been so slow to start that the sub- 
committee decided to work to put 
more resources to make sure that it 
happened. That is why we are also ask- 
ing for additional money so that we 
can make the inspections required by 
law. 

The same is true for nutrition label- 
ing as well as the approval of generic 
drugs and many other areas such as 
clinical laboratory inspection. These 
efforts by the Federal Government for 
health and safety of our people are con- 
sistent with what Americans expect for 
their tax dollars, and consistent with 
the message delivered by the President 
in this Chamber last week. And I am 
confident by tomorrow we will have 
worked out an agreement so that the 
necessary professional personnel will 
be on hand at the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to perform these valuable 
functions. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Picacho, NM, Mr. SKEEN, 
the ranking Republican Member. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for the time and thank him 
for pronouncing Picacho correctly. You 
have learned your Spanish very well, 
and very quickly. 

I want to say that it has been a very 
dramatic few days, because those of us 
who know what agricultural programs 
are specifically associated with some of 
them always wonder at people who 
have no reason to really give a damn 
what happens, so long as we are going 
to save the taxpayers, and that is 
great. That is wonderful, we are going 
to save the taxpayers. But you also 
have commitments that you have made 
to citizens of this country who happen 
to be agricultural producers, and you 
may or may not like the program, but 
you have a lot of people who have be- 
come dependent on these programs be- 
cause these margins in agriculture are 
very, very small. 

There are no rich people that I know 
of that make their living strictly from 
the practice of agriculture. None that I 
am aware of. It is not a very remunera- 
tive type of business. Yet you have the 
greatest agricultural producers any- 
where in the world in the United States 
because of some of the programs that 
we have. 

I have the feeling that we are going 
to transport ourselves into a system of 
doing away with all agricultural sub- 
sidies, and it is going to be a mistake, 
because I do not think we are going to 
find the quality of agriculture we have 
today. 

But nevertheless, let us go back to 
what has happened to the wool pro- 
gram. I am more associated with it be- 
cause I have been in the wool-growing 
business, I and my family have. I am 
fourth generation and my son is fifth. 

The way the Senate has spoken, I 
have no argument with it, because it 
was a fair test. But to make it retro- 
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active because of their absolute non- 
acquaintance, or to say ignorance of 
how the program works was I think 
something that had to be remedied. 
And I do appreciate the cooperation of 
the people on the floor of this House 
and over in the Senate as well to make 
them understand that if you made it 
retroactive right in the middle of this 
marketing season, because the wool 
has already been shorn last spring, the 
lambs are now being delivered, and 
those prices and those markets are 
shaking at their very foundations be- 
cause of the situation that we have in- 
troduced here in the House and the 
Senate or in the Congress of the United 
States. 

So that amendment I think is abso- 
lutely essential and necessary to at 
least give some stability to this mar- 
ket year, and make this transaction go 
a whole lot easier for people who really 
need the help that we are going to offer 
them by removing the retroactivity. 

Now in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, I agree with the chairman. The 
Food and Drug Administration was ab- 
solutely and correctly characterized by 
the chairman, and I want to say that 
we have taken this on as a cause of 
great need and seriousconsequences, 
that is keeping the FDA with the kind 
of personnel that they need to do the 
work that they need to do in an expedi- 
tious manner because of the situation 
in the health spectrum in this country 
and all of the rest of the world. It is a 
good amendment. I approve of it and I 
hope that we will pass it. And I thank 
the gentleman from the Rules Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Goss], from Sanibel Island, another 
Spanish name. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for pronouncing Sanibel 
properly. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to yield 
3 minutes to my colleague and good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to talk a little bit about this 
rule. I rise in support of the rule, and I 
want to thank the Rules Committee 
and the gentleman from the Agri- 
culture Committee for supporting this 
rule. I find that there is support even 
from those who do not necessarily sup- 
port the program. 

So we are talking about two different 
things here. And this rule is, it seems 
to me, very important because it al- 
lows us to make a change in an amend- 
ment that was passed in the Senate, an 
amendment that would have a dev- 
astating effect on an industry, and par- 
ticularly in the West. And I am very 
pleased that my friend from Florida 
supports the rule. I do not agree with 
his characterization of the industry. 
Nevertheless, I do agree with the rule. 

Let me talk just a minute about the 
wool industry. It is one that not many 
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people are familiar with. Most people 
think of the wool industry as a farm 
flock, a small number of sheep on a 
farm that sort of graze around the 
fences, and pick up the weeds, and keep 
things mowed, and that is good, and 
there are lots of them, because there 
are lots of very small farms. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had a list today that was 
put out about the number of pounds of 
wool that were produced in each con- 
gressional district, I think many Mem- 
bers would be surprised at the amount 
of wool production there is. There were 
300-some congressional districts in 
which there is a substantial amount of 
wool. 

But the unique things, of course, are 
the range flocks, and the range herds 
that we have in the West. And these 
are herds, frankly, that use a resource, 
a public resource, that is almost unus- 
able for any other kind of animal. It is 
one that supports small communities. 
It is one that supports ranchers that 
are almost entirely dependent on their 
sheep operations. They are not hobby 
people who go out and buy ranches and 
have income from other sources. These 
are people who make a living raising 
sheep. 

I also want to mention just in pass- 
ing that this is not one that has been 
spending tax dollars. This is one that is 
supported by a tariff import fee. 

So I am very pleased that we have 
this rule. I think tomorrow we can talk 
about the program. But certainly if 
this rule were to be denied, we would 
have a program where people have bor- 
rowed money for operations, which is 
very ordinary for ranchers in Wyoming 
and other places, borrow the operating 
money for this year’s operation. The 
operation is over, depending on partici- 
pating in this program, and without 
this amendment we would find that 
program cut off for the year that has 
passed, and folks would have bank 
notes due with the program failing at 
the end of the program. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I urge our col- 
leagues to support this rule and sup- 
port the passage of this proposition. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to as- 
sure my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, that I would 
not mischaracterize an industry which 
I think is very important. It was the 
subsidy that I perhaps over- 
characterized in my opening remarks, 
and I hope he accepts those comments 
in that spirit. 

I also feel the gentleman from New 
Mexico made a very valid point about 
the distinction between crop years, and 
fiscal years, and calendar years, which 
will come out in the debate tomorrow. 
And I think it is excellent that we have 
a rule that is going to allow that dis- 
tinction to come forward for the edifi- 
cation of the Members of this body. I 
learned about them yesterday in the 
Rules Committee for the first time, 
and I think they are important, and I 
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think they are part of a very legiti- 
mate concern about fair play. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. Let me just 
conclude by giving my congratulations 
to the chairman, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DuRBIN] and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. SKEEN], their com- 
mittee and staff, for bringing these 
technical corrections to us in such a 
professional way to conclude this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
DEAL). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE 27TH ANNUAL COUNTRY 
MUSIC AWARDS 


(Mr. CLEMENT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
the eyes of the Nation will be focused 
on Nashville, TN, site of the 27th An- 
nual Country Music Awards. 

Broadcast from the stage of the 
Grand Old Opry on CBS tonight, the 
CMA Awards each year bring out the 
best and the brightest in today’s coun- 
try music scene. 

Country music is one of the most 
popular forms of music in the Nation 
today. It has a rich tradition, deriving 
its roots from the folk songs of our 
workers, capturing the spirit of our re- 
ligious hymns, reflecting the sorrow 
and joy of our ballads, and echoing the 
drive and soulfulness of rhythm and 
blues. 

Over 2,500 stations nationwide broad- 
cast country music, a listening audi- 
ence of 30 million, and annual sales of 
country music records now surpass $700 
million. 

Tonight, awards for best records, 
songs, and artists in a multiple of cat- 
egories will be awarded. The awards 
will be combined with live perform- 
ances from some of the top artists 
around the world. But whoever receives 
these awards, it will be the audience 
who wins. 

I am proud to represent the country 
music industry here in the Congress 
and, Mr. Speaker, I invite my friends 
and colleagues to join in celebrating 
the month of October as Country Music 
Month, beginning with tonight’s broad- 
cast of the CMA Awards Show. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all my colleagues 
will join me as cosponsors of my Coun- 
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try Music Month resolution (H.J. Res. 
106). 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
list of finalists: 


NASHVILLE, TN.—Finalists for the 27th an- 
nual Country Music Association awards: 

Entertainer of the Year: Brooks & Dunn; 
Garth Brooks; Vince Gill; Alan Jackson; 
Reba McEntire. 

Male Vocalist of the Year: John Anderson; 
Garth Brooks; Vince Gill; Alan Jackson; 
George Strait. 

Female Vocalist of the Year: Mary-Chapin 
Carpenter; Wynonna Judd; Reba McEntire; 
Pam Tillis; Tanya Tucker. 

Single of the Year: ‘‘Ain’t That Lonely 
Yet,” Dwight Yoakam; “Chattahoochee,” 
Alan Jackson; “Don’t Let Our Love Start 
Slippin'’ Away,” Vince Gill; “I Don't Need 
Your Rockin’ Chair,’’ George Jones; “Two 
Sparrows in a Hurricane," Tanya Tucker. 

Album of the Year: “A Lot About Livin’ 
(And a Little "Bout Love),’’ Alan Jackson; 
“The Chase,” Garth Brooks; “Come On Come 
On,” Mary-Chapin Carpenter; “Hard Workin’ 
Man,” Brooks & Dunn; “I Still Believe in 
You,” Vince Gill. 

Vocal Group of the Year: Alabama; Confed- 
erate Railroad; Diamond Rio; Restless Heart; 
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Vocal Duo of the Year: Bellamy Brothers; 
Brooks & Dunn; Darryl and Don Ellis; Sweet- 
hearts of the Rodeo. 

Music Video of the Year: “Chattahoochee,” 
Alan Jackson; ‘‘Cleopatra Queen of Denial,” 
Pam Tillis; “Don't Let Our Love Start 
Slippin' Away,” Vince Gill; “I Don’t Need 
Your Rockin’ Chair,” George Jones; ‘‘Semi- 
nole Wind," John Anderson. 

Horizon Award: Mark Chesnutt; Sammy 
Kershaw; Tracy Lawrence; John Michael 
Montgomery; Trisha Yearwood. 

Song of the Year (award to songwriter): 
“Ain't That Lonely Yet,” Kostas, James 
House; “Boot Scootin’ Boogie,” Ronnie 
Dunn; ‘Chattahoochee,’ Alan Jackson and 
Jim McBride; “I Still Believe in You,” Vince 
Gill and John Barlow Jarvis; “Seminole 
Wind,” John Anderson. 

Vocal Event of the Year: Clint Black with 
Wynonna Judd, “A Bad Goodbye;"’ George 
Jones with Vince Gill, Mark Chesnutt, Garth 
Brooks, Travis Tritt, Joe Diffie, Alan Jack- 
son, Pam Tillis, T. Graham Brown, Patty 
Loveless and Clint Black, “I Don't Need 
Your Rockin’ Chair; Reba McEntire and 
Vince Gill, “The Heart Won't Lie,” Tanya 
Tucker with Delbert McClinton, “Tell Me 
About It; Trisha Yearwood with Don Hen- 
ley, ‘Walkaway Joe." 

Musician of the Year: Paul Franklin; John 
Barlow Jarvis; Brent Mason; Mark O'Connor; 
Matt Rollings. 


———————— 


H.R. 830, THE REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY AMENDMENTS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. EWING] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
special order to discuss H.R. 830, the 
Regulatory Flexibility Amendments 
Act. This bill will help reduce costly 
regulations on small businesses and 
local governments. We all know how 
important small businesses are to the 
American economy. 

In a time where we have seen the 
Fortune 500 companies cut back their 
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employment by 30 percent and, we 
know, even more, that new jobs are 
created through small businesses, that 
most of our job opportunities come 
from small businesses. 

As I travel around my central Illinois 
district, one of the things that is made 
very clear to me in visiting small-busi- 
ness people is their unhappiness with 
what they consider to be excessive 
Government regulations. 

I am constantly reminded by them 
that they feel terribly burdened, that 
their costs are greatly increased and, 
yes, their profitability and their abil- 
ity to hire new employees is adversely 
affected by excessive Government regu- 
lations. 

I hope that my colleagues will take a 
close look at H.R. 830 and will join the 
203 Members of this body who have al- 
ready cosponsored this piece of legisla- 
tion. 

What is the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act? Well, the RFA, as it is known, was 
passed in 1980 and signed by then-Presi- 
dent Carter. It requires Federal regu- 
lators to review the costs of proposed 
new regulations by preparing a regu- 
latory flexibility analysis. Regulators 
must then seek ways to minimize these 
costs on the small businesses that are 
being regulated, to find ways to make 
their regulations effective without 
being overburdensome. But the agen- 
cies were provided in the original act 
passed in 1980 with an escape hatch, 
which they have learned to use very ef- 
fectively. They may approve a certifi- 
cation which states that the rule will 
not have a substantial effect on a suffi- 
cient number of small entities to re- 
quire an analysis be done. They use 
this escape hatch almost routinely, and 
rules and regulations promulgated by 
the some 5,000 regulators in this coun- 
try and put into effect without ever 
analyzing this burden, the effect or the 
cost in jobs to the businesses being reg- 
ulated. 

Because the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act, when passed, was flawed, it did 
not allow for judicial review of 
theagencies’ compliance. The agencies 
are free to do as they wish without any 
fear that anyone will challenge their 
authority. 

What then will H.R. 830 do? H.R. 830 
will remove the prohibition on judicial 
review. Yes, I believe H.R. 830 will re- 
store what I think would be a constitu- 
tional right on the small businesses 
and the people who own and operate 
them in this country. 

It will remove the prohibition on ju- 
dicial review and allow small busi- 
nesses to take legal actions if the agen- 
cies fail to comply with the law, if they 
fail to analyze their regulations, if 
they fail to realize and to analyze 
whether these regulations are overly 
burdensome. 

This will literally put some teeth 
into the Regulatory Flexibility Act 
and, I think, will meet the demands 
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and the requests of my constituents 
and those, I believe, of every Member 
in this body. 

This small change will do a lot to re- 
duce the cost of new regulations on 
small businesses and local govern- 
ments. 

While regulators are currently judge, 
jury, and enforcers, this will level the 
playing field. H.R. 830 is moving quick- 
ly, with over 203 cosponsors. We have 
bipartisan support, including the chair- 
man and ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. H.R. 830 is 
endorsed by 50 small-business groups, 
such as National Small Business Unit- 
ed, National Association for the Self- 
Employed, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 

The administration of William Clin- 
ton, under Vice President AL GORE, in 
their Reinventing Government Pro- 
gram, called for the No. 1 action in the 
section dealing with small business, 
with the adding of judicial review to 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act. I am 
pleased with that, I am pleased with 
the bipartisan support for this good 
legislation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that all 
the Members who have not joined as 
cosponsors of H.R. 830 will contact us 
so that their names may be added to 
this fine legislation. 
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$284 MILLION A YEAR FOR FOR- 
EIGNERS WHO LIKE THE CANA- 
DIAN HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, lots of conserv- 
ative commentators and their supporters in 
Congress love to yak about long lines for 
health care service in Canada and how Cana- 
dian doctors are fleeing to the United States. 
They are wrong on both counts: There are no 
lines for emergency care and in one recent 
year, more United States doctors moved to 
Canada than came here. 

But the really embarrassing news is con- 
tained in the September 23, 1993 The Globe 
and Mail of Toronto: “U.S. President Bill Clin- 
ton's plan to provide health insurance for all 
Americans, paid for partly with cigarette taxes, 
offers two accidental benefits for Canadian 
government finances: First, Americans would 
no longer be tempted to slip across the border 
for free Canadian health care; and second, 
smuggling of cigarettes from the United States 
would become somewhat less lucrative, and 
perhaps less widespread. 

“No one knows how many U.S. free riders 
use Canada’s health system, but a leaked re- 
port by Ontario Health Insurance Plan inves- 
tigators earlier this year estimated that use of 
health cards by ineligible people, some from 
the United States, costs as much as $284 mil- 
lion a year. 

“There is evidence that Americans cross the 
border to have babies and get treatment for 
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AIDS, among other things, the investigators 
said. 

“This past summer, Ontario officials charged 
a woman from Rochester, NY, with imperson- 
ation and attempted fraud, and an Arkansas 
man with conspiracy to defraud, in connection 
with use of health cards.” 3 

Once again, | hate to bother the ideologues 
who bad-mouth Canada, but | hope that an 
occasional fact or two could slip into their 
brains. | would hope these facts would help 
shame them into supporting a true reform of 
our Nation's health care system. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the recognition and the oppor- 
tunity to address the House this 
evening and my colleagues who are lis- 
tening. I am here tonight to talk about 
an issue that all America is talking 
about today, an issue that touches the 
lives of more Americans in a more per- 
sonal way than any other, an that 
issue, of course, is health care. 

To be honest, Mr. Speaker, I think 
anybody who was watching CNN today 
will tell you that we had a pretty 
tough act to follow, because over the 
past 2 days the First Lady has appeared 
before no less than five congressional 
committees. She has articulated our 
health care challenge and the adminis- 
tration’s solution I think more elo- 
quently and more forcefully than any- 
body I know, and anybody who has seen 
her talk about this issue, the over 300 
Members of Congress who had this plan 
unveiled and introduced to them by her 
over a week ago knows who well she is 
prepared and how committed she is to 
making sure we do this well and right. 
Her testimony has kept the momentum 
for reform going that started a week 
ago tonight, and I want to commend 
her publicly for it. 

Mr. Speaker, it was exactly 1 week 
ago today, actually 1 week ago and 15 
minutes, that the President came into 
this Chamber, to this podium behind 
me and asked Congress to take up the 
challenge of providing health security 
for all Americans. It was a passionate 
speech. It was an eloquent speech. He 
outlined his plan to fix what is wrong 
with our health care system while pre- 
serving what is right with it, the good 
parts of it, to build upon and improve 
the system we have now to make it 
fair, to make it better, and to make ev- 
erybody who participates, and every- 
body will, to be responsible and above 
all to guarantee that each American 
has comprehensive health benefits that 
never, never can be taken away. 

While I was listening to the speech, I 
could not help but think about history. 
I could not help but think about a 
similar speech delivered in this Cham- 
ber by a President some 58 years ago, 
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when President Franklin Roosevelt 
also stood up and challenged Congress 
to provide security for all Americans, 
security in the form of Social Security. 

It was 30 years later or thereabouts 
that Lyndon Johnson came to the Con- 
gress of the United States, stood be- 
hind us and said we have got to provide 
Medicare for our elderly so they are 
covered. 

When FDR introduced Social Secu- 
rity back in 1935 he called it a sacred 
trust between the Government and the 
people that could never be broken and 
that trust was symbolized by the So- 
cial Security card that we all have. 

I think the same can be said about 
the President’s health care plan. If you 
remember during his speech, the Presi- 
dent held up this card, a health secu- 
rity card, a card that guarantees to 
each American a comprehensive pack- 
age of benefits equal to or better than 
the benefits provided by most Fortune 
500 companies. 

This card, too, will represent a sacred 
trust between the Government and the 
people. As the President said in his 
speech: 

‘With this card, if you lose your job or you 
switch a job, you are covered. If you leave 
your job to start a small business, you are 
covered, It you retire early, you are covered. 
If you or someone in your family has a pre- 
existing medical condition, a heart problem 
or perhaps cancer, you are covered. If you 
get sick or a member of your family gets 
sick, even If it is a life-threatening illness, 
you are covered, and if an insurance com- 
pany tries to drop you for any reason, you 
will still be covered because that will be ille- 
gal. 

The President’s health care plan 
guarantees a comprehensive package of 
benefits and with this card, you will 
never leave home without it. It will be 
with you. It will be the security you 
need, the security that has been miss- 
ing on the health care front in this 
country. 

That is the ultimate goal of health 
care reform, to give every American 
the peace of mind to know that no 
matter what happens, health care will 
be always there for them. 

As the First Lady said yesterday: 

I hope we can agree on one thing at the 
outset, that when our work is done every 
American will receive a health security card 
guaranteeing a comprehensive package of 
benefits that can never be taken away under 
any circumstances. 

Because we all know that certainly is 
not the case today. Every single 
month, think about this, every single 
month 2 million people who work hard, 
who play by the rules, lose their cov- 
erage, and over the next 2 years one 
out of four Americans is expected to be 
without insurance at some point dur- 
ing that period. 

This problem is unraveling the social 
fabric of our society. It is unraveling 
the economic competitive advantage 
we have had for so many years. It is re- 
ducing our productivity. It is affecting 
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our competitiveness. It is draining our 
Federal and our State budgets and 
driving down the wages and the living 
standards of our workforce. 

This problem affects us all and we 
have got to work together to solve it. 
A national consensus for health care 
reform is now building. It is forming, 
and for the first time ever leaders from 
both the Democratic Party and the Re- 
publican Party have embraced com- 
prehensive reform. 

The question we will spend the com- 
ing months trying to answer is simply 
this. What is the best way to get there 
from here? 

It is not an easy question. As some- 
one once said, “Gravity isn’t easy, but 
it’s the law.” 

Well, health care reform will not be 
easy, but it is the law that will most 
profoundly affect the future of Amer- 
ica, and we together, Independents, 
Democrats and Republicans, have to 
make it happen. We are on the cusp of 
making it happens. We are on the verge 
of making history. We are on the verge 
of doing something that each and every 
one of us in this legislative body will 
be proud of the rest of our lives. 

Last week the President's speech 
started the ball rolling. His plan has 
shaped the parameters of the debate, 
and in the coming months we in Con- 
gress are going to work with the White 
House and the public to hammer out 
all the choices that confront us, and 
there are a lot of issues before us, be- 
lieve me; but I hope we can put aside 
our partisan and our ideological dif- 
ferences that have been conducted ina 
way that we wish we could move be- 
yond in this Chamber and come up 
with a final plan that is fair, that is 
compassionate and that works, a plan 
that remains wedded to the six prin- 
ciples and basic values on health care 
reform that the President outlined last 
week: Security, simplicity, savings, 
choice, quality, and responsibility. I 
think they are worth repeating here 
this evening. 

First, security, to provide all Ameri- 
cans with the security of knowing that 
no matter what happens, whether you 
switch jobs, you lose your job, you get 
laid off, you have a preexisting condi- 
tion, you and your family will never 
lose your health care coverage. People 
need to have that sense of security. 
They have it in Germany. They have it 
in France. They have it in Canada. I 
could go on and on. We need it here for 
the American people. 
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Second, savings, to control the costs 
that are crippling American businesses, 
American families, exploding our defi- 
cit here in this Federal Government, as 
well as in our State Governments. 

In 1980, Mr. Speaker, a family of four, 
the cost of health insurance was about 
$2,500 a year. Today it is in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,500, and, if we do nothing, 
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if we let this system drift and unravel 
the way it has been, it will be $14,000 a 
year by the end of the decade. 

The plan will stop the escalating 
costs of health care premiums and pro- 
vide discounts to small businesses so 
they can afford health care for their 
employees and for their families. It 
will provide that is needed to help 
those small, independent businesses 
provide their employees with a secu- 
rity that they need to perform well, to 
have confidence in their bosses, to be 
healthy, to be there at work, on the 
job, and to be able to be retained so 
there is not the turnover in our small 
business system that there presently is 
today. 

Third, simplicity. Everybody has hor- 
ror stories about the paperwork. We 
need to reduce paperwork, cut redtape, 
reduce the regulations that are keeping 
doctors and nurses and other health 
care practitioners from giving us the 
health care they were trained to give 
us and that they want to give us. 

Today there are 1,500 insurance com- 
panies, all with a form of their own. 
This plan, the President’s plan, will re- 
duce that to one form, one form, and it 
will free up our medical practitioners 
to do what is best, and that is provide 
health care for us. 

Fourth, choice. We have got to, and 
we will under this plan, preserve your 
right to choose your doctor and your 
health plan. There are literally tens of 
millions of people in this country 
today who do not have that choice. 
Under the plans that they have at work 
they have to have a certain doctor or 
they have to have a certain plan. This 
will free up the opportunity to make 
the choice that you want on the doctor 
you want, on the health plan you want, 
so that we all will have a doctor our 
family has confidence in. 

Fifth, quality, to make what is best 
about American health care even bet- 
ter, and there is a lot of good in the 
system today. The plan will provide for 
free preventative care so we can catch 
things early, so we can keep people 
healthy, so that the costs will not rise 
when they get ill. The plan will invest 
more in training, more family doctors, 
and will make medical research a pri- 
ority, and for seniors it will preserve 
Medicare. I want to repeat that. It will 
preserve Medicare and cover, in addi- 
tion, prescription drugs and expand 
long-term care for the first time. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone knows some- 
one in their family, in their work, in 
their neighborhood, who is spending an 
enormous amount of money, an inordi- 
nate amount of money, for prescription 
drugs. We must ensure that America 
continues to have the best doctors and 
the most advanced treatment in the 
world, and we are with the quality that 
is going to be built into this system. 

Sixth, responsibility, to make sure 
that everyone pays their part and con- 
tributes to health care. Right now we 
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all pay for those who do not take re- 
sponsibility, and everybody knows who 
Iam talking about. There are folks out 
there that do not have insurance. They 
end up in the emergency room where it 
is inefficient and particularly costly. 
That cost gets passed on to us, those 
who have insurance. It shows up in the 
bills that we get when we leave the 
hospital. It shows up in doctor bills. 

Every one of us have had that experi- 
ence. We get home. We see the bills. We 
want to know why such an inordinate, 
high amount for this drug or that drug 
while we were in the hospital this day. 
That is because we are picking up the 
costs of the 37 million Americans who 
do not have health insurance, who end 
up getting it anyway, and it has got to 
be paid for. 

Responsibility also means changing 
the behavior that drives the cost and 
causes suffering like violence from 
handguns. By God, we are going to do 
something about that in this Congress 
this time. And smoking, and excessive 
drinking. All of these things have to be 
reined in, and we need to restore the 
sense that we are all in this together. 
That is what responsibility means, 
that we are all in this together. Work- 
ing together we are going to drive the 
costs down, and we are going to provide 
health care for all of us. 

Through it all there will be those 
who will say, and you can hear them 
now, that we do not need any change, 
we cannot afford change, that the 
present system is working fine, that 
the insurance companies and the drug 
companies will make changes on their 
own. We cannot let the special inter- 
ests dictate this debate. This debate is 
too important and too powerful for our 
country. America has been at the 
mercy, at the mercy, of some of these 
people for far too long, and it is time 
we recognize in this country that 
health care is a right, not a privilege. 
It is a right. 

Mr. Speaker, if every other major in- 
dustrial country in the world can pro- 
vide health coverage for its people, we 
can, too. Germany has been doing it 
since 1870. Think about that. 

In the months to come, Mr. Speaker, 
we are going to hear a lot of statistics, 
and we are going to hear a lot of num- 
bers to dramatize the health care cri- 
sis, but we have got to remember that 
health care is more than just numbers 
and more than statistics. 

Mr. Speaker, it is real lives, real peo- 
ple. We have to be able to put ourselves 
into the stories of the people we hear 
from to give this debate some meaning, 
some texture, some emotion, people 
like that man from Michigan who 
wrote me to say that 14 years ago he 
was diagnosed with Hodgkin's disease, 
and, with the help of a strong will, and 
some good doctors, and a caring fam- 
ily, he fought it, and by 1985 he was 
pronounced cured, cured by everyone 
but his employer’s insurance company 
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who refused to cover him because he 
was, quote unquote, a bad risk. So, 
after 15 years on the job, his boss was 
forced to lay him off just because the 
insurance company would not cover 
him, and now he has no job, and he and 
his wife and his two children have no 
health insurance. 

We have all heard these stories be- 
fore, Mr. Speaker. I have. A couple of 
years ago I remember going back to my 
district and meeting with a man who 
said to me, “You know, Congressman, 
I'm not quite ready for Medicare. I'm 
not 65. I'm in my late fifties. But I 
worked 40 years at this plant.” And 
this guy worked at a job where he 
worked a tough job, where he came 
home dirty and sweaty, and all he 
wanted to do when he got home was 
just catch his breath, and let some 
time pass, and feel the peace of being 
out of the factory. Forty years; felt he 
earned himself a pension; was getting a 
pension of $500 a month, not a lot of 
money, but certainly a big comfort to 
him, $500 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, he went to the mailbox 
to get his pension check a week before 
he saw me. He said, “You know, Con- 
gressman, there was a check there, but 
it was for 32 bucks, and there was a 
note that said that’s all you're going to 
get from now on because your health 
insurance has gone up so much that we 
have to deduct it from your pension.” 
His life, his dream, what he had worked 
for, was gone, and I come across people 
like that each and every day in my 
congressional district. It is happening 
all over America. 

A group of women came to see me at 
my office. They were health care work- 
ers. They worked at a nursing home. 
They bathed and took care of our 
mothers, and fathers, and our grand- 
parents. They made a little more than 
the minimum wage, $52 to $6 an hour. 
They had no health insurance them- 
selves, and yet they were taking care 
of our families, and one woman broke 
down and told me, “You know, Con- 
gressman, I go to bed every night and 
say a prayer that my son doesn’t get 
sick because I don’t have the where- 
withal to take care of him.” 

The choice for her could have been 
very easy. I mean she could have got- 
ten health care by staying on Medicaid 
or going on Medicaid. She did not. She 
had too much feel for the dignity of 
work, and she went to work. 

Should we be penalizing people like 
this? That is not the way I think this 
country wants to move. 

So, Mr. Speaker, these people come 
from all walks of life, people who are 
frustrated. They are frightened, and 
they are fed up with a system that 
makes no sense, that provides no cov- 
erage at a crucial time and does noth- 
ing that protects them from the price 
gouging and the rising costs of health 
care today. They come from people 
whose very idea of security is being 
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shattered before their eyes. It is time 
to provide people with the security and 
the peace of mind to know that no 
matter where they go, no matter what 
they do, that health care will always 
be there for them. 

I see that in the eyes, and in the 
faces, and in the hearts of the people 
who live across the river from my dis- 
trict in Ontario in Canada. Now, you 
can say what you will about the Cana- 
dian system, but there is a serenity 
there, a peace of mind. There is a good 
feeling by Canadians about what their 
country has done in providing health 
care for them. 

Our ultimate goal here then is health 
security for all Americans, and the 
only way to get there is to keep what 
is right with our system, the best doc- 
tors, the best medical technology, the 
best medical research, while fixing 
what is wrong. 
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Nothing we do in this Congress will 
be as important. Nothing we do will be 
more longlasting. Nothing we do will 
touch the lives of more people, than 
health care reform. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we all have the 
courage to do what is right, because 
the future of our children and the fu- 
ture of our country will depend on how 
we act, how we conduct ourselves, and 
how expeditiously we move to provide 
at this most propitious moment, health 
care for the American people. 


STATEHOOD FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from the District of Columbia 
(Ms. NORTON], is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to address the 
House this evening on a subject of 
overriding importance to the people of 
the District of Columbia whom I rep- 
resent. 

Members of this House and of the 
other body over the past several weeks 
cannot but have hoticed that residents 
of my district have allowed themselves 
to be arrested in order to protest their 
political and civic condition. Each 
Thursday, and I am told that tomorrow 
once again they will come to Independ- 
ence Avenue, before the Cannon and 
Longworth Buildings, they come, and 
some of them submit themselves to ar- 
rest in the tradition of civil disobe- 
dience of Mahatma Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel an obligation to 
address the House concerning what 
they have told me about their effort. 
First let me indicate that this is an ef- 
fort born and bred in the District. It is 
not an effort of mine nor an effort that 
I have participated in. But it is an ef- 
fort that anyone who represents the 
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residents of the District of Columbia 
must surely endorse, even as I hope 
that my efforts as a young student in 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee were endorsed when we en- 
gaged in similar civil disobedience 
against injustice. 

As we were successful in the civil 
rights movement more than 30 years 
ago, I have the faith to believe that 
with multiple actions, especially ac- 
tions on this floor, the residents of the 
District of Columbia will be regarded 
in their full citizenship. 

The number of people arrested thus 
far is 96. One person has been arrested 
12 times. The total number of arrests is 
165. There have been 12 weekly dem- 
onstrations. Mr. Speaker, perhaps it 
says something about the nature of 
this process that among those arrested 
has been the Mayor of the city, Sharon 
Pratt Kelly; Rev. Jesse Jackson, who is 
the statehood lobbyist; Dick Gregory, 
the famous wit; and two members of 
the City Council, Mr. Kevin Shavers 
and Mr. Frank Smith. 

The weekly total reads much like 
that I remember in the early 1960's. On 
July 1 there were 32 arrested; on July 8, 
3; on July 15, there were 6 arrested; on 
July 22, there were 8; on July 29, 9 peo- 
ple were arrested; on August 5, 11; on 
August 12, 11; on August 19, 5; on Au- 
gust 26, Mr. Speaker, 38 people were ar- 
rested; on September 2, 10 were ar- 
rested; on September 9, 22 were ar- 
rested; on September 16, 10 were ar- 
rested. And so it goes, Mr. Speaker. 

They volunteer. Sometimes they 
come in groups. There will be a group 
of senior citizens on October 7. There 
will be religious groups on September 
30, tomorrow. There will be a group 
from the D.C. Public Schools on No- 
vember 4. 

Why would people submit themselves 
to arrest in the streets adjacent to the 
free world? They do so, Mr. Speaker, 
because alone, among the residents of 
the 50 States and the four territories, 
they are treated with insidious dis- 
crimination based on citizenship. 

My constituents alone, among the 50 
States and 4 Territories, pay Federal 
income taxes to the Federal Treasury 
and have no vote on final passage in 
this Chamber, and neither voice nor 
vote in the Chamber of the Senate. 

The four Territories have a similar 
status. There is a large difference be- 
tween those residents and my own, 
however. That difference is that the 
four Territories pay no Federal income 
tax to the Federal Treasury, and thus 
the initial promise that created the 
compact of the United States of Amer- 
ica has been kept as to them, no tax- 
ation without representation. They are 
not taxed, and they are not fully rep- 
resented. 

Mr. Speaker, we are taxed, and we 
are not fully represented. We are third 
per capital in Federal taxes paid to the 
Federal Treasury. The word “tax” has 
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become an evil word in this Chamber. 
Imagine what my residents feel, what 
my constituents endure when they pay 
taxes—not to the crown, which the 
Founders finally refused to pay taxes 
to, but to their native land, without 
full representation. 

We are 600,000 strong, larger than 
three States. We have a productive 
economy. We have business services 
higher than 30 States, legal services 
higher than 41 States, hotel and lodg- 
ing higher than 27 States, finance, in- 
surance and real estate higher than 14 
States. We have 20 million tourists 
every year. 

My constituents do not seek, of 
course, jurisdiction over Federal terri- 
tory. If, as we pray, the District of Co- 
lumbia becomes the State of New Co- 
lumbia, most of Washington that Mem- 
bers know and that their constituents 
know will remain Washington, DC, the 
Capital of the country. The great and 
expansive Federal enclave created by 
the great L’Enfant will remain under 
Federal jurisdiction. This House, all of 
the territory along Constitution Ave- 
nue and Independence Avenue and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, much of Wash- 
ington, will remain Washington, DC, 
and that will be called Washington, DC. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Washington, DC 
does not need to be the eight wards of 
the District of Columbia. The far 
Northwest and the far Southeast are 
not now necessary and have never been 
necessary to the Federal presence. We 
ask for the liberation of that part of 
this territory. 
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This very House has shown that it is 
within its power to do just that. In the 
middle of the 19th century, the State of 
Virginia, which had given some of its 
land to create this great city, ap- 
proached this body and demanded back 
its land, because the District of Colum- 
bia, through this House and the Sen- 
ate, was going to abolish slavery. 

To retain the institution of slavery, 
they told the Members of this body. 
“We demand back the land we gave you 
to form the District of Columbia." And 
what did this body do? 

This body gave the land back to Vir- 
ginia and made the District of Colum- 
bia smaller by that amount of land, 
and it is now in Alexandria and across 
the other side of the river. And so the 
part of the Constitution that says that 
there shall be Federal territory no 
more than 10 miles square was pre- 
served. 

It is less than 10 miles square today, 
because this body honored the request 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia in 
the name of slavery. 

My constituents, Mr. Speaker, ask 
that in the name of freedom you reduce 
the size of the District of Columbia yet 
again, leaving the great expanse of the 
Federal territory and creating the 
State of New Columbia, this time in 
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the name of liberating the neighbor- 
hoods of the District of Columbia to 
govern themselves as every community 
in the territory called the United 
States does. In American Samoa, in 
Guam, in Puerto Rico, in the Virgin Is- 
lands, there is self-government, Mr. 
Speaker. Self-government is a travesty 
in the District of Columbia. 

To be sure, we have a Mayor and a 
City Council. And, Mr. Speaker, as we 
have seen this very session, at whim 
any Member may call forth any law 
passed by my democratically elected 
council and demand a vote to overturn 
that law. And if the truth be told, Mr. 
Speaker, at whim this body could over- 
turn each and every law passed in the 
20 years since there has been home rule 
for the District of Columbia. That is 
what the Home Rule Act has amounted 
to. 

We have served in our wars, including 
fifth per capita in the Persian Gulf. 
When I walked into this House last 
term, the first item of consequence to 
be debated was the Persian Gulf war. I 
got to speak to that question, Mr. 
Speaker. 

At the very time that I rose to speak, 
we were then fourth per capita. But 
when the time came, Mr. Speaker, to 
register one’s vote up in the corner 
there, there was no place for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to vote aye or nay. 
Yet, we were there in greater measure 
than almost all who are already rep- 
resented, free and equally, in this body. 

Perhaps you are coming to under- 
stand, Mr. Speaker, why there is some 
consternation among those I represent 
this day and this evening. 

The constitutional qualifications to 
become a State have all been met. Ma- 
jority vote of the residents, that was 
done more than 10 years ago. Requisite 
population and resources, I have just 
reiterated our resources, a very produc- 
tive economy. Commitment to democ- 
racy, I dare say, Mr. Speaker, a greater 
commitment demonstrated than most 
Americans have had the opportunity to 
demonstrate. 

We carry each and every burden of 
citizenship willfully, without com- 
plaint. And yet, most of the most pre- 
cious, many of the most precious ad- 
vantages of citizenship are kept from 


us. 

Mr. Speaker, only the United States 
of America, as it turns out, denies its 
Capital City full and equal representa- 
tion in its national body. How could it 
be that in countries with names like 
Albania and Argentina and countries 
with names like Botswana and China, 
in countries with names like Gabon 
and Haiti, in countries with names like 
Malta and Nigeria, in countries with 
names like Russia and Ukraine, the 
residents of the capital city enjoy 
equal rights with the residents of every 
part of the nation? 

We stand alone, Mr. Speaker, in this 
regard. And it is a lonely, ignominous 
place to stand. 
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Put yourself in the position of the 
District of Columbia and ask yourself 
what action you would now take. The 
action I seek, I seek on this floor alone. 

I seek a vote for statehood for the 
State of New Columbia. I seek a vote to 
make the 5lst State of the United 
States of America. I seek to wipe from 
our body politic 600,000 citizens state- 
less and disenfranchised. I seek to 
eliminate inequality of citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a fourth-genera- 
tion Washingtonian. My great grand- 
father walked across the District line 
from Virginia before the Civil War. My 
grandfather entered the D.C. Fire De- 
partment in 1902. No member of my 
family has enjoyed full and equal 
rights in the United States of America, 
because we are Washingtonians. 

People of my race, who did not enjoy 
full rights, have managed to get them 
through the largesse of this House and 
the Senate of the United States. And 
the great civil rights bills of the 1960's, 
the equality legislation we continue to 
pass, has enfranchised those least en- 
franchised. And so there remains one 
small place, one small group of people 
treated invidiously. I represent those 
people, Mr. Speaker. We can no longer 
live with this distinction. 

“There must be some alternative,” I 
am told, “Truly, there is some other 
way.” 

I believe I am told this out of tradi- 
tion. People cannot imagine that this 
territory would become something else. 
I wonder if one would ask, therefore, 
ask us to hold with this tradition out 
of some romantic sentimentality some- 
where in the country. It is partly tradi- 
tion and, perhaps, mainly the failure of 
imagination, the failure to conceive 
that something that for 200 years has 
been the Nation’s Capital might indeed 
be something else in order to bring 
equality of citizenship to the residents 
of the District. 
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So people search for other alter- 
natives. Fair enough. Fair enough. We 
have tried them all. Let me dispose of 
them tonight so the Members can un- 
derstand why I stand here with the al- 
ternative I propose. 

In the 1970's the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia put before this body 
and the Senate an amendment that 
would have, indeed, given us full rep- 
resentation in the House and the Sen- 
ate. It was voted out of this body. If 
you please, Mr. Speaker, it got all of 16 
States out of the 38 needed for ratifica- 
tion. Thank you very much, Mr. and 
Mrs. America, if you please, Mr. Speak- 
er. 

Even had we prevailed, look at the 
anomaly with which we would have 
been left, Mr. Speaker. We would have 
had a full voting Representative on 
final passage in the House, and not 
merely in the Committee on the Whole, 
as I now vote. We would have had two 
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Senators, and these three people would 
have been put in the position of seeing 
the budget of their city come to be 
heard here as if the Congress were the 
City Council of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Yes, that is how it works, Mr. Speak- 
er. When the city council finishes the 
$3 billion budget, most of it raised in 
the District of Columbia, instead of it 
going into effect, and here I am talking 
about money raised exclusively in the 
District of Columbia, the budget then 
goes to the President of the United 
States. He sends it to the Congress of 
the United States, and then it goes to 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, as if the District of Co- 
lumbia, instead of being a jurisdiction 
of 600,000 Americans, were the HHS or 
the State Department. 

Then a subcommittee sits down and 
literally repeats the hearings of the 
Budget Committee of the Council of 
the District of Columbia. It goes 
through it, step-by-step, because, of 
course, that is what you have to do if 
the budget resides here. 

Then it comes here and it is voted up 
or down. Members regularly get up and 
attach to our budget matters that are 
of interest and concern to their con- 
stituents. Members completely unac- 
countable to the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, elected by none of 
them, rise up and decide whether we 
shall have X or whether we shall have 
Y, and put that in our budget. 

Let me try, Mr. Speaker, going into 
the district of any one of my colleagues 
to dare to propose what their city 
council should do. I would not dare to, 
and I wish that my colleagues would 
not dare do, but they shall do, until we 
are no longer subject to congressional 
jurisdiction. 

When the Council of the District of 
Columbia passes a law, even if that law 
is, let us say, an alley closing, Mr. 
Speaker, that law cannot be final until 
it rests here for 30 legislative days. 
Considering our recesses and when that 
law might come, that 30 days could last 
for several months. If it is a criminal 
law, it has to be 60 days. When it has 
rested long enough and no Member has 
put in a disapproval resolution, and 
any Member may, it may, indeed, be- 
come law if we are fortunate. 

Is that any way to run a democracy, 
Mr. Speaker? Is the hypocrisy of this 
process not clear enough to those of us 
fortunate enough to be born in this 
country and to have observed its most 
basic principles? 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that, ‘Well, 
if that is not quite good enough, if it 
failed in the 1970’s, if it would have 
been half a loaf, anyway, because you 
would have had representation but 
your budget still would have come here 
and your laws still would have come 
here, if that is not good enough, here is 
another one for you, District of Colum- 
bia residents. Try this one on: why 
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don't you retrocede to Maryland? After 
all, Virginia gave part of the land, they 
took theirs, Maryland gave part of the 
land. Why does the District of Colum- 
bia not become part of the State of 
Maryland?” 

The first answer is one of democracy 
and impossibility. Both the District of 
Columbia and the State of Maryland 
would have to agree. The only mandate 
I have is for statehood. My residents 
have voted by a decisive margin for 
statehood. Let us look at the State of 
Maryland. The State of Maryland has 
not had a chance to vote one way or 
another, but if you have had a chance 
to follow the politics and the legisla- 
tive activity of the State of Maryland, 
you will understand that it is probably 
easier to get statehood in this body 
than it is to get the District retroceded 
to the State of Maryland. 

The State of Maryland has one large 
city, it is called Baltimore, one and 
only one large city. If you were to fol- 
low the way Baltimore is treated, per- 
haps you would understand what I 
mean when I say that I don’t think 
there is any chance that Maryland is 
going to wish to accept the District of 
Columbia as a city of the State of 
Maryland. 

There are those who think that it 
will dilute their power. I suppose it 
would. There would be more of us, rel- 
ative—there would be a new jurisdic- 
tion, making it larger, but also re- 
configuring the politics and the politi- 
cal culture itself of Maryland. We have 
had no takers for that proposition. I 
might add, Mr. Speaker, no one from 
Maryland has stepped forward with any 
serious proposition that this might be 
a good thing to do. 

Voila, there goes the half a loaf, vot- 
ing representation, and the impossible 
loaf, retrocession to Maryland. 

What is left, Mr. Speaker, under our 
laws and Constitution? Statehood and 
only statehood. I defy the Members to 
come forward with a good reason, other 
than it is the way it always has been, 
for denying statehood and thereby de- 
nying citizenship rights to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. 

Our country has proudly challenged 
undemocratic practice throughout the 
world. I am proud of what my country 
has done throughout the world. I be- 
lieve that the democracy movement 
that has flown around the world many 
times over now, seizing virtually every 
continent, has imitated the practices 
of this country. Everywhere in the 
world people want to come to this 
country. We must make ourselves wor- 
thy for that emulation. 

Most people in the world, most peo- 
ple in this country, do not realize the 
condition, the political condition, of 
the capital city of this country. Most 
Americans simply would not endorse 
it. : 

I am not alone in supporting state- 
hood for the District of Columbia, Mr. 
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Speaker. The President of the United 
States, Bill Clinton, even before he was 
elected and sent, has unequivocally 
supported statehood for the District of 
Columbia. 

He came to testify before the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia be- 
fore he became President, and did so 
eloquently on this question. Since be- 
coming President, he has not hesitated 
to continue to indicate his endorse- 
ment of statehood for the District of 
Columbia, and to indicate that he 
would sign a bill if this House would 
pass one, and if the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States would pass one. 

On May 27 in the Rose Garden, tele- 
vised for the American people at a 
town meeting, the President made a 
statement in response to a question 
about whether he supported statehood 
for the District of Columbia from 
someone in the audience. 
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I quote his words: 

Well, I think frankly, I think having the 
Senators and the Members of Congress is not 
as important as having control over your 
own destiny. The District of Columbia has 
more people than 5 other States, pays more 
taxes than 10 other States, and sent more 
soldiers to fight in the Persian Gulf than 20 
other States, and yet every time they turn 
around Congress can overturn anything they 
do through their elected officials. If they be- 
come a State, yes, it's true, they would get 
two Senators and a Member of Congress, just 
like the other small States. But the main 
thing is they would have more control over 
their own destiny. It’s very frustrating for 
the people of the District to know that Con- 
gress can do or not do anything. Just like 
this fellow said, they can say no, you can't 
have $2 million for police, and you can’t do 
it on your own because they don’t have inde- 
pendence. So that’s why I've always sup- 
ported statehood. Once I saw the facts about 
the size, the taxes, the contribution to the 
national interest, I thought they ought to 
have the right to be independent. 

End of quote from the President of 
the United States. Those who have had 
occasion to study this matter most 
deeply have also supported statehood 
for the District of Columbia. The state- 
hood movement is almost 15 years old. 
Our own hometown newspaper, the 
Washington Post, did not support 
statehood for many years. 

In a historic breakthrough on Janu- 
ary 13 of this year the Washington Post 
endorsed statehood for the District of 
Columbia. The Post has thought long 
and hard. My own view is that it did 
not support statehood earlier because 
it was thinking about questions that 
have begun to be answered, questions 
about what would happen to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia financially, questions 
about alternatives, questions about the 
rest of a Federal enclave. 

May I quote, Mr. Speaker, from what 
the Washington Post said in this his- 
toric editorial, breaking its silence on 
this issue. I quote from only part of the 
editorial: 

It is time to right a great historic wrong. 
Since 1800 the residents of Washington, DC 
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have been the only taxpaying U.S. citizens 
denied representation in Congress. With the 
election of Bill Clinton, it has become politi- 
cally possible to give them the status that is 
their due. We believe now is the time to 
begin defining and then putting in place an 
arrangement that puts District residents on 
an equal footing with all Americans. As a 
step toward that end, Congress passed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment 15 years 
ago that would have given the city full con- 
gressional representation. Only 16 of the re- 
quired 38 States ratified the proposal, mostly 
for partisan reasons. Republican lawmakers 
wanted no more Democrats in the Congress, 
and as some suspect, many legislators want- 
ed no more blacks there as well. The only 
achievable alternative, if citizens here are to 
enjoy their full political participation that 
is their due is statehood. 

That is my hometown newspaper, one 
of America’s great national news- 
papers, and one that came to statehood 
thoughtfully, quietly, incrementally. I 
believe this editorial has significant 
credibility because it was so long in 


coming, because it is so thoughtful a 


position. 

But if I may say so, Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore my hometown newspaper arrived 
at its conclusion concerning statehood, 
the newspaper said to be America’s 
greatest newspaper had three times 
written editorials endorsing statehood 
for the District of Columbia, and I refer 
to none other, Mr. Speaker, than the 
New York Times. In three editorials 
the New York Times, in a space of lit- 
tle more than a year, has said that 
statehood for the District of Columbia 
is the appropriate remedy for the de- 
nial of full citizenship for the residents 
that surround this place this evening. 

The first editorial was entitled “Free 
the Government’s Plantation.” If I 
may quote one sentence from that edi- 
torial, Mr. Speaker, “The current ar- 
rangement is more suited to a dictator- 
ship than a democracy.” That is the 
New York Times. 

The second editorial was entitled 
“The D.C. Plantation: Freedom Soon?” 
The third editorial was entitled ‘“‘The 
State of Misgovernment.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize that I have 
been discussing a structural change in 
government. I recognize that it is a de- 
parture of a most unusual kind. 

May I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that 
in some ways the request I make for 
statehood in this House is no different 
from the request of virtually every 
State that has entered the Union. We 
know that it takes only the vote of the 
House, the vote of the Senate, and the 
signature of the President of the Unit- 
ed States. But, Mr. Speaker, even for 
those territories that were in the mid- 
dle of our country, where as it were 
Manifest Destiny would seem to have 
said that those places had to be in- 
cluded in the United States of America, 
even for such States it has always been 
difficult to become a State of the Unit- 
ed States of America. 

Before the Civil War, if a slave State 
wanted to get in, a free State had to 
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get in, and then it was a wash, and 
then they both got in. This has always 
been a profoundly political question, 
Mr. Speaker. It has not been objec- 
tively about whether or not California 
should come in. They came in quickly, 
Mr. Speaker, because there was a gold 
rush at the time. 

It has not been about whether or not 
Utah should enter or Illinois should 
come in. Underneath those debates, as 
with this, were questions of politics. I 
accept that, Mr. Speaker. 

But in each and every one of those 
instances, including the last, Hawaii 
and Alaska, American principles fi- 
nally overcame American politics. It 
must happen this time as well. We can- 
not leave 600,000 people much longer in 
the netherland of democracy, in the 
twilight between real democracy and 
pseudodemocracy, pretending that 
there is equality of citizenship here 
with our fellow Americans everywhere 
else. We must stop the pretense. 

There is a way to do it, and the time 
has come to do it, Mr. Speaker. As 
some would say, “Try it, you might 
like it.” Mr. Speaker, what I say is try 
it, you will not know much difference. 
Washington, DC, will still be the Wash- 
ington, DC, we most know, the down- 
town Federal enclave. The residents 
who live in the far Northeast, those 
who live in Southwest, those who live 
in Northwest and Southeast will have, 
in reality, the same relationship to 
this Federal place as they have now, 
except for one difference. There will be 
one person here who stands and votes 
on everything as every American who 
pays taxes should and must. And there 
will be two people in the other body 
who as the Founders would have it will 
express the wishes and vote them for 
their constituents. 
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I ask my colleagues, especially those 
who are new to this body—and there 
are 110 of you, you are said to come 
here for a change, and for many of you 
change means democracy and democra- 
tization of this body—the most signifi- 
cant act you and the rest of us could 
take to democratize this body would be 
to admit the last colony of the United 
States of America. 

In their name, in the name of the 
Mayor of the city called the District of 
Columbia now, in the name of the 13 
members of the city council, in the 
name of the 600,000 residents who, in 
virtually every respect, are like each 
and every one of those you represent, I 
ask this body to finally deliver to my 
constituents what, through the good 
graces of the Congress of the United 
States, has been delivered to all others, 
all others who live under the American 
flag. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that before this 
session has ended, that this body votes 
to make Washington, DC, the present 
Federal enclave, and the eight wards of 
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the District of Columbia, the State of 
New Columbia, the 5lst State of the 
United States of America. 


THE CRISIS IN SOMALIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS], 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply troubled by those who want to 
prematurely withdraw United States 
forces from Somalia. 

It would be a profound mistake to 
put a time limit on United States 
peacekeeping in Somalia. We would 
undo all the good we have done if we 
give the warlords and bandits the exact 
hour they can retrieve their guns and 
reassert their reign of terror. 

It would set a terrible precedent if 
the U.S. military could be bullied out 
of its commitments. We cannot allow 
understandable concern for the protec- 
tion of United States lives to push us 
out of Somalia, leaving a larger mess 
than when we arrived. 

I support President Clinton’s twin ef- 
forts to stabilize the crisis in Somalia 
and develop a sound policy that will 
help the Somalians establish peace and 
tranquility in their strife-torn nation. 
We should all listen carefully to the 
words of Gen. Colin Powell who yester- 
day warned us against an untimely 
withdrawal of United States forces 
from Somalia. 

General Powell was quite clear: 

In the case of places like Somalia—where 
the mission was nice and clear cut when we 
went in, but it’s becoming a little more dif- 
ficult now—we will have to continue our cal- 
culus of political objectives, means applied 
to that objective, and sort them out. But be- 
cause things get difficult, you don’t cut and 
run. You work the problem and try to find a 
correct solution. 

The U.N. Security Council adopted a 
resolution committing the United Na- 
tions to remain in Somalia until March 
1995. This includes a program to set up 
district and national political counsels 
and reconstruct the collapsed police 
force, judiciary, and civilian adminis- 
tration. we should not act in a manner 
that undercuts that position. 

I support the Clinton policy efforts in 
Somalia. In August, Secretary of De- 
fense Aspin listed several objectives 
that still must be achieved if Somalia 
is ever to recover. According to Aspin, 
these include: Credible police forces 
must be established; warlords must 
give up their heavy weapons; the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Organization of Af- 
rican Unity should try to restart the 
internal reconciliation process; and 
there must be an economic recovery 
plan. 

I share the anguish of the families 
and loved ones of those who have suf- 
fered trying to keep and enforce the 
peace in Somalia. But it is clear that 
the casualties are being shared by sev- 
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eral nations. This is not a case of the 
United States being asked to fight 
alone. 

The current cycle of violence began 
in June 1993, when 34 Pakistani troops 
were killed by General Aideed’s forces. 
In August, four U.S. soldiers were 
killed by a remote-controlled bomb. 
InSeptember, seven Nigerians were 
killed. Last week, a U.S. Blackhawk 
helicopter was shot down, killing three 
of our soldiers. 

The United States currently has 
about 4,700 personnel in support of the 
U.N. forces. This is about a fifth of the 
25,800 troops we have deployed last 
year. The total U.N. force today is 
about 25,000 and is expected to reach its 
authorized level of 28,000 in October. 
The United Nation estimates that the 
hardcore guerrillas in Somali warlord 
Aideed’s employ is only 200 follows: 

Much remains to be done before So- 
malia can be said to be secure. Weap- 
ons are still in abundance throughout 
the country, and the various tribal and 
fractional leaders are still poised wait- 
ing to see what will happen next as the 
United Nation attempts to bring about 
reconciliation and recovery in the face 
of the Aideed challenge. 

Most experts and foreign govern- 
ments have praised the U.S. effort. 
Local leaders who have been fighting 
each other have been brought together 
for the first time under U.S. auspices, 
even if final agreement still eludes us. 

There is peace and adequate food sup- 
plies throughout most of the country. 
The attacks on United States and U.N. 
forces in Mogadishu are the exception. 
For example, in Kismayu, a formerly 
troubled city, U.N. peacekeepers have 
organized negotiations among clan el- 
ders, who have publicly thanked the 
United Nations for its efforts. 

The United Nation is also assisting in 
the following key efforts: The reestab- 
lishment of the Somali police force; 
the development of a program for re- 
moving mines; creation of 13 district 
councils of local representation, with 
additional councils expected soon; es- 
tablishment of public information ac- 
tivities; and other activities to provide 
for the public health, jobs training, and 
farming and livestock recovery. 

I applaud the efforts of majority 
leader RICHARD GEPHARDT. He has tried 
to reconcile the U.S. peacekeeping op- 
erations with the requirements of the 
War Powers Resolution. Of course, the 
Congress must discharge its constitu- 
tional responsibilities. The Congress 
must approve any decision to continue 
risking the lives of brave Americans in 
combat. 

But, I hope the public debate on this 
complex issue will not in any way in- 
timidate the President. He now faces 
some of the great difficulties that 
often arise when the United States of- 
fers its assistance to developing coun- 
tries. We cannot shrink from this hu- 
manitarian challenge. 
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We cannot abandon the Somali peo- 
ple. We cannot succumb to isolationist 
idiocy. We cannot let the United States 
be intimidated by warlords or gang- 
sters. 

We must stay the course. 
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EARMARKING IN APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BROWN] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, let me assure those remaining that 
I will not take the full 60 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time this 
evening to continue with a minor cru- 
sade that I have been carrying on for 
the last couple of years aimed at reduc- 
ing the amount of earmarks in appro- 
priation bills. I do so because tomorrow 
when we take up the appropriations 
bill for the Defense Department, I in- 
tend to offer a motion which will toa 
small degree alleviate some of the 
problems of earmarking in that bill. 

Let me say in a prefatory way that 
the bill we have before us tomorrow is 
one of the best bills emanating from 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Defense Subcommittee that I have seen 
in this body during my service here. I 
think the chairman of that committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURTHA] and the ranking member, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCDADE], have brought us a bill which 
really is exceptional in many ways. I 
fully intend to support that bill. 

I feel somewhat reluctant to bring up 
what I consider to be minor flaws in 
the overall content of the bill, but a 
major issue in terms of the way the 
Congress itself operates. 

This bill tomorrow will expend al- 
most a quarter-of-a-trillion dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. It represents a 
substantial reduction from the prior 
year and a major move in the direction 
of focusing substantial resources on 
the problems of defense conversion and 
on technology reinvestment, two very 
important issues which the Armed 
Services Committee in the military au- 
thorization bill has dealt with very 
well. 

As I will point out in my remarks, 
the funds for these programs have been 
increased substantially to meet the 
needs of the country, which is under- 
going a very rapid downsizing of the 
military and the military-industrial 
base and is seeking to develop in place 
of that a new and vital advanced tech- 
nology-industrial structure. 

In all the good points of this bill, 
there are still a few items which I 
think deserve attention and which I 
will try to deal with. 

Technically, none of the programs in 
this bill are authorized, because the au- 
thorizing committee, on whose bill we 
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just completed action today, has not 
yet seen that bill adopted and sent to 
the President, so we are technically 
without an authorizing bill. For that 
reason, the Appropriations bill would 
be subject to multiple points of order 
for funding unauthorized programs. 
That has been dealt with in the rule 
which waives the points of order, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, and this is ap- 
propriate. I think the Rules Committee 
has acted wisely and the Appropria- 
tions Committee has acted wisely in 
‘ requesting this waiver. 

There were a few cases where waivers 
were not asked, the most important of 
which was a $1 billion item for a new 
defense weapons system. Under our 
rules, of course, that item can be and 
will be stricken from the bill tomorrow 
on a point of order. 

The problem from my standpoint is 
not that there are earmarks in the bill, 
and again I would compliment the 
chairman on there not being very 
many, and those earmarks contained 
within the bill I would be inclined to 
support and not to raise a point of 
order against because they are worthy. 
- The problem that I am going to focus 
on is the problem of earmarks con- 
tained in the language of the report. 
This is a practice which has been grow- 
ing exponentially over the last few 
years. I have been dealing with it in 
those matters involving the jurisdic- 
tion of my committee, the committee 
that I chair, the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

I have brought these issues to the 
floor before, including the closing days 
of last year. 

It is not my general intention or 
practice to intervene in the activities 
of other authorizing committees. I 
have great faith and confidence in the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DELLUMS] to raise 
any necessary points of order with re- 
gard to the Appropriations bill as he 
sees fit, and as I have already indicated 
he proposes to deal with the issue of an 
unauthorized weapons system through 
the normal process of the rule tomor- 
row; however, I want to point out, and 
this is partly to salve my own con- 
science, that this bill contains in the 
Defense reinvestment program and 
some of the Defense conversion items a 
number of issues which are germane to 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

As a matter of fact, there will be 
members of our committee who will be 
conferees on the Defense authorization 
bill. It is only in that rather small area 
that I propose to express my views and 
to express them as politely and as 
circumspectly as I can. 

Within the language of the report on 
the Defense appropriations bill, there 
are several dozen earmarks designating 
specific projects to which money will 
be allocated which under our rules can- 
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not be reached in any way by Members 
of the House on this floor. They cannot 
be amended. They cannot be subject to 
a point of order.There is literally noth- 
ing that can be done to approach this 
particular problem. 

Now, in what I am saying, I am not 
trying to derogate the contents of 
these earmarks. It is sometimes point- 
ed out that these earmarks tend to be 
beneficial to a relatively few Members 
of Congress or to one or more small re- 
gions of the country. I do not make 
that criticism of these earmarks con- 
tained in the report language of the 
bill that will be before us tomorrow. I 
have looked at them very carefully. Al- 
though there is inadequate information 
in the report for me to make a judg- 
ment, I notice that they are distrib- 
uted widely around the country. 

As a matter of fact, I note with satis- 
faction that California gets a full share 
of these earmarks, along with a dozen 
or more other States. 
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So, I have no basis to object to the 
earmarks on the basis of the quality of 
the projects, which I cannot judge 
without any information, or its dis- 
tribution. It benefits California, al- 
though not my own particular district, 
as much as it does any other State, 
and, from what I can tell, the intent of 
these earmarks is to fully carry out 
the intent of the technology reinvest- 
ment program, with one exception. 
That one exception is that the law 
which established the technology rein- 
vestment program specifically states 
that the projects will be allocated, will 
be selected, on the basis of a competi- 
tive system in which applicants will be 
allowed to submit projects. They will 
be reviewed, and the best projects will 
be selected from the standpoint of what 
will contribute to the national welfare. 
In the case of the earmarks in the re- 
port, in this area there is no such com- 
petitive process. In fact, it is specifi- 
cally precluded. 

And this is the point that gives me 
pause. The total amount of these ear- 
marks amounts to, depending upon 
how you figure it, at least a quarter of 
the entire allocation. 

Now I have already pointed out that 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
increased the amount of funding for 
this program by more than a quarter. 
So, in effect you could say, ‘“‘Well, they 
have added the additional money, and 
they, therefore, should have some voice 
in how that additional money is to be 
distributed.” 

There are all kinds of arguments that 
one could use to defend this process, 
but I have been taking the point of 
view, and I will continue to take this 
point of view, that the taxpayers of 
this country are entitled to a process 
in the allocation of the tax money 
which they contribute to the Govern- 
ment which will produce the very best 
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return. Such a process does not exist 
for programs which are not requested 
by anyone, not the President, not the 
Defense Department, not any other de- 
partment; and which are not reviewed 
by any of the authorizing committees 
of the Congress, whose role it is to de- 
termine whether these projects are 
meritorious and to recommend in the 
form of legislation that they be funded. 
None of these processes have been gone 
through. 

Now, even though I am making this 
point, and I will continue to make it, 
and I will seek to get the Members of 
the House to join with me tomorrow in 
an amendment to restate the necessity 
for competition in this process of 
awarding grants, I am still pleased that 
the funding has been as generous as it 
has been. I still think that the program 
is going to be of great value to the 
country, and, as I have already said, I 
feel that this is one of the best bills 
that has come before us, and I intend 
to support it. 

But I would like to point out what I 
consider to be the most pernicious ef- 
fect of this, and I pointed this out last 
year at a similar time in the cycle 
when there were earmarks on another 
bill. In that case it was the energy and 
water appropriation bill, and through 
good fortune, more than anything else, 
I was able to procedurally bring the 
issue of these earmarks, which were 
within the bill itself, not in the report, 
which made it somewhat easier to do, 
bring it to a vote on the floor of the 
House, and these projects, which in- 
volved a relatively modest sum of 
about $100 million, were overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the Members of the 
House. They had no opportunity to see 
them, to vote on them, previously in 
committee, to review them. They had 
apparently appeared by magic during 
the closing moments of the conference 
between the House and Senate, and the 
mood of the House was to reject them. 
A week later these exact same ear- 
marks appeared in this bill that we will 
have up tomorrow; or last year’s ver- 
sion of it, the defense appropriations 
bill. The same identical projects ap- 
peared, and this time protected by a 
rule which made it impossible to do 
anything about it. 

Now the pernicious aspect of this 
that I am pointing out is very simply 
this: 

About 85 percent of the Members of 
the House of Representatives are de- 
prived of the opportunity to have an 
equal voice with their colleagues on 
the Committee on Appropriations in 
the determination of those projects and 
those programs which are best for the 
American people. They are told, in ef- 
fect, by our dear friends on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, ‘Trust us. 
We know what's best for the United 
States, and we will pick and choose 
those programs and those projects 
which are in our opinion best for the 
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country, and we will allocate the 
money, or a substantial portion of it, 
for those projects.” 

Now that is bound to create in the 
eyes of a large majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House the feeling that we 
have two classes of Members of Con- 
gress, one class with the power, and the 
ability and the wisdom to make wise 
choices about the allocation of the tax- 
payers’ resources; the second class, 
lacking that wisdom and lacking that 
power, are relegated to the role of tak- 
ing it or leaving it, in effect. 

Now in a good bill like this in which 
the earmarks in the bill are relatively 
minimal, aside from the $1 billion 
which will be stricken, and the ear- 
marks inthe report are only a billion 
dollars or so in a quarter of a trillion 
dollar bill, many Members of Congress 
are likely to say it is not worth worry- 
ing about. But let me tell all of those 
Members who think it is not worth 
worrying about that I used to think it 
was not worth worrying about, and in 
the more limited sphere or earmarks 
for academic research facilities and 
programs, which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology which I chair, I 
have seen those earmarks grow from 
about $10 million a year in the early 
1980’s up to more than three-quarters of 
a billion dollars last year. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, what is 
happening is a very natural human re- 
action. The members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, having seen that 
they can get away with $10 million, go 
for $50 million the next year, and $150 
million the following year, and they 
keep increasing it, and they will con- 
tinue to keep increasing it until all 
Members of Congress who are not mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions finally decide that perhaps the 
situation is getting too far out of bal- 
ance. 

Now this has happened before. It was 
a little before my service in the Con- 
gress, nearly 100 years ago, as a matter 
of fact. But at that time the situation 
got out of balance, and the Congress 
abolished the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Now it is not my intention to try and 
act tomorrow to abolish the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I think that 
committee does a valuable service, but 
it is composed of fallible human beings 
who do what most fallible human 
beings do, and they try to go as far as 
they can in probing the limits of what 
they can do to achieve their own per- 
sonal goals. Being a fallible human 
being myself, Mr. Speaker, I expect I 
might even follow that path if I were a 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. But I am too old to switch, 
and I am so deeply concerned about the 
future of this institution that I want to 
see it operate in accordance with nor- 
mal procedures, orderly process, fair 
sharing of responsibility and the right 
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to serve their constituents so that we 
can achieve, through the processes of 
the Congress and the rules of the Con- 
gress, the best welfare for the people of 
this country and the most harmonious 
workings of this great institution. 

Now I should not refer to the work- 
ings of the other body, but I have to 
point out that the sins that I am refer- 
ring to are not confined to the House of 
Representatives. The Members of the 
other body are equally adept at using 
the power and influence that comes 
with being a senior member of the 
Committee on Appropriations and they 
do their own set of earmarking. So, I 
have to point out that on top of the ap- 
proximately, say, $1 billion of ear- 
marks, of which perhaps a quarter are 
in the program that I referred to, the 
technology reinvestment program, on 
top of that our distinguished col- 
leagues in the other body, when it 
comes to conference with the House on 
this particular appropriation bill, are 
going to want to have their $1 billion. 
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We operate with appropriation caps 
around here. You can only stretch 
those so far. But one of the things that 
we will do tomorrow is to eliminate $1 
billion in this bill for that weapons sys- 
tem that I referred to. That will leave 
us $1 billion under the 602(b) allocation, 
more or less, and that vacuum will be 
filled by $1 billion worth of earmarks 
coming from the other body. 

That process has been going on and 
on at an accelerating rate. Now, in the 
other body, they are somewhat more 
proud of their prowess in this situation 
than we are. It is I think a more ac- 
ceptable practice. Their rules are more 
flexible and they are able to accommo- 
date this in a more collegial way than 
we are in the House. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia who chairs the Appropriations 
Committee has publicly stated many 
times that he feels that this process of 
earmarking is reasonable and nec- 
essary and desirable, and that he feels 
that the Members of that body, the 
other body, should not be required to 
go through the processes of authorizing 
committee reviews and the other meth- 
ods by which we seek to get additional 
input into the process of making wise 
decisions on the expenditure of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

I am not saying this to criticize the 
Members of the other body. They, like 
other human beings, are using their op- 
portunities, their influence, their 
power, to achieve their goals in the 
most effective and least onerous way 
that they can. This is normal. I am just 
pointing out the pernicious nature of 
this process when carried to extremes. 
Iam going to, in saying this, of course, 
make it clear to all of my colleagues in 
both the House and the Senate that I 
have the greatest respect for them. In 
no way am I trying to belittle or de- 
fame them. 
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As I have said, it ill behooves me to 
throw rocks at them, when I would per- 
haps be doing the same thing if I were 
in their shoes. But I am not in their 
shoes, and I have another motive. That 
motive, which is forced upon me by the 
nature of my own responsibilities, is to 
protect the prerogatives of those Mem- 
bers of the House who are not on the 
Appropriations Committee, and, if nec- 
essary, to fight with the Senators who 
would use their rules and their power 
to make it more difficult for those 
Members of the House to be treated as 
full equals in this process of allocating 
funds for the benefit of the people of 
this country. 

Now, I want the junior Members of 
this body, who now number 115 or so, to 
particularly understand this process. 
They were elected to come here and 
make the system better. They were 
elected to reduce the vestiges of special 
privilege that exist, to make the Mem- 
bers of this body and the other body re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the American 
people. And it is fairly clear that the 
American people do not want those of 
us elected to serve them to take it 
upon ourselves to assume that we have 
some special wisdom. 

We are a collective body, and it is 
from the wisdom of the collective body 
that the people of this country expect 
to benefit. So I am asking these junior 
Members of Congress, who have not 
been through this process, even the one 
last November to which I referred, to 
take special note of what happens to- 
morrow. 

We have already had one or two ex- 
amples in early appropriations bills in 
which the authorizing committee 
chairman and the appropriations sub- 
committee chairman became engaged 
in a contest over the appropriation of 
funds which had not been authorized. 
In that contest so far, it seems that the 
authorizing committee has enjoyed 
both the predominant support of the 
Members of the House, and, in their ef- 
fort to fully implement and abide by 
the rules of the House, they have en- 
joyed the support of those who inter- 
pretthe rules. 

What will happen tomorrow is dif- 
ficult to ascertain. It is my intention 
to offer a motion to amend the bill. 
The amendment that I am going to 
offer is in the form of a restriction on 
obligating the funds in that bill. 

Under the rules, I will be precluded 
from offering that amendment if the 
chairman of the subcommittee moves 
that the Committee rise, and it will be 
necessary to defeat that motion before 
I can offer an amendment. 

The amendment that I will offer is 
the most innocuous amendment that I 
could think of offering. It is a restate- 
ment of existing law that requires that 
the funding for the Technology Rein- 
vestment Program be subjected to a 
competitive review. That is the exist- 
ing law. It is contained in the Defense 
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authorization bill from last year and it 
is contained in the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill that we passed today. 

Now, why do I take the trouble to 
merely restate existing law on the ap- 
propriation bill? Well, I wonder about 
that myself. Because it is my view that 
if the administration officials to whom 
these funds are appropriated to spend 
are willing to spend them today in vio- 
lation of the law, as they are, they will 
be willing to spend them tomorrow in 
violation of the law, even though I re- 
state that law on the bill. 

The problem here goes beyond the 
law. The appropriators say, “We tell 
you to spend the money for these 
projects which we have selected.” They 
are not authorized. But the order to 
spend it occurs in the language of the 
report, which cannot be attacked for 
failing to deal with authorized 
projects. 

The implication is that if they do not 
spend the money as directed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, despite the 
fact that the law says that they will 
not spend it for those projects, but 
only on projects which have been re- 
viewed on a competitive basis, the im- 
plication is that if they do not go 
ahead and fund those projects their 
funding may be cut in the next appro- 
priations bill. 

This is a powerful, powerful tool to 
use on those dedicated public servants 
who may lose their jobs if their appro- 
priations get cut in the next round. So 
I do not fault them for obeying the lan- 
guage of the committee report, which 
is not binding in law, because they 
know that behind the directives con- 
tained in that report is the possibility 
of very severe action which they will 
not like in the next round of appropria- 
tions. 

There are other ways in which this 
problem can be addressed. I have, for 
example, after last year’s fiasco in 
which I was thoroughly beaten over the 
head, sought to make some minor 
changes in the rules of the House and 
the rules of the caucus. 

Last year I was not even notified 
that these earmarked projects would 
appear. We changed the rules to require 
that notification be given to the au- 
thorizing committee chairmen so that 
they would be aware of it. That is con- 
tained in changes in the rules of the 
Democratic caucus which were made. 
Then in the rules of the House there 
were changes made to allow for the au- 
thorizing committee chairmen to be in 
control of a certain amount of debate 
time to offer a motion to refuse to go 
along with these earmarks, in effect. 
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Obviously, these changes in the rules 
did not seem to give a very strong sig- 
nal to those members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations who continued 
to earmark. We said at the time that 
we are not trying to overturn the or- 
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derly processes of the House. We are 
trying to make them work. And if we 
are not able to make them work 
through modest changes in the rules, 
we will look toward less modest 
changes in the rules. Of course, one of 
those changes might be to make any 
earmarking in committee reports sub- 
ject to the same points of order and ad- 
herence to the rules that that same 
language would be exposed to if it were 
in the bill. I do not know how difficult 
that would be. 

I suspect a lot of Members would re- 
sist it. But that would be the next step 
in the orderly procedure for trying to 
bring this situation under control. 

Another step might be for the admin- 
istration, the President, to give the 
dedicated public servants, who now 
spend this money in violation of the 
law, instructions not to violate the 
law. And the President and the Vice 
President have indicated, in state- 
ments that they have made, that they 
do not approve of earmarking. They 
would like to see it curtailed. 

We have written to the Vice Presi- 
dent, calling his attention to the situa- 
tion and suggesting that the adminis- 
tration take some action to deal with 
this problem through instructions to 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

I have no way of knowing whether 
the administration will take kindly to 
that. As a matter of practical fact, the 
administration itself does not like to 
tangle with powerful members of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees, because so much of their pro- 
gram depends upon favorable action by 
these distinguished gentlemen. 

Of course, the court of last resort is 
the people of this country. I have not 
hesitated, in my own small way, to let 
the people of this country know that I 
think that there is a flaw in the way 
the system works here. In my own 
committee, we have had exhaustive 
oversight investigations; we have had 
hearings. We have called before us both 
the members of the executive branch, 
who have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of spending this money for 
earmarked funds, and representatives 
of the institutions and organizations 
which received it. And we have asked 
them to explain why it is that they 
have acted in the way that they have. 

We have compiled an interesting his- 
tory of this process. We intend to com- 
pile an even more interesting history. 
It may be that because these actions of 
the Committee on Appropriations 
which curtail the responsibility of the 
authorizing committee, these authoriz- 
ing committees will feel more and 
more compelled to use their oversight 
responsibility, which cannot be cur- 
tailed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, my own commit- 
tee has very broad oversight respon- 
sibility. It includes oversight of all ci- 
vilian research, development and dem- 
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onstration. I think I might enjoy using 
all the spare time that I am going to 
have by not being able to authorize by 
conducting a more vigorous oversight 
of these projects which are earmarked. 
I am not implying that any of these 
projects would be subject to public 
criticism, if their genesis and their op- 
erations were thoroughly laid out in 
the public record. My own suspicion is 
that most of them are good projects. 
But would it do any harm if we got a 
second opinion from the authorizing 
committees before we fund them? I do 
not think it would. And since we can- 
not get that second opinion before we 
fund them, we are forced into the pos- 
ture of getting that second opinion 
after they are funded. 

It is my intention to pursue that 
course vigorously over the coming 
months. 

Now, I am not trying to be a cru- 
sader. I have said this before. I am very 
fond of my friends on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I want merely to be 
treated as an equal, as I am in terms of 
my responsibility to my constituents. I 
will not argue the case that they may 
all be smarter than I am. 

The course that I am taking, I think, 
is eminently reasonable. I do not in- 
tend to change it in the near future. I 
will resort to whatever methods are 
necessary to begin to remedy this situ- 
ation that I see. 

This is grandiose talk, as far as one 
individual is concerned. I am humbly 
going to avoid being grandiose and try 
and bring this matter to my colleagues 
in the most logical and rational way 
that I can and beg for their support. If 
they disagree with me, if they feel that 
they are better served and their con- 
stituencies are better served by abdi- 
cating their own responsibilities to a 
few select members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, then I say God bless 
them. I will probably not belabor the 
issue all that much. But I am going to 
seek, as I did last year, to enable an ex- 
pression of views by the Members of 
this body. And based upon the experi- 
ence of last year, I think that the large 
majority of the Members of this body 
would rather have a system in which 
they have some input and in which 
they have a voice, in which their re- 
sponsibilities as members of authoriz- 
ing committees are fully implemented. 
And they will have a more satisfying 
and satisfactory service here in this 
great body in which we are all so proud 
to serve. 

Mr. Speaker, we will continue this 
discussion tomorrow when I get the op- 
portunity to offer my amendment, as- 
suming that I do get that opportunity. 
I am looking forward to what happens 
on that occasion. 

I will close merely by expressing my 
hope that all of the Members of this 
body will understand the importance of 
the principles which are at stake here 
and not be diverted by the fact that the 
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individuals involved are all good 
friends and highly respected col- 
leagues. There is nothing in any way, 
shape or form intended to cast any 
other light on this. I have been particu- 
larly pleased, as a matter of fact, over 
the last year to work with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Chairman 
MURTHA, on a number of issues and find 
that he is, as I have always known, a 
genial, able, very understanding per- 
son. I hope that he will understand 
that whatever I am doing tomorrow 
was uot intended in any way to reflect 
on the excellent work that he has been 
doing. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the letter to which I referred: 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, Jr., 
Vice President of the United States of America, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I want to con- 
gratulate you on your report, “Creating a 
Government that Works Better and Costs 
Less.“ You have outlined an ambitious and 
much needed program. Among your many 
recommendations, one in particular caught 
my attention: ‘‘Minimize congressional re- 
strictions such as line items, earmarks, and 
eliminate FTE floors.” As you may remem- 
ber, eliminating earmarks for academic re- 
search projects and facilities has long been 
one of my priorities. 

During the past year, the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology has been in- 
vestigating the scope of academic earmarks 
and their effects on U.S. government prior- 
ity-setting and budgeting. We found that in 
the past ten years, earmarking has increased 
seventy-fold and now totals three-quarters of 
a billion dollars per year. This explosion in 
earmarking has come at a time when fiscal 
constraints imposed by budget deficits have 
limited the ability of federal departments to 
fully fund research programs that meet es- 
tablished national needs. The result is that 
more and more of those scarce research dol- 
lars are being fenced off by a handful of 
Members of the Appropriations Committees 
determined to ensure that pet projects for 
institutions in their states are funded, usu- 
ally without regard to merit or national pri- 
orities. 

I do not question the goals of most ear- 
marked projects, but rather the method by 
which the funds are awarded. Dollars are al- 
located to particular institutions for par- 
ticular purposes based on nothing more than 
that school's ability to approach a member 
of the Appropriations Committees (a process 
often facilitated by a high-priced lobbyist) to 
ask for a favor. The projects themselves 
rarely undergo even the quick scrutiny of 
public testimony before Congress; the vast 
majority of these earmarks are written into 
report language in House-Senate Conferences 
by staffers. 

More than ninety percent of earmarks ap- 
pear in the report language that accom- 
panies legislation. These reports are neither 
legally binding on an agency nor subject to 
review or amendment by either the House or 
Senate. Just as importantly, these reports 
are not signed by the President. Although re- 
port language is in effect nothing more than 
the studied opinions of those members of the 
Appropriations Committees that were a 
party to the Conference, agencies in the ex- 
ecutive branch testified before the Science 
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Committee earlier this month that they 
treat such language as if it represented the 
legally binding will of Congress. 

I want to work with you to develop a 
mechanism which would give agencies a 
greater voice in determining which (if any) 
earmarks they will follow and which they 
should reject. One possibility is an Executive 
Order which would give agencies guidance on 
how to respond to earmarks in appropria- 
tions report language. The Executive Order 
could clarify the notion that report language 
is merely advice, not legally binding instruc- 
tion. The strongest approach would be to re- 
quire agencies to disregard earmarks appear- 
ing in report language that are not also ex- 
plicitly delineated in the appropriations leg- 
islation. 

If you feel that such an approach is too se- 
vere, I offer two more moderate alternatives. 

1. Require agencies to seek the approval of 
the relevant authorizing and appropriating 
committees before obligating the funds for 
an earmarked project. If the committees 
cannot come to any agreement during the 
current fiscal year, the funds would be re- 
turned to the Department of the Treasury. 

2. Subject to the approval of the relevant 
authorization and appropriations commit- 
tees, require agencies to transfer any fund- 
ing for earmarks to existing authorized pro- 
grams which have the general programmatic 
goals embodied in the earmarked project. If 
the committees cannot come to any agree- 
ment during the current fiscal year, the 
funds would be returned to the Department 
of the Treasury. 

At three-quarters of a billion dollars annu- 
ally, academic earmarks have clearly grown 
out of control. An Executive Order that 
places Appropriations Reports in their prop- 
er perspective in the eyes of executive de- 
partments and agencies would serve as an 
important and immediate check on this 
practice. So long as agencies continue to 
treat such report language as the law of the 
land, more and more of our research dollars 
will be directed through these reports, which 
are neither voted upon by Congress nor 
agreed to by the President. From the per- 
spective of our economic vitality and the in- 
tegrity of Constitutional government, this is 
a dangerous situation. 

With your support, I and like-minded Mem- 
bers of Congress would be able to work more 
effectively to eliminate earmarks in appro- 
priations legislation. I would appreciate 
hearing your views on my suggestions and 
look forward to working with you on this 
issue, as well as the many other worthwhile 
ideas that you have articulated for “re- 
inventing government." 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
Chairman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. MCDADE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL), for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. NORTON) to revise and ex- 
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tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 
Mr. KENNEDY, for 5 minutes today. 
Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes today. 
Mr. CONYERS, for 60 minutes today. 
Mr. Brown of California, for 60 min- 
utes each day, on September 29 and 30. 
Mrs. MALONEY, for 60 minutes, on 
September 30. 


SS —— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EWING) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, 
stances, 

. SCHAEFER. 
. SOLOMON. 

. SANTORUM. 
. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. 
Mr. FISH. 

. BAKER of California. 
Mr. SCHIFF. 

. WELDON. 

RIDGE. 

. GEKAS, in two instances. 
. SMITH of Michigan. 

. HASTERT. 

. CAMP, in two instances. 
. GINGRICH, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. NORTON) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. STARK. 

. BONIOR in three instances. 
. HOYER in two instances. 

. MOLLOHAN. 

. SWETT. 

. MATSUI. 

. JACOBS. 

. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

. KANJORSKI. 

Mr. CLEMENT. 

Mr. LEVIN. 

. CLYBURN in two instances. 
. STUDDS. 

. TRAFICANT in two instances, 
. GEPHARDT. 

. NEAL of Massachusetts. 
Ms. VELAZQUEZ. 

. PASTOR. 

. FARR of California. 

. FILNER. 

Mr. TUCKER in two instances. 

. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas. 
. COSTELLO. 

. TAUZIN. 

Mr. MINETA. 


in two in- 


SERRES 


RRRRRER 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to, accord- 
ingly (at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, September 30, 1993, at 
10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1956. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled "Department of Agriculture 
Reorganization Act of 1993"; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

1957. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report on 
the operations of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund [ESF] for fiscal year 1992, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 5302(c)(2); to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 

1958. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting Final Regulations— 
Training Program for Federal TRIO Pro- 
grams, Upward Bound Program, and the Stu- 
dent Support Services Program, pursuant to 
20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

1959. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 2010, pursuant to Public Law 
101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1960. A letter from the U.S. Commissioner, 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1992, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1961. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting the 1992 annual report of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts together with the March and 
September proceedings of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States held during 1992, 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 604(a)(4), (h)(2), 
2412(d)(5); to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

1962. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the annual report 
for 1992 on the relative cost of shipbuilding 
in the various coastal districts of the United 
States, pursuant to 46 U.S.C. app. 1123(c); to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1963. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting informational copies of Reports 
of Building Project Survey for Jacksonville, 
FL, and Greeneville, TN, pursuant to 40 
U.S.C. 606(a); to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

1964. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Environmental Restoration and Waste 
Management, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting a business plan; transfer of Han- 
ford’s extrusion press and other selected 
metalworking equipment to city of Rich- 
land; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Armed Services. 

1965. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“United States-Mexico Border Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act"; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and Transportation 
and Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H.R. 3167. A bill to extend the 
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Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Program, to establish a system of worker 
profiling, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. 103-268). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONIOR: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 265. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3167) to extend 
the Emergency Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Program, to establish a system of work- 
er profiling, and for other purposes (Rept. 
103-269). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1188. A bill to provide for 
disclosures for insurance in interstate com- 
merce; with an amendment (Rept. 103-270). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 


H.R. 3167. A bill to extend the emergency 


unemployment compensation program, to es- 
tablish a system of worker profiling, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. TAUZIN (for himself, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. ORTIZ, and Mr. MANTON): 

H.R. 3168. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, to establish requirements to en- 
sure safe operation of recreational vessels, 
and to improve State recreational boating 
safety programs; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
GONZALEZ): 

H.R. 3169. A bill to provide for public ac- 
cess to information regarding the availabil- 
ity of insurance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H.R. 3170. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to require the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to consult 
with representatives of physicians and to use 
the most recent available data in making ge- 
ographic adjustments to the payment rates 
for physicians’ services under part B of the 
Medicare Program, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA (for himself (by 
request), Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. ENGLISH of Okla- 
homa, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. 
THOMPSON, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. HILLIARD, Ms. MCKIN- 
NEY, Mr. POMEROY, Mr. MINGE, Ms, 
LonG, and Mr. HOLDEN): 

H.R. 3171. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to reorganize the Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DEFAZIO (for himself, Mr. 
INSLEE, and Mr. SMITH of Oregon): 

H.R. 3172. A bill to amend the definition of 
rural community to expand eligibility for 
economic recovery funds; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: 

H.R. 3173. A bill to prohibit the admission 
to the United States as refugees of individ- 
uals who served in the armed forces of Iraq 
during the Persian Gulf conflict; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY: 

H.R. 3174. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1997, the duty on finasteride and 
finasteride tablets; to the Committee on Way 
and Means. 

H.R. 3175. A bill to extend retroactively 
until January 1, 1996, the prior suspension of 
duty on L-alanyl-L-proline, also known as 
Ala Pro; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3176. A bill to extend retroactively 
until January 1, 1996, the prior suspension of 
duty on diflunisal; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3177. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1997, the duty on levodopa; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3178. A bill to extend retroactively 
until January 1, 1996, the prior suspension of 
duty on amiloride hydrochloride; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCCRERY: 

H.R. 3179. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow a deduction for 
contributions to individual investment ac- 
counts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 3180. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide a charter for the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


By Mr. MORAN: 

H.R. 3181. A bill to redesignate the J. Edgar 
Hoover Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Building located at Ninth and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, DC, as the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation Building; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. PALLONE: 

H.R. 3182. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to permit the admission 
to the United States of nonimmigrant stu- 
dents and visitors who are the spouses and 
children of United States permanent resident 
aliens, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 3183. A bill to assure that tax in- 
creases contained in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1993 are used solely for 
deficit reduction; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS: 

H.R. 3184. A bill to prohibit the transfer or 
possession of semiautomatic assault weap- 
ons, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALENT: 

H.R. 3185. A bill to amend the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 to provide insur- 
ance benefits for elevating structures incur- 
ring serious damage from floods and increase 
the maximum coverage amounts under the 
national flood insurance program, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. TAUZIN (for himself, Mr. 
HAYES, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. FIELDS of 


Louisiana, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. 
MCCRERY, and Mr. BAKER of Louisi- 
ana): 


H.R. 3186. A bill to designate the U.S. 
courthouse located in Houma, LA, as the 
“George Arceneaux, Jr., United States 
Courthouse"; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 3187. A bill to amend the Aleutian and 
Pribilof Islands Restitution Act to increase 
authorization for appropriation to com- 
pensate Aleut villages for church property 
lost, damaged, or destroyed during World 
War II; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska (for himself, 
Mr. STUDDS, Mr. MANTON, and Mr. 
FIELDS of Texas): 

H.R. 3188. A bill to amend the Central Ber- 
ing Sea Fisheries Enforcement Act of 1992; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Alaska: 

H.R. 3189. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow a charitable con- 
tribution deduction for certain expenses in- 
curred by whaling captains In support of Na- 
tive Alaskan subsistence whaling: to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FILNER: 

H.R. 3190. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to direct the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to issue a discharge permit 
which modifies certain requirements with re- 
spect to the discharge of pollutants into the 
ocean from a publicly owned treatment 
works where an aggressive water reclama- 
tion program is being implemented jointly 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. STARK; 

H.J. Res. 270. Joint resolution to ensure all 
residents equal access to quality health care 
services if a managed competition health 
plan is enacted by requiring Members of Con- 
gress to enroll in the lowest cost health care 
plan offered in a health alliance area, and to 
impose an excise tax on Members of Congress 
equal to three times any amount the Mem- 
ber pays.in health care premiums above the 
amount paid by enrollees in the lowest cost 
health care plan in the health alliance area; 
jointly, to the Committees on House Admin- 
istration and Ways and Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 66: Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. 
H.R. 68: Mr. KOPETSKI and Mr. WYNN, 


: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

i Mr. PARKER. 

: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. 
i Mr. MEEHAN. 

: Mr. KASICH. 

: Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 830: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. 
HOKE, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
HORN, and Ms. SNOWE. 

H.R. 892: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. 

H.R. 1181; Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, 
Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. HAMBURG, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. DELLUMS, 
and Mrs, MORELLA. 
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H.R. 1277: Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. PACKARD, and 
Mr. KING. 

H.R. 1295: Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mrs. JOHN- 
son of Connecticut, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. CAL- 
VERT, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. YOUNG of Flor- 
ida, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. KING, 
Mr. QUINN, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Ms. SNOWE, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. MURTHA, 
Mr. DICKEY, and Mr. SCOTT. 

H.R. 1314: Mr. REED, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
DUNCAN, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. MANN, and Mr. 
RAMSTAD. 

H.R. 1442: Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 1490: Mr. KYL, Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. CANADY, Mr. SCHAEFER, and 
Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. 

H.R. 1494: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 1534: Mr. OBERSTAR and Mr. APPLE- 
GATE. 

H.R. 1546: Mr, CAMP, 

H.R. 1552: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1605: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1687: Mr. DIXON, Mr, PENNY, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mr. 
SARPALIUS. 

H.R. 1738: Mr. EWING. 

H.R. 1786: Mr. DICKS and Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 1900: Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. LANTOS, and Ms. 
DELAURO. 

H.R. 1922: Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 1933: Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Ms. BROWN of Florida, Mr. FIELDS of Louisi- 
ana, Mr, HUGHES, and Mr. WASHINGTON, 

H.R. 2043: Mr. RANGEL, 

H.R. 2171: Mr, HINCHEY and Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 2173: Mr. GILMAN, 

H.R. 2238: Mr. CLINGER and Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 2286: Mr. MINGE, Mr. DEAL, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. SKELTON, and Mr. STUMP. 

H.R. 2305; Mr. PICKLE and Mr. STARK. 
2376: Mr. UPTON. 

2441: Mr. SANDERS and Ms. LOWEY. 
2612: Mr. DELLUMS. 

2641: Mr. KAPTUR, 

2644: Mr. POMEROY. 

2736; Mr. WILSON, Mr. EVANS, 
EY, and Mr. GUTIERREZ. 

. 2769: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 2786: Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 2830: Mr. TORRES, Mr. FILNER, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. SERRANO, and Mr. 
MILLER of California. 

H.R. 2837: Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. MENENDEZ, and Mr. VALENTINE, 

H.R. 2878: Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 2884: Mr, GIBBONS. 

H.R, 2898: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 3029: Mr. PACKARD and Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 3030: Mr. KYL. 

H.R. 3039: Mr. ROTH. 

H.R. 3098: Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Ms. BYRNE, 
Mr. FILNER, Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, and Mr. 
MANN. 
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H.R. 3125: Mr, POMBO and Mr. DELAY. 

H.R. 3138: Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 3146: Mr. ARCHER and Mr. Cox. 

H.J. Res. 118: Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, and Mr. ROTH. l 

H.J. Res. 171: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. 
BARRETT of Nebraska, Mr. DORNAN, and Mr. 
MOORHEAD. 

H.J. Res. 178: Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mr. BATE- 
MAN, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. EWING, Mr. HOYER, Mr. HUGHES, Ms. KAP- 
TUR, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Ms. 
LOWEY, Mr. MANTON, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. OWENS, 
Mr. PASTOR, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
SISISKY, and Mrs. THURMAN, 

H.J. Res. 197: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Ms. BROWN of Florida, Ms. 
BYRNE, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. TORKILDSEN, and Mr. 
ANDREWS of Maine. 

H.J. Res, 212: Mr. Cox, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. 
WELDON, Mr. SABO, and Mr. GORDON. 

H.J. Res. 234: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
SHAYS, Mr. KASICH, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. SAWYER, 
Mr. ENGEL, and Mr. EWING. 

H.J. Res. 257: Ms. FURSE. 

H.J. Res. 265: Mr. REED and Mr. PASTOR. 

H. Con. Res. 59; Ms. PELOSI and Mr. WYNN. 

H. Con, Res. 140: Mr. CARDIN. 

H. Con. Res. 141: Mr. CONDIT, Mr. HAYES, 
Mr. SPENCE, and Mr, TEJEDA. 

H. Con. Res. 153: Mr. PENNY, Mr. GALLO, 
Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. MCCURDY, Mr. 
HOEKSTRA, Mr. DELAY, and Mr. FROST. 

H. Con. Res. 156: Mr. BARRETT of Wiscon- 
sin, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. MANN, Mr. KREIDLER, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, and Mr. CLEMENT. 

H. Res. 165: Mr. PACKARD, Ms. LAMBERT, 
Mr. WYNN, Mr. DEUTSCH, and Mr. TANNER. 

H. Res. 234: Mr. MCKEON, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. SMITH of 
Texas, Mr. LEVY, Mr. TOWNS, Mr. CLYBURN, 
Mr. DERRICK, Mr. SCOTT, and Mr. SPENCE. 


re 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 1734: Mr. SKAGGS. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


59. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Common Council of the City of Buffalo, 
NY, relative to Federal funding for the 
D.A.R.E. Program; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, we would 
like to encourage all of our colleagues to read 
the following address by Special Assistant to 
‘the President for National Security Affairs An- 
thony Lake. We believe that Mr. Lake’s 
speech provides a basis for an active U.S. for- 
eign policy by enlarging democracy and free 
markets throughout the post-cold war world. 

FROM CONTAINMENT TO ENLARGEMENT 
(By Anthony Lake) 

I have come to speak with you today be- 
cause I believe our nation’s policies toward 
the world stand at an historic crossroads. 
For half a century America’s engagement in 
the world revolved around containment of a 
hostile Soviet Union. Our efforts helped 
block Soviet expansionism, topple Com- 
munist repression and secure a great victory 
for human freedom. 

Clearly, the Soviet Union’s collapse en- 
hances our security. But it also requires us 
to think anew because the world is new. 

In particular, with the end of the Cold War, 
there is no longer a consensus among the 
American people around why, and even 
whether our nation should remain actively 
engaged in the world, Geography and history 
always have made Americans wary of foreign 
entanglements. Now economic anxiety fans 
that wariness. Calls from the left and right 
to stay at home rather than engage abroad 
are re-enforced by the rhetoric of Neo-Know- 
Nothings. 

Those of us who believe in the imperative 
of our international engagement must push 
back. For that reason, as President Clinton 
sought the Presidency, he not only pledged a 
domestic renaissance, but also vowed to en- 
gage actively in the world in order to in- 
crease our prosperity, update our security 
arrangements and promote democracy 
abroad. 

PURSUING AMERICAN INTERESTS ABROAD 

In the eight months since he took office, 
President Clinton has pursued those goals 
vigorously. We have completed a sweeping 
review of our military strategy and forces. 
We have led a global effort to support the 
historic reforms in Russia and the other new 
states. We have helped defend democracy in 
Haiti and Guatemala and secured important 
side agreements that pave the way for enact- 
ment of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. We have facilitated major ad- 
vances in the Mideast peace process, working 
with our Arab partners while strengthening 
our bonds with Israel. We have pursued steps 
with our G~-7 partners to stimulate world 
economic growth. We have placed our rela- 
tions with Japan on a new foundation and 
set a vision of a New Pacific Community. We 
are putting in place practical policies to pre- 


serve the environment and to limit the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction. We 
have proceeded with sweeping reductions in 
nuclear arms and declared a moratorium on 
testing as we move toward a comprehensive 
test ban. We have struggled with the com- 
plex tragedy in Bosnia. And we have worked 
to complete our mission of ensuring lasting 
relief from starvation in Somalia. 

But engagement itself is not enough. We 
also need to communicate anew why that en- 
gagement is essential. If we do not, our gov- 
ernment’s reactions to foreign events can 
seem disconnected; individual setbacks may 
appear to define the whole; pubic support for 
our engagement likely would wane; and 
America could be harmed by a rise in protec- 
tionism, unwise cuts to our military force 
structure or readiness, a loss of the resources 
necessary for our diplomacy and thus the 
erosion of US influence abroad. 

Stating our purpose is neither academic 
nor rhetorical. What we do outside our bor- 
ders has immediate and lasting consequences 
for all Americans. As the President often 
notes, the line between foreign and domestic 
policy has evaporated. Our choices about 
America’s foreign policy will help determine: 

Whether Americans’ real incomes double 
every 26 years, as they did in the 1960s, and 
every 36 years, as they did during the late 
‘10s and ‘80s. Whether the 25 nations with 
weapons of mass destruction grow in number 
or decline. 

Whether the next quarter century will see 
terrorism, which injured or killed more than 
2000 Americans during the last quarter cen- 
tury, expand or recede as a threat. 

Whether the nations of the world will be 
more able or less able to address regional 
disputes, humanitarian needs and the threat 
of environmental degradation. 

I do not presume today to define the Ad- 
ministration’s entire foreign policy vision. 
But following on Secretary Christopher’s 
speech yesterday, and anticipating the ad- 
dress the President will make to the United 
National General Assembly on Monday, I 
want to suggest some broad principles, as a 
contribution to an essential national dia- 
logue about our purpose in the world. 

AMERICA’S CORE CONCEPTS: DEMOCRACY AND 

MARKET ECONOMICS 

Let us begin by taking stock of our new 
era. Four facts are salient. First, America’s 
core concepts—democracy and market eco- 
nomics—are more broadly accepted than 
ever. Over the past ten years the number of 
democracies has nearly doubled. Since 1970, 
the number of significant command econo- 
mies dropped from 10 to 3. 

This victory of freedom is practical, not 
ideological: billions of people on every con- 
tinent are simply concluding, based on dec- 
ades of their own hard experience, that de- 
mocracy and markets are the most produc- 
tive and liberating ways to organize their 
lives. 

Their conclusion resonates with America's 
core values. We see individuals as equally 
created with a God-given right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. So we 
trust in the equal wisdom of free individuals 
to protect those rights: through democracy, 
as the process for best meeting shared needs 


in the face of competing desires; and through 
markets as the process for best meeting pri- 
vate needs in a way that expands oppor- 
tunity. 

Both processes strengthen each other: de- 
mocracy alone can produce justice, but not 
the material goods necessary for individuals 
to thrive; markets alone can expand wealth, 
but not that sense of justice without which 
civilized societies perish. 

Democracy and market economics are as- 
cendant in this new era, but they are not ev- 
erywhere triumphant. There remain vast 
areas in Asia, Africa, the Middle East and 
elsewhere where democracy and market eco- 
nomics are at best new arrivals—most likely 
unfamiliar, sometimes vilified, often fragile. 

But it is wrong to assume these ideas will 
be embraced only by the West and rejected 
by the rest. Culture does shape politics and 
economics. But the idea of freedom has uni- 
versal appeal. Thus, we have arrived at nei- 
ther the end of history nor a clash of civili- 
zations, but a moment of immense demo- 
cratic and entrepreneurial opportunity. We 
must not waste it. 

The second feature of this era is that we 
are its dominant power. Those who say oth- 
erwise sell America short. The fact is, we 
have the world’s strongest military, its larg- 
est economy and its most dynamic, multi- 
ethnic society. We are setting a global exam- 
ple in our-efforts to reinvent our democratic 
and market institutions. Our leadership is 
sought and respected in every corner of the 
world. As Secretary Christopher noted yes- 
terday, that is why the parties to last week’s 
dramatic events chose to shake hands in 
Washington. Around the world, America’s 
power, authority and example provide unpar- 
alleled opportunities to lead. 

Moreover, absent a reversal in Russia, 
there is now no credible near-term threat to 
America's existence. Serious threats remain: 
terrorism, proliferating weapons of mass de- 
struction, ethnic conflicts and the degrada- 
tion of our global environment. Above all, we 
are threatened by sluggish economic growth, 
which undermines the security of our people 
as well as that of allies and friends abroad. 
Yet none of these threats holds the same im- 
mediate dangers for us as did Nazi conquest 
or Soviet expansionism. 

America's challenge today is to lead on the 
basis of opportunity more than fear. 

The third notable aspect of this area is an 
explosion of ethnic conflicts, As Senator 
Moynihan and others have noted, the end of 
the Cold War and the collapse of various re- 
pressive regimes has removed the lid from 
numerous caldrons of ethnic, religious or 
factional hatreds. In many states of the 
former Soviet Union and elsewhere, there Is 
a tension between the desire for ethnic sepa- 
ratism and the creation of liberal democ- 
racy, which alone can safely accommodate 
and even celebrate differences among citi- 
zens. A major challenge to our thinking, our 
policies and our international institutions in 
this era is the fact that most conflicts are 
taking place within rather than among na- 
tions. 

These conflicts are typically highly com- 
plex; at the same time, their brutality will 
tug at our consciences. We need a 
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healthywariness about our ability to shape 
solutions for such disputes, yet at times our 
interests or humanitarian concerns will 
impel our unilateral or multilateral engage- 
ment. 

The fourth feature of this new era is that 
the pulse of the planet has accelerated dra- 
matically and with it the pace of change in 
human events. Computers, faxes, fiber optic 
cables and satellites all speed the flow of in- 
formation, The measurement of wealth, and 
increasingly wealth itself, consists in bytes 
of data that move at the speed of light. 

The accelerated pace of events is neither 
bad nor good, Its sharp consequences can cut 
either way. It means both doctors and terror- 
ists can more quickly share their technical 
secrets. Both prodemocracy activists and 
skinhead anarchists can more broadly spread 
their views. Ultimately, the world’s accel- 
eration creates new and diverse ways for us 
to exert our influence, if we choose to do so— 
but increases the likelihood that, if we do 
not, rapid events, instantly reported may 
overwhelm us. As the President has sug- 
gested, we must decide whether to make 
change our ally or allow ourselves to become 
its victims. 

FROM CONTAINMENT TO ENLARGEMENT 

In such a world, our interests and ideals 
compel us not only to be engaged, but to 
lead. And in a real-time world of change and 
information, it is all the more important 
that our leadership be steadied around our 
central purpose. 

That purpose can be found in the underly- 
ing rationale for our engagement throughout 
this century. As we fought aggressors and 
contained communism, our engagement 
abroad was animated both by calculations of 
power and by this belief: to the extent de- 
mocracy and market economics hold sway in 
other nations, our own nation will be more 
secure, prosperous and influential, while the 
broader world will be more human and peace- 
ful. 

The expansion of market-based economics 
abroad helps expand our exports and create 
American jobs, while it also improves living 
conditions and fuels demands for political 
liberalization abroad. The addition of new 
democracies makes us more secure because 
democracies tend not to wage war on each 
other or sponsor terrorism. They are more 
trustworthy in diplomacy and do a better job 
of respecting the human rights of their peo- 
ple. 

These dynamics lay at the heart of Wood- 
row Wilson's most profound insights; al- 
though his moralism sometimes weakened 
his argument, he understood that our own 
security is shaped by the character of foreign 
regimes. Indeed, most Presidents who fol- 
lowed, Republicans and Democrats alike, un- 
derstood we must promote democracy and 
market economics in the world—because it 
protects our interests and security; and be- 
cause it reflects values that are both Amer- 
ican and universal. 

Throughout the Cold War, we contained a 
global threat to market democracies; now we 
should seek to enlarge their reach, particu- 
larly in places of special significance to us. 

The successor to a doctrine of containment 
must be a strategy of enlargement—enlarge- 
ment of the world's free community of mar- 
ket democracies. 

During the Cold War, even children under- 
stood America’s security mission; as they 
looked at those maps on their schoolroom 
walls, they knew we were trying to contain 
the creeping expansion of that big, red blob. 
Today, at great risk of oversimplification, 
we might visualize our security mission as 
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promoting the enlargement of the “blue 
areas" of market democracies. The dif- 
ference, of course, is that we do not seek to 
expand the reach of our institutions by force, 
subversion or repression. 

We must not allow this overarching goal to 
drive us into overreaching actions. To be 
successful, a strategy of enlargement must 
provide distinctions and set priorities. It 
must combine our broad goals of fostering 
democracy and markets with our more tradi- 
tional geostrategic interests. And it must 
suggest how best to expend our large but 
nonetheless limited national security re- 
sources: financial, diplomatic and military. 

In recent years, discussions about when to 
use force have turned on a set of vital ques- 
tions, such as whether our forces match our 
objectives; whether; we can fight and win in 
the time that is acceptable; whether we have 
a reasonable exit if we do not, whether there 
is public and congressional support. But we 
have overlooked a prior, strategic question— 
the question of ‘‘where’’—which sets the con- 
text for such military judgments. 

I see four components to a strategy of en- 
largement. 

First, we should strengthen the commu- 
nity of major market democracies—includ- 
ing our own—which constitutes the core 
from which enlargement is proceeding. 

Second, we should help foster and consoli- 
date new democracies and market econo- 
mies, where possible, especially in states of 
special significance and opportunity. 

Third, we must counter the aggression— 
and support the liberalization—of states hos- 
tile to democracy and markets. 

Fourth, we need to pursue our humani- 
tarian agenda not only by providing aid, but 
also by working to help democracy and mar- 
ket economics take root in regions of great- 
est humanitarian concern. 

A host of caveats must accompany a strat- 
egy of enlargement. For one, we must be pa- 
tient. As scholars observe, waves of demo- 
cratic advance are often followed by reverse 
waves of democratic setback. We must be 
ready for uneven progress, even outright re- 
versals. 

Our strategy must be pragmatic. Our inter- 
ests in democracy and markets do not stand 
alone. Other American interests at times 
will require us to befriend and even defend 
non-democratic states for mutually bene- 
ficial reasons. 

Our strategy must view democracy broad- 
ly—it must envision a system that includes 
not only elections but also such features as 
an independent judiciary and protections of 
human rights. 

Our strategy must also respect diversity. 
Democracy and markets can come in many 
legitimate variants. Freedom has many 
faces, 


STRENGTHENING THE COMMUNITY OF MAJOR 
MARKET DEMOCRACIES 


Let me review each of the four components 
of this straegy in greater detail. 

It is axiomatic in electoral campaigns that 
you start by firming up your political base. 
The same is true in international politics. 
Thus, the highest priority in a strategy of 
enlargement must be to strengthen the core 
of major market democracies, the bonds 
among them and their sense of common in- 
terest. 

That renewal starts at home. Our efforts to 
empower our people, revive our economy, re- 
duce our deficit and re-invent our govern- 
ment have profound implications for our 
global strength and the attractiveness of de- 
mocracy and markets around the world. Our 
domestic revival will also influence how 
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much of their hard-earned money Americans 
will commit to our engagement abroad. 

The imperative of strengthening the demo- 
cratic core also underscores the importance 
of renewing the bonds among our key demo- 
cratic allies. Today our relations with Eu- 
rope, Canada and Japan are basically sound. 
But they suffer from an economic problem 
and a military problem. 

The economic problem is shared sluggish 
growth and the political cost it exacts on 
democratic governments. For example, over 
the past decade, many western European na- 
tions have not created a single net job. Part- 
ly as a result, most of our key allies are now 
sitting atop thin treasuries and thin politi- 
cal majorities. Economic stagnation and its 
political consequences undermine the ability 
of the major democratic powers to act deci- 
sively on our many common challenges, from 
the GATT to Bosnia. 

Fortunately, many of our democratic allies 
are undertaking searching re-examinations 
of government processes and domestic poli- 
cies, just as we are, These efforts should pro- 
ceed boldly—not only for the sake of justice 
and prosperity in each of our nations, but 
also so that our democratic community once 
again can act with vigor and resolve. 

That is why we are leading the effort to se- 
cure a successful GATT agreement by year’s 
end. And it is why enactment of NAFTA is 
one of the President’s top priorities. But 
while these specific agreements are of enor- 
mous importance, this need for economic re- 
newalgoes even further. We are in the early 
stages of as great a change in the global 
economy as we faced at the end of World War 
Il. And with hard times in all our nations, we 
face the possibility of creating vicious rather 
than virtuous circles of international eco- 
nomic action. Unless the major market de- 
mocracies act together—updating inter- 
national economic institutions, coordinating 
macroeconomic policies and striking hard 
but fair bargains on the ground rules of open 
trade—the fierce competition of the new 
global economy, coupled with the end of our 
common purpose from the Cold War, could 
drive us into prolonged stagnation or even 
economic disaster. 

The military problem involves NATO. For 
half a century, NATO has proved itself the 
most effective military alliance in human 
history. If NATO is to remain an anchor for 
European and Atlantic stability, as the 
President believes it must, its members must 
commit themselves to updating NATO’s role 
in this new era. Unless NATO is willing over 
time to assume a broader role then it will 
lose public support, and all our nations will 
lose a vital bond of transatlantic and Euro- 
pean security. That is why, at the NATO 
summit that the President has called for this 
January, we will seek to update NATO, so 
that there continues behind the enlargement 
of market democracies an essential collec- 
tive security. 

FOSTERING NEW DEMOCRACIES AND MARKET 

ECONOMIC 


Beyond seeing to our base, the second im- 
perative for our strategy must be to help de- 
mocracy and markets expand and survive in 
other places where we have the strongest se- 
curity concerns and where we can make the 
greatest difference. This is not a democratic 
crusade; it is a pragmatic commitment to 
see freedom take hold where that will help 
us most. Thus, we must target our effort to 
assist states that affect our strategic inter- 
ests, such as those with large economies, 
critical locations, nuclear weapons or the po- 
tential to generate refugee flows into our 
own nation or into key friends and allies. We 
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must focus our efforts where we have the 
most leverage. And our efforts must be de- 
mand-driven—they must focus on nations 
whose people are pushing for reform or have 
already secured it. 

The most important example is the former 
Soviet Union and it fits the criteria just 
noted. If we can support and help consolidate 
democratic and market reforms in Russia 
and the other newly independent states, we 
can help turn a former threat into a region 
of valued diplomatic and economic partners. 
In addition, our efforts in Russia, Ukraine 
and the other states raise the likelihood of 
continued reductions in nuclear arms and 
compliance with international non-prolifera- 
tion accords. 

The new democracies in Central and East- 
ern Europe are another clear example, given 
their proximity to the great democratic pow- 
ers of Western Europe. 

And since our ties across the Pacific are no 
less important than those across the Atlan- 
tic, pursuing enlargement in the Asian Pa- 
cific is a third example. In July, the Presi- 
dent underscored that point in Japan and 
Korea with his descriptions of a New Pacific 
Community. 

Continuing the great strides toward de- 
mocracy and markets in our emerging West- 
ern Hemispheric Community of Democracies 
also must be a key concern. And we should 
be on the lookout for states whose entry into 
the camp of market democracies may influ- 
ence the future direction of an entire region; 
South Africa and Nigeria now hold that po- 
tential with regard to sub-Saharan Africa. 

How should the United States help consoli- 
date and enlarge democracy and markets in 
these states? The answers are as varied as 
the nations involved, but there are common 
elements. We must continue to help lead the 
effort to mobilize international resources, as 
we have with Russia and the other new 
states. We must be willing to take imme- 
diate public positions to help staunch demo- 
cratic reversals, as we have in Haiti, Guate- 
mala and Nigeria. We must give democratic 
nations the fullest benefits of integration 
into foreign markets, which is part of why 
NAFTA and the GATT rank so high on our 
security agenda. We must link wider access 
to technology markets with commitments to 
abide by nonproliferation norms. And we 
must help these nations strengthen the pil- 
lars of civil society, improve their market 
institutions, and fight corruption and politi- 
cal discontent through practices of good gov- 
ernance. 

In all these efforts, a policy of enlargement 
should take on a second meaning; we should 
pursue our goals through an enlarged circle 
not only of government officials but also of 
private and non-governmental groups. Pri- 
vate firms are natural allies in our efforts to 
strengthen market economies. Similarly, 
our goal of strengthening democracy and 
civil society has a natural ally in labor 
unions, human rights groups, environmental 
advocates, chambers of commerce, and elec- 
tion monitors. Just as we rely on force mul- 
tipliers in defense, we should welcome these 
“diplomacy multipliers," such as the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy. 

THE “BACKLASH” STATES 

The third element of our strategy of en- 
largement should be to minimize the ability 
of states outside the circle of democracy and 
markets to threaten it. 

Democracy and market economics have al- 
ways been subversive ideas to those who rule 
without consent. These ideas remain subver- 
sive today. Every dictator, theocrat, 
kleptocrat or central planner in an unelected 
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regime has reason to fear their subjects will 
suddenly demand the freedom to make their 
own decisions. 

We should expect the advance of democ- 
racy and markets to trigger forceful reac- 
tions from those whose power is not popu- 
larly derived. The rise of Burma’s democracy 
movement led to the jailing of its most vocal 
proponent, Aung San Suu Kyi. Russia's re- 
forms have aroused the resistance of the 
nomenklatura. 

Centralized power defends itself. It not 
only wields tools of state power such as mili- 
tary force, political imprisonment and tor- 
ture, but also exploits the intolerant ener- 
gies of racism, ethnic prejudice, religious 
persecution, xenophobia, and irredentism. 
Those whose power is threatened by the 
spread of democracy and markets willalways 
have a personal stake in resisting those prac- 
tices with passionate intensity. 

When such leaders sit atop regional pow- 
ers, such as Iran and Iraq, they may engage 
in violence and lawlessness that threatens 
the United States and other democracies. 
Such reactionary, “backlash” states are 
more likely to sponsor terrorism and traffic 
in weapons of mass destruction and ballistic 
missile technologies. They are more likely 
to suppress their own people, foment ethnic 
rivalries and threaten their neighbors. 

In this world of multiplying democracies, 
expanding markets and accelerating com- 
merce, the rulers of backlash states face an 
unpleasant choice. They can seek to isolate 
their people from these liberating forces. If 
they do, however, they cut themselves off 
from the very forces that create wealth and 
social dynamism. Such states tend to rot 
from within, both economically and spir- 
itually. But as they grow weaker, they also 
may become more desperate and dangerous. 

Our policy toward such states, so long as 
they act as they do, must seek to isolate 
them diplomatically, militarily, economi- 
cally and technologically. It must stress in- 
telligence, counterterrorism, and multilat- 
eral export controls, It also must apply glob- 
al norms regarding weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and ensure their enforcement. While 
some of these efforts will be unilateral, 
international rules are necessary and may be 
particularly effective in enforcing sanctions, 
transparency and export controls, as the 
work of the IAEA in Iraq demonstrates. 

When the actions of such states directly 
threaten our people, our forces, or our vital 
interests, we clearly must be prepared to 
strike back decisively and unilaterally, as 
we did when Iraq tried to assassinate former 
President Bush. We must always maintain 
the military power necessary to deter, or if 
necessary defeat, aggression by these re- 
gimes. Because the source of such threats 
will be diverse and unpredictable, we must 
seek to ensure that our forces are increas- 
ingly ready, mobile, flexible and smart, as 
the President and Secretary Aspin have 
stressed. 

Let me take a moment to illustrate what 
America’s armed forces are doing, right now 
as we meet: In South Korea, some 37,000 U.S. 
troops are on guard against aggression from 
the North. In the Persian Gulf, the ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln” carrier battle group and other 
forces remain stationed as a follow up to Op- 
eration Desert Storm, And as we move to- 
ward new Middle East peace agreements, 
some 1000 US soldiers continue to help keep 
the peace in the Sinai Peninsula, Such forces 
cost money. Some people may regret our 
“Bottom Up Review” did not suggest a sub- 
stantially smaller or cheaper force. But the 
fact is: these forces, the world's very best, 
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are part of the necessary price of security 
and leadership in the world. 

While some backlash states may seek to 
wall themselves off from outside influence, 
other anti-democratic states will opt to pur- 
sue greater wealth by liberalizing their eco- 
nomic rules. Sooner or later, however, these 
states confront the need to liberalize the 
flow of information into and within their na- 
tion, and to tolerate the rise of an entre- 
preneurial middle-class. Both developments 
weaken despotic rule and lead over time to 
rising demands for democracy. Chile’s expe- 
rience under General Pinochet proves mar- 
ket economies can thrive for a time without 
democracy. But both our instinct and recent 
history in Chile, South Korea and elsewhere 
tell us they cannot do so forever. 

We cannot impose democracy on regimes 
that appear to be opting for liberalization, 
but we may be able to help steer some of 
them down that path, while providing pen- 
alties that raise the costs of repression and 
aggressive behavior. These efforts have spe- 
cial meaning for our relations with China. 
That relationship is one of the most impor- 
tant in the world, for China will increasingly 
be a major world power, and along with our 
ties to Japan and Korea, our relationship 
with China will strongly shape both our se- 
curity and economic interests in Asia. It is 
in the interest of both our nations for China 
to continue its economic liberalization while 
respecting the human rights of its people and 
international norms regarding weapons 
sales. That is why we conditionally extended 
China’s trading advantages, sanctioned its 
missile exports and proposed creation of a 
new Radio Free Asia. We seek a stronger re- 
lationship with China that reflects both our 
values and our interests. 

Our policies toward the Islamic world pro- 
vide another example. Let me emphasize this 
point: our nation respects the many con- 
tributions Islam has made to the world over 
the past 1300 years, and we appreciate the 
close bonds of values and history between 
Islam and the Judeo-Christian beliefs of 
most Americans. We will extend every ex- 
pression of friendship to those of the Islamic 
faith who abide in peace and tolerance. But 
we will provide every resistance to militants 
who distort Islamic doctrines and seek to ex- 
pand their influence by force. 

THE HUMANITARIAN AGENDA 

The fourth part of a strategy of enlarge- 
ment involves our humanitarian goals, 
which play an important supporting role in 
our efforts to expand democracy and mar- 
kets. Our humanitarian actions nurture the 
American public’s support for our engage- 
ment abroad. Our humanitarian efforts also 
can stimulate democratic and market devel- 
opment in many areas of the world. Ulti- 
mately, the world trusts our leadership in 
that broader effort in part because it wit- 
nesses our humanitarian deeds: it knows 
that our responses to hunger and suffering, 
from Bangladesh to Somalia to Chernobyl, 
are an expression of who we are as a nation. 
Our humanitarian efforts must continue to 
include a broad array of programs—economic 
and military assistance, disaster relief, and 
projects to assist education, nutrition and 
health. Over the coming months we plan to 
work with Congress to reform this array of 
aid programs—to focus them more strategi- 
cally and efficiently on the promotion of de- 
mocracy and markets, environmentally sus- 
tainable development and early responses to 
social and economic chaos. 

We face great challenges to our humani- 
tarian instincts in this era, and far fewer 
barriers to action than there were during the 
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period of superpower competition. Public 
pressures for our humanitarian engagement 
increasingly may be driven by tele- 
visedimages, which can depend in turn on 
such considerations as where CNN sends its 
camera crews. But we must bring other con- 
siderations to bear as well: cost; feasibility; 
the permanence of the improvement our as- 
sistance will bring; the willingness of re- 
gional and international bodies to do their 
part; and the likelihood that our actions will 
generate broader security benefits for the 
people and the region in question. 

While there will be increasing calls on us 
to help stem bloodshed and suffering in eth- 
nic conflicts, and while we will always bring 
our diplomacy to bear, these criteria suggest 
there will be relatively few intra-national 
ethnic conflicts that justify our military 
intervention. Ultimately, on these and other 
humanitarian needs, we will have to pick 
and choose. 

Where we can make a difference, as in So- 
malia and Northern Iraq, we should not op- 
pose using our military forces for humani- 
tarian purposes simply because these mis- 
sions do not resemble major wars for control 
of territory. Such missions will never be 
without risk, but as in all other aspects of 
our security policy, our military leadership 
is willing to accept reasonable risks in the 
service of our national objectives. 

Ultimately, it is through our support for 
democracy and sustainable development that 
we best enhance the dramatic new winds of 
change that are stirring much of the devel- 
oping world. In Africa, for example, we re- 
cently have seen the birth of democracy in 
Namibia and multiparty elections in over a 
dozen African countries. These develop- 
ments, combined with new efforts at regional 
conflict resolution and a shift away from 
planned economies, provide real hope that 
sub-Saharan Africa can at long last begin to 
realize her vast potential. One key to that 
progress will be South Africa, which has now 
begun its historic countdown toward a full 
non-racial democracy. Just as our strategy 
of enlargement focuses on key points of le- 
verage, so our strategy toward Africa must 
focus on providing international leadership 
to help South Africa’s transition succeed. 

CURRENT FOREIGN POLICY DEBATES IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

What does a strategy of enlargement tell 
us about the major foreign policy debates we 
hear today? Above all, it suggests many of 
those debates are overdrawn. The headlines 
are dominated by Bosnia, Somalia, and 
“multilateralism.” A strategy of enlarge- 
ment suggests our principal concerns should 
be strengthening our democratic core in 
North America, Europe and Japan; consoli- 
dating and enlarging democracy and markets 
in key places; and addressing backlash states 
such as Iran and Iraq. Our efforts in Somalia 
and Bosnia are important expressions of our 
overall engagement; but they do not by 
themselves define our broader strategy in 
the world. 

The conflict in Bosnia deserves American 
engagement: it is a vast humanitarian trag- 
edy; it is driven by ethnic barbarism; it 
stemmed from aggression against an inde- 
pendent state; it lies alongside the estab- 
lished and emerging market democracies of 
Europe and can all too easily explode into a 
wider Balkan conflict. 

That is why this Administration supported 
lifting the arms embargo against Bosnia, led 
a successful effort to enforce the no-fly zone, 
initiated a large-scale humanitarian airlift, 
and pushed NATO's pledge of air strikes to 
stop the strangulation of Sarajevo and other 
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Bosnian cities. It is why we remain commit- 
ted to helping implement an acceptable and 
enforceable peace accord, and through that 
commitment, encourage its achievement. 
But while we have clear reasons to engage 
and persist, they do not obliterate other 
American interests involving Europe and 
Russia, and they do not justify the extreme 
costs of taking unilateral responsibility for 
imposing a solution. 

In Somalia, President Bush engaged our 
forces to help end a murderous famine. He 
correctly concluded we could create a secure 
military environment for humanitarian re- 
lief at a reasonable cost and risk. As a result 
our nation helped save hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives and restored order throughout 
most of Somalia. As we have approached our 
goals, we have reduced our military presence 
by 80 percent and transferred lead respon- 
sibility for peacekeeping and reconstruction 
to the UN. The withdrawal of our remaining 
combat troops is only a matter of time, but 
it must not come in a way that undermines 
all the gains made in the areas beyond 
Mogadishu and leads, almost inexorably, to 
the chaos which caused the human tragedy 
in the first place. 

Unfortunately, debates over both Bosnia 
and Somalia have been cast as doctrinal 
matters involving the role of multi- 
lateralism. This focus is misplaced. Cer- 
tainly, in each case—as in Cambodia and 
elsewhere—our actions are making multilat- 
eral case law for the future. But we should 
not let the particular define the doctrinal. 
So let me say a word about the current doc- 
trinal debate on multilateralism—a subject 
Ambassador Albright will address more fully 
on Thursday. 

I believe strongly that our foreign policies 
must marry principle and pragmatism. We 
should be principled about our purposes but 
pragmatic about our means. 

Today some suggest that multilateralism 
should be our presumptive mode of engage- 
ment. Others suggest that it is inherently 
flawed—dragging us into minor conflicts 
where we have no interest and blocking us 
from acting decisively where we do have an 
interest. 

This debate is important but dangerous in 
the rigidity of the doctrines that are as- 
serted. Few who bemoan multilateralism 
today object to NATO, the IMF, or the 
GATT. And it is beyond debate that multi- 
lateral action has certain advantages: it can 
spread the costs of action, as in our efforts 
to support Russian reform; it can foster glob- 
al support, as with our coalition in the Gulf 
War; it can ensure comprehensiveness, as in 
our export control regimes; and it can suc- 
ceed where no nation, acting alone, could 
have done so, as in Cambodia. I would go fur- 
ther and state my personal hope that the 
habits of multilateralism may one day en- 
able the rule of law to play a far more civ- 
ilizing role in the conduct of nations, as en- 
visioned by the founders of the United Na- 
tions. 

But for any official with responsibilities 
for our security policies, only one overriding 
factor can determine whether the USshould 
act multilaterally or unilaterally, and that 
is America’s interests. We should act multi- 
laterally where doing so advances our inter- 
ests—And we should act unilaterally when 
that will serve our purpose. The simple ques- 
tion in each instance is this: what works 
best? 

THE CASE FOR ENGAGEMENT 

I believe there is a more fundamental for- 
eign policy challenge brewing for the United 
States. It is a challenge over whether we will 
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be significantly engaged abroad at all. As I 
suggested at the outset, in many ways, we 
are returning to the divisions and debates 
about our role in the world that are as old as 
our Republic. On one side is protectionism 
and limited foreign engagement; on the 
other is active American engagement abroad 
on behalf of democracy and expanded trade. 

The last time our nation saw that classic 
division was just after World War II. It pit- 
ted those Democrats and Republicans whose 
creativity produced the architectures of 
post-war prosperity and security against 
those in both parties who would have had us 
retreat within the isolated shell we occupied 
in the 1920s and 1930s. The internationalists 
won those debates, in part because they 
could point to a unitary threat to America’s 
interests and because the nation was enter- 
ing a period of economic security. 

Today's supporters of engagement abroad 
have neither of those advantages. The 
threats and opportunities are diffuse, and 
our people are deeply anxious about their 
economic fate. Rallying Americans to bear 
the costs and burdens of international en- 
gagemenc is no less important. But it is 
much more difficult. 

For this reason, those who recognize the 
value of our leadership in the world should 
devote far more energy to making the case 
for sustained engagement abroad and less en- 
ergy to debates over tactics. To be sure, 
there will be disagreements over tactics: we 
expect to be held accountable for our policy 
decisions, and our critics can expect us to re- 
spond where we disagree. But all of us who 
support engagement should be careful to de- 
bate tactics in a way that does not prevent 
us from coming together in common cause 
around the fundamental importance of that 
goal. 

All of us have come out of the Cold War 
years having learned distinct lessons about 
what not to do—don’t go to war without a 
way to win; don’t underestimate the role of 
ideas; don’t minimize the power of national- 
ism. Yet we have come into the new era with 
relatively few ways to convince a skeptical 
public that engagement abroad is a worth- 
while investment. That is why a national 
dialogue over our fundamental purposes is so 
important. 

In a world of extraordinary complexity, it 
would be too easy for us in the international- 
ist camp to become ‘“neo-Marxists’’—not 
after Karl, but after Groucho, who once sang, 
“Whatever it is, I'm against it.” 

It is time for those who see the value of 
American engagement to steady our ranks; 
to define our purpose; and to rally the Amer- 
ican people. In particular, at a time of high 
deficits and pressing domestic needs, we need 
to make a convincing case for our engage- 
ment or else see drastic reductions in our 
military, intelligence, peacekeeping and 
other foreign policy accounts. 

In his farewell address in January, 1953, 
Harry Truman predicted the collapse of 
Communism. “I have a deep and abiding 
faith In the destiny of free men," he said. 
“With patience and courage, we shall some 
day move on into a new era." 

Now that era is upon us. It is a moment of 
unparalleled opportunity. We have the bless- 
ing of living in the world’s most powerful 
and respected nation at a time when the 
world is embracing our ideals as never be- 
fore. We can let this moment slip away. Or 
we can mobilize our nation in order to en- 
large democracy, enlarge markets, and en- 
large our future. I am confident that we will 
choose the road best travelled. 
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TRIBUTE TO LT. COL. JOHN P. 
MOORE 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in honor of Lt. Col. John P. Moore, a man of 
unparalleled professionalism from my 17th 
District on Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker Lieutenant Colonel Moore is 
the Logistics Group Commander for the 910 
Airlift Group at Youngstown Air Reserve Base. 
He is an air reserve technician [AFT]. But to 
our chagrin, he will be leaving the base to 
take assignment at HQ Air Force Reserve at 
Robins Air Force Base [AFB] GA. 

Mr. Speaker Lieutenant Colonel Moore's ca- 
reer is peppered with awards, honors, and ac- 
complishments. While earning his bachelor of 
science and master of education degrees, he 
complemented his learning with a military edu- 
cation. He attended squadron officers school, 
Air Command and Staff College and the Air 
War College at the Air University at the Max- 
well AFB, AL. The Colonel received his com- 
mission through the Air Force Officers Training 
School at Lackland AFB. TX. 

While serving on active duty Colonel Moore 
held numerous positions, including mainte- 
nance control officer and wing maintenance 
control officer at Hill AFB, UT. He then left ac- 
tive duty and joined the Air Force Reserve in 
Youngstown. By 1985, he became the deputy 
commander for maintenance and Commander, 
910 consolidated Aircraft Maintenance Squad- 
ron. In 1992, the position was reclassified as 
logistice group commander. His contributions 
to the surrounding community have been out- 
standing as well. He is a member of the base- 
community council and has helped spearhead 
the drive to obtain new aircraft for the base. 

Lieutenant Colonel Moore’s decorations and 
awards are many: Air Force Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal, Air Force Commendation Medal 
(with one Oak Leaf Cluster), Air Force Out- 
standing Unit Award, National Defense Serv- 
ice Medal (with device), Air Force Longevity 
Service Ribbon (with four Oak Leaf Clusters), 
Small Arms Expert Marksmanship Ribbon and 
the Air Force Training Ribbon. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to join the citizens 
of my district in thanking Lieutenant Colonel 
Moore, his wife Mary Frances and their chil- 
dren John David and Patricia Anne for their 
service to our community. | wish the Colonel 
well at his new assignment. 


SLOVAKIA: ON ESTABLISHING 
DEMOCRACY 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, this week the 
Helsinki Commission will release a report on 
the human rights situation in Slovakia—a 
newly independent country and a new partici- 
pant in the CSCE process. It constitutes one 
of a series of reports prepared by the Com- 
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mission staff on the implementation of human 
rights commitments in Eastern Europe and the 
transition to democracy in this region. Other 
reports have been prepared on Bulgaria, Cro- 
atia, Estonia, Germany, and Latvia. 

The Commission's first report on develop- 
ments specifically in Slovakia, issued in April 
last year, examined the political situation in 
that republic as its leaders stood poised to as- 
sume both power and responsibility. Today, 
independent Slovakia presents a mixed pic- 
ture. 

On the plus side of the ledger, the worst 
abuses of the former Communist regime have 
ceased: political prisoners have been re- 
leased, travel restrictions curtailing freedom of 
movement have ended, and religious freedom 
is generally respected. In addition, free and 
fair elections were held in Slovakia in June 
1992 and a workable constitution was passed 
shortly after that. 

Nevertheless, the transition to democracy is 
hardly complete and other essential elements 
for the rule of law have yet to be established: 
the independence of the judiciary remains un- 
certain; an accounting with former leaders of 
the Communist regime awaits its victims; and 
questions relating to the legacy of war and to- 
talitarianism, such as property restitution, are 
still outstanding. In some areas of the human 
dimension, such as freedom of the press, a 
distinct hostility on the part of the ruling party 
has been evidenced. In addition, the govern- 
ment has pursued policies that suggest at best 
indifference toward and at worst intolerance of 
the rights of those belonging to minorities 
groups. 

Regrettably, even as this report was being 
sent to the printer, additional human rights 
problems have emerged. Prime Minister 
Meciar has sought to bring criminal charges 
against a journalist for reporting on Meciar’s 
own poorly worded.speech about Roma, Gyp- 
sies. The parliament has just passed new leg- 
islation reaffirming its restrictions on the rights 
of individuals to names of their own choosing. 
Although perhaps not as restrictive as the pre- 
vious regulations, the new law still discrimi- 
nates on the basis of both sex and ethnicity, 
requiring Hungarian women to use a slavic 
name ending—whether they want to or not. Bi- 
lingual road signs remain banned, contrary to 
assurances made by Prime Minister Meciar to 
Congressmen TOM LANTOS this past spring re- 
garding the fair treatment of minority commu- 
nities. And just a few days ago, the Commis- 
sion received information from a nongovern- 
mental organization regarding proposed plans 
for administrative redistricting in Slovakia. As 
described, these plans appear to be specifi- 
cally designed to limit the effective participa- 
tion of Hungarian Slovaks in public affairs, 
contrary to commitments in the CSCE Copen- 
hagen Document. 

The human rights implications of these de- 
velopments are, | believe, all too clear. But 
equally important, these issues have signifi- 
cance for Slovakia’s transition to a free-market 
economy. One can only wonder how much 
money is spent by the central government in 
Bratislava to maintain a bureaucracy to ensure 
that peoples’ names meet state-defined limita- 
tions. How much money is spent painting over 
the Hungarian versions of city and road 
names? To me, Bratislava’s heavyhanded tac- 
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tics not only sound shortsighted, they sound 
expensive. 

| do not want to paint too black a picture; as 
| said at the outset, after all, the situation in 
Slovakia is mixed. | was heartened, for exam- 
ple, to learn that high-level Slovak officials, in- 
cluding President Michal Kovac, publicly de- 
nounced a recent assault on an American 
rabbi in Bratislava. The open condemnation of 
intolerance by those in positions of leadership 
may help curb acts of violence and foster a 
climate of mutual trust. | was also gratified to 
learn that the nongovernmental Slovak Hel- 
sinki Committee has issued a statement ad- 
dressing the problem of social intolerance to- 
ward Roma, Jews, and other minorities and 
urging greater government initiative in redress- 
ing human rights concerns. Greater public in- 
volvement in Slovakia by all segments of soci- 
ety can play a critical role in facilitating the 
transition to democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, the human dimension prob- 
lems facing Slovakia today have broad impli- 
cations: they raise questions for the economic 
well-being of the people of Slovakia, for the 


- regional security of this country, and for 


Slovakia’s integration into the community of 
nations. Independence in Slovakia may have 
been achieved overnight. But the establish- 
ment of democracy will take greater time and, 
perhaps, require even more of the people of 
that country. 


TRIBUTE TO CHRISTINE B. 
ANTOSKIEWICZ 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, on this day, 
September 29, 1993, the southeast Michigan 
chapter of the March of Dimes Birth Defects 
Foundation will be hosting the 10th annual Al- 
exander Macomb Citizen of the Year Award 
dinner. The award, instituted in 1984, is 
named after my home county's namesake, 
Gen. Alexander Macomb, a hero of the War of 
1812. 

This year, the March of Dimes has chosen 
a long-time friend, Christine B. Antoskiewicz, 
as a recipient of the award. Christine and | 
worked together at the Macomb County Juve- 
nile Court Division where she has continually 
championed children’s rights since 1964. A 
voice for children living with abuse and ne- 
glect, she is also responsible for initiating a 
community network that supports the children 
of Shelter Care. 

Through advocacy, education, and commu- 
nity service, the March of Dimes has estab- 
lished itself as an organization with an impec- 
cable reputation. And, the southeast Michigan 
chapter rightly recognizes Christine for her ex- 
cellent service and outstanding leadership. 
Their recognition is an exceptional honor and 
| urge my colleagues to join me in saluting my 
friend, Christine Antoskiewicz, as a recipient of 
the Alexander Macomb Citizen of the Year 
Award. 
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TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR WHITFIELD 
STANLEY 


HON. JAMES E. CLYBURN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues excerpts of a 
speech given by Attorney Mordecai C. John- 
son on October 2, 1992, in honor of Mr. Arthur 
Whitfield Stanley, a longtime civil rights worker 
and civic leader in Darlington, SC. 

The excerpts follow: 

ARTHUR WHITFIELD STANLEY, RACE MAN 


Our honoree was born on August 19, 1914, 
the only child of Mopsy” Gandy and Martha 
Stanley. He was raised by his mother’s 
mother, Ellen Ma" Stanley, who called him 
her little “Man” and conferred upon him her 
family name. Because of his grandmother, he 
was fortunate to go to Mayo High School 
here, to become a star kicker on its football 
team and to graduate in 1933. For some 30 
years, he was President of the Darlington 
Branch, NAACP. 

Travel with me back to the early morning 
of the Third Wednesday in August of 1914. 

At that time, there were numerous ex- 
slaves for “Man” to listen to. The NAACP 
was 5 years old. There was no Darlington 
Branch. 

Democracy in this country meant publicly 
lynching a Black man every week. 

Democracy meant high mortality rates. If 
you were a middle aged Black, you had beat 
the odds. The tax for being Black was about 
40 percent of your life. 

Woodrow Wilson’s democracy meant de jure 
discrimination everywhere. It was in the 
schools where the Black teacher was paid 
about 25% as much money as her white coun- 
terpart. It was in transportation because the 
Supreme Court, in Plessy vs. Ferguson, had 
said it was lawful to segregate passengers by 
race. It was in the church, the hospital, the 
jail, the courts, the cemetery. 

Arthur Whitfield Stanley has lived through 
the administrations of more than one-third 
of our Nation’s Presidents. 

When Mr. Stanley was 47 years old, his 3 
children and others similarly situated got 
the right to attend school with white chil- 
dren because of a class action called Stanley 
vs, The School District of Darlington County. 
We took that case all the way to the United 
States Supreme Court. Thus, the Stanley 
name is indelibly stamped in the annals of 
jurisprudence of this nation for as long as 
the record of the law exists. 

At the age of 50, Arthur Stanley, with the 
nation, witnessed the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. For the first time in his life, the law 
said he could eat in a restaurant and sleep in 
a hotel without regard to race. He could 
walk in a public park and read in a public li- 
brary without racial discrimination. What I 
reverently call “The Adam Clayton Powell 
Bill," a provision for cutting off federal 
money to entities that discriminate, was em- 
bodied in Title VI of the Act. And for the 
first time, the law said that employers 
couldn't discriminate against a worker be- 
cause of race or sex. 

The next year, Congress passed the Voting 
Rights Act which put old “Bubba,” the lit- 
eracy tester, out of a job. Twelve years later, 
Mr. Stanley was elected to the City Council 
of Darlington. 

When Arthur Stanley was 53 years old, he 
and the rest of us witnessed something that 
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the world had never seen: a Black man— 
Thurgood Marshall—took a seat on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 

“Man” Stanley was 69 years old when he 
shook hands with our State’s first Black 
Senator in this century, his old friend, 
former head of the State NAACP, I. 
DeQuincy Newman. 

Today, at age 78, “Pop” Stanley has seen 
the number of Blacks in the General Assem- 
bly grow from zero to 22. 

Mr. Stanley, President Emeritus of the 
Darlington County Branch, NAACP, can look 
back at the days when Black men who stood 
up were likely to be crushed. They couldn’t 
work on the white man's job because they'd 
get fired. They couldn't be sharecroppers be- 
cause they'd be kicked out of their homes. 
For the same reason, they couldn’t be rent- 
ers. And if they owned a house or business, 
they couldn’t borrow money on it because 
the banks put the squeeze on them. You 
could get shot at, your house set afire, run 
out of the state, like Reverend Brother J.A. 
DeLaine of Clarendon County; you could, 
like Reverend J.M. Hinton, State President 
of the NAACP, be chainwhipped by masked 
men on a dark road at midnight and, like 
Black newsman John McCray, jailed because 
of what you wrote, you could be lynched. 
That’s what happened to you if you stood up; 
if you were a “race man.” And Arthur Stan- 
ley stood up. He stood up, though threatened 
by what had happened to his friends, threat- 
ened with bankruptcy, with physical vio- 
lence. Arthur Stanley often stood alone in 
Darlington County—like a rock. I won't say 
he stood fearlessly. He had to be scared 
sometimes. But he stood up anyway. 

And today, Arthur Whitfield Stanley de- 
serves our richest encomium and panegyric, 
the highest tribute, Black folks can give; 
today, I proclaim him a "race man!” 

My friends, I would not have you believe 
that I believe that Mr. Stanley has solved all 
of our problems, You and I know that what- 
ever our accomplishments in the past, there 
are problems, yes, challenges, ahead of us. 

Thousands of years ago, a Black prophet 
named Jeremiah lamented that, *‘the harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved.” 

The long hot summers of the 60s are behind 
us, and "we are not saved. We have reaped 
the harvest of laws calling for anti-lynching 
and equal pay for teachers and voting rights 
and school integration and economic devel- 
opment and anti-discrimination in housing, 
in employment, and all the rest. Yet, “we 
are not saved.” 

With blacks being about one-third of the 
population of this State, 16 Black House 
members out of 124, six Black members of 
the 46 member Senate, 5% of the State’s 
judgeships is not an apogee. We are yet far 
from the millennium, the promised land. 
“We are not saved." 

In education, our little Johnnys can’t read. 

The Black man is still an endangered spe- 
cies—being shot and shot full of drugs and 
sent to jail in disproportionate numbers, 

Dream with me a little while, as we stand 
on the threshold of the 21st Century. 

I dream of young Blacks harnessing the en- 
ergy of the sun, the strength of the ocean, 
the power in the lightning and the thunder, 
thus solving the world’s energy problems, 

I envision our youngsters farming the seas 
and deserts, teaching sick folks to heal 
themselves, teaching hungry folks to feed 
themselves—in Somalia, in Ethiopia, in 
Kenya, in Tanzania, in Mozambique... . 

I close with a poem written by a civil 
rights lawyer named Johnson, the first 
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Black admitted to the Bar in the State of 
Florida, who, in 1920, became the first Black 
Executive Secretary of the NAACP. I want 
to recite to you a poem written by James 
Weldon Johnson, born 43 years before Arthur 
Whitfield Stanley. - 

This 92-year-old poem has three verses. 
The first verse 1s a song of triumph. It calls 
for singling loudly and resoundingly and 
powerfully and with great faith, great hope; 
and it implores us to keep on marching. 

The second verse is a recounting of his- 
tory. It tells of a terrible darkness, from 
whence we came to the light. 

The third verse is a prayer. It recalls God's 
delivery of us from darkness to light; and it 
invokes the blessings of the Deity, that He 
will keep us in the light, standing upright. 

You may have heard that poem. It goes 
like this: 


Lift every voice and sing, till earth and 
heaven ring, 

Ring with the harmonies of liberty; 

Let our rejoicing rise, high as the listening 
skies, 

Let it resound loud as the rolling sea. 

Sing a song full of the faith that the dark 
past has taught us; 

Sing a song full of the hope that the present 
has brought us; 

Facing the rising sun of our new day begun, 

Let us march on till victory is won. 

Stony the road we trod, bitter the chasten- 
ing rod, 

Felt in the days when hope unborn had died; 

Yet with a steady beat, have not our weary 
feet, k 

Come to the place for which our fathers 
sighed? 

We have come over a way that with tears has 
been watered, 

We have come, treading our path through 
the blood of the slaughtered, 

Out from the gloomy past, till now we stand 
at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star is 
cast. 

God of our weary years, God of our silent 
tears, 

Thou who hast brought us thus far on the 
way; 

Thou who hast by Thy might, led us into the 
light, 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray. 

Lest our feet stray from the places, our God, 
where we met Thee, 

Lest our hearts, drunk with the wine of the 
world, we forget Thee, 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand, may we forever 


stand, 
True to our God, true to our native land. 
aE 
CONSERVATION AND MANAGE- 


MENT OF FISHERY RESOURCES 
IN AN AREA IN THE SEA OF 
OKHOTSK KNOWN AS THE PEA- 
NUT HOLE 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, today 
| am introducing a bill to promote the con- 
servation and management of fishery re- 
sources in an area in the Sea of Okhotsk 
known as the Peanut Hole. The bill amends 
the Central Bering Sea Fisheries Enforcement 
Act of 1992 (P.L. 102-582) by including the 
Sea of Okhotsk as a region in which fishing is 
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not to occur by U.S. fishermen. Fishermen 
found to violate the statute will be subject to 
penalties under U.S. law. 

The Peanut Hole is a small enclave of inter- 
national water in the Sea of Okhotsk which is 
encircled by the 200-nautical-mile exclusive 
economic zone [EEZ] of the Russian Federa- 
tion. Fishermen have decimated the pollock 
stocks there resulting in the need for strong 
conservation measures. While the Russian 
Federation has controlled fishing within the 
boundaries of its EEZ, its regulations have not 
achieved the desired effect due to the over- 
harvesting by foreign fishermen who have po- 
sitioned their boats on the other, high-seas 
side of the line. While delegates from both the 
Russian Federation and United States have 
sought long-term, international agreements, 
certain fishing nations have refused such ef- 
forts. 

The Peanut Hole has suffered the same dif- 
ficulties as the Donut Hole, a similar enclave 
located in the Central Bering Sea and sur- 
rounded by the EEZ’s of the United States 
and the Russian Federation. While the Central 
Bering Sea Fisheries Enforcement Act of 1992 
helped to restrict fishing in the Donut Hole, the 
Congress did not consider the Peanut Hole. 
Unfortunately, fishermen who can no longer 
fish in the Donut Hole have consequently 
flocked to the Peanut Hole. It is feared that 
they will continue their harvest until they cap- 
ture the very last fish. 

The bill, as introduced, aims to foster im- 
proved conservation and management in the 
Peanut Hole. It is expected that the use of civil 
penalties will result in greater cooperation for 
establishing a long-term, international agree- 
ments. Such an effort may be the only means 
to prevent the commercial extinction of once 
very profitable and plentiful fisheries. | urge 
you to support this bill in its entirety. 


CBO REPORT ON H.R. 2151—THE 
MARITIME SECURITY AND COM- 
PETITIVENESS ACT OF 1993 


HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, on September 
22, 1993, the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries filed its report on H.R. 2151, the 
Maritime Security and Competitiveness Act of 
1993—House Report 103-251. 

At that time, the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice had not yet completed its cost estimate of 
the legislation and the report was filed without 
the usual CBO report. Under those cir- 
cumstances, and in compliance with clause 
7(a) of rule XIII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, the committee included in 
the report its own estimate of the costs that 
would be incurred in carrying out H.R. 2151. 

Subsequent to filing the report, the CBO 
cost estimate was received. To inform the 
Members of the House and to comply with the 
spirit of clause 2(I)(3)(C) of rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives and 
section 403 of the Congressional Budget Act 
of 1974, | am hereby inserting the full text of 
the CBO cost estimate on H.R. 2151: 
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U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 

Hon. GERRY E. STUDDS, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Congressional 
Budget Office has prepared the enclosed cost 
estimate for H.R. 2151, the Maritime Secu- 
rity and Competitiveness Act of 1993. 

Enactment of H.R. 2151 would not affect di- 
rect spending or receipts. Therefore, pay-as- 
you-go procedures would not apply to the 
bill. 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, we will be pleased to provide them. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 

Enclosure. 

CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE—COST 
ESTIMATE 

1. Bill number: H.R. 2151. 

2. Bill title: Maritime Security and Com- 
petitiveness Act of 1993. 

3. Bill status: As reported by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries on September 22, 1993. 

4. Bill purpose: H.R. 2151 would establish 
the maritime security fleet program within 
the Department of Transportation (DOT). 
Under this program, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation would enroll eligible privately 
owned vessels in the Maritime Security 
Fleet (MSF). Each owner or operator of a 
vessel in the fleet would enter into a 10-year 
operating agreement with the department 
under which the carrier would agree to make 
its vessels available to the Department of 
Defense (DOD) when needed for national se- 
curity. For each ship enrolled in the fleet, 
the company would receive $2.1 million an- 
nually ($2.3 million for 1994), subject to ap- 
propriation. All carriers would be able to 
sign agreements once their eligibility has 
been determined, but payments for vessels 
covered by operating differential subsidies 
(ODS) or Military Sealift Command (MSC) 
charters would not begin until these other 
payments ended. We expect that the new 
agreements would be signed in fiscal year 
1995 at the earliest, based on the effective 
dates and implementation schedule specified 
in the bill. 

Section 10 of the bill would authorize DOT 
to subsidize the construction of certain ves- 
sels built in American shipyards. Under the 
series transition program, DOT would enter 
into agreements with shipyards to subsidize 
the construction of a series of commercial 
vessels over a five-year period, provided that 
federal payments do not exceed 50 percent of 
the ship’s cost and that no subsidized vessel 
is to be purchased for the U.S. coastwise 
trade. DOT could enter into a subsidy agree- 
ment, which would constitute a binding obli- 
gation of the United States, only if appro- 
priations were available and only if the de- 
partment has determined that the receiving 
shipyard would be able to build additional 
similar vessels at competitive prices after 
building the subsidized ships. 

The bill includes a number of other amend- 
ments to the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. It 
also would require DOT to study the impacts 
of the MSF program and to report its find- 
ings to the Congress. 

5. Estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment: Assuming appropriation of the nec- 
essary sums, we estimate that implementa- 
tion of the bill would cost the federal govern- 
ment between $1.2 billion and $2.4 billion 
over the period from 1995 to 2010. Of these 
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amounts, $0.5 billion to $0.7 billion would be 
sent between 1995 and 1998, with annual out- 
lays ranging between $100 million and $200 
million during this period. These costs would 
fall within budget function 400. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATE 

Maritime Security Fleet Expenditures: As- 
suming appropriation of the necessary sums, 
CBO estimates that the federal government 
would spend between $1.1 billion and $2.2 bil- 
lion between 1995 and 2010 to subsidize the 
operation of between 70 and 130 vessels, de- 
pending on the number of carriers that are 
willing to participate in the MSF program 
and the number of vessels that would be eli- 
gible. Because many of the eligible vessels 
expected to participate have existing ODS or 
MSC charter contracts, only about $0.1 bil- 
lion would be spent the first year of the pro- 
gram (fiscal year 1995). We estimate that 
outlays over the 1995-1998 period would be be- 
tween $0.4 billion and $0.5 billion. 

For purposes of these estimates, CBO has 
assumed that the full amounts necessary for 
the 10-year agreements would be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1995, the year in which 
all agreements are expected to be signed, re- 
gardiess of when payments begin. Estimated 
costs for liner vessels, which account for be- 
tween $0.8 billion and $1.8 billion of the to- 
tals, are based on information obtained from 
industry sources regarding the number of 
ships that would be entered into the pro- 
gram. (We expect a minimum of about 40 and 
a maximum of close to 90.) For bulk vessels, 
including tankers, CBO has assumed that all 
ships currently receiving operating differen- 
tial subsidies would join the program once 
their existing contracts expire; for the maxi- 
mum case, we have assumed that all ships 
now chartered by MSC would also partici- 
pate. We estimate that payments to bulk 
carriers, which account for between $0.2 bil- 
lion and $0.3 billion of the total, would be 
only about 40 percent of the maximum 
amounts authorized because most of these 
carriers probably would be carrying U.S. 
government cargoes for more than one-half 
of the year and would therefore be ineligible 
for the entire $2.1 million annual payment. 

Series Transition Payments: In order to 
comply with the provisions of the MSF pro- 
gram that would require all subsidized ships 
to be replaced after they reach 25 years of 
age, we expect that carriers would have to 
purchase about 10 vessels from U.S. ship- 
yards over the life of the series transition 
program. Based on current cost differentials 
and assuming appropriation of the necessary 
sums, CBO estimates that it would cost the 
federal government between $150 million and 
$200 million to subsidize the construction of 
ten tankers. For the purpose of this esti- 
mate, we have assumed that carriers would 
seek to purchase newly built vessels for the 
MSF program and that DOT would issue a 
determination that participating shipyards 
would be able to produce competitively 
priced vessels of the same type after con- 
structing the subsidized vessels. 

The series transition program could be 
used to subsidize construction of other ves- 
sels for sale to foreign-flag or U.S.-flag car- 
riers serving foreign markets. CBO antici- 
pates little additional activity, however, be- 
cause, even with the government subsidy, 
U.S. shipyards would have difficulty attract- 
ing foreign buyers, who account for most of 
the shipbuilding demand. 

Other provisions of the bill would not af- 
fect federal spending. 

6. Pay-as-you-go considerations: Section 
252 of the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 sets up pay-as- 
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you-go procedures for legislation affecting 
direct spending or receipts through 1998. CBO 
estimates that enactment of H.R. 2151 would 
not affect direct spending or receipts. There- 
fore, pay-as-you-go procedures would not 
apply to the bill. 

7. Estimated cost to State and local gov- 
ernments: None. 

8. Estimate comparison: None. 

9. Previous CBO estimate : None. 

10. Estimate prepared by: Deborah Reis. 

11. Estimate approved by: C.G. Nuckols, 
Assistant Director for Budget Analysis. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLIE MAINS 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Charlie Mains 
was a very special person, one of God's no- 
blemen. 

He was a man with few words, always well 
chosen to produce wonderful wisdom often 
laced with scintillating humor. 

At his funeral, his son, Tim, told a refreshing 
story. Charlie Mains had suggested that the 
son make a speech before an audience and 
the son was intimidated at such a maiden ef- 
fort. Tim Mains told his father that if he went 
before that audience he might fall down. His 
father's reply: “It’s not about falling down; it is 
about getting back up.” 

In losing Charles H. Mains, the world has 
lost far too much: 

CHARLES MAINS WAS ATTORNEY 


Charles H. Mains, 77, an Indianapolis attor- 
ney, died Monday at his home. 

Mr. Mains was an attorney for 43 years and 
had been chief attorney for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration 21 years, retiring in 1984. 

He was an Army veteran of World War II 
and was awarded a Purple Heart. 

Mr. Mains was a member of Clermont 
Christian Church and Clermont Lions Club 
and was a past district governor of Lions 
District 25-f. 

He also was a member of Bridgeport Ma- 
sonic Lodge, Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 
1120 and American Legion Post 64 and was a 
trustee of Lions Camp Woodsmoke and a 
Wayne Township Democratic ward chairman. 

He was a graduate of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Law School. 

Memorial contributions may be made to 
Camp Woodsmoke or Lions Cancer Control 
Fund, 

Services will be at 11:30 a.m. Thursday in 
Conkie Speedway Funeral Home, with call- 
ing from 2 to 9 p.m. Wednesday. Entombment 
will be in Crown Hill Mausoleum. 

Survivors—wife Gwen Johnston Mains; 
sons Steve, Tim Mains; daughters Laura 
Canavesi, Roxie McNelly; brothers Earl, 
Donald Mains; five grandchildren. 

CHARLES MAINS HAD BEEN TOP ATTORNEY FOR 
THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HERE 


Services for Charles H. Mains, 77, Indianap- 
olis, former chief attorney of the Veterans 
Administration in Indiana, will be at 11:30 
a.m, Thursday in Conkie Funeral Home, 
Speedway Chapel, with calling from 2 p.m. to 
9 p.m. today. 

He died Monday. 

Mr. Mains, a 1950 graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law, was chief attorney for 
the VA for 21 years, retiring in 1984. 
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He was a member of Clermont Christian 
Church. He formerly was a Wayne Township 
Democratic ward chairman. Mr. Mains was a 
32nd degree Mason. 

He was a member of Clermont Lions Club, 
past district governor of Lions District 25-F 
and trustee of Lions Camp Woodsmoke. 
While district governor in 1974, Mr. Mains co- 
ordinated the Marion Country Lions Clubs’ 
participation in The Indianapolis Star's new 
Computerized Election Bureau. 

He was an Army veteran of World War IL 
and received a Purple Heart. 

Memorial contributions may be made to 
Lions Camp Woodsmoke or Lions Cancer 
Control Fund. 

Survivors: wife, Gwen Johnston Mains; 
sons, Steve and Tim Mains; daughters, Laura 
Canavesi and Roxi McNelly; brothers, Earl 
and Donald Mains; five grandchildren. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARITY WEBB 
HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a truly special individual who 
has contributed significantly to California's 
educational system. Charity Webb has served 
over the past year as president of the Califor- 
nia School Boards Association [CSBA] and is 
concluding her term in December. During her 
tenure as president, Ms. Webb encouraged 
thoughtful debate and innovative approaches 
to dealing with the challenges faced by Cali- 
fornia’s educational community. Her outstand- 
ing leadership helped achieve a better system 
of education for California. 

Ms. Webb received her bachelor’s degree in 
secondary education at the University of Ar- 
kansas. In 1985, she completed the School 
Board Members and Superintendent's Training 
Program at the University of Santa Clara. 

Ms. Webb's dedication to improving the 
quality and efficiency of public education has 
spanned more than 20 years. In this time, she 
has worked as an educational researcher, 
substitute teacher, high school teacher and 
active school board member. 

Since 1977 she has served on the 
Berryessa Union School District Board of 
Trustees, 6 years as president; since 1984 
she has served on the Santa Clara County 
Board of Education Executive Committee; the 
Early Intervention Committee and the Nomi- 
nating Committee; and since 1980 she has 
been active in the CSBA, serving on numer- 
ous committees and as an officer at several 
posts. In addition, she has been active in the 
California Coalition of Black School Board 
Members, the National Caucus of Black 
School Board Members, the National School 
Board Association and the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Blacks in Education. 

As a community leader, Ms. Webb has 
worked tirelessly for many organizations, 
among them Kids Are Special, the United Way 
Allocation Committee, Black Concerned Par- 
ents of Berryessa and the Santa Clara County 
Democratic Committee, 

Her many honors and awards include the 
Santa Clara Alliance of Black Educators’ 
Award for advancing the education of children, 
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the Berryessa School Trustees’ Award in ap- 
preciation for outstanding service to the 
Berryessa District, the California Coalition of 
Black School Board Members’ Award for out- 
standing service for her work on the annual 
conference, and the Political Achievement 
Award given jointly by the California Black 
Women's Coalition and the Black Concerns 
Association. 

Mr. Speaker, | highly commend Ms. Charity 
Webb for her many accomplishments and con- 
tributions to public education and | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in congratulating her on her 
exceptional leadership as president of the 
California School Boards Association. | extend 
my best wishes to Ms, Webb for continued 
success in all of her future endeavors. 


140TH ANNIVERSARY OF PINE 
STREET BAPTIST CHURCH IN 
MILFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HON. RICHARD E. NEAL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, | 
am pleased to announce to my fellow mem- 
bers the 140th anniversary of the Pine Street 
Baptist Church in Milford, MA. 

Many citizens in the Milford area did not 
want their contributions going to support other 
churches. As a result, several people of the 
Baptist community came together to form their 
own church. 

They have been reaching out to the commu- 
nity ever since their founding 140 years ago. 
Many of the church's 110 active members 
have gone out and volunteered in the commu- 
nity. One of the places in the community that 
has benefited from their generosity is the local 
homeless shelter. Additionally, many church 
members have served in Baptist missions 
around the world. 

The church was founded in 1853 and soon 
after that a building was found in Milford that 
suited their needs perfectly. The property was 
bought from the Italian club that occupied it at 
the time. It was then converted into a church. 
Services are still being held in that original 
building. 

One of the church's programs that has in- 
spired many of the church members has been 
the Angel Tree Program. Each Christmas, the 
children of the Sunday School adopt 30 or 40 
children of whom one or both of their parents 
have been incarcerated. The children give 
them a Christmas. Food and presents are 
supplied, along with plenty of love and sup- 

rt 


The present pastor, Paul Traverse, brought 
much to the church when he arrived on their 
doorstep 5 years ago. The most important 
thing that he brought, one of the members 
said, was his seven gifted children, who 
brought with them their musical abilities and 
joyous sense of family that they have shared 
with all. This has enlightened and inspired the 
church members, and as a result, many inac- 
tive members have come back to the fold. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in congratulating the Pine Street Baptist 
Church as they celebrate their 140th anniver- 
sary and wish them continued success in their 
upcoming years. 
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TRIBUTE TO AMY BETH BROOKS 


HON. ALAN B. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to congratulate Ms. Amy Beth Brooks of Mor- 
gantown, WV, for her award-winning script in 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ voice of democ- 
racy contest. 

Ms. Brooks’ script is titled “My Voice in 
America’s Future.” | would like to submit for 
the record the text of her script, and commend 
the VFW for making the Voice of Democracy 
Scholarship Program available to students 
across our Nation: 

My VOICE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(By Amy Brooks) 

In the beginning: sound of one voice. One 
single voice speaking out, stating a belief, 
posing a question. Voice provokes thought, 
thought provokes action . .. another voice 
joins the first. With a reciprocation of ideas 
comes newfound power, influencing others to 
take up this cry, striving for change... 

From somewhere amid this chorus comes 
the sound of my own voice. . . faltering at 
first, uncertain. How difficult, in an age of 
extremes, to find a true voice in America’s 
future. And yet as I speak, I begin to realize 
not only the significance of what I say, but 
also the wonder of my freedom to say it. My 
inalienable right as an American citizen, 
that of absolute free speech, opens infinite 
doors to my impact on the future of our na- 
tion. Thus empowered with the potential to 
make myself be heard, my voice distin- 
guishes itself from countless others, and I 
contribute my own personal verse with a new 
clarity and strength of purpose. 

Such is the birthright of every American: 
the chance to express, with impunity, our 
most profound thoughts and opinions. That 
regardless of race, sex, or social status, the 
power of each person’s voice is limited only 
by the extent of his own will and determina- 
tion. 

In theory, this is an illustration of the 
ideal society. The possibility that one voice 
could invoke passion and controversy from 
an entire nation is the first, best example of 
the values with which our forefathers shaped 
this government. In theory, that voice is the 
thread which binds a people governed by a 
document called the Constitution. 

Well, the Constitution of the United States 
of America was written in 1787. We are cur- 
rently in the year 1992; and, as an American 
citizen weaned on these principles of democ- 
racy, I now raise my voice in the assertion 
that as a culture, we must not lose sight of 
the intent with which our freedoms were es- 
tablished. Being aware of the responsibilities 
that accompany these freedoms, my words 
will help ensure a future in which the basic 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution are re- 
established, regardless of how we may see 
them being violated today. 

To apply purist views to the in-between 
shades of everyday life is no simple task. The 
fact is, when we attempt to translate our 
most fundamental laws to accommodate the 
values of modern society, what is ideal in 
theory often becomes flawed or inconvenient 
in practice, 

But if democracy has flourished, it has 
done so because we are, above all else, a peo- 
ple ultimately committed to upholding jus- 
tice. Our rights to free speech and to open 
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expression of our individual religions ... 
the music we listen to, the clothes we wear, 
the art we view, and the choices we make for 
our own bodies, are values that we cannot 
allow to be compromised under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Know that these assertions are not mine 
alone. More than a personal conviction, this 
return to our oldest doctrines is a cry taken 
up by my entire generation. Our determina- 
tion to improve our country will indeed be 
the impetus for a peaceful revolution—a 
democratic battle, in which the soldiers wear 
blue jeans instead of frock coats, and carry 
pencils rather than bayonets. 

And though the voices of my generation 
are as yet young, make no mistake: our 
words carry in them a pitch of real hope 
which heralds a stronger future for this na- 
tion. 

Think ... what a nation we could be. 
Though America is rich in history beyond its 
age, 216 years is a very short time span in 
the development of a civilization. 

We have time to work towards a more ideal 
government. We have the intelligence and 
creativity to improve our standards of liv- 
ing. And, most importantly, because of de- 
mocracy, we have the freedom to voice open- 
ly our hopes and concerns for the future of 
America. 

So ends my own personal verse. But my 
voice, once part of that resounding chorus 
which shapes history, will never die. Find 
your own voice in democracy, and project it 
until your words are acknowledged—whether 
they be strong, soft, the last to join the cry 

. . or those, the very first to rise, in the be- 
ginning. 


GEORGIA IN TURMOIL 
HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, the situation in 
the newly independent state of Georgia is ex- 
tremely alarming. Of all the former Soviet re- 
publics, Georgia has been the most unstable, 
violence-ridden, and violence prone. In the 
past year, thousands have been killed and 
many more have become refugees in the war 
with Abkhazia. Georgia’s defeat this past 
weekend, and the fall of the Abkhaz capital, 
Sukhumi, to Abkhaz forces aided by Russians 
and North Caucasians, have inaugurated a 
new stage in the multiple crises that have be- 
deviled this beautiful country. 

Since 1990, inter-ethnic, inter-necine, and 
inter-state conflicts have wracked Georgia. In 
1991-1992, fighting ravaged the South 
Ossetian Autonomous Oblast, which wanted to 
unite with the North Ossetian Autonomous Ob- 
last across the border in Russia. 

Armed hostilities ended there in June 1992, 
when Russian-brokered ceasefire arrange- 
ments created peacekeeping units composed 
of Russians, Georgians, and Ossetians to 
keep the combatants apart. But the respite 
was brief. Only 2 months later, war erupted in 
Abkhazia, an autonomous republic which had 
been trying to negotiate a federative relation- 
ship with Georgia. It now appears that Georgia 
has lost Abkhazia, and it remains to be seen 
whether they will be able to agree on 
Abkhazia’s status or develop normal neigh- 
borly relations. 
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Exacerbating these territorial and ethnic dis- 
putes has been an ongoing crisis of legitimacy 
in Georgia itself. Zviad Gamsakhurdia, a 
prominent anti-Communist dissident, came to 
power in October 1990 parliamentary elec- 
tions. In May 1991, he was elected President 
by the population with a reported 87 percent 
of the vote. But Georgia’s anti-Communist, 
proindependence movement was fractured, 
and Gamsakhurdia had made some deter- 
mined personal and political enemies who 
boycotted the October 1990 voting and re- 
fused to acknowledge his right to govern. He, 
for his part referred to them as “criminals, not 
an opposition.” 

In fall 1991, the parliamentary opposition 
began to echo charges by Gamsakhurdia’s 
extra-parliamentary critics. | visited Tbilisi in 
September 1991 and, after meeting with all 
sides, became convinced that a confrontation 
was unavoidable. It came in December 1991, 
when armed combat broke out between pro- 
and anti-Gamsakhurdia forces, forcing the 
President to flee in January 1992. 

The military council which came to power 
repressed Gamsakhurdia’s supporters while 
negotiating with Eduard Shevardnadze, former 
Communist Party boss of Georgia and Soviet 
Foreign Minister. He returned to Tbilisi in 
March 1992, but his efforts to establish control 
and stability have failed. Gamsakhurdia’s 
backers, who are especially numerous in 
western Georgia, reject Shevardnadze'’s legit- 
imacy. And Shevardnadze could not provide 
for Georgia's inhabitants the primary service of 
governments: a modicum of law and order. 
For most of 1992, various armed militias ram- 
paged through the country, engaging in vio- 
lence against each other and the civilian popu- 
lation, whom they robbed at will. 

Georgia’s economy has practically col- 
lapsed. And throughout this entire period, 
Georgia has also had to deal with Russian in- 
volvement in the country’s ethnic territorial dis- 
putes. Though Moscow claims to recognize 
Georgia's territorial integrity and has denied 
taking sides, there is convincing evidence that 
Russia provided support to the South 
Ossetians. Since August 1992, Russian forces 
have manifestly backed Abkhazia. Russian 
planes have bombed Georgian-held Sukhumi, 
and Russian Defense Minister Pavel Grachev 
visited Abkhazia last summer, where he open- 
ly talked about Russia’s strategic interests in 
the region. Surely, these include weakening 
Georgia so as to induce its reintegration into 
a Russian orbit, and maintaining control of the 
Black Sea—for military considerations and be- 
cause an oil pipeline from Azerbaijan and 
Kazakhstan may traverse Georgia, terminating 
on the Black Sea. 

Mr. Speaker, it would have been hard 
enough in the best of post-Soviet cir- 
cumstances for Georgians, Ossetians, and 
Abkhaz to work out their differences. But Rus- 
sian involvement stroked and exacerbated 
these disputes, making them all but 
unresolvable by peaceful means. | am deeply 
concerned about Russia’s blatant interference 
in Georgia, not only because it has aggra- 
vated animosities and prolonged bloodshed, 
but because it signals the willingness of some 
in Moscow—especially in the Ministry of De- 
fense—to resort to force to reestablish Rus- 
sian hegemony over the former U.S.S.R. 
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Today, the situation has become even more 
complex. Zviad Gamsakhurdia has returned 
from exile to Georgia, and a full-fledged civil 
war between his backers and Shevardnadze’s 
may now break out. Hostilities in South 
Ossetia, where a tenuous ceasefire has been 
holding, may also again erupt. Meanwhile, 
hundreds of thousands of refugees—Geor- 
gians, Abkhaz, and many others—have no- 
where to live and little to eat. 


What happens now? Zviad Gamsakhurdia 
clearly has support in western Georgia, where 
he is currently ensconced. Eduard Shev- 
ardnadze, though his reputation for having 
useful friends in high places all over the world 
has been tarnished, remains the most influen- 
tial Georgian politician in the rest of the coun- 
try. Perhaps more bloody conflict between 
these two contending forces is inevitable. But 
| fervently hope—as does everyone who has 
visited Georgia and enjoyed the legendary 
hospitality of its people—that Georgians will 
stop killing each other. Perhaps an internation- 
ally monitored election or a referendum will 
determine the people’s choice of leader. 


But whatever happens in Georgia, Russia 
has no business fishing in these troubled wa- 
ters. The speech by Russian Foreign Minister 
Andrei Kozyrev at the United Nations yester- 
day, in which he requested not only endorse- 
ment but actual funding by international orga- 
nizations for Russian peacekeeping efforts in 
the former U.S.S.R., shows what Moscow 
wants: Russian forces help stir up ethnic terri- 
torial disputes, and then appear as peace- 
keepers, with U.N. sanction and dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, Moscow must not think that 
we are blind to this game or are willing to 
comply in its execution. Obviously, Russia has 
interests in the other Republics, but if we ig- 
nore the methods it uses to secure them, we 
will guarantee not merely Russian hegemony, 
but we will undermine political reform in Rus- 
sia itself. Russia must pursue its interests in 
the former Soviet Republics in a civilized man- 
ner; if it subverts their sovereignty, it will sub- 
vert its own future and our hopes for it. 


H.R. 3167, THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1993 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the rules of the Democratic caucus, | 
wish to serve notice to my colleagues that | 
have been instructed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means to seek less than an open 
rule for the consideration by the House of 
Representatives of H.R. 3167, the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Amendments of 1993. 
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TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM B. 
BROWNING 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, on this day, 
September 29, 1993, the southeast Michigan 
chapter of the March of Dimes Birth Defects 
Foundation will be hosting the 10th annual Al- 
exander Macomb Citizen of the Year Award 
dinner. The award, instituted in 1984, is 
named after my home county’s namesake, 
Gen. Alexander Macomb, a hero of the War of 
1812. 

This year, the March of Dimes has chosen 
William B. Browning as a recipient of the 
award. Committed to improving the health of 
America’s babies, the March of Dimes in 
southeast Michigan rightly recognizes Bill for 
his excellent service and outstanding leader- 
ship. As a board member of the Utica Com- 
munity Schools, Bill has helped make the 
Utica schools a statewide educational leader. 
After 19 years on the board, 12 of which he 
has served as president, Bill certainly de- 
serves much of the credit for Utica’s edu- 
cational success. 

Through advocacy, education, and commu- 
nity service, the March of Dimes has estab- 
lished itself as an organization with an impec- 
cable reputation. Being recognized by the 
March of Dimes is an exceptional honor and 
| urge my colleagues to join me in saluting Bill 
Browning as a recipient of the Alexander 
Macomb Citizen of the Year Award. 


MARCH OF DIMES HONOREES 
HON. SANDER M. LEVIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to the 1993 honorees of the March of 
Dimes Alexander Macomb Citizen of the Year 
Award. These exceptional volunteers from 
Macomb County, MI, are being honored for 
their special contributions to the fight against 
birth defects. 

The 1993 honorees are Christine B. 
Antoskiewicz and Bill Browning, and the 
Penna family, who will be presented a Special 
Family Award. Their exemplary efforts in the 
name of children bring us closer to a world 
without birth defects, child abuse, and neglect. 

For nearly 20 years, Christine Antoskiewicz 
has been a voice for the rights of abused chil- 
dren who may not have been able to speak 
for themselves. She has taken a leading role 
as an advocate of children’s rights in both her 
professional and private lives. Since 1964, she 
has worked at the Macomb County Juvenile 
Court Division, rising to her present position 
as supervisor of the Community Provisional 
Release Program with the Macomb County 
Youth Home. Giving of her own time, Ms. 
Antoskiewicz has strengthened community 
support for ShelterCare, an outreach program 
for abused or neglected children. 

William B. Browning has worked to provide 
quality education for the children of Macomb 
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County for 19 years. As a member, and later 
the president, of the Utica Community Schools 
Board of Education, he gained a statewide 
reputation as a leader who cares deeply about 
the children in his district. Earlier this year, 
Sterling Elementary was given his name in 
recognition of his dedicated service. 


The Penna family will receive a Special 
Family Award which recognizes their efforts as 
a family to help further the cause of the March 
of Dimes. The Pennas are well known in 
Macomb County for their popular family res- 
taurant that bears their name, but their gener- 
ous aid to the prevention of birth defects and 
infant mortality is less well known. Their quiet 
support over the years shows a true commit- 
ment to the children of Macomb County. 


| offer my warmest congratulations to all of 
these deserving honorees. | hope that their 
example of community service inspires others 
to also give of themselves. Organizations such 
as the March of Dimes could not complete 
their much needed work without people like 
Christine Antoskiewicz, Bill Browning, and the 
Penna family. 


MILITARY RETIREES AMENDMENT 


HON. SAM JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
| want to express my support for an amend- 
ment Representative RALPH HALL offered yes- 
terday to the Defense authorization bill. 


| support this amendment for all of the mili- 
tary retirees in the Third District of Texas who 
were, but now are not, eligible to receive pre- 
scription drug benefits. 


These retirees, ones who gave at least 20 
years in our armed services, are currently 
being denied prescription drug benefits be- 
cause they live in the wrong ZIP Code. 


Last year, the Department of Defense 
[DOD] instituted a prescription drug dem- 
onstration project to help military retirees who 
were adversely impacted by the closure and 
realignment of many of our military bases. 


However, the way DOD decided who was 
eligible for this program was ZIP Code. Those 
whose ZIP Code is within the invisible 40-mile 
radius around Carswell Air force Base are eli- 
gible, those who are not, tough. 


| believe that this type demonstration project 
which only serves a selected few is unfair and 
wrong. Mr. Hall's amendment will allow every 
retiree who is eligible for medical benefits to 
be included in this program. That is only fair. 


As we continue to draw down our Defense 
structure, we must find innovative and creative 
ways to solve problems which arise because 
of reductions and base closures. This amend- 
ment is one such innovative way. 

| would like to commend my colleague from 
Texas who took the time to draft and introduce 
this very sensible and necessary reform. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH FOUNDATION 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, our current health 
care crisis is largely a consequence of the 
high cost of treating illness. Statistics docu- 
ment that heart disease, stroke, cancer, and 
AIDS are the main causes of deaths in our 
Nation. Research during the past four decades 
has clearly shown that diseases are largely 
man-made and therefore preventable. 

Much of this knowledge has been provided 
through the research of a unique organization 
whose main research center is in my Congres- 
sional District. | am referring to the American 
Health Foundation, whose scientists have 
greatly contributed to our present knowledge 
of the causes of manmade chronic disease, 
and whose mission is to urge the Nation to 
adopt preventive strategies toward a healthier 
Nation. 

The American Health Foundation is a not- 
for-profit private health research organization 
and one of the Nations leading laboratory can- 
cer centers. Since its founding in 1969, the 
Foundation has been dedicated to working to- 
ward the reduction of avoidable chronic dis- 
ease through preventive medicine. It is inter- 
nationally known for its basic disease preven- 
tion research as well as for its advocacy of 
comprehensive school health education and 
minority cancer prevention projects. 

Aware of the fact that other steps toward 
disease prevention can and must be taken, 
the leaders of the foundation, and its visionary 
founder, Dr. Ernst L. Wynder, have included 
research on health promotion in the design of 
their disease prevention programs. The appli- 
cation of such programs is Dr. Wynder's chief 
concern. 

Next Monday, October 4, has been des- 
ignated National Child Health Day. It is a day 
designed to promote awareness that the 
health of children, our Nation's greatest re- 
source, should be one of our greatest prior- 
ities. This year, Child Health Day, sponsored 
by the American Health Foundation, will estab- 
lish the importance of education as the key 
element in preventive medicine. 

Mr. Speaker, we are indebted to the Amer- 
ican Health Foundation’s scientists and lead- 
ers for all they have given us in return for our 
support through cancer prevention and health 
education grants. We ought to be aware of the 
potential for even greater collaboration with 
these experts that hold key knowledge toward 
finding the solution of our Nation’s health 
problems. 


TRIBUTE TO WYNONNA JUDD 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1993 
Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
honor of one of the top country singers in 
America. Mr. Speaker, | rise in honor of 
Wynonna Judd. 
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Ms. Judd was born in 1964 in Ashland, KY. 
Growing up, she had no television or tele- 
phone to entertain her, so she taught herself 
to play the guitar. She quickly excelled on the 
instrument and, by the age of 15, joined a mu- 
sical partnership with her mother Naomi. Four 
years later, the tandem reached superstar- 
dom, 


The Judds became the most awarded coun- 
try act of the 1980's, amassing over two 
dozen smash hits and 12 million in record 
sales. In 1991, Naomi retired, but Wynonna 
continued her success. She debuted as a solo 
act in 1992 with her album “Wynonna”. One 
year and 3 million sold copies later, Wynonna 
hit the road to promote her second album 
“Tell Me Why”. The second effort is also en- 
joying phenomenal popularity, as evidenced 
by the sellout crowds and ballooning sales to- 
tals, 


Mr. Speaker, Ms. Judd has brought her 
unique spirit to music and for that we can be 
grateful. | wish her all the best as her career 
continues to blossom. 


TAIWAN'S NATIONAL DAY AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. JAMES E. CLYBURN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the Republic 
of China will be celebrating its 82d National 
Day on October 10, 1993. Taiwan has much 
to celebrate. Taiwan's economy is strong, and 
it has achieved remarkable political progress 
in the last 5 years. 


| join Taiwan's friends on the Hill in wishing 
Taiwan success and progress in Taiwan's bid 
to rejoin the United Nations. Taiwan withdrew 
from the United Nations in 1971. However, in 
the last 22 years, Taiwan has worked very 
hard to make itself a vital nation in the world, 
economically and politically. It is now time to 
invite Taiwan back to the United Nations. It is 
unfair and wrong to leave the 20.8 million 
peace loving people living in the Taiwan area 
unrepresented in the United Nations. 


Taiwan Government officials have made it 
very clear that the issue of the representation 
of China was not solved in 1971 when main- 
land China took the seat of the ROC. The 
facts are that mainland China has never gov- 
erned the island of Taiwan, and that the peo- 
ple on Taiwan have had no representation in 
the world body since 1971. 


lf readmitted to the United Nations, Taiwan 
would have a great deal to contribute to the 
world body. Taiwan would enhance the United 
Nation’s prestige and relevance and make the 
United Nation a genuine representative global 
orum. 
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AGNES MCCARTNEY HONORED FOR 
HER WORK TO PROMOTE CARBON 
COUNTY 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a wonderful lady and a good 
friend, Agnes McCartney, who after 30 years 
has retired as the executive director of the 
Carbon County Tourist Promotion Agency. 


She was the first and only executive director 
of the tourist promotion agency which was cre- 
ated in 1965. 


Originally from Wilkes-Barre, Agnes’ asso- 
ciation with Carbon County actually began 
when she and her husband, Frank, moved to 
Lansford from Harrisburg in 1955. Her hus- 
band returned to Harrisburg in 1959 to serve 
as commissioner of the State police until 
1963, but Agnes stayed in Lansford and be- 
came known as a fixture in her community 
and in Carbon County through her myriad of 
activities. 

In 1960, Agnes was hired by the Carbon 
County Planning Commission. Two years later 
the county commissioners appointed her as 
temporary executive director. She performed 
her job so well that she was there for 11 
years. 


During her time at the helm of the planning 
commission, Agnes was instrumental in co- 
ordinating the construction of the Mauch 
Chunk Creek Watershed, a multipurpose flood 
control and recreational facility in Summit Hill 
and Jim Thorpe. She also was a force in the 
development of the Mauch Chunk Lake Park 
which was named “Watershed of the Year” in 
1971. 


In April 1974, Agnes became deputy direc- 
tor of the Schuylkill-Carbon Agency for Man- 
power. She worked to place young people in 
summer jobs and created the county's action 
committee for human services and Better 
Neighborhoods, Inc., in an effort to rehabilitate 
crumbling buildings. 

Thoughout her career with the Agency for 
Manpower, Agnes continued her work with the 
county's tourist promotion organization. Late in 
1981, the agency was dissolved, and Agnes 
went back to promoting Carbon County full 
time. 


Due to Agnes, Carbon County, and the city 
of Jim Thorpe, have been put on the map. Jim 
Thorpe is well known for its history and archi- 
tecture and has been featured nationally in 
many publications, including the Washington 
Post Magazine. 


After all her successes, Agnes certainly de- 
serves some time to herself, although we will 
certainly miss her. Agnes plans to spend time 
with her five children and their families now 
that she has retired. However, she has prom- 
ised to be on call whenever the good folks of 
Carbon County need her and her priceless ad- 
vice and experience. Thank you, Agnes, for 
your work and commitment to Carbon County. 
We wish you all the best. 
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ALASKA NATIVE SUBSISTENCE 
WHALING EXPENSE CHARITABLE 
TAX DEDUCTION 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
to introduce a measure that would provide 
critically needed tax relief to a few Alaskan 
Native whaling captains who otherwise may 
not be able to continue their centuries-old tra- 
dition of subsistence whaling. In brief, this bill 
would provide a modest charitable deduction 
to those Native captains who organize and 
support traditional whaling hunt activities for 
their communities. 

The Inupiat and Siberian Yupik Eskimos liv- 
ing in the coastal villages of northern and 
western Alaska have been hunting the 
bowhead whale for thousands of years. The 
International Whaling Commission [IWC] has 
acknowledged that “whaling, more than any 
other activity, fundamentally underlies the total 
lifeway of these communities.” 

Today, under the regulatory eye of the IWC 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce, these 
Natives continue a sharply restricted bowhead 
subsistence hunt out of 10 coastal villages. 
Local regulation of the hunt is vested in the 
Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission [AEWC] 
under a cooperative agreement with the De- 
partment of Commerce, National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration. 

The entire Native whaling community partici- 
pates in the hunt activities. However, Native 
tradition requires that the whaling captains are 
financially and otherwise responsible for the 
actual conduct of the hunt; meaning they must 
provide the boat, fuel, gear, weapons, ammu- 
nition, food, and ‘special clothing for their 
crews and must store whale meat until used. 

Each of the approximately 35 bowhead 
whales landed by Native communities each 
year provides thousands of pounds of meat 
and muktuk—blubber and skin. Native culture 
dictates that a whaling captain whose crew 
lands a whale is responsible for feeding the 
community in which the captain lives. Cus- 
tomarily, the whale is divided and shared by 
all of the people in the community free of 
charge. 

In recent years, Native whaling captains 
have been treating their whaling expenses as 
a deduction against their personal Federal in- 
come tax, because they donate the whale 
meat to their community and because their ex- 
penses have skyrocketed due to the increased 
costs in complying with Federal requirements 
in outfitting a whaling crew. The IRS has re- 
fused to allow these deductions, placing an 
extreme financial burden on those who 
usepersonal funds to support their Native 
communities’ traditional activities. Currently 
five whaling captains have appeals of these 
disallowances pending before the tax court or 
the IRS. 

The bill | am introducing today would amend 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide that the investments made by this rel- 
atively small and fixed number of subsistence 
Native whaling captains are fully deductible as 
charitable contributions against their personal 
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Federal income tax. Such an amendment 
should also retroactively resolve the disallow- 
ance and assessment cases now pending 
within the statute of limitations. 

The expenses incurred by these whaling 
captains are for the benefit of the entire Native 
community. These expenses are vital contribu- 
tions whose only purposes are to provide food 
to the community and to perpetuate the ab- 
original traditions of the Native subsistence 
whaling culture, 

Each Alaskan Native subsistence whaling 
captain invests an average of $2,500 to 
$5,000 in whaling equipment and expenses in 
a given year. A charitable deduction for these 
expenses would translate into a maximum rev- 
enue impact of approximately $230,000 a 
year. 

Such a charitable deduction is justified on a 
number of grounds. The donations of material 
and provisions for the purpose of carrying out 
subsistence whaling, in effect, are charitable 
contributions to the Inupiat and Siberian Yupic 
communities for the purpose of supporting an 
activity that is of considerable cultural, reli- 
gious, and subsistence importance to those 
native people. In expending the amounts 
claimed, a captain is donating those amounts 
to the community to carry out these functions. 

Similarly, the expenditures can be viewed 
as donations to the Inupiat Community of the 
North Slope [ICAS], to the AEWC and to the 
communities’ participating churches. The ICAS 
is a federally recognized Indian tribe under the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 
984). Under the Indian Tax Status Act, dona- 
tions to such an Indian Tribe are tax deduct- 
ible (28 U.S.C., 7871(a)(1)(A)). The AEWC is 
a 501(c)(3) organization. Both the ICAS and 
the AEWC are charged with the preservation 
of Native Alaskan whaling rights. 

It also is important to note the North Slope 
Borough of Alaska, on its own and through the 
AEWC, spends approximately $500,000 to 
$700,000 annually on bowhead whale and 
other Arctic marine research and programs in 
support of the United States’ efforts at the 
International Whaling Commission. This is 
money that otherwise would come from the 
Federal budget to support the United States 
representation at the IWC. 

Given these facts and the internationally 
and federally protected status of the Native 
Alaskan subsistence whale hunt, | believe ex- 
penditures for the hunt should be treated as 
charitable donations under section 170 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. | ask my fellow Mem- 
bers to join with me in clarifying the Federal 
Tax Code to make this a reality for these Na- 
tive whaling captains. 

| ask that a copy of the bill be reprinted at 
the close of these remarks. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1, CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTION DEDUC- 
TION FOR CERTAIN EXPENSES IN- 
CURRED IN SUPPORT OF NATIVE 
ALASKAN SUBSISTENCE WHALING. 
(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 170 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to chari- 
table, etc., contributions and gifts) is amend- 
ed by redesignating subsection (m) as sub- 
section (n) and by inserting after subsection 
(1) the following new subsection: 
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t(m) EXPENSES PAID By CERTAIN WHALING 
CAPTAINS IN SUPPORT OF NATIVE ALASKAN 
SUBSISTENCE WHALING.— 

**(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an individ- 
ual who is recognized by the Alaska Eskimo 
Whaling Commission as a whaling captain 
charged with the responsibility of maintain- 
ing and carrying out sanctioned whaling ac- 
tivities and who engages in such activities 
during the taxable year, the amount de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) (to the extent such 
amount does not exceed $7,500 for the taxable 
year) shall be treated for purposes of this 
section as a charitable contribution. 

‘(2) AMOUNT DESCRIBED.—The amount de- 
scribed in this paragraph is the aggregate of 
the reasonable and necessary whaling ex- 
penses paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year in carrying out sanctioned whaling 
activities. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the term ‘whaling expenses’ includes 
expenses for— 

“(A) the acquisition and maintenance of 
boats, weapons, and gear used in the hunt, 

“(B) the supplying of food for the crew and 
other provisions for carrying out sanctioned 
whaling activities, and 

“(C) Storage and distribution of the catch 
from such activities. 

“(3) SANCTIONED WHALING ACTIVITIES.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘sanc- 
tioned whaling activities’ means subsistence 
bowhead whale hunting activities conducted 
pursuant to the management plan of the 
Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission.” 

“(b) EFFECTIVE DATE,—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to all tax- 
able years beginning before, on, or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


DINER OWNER TERRY CONWAY 
AND TRUCK OWNER PAUL COL- 
LINS LEAD RELIEF EFFORT TO 
FLOODED MIDWEST 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday a 
trailer rig arrived in Davenport, IA, loaded with 
nearly 25,000 dollars’ worth of supplies for 
Midwest flood victims. 

This relief effort was spearheaded by Terry 
Conway, owner of Tic-Toc Diner in Kingsbury, 
NY, who for several months has used the 
truck as a drop-off station for generous people 
who wanted to help. 

Once Conway got the idea, he contacted 
Paul Collins, the truck’s owner. Within 15 min- 
utes Collins arrived with the truck. 

Most of the contributions came from good 
business neighbors like Leland Paper, which 
donated almost 17,000 dollars’ worth of clean- 
ing materials and detergents; Sutherland Pet 
Center, which donated a large supply of pet 
food; and Adirondack Janitorial, which sup- 
plied plenty of mops and other cleanup mate- 
rials. 

But at least a quarter of the items came 
from individuals who wanted to lend a helping 
hand. Cash donations totaled $500. As an in- 
centive, Conway gave out an estimated 3,000 
dollars’ worth of ice cream cones this summer 
to contributors. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans have always re- 
sponded whenever anyone anywhere in the 
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world was suffering. This relief effort was 
made possible by the efforts of churches, 
schools, service clubs, and individuals. 

But | would like to single out Terry Conway 
and Paul Collins for their leadership role in 
this effort. I'd like other Members to join me in 
saluting these two gentlemen, because this, 
Mr. Speaker, is America at its best. 


BUILDING A STRONG 
NONPROLIFERATION POLICY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, | applaud the 
President for his leadership in fighting the 
spread of the bomb. We cannot stop prolifera- 
tion until we ban all plutonium production. We 
need restraints from the nuclear weapon 
States, “no-first-use," and deep cuts in strate- 
gic arsenals. 

In the post-cold war world these are reason- 
able and achievable goals. The President de- 
serves credit for his efforts. | am confident that 
Congress will build a strong policy that will 
keep the world safe. 


TRIBUTE TO IRENE E. DuPONT— 
NEW HAMPSHIRE PHOTOG- 
RAPHER WHO BROUGHT 
FRANCESTOWN’S MAIN STREET 
TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, | invite my col- 
leagues to join me today in paying tribute to 
Mrs. Irene E. DuPont—an outstanding profes- 
sional photographer and teacher at the Nash- 
ua Senior High School for the last 24 years. 
An excellent exhibit of her photographs—Vis- 
tas of New Hampshire—is currently on display 
for the next 2 weeks in the Rotunda of the 
Cannon House Office Building. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unusual to find such a di- 
versity of talents in a single individual, as we 
find in Irene DuPont. Mrs. DuPont is an out- 
standing teacher who motivates and inspires 
her students. Perhaps she is so successful 
because of the great value she places on edu- 
cation. She worked and saved her money for 
9 years in order to attend college. After grad- 
uating from Notre Dame College in Man- 
chester, NH, she began a career in teaching. 
At the new Nashua Senior High School, she 
was asked by the principal to learn something 
about photography because the new building 
had a dark room. 

That was the beginning of her unusually 
successful career as a high school photog- 
raphy teacher. She took an 8-week course in 
photography in Manchester, then later com- 
pleted studies in photography at the Art Insti- 
tute in Boston where she received a degree. 
Some 18 years ago, she started with one 
class daily of 20 students. Because of the in- 
terest in the subject and the magic of 
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herteaching, she now devotes full-time to 
teaching photography—five classes with 120 
students daily. 

Her teaching was recognized this past year 
when she was 1 of only 13 teachers in Amer- 
ica to receive the National Teacher Award 
given by Time-Warner Communications in rec- 
ognition of classroom activity using both pho- 
tography and cable television programming. It 
was also Time-Warner Communications 
whose financial support made it possible for 
this exhibit of her photographs to be put on 
display in the Rotunda of the Cannon House 
Office Building. 

But Irene DuPont's excellence in the class- 
room is only one of the many facets of her 
professional activity. She is also a professional 
photographer of great skill and sensitivity. Her 
work has been exhibited throughout New Eng- 
land as well as on the west coast. Her photo- 
graphs have been published in magazines, 
textbooks, and used as covers on a variety of 
pamphlets. The photographs in the Rotunda of 
the Cannon House Office Building are only a 
sampling of the excellence of her art. 

Among the excellent photographs are an 
outstanding series of Francestown, NH. This is 
a small community in my congressional district 
whose Main Street exhibits period architec- 
ture. The homes and stores and churches 
along Main Street are all about a century and 
a half old. Irene DuPont’s photographs capture 
the historic homes and the people who live in 
them. This series of photographs was done 
through a grant from the New Hampshire Arts 
Council, which covered the cost of film and 
paper for the photographs. 

Another outstanding series of photographs 
are of New Hampshire’s covered bridges—a 
picturesque part of the Granite State's historic 
heritage. Our State has the largest number of 
covered bridges per capita and in relation to 
the area of the State, and Irene DuPont has 
photographed all of them. Her photographs 
have been published in the book Spanning 
Time, New Hampshire Covered Bridges. 
When Irene DuPont started photographing 
bridges in 1982, there were 54 bridges, but 
four have since been burned by arson. Her 
work is an important historical record docu- 
menting our State's unique architectural and 
transportation legacy. Not only has she re- 
corded these important landmarks, she has in- 
creased public interest in covered bridges, and 
our State now has tougher laws and stiffer 
penalties for those who burn or attempt to 
damage our bridges. 

Mr: Speaker, Irene DuPont exemplifies the 
rock solid values that are typical of the people 
of New Hampshire. She is an inspiring and an 
inspired teacher, as well as a chronicler of the 
heritage of the Granite State. | urge my col- 
leagues to examine her fine work in the Ro- 
tunda of the Cannon House Office Building 
and to join me in honoring her for her work. 


TAIWAN AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON. DAN SCHAEFER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1993 

Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most prosperous and economically dynamic 
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places in the world is the Republic of China. 
One of the world’s most generous donors of 
foreign aid is the Republic of China. The Re- 
public of China has a population four times 
that of Finland. 

Despite all these attributes of statehood, the 
Republic of China does not have any rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. The 21 mil- 
lion people living in the Taiwan area, in fact, 
have not been represented in the United Na- 
tions since 1971. As much as the People’s 
Republic of China claims jurisdiction over Tai- 
wan, the fact is that the PRC does not have 
any jurisdiction at all. The Government on Tai- 
wan is the Republic of China. 

| take pleasure in saluting the Republic of 
China for its achievements since its founding 
82 years ago. The Republic of China’s Gov- 
ernment has managed to give its people one 
of the highest living standards in history. With 
its generous foreign and humanitarian aid pro- 
grams, the Republic of China is definitely a 
giver, in every sense of the word. 

The entire world community would benefit 
from the Republic of China’s membership in 
the United Nations. It would only be fair to the 
21 million people living in the Taiwan area and 
to the millions of people around the world 
whose jobs involve doing business with Tai- 
wan, either directly or indirectly. The Republic 
of China belongs in the United Nations just as 
the United Nations needs the Republic of 
China among its members. 

Mr. Speaker, as Taiwan approaches its 82d 
birthday, | salute its many accomplishments 
and call on the United Nations to return it to 
the United Nations. 


HISPANIC HERITAGE MONTH 
HON. NYDIA M. VELÁZQUEZ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Ms. VELAZQUEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in observance of Hispanic Heritage Month, a 
month-long celebration which seeks to in- 
crease national awareness of Latino culture. 
Over the past decade, our Hispanic-American 
communities have been energized by an en- 
hanced awareness of their cultural vitality and 
potential for economic and political self- 
empowerment. 

As a Puertorriquena, | speak with pride of 
the contributions of my people to the varied 
fields of culture, entertainment, sports, busi- 
ness, and public service. But instead of dis- 
cussing the accomplishments of our more 
popular entertainers and sports heroes, | 
would like to take this opportunity to discuss 
the achievements of those figures who do not 
receive their share of the limelight. These indi- 
viduals deserve the praise and admiration that 
their most famous compatriots receive, yet 
their accomplishments often go unnoticed or 
are easily forgotten. By paying tribute to these 
pioneers of our community, we pave the way 
for young Latinos to follow in their footsteps. 

Let me begin by paying tribute to the Puerto 
Rican soldiers who have lost their lives fight- 
ing for the United States of America. As Amer- 
ican citizens, hundreds of Puerto Rican men 
have gone to battle to fight for the United 
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States. We must all pay homage to the 731 
Puerto Rican soldiers who lost their lives in 
the Korean war, to the 345 Puerto Rican sol- 
diers who lost their lives in Vietnam, and to 
the four Puerto Rican soldiers who lost their 
lives in Desert Storm, including Capt. Manuel 
Rivera, a Puerto Rican from the south Bronx, 
who was the first soldier to perish in Operation 
Desert Storm. His courage, strength, and pa- 
triotism should always remain vivid in our 
memory. 

In light of the fighting contributions of these 
soldiers, let me bring to your attention the 
struggles and battles of a great Puerto Rican 
woman, Felisa Rincon de Gautier. Dona Felisa 
as she is popularly known, was among the 
first women to register to vote in Puerto Rico. 
She was the first woman in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to be elected mayor of a large city in 
the Americas, San Juan, Puerto Rico. She 
served as mayor for 22 years, transforming 
San Juan into one of the greatest capitals of 
Latin America. Though she is retired from 
elected office, Doña Felisa continues her pub- 
lic service through a foundation named in her 
honor. Doña Felisa is a source of great pride 
to her native Puerto Rico and to Latino women 
and men all across this hemisphere. 

The triumphs of these figures provide select 
highlights of not only Puerto Rican achieve- 
ment, but of Latino achievement as a whole. 
But for every tale of attainment, hundreds re- 
main hidden or untold as Latinos continue to 
strive outside the spotlight of national aware- 
ness. These individuals make up the back- 
bone of our legacy and culture. Their strength 
and their battle to find their way in American 
society is an example to us all. For this rea- 
son, we celebrate their accomplishments in a 
month, long celebration of history, community, 
and heritage. 

| urge my colleagues and the American pub- 
lic to take advantage of this month to explore, 
learn, and better understand our people, our 
contributions, and our efforts. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TION TO COMPENSATE ALEUT 
VILLAGES FOR CHURCH PROP- 
ERTY LOST, DAMAGED, OR DE- 
STROYED DURING WORLD WAR II 


HON. DON YOUNG 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, | am 
introducing legislation today to increase the 
authorized appropriation level of funding nec- 
essary to fully compensate the Aleut people of 
Alaska for church property lost, damaged, or 
destroyed during World War II. 

Many Americans are aware of the sad chap- 
ter in U.S. history during World War Il when 
Japanese-Americans were stripped of their 
property and interred for the duration of the 
war. Few Americans, however, are aware that 
the Aleut people of the Aleutian chain in Alas- 
ka were similarly treated, with even more dis- 
astrous results. In an effort to remove civilians 
from the war effort following the Japanese 
bombing of Dutch Harbor and their capture of 
Attu and Kiska islands in the summer of 1942, 
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the military evacuated and relocated all of the 
people of the Aleut villages on the Pribilof Is- 
lands and those west of Unimak Island on the 
Aleutian chain. Displaced to southeast Alaska, 
the villagers of the islands were housed in 
whatever structures could be found or slapped 
together with little or no effect. Under the pro- 
tection of the military, these Americans were 
simply forgotten by their Government. Squalid 
living conditions, inadequate housing and sani- 
tation facilities, and nonexistent medical care 
combined to exact a devastating toll on the 
Aleut people who had placed themselves in 
the hands of a government sworn to protect 
them. 


Upon their return, the survivors found their 
homes and buildings destroyed, and their Rus- 
sian Orthodox churchesburned to the ground. 
Their sacred icons were destroyed, lost or sto- 
len, and some of these dated to the days of 
Czarist Russia. 


While the causes of the destruction of all of 
the churches remains unknown, it is known 
that some were destroyed during the United 
States recapture of Attu and Kiska, and others 
were simply looted and burned. 


In an effort to acknowledge the damage per- 
petrated upon the Aleuts and partially com- 
pensate them for their losses, Congress 
passed legislation in 1988 which recognized 
and compensated Japanese-Americans and 
Aleuts. As a part of act, the Secretary of Inte- 
rior was directed to determine the real and 
personal church property damaged and de- 
stroyed during actions taken in the Aleutian 
chain during World War Il. Congress author- 
ized $1.4 million for such purposes. The study 
results are in, and the estimated costs of re- 
placing the property is $4.7 million. This legis- 
lation would give congressional recognition of 
the obligation owed the Aleuts as determined 
by the Department of Interior study. 


Mr. Speaker, | cannot in strong enough 
terms detail for the Members of this body the 
human suffering and dislocation which the 
Aleut people were forced to abide at the 
hands of their own Government's neglect. The 
Aleut people are good people, who have en- 
dured much at the hands of first the Rus- 
sians—when Alaska was owned by the Rus- 
sians—and then the United States Govern- 
ment during World War II. This legislation is 
not intended to plow old ground through the 
sensitive fields of the memories of those 
Aleuts whose lives were changed forever by 
World War Il. The Aleut people, aided by the 
inner strength of their abiding faith in their 
God, are not seeking retribution. | do, how- 
ever, seek that to the extent that we can as 
a nation make them whole, we endeavor to do 
so. We will never be able to reproduce their 
homes, their churches, their icons or their 
loved ones. But through adoption of this legis- 
lation, we can continue to recognize their ex- 
traordinary sacrifice during World War Il. | ask 
that the House rapidly consider and report this 
legislation. 
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PROGRAMS AND SERVICES FOR 
OLDER PERSONS 20TH ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON. JERRY F. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | ask that my 
colleagues join me to congratulate Programs 
and Services for Older Persons of Southwest- 
ern Illinois on its 20th anniversary. In conjunc- 
tion with Belleville Area College in Belleville, 
IL, the PSOP, organized by Mr. Gene Verdu, 
serves some 20,000 elderly people throughout 
much of southern Illinois. By providing home- 
delivered meals, transportation services, part- 
time jobs, medical assistance, and recreational 
opportunities, Gene Verdu and the PSOP 
have extended a welcome hand to the elderly 
of our community and improved many neigh- 
boring communities. 

| urge my colleagues to help me extend a 
hearty congratulations to Gene Verdu and the 
Programs and Services for Older Persons on 
their 20th anniversary. Their contributions to 
the elderly and their efforts to improve the 
quality of life for hundreds of older Americans 
in southern Illinois, are worthy of our highest 
praise. 


JOBS IN A COMPETITIVE WORLD 
ECONOMY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
September 29, 1993 into the CONGRESSINAL 
RECORD: 

JOBS IN A COMPETITIVE WORLD ECONOMY 


Although the economic recovery from the 
1990-91 recession is now more than two years 
old, Americans continue to worry about 
their jobs. Trouble companies are eliminat- 
ing jobs by the tens of thousands, and even 
profitable companies with booming sales are 
shedding jobs. Many people wonder whether 
they will be able to keep or find good jobs in 
the face of all the changes that seem to be 
taking place in the economy. I have noticed 
a steady erosion in the security of average 
Americans, and that has led to a lot of quiet 
anxiety. People wonder whether the U.S. 
economy can deliver jobs with reasonable 
pay in this competitive world economy. 

The U.S. economy is in the midst of a 
major restructuring. Technological change 
and international competition are forcing 
American workers and businesses to be more 
flexible and adaptable to changing market 
conditions. In the long run, these changes 
should be good for the economy—they in- 
crease efficiency, raise productivity, and en- 
courage faster growth and a rising standard 
of living. But they are also disruptive and in- 
crease worker uncertainty. We need to pur- 
sue policies that will reassure workers that 
there will be plenty of good jobs available as 
these changes take place. 


TRENDS 


The sluggish performance thus far in the 
1990s has obscured the fact that the United 
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States has been the envy of other industrial 
countries in its ability to generate jobs over 
the past two decades. Almost 20 million jobs 
were created in the 1970s and another 18 mil- 
lion were created in the 1980s. Despite our 
current problems, the number of people with 
jobs has reached an alltime high in the past 
few months. 

But many worry about the quality of the 
jobs being generated. One concern is that too 
many workers looking for full-time perma- 
nent jobs with good benefits have had to ac- 
cept part-time work. Some evidence suggests 
that employers are reluctant to hire full- 
time workers because they do not want to 
pay benefits such as health insurance. And 
the number of parttime jobs is indeed grow- 
ing. Yet the percentage of the working-age 
population with a full-time job is higher 
than it was in the 1960s and 1970s. So employ- 
ers are not, on balance, eliminating full-time 
jobs and replacing them with part-time jobs. 

A more serious concern about the quality 
of jobs we are creating focuses on trends in 
wages and earnings. Between 1948 and 1973 
strong productivity growth led to strong 
growth in wages and earnings. After adjust- 
ing for inflation, the average worker earned 
about twice as much in 1973 as in 1948. But 
real wages have basically stagnated since 
1973. Many of the new jobs created have been 
lower-wage jobs, and much of the growth in 
compensation has been for fringe benefits 
that do not show up in the paycheck. Family 
income has grown primarily because more 
spouses are working more hours, not because 
wages are rising. 

Another serious concern is the widening 
gap between the wages of workers of dif- 
ferent skill levels. The most skilled and best 
educated workers are in demand in today's 
international marketplace, while lesser 
skilled workers have faced increasing com- 
petition from workers overseas and from im- 
migrants. 

As one person put it to me the other day, 
“There are just too few good jobs to go 
around." Our big problem, it seems to me, is 
creating jobs for the average worker that 
pay well. It is not much comfort that every 
advanced industrial nation is wrestling with 
this same problem and no country has found 
the formula. 

CAUSES AND CURES 

Because this country has been growing 
slowly over a period of years, people press to 
defend their own security by seeking to dis- 
courage imports or to slow down industrial 
change. Those approaches only make the 
economy grow more slowly. 

The challenge is not so much to save old 
jobs as it Is to produce new ones based on 
high value work. The principal reason good 
jobs are threatened is that a highly competi- 
tive world economic order is emerging. The 
forces propelling this new order are likely to 
persist, making our economic lives tougher. 
The problem is aggravated by the fact that 
too many workers lack the skills employers 
are looking for to compete in this new order 
and too few employers are investing as much 
as they should in improving their employees’ 
skills and training. Another factor is tech- 
nology. Although it enhances productivity in 
the long-run, it can be threatening to some 
workers. 

There is a better response, but it will re- 
quire a lot of stamina. We simply have to 
make a broad range of investments in our 
workers’ skills to increase productivity, and 
we need to rein in government budgets to in- 
crease savings and investment. Although not 
glamorous or easy, these are the right things 
to do. 
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Productivity-enhancing investment: In the 
long run, the key to better jobs and better 
wages is stronger productivity performance. 
This, in turn, requires an investment strat- 
egy aimed at producing more investment in 
machines and factories, and more research 
and development into new and better ways of 
doing things. One of the most important 
steps is better education and training: a good 
basic education for everyone, affordable col- 
lege, school-to-work apprenticeships for 
young people, and lifetime learning in the 
workplace. The Clinton administration is 
considering many of these ideas as it devel- 
ops a “workforce strategy” designed to ease 
the transition of Americans from the old 
economic order to the new. We also need fur- 
ther deficit reduction to encourage more pri- 
vate investment. 

Jobless assistance: A range of policies that 
are good for longer-term growth and job cre- 
ation could hurt some jobs in the short-run, 
including deficit reduction, trade liberaliza- 
tion, defense conversion, technological de- 
velopment, and health care reform. We need 
to carefully examine our policies toward dis- 
located workers. In some cases cash adjust- 
ment assistance may be appropriate. But the 
primary emphasis should be on providing the 
training and assistance needed to give less- 
skilled Americans a real shot at a decent job. 

Short-term stimulus: If the recovery con- 
tinues to be sluggish, we will be tempted to 
revisit the question of short-term fiscal 
stimulus—tax cuts or increased government 
spending. I continue to believe that the pri- 
mary responsibility for nurturing the recov- 
ery rests with the Federal Reserve, which 
should keep down interest rates. The major 
objective of fiscal policy at this time should 
be lower deficits. 


CONCLUSION 


Most of the task of providing good jobs for 
American workers rests with the private sec- 
tor. But government has a role to play in 
creating a general economic policy environ- 
ment conducive to noninflationary growth. 
And we need to examine what government 
can do to encourage more training and re- 
training—helping citizens equip themselves 
to prosper in a world constantly being trans- 
formed. 


TRIBUTE TO WILMER (WILLIE) 
SCHAEFF 


HON. DAVE CAMP 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize the in- 
duction of a fine individual into the State of 
Michigan Polka Music Hall of Fame. The con- 
tributions he made to music in Michigan will 
not be forgotten. 

Mr. Wilmer Schaeff, known as Willie to his 
friends, was born in Saginaw, MI, on June 5, 
1934. The third of seven children in his family, 
Willie's musical career started when his par- 
ents bought an accordion for his oldest broth- 
er. At the age of 15 he started playing publicly 
with various bands, eventually studying music 
at Delta College. In 1972 he formed his own 
band called the Music Chef's. 

Throughout this time he spread joy to all the 
people who listened to his expertise. Whether 
it be at local clubs, halls, or taverns there was 
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always a large crowd on hand to hear and feel 
his music. They truly enjoyed all that Willie 
gave them. 


On March 23, 1957, Willie married Marie 
Herbin. It was because of Marie that Willie de- 
cided to learn how to play the plectrum banjo. 
He quickly taught himself and soon was enter- 
taining at various events. They were the par- 
ents of four children, three girls and a boy. 


Willie served in the Army for 2 years, is a 
31-year member of the Pattern Makers 
League and also belonged to the Saginaw 
Musical Association. In 1991 he retired from 
the Advanced Development Laboratory, 
central foundry, General Motors. 


Willie has recorded albums with Frank Feil, 
Andy Nester, and John Stanulis. He has also 
played with many great band leaders from 
around mid-Michigan and across the State. 


Willie Schaeff has truly dedicated his life to 
music and all the joys it could bring. Mr. 
Speaker, | know that you will join with me in 
commending this outstanding individual for the 
service he provides to music enthusiasts ev- 
erywhere. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE BOROUGH OF 
NORWOOD 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to congratulate the 
Borough of Norwood as the community cele- 
brates its centennial on October 2, 1993. 


Norwood is a community rich in history. In 
1893, a group of freehoiders petitioned the 
court of the county of Delaware for application 
for a charter on behalf of the town of Norwood 
which was part of Ridiey Township. The court 
allowed the incorporation of Norwood as a 
borough and also set up the first election of 
officers on November 6, 1893. 


A newly incorporated borough, rich with nat- 
ural resources and vast acreage, Norwood 
continued to prosper and major development 
began following our Nation's First World War. 


Today, with a population of 6,000, Norwood 
Borough is a thriving municipality in Delaware 
County. It has a thriving business district, and 
a beautiful waterfront area. 


As the Member of Congress representing 
Norwood, | want to call this momentous occa- 
sion to the attention of my colleagues, and 
urge them to join me in honoring Norwood 
Borough. Norwood is a fine community in 
which to live, with hard-working, patriotic peo- 
ple, many of whose families have lived in the 
area for generations. Any Member of Con- 
gress would be proud to represent this out- 
standing community, and | am pleased to offer 
my best wishes for another 100 years of con- 
tinued success. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 134 


HON. WILLIAM P. BAKER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore we can bring about change in our Gov- 
ernment, Congress must change the way it 
does business. 


For the sake of reform, there may come a 
way for the many to bypass the powerful few. 
For the past 61 years, the discharge petition 
process has been kept secret. This means a 
House Member's constituents may never know 
how he really feels about a specific issue. 


Let me provide an actual example: This 
year, only 70 out of 435 Members signed the 
discharge petition to force a vote on term lim- 
its. Yet 92 Members actually cosponsored the 
bill. Secret discharge petitions allow Members 
of Congress to get away with saying one thing 
in their districts and doing another in Washing- 
ton. 


Currently, when a Member of Congress 
claims he supports a certain bill, there is no 
way of knowing whether or not he signed the 
discharge petition to force a vote on the bill. 
Because the discharge petition is secret, a 
Congressman is able to doubletalk his con- 
stituents. 


Congressional leadership and committee 
chairmen oppose the discharge petition be- 
cause they stand to lose much of their power. 
When the chairman of a committee opposes a 
particular bill, he has the power to single- 
handedly kill it by never moving the proposal 
forward. 


Today, we will vote on the discharge petition 
circulated by Congressman JIM INHOFE of 
Oklahoma. This successful petition forced a 
vote on whether all future discharge petitions 
would become part of the public record. In 
other words, no more secrets. 


This summer, the American people let Con- 
gress know how they felt through letters, 
phone calls, and radio call-in shows. Several 
Democrats, fearing the wrath of voters more 
than that of their party leadership, signed the 
petition. 

In the end, all but two Republicans signed 
this successful petition along with a handful of 
Democrats. It is significant to note that 30 of 
the first 36 to sign the discharge petition were 
Republican freshmen. We were elected on a 
wave of change and we have not backed 
down from our commitment to reforming Con- 
gress. 


It’s only the career Members of Congress 
who fear an educated electorate. They fear 
that the voters will continue to demand real re- 
form in Washington, and they know that can- 
not stall indefinitely. Only constant pressure 
from the voters, and those in Congress genu- 
inely interested in reform, will bring about true 
change. 
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MICHEL CALLS FOR ACTION THIS 
YEAR ON HEALTH CARE REFORM 


HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, our House Re- 
publican leader, BoB MICHEL, today in a 
speech before the American Medical Associa- 
tion, outlined a course of action for health care 
reform which deserves the attention of all our 
colleagues. 

In the speech, he urges that we move 
ahead this year with seven key health care re- 
forms that are common to both the President's 
proposal and our Republican proposal, and 
that if we do so we will bring the benefits of 
these reforms to the American people at a 
much earlier date than otherwise would be the 
case. 

Because this makes eminent sense, | am in- 
serting the text of the speech at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Standing before you this afternoon, I know 
there is one great over-riding question on 
your minds. It is a question that every 
American is obsessed with this week, the 
most important question now before the na- 
tion: Will the Atlanta Braves or the San 
Francisco Giants win the National league 
West pennant race? Since I root for the Chi- 
cago Cubs, I am ill-equipped to answer such 
a profound question. So, instead, I'll get 
right to the subject of the day, health care 
reform. 

Today and tomorrow you will be deluged 
by speeches and reports and panel discus- 
sions. So let me get quickly to what House 
Republicans believe are the major points 
about this health care debate. First, there 
was much that was good and much that was 
new in the President's health care speech. 
But what was good was not necessarily new— 
and what was new was not necessarily good. 

In a few minutes I'd like to outline what 
we think is good and why we think we can 
begin action now on those agreed-upon 
points—not next year, but immediately. You 
should know that we House Republicans do 
have a health care plan of our own. It meets 
all the goals of any sensible reform: it is 
compassionate, it is affordable, it is work- 
able and it can be implemented—much of it 
immediately—without ruining a system that 
needs reform, not total dismantling. I’ve fre- 
quently been asked if Republicans will com- 
promise or will we confront the President on 
health care reform? My answer to that ques- 
tion is: that’s up to the President and his 
Democratic leadership in the Congress. 

If they show a willingness to really sit 
down and get things done on a bipartisan 
basis, we are ready to work at the same 
table. In fact we are already at the table and 
I'd like to take the President and First Lady 
at their word when they say they want to 
work with us. But if they simply want us to 
become props when it comes time for an Oval 
Office signing ceremony, or if they want us 
to sign on to a plan we know is flawed, just 
for the sake of appearing bipartisan, then 
they will choose the path of confrontation. 

Let me briefly outline for you how we Re- 
publicans have come to where we are. We in 
the House have worked independently of our 
counterparts in the Senate. We've been 
checking in with them from time to time 
and Senator Chafee’s proposal seems to have 
the broadest support to date among Senate 
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Republicans although Senator Gramm and 
others have differing views. In the House we 
Republicans have spent well over two years 
looking at this problem from every conceiv- 
able angle, I co-chaired our Task Force with 
Newt Gingrich who you are going to hear 
from tomorrow. The further we got into the 
subject the more we realized how difficult it 
was going to be to put the pieces together 
and how costly it will be to go all the way in 
one fell swoop. 

I never criticized, the Administration for 
the delays when they were deliberating for 
an extended pefiod of time because it indi- 
cated to me they too were finding it much 
more difficult and complex to match reality 
with those grandiose campaign speeches and 
promises. To make a long story short, we 
House Republicans have come up with our 
bill that we call the Affordable Health Care 
Now Act, introduced just 2 weeks ago with 
116 co-sponsors. No other plan on either side 
of the House has as many co-sponsors and 
that would of course include the Cooper and 
eta proposals from the Democratic 
side. 

Now let me try to put this issue in some 
legislative context: 

We've been burned on attempts at health 
care reform before. I was here when we en- 
acted Medicare and Medicaid and those cost 
projections then were only a fraction of what 
they are in reality today. And you all re- 
member our effort at crafting Catastrophic 
Health Care legislation during the Reagan 
Administration. It is a cautionary tale. I was 
a lead sponsor of the proposal, and to begin 
with, all we asked for was a measly $4.00 a 
month increase in Medicare premiums to pay 
for catastrophic coverage. But by the time 
the plan made its way through Congress, it 
became overloaded with prescription drugs, 
etc., so much so that we had to enact a tax 
on a tax to pay for it and within a year, we 
were humiliatingly forced to repeal it. So we 
learned a lesson: all our good intentions 
went down the tube because the Congress got 
too benevolent and the senior citizens re- 
belled at what they were going to have to 
pay for the coverage. 

Let me now turn to the President's plan: 
The President’s speech on Wednesday was 
many things. It was highly emotional in 
tone. It was filled with touching, if at times 
not quite relevant, anecdotes. Above all it 
was permeated with that combination of fer- 
vent idealism and lack of specific detail that 
marked the President's earlier effort when 
he told us of his plans for the budget. But 
there was one thing missing in that eloquent 
speech last Wednesday: The right questions. 
The tough questions. The necessary ques- 
tions. They were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 

As you could see last Wednesday night, 
Congress is very good at quickly rising to its 
feet and cheering when the TV cameras are 
there. But what this debate demands is our 
capacity to stay in our seats and think—and 
then ask the pertinent questions. The es- 
sence of democratic government, especially 
in crafting legislation, is asking the right 
questions, asking them at the right time, 
and not taking rhetoric or equivocations for 
an answer. That is what we are expecting of 
all our Republican members of those com- 
mittees that will be considering the various 
parts of the President’s proposal. And bear in 
mind, we don’t yet have the specific legisla- 
tive language and probably won't for another 
couple of weeks. 

Last week, we in the Republican Con- 
ference heard from Vice President Gore 
about how bad bureaucracy is and how nec- 
essary it was to re-invent government to es- 
cape bureaucracy. But last Wednesday, 
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President Clinton was telling us that a key 
to his health care reform plan was the cre- 
ation of a new government bureaucracy, 
those state ‘alliances’, plus a National 
Health Board. In fact, the Administration 
has admitted that federal administrative 
costs alone for this plan will amount to over 
$2 billion a year. That translates into up- 
wards of 50,000 additional bureaucrats to 
meddle into our health care, and those must 
be the new jobs the President said would be 
created by his plan. 

If government bureaucracy is wrong, and 
needs “re-invention’’, why invent a new one 
to impose on doctors and patients? And 
speaking of questions, have you noticed that 
the administration's propaganda machine, 
which blasts out at high decibels on the 
President's plan, turns down the volume to a 
whisper when it comes to discussing Tort Re- 
form and Malpractice Reform? At this point, 
you might have a question of your own and 
it probably is: O.K., Bob, we know there is a 
lot wrong with the plan the President pre- 
sented—but what do you Republicans plan to 
do about it? 

My answer is this: We will urge the Presi- 
dent and the Majority Leadership in the Con- 
gress to begin immediate action on seven 
key health care reforms, which are common 
to the Clinton proposal and the House and 
Senate Republican plans. Let’s begin now. 
Let's get action now. Let's address the con- 
cerns of those people whose horror stories 
the President spoke of so eloquently—and 
let's do it now. 

And here are those areas for immediate ac- 
tion: 

1. Administrative Reforms.—The President 
says that billions can be saved by moving to 
a standard claims form and electronic bill- 
ing. We agree, and we have included such re- 
forms in our proposal. I am sure all of you 
would readily concur on the need for reduced 
paperwork. The sooner we move legislation 
in this regard, the sooner the actual imple- 
mentation takes place. So, there is no reason 
for delay. 

2. Malpractice Reform—You all know the 
cost of malpractice insurance and the tend- 
ency to practice defensive medicine when the 
threat of being sued is constantly hanging 
over your heads. We have a strong mal- 
practice reform section in our bill. President 
Clinton supports malpractice reform. Bil- 
lions can be saved by such reforms. They can 
move ahead independently of any other 
health care change. Let’s do it. 

3. Anti-Trust Reform—Reforming our anti- 
trust laws to allow greater cooperation 
among providers, such as the sharing of 
equipment and facilities, will go a long way 
to improving the efficiency of our health 
care system. The Administration, to its cred- 
it, recently announced some administrative 
changes in this regard, but to really do the 
job, we need legislative action. The Presi- 
dent believes in this, we believe in it, so let's 
act now. 

4. Anti-Fraud Reform—There are numerous 
estimates of what fraud is costing our health 
care system, but whatever it is we must 
move ahead expeditiously to root it out. We 
have a strong anti-fraud section in our bill, 
and the President specifically spoke to that 
point in his speech. So this is another area 
where early action is called for. 

5. Medical Reform—There is widespread 
agreement that the states need more flexi- 
bility in administering the Medicaid pro- 
gram, so that they can try out more efficient 
ways to both reduce costs and cover more 
people. In fact, in our proposal, we allow the 
states to enroll the patients in private insur- 
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ance plans should they prove more effective 
and we also permit the states to allow unin- 
sured individuals to buy-in to the Medicaid 
program, as a means of moving toward uni- 
versal coverage. The states are crying out 
for more Medicaid flexibility, so there is no 
good reason not to move ahead now to give 
it to them. As for Medicare, with all the 
complaints we hear at our district offices, 
would you believe the President said, he 
doesn’t want to touch it apparently because 
it’s working so well. We think he just doesn’t 
want to rile up the senior citizen lobby. 


6. 100% Deduction for the Self-Employed— 
We feel it’s only fair that the self-employed 
receive the same tax treatment for the cost 
of their insurance premiums that is accorded 
all other employers. This is particularly im- 
portant to our nation’s farmers, who have a 
difficult time as it is in making ends meet. 
The President supports this change, it is in 
our bill, and many Democrats are sponsoring 
legislation to this end. So there is every rea- 
son to include this as part of our package of 
early reforms. 


And finally: 


7. Insurance Reform.—There is almost uni- 
form agreement, even in the insurance busi- 
ness itself to a great degree, that individuals 
changing jobs should not lose their insurance 
coverage, and that individuals with serious 
illness are neither denied coverage nor have 
imposed on them unaffordable premium in- 
creases. 


These changes go hand-in-hand with the 
need to insure the availability of affordable 
group policies to small employers. Last year 
the Senate twice passed the Bentsen pro- 
posal to undertake such reforms. We have 
these reforms in our proposal. The President 
supports them. So there is no reason why we 
should further delay action. These seven re- 
forms are commonsense changes supported 
by Republicans and Democrats, including the 
President. 


By moving ahead with these reforms now, 
we speed up the implementation process, and 
allow the American people to experience the 
benefits of health care reform at a much ear- 
lier date. I call upon the President and the 
Democratic Leaders in Congress to sit down 
with us to map out a process for Congres- 
sional action on these reforms as soon as 
possible. We on the Republican side are 
ready and willing to meet at any time. In 
conclusion, let me just say: When adminis- 
tration spokesmen and key Democrats come 
before you and play the violins sweetly, just 
remember two things: 


(1) The President’s Health Plan isn’t the 
only game in town—but it will be if critics of 
his plan don’t get organized and 


(2) the President's Plan has a long, tortur- 
ous road ahead of it. There is much that can 
be done to emerge from this process with a 
good health plan, and part of it can be imple- 
mented quickly. 


Along that road, the President is going to 
have to look us all in the eye and answer 
some tough questions, those questions that 
were not answered in his speech. We look for- 
ward to working with you, in the A.M.A., to 
keep what is best in a good system and re- 
form those things which have failed us or are 
in need of improvement. And remember: 
keep on asking those questions. 
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THE RECREATIONAL BOATING 
SAFETY IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 
1993 


HON. W.J. (BILLY) TAUZIN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce H.R. 3168, a bill to improve rec- 
reational boating safety. This bill is the result 
of a concerted effort my many organizations 
involved in boating safety to recommend im- 
proved Federal laws and funding. | want to 
thank the Coast Guard, National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, National Association of 
State Boating Law Administrators, Boat Own- 
ers Association of the United States, and Na- 
tional Marine Manufacturers Association for all 
of their help in developing this legislation. | 
want to particularly praise our state boating 
law administrators who are on the front lines 
protecting so many of us who enjoy recreation 


- on our Nation's waters. H.R. 3168 will create 


a Federal requirement for the mandatory 
wearing of lifejackets for children, encourage 
States to adopt important boating-while-intoxi- 
cated laws, limit the spending of Federal boat- 
ing safety funds for construction of public ac- 
cess sites, and require boating safety violators 
to take a boating safety course. 

First, H.R. 3168 establishes a Federal re- 
quirement for children 12 years of age and 
under to wear personal flotation devices on 
recreational vessels under 26 feet on an open 
deck. Boating is an inherently dangerous ac- 
tivity even for experienced, qualified, and ma- 
ture individuals. Children who are often less 
skilled, physically and emotionally immature, 
and generally unable to care for themselves 
require protection. In July 1993 a boating acci- 
dent occurred in Arkansas which tragically il- 
lustrated the problem. Five of the seven vic- 
timswere children ranging in age from 18 
months to 10 years; none of whom were wear- 
ing lifejackets. A lifejacket could have saved 
these innocent lives. 

Second, H.R. 3168 caps the amount of Boat 
Safety Account funds that a State can use for 
the construction of public boat ramps and 
piers at 25 percent. All of the States, with the 
exception of four, use other funding sources 
other than the boat safety account to construct 
public access sites. Since States currently re- 
ceive and are required to spend a certain per- 
centage of funds from the sport fish restora- 
tion account for such purposes, the limited 
funding available for boating safety should be 
directed primarily towards other important and 
unfunded boating safety programs such as law 
enforcement, training, and education. The use 
of more than 25 percent of Federal boating 
safety funds for building access facilities takes 
away from the use of those funds for boating 
safety purposes. 

Third, H.R. 3168 encourages States to 
adopt boating-while-intoxicated [BWI] laws be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1998 by providing incen- 
tive funding to those States with adequate 
BWI laws. In 1998, the State boating safety 
program will receive an additional $10 million 
of new funding from the Clean Vessel Act of 
1992. As introduced, the $10 million would be 
divided into two pools. The first $5 million 
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would be available to States that have either 
a blood alcohol concentration standard of .10 
or less, or have a behavioral standard for evi- 
dence of intoxication. The second $5 million 
would be distributed to States that have an im- 
plied consent law. 

Finally, H.R. 3168 provides Coast Guard 
hearing officers with the authority to require 
boating safety courses in lieu of or in addition 
to a civil penalty where a person has been 
found to be in violation of a Federal boating 
safety law. The Secretary will be given the re- 
sponsibility to develop regulations that identify 
a qualified boating safety course, such as 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, Power Squadron, Red 
Cross, et cetera. 

H.R. 3168 will greatly improve the ability of 
States and the Coast Guard to protect the 
safety of thousands of Americans who enjoy 
boating on our Nation’s waterways. | am a 
strong supporter of all those involved in boat- 
ing safety at all levels. Passage of H.R. 3168 
will save countless children’s lives, take drunk 
boaters off the water, and educate those who 
violate our boating safety laws. 


H.R. 3043, THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL LAND RECYCLING 
ACT 


HON. THOMAS J. RIDGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Speaker, at the turn of the 
century, Pennsylvania, a leader in the indus- 
trial revolution, was producing 60 percent of 
the Nation's steel. The Commonwealth's steel 
industry furnished the rails for the Nation's rail- 
way empire, the structural steel for our mod- 
ern cities, and the armament for our national 
defense. Pennsylvania was also a leader in 
electrical equipment manufacturing, and the 
extractive industries of lumber, petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, and coal. Although most of these 
booming industries no longer exist, scars cre- 
ated from them remain. 

Today, tragically, many of these industrial 
sites, once production hotbeds that fueled the 
economies of Pennsylvania and the Nation, 
are polluted and abandoned. We as a nation 
can no longer afford to ignore these urban 
plights and leave them for dead. Revitalizing 
these sites, as well as more recently aban- 
doned sites, in conjunction with addressing 
our emerging economic needs, can and 
should become a priority. 

Industrial contamination that remains today 
resulted from what we now know are improper 
waste-handling practices that were entirely 
legal at the time. Unfortunately, these old sites 
are looked upon as sad reminders of industrial 
decline and of exhausted resources. This 
should no longer be the case. The majority of 
these sites are not beyond reuse or dan- 
gerously contaminated. Instead of looking at 
them as hopeless for new applications, we 
should be looking at abandoned and polluted 
sites with economic development possibilities 
in mind. 

While the potential certainly exists, recycling 
and reusing abandoned sites for entirely new 
purposes will not occur until the stumbling 
blocks that hamper development are removed. 
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Two major policies often block effective 
reuse of old industrial sites. First, in States like 
Pennsylvania, new property owners are auto- 
matically held responsible for cleaning up all 
past pollution on a site even when they had 
nothing to do with the polluting. And, second, 
the majority of existing cleanup standards are 
not based on the actual risk contaminants 
pose to public health or the environment, but 
on a policy which automatically assumes 
every site must be cleaned up to a pristine 
condition. 

The result has been cleanup policies that 
have had the unintended consequence of pre- 
venting the reuse of existing industrial sites 
because few companies are willing to buy a 
previously developed site only to be forced to 
clean up the waste that someone else has in- 
tentionally or unintentionally left behind. 

Throughout our Nation, economic develop- 
ment agencies, financial institutions, and pri- 
vate companies avoid using existing industrial 
sites and build on natural and recreation 
areas, prime farmland, and open space out of 
fear of being held responsible for cleaning up 
pollution they did not cause. If this trend con- 
tinues, virgin land throughout our Nation will 
be lost to development while polluted and 
abandoned industrial sites will remain stag- 
nant. In these difficult economic times, parties 
interested in developing any abandoned site 
should be encouraged, not discouraged to do 
so. 
In an effort to encourage interested yet cau- 
tious parties to undertake such efforts, | have 
introduced the Industrial and Commercial Land 
Recycling Act. My legislation, H.R. 3043, uses 
a commonsense approach in a manner that 
effectively addresses the problems associated 
with recycling industrial and commercial sites. 

More specifically, H.R. 3043 reverses the 
growing practice of using new land as op- 
posed to reusing old land through five main 
objectives. 

My legislation: Encourages innocent land- 
owners and responsible companies to volun- 
tarily clean up sites so tax dollars do not have 
to be spent on cleanups and costly enforce- 
ment actions do not have to be taken; pro- 
vides guidelines to develop and implement 
cleanup plans which reduce and eliminate real 
risks to public health and the environment; lim- 
its the cleanup liability of innocent public agen- 
cies, financial institutions, and other parties 
where cleanup plans have been approved and 
completed; requires guarantees that new jobs 
will be created or jobs retained on industrial 
sites where cleanup plans have been com- 
pleted; and helps to ensure that professionals 
involved in creating cleanup plans are com- 
petent. 

Under my legislation, for example, innocent 
landowners who had no responsibility for con- 
tamination on an industrial property, or re- 
sponsible owners who voluntarily come for- 
ward before an enforcement action is taken by 
the Federal Government, can submit cleanup 
plans to the Environmental Protection Agency 
[EPA] to recycle or reuse the property for 
commercial or industrial purposes. A cleanup 
plan would detail any pollution on the site and 
the risk it poses to public health and the envi- 
ronment, taking into account the future use of 
the property. 

The plan would also describe any cleanup 
measures needed to reduce or eliminate the 
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exposure of the public or the environment to 
contaminants that cause them harm. After un- 
dergoing public review, the plan would then be 
approved or disapproved by EPA. A property 
owner would then be able to move forward 
and implement an approved plan. 

When EPA certifies the cleanup plan is 
completed, the property owner must post a 
cleanup guarantee fee to be held by EPA for 
2 years to make sure the cleanup has been 
done properly. The property owner must also 
guarantee to retain or create a specific num- 
ber of jobs over the next 5 years. 

In addition the property owner, a financial 
institution investing in the property, and ten- 
ants, are relieved from further liability for pollu- 
tion identified in the cleanup plan once the 
EPA-approved plan is fully implemented. A 
property owner would forfeit cleanup liability 
protection, however, if it was obtained under 
fraudulent conditions or if employment guaran- 
tees were not fulfilled. 

With no distinction between the procedures 
for cleaning up abandoned industrial sites 
which may have relatively low concentrations 
of contaminants and contamination, present 
environmental laws and policies only serve as 
stumbling blocks to effectively reusing these 
sites. What is needed is an initiative designed 
to encourage the private cleanup of industrial 
sites. My legislation does just that. H.R. 3043 
strives to clean up abandoned industrial sites 
to a level that is safe for its intended reuse, 
protect open space and farmland from unnec- 
essary development, while retaining or creat- 
ing jobs. 


REMARKS BY DR. PAUL BERG 
HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my colleagues some remarks made 
by Dr. Paul Berg, Willson Professor of Bio- 
chemistry and director of the Beckman Center 
for Molecular and Genetic Medicine at Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine, before the 
congressional biomedical research caucus on 
Monday, June 28, 1993. 

The text of Dr. Berg's remarks follows: 

REMARKS BY DR. PAUL BERG 

My name is Paul Berg, and I am presently 
Willson Professor of Biochemistry and Direc- 
tor of the Beckman Center for Molecular and 
Genetic Medicine at Stanford University 
School of Medicine. 

My research over the past 40 years would, 
by most acceptable definitions, be classed as 
basic in that it focused initially on cellular 
mechanisms of metabolism and growth, and 
then veered into molecular biology and ge- 
netic chemistry for the majority of my re- 
search career. I consider myself fortunate to 
have been an early participant in the science 
that led to what is now referred to as the 
“Genetic Revolution.” I have been, and con- 
tinue to be, a forceful advocate for strong 
Federal support of basic research and for 
science education. Both are essential if we 
are to maintain our scientific leadership in 
the world. I have also been active in trying 
to promote applications of basic science dis- 
coveries to more applied purposes, specifi- 
cally more rapid applications in medicine. 
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Towards that end the Beckman Center of 
which I am director aims to develop closer 
intellectual and working ties between basic 
and clinical scientists. I also serve as sci- 
entific consultant to two biotechnology re- 
search companies near Stanford, one being 
concerned with new drug discovery and the 
other with developing tools for improved de- 
tection of genetic disease. 

My comments today will focus on some of 
the challenges that need to be met in order 
to develop more effective interactions be- 
tween the largely Federally funded research 
carried out in university laboratories and 
the commercial sector whose focus is to con- 
vert such research findings into societally 
valuable products, at a profit. Let me begin 
by reflecting on the roots of one of today’s 
triumphs: biotechnology. 

Fifty years is a relatively short span in the 
history of medicine. But it was during this 
period, beginning at the start of World War 
Il, that much of our understanding of the un- 
derlying mechanisms of human disease was 
acquired. The events that occurred during 
this period are unmatched by any earlier pe- 
riod in biology or medicine. Moreover, there 
has been an astonishing increase in our ca- 
pacity to investigate problems that had pre- 
viously seemed either unapproachable, or too 
profound, or even beyond the reach of 
science. Cell biology, genetics, biochemistry, 
and its offspring, molecular biology, have 
been the driving forces in revealing the unity 
and wonders of life's molecules and proc- 
esses. 

But a new kind of biomedical science has 
emerged that will lead the way to major ad- 
vances in our understanding of complex bio- 
logical systems, particularly of man, and in 
the process create new opportunities for the 
management of human disease. In this new 
kind of biomedical science, old disciplines 
are being transformed and merged to become 
hybrid sciences, enriching each other with 
their techniques, Instruments, and most im- 
portantly by their ways of thinking about bi- 
ological systems. The former barriers be- 
tween disciplines and departments in our 
universities and research institutes are dis- 
appearing largely because solving problems 
of mounting complexity requires diverse 
ideas, skills and approaches. Many young in- 
vestigators have been quick to recognize this 
restructuring and the intellectual opportuni- 
ties it provides. 

Moreover, the boundaries that tradition- 
ally separated basic and applied research 
have become more porous, As a consequence, 
basic research is a step away from practical 
applications. This fact, and the promise that 
current research in molecular biology holds 
for developments in medicine, agriculture 
and industry have created what we now refer 
to as the biotechnology industry. 

I define biotechnology as the application of 
biological concepts, organisms and materials 
to industrial, agricultural and medical proc- 
esses. 

Even now, with biotechnology still in its 
embryonic state, a recent report from Ernst 
and Young documents product sales in excess 
of $6 billion, and modest projections indicate 
that the biotechnology industry may gen- 
erate 10-15 times that amount of sales vol- 
ume by the turn of the century. These pro- 
jections take account of major products that 
are in the final stages of development, trial 
and regulatory review. In the U.S., there are 
presently 1200 biotechnology companies em- 
ploying about 80,000 people. At the present 
rate of growth, it is estimated that there 
could be twice that number of biotechnology 
companies and, therefore, they could be one 
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of the leading generators of entrepreneurial 
initiatives and new jobs during the next few 
decades. Some have gone so far as to tout 
biotechnology as the next industrial revolu- 
tion. 

What spawned biotechnology? There is no 
debate about its origins: it was a con- 
sequence of extraordinary developments in 
biochemistry, genetics and cell biology dur- 
ing the 25 years following World War II. Key 
discoveries emanating from the leading re- 
search universities and institutes in the 
U.S., as well as abroad, laid the foundations 
for the crucial breakthroughs that gave 
birth to genetic engineering, the key ele- 
ment of biotechnology. 

In virtually every instance, the research 
leading to the critical discoveries was funded 
by the respective governments for the pur- 
pose of understanding basic life processes. 
Rarely was the funding motivated by an ex- 
pectation of practical application. Nobody 
engaged in the work could have predicted 
how it would turn out or where it would lead, 
nor could they predict the benefits today; it 
was sufficient that the research was engross- 
ing, fascinating and filled with surprises. As 
it turned out, serendipity and odd luck 
turned up a trick that made it possible to 
modify the genetic makeup of organisms 
ranging from viruses and bacteria to plants 
and animals in precise and predetermined 


ways. 

This capability has changed the way we 
study life processes and enabled us to alter a 
variety of organisms to serve our needs. 
Thus, it is possible to convert bacteria, yeast 
and even mammalian cells into veritable fac- 
tories for the production of precious thera- 
peutic agents: for example, TPA for dissolv- 
ing life threatening blood clots in the heart 
and brain, erythropoietin for treatment of 
severe anemias, human insulin for diabetes, 
growth hormone for dwarfism, drugs for the 
cure of hepatitis and vaccines for its preven- 
tion. Hopefully, the AIDS virus will be con- 
quered soon and targeted destruction of can- 
cer cells will follow. Moreover, industrial 
processes, making use of substances pro- 
duced by genetically engineered organisms, 
are being simplified and made more efficient 
and economical. 

Agriculture is being revolutionized because 
of our ability to make genetically modified 
plants that are more resistant to plant pests, 
better able to withstand harsh environments 
of killing frost. Using the new technologies, 
plants can be engineered to prevent pre- 
mature spoilage of fruits and vegetables, 
thereby making them more marketable. 
Even more astonishing are recent develop- 
ments that permit plants to produce human 
proteins or to produce rare oils at a fraction 
of the current costs. 

These advances are merely the first gen- 
eration of opportunities. They were recog- 
nized soon after the scientific breakthroughs 
were made. But more scientific innovations 
are inevitable, leading to second and suc- 
ceeding generations of commercial initia- 
tives. 

There are some who decry the need for 
more research, and, indeed, suggest that our 
advancing technologies are driving up the 
cost of health care, creating more problems 
than are solved. Reflect, however, what our 
society and costs would be like without the 
polio vaccine or sensitive methods for de- 
tecting HIV-1 in our blood supply or without 
biogenetically engineered blood clotting fac- 
tors for our young hemophiliacs. Should we 
neglect further researches, and forego the 
potential treatments of cancer, heart, men- 
tal and autoimmune disease, many of which 
are within our grasp? 
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Our pharmaceutical industry is the most 
productive in the world in terms of the new 
and effective drugs it generates. The produc- 
tivity of new drugs amongst the rest of the 
developed world’s pharmaceutical industries 
pales by comparison with ours. 

And yet, the record of our pharmaceutical 
company R&D is unimpressive. 

We obviously need to improve. 

And we can improve if we take better ad- 
vantage of the genius of our universities and 
research centers. But how? By their nature, 
commercial research enterprises are rel- 
atively focused and restricted to the re- 
search they support. By contrast, academic 
research is generally more basic, less tar- 
geted and far ranging. But we can't rely 
wholly on academic institutions to improve 
our productivity. 

1. Universities are not suited by tempera- 
ment or resources to carrying out the devel- 
opment component of the R&D mission, so 
discoveries made there often languish. 

(a) Developing, commercializing and mar- 
keting a widget, discovered or developed in 
the course of a basic research project, is be- 
yond the province of the discoverer or the 
university; neither is suited to do it well or 
have the resources to do it successfully. 

(b) Neither is the sponsor of that research, 
the Federal government, suitable or appro- 
priate to undertake that role. 

(c) In our system, perhaps the most suc- 
cessful if not the least objectionable, is the 
commercial sector. 

(d) Nevertheless, irrespective who carries 
it on to development, the discoverer and col- 
leagues, who understand the fundamentals, 
and the opportunities created by the break- 
through, are invaluable to those who will 
make the investment for ultimate commer- 
cialization. 

This dependence is seen in two ways. 

This is a map of the U.S. where each dot 
represents an existing biotechnology com- 
pany. It is not a surprise that the heavy clus- 
ter of dots congregate around the major re- 
search universities where the fundamental 
research was and is being done. That is not 
accidental]. It derives from the entrepreneur- 
ial drive of many of the universities’ sci- 
entists as well as recognition by the venture 
capital community that the universities are 
the font of new knowledge and technology, 
and that locating nearby enables the nascent 
companies to draw on that expertise. 

What new discoveries are in the offing? 
Perhaps ones that will tell us more about 
cancer, aging or how the brain works. I pre- 
dict that we'll see many more dots on this 
map 5 years from now, and they will cluster 
around the institutions that make the key 
discoveries—that is, if our institutions are 
not hamstrung by short-term objectives. 

I want to end my comments by emphasiz- 
ing the essential link between a robust basic 
research enterprise and the flow of products 
and solutions that can assure the health and 
welfare of our society. Much of the basic re- 
search has been and will continue to be done 
in our universities, so we'd better look to 
their health and stop beating up on them. 
Our research universities are still the envy 
of the world, and for many good reasons. Yet 
it has become fashionable of late to deni- 
grate their activities with relatively trivial 
accusations. It is also tough for scientists 
looking to move their discoveries to com- 
mercial fruition when they are accused of 
conflict of interest, and, at the same time, 
criticized for not contributing to solving our 
nation’s problems. 

Let me conclude with a quotation from Sir 
Peter Medawar’s essay “On the Effecting of 
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All Things Possible”: “If we imagine the evo- 
lution of living organisms compressed into a 
year of cosmic time, then the evolution of 
man has occupied but a day. Only during the 
past 10-15 minutes of the human day has our 
life been anything but precarious. We are 
still beginners and may hope to improve. To 
deride the hope of progress is the ultimate 
fatuity, the last word in the poverty of spirit 
and meanness of mind.” 


TRIBUTE TO FRANK SOHOREC 


HON. DAVE CAMP 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize the in- 
duction of a fine individual into the State of 
Michigan Polka Music Hall of Fame. The con- 
tributions he has made to music in Michigan 
will not be forgotten. 


Mr. Frank Sohorec was born in Chesaning, 
MI, on February 4, 1936. Mr. Sohorec is the 
third child of John and Katherine Sohorec. He 
graduated from Chesaning High School in 
June 1954. 

In June 1959, he married Betty Kalisek. 
They have three daughters; Deborah, Michele, 
and Wendy, along with seven grandchildren. 

Frank’s interest in music began at an early 
age. In the eighth grade he took his first drum 
lesson. After entering high school he picked 
up the baritone horn and played in the high 
school junior band. His sophomore year his 
help was needed on the family farm, so he 
was forced to drop his musical studies and 
only take one-half day of school. This did not 
stop his interest in music however. He listened 
to every station that broadcast polka music 
and went to every polka dance he could. 


Frank's next move in music was the pur- 
chase of his first set of drums, followed a year 
later the joining of the Czech Notes Band in 
1964. He played actively until 1986 when he 
retired. 

During this time he spread joy to all the 
people who listened to his musical expertise. 
Whether it was a local clubs, out of State ho- 
tels, or the many weddings he played, there 
was always a large crowd on hand to hear 
him play. They truly enjoyed all that Frank 
gave them. 

He played with many bands during this time, 
including some times when he had jobs with 
two bands and had to call on others to help 
him out. The late Bedrick Smeage gave Frank 
the title of all star drummer. 

During his 22 years of playing he was on 
over four albums with area bands, and has 
played with over 20 well known polka artists 
from the mid-Michigan area in many different 
venues. 


Frank Sohorec truly dedicated his life to 
music and all the joys it can bring. Mr. Speak- 
er, | know you will join me in congratulating 
and commending this outstanding individual 
for the service he provided to the people of 
Michigan. 
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CLEAN WATER ACT 


HON. BOB FILNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation which will amend the Clean 
Water Act to allow coastal cities to treat their 
sewage in a cost-effective—and environ- 
mentally sensitive—manner. 

Existing law requires every city—regardiess 
of environmental conditions and cir- 
cumstances—to treat sewage at the second- 
ary level. Yet scientific studies have proven 
that sewage treated at advanced primary level 
and discharged into the ocean at depths 
greater than 300 feet does no environmental 
harm. And upgrading such a sewage system 
to secondary treatment can cost billions of dol- 
lars. 

My own city of San Diego is blessed with 
unique environmental conditions. The Con- 
tinental Shelf drops off very sharply from the 
California coast. There is also a very active 
ocean current. As a result, once a sewage 
plant outfall pipe is placed a sufficient distance 
from shore, the effluent is rapidly dispersed. 
No benefit accrues to the local marine envi- 
ronment by treating the sewage to secondary 
levels currently required by the Clean Water 
Act. In fact, environmental damage is caused 
by increased energy costs and sludge produc- 
tion. 

While San Diego does not need to upgrade 
its wastewater treatment plant, it does need to 
implement an aggressive water reclamation 
program. Over 90 percent of San Diego's 
water comes from outside the region. As water 
resources become more and more scarce, 
such dependence will become a real obstacle 
to future economic prosperity. 

The legislation | am introducing addresses 
both of these concerns. It allows the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection Agency 
to issue a permit modifying the secondary 
sewage treatment requirements where it can 
be clearly demonstrated that such standards 
would not result in any harm to the marine en- 
vironment and where an aggressive water rec- 
lamation program is being implemented. 

This will allow our city to put its scarce re- 
sources where they are truly needed. Attention 
can be focused on water reciamation, which is 
vital to our long-term viability, and not to a 
neediess and costly upgrade of our waste 
water treatment plant. 

| hope that my legislation will be folded into 
the Clean Water Act Reauthorization bill which 
the House of Representatives will be consider- 
ing later this year. 

| would eagerly welcome the support of my 
colleagues on this issue of critical importance 
to many cities in this Nation. 


TOWARD A NATIONAL EXPORT 
STRATEGY 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, today the Trade 
Promotion Coordinating Committee submitted 
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a report to the Congress entitled “Toward a 
National Export Strategy.” | wholeheartedly 
support this report because it addresses the 
problems we have regarding this country’s 
overall trade policy. 

| am very pleased that President Clinton is 
following through with his commitment to de- 
velop a national export promotion strategy. 
The report outlines over 60 specific actions, 
many of which can be taken immediately, to 
help the United States create jobs and com- 
pete in today’s global market. 

One of the greatest obstacles for high tech 
companies has been regulatory export con- 
trols. The Clinton administration intends to 
streamline the export licensing process and 
liberalize export controls on computers and 
telecommunications products. For example, 
the Clinton administration will propose an in- 
crease in the threshold for exports of comput- 
ers, propose an increase in the definition of a 
supercomputer, and expand the availability of 
distribution licenses for computer exports. 

The United States now faces tough competi- 
tion from around the globe in nearly every 
high-technology sector. Customers who are 
frustrated with the restrictions of our export 
controls have the option of buying from other 
countries, and are making that choice with in- 
creasing frequency. Our customers are being 
replaced by competitors. 

Increasingly, export contro! regulations have 
failed to keep up with rapidly changing market 
developments. Many technologies are still 
subject to export restrictions in the United 
States long after they become freely available 
in other countries. 

All this means that when United States high 
technology companies try to compete in world 
markets, we do so with one hand tied behind 
our back much of the time. 

Our congressional office has probably had 
more experience working with export license 
agreements and has been working for an 
overhaul of this system longer than any other 
office. We finally have an administration that 
agrees. The report that is being released by 
the Clinton administration states that our goal 
is to help American businesses achieve dy- 
namic export growth. The Federal Government 
will be paving the way for businesses to do 
this by providing them with information, tech- 
nical assistance, financial resources, and Gov- 
ernment support. 

The United States has many new export 
markets for its goods and services. The Pa- 
cific rim countries, Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and the former Soviet Union are just a 
few of these new markets. To compete in this 
larger, more complex world market, the United 
States must adjust its attitudes and improve 
the methods we use to promote exports. 

President Clinton knows that the Federal 
Government must play an important and more 
focused role in helping the private sector sell 
more goods and services overseas. This ad- 
ministration will create a user-friendly Federal 
export promotion service by consolidating the 
existing services and creating one-stop shop- 
ping to help exporters. In addition, the Federal 
Government will improve coordination and in- 
crease participation in its advocacy efforts to 
result in improving U.S. companies’ chances 
of success. 

We have waited too long for these reforms, 
but the Clinton administration is taking action 
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now. These actions collectively constitute the 
beginning of a coordinated, focused, and ag- 
gressive national export strategy. We need 
such a strategy to help U.S. companies com- 
pete more effectively in global markets and 
create more high-quality jobs for American 
workers. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PENNA FAMILY 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, on this day, 
September 29, 1993, the southeast Michigan 
chapter of the March of Dimes Birth Defects 
Foundation will be hosting the 10th annual Al- 
exander Macomb Citizen of the Year Award 
dinner. The award, instituted in 1984, is 
named after my home county’s namesake, 
Gen. Alexander Macomb, a hero of the War of 
1812. 

This year, the March of Dimes has added a 
special family award and has named the 
Penna family as the first recipients. Committed 
to improving the health of America's babies, 
the March of Dimes in southeast Michigan 
rightly recognizes the Pennas for their service 
and outstanding leadership. Best known for 
their excellence in food, the Pennas operate a 
family-owned restaurant and a banquet center. 
As a proud Italian immigrant family, the 
Pennas have discovered the American dream 
while never forgetting the needs of the less 
fortunate. Their success has enabled them to 
bless the March of Dimes with generous finan- 
cial support. 

Through advocacy, education, and commu- 
nity service, the March of Dimes has estab- 
lished itself as an organization with an impec- 
cable reputation. Being recognized by the 
March of Dimes is an exceptional honor and 
| urge my colleagues to join me in saluting the 
Penna family as recipients of the Alexander 
Macomb Citizen of the Year Award. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. GEN. JAMES H. 
DOOLITTLE 


HON. SAM FARR 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1993 


Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to an outstanding Amer- 
ican patriot and World War II hero, an aviation 
pioneer, successful businessman, and beloved 
family man, USAF Lt. Gen. James H. “Jimmy” 
Doolittle, who passed on earlier this week. 

General Doolittle was popularly known for 
his daring feat of personally leading the first 
air raid on Tokyo on April 18, 1942, as part of 
the first bombing mission launched from an 
aircraft carrier, a feat many believed to be im- 
possible. Doolittle’s raid proved to be a tre- 
mendous morale booster for United States 
and the Allied Forces at a low point in the war 
by shattering the Japanese high command's 
sense of invulnerability and demonstrating that 
Japan was not impenetrable. The B-25 bomb- 
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ers his squadron flew did not carry enough 
fuel to allow them to make it back to the car- 
rier or to reach ally territory, thus, all 16 
planes in the mission had to be crashlanded 
and then abandoned after dropping their 
bombs. Doolittle’s original role was to recruit 
and train the pilots for this dangerous mission, 
but during the 4-month training project he be- 
came so involved that at the last minute he 
signed on as the squadron commander in 
order to lead the raid. Jimmy Doolittle pro- 
vided extraordinary leadership to the volunteer 
crews who were faced with being forced to 
land in enemy territory or perish at sea. And 
for this great service, he was awarded our Na- 
tion's highest award, the prestigious Medal of 
Honor, presented by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in a White House ceremony. 

Doolittle was promoted to brigadier general, 
skipping the rank offull colonel in 1942 and 
soon promoted to the rank of major general 
later than year. In 1943, he was named the 
commanding general of the North African Stra- 
tegic Forces. A few months later in 1944, he 
was promoted to lieutenant general and took 
over the 8th Air Force in the European theater 
providing the critical leadership to shift this air 
unit to more offensive air combat tactics. A 
highly decorated officer in World War Il, in ad- 
dition to being awarded the Medal of Honor he 
was bestowed the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Silver Star, and the Air Medal and 
granted recognition from the Chinese and 
French Governments. In 1985, Doolittle was 
promoted to four-star general. His stars were 
pinned by President Ronald Reagan and Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater. 

Doolittle set aviation records for speed and 
distance in the 1920's and 1930's as an Army 
pilot and as a private pilot for the Shell Oil Co. 
In 1922, he flew a DH-4 equipped with crude 
navigational equipment from Pablo Beach, FL, 
to San Diego, “an extraordinary achievement 
with the equipment of the time,” as cited on 
the citation that accomplished his Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, which he was awarded 
for flying this mission with the Signal Corps 
Reserve. His flight demonstrated the ability of 
the U.S. Air Corps to move to any part of the 
United States in less than 24 hours. In 1924, 
Jimmy Doolittle received an Oak Leaf Cluster 
for his Distinguished Flying Cross by perform- 
ing a series of acceleration tests and extreme 
maneuvers that might occur in air combat. 
Subsequently, in 1925, Doolittle won the 
Schneider Trophy race, the first of many to 
come, reaching a recordsetting 232 mph in a 
Curtiss Navy racer equipped with pontoons, 
while serving on the Naval Test Board at 
Mitchell Field in New York. 

While in the midst of illustrating his flying 
prowess, he was also pursuing his academic 
ambitions, graduating from the University of 
California with a B.A. in 1922, earning an M.S. 
in 1924 from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology [MIT], and becoming one of the 
first to earn a doctorate in the field of aero- 
nautics, also from MIT in 1925. 

His work in aviation includes the develop- 
ment of the first artificial horizontal and direc- 
tional gyroscopes. During these experiments, 
he flew the first blind flight, wearing a hood 
while taking off and landing safely using ex- 
perimental flight instruments. These develop- 
ments have been noted to be his finest con- 
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tributions to the field of aviation. While with the 
Shell Oil Co., he was largely responsible for 
the development of high octane gas which 
was critical for the operation of larger, more 
powerful aviation engines. Additionally, he 
worked diligently to convince engine manufac- 
turers to produce more powerful engines, a 
feat that played a contributing role in the Allied 
Forces winning the war. 


While probably most notably known as a 
war hero, pilot, and research engineer, ever 
ready to share his wealth of technological 
knowledge and skills with the world, Jimmy 
Doolittle was married for 71 years to his high 
school sweetheart, Josephine, who preceded 
him in 1988, a magnificent accomplishment in 
itself, and quite possibly his proudest. He was 
survived by his son, Col. John Doolittle, re- 
tired, and his daughter-in-law Priscilla Doo- 
little. He will always be remembered in history 
as a legend, and one of America’s most out- 
standing patriots. 


—_—_————— 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 


As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 


Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
September 30, 1993, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 1 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
William B. Gould IV, of California, to 
be a Member of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 


SD-430 
OCTOBER 5 
10:00 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings on S. 1346, to replace 
the Copyright Royalty Tribunal with 
copyright arbitration royalty panels to 
be appointed and convened by the Li- 
brarian of Congress. 

SD-226 
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OCTOBER 6 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings to examine proposals to 
reorganize the Department of Agri- 


culture. 
SD-138 
2:30 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 7 
2:30 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research, Conservation, For- 
estry and General Legislation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
of American agricultural research pri- 


orities. 
SR-332 


OCTOBER 13 
9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 720, to clean up 
open dumps on Indian lands. 
SR-485 


11:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 
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under the Administration’s proposal to 
reform the nation’s health care system. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the use of intelligent 
vehicle highway systems for commer- 
cial vehicles. 
SR-253 


OCTOBER 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian self-goverance. 
SR-485 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine violence in 
television programs, focusing on S. 
1383, to prohibit the distribution to the 
public of violent video programming 
during hours when children are reason- 
ably likely to comprise a substantial 
portion of the audience, S. 973, to re- 
quire the Federal Communications 
Commission to evaluate and publicly 
report on the violence contained in tel- 
evision programs, and S. 943, to protect 
children from the physical and mental 
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harm resulting from violence con- 
tained in television programs. 
SR-253 


OCTOBER 21 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 447, to facilitate 
the development of Federal policies 
with respect to those territories under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
Clean Air and Nuclear Regulation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
of the acid rain provisions of the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990. 
SD-406 
2:30 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to review research on 
the health effects of agent orange and 
other herbicides used in Vietnam. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 28 


9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian child abuse. 
SR-485 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, September 30, 1993 


The House met at 10 a.m. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Grant to each person, gracious God, 
the hope and faith to meet this day and 
all the days ahead. May our aspirations 
find a home, may our hopes bring us 
fulfillment, and may our ambitions be 
realized. Yet, we pray, that in all our 
goals we will be faithful to our com- 
mitment to service to others through 
deeds of love and concern. This is our 
earnest prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HEFLEY] come for- 
ward and lead the House in the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

Mr. HEFLEY led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


—_———EEEE 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces 
that it will limit requests for 1-minute 
recognition to seven per side. 


WOMEN’S HEALTH SERVICES ACT 
OF 1993 


(Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to introduce to 
this Chamber a piece of legislation 
that I believe addresses two of the 
most devastating diseases affecting 
American women; breast cancer and 
osteoporosis. 

The Women’s Health Services Act, 
which I am introducing today, creates 
preventive and early detection mecha- 
nisms under the Medicare Program to 
battle the catastrophic results of these 
two deadly diseases. 

Every 3 minutes a women in America 
dies of breast cancer. The National 
Cancer Institute estimates that in 1993, 


46,300 women will die from the deadly 
disease, and that 183,000 new cases will 
be diagnosed. What is worse is that 
American women are dying of breast 
cancer today at the same rate that 
they did in 1930. 

Osteoporosis is a deadly bone disease. 
It decreases its victims’ bone mass, 
causing an increase in the risk of bone 
fracture. While osteoporosis is found in 
more than 24 million Americans, more 
than 80 percent of its victims are 
women. 

Osteoporosis is associated with an es- 
timated cost of $7 to $10 billion each 
year. Yet its costs are even deeper in 
human terms. More than 20 percent of 
the elderly women who suffer from hip 
fractures die within 6 months of the in- 
cident. 

The Women’s Health Services Act 
which I am introducing today changes 
current Medicare law to cover mam- 
mography screening services for all 
women over the age of 50 on an annual 
basis. Currently, for most of these 
women, Medicare covers only biannual 
screening. 

For osteoporosis victims, the Wom- 
en’s Health Security Act covers an 
early detection test, called the bone 
mass measurement test. Early detec- 
tion can eliminate many devastating 
effects later. 

And finally, this legislation would 
provide permanent coverage to an 
osteoporosis drug—coverage which 
under current law will expire in 1995. 

For the sake of our grandmothers, 
mothers, sisters, daughters, and 
friends, I urge you to cosponsor this 
necessary women’s health legislation. 


THE FALL CLASSIC 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, we start the month of October. In 
the Clinton era, that means the start 
of two things: The World Series and the 
gas tax. In deference to the fall classic, 
let me put the gas tax in terms any 
baseball fan can understand. 

We must all be Brave, as we face this 
Giant increase in the gas tax. 

We all know this tax really Sox it to 
the middle class. Every time we Phillie 
up our tanks, we will be reminded that 
we are giving more money to the Gov- 
ernment for more spending and higher 
deficits. 

From Chicago to Atlanta, from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco, this gas 
tax sends a cruel reminder that the 


President threw the country a nasty 
curve ball with his budget. 

He may have said during the cam- 
paign that he opposed a gas tax, but to- 
morrow we will witness first hand how 
useful the President’s promises really 
are. 


COMMENDING PRESIDENT CLIN- 
TON FOR HIS HEALTH CARE RE- 
FORM INITIATIVE 


(Mr. VISCLOSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend President Clinton for his 
courage and conviction to boldly re- 
form our country’s health care system, 
which has been critically ill for many 
years. The fatal flaws of the current 
system must be corrected if we are to 
control our economic and health care 
destiny. 

Under our current system: General 
Motors spends more on health care 
than on steel; by the year 2000, 1 out of 
every 5 dollars spent in the United 
States will be for health care; insur- 
ance companies happily insure healthy 
people and actively work to avoid their 
responsibilities when those same peo- 
ple become ill; and over the next 2 
years, 1 out of every 4 Americans will 
find themselves without insurance. 

No American should ever have to 
choose between paying the mortgage 
and taking a sick child to the doctor. 
By seizing the initiative, President 
Clinton has allowed the Nation to take 
a giant step toward real health care re- 
form so that no American will ever 
have to make that choice. 


TOMORROW 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow will be a day of firsts. It will 
be the first day of the new Clinton gas 
tax. Now you will recall the White 
House passed that tax—along with a 
few hundred billion dollars more—be- 
cause they could not cut spending. 

Tomorrow also will be the first day 
of life under the new ‘‘continuing reso- 
lution” Congress passed yesterday. 
Now in case you don’t know, a “CR” is 
what Congress passes to keep the Gov- 
ernment running because it was unable 
to pass the bills it was supposed to pass 
to keep the Government running. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 11407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Well, let me mention one more thing: 
These are the same people who want to 
bring you a new Government-run 
health care system. After 9 months in 
office this administration has started 
to slowly unveil a health care plan 
they claimed they had all through last 
year’s campaign. They still cannot tell 
you how much it will cost, but they 
will tell you it will run better and cost 
less than what you have now. Trust 
them. 

Let me offer a little advice to Ameri- 
cans: Get a fill-up tonight and while 
you are at it, maybe you should get a 
check-up too. Because unlike Annie’s 
song, tomorrow will not always be just 
a day away. 


GET REAL TIME ON CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


(Mr. BROWDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BROWDER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
“get-real” time around here. Now that 
most people admit that the ‘public fi- 
nancing beast’’ is dead, for a variety of 
legal, philosophical, and political rea- 
sons, it is time for us to move on to the 
most doable campaign finance reform 
plan. 

There are acceptable ways to set vol- 
untary spending limits and restrain 
special interest money. At the least, 
we can eliminate the perverse incen- 
tives in current law that encourage ex- 
cessive reliance on big money in con- 
gressional campaigns. 

Earlier this year I introduced a com- 
prehensive proposal, the Fair Cam- 
paign Finance Reform Act, that would 
establish voluntary spending caps at 
$600,000 and limit aggregate PAC con- 
tributions to less than half of that 
amount. The plan offers a mixture of 
incentives—such as reduced rate TV, 
radio, and mail rates—for candidates to 
accept the voluntary limits. 

Today I am introducing the Big 
Spenders Sin Tax Act, which would 
place a “sin tax’’—forfeiture of cur- 
rently unlimited tax exempt status, re- 
duced rate mailings, and lowest unit 
rate broadcasting—on all campaigns 
exceeding the $600,000 mark for cam- 
paign receipts and $300,000 for PAC con- 
tributions. 

It is ‘‘get-real’’ time on campaign fi- 
nance reform. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). The Chair would remind Mem- 
bers there are only seven 1-minutes to 
each side, of which each side has now 
had three. 


CONGRESS SHOULD START 
DEBATING THE CRIME ISSUE 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, 25,000 
Americans are murdered every year. In 
the last 3 years there were more Amer- 
ican citizens killed in our streets than 
soldiers killed during the entire Viet- 
nam War, ladies and gentlemen. 

There is drive-in, drive-by, drive- 
through killings, on and on and on; 
families have fallen apart; schools and 
churches are now starting to raise our 
kids. And while Uncle Sam does every- 
thing for everybody, Congress does ab- 
solutely nothing about crime. 

In fact, Congress will not even enact 
the death penalty for kingpin drug 
dealers who bring in tons and tons of 
heroin and cocaine—unbelievable, la- 
dies and gentlemen. 

And after all this, one of the greatest 
officers, drug fighters, in our history, 
Joe Occhipinti, was railroaded and sent 
to jail for political reasons. I think 
Congress should start debating crime. 
We will find more of our jobs in crime 
than we will in an unemployment bill. 

I have been asked by many law en- 
forcement groups around the Nation to 


personally investigate the Joe 
Occhipinti case, and I shall. 
—_————— 


HEALTH CARE REFORM: MINIMIZE 
THE BUREAUCRACY 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, we are clearly going to do 
some reform in health care; the ques- 
tion is what do we do and how do we do 
it? I think the most compelling ques- 
tion is how much bureacracy is going 
to be involved. 

I would like to read from Mike 
Royko’s column. He took a look at the 
bureaucracy, and this is what he said: 

My lack of trust is based on a list I once 
made of things the Federal Government does 
well: fight wars. It is a very short list, as you 
can see. In recent years we have learned 
what the Federal Government doesn’t do 
very well. It is not good at watching lending 
institutions; we also know the Federal Gov- 
ernment can’t protect our borders. That is 
why we have thrown up our hands and tell 
millions of illegal aliens, “Come here and 
just stop by the office and we will make you 
legal.” It’s not good at preventing tons of 
dope from flowing into this country; it Is of 
little or no use in protecting us from crime, 
absolutely awful at handling money. 

So, he concludes: “Why throw every- 
thing up for grabs and create another 
army of bureaucracy?” 

We ought to give that some thought. 


REFORM OF SUPERFUND LAW 
NEEDED 


(Mr. SLATTERY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, I met with several hundred 
Kansans to hear their views on the 
Federal Superfund Program. Virtually 
everyone issued a stinging indictment 
of the liability provisions of the 
Superfund law. 

Fixing Superfund is an urgent prior- 
ity for my constituents in Kansas, and 
also for the country. Reauthorizing 
Superfund should focus on cleaning up 
contaminated sites in the most cost-ef- 
fective way possible, while holding re- 
sponsible parties’ feet to the fire. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment recently released suggestions 
for reform of the Superfund law. In 
their report, the Treasury Department 
advocates replacing retroactive, strict, 
joint and several liability with a strict 
and apportioned liability scheme. I 
commend the Treasury Department for 
its sensible recommendations. I believe 
their proposal gives us an excellent 
framework within which to begin de- 
veloping practical and fair solutions. 

I will submit a copy of the Treasury 
Department’s report in today’s Exten- 
sion of Remarks. I call on my col- 
leagues as well as on the Clinton ad- 
ministration to move forward on this 
important issue during the 103d Con- 
gress. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM: MINIMIZE 
FEDERAL CONTROLS 


(Ms. DUNN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
the President gave an inspiring speech 
extolling the virtues of his health care 
goals, most of which we all share. 

He spoke of making the health care 
system more secure, more simple, and 
more cost efficient. 

The President is a gifted speech- 
maker. However, there were some de- 
tails he left out, Mr. Speaker. And, as 
always, the devil is in the details. 

We didn’t hear much about the Na- 
tional Health Board—a Federal bu- 
reaucracy that will dwarf many Fed- 
eral agencies, and that will decide how 
much Americans are allowed to spend 
on health care. 

This much bureaucracy and govern- 
mental control makes many of us nerv- 
ous—on both sides of the aisle. We fear 
that such increased Government in- 
volvement will do more harm than 
good. 

Mr. Speaker, let us remember what 
Hippocrates taught all doctors: ‘First, 
do no harm.” 

Let us be careful; let us minimize, 
not increase Federal control; let us 
trust the private sector to do a better 
job than Government—certainly the 
American people do. 
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HEALTH CARE REFORM: PEACE OF 
MIND AT AN AFFORDABLE PRICE 


(Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, just about 
everyone I know has a personal story 
about a health care nightmare, a loved 
one who has suffered from catastrophic 
illness and had everything wiped out, 
someone afraid of losing a job or 
locked into a job he does not like for 
fear that he may lose health insurance 
as well. 

The overriding goal of the Presi- 
dent’s courageous and inspired plan is 
to end those nightmares. To be sure, 
there are those who may disagree with 
aspects of the plan, and new ideas will 
be generated, and the debate will be a 
healthy one; but at the end of that de- 
bate we owe it to all Americans to 
produce a health care reform that will 
provide for all of us peace of mind at a 
price that as individuals and as a na- 
tion we can afford. 


BINH LY: QUESTIONS ABOUND 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, last night I spent 4 hours taping an 
interview with Mr. Binh Ly, the man 
who has made allegations and accusa- 
tions against the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Ron Brown, by saying that he 
took $700,000 in bribes and other con- 
siderations from the Vietnam Govern- 
ment in order to get the embargo lift- 
ed, even though we have not had a full 
accounting of our 2,200 POW’s and 
MIA’s. 

In that interview some very distress- 
ing things were brought to my atten- 
tion. First of all, there was an FBI in- 
vestigation that took place investigat- 
ing Mr. Ly, and during that investiga- 
tion he passed a lie detector test, and 
the investigation went on; they even 
gave him an electronic beeper so they 
could stay in touch with him. 

But on April 23 the FBI investigation 
involving Mr. Ly was stopped. I found 
that that was a little over 1 month 
after Janet Reno was confirmed as the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
We have to ask the question: Why was 
that investigation stopped? 

Second, there has been a grand jury 
empaneled in Miami, and Mr. Ly has 
not been called to testify. Why has he 
not been called to testify? 

And third, tonight there will be a 
special order on this, and we will go 
into great detail. So anybody that is 
interested, pay attention, and at 2:30 
this afternoon we will have the tapes. 


NATIONAL FIREFIGHTERS DAY 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, as Chair- 
man of the congressional fire services 
caucus I am honored today to join with 
the bipartisan cochairs of the caucus to 
introduce legislation honoring those 
loyal men and women who serve as the 
domestic defenders of our great coun- 
try. This bill designates October 29, 
1993 as National Firefighters Day in 
commemoration of the 2 million fire- 
fighters who risk their lives every day 
of the year in an effort to preserve the 
lives and property of the American peo- 
ple. 

Few can say they risk their lives to 
preserve the safety and livelihood of 
family, friend, and neighbor. However, 
this is exactly the job of the men and 
women of the fire services. National 
Firefighters Day gives the American 
people an opportunity to recognize 
these unsung heroes whose efforts are 
often under appreciated. 

As we turn the corner on fire preven- 
tion week which starts next Monday, I 
urge my colleagues to cosponsor this 
resolution, and honor the efforts and 
memory of those who work to protect 
our communities and families. Please 
join me and the leadership of the con- 
gressional fire services caucus in sup- 
porting National Firefighters Day. 
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COUNTRY MUSIC GAS TAX 


(Mr. DREIER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, as the world watched the Coun- 
try Music Awards, one couldn’t help 
but think that the President’s gas tax 
will go into effect tomorrow. 

Earlier this year, I spoke about the 
President’s affection for country 
music, and about how he could easily 
write a song called Achey-Breaky 
Promises because of his broken cam- 
paign promises. 

In fact, I am sure that many Ameri- 
cans wish the President would stand by 
his stand to not raise the gas tax. 

But when the people go ‘‘On the Road 
Again” this Friday, they will realize 
that, as Patsy Cline might say, the 
Government’s Cheating Heart is taking 
their hard-earned money for more 
spending. 

To Garth Brooks’ “Friends in Low 
Places,” this gas tax really hurts. To 
the truck drivers, to the middle-class 
consumers, a nickel a gallon adds up to 
a lot of money. 

The President made his Democrat al- 
lies “Walk the Line” on the gas tax 
and his budget package. I bet these 
members now think that Bill Clinton 
got the gold, and they got the shaft 
when it comes to raising taxes. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill (H.R. 3116) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 
I may be permitted to include tables 
and other extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Oo u 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 3116) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to not to exceed one 
hour, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. YOUNG] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylyania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MURTHA]. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 3116, 
with Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was 
considered as having been read the first 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
MURTHA] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. YOUNG] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA]. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we have debated the 
authorization bill for 32 hours. 

Mr. Chairman, | bring to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the fiscal year 1994 Defense ap- 
propriations bill. I’d like to thank all the mem- 
bers of the Defense Subcommittee for the 
hard work they have performed all year. I'd 
like to give special thanks to the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, my friend 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. MCDADE. I'd like to 
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thank the new members of the subcommittee, 
Mr. ViSCLOSKY, Mr. DARDEN, and Mr. SKEEN. 
They have made an invaluable contribution to 
our deliberations this year. 

The Appropriations Committee is rec- 
ommending to the House a total of $240.1 bil- 
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lion in the new budget authority for fiscal year 
1994 for the Defense Department. This figure 
is $14 billion below the budget request and 
$937 million below the current year funding 
level. These spending levels do not include 
funds for the nuclear weapons program of the 
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Department of Energy or for military construc- 
tion. Those activities are funded in separate 
appropriations bills. 

At this point in the RECORD | will insert a 
table outlining the committee’s recommenda- 
tions by account: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1993 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1994 


Agency and item 


RECAPITULATION 


Title |—Military personnel .......... 
Title Ii—Operation and maintenai 
Title Iil—Procurement 
Title 'V—Research, development, test and evaluation 
Title V—Revolving and management funds . > 
Title Vi—Other Department of Defense programs 
Title Vil—Related agencies 
Tithe VII oascccsesssonee 
General provisions . 
(Additional transfer authority) ... 


Total, Department of Detense ... 
Scorekeeping adjustments 


OO en Oe hu ey Oe ee at 


ropa. ee len- Budget estimates, 1994 


(2) 3] 
76,275,025,000 70,083,770,000 
69,405,963,000 
55,375,931,000 
38,234,848,000 

1,737,200,000 


240,857,465,000 
956,424,000 224,067,000 


253.156.315.000 


254,112,739,000 241,081.531,000 


Note-—This bill is below the budget request; below the budget resolution: below the 602(b) allocation in budget authority, and conforms with the outlay level in the 602(b) allocation. 


DECLINE IN DEFENSE SPENDING 

In light of these geopolitical events, the 
committee supports the downsizing of the 
force structure and the need to reduce spend- 
ing for defense. However, the committee notes 
the scope of the reductions in defense that 
have already occurred in recent years and the 
projections for the outyears is extremely large. 
For example: 

First, the fiscal year 1994 budget represents 
the ninth consecutive year of reductions in 
budget authority for defense when measured 
in constant dollars. Statistic does not include 
the one time spike in spending for Operations 
Desert Shield and Desert Storm. However, 
these costs were reimbursed by donations 
from foreign nations. 

Second, by the end of fiscal year 1994, the 
Active Force level will be 513,000 below the 
level in place when the Berlin Wall came down 
in 1989. This number is higher than all the 
forces we had stationed overseas in 1989 and 
equal to the entire force we deployed to the 
Persian Gulf during the war with Iraq in 1991. 

Third, by the end of fiscal year 1994, the 
number of civilians employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be 198,000 below the 
level in place when the Berlin Wall came 
down. 

Fourth, the reduction of 711,000 military and 
civilians since the Berlin Wall came down is 
approximately equal to the entire population of 
San Francisco or Baltimore. 

Fifth, the projected uniformed strength by 
1997 of 1,400,000 would be the lowest num- 
ber of personnel in the Armed Forces in 57 
years. 

Sixth, this year’s spending level for defense 
as a percent of the gross national product, is 
projected to be the lowest it has been since 
before World War II with the exception of fis- 
cal year 1948. 

Seventh, U.S. military presence either has 
or soon will be ended, reduced, or placed on 
standby at over 800 overseas installations. 

Eighth, a rapid reduction in the U.S. base 
structure in ongoing. 

Ninth, millions of jobs will also be eliminated 
in the private sector as a result of these re- 
ductions. 


Tenth, the procurement account has de- 
clined by 64 percent in 9 years. 

Eleventh, budget outlays for national de- 
fense as a percentage of the Federal budget 
are the lowest since before World War II. 

In historical perspective and in the perspec- 
tive of America’s total wealth, the funds pro- 
vided in this budget for defense are indeed 
modest. 

PRIORITIES 

Mr. Chairman, in fashioning this bill we have 
placed our highest priorities on maintaining a 
high quality force, maintaining a high level of 
readiness and ensuring that it is a highly mo- 
bile force. 

Also, the committee continues to support, as 
a national priority, an adequate strategic deter- 
rent to prevent a nuclear strike and guard 
against nuclear terrorism. 

A brief summary of the committee’s rec- 
ommendations in these areas follows. 

QUALITY FORCE 

The committee’s highest priority is to main- 
tain a high quality force. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to recruit, train and retain high quality per- 
sonnel. There have been some indicators re- 
cently that the quality and morale of the troops 
is declining. For example, as we point out in 
the report accompanying this bill: 

The propensity to enlist has been declining 
as shown in a series of polls taken of high 
school seniors as to their intention to enlist. 

The number of recruits that are high school 
graduates had been at 100 percent for the 
services, but has declined in recent years. 

There is anecdotal and statistical evidence 
that the personal lives of many of our military 
personnel are in increased turmoil as the rapid 
downsizing proceeds. 

To help ensure that a high quality force with 
a high morale is maintained, the committee 
has added $1.1 billion for a 2.2-percent in- 
crease for uniformed personnel. 

READINESS 

Within the operation and maintenance ac- 
counts, the committee has added $1.1 billion 
for training, depot maintenance backlog and 
facilities repair. While these items are not 
glamorous, they are essential to maintaining 
our forces at a high level of readiness. 


y Bill compared with ap- Bill compared with 
Recommended in bill propriated, 1993 budget estimates, 1994 
(4) (5) (6) 

71,277,520,000 — 4,997,505,000 +1,193,750,000 
73,771,103,000 +4,365,140,000 — 468,205,000 
45,654.493,000 9,721,438,000 +587,165,000 
36,546,014,000 — 1,688,834,000 —2,074,313,000 
1,581,900,000 — 155,300,000 +130,005,000 
10,969,594,000 — 58,229,000 — 113,154,000 
146,988,000 — 99,612,000 — 165,100,000 
21,700,000 359,225,000 "421,700,000 

{2,000,000,000) +500,000,000) APOO 
239,969.312,000 — 13,187,003,000 — 888,152,000 
175,227,000 — 781,197,000 — 48,840,000 
240,144,539,000 — 13,968,200,000 — 936,992,000 

MOBILITY 


A central focus of the downsize force struc- 
ture is the need for a high degree of mobility 
in the strategic and tactical arena. This re- 
quirement is especially important as the Unit- 
ed States continues its steady withdrawal from 
overseas bases. The following table lists the 
committee's recommendations for a variety of 
programs which will enhance strategic and 
tactical mobility. 


Poron TT 

C-17 bettie ber i 

0 160, 000 000 

Osprey ..... 82,295,000 102,295,000 

Maritime Fund ... 290,800,000 490,800,000 
PEACEKEEPING 


Mr. Chairman, | would like to address the 
issue of peacekeeping funds. The budget re- 
quest included a $300 million request for a 
peacekeeping fund. As we state in our report, 
the committee is concerned that an open- 
ended approval of this request would in effect, 
put Congress in a position of prospectively ap- 
proving the funding resources for unspecified 
and undetermined future military operations. 

Thus, while the committee has approved a 
fund for peacekeeping, it has also included bill 
language which requires the administration in 
power to notify the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services 15 days before ap- 
proving the U.S. military personnel in carrying 
out any international humanitarian assistance, 
peacekeeping, peacemaking, or peace-enforc- 
ing operations. The notification to the Con- 
gress, which is to be in accordance with es- 
tablished reprogramming procedures, must 
specify: 

Estimated cost of the operation; 

How it is to be paid for; 

Projected duration and scope of the oper- 
ation; 

Goals of the operation; and 

U.S. interests that will be served by the op- 
eration. 

INTELLIGENCE BUDGET 

Between fiscal years 1982 and 1992 the in- 
telligence budget has grown by over 100 per- 
cent in real terms. In comparison, the defense 
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budget has grown by only 5 percent during the 
same period. The fiscal year 1994 budget re- 
quest for the National Foreign Intelligence Pro- 
gram includes significant growth over the fiscal 
year 1993 level. This bill reduces the budget 
request by $800 million thus freezing funding 
for the National Foreign Intelligence Program 
at the fiscal year 1993 spending level. The 
House Intelligence Committee proposed freez- 
ing the intelligence budget at the fiscal year 
1993 level; however, fiscal year 1993 dollars 
were rescinded after the authorizing commit- 
tee's mark. The bill also recommends a man- 
datory 4-percent reduction to the National For- 
eign Intelligence Program personnel levels 
when compared to fiscal year 1992 levels. 

Following are the funding levels for major 
programs in the procurement account and the 
research, development, test and evaluation 
account. 

FUNDING LEVELS FOR MAJOR PROGRAMS 

PROCUREMENT 


The Committee recommends $18,069,473,000 
in new obligational authority. Major pro- 
grams funded in the bill include the follow- 
ing: 

$386,000,000 for 24 AH-64 Attack helicopters; 

$233,557,000 for 60 UH-60 Blackhawk heli- 
copters; 

$216,000,000 for 36 AHIP helicopter modi- 
fications; 

$135,231,000 for 144 Avenger systems; 

$207,268,000 for 1000 Javelin missiles; 

$276,717,000 for 34 MLRS launchers. and 
12,000 MLRS rockets; 

$152,559,000 for 255 ATACMS missiles; 

$192,437,000 for the Bradley Fighting Vehi- 
cle Base Sustainment Program; 

$159,526,000 for the 155 MM Howitzer pro- 


gram; 
$119,710,000 for 72 Abrams Upgrades; 
$620,787,000 for Army ammunition; 
$174,737,000 for 4661 HMMWV vehicles; 
$458,258,000 for 945 Palletized Loading Sys- 
tems; 
$352,465,000 for SINCGARS radios; 
$129,601,000 for 4 AV-8B aircraft; 
$1,521,534,000 for 36 F-18 aircraft; 
$276,484,000 for 12 CH/MH-53E helicopters; 
$143,274,000 for 12 AH-1W helicopters; 
$189,276,000 for 7 SH-60B helicopters; 
$149,839,000 for 8 SH-60F helicopters; 
$259,225,000 for 12 T-45 trainers; 
$118,461,000 for E-6 modifications; 
$983,345,000 for 24 Trident II (D5) missiles 
$248,288,000 for 216 Tomahawk missiles; 
$215,028,000 for 220 Standard missiles; 
$100,125,000 for 108 Mk-48 ADCAP Torpedoes 
$1,000,000,000 for the Carrier Replacement 


program; 
$2,642,772,000 for 3 DDG-51 destroyers; 
$893,848,000 for 1 LHD-1 amphibious assault 


ship; 

$124,175,000 for 1 Mine Warfare command 
and control ship; 

$604,339,000 for the B-2 aircraft; 

$724,700,000 for 24 F-16 fighter aircraft; 

$1,772,809,000 for 6 C-17 transport aircraft; 

$241,823,000 for 1 JSTARS aircraft; 

$268,325,000 for F-15 modifications; 

$203,143,000 for C-135 modifications; 

$489,929,000 for 749 AMRAAM missiles; and 

$470,585,000 for Space Boosters. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION 

The Committee recommends $36,546,014,000 
for the RDT&E title, a reduction of 
$2,074,313,000 from the budget request. Spe- 
cific recommendations of selected programs 
are as follows: 

The Committee provided $367,080,000, the 
budget request, for the RAH-66 Comanche 
helicopter. 
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The Committee provided $237,846,000, the 
budget request, for the Armored Systems 
Modernization program. The Committee also 
added $33,000,000 for Bradley upgrades, 
$34,600,000 for the M1lA2 program, and 
$20,000,000 for the Advanced Command and 
Control Vehicle above the budget request. 

The Committee provided $92,672,000 for the 
Sense and Destroy Missile Armament Missile 
(SADARM), an increase of $57,661,000 to the 
budget request. 

The Committee added $25,000,000 for Hori- 
zontal Battlefield Integration program to 
digitize the battlefield. 

The Committee added $25,000,000 to acceler- 
ate the Line-of-Sight, Antitank (LOSAT) 
program. 

The Committee provided $476,000,000, the 
budget request, for the Centurion next gen- 
eration attack submarine. 

The Committee provided $92,328,000, the 
budget request, for Advanced Surface Ma- 
chinery Systems which provides next genera- 
tion propulsion for surface ships. 

The Committee provided $460,764,000 for 
ship self-defense, an increase of $106,800,000 
to the budget request. 

The Committee denied the request for 
$399,218,000 for development of the A/F-X 
next generation attack aircraft. 

The Committee provided $1,485,496,000, the 
budget request, for the F-18E/F aircraft de- 
velopment program. 

The Committee provided $149,995,000 for up- 
grades to the F-14 aircraft, an increase of 
$78,000,000 to the budget request. 

The Committee provided an additional 
$205,000,000 for Navy manufacturing tech- 
nology programs. 

The Committee provided $80,000,000 for the 
National Aero Space Plane, an increase of 
$36,741,000 to the budget request. 

The Committee provided $126,543,000 for the 
B-1B Bomber, an increase of $33,000,000 to the 
budget request. 

The Committee provided $790,497,000, the 
budget request, for the B-2 Advanced Tech- 
nology Bomber. In addition, the Committee 
added $48,000,000 for the GPS-Aided 
Targeting . System/GPS-Aided Munition 
(GATS/GAM) to provide an earlier and effec- 
tive precision guided conventional munition 
for the B-2. 

The Committee provided $154,799,000 for the 
C-17 program, a decrease of $25,000,000 to the 
budget request. 

The Committee provided $2,250,997,000, the 
budget request, for the F-22 Advanced Tech- 
nology Fighter. 

The Committee provided $125,014,000 for 
high definition display systems, an increase 
of $67,800,000 to the budget request. 

The Committee provided $2,870,040,000 for 
Ballistic Missile Defense (formerly the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative), the amount rec- 
ommended by the House Armed Services plus 
funding for the Brilliant Eyes program as ex- 
plained in the Space and Related Programs 
section of this report, a decrease of 
$767,095,000. 

The Committee provided $190,556,000 for 
maritime technologies, a new program. 

The Committee provided $624,000,000 for 
dual use technologies, an increase of 
$300,000,000 to the budget request. 

The Committee denied the request of 
$147,733,000 for a Departmental level manu- 
facturing technology program, and provided 
funds in the Service accounts instead. 

The Committee transferred $122,819,000 for 
the High Performance Computing Mod- 
ernization Program to the Procurement, 
Defensewide appropriation. 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of the Defense appropriations bill for fiscal 
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year 1994. This bill contains $240 billion for 
the Department of Defense for our national se- 
curity. As Members know this continues the 
overall adjustment of our military posture and 
is below last year’s level of $254 billion. 

This is the 13th and final regular appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1994 to come before 
the House. The Senate is marking up and 
passing our bills, and we're conferencing as 
quickly as we can so that congressional action 
can be completed as soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman following is a status of all our 
regular bills: 

STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1994 APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 

1 signed into law: Legislative (P.L. 103-69). 

3 conference reports: 

Agriculture (2 amendments returned to 
House); 

Treasury-Postal Service (passed House); 
and 

Foreign Operations (passed House and Sen- 
ate). 

5 passed House and Senate: 

Commerce-Justice-State 
pointed September 29); 

District of Columbia (conferees appointed 
September 27); 

Interior (conferees appointed September 
29); 

VA-HUD; and 

Labor-HHS-Education. 

3 passed House and reported by Senate: 

Energy and Water; 

Military Construction; and 

Transportation. 

1 reported by House committee: Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, by the August recess we had 
11 of our 13 bills through the House. | thank 
all Members for their cooperation. 

| want to commend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA], chairman of the 
Defense Subcommittee, and also the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE], the 
ranking minority member of the subcommittee 
on the excellent job they have done in bring- 
ing out this bill. Also, Mr. Chairman, we have 
an excellent staff on this subcommittee as we 
do on all of our 13 subcommittees. We are 
grateful for the hard work they have done. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for the im- 
portant defense programs that are needed to 
assure our national security. It provides for 
these important programs in a responsible and 
careful way as we continue adjusting our mili- 
tary to world conditions. The cold war is over, 
yet our Department of Defense continues to 
be called on an increasing basis for various 
deployments all over the world. We must keep 
in mind that not withstanding the end of the 
cold war, we currently have many trouble 
spots or potential trouble spots all over the 
world. We have serious problems in the 
former Republics of Yugoslavia, in North 
Korea, in the former Soviet Union. We have 
terrorism worldwide. We must not neglect our 
military responsibilities under these cir- 
cumstances. The Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee has faced up to these problems 
and has done an excellent job. 

Again, | want to commend the chairman and 
the ranking minority member and all the other 
members of the subcommittee for a good bill, 
and | urge its adoption. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 


(conferees ap- 
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Mr. Chairman, we have debated most 
of these issues at great length and we 
will debate more as we get into the 
amending process. 

| want to compliment Chairman MURTHA and 
my good friend JOE McDADE—who cannot be 
here today because of a severe case of the 
flu—for their leadership in presenting a De- 
fense bill which is far less than we really 
would like because of the funding constraints 
we are under, but at the same time provides 
a ready, sustainable force, with particular at- 
tention to our greatest national defense 
asset—our people. 

| also want to compliment every member of 
our subcommittee who have labored for many 
hours in a truly bipartisan manner to craft a bill 
which meets our needs. 

This bill, for the 9th year in a row is less 
than it was last year. 

Between 1985 and 1990, the Congress cut 
defense requests by a total of $108 billion. 

In the 1990 budget agreement, Defense 
budget authority was cut by an additional $210 
billion for fiscal years 1991 through 1995. 

In January 1992, President Bush proposed 
an additional cut of $50 billion including a $7 
billion cut to last year’s bill which the Con- 
gress doubled to $14 billion. 

And in February of this year, President Clin- 
ton proposed an additional $127 billion in de- 
fense cuts over the next 5 years including a 
cut of $11 billion for the bill we have under 
consideration, to which we added an addi- 
tional $1 billion cut. 

You add it all up and we will have cut $503 
billion from defense between 1985 and 1998. 

Over the past 5 years, active duty troop lev- 
els have been cut by nearly 25 percent—over 
510,000 troops. 

And have we asked these fewer troops to 
do less? 

Absolutely not, in fact we have asked them 
to do even more. In fact, in addition to pre- 
serving peace we've added humanitarian as- 
sistance missions around the world. 

Today, forces of the U.S. military are de- 
ployed in every State in the Union and 87 for- 
eign countries 

We have 13 ongoing international humani- 
tarian missions including: Southern Watch— 
iraq (air escort surveillance); Provide 
Confort—lraq (feeding refugees); Continued 
Hope—Somalia (feeding country); Provide 
Promise—Bosnia (air drops); and Able Sen- 
try—Macedonia (keep Bosnia from overflow- 
ing) 

And when you consider the other non- 
defense related costs we are being asked to 
fund such as the almost $5 billion in environ- 
mental expenditures and the $3.2 billion in 
economic conversion, it is a miracle that our 
defense dollars go as far as they do. 

We can be proud that because of the stabil- 
ity we provided to the rest of the world: The 
Berlin Wall is down, the Warsaw Pact is dis- 
solved, the Soviet Union is no longer a threat, 
and democratic forces have emerged in East- 
ern Europe and the former Soviet Union. 

But Mr. Speaker, the world we fact today is 
a dangerous place, we are currently monitor- 
ing 75 hotspots around the world including 12 
shooting wars in Soviet Georgia: Abhazia, 
Cambodia, Armenia, Azerbajan, Angola, 
Rwanda, Liberia, Somalia, Sudan, Ossettia, 
and Bosnia. 
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The Russian White House is surrounded by 
armed troops. Nuclear and chemical capability 
is spreading throughout the Third World at 
alarming rates. 

This is not the time to dismantle our de- 
fense capability and return it to the hollow 
force we found ourselves in during the seven- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, | support this bill. But it is far 
from perfect. In keeping with the bottom’s up 
review, we have set the Marine Corps end 
strength at 174,000. It should be 177,000 if we 
are really concerned about the extremely high 
deployment rates for marines who are away 
from home more than 50 percent of the time. 
Among the most important accounts of all— 
but far from glamorous—is the operation and 
maintenance account. We had to cut that 
$478 million from the budget request due to 
our outlay constraints. We've cut the C-—17 
program $300 million in keeping with the au- 
thorized level, even though our aircraft situa- 
tion is very troubling. We cut $100 million from 
Milstar. We cut the national foreign intelligence 
program by $880 million, leaving a level equal 
to fiscal year 1993, and $340 million less than 
the House-passed authorization. We've cut the 
drug interdiction program by $410 million 
which is $383 million less than last year. 

But we've done the best we can with the al- 
location we were given. In fact JACK MURTHA 
and JOE MCDADE and the dedicated staff they 
have assembled are reai heroes for being able 
to cram so many good ideas, many from 
Members who do not serve on the subcommit- 
tee or the full committee into this package 
without decimating our ability to provide for 
our national security, particularly with regard to 
readiness. The readiness of our forces and 
their sustainability are real keys to their effec- 
tiveness. And this bill is right on the edge. We 
cannot afford to reduce readiness and it 
wouldn’t take much more of a cut to do that 
and return our forces to the hollow levels of 
the seventies. 

So I urge my colleagues, stick with us. 

As tempting as it is to beat up on defense 
spending, resist those efforts to cut the bill we 
present today even further so that if we are 
ever required to go in harms way again as we 
were in Desert Storm, that we will go there 
with the knowledge that we have the right 
people, with the right equipment and the prop- 
er training to promote our national security in- 
terests anywhere in the world. 

And if necessary—to fight and to win. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 3116, the Defense appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1994. | congratulate 
Chairman MURTHA for his outstanding leader- 
ship and cooperative approach to a very im- 
portant issues that we face today. | commend 
Mr. MCDADE, the ranking member, and all of 
my colleagues on the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee for their efforts to produce a bill 
that addresses our national security require- 
ments despite the fiscal constraints and 
emerging world developments. | also want to 
thank the staff of the subcommittee for their 
professional support and the long hours they 
labored to make this bill possible. 

In H.R. 3116, the committee recommends 
$240.1 billion in new budget authority, nearly 
$14 billion below that of the fiscal year 1993 
budget. Considering the world realities and our 
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own budgetary constraints, this important re- 
duction represents the ninth consecutive year 
of decline in defense spending, and a signifi- 
cant contribution toward deficit reduction. 

The world is still a very uncertain place and 
we are faced with challenges and events that 
will continue to shape our national security 
policy for the years to come. The President 
and the Secretary of Defense have presented 
to the country a defense plan, that supports a 
leaner, but effective force. While world events 
almost certainly justify overall reductions in 
spending, we must continue to maintain our 
responsibilities and interests around the world. 
This committee continues to support the pro- 
posed reductions in defense spending as con- 
sistent with our legitimate security require- 
ments. However, these moves must be care- 
fully executed so that we maintain a credible 
military force and not place our security in 
jeopardy. 

H.R. 3116 offers a real reduction in defense 
spending, with the crucial goal to support a 
smaller overall military; ready, well trained and 
equipped, to meet future threats and missions. 
The transition to a smaller armed forces has 
not been a painless task. Elements of the de- 
fense industrial base, which for years has pro- 
vided our military the specialized weapons 
systems that gave us the superior military 
technology and capability unmatched any- 
where in the world, are being terminated, and 
shut down. This country recently experienced 
a very painful round of base closures. To date, 
more than 800 bases have been closed 
around the world. The Secretary of Defense 
has already predicted the next round will be 
even larger—and undoubtedly more painful. 

This bill provides $575 million for innovative 
technology programs with potential commer- 
cial applications through the technology rein- 
vestment project more then double the amount 
in the President's fiscal year 1994 request. By 
bringing defense and commercial industries to- 
gether, | believe there are exciting opportuni- 
ties to decrease the development costs of an 
acquisition program as well as stimulate the 
economy. 

The committee has maintained its priorities 
on maintaining the quality of our troops, their 
training, readiness and flexibility. We have ex- 
pressed concern with the current funding lev- 
els of operations and maintenance, and have 
funded the readiness accounts $1 billion over 
the House authorization bill. This committee 
has been at the forefront of insisting a pay in- 
crease for our service members. This commit- 
tee has provided more than $1 billion for this 
2-percent pay incredse, which has been au- 
thorized by the House and Senate commit- 
tees. 

Our national military strategy and objectives 
mandate a global capacity for rapid response 
to regional crisis and the projection of national 
power with forces based primarily in the Unit- 
ed States. To meet this requirement, this com- 
mittee has sought to expand and modernize 
our ability to provide strategic lift both from the 
air and sea. These initiatives must be a prior- 
ity for defense investment. Reaction/response 
time becomes even more important as the 
world’s adversaries become more difficult to 
detect. While we continue to withdraw our for- 
ward deployed troops, we relieve the forward 
logistics disadvantage with increased air and 
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sealift, which includes the prepositioning of 
equipment and supplies. Combined with quick 
lift, light and heavy divisions, equipment and 
supplies can be transferred to all parts of the 
world. We have funded the C—17 and we are 
awaiting the outcome of the defense advisory 
board to determine what assets will be needed 
to complement the C—17. 

This bill encourages the consideration of 
using commercial widebodies, with minimal 
military modifications, to remedy the severe 
existing airlift shortfalls. The Air Mobility Com- 
mand reported that only 27 percent of the C- 
141 fleet are fully mission capable. Airlift is es- 
sential to our national military strategy, and 
peacetime airlift operations are at an alltime 
high. We must have a more effective airlift ca- 
pacity, and | believe that commercial 
widebodies, with state-of-the-art avionics, and 
with worldwide depot and maintenance sup- 
port will provide such capability. 

Future threats, as well as the budgetary 
constraints we face, continue to influence what 
weapon system capabilities will be required. 
Secretary Aspin is restructuring our defense 
capabilities, but there are limited funds avail- 
able, and we must prioritize what can be com- 
mitted. The first priority must remain the ability 
to deliver significant ordnance over long dis- 
tances with little warning or advanced basing. 
| remain convinced that 20 B-2’s offer revolu- 
tionary conventional capabilities for this re- 
quirement. 

In light of the small contingency forces, the 
B-2 with smart conventional weapons and 
global reach, is exactly the kind of weapon we 
need for the future. The world still has a great 
deal of threat, and the B-2, in its conventional 
role, remains our greatest source of deter- 
rence. 

Arms control remains an important priority of 
this administration. President Clinton, in his 
speech to the United Nations on Monday, indi- 
cated that proliferation is one of our most seri- 
ous challenges. As administration officials 
have testified to this Congress, the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction must be 
reigned in, One of the President's efforts will 
be ban on the production of fissile materials. 
Another effort must be to continue the dis- 
mantlement of the former Soviet Union arse- 
nal, to track and protect that inventory. Fiscal 
year 1994 marks the third year that funds are 
authorized in support of the demilitarization of 
the former Soviet Union. 

In light of the President's recent announce- 
ment of national health care, it is important to 
note how supportive the members of this com- 
mittee have been to improve the health care 
for the military, their families, and the uni- 
formed retirees. These people deserve better 
care. | am very encouraged by the fact that 
the Department is aggressively pursuing the 
expansion of the managed care support pro- 
gram in Washington and Oregon. 

This committee continues to be concerned 
with the environmental cleanup of our defense 
bases. The new administration and the De- 
partment have placed the protection of the en- 
vironment high on its priority list. This bill pro- 
vides nearly $11 billion for environmental 
cleanup. This bill also makes a number of rec- 
ommendations to improve environmental res- 
toration programs in order to expedite the 
completion of remedial action and have re- 
sulted in wasted expenditures. 
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| urge my colleagues to join the members of 
this subcommittee in support of this bill. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, if 
there were ever a time for us to reorder our 
spending priorities it is now. If there were ever 
a vehicle in which to do that, it should be this 
bill. While the Appropriations Committee has 
attempted to convert some of our defense 
spending to civilian purposes they have 
strayed from the goal in certain areas of this 
bill which could have been markedly improved 
through the adoption of several amendments. 

Representative KENNEDY offered a good 
amendment which would have eliminated the 
funding for the Army School of the Americas. 
This anachronism might as well be known as 
Noriega University since it is the institution 
that has trained him and many of the other 
nondemocratic military regimes which have 
ruled by force over the peoples of South and 
Central America. In our new world order this 
particular institution is clearly out of place. In- 
stead of educating future dictators we might 
pay attention to the education crisis which 
faces our own children here at home. 

The bill could have been improved if we had 
adopted the Maloney amendment which elimi- 
nated another anachronism, the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. This 
institution which was established after the 
Spanish-American War to improve the readi- 
ness of recruits into the Armed Forces has 
long since served its usefulness. Today it has 
become merely a method of funneling cheap 
weapons and ammunition to members of the 
National Rifle Association. | can’t imagine any- 
thing more outrageous than the Federal Gov- 
ernment promoting the stockpiling of guns and 
ammunition when the rational approach would 
be to deny a few people the opportunity to 
practice their target shooting and provide more 
of our children safer neighborhoods to live in. 

These amendments, along with a few oth- 
ers, show the many opportunities for prudent 
cuts in spending that were not agreed to. The 
time to reduce spending on these many un- 
necessary defense programs and begin 
spending on some of our urgent domestic cri- 
sis such as health care, homelessness, vio- 
lence prevention and education has long 
passed. 

Mr. Chairman, | recognize that we are be- 
ginning to shift our emphasis from defense 
spending toward other immediate domestic 
needs, but | am afraid this bill does not move 
decisively in that direction. For that reason | 
will be voting against H.R. 3116 and | urge my 
colleagues to join me. 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Chairman, | am pleased 
to rise in support of H.R. 3116, and to discuss 
certain provisions of the bill affecting the Small 
Business Innovation Research [SBIR/STTR] 
Program. The program, established in 1982, 
was the vision of Representatives NEAL SMITH, 
Joe MCDADE, myself, and several other legis- 
lators who sat on the Small Business Commit- 
tee at that time. Under the program, the De- 
partment of Defense and 10 other Federal 
agencies are required to allocate certain per- 
centages of their extramural R&D budgets for 
research projects conducted by small busi- 
nesses. Since its inception, the program has 
generated a remarkable amount of innovation 
by small, high-technology businesses, as doc- 
umented in studies by the General Accounting 
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Office and Small Business Administration, and 
a report by the National Academy of Sciences. 
The Department of Defense has warmly en- 
dorsed the program, citing “its positive effect 
on all R&D programs,” and last year a House 
Armed Services Committee panel on the de- 
fense industrial base, and a Senate Repub- 
lican leadership report on Defense change, 
called for doubling the size of the program. 

On the basis of such evidence, last year the 
Small Business Committee, which | chair, 
worked with the Armed Services Committee 
and others to secure passage of legislation— 
Public Law 102-564—which significantly ex- 
panded the program’s size and concept. 


This year the Department of Defense, in its 
budget request, submitted specific funding 
lines for SBIR/STTR, and the Appropriations 
Committee has modified those funding lines in 
the committee report accompanying H.R. 
3116. | have sought Chairman MURTHA'S as- 
sistance in clarifying that the Department of 
Defense must still fulfill the percentage funding 
requirements specified in Public Law 102-564. 
The chairman has graciously agreed, and | 
wish to include in the RECORD our exchange 
of letters indicating that to the extent the 
SBIR/STTR funding lines fall short of the total 
percentage requirements, the Department 
must identify the remainder in order to fully 
comply with the percentage requirements set 
forth in the law. The letters follow: 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, DC, September 23, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN P. MURTHA, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense, House 
Committee on Appropriations, Washington, 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to seek 
a clarification of certain provisions in the 
Defense Appropriations bill (H.R. 3116) af- 
fecting the Small Business Innovation Re- 
search (SBIR/STTR) program. 

The Committee Report accompanying H.R. 
3116 indicates (p. 189) that SBIR funding 
should be a percentage of the appropriated 
amounts for extramural research and devel- 
opment (R & D), rather than a percentage of 
the Administration’s requested budget. I 
fully agree; such an interpretation is consist- 
ent with the SBIR Act which passed last 
year (Public Law 102-564) and the way in 
which the program has been administered 
since its inception in 1982. 


However, the specific line items for SBIR/ 
STTR in the Report add up to less than the 
percentage requirements set forth in the 
SBIR Act. I therefore seek your clarification 
that these line items indicate where part of 
the money for SBIR/STTR is to come from, 
and that, as in previous years, the remainder 
will need to be identified by the Department 
in order to fully meet the percentage re- 
quirements set forth in the SBIR Act. 

I appreciate your attention to this impor- 
tant matter, and I look forward to your re- 
sponse. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. LAFALCE, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN J, LAFALCE, 
Chairman, Committee on Small Business, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 
DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter dated September 23, 1993 concerning 
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small business innovative research. I appre- 
ciate your concurrence with our Commit- 
tee’s approach for the DoD RDT&E appro- 
priations. If our position is sustained in con- 
ference, I intend that the amounts cal- 
culated for the SBIR funding lines will either 
be consistent with the requirements of the 
SBIR Act or else other provisions will be 
made to ensure that the Department is re- 
quired to meet the total funding require- 
ments in the SBIR Act. Our staffs are com- 
municating on how to count funding for 
SBIR within Ballistic Missile Defense (for- 
merly SDI), which accounts for a large por- 
tion of the apparent difference in the 
amounts calculated by our Committees. The 
Subcommittee on Defense will consider your 
request during its deliberations in con- 
ference on the Department of Defense Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal year 1994. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN P. MURTHA, 
Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Defense. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, one of the key 
provisions of this legislation is our continued 
support for SEMATECH, the industry-Govern- 
ment consortium on semiconductor manufac- 
turing. 

| am pleased to report to my colleagues that 
SEMATECH has continued its impressive 
record of technology successes which have 
helped the U.S. semiconductor industry and 
U.S. semiconductor equipment industry regain 
top ranking in the world market share. 

When we first established SEMATECH in 
1987, the United States chip industry found it- 
self losing ground to foreign competitors. Fur- 
thermore, the Department of Defense was 
concerned about the increasing reliance on 
foreign sources for key technologies used in 
our most advanced weapons systems. 

SEMATECH has been an important invest- 
ment for the semiconductor industry and our 
Nation. Working with the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency and its 11-member compa- 
nies, SEMATECH's scientists and engineers 
have helped reverse the decline in world mar- 
ket share for U.S. chip manufacturers while 
ensuring that the Department of Defense will 
have the latest technology available domesti- 
cally for its next generation of weapons, com- 
munications, and surveillance systems. 

For example, SEMATECH and its members 
have developed key semiconductor manufac- 
turing equipment that is used to make chips 
for weapons such as the F-22, the Patriot, 
and many missile systems such as the 
AMRAAM, Hellfire, and Tomahawk. 

The consortium’s technology also is used in 
the production of a number of defense sys- 
tems, to include the Phalanx ship defense sys- 
tem, tactical and battlefield communications, 
the pilot survival radio, battlefield surveillance, 
and cluster bombs. 

Dr. William J. Perry, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, has stated that the Department of 
Defense must increasingly rely on dual-use 
technologies. SEMATECH provides ARPA the 
ability to leverage industry dollars and exper- 
tise to ensure U.S. technological superiority in 
semiconductor manufacturing for critically 
needed defense electronics. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of this measure, and | want to com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. MURTHA], 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the 
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ranking minority member [Mr. MCDADE], for 
the excellent work they have done on behalf 
of our Nation’s Armed Forces. 

| want to speak about several items that will 
also affect the well-being of veterans who 
have left the Armed Forces. This bill will help 
to sustain and enhance benefits and services 
for former service members in a number of 
ways. 

Several months ago, | contacted the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to advise him of my 
strong interest in establishing an environ- 
mental medical unit to help study undiagnosed 
ailments of Persian Gulf war veterans. As | 
told Chairman MURTHA in my letter to him of 
June 18: 

Iam working with our colleague, the Hon- 
orable Pat Schroeder, Chairwoman of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Research 
and Technology, on an important provision 
which I have suggested be included in the 
DOD authorization bill this year. The legis- 
lation would authorize a grant for the Sec- 
retary of Defense to establish a new environ- 
mental medical unit aimed at resolving an 
important question regarding health care 
concerns of many active duty members and 
veterans who served during the Persian Gulf 
War in Southwest Asia. 

As you are aware, a significant number of 
those who served in the Persian Gulf have 
experienced a pattern of chronic disabling 
symptoms including fatigue, joint pain, 
weight loss, and intermittent fever and diar- 
rhea. In many instances, these symptoms 
have defied exhaustive efforts at diagnosis 
and treatment. A recent hearing held by our 
committee produced very compelling testi- 
mony regarding the importance of conduct- 
ing research to explore the growing belief 
that this very disabling syndrome may be re- 
lated to unique sensitivity to low level 
chemical exposures on the part of those af- 
fected. A recent National Academy of 
Sciences report identified the need for a spe- 
cialized environmental isolation unit within 
a hospital as a setting for such research. 

The research being called for appears to 
have scientific merit according to an April 
28, 1993 letter from the Deputy Director of 
the National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences (NIEHS) to the Commanding 
General of Walter Reed Army Medical Cen- 
ter. What is needed are the funds to con- 
struct and equip the research unit. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has re- 
sponded affirmatively to my request. This bill 
includes $1.2 million for such a unit to be es- 
tablished in conjunction with a medical school 
and a military hospital affiliated with the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs. 

This bill also provides substantial support for 
the Department of Veterans Affairs’ acclaimed 
medical and prosthetic research program. The 
bill includes $30 million in funding for joint 
DOD/VA research projects. The medical re- 
search proposals funded by this program are 
aimed at areas of interest common to DOD 
and VA. It is a unique and very successful 
program. | am delighted that the chairman and 
members of the subcommittee continue to 
support this program. 

The bill also includes $1.7 million for a study 
of the effects of depleted uranium on military 
personnel. Along with several other members 
of the Armed Services and Veterans’ Affairs 
Committees, | supported the authorization pro- 
vision which addresses this subject and want 
to express appreciation to the subcommittee 
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chairman for his responsiveness to the con- 
cerns of present and former servicemembers 
on this matter. y 

The report accompanying this measure also 
urges the Secretary of the Navy to consider 
transferring the Orlando Naval Hospital while 
still fully operational, without compensation or 
reimbursement, to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. The Secretary of Veterans Affairs has 
visited the Naval hospital recently to determine 
the feasibility of using the facility as an out- 
patient clinic and nursing home care unit. The 
Department has announced plans to build a 
new outpatient clinic and a nursing home care 
unit in Orlando. The present outpatient clinic is 
very inadequate and VA should proceed to ex- 
pand its outpatient clinic operation without fur- 
ther delay. 

| would also like to comment on the provi- 
sions in the bill directing the Department of 
Defense to award a CHAMPUS reform initia- 
tive [CRI] type contract to cover the State of 
Florida. Included in this provision is language 
which would allow the Department of Veterans 
Affairs to participate in such a contract, and | 
urge the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to con- 
sider making VA facilities available for this 
purpose. The President has announced that 
as part of the Health Security Act of 1993, he 
intends to allow VA medical facilities to partici- 
pate as providers in health alliances. Participa- 
tion in a managed-care CRI initiative would 
give VA valuable insight into the challenges 
ahead of it, and | urge the Secretary to ac- 
tively consider a VA role in this initiative. 

The subcommittee has recommended $10 
million for a Model Veterans Training and Em- 
ployment Demonstration Program. This is a 
program which | was pleased to sponsor in 
the DOD authorization bill. This program 
would train and place recently separated 
servicemembers in construction and hazard- 
ous waste remediation industries. The Amer- 
ican Legion has been successful in placing 
veterans in high-paying construction jobs. This 
pilot program has great potential to provide 
meaningful training and long-term employment 
to recently separated servicemembers, and | 
want to thank the subcommittee for including 
funding support in this measure for this pur- 


se. 

The $25 million contained in the DOD au- 
thorization bill we passed yesterday to train 
and place in good jobs service personnel 
being phased out of the military is not included 
in this bill. However, | have been assured that 
should the Senate include the $25 million in 
the bill it passes, it would be favorably consid- 
ered in conference. 

Again, | want to thank the very able chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. MURTHA] and 
the distinguished ranking minority member 
(Mr. MCDADE] for their leadership and support 
of these provisions. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
support of H.R. 3116, the Department of De- 
fense appropriation for fiscal year 1994. 

This is a difficult bill to write. The pressure 
to reduce defense spending must be balanced 
against the need to ensure the reductions are 
reached in a way that leaves us with a fighting 
force capable of performing all the missions 
asked of it. This bill reflects that balance and 
| commend Mr. MURTHA and Mr. MCDADE for 
their outstanding efforts on our behalt. 
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| also commend the subcommittee for at- 
tempting to take action on the issue of U.N. 
peacekeeping. The subcommittee included 
language requiring notification to Congress 
when American troop deployments are 
planned for humanitarian interventions. | share 
Mr. MURTHA and Mr. MCDADE's concern that 
administration plans to establish a fund for 
peacemaking and peacekeeping is to ask 
Congress to establish funds for the United 
States to engage in unspecified and undeter- 
mined future military operations without the 
consent of Congress. 

At my request, the subcommittee also in- 
cluded language prohibiting the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense funds to renovate and turn 
over to the United Nations a defense facility 
for use as a U.N. peacekeeping headquarters. 
In addition, at my request, the subcommittee 
also included report language directing the ad- 
ministration to report to Congress on its plans 
to strengthen the United Nations. 

Many of us are concerned the administra- 
tion's plans to strengthen the United Nations is 
not being explained in.a straight forward man- 
ner to Congress or the people. President Clin- 
ton went to the United Nations on Monday and 
said the things Americans want to hear. Mr. 
Clinton warned the United Nations not to be- 
come engaged in every one of the world’s 
conflicts, he expressed American desire to re- 
duce our assessed costs for peacekeeping op- 
erations, and encouraged the United Nations 
to make serious efforts to reduce wasteful 
spending. 

Unfortunately the President's speech does 
not match his actions. For months now the 
Clinton administration has been preparing 
Presidential Decision Directive-13 and its 
annex Presidential Review Document-13. 
Among the many proposals included in this 
new policy are: placing U.S. troops under U.N. 
command; repealing the laws which limits the 
amount of troops the United States can com- 
mit to peacekeeping operations without con- 
gressional approval, and bypassing the con- 
gressional budget process by establishing new 
slush funds for U.N. peacekeeping. 

We have seen bits and pieces of the admin- 
istration’s proposed policy in various bills, yet 
the administration refuses to provide Congress 
the total policy as embodied in Presidential 
Decision Directive-13. 

Last night’s action by the Rules Committee, 
to strip on procedural grounds the 15-day noti- 
fication period from the bill, is an example of 
the Democrat leadership of this House allow- 
ing the President to say one thing at the Unit- 
ed Nations and still give him the freedom to 
involve our troops in any U.N. operation he 
sees fit. 

The administration must be made to under- 
stand that no funds will be provided for ex- 
panded peacekeeping commitments through 
backdoor funding. Congress must fully debate 
this issue before any further financial commit- 
ments can be made. 

Again, | commend Mr. MURTHA and Mr. 
MCDADE for a well written bill and urge the en- 
tire House to support this bill. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, | want to com- 
mend the Defense Appropriations Committee 
and Chairman JOHN MURTHA and JOE MCDADE 
for their hard work on this excellent piece of 
legislation. | appreciate and commend the 
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committee’s strong support for continued fund- 
ing for SEMATECH. 

SEMATECH is a partnership between 11 
American semiconductor manufacturers and 
the Department of Defense dedicated to solv- 
ing the technical challenges required to keep 
the United States No. 1 in the global semi- 
conductor industry. 

President Clinton and Vice President GORE 
praised SEMATECH when they outlined their 
technology policy in Silicon Valley in February. 
In its paper, “Technology for America’s Eco- 
nomic Growth, A New Direction to Build Eco- 
nomic Strength,” the White House wrote: 

SEMATECH, an industry consortium cre- 
ated to develop semiconductor manufactur- 
ing technology, will receive continued 
matching funds from the Department of De- 
fense in FY 94. This can serve as a model for 
federal consortia to advance other tech- 
nologies. 

| applaud the leadership of Dr. Bill Spencer 
at SEMATECH, and his predecessor, Dr. Bob 
Noyce. SEMATECH began as a bold experi- 
ment in industry-government cooperation. 
Today, it stands as a model program that is 
effective, cost-efficient, and a true national 
asset. SEMATECH continues to be represent- 
ative of the growing partnership of industry, 
government, and academia that has been 
prospering in this country. 

In addition, SEMATECH determined that it 
can accomplish what it needs to accomplish in 
1994 with a budget of $180 million. Therefore, 
their request for funding this year was reduced 
by $10 million. 

| commend the House Defense Appropria- 
tions Committee led by Chairman MURTHA for 
continuing its recognition of the importance of 
high technology to this Nation's economic and 
national security and the substantial contribu- 
tion that SEMATECH has made since its in- 
ception in 1987. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, last year, in the 
fiscal year 1993 House Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee report, this committee ex- 
pressed its support for the Army’s goal to 
equip its soldiers with the most technologically 
advanced equipment in sufficient quantity. But 
the committee also expressed real concern 
that because of budgetary constraints that are 
beyond the Army’s control, the Army is contin- 
ually being forced to stretch out programs, cut 
back, and even eliminate many of its very im- 
portant modernization and acquisition pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, this year, the Army testified 
before our committee that modernization is the 
key to tomorrow's readiness, and that they 
have made a conscious effort to maintain the 
technological base. Continuous modernization 
is the means by which we sustain our forces 
and capabilities. The challenge ahead of our 
military is to maintain the technological edge 
by sustaining modernization, and to reshape 
the leaner force with the equipment of the fu- 
ture. Yet, the Army procurement budget is 60 
percent lower than where it was expected to 
be just 3 years ago. 

In fiscal year 1991, the Army planned a pro- 
curement budget for fiscal year 1994 was 
$18.7 billion, but the Army today has a pro- 
curement budget of only $6.8 billion. 

And the overall Army budget continues to 
decline. In fiscal year 1991, the Army pro- 
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jected a budget of $98.3 billion for fiscal year 
1994, but today for fiscal year 1994 the Army 
has a budget of $60.7 billion. 

This year, the R&D technology base is 12 
percent less than last year. Mr. Speaker, | be- 
lieve this level of funding is inadequate to sup- 
port the Army’s mission. 

Mr. Speaker, | am very concerned about the 
continuous decline in resources available to 
the Army—especially when one considers the 
proportional amount of dollars available to the 
Army in relation to total DOD funding. Mr. 
Speaker, continuing to take these large, pro- 
portional reductions to the already small Army 
budget exacerbates the decline of moderniza- 
tion programs, and certainly affects the Army 
mission of maintaining a well-trained and well- 
equipped force for the future. Any further re- 
ductions will put our Army at risk. | believe 
modernization must complement readiness as 
key factors in preventing the return to the hol- 
low force. 

This modernization effort is accomplished in 
many ways: A system needs to be in produc- 
tion, needs to be upgraded, or the next gen- 
eration system must be in development. With- 
out this, the erosion begins, as we lose the 
critical skills, the industrial base diminishes, 
technology becomes stagnant, the equipment 
ages and becomes obsolete; in many cases 
the restart of a cold production line is cost pro- 
hibitive. The end result is the reduction of our 
military superiority over many potential threats. 

With the end of the cold war, our military 
Strategy is shifting quickly from a strategic, to 
a more conventional role for our forces, and | 
believe that it is essential that our Nation’s 
Army be fully capable and ready. 

Mr. Speaker, an example of this procure- 
ment problem is the Army’s family of medium 
tactical vehicle requirements, the Army truck— 
at the current acquisition schedule, it will take 
the Army 30 years to buy out the currently re- 
quired inventory. This means that by the time 
the fielding is accomplished, the soldier that 
received the first truck would be driving a 30- 
year-old truck. Acquisition programs this slow 
are unacceptable, but because of the limited 
budget provided to the Army, this unfortu- 
nately is becoming the norm. 

Another example is the further development 
of the RAH-66 Comanche Helicopter. It is for- 
tunate that the past 25 years have produced 
tremendous advances in armed helicopter ca- 
pabilities and the associated technologies. The 
Comanche represents an opportunity to build 
on the record of accomplishment. As it be- 
comes operational, it will replace 30-year-old 
aircraft in the current inventory, and will pro- 
vide many times the capabilities of its aging 
predecessors. The future of the Army's mod- 
ernization program necessitate the Comanche 
as part of a conventional force, and the sup- 
port of this program is crucial. 

Mr. Speaker, | recognize that the future de- 
fense budgets may provide even more limited 
funding. While additional cuts will be nec- 
essary, further cuts to the Army should only 
be made based upon a weighted average of 
the dollars available. | believe that the Army's 
allocation needs to be increased, and the sa- 
lami slicing must be stopped. 

| believe the Army needs at least a 2-per- 
cent increase of DOD total obligation authority 
to meet minimum requirement of a force pro- 
jection Army. 
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| urge the Secretary of Defense to fully 
evaluate the future impact on modernization 
and readiness of the current and projected 
Army funding levels as he begins to prepare 
for the future defense budgets, and to promote 
more sufficient levels of funding for the Army’s 
requirements. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3116 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, for 
military functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, and for other purposes, 
namely: 


TITLE I 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, gratuities, permanent 
change of station travel (including all ex- 
penses thereof for organizational move- 
ments), and expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Army on active duty (except 
members of reserve components provided for 
elsewhere), cadets, and aviation cadets; and 
for payments pursuant to section 156 of Pub- 
lic Law 97-377, as amended (42 U.S.C. 402 
note), to section 229(b) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)), and to the Department 
of Defense Military Retirement Fund; 
$21,571,207,000. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, gratuities, permanent 
change of station travel (including all ex- 
penses thereof for organizational move- 
ments), and expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Navy on active duty (except 
members of the Reserve provided for else- 
where), midshipmen, and aviation cadets; 
and for payments pursuant to section 156 of 
Public Law 97-877, as amended (42 U.S.C. 402 
note), to section 229(b) of the Social Security 
Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)), and to the Department 
of Defense Military Retirement Fund; 
$18,633,383,000. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, gratuities, permanent 
change of station travel (including all ex- 
penses thereof for organizational move- 
ments), and expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Marine Corps on active duty 
(except members of the Reserve provided for 
elsewhere); and for payments pursuant to 
section 156 of Public Law 97-377, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 402 note), to section 229(b) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)), and to 
the Department of Defense Military Retire- 
ment Fund; $5,763,117,000. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, gratuities, permanent 
change of station travel (including all ex- 
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penses thereof for organizational move- 
ments), and expenses of temporary duty 
travel between permanent duty stations, for 
members of the Air Force on active duty (ex- 
cept members of reserve components pro- 
vided for elsewhere), cadets, and aviation ca- 
dets; and for payments pursuant to section 
156 of Public Law 97-377, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 402 note), to section 229(b) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)), and to 
the Department of Defense Military Retire- 
ment Fund; $15,916,937,000. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Army Reserve on active 
duty under sections 265, 3021, and 3038 of title 
10, United States Code, or while serving on 
active duty under section 672(d) of title 10, 
United States Code, in connection with per- 
forming duty specified in section 678(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, or while under- 
going reserve training, or while performing 
drills or equivalent duty or other duty, and 
for members of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and expenses authorized by sec- 
tion 2131 of title 10, United States Code, as 
authorized by law; and for payments to the 
Department of Defense Military Retirement 
Fund; $2,143,272,000. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Navy Reserve on active duty 
under section 265 of title 10, United States 
Code, or while serving on active duty under 
section 672(d) of title 10, United States Code, 
in connection with performing duty specified 
in section 678(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, or while undergoing reserve training, 
or while performing drills or equivalent 
duty, and for members of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, and expenses author- 
ized by section 2131 of title 10, United States 
Code, as authorized by law; and for payments 
to the Department of Defense Military Re- 
tirement Fund; $1,565,838,000. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve on ac- 
tive duty under section 265 of title 10, United 
States Code, or while serving on active duty 
under section 672(d) of title 10, United States 
Code, in connection with performing duty 
specified in section 678(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, or while undergoing reserve 
training, or while performing drills or equiv- 
alent duty, and for members of the Marine 
Corps platoon leaders class, and expenses au- 
thorized by section 2131 of title 10, United 
States Code, as authorized by law; and for 
payments to the Department of Defense Mili- 
tary Retirement Fund; $350,490,000. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Air Force Reserve on active 
duty under sections 265, 8021, and 8038 of title 
10, United States Code, or while serving on 
active duty under section 672(d) of title 10, 
United States Code, in connection with per- 
forming duty specified in section 678(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, or while under- 
going reserve training, or while performing 
drills or equivalent duty or other duty, and 
for members of the Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and expenses authorized by 
section 2131 of title 10, United States Code, 
as authorized by law; and for payments to 
the Department of Defense Military Retire- 
ment Fund; $783,158,000. 
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NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Army National Guard while 
on duty under section 265, 3021, or 3496 of 
title 10 or section 708 of title 32, United 
States Code, or while serving on duty under 
section 672(d) of title 10 or section 502(f) of 
title 32, United States Code, in connection 
with performing duty specified in section 
678(a) of title 10, United States Code, or 
while undergoing training, or while perform- 
ing drills or equivalent duty or other duty, 
and expenses authorized by section 2131 of 
title 10, United States Code, as authorized by 
law; and for payments to the Department of 
Defense Military Retirement Fund; 
$3,334,183,000. 

NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
gratuities, travel, and related expenses for 
personnel of the Air National Guard on duty 
under section 265, 8021, or 8496 of title 10 or 
section 708 of title 32, United States Code, or 
while serving on duty under section 672(d) of 
title 10 or section 502(f) of title 32, United 
States Code, in connection with performing 
duty specified in section 678(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, or while undergoing 
training, or while performing drills or equiv- 
alent duty or other duty, and expenses au- 
thorized by section 2131 of title 10, United 
States Code, as authorized by law; and for 
payments to the Department of Defense Mili- 
tary Retirement Fund; $1,215,935,000. 

TITLE II 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Army, as authorized by law; and not 
to exceed $14,437,000 can be used for emer- 
gencies and extraordinary expenses, to be ex- 
pended on the approval or authority of the 
Secretary of the Army, and payments may 
be made on his certificate of necessity for 
confidential military purposes; $15,221,091,000 
and, in addition, $880,200,000, to be derived by 
transfer from the Defense Business Oper- 
ations Fund and $150,000,000 shall be derived 
by transfer from the National Defense Stock- 
pile Transaction Fund: Provided, That 
$450,000 shall be made available only for the 
1994 Memorial Day Celebration and $450,000 
shall be made available only for the 1994 Cap- 
itol Fourth Project. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps, as author- 
ized by law; and not to exceed $4,667,000 can 
be used for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses, to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
payments may be made on his certificate of 
necessity for confidential military purposes; 
$18,097,782,000 and, in addition $1,092,700,000, 
to be derived by transfer from the Defense 
Business Operations Fund and $150,000,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the Na- 
tional Defense Stockpile Transaction Fund: 
Provided, That $350,000 shall be available only 
to connect residences located in the vicinity 
of the Naval Air Warfare Center, War- 
minster, to the Warminster municipal water 
supply system. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 
{INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 

necessary for the operation and maintenance 
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of the Marine Corps, as authorized by law; 
$1,773,889,000 and, in addition, $121,000,000, to 
be derived by transfer from the Defense Busi- 
ness Operations Fund. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of the Air Force, as authorized by law; and 
not to exceed $8,787,000 can be used for emer- 
gencies and extraordinary expenses, to be ex- 
pended on the approval or authority of the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and payments 
may be made on his certificate of necessity 
for confidential military purposes; 
$18,305,447,000 and, in addition, $941,400,000, to 
be derived by transfer from the Defense Busi- 
ness Operations Fund and $200,000,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from the National De- 
fense Stockpile Transaction Fund: Provided, 
That $15,500,000 shall only be used to operate, 
maintain and enhance the Tactical Interim 
CAMS and REMIS Reporting System 
(TICARRS-92): Provided further, That 
TICARRS-92 be reestablished, with direct 
maintenance data input, as the supporting 
system for at least one wing each of F-15, F- 
16, and F-117A aircraft by no later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994: Provided further, That 
TICARRS-92 be reestablished, with direct 
maintenance data input, as the supporting 
system for all F-15, F-16, and F-117A aircraft 
by no later than April 1, 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available under this Act 
shall be used to operate, maintain or other- 
wise support an automated maintenance 
management system for F-15, F-16, and F- 
117A aircraft other than TICARRS-92 after 
April 1, 1994: Provided further, That of the 
funds appropriated under this heading, not 
more than $9,538,000 shall be available only 
for a grant to the Women in Military Service 
For America Memorial Foundation, Inc., to 
be used solely to perform the repair, restora- 
tion, and preservation of the main gate 
structures, center plaza, and Homicycle of 
the Arlington National Cemetery. These 
funds shall be made available solely for 
project costs and none of the funds are for 
remuneration of any entity or individual as- 
sociated with fund raising for the project: 
Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated under this heading, $5,000,000 shall be 
made available only for continued environ- 
mental restoration of the former Olmsted 
Air Force Base, Pennsylvania. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and maintenance 
of activities and agencies of the Department 
of Defense (other than the military depart- 
ments), as authorized by law; $9,497,133,000, of 
which not to exceed $25,000,000 may be avail- 
able for the CINC initiative fund account; 
and of which not to exceed $19,422,000 can be 
used for emergencies and extraordinary ex- 
penses, to be expended on the approval or au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense, and pay- 
ments may be made on his certificate of ne- 
cessity for confidential military purposes: 
Provided, That of the funds appropriated by 
this paragraph, $996,001,000 shall be made 
available only for the Special Operations 
Command: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated in this paragraph, $427,705,000 
shall not be obligated or expended until au- 
thorized by law. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
RESERVE 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance, including training, organization, and 
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administration, of the Army Reserve; repair 
of facilities and equipment; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; travel and transportation; 
care of the dead; recruiting; procurement of 
services, supplies, and equipment; and com- 
munications; $1,115,095,000: Provided, That of 
the funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$19,505,000 shall not be obligated or expended 
until authorized by law. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY RESERVE 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance, including training, organization, and 
administration, of the Navy Reserve; repair 
of facilities and equipment; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; travel and transportation; 
care of the dead; recruiting; procurement of 
services, supplies, and equipment; and com- 
munications; $807,200,000: Provided, That 
operational control of the Naval Reserve 
Personnel Center, including its functions and 
responsibilities, shall be under the command 
and control of the Commander, Naval Re- 
serve Command: Provided further, That of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$31,400,000 shall not be obligated or expended 
until authorized by law. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance, including training, organization, and 
administration, of the Marine Corps Reserve; 
repair of facilities and equipment; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; travel and trans- 
portation; care of the dead; recruiting; pro- 
curement of services, supplies, and equip- 
ment; and communications; $86,855,000: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph, $11,805,000 shall not be obligated 
or expended until authorized by law. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 

RESERVE 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the operation and mainte- 
nance, including training, organization, and 
administration, of the Air Force Reserve; re- 
pair of facilities and equipment; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; travel and transpor- 
tation; care of the dead; recruiting; procure- 
ment of services, supplies, and equipment; 
and communications; $1,370,222,000: Provided, 
That of the funds appropriated in this para- 
graph, $15,644,000 shall not be obligated or ex- 
pended until authorized by law. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD 


For expenses of training, organizing, and 
administering the Army National Guard, in- 
cluding medical and hospital treatment and 
related expenses in non-Federal hospitals; 
maintenance, operation, and repairs to 
structures and facilities; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; personnel services in the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau; travel expenses (other 
than mileage), as authorized by law for 
Army personnel on active duty, for Army 
National Guard division, regimental, and 
battalion commanders while inspecting units 
in compliance with National Guard Bureau 
regulations when specifically authorized by 
the Chief, National Guard Bureau; supplying 
and equipping the Army National Guard as 
authorized by law; and expenses of repair, 
modification, maintenance, and issue of sup- 
plies and equipment (including aircraft); 
$2,272,018,000: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated in this paragraph, $10,000,000 shall 
be available only for a National Guard Out- 
reach Program in the Los Angeles School 
District: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated in this paragraph, $48,763,000 
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shall not be obligated or expended until au- 

thorized by law. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD 

For operation and maintenance of the Air 
National Guard, including medical and hos- 
pital treatment and related expenses in non- 
Federal hospitals; maintenance, operation, 
repair, and other necessary expenses of fa- 
cilities for the training and administration 
of the Air National Guard, including repair 
of facilities, maintenance, operation, and 
modification of aircraft; transportation of 
things; hire of passenger motor vehicles; sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment, as author- 
ized by law for the Air National Guard; and 
expenses incident to the maintenance and 
use of supplies, materials, and equipment, in- 
cluding such as may be furnished from 
stocks under the control of agencies of the 
Department of Defense; travel expenses 
(other than mileage) on the same basis as au- 
thorized by law for Air National Guard per- 
sonnel on active Federal duty, for Air Na- 
tional Guard commanders while inspecting 
units in compliance with National Guard Bu- 
reau regulations when specifically author- 
ized by the Chief, National Guard Bureau; 
$2,695,233,000: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated under this paragraph, $3,000,000 
shall be made available only for the oper- 
ation of Air National Guard C-130H oper- 
ational support aircraft of the 159th Air Na- 
tional Guard Fighter Group and the 169th Air 
National Guard Fighter Group: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph, $30,000,000 shall not be obligated 
or expended until authorized by law. 

NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 

For the necessary expenses and personnel 
services (other than pay and non-travel-re- 
lated allowances of members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, except for mem- 
bers of the reserve components thereof called 
or ordered to active duty to provide support 
for the national matches) in accordance with 
law, for operation and maintenance of rifle 
ranges; the instruction of citizens in marks- 
manship; the promotion of rifle practice; the 
conduct of the national matches; the sale of 
ammunition under the authority of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 4308 and 4311; 
the travel of rifle teams, military personnel, 
and individuals attending regional, national, 
and international competitions; and the pay- 
ment to competitors at national matches 
under section 4312 of title 10, United States 
Code, of subsistence and travel allowances 
under section 4313 of title 10, United States 
Code; not to exceed $2,483,000. 

COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS, DEFENSE 

For salaries and expenses necessary for the 
United States Court of Military Appeals; 
$5,855,000, of which not to exceed $2,500 can be 
used for official representation purposes: 
Provided, That of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph, $245,000 shall not be obli- 
gated or expended until authorized by law. 

ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORATION, DEFENSE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For the Department of Defense; 
$1,716,800,000, to remain available until trans- 
ferred: Provided, That the Secretary of De- 
fense shall, upon determining that such 
funds are required for environmental res- 
toration, reduction and recycling of hazard- 
ous waste, research and development associ- 
ated with hazardous wastes and removal of 
unsafe buildings and debris of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or for similar purposes (in- 
cluding programs and operations at sites for- 
merly used by the Department of Defense), 
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transfer the funds made available by this ap- 
propriation to other appropriations made 
available to the Department of Defense as 
the Secretary may designate, to be merged 
with and to be available for the same pur- 
poses and for the same time period as the ap- 
propriations of funds to which transferred: 
Provided further, That upon a determination 
that all or part of the funds transferred from 
this appropriation are not necessary for the 
purposes provided herein, such amounts may 
be transferred back to this appropriation: 
Provided further, That of the funds provided 
under this heading, not less than $200,000,000 
shall be available only for the expedited 
cleanup of environmentally contaminated 
sites and only in accordance with a com- 
prehensive plan submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

SUPPORT FOR INTERNATIONAL SPORTING 
COMPETITIONS, DEFENSE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For expenses of logistical support (includ- 
ing security planning and services) and per- 
sonnel services provided by the Department 
of Defense for the World University Games, 
the 1996 Games of the XXVI Olympiad, and 
the World Cup USA Organizing Committee, 
(other than pay and nontravel related allow- 
ances of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, except for members of the Re- 
serve components thereof called or ordered 
to active duty to provide support for such 
international sporting competitions), as au- 
thorized by law, provided by any component 
of the Department of Defense to such sport- 
ing competitions, $6,000,000, of which not less 
than $2,000,000 shall be available only for the 
1996 Games of the XXVI Olympiad, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That un- 
obligated balances of funds appropriated in 
the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1992 (Public Law 102-172) under the 
headings “World University Games” and 
“Summer Olympics" and unobligated bal- 
ances of the funds appropriated in the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 
1993, (Public Law 102-396) under the headings 
“World University Games“ and “Summer 
Olympics and ‘World Cup USA 1994" in 
title II of that Act shall, notwithstanding 
section 8003 of Public Law 102-172 and section 
9003 of Public Law 102-396, upon the enact- 
ment of this Act, be transferred to this ap- 
propriation, to be merged with and to be 
available for the same purposes, and for the 
same time period, as this appropriation: Pro- 
vided further, That the funds so transferred 
from such Acts under the headings “Summer 
Olympics” shall be available only for ex- 
penses for, or incurred in anticipation of, the 
support provided, or to be provided, to the 
1996 Games of the XXVI Olympiad: Provided 
further, That funds appropriated in this para- 
graph shall not be obligated or expended 
until authorized by law. 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

For transportation for humanitarian relief 
for the people of Afghanistan and sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, acquisition and shipment of 
transportation assets to assist in the dis- 
tribution of such relief, and for transpor- 
tation and distribution of humanitarian re- 
lief supplies, and excess non-lethal property; 
$15,000,000, to remain available for obligation 
until September 30, 1995: Provided, That of 
the funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$15,000,000 shall not be obligated or expended 
until authorized by law. 

GLOBAL COOPERATIVE INITIATIVES, DEFENSE- 
WIDE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For support of Department of Defense re- 

sponses to national and international natu- 
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ral disasters and the expenses of other global 
disaster relief activities of the Department 
of Defense; for acquisition, transportation, 
and distribution of humanitarian relief sup- 
plies, including the acquisition and shipment 
of transportation assets to assist in the dis- 
tribution of such humanitarian relief sup- 
plies; and for Department of Defense ex- 
penses of participation in, and support for, 
multilateral, international peacekeeping and 
humanitarian efforts, including the provi- 
sion of military personnel, supplies, and 
services, under national or international 
auspices, in connection with such efforts; 
$383,000,000, to remain available for transfer 
until September 30, 1995: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Defense shall, upon determining 
that such funds are necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this appropriation, transfer 
the funds made available by this appropria- 
tion to other appropriations or funds avail- 
able to the Department of Defense, as the 
Secretary may designate, to be merged with, 
and to be available for the same purposes 
and for the same time period, as the appro- 
priations or funds to which transferred: Pro- 
vided further, That upon a determination 
that all or part of the funds transferred from 
this appropriation are not necessary for the 
purposes provided herein, such amounts may 
be transferred back to this appropriation: 
Provided further, That the transfer authority 
provided in this paragraph is in addition to 
any transfer authority contained elsewhere 
in this Act: Provided further, That none of 
the funds appropriated under this heading 
shall be obligated or expended for costs in- 
curred by United States Armed Forces in 
carrying out any international humanitarian 
assistance, peacekeeping, peacemaking or 
peace-enforcing operation unless, at least fif- 
teen days before approving such operation, 
the President notifies the Committees on 
Appropriations and Armed Services of each 
House of Congress In accordance with estab- 
lished reprogramming procedures: Provided 
further, That any such notification shall 
specify— 

(1) the estimated cost of the operation; 

(2) whether the method by which the Presi- 
dent proposes to pay for the operation will 
require supplemental appropriations, or pay- 
ments from international organizations, for- 
eign countries, or other donors; 

(3) the anticipated duration and scope of 
the operation; 

(4) the goals of the operation; and 

(5) the United States interests that will be 

served by the operation: 
Provided further, That no other funds appro- 
priated or made available to the Department 
of Defense, other than funds appropriated 
under this heading or under the heading 
“Humanitarian Assistance’? in this Act, 
shall be obligated or expended for costs in- 
curred by United States Armed Forces in 
carrying out any international humanitarian 
assistance, peacekeeping, peacemaking or 
peace-enforcing operations: Provided further, 
That funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall not be obligated or expended until au- 
thorized by law. 

FORMER SOVIET UNION THREAT REDUCTION 

For assistance to the republics of the 
former Soviet Union, including assistance 
provided by contract or by grants, for facili- 
tating the elimination and the safe and se- 
cure transportation and storage of nuclear, 
chemical and other weapons; for providing 
incentives for demilitarization; for establish- 
ing programs to prevent the proliferation of 
weapons, weapons components, and weapons- 
related technology and expertise; for expan- 
sion of military-to-military contacts; for 
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supporting the conversion of military tech- 
nologies and capabilities into civilian activi- 
ties; and for retraining military personnel of 
the former Soviet Union; $400,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 
TITLE II 
PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of air- 
craft, equipment, including ordnance, ground 
handling equipment, spare parts, and acces- 
sories therefor; specialized equipment and 
training devices; expansion of public and pri- 
vate plants, including the land necessary 
therefor, for the foregoing purposes, and 
such lands and interest therein, may be ac- 
quired, and construction prosecuted thereon 
prior to approval of title; and procurement 
and installation of equipment, appliances, 
and machine tools in public and private 
plants; reserve plant and Government and 
contractor-owned equipment layaway; and 
other expenses necessary for the foregoing 
purposes; $1,726,164,000, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph, $219,627,000 shall not be obligated 
or expended until authorized by law. 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of 
missiles, equipment, including ordnance, 
ground handling equipment, spare parts, and 
accessories therefor; specialized equipment 
and training devices; expansion of public and 
private plants, including the land necessary 
therefor, for the foregoing purposes, and 
such lands and interests therein, may be ac- 
quired, and construction prosecuted thereon 
prior to approval of title; and procurement 
and installation of equipment, appliances, 
and machine tools in public and private 
plants; reserve plant and Government and 
contractor-owned equipment layaway; and 
other expenses necessary for the foregoing 
purposes; $1,126,110,000, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1996: Pro- 
vided, That of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph, $41,795,000 shall not be obligated 
or expended until authorized by law. 

PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS AND TRACKED 

COMBAT VEHICLES, ARMY 

For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, and modification of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles, equipment, includ- 
ing ordnance, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor; specialized equipment and training 
devices; expansion of public and private 
plants, including the land necessary there- 
for, for the foregoing purposes, and such 
lands and interests therein, may be acquired, 
and construction prosecuted thereon prior to 
approval of title; and procurement and in- 
stallation of equipment, appliances, and ma- 
chine tools in public and private plants; re- 
serve plant and Government and contractor- 
owned equipment layaway; and other ex- 
penses necessary for the foregoing purposes; 
$892,709,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1996: Provided, That 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$15,712,000 shall not be obligated or expended 
until authorized by law. 


PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION, ARMY 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 
For construction, procurement, produc- 


tion, and modification of ammunition, and 
accessories therefor; specialized equipment 
and training devices; expansion of public and 
private plants, including ammunition facili- 
ties authorized by section 2854, title 10, Unit- 
ed States Code, and the land necessary there- 
for, for the foregoing purposes, and such 
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lands and interests therein, may be acquired, 
and construction prosecuted thereon prior to 
approval of title; and procurement and in- 
Stallation of equipment, appliances, and ma- 
chine tools in public and private plants; re- 
serve plant and Government and contractor- 
owned equipment layaway; and other ex- 
penses necessary for the foregoing purposes; 
$620,787,000, and, in addition, $100,000,000, to 
be derived by transfer from the Conventional 
Ammunition Working Capital Fund of the 
Department of Defense, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1996. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, and modification of vehicles, including 
tactical, support, and nontracked combat ve- 
hicles; the purchase of not to exceed 16 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only; 
communications and electronic equipment; 
other support equipment; spare parts, ord- 
nance, and accessories therefor; specialized 
equipment and training devices; expansion of 
public and private plants, including the land 
necessary therefor, for the foregoing pur- 
poses, and such lands and interests therein, 
may be acquired, and construction pros- 
ecuted thereon prior to approval of title; and 
procurement and installation of equipment, 
appliances, and machine tools in public and 
private plants; reserve plant and Govern- 
ment and contractor-owned equipment lay- 
away; and other expenses necessary for the 
foregoing purposes; $2,904,933,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1996. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of air- 
craft, equipment, including ordnance, spare 
parts, and accessories therefor; specialized 
equipment; expansion of public and private 
plants, including the land necessary there- 
for, and such lands and interests therein, 
may be acquired, and construction pros- 
ecuted thereon prior to approval of title; and 
procurement and installation of equipment, 
appliances, and machine tools in public and 
private plants; reserve plant and Govern- 
ment and contractor-owned equipment lay- 
away; $5,664,216,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1996. 

WEAPONS PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


For construction, procurement, produc- 
tion, modification, and modernization of 
missiles, torpedoes, other weapons, other 
ordnance and ammunition, and related sup- 
port equipment including spare parts, and 
accessories therefor; expansion of public and 
private plants, including the land necessary 
therefor, and such lands and interests there- 
in, may be acquired, and construction pros- 
ecuted thereon prior to approval of title; and 
procurement and installation of equipment, 
appliances, and machine tools in public and 
private plants; reserve plant and Govern- 
ment and contractor-owned equipment lay- 
away; $2,808,986,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1996: Provided, 
That of the funds appropriated in this para- 
graph, $44,162,000 shall not be obligated or ex- 
pended until authorized by law. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


For expenses necessary for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, or conversion of vessels as 
authorized by law, including armor and ar- 
mament thereof, plant equipment, appli- 
ances, and machine tools and installation 
thereof in public and private plants; reserve 
plant and Government and contractor-owned 
equipment layaway; procurement of critical, 
long leadtime components and designs for 
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vessels to be constructed or converted in the 
future; and expansion of public and private 
plants, including land necessary therefor, 
and such lands and interests therein, may be 
acquired, and construction prosecuted there- 
on prior to approval of title, as follows: 

Carrier replacement program, $1,000,000,000: 
Provided, That these funds shall not be avail- 
able for obligation or expenditure until Sep- 
tember 30, 1994; 

Refueling overhauls, $31,127,000; 

DDG-51 destroyer program, $2,642,772,000; 

LHD-1 amphibious assault ship program, 
$893,848 ,000; 

Mine warfare command and control ship, 
$124,175,000; 

Oceanographic ship program, $110,049,000: 
Provided, That pursuant to 10 U.S.C. section 
2304(c)(5), the last vessel of the T-AGS 60 
oceanographic research ship program may be 
procured as an option to the contract for the 
construction of the lead ship of the class: 
Provided further, That none of the funds pro- 
vided in this Act or any other Act may be ob- 
ligated for T-AGS multibeam sonar systems 
prior to review by the Committees on Appro- 
priations of a Navy plan detailing compli- 


ance with the recommendations of the Comp- 


troller General of the United States set forth 
in his decision of August 19, 1993 (Case B- 
253129); 

For craft, outfitting, post delivery, produc- 
tion design support, first destination trans- 
portation, and cost growth, $595,131,000; 

In all: $5,397,102,000, to remain available for 
obligation until September 30, 1998: Provided, 
That additional obligations may be incurred 
after September 30, 1998, for engineering 
services, tests, evaluations, and other such 
budgeted work that must be performed in 
the final stage of ship construction: Provided 
further, That none of the funds herein pro- 
vided for the construction or conversion of 
any naval vessel to be constructed in ship- 
yards in the United States shall be expended 
in foreign facilities for the construction of 
major components of such vessel: Provided 
further, That none of the funds herein pro- 
vided shall be used for the construction of 
any naval vessel in foreign shipyards: Pro- 
vided further, That of the funds appropriated 
in this paragraph, $1,236,914,000 shall not be 
obligated or expended until authorized by 
law. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 

For procurement, production, and mod- 
ernization of support equipment and mate- 
rials not otherwise provided for, Navy ord- 
nance (except ordnance for new aircraft, new 
ships, and ships authorized for conversion); 
the purchase of not to exceed 609 passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only; expan- 
sion of public and private plants, including 
the land necessary therefor, and such lands 
and interests therein, may be acquired, and 
construction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title; and procurement and instal- 
lation of equipment, appliances, and ma- 
chine tools in public and private plants; re- 
serve plant and Government and contractor- 
owned equipment layaway; $2,980,815,000, to 
remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided, That of the funds 
herein provided for the Computer Acquisi- 
tion Productivity Program, not less than 
$20,000,000 shall be available, obligated, and 
expended only for automatic data processing 
investment equipment and peripheral equip- 
ment and related software for Defense Ac- 
counting Office and Naval Computer and 
Telecommunications Station, New Orleans, 
the Enlisted Personnel Management Center, 
and the Naval Reserve Personnel Center: 
Provided further, That all Naval and Marine 
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Corps active and reserve personnel central 
design activities and personnel accounting 
programs shall be managed and coordinated 
at the Enlisted Personnel Management Cen- 
ter and the Naval Reserve Personnel Center: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of De- 
fense shall provide a report on establishing a 
full service finance and accounting operation 
for joint reserve functions at the Defense Ac- 
counting Office, New Orleans and the Naval 
Reserve Forces Command: Provided further, 
That the operations and functions of the Re- 
serve Financial Management System shall 
remain collocated with the Commander, 
Naval Reserve Force: Provided further, That 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$119,335,000 shall not be obligated or ex- 
pended until authorized by law. 
PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 

For expenses necessary for the procure- 
ment, manufacture, and modification of mis- 
siles, armament, ammunition, military 
equipment, spare parts, and accessories 
therefor; plant equipment, appliances, and 
machine tools, and installation thereof in 
public and private plants; reserve plant and 
Government and contractor-owned equip- 
ment layaway; vehicles for the Marine Corps, 
including the purchase of not to exceed 96 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only; and expansion of public and private 
plants, including land necessary therefor, 
and such lands and interests therein, may be 
acquired and construction prosecuted there- 
on prior to approval of title; $527,754,000, to 
remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided, That of the funds 
appropriated in this paragraph, $56,733,000 
shall not be obligated or expended until au- 
thorized by law. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 

For construction, procurement, and modi- 
fication of aircraft and equipment, including 
armor and armament, specialized ground 
handling equipment, and training devices, 
spare parts, and accessories therefor; special- 
ized equipment; expansion of public and pri- 
vate plants, Government-owned equipment 
and installation thereof in such plants, erec- 
tion of structures, and acquisition of land, 
for the foregoing purposes, and such lands 
and interests therein, may be acquired, and 
construction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title; reserve plant and Govern- 
ment and contractor-owned equipment lay- 
away; and other expenses necessary for the 
foregoing purposes including rents and trans- 
portation of things; $6,887,201,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1996: Provided, That of the funds appropriated 
in this paragraph, not less than $20,000,000 
shall be available only for the C-130J air- 
craft. 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 

For construction, procurement, and modi- 
fication of missiles, spacecraft, rockets, and 
related equipment, including spare parts and 
accessories therefor, ground handling equip- 
ment, and training devices; expansion of pub- 
lic and private plants, Government-owned 
equipment and installation thereof in such 
plants, erection of structures, and acquisi- 
tion of land, for the foregoing purposes, and 
such lands and interests therein, may be ac- 
quired, and construction prosecuted thereon 
prior to approval of title; reserve plant and 
Government and contractor-owned equip- 
ment layaway; and other expenses necessary 
for the foregoing purposes including rents 
and transportation of things; $3,845,354,000, to 
remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided, That of the funds 
appropriated in this paragraph, $224,483,000 
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shall not be obligated or expended until au- 
thorized by law. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


For procurement and modification of 
equipment (including ground guidance and 
electronic control equipment, and ground 
electronic and communication equipment), 
and supplies, materials, and spare parts 
therefor, not otherwise provided for; the pur- 
chase of not to exceed 2 vehicles required for 
physical security of personnel, notwithstand- 
ing price limitations applicable to passenger 
vehicles but not to exceed $180,000 per vehi- 
cle; the purchase of not to exceed 710 pas- 
senger motor vehicles of which 695 shall be 
for replacement only; and expansion of pub- 
lic and private plants, Government-owned 
equipment and installation thereof in such 
plants, erection of structures, and acquisi- 
tion of land, for the foregoing purposes, and 
such lands and interests therein, may be ac- 
quired, and construction prosecuted thereon, 
prior to approval of title; reserve plant and 
Government and contractor-owned equip- 
ment layaway; $7,336,918,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT 


For procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
tracked combat vehicles, ammunition, other 
weapons, and other procurement for the re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces; 
$1,178,100,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1996: Provided, That 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
$184,825,000 shall not be obligated or ex- 
pended until authorized by law. 


PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE-WIDE 


For expenses of activities and agencies of 
the Department of Defense (other than the 
military departments) necessary for procure- 
ment, production, and modification of equip- 
ment, supplies, materials, and spare parts 
therefor, not otherwise provided for; the pur- 
chase of not to exceed 1 vehicle required for 
physical security of personnel, notwithstand- 
ing price limitations applicable to passenger 
vehicles but not to exceed $180,000 per vehi- 
cle; and the purchase of not to exceed 438 
passenger motor vehicles, of which 420 shall 
be for replacement only; expansion of public 
and private plants, equipment, and installa- 
tion thereof in such plants, erection of struc- 
tures, and acquisition of land for the fore- 
going purposes, and such lands and interests 
therein, may be acquired, and construction 
prosecuted thereon prior to approval of title; 
reserve plant and Government and contrac- 
tor-owned equipment layaway; $1,557,344,000, 
to remain available for obligation until Sep- 
tember 30, 1996: Provided, That the funds 
available under this heading for the High 
Performance Computer Modernization plan 
may be used only for: (1) the execution of ex- 
isting contract upgrade options of installed 
stable supercomputer facilities that have not 
kept technically current; or (2) the acquisi- 
tion in open, competitive procurements of 
architecturally stable, fully user-oper- 
ational, compatible supercomputers possess- 
ing essentially stable system software, which 
have been successfully demonstrated using 
statistically valid samples of the current 
workload of the laboratories in question 
without substantive reprogramming or pro- 
gram conversion. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT PURCHASES 


For activities by the Department of De- 
fense pursuant to sections 108, 301, 302, and 
303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2061); $200,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That none of these funds shall be obligated 
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for any project unless a Presidential deter- 
mination has been made in accordance with 
the Defense Production Act: Provided further, 
That the Department of Defense shall notify 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
sixty days prior to the release of funds for 
any project not previously approved by Con- 
gress. 
TITLE IV 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, ARMY 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facili- 
ties and equipment, as authorized by law; 
$5,560,082,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1995: Provided, That 
$2,000,000 shall be made available only for the 
Center for Prostate Disease Research at the 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research: 
Provided further, That $5,000,000 shall be made 
available only for the Center of Excellence in 
Breast Cancer Research and Training at the 
National Naval Medical Center, in Bethesda, 
Maryland: Provided further, That not less 
than $1,000,000 of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph shall be made available only 
to a joint research partnership involving an 
educational institution, not now engaged in 
a large volume of basic research, and a bio- 
medical research institute, including a work- 
ing arrangement with Canadian and German 
scientists, for the development and testing of 
a new insulin derivative for the treatment of 
diabetes and hypoglycemia in the dependents 
of active duty military members: Provided 
further, That of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph, $142,941,000 shall not be obli- 
gated or expended until authorized by law. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, NAVY 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facili- 
ties and equipment, as authorized by law; 
$8,604,777,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1995: Provided, That 
for continued research and development pro- 
grams at the National Center for Physical 
Acoustics, centering on ocean acoustics as it 
applies to advanced antisubmarine warfare 
acoustics issues with focus on ocean bottom 
acoustics, seismic coupling, sea-surface and 
bottom scattering, oceanic ambient noise, 
underwater sound propagation, bubble relat- 
ed ambient noise, acoustically active sur- 
faces, machinery noise, propagation physics, 
solid state acoustics, electrorheological 
fluids, transducer development, ultrasonic 
sensors, and other such projects as may be 
agreed upon, $1,000,000 shall be made avail- 
able, as a grant, to the Mississippi Resource 
Development Corporation, of which not to 
exceed $250,000 of such sum may be used to 
provide such special equipment as may be re- 
quired for particular projects: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph may be obligated or expended 
to develop or purchase equipment for an 
Aegis destroyer variant (commonly known 
as ‘Flight IIA”) whose initial operating ca- 
pability is budgeted to be achieved prior to 
the initial operating capability of the Ship 
Self-Defense program, nor to develop sensor, 
processor, or display capabilities which du- 
plicate in any way those being developed in 
the Ship Self-Defense program: Provided fur- 
ther, That funds appropriated in this para- 
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graph for Aegis Combat System Engineering 
tactical display simplification may be obli- 
gated only to develop equipment on an in- 
terim basis which is planned to be installed 
in Aegis ships prior to the date that the first 
production unit of the Advanced Display 
System is planned to be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment: Provided further, That funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph for Aegis Combat 
System Engineering tactical display sim- 
plification may not be obligated on con- 
tracts which include production options for 
ship installations planned beyond the date 
that the first production unit of the Ad- 
vanced Display System is planned to be ac- 
cepted by the Government: Provided further, 
That funds appropriated in this paragraph 
for development of E-2C aircraft upgrades 
may not be obligated until the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisition submits a 
plan to the Committees on Appropriations 
and Armed Services of each House of Con- 
gress for development and deployment of a 
fully participating cooperative engagement 
capability on E-2 aircraft to be fielded con- 
current with and no later than major com- 
puter upgrades for the aircraft: Provided fur- 
ther, That funds appropriated in this para- 
graph for development of the L-X ship may 
not be obligated unless the baseline design of 
the ship includes cooperative engagement 
capability and sufficient own-ship self-de- 
fense capability against advanced sea-skim- 
ming antiship cruise missiles in the baseline 
design to achieve an estimated probability of 
survival from attack by such missiles at a 
level no less than any other Navy ship: Pro- 
vided further, That after January 1, 1994, 
funds appropriated in this paragraph for the 
Naval Research Laboratory may not be obli- 
gated unless the Navy’s Manufacturing Tech- 
nology Program Office has responsibilities 
and position equivalent to the Science and 
Technology Directorates at the Office of 
Naval Research and is fully staffed to meet 
those responsibilities. 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 

For expenses necessary for basic and ap- 
plied scientific research, development, test 
and evaluation, including maintenance, re- 
habilitation, lease, and operation of facili- 
ties and equipment, as authorized by law; 
$12,608,995,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1995: Provided, That 
not less than $21,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph shall be made 
available only for the Joint Seismic Pro- 
gram and Global Seismic Network adminis- 
tered by the Incorporated Research Institu- 
tions for Seismology: Provided further, That 
not less than $60,000,000 of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph shall be made 
available only for the National Center for 
Manufacturing Sciences (NCMS). 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND 
EVALUATION, DEFENSE-WIDE 

For expenses of activities and agencies of 
the Department of Defense (other than the 
military departments), necessary for basic 
and applied scientific research, development, 
test and evaluation; advanced research 
projects as may be designated and deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense, pursuant 
to law; maintenance, rehabilitation, lease, 
and operation of facilities and equipment, as 
authorized by law; $9,526,918,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1995: Provided, That not less than $97,000,000 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
are available only for the Extended Range 
Interceptor (ERINT) missile: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Ballistic Missile Defense Orga- 
nization (BMDO) shall continue its current 
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strategy of flight testing, ground testing, 
simulations, and other Government analyses 
of the Patriot Multimode Missile and the Ex- 
tended Range Interceptor for selection of the 
best technology in terms of cost, schedule, 
risk, and performance to meet PAC-3 missile 
requirements for theater missile defense and 
that the Director, BMDO, will determine 
when there is adequate information to pro- 
ceed to selection for engineering and manu- 
facturing development: Provided further, 
That none of the funds in this paragraph 
may be used to operate more than one exter- 
nal affairs office in the Washington, D.C. 
area for ballistic missile defense programs: 
Provided further, That not less than 
$15,000,000 of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph shall be made available as a grant 
awarded through competitive procedures to a 
State supported historically black college or 
university with a demonstrated expertise in 
physics and materials science, a doubled en- 
rollment over the past seven years, and a 
leading enrollment of National Achievement 
Scholars over the last several years, for con- 
struction to expand facilities for basic 
sciences and engineering associated with re- 
search, development, and other programs of 
major importance to the Department of De- 
fense: Provided further, That not less than 25 
percent of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph for the High Performance Com- 
puting initiative may be obligated only for 
research designed to develop improved per- 
formance from high performance computing 
systems and technology utilizing parallel 
vector processing architecture: Provided fur- 
ther, That not less than $20,000,000 of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph shall be 
available only for an Experimental Program 
to Stimulate Competitive Research 
(EPSCOR) in the Department of Defense 
which shall include all States eligible as of 
the date of enactment of this Act for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Experimental 
Program to Stimulate Competitive Re- 
search: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this paragraph for re- 
search, development, demonstration, or com- 
mercialization of electric vehicles and the 
related infrastructure; fuel cell research; 
natural gas research; or coal research, au- 
thorized to be conducted by the Secretary of 
Energy under statutes administered by such 
Secretary shall be obligated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense except in accordance with 
the applicable provisions of the Energy Pol- 
icy Act of 1992 and other relevant statutes 
and pursuant to an agreement, made avail- 
able to the applicable legislative and appro- 
priation Committees of Congress, between 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Energy that provides for coordination of 
all such activities with the relevant pro- 
grams at the Department of Energy adminis- 
tered under such Acts: Provided further, That 
of the funds appropriated under this heading, 
not less than $52,000,000 shall be made avail- 
able only for the Computer-aided Acquisition 
and Logistics Support (CALS) Shared Re- 
source Center (CSRC) program. Of that 
amount, not less than $30,000,000 shall be 
made available only for the continued oper- 
ation of the original CSRC by the current 
nonprofit institution or its successor in in- 
terest, as the Department's tri-service CALS 
standards and technologies development, de- 
ployment, training, and education hub for 
the CSRC program; the continued operation 
of the CSRC Regional Satellite (CRS); and 
the establishment and continued operation 
of additional CRSs to be operated by edu- 
cational or other nonprofit institutions. In 
addition, $20,000,000 shall be made available 
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only for the continued operation of the six 
original CRSs: Provided further, That none of 
the funds in this Act can be expended to pay 
the salaries or expenses of the Department's 
CSRC Program Management Office unless 
such office is located within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense: Provided further, That 
nothing shall prohibit use of the CSRC or 
CRSs by industry, associations, other De- 
partment of Defense services and agencies, 
and other government agencies for efforts to 
be separately negotiated and funded: Pro- 
vided further, That $2,300,000 shall be made 
available only for cell adhesion molecule re- 
search. 
DEVELOPMENTAL TEST AND EVALUATION, 
DEFENSE 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
of independent activities of the Director, 
Test and Evaluation in the direction and su- 
pervision of developmental test and evalua- 
tion, including performance and joint devel- 
opmental testing and evaluation; and admin- 
istrative expenses in connection therewith; 
$232,592,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1995. 

OPERATIONAL TEST AND EVALUATION, 
DEFENSE 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the independent activities of 
the Director, Operational Test and Evalua- 
tion in the direction and supervision of oper- 
ational test and evaluation, including initial 
operational test and evaluation which is con- 
ducted prior to, and in support of, production 
decisions; joint operational testing and eval- 
uation; and administrative expenses in con- 
nection therewith; $12,650,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1995. 

TITLE V 
REVOLVING AND MANAGEMENT FUNDS 
DEFENSE BUSINESS OPERATIONS FUND 

For the Defense Business Operations Fund; 
$1,091,100,000: Provided, That none of the 
funds available in the Defense Business Oper- 
ations Fund shall be used for any hardware 
procurement, new development, or expansion 
of the Defense Business Management Sys- 
tem; except that funds may be used to con- 
tinue minimal maintenance efforts of the 
Defense Business Management System for 
the Defense Logistics Agency to continue 
daily operations. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE SEALIFT FUND 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For National Defense Sealift Fund pro- 
grams, projects, and activities, $490,800,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That up to $200,000,000 shall be available for 
transfer to the Secretary of Transportation 
for costs (as defined in section 502 of the Fed- 
eral Credit Reform Act of 1990) of loan guar- 
antee commitments under title XII of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended by 
H.R. 2401, the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That any facilities financed by the fore- 
going loan guarantee commitments must 
make use of new technologies and processes 
which have been demonstrated by Depart- 
ment of Defense organizations prior to con- 
struction of facilities: Provided further, That 
all loan guarantees or loan guarantee com- 
mitments made by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall occur only after consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary of Transportation 
shall give priority to providing loan guaran- 
tees to businesses located in enterprise zones 
and investing private funds in developing in- 
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tegrated design and manufacturing facilities 
technologies: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, all loan 
guarantees or loan guarantee commitments 
for ship construction shall be made without 
regard to gross ton weight. 

TITLE VI 


OTHER DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PROGRAMS 


DEFENSE HEALTH PROGRAM 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
for medical and health care programs of the 
Department of Defense, as authorized by law; 
$9,644,447,000, of which $9,368,185,000 shall be 
for Operation and maintenance, of which 
$276,262,000, to remain available for obliga- 
tion until September 30, 1996, shall be for 
Procurement: Provided, That the Department 
shall competitively contract during fiscal 
year 1994 for mail service pharmacy for at 
least two multi-state regions in addition to 
the ongoing solicitations for Florida, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Hawaii, as well as each 
base closure area not supported by an at-risk 
managed care plan; that such services shall 
be procured independent of any other De- 
partment managed care contracts; that one 
multi-state region shall include the State of 
Kentucky: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated in this Act, such funds as nec- 
essary shall be used for the continuation of 
the cooperative program model being estab- 
lished at Madigan Medical Center for se- 
verely behavior disordered students: Provided 
further, That of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph, $265,000,000 shall not be obli- 
gated or expended until authorized by law. 

CHEMICAL AGENTS AND MUNITIONS 
DESTRUCTION, DEFENSE 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the destruction of the United 
States stockpile of lethal chemical agents 
and munitions in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 1412 of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1986, (50 U.S.C. 
1521) and for the destruction of other chemi- 
cal warfare materials that are not in the 
chemical weapon stockpile, $397,561,000, of 
which $292,061,000 shall be for Operation and 
maintenance, $74,800,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1996, shall be for Pro- 
curement, and $30,700,000, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1995, shall be for Re- 
search, development, test and evaluation: 
Provided, That of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph, $30,700,000 shall not be obli- 
gated or expended until authorized by law. 

DRUG INTERDICTION AND COUNTER-DRUG 
ACTIVITIES, DEFENSE 


(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For drug interdiction and counter-drug ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense, for 
transfer to appropriations available to the 
Department of Defense for military person- 
nel of the reserve components serving under 
the provisions of title 10 and title 32, United 
States Code; for Operation and maintenance; 
for Procurement; and for Research, develop- 
ment, test and evaluation; $757,785,000: Pro- 
vided, That the funds appropriated by this 
paragraph shall be available for obligation 
for the same time period and for the same 
purpose as the appropriation to which trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That the transfer au- 
thority provided in this paragraph is in addi- 
tion to any transfer authority contained 
elsewhere in this Act: Provided further, That 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph, 
not less than $5,900,000 shall be available 
only for the Gulf States Counter-Narcotics 
Initiative. 
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OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For expenses and activities of the Office of 
the Inspector General in carrying out the 
provisions of the Inspector General Act of 
1978, as amended; $169,801,000, of which 
$169,001,000 shall be for Operation and main- 
tenance, of which not to exceed $400,000 is 
available for emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses to be expended on the approval or 
authority of the Inspector General, and pay- 
ments may be made on his certificate of ne- 
cessity for confidential military purposes; 
and of which $800,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1996, shall be for Pro- 
curement. 

TITLE Vil 
RELATED AGENCIES 


NATIONAL FORBIGN INTELLIGENCE 
PROGRAM 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY RETIREMENT 
AND DISABILITY SYSTEM FUND 


For payment to the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement and Disability System 
Fund, to maintain proper funding level for 
continuing the operation of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System; $182,300,000. 

NATIONAL SECURITY EDUCATION TRUST FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
103-50 for the National Security Education 
Act under the heading “National Security 
Education Trust Fund”, $10,000,000 is hereby 
rescinded. 

Of the funds made available in Public Law 
102-172 for the National Seourity Education 
Trust Fund, $140,000,000 and interest earned 
and accrued thereon is hereby rescinded. 

COMMUNITY MANAGEMENT STAFF 


For necessary expenses of the Community 
Management Staff; $114,688,000. 


TITLE VIII 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8001. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes not authorized 
by the Congress. 

Sec. 8002. During the current fiscal year, 
provisions of law prohibiting the payment of 
compensation to, or employment of, any per- 
son not a citizen of the United States shall 
not apply to personne! of the Department of 
Defense: Provided, That salary increases 
granted to direct and indirect hire foreign 
national employees of the Department of De- 
fense funded by this Act shall not be at a 
rate in excess of the percentage increase au- 
thorized by law for civilian employees of the 
Department of Defense whose pay is com- 
puted under the provisions of section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, or at a rate in ex- 
cess of the percentage increase provided by 
the appropriate host nation to its own em- 
ployees, whichever is higher: Provided fur- 
ther, That this section shall not apply to De- 
partment of Defense foreign service national 
employees serving at United States diplo- 
matic missions whose pay is set by the De- 
partment of State under the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980. 

Sec. 8003. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall remain available 
for obligation beyond the current fiscal year, 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

Sec. 8004. No more than 20 per centum of 
the appropriations in this Act which are lim- 
ited for obligation during the current fiscal 
year shall be obligated during the last two 
months of the fiscal year: Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to obligations for 
support of active duty training of reserve 
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components or summer camp training of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice, Army. 

Sec. 8005. Section 9005 of the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1993 (Public 
Law 102-396) is amended by striking out 
“contained in this Act” and inserting “or 
any other funds available to the Department 
of Defense" in lieu thereof. 


(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Sec. 8006. Upon determination by the Sec- 
retary of Defense that such action is nec- 
essary in the national interest, he may, with 
the approval of the Office of Management 
and Budget, transfer not to exceed 
$2,000,000,000 of working capital funds of the 
Department of Defense or funds made avail- 
able in this Act to the Department of De- 
fense for military functions (except military 
construction) between such appropriations 
or funds or any subdivision thereof, to be 
merged with and to be available for the same 
purposes, and for the same time period, as 
the appropriation or fund to which trans- 
ferred: Provided, That such authority to 
transfer may not be used unless for higher 
priority items, based on unforeseen military 
requirements, than those for which origi- 
nally appropriated and in no case where the 
item for which funds are requested has been 
denied by Congress: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of Defense shall notify the 
Congress promptly of all transfers made pur- 
suant to this authority or any other author- 
ity in this Act, 


(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Sec. 8007. During the current fiscal year, 
cash balances in working capital funds of the 
Department of Defense established pursuant 
to section 2208 of title 10, United States 
Code, may be maintained in only such 
amounts as are necessary at any time for 
cash disbursements to be made from such 
funds: Provided, That transfers may be made 
between such funds and the ‘Foreign Cur- 
rency Fluctuations, Defense” and ‘‘Oper- 
ation and Maintenance” appropriation ac- 
counts in such amounts as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense, with the 
approval of the Office of Management and 
Budget, except that such transfers may not 
be made unless the Secretary of Defense has 
notified the Congress of the proposed trans- 
fer. Except in amounts equal to the amounts 
appropriated to working capital funds in this 
Act, no obligations may be made against a 
working capital fund to procure or increase 
the value of war reserve material inventory, 
unless the Secretary of Defense has notified 
the Congress prior to any such obligation. 

Sec. 8008. Using funds available by this Act 
or any other Act, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, pursuant to a determination under 
section 2690 of title 10, United States Code, 
may implement cost-effective agreements 
for required heating facility modernization 
in the Kaiserslautern Military Community 
in the Federal Republic of Germany: Pro- 
vided, That in the City of Kaiserslautern 
such agreements will include the use of Unit- 
ed States anthracite as the base load energy 
for municipal district heat to the United 
States Defense installations: Provided fur- 
ther, That at Landstuhl Army Regional Med- 
ical Center and Ramstein Air Base, furnished 
heat may be obtained from private, regional 
or municipal services, if provisions are in- 
cluded for the consideration of United States 
coal as an energy source. 

Sec. 8009. Funds appropriated by this Act 
may not be used to initiate a special access 
program without prior notification 30 cal- 
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endar days in session in advance to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 8010. None of the funds contained in 
this Act available for the Civilian Health and 
Medical Program of the Uniformed Services 
shall be available for payments to physicians 
and other authorized individual health care 
providers in excess of the amounts allowed in 
fiscal year 1993 for similar services, except 
that: (a) for services for which the Secretary 
of Defense determines an increase is justified 
by economic circumstances, the allowable 
amounts may be increased in accordance 
with appropriate economic index data simi- 
lar to that used pursuant to title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act; and (b) for services 
the Secretary determines are overpriced 
based on allowable payments under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, the allow- 
able amounts shall be reduced by not more 
than 15 percent (except that the reduction 
may be waived if the Secretary determines 
that it would impair adequate access to 
health care services for beneficiaries). The 
Secretary shall solicit public comment prior 
to promulgating regulations to implement 
this section. Such regulations shall include a 
limitation, similar to that used under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act, on the ex- 
tent to which a provider may bill a bene- 
ficiary an actual charge in excess of the al- 
lowable amount. 

Sec. 8011. None of the funds provided in 
this Act shall be available to initiate (1) a 
multiyear contract that employs economic 
order quantity procurement in excess of 
$20,000,000 in any one year of the contract or 
that includes an unfunded contingent liabil- 
ity in excess of $20,000,000, or (2) a contract 
for advance procurement leading to a 
multiyear contract that employs economic 
order quantity procurement in excess of 
$20,000,000 in any one year, unless the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives have been notified at least thirty days 
in advance of the proposed contract award: 
Provided, That no part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be available to 
initiate a multiyear contract for which the 
economic order quantity advance procure- 
ment is not funded at least to the limits of 
the Government's liability: Provided further, 
That no part of any appropriation contained 
in this Act shall be available to initiate 
multiyear procurement contracts for any 
systems or component thereof if the value of 
the multiyear contract would exceed 
$500,000,000 unless specifically provided in, 
this Act: Provided further, That no multiyear 
procurement contract can be terminated 
without a 10-day prior notification to the 
Committees on Appropriations and Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate: Provided further, That the execu- 
tion of multiyear authority shall require the 
use of a present value analysis to determine 
lowest cost compared to an annual procure- 
ment. 

Sec. 8012. (a) None of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be available to con- 
vert a position in support of the Army Re- 
serve, Air Force Reserve, Army National 
Guard, and Air National Guard occupied by, 
or programmed to be occupied by, a (civil- 
ian) military technician to a position to be 
held by a person in an active duty status or 
active Guard or Reserve status if that con- 
version would reduce the total number of po- 
sitions occupied by, or programmed to be oc- 
cupied by, (civilian) military technicians of 
the component concerned, below 69,061: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated by 
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this Act shall be available to support more 
than 46,111 positions in support of the Army 
Reserve, Army National Guard, or Air Na- 
tional Guard occupied by, or programmed to 
be occupied by, persons in an active Guard or 
Reserve status: Provided further, That none 
of the funds appropriated by this Act may be 
used to include (civilian) military techni- 
cians in computing civilian personnel ceil- 
ings, including statutory or administratively 
imposed ceilings, on activities in support of 
the Army Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Army 
National Guard, or Air National Guard. 

(b) None of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to include (civilian) mili- 
tary technicians in any administratively im- 
posed freeze on civilian positions. 

Sec. 8013, Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, governments of Indian tribes 
shall be treated as State and local govern- 
ments for the purposes of disposition of real 
property recommended for closure in the re- 
port of the Defense Secretary's Commission 
on Base Realignments and Closures, Decem- 
ber 1988, the report to the President from the 
Defense Base Closure and Realignment Com- 
mission, July 1991, and Public Law 100-526. 

Sec. 8014. (a) The provisions of section 
115(a)(4) of title 10, United States Code, shall 
not apply with respect to fiscal year 1994 or 
with respect to the appropriation of funds for 
that year. 

(b) During fiscal year 1994, the civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense may not 
be managed on the basis of any end-strength, 
and the management of such personnel dur- 
ing that fiscal year shall not be subject to 
any constraint or limitation (Known as an 
end-strength) on the number of such person- 
nel who may be employed on the last day of 
such fiscal year. 

(c) The fiscal year 1995 budget request for 
the Department of Defense as well as all jus- 
tification material and other documentation 
supporting the fiscal year 1995 Department of 
Defense budget request shall be prepared and 
submitted to the Congress as if subsections 
(a) and (b) of this provision were effective 
with regard to fiscal year 1995. 

Sec. 8015. None of the funds made available 
by this Act shall be used in any way, directly 
or indirectly, to influence congressional ac- 
tion on any legislation or appropriation mat- 
ters pending before the Congress. 

Sec. 8016. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be obligated for the pay of 
any individual who is initially employed 
after the date of enactment of this Act as a 
technician in the administration and train- 
ing of the Army Reserve and the mainte- 
nance and repair of supplies issued to the 
Army Reserve unless such individual is also 
a military member of the Army Reserve 
troop program unit that he or she is em- 
ployed to support. Those technicians em- 
ployed by the Army Reserve in areas other 
than Army Reserve troop program units 
need only be members of the Selected Re- 
serve, 

Sec. 8017. None of the funds available to 
the Department of Defense may be used for 
the floating storage of petroleum or petro- 
leum products except in vessels of or belong- 
ing to the United States. 

SEC. 8018. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretaries of the Army 
and Air Force may authorize the retention 
in an active status until age sixty of any of- 
ficer who would otherwise be removed from 
an active status and who is employed as a 
National Guard or Reserve technician in a 
position in which active status in a reserve 
component of the Army or Air Force is re- 
quired as a condition of that employment. 
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Src. 8019. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, proceeds from the investment 
of the Fisher House Investment Trust Fund 
will be used to support the operation and 
maintenance of Fisher Houses associated 
with Army medical treatment facilities. 

Sec. 8020. (a) None of the funds appro- 
priated by this Act shall be used to make 
contributions to the Department of Defense 
Education Benefits Fund pursuant to section 
2006(g) of title 10, United States Code, rep- 
resenting the normal cost for future benefits 
under section 1415(c) of title 38, United 
States Code, for any member of the armed 
services who, on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act— 

(1) enlists in the armed services for a pe- 
riod of active duty of less than three years; 
or 

(2) receives an enlistment bonus under sec- 
tion 308a or 308f of title 37, United States 
Code, 
nor shall any amounts representing the nor- 
mal cost of such future benefits be trans- 
ferred from the Fund by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs pursuant to section 2006(d) of title 10, 
United States Code; nor shall the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs pay such benefits to any 
such member: Provided, That, in the case of 
a member covered by clause (1), these limita- 
tions shall not apply to members in combat 
arms skills or to members who enlist in the 
armed services on or after July 1, 1989, under 
a program continued or established by the 
Secretary of Defense in fiscal year 1991 to 
test the cost-effective use of special recruit- 
ing incentives involving not more than nine- 
teen noncombat arms skills approved in ad- 
vance by the Secretary of Defense: Provided 
further, That this subsection applies only to 
active components of the Army. 

(b) None of the funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be available for the basic pay and 
allowances of any member of the Army par- 
ticipating as a full-time student and receiv- 
ing benefits paid by the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs from the Department of Defense 
Education Benefits Fund when time spent as 
a full-time student is credited toward com- 
pletion of a service commitment: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not apply to those 
members who have reenlisted with this op- 
tion prior to October 1, 1987: Provided further, 
That this subsection applies only to active 
components of the Army. 

Sec. 8021. Funds appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for the payment of not 
more than 75 percent of the charges of a 
postsecondary educational institution for 
the tuition or expenses of an officer in the 
Ready Reserve of the Army National Guard 
or Army Reserve for education or training 
during his off-duty periods, except that no 
part of the charges may be paid unless the 
officer agrees to remain a member of the 
Ready Reserve for at least four years after 
completion of such training or education. 

Sec. 8022. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available to convert to 
contractor performance an activity or func- 
tion of the Department of Defense that, on 
or after the date of enactment of this Act, is 
performed by more than ten Department of 
Defense civilian employees until a most effi- 
cient and cost-effective organization analy- 
sis is completed on such activity or function 
and certification of the analysis is made to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
a commercial or industrial type function of 
the Department of Defense that: (1) is in- 
cluded on the procurement list established 
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pursuant to section 2 of the Act of June 25, 
1938 (41 U.S.C. 47), popularly referred to as 
the Javits-Wagner-O'Day Act; (2) is planned 
to be converted to performance by a quali- 
fied nonprofit agency for the blind or by a 
qualified nonprofit agency for other severely 
handicapped individuals in accordance with 
that Act; or (3) is planned to be converted to 
performance by a qualified firm under 51 per- 
cent Native American ownership. 

SEC.. 8023. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available by this Act may be obli- 
gated for acquisition of major automated in- 
formation systems which have not success- 
fully completed oversight reviews required 
by Defense Department regulations: Pro- 
vided, That the automated information sys- 
tems oversight review board will be inde- 
pendent of any other Department review 
function and chaired by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Command, Control, Com- 
munications and Intelligence): Provided fur- 
ther, That except for those programs to mod- 
ernize and develop migration and standard 
automated information systems that have 
been certified by the Department's senior in- 
formation resource management (IRM) offi- 
cial as being fully compliant with the De- 
partment’s information management initia- 
tive as defined in Defense Department Direc- 
tive 8000.1, no funds may be expended for 
modernization or development of any auto- 
mated information system (AIS) by the mili- 
tary departments, services, defense agencies, 
Joint Staff or Military Commands in excess 
of $1,000,000 unless the senior official of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense with pri- 
mary responsibility for the functions being 
supported or to be supported certifies to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Com- 
mand, Control, Communications and Intel- 
ligence that the functional requirement(s) is 
valid and that the system modernization or 
development has no unnecessary duplication 
of other available or planned AISs: Provided 
further, That the Department shall develop 
the capability for open systems integration 
of commercial-off-the-shelf (COTS) applica- 
tions within the Composite Health Care Sys- 
tem (CHCS): Provided further, That the De- 
partment shall limit deployment of the De- 
fense Blood Standard System (DBSS) to 
donor and processing centers, and shall pro- 
cure, install, and integrate by April 1, 1994, 
at two or more CHCS sites an open system 
compliant COTS hospital-based blood bank/ 
transfusion application, with security access 
by application function and developed in the 
same application language as CHCS: Provided 
further, That the Department shall procure 
and install at all CHCS alpha and beta sites 
by April 1, 1994, an open system integrated 
anatomic pathology COTS application with 
security access by application function and 
developed with the same software applica- 
tion language as CHCS: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the one time investment cost, including 
the procurement or lease of new or reutilized 
automatic data processing investment equip- 
ment, peripheral equipment and related soft- 
ware, for the July 16, 1993 DOD Data Center 
Consolidation Plan shall not exceed 

Sec. 8024. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of the Navy may 
use funds appropriated to charter ships to be 
used as auxiliary minesweepers providing 
that the owner agrees that these ships may 
be activated as Navy Reserve ships with 
Navy Reserve crews used in training exer- 
cises conducted in accordance with law and 
policies governing Naval Reserve forces: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds appropriated or 
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made available in this Act may be used to in- 
activate, disestablish, or discontinue the 
Navy's Craft of Opportunity Program. 

Sec. 8025. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Department shall competi- 
tively award contracts in fiscal year 1994 for 
at least four new region-wide, at-risk, fixed 
price managed care support contracts con- 
sistent with the following requirements: (1) 
each contract or acquisition shall reflect the 
major features of the CHAMPUS Reform Ini- 
tiative and include provision for the com- 
manders of major military medical centers 
to participate as the regional lead agents; (2) 
each such contract or acquisition shall in- 
clude a triple option benefit; (3) one similar 
contract or acquisition shall cover the State 
of Florida (which may include Department of 
Veterans Affairs’ medical facilities with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs); (4) one similar contract shall cover 
the States of Washington and Oregon; (5) 
each other such contract or acquisition shall 
include at least one complete State; (6) the 
managed care support contracts for Califor- 
nia and Hawaii, Florida, Washington and Or- 
egon shall not be counted for purposes of the 
required four new contracts of acquisitions; 
and (T) the Department shall modify a cur- 
rently operating CHAMPUS service contract 
to include an at-risk managed health care 
provision, to provide services not later than 
90 days after enactment of this Act, in the 
area of Homestead Air Force Base, to include 
the Homestead and South Miami Hospitals 
as institutional providers, with a benefit 
structure substantially identical to that es- 
tablished in fiscal year 1993 for the Carswell, 
Bergstrom and England Air Force Bases (in- 
cluding a retail pharmacy network available 
to Medicare-eligible beneficiaries), said pro- 
vision to remain effective as an interim 
measure until implementation of the com- 
petitive at-risk contract for Florida as re- 
quired by this section: Provided further, That 
none of the funds appropriated, or otherwise 
made available to the Department of De- 
fense, by this or any other Act of Congress, 
shall be used to implement or administer 
any changes to the operating CHAMPUS Re- 
form Initiative-like contracts unless the 
scope of benefits and program management 
structure are consistent with the basic 
CHAMPUS Reform Initiative design in oper- 
ation on January 1, 1993: Provided further, 
That any law or regulation of a State or 
local government relating to health insur- 
ance, prepaid health plans, or other health 
care delivery, administration, and financing 
methods shall be preempted and shall not 
apply to any contract entered into pursuant 
to chapter 55 of title 10, United States Code: 
Provided further, That any requirements for 
the certification of cost effectiveness, access 
and quality of any managed health care pro- 
grams will be construed to require that the 
certification compare on a national basis the 
program to be certified with the standard 
CHAMPUS program as determined by the ap- 
plication of sound actuarial principles: Pro- 
vided further, That the Department shall 
competitively award at least two contracts 
in fiscal year 1994 for stand-alone, at-risk 
managed mental health services in high uti- 
lization, high-cost areas, consistent with the 
management and service delivery features in 
operation in the Contracted Provider Ar- 
rangement (CPA) Tidewater Demonstration. 

Sec. 8026. Funds appropriated or made 
available in this Act shall be obligated and 
expended to continue to fully utilize the fa- 
cilities at the United States Army Engi- 
neer’s Waterways Experiment Station, in- 
cluding the continued availability of the 
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supercomputer capability: Provided, That 
none of the funds in this Act may be used to 
purchase any supercomputer which is not 
manufactured in the United States, unless 
the Secretary of Defense certifies to the 
Armed Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees of Congress that such an acquisition 
must be made in order to acquire capability 
for national security purposes that is not 
available from United States manufacturers. 

SEC. 8027. For the purposes of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985 (Public Law 99-177) as amended by the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Reaffirmation Act of 1987 (Public 
Law 100-119) and by the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-508), the term 
program, project, and activity for appropria- 
tions contained in this Act shall be defined 
as the most specific level of budget items 
identified in the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994, the accompanying 
House and Senate Committee reports, the 
conference report and accompanying joint 
explanatory statement of the managers of 
the Committee of Conference, the related 
classified annexes and reports, and the P-1 
and R-l budget justification documents as 
subsequently modified by Congressional ac- 
tion: Provided, That the following exception 
to the above definition shall apply: 

For the Military Personnel and the Oper- 
ation and Maintenance accounts, the term 
“program, project, and activity” is defined 
as the appropriations accounts contained in 
the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act: Provided further, That at the time the 
President submits his budget for fiscal year 
1995, the Department of Defense shall trans- 
mit to the Committees on Appropriations 
and the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
a budget justification document to be known 
as the “O-l" which shall identify, at the 
budget activity, activity group, and sub- 
activity group level, the amounts requested 
by the President to be appropriated to the 
Department of Defense for operation and 
maintenance in any budget request, or 
amended budget request, for fiscal year 1995. 

Sec. 8028. Of the funds appropriated to the 
Army, $217,600,000 shall be available only for 
the Reserve Component Automation System 
(RCAS): Provided, That none of these funds 
can be expended— 

(1) except as approved by the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau; 

(2) unless RCAS resource management 
functions are performed by the National 
Guard Bureau; 

(3) to pay the salary of an RCAS program 
manager who has not been selected and ap- 
proved by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau and chartered by the Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau and the Secretary of 
the Army; 

(4) unless the Program Manager (PM) char- 
ter makes the PM accountable to the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau and fully de- 
fines his authority, responsibility, reporting 
channels and organizational structure; 

(5) to pay the salaries of individuals as- 
signed to the RCAS program management of- 
fice unless such organization is comprised of 
personnel chosen jointly by the Chiefs of the 
National Guard Bureau and the Army Re- 
serve; 

(6) to pay contracted costs for the acquisi- 
tion of RCAS unless RCAS is an integrated 
system consisting of software, hardware, and 
communications equipment and unless such 
contract continues to preclude the use of 
Government furnished equipment, operating 
systems, and executive and applications soft- 
ware; and 
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(7) unless RCAS performs its own classified 
information processing: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, none of the funds appropriated shall be 
available for procurement of computers for 
the Army Reserve Component which are used 
to network or expand the capabilities of ex- 
isting or future information systems or du- 
plicate functions to be provided under the 
RCAS contract unless the procurement 
meets the following criteria: (A) only RCAS 
automated data processing (ADP) equipment 
may be procured and only in the numbers 
and types allocated by the RCAS program to 
each site; (B) the requesting organizational 
element has no computer for stand-alone of- 
fice automation usage; (C) replacement 
equipment will not exceed the minimum re- 
quired to maintain the reliability of existing 
capabilities; (D) replacements will be justi- 
fied solely on the cost and feasibility of re- 
pairs and maintenance of present ADP equip- 
ment as compared to the cost of replace- 
ment; and (E) the procurement is rec- 
ommended by both the Chief of the respec- 
tive Reserve Component and the Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, and approved by the 
Functional Proponent in the Department of 
Defense. 

Sec. 8029. None of the funds in this Act 
may be available for the purchase by the De- 
partment of Defense (and its departments 
and agencies) of welded shipboard anchor and 
mooring chain 4 inches in diameter and 
under unless the anchor and mooring chain 
are manufactured in the United States from 
components which are substantially manu- 
factured in the United States: Provided, That 
for the purpose of this section manufactured 
will include cutting, heat treating, quality 
control, testing of chain and welding (includ- 
ing the forging and shot blasting process): 
Provided further, That for the purpose of this 
section substantially all of the components 
of anchor and mooring chain shal) be consid- 
ered to be produced or manufactured in the 
United States if the aggregate cost of the 
components produced or manufactured in the 
United States exceeds the aggregate cost of 
the components produced or manufactured 
outside the United States: Provided further, 
That when adequate domestic supplies are 
not available to meet Department of Defense 
requirements on a timely basis, the Sec- 
retary of the service responsible for the pro- 
curement may waive this restriction on a 
case-by-case basis by certifying in writing to 
the Committees on Appropriations that such 
an acquisition must be made in order to ac- 
quire capability for national security pur- 
poses. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 8030. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Department of Defense 
may transfer prior year, unobligated bal- 
ances and funds appropriated in this Act to 
the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tions for the purpose of providing military 
technician and Department of Defense medi- 
cal personnel pay and medical programs (in- 
cluding CHAMPUS) the same exemption 
from sequestration set forth in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985 (Public Law 99-177) as amended by the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Reaffirmation Act of 1987 (Public 
Law 100-119) and by the Budget Enforcement 
Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-508) as that 
granted the other military personnel ac- 
counts: Provided, That any transfer made 
pursuant to any use of the authority pro- 
vided by this provision shall be limited so 
that the amounts reprogrammed to the oper- 
ation and maintenance appropriations do not 
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exceed the amounts sequestered under the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-177) as 
amended by the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Reaffirmation Act of 
1987 (Public Law 100-119) and by the Budget 
Enforcement Act of 1990 (Public Law 101-508): 
Provided further, That the authority to make 
transfers pursuant to this section is in addi- 
tion to the authority to make transfers 
under other provisions of this Act: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Defense may 
proceed with such transfer after notifying 
the Appropriations Committees of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate twenty 
calendar days in session before any such 
transfer of funds under this provision. 

SEC. 8031. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act available for the Civilian Health 
and Medical Program of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS) shall be available for the 
reimbursement of any health care provider 
for inpatient mental health service for care 
received when a patient is referred to a pro- 
vider of inpatient mental health care or resi- 
dential treatment care by a medical or 
health care professional having an economic 
interest in the facility to which the patient 
is referred: Provided, That this limitation 
does not apply in the case of inpatient men- 
tal health services provided under the pro- 
gram for the handicapped under subsection 
(d) of section 1079 of title 10, United States 
Code, provided as partial hospital care, or 
provided pursuant to a waiver authorized by 
the Secretary of Defense because of medical 
or psychological circumstances of the pa- 
tient that are confirmed by a health profes- 
sional who is not a Federal employee after a 
review, pursuant to rules prescribed by the 
Secretary, which takes into account the ap- 
propriate level of care for the patient, the in- 
tensity of services required by the patient, 
and the availability of that care. 

Sec. 8032. All new Department of Defense 
procurements shall separately identify soft- 
ware costs in the work breakdown structure 
defined by MIL-STD-881 in those instances 
where software is considered to be a major 
category of cost. 

SEC. 8033. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, of the funds appropriated, re- 
imbursable expenses incurred by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on behalf of the Soviet 
Union or its successor entities in monitoring 
United States implementation of the Treaty 
Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
the Elimination of Their Intermediate- 
Range or Shorter-Range Missiles (‘INF 
Treaty"), concluded December 8, 1987, may 
be treated as orders received and obligation 
authority for the applicable appropriation, 
account, or fund increased accordingly. 
Likewise, any reimbursements received for 
such costs may be credited to the same ap- 
propriation, account, or fund to which the 
expenses were charged: Provided, That reim- 
bursements which are not received within 
one hundred and eighty days after submis- 
sion of an appropriate request for payment 
shall be subject to interest at the current 
rate established pursuant to section 
2(b)(1)(B) of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945 (59 Stat. 526). Interest shall begin to ac- 
crue on the one hundred and eighty-first day 
following submission of an appropriate re- 
quest for payment: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated in this Act may be used 
to reimburse United States military person- 
nel for reasonable costs of subsistence, at 
rates to be determined by the Secretary of 
Defense, incurred while accompanying So- 
viet Inspection Team members or inspection 
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team members of the successor entities of 
the Soviet Union engaged in activities relat- 
ed to the INF Treaty: Provided further, That 
this provision includes only the in-country 
period (referred to in the INF Treaty) and is 
effective whether such duty is performed at, 
near, or away from an individual’s perma- 
nent duty station. 

Sec. 8034. Funds available in this Act may 
be used to provide transportation for the 
next-of-kin of individuals who have been 
prisoners of war or missing in action from 
the Vietnam era to an annual meeting in the 
United States, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe. 

Sec. 8035. None of the funds available in 
this Act to the Department of Defense or 
Navy shall be obligated or expended for (or 
to implement) automatic data processing, 
data processing center, central design activ- 
ity, DMRD 918, defense information infra- 
structure, military or civilian personnel and 
finance and accounting function consolida- 
tion plans, consolidations, and disestablish- 
ment or realignment plans that impact, in 
terms of reductions in force or transfers in 
military and civilian personnel, end 
strength, billets, functions, or missions, the 
Enlisted Personnel Management Center, the 
Naval Computer and Telecommunications 
Station and Defense Accounting Office, New 
Orleans, and the Naval Reserve Personnel 
Center and related missions, functions, and 
commands until sixty legislative days after 
the Secretary of Defense submits to the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions a report, including complete review 
comments and a certification, by both the 
Secretary of Defense and the Comptroller 
General, justifying and certifying that such 
plans and actions: (1) do not consolidate, 
plan to consolidate, disestablish or realign 
Department of Defense or Service data proc- 
essing functions or centers, central design 
activities, finance and accounting or mili- 
tary and civilian personnel functions and ac- 
tivities, or claim savings from such function 
and activity consolidations and disestablish- 
ment, realignment, or consolidation plans, 
that are in more than one defense manage- 
ment report plan or decision or any other 
Department of Defense or Service consolida- 
tion, disestablishment, or realignment plan; 
(2) utilize criteria primarily weighted to 
evaluate, measure, and compare how data 
processing centers, central design activities, 
financing and accounting and military and 
civilian personne] functions and activities 
are ranked in terms of operational readiness, 
customer satisfaction, and the most cost ef- 
fective and least expensive from a business 
performance, and regional operations cost 
standpoint; (3) will provide equal or better 
service for DOD customers; (4) will not ad- 
versely impact the quality of life and bene- 
fits of the individual service person, depend- 
ents, and civilian personnel; and (5) will not 
adversely impact the mission and readiness 
of the Navy and Naval Reserves: Provided, 
That none of the provisions in this section 
shall, in any way, affect the implementation 
of the Defense Base Closure and Realignment 
Commission recommendations. 

Sec. 8036. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, during the current fiscal year, 
the Secretary of Defense may, by Executive 
Agreement, establish with host nation gov- 
ernments in NATO member states a separate 
account into which such residual value 
amounts negotiated in the return of United 
States military installations in NATO mem- 
ber states may be deposited, in the currency 
of the host nation, in lieu of direct monetary 
transfers to the United States Treasury: Pro- 
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vided, That such credits may be utilized only 
for the construction of facilities to support 
United States military forces in that host 
nation, or such real property maintenance 
and base operating costs that are currently 
executed through monetary transfers to such 
host nations: Provided further, That the De- 
partment of Defense's budget submission for 
fiscal year 1995 shall identify such sums an- 
ticipated in residual value settlements, and 
identify such construction, real property 
maintenance or base operating costs that 
shall be funded by the host nation through 
such credits: Provided further, That all mili- 
tary construction projects to be executed 
from such accounts must be previously ap- 
proved in a prior Act of Congress: Provided 
further, That each such Executive Agreement 
with a NATO member host nation shall be 
reported to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions and Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate thirty days 
prior to the conclusion and endorsement of 
any such agreement established under this 
provision. 

SEC. 8037. All obligations incurred in an- 
ticipation of the appropriations and author- 
ity provided in this Act are hereby ratified 
and confirmed if otherwise in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

SEC. 8038. None of the funds available to 
the Department of Defense in this Act shall 
be used to demilitarize or dispose of more 
than 310,784 unserviceable M1 Garand rifles 
and M1 Carbines. 

Sec. 8039. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, none of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available to pay more 
than 50 percent of an amount paid to any 
person under section 308 of title 37, United 
States Code, in a lump sum. 

Sec. 8040. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used by the Department 
of Defense to assign a supervisor's title or 
grade when the number of people he or she 
supervises is considered as a basis for this 
determination: Provided, That savings that 
result from this provision are represented as 
such in future budget proposals. 

SEC. 8041. Of the funds appropriated by this 
Act, no more than $18,500,000 shall be avail- 
able for the mental health care demonstra- 
tion project at Fort Bragg, North Carolina: 
Provided, That adjustments may be made for 
normal and reasonable price and program 
growth. 

Sec. 8042. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used to pay health care 
providers under the Civilian Health and Med- 
ical Program of the Uniformed Services 
(CHAMPUS) for services determined under 
the CHAMPUS Peer Review Organization 
(PRO) Program to be not medically or psy- 
chologically necessary. The Secretary of De- 
fense may by regulation adopt any quality 
and utilization review requirements and pro- 
cedures in effect for the Peer Review Organi- 
zation Program under title XVIII of the So- 
cial Security Act (Medicare) that the Sec- 
retary determines necessary, and may adapt 
the Medicare requirements and procedures to 
the circumstances of the CHAMPUS PRO 
Program as the Secretary determines appro- 
priate. 

Sec. 8043. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available for payments 
under the Department of Defense contract 
with the Louisiana State University Medical 
Center involving the use of cats for Brain 
Missile Wound Research, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall not make payments 
under such contract from funds obligated 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
Act, except as necessary for costs incurred 
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by the contractor prior to the enactment of 
this Act, and until thirty legislative days 
after the final General Accounting Office re- 
port on the aforesaid contract is submitted 
for review to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate: Provided, That funds necessary 
for the care of animals covered by this con- 
tract are allowed. 

SEC. 8044. None of the funds provided in 
this Act or any other Act shall be available 
to conduct bone trauma research at the 
Letterman Army Institute of Research until 
the Secretary of the Army certifies that the 
synthetic compound to be used in the experi- 
ments is of such a type that its use will re- 
sult in a significant medical finding, the re- 
search has military application, the research 
will be conducted in accordance with the 
standards set by an animal care and use 
committee, and the research does not dupli- 
cate research already conducted by a manu- 
facturer or any other research organization. 

Sec. 8045. The Secretary of Defense shall 
include in any base closure and realignment 
plan submitted to Congress after the date of 
enactment of this Act, a complete review for 
the five-year period beginning on October 1, 
1993, which shall include expected force 
structure and levels for such period, expected 
installation requirements for such period, a 
budget plan for such period, the cost savings 
expected to be realized through realignments 
and closures of military installations during 
such period, an economics model to identify 
the critical local economic sectors affected 
by proposed closures and realignments of 
military installations and an assessment of 
the economic impact in each aréa in which a 
military installation is to be realigned or 
closed, 

Src. 8046. No more than $50,000 of the funds 
appropriated or made available in this Act 
shall be used for any single relocation of an 
organization, unit, activity or function of 
the Department of Defense into or within the 
National Capital Region: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Defense may waive this restric- 
tion on a case-by-case basis by certifying in 
writing to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives and 
Senate that such a relocation is required in 
the best interest of the Government: Pro- 
vided further, That no funds appropriated or 
made available in this Act shall be used for 
the relocation into the National Capital Re- 
gion of the Air Force Office of Medical Sup- 
port located at Brooks Air Force Base. 

SEC. 8047. During the current fiscal year, 
funds appropriated or otherwise available for 
any Federal agency, the Congress, the judi- 
cial branch, or the District of Columbia may 
be used for the pay, allowances, and benefits 
of an employee as defined by section 2105 of 
title 5 or an individual employed by the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, perma- 
nent or temporary Indefinite, who— 

(1) is a member of a Reserve component of 
the armed forces, as described in section 261 
of title 10, or the National Guard, as de- 
scribed in section 101 of title 32; 

(2) performs, for the purpose of providing 
military aid to enforce the law or providing 
assistance to civil authorities in the protec- 
tion or saving of life or property or preven- 
tion of injury— 

(A) Federal service under section 331, 332, 
333, 3500, or 8500 of title 10, or other provision 
of law, as applicable, or 

(B) full-time military service for his State, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, or a territory of the United 
States; and 

(3) requests and is granted— 
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(A) leave under the authority of this sec- 
tion; or 

(B) annual leave, which may be granted 
without regard to the provisions of sections 
5519 and 6323(b) of title 5, if such employee is 
otherwise entitled to such annual leave: 


Provided, That any employee who requests 
leave under subsection (3)(A) for service de- 
scribed in subsection (2) of this section is en- 
titled to such leave, subject to the provisions 
of this section and of the last sentence of 
section 6323(b) of title 5, and such leave shall 
be considered leave under section 6323(b) of 
title 5. 

SEC. 8048. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available to perform any 
cost study pursuant to the provisions of OMB 
Circular A-76 if the study being performed 
exceeds a period of twenty-four months after 
initiation of such study with respect to a 
Single function activity or forty-eight 
months after initiation of such study for a 
multi-function activity. 

Sec. 8049. Funds appropriated by this Act 
for the American Forces Information Service 
shall not be used for any national or inter- 
national political or psychological activities. 

Sec. 8050. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or regulation, the Secretary of 
Defense may adjust wage rates for civilian 
employees hired for certain health care occu- 
pations as authorized for the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs by section 7455 of title 38, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 8051. During the current fiscal year, 
none of the funds appropriated in this Act 
may be used to reduce the military or civil- 
ian medical and medical support personnel 
end strength as of September 30, 1993, as de- 
fined by section 71l(c) of Public Law 101-510: 
Provided, That none of the funds appro- 
priated in this Act may be used to reduce the 
military or civilian medical and medical sup- 
port personnel end strength at a base under- 
going a partial closure or realignment, where 
more than one joint command is located, 
below the September 30, 1991 level. 

Sec. 8052. Of the funds made available in 
this Act, not less than $11,679,000 shall be 
available for the Civil Air Patrol, of which 
$4,642,000 shall be available for Operation and 
Maintenance. 

Sec. 8053. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available in this Act shall be used to 
reduce or disestablish the operation of the 
815th Weather Squadron of the Air Force Re- 
serve, if such action would reduce the WC-130 
Weather Reconnaissance mission below the 
levels funded in this Act. 

Sec. 8054. During the current fiscal year, 
withdrawal credits may be made by the De- 
fense Business Operations Fund to the credit 
of current applicable appropriations of an ac- 
tivity of the Department of Defense in con- 
nection with the acquisition by that activity 
of supplies that are repairable components 
which are repairable at a repair depot and 
that are capitalized into the Defense Busi- 
ness Operations Fund as the result of man- 
agement changes concerning depot level re- 
pairable assets charged to an activity of the 
Department of Defense which is a customer 
of the Defense Business Operations Fund 
that became effective on April 1, 1992. 

Sec. 8055. (a) Of the funds for the procure- 
ment of supplies or services appropriated by 
this Act, qualified nonprofit agencies for the 
blind or other severely handicapped shall be 
afforded the maximum practicable oppor- 
tunity to participate as subcontractors and 
suppliers in the performance of contracts let 
by the Department of Defense. 

(b) During the current fiscal year, a busi- 
ness concern which has negotiated with a 
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military service or defense agency a sub- 
contracting plan for the participation by 
small business concerns pursuant to section 
8(d) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
637(d)) shall be given credit toward meeting 
that subcontracting goal for any purchases 
made from qualified nonprofit agencies for 
the blind or other severely handicapped. 

(c) For the purpose of this section, the 
phrase “qualified nonprofit agency for the 
blind or other severely handicapped’’ means 
a nonprofit agency for the blind or other se- 
verely handicapped that has been approved 
by the Committee for the Purchase from the 
Blind and Other Severely Handicapped under 
the Javits-Wagner-O’Day Act (41 U.S.C. 46- 
48). 

Sec. 8056. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, there is established, under 
the direction and control of the Attorney 
General, the National Drug Intelligence Cen- 
ter, whose mission it shall be to coordinate 
and consolidate drug intelligence from all 
national security and law enforcement agen- 
cies, and produce information regarding the 
structure, membership, finances, commu- 
nications, and activities of drug trafficking 
organizations: Provided, That funding for the 
operation of the National Drug Intelligence 
Center, including personnel costs associated 
therewith, shall be provided from the funds 
appropriated to the Department of Defense. 

Sec. 8057. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, the Navy may provide notice 
to exercise options under the LEASAT pro- 
gram for the next fiscal year, in accordance 
with the terms of the Aide Memoire, dated 
January 5, 1981, as amended by the Aide Me- 
moire dated April 30, 1986, and as imple- 
mented in the LEASAT contract. 

Sec. 8058. During the current fiscal year, 
net receipts pursuant to collections from 
third party payers pursuant to section 1095 of 
title 10, United States Code, shall be made 
available to the local facility of the uni- 
formed services responsible for the collec- 
tions and shall be over and above the facili- 
ty's direct budget amount. 

SEC. 8059. None of the funds in this Act 
shall be obligated for the procurement of 
Multibeam Sonar Mapping Systems, and sup- 
porting software, not engineered and manu- 
factured in the United States: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the military department re- 
sponsible for such procurement may waive 
this restriction on a case-by-case basis by 
certifying in writing to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate that adequate domestic 
supplies are not available to meet Depart- 
ment of Defense requirements on a timely 
basis and that such an acquisition must be 
made in order to acquire capability for na- 
tional security purposes. 

Sec. 8060. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Department of Defense 
is hereby authorized to develop and procure 
the LANDSAT 7 vehicle. 

Sec. 8061. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be used to fill the commander’s 
position at any military medical facility 
with a health care professional unless the 
prospective candidate can demonstrate pro- 
fessional administrative skills. 

SEc. 8062. Of the funds appropriated by this 
Act for the Defense Health Program, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
amount payable for services provided under 
this section shall not be less than the 
amount calculated under the coordination of 
benefits reimbursement formula utilized 
when CHAMPUS is a secondary payor to 
medical insurance programs other than Med- 
icare, and such appropriations as necessary 
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shall be available (notwithstanding the last 
sentence of section 1086(c) of title 10, United 
States Code) to continue Civilian Health and 
Medical Program of the Uniformed Services 
(CHAMPUS) benefits, until age 65, under 
such section for a former member of a uni- 
formed service who is entitled to retired or 
retainer pay or equivalent pay, or a depend- 
ent of such a member, or any other bene- 
ficiary described by section 1086(c) of title 10, 
United States Code, who becomes eligible for 
hospital insurance benefits under part A of 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1395 et seq.) solely on the grounds of 
physical disability, or end stage renal dis- 
ease: Provided, That expenses under this sec- 
tion shall only be covered to the extent that 
such expenses are not covered under parts A 
and B of title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act and are otherwise covered under 
CHAMPUS: Provided further, That no reim- 
bursement shall be made for services pro- 
vided prior to October 1, 1991. 

Sec. 8063. During the current fiscal year, 
the Secretary of Defense may accept 
burdensharing contributions in the form of 
money from Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
and the State of Kuwait for the costs of local 
national employees, supplies, and services of 
the Department of Defense to be credited to 
applicable Department of Defense operation 
and maintenance appropriations available 
for the salaries and benefits of national em- 
ployees of Japan, the Republic of Korea, and 
the State of Kuwait, supplies, and services to 
be merged with and to be available for the 
same purposes and time period as those ap- 
propriations to which credited: Provided, 
That not later than 30 days after the end of 
each quarter of the fiscal year, the Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port of contributions accepted by the Sec- 
retary under this provision during the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

Sec. 8064. (a) Funds appropriated in this 
Act to finance activities of Department of 
Defense (DOD) Federally Funded Research 
and Development Centers (FFRDCs) may not 
be obligated or expended for an FFRDC if a 
member of its Board of Directors or Trustees 
simultaneously serves on the Board of Direc- 
tors or Trustees of a profit-making company 
under contract to the Department of Defense 
unless the FFRDC has a DOD approved con- 
flict of interest policy for its members. 

(b) None of the funds appropriated in this 
Act are available to establish a new FFRDC, 
either as a new entity, or as a separate en- 
tity administered by an organization manag- 
ing another FFRDC, or as a nonprofit mem- 
bership corporation consisting of a consor- 
tium of other FFRDCs and other nonprofit 
entities. 

Sec. 8065. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available in this Act shall be used to 
procure carbon, alloy or armor steel plate for 
use in any Government-owned facility or 
property under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Defense which were not melted and 
rolled in the United States or Canada: Pro- 
vided, That these procurement restrictions 
shall apply to any and all Federal Supply 
Class 9515, American Society of Testing and 
Materials (ASTM) or American Iron and 
Steel Institute (AISI) specifications of car- 
bon, alloy or armor steel plate: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the military de- 
partment responsible for the procurement 
may waive this restriction on a case-by-case 
basis by certifying in writing to the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate that adequate 
domestic supplies are not available to meet 
Department of Defense requirements on a 
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timely basis and that such an acquisition 
must be made in order to acquire capability 
for national security purposes: Provided fur- 
ther, That these restrictions shall not apply 
to contracts which are in being as of the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 8066. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no more than 15 percent of the 
funds available to the Department of Defense 
for sealift may be used to acquire, directly or 
indirectly, through charter or purchase, 
ships constructed in foreign shipyards: Pro- 
vided, That ships acquired as provided above 
shall be necessary to satisfy the shortfalls 
identified in the Mobility Requirements 
Study: Provided further, That any work re- 
quired to convert foreign built ships acquired 
as provided above to United States Coast 
Guard and American Bureau of Shipping 
standards, or conversion to a more useful 
military configuration, must be accom- 
plished in United States domestic shipyards: 
Provided further, That none of the funds shall 
be used to purchase the following major com- 
ponents: bridge or machinery control sys- 
tems, or interior communications equip- 
ment, auxiliary equipment, including pumps 
for all shipboard services, propulsion system 
components (that is, engines, reduction 
gears, and propellers), shipboard cranes, and 
spreaders for shipboard cranes for sealift 
ships unless the systems or equipment, and 
their components, are manufactured in the 
United States: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the military department re- 
sponsible for such procurement may waive 
this restriction on a case-by-case basis by 
certifying in writing to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate that adequate domestic 
supplies are not available to meet Depart- 
ment of Defense requirements on a timely 
basis and that such an acquisition must be 
made in order to acquire capability for na- 
tional security purposes. 

SEC. 8067. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “congressional defense committees” 
means the Committees on Armed Services, 
the Committees on Appropriations, and the 
subcommittees on Defense of the Committee 
on Appropriations, of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 8068. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, during the current fiscal year, 
the Secretary of Defense may acquire the 
modification, depot maintenance and repair 
of aircraft, vehicles and vessels as well as the 
production of components and other Defense- 
related articles, through competition be- 
tween Department of Defense depot mainte- 
nance activities and private firms: Provided, 
That the Senior Acquisition Executive of the 
military department or defense agency con- 
cerned, with power of delegation, shall cer- 
tify that successful bids include comparable 
estimates of all direct and indirect costs for 
both public and private bids: Provided further, 
That Office of Management and Budget Cir- 
cular A-76 shall not apply to competitions 
conducted under this section. 

SEC. 8069. (a)(1) If the Secretary of Defense, 
after consultation with the United States 
Trade Representative, determines that a for- 
eign country which is party to an agreement 
described in paragraph (2) has violated the 
terms of the agreement by discriminating 
against certain types of products produced in 
the United States that are covered by the 
agreement, the Secretary of Defense shall re- 
scind the Secretary's blanket waiver of the 
Buy American Act with respect to such 
types of products produced in that foreign 
country. 

(2) An agreement referred to in paragraph 
(1) is any reciprocal defense procurement 
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memorandum of understanding, between the 
United States and a foreign country pursu- 
ant to which the Secretary of Defense has 
prospectively waived the Buy American Act 
for certain products in that country. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to Congress a report on the amount of De- 
partment of Defense purchases from foreign 
entities in fiscal year 1994. Such report shall 
separately indicate the dollar value of items 
for which the Buy American Act was waived 
pursuant to any agreement described in sub- 
section (a)(2), the Trade Agreement Act of 
1979 (19 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.), or any inter- 
national agreement to which the United 
States is a party. 

(c) For purposes of this section, the term 
“Buy American Act’’ means title III of the 
Act entitled “An Act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, and for other purposes’, approved 
March 3, 1933 (41 U.S.C. 10a et seq.). 

Sec. 8070. (a) Of the funds made available 
in this Act in title Il, Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Army, $5,000,000 shall be available 
only to execute the cleanup of uncontrolled 
hazardous waste contamination affecting the 
Sale Parcel at Hamilton Air Force Base, in 
Novato, in the State of California. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in the event that the purchaser of the 
Sale Parcel exercises its option to withdraw 
from all or a portion of the sale, as provided 
in the Agreement and Modification, dated 
September 25, 1990, between the Department 
of Defense, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and the purchaser, as amended, the pur- 
chaser’s deposit of $4,500,000 shall be re- 
turned by the General Services Administra- 
tion and funds eligible for reimbursement 
under the Agreement and Modification, as 
amended, shall come from the funds made 
available to the Department of Defense by 
this Act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in the event that the purchaser pur- 
chases only a portion of the Sale Parcel and 
exercises its option to withdraw from the 
sale as to the rest of the Sale Parcel, the 
portion of the Sale Parcel that is not pur- 
chased (other than Landfill 26 and an appro- 
priate buffer area around it), together with 
any of the land referred to in section 9099(e) 
of Public Law 102-396 that is not purchased 
by the purchaser, shall be sold to the City of 
Novato, in the State of California, for the 
sum of One Dollar as a public benefit trans- 
fer for school, classroom or other edu- 
cational use, for use as a public park or 
recreation area or for further conveyance as 
provided herein, subject to the following re- 
strictions: (1) if the City sells any portion of 
such land to any third party within ten years 
after the transfer to the City, which sale 
may be made without the foregoing use re- 
strictions, any proceeds received by the City 
in connection with such sale, minus the dem- 
onstrated reasonable costs of conducting the 
sale and of any improvements made by the 
City to the land following its acquisition of 
the land (but only to the extent such im- 
provements increase the value of the portion 
sold), shall be immediately turned over to 
the Army in reimbursement of the with- 
drawal payment made by the Army to the 
contract purchaser and the costs of cleaning 
up the Landfill and (2) until one year follow- 
ing completion of the cleanup of contami- 
nated soil in the landfill and completion of 
the groundwater treatment facilities, the 
sale must be at a per-acre price for the por- 
tion sold that is at least equal to the per- 
acre contract price paid by the purchaser for 
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the portion of the Sale Parcel purchased 
under the Agreement and Modification, as 
amended, and thereafter must be at a price 
at least equal to the fair market value of the 
portion sold. The foregoing restrictions shall 
not apply to a transfer to another public or 
quasi-public agency for public uses of the 
kind described above. The deed to the City 
shall contain a clause providing that, if any 
of the proceeds referred to in clause (1) are 
not delivered to the Army within 30 days 
after sale, or any portion of the land not sold 
as provided herein is used for other than edu- 
cational, park or recreational uses, title to 
the applicable portion of such land shall re- 
vert to the United States Government at the 
election of the General Services Administra- 
tion. The Army shall agree to deliver into 
the applicable closing escrow an acknowl- 
edgement of receipt of any proceeds de- 
scribed in clause (1) above and a release of 
the reverter right as to the affected land, ef- 
fective upon such receipt. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Air Force shall be reimbursed for 
expenditures in excess of $15,000,000 in con- 
nection with the total clean-up of uncon- 
trolled hazardous waste contamination on 
the aforementioned Sale Parcel from the 
proceeds collected upon the closing of any 
portion of the Sale Parcel purchased by the 
contract purchaser under the Agreement and 
Modification, as amended. 

SEc. 8071. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of Defense may, 
when he considers it in the best interest of 
the United States, cancel any part of an in- 
debtedness, up to $2,500, that is or was owed 
to the United States by a member or former 
member of a uniformed service if such in- 
debtedness, as determined by the Secretary, 
was incurred in connection with Operation 
Desert Shield/Storm: Provided, That the 
amount of an indebtedness previously paid 
by a member or former member and can- 
celled under this section shall be refunded to 
the member. 

Sec. 8072. Appropriations contained in this 
Act that remain available at the end of the 
current fiscal year as a result of energy cost 
savings realized by the Department of De- 
fense shall remain available for obligation 
for the next fiscal year to the extent, and for 
the purposes, provided in section 2865 of title 
10, United States Code. 

Sec. 8073. During the current fiscal year, 
voluntary separation incentives payable 
under 10 U.S.C. 1175 may be paid in such 
amounts as are necessary from the assets of 
the Voluntary Separation Incentive Fund es- 
tablished by section 1175(h)(1). 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Sec. 8074. Amounts deposited during fiscal 
years 1993 and 1994 to the special account es- 
tablished under 40 U.S.C. 485(h)(2) and to the 
special account established under 10 U.S.C. 
2667(d)(1) are appropriated and shall be avail- 
able until transferred by the Secretary of 
Defense to current applicable appropriations 
or funds of the Department of Defense under 
the terms and conditions specified by 40 
U.S.C. 485(h)(2) (A) and (B) and 10 U.S.C. 
2667(d)(1)(B), to be merged with and to be 
available for the same time period and the 
same purposes as the appropriation to which 
transferred. 

SEC. 8075. In order to maintain an electric 
furnace capacity in the United States, pref- 
erence for the purchase of chromite ore and 
manganese ore authorized for disposal from 
the National Defense Stockpile shall be 
given to domestic producers of high carbon 
ferrochromium and high carbon 
ferromanganese— 
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(A) whose primary output during the three 
preceding years has been ferrochromium or 
ferromanganese; and 

(B) who guarantee to use the chromite and 
manganese ore for domestic purposes. 

Sec. 8076. During the current fiscal year, 
none of the funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense may be used to procure or 
acquire (1) defensive handguns or defensive 
handgun ammunition unless such handguns 
or handgun ammunition are the M9 9mm De- 
partment of Defense standard handgun or 
ammunition for such handguns, or (2) offen- 
sive handguns and ammunition except for 
the Special Operations Forces. 

Sec. 8077. During the current fiscal year, 
appropriations available to the Department 
of Defense may be used to reimburse a mem- 
ber of a reserve component of the Armed 
Forces who is not otherwise entitled to trav- 
el and transportation allowances and who oc- 
cupies transient government housing while 
performing active duty for training or inac- 
tive duty training: Provided, That such mem- 
bers may be provided lodging in kind if tran- 
sient government quarters are unavailable as 
if the member was entitled to such allow- 
ances under subsection (a) of section 404 of 
title 37, United States Code: Provided further, 
That if lodging in kind is provided, any au- 
thorized service charge or cost of such lodg- 
ing may be paid directly from funds appro- 
priated for operation and maintenance of the 
reserve component of the member concerned. 

Sec. 8078. For fiscal year 1994, the total 
amount appropriated to fund the Uniformed 
Services Treatment Facilities program, op- 
erated pursuant to section 911 of Public Law 
97-99 (42 U.S.C. 248c), is limited to 
$291,000,000, of which not more than 
$265,000,000 may be provided by the funds ap- 
propriated by this Act. 

Sec. 8079. None of the funds available in 
this Act may be used to support in any man- 
ner, including travel or other related ex- 
penses, the “‘Tailhook Association’: Pro- 
vided, That investigations by the Secretary 
of the Navy or consultation with the 
Tailhook Association are not prohibited by 
this provision. 

SEC. 8080, During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, from funds available to the 
Department of Defense, the Director of the 
Air National Guard shall operate a Com- 
mand, Control, Communications and Intel- 
ligence planning office manned by three full- 
time Air Guard officers in the rank of 0-6, 
0-5, and O-4: Provided, That these officers 
shall be in addition to the strengths author- 
ized in section 524 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

SEC. 8081. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act or made available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and deposited into the Pen- 
tagon Reservation Maintenance Revolving 
Fund may be used for the purpose of con- 
structing a Pentagon Maintenance Facility, 
a Logistics Support Extension, or any other 
building not an integral part of the present 
Pentagon building. 

SEC. 8082. The President shall include with 
each budget for a fiscal year submitted to 
the Congress under section 1105 of title 31, 
United States Code, materials that shall 
identify clearly and separately the amounts 
requested in the budget for appropriation for 
that fiscal year for salaries and expenses re- 
lated to administrative activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, the military depart- 
ments, and the Defense Agencies. 

SEC. 8083. None of the funds available to 
the Department of Defense may be obligated 
or expended for construction of Ground Wave 
Emergency Network (GWEN) sites in Fiscal 
Year 1994. 
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SEC. 8084. The $15,000,000 made available in 
section 9088 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1993 (Public Law 102-396) 
for payment of claims to United States mili- 
tary and civilian personnel for damages in- 
curred as a result of the volcanic eruption of 
Mount Pinatubo in the Philippines, shall re- 
main available for obligation until Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, notwithstanding section 9003 of 
that Act. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Sec. 8085. In addition to any other transfer 
authority contained in this Act, $100,000,000 
appropriated in this Act under the heading 
“Operation and Maintenance, Defense-Wide” 
may be transferred to appropriations con- 
tained in this Act which are available for the 
payment of civilian voluntary separation in- 
centives, to be merged with and to be avall- 
able for the same purposes and for the same 
time period as the appropriations to which 
transferred. 

Sec. 8086. During the current fiscal year, 
amounts contained in the Department of De- 
fense Overseas Military Facility Investment 
Recovery Account established by section 
2921(c)(1) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1991, (Public Law 101-510; 10 
U.S.C. 2687 note) shall be available until ex- 
pended for the payments specified by section 
2921(c)(2) of that Act. 

Sec. 8087. During the current fiscal year, 
annual payments granted under the provi- 
sions of section 4416 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1993 (Public 
Law 102-428; 106 Stat. 2714) shall be made 
from appropriations in this Act which are 
available for the pay of reserve component 
personnel. 

Sec. 8088. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used to relocate the 116th 
Fighter Wing of the Air National Guard from 
Dobbins Air Reserve Base to Robins Air 
Force Base, or to convert that wing from F- 
15A aircraft to B-1B aircraft. 

SEC. 8089. (a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to sub- 
section (b), the Secretary of the Army may 
release, discharge, waive, and quitclaim all 
right, title, and interest which the United 
States may have by virtue of the quitclaim 
deed dated June 18, 1956, in and to approxi- 
mately 6.89 acres of real property, with im- 
provements thereon, in Harris County, 
Texas. 

(b) CONDITION.—The Secretary may carry 
out subsection (a) only after obtaining satis- 
factory assurances that the State of Texas 
shall obtain, in exchange for the real prop- 
erty referred to in subsection (a), a tract of 
real property— 

(1) which is at least equal in value to the 
real property referred to in subsection (a), 
and 

(2) which shall be, on the date on which the 
State obtains it, subject to the same restric- 
tions and covenants with respect to the Fed- 
eral Government as are applicable on the 
date of the enactment of this Act to the real 
property referred to in subsection (a). 

(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF REAL PROP- 
ERTY.—The exact acreage and legal descrip- 
tion of the real property referred to in sub- 
section (a) shall be based upon surveys that 
are satisfactory to the Secretary. 

Sec. 8090. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be used to procure aircraft 
fuel cells unless the fuel cells are produced 
or manufactured in the United States by a 
domestic-owned and domestic-operated en- 
tity: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
military department responsible for the pro- 
curement may waive this restriction on a 
case-by-case basis by certifying in writing to 
the Committees on Appropriations of the 
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House of Representatives and the Senate 
that adequate domestic supplies are not 
available to meet Department of Defense re- 
quirements on a timely basis and that such 
an acquisition must be made in order to ac- 
quire capability for national security pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 8091. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, not less than $750,000 of the 
funds appropriated under the heading ‘‘Oper- 
ation and Maintenance, Army” in title II of 
this Act shall be made available until ex- 
pended to conduct a demonstration program 
involving the Army Senior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps battalion at Indiana Univer- 
sity-Northwest and Army Junior Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps units near the Univer- 
sity. The purpose of the program shall be to 
encourage minority students in secondary 
educational institutions to continue their 
education. 

(b) Under the program, Senior Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Corps cadets may serve as mentors 
and tutors for students in Junior Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Corps units, Cadets and students may 
participate in combined activities, including 
summer camps, field training, and other tra- 
ditional military activities. 

(c) Senior Reserve Officers’ Corps cadets 
who serve as mentors and tutors may be paid 
a stipend. 

(d) After a cadet has satisfactorily served 
in the program, under criteria established by 
the Secretary of the Army and for a period of 
time determined by the Secretary, the cadet 
may be provided financial assistance tuition, 
books, laboratory fees, and similar edu- 
cational expenses if the cadet continues to 
serve satisfactorily in the program. 

Sec. 8092. During the current fiscal year, 
appropriations which are available to the De- 
partment of Defense for operation and main- 
tenance may be used to purchase items hav- 
ing an investment item unit cost of not more 
than $50,000. 

SEC. 8093. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available for direct or in- 
direct support of the joint Department of De- 
fense/Department of Energy Safeguard C 
contingent nuclear testing program. 

Sec. 8094. In connection with procurements 
of petroleum products made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense with appropriated funds, the 
Secretary shall consider all qualified bids 
from any eligible country under the Carib- 
bean Basin Economic Recovery Act which is 
hereby deemed a designated country pursu- 
ant to 19 U.S.C. 2511(b). 

Sec. 8095. During the current fiscal year, 
appropriations available for the pay and al- 
lowances of active duty members of the 
Armed Forces shall be available to pay the 
retired pay which is payable pursuant to sec- 
tion 4403 of Public Law 102-484 (10 U.S.C. 1293 
note) under the terms and conditions pro- 
vided in section 4403. 

SEC. 8096. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be used to pay the salaries of 
more than two Senior Executive Service po- 
sitions within the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Civil Works: Pro- 
vided, That the individuals in these positions 
may not be compensated at a rate higher 
than level three of the Senior Executive 
Service. 

Sec. 8097. (a) During the current fiscal 
year, none of the appropriations or funds 
available to the Defense Business Operations 
Fund shall be used for the purchase of an in- 
vestment item for the purpose of acquiring a 
new inventory item for sale or anticipated 
sale during the current fiscal year or a sub- 
sequent fiscal year to customers of the De- 
fense Business Operations Fund if such an 
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item would not have been chargeable to the 
Defense Business Operations Fund during fis- 
cal year 1993 and if the purchase of such an 
investment item would be chargeable during 
the current fiscal year to appropriations 
made to the Department of Defense for pro- 
curement. 

(b) The fiscal year 1995 budget request for 
the Department of Defense as well as all jus- 
tification material and other documentation 
supporting the fiscal year 1995 Department of 
Defense budget shall be prepared and submit- 
ted to the Congress on the basis that any 
equipment which was classified as an end 
item and funded in a procurement appropria- 
tion contained in this Act shall be budgeted 
for in a proposed fiscal year 1995 procure- 
ment appropriation and not in the supply 
management business area or any other area 
or category of the Defense Business Oper- 
ations Fund. 

Sec. 8098. (a) The prohibition in section 
133(a)(2) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for fiscal years 1990 and 1991 (Public 
Law 101-189; 103 Stat. 1383) does not apply to 
the obligation of funds in amounts not to ex- 
ceed $216,000,000 for the procurement of not 
more than 36 OH-58D Scout aircraft from 
funds appropriated in title IN of this Act. 

(b) The prohibition in section 132(a)(2) of 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
1990 and 1991 (Public Law 101-189; 103 Stat. 
1383) does not apply to the obligation of 
funds in amounts not to exceed $368,430,000 
for the procurement of not more than 24 AH- 
64 aircraft from funds appropriated in title 
II of this Act. 

Sec. 8099. The Department of Defense may 
not purchase at wholesale or retail, a cement 
product manufactured by the burning of haz- 
ardous or toxic waste unless the following 
written notice is included with the product: 
“WARNING: This cement product was manu- 
factured by a process that burns a hazardous 
material and may contain residue of the haz- 
ardous material. Use appropriately for the 
risk involved.” This warning must be printed 
in a size and type that is clearly legible and 
on all bagged products and on the shipping 
manifest if the product is purchased in bulk. 

SEC. 8100. (a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds 
that— 

(1) the United States Government has not 
made adequate efforts to seek the payment 
of compensation by the government of Peru 
for the death and injuries to United States 
military personnel resulting from the attack 
by aircraft of the military forces of Peru on 
April 24, 1992, against a United States Air 
Force C-130 aircraft operating off the coast 
of Peru; and 

(2) in failing to make such efforts ade- 
quately, the United States Government has 
failed in its obligation to support the serv- 
icemen and their families involved in the in- 
cident and generally to support members of 
the Armed Forces carrying out missions on 
behalf of the United States. 

(b) SEMIANNUAL REPORT.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall submit a report to Congress on 
December 1 and June 1 of each year on the 
efforts made by the Government of the Unit- 
ed States during the preceding six-month pe- 
riod to seek the payment of fair and equi- 
table compensation by the Government of 
Peru (1) to the survivors of Master Sergeant 
Joseph Beard, Jr., United States Air Force, 
who was killed in the attack described in 
subsection (a), and (2) to the other crew 
members who were wounded in the attack 
and survived. 

(c) TERMINATION OF REPORT REQUIRE- 
MENT.—The requirement in subsection (b) 
shall terminate upon certification by the 
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Secretary of Defense to Congress that the 
Government of Peru has paid fair and equi- 
table compensation as described in sub- 
section (b). 

Sec. 8101. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or regulation, the Department 
of Defense is directed to use available off the 
shelf, nondevelopmental items in filling 
small craft and small boat requirements 
when at all possible. 

Sec. 8102. No part of the funds in this Act 
shall be available to prepare or present a re- 
quest to the Committees on Appropriations 
for reprogramming of funds, unless for high- 
er priority items, based on unforeseen mili- 
tary requirements, than those for which 
originally appropriated and in no case where 
the item for which reprogramming is re- 
quested has been denied by the Congress. 

Sec. 8103. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available for payment of 
the compensation of personnel assigned to or 
serving in the National Foreign Intelligence 
Program in excess of 96 percent of such per- 
sonnel actually assigned to or serving in the 
National Foreign Intelligence Program on 
September 30, 1992: Provided, That in making 
any reduction in the number of such person- 
nel that may be required pursuant to this 
section, the percentage of reductions to Sen- 
for Intelligence Service positions shall be 
equal to or exceed the percentage of reduc- 
tions to non-Senior Intelligence Service po- 
sitions: Provided further, That in making any 
reduction in the number of such personnel 
that may be required pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the percentage of reductions to posi- 
tions in the National Capital Region shall be 
equal to or exceed the percentage of reduc- 
tions to positions outside of the National 
Capital Region. 

SEC. 8104. None of the funds provided by 
this Act may be used to pay the salaries of 
any person or persons who authorize the 
transfer of obligated and deobligated appro- 
priations into the Reserve for Contingencies 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Sec. 8105. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, funds appropriated for con- 
struction projects of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, which are transferred to another 
Agency for execution, shall remain available 
until expended. 

Sec. 8106. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, monetary limitations on the 
purchase price of a passenger motor vehicle 
shall not apply to vehicles purchased for in- 
telligence activities conducted pursuant to 
Executive Order 12333 or successor orders, 

SEC. 8107. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act for programs of the Central In- 
telligence Agency shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year, ex- 
cept for funds appropriated for the Reserve 
for Contingencies, which shall remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1995. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Sec. 8108. During the current fiscal year 
and thereafter, no funds may be made avail- 
able through transfer, reprogramming, or 
other means between the Central] Intel- 
ligence Agency and the Department of De- 
fense for any intelligence or special activity 
different from that previously justified to 
the Congress unless the Director of Central 
Intelligence or the Secretary of Defense has 
notified the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees of the intent to make such 
funds available for such activity. 

SEC. 8109. The classified annex prepared by 
the Committee on Appropriations to accom- 
pany the report on the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1994 is hereby in- 
corporated into this Act: Provided, That the 
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amounts specified in the classified Annex are 
not in addition to amounts appropriated by 
other provisions of this Act: Provided further, 
That the President shall provide for appro- 
priate distribution of the classified Annex, or 
of appropriate portions of the classified 
Annex, within the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Sec. 8110. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, funds made available in this 
Act for the Defense Intelligence Agency may 
be used for the design, development, and de- 
ployment of General Defense Intelligence 
Program intelligence communications and 
intelligence information systems at the Uni- 
fied and Specified Commands. 

SEC. 8111. After March 1, 1994, none of the 
funds appropriated by this Act shall be avail- 
able for any National Foreign Intelligence 
Program: Provided, That this provision shall 
not apply for any National Foreign Intel- 
ligence Program for which budget exhibits 
were submitted to the House Committee on 
Appropriations which justifies in detail all 
funds requested for “‘base’’, “ongoing”, and 
“new” programs for fiscal year 1995. 

Sec. 8112. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act shall be available for the plan- 
ning, programming or actual movement of 
any component or function of the Defense 
Mapping Agency Aerospace Center annex 
from the St. Louis, Missouri, area. 

SEC. 8113. (a) During the current fiscal year 
and hereafter the provisions of law specified 
in subsection (b) shall not extend to any 
military firearms (or ammunition, compo- 
nents, parts, accessories, and attachments 
for such firearms) of United States manufac- 
ture furnished to any foreign government by 
the United States under the Arms Export 
Control Act or any other foreign assistance 
or sales program of the United States if— 

(1) such firearms are among those firearms 
described in clause (i) of the second subpara- 
graph (B) of section 38(b)(1) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act; and 

(2) such foreign government certifies to the 
United States Government that such foreign 
government has transferred such firearms to 
a person who is not an officer, employee, or 
agent of such foreign government for the 
purpose of returning such firearms to the 
United States for sale in the United States. 

(b) The provisions of law specified in this 
subsection are— 

(1) the prohibition under the regulations 
required by the second sentence of section 
38(b)(1)(A) of the Arms Export Control Act; 
and 

(2) the requirements contained in— 

(A) subsections (a)(1), (a)(4), and (e) of sec- 
tion 505 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961; and 

(B) paragraph (2) of subsection (a), and the 
third sentence of such subsection, of section 
3 of the Arms Export Control Act. 
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Sec. 8114. In addition to amounts appro- 
priated or otherwise made available by this 
Act, $21,700,000 is hereby appropriated to the 
Department of Defense and shall be available 
only for transfer to the United States Coast 
Guard for a 2.2 percent pay increase for uni- 
formed members. 

Sec. 8115. None of the funds appropriated 
or made available in this Act shall be obli- 
gated or expended for the performance of 
depot-level maintenance by the Department 
of Defense unless such activities are con- 
ducted in accordance with section 2466(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, as amended by 
Public Law 102-484. 

Sec. 8116. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, and in accordance with section 
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2905 of the Defense Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act of 1990, Public Law 101-510, the De- 
partment of Defense shall proceed with im- 
plementation of the 1993 Defense Base Clo- 
sure and Realignment Commission rec- 
ommendation concerning the consolidation 
of tactical missile maintenance at 
Letterkenny Army Depot. 

Sec. 8117. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of the Navy shall 
obligate the funds appropriated for fiscal 
years 1992 and 1993 for the USH-42 Mission 
Recorder program for the A-6 aircraft. 

Sec. 8118. In addition to amounts appro- 
priated elsewhere in this Act, $200,000 shall 
be available only for settlement of claims 
and interest thereon, associated with con- 
tract numbered N62474-86-C-0253 for con- 
struction of a multipurpose range complex at 
the Marine Corps Air Ground Combat Center 
in Twentynine Palms, California: Provided, 
That such settlement shall be made pursuant 
to the recommendation of August 19, 1993, of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
(case B-230871.3). 

Sec. 8119. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, none of the funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1993 and fiscal year 1994 for 
the DDG-51 destroyer program shall be obli- 
gated or expended for procurement of the 
ring laser gyroscope inertial navigation sys- 
tem under a sole source contract. 

Sec. 8120. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
carry out the establishment of the Mine 
Warfare Center of Excellence at the naval 
station at Ingleside, Texas (including the es- 
tablishment of all subordinate units and the 
relocation of Navy mine warfare forces), in 
accordance with the schedule of the Navy for 
the establishment of such center and with- 
out regard to any alteration in that schedule 
that would otherwise be required pursuant to 
any other provision of law enacted during 
the first session of the 103d Congress that ap- 
plies specifically to the construction and op- 
eration of that center or to the relocation of 
Navy mine warfare forces to Ingleside, 
Texas. 

SEC. 8121. (a) The amount expended during 
fiscal year 1994 from funds appropriated by 
this Act or any prior Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act shall not exceed 
$255,795,000,000. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense and the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence shall take such 
steps as necessary to ensure compliance with 
the requirement in subsection (a). 

(c) The provisions of the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. 681 et seq.) shall 
not apply with respect to funds appropriated 
by this Act or any prior Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act to the extent nec- 
essary to enable the Secretary of Defense to 
comply with subsection (a). 

(d) Any payment required to be made by 
the Department of Defense to a business con- 
cern that, but for this subsection, would be 
required to be made during September, 1994 
may be made during the period beginning on 
October 1, 1994, and ending on the date that 
is 30 days after the date on which the pay- 
ment would otherwise be required to be 
made. In determining the amount of any in- 
terest penalty under section 3902 of title 31, 
United States Code, for failure to make any 
such payment, any period for which the Sec- 
retary of Defense, under the preceding sen- 
tence, deferred the required payment date 
shall not be taken into account. 

(e)(1) The Secretary of Defense shall, on 
each of the dates specified in paragraph (2), 
submit to the Committees on Appropriations 
and the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives a 
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report on the implementation of this section. 
Each such report shall include— 

(A) an analysis of cumulative obligations 
and cumulative expenditures from accounts 
subject to the limitation in subsection (a) 
during the period beginning on October 1, 
1993, and ending on the last day of the month 
preceding the month in which the report is 
to be submitted, including a comparison of 
such obligations and expenditures with the 
relevant estimates of outlays made by the 
Office of Management and Budget and the 
Congressional Budget Office; and 

(B) a description of the specific actions 
taken by the Secretary to ensure that the 
Department of Defense meets the require- 
ments of subsection (a). 

(2) The reports required by paragraph (1) 
shall be submitted not later than the follow- 
ing dates in 1994: January 15, April 15, July 
15, September 15, and October 15. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 8122. Upon enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Defense shall make the follow- 
ing transfers of funds: Provided, That the 
amounts transferred shall be available for 
the same purposes as the appropriations to 
which transferred, and for the same time pe- 
riod as the appropriation from which trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That the amounts 
shall be transferred between the following 
appropriations in the amounts specified: 

From: 

Under the heading, Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1990/1994": 

AOE combat support 
$3,459,000; 

To: 

Under the heading, “Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1986/1990": 

MHC coastal mine 
$3,459,000; 

From: 

Under the heading, ‘Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1990/1994"": 

AOE combat support ship program, $46,000; 

Oceanographic ship program, $538,000; 

For craft, outfitting, post delivery, and 
ship special support equipment, $994,000; 

Under the heading, “Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1991/1995": 

For craft, outfitting, and post delivery, 
$3,806,000; 

Under the heading, “Aircraft Procurement, 
Navy, 1992/1994°', $28,710,000; 

Under the heading, “Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1992/1996"": 

DDG-51 destroyer program, $41,800,000; 

For craft, outfitting, and post delivery, 
$1,560,000; 

Under the heading, “Weapons Procure- 
ment, Navy, 1992/1994", $36,000,000; 

To: 

Under the heading, ‘Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1988/1992": 

SSN-688 attack submarine 
$26,596,000; 

CVN nuclear aircraft carrier program, 
$83,600,000; 

LHD-1 amphibious assault ship program, 
$3,258,000; 

From: 

Under the heading, “Aircraft Procurement, 
Navy, 1992/1994"', $28,890,000; 

Under the heading, “Aircraft Procurement, 
Navy, 1993/1995", $3,400,000; 

Under the heading, “Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1993/1997"; 

Refueling overhauls, $909,000; 

DDG-51 destroyer programs, $14,400,000; 

MHC coastal mine hunter program, 
$9,343,000; 

For craft, outfitting and post delivery, 
$27,250,000; 
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Under the heading, “‘Weapons Procure- 
ment, Navy, 1993/1995", $76,164,000; 

To: 
Under the heading, ‘‘Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy 1989/1993": 

TRIDENT ballistic missile submarine pro- 
gram, $11,655,000; 


SSN-688 attack submarine program, 
$26,972,000; 
SSN-21 attack submarine program, 
$40,800,000; 


DDG-51 destroyer program, $71,500,000; 

MHC coastal mine hunter program, 
$9,429,000; 

From: 

Under the heading, “Other Procurement, 
Navy, 1993/1995"’, $68,361,000; 

Under the heading, “Research, Develop- 
ment, Test and Evaluation, Navy, 1993/1995", 
$45,000,000; 

To: 

Under the heading, Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy 1990/1994"": 

TRIDENT ballistic missile submarine pro- 
gram, $7,241,000; 

DDG-51 destroyer program, $40,100,000; 


MCM mine countermeasures program, 
$7,564,000; 
T-AGOS surveillance ship program 
$58,456,000; 
From: 


Under the heading, “Weapons Procure- 
ment, Navy, 1993/1995", $24,015,000; 

Under the heading, “Other procurement, 
Navy, 1993/1995", $102,439,000; 

To: 

Under the heading, "Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1991/1995": 

SSN-21 attack submarine 
$70,654,000; 

DDG-—51 destroyer program, $31,300,000; 

Under the heading, ‘Shipbuilding and Con- 
version, Navy, 1993/1997": 

LSD cargo variant 

SEC. 8123. None of the funds in this Act are 
available for any board, committee, or panel 
which develops, sets, defines, or recommends 
National Foreign Intelligence Program re- 
quirements: Provided, That this provision 
shall not apply to any such board, commit- 
tee, or panel for which a majority of the 
members are not career intelligence or 
cryptologic professionals. 

SEC. 8124. The Departments of Defense and 
Air Force are directed to obligate, no later 
than thirty days after enactment of this Act, 
the $55,500,000 appropriated for research and 
development in Public Law 102-396 only for 
the continuance of the Space Nuclear Ther- 
mal Propulsion Program. 

SEC. 8125. The Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall deliver, 
in conjunction with the fiscal year 1995 budg- 
et request, a report providing the following 
information about all research and develop- 
ment projects involving the implementation, 
monitoring, or verification of current and 
projected international arms control agree- 
ments: (a) annual and total budgets, goals, 
schedules, and priorities; (b) relationships 
among related projects being funded by the 
Department of Defense, the National Foreign 
Intelligence Program, and other departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government; and 
(c) comments by the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency about the relevance of 
each project to the arms control priorities of 
the United States. 

SEC. 8126. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, none of the funds appropriated 
in this or any other Act shall be used for the 
purchase of a totally enclosed lifeboat sur- 
vival system, which consists of the lifeboat 


program, 
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and associated davits and winches, if less 
than 75 percent of the entire system's com- 
ponents are manufactured in the United 
States, and if less than 75 percent of the 
labor in the manufacture and assembly of 
the entire system is performed in the United 
States. 

Sec. 8127. None of the funds appropriated 
by this Act may be used (1) to transfer to the 
United Nations a facility in the continental 
United States for use as a United Nations 
peacekeeping facility, or (2) for the renova- 
tion of such a facility in preparation for such 
a transfer. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, 
through page 125, line 19, be considered 
as read, printed in the RECORD, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

POINTS OF ORDER 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
four points of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the points of order. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I make 
points of order against the following 
language in the bill. Beginning on page 
27, line 23, through line 25; 

Beginning with “Provided” on page 
20, line 17, through “operations” on 
page 21, line 21, of the bill; 

Against section 8099, beginning on 
page 198, line 20, through page 109, line 
5; and 

Against section 8113, beginning on 
page 114, line 3, through page 115, line 
10. 

These provisions give affirmative di- 
rection, impose additional duties, set 
aside existing law, go beyond the fund- 
ing in this bill and appropriate for an 
unauthorized project. 

This constitutes legislation in an ap- 
propriations bill and is in violation of 
clause 2 of rule XXI. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Florida wish to be heard on the 
points of order? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we reluctantly concede the points 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me just express my appreciation for 
the consideration by the chairman in 
accepting these points of order. As 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, I appreciate that very much. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI). 
Does any other Member wish to be 
heard on the points of order? 

If not, the points of order are con- 
ceded. 

The Chair understands that points of 
order beginning on page 27, line 23, 
through line 25 are against pages 20, 
line 17 through page 21, line 21, against 
the section beginning on page 108, line 
20. 
Does the gentleman also make points 
of order against section 8113, beginning 
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on page 114, line 3, through page 115, 
line 10? 

Mr. MURTHA. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those points of 
order are conceded and sustained. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this bill and amendments thereto be 
concluded not later than 12:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TRAFICANT 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TRAFICANT: At 
the end of the bill, add the following new sec- 
tions: 

SEC. . COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMERICAN ACT. 

No funds appropriated pursuant to this Act 
may be expended by an entity unless the en- 
tity agrees that in expending the assistance 
the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10c, popularly known as the “Buy 
American Act’’). 

SEC. . SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT RE- 
GARDING NOTICE. 

(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act, it is the sense 
of the Congress that entities receiving such 
assistance should, in expending the assist- 
ance, purchase only American-made equip- 
ment and products. 

(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance under this 
Act, the Secretary of Defense shall provide 
to each recipient of the assistance a notice 
describing the statement made in subsection 
(a) by the Congress, 

SEC. . PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS. 

If it has been finally determined by a court 
or Federal agency that any person inten- 
tionally affixed a fraudulent label bearing a 
“Made in America” inscription, or any in- 
scription with the same meaning, to any 
product sold in or shipped to the United 
States that was not made in the United 
States, such person shall be ineligible to re- 
ceive any contract or subcontract made with 
funds provided pursuant to this Act, pursu- 
ant to the debarment, suspension, and ineli- 
gibility procedures described in section 9.400 
through 9.409 of title 48, Code of Federal Reg- 
ulations. 

SEC. . RECIPROCITY. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), no contract or subcontract 
may be made with funds authorized under 
this Act to a company organized under the 
laws of a foreign country unless the Sec- 
retary finds that such country affords com- 
parable opportunities to companies orga- 
nized under laws of the United States. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—(1) The Secretary may 
waive the rule stated under subsection (a) if 
the products or services required are not rea- 
sonably available from companies organized 
under the laws of the United States. Any 
such waiver shall be reported to the Con- 
gress. 

(2) Subsection (a) shall not apply to the ex- 
tent that to do so would violate the General 
Agreement of Tariffs and Trade or with any 
other international agreement to which the 
United States is a party. 
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Mr. TRAFICANT [during the read- 
ing]. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment basically states we seek 
compliance with the Buy American 
Act. We give notice that with regard to 
people who get funds under this appro- 
priation, we encourage them to buy 
American-made products when they 
can. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we support the gentleman’s 
amendment and accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MS. FURSE 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Ms. FURSE: Page 40, 
line 22, strike ‘$9,526,918,000"" and insert 
“*$9,376,918,000"". 

Mr. MURTHA [during the reading]. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, | stand before 
you today in support of the Furse-Penny 
amendment. Our original amendment would 
have reduced funding for Ballistic Missile De- 
fense by 10 percent—$329 million—from a lit- 
tle over $3 to $2.7 billion. 

It is our desire that all of the considerable 
savings from this amendment be devoted to 
deficit reduction and we hope the appropri- 
ators will share that opinion in conference. 

We arrived at the $2.7 billion BMD spending 
level because it is consistent with the findings 
of Defense Secretary Aspin’s Bottom-Up Re- 
view, which was just released September 1. 
The review, in Mr. Aspin’s words, is “the vehi- 
cle by which my Department will focus on the 
new dangers and opportunities of this post- 
cold war world.” It is the document which 
projects our national defense needs for the fis- 
cal year 1995-99 period. 

The $3 billion funding level for BMD in this 
will was established in the authorization by the 
Armed Services Committee in its late July 
markup. Unfortunately, our committee did not 
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have the benefit of the Bottom-Up Review's 
findings at that time. 

In this review, Secretary Aspin stated new 
funding goals for BMD, and called for “a redi- 
rected BMD program that will provide a robust 
theater missile defense capability.” The review 
calls for spending $18 billion over 5 years on 
BMD. A majority, $12 billion, would be spent 
on TMD. That is an average of $2.4 billion a 
year for TMD. 

In addition, we are also concerned that at 
the present level of spending—over $3 bil- 
lion—we are funding the development of sys- 
tems that we cannot afford in the outyears. 
Earlier this year, the head of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Office testified that the $1.8 bil- 
lion in the administration fiscal year 1994 re- 
quest for TMD would grow to an average of 
$3.3 billion over fiscal years 1995-99. The in- 
crease is a result of TMD’s expected transition 
from research into the production phase later 
in the decade. Because it is universally ac- 
knowledged that production is more costly 
than research, it would be irresponsible of us 
to incubate more scientific BMD eggs than we 
can actually hatch. BMD supporters and oppo- 
nents alike do not want to waste scarce Fed- 
eral funds on programs that will end up being 
cancelled. 

lf we are to arrive at the Bottom-Up Re- 
view’s recommended level of an average $2.4 
billion a year for fiscal years 1995-99, then 
$1.3-$1.5 billion is the proper level for fiscal 
year 1994, based on the ratio provided by 
SDIO. 

The other categories in BMD are being 
funded at steady levels. Those are national 
missile defense, research and support, and 
follow-on technologies; they add up to $1.2 bil- 
lion. So, we add to that $1.2 billion the proper 
TMD funding level of $1.3-$1.5 for a total of 
$2.5-$2.7 billion. We chose $2.7 billion to give 
maximum flexibility to program planners. 

The chairman of the Defense Subcommittee 
expressed his willingness to work with me on 
this amendment and has indicated that he will 
accept our amendment, with a change to a 
$150 million reduction in total BMD spending. 
| appreciate his interest in this issue and | look 
forward to continuing to build on this success 
next year. With the impact of compound inter- 
est, the $150 million we are saving today is 
actually a saving of $1.15 billion over 30 
years. | am proud of what we have accom- 
plished today and | urge my colleagues to 
support the Furse-Penny amendment to re- 
duce BMD funding by $150 million in fiscal 
year 1994. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Ms. FURSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman of the committee for ac- 
cepting the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Ms. FURSE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PENNY 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. PENNY: Page 27, 
line 5, strike “$2,808,986,000 and insert 
“*$1,680,390,000"". ‘ 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time on 
this amendment be limited to 20 min- 
utes, 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. PENNY] and 10 minutes 
to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY] will be 
recognized for 10 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUR- 
THA] will be recognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY]. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Chairman, this bipartisan 
amendment—offered by myself, Con- 
gresswoman LYNN WOOLSEY, and Con- 
gressman ScoTT KLUG—reduces funding 
in the Navy weapons procurement sec- 
tion of this bill by just over $1.1 billion. 
It is my intention that this entire re- 
duction be applied to the Trident IVD- 
5 Missile Program—resulting in the 
termination of this program after fis- 
cal year 1993. 

Mr. Chairman, this is primarily a 
budget issue. The Department of De- 
fense is planning to spend over $10 bil- 
lion over the next few years to procure 
over 300 additional D-5 nuclear mis- 
siles. At a time when we are reducing 
expenditures on many other nuclear 
weapons programs, the Department of 
Defense wants to continue spending 
billions of dollars on submarine- 
launched nuclear missiles. 

In addition, the Department of De- 
fense is tentatively planning to spend 
about $5 billion to replace the C-4 mis- 
sile with the D-5 missile on the eight 
Trident I submarines, The question be- 
fore us today is whether or not we can 
justify spending billions of dollars in 
the next few years on additional nu- 
clear missiles. 

Why do I believe that we can not af- 
ford to spend scarce taxpayer dollars 
on additional nuclear missiles? 

First, while the opponents of this 
amendment downplay the fact that the 
cold war is over and that the Soviet 
Union no longer exists, the fact is that 
this missile was designed solely to pen- 
etrate the hardened targets found only 
in the former Soviet Union. 

To illustrate the problem that the 
Navy has encountered with the fact 
that the cold war has ended, I have an 
article here from Defense News of 3 
months ago which explains how the 
Navy is studying ways to use the D-5 
missile for conventional purposes. Can 
we really afford to procure D-5 mis- 
siles—at a cost of $30 million per mis- 
sile—for conventional uses when a less 
expensive missile could perform this 
mission? If the Navy so badly needs ad- 
ditional D-5 missiles for their strategic 
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submarine fleet, why are they studying 
ways to use this expensive missile for 
conventional purposes? 

Second, there is the question of this 
amendment jeopardizing the START II 
Treaty. This amendment essentially 
requires the Navy to seek an agree- 
ment with the Russians to allow the 
United States to decrease the number 
of missiles per submarine—a procedure 
known as ‘‘detubing’’—and increase the 
number of warheads per missile. Only 
the ‘“‘detubing’’ part of this action is 
not allowed under the START II Trea- 
ty. The treaty counts 24 missiles per 
submarine—and four warheads per mis- 
sile—whether there are 24 missiles on 
the submarine or not. 

Therefore, in order to reduce the 
number of missiles per submarine—and 
have it counted that way—the United 
States would need to seek an agree- 
ment with the Russians on this issue of 
detubing. Does a requirement to ask 
the Russians about this issue—which 
would save American taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars—really jeopardize the 
START II Treaty? Not in my opinion. 

If we vote today to terminate the 
Trident IVD-5 Missile Program, the 
worse result of asking the Russians to 
allow the United States to detube its 
Trident II submarines would be for the 
Russians to say “no” to this proposal 
sometime after termination of the D-5 
missile. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice discussed this scenario in its re- 
cent report on the Trident IVD-5 mis- 
sile. 

According to CBO, the United States 
could in such a circumstance deploy no 
more than 1,248 submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles, which is about 30- 
percent fewer than what is permitted 
by the START II Treaty. 

Yet even with a smaller deployment 
in that portion of the nuclear triad, the 
United States would still retain a total 
of about 3,000 deployed nuclear war- 
heads—an arsenal which would be 
roughly equal to the number of war- 
heads that Russia is expected to deploy 
under the START II Treaty, according 
to the Congressional Budget Office. 

Mr. Chairman. I urge members to 
vote in favor of the Penny-Woolsey- 
Klug amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. YOUNG] and ask 
unanimous consent that he be per- 
mitted to yield time to other Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
YounG] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we cannot do this. This is the 
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only line that we have left dealing with 
nuclear missiles. This is the most sur- 
vivable of our nuclear missiles, and if 
the former Soviet Union had disman- 
tled all of their missiles and had de- 
stroyed them, we might be able to do 
this. But that is not the case. The 
former Soviet Union, their missiles are 
still in place, and they are still aimed 
at us, and we still need the strength of 
a deterrent, and this is our deterrent. 

The President of the United States, 
Mr. Clinton, has asked that we pre- 
serve this system; the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, General Powell, has asked 
that we preserve this system; the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Aspin, has asked 
that we preserve this system, all in let- 
ters to the Congress, and this Congress 
itself has spoken at least four times in 
the last several weeks urging that we 
not destroy, or eliminate, or terminate 
the D-5 program. This is the only line 
that we would have left open to provide 
our Nation with a deterrent against a 
nuclear attack from anyone else that 
might have nuclear capability, and, as 
we all know, nuclear capability is 
growing throughout the world at a dan- 
gerous rate. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
YOUNG] on his statement. 

I would also point out that it is not 
as if we are not doing something about 
reducing our production of nuclear 
weapons. We have stopped the Peace- 
keeper Program; we have stopped 
Midgetman; we have stopped the SRAM 
Program; we have eliminated the 
Cruise Missile Program, and this is the 
one remaining strategic nuclear pro- 
gram that we have. 

Mr. Chairman, our entire arms con- 
trol strategy, as we reduce down to 
3,000 warheads, is based on the fact 
that we are going to have a credible, 
survivable missile at sea on the Tri- 
dent submarines. This would under- 
mine the President, undermine the 
Secretary of Defense, would undermine 
our entire arms control regime be- 
tween the United States and the var- 
ious republics in the former Soviet 
Union. 

So, I commend the gentleman on his 
statement. He is exactly on target, and 
I would urge that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. PENNY] be defeated, and be de- 
feated soundly, as it was before. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Dicks] for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. LIVING- 
STON]. 

Mr. \LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
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YOUNG], my friend, for yielding this 
time to me. It is amendments like this 
that are certainly penny wise and 
pound foolish. This is a foolish amend- 
ment, and the one which cut $150 mil- 
lion in RDT&E that passed by voice 
vote a few minutes ago is likewise fool- 
ish. I am going to express that opinion 
in the conference on both of these be- 
cause this is not a peaceful world. 

Mr. Chairman, we have recently 
learned that Russia has almost twice 
as many missiles as we believed them 
to have only a few years ago. There 
was an intelligence breakdown. There 
are more missiles pointed at us than 
we ever dreamed were pointed at us 
years ago. That must be dealt with. 
Hopefully, Russia will cease to be a 
threat because of the foreign aid bill 
that passed this House yesterday. But 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, Ukraine all have 
intercontinental missiles with a 10,000 
kilometer range. China has ICBM’s 
with 12,000 kilometer range. North 
Korea has a 1,000 kilometer range mis- 
sile that can reach Japan. If we just 
unilaterally reduce our own capability 
to provide a nuclear deterrent, then we 
are acting in violation of our respon- 
sibilities to our children and our grand- 
children. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON] makes a very pro- 
found statement, and I hope the Mem- 
bers will vote as they have in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, | rise today to 
solicit my fellow Members’ strong support for 
the Trident missile production program. Con- 
tinued production of the Trident II/D-5 missile 
is necessary to maintain a strong national de- 
fense and to protect the future security of our 
country. 

The Trident system forms the backbone of 
our Nation’s strategic deterrent. Today, sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missiles carry over 
half of all U.S. warheads on alert. Under 
START II, SLBM’s will carry more than two- 
thirds of these warheads. 

Trident II is the most modern, most accu- 
rate, most reliable, most flexible, and most ro- 
bust missile in the U.S. arsenal. And it has a 
longer designed service life than any of its 
predecessors. The Trident submarine, to- 
gether with the D-5 missile, provide us with 
the highest degree of confidence in the credi- 
bility of our sea-based strategic deterrent. 

And yet, this amendment would prematurely 
terminate D-5 production before all Trident II 
submarines have been outfitted with the very 
system they were designed to carry. It would 
do so without regard for the ultimate size and 
composition of U.S. strategic forces. With 
bombers removed from day-to-day alert, we 
now rely more on the other two legs of the 
triad. And as the number of strategic weapons 
comes down further under arms control, our 
strategic posture will rely more heavily on Tri- 
dent |I/O-5—our primary deterrent, operating 
at sea, with virtual invulnerability. 

Our Nation's security deserve the best, most 
advanced, capable, cost-effective missile we 
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have to offer. The Trident II/D—5 is this mis- 
sile. Please support the President’s request for 
24 more Trident |I/D-5 missiles by defeating 
this amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am a bit astonished sitting here 
on the floor. I, frankly, had not fo- 
cussed on this amendment. This is an 
amendment that would eliminate the 
Trident missile; is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I would have 
to say to the gentleman that that 
would be the effect of it absolutely. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. That is es- 
sentially the same amendment that 
lost so handily when the authorizing 
bill was on the floor, I believe; was it 
not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. This 
House has voted against this amend- 
ment several times already. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Well, that 
debate clearly outlined how fundamen- 
tal this missile is in terms of our stra- 
tegic defense. It is absolutely unbeliev- 
able to me that it is back here on the 
appropriations bill. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LEwIs] for his statement, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Ms. WOOLSEY]. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to remind my colleagues once 
again: The cold war is over, and the re- 
cent signing of Middle East Peace Ac- 
cords shows us that peace is breaking 
out. But while Members of Congress 
keep saying that the cold war is over, 
they are failing to translate the mes- 
sage into sound peacetime spending 
policies. 

The CBO estimates that this bill will 
cost us $262 billion. In a time when we 
have no superpower enemy, we are pay- 
ing $262 billion on defense—five times 
the budget of the State of California. 
In contrast, the 1975 defense bill, which 
was passed at the height of the cold 
war, spent only $230 billion, adjusted 
for inflation. As the threat has gone 
down, the spending has gone up. 

During the August district work pe- 
riod, Mr. Chairman, Members went 
home and heard their constituents tell 
them to make more spending cuts. 
Well, we came back in September to 
consider the defense authorization bill, 
and in the first week we had a chance 
to save the American taxpayers $10 bil- 
lion by voting to end production of the 
Trident D-5 missile, a wasteful cold 
war relic. This amendment failed, 183 
to 240. This shows me that while the 
Members of this body are constantly 
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saying “cut spending first,” some 
refuse to cut the most wasteful spend- 
ing programs of all. 

When I went back to Marin and 
Sonoma Counties—California’s Sixth 
Congressional District—the people I 
spoke with were not interested in wast- 
ing another $10 billion on more sub- 
marine-launched nuclear missiles. 
They were interested in health care. 
They were interested in education re- 
form. And, of course, they were inter- 
ested in reducing the deficit. Mr. 
Chairman, I would hate to go home at 
the end of the year and tell the people 
of Marin and Sonoma that we failed to 
deal with these problems because we 
voted to spend $10 billion on the Tri- 
dent D-5 nuclear missile. I would much 
rather tell them that we are solving 
the health care crisis, reforming our 
education system, and reducing that 
deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for the issues we were all elect- 
ed on in 1992. You have gone home and 
heard the call to cut spending. I urge 
you to answer this call by joining Mr. 
PENNY, Mr. KLUG, and myself in voting 
to eliminate one of the most wasteful, 
and expensive, spending programs we 
have—the Trident D-5 missile. I urge 
you to invest in our country’s future 
and vote to save billions of dollars. 
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Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DICKS]. 

Mr. DICKS, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PENNY] that would termi- 
nate production of the Trident II mis- 
sile. 

The Trident submarine force is the 
most survivable leg of the strategic de- 
terrent. In addition, the D-5 is the only 
strategic missile still under produc- 
tion. 

The world security environment has 
undergone revolutionary change over 
the last 5 years. 

As noted in Secretary Aspin’s bottom 
up review, “tens of thousands of nu- 
clear weapons continue to be deployed 
on Russian territory, and on the terri- 
tory of three other former Soviet Re- 
publics.” The political future of these 
Republics is not cast in stone. 

The United States has removed 80 
percent of the START I required reduc- 
tions in the number of warheads on 
ballistic missile systems, while the 
former Soviet Union has only removed 
15 percent. 

The Russians are currently develop- 
ing, and plan to deploy, three new bal- 
listic missiles within the next 10 years: 
A road-mobile, single RV, as well as a 
silo-based single RV, and a follow on 
missile for the Typhoon class ballistic 
missile submarine. 

Nonetheless, the changed environ- 
ment allows us to make dramatic re- 
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ductions in these forces. Under START 
II, the Peacekeeper, small ICBM and 
Minuteman II ICBM's are eliminated. 
We are buying only 15 percent of the B- 
2 bombers originally programmed, the 
SRAM II program has been canceled 
and cruise missile carrying B-52’s re- 
tired. We are scrapping all Poseidon 
submarines. The Trident submarine 
program has been capped at 18 and the 
W-88 warhead terminated. 

The assertion that the Navy already 
has enough D-5 missiles for deploy- 
ment is incorrect. As President Clinton 
has stated, “even at the lowest Trident 
levels pursuant to the bottom up re- 
view, additional D-5 missile procure- 
ments are required in fiscal year 1994 
and 1995.” 

Mr. PENNY suggests that we just 
“Detube"’ the submarines. The Presi- 
dent clearly stated the problems with 
this when he said— 

A United States proposal along these lines 
would open a pandora’s box in terms of invit- 
ing counter proposals by our START part- 
ners for relief from other treaty dismantle- 
ment requirements they find onerous. If the 
United States were to ask Russia, Ukraine, 
Belarus and Kazakhstan for permission to re- 
vise or eliminate the strict START SLBM 
launcher elimination procedures, each of 
these States would likely demand a quid pro 
quo in areas under both START and CFE 
where they are already pressing us to sim- 
plify or waive weapons elimination require- 
ments. The result would be an unraveling of 
the meticulously negotiated dismantlement 
procedures contained in both accords, with 
an attendant degradation in the 
irreversibility of these agreements. 


Just 3 weeks ago, this body debated 
at length this very issue. The House of 
Representatives voted down those 
amendments that would terminate this 
important program. 

I urge my colleagues not to support 
the Penny amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I include for the 
RECORD a letter from Les Aspin, the 
Secretary of Defense, in regard to this 
matter: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, August 2, 1993. 
Hon. NORMAN D. DICKS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR NORM: In advance of the upcoming 
consideration by the House of the Presi- 
dent’s FY 94 Defense Budget, I would like to 
reaffirm the importance I attach to contin- 
ued Trident H (D-5) missile production. 

While the risk of nuclear war is at an all 
time low, maintaining a robust and credible 
nuclear deterrent is critical as we work to 
reduce the residual nuclear threat. Looking 
out to our nuclear force under START II, the 
United States will rely more heavily on sub- 
marine launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs). 
Terminating D-5 missile production now 
would have the following adverse con- 
sequences: 

The D-5 missile production requested for 
FY 94 and FY 95 is required to equip the ten 
Atlantic SSBNs scheduled to carry D-5 mis- 
siles, of which five are now operational and 
the remainder are in various stages of con- 
struction. Continued production in these 
years will be needed even if we were to re- 
duce the number of operational tests to 
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below currently accepted levels. D-5 procure- 
ment in FY 96 and beyond depends upon fu- 
ture judgments regarding overall Trident 
submarine force size, the possible D-5 retro- 
fit of C-4 missiles now carried by older Tri- 
dent submarines, and the size of the oper- 
ational test program. 

Modifying the submarines under construc- 
tlon—as some have suggested—to carry C-4 
missiles would leave us with brand new 
SSBNs carrying an aging, less capable mis- 
sile whose service life is limited. We should 
not address the question of retrofitting the 
C4 missiles now. 

Terminating D-5 missile production now 
would shut down the only operating strate- 
gic ballistic missile production line in the 
United States. Sustaining a low rate of D-5 
production, and the associated industrial and 
technology bases, provide a key and unique 
hedge against future uncertainties. 

Finally, ending production would also 
eliminate incentives for Russia to imple- 
ment both START I and START II. While we 
are optimistic that START I and II will ulti- 
mately enter into force, it is highly pre- 
mature and unwise to make force structure 
decisions now—such as stopping D-5 missile 
production—based on that optimism. 

Continued D-5 production is, therefore, es- 
sential to the future health of our deterrent 
capability. I strongly urge your continued 
support for this critical program. 

LES ASPIN. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to my colleague, a 
member of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it was apparent to me 
from hearing the previous speaker that 
she had not spoken with Members of 
this House who were in Russia just 
about 5 months ago. When we were in 
Aleksandr Rutskoy’s office, we saw on 
the wall of his office not only a picture 
of Peter the Great, who unified Greater 
Russia, but also a map of the old So- 
viet Union. 

One Member pointed to the map and 
said, “Aren't you living in the past, 
Mr. Vice President?” And he said, “No. 
That is the future.” 

In fact, Mr. Rutskoy is currently 
holed up in the White House, their leg- 
islative body, in Moscow, today. We do 
not know what the outcome will be 24 
hours from now, but he could very well 
find himself installed as Russia’s new 
leader. And we are standing here uni- 
laterally trying to dismember Ameri- 
ca’s nuclear deterrent. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that is 
one of the most incredible, foolish 
moves that we could possibly make. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, who is an expert 
on this matter. 

Mr. SPRATT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this is offered as an 
economy amendment, a way of cutting 
and saving money. But in truth we are 
building Trident submarines right now 
which are specifically outfitted to ac- 
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commodate the D-5 missile. The under- 
lying premise of this amendment is you 
can take the C-4 missile which we al- 
ready have amply in stock and stick it 
in the silos of these Trident sub- 
marines. 

They do not fit. As a matter of di- 
mensions, you simply cannot do it. So 
you have got to take the D-5 sub- 
marines already build and those under 
construction and the keel has been laid 
on all of them, and reoutfit them so 
they will accommodate the C-4 missile. 
That will cost $350 million per sub- 
marine. 

Then when you do that, what have 
you got? You have got an old missile, a 
C4 missile, that you are putting in a 
new submarine. Its remaining life will 
be a fraction of the hull life of the new 
submarine. Before the hull life of the 
new submarine has expended itself, you 
have to buy a new missile. You have to 
schlep the old missile. Finally, you 
have an infrastructure built on the At- 
lantic Coast at King’s Bay, GA, specifi- 
cally to accommodate the D-5 Trident 
II missile. That will have to be recon- 
structed to take on the C-4 as well. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an ill-thought- 
out proposal. What we get in return is 
an older missile that is less effective, 
that has less range, less operating ter- 
ritory, and a smaller target set. It is 
not a good idea, and it is not an eco- 
nomical proposal either. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
22 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KLUG]. 

Mr. KLUG. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota for 
yielding. We are going to miss his lead- 
ership next year when he decides to 
step down. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle that I, 
like many of you, share an enthusiasm 
for doing cuts. And when the Citizens 
Against Government Waste announced 
its rating last week, I had a 95 percent 
track record of voting in this House for 
amendments to cut waste. In fact, the 
one vote I missed was for the space sta- 
tion. So I am not adverse whatsoever 
to financing technological advance- 
ment. 

But let us make it clear how this 
world is more dangerous today than it 
was in the past, and why in some ways 
it is exactly the case of why this sys- 
tem is no longer needed. 

I agree with the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] that we need to 
be awfully careful in preparing our de- 
fense for the next decade. But let me 
suggest what everybody has indicated 
we need to be more substantially wor- 
ried about are smaller regional con- 
flicts. 

The D-5 Trident missile was specifi- 
cally designed to hit hardened silos in 
the former Soviet Union. There are no 
other hardened silos at any potential 
other target in Iran, in Iraq, or any 
other kind of situations or scenarios 
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that you can begin to paint. So we are 
left with the question about whether 
we are really spending a great deal of 
money increasing a nuclear deterrent 
to use on targets which simply do not 
exist anywhere except in the former 
Soviet Union. And you and I may dis- 
agree on the potential volatility of the 
former Soviet Union at some point: 

But let me make it clear. That with 
400 C-5 missiles and 300 D-5 submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles, and 3,500 
nuclear warheads already in the United 
States arsenal, that would allow us to 
easily deploy the START II limitation 
of 1,750 warheads at sea. 

Mr. Chairman, again, what we are 
talking about is a country that faces a 
$300 billion annual operating deficit, to 
say nothing of the $1 trillion of debt we 
have packed up in the past. I think we 
have to be concerned about the safety 
and the future of the United States and 
its people in the years ahead, but I 
think that makes all of us in this body 
make tough choices about what sys- 
tems we can afford and what systems 
we cannot afford. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say I join 
strongly with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY], in 
arguing that we can save $1,200,000,000 
in 1994, and we can save another $10 bil- 
lion through 1999. It is a terrific missile 
system when needed against an enemy 
that no longer exists, and a target 
that, frankly, does not exist any place 
in the world, except an enemy that is 
dismantling at the same rate we are. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. NADLER]. 

Mr. NADLER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will 
save $10 billion over the next 7 or 8 
years. The question we really face is 
why are we doing this in the first 
place? 

This Congress and the President have 
not adjusted to the fact that the 50- 
year arms race, first with the Japanese 
and the Nazis, and then with the Soviet 
Union, is over. It has ended. An era in 
history has ended. 

We should completely adjust our 
budget and our military budget for 
that. We have 656 submarine-launched 
ballistic missiles on station. At whom 
are they aimed? At Mr. Yeltsin, who we 
are possibly going to be aiding? At 
whom are they aimed? Six hundred 
fifty-six is enough. 
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The D-5 is a first strike weapon. It is 
intended to give us instant reaction ca- 
pability, because the Soviet hunter 
killer subs are following our missile 
launchers, except they are not any- 
more. They are all in port. The danger 
they pose to us is not that they will de- 
stroy our missile submarines but that 
they will be gone at a fighter sale. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge passage of this 
amendment. 
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Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Chairman, many Members 
may ask themselves, Why should | support a 
defense against ballistic missiles? 

You can look to the past and to the future 
for answers. 

During Desert Storm, American service per- 
sonnel were killed by incoming Scud missiles. 
lf we'd had a better defense, these soldiers 
and airmen would be alive today. 

Israel sat night after night worrying and wait- 
ing for a Scud attack. 

Desert Storm should have made it very 
clear: We need an effective defense against 
ballistic missiles. 

How about the future? What can it tell us 
about the need for ballistic missile defense? 

There are approximately 30 countries with a 
ballistic missile capability. 

Some of these nations are our allies; 

Many are unfriendly—China, Iraq, Syria, 
Iran, Libya, North Korea; and 

Of the 30 nations which have a ballistic mis- 
sile capability, 8 are in the Middle East. 

There are hotspots around the world, where 
our troops could be deployed—which are in 
range of ballistic missiles from hostile coun- 
tries. 

Someday it might be Washington, DC, in- 
stead of the West Bank. China, Russia, and 
the Ukraine all have the ability right now to de- 
liver a ballistic missile strike on the United 
States. 

The current situation in Russia ought to 
cause us some concern. 

What if a hardliner comes to power? 

Even worse, what if a hardliner who be- 
lieves that the old Soviet Union should be re- 
constituted or the United States needs to be 
annihilated gets control of nuclear weapons. A 
Russian Kamikazi. 

What if North Korea, currently getting tech- 
nical expertise from short-on-cash Russian 
scientists, develops a system. Not only can 
they strike our troops in South Korea, but pos- 
sibly the United States. 

What if Iran or Libya or Iraq or Syria were 
to have a nuclear capability? 

Many in Congress would have us believe 
that everything in the world is Pollyanna— 
there will be no more wars. 

We need to wake up. The world is hurling 
toward nuclear saturation. 

The author of this amendment has insinu- 
ated that the administration supports the lower 
BMD funding. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

Secretary of Defense Aspin said: 

Saddam Hussein and the Scud missiles 
showed us that we need a ballistic missile de- 
fense for our forces in the field. That threat 
is here and now. In the future, we may face 
hostile or irrational states that have both 
nuclear warheads and ballistic missile tech- 
nology that could reach the United States. 

John Deutch, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense said in a letter to Chairman DELLUMS on 
September 7, after the bottom-up review: 

As you are aware, the Department of De- 
fense has completed the Bottom-Up Review 
and refocused the BMD program. The revised 
funding profile through the Future Year De- 
fense Plan is $18 billion—averaging about 
$3.6 billion a year. 

Maj. Gen. Malcolm O'Neill, the Director of 
BMDO said: 

Further reductions (below the Appropria- 
tions Committee mark] will completely un- 


dermine our ability to effectively execute 
the President’s BMD program. 

| have been with my friend, Mr. PENNY, on 
many budget cutting issues. But | strongly dis- 
agree on this one. 

Even the Clinton administration is opposed 
to this amendment. It would do irreparable 
damage to an effective antiballistic missile pro- 
gram. 

| urge my colleagues to vote no on the 
Penny amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. PENNY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 178, noes 248, 
not voting 12, as follows: 


[Roll No. 477] 
AYES—178 

Abercrombie Grandy Peterson (MN) 
Allard Green Petri 
Andrews (ME) Gunderson Pomeroy 
Applegate Gutierrez Porter 
Barca Hall (OH) Poshard 
Barcia Hamburg Rahall 
Barlow Hilliard Ramstad 
Barrett (WI) Hinchey Reed 
Becerra Hobson Reynolds 
Betlenson Hochbrueckner Roemer 
Berman Hoekstra Rohrabacher 
Bilbray Holden Romero-Barcelo 
Blackwell Hughes (PR) 
Bonior Inslee Roth 
Brown (CA) Jacobs Roukema 
Brown (FL) Jefferson Roybal-Allard 
Brown (OH) Johnson (CT) Royce 
Bryant Johnston Rush 
Byrne Kennedy Sabo 
Cardin Kennelly Sanders 
Clay Kildee Sangmeister 
Clayton Klink Santorum 
Clyburn Klug Sawyer 
Coble Kopetsk! Schaefer 
Collins (IL) Kreidler Schenk 
Collins (MI) LaFalce Schroeder 
Condit Lambert Sensenbrenner 
Conyers LaRocco Serrano 
Coppersmith Leach Sharp 
Coyne Lehman Shays 
Danner Levin Skaggs 
de Lugo (VD Lewis (GA) Slaughter 
DeFazio Long Snowe 
DeLauro Lowey Stokes 
Dellums Maloney Strickland 
Dingell Margolies- Studds 
Dooley Mezvinsky Stupak 
Duncan Matsui Swett 
Durbin McCloskey Synar 
Edwards (CA) McDermott Taylor (NC) 
Engel McHale Thomas (WY) 
English (AZ) McInnis Thompson 
Eshoo McKinney Thurman 
Evans Meehan Towns 
Everett Mfume Unsoeld 
Faleomavaega Miller (CA) Upton 

(AS) Miller (FL) Velazquez 
Farr Minge Vento 
Fields (LA) Mink Volkmer 
Filner Morella Waters 
Fingerhut Nadler Watt 
Flake Neal (MA) Waxman 
Foglietta Norton (DC) Wheat 
Ford (TN) Nussle Williams 
Frank (MA) Oberstar Woolsey 
Furse Obey Wyden 
Gejdenson Owens Wynn 
Gephardt Pallone Yates 
Gilchrest Payne (NJ) Zimmer 
Goodlatte Pelost 
Gordon Penny 
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Ackerman 


Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 


Archer 
Armey 


Bacchus (FL) 


Bachus (AL) 


Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 


Barrett (NE) 


Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Biiley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Bunning 


Cantwell 
Carr 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coleman 


Collins (GA) 


Combest 
Cooper 
Costello 
Cox 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 


Cunningham 


Darden 

de la Garza 
Deal 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 
Dunn 


Edwards (TX) 


Emerson 
English (OK 
Ewing 
Fawell 
Fazio 

Fields (TX) 
Fish 

Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 

Gekas 
Geren 


Ford (MI) 
Goodling 
Herger 
Markey 


) 
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NOES—248 
Gibbons Moorhead 
Gillmor Moran 
Gilman Murphy 
Gingrich Murtha 
Glickman Myers 
Gonzalez Natcher 
Goss Olver 
Grams Ortiz 
Greenwood one 
Hall (TX) Saeed 
Hamilton a 
Parker 
Hancock Pastor 
Hansen Paxon 
Harman Payne (VA) 
Hastert Peterson (FL) 
Hastings Pickett 
Hayes Pickle 
Hefley Pombo 
Hefner Portman 
Hoagland Price (NC) 
Hoke Pryce (OH) 
Horn Quillen 
Houghton Quinn 
Hoyer Biene] 
gu 
a Sona Richardson 
Roberts 
Hutchinson Ro 
Hutto one 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Hyde Rose 
Inglis Rostenkowski 
mre Rowland 
Hus 
Johnson (GA) rb 
Johnson (SD) Schiff 
Johnson, E.B. Schumer 
Johnson, Sam Scott 
Kanjorsk! Shaw 
Kaptur Shepherd 
Kasich Shuster 
Kim Sisisky 
King Skeen 
Kingston Skelton 
Kleczka Slattery 
Klein Smith (IA) 
Knotenbere SMAI) 
Eolys Smith (TX) 
Kyl Solomon 
Lancaster Spence 
Lantos Spratt 
Laughlin Stearns 
Lazio Stenholm 
Levy Stump 
Lewis (CA) Sundquist 
Lewis (FL) Swift 
Lightfoot Talent 
Linder Tanner 
Lipinski Tauzin 
Livingston Taylor (MS) 
Lloyd Tejeda 
Machtley ‘Thomas (CA) 
Mann Thornton 
Manton Torkildsen 
Torres 
Manzullo Torricelli 
Martinez 
Traficant 
Mazzoli Tucker 
McCandless Valentine 
McCollum Visclosky 
McCrery Vucanovich 
McCurdy Walker 
McHugh Walsh 
McKeon Weldon 
McMillan Whitten 
McNulty Wilson 
Meek Wise 
Menendez Wolf 
Meyers Young (AK) 
Mica Young (FL) 
Michel zeur 
Mineta 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
NOT VOTING—12 
McDade Smith (MI) 
Neal (NC) Stark 
Rangel Underwood (GU) 
Ridge Washington 
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Mr. LAZIO, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE 
JOHNSON of Texas, and Mr. SLAT- 
TERY changed their vote from “aye” 
to “no.” 

Ms. WATERS and Messrs. FOGLI- 
ETTA, DINGELL, and STOKES 
changed their vote from ‘‘no”’ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, | regret my 
absence for rollcall vote No. 477, on an 
amendment offered by Congressman TIMOTHY 
PENNY to H.R. 3116, making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1994. As a member of the National Education 
Goals Panel, | was attending the unveiling of 
the third “National Education Goals Report.” | 
was unavoidably detained on my return to the 
Capitol and missed rollcall vote No. 477. Had 
| been present for the vote, | would have 
voted “nay.” 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROWN of Call- 
fornia: Page 125, after line 19, insert before 
the short title provision the following: 

Sec. . None of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available by this Act may be 
used for a defense technology reinvestment 
project that is not selected pursuant to the 
applicable competitive selection and other 
procedures set forth in chapter 148 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

Mr. MURTHA (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this language actually tracks the 
existing law, and we are happy to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of California. May I just 
take one moment then to thank the 
chairman of the subcommittee for his 
generosity. This amendment is restat- 
ing the law with regard to the need for 
competitiveness in the process of selec- 
tion. We know the chairman is going to 
do everything that he can in this re- 
gard. Icommend him for it. This is one 
of the best bills that I have seen him 
bring to the floor. 
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I will assure him that I continue to 
be concerned about earmarks, but I am 
not going to pursue it in this particu- 
lar forum. 

Mr. Chairman, | have an amendment at the 
desk which is a limitation amendment to as- 
sure that competitive procedures be used in 
the technology reinvestment project of the de- 
fense conversion project. 

The technology reinvestment project was 
created last year by the Congress as an at- 
tempt to cushion the impact of the defense 
downsizing and to help communities and firms 
revitalize through civilian market opportunities. 

The TRP, as it is commonly known, was 
embraced by this administration, with the 
President, Vice President, Cabinet Secretar- 
ies, agency heads, and numerous program 
representatives crisscrossing the Nation to en- 
courage communities and firms to apply. 

The response from the public was over- 
whelming, with approximately 3,000 consortia 
comprising over 15,000 firms applying to the 
$472 million project. 

Key to the TRP, was the promise to the 
public that this would be a fair, merit-based, 
competitive process. They are trusting that the 
Government will allow competition on a level 
playing field. And, this is what is prescribed in 
the law. 

However, in fiscal year 1993, 26 percent of 
the TRP funds were earmarked in appropria- 
tions report language, and there are real con- 
cerns that these may influence the selection 
process. 

In fiscal year 1994, in the report language to 
this bill, the percentage of earmarks in report 
language has grown to nearly 40 percent. 

The public will not accept this, we should 
expect them to be outraged. And we should 
be outraged if we allow this to happen and 
violate the public’s trust. 

This amendment simply restates what is al- 
ready written in the law, and | ask your sup- 


port. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BRown]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAXMAN 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAXMAN: Page 
52, after line 2, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

Sec. 8005A. Title IV of the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1993 (Pub. L. 
102-396; 106 Stat. 1890) is amended in the 9th 
proviso under the heading "Research, Devel- 
opment, Test and Evaluation, Army” by 
striking “six months’ and inserting ‘18 
months". 

Mr. WAXMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 1992, 
the other body added a provision to the 
Defense appropriations bill that re- 
quired that a particular research trial 
be undertaken using a particular exper- 
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imental AIDS vaccine. The provision 
allowed an exception to this require- 
ment only if the Defense Department, 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
the Food and Drug Administration—all 
three—certified that the trial should 
not proceed by April 6 of this year. 

April 6 has come and gone, and this 
certification was not made. Now, how- 
ever, these three agencies have con- 
cluded that the vaccine trial in last 
year’s Defense bill is not appropriate 
and they have told my staff and Con- 
gressman DINGELL’s staff that they are 
prepared to certify that the trial 
should not proceed. 

I will not take the Committee's time 
at this point to describe the relative 
merits of the vaccine or the allegations 
that have arisen. That may be appro- 
priate at another time and another 
place. Suffice it to say that my amend- 
ment would simply extend the period 


- during which the Defense Department, 


the National Institutes of Health, and 
the Food and Drug Administration are 
allowed to make their required certifi- 
cations. After making these certifi- 
cations, the Defense Department will 
use these funds for their other AIDS re- 
search activities. 

Let me be clear on this matter: No 
one in this body wants an AIDS vac- 
cine more than I do, and I have done all 
that I can to make that hope a reality. 
But I also believe that the original pro- 
vision in the 1993 statute was inappro- 
priate, and I do not want the Congress 
to force the expenditure of precious re- 
search dollars on a project that none of 
the agencies supports. 

My amendment is supported by the 
administration. I urge Members to vote 
“yes.” 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MURTHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. We think it is a 
good amendment, and are prepared to 
accept it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAXMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not intending to 
call a vote on this amendment. How- 
ever, there is not unanimous support 
on this particular amendment, and I 
can assure the gentleman there will be 
additional discussion in the conference. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlemen. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF NEW 

JERSEY 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey: Page 37, line 1, after ‘‘members:"’ in- 
sert the following: Provided further, That 
$1,000,000 of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph shall be available for a lyme dis- 
ease program:’’. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we are happy to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise to urge my colleagues 
to support my amendment to the Department 
of Defense appropriations bill funding a Lyme 
disease research program through the Army 
Environmental Hygiene Agency. 

Lyme disease is a debilitative disease which 
robs men, women, and children alike of their 
health and spirit. Its victims suffer with ex- 
treme fatigue, chronic migraines, arthritis, epi- 
leptic seizures and other neurological side ef- 
fects. Nearly 50,000 people have contracted 
the disease in the last decade—and the CDC 
believes this number to be a gross underesti- 
mate of the true number of sufferers as Lyme 
disease often goes misdiagnosed. 

Men and women serving in the armed 
forces are at a particularly high risk of infec- 
tion from this tick borne illness. During field 
maneuvers and other ordered activities, they 
are often in highly endemic areas, such as 
grassy or wooded lots. Over the past 2 years, 
the Army has seen a 300-percent increase in 
the rate of infection among its military and ci- 
vilian personnel. 

The Environmental Hygiene Agency has 
been the de facto lead agency for Lyme dis- 
ease research for the Department of Defense 
since the DOD began tracking the disease in 
1987. To date, they have funded their re- 
search on tick control, pest management, and 
other preventive methods with scraps of fund- 
ing from their general operating budget. Unfor- 
tunately, military downsizing has put this im- 
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portant program in jeopardy and it may be 
eliminated altogether without the specific fund- 
ing offered in my amendment. 

Just 2 days ago, the House passed my 
amendment authorizing $1 million in funding 
for a Lyme Disease Program in the Army En- 
vironmental Hygiene Agency. This modest 
cost includes $500,000 for a one time start up 
cost of the program and $500,000 for operat- 
ing expenses in fiscal year 1994. The amend- 
ment also requires that all pertinent informa- 
tion be shared with the general public through 
the Public Health Service. 

This program represents the perfect military- 
civilian partnership. | urge my colleagues to 
vote in favor of the Smith amendment to the 
DOD appropriations bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. EVANS 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EVANS: Page 11, 
line 14, insert after “Command” the follow- 
ing: 

: Provided further, That, of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph $10,000,000 shall be 
available for activities to support the clear- 
ing of landmines for humanitarian purposes. 

Mr. EVANS (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilionis? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment at the desk. It would pro- 
vide $10 million in funding to assist 
other nations in clearing the scourge of 
antipersonnel landmines. 

It is ironic that in a world facing 
weapons of mass destruction that one 
of the deadlier threats would come 
from a weapon often smaller than a 
cigar box and as cheap as a few dollars 
to produce. Yet, the landmine has 
emerged as a significant problem 
throughout the world. 

During the proxy battles of the cold 
war, countries used huge amounts of 
these cheap weapons. Unfortunately, 
they were not just employed against 
military targets. Both intentionally 
and unintentionally, innocent men, 
women, and children bore and continue 
to bear the brunt of these indiscrimi- 
nate killers. An estimated 800 people a 
month are killed throughout the world 
by mines. In Afghanistan roughly 
400,000 civilians were injured and 
200,000 killed by mines. 

Yet, landmines exact more than just 
a human cost. Entire countries are 
wounded by landmines use, preventing 
refugees from returning home and 
farmers from cultivating their fields, 
delaying recovery from war and con- 
flict. A report released last month by 
the State Department called “Hidden 
Killers: The Global Problem with 
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Uncleared Landmines” concluded that 
at least 85 million landmines are scat- 
tered in 62 countries around the world. 
Unfortunately, many of the countries 
cannot mount the efforts necessary to 
clear the mines. For example, it has 
been estimated that Cambodia would 
have to spend five times its GDP to 
clear all of its landmines. 

It may not be possible to solve each 
countries’ problem but we can help pre- 
vent the loss of life. DOD has a wide 
range of resources, including demining 
training, education on mine awareness, 
and mine clearance equipment that can 
be utilized by other countries to help 
clear mines. The U.S. Army has al- 
ready conducted its first demining 
training course for foreign mine clear- 
ance instructors to rave reviews. The 
State Department report points to 
these DOD resources and reflects the 
thinking of the Demining Coordination 
Group [DCG] to utilize these resources 
to address this problem. The DCG, an 
interagency group including represent- 
atives from DOD, coordinates U.S. 
demining policy. 

I urge my colleagues to support my 
amendment. The carnage that anti- 
personnel landmines has visited on in- 
nocent men, women, and children is a 
senseless tragedy that we cannot ig- 
nore. We have the resources to help re- 
move these killers and we should share 
them. It is a very small amount of 
money that would go a long way in pre- 
oe the needless loss of life and 
imb. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, we think this is an 
important amendment, and we are 
happy to accept it. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. EVANS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
an amendment at this point in the bill, 
although it is on pages 33 and 34, and I 
am unable to do that because what I 
would like to take out is in the report 
language itself. 

So I would like to raise the issue, if 
I might, to make you aware of it. 

The language seeks to direct C-130’s 
to Youngstown, OH. 

The report language I am referring to 
seeks to direct C-130 aircraft to the Re- 
serve unit at Youngstown, OH. There 


will 
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are many aircraft wings across the 
country in far greater need of these C- 
130’s than is the Youngstown group. 

As part of the Air Force Reserve 
modernization program, the Air Force 
is trying to replace 20- to 30-year-old C- 
130E models with the new H models. 
After waiting for years, other units in 
greater need have received the new H 
models, and many aircraft wings have 
become priority reserve wings to re- 
ceive new planes, according to the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Remember, these 20- to 30-year-old 
airplanes, which need to be replaced, 
we are talking about the safety of air 
crews when we talk about this. And the 
Air Force has been doing this in a very 
logical, priority kind of way. But in 
the report language, a Congressman 
from Ohio has put language into this 
bill and the two previous defense ap- 
propriation bills designating the C- 
130’s to Youngstown. This is not where 
the Department of Defense wants the 
planes to go. They did not ask for them 
to go there. They do not have facilities 
for them there, they do not have air 
crews for them there, and it will cost 
us considerable money to provide all of 
this at the Youngstown location. 

All the other aircraft wings have the 
infrastructure to support the aircraft; 
Youngstown does not. 

Just to build the additional infra- 
structure in Ohio, it will cost the tax- 
payers an additional $16.5 million. I 
have checked the figure with the Air 
Force three times, and that is a correct 
figure. 

Additionally, the Youngstown unit 
would have to train an additional 14 
crews at a cost of $4.1 million. This is 
also an Air Force figure. 

Combined, that means the American 
taxpayer will have to cough up an addi- 
tional $20.6 million to satisfy the desire 
of the congressional delegation from 
that particular area. 

The Air Force should make the deci- 
sions on where these planes are to be 
based. They have told me again and 
again that they simply do not want 
these planes in Ohio. The Defense De- 
partment is already experiencing tight- 
er budgets, and we cannot afford any 
longer the luxury of this type of micro- 
management. Unfortunately, because 
the Appropriations Committee placed 
this in the report language rather than 
in bill language, I cannot get to it to 
remove it, but I want us to be aware of 
it. I want us to try to avoid—to see if 
we can avoid this kind of earmarking 
in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MURTHA 
Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. MURTHA: On 
page 19 of the bill, strike out line 13 and all 
that follows through line 23 on page 21. 
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Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, let me 
explain to the House what we have 
done. Because the Defense Department 
asked for money for what they call 
global initiatives, we felt that if they 
had that money set aside we would put 
severe restrictions on that money. 

Since the restrictions were removed 
on a point of order, we feel the money 
should not be made available. 

We feel this $383 million should be re- 
moved from the bill until we can work 
out language to satisfy both the House 
and the Senate. The language I had 
worked out, a number of Members on 
the other side of the Capitol did not 
think was strong enough. I felt it was 
the most we could do under the Con- 
stitution. 

So Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment to eliminate the $383 million in 
the global initiatives area until we can 
work it out in conference. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say I really do 
not like to see this amendment adopt- 
ed, but I think we have to adopt it if 
we are going to put any kind of con- 
trols on the deployment of U.S. forces 
without the United States Congress 
being a part of the decision. This is ex- 
tremely important, since we are reduc- 
ing the Defense budget by billions of 
dollars in short periods of time, while 
at the same time we are asking our 
military forces to take on more assign- 
ments than the average American is 
aware of, 

Since the language that would have 
made those restrictions part of the law 
was stricken on a point of order, this is 
the only other way to address the 
issue. It is an important issue. We can- 
not be sending Americans everywhere 
in the world where somebody wants to 
start a civil war. 

Mr. DICKS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
particularly now with all the concern 
about what we are going to do regard- 
ing Bosnia that to give $300 million is 
like giving them a blank check. I think 
that would be a mistake. 

I think we should agree with the 
chairman’s amendment and eliminate 
the $300 million in spending at this 
juncture. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I yield to my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], a 
member of the Defense Subcommittee 
and the ranking member on the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee, of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

I have to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
agree with the chairman on his amend- 
ment. 


Chairman, 
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We have lost 11 people, 11 young men 
in Somalia over the last 6 or 8 months. 
As long ago as January, 1993, when we 
were in Somalia, those pilots who were 
flying the C-130’s were flying every 
day, 12 and 18-hour days, possibly 15- 
hour days. 

The Marines, the sailors who were on 
the ships, had already been deployed 6 
months. They were talking about ex- 
tending their cruises for long periods of 
time. 

Since that time, we have cut $14 bil- 
lion under last year’s Defense budget. 
There will be fewer men, fewer women 
in uniform; there will be fewer ships, 
fewer planes; they will be deployed 
more often, more frequently. There 
will be less maintenance, capability, 
and we are sending them to Somalia, 
possibly Bosnia, certainly Haiti and 
other parts of Africa, some 17 places 
around the world. 

There are 73,000 troops currently de- 
ployed in peacekeeping missions today. 
The Congress of the United States can- 
not abdicate its authority in having a 
voice over those operations. If we do 
not pass this amendment, with the ac- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HAMILTON], frankly we will 
not have a further voice in whether or 
not our troops, our young men and 
women in uniform, are deployed at 
great length and at great hazard in 
every corner of the world. 

So Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of 
this amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman has made an excel- 
lent statement in behalf of this amend- 
ment. 

Because of the spending constraints 
that we are under and the reductions in 
the Defense appropriations bill, the end 
strength is coming down. 

Just one quick example, the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps: With the end strength pro- 
vided for in this bill, the average ma- 
rine is going to be deployed more than 
50 percent of the time. He will be away 
from his home base, be away from his 
family more than 50 percent of the 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUR- 
THA]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURTON OF 
INDIANA 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURTON of Indi- 
ana: Page 11, line 5, strike ‘$9,497,133,000" 
and insert ‘‘$9,487,133,000"". 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 


we support the 


will 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, we also accept the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I guess I do not need to go into 
detail about this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
raise a question which I raised in the 
authorizing committee yesterday, with 
no response. 

I am concerned about the obligation 
we have to the great many military re- 
tirees and their families to provide 
medical care for those people. With the 
completion of the base closing of all 
the bases we have, we have many peo- 
ple located in some rural areas, in 
some smaller States, who have to drive 
hundreds of miles for medical care or 
to get a prescription filled. 

I notice on page 283 that you provide 
for a temporary service in the Blue 
Grass Army Depot in Kentucky to pro- 
vide until they get a mail service phar- 
macy. 

Has any consideration been given 
about taking care of providing for 
these military retirees and their fami- 
lies? We have an obligation, when they 
entered the service and gave their serv- 
ice to the country through the years, 
we have an obligation to provide for 
their senior years, their older years, or 
when they have a handicap. 

I see nothing being done by Congress 
to take care of these retirees and their 
families as far as pharmacies are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, this 
has been a personal project with me, 
trying to increase the medical care for 
the dependents and the retirees in the 
military. I started about 7 years ago. It 
has been a frustrating experience. 

We have had some tremendous suc- 
cesses in California and Hawaii where 
we have had about a 98-percent ap- 
proval rating in the new proposal that 
we worked out there. We are expanding 
that to the rest of the country. 

Of course, we do not know how it will 
fold in to any new national health care 
plan, but we are well aware of what the 
gentleman if talking about. We are 
doing everything we can to be sure 
that the dependents and retirees are 
taken care of. 

If there is a specific problem, if the 
gentleman would bring it to the atten- 
tion of the committee, we will try to 
take care of it. We will sit down and 
see what we can work out. 


will 
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Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the committee chair- 
man’s remarks. 

In my own State of Indiana, we are 
closing out the only two active sta- 
tions there. That means people where I 
live in my district, military retirees, of 
which I am one, too, will have to drive 
250 miles minimum to get to a phar- 
macy, let alone being taken care of in 
the other obligations we have. 

Now, we have veterans’ hospitals 
closer, but right now they cannot be 
treated at veterans’ hospitals. 

So Mr. Chairman, I hope the Con- 
gress will take this into consideration. 
We have an obligation to take care of 
these people. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for the contributions he has made. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KENNEDY 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KENNEDY: Page 
8, line 1, strike out $15,221,091,000"" and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘‘15,218,191,000". 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would reduce the Army op- 
eration and maintenance account by 
$2.9 million, the amount dedicated to 
running the Army School of the Ameri- 
cas at Fort Benning, GA. The intent of 
the amendment is to close the school. 

It has been called the School of the 
Dictators. Many of Latin America’s 
most notorious foes of democracy and 
human rights violators went to the 
school. The Clinton administration has 
put the promotion of democracy and 
human rights at the center of U.S. for- 
eign policy. Continued operation of the 
School of the Americas, given its his- 
tory and tradition, stands in the way of 
establishing a new U.S. relationship 
with Latin America based on strength- 
ening civilian, democratic institutions. 

Let me give you some examples of 
who the SOA graduates are: 

Leopoldo Galtieri, ex-head of the Ar- 
gentine Junta; Roberto D’Aubuisson, 
organizer of Salvadoran death squads; 
and Manuel Noriega, presently a resi- 
dent of the Federal Prison System. 

In Guatemala, the three most senior 
officers who backed the Serrano coup 
in May of this year. Two of the three 
have been sacked for their role in the 
coup. 

Last year a coalition of international 
human rights groups issued a report 
charging 246 Colombian officers with 
human-rights violations. More than 100 
had been at the school, several as in- 
structors. A Colombian lieutenant 
colonel attended the school after Co- 
lombian courts named him the subject 
of an investigation for a prominent 
massacre committed by troops under 
his command. This gave the impres- 
sion, raised in the Colombian Congress 
in 1991, that the United States was 
shielding the officer from prosecution. 

In El Salvador, 48 officers—over two- 
thirds—of the 69 officers cited for 
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human rights violations in the report 
of the U.N. Truth Commission trained 
at the school. This includes Col. Elena 
Fuentes, one of the country’s most no- 
torious hardline officers. Elena 
Fuentes was in the room when Salva- 
doran military leaders gave the order 
to murder the Jesuit priests in 1989. He 
was an instructor at the school in 1985 
and 1986. In fact, 19 of the 26 officers 
cited by the U.N. Truth Commission 
for involvement in the Jesuit murders 
and coverup were SOA graduates. 
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Some will object that the school 
counts among its graduates noble and 
courageous soldiers as well. I do not 
doubt this. The U.N. Truth Commission 
report tells of a Salvadoran officer—a 
graduate of the school—who objected 
to the massacre of civilians in San Se- 
bastian in 1988. Tragically, his com- 
manding officer, another SOA grad- 
uate, ordered the operation to go 
ahead. 

I have heard some say that the 
record of Latin American militaries 
would be even worse without the 
School of the Americas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is surely a weak endorsement for 
an institution that costs the United 
States millions of dollars a year and 
identifies us with tyranny and repres- 
sion. 

The school has recently added a few 
hours of human rights training to its 
courses. I met with a human rights ex- 
pert who was invited to speak to in- 
structors and trainees this spring. He 
came away convinced that the school’s 
instructors, many of them from Latin 
America, were either indifferent or 
hostile to his message, and that the 
school should be closed. 

My amendment will not end any rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Latin American militaries. Each year 
the United States trains thousands of 
foreign soldiers by bringing them to 
the United States and by sending U.S. 
military trainers abroad. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is also crafting new 
initiatives to promote democracy 
through military-to-military contacts. 
Some of these initiatives may prove to 
be effective. But continued operation 
of the School of the Americas, with its 
history and tradition of abusive grad- 
uates, stands as a barrier to establish- 
ing a new and constructive relationship 
with Latin American militaries after 
the cold war. And it continues to asso- 
ciate the United States with those 
abuses. 

Ido not question the good values and 
the commitment of the U.S. personnel 
at the school. But after examining the 
record of school graduates, I cannot 
help but conclude that we need to 
make a fresh start, freed from this 
record and history of abuse. 

We have left much of the money that 
will go to this school for the purposes 
of continuing the military in its cur- 
rent hiring quota, so we will not be 
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weakening our military. We will just 
be getting at the root cause of the 
abuses, which is the operations and 
maintenance account. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Chairman, 
the School of the Americas at Fort Benning, 
GA, has the nefarious distinction of being the 
place in the United States where the worst 
human rights abusers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere come to learn military tactics and to 
teach them. 

Lists of the many dictators and petty tyrants 
who have both attended and taught courses at 
SOA were published in Newsweek and the 
Miami Herald. Some of the more infamous 
graduates of SOA include Manuel Noriega, the 
former dictator of Panama who is serving 40 
years in a U.S. prison for drug trafficking and 
for whose capture the United States invaded 
Central America; 19 officers from El Salvador 
cited by the U.N. Truth Commission for in- 
volvement in the murder of 6 Jesuit priests, 
their housekeeper and her daughter; 2 of the 
Salvadoran officers cited for the assassination 
of Archbishop Oscar Romero; 10 of the offi- 
cers of the massacre at El Mozote, El Sal- 
vador; 6 Peruvian officers linked to a death 
squad that killed 9 university students and a 
professor; and Humberto Regalado, the Hon- 
duran Chief of Staff linked to Colombian drug 
dealers. SOA is contrary to the international 
interests of the United States—to promote 
peace, democracy, and economic develop- 
ment around the globe. 

It is admirable that the U.S. military feels ca- 
pable of instilling in Central and South Amer- 
ican soldiers the professionalism to which we 
are accustomed and the respect for civilian 
authority which is enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion. However, such attempts have been a co- 
lossal failure at SOA. Too many times in re- 
cent memory the perpetrators of murder and 
massacre have been found to be graduates. 

The Kennedy amendment would not end 
our international military training and education 
programs which occur on U.S. soil and 
abroad. What it would do is close a dark chap- 
ter in the military history of the Americas. Sup- 
port the amendment; close the School of the 
Americas. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, could I 
get a time limit on this amendment 
being offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to reach an agreement on a 
time limit action; but I would advise 
the Chair there are several speakers on 
our side who want to be heard on this 
amendment. 

Mr. MURTHA. How about 20 minutes 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BISH- 
OP] and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]? 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
does the gentleman intend to share the 
time in opposition to the amendment 
with this side? 

Mr. MURTHA. I am sure that the 
gentleman will share the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA] mak- 
ing a unanimous-consent request that 
debate on this amendment be limited 
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to 20 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BISHOP], 
with the time to be shared with the 
gentleman on the other side of the 
aisle? 

Mr. MURTHA. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BISHOP] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], and I urge the Members 
of this body, this Committee of the 
Whole, to not listen to what appears to 
be uninformed rhetoric and to really 
look at the facts about the School of 
the Americas. 

Mr. Chairman, the School of the 
Americas is located at Forth Benning, 
GA, and was established in 1946. Its 
mission by public law is to develop and 
conduct for the Armed Forces of Latin 
America the most doctrinally sound, 
relevant, and cost-effective training 
program as possible to promote mili- 
tary professionalism, to foster greater 
cooperation among multinational mili- 
tary forces and to expand the Latin 
American Armed Forces’ knowledge of 
U.S. customs and traditions, including 
democracy. It conducts 41 different 
training courses from the cadet level to 
the command in general staff equiva- 
lent. It includes training for U.S. serv- 
ice wives, foreign area officers, for 
Latin American coverage. The planned 
workload for 1994 is 1,743 students. The 
School of the Americas has trained 
over 54,000 students since its establish- 
ment. Its graduates include 10 Presi- 
dents, 38 ministers of defense and state, 
71 commanders of armed forces, and 25 
service chiefs of staff in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Human rights awareness is an indis- 
pensable element in the school’s cur- 
riculum. Students receive training in 
law and law welfare, the Geneva and 
Hague Conventions, and military law 
and ethics. The training focuses heav- 
ily upon civilian-military relations in 
the conduct of military operations and 
the effects of human rights violations. 
The school has played a significant role 
in the dramatic change in Latin Amer- 
ica since 1976, from dictatorship, mili- 
tary juntas, to military supported 
democratic societies. 

With all due respect to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], Mr. Chairman, I must respect- 
fully suggest that his logic is flawed. I 
suggest that what we have here, as sup- 
ported by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Committee on 
Armed Services of this House and of 
the Senate, are all of the appropria- 
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tions and authorizations committees 
that supported this appropriation over 
the years. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is just mistaken. What we are 
about to do is to throw out the baby 
with the bath water. We cannot destroy 
the school because of its graduates, 
some of its graduates. We might as well 
abolish M.I.T. because Michael Milken 
graduated from the Wharton School. 
We might as well abolish all of our 
schools in this country because they 
may happen to develop and to graduate 
a youngster that may get into crime. I 
suggest that this amendment is ill-con- 
ceived, it is not thought out properly, 
and we ought to oppose it, and defeat 
it, and support and strike a blow for 
democracy in Latin America. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, 2 
months ago, I wrote to Secretary of 
Defense Les Aspin to express my con- 
cerns about the School of the Americas 
at Fort Benning, GA. I asked why we 
should be spending millions of dollars 
to train foreign soldiers who use the 
skills they learn at the School of the 
Americas to brutalize their own people. 
I received a reply this morning, and it 
makes me even more inclined to close 
the school than when I sent the letter. 
Let me quote from the DOD's response: 

To assume that one short course in the 
United States can counteract perhaps con- 
tradictory messages absorbed over a lifetime 
from within one's own culture and elsewhere 
overestimates the missions and power of 
School of the Americas training. 

I couldn’t agree more. One short 
course is not enough to instill respect 
for human rights, but it is more than 
enough time to teach the most effec- 
tive and savage methods of repression. 
Even if the terrorists we taught at the 
School of the Americas didn’t learn 
anything that helped them victimize 
the people they were supposed to pro- 
tect, we should not have given them 
the legitimacy and prestige associated 
with official support from the U.S. 
Government. 

The U.N. Truth Commission report 
released in March linked 47 graduates 
of the School of the Americas to 
human rights abuses in El Salvador. 
While the school’s administration 
states that it “systematically advo- 
cates human rights awareness,” the 
Truth Commission’s report suggests 
that the school deserves a failing 
grade. 

With the end of the cold war, the pri- 
mary objective of U.S. foreign policy in 
the Western Hemisphere since World 
War II—to contain the expansion of So- 
viet influence—has been plant-sup- 
planted by the need to encourage re- 
spect for democracy and human rights 
along with economic development and 
an end to narcotics trafficking. If the 
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School of the Americas does not meet 
these objectives, then its $2.9 million 
budget is difficult to justify. I do not 
know where the officers who murdered 
priests and raped nuns learned how to 
terrorize civilians, but I do not think 
we should be educating violent crimi- 
nals in techniques they can use to vio- 
late the basic rights of innocent people. 
We should shut off funds to the School 
of the Americas before we contribute 
to the training of any more of those 
unsavory thugs. 
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Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. YOUNG], and 
ask unanimous consent that he be per- 
mitted to yield time to other Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LEWIS], a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank my colleague for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] that I very much under- 
stand the gentleman's intention. But I 
must say that I cannot help but believe 
strongly that his premise is fundamen- 
tally flawed. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] did not include Mr. Somoza on 
his list of people who had received 
military training who in some way 
abused his view of the world in Latin 
America. Would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts close the school that 
Somoza graduated from as well? 
Somoza is a graduate of West Point. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would suggest to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lewis] that if any 
school in the United States had the 
record of abuse of this school, with the 
total number of graduates, the total 
number of hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of individuals that have been 
cited by all of the international courts 
for their human rights abuses, that any 
school would have been closed. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, reclaiming my time, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman there are 54,000 
graduates of that school, all of whom 
have been exposed to the United States 
in a very special way, who are making 
a difference. There are problems with a 
few graduates of every school. 

Mr. Chairman, I must suggest that 
one way or another, the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
should understand the training in the 
United States exposes people in a posi- 
tive way to the best of our system. To 
suggest that a course some way deter- 
mines a person’s pattern of life, to say 
the least, is a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Chairman, the motivations of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] are appropriate, but I would 
suggest the gentleman is way off tar- 
get. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. COLLINS]. 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to oppose the amendment 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

This amendment is misdirected. In 
spite of the gentleman's intent, this 
amendment does not directly impact 
the funding for the School of Americas. 
Instead, it recklessly cuts $2.9 million 
from an already streamlined operations 
and maintenance budget for the U.S. 
Army. Since the School of Americas is 
both authorized and a part of public 
law, the Army would still have to find 
funding for the School of Americas. 
And because of this amendment, they 
would be forced to find those funds in a 
smaller budget. 

Additionally, I want to make it clear 
that I also oppose the intent of this 
amendment. 

This amendment ignores the curricu- 
lum, mission, and history of the school. 
I encourage the gentleman to go to 
Fort Benning and review the school be- 
fore depleting Army's operations and 
management funds. 

The School of Americas was founded 
with a mission to develop and conduct 
doctrinally sound, cost-efficient mili- 
tary training programs for the Armed 
Forces of Latin America. It provides 
Latin American armies with first hand 
understanding of American democracy 
and customs. School of Americas is 
also a pioneer in training Latin Amer- 
ican soldiers in human rights. For 
many of these soldiers, this is their 
only training in international human 
rights. While there have admittedly 
been some rotten apples who attended 
the school, one can imagine how many 
more human rights violations would 
take place in Latin America without 
this training. 

Each year the School of Americas 
trains around 1,700 students from Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, and the United 
States. The vast majority of the 54,000 
officers trained by School of Americas 
since 1946 have improved their home 
countries. 

In many instances they have pro- 
vided stability, turned back insur- 
gency, brought down dictatorships, and 
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served as important representatives for 
democratic ideals. 

Each student must attend a class 
specifically focused on human rights, 
and human rights training is woven 
into every course. Students take 
courses such as law of land warfare, 
Geneva and Hague Conventions and 
military law and ethics. Every course 
emphasizes proper civil-military rela- 
tions in combat operations. We should 
evaluate the school on the basis of 
their curriculum, their graduates over- 
all record and their contribution to the 
community they serve. 

Some have committed terrible 
human rights violations and I share 
the gentleman from Massachusetts’ 
concerns about their conduct. But 
their actions are not due to their train- 
ing at Fort Benning. Each individual is 
responsible for his own behavior, and 
should receive punishment for such ac- 
tions. I deplore the humanitarian vio- 
lations which have been attributed to 
some graduates of this program and 
hope that any individuals involved in 
such actions will be punished to the 
full extent of the law. 

The Kennedy amendment misses the 
mark in reality and in intent. The 
school’s curriculum and mission are 
sound. If reforms are to be made, they 
should be made in the recruitment 
process. School of Americas does not 
select their students. The State De- 
partment is involved in student selec- 
tion and should set even stricter cri- 
teria on which soldiers are chosen for 
the program. Additionally, countries 
that send a high percentage of students 
later convicted of human rights abuses 
should be restricted accordingly. 

The Department of Defense is look- 
ing into ways to improve the School of 
Americas program, and if changes are 
to be made, all parties including the 
State Department should be involved. 
This appropriations bill is not the 
proper venue to address School of 
Americas, and I urge my colleagues to 
vote “no” on the Kennedy amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. LIVINGSTON], a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend for yielding, and I 
would like to point out that an amend- 
ment like this is like cutting off your 
nose to spite your face. Relationships 
created between Latin American mili- 
tary people and United States military 
people endure for their lifetimes. Tre- 
mendous good flows from their pres- 
ence in this academy. There may be 
some bad eggs. The Newsweek article 
of August 9, indicates, “the Wharton 
School of Finance could be blamed be- 
cause Michael Milken went there.” 

Mr. Chairman, in any group you will 
always have somebody controversial. 
But the good done by the relationships 
created in this school has enabled the 
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United States to foster relations and 
influence with countries to our south- 
ern border for generations, and we 
should not eliminate that potential for 
good influence. Today there are more 
democracies in Latin America than 
ever before in history. The proof is in 
the pudding. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. HyDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
amendment is defeated. It is very coun- 
terproductive. The graduates of this 
school that may have acted criminally 
did so in spite of what they learned, 
not because of it. The opportunity to 
train thousands of Latin American 
military in our country, in our tradi- 
tions, in our human rights processes, is 
invaluable. Because a few go wrong 
does not vitiate the enormous good 
that comes from this school. 

Mr. Chairman, as I recall, one of the 
12 Apostles went bad. That does not 
mean the rest of the Apostles should 
have dispersed. 

This is a terribly useful school in lan- 
guage, in human rights, and in tradi- 
tion. It is an advantage that we have, 
in developing good relations with our 
neighbors to the south and we ought to 
avail ourselves of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. DARDEN]. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from the 
southern part of Georgia, from the area 
where Fort Benning and this school is 
located, for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, 
while it is well-meaning, has very, very 
dangerous implications. Taken quite to 
its logical conclusion, as an alumnus of 
the University of Georgia, based on my 
alleged conduct since my graduation, 
someone one day might even want to 
close that fine university. 

So let me say that this is a very mis- 
directed effort, and let us look at the 
problem. Today there is $2.6 million in 
a program called IMET, International 
Military Education and Training, 
which comes under foreign operations 
appropriations. If we wanted to cut out 
the money which went to these stu- 
dents, we are actually going after the 
wrong money here. What we are going 
after is operation and maintenance of a 
school that stands up for democracy 
and freedom throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. This amendment will not punish 
anyone but the instructors and em- 
ployees in the school. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a terrible 
mistake to close this school, and I 
strongly urge my colleagues to oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, might 
I inquire how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
FARR). The gentleman from Georgia 
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[Mr. BISHOP] has one 1 minute remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. KOPETSKI]. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] here and commend him 
for bringing this issue before us. 

Mr. Chairman, today this body will 
have the opportunity to halt nearly $3 
million of funding for this school with 
a history of training Latin American 
military thugs who have demonstrated 
utter contempt for basic human rights 
in Central and Latin America. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] has outlined the honor 
roll of dishonor of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of graduates of this institu- 
tion. 

At a time when Oregon schools and 
our children face rising tuition costs 
that price them out of the university 
classroom, at a time when my students 
in Oregon go to school in overcrowded 
facilities, at a time when children in 
this country do not have enough books, 
they do not have play fields, they do 
not have all of those things that go 
into making learning healthy and cre- 
ative, this is not the time, if there ever 
was, to provide millions of dollars of 
free tuition for graduate students in 
civil disruption, terrorism, and murder. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], which 
deletes the funding for this program, 
then we will be funding human trag- 
edy. That is what this amendment is 
about, and that is why we ought to be 
voting “yes” on the Kennedy amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAMBURG]. 

Mr. HAMBURG. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the Kennedy 
amendment which will cut all funding 
for the School of the Americas. 

In April, I led a delegation to El Sal- 
vador to examine the prospects for a 
democratic election in 1994. One of my 
stops included the university where six 
Jesuit priests, their cook, and her 
daughter were murdered in cold blood 
in November 1989. That act shook the 
conscience of the world and focused at- 
tention on the repressive practices of 
the Salvadoran Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, it appalls me to dis- 
cover that 19 of the officers implicated 
in the U.N. Truth Commission report 
were graduates of the U.S. Army’s 
School of the Americas in Fort 
Benning, GA. It enraged me even more 
to learn that almost three-fourths of 
the Salvadoran officers accused in 
seven other massacres during the civil 
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war were also trained at the School for 
the Americas. I think most Americans 
would be appalled to learn that their 
tax dollars and their military contrib- 
uted to the training of cold-blooded 
killers in Central American nations. 

The School of the Americas has out- 
lived whatever purpose it may have 
served in the cold war world. We should 
all be thankful that the civil wars that 
have marred the region for the past 
decade appear to be over. It is now 
time to assist those countries, coun- 
tries that have suffered untold 
amounts of death and misery, rebuild 
their infrastructure and economies. In 
order to do this, we must move from 
the military mindset that has plagued 
our relationship with Central America. 

The School of the Americas is a 
strong symbol of a confrontational pol- 
icy toward Central America, a way of 
the past that in my estimation has 
done more harm than good. Let us ter- 
minate the program and move toward 
the future. I urge support for the Ken- 
nedy amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Ken- 
nedy amendment to cut funding for the 
School of the Americas, an institution 
which has been called an academy of 
torture and a school for dictators. Let 
us take a quick look at the honor roll 
from this school: 19 of the 27 Salva- 
doran officers implicated in the Jesuit 
murders were graduates of the school; 
105 Columbian military officers 
charged with human rights violations 
are school alumni; and the school’s 
most notorious graduate, Panamanian 
dictator Manual Noriega, had two sepa- 
rate tours at the school. 

During the 1980's, death squads, dic- 
tators, and unchecked armies carried 
out a reign of terror on the residents of 
Central and Latin American nations. 
During the same period, the Uintd 
States spent billions of dollars to keep 
in power many of the individuals who 
carried out unspeakable crimes against 
peaceful citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, what is done cannot 
be undone. However, we have the op- 
portunity to ensure that the United 
States will not continue training po- 
tential dictators here in the United 
States. I ask my colleagues to join me 
in helping write an end to a sad chap- 
ter in this Nation’s history. American 
taxpayers and the war-weary people of 
Central America deserve nothing less. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Georgia [Ms. MCKINNEY]. 

Ms. MCKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Kennedy amendment. 

The School of the Americas was es- 
tablished to train military officers for 
Central America’s military forces. Sup- 
porters for continued funding for SOA 
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contend that it is one of the most effec- 
tive foreign relation operations being 
operated by the U.S. Government. 

Assuming that this is true, the ques- 
tion must be asked, at what price? 

Let us look at El Salvador’s track 
record where the SOA has been used for 
training military officers. In El Sal- 
vador, most of the atrocities were or- 
dered or conducted by the Salvadoran 
military, aligned with paramilitary 
death squads. Some of the most infa- 
mous incidents were carried out by the 
military; the massacre by the army’s 
elite of more than 200 civilians—most- 
ly, children and elderly men. 

The murder of Archbishop Oscar 
Arnulfo Romero as he was saying Mass 
in 1980. The rape and murder of three 
Maryknoll nuns and a Catholic lay 
worker in 1980. 

The murder of six Jesuit priests, 
their housekeeper and her daughter at 
the Central American University in 
1989. It would be sad to believe that my 
dear colleagues condone such out- 
rageous conduct, oppression, torture, 
and rape of Latin American citizens. 

United States trained militaries in 
Latin America supported dictators at 
the expense of the people in the re- 
gions. 

Military, we support—humanity, we 
ignore. The cold war policy of U.S. 
buildup in arms was oblivious to 
human rights. 

We are the No. 1 exporter of arms. 
The same guns being used to kill Amer- 
ican sons and daughters were sold by 
American parents during the cold war. 

I remember a Newsweek article 
dated, August 3, 1993. Its basic theme 
was “U.S. Training Does Not Turn Sol- 
diers Into Democrats.”’ 

Therefore, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in supporting the Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI], chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Western Hemi- 
sphere Affairs. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

There is no voice in this Congress 
that is heard more often on issues of 
human rights than the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY]. There 
are times, indeed, when I might, in the 
past, have joined him in this effort. 
But today it is simply dated. 

For whatever abuses there have been 
in the past, the reality is today. For 
the first time in 200 years, democracy 
in Latin America is the coin of the 
realm. And from Argentina to Guate- 
mala, coups are being resisted. Mili- 
taries are staying in their barracks. 
Democracy is being respected. 

The School of the Americas is the 
contribution of the United States to 
this tremendous success. It is told best 
in a story of only a few months ago in 
Guatemala, a nation which has almost 


never seen a democratic government 
follow a democratic government. 

A coup occurred, and an American- 
trained officer stood still while the 
democratic process and the courts 
worked their will. This school is a con- 
tribution. Its closing would be a trag- 
edy. It would be a withdrawal of Amer- 
ica from Latin America. 

Resist the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEWIS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LEWIS] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today to speak in support of 
the Kennedy amendment, striking $2.9 
million for funding for the School of 
the Americas. 

Rather than serving as a bridge be- 
tween the United States and our Latin 
American neighbors; the school of the 
Americas serves as a barrier to estab- 
lishing new and constructive relation- 
ships with Latin American militaries 
in the wake of the cold war. 

This school is not needed. We should 
be training people for peace and not for 
war. We should be teaching people to 
beat their swords into plowshares, to 
study war no more. 

Many of the graduates of this school 
have a long history of human rights 
abuses. Their rolls read like a who’s 
who of Central America’s worst human 
rights violators. 

Why should we continue to fund and 
condone military inspired murder? 
Why should we continue to train thugs 
to kill their own people? 

Today, Mr. Chairman, I break with 
many of my colleagues in the Georgia 
delegation. But I believe that the time 
has come for someone to speak out for 
peace and an end to the financing of 
government-sponsored killing. 

Vote for peace, vote for harmony, 
vote for the Kennedy amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 174, noes 256, 
not voting 8 as follows: 


[Roll No. 478] 
AYES—174 

Abercrombie Becerra Cantwell 
Ackerman Berman Cardin 
Allard Blackwell Clay 
Andrews (ME) Blute Clayton 
Applegate Bonior Collins (IL) 
Baesler Borski Collins (MI) 
Barca Brown (CA) Condit 
Barcia Brown (OH) Conyers 
Barlow Bryant Cooper 
Barrett (WI) Byrne Costello 
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Evans 
Faleomavaega 
(AS) 
Farr 
Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gilchrest 
Glickman 


Hochbrueckner 
Hoke 

Holden 
Hutchinson 
Inslee 

Jacobs 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kennedy 


Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus (FL) 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 
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McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
Meehan 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Nadler 
Neal (MA) 
Norton (DC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 
Owens 
Pallone 
Payne (NJ) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson (MN) 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Poshard 


NOES—256 


Collins (GA) 
Combest 
Coppersmith 
Cox 


Diaz-Balart 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Doolittle 
Do! 


Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
English (OK) 
Everett 
Ewing 
Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Flake 
Fowler 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 


Schumer 


Synar 
Taylor (NC) 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Towns 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waters 
Watt 
Wheat 
Williams 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 
Yates 


Istook 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E.B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Kaptur 
Kasich 

Kim 

King 
Kingston 
Klein 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Kyl 
LaFalce 
Lancaster 
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Lantos Oxley Skelton 
LaRocco Packard Smith (IA) 
Laughlin Parker Smith (MI) 
Lazio Pastor Smith (NJ) 
Leach Paxon Smith (OR) 
Levin Payne (VA) Smith (TX) 
Levy Peterson (FL) Snowe 
Lewis (CA) Petri Solomon 
Lewis (FL) Pickett Spence 
Lightfoot Pickle Spratt 
Linder Pombo Stearns 
Lipinski Portman Stenholm 
Livingston Price (NC) Stump 
Lloyd Pryce (OH) Sundquist 
Lowey Quillen Talent 
Machtley Quinn Tanner 
Manton Ravenel Tauzin 
Manzullo Reed Taylor (MS) 
Mazzoli Regula Tejeda 
MoCandless Richardson Thomas (CA) 
McCollum Ridge Thomas (WY) 
McCrery Roberts Thompson 
McCurdy Rogers Thornton 
McHugh Rohrabacher Torricelli 
McInnis Ros-Lehtinen Traficant 
McKeon Rose Tucker 
McMillan Rostenkowski Valentine 
McNulty Roth Visclosky 
Meek Rowland Vucanovich 
Menendez Royce Walker 
Mica Sangmeister Walsh 
Michel Santorum Waxman 
Miller (FL) Sarpalius Weldon 
Molinari Saxton Whitten 
Molliohan Schaefer Wise 
Montgomery Scott Wolf 
Moorhead Sharp Young (AK) 
Murtha Shaw Young (FL) 
Myers Shuster Zeliff 
Natcher Sisisky Zimmer 
Ortiz Skaggs 
Orton Skeen 

NOT VOTING—8 
Ford (MI) McDade Washington 
Hillard Neal (NC) Wilson 
Jefferson Underwood (GU) 
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Messrs. MANZULLO, SKAGGS, and 
WAXMAN changed their vote from 
“aye” to no.” 

Messrs. BRYANT, PAYNE of New 
Jersey, DERRICK, and SLATTERY 
changed their vote from ‘‘no”’ to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. MALONEY 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. MALONEY: 
Page 15, strike line 15 and all that follows 
through page 16, line 8. 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MALONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that each side have 
13 minutes on this amendment, and if I 
may, I would like to extend the time so 
that each side would have 13 minutes. 

We have agreed to a unanimous-con- 
sent request to proceed until 12:30, and 
I would like to extend it enough so 
that each side would have 13 minutes 
on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mrs. MALONEY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I ask for 15 
minutes on each side. 
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Mr. MURTHA. All right, I will amend 
the request and ask for 15 minutes on 
each side, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Further reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. YOUNG]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I as- 
sume the understanding of the sub- 
committee chairman is that we would 
receive half of the opposition time on 
this side. 

Mr. MURTHA. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. YOUNG] will control the 15 
minutes, and the gentlewoman from 
New York (Mrs. MALONEY] would con- 
trol the other 15. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. YOUNG] will 
be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
end an embarrassing Government boon- 
doggle and an outdated, wasteful, gun 
program called the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

Buried in this year’s Defense appro- 
priations bill is an attempt to appro- 
priate $2.5 million to subsidize the Ci- 
vilian Marksmanship Program. 

The program was created 90 years 
ago, following the Spanish-American 
War, when the Army found that too 
many recruits didn’t know how to 
shoot. The program was designed to 
generate a pool of skilled marksmen 
and riflery trainers for the Army to 
call on in time of war. 

But now, according to a GAO report 
the Army cannot identify “any train- 
ing or mobilization reliance” for the 
program. At a time when we are down- 
scaling the military, closing bases, and 
discharging military personnel who 
thought they had a job for life, we 
don’t need to fund a Civilian Marks- 
manship Program. 

Today, most of the $2.5 million a year 
in the Civilian Marksmanship Program 
goes to finance target shooting com- 
petitions among gun clubs, and the an- 
nual give-away of 40 million rounds of 
ammunition and firearm supplies to 
young people. 

Without any compelling military 
purpose, this program amounts to 
nothing more than a Federal subsidy of 
a sportsman’s hobby. If this program is 
justified, why do we not have Govern- 
ment-subsidized fishing trips? Of golf 
fees? Or windsurfing programs? Why 
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not season tickets to the New York Gi- 
ants? We have got to draw the line 
somewhere. 

This is not an antigun amendment; it 
is an antiwaste amendment. How can 
we expect the American people to be- 
lieve that we are really serious about 
cutting the deficit if we continue to 
subsidize recreational shooting? 

The sum of $2.5 million might not 
seem like a great deal in a $1.3 trillion 
budget, but it is an awful lot to our 
families, of whom we are asking to con- 
tribute more to get the deficit under 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, this program is a relic 
from a former time. Preserving it 
would only prove to the American peo- 
ple that this Congress is out of date 
and out of touch. It is time for Con- 
gress to bite the bullet and end the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GILLMOR]. 

Mr. GILLMOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I point out that the 
Federal Government does fund a num- 
ber of youths and sports programs. The 
one proposed to be eliminated here is 
one of the most cost effective and effi- 
cient there is. 

How many people are served? There 
are 51 State associations, 1,500 clubs, 
126,000 affiliated club members, and 
that does not count the more than 
400,000 Boy Scouts who benefit from 
DCM-funded programs. Primary em- 
phasis is on gun safety, competitive 
marksmanship, and responsibility. 

In a very real sense, DCM has en- 
hanced the U.S. position in world com- 
petition; 9 out of 10 members of the 
U.S. Olympic shooting team in the 1992 
summer games in Barcelona, including 
gold medalist Lonnie Mailley, are from 
this program. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to the Maloney amendment. 

There has been a good deal of misin- 
formation circulating about the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and its Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship Program. I would like 
to take this opportunity to clear up 
some things. 

The Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship Program [DCM] was restructured 
in the last Congress to allow this ap- 
propriation to be received only by 
youths aged 10 to 17. In the past, the 
appropriation provided free target 
practice and firearms training ammu- 
nition to all participants, adults, and 
youth. 

Currently, only youths receive Fed- 
eral funding support. All adult partici- 
pants personally bear the full cost of 
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participation. In addition, DCM is more 
focused on youth competitive sports 
training emphasizing safety, self-es- 
teem, discipline, and character. 

This program provides good services 
at a cheap cost. DCM reaches almost 
one-half million Boy Scouts and youths 
at a cost of only $2.5 million. If these 
Scouts were the only people reached by 
the program it would be at a cost of 
only $5 per participant. However, many 
more youths other than Boy Scouts 
benefit from this program creating 
even a lower cost per participant. 

Other youth participant programs 
have a much higher per-participant 
cost. The National Youth Program 
reaches only 70,000 youths, but at a 
cost of $9.4 million. This program costs 
the American taxpayer $134 per partici- 
pant. 

DCM is a good program that teaches 

self-esteem, discipline, character, and 
weapons safety. At a time in which this 
country is facing drastic problems with 
accidental shootings involving youths, 
I find it ludicrous to cut an inexpensive 
program that teaches youth gun safe- 
ty. 
Linking this program to inner-city 
violence, as the proponents of this 
amendment are doing, is nonsense. We 
might as well outlaw Olympic boxing, 
high school wrestling, and other such 
sports because they promote street vio- 
lence. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. DERRICK]. 

Mr. DERRICK. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Maloney amendment. 

Today, we have an opportunity to 
eliminate funding for the U.S. Army’s 
Civilian Marksmanship Program. 
While this program has a practical- 
sounding name, in reality this program 
is one that has outserved its usefulness 
and is now best called a Government 
boondoggle. 

The Congress created this program 
some 90 years ago, and it now becomes 
our responsibility to end it. It was cre- 
ated in 1903 for a legitimate reason, but 
in 1993, the program’s merits are no 
longer there. 

It is now time for the Congress to 
take a second look and recognize it for 
what it is—wasteful spending. Funding 
for the CMP serves one purpose today 
and that is only to subsidize gun and 
rifle clubs and their participation in 
sport shooting. 

The Civilian Marksmanship Program 
is a $2.5 million Federal subsidy that 
promotes recreational shooting with 
military-type semiautomatic weapons. 
It began as a way to provide marks- 
manship training to potential military 
recruits. 

Back in 1903, those recruits were 
teenage boys and young men who 
worked on farms and in factories and 
who could be called upon to serve their 
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country at a moment’s notice. In many 
cases, they had no experience in shoot- 
ing rifles and needed to be trained. 

No one today can honestly argue that 
this program is an aid to national de- 
fense or is essential to military readi- 
ness. The Army does not rely on it for 
recruiting. Only a small number of the 
total participants in the CMP enlist in 
the Armed Forces. In fact, over half of 
the CMP participants are older than 
26—which is a lot older than the nor- 
mal Army enlistee. 

Today’s Army has well-trained re- 
servists to call upon. We have State 
National Guard units to supplement 
the regular forces, Rifle clubs do not 
figure into the military’s mobilization 
and training plans. 

Today’s Army depends on high tech- 
nology and sophisticated machinery 
and weapons. Rifles play a much dimin- 
ished role in the modern Army. 

I ask my colleagues to look at this 
program for what it is—a Federal sub- 
sidy for rifle clubs. It is a Federal sub- 
sidy for a few sportsmen whose hobby 
is competitive shooting. The Civilian 
Marksmanship Program is an example 
of the type of funding this Congress 
should not hesitate to eliminate. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly believe 
that this is an important budget-cut- 
ting vote for this body today. But, I 
cannot leave the well of the House 
without remarking on what I see as an 
inconsistency between this program 
and the battle now ongoing with chil- 
dren and guns and violence. 

The supporters of the Civilian Marks- 
manship Program tell us that this 
Army program is now focused on 
marksmanship training for American 
youth—for children as young as 10 
years old. 

The United States is not Somalia. 
Ten-, eleven- and twelve-year-old chil- 
dren are not a part of our well-regu- 
lated militia. 

The supporters tell us that the CMP 
instills positive values in our children. 
Yet, over the past decade, we have wit- 
nessed a 2,000-percent increase in juve- 
niles charged with homicide. Children 
are killing children with guns. Children 
are taking guns into the schools and 
endangering the lives of teachers and 
other students. 

Too many children are learning to 
equate guns with power. That message 
is wrong. Children need a stronger and 
better message that teaches them to 
say “no” to guns. 

Mr. Chairman, anyway you look at 
it, the Civilian Marksmanship Program 
does not serve a military purpose for 
adults or children. Ending the $2.5 mil- 
lion subsidy for shooting competitions 
will not threaten sportsmen who want 
to use firearms for their own enjoy- 
ment. The thousands of private gun 
clubs in this country will continue to 
support this activity for those who 
want to participate. 

But let us stop kidding ourselves by 
calling this a military program essen- 
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tial to our military budget. Support 
the Maloney amendment and end this 
Federal subsidy for recreational target 
shooting. 

The supporters of the civilian marks- 
manship program tell us that the Army 
program is now focused on marksman- 
ship for youth; we do not need to be 
subsidizing money for people to learn 
how to shoot military weapons. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, we have a crime bill coming 
up, and one of the items in there is the 
proper use and the safe use of weapons. 
In this course, gun safety, how to use 
and handle them, sports competition, 
not as the gentlewoman says, just to 
watch. 

Second, to keep the kids off the 
streets, sports activities that are good. 

The Fish and Wildlife Commission 
last night in the sportsmen’s caucus, 
the Secretary said they are going into 
outreach programs for women and chil- 
dren in the inner cities in the proper 
use of weapons that we use. 

It is not guns, as the liberal gen- 
tleman from New York says. 

The gentlewoman from New York 
voted for the National Endowment for 
the Arts, a total boondoggle, voted not 
to cut it at all and would not even cut 
it 5 percent. Now she wants to save, 
through smoke and mirrors, $242 mil- 
lion. Give me a break. 

Military guns, how little does the 
gentlewoman know. She fails to see the 
solution to a very simple problem. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. STARK], the original 
sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this amendment because we cannot af- 
ford to continue to waste the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The DCM has lost its usefulness. It 
does not help in preparedness. It is not 
a good recruiting tool. Actually, 
marksmanship with all the high-tech- 
nology stuff we have is no longer the 
important skill it was when the Army 
started this back in the early 1900's. 
Current Army training procedures al- 
ready meet our soldiers’ marksmanship 
needs. We do not need this. 

And as to the Boy Scouts, I would 
put that in the same category as giving 
free footballs to top order teams. If we 
want to do that, we can. 

The Army tells us they would not 
continue the program if we did not 
force them to. 

Let us help the Army. 

In 1990 we decided to continue fund- 
ing because they promised that if given 
the chance they would achieve self-suf- 
ficiency. So much for that promise. 

President Clinton has challenged us 
to reinvent government, to save tax- 
payer money by eliminating outdated 
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programs which cannot meet their own 
goals. This is a perfect example. Let us 
reinvent this boondoggle program and 
save the Nation some money. Support 
the Maloney amendment. It is good 
government. It is good sense. It is good 
economy and it is good for the United 
States. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
the distinguished ranking member of 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to get up and speak because I am 
so angry. 

The gentlewoman represents New 
York City. I represent upstate New 
York, rural areas, 10,000 square miles. 

I vote time and time again to help 
the gentlewoman and her constituents 
in New York City, particularly for sub- 
sidizing mass transit. Now the gentle- 
woman turns around and stands up 
here and offers an amendment which 
hurts the children in my district and 
children all across this country. 

The gentlewoman voted for tens of 
millions of dollars for the Endowment 
for the Arts. Do you know what this 
program she is trying to kill has done 
since 1903? It has trained young men 
and women, young boys and girls in the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts how to un- 
derstand safety and how to respect a 
weapon. That is so important because 
hunting and fishing mean so much to 
the people of my area. 

We do not have many playgrounds. 
What we do have in abundance are 
rural woods in the Catskill and Adiron- 
dack Mountains. Across this country it 
is much the same, especially in rural 
areas. 

This is a vital, vital program. It 
spends pennies to save millions, to pro- 
mote good character in young boys and 
girls when they grow up. 

Why is the gentlewoman doing this? 
It is wrong. The gentlewoman should 
withdraw the amendment. 

Please, please vote no on this amend- 
ment. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI]. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 90 
years ago this Nation had a real secu- 
rity problem. Young recruits were not 
prepared for the Spanish-American 
War. 

This Congress responded by creating 
this program to train young marks- 
men. Now it is time to declare success. 
We are ready for the Spanish-American 
War and we can eliminate this program 
with real safety. 

The fact of the matter is, this is a 
program, a Government expenditure in 
search of a rationale. 

We are told it has no military value 
whatsoever. It is providing free ammu- 
nition to children, doing more than 
wasting money. It is an indictment on 
our national priorities. 
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This Congress has been unable to pro- 
vide funding for children who are eligi- 
ble for Head Start. Children go to 
school each day and there are no hot 
lunches, but we find $2% million to 
give them free ammunition. 

Mr. Chairman, this fails what I con- 
sider to be the “look ‘em in the eye 
test.” 

There is not a Member of this Con- 
gress who could look a constituent in 
the eye and tell them, “I'm going to 
raise your taxes, restrict your Medi- 
care, eliminate your program, but I am 
finding the money to give free ammu- 
nition to young children.” 

Mr. Chairman, support the Maloney 
amendment, end this program. If the 
NRA wants to give free ammunition, 
let them give some of the $80 million 
they have in their own treasury, the 
millions of dollars they find to fight 
gun control. That money is a better 
source, rather than the taxpayers’ 


money. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TORRICELLI], the gentleman is listed as 
one of the biggest spenders by the tax- 
payers. The gentleman is talking about 
giving free ammunition to children, it 
is supervised information. Does the 
gentleman have any idea how many 
lives of children that are saved that go 
into homes knowing that a weapon is 
dangerous because of the proper use 
and understand the question of safety? 

If the gentleman wants to let chil- 
dren go ahead untrained in weapons 
when they are all over the place that 
we do need to take off the streets, then 
vote against this thing. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. PENNY]. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
Cub Scout coordinator. All of my chil- 
dren have participated in the Scouting 
program. 

Prior to today, I have never heard 
the argument that this Department of 
Defense program was central to the 
success of Scouting. 

Now, I acknowledge that one oppor- 
tunity offered to these young people 
through the Scouting program is train- 
ing in the proper use of guns, but Iam 
here today to tell you that there are 
gun clubs all over America that would 
be happy to provide this gun training 
service to America’s youth without a 
taxpayers’ subsidy. 

This program may have served a na- 
tional purpose in 1903, but it is not 
needed in 1993. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support for the 
Maloney amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. NADLER]. 
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Mr. NADLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment gives the Members of this 
House an opportunity to improve the 
quality of our constituents’ lives, while 
cutting Federal spending. 

The Civilian Marksmanship Program 
has absolutely no defense value. Our 
military trains new recruits in the use 
of all weapons that they will need. 
Whatever value this program may have 
had in increasing national military 
readiness back in 1903 has long since 
gone the way of bolt-action rifles in 
combat. 

What this programs does is hand out 
$2.5 million of our constituents’ hard- 
earned money to support private citi- 
zens in their recreational use of fire- 
arms. While I assume that these people 
find the prospect of shooting up the 
rifle range at taxpayer expense highly 
entertaining, subsidizing this enter- 
tainment is indefensible, especially 
when we do not have sufficient funds to 
properly fight the TB and AIDS 
epidemics, to remove asbestos and lead 
paint from our schools, to provide de- 
cent housing and education for our peo- 
ple, to eliminate our $300 billion annual 
deficit, but we have plenty of money to 
waste to buy ammunition for private 
gun clubs. 

I also do not know how the support- 
ers of this provision would explain to 
the families of the thousands of Ameri- 
cans killed in drive-by shootings, or of 
those who have been shot by close ac- 
quaintances, or of the police officers 
killed in the line of duty, why the Con- 
gress sees nothing wrong with subsidiz- 
ing recreational shooting. 

Perhaps this is the new fiscal dis- 
cipline I keep reading so much about. I 
hope not. I hope that my colleagues 
will keep their priorities straight and 
reject this giveaway. 

Mr. Chairman, support this amend- 
ment, no more free bullets. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. SCHENK], a spon- 
sor of this amendment and a major def- 
icit reduction hawk in our freshman 
class. 
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Ms. SCHENK. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. MALONEY] for her tenacity in 
bringing this amendment to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in very strong 
support of the efforts of the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] 
to show the American taxpayer that we 
care about their money. 

This is not about the Boy Scouts or 
the Girl Scouts. This is about cutting 
spending, and every Member that ut- 
tered those words during their most re- 
cent campaign must vote for this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought that I had 
seen a ridiculous waste of money in 
honey subsidies, and mohair subsidies 
and helium reserves, but spending $2 
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million, not smoke and mirrors, but $2 
million of taxpayer money to give 
away bullets and to train people how to 
use rifles, really goes in the hall of 
fame of ridiculous spending. 

I urge support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FINGERHUT], one of the lead- 
ers in the freshman class and one of the 
strong leaders in the freshman fiscal 
caucus. 

Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. MALONEY] for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a talk show 
host back in Cleveland who calls Wash- 
ington Disneyland on the Potomac. I 
think I know now.what he means. This 
is a defense appropriations bill. This is 
the day when we are debating how 
much money to spend on the defense of 
our country. I have a lot to learn about 
those issues, but there is one thing I do 
know, and that is that the issue of the 
Boy Scouts is not part of that. The ul- 
timate cynicism that is being por- 
trayed here, to wrap this program 
around the Boy Scouts, frankly makes 
me ill. 

If the NRA wants to play games, let 
them play games with other bills, not 
with our defense. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 30 seconds to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MFUME]. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Chairman, in def- 
erence to my dear friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
I am compelled to support my other 
friend from New York in this amend- 
ment simply because I think it is time 
to end this civilian marksmanship pro- 
gram. There is not, nor has there ever 
been, any compelling military purpose, 
and what we are asking is what we 
have heard, that we are saying to tax- 
payers, ‘‘Please reach down and find a 
way to subsidize recreational shooting 
so that we might be able to provide 
ammunition to children.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is wrong, that is 
un-American, and we challenge the 
NRA and others who are hellbent to 
subsidize this cause to not put it on 
taxpayers. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. MALONEY] for yielding this 
time to me, and I thank her for her 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a BYOB amend- 
ment, bring your own bullets. It is 
about time. 

Mr. Chairman, people have to buy 
their own immunizations for their chil- 
dren, they have to buy their own pre- 
school education, they have to buy 
their own books, they have to buy their 
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own cookies if they are den mothers for 
the Cub Scouts. Why in the world do 
we have a subsidy for bullets at a time 
when the GAO tells us there is abso- 
lutely no military need for this pro- 
gram? It is just a holdover from the 
great old ride’em and shoot’em up days 
of 1903. 

So, it is 1993, and this is the way to 
save money. I salute the gentlewoman 
for bringing her amendment here, and I 
say to my colleagues, ‘Do, please, buy 
your own bullets. The Government 
doesn’t have the money.” 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not say all I would like to say in oppo- 
sition to this amendment in 1 minute, 
but I would like to invite the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota who spoke ear- 
lier in favor of the amendment to come 
to my State, to come to my hometown, 
and participate in a Boy Scout BB gun 
contest that has helped finance with 
these funds, and this is not just a local 
contest, my colleagues. It goes on, and 
this is for safety, for youth. 

I say to my colleagues, “If you want 
to deny them that, that’s fine, but I 
think that the people who have spoken 
in favor of this amendment really come 
from a different world than those of us 
who have learned to use guns, and use 
them rationally, use them legiti- 
mately. I'm afraid that some of these 
people who have spoken in favor of this 
amendment, when I go out deer hunt- 
ing in November to try and shoot my 
deer, would object to that and be out 
there trying to rant and rave, and ev- 
erything else, to save that little deer.” 

Well, my colleagues, I for one believe 
that we need gun safety here in the 
United States, and this program helps 
with gun safety. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of the Maloney amendment. If 
the Civilian Marksmanship Program, funded by 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, ever served a national need, that 
need has long since abated; in fact, any pro- 
gram that promotes the proliferation of weap- 
onry and ammunition, which becomes readily 
available to the criminal element, is a disserv- 
ice to the national interest. 

Just a few years after | was elected to Con- 
gress, | was eyewitness to the greatest crime 
of the century—the assassination of President 
Kennedy. The President and | had been 
friends for many years, and he visited San An- 
tonio before he went to Dallas together that 
fateful November in 1963. | had warned the 
President not to come to Texas then, as | had 
become aware of the proliferation of arms and 
ammunition available to extremists, especially 
to extremists who hated the President. Sadly, 
my advice was not heeded, and the tragedy 
was allowed to unfold. 

After the President's assassination, | spoke 
out repeatedly on the House floor about the 
extremist right-wing hate group called the Min- 
utemen. This group, and numerous others 
since then, received arms and ammunition 
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free of charge from the U.S. Government's Ci- 
vilian Marksmanship Program. What our Gov- 
ernment did then, and has since done domes- 
tically, it is also doing internationally—the con- 
sequences of both practices are clear in to- 
day’s militaristic and violent society. 

If there is one truth about our country today, 
it is that there is no scarcity of ammunition 
and weaponry. There are bullets and guns ev- 
erywhere—teadily available, and enough for 
every man, woman and child. Surely we do 
not need to fuel this explosion any more, and 
| commend Representative MALONEY for taking 
the initiative this year in trying to eliminate the 
funding for the Civilian Marksmanship pro- 
gram. There has never been a better time or 
a better argument for passage of the Maloney 
amendment. 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Chairman, | want to ex- 
press my support for the amendment offered 
by the gentlelady from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY] to cut $2.5 million for the Civilian 
Marksmanship Program. 

This program, for the purported purpose of 
educating young people in becoming respon- 
sible gun operators, is not the kind of assist- 
ance the taxpayers need to be paying for. 
Rather, we should be paying for education in 
reading and writing and arithmetic. There is no 
reason the public should pick up the costs for 
marksmanship training. 

Twenty percent of our Nation's children are 
living in poverty, according to the UNICEF re- 
port issued last week. The $2.5 million cost of 
the Civilian Marksmanship Program would be 
better used in ways other than providing free 
bullets. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most frequently cited arguments that we hear 
from gun control advocates is that guns are 
the cause of numerous accidents, injuring 
thousands of Americans each year. The vast 
majority of these accidents occur because 
people do not treat guns with the care and in- 
telligence that is required. 

It is for this reason that | rise in support of 
the continuation of the Civilian Marksmanship 
program. By teaching respect for firearms, it 
promotes the safe use and handling of fire- 
arms. This program saves lives. 

While it was originally conceived to train 
young men for the armed services, its mission 
has expanded over the years. It focuses on 
the instruction of youths between the ages of 
10 and 17, the only participants to receive 
Federal support in the form of free ammuni- 
tion, hearing and eye protection, and achieve- 
ment medals. While it doesn’t subsidize activi- 
ties for adults, it does involve adults from all 
facets of the community. Parents, law enforce- 
ment officers, National Guardsmen, and re- 
servists volunteer their time to work with youth 
organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, the 
Future Farmers of America, and 4-H clubs, to 
educate young Americans. 

And as far as getting your bang for the 
buck, not many Government sponsored youth 
programs can compare with an average cost 
of only 50 cents per participant. A bargain 
price when you consider the tremendous civic 
benefits of the program. 

| listen to critics who contend that by edu- 
cating kids about firearms, we are somehow 
promoting violence. To these people, | reply 
that such an irrational claim is tantamount to 
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saying that driver education promotes irre- 
sponsible driving, or that sex education pro- 
motes teenage pregnancy. It just isn't the 
case. 
My colleagues, if you are serious about re- 
ducing gun violence, then | would urge you to 
join me in supporting this program. Vote 
against the Maloney amendment to eliminate 
funding for the Civilian Marksmanship Pro- 
gram. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back the balance of our time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 


The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 190, noes 242, 
not voting 6, as follows: 
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{Roll No. 479] 
AYES—190 

Ackerman Furse Mfume 
Andrews (ME) Gejdenson Miller (CA) 
Bacchus (FL) Gibbons Miller (FL) 
Barrett (NE) Gilchrest Mineta 
Barrett (WI) Glickman Minge 
Becerra Gonzalez Mink 
Beflenson Goss Moakley 
Berman Grams Moran 
Blackwell Grandy Morella 
Blute Greenwood Nadler 
Bonior Gunderson Neal (MA) 
Borski Gutierrez Norton (DC) 
Brown (CA) Hamburg Nussle 
Brown (FL) Harman Olver 
Bryant Hastings Owens 
Bunning Hefner Pallone 
Byrne Hoagland Pastor 
Cantwell Hoekstra Payne (NJ) 
Cardin Hughes Pelosi 
Clay Inslee Penny 
Clayton Jefferson Petri 
Clement Johnson (CT) Pickle 
Coble Johnson (GA) Porter 
Collins (IL) Johnson (SD) Portman 
Conyers Johnston Poshard 
Coppersmith Kennedy Price (NC) 
Costello Kennelly Quinn 
Coyne Kildee Ramstad 
de Lugo (VI) Kleczka Rangel 
Deal Klein Reed 
DeLauro Klink Reynolds 
Dellums Klug Ridge 
Derrick Knollenberg Roemer 
Deutsch Kreidler Ros-Lehtinen 
Dixon LaFalce Rostenkowski 
Dooley Lambert Roukema 
Dreter Lantos Roybal-Allard 
Duncan Leach Rush 
Dunn Lehman Sabo 
Durbin Levin Sangmeister 
Edwards (CA) Lewis (GA) Schenk 
Engel Lipinski Schroeder 
English (AZ) Long Schumer 
Eshoo Lowey Scott 
Evans Maloney Sensenbrenner 
Faleomavaega Mann Shays 

(AS) Manton Shepherd 
Farr Margolies- Slattery 
Fawell Mezvinsky Slaughter 
Fields (LA) Markey Stark 
Filner Matsul Stokes 
Fingerhut Mazzoli Studds 
Flake McCurdy Swett 
Foglietta McDermott Swift 
Ford (MI) McHale Synar 
Ford (TN) McKinney Talent 
Fowler Meehan Thompson 
Frank (MA) Meek Torkildsen 
Franks (NJ) Menendez Torres 


Torricelli Vento Wheat 
Towns Visclosky Woolsey 
Tucker Waters Wynn 
Valentine Watt Yates 
Velazquez Waxman Zimmer 
NOES—242 
Abercrombie Gillmor Obey 
Allard Gilman Ortiz 
Andrews (NJ) Gingrich Orton 
Andrews (TX) Goodlatte Oxley 
Applegate Goodling Packard 
Archer Gordon Parker 
Armey Green Paxon 
Bachus (AL) Hall (OH) Payne (VA) 
Baesler Hall (TX) Peterson (FL) 
Baker (CA) Hamilton Peterson (MN) 
Baker (LA) Hancock Pickett 
Ballenger Hansen ed 
Hasi 
pti erin Pryce (OH) 
Barlow Hefley Rarer 
Bartlett Herger pore 
Barton Hilliard R Si 
Bateman Hinchey Sa ` a 
Bentley Hobson Roberts 
Bereuter Hochbrueckner Rogers 
obs Leche Rohrabacher 
Bilbray Holden Rose 
Bilirakis Horn Roth 
Bishop Houghton Rowland 
Bliley Hoyer Royce 
Boehlert Huffington Sanders 
Boehner Hunter Santorum 
Bonilla Hutchinson Sarpalius 
Boucher Hutto Sawyer 
Brewster Hyde Saxton 
Brooks Inglis Schaefer 
Browder Inhofe Schiff 
Brown (OH) Istook Sharp 
Burton Jacobs Shaw 
Buyer Johnson, E.B. Shuster 
Callahan Johnson, Sam Sisisky 
Calvert Kanjorski Skaggs 
Camp Kaptur Skeen 
Canady Kasich Skelton 
Carr Kim Smith (IA) 
Castle King Smith (MI) 
Chapman Kingston Smith (NJ) 
Clinger Kolbe Smith (OR) 
Clyburn Kopetski Smith (TX) 
Coleman Kyl Snowe 
Collins (GA) Lancaster Solomon 
Collins (MI) LaRocco Spence 
Combest Laughlin Spratt 
Condit Lazio Stearns 
Cooper Levy Stenholm 
Cox Lewis (CA) Strickland 
Cramer Lewis (FL) Stump 
Crane Lightfoot Stupak 
Crapo Linder Sundquist 
Cunningham Livingston Tanner 
Danner Lloyd Tauzin 
Darden Machtley Taylor (MS) 
de la Garza Manzullo Taylor (NC) 
DeFazio Martinez Tejeda 
DeLay McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Diaz-Balart McCloskey Thomas (WY) 
Dickey McCollum Thornton 
Dicks McCrery Thurman 
Dingell McHugh Traficant 
Doolittle McInnis Unsoeld 
Dornan McKeon Upton 
Edwards (TX) McMillan Volkmer 
Emerson McNulty Vucanovich 
English (OK) Meyers Walker 
Everett Mica Walsh 
Ewing Michel Weldon 
Fazio Molinart Whitten 
Fields (TX) Mollohan Williams 
Fish Montgomery Wise 
Franks (CT) Moorhead ae 
Frost Murphy 
Gallegly Murtha Young (AK) 
Gallo Myers Young (FL) 
Gekas Natcher zeut 
Gephardt Neal (NC) 
Geren Oberstar 
NOT VOTING—6 
McDade _ Serrano Wilson 
Romero-Barceld Underwood (GU) 
(PR) Washington 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pair; 

On this vote: 

Mr. Serrano for, with Mr. Wilson against. 


Mr. POMEROY and Mr. COLEMAN 
changed their vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. POSHARD, GUNDERSON, 
and DREIER changed their vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to the bill? 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This Act may be cited as the “Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994.” 

Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill, as amend- 
ed, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WISE] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3116) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purpose, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amend- 
ed, do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 325, noes 102, 
not voting 6, as follows: 
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Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 


Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Biiley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Bonilla 
Bontor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 


Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Collins (MI) 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 

de la Garza 
Deal 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 


Eshoo 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Flake 
Foglietta 


(Roll No. 480] 
AYES—325 


Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 


Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 
Klink 
Kolbe 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 


Mazzoll 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McHale 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Natcher 


Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Peterson (FL) 
Pickett 
Pickle 


Rostenkowsk! 
Rowland 
Roybal-Allard 
Sabo 


Sangmeister 
Santorum 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Saxton 


Slaughter 

Smith (IA) 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
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Snowe Tejeda Vucanovich 
Spratt Thomas (WY) Walsh 
Stenholm ‘Thompson Waters 
Stokes Thornton Waxman 
Strickland Thurman Weldon 
Studds Torkildsen Wheat 
Stupak Torres Whitten 
Sundquist Torricelli Williams 
Swett Towns Wise 
Swift Traficant Wolf 
Synar Tucker Woolsey 
Talent Upton Wynn 
Tanner Valentine Young (AK) 
Tauzin Velazquez Young (FL) 
Taylor (MS) Visclosky 
Taylor (NC) Volkmer 
NOES—102 
Allard Hamburg Nussle 
Applegate Hancock Owens 
Archer Hastert Penny 
Armey Hefley Peterson (MN) 
Baker (CA) Herger Petri 
Barrett (WI) Hoekstra Pombo 
Bartlett Huffington Ramstad 
Barton Hunter Roberts 
Betlenson Hyde Rohrabacher 
Bentley Inglis Ros-Lehtinen 
Bereuter Inhofe Roth 
Boehner Johnson, Sam Roukema 
Burton Johnston Royce 
Callahan Kim Rush 
Canady King z Sanders 
Collins (IL) Klug Schaefer 
Combest Knollenberg Sensenbrenner 
Conyers Kyl Shays 
Cox Leach Smith (OR) 
Crane Levy Smith (TX) 
Crapo Lewis (FL) Solomon 
DeFazio Linder Spence 
DeLay Maloney Stark 
Diaz-Balart Margolies- Stearns 
Doolittle Mezvinsky Stump 
Dornan McCandless Unsoeld 
Dreter McCollum Vento 
Dunn McDermott Walker 
Edwards (CA) McHugh Watt 
Everett McInnis Wyden 
Fields (TX) Mica Yates 
Gilman Miller (FL) Zelifft 
Goodling Minge Zimmer 
Goss Molinari 
Grams Nadler 
NOT VOTING—6 
Fawell Serrano Washington 
McDade Thomas (CA) Wilson 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wilson for, with Mr. Washington, 
against. 

Messrs. BUNNING, PAXON, 


GOODLATTE, and DUNCAN changed 
their vote from “no” to “aye.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO 
MAKE CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF H.R. 3116, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the engross- 
ment of the bill, H.R. 3116, the Clerk be 
authorized to correct section numbers, 
punctuation, cross references, and 
make other necessary technical adjust- 
ments. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, | noticed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dated September 30, 
1993, that my vote on final passage of the De- 
fense appropriations bill for fiscal year 1993 
(H.R. 3116) was not electronically recorded. 
However, | distinctly remember voting “no” on 
final passage of this measure. For whatever 
reason my vote was not recorded, | would like 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to show that | 
voted “no” on passage of the Defense appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1993. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2491, DEPARTMENTS OF VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AND 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 2491) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and for sun- 
dry independent agencies, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. LEWIS OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LEWIS of California moves that the 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill H.R. 2941, be in- 
structed to agree to the Senate amendment 
numbered 1, contained on page 8, lines 4-5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEWIS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEwIs]. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, very briefly, this is a 
noncontroversial motion to instruct 
addressing itself to the problem among 
VA hospitals and clinics across the 
country relative to the backlog in 
needed equipment. The motion to in- 
struct would have us go to the Senate 
mark. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I yield back the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
Mr. Speaker, I concur with the gentle- 
man’s amendment. He has accurately 
stated the facts regarding it, and we 
have no problem with it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to instruct. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to instruct 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LEWIS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. STOKES, MOL- 
LOHAN, and CHAPMAN, Ms. KAPTUR, and 
Messrs. TORRES, THORNTON, NATCHER, 
LEWIS of California, DELAY, GALLO, and 
MCDADE. 

There was no objection. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


* Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Edwin Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title. 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2518. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

That the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H.R. 2518) “An 
act making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor, Health, and 
Human Services, and Education, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HARKIN, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. REID, Mr. KOHL, Mrs. MURRAY, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. GORTON, Mr. MACK, 
and Mr. BOND to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
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ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2295) “An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financ- 
ing, and related programs for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and 
making supplemental appropriations 
for such programs for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1487. An act entitled the ‘“‘Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1993," and 

S. 1490. An act to amend Public Law 100-518 
and the United States Grain Standards Act 
to extend the authority of the Federal Grain 
Inspection Service to collect fees to cover 
administrative and supervisory costs, and for 
other purposes. 

EE 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2518, DEPARTMENTS OF 
LABOR, HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES, AND EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2518) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments there- 
to, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION TO INSTRUCT OFFERED BY MR. PORTER 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to instruct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PORTER moves that the managers on 
the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
H.R. 2518, be instructed to agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment numbered 24. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. NATCH- 
ER] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
noncontroversial motion; it instructs 
the House to agree to the Senate 
amendment No. 24, regarding fraud in 
the Federal Employee Compensation 
Act, that is the FECA Program. The 
Senate amendment requires the De- 
partment of Labor to cut off FECA 
benefits for individuals convicted of 
fraud against the program. 

Members may wonder why this is 
necessary. I want to take a few seconds 
to explain it. 
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Mr. Speaker, the office of workers 
compensation program at DOL lacks 
the authority to terminate benefits 
when it determines that a recipient has 
lied about his or her disability or ill- 
ness. Incredibly, the Department lacks 
the authority to terminate benefits 
even when a recipient is convicted of 
fraud in a court of law. 

There are many documented cases 
where the Department has been 
thwarted. The Senate amendment 
seeks to remedy that situation. 

Mr. Speaker, cases of fraud in this 
program are well known. 

Last year, a welder at a Naval ship- 
yard claimed he injured his back on the 
job; he later received $150,000 in FECA 
benefits at the same time he owned and 
operated an excavation business. 

In another case, a former postal 
worker injured his elbow in 1979; from 
1979-91, he received $120,000 in FECA 
benefits while operating a used auto 
business. He failed to report his em- 
ployment to the Department. 

During 1990 and 1991, the Department 
obtained 63 convictions of fraud in the 
FECA Program but was unable to ter- 
minate payments to even half of those 
individuals. 

The Senate amendment seeks to rem- 
edy this situation. 

It is narrowly drawn to prohibit 
FECA payments to an individual con- 
victed of fraud against the program. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of my 
motion. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to my chair- 
man. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no objection to 
the motion to instruct on this side. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to instruct. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. POR- 
TER]. 

The motion to instruct was agreed 
to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. NATCHER, 
SMITH of Iowa, OBEY, STOKES, HOYER, 
Ms. PELOSI, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. SERRANO, 
Ms. DELAURO, Mr. PORTER, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BONILLA, 
and Mr. MCDADE. 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, FOOD AND DRUG ADMIN- 


ISTRATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 260, I call up from 
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the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2493) 
making appropriations for Agriculture, 
rural development, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and related agencies pro- 
grams for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments to House 
amendments to the Senate amend- 
ments numbered 29 and 164 thereto. 
GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
pending legislation, and that I be per- 
mitted to include tables, charts, and 
other extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DE LA GARZA 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DE LA GARZA moves, pursuant to House 
Resolution 260 that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment to the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment numbered 29 with 
an amendment as follows: In the matter pro- 
posed to be added by the Senate amendment, 
insert after the word ‘‘operations” the fol- 
lowing: ‘*, except for marketing year 1993”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Senate amendment is con- 
sidered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
SKEEN] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset I would like to say this amend- 
ment we are offering today is an at- 
tempt to resolve obvious flaws and dif- 
ficulties in the amendment to elimi- 
nate the wool and mohair program pre- 
viously offered on the other side of the 
rotunda. Let me say I only know two 
people who are enrolled in this pro- 
gram, and I do not know of a soul in 
my congressional district who is en- 
rolled. 

But over the last several days I have 
had the opportunity to speak to lit- 
erally dozens of men and women who 
earn a living across America raising 
sheep and goats and participate in the 
wool and mohair program. There are 
about 30,000 specialized sheep farms in 
America and 170,000 farms that have 
some income from wool sales. These 
100,000 farms and ranches represent 
several hundred thousand farmers and 
their families. I believe many of them 
have accepted the reality that the fu- 
ture of this program is at best in doubt 
and quite likely will not be renewed 
any time in the near future. 

What we are attempting to do with 
this amendment is to resolve a serious 
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flaw in the Senate amendment. The 
Senate amendment was retroactive so 
that the farmers and ranchers enrolled 
in the program for this marketing 
year, 1993, would be denied the program 
payment which they were promised. 

The net result of that is cata- 
strophic, and I use that term advisedly; 
for the farmers and ranchers enrolled 
in the program, many of them would 
literally face bankruptcy unless the 
amendment which we are offering 
today is adopted. I do not believe any- 
one, even the harshest critics of this 
program, want to see that happen. 
Many of these farmers have gone to 
their banks and borrowed money, they 
have spent this money in anticipation 
of the Federal payments under the pro- 
gram. What we are attempting to do is 
to make it clear that farmers enrolled 
in the program for the marketing year 
1993 will be paid as promised out of fis- 
cal year 1994 funds. 

Let me make this clear as well. We 
are making a statement to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture that no funds 
are to be used for the 1994 marketing 
year of the wool and mohair program; 
that as of the passage of this legisla- 
tion, only the 1993 marketing year pro- 
gram will be funded. 

I believe that that is a fair resolu- 
tion. I also think it is the right thing 
to do for the many men and women 
who stand to lose so much. 

Let me add, too, it is not just a ques- 
tion of the producers. According to the 
Farm Credit Bank of Texas, which met 
yesterday, 15 banks in Texas have 30 
percent or more of their loan portfolios 
collateralized against this incentive 
payment. It is estimated that 6 to 12 
banks in Texas will go into liquidation 
unless we pass this amendment. 

So this effort by the House today, I 
think, has serious consequences for the 
people who are enrolled in the program 
and those affected by it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SKEEN. I thank the gentleman 
and the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations has bracketed and 
broached the question appropriately 
and given a good synopsis of exactly 
what has happened. 

Shutting down this program has 
caused dire and severe effects in our 
part of the country in the Southwest, 
where so much of the fine wools that 
are used in manufacturing clothing in 
the United States. Let me tell you this, 
we produce only one-third of the wool 
used in domestic consumption in the 
United States. We must import two- 
thirds. 

So this program was initiated years 
ago to provide the kind of high quality 
in production to keep the domestic in- 
dustry alive and well and producing 
what was considered at that time, and 
still is to some extent, a strategic com- 
modity. 
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So I think the least we can do is pass 
this resolution, keep sacrosanct the 
1993 commitment that the Government 
has made to these growers, and not let 
the Senate action constitute a situa- 
tion that cancels out the 1993 program. 
In effect, that is what we are doing 
today, holding sacrosanct the 1993 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DE LA GARZA], the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. I apologize to the Speaker. 
There were three gentlemen from 
Texas standing at the same time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). “The eyes of Texas are upon 
you.” 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to be the one that was recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem we find 
ourselves in has been eloquently ar- 
ticulated by the chairman of the sub- 
committee and by the ranking mem- 
ber. 

We have had meetings with everyone 
concerned, including a personal visit 
by myself with the author of the 
amendment in the Senate. We have 
come up with what we think is a par- 
ticularly applicable resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the amend- 
ment to remove the portion of the Senate 
amendment that retroactively eliminates fund- 
ing for the wool and mohair programs. 

| offer this amendment in order to prevent 
the Senate amendment from applying to the 
marketing of the 1993 crops of wool and mo- 
hair. Let me explain why the House should ap- 
prove this amendment. 

The Senate amendment would prohibit pay- 
ments to wool and mohair producers during 
fiscal 1994. As a consequence, Government 
payments for the 1993 crops of wool and mo- 
hair—which would be paid during fiscal 
1994—will be eliminated retroactively, without 
notice or warning. 

Mr. Speaker, eliminating the program retro- 
actively was not the intent of the author of the 
Senate amendment. Whether you think the 
wool program is worthwhile or not, | hope you 
recognize the unfairness of retroactive elimi- 
nation to sheep and goat producers in all 50 
States. 

Whether you support the wool program or 
not, the reality is that a significant portion of 
income for wool and mohair producers comes 
from Government payments. That’s the reality. 
Believe me, my preference and the desire of 
every farmer in this country is to compete on 
a level playing field and get a decent income 
from the marketplace. 

But that is not the reality of the marketplace 
for wool and mohair. This industry faces a 
very depressed market for wool and mohair, in 
large part because of policy decisions taken 
by Australia. In addition, American wool- 
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growers face heavily subsidized competition 
from the European Community. That's the re- 
ality of the marketplace. 

lf we immediately and retroactively eliminate 
the wool and mohair programs this Congress 
could very well be forcing 25 to 30 percent of 
our Nation’s 100,000 wool and mohair produc- 
ers of the land and into bankruptcy court. 

Lenders have extended loans based on the 
expectation that the market sale of this year's 
crop will be supplemented by a Government 
incentive payment next year. In some cases, 
the Government checks are the collateral—the 
woolgrower doesn’t even get the Government 
payment, it goes straight to the bank to pay 
this year’s operating loan. 

If Congress eliminates the programs now, 
lenders will call in these loans. Retroactive 
elimination of the wool and mohair programs 
would economically devastate thousands of 
our Nation's wool and mohair producers. 

Eliminating the wool and mohair programs, 
in the manner proposed in the Senate amend- 
ment, is also unfair because it allows for no 
transition time for producers to rearrange their 
financing and production plans. Again, the im- 
mediate and retroactive portion of the Senate 
amendment is simply unfair and must be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago | received a 
letter from President Clinton thanking me and 
the committee for our work—included in the 
1993 Reconciliation Act—to reform the oper- 
ation of the wool and mohair programs. What 
we did in that legislation was reduce the maxi- 
mum payments a wool or mohair producer 
could receive by two-thirds by 1997. This is 
what the President wrote to me: 

This represents an important step forward 
in reforming the program, and I commend 
you and the committee for moving forward 
aggressively on this issue. 

That is what President Clinton wrote to me 
on our actions to reform the wool and mohair 
program, 

r. Speaker, | recognize—as do all of us 
who represent farm and rural areas—that a 
majority in Congress and this administration 
want to see further savings achieved and fur- 
ther reforms in our farm programs. The House 
Agriculture Committee—just as Chairman 
DURBIN and his Appropriations Subcommittee 
have done in this conference report—is taking 
steps necessary to respond to these concerns. 

e amendment | am offering eliminates 
funding for the wool and mohair programs in 
fiscal 1994 but it does allow producers to re- 
ceive payments on their 1993 crops of wool 
and mohair. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only fair that the Federal 
Government not renege on a financial com- 
pact that 100,000 American families based 
their financial decision on earlier this year. 

This amendment puts wool and mohair pro- 
ducers on notice that they cannot expect Fed- 
eral assistance next year. 

Furthermore, it is my intention to have the 
House Agriculture Committee follow through 
with authorizing legislation—to be brought 
back to the House floor later this year—to 
amend the Wool Act and to give Members in 
the House the opportunity to vote on reforms 
or elimination of the program. 

| urge Members to Suppor my amendment. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ARMEY]. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his inquiry. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, do we 
have an amendment before us, the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; the 
gentleman has a motion. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire of the committee chairman as to 
the intent of his amendment? 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the intent of this 
amendment, and I want to make it 
clear, because I know the gentleman’s 
position, the intent of this amendment 
is to tell the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture that they are only to expend 
funds under the Wool and Mohair Pro- 
gram for the marketing year 1993 and 
not to expand funds for the marketing 
year 1994. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, as we have 
three Texans on the floor, we now have 
two chairmen on the floor. I had actu- 
ally directed the question to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA). 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, If 
the gentleman will yield, I apologize to 
the Members for the confusion, but I 
thank the chairman for his understand- 
ing. 

I would reply to my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ARMEY], one, this amendment as 
was explained will permit wool produc- 
ers to receive incentive payments for 
the 1993 crop only. These producers 
have already incurred financial obliga- 
tions, et cetera. 

This amendment does not terminate 
the program. That can only be accom- 
plished by amending permanent law. 

Therefore, my commitment to the 
gentleman and to this House is that we 
will bring legislation to the floor this 
year that will amend the Wool Act and 
give Members of the House the oppor- 
tunity to seek reform or eliminate the 
program. 

Mr. ARMEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Texas for his ex- 
planation. With that commitment, I 
will support his amendment and en- 
courage my colleagues to do the same. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include therein extraneous 
material, on this motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time to 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am the principal spon- 
sor of legislation that would prospec- 
tively deauthorize the Wool and Mo- 
hair Program. There are more than 30 
cosponsors. 

If I could ask for the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture to respond 
to an inquiry. 

I would like to propound this ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
DE LA GARZA]. I have read the text of 
the colloquy and I would like to clarify 
whether it is the gentleman's intention 
that the rule under which this reform 
legislation would come to the floor 
would permit an amendment of the 
sort that is embodied in my legislation, 
which would actually terminate the 
program prospectively, rather than 
simply modify the program. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, the answer is 
yes. Our intent is to bring legislation 
that can be terminated or can be 
amended to suit the desires of the 
Members. 

We always have come from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture with an open 
rule. We have never had closed rules, so 
our intent is to bring legislation, pe- 
riod, unless the House worked its will. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the amendment, but also 
to compliment the new chairman and 
the ranking member, for the first time 
the Agriculture Appropriations bill has 
included buy-American language in 
their bill. I believe it has been good 
language. It has been tailored with the 
help of the committee chairman, and I 
want to thank the committee and com- 
mend the committee for their work. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Thousands of individ- 
uals and dozens of communities will suffer if 
the House and Senate do not act with fair- 
ness, common sense, and humanity. 

By abruptly ending the Wool and Mohair In- 
centive Program, the Senate vote last week 
would wreak havoc with the lives and financial 
livelihoods of thousands of Texas ranchers 
and their communities. This devastating ap- 
proach to agricultural incentives will wipe out 
the economies of entire counties. 

Without any warning, these payments that 
ranchers have been relying upon are being 
stri away. 

e Members argue that this isn't really a 
retroactivity issue. But these Members fail to 
realize that the Wool Program is one of the 
few programs that pays for this year’s activi- 
ties with the next year’s funds. 
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For comparison, Congress pays for military 
retiree COLA’s in fiscal year 1994 with fiscal 
1994 funds. It works the same way for Amtrak, 
NEA, and defense spending. But calendar 
year 1993 wool payments are not made with 
fiscal year 1993 funds like in other programs— 
they are made with fiscal 1994 funds. 

Sheep and goat producers are already 9 
months into the marketing year for the 1993 
wool crop. The operating money for these 
farms and ranches was borrowed almost 1 
year ago and the operating budgets included 
the incentive payments. Producers have al- 
ready invested money and sweat relying upon 
39 years of commitment by the Government. 

The program is set up so that payments for 
this year’s crop—which was produced earlier 
this spring—are not made until several months 
into 1994. 

More than 350,000 people in small commu- 
nities across America rely on income gen- 
erated by the sheep industry. It is estimated 
that the loss of these incentive payments will 
affect 15,000 jobs directly, and 45,000 jobs in- 
directly, in Texas alone. 

About 16,000 wool and mohair producers in 
35 west Texas counties received incentives 
last year. West Texas provides 90 percent of 
the Nation’s mohair and 25 percent of its wool. 
In many cases, the incentive payment makes 
or breaks the producer. 

Texas ranks second in international mohair 
production, behind South Africa. About 90 per- 
cent of Texas mohair is exported for process- 
ing overseas. 

In fact, the American Sheep Industry Asso- 
ciation estimates that 25 to 30 percent of the 
Nation’s 125,000 producers will go under if the 
program is abolished. 

Such a cut will overwhelm many rural com- 
munities. The impact will be felt at every gro- 
cery store, feed store, restaurant and car deal- 
ership. This cut will cost jobs. It will have a rip- 
ple effect felt beyond the confines of rural 
America. 

Faced with the fourth year of record low 
wool prices as well as the fifth year of lamb 
prices below the cost of production, elimi- 
nation of this year’s wool incentive payments 
will be the final blow to many farm families 
struggling to remain in business. 

For those who believe these producers can 
simply convert to another crop, | invite you to 
travel to rural west Texas. You will find ranch- 
ers raising sheep and goats on land that 
would produce no other crop. Where a farmer 
could diversify, these folks have but one 
crop—goats and sheep. 

Producers acted in good faith that the laws 
of the United States would not be changed 
overnight. Usually, this is a safe bet in Wash- 
ington. But on September 23d, the Senate re- 
versed a 39-year-old law in just a couple of 
hours. Without the benefit of hearings. 

This amendment will simply allow producers 
to receive payments for their 1993 crop. It will 
allow producers to phase out without imme- 
diate default on their loans. 

At the very least, these wool and mohair 
producers deserve respect enough not to be 
whipsawed by the political passions of Wash- 
ington. 

Like any industry, wool and mohair produc- 
ers need time to adjust to drastic changes in 
the business climate. A sudden, unanticipated 
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earthquake like the loss of all Federal incen- 
tives will surely swallow most if not all of an 
entire industry that is already struggling 
against unfair foreign competition. 

At a minimum—a very minimum—Congress 
should act out of fairness, common sense and 
humanity, and allow wool and mohair produc- 
ers to receive incentive payments from this 
year's crop. Our amendment does just that. 
Mr. Chairman, the honest, taxpaying ranchers 
and wool and mohair producers of west Texas 
deserve no less. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
New Mexico, for yielding this time to 
me. 

I understand an agreement has been 
worked out so the wool and mohair 
producers will get their 1993 incentive 
payments. That is absolutely nec- 
essary, in the interest of common 
sense, justice, and fairness. On behalf 
of the wool and mohair producers in 
my district, I am delighted with that 
outcome. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BONILLA]. 

Mr. BONILLA. Mr. Speaker, I just 
would like to say very briefly that we 
have been through the last several days 
with a lot of tension and anticipation 
out in communities throughout this 
country, and I just want to thank the 
gentleman from New Mexico, Chairman 
DURBIN and Chairman DE LA GARZA for 
addressing this problem that would 
have called for and created economic 
disaster in many communities 
throughout America, not just in my 
congressional district. 

We have been working around the 
clock on this for the last couple days. 
I just want to thank everyone for help- 
ing us on this matter and correcting 
this mistake that was made in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to make one thing 
fundamentally clear. Today we are not voting 
on the Wool Act. The Wool Act is dead. This 
body will not be having a debate on the merits 
of a program which creates 350,000 jobs at no 
cost to the taxpayer. A program which has re- 
duced the national debt by $5 billion since its 
beginning. We are not going to have an op- 
portunity to vote or debate the merits of this 
program. The Senate has already acted and 
we will not have that vote. 

Today we are voting on something else. We 
are voting on the word of our Republic. We 
are voting our commitment to keep our prom- 
ises, to be honest with the American people. 
The Senate action would retroactively prevent 
payment for this year’s crop. Common sense 
tells us that no payment for this year’s crop is 
a retroactive cut, although | am sure that 
some may attempt to argue to the contrary. 
What cannot be argued is that retroactively 
stopping the payment will destroy the lives 
and livelihoods of thousands of Americans all 
across our great land. Thousands of ranchers 
have already made their business plans based 
on this year’s crop payment. So have their 
bankers, as well as the small businesses in 
their communities. The amendment before us 
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today will make the technical corrections to fix 
the Senate’s drafting error that threatens to 
destroy so many of our fellow Americans. 

To give some idea of the human impact of 
the Senate's action, I'm going to share with 
you a few of the comments I've received from 
hard-working people in Texas. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONILLA: My mom and 
dad raise goats. They are very scared about 
the wool act and what will happen to our 
family. I am 8 years old and I want to know 
the government wants to take away why our 
living. My mom says we will be okay if they 
give us time to work with the bank. Can you 
tell them to take away the incentive after 
this year? 

Thank you, 

NELDA CORBELL. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1993. 
Re: Mohair Incentive Program. 
Congressman HENRY BONILLA. 

Iam a rancher that raises sheep and goats 
for a living. The ranch has been in my family 
for approximately 70 years. My incentive 
payments totaled approximately $12,000.00, 
which is surely not enough to drive a Lin- 
coln Continental, which some Congressman 
and newspaper men believe all ranchers own. 
Our ranch life consists of hard work and long 
hours with small returns which most people 
in agriculture accept with the job. Our way 
of life is being threatened as are our commu- 
nities by the loss of this program. Thank you 
for your time. 

STEVE HAYNES. 


DEL R10, TX, 
September 25, 1993. 
Hon. HENRY BONILLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BONILLA: If you do not pay the 
wool incentive I will loose my job. I have a 
wife and 3 small boys who depend on my job 
for a living. If I do not get to work, I will 
have to go on welfare, and unemployment. 

Please see what you can do so my boss will 
not have to get rid of his ranch. 

Thank you, 
HUMBERTO BALDERAS. 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1993. 
Hon. HENRY BONILLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONILLA: I support the 
efforts to reinvent government, as do Texas 
farmers and ranchers. But no one industry 
should be ask to bear the cuts alone or suffer 
those cuts in an unfair, retroactive manner 
when others have not yet made a sacrifice. 

Last week the Senate amended the Con- 
ference Report to accompany H.R. 2493, the 
fiscal 1994 Agriculture Appropriation Bill, to 
eliminate spending for the wool and mohair 
program. The House now must either concur 
with the Senate or take other action. As 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the State of 
Texas representing a vital component of that 
industry, I respectfully request that you do 
not vote to concur with the Senate amend- 
ment, and that you support efforts to fund 
last year’s program and restore economic 
stability to the sheep and goat industry. 

As you know, Texas leads the nation in the 
production of wool and mohair. The amend- 
ment that the Senate passed does not look to 
the future of the program. It seeks to retro- 
actively stop payments to those who have in 
good faith relied on the program. You may 
not be aware, but this is the only commodity 
program in which the appropriations are ap- 
proved after the program year. In other 
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words, bankers, merchants, and transporters 
have outstanding loans and bills based on 
the fact that for the last forty years, produc- 
ers have been paid by the wool and mohair 
program at the end of the crop year. As you 
know, the wool and mohair industry will do 
its fair share to reduce the national deficit 
and in fact have agreed to the $50,000 pay- 
ment limitation for each producer. This Sen- 
ate amendment will most affect small and 
medium size operations and I am concerned 
about the serious effects on Texas rural com- 
munities and our state’s economy if this 
amendment is allowed to stand. We must de- 
cide whether we want an industry to contrib- 
ute to our nation’s and state’s economies or 
to become a liability. 

In the United States, 350,000 people are in 
sheep and sheep-related industries, $619.6 
million is generated by purchase of lamb, 
$2.86 billion comes from the production and 
sale of wool clothing and other types of ap- 
parel, $25.2 million is generated by the ex- 
port of live sheep from the United States, 
and $437.6 million is generated by the export 
of wool clothing. I encourage you to consider 
carefully if you want to eliminate private 
sector jobs and retard economic growth 
based on this $191 million investment. 

Thank you for your time and consider- 
ation. If I may be of additional help, please 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
RICK PERRY, 
Commissioner. 

| was not elected to destroy the lives and 
livelihoods of honest and hard-working Amer- 
ican families. Retroactively canceling the pay- 
ment will bankrupt thousands of American 
ranchers, close hundreds of small businesses, 
and jeopardize the stability of hundreds of 
rural banks. In effect, if we fail to pass the de 
la Garza technical correction, we will be en- 
dorsing a congressionally created depression 
in rural America. A congressionally mandated 
natural disaster every bit as real and terrible 
as Hurricane Andrew or the recent Midwest 
floods. 

But the significance of this retroactive mis- 
ery extends far beyond rural America. If we 
fail to reverse this retroactive measure we are 
sending a message to each and every Amer- 
ican that their Government's word is not it’s 
commitment. | want every American watching 
this debate at home to know that | am hopeful 
every Member of this body will want America 
to keep its word and meet this commitment to 
our fellow Americans and join me and support 
this bipartisan amendment. 

Mr, SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. CRAPO]. 

Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, very brief- 
ly, I would just like to express my sup- 
port for this motion. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in strong support of this 
amendment. I do want to commend the 
gentleman from New Mexico, Mr. 
SKEEN, Chairman DE LA GARZA, Chair- 
man DURBIN, the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. STENHOLM, and many others 
who have worked so hard to work out 
what I think is a very reasonable com- 
promise on this program. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I commend Chairman DE LA GARZA 
and the gentleman from New Mexico, 
Mr. SKEEN, and others who have been 
involved in working out a compromise 
here to at least preserve the integrity 
of the 1993 season. 

I have some frustration that we ar- 
rived at this point at all, given the fact 
that the Wool Program is funded 
through tariffs, and in fact generates 
revenue for the Treasury; but nonethe- 
less, this is a compromise that has 
been reached at this point which will 
at least preserve things for wool grow- 
ers during this 1993 wool season. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by Chairman DE LA GARZA, al- 
though | also want to express enormous frus- 
tration that this body finds itself in this situa- 
tion at all. 

The House Agriculture Committee on which 
| serve, as well as the full House of Rep- 
resentatives, have passed legislation which 
provided for some important reforms in the 
Wool and Mohair Program, but which pre- 
served the basic program intact. The Senate, 
however, has voted to not only abolish the 
Wool and Mohair Program outright, but to ef- 
fectively make that termination retroactive. 

The Senate language will prohibit the use of 
public funds to support the price of wool and 
mohair through loans, purchases, payments, 
or other operations during fiscal year 1994. 
Since producers typically receive their incen- 
tive payments for a given year’s production 
the following April or May, the consequence of 
the Senate action would be to deny payments 
to wool and mohair producers for their current 
1993 production. 

South Dakota and other wool and mohair 
producers have borrowed money and other- 
wise entered into financial commitments based 
on the reasonable assumption that they would 
receive their incentive payments for their 1993 
production. It would be outrageous to retro- 
actively deny payment, and I'm pleased that 
the de la Garza amendment will correct that 
potential inequity. 

The action of the Senate, however, is much 
more damaging than simply jeopardizing pay- 
ments for the 1993 wool and mohair produc- 
tion. Even after passage of this amendment, 
the future continuation of the Wool and Mohair 
Program remains in doubt. The Members of 
this body should keep in mind that the Amer- 
ican taxpayers are not responsible for directly 
paying a dime to run this important program. 
As of 1991, the tariff placed on imported wool 
products generated $7.4 billion in income and 
has paid out only $2.3 billion since its incep- 
tion in 1954. In other words, this program has 
actually created a net surplus of $5.1 billion 
which was returned to the Federal Treasury. 

| appreciate that there are those who would 
like to either abolish wool tariffs in the name 
of free trade or who believe that all revenue 
from the tariff should be directed to the Treas- 
ury for Federal deficit reduction. Nonetheless, 
the loss of this program, which has not been 
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costing anything from the Treasury, will not 
only devastate growers, but will also have a 
terribly negative impact on shearers, truckers, 
herders, feed suppliers, packing house work- 
ers, and wool warehouses as well as Main 
Streets throughout rural America. Let there be 
no doubt that the complete termination of this 
program will lead to additional bankruptcies, 
loan defaults, unemployment compensation, 
food stamps, and welfare payments, simply so 
that some Members can claim to the press 
that they killed a Federal program. 

Support the de la Garza amendment, but 
then join me in our effort to retain a reformed 
and no-cost Wool and Mohair Program that 
our producers can rely on for generations to 
come. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
AS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong support of this 
amendment. I think this is a fairness 
amendment. It deals with solving this 
short-term problem and we can look 
longer to the other one. 

I come from a district that has the 
largest wool production in the country, 
and I feel that you have done a great 
service for us here, and I support the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the motion offered by the chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, Mr. DE LA 
GARZA. 

Historically, the Wool Act has been an easy 
target whenever Congress looks at ways to re- 
duce the budget. But it is frankly the wrong 
target. We should beware of too easy answers 
to our budget dilemma in which the end result 
would actually be a loss of revenue and per- 
haps the elimination of an entire industry na- 
tionwide. 

In our rush to cut the Federal budget we are 
going to do it not by reducing the expenditures 
in areas of the Federal budget that have mas- 
sive amounts of money but rather we are 
going after a few small worthwhile, but alto- 
gether insignificant, programs in the much 
larger scheme of our trillion dollar Federal 
budget. The Wool Act costs little and is frankly 
badly misunderstood by Members of both bod- 
ies. Killing the wool subsidy after the 1993-94 
payment to help balance the budget is like 
swatting a gnat on the back of an elephant. 
Because of that logic and the constant inac- 
curate attacks on the Wool Act, we should 
think twice before we scuttle the Wool Act to- 
tally. 

The Wool Act actually has put money back 
into the Federal treasury. Tariffs on imported 
wool have put billions more into the Federal 
Treasury than was paid to producers. This tar- 
iff was justified because it was feared that 
opening up imports would harm our domestic 
industry. It in fact did. Since the Wool Act be- 
came law the sheep population has declined 
from 31 million to just a little over 10 million 
today. It is important to keep these payments 
coming to help producers diversify their oper- 
ations. 

It is particularly distressing to me to think of 
which producers are the most likely to be 
eliminated by any wholesale elimination of this 
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agricultural stabilization policy that has now 
been in place for scores of years. The outright 
elimination of this program in an orderly man- 
ner will not just hurt families in the industry. It 
will be a further blow to country schools, to 
small communities, and to the rural way of life. 

In Montana alone there are more than 3,600 
wool and mohair producers. They raise sheep, 
for the most part, in country that quite frankly 
can't support any other forms of livestock or 
crops. 

These producers should not be expected to 
pay the full cost of our attempts to reduce the 
Federal budget. We should seriously look at 
ways to cut the Federal budget so that we 
don’t nail family ranchers in our efforts to 
eliminate tycoons from the program. This pro- 
gram and these families are what is right with 
America not what's wrong with it. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE 
LA GARZA). 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DURBIN 
Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 

motion made in order under the rule 

relating to amendment No. 164. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DURBIN moves, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 260, that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment to the House amendment 
to the Senate amendment numbered 164, 
with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
proposed to be added by the Senate amend- 
ment, insert before the period at the end of 
section 731 the following: “, except in the 
case of the Food and Drug Administration”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Senate amendment is con- 
sidered as read. The gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. DURBIN] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes, and the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. SKEEN] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say at the outset that there are two is- 
sues that are addressed by this Senate 
amendment. The first issue relates to 
the honey program. The second issue 
relates to the question of whether a 
floor shall be established for the num- 
ber of employees to be hired at various 
agencies, and our debate today is spe- 
cifically in reference to the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear 
that I plan to ask for unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw this amendment and 
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then offer a privileged motion to con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. The net 
effect of that motion on my part, if it 
prevails, will be to first remedy any 
flaws in the language that was passed 
by the House of Representatives pro- 
viding that no funds are available for 
the crop year 1994 honey program and, 
second, to continue, as the Senate has 
previously decided, to state that there 
will be no floors on hiring in any agen- 
cy affected by this appropriations bill. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURBIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
clarify exactly where we are here. 

If I understand correctly, the gen- 
tleman is going to attempt to make 
certain that the House action with re- 
gard to the honey program of ending 
all subsidies to the honey program is, 
in fact, taken care of here and that the 
problem that was created by the exact 
language of the House is now being cor- 
rected so that we do end, in fact, sub- 
sidies to the honey program. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALK- 
ER) is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. Then beyond that the 
Senate amendment went to the subject 
of floors for employment at the FDA, 
and in that case the gentleman is going 
to ask unanimous consent to recede or 
to withdraw the language that was in 
the rule previously passed so that we 
can, in fact, accept the Senate amend- 
ment in that regard; is that right? 

Mr. DURBIN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WALKER. Now the thing that 
concerned us a little bit about the 
process here and why we were con- 
cerned about the language within the 
rule, it did sound as though what we 
were about to do was in conflict with 
Vice President GoRE’s reinventing Gov- 
ernment and his desire to remove all of 
these floors. Are we, in taking the ac- 
tion as the gentleman proposes by 
unanimous consent, ensuring that the 
floors for FDA are entirely eliminated? 

Mr. DURBIN. For the next fiscal 
year, yes. 

Mr. WALKER. I have just been hand- 
ed a letter here that was written to the 
gentleman by Mr. Panetta with regard 
to this matter. Is there anything that 
is happening with regard to this letter 
which would, in fact, at least partially 
restore the floors? Has the OMB Direc- 
tor agreed that we are eliminating the 
floors altogether and that at this point 
there is no assigned number of person- 
nel for the FDA? 

Mr. DURBIN. The gentleman makes 
a good point and one I wanted to ad- 
dress during the course of this debate. 
I will address it at this point. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALKER] is correct that the re- 
inventing Government report by the 
Vice President suggested dramatic 
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changes in the administration of the 
Federal Government and a substantial 
reduction of Federal personnel. What 
we are attempting to do is to take ac- 
tion consistent with that promise made 
by the Vice President, and I hope, sin- 
cerely hope, that Congress will do its 
best to abide by that request. 

I might say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the Food and Drug 
Administration really comes to this de- 
bate in a little different position than 
most other agencies. The gentleman 
probably recalls he may have supported 
the establishment of a user fee for the 
pharmaceutical industry in the United 
States. The pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers in this country rely on the Food 
and Drug Administration to give ap- 
proval to new drugs. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of the number of drug applica- 
tions pending, there has been a break- 
down, or a delay, in the approval of 
new drugs. The industry came forward, 
working with our Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], and 
reached an agreement that they would 
pay a user fee which in the next fiscal 
year will amount to $54 million for the 
purpose of augmenting and improving 
the professional personnel at the Food 
and Drug Administration. This will 
provide for more professional employ- 
ees on staff prepared to review the drug 
applications moving those drugs 
through the process more quickly. The 
industry reached the agreement with 
the House Committee on Energy and 
Commerce, we passed the bill, the Sen- 
ate passed it, and it was signed by 
President Bush. 

Now, of course once we have made 
that commitment, it suggests we have 
to increase the amount of personnel at 
the Food and Drug Administration con- 
sistent with the $54 million user fee 
that will be paid. Our conversations 
with the Office of Management and 
Budget have at least, in that respect, 
been directed toward hiring at least 300 
new professional personnel at FDA, 
paid for through the user fee, in an ef- 
fort to have more drug approvals and 
have them done more quickly. 

The second part, I might say to the 
gentleman, relates to other actions 
taken by Congress over the last several 
years. We have over the last several 
years passed substantial and, I think, 
important legislation to improve 
health and health safety in America. It 
has been virtually unanimous in this 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate where we have stood together 
and said we want to make certain, for 
example, that mammography clinics 
across the United States have the very 
best equipment. That in fact the people 
who are operating the equipment are 
qualified to do so, so that our daugh- 
ters, wives, mothers, and friends who 
go fora mammography test can be con- 
fident that the results are accurate. It 
is literally a matter of life and death, 
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and yet, having passed this legislation, 
we have not provided the FDA with the 
resources and personnel to implement 
the act. 

The clock is ticking. Exactly 1 year 
from tomorrow all clinics across the 
United States, and I believe there are 
about 10,000 of them, are supposed to be 
inspected and certified, and we have 
not provided the personnel for that 
purpose. 

So, in my conversation with Director 
Panetta we have agreed that there 
should be additional personnel at FDA 
to meet that particular objective. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield further, and I 
appreciate his explanation, the only 
thing I would say to the gentleman 
parenthetically here is we have a tend- 
ency to pass laws and then provide the 
personnel. The FCC is facing that with 
regard to the Cable Reregulation Act 
that we passed last year, and we do 
that in a number of instances. 

But I am concerned about a couple of 
sentences in this letter, and perhaps 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN] could clarify it for me. In the first 
paragraph he says: 

Second, however, I want to emphasize the 
administration's commitment to ensuring 
that the FDA has sufficient personnel to ful- 
fill its mission. 

He then later emphasizes that point 
by saying in the letter: 

Further, as you know, we are committed 
to working with the Secretary to ensure that 
the FDA has sufficient FTE to enable it to 
implement the Prescription Drug User Fee 
Act of 1992. 

The gentleman has explained to the 
House that with regard to that matter; 
that is, the user fee issue with the drug 
companies that he mentioned, that 
that is going to result in an increase of 
personnel at FDA of approximately 300 
people. He has also mentioned that 
with regard to the clinics for mammog- 
raphy, that that, too, will result in an 
increase in personnel at FDA. 

The question here is: In order to com- 
ply with the Vice President’s rec- 
ommendation, which I have to believe 
took into account these things when 
they made the recommendation; is the 
gentleman then telling us that they 
are going to cut personnel in other 
areas of FDA in order to allow them to 
hire the people in these new areas of 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. DURBIN. I cannot answer that 
question, but I will tell the gentleman 
this: I mentioned the mammography 
clinic inspections. We anticipate that 
approximately 65 new employees will 
come on board at the Food and Drug 
Administration in an attempt to start 
the regulation process and inspect the 
10,000 clinics across the United States. 
I think the gentleman would agree this 
is for a very important purpose. We 
also face serious backlogs at this agen- 
cy. For example, in the area of medical 
devices, which includes such things as 
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breast implants and heart valves, just 
a few years ago there was no backlog of 
applications waiting to be approved. 
Today there are 4,300 applications for 
medical devices waiting for approval. I 
cannot tell the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that there is going to be a 
medical breakthrough in any one of the 
4,300 applications. My guess is that for 
some families and some people suffer- 
ing in this country the answer will be 
in the positive. Something there will 
help save lives. Will this require more 
personnel to set aside this backlog? 
Yes, it will, and I suggest the FDA will 
probably have to add new people on for 
that purpose. 
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Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, my con- 
cern is I assume the Vice President 
took all of these things into account 
when he in fact made his recommenda- 
tion that we cut personnel across the 
board and eliminate these personnel re- 
quirements. Reinventing Government 
does anticipate a significant savings 
from the reduction in Federal person- 
nel. 

If I understand the gentleman cor- 
rectly, this may be an agency where 
they are not going to really reduce. 
They are actually going to increase 
personnel in this agency, if I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly, which 
means some other agencies then sup- 
posedly carrying out vital missions to 
the Government are going to have to 
be reduced even further to accommo- 
date the fact that the Food and Drug 
Administration is growing. 

Do we have some understanding of 
just what the impact of these kinds of 
actions is going to be? 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I would like to respond to 
the gentleman, and perhaps at that 
point the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. SKEEN] would yield the gentleman 
further time if he wants to continue 
this colloquy. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to believe that 
what Vice President GORE set out to do 
was to reduce Federal employment. I 
do not recall that he said specifically 
every single agency will be subject to 
the same percentage cut. So I think 
the judgments have to be made. I be- 
lieve that the American people, when 
asked whether the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should be given addi- 
tional personnel to do the things we 
have just described, would probably say 
yes, this is a good investment. This is 
an investment to find the medical 
breakthroughs and make life better for 
all Americans. 

That also suggests the Vice Presi- 
dent, if he is going to meet his goal in 
reinventing Government, will have to 
find other areas to cut in other agen- 
cies. So I think the net impact of the 
Vice President’s suggestion would be a 
reduction in Federal personnel. Some 
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agencies may find additional person- 
nel, and others may find reduction in 
personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we do need to understand, I am in- 
formed by staff that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s recommendation was a 4-percent 
reduction in every agency’s personnel 
by 1995. If that in fact is the case, I 
think we are just hearing here an ex- 
ample of the fact that we are about to 
begin modifying the reinventing Gov- 
ernment by a fairly substantial mar- 
gin. If in fact I understand the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN], we 
are talking about at least 365 new peo- 
ple at the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to implement worthy goals that 
the Congress has outlined, but, never- 
theless, things which it seems to me 
under the reinventing government plan 
have to be done within the context of 
the proposed reductions. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the gentleman is aware of the fact that 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
under the aegis of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. It is clear 
from the Vice President's goals that 
there will be reductions in that depart- 
ment. 

I think the gentleman feels, as I do, 
that within the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration there are important legisla- 
tive objectives and health objectives to 
be met. I am hoping that their employ- 
ment will stabilize soon, that they will 
meet their missions and goals, and that 
maybe at some later date we can even 
trim back the number of employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I would really feel that 
we had not met our responsibility and 
duty if, come a year from tomorrow we 
had not really taken seriously the leg- 
islative mandate to inspect mammog- 
raphy clinics across the United States. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, if I understand what the 
gentleman has told us though, what his 
interpretation of the Vice President’s 
goal is for the Department of HHS is 
for it to be reduced by 4 percent by 
1995. The fact that this one agency 
within HHS is growing means that 
some of the other agencies within HHS, 
maybe Social Security, maybe the 
Public Health Service, some of the 
other agencies there are going to have 
to be trimmed even further to accom- 
modate this growth in Food and Drug 
Administration. Is that what I hear the 
gentleman saying? 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I am not 
going to interpret the Vice President’s 
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missions and goal. I will only tell the 
gentleman we will reduce Federal em- 
ployment pursuant to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s goals. How they will be reduced 
in each agency, how much will be re- 
duced in each agency, I think is really 
up to the congressional process to de- 
termine, as it should be, through the 
appropriations and authorizing process. 

But I think the gentleman will agree 
with me that the health goals we are 
trying to meet through the Food and 
Drug Administration are absolutely 
critical. We would be remiss if we said, 
a week after President Clinton spoke 
to us on health care reform, that we 
did not follow through and make sure 
this important health safety agency is 
well-funded. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I still want to clarify just 
exactly where we are. When we passed 
the continuing resolution yesterday, 
we included in that a 1-percent reduc- 
tion in the overall personnel costs of 
every agency. That was a part of the 
language of the continuing resolution. 

If I understand what the gentleman 
is now telling us, it is that was for 
HHS, but the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration need not participate in that. In 
fact, the gentleman anticipated growth 
in the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I cannot tell 
the gentleman exactly how that will 
apply to the Department of Health and 
Human Services. It is beyond our juris- 
diction on this subcommittee. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] 
has that authority. 

Mr. WALKER. It will not apply to 
FDA. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I can say 
it is our intent that the number of full 
time equivalents, the number of per- 
sonnel at the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, will increase during the next 
fiscal year for the reasons I have enu- 
merated. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN]. He has been generous with his 
time, as has the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. SKEEN]. ` 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ne- 
vada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, it 
is said that too many cooks spoil the 
broth. But I say there cannot be any 
broth without a cook and a kitchen 
staff. This is the situation we are talk- 
ing about with this amendment and the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Congress has assigned the FDA many 
important tasks. Last year, we told the 
FDA to improve and ensure mammog- 
raphy quality, and we were right to do 
it. As a breast cancer survivor, I know 
the importance of a high-quality mam- 
mogram and an accurate reading. It 
saved my life. 

But Congress has not provided the 
FDA with staff to implement this act, 
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so we currently have less than one 
dozen people working feverishly to de- 
velop a program within 1 year or mam- 
mography clinics will be closed. With- 
out these tests, more women will die 
from an undiagnosed disease. It’s like 
asking for water to be turned into 
wine. Only Commissioner Kessler has 
fewer apostles. 

Mr. Speaker, we must provide the 
FDA with the appropriate staff levels 
to carry out its essential duties. I urge 
my colleagues to vote for this live-sav- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FAWELL]. 

Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply want to extend 
my thanks to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DURBIN], as well as to the 
ranking Republican member, the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. SKEEN], 
because I ascertain that at least for fis- 
cal year 1994, we have eliminated the 
honey program payment subsidies, and 
that is what I am, of course, very vi- 
tally concerned about. 

I understand the gentleman is going 
to ask for unanimous consent to with- 
draw the amendment which he was 
going to present, and thus we have the 
Brown amendment being accepted. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
take a moment to set the record 
straight about the amendment I offered 
in the House on August 6 because there 
have been several inaccurate reports of 
what happened. 

Currently, honey producers can get 
Federal subsidy payments in any of 
three ways: First, producers can get 
loan deficiency payments up front for 
the difference between the market rate 
[47 cents/pound] and the price support 
level (53.8 cents/pound]; Second, they 
may obtain Federal loans for honey at 
the higher price support level, but pay 
them back within 9 months at the 
lower market rate with no interest; 
Third, they can get the loans, then for- 
feit the honey to the Government, 
pocketing the loan at the higher price 
support level. 

The House did not limit subsidies 
when the House version of the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill was first 
considered earlier this summer because 
an amendment was ruled out of order. 
Then, Senator BROWN amended the 
Senate version of the bill to limit sub- 
sidy payments to $50,000 per year, per 
producer. His amendment specifically 
included sections of the law dealing 
with all three types of subsidy pay- 
ments mentioned in the paragraph 
above. The House-Senate conference 
adopted the Senate language, item No. 
164, in technical disagreement with the 
House position. 

When the conference report came to 
the House, I offered an amendment to 
the Senate language that simply re- 
placed the $50,000 limitation with $0— 
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my amendment was overwhelmingly 
adopted. I did not make a mistake in 
drafting my amendment—which did 
not change a single word in the under- 
lying amendment—nor did Senator 
Brown. The Congressional Research 
Service legal division has issued an 
opinion confirming that the Brown lan- 
guage, as amended by my amendment, 
eliminates all three types of subsidy 
payments. 

Nevertheless, because of a subsequent 
conflicting opinion by the USDA ques- 
tioning whether the third type of sub- 
sidy payment was eliminated, Senator 
BROWN and I decided it would be best to 
make it absolutely clear that all three 
subsidies were eliminated in the stat- 
ute. Accordingly, Senator BROWN 
amended the House amendment clari- 
fying this. This was adopted by the 
Senate last Thursday, and, I presume, 
will be adopted by the House today. 

Again, I simply want to thank all of 
those who have worked with us here. I 
think we actually have eliminated, at 
least for 1 fiscal year, a program that 
all of us had been working on in regard 
to having it deleted. Again, my thanks 
to all of those who have been helpful in 
that regard. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Speaker, I take this time to 
thank the chairman and ranking mem- 
ber for their cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I regret that it 
was problems in our jurisdiction that 
arose, from a multiplicity of reasons. 

Mr. Speaker, the- main reason for 
taking this time is to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. This is his maiden trip. 
This is his first handling of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. All of us are 
proud of the way the gentleman and his 
staff have worked. We appreciate the 
cooperation extended. I am sure I 
speak for all of the agencies that the 
gentleman dealt with, but principally 
for the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. DURBIN] has done a good job. 
We are proud of the work he has done. 
He has established a tremendous prece- 
dent and openness in working with the 
legislative area, and I want to thank 
and commend him on behalf of all of us 
for the excellent manner in which he 
has handled this legislation and 
brought it to fruition before the end of 
the fiscal year. 
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Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

First, let me say I am very glad that 
I yielded to my colleague from Texas 
for that statement. I thank him for his 
kind remarks, but if there is any credit 
for this legislative achievement, it 
should be shared with my ranking mi- 
nority spokesman, the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. SKEEN]. 
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He has worked diligently, and his 
staff as well, and neither of us would be 
able to stand here today and take full 
credit without acknowledging the hard 
work of so many people on the sub- 
committee and members of the staff. 

Let me conclude, if I might, by say- 
ing the following: 

A week ago the President of the 
United States stood in this Chamber 
and, I think, rallied the American peo- 
ple to a debate which is absolutely es- 
sential on the future health of Amer- 
ica. 

He said to us and said clearly that we 
are going to take health care very seri- 
ously in this Congress. 

I am happy to report today that this 
effort to make certain that the Food 
and Drug Administration has adequate 
personnel to perform its functions is 
consistent with the message which the 
President gave to us. 

I have worked very closely with the 
Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, Leon Panetta. He has a 
tough job, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania alluded to earlier. He has 
to find ways to cut overall Federal em- 
ployment but to make sure, during the 
course of that, that the important mis- 
sions of the Federal Government are 
protected. 

I am one who believes that, in the 
Food and Drug Administration, some 
of the most important missions in the 
Federal Government are being per- 
formed. 

We have discussed, and I would like 
to thank my colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH] 
for her remarks on the important role 
the Food and Drug Administration 
plays in the inspection of mammog- 
raphy clinics. 

The fact of the matter is, there is not 
a family in America that does not rely 
on the Food and Drug Administration 
and its representation every day. 

Just a few months ago, a major soft 
drink manufacturer in the United 
States faced a scare because of the pos- 
sibility that some foreign objects were 
being put in their product. It was on 
the nightly news and every newspaper 
and every radio program. There was a 
full-scale panic in reference to that 
product. There was real concern about 
what would happen to the company. 

Then at a moment in that debate, the 
Food and Drug Administration stepped 
forward and said, it is a hoax. The 
American people can be confident that 
this product is safe. The story dis- 
appeared from the headlines. 

It attests, I think, to the reputation 
of this agency, a reputation which we 
must jealously guard, those of us who 
have the responsibility to authorize 
and appropriate for that agency. 

I want to salute the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce and its chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL], who shares my feelings 
about the Food and Drug Administra- 
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tion, and the subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN], who has been a real leader 
when it comes to public health issues. 

We will continue to work on this sub- 
committee to make sure that this im- 
portant agency and the Department of 
Agriculture as well as the other agen- 
cies in our jurisdiction receive ade- 
quate compensation and appropriations 
each year to perform their missions. 
We will be mindful of Vice President 
GORE’s mission to reduce the size and 
the expense of Federal Government, 
but we will not lose sight of those criti- 
cal health safety missions. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the motion be withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DURBIN 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DURBIN moves that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment num- 
bered 164. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN] will 
be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
SKEEN] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

I would like to take just a moment of 
my time. I have no speakers and intend 
to yield back as soon as I finish, but I 
want to say to the chairman of this 
committee that it has been a real 
pleasure. We paralleled each other in 
our careers in Congress on most of the 
committees that we have served on, 
but particularly, when we would up as 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and Related Agencies, we took 
on an extremely important responsibil- 
ity. That is, to promulgate and to help 
promote the best agricultural system, 
most productive agricultural system 
anywhere in the world. I think we have 
taken that responsibility very seri- 
ously, in the face of the fact that only 
2.2 percent of our entire population is 
involved in the business of producing 
the kind of agricultural products that 
we consume here in the United States 
today. 

Unfortunately, that has led us to for- 
get our agricultural roots. So it is easy 
to criticize agricultural programs, par- 
ticularly when money gets tight, be- 
cause we are fat and happy with the 
kind of nourishment that we get every 
day so we take it for granted that we 
really do not get milk from cows. It 
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comes from a supermarket. Anything 
we want, we go to the market. 

There are folks still down there, still 
producing it from the ground. And it is 
the use of a natural resource. 

These programs that are promul- 
gated have helped develop this great 
system. So when Members find us re- 
luctant to do away with them in the 
sense of being economically sound and 
helping the taxpayers, it is a respon- 
sibility we have to, first of all, make 
sure that those programs serve agri- 
culture, because they also serve the 
taxpayers and the people of this United 
States of America, the best-fed, the 
best-dressed and the best-housed people 
in the entire world. That responsibility 
we do not take lightly. So we fight for 
these programs. 

I know, it is very popular to kill off 
so-called outdated, unneeded programs. 
But that is a determination that we 
have to make, when we understand 
what the program does. And I think 
that we have done an excellent job, and 
the chairman has done on outstanding 
job. 

I want to comment on the gentleman 
from Texas, who was my first chair- 
man. I learned a good lesson from him, 
because he was most gracious. When I 
first came here in 1980, we talked about 
the Wool Act at the time, because it 
was up for renewal. I will never forget 
his comment. 

He said, “when you have something 
to say,” and I launched into this thing, 
because I was very happy that I was so 
knowledgeable about the wool program 
and so few people understood it, even 
where mohair is. As a matter of fact, 
one member says, ‘‘Where in the heck 
does mohair come from?” So I thought 
I would kid him a little bit and I said, 
“Well, it comes from a little mo that 
you shave in the dark of the moon,” 
something like that. 

I saw that he was taking me seri- 
ously, and I retracted it and said, “No, 
it comes from a hair goat called an an- 
gora goat.” 

But the best thing the chairman 
taught me was, ‘‘Don’t stand up there 
and talk too long so, when you see my 
gavel come across my chin, shut up.” 

I have never forgotten those words. It 
is the best advice I have ever gotten. 
So Iam going to do this. 

I thank all my colleagues for their 
great cooperation. It has been great 
working with them. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his kind remarks. I 
want to echo what he had to say about 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. I hope that every Appropria- 
tions Committee chairman and ranking 
minority member have the good for- 
tune of having a chairman of an au- 
thorizing committee as cooperative 
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and friendly as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] has been. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, I will sec- 
ond that any time. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will continue to yield, I would 
like to clarify what this motion is 
about, because I am going to ask fora 
rollcall vote on it. 

This motion, which I have made, the 
effect of it will be to clarify that no 
funds are available for the crop year 
1994 honey program as the House in- 
tended it. We will adopt the Senate 
clarifying language to that effect and 
to eliminate any language officially es- 
tablishing any floor for any agency af- 
fected by this appropriation in terms of 
the hiring of personnel. 

Those are the two things accom- 
plished by this motion. I will be asking 
for a rollcall on it as soon as we have 
finished. 

Mr. SKEEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for his 
kindnesses and cooperation and the 
great privilege to serve with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 2493, a bill providing appropria- 
tions for Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and related agencies 
for fiscal year 1994. 

| would like to commend Chairman DURBIN, 
the Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee’s 
ranking Republican member, Mr. SKEEN, and 
the balance of the House delegation for the 
fine job they performed under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

| am pleased with the provisions of the re- 
port that deal with the child nutrition and adult 
nutrition programs under the authorizing juris- 
diction of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

But | did want to particularly express my 
thanks to the House conferees for securing 
the deletion of a series of Senate-added 
amendments to the bill which sought to set 
forth permanent stipulations to the appropria- 
tions provided to a number of the nutrition pro- 
grams under the authorizing jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. | also 
want to assure Chairman DURBIN that we will 
address the issues posed by the stipulations 
as we reauthorize these and other nutrition 
programs next year, and that | will certainly 
seek his counsel on those issues. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, | am deeply 
troubled by the prospect that programs impor- 
tant to agriculture are being unfairly singled 
out for reactionary slash and burn cuts without 
regard to the merits at issue. This type of con- 
gressional action is demonstrated in the vote 
last week by the other body to end the Wool 
and Mohair Program retroactively. 

| want to share with my colleagues just one 
example of what this would do in my State of 
North Dakota. The Dean and Paula Swenson 
family in Walcott, ND, went to their local bank 
last spring and borrowed operating capital 
using their sheep and goat herd and their ex- 
pected wool payment as collateral. If last 
week's vote in the other body is to stand, the 
value of the Swenson's herd will be reduced 


by $50,000 overnight. The value of an angora 
goat in North Dakota will drop from $45 to $10 
immediately upon Congress pulling the rug out 
from under this family that is pursuing a farm- 
ing business plan based on a program Con- 
gress said would be there. 

Mr. Speaker, people like the Swensons be- 
come victims when we engage in budget cut- 
ting by anecdote and press release. Far too 
often we fail to make the connection between 
our actions on this floor and the people’s lives 
who are directly, and in this case, immediately 
affected. 

If it is the will of the Congress to end the 
Wool and Mohair Program, then it will be 
ended. But let us at least phase out the pro- 
gram so that those who operated by the rules 
have a chance to diversify their operations 
and find new sources of income. 

l ask my colleagues to please not disregard 
the human dimension of this vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All de- 
bate having been concluded, the ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 430, nays 0, 
not voting 3, as follows: 


{Roll No. 481] 
YEAS—430 

Abercrombie Burton Doolittle 
Ackerman Bayer Dornan 
Allard Byrne Dreter 
Andrews (ME) Callahan Duncan 
Andrews (NJ) Calvert Dunn 
Andrews (TX) Camp Durbin 
Applegate Canady Edwards (CA) 
Archer Cantwell Edwards (TX) 
Armey Cardin Emerson 
Bacchus (FL) Carr Engel 
Bachus (AL) Castle English (AZ) 
Baesler Clay English (OK) 
Baker (CA) Clayton Eshoo 
Baker (LA) Clement Evans 
Ballenger Clinger Everett 
Barca Clyburn Ewing 
Barcia Coble Farr 
Barlow Coleman Fawell 
Barrett (NE) Collins (GA) Fazio 
Barrett (WI) Collins (IL) Fields (LA) 
Bartlett Collins (MI) Fields (TX) 
Barton Combest Filner 
Bateman Condit Fingerhut 
Becerra Conyers Fish 
Betlenson Cooper Flake 
Bentley Coppersmith Foglietta 
Bereuter Costello Ford (M1) 
Berman Cox Ford (TN) 
Bevill Coyne Fowler 
Bilbray Cramer Frank (MA) 
Bilirakis Crane Franks (CT) 
Bishop Crapo Franks (NJ) 
Blackwell Cunningham Frost 
Bitley Danner Furse 
Blute Darden Gallegly 
Boehlert de la Garza Gallo 
Boehner Deal Gejdenson 
Bonilla DeFazio Gekas 
Bonior DeLauro Gephardt 
Borski DeLay Geren 
Boucher Dellums Gibbons 
Brewster Derrick Gilchrest 
Brooks Deutsch Gillmor 
Browder Diaz-Balart Gilman 
Brown (CA) Dickey Gingrich 
Brown (FL) Dicks Glickman 
Brown (OH) Dingell Gonzalez 
Bryant Dixon Goodlatte 
Bunning Dooley Goodling 
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Gordon 
Goss 


Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hall (TX) 
Hamburg 


Hoekstra 


Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E.B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Johnston 
Kanjorsk! 


Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kreidler 


Lewis (FL) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 


Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
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McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelost 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Portman 


Rohrabacher 


Roybal-Allard 
Royce 


Scott 


Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
‘Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 


Yates 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 
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NAYS—O0 
NOT VOTING—3 

Chapman McDade Washington 

O 1526 
Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. SWIFT 
changed their vote from ‘‘nay”’ to 
“yea.” 
Mr. HEFNER and Mr. HAYES 


changed their vote from “present’’ to 
“vea,”” 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM DATA AND TABLES 
REFLECTING CONFERENCE 


AGREEMENT ON H.R. 2493 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some question on earmarks under 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. The appropriations process has 
always tried to not earmark this ac- 
count since the funds are distributed 
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under a needs formula. I would point 
out that, again this year, the con- 
ference agreement was specific in not 
earmarking funds for this program. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
RECORD I will insert the tables which 
reflect the conference agreement on 
H.R. 2493, the Agriculture, Rural Devel- 
opment, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1994. These ta- 
bles include the fiscal year 1993 
supplementals that have been enacted 
to date. 
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Conference 

FY 1993 FY 1994 compared with 

Enacted Estimate House Senate Conference enacted 

2,282,000 2,295,000 2,320,000 2,295,000 2,308,000 +26,000 

543,000 . 546,000 553,000 546,000 550,000 +7,000 

5,756,000 5,781,000 5,954,000 5,781,000 5,881,000 +125,000 

596,000 788,000 808,000 798,000 + 803,000 +207,000 

50,503,000 135,503,000 135,503,000 135,503,000 135,503,000 +85,000,000 

25,700,000 SO EID MEIO ESE E. DE E S vE D E -25,700,000 

952,000 940,000 940,000 940,000 940,000 *12,000 

16,000,000 15,802,000 15,802,000 15,802,000 15,802,000 -198,000 

25,014,000 26,960,000 26,301,000 25,960,000 26,301,000 + 1,287,000 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations ... 1,307,000 1,317,000 1,333,000 1,317,000 1,325,000 +18,000 
Office of Public Affairs 8,925,000 8,963,000 8,629,000 8,510,000 8,570,000 -355,000 


51,219,000 


81,004,000 81,458,000 81,458,000 81,764,000 +760,000 

2,367,000 2,550,000 2,550,000 2,566,000 +199,000 

560,000 562,000 562,000 566,000 +6,000 

7,250,000 19,752,000 12,000,000 9,000,000 + 1,750,000 

658,379,000 665,168,000 680,165,000 692,469,000 +34,090,000 

10,788,000 10,757,000 bs A -10,788,000 

2,500,000 2,500,000 2,500,000 ” 3 

34,514,000 24,283,000 32,788,000 32,743,000 -1,771,000 

708,181,000 704,930,000 715,453,000 727,712,000 +21,531,000 

430,143,000 423,734,000 443,652,000 453,736,000 +23,593,000 

SA AOTOIO,) sonny 58,874,000 56,874,000 + 4,773,000 

i 428,428,000 “425 937,000 428,175,000 433,828,000 434,582,000 + 6,154,000 

National Agricultural Library. 17,715,000 17,693,000 17,682,000 18,155,000 18,155,000 +440,000 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Inspection 

eae 550,000 682,000 691,000 682,000 687,000 + 137,000 


GD ERN acces Ste ORA I EAEI E 432,900,000 432,661,000 439,042,000 443,653,000 439,564,000 +6,664,000 
Buildings and facilities ......ccssossssscesessssenseescersnsssssesesseusnsnnssseeeeeee 10,400,000 10,145,000 10,145,000 10,145,000 10,145,000 -255,000 
Total, Animal and Plant Health Inspection Servicess... 443,300,000 442,806,000 449,187,000 453,798,000 449,709,000 +6,409,000 
Food Safety and Inspection Service..... 493,867,000 408,756,000 516,738,000 516,738,000 516,738,000 +22,871,000 
PEE (104,000,000) (1,000,000) (1,000,000) (1,000,000) (+ 1,000,000) 


11,397,000 4,627,000 11,554,000 11,509,000 11,532,000 +135,000 


(42,784,000) 


(42,784,000) (42,784,000) 


56,221,000 50,235,000 61,614,000 56,887,000 61,614,000 +5,393,000 
on (6,152,000) (4,452,000) (4,452,000) (4,452,000) (+4,452,000) 
(55,953,000) 


(55,953,000) oececccsccssssnsncseeeese 


Funds for strengthening markets, income, and supply 


(transfer from section 32) ........... 
Payments to States and possessions .. 
Total, Agricultural Marketing S@rvice.....ssercsesneresserntnceerseenennensee 73,420,000 67,358,000 73,658,000 68,857,000 73,658,000 +238,000 
Packers and Stockyards Administration..........ss:sscsesesessesesevenenenss 11,996,000 12,052,000 12,194,000 12,052,000 12,123,000 + 127,000 
Total, Production, Processing, and Marketing.........ssssesressersses 3,044,965,000 2,976,806, 3,139,370,000 3,174,308,000 3,195, 187,000 + 150,222,000 
Farm Income Stabilization 


Office of the Under asa ori International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs... iesistie wonsenpaseasctobenesonea 551,000 556,000 563,000 556,000 560,000 +9,000 
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Conference 
FY 1993 FY 1994 compared with 
Enacted Estimate House Senate Conference enacted 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service: 
73,842,000 730,842,000 +5,916,000 
(1,036,000) 
(732,467,000) 
Total, Farm income Stabilization .......csscssssscseressssssvesssersensnntenneeee (727,107,000) (661,000) (733,030,000) (733,023,000) 
309,948,000 202,311,000 290,116,000 290,116,000 290,116,000 -19,832,000 
285,794,000 247,737,000 235,794,000 235,794,000 235,794,000 -50,000,000 
Total, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation ........c.::seserenereeeenees 595,742,000 450,048,000 525,910,000 525,910,000 525,910,000 -69,832,000 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 
Reimbursement for net realized losses... aiis 9,200,000,000 20,896,614,000 18,000,000,000 18,000,000,000  18,000,000,000  +8,800,000,000 


Total, title I, Agricultural Programs 14,916,189,000 25,224,029,000 22,396,685,000 23,331,616,000 23,352,499,000 + 8,436,310,000 
(By trernster) a anie s R isis (1,625,000) (1,625,000) A aae A 
(Limitation on administrative expenses) (101,737,000) (102,737,000) (102,737,000) (102,737,000) (102,737,000) (+ 1,000,000} 


TITLE Il - CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Natural Resources 


and Environment... 563,000 571,000 578,000 571,000 575,000 +12,000 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations .......:cssererverreee 576,539,000 588,262,000 593,835,000 591,049,000 + 14,510,000 


River basin surveys and investigations m 13,251,000 13,482,000 13,482,000 13,482,000 +231,000 
às 9,545,000 . ki 9,721,000 10,921,000 10,921,000 + 1,376,000 

291,594,000 148,096,000 228,915,000 258,615,000 241,965,000 -49,629,000 

32,516,000 5,756,000 32,945,000 35,000,000 32,945,000 +429,000 

25,271,000 16,105,000 25,658,000 25,658,000 25,658,000 +387,000 


sensreoteetsiieatsatoniesees 370,260,000 44,450,000 70,000,000 66,675,000 + 66,675,000 


Total, title Il, Conservation Programs ...... 


TITLE Il - FARMERS HOME AND 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Office of the Under Secretary for Small Community and 


572,000 576,000 583,000 576,000 580,000 +8,000 
5,200,000 8,052,000 -5,200,000 
(21,755,000) (26,716,000) {-21,755,000) 
(524,000) (2,471,000) {-524,000) 


Coalo BIC ANOA sain pir crreecssesssneihiqeoscinsnsertaseererisiazseahsnvesneonsny'| Sipebiveassqsbeqedanenesenen TTA AUAGOD: - ccssecietvcervossersieicstis)) aenessveisaaeasibeitcasskdone esesonsetdtisehinenGcidenh Kidai i 
Loan administrative expenses: 


RHIF (by transfer) „s.s... A .. (349,256,000) 
.. (261,158,000) 

(27,213,000) 

(14,000) 
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Conference 
FY 1983 FY 1994 compared with 
Enacted Estimate House Senate Conference enacted 


(1,245,000,000) —_(1,855,079,000) . (1,750,000,000) —_(1,750,000,000) —(1,750,000,000) —_(+505,000,000) 
(60,000,000) O EES {50,000,000} {50,000,000} (50,000,000) coeserssessesssssceccerceee 
(579,500,000) (677,041,000) (750,000,000) (750,000,000) (750,000,000) (+ 170,500,000) 
(26,330,000) (41,811,000) (35,000,000) (35,000,000) (35,000,000) (+8,670,000) 


(2,678,630,000) = (3,297,324,000) —_ (3,342,663,000)  (3,292,007,000) —_ (3,275,007,000) (+ 596,377,000) 


238,332,000 371,387,000 350,350,000 350,350,000 350,350,000 + 112,018,000 


(Sec. 521) pe a 392,186,000 411,683,000 411,683,000 464,655,000 440,854,000 + 48,668,000 
(Sec. 502(c) (5) (O)) -~-e er hE 11,800,000 5,840,000 5,840,000 11,210,000 5,840,000 -5,960,000 
“Total, PROT RROD (scsi eecpiemrennaensereresncicsnay 403,986,000 417,523,000 417,523,000 475,865,000 446,894,000 + 42,708,000 
Total, Rural Housing Insurance Fund 1,411,746,000 1,531,013,000 1,539,478,000 1,593,323,000 1,561,489,000 + 149,743,000 
(Loan authorization) .......ccceeccccseesecssseeseesssee (2,678,630,000)  (3,297,324,000) —(3,342,663,000) | (3,292,007,000) (3,275,007,000) (+ 596,377,000) 
Rural rental assistance payments (voucher program) ......ssscsssnere —sveresereneeveneeeeneeneeees 75,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 +25,000,000 
Self-Help Housing Land Development Fund: 
Loan subsidy ......:+c0r» en 
Administrative expenses....... 


Agricultural Credit Insurance Fund Program Account: 
Loan authorizations: 
Farm ownership loans: 


(78,081,000) (78,081,000) (122,000,000) (78,081,000) (+11,331,000) 
(556,543,000) (556,543,000) (556,543,000) (556,543,000) (+ 67,793,000) 


(634,624,000) (634,624,000) (678,543,000) (634,624,000) (+79, 124,000) 


(796,252,000) (700,000,000) (796,252,000) (700,000,000) (-25,626,000) 
(3,507,032,000) —_(1,800,000,000) (3,000,000,000) —_(1,800,000,000) (+ 300,000,000) 
(420,350,000) (250,000,000) (250,000,000) (250,000,000) (+ 11,646,000) 


(2,897,000) (2,897,000) (2,897,000) 
(2,012,000) (2,012,000) (1,415,000) 


(1,163,000) (1,163,000) (1,000,000) 
(119,731,000) (100,000,000) (100,000,000) 
(4,108,000) (4,000,000) (4,000,000) 
(616,000) (600,000) (600,000) 
(147,566,000) (147,566,000) (100,000,000) 


(5,636,351,000)  (3,642,862,000) = (4,934,707,000)  (3,618,319,000) = (+355,563,000) 


13,210,000 13,210,000 20,637,000 13,210,000 +2,504,000 
20,870,000 20,870,000 20,870,000 20,870,000 +284,000 
92,438,000 81,200,000 84,626,000 81,200,000 -28,330,000 
18,409,000 9,360,000 15,747,000 9,360,000 -8,790,000 


49,509,000 29,425,000 29,445,000 29,425,000 + 14,075,000 
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FY 1993 FY 1994 compared with 


Total, Loan SUbSICICS ............secvessnesrennesnssnernesnesnsnnsnnsensenensens 231,481,000 248,337,000 202,504,000 212,715,000 198,958,000 -32,523,000 


215,712,000 261,158,000 261,158,000 261,158,000 261,158,000 + 45,446,000 


Total, loan authorizations.......ssrssssrssersrsreerenersesnnernensersnsnssres (1,285,000,000) (1,665,951 ,000) (1,458,762,000) (1,378,886,000) (1,418,824,000) (+ 133,824,000) 
Loan subsidies: 
Water and sewer: Direct .......csssvsssessssssssssneesneerssecnsenscsnesneners 122,903,000 120,532,000 111,040,000 120,532,000 115,786,000 -7,117,000 


37,510,000 24,125,000 19,320,000 21,723,000 + 13,313,000 


(22,500,000) 
18,616,000 


(174,164,000) (100,000,000) (150,000,000) (100,000,000) (+87,500,000) 
97,532,000 56,000,000 84,000,000 56,000,000 +37,384,000 


Rural community fire protection grants SRD 3,500,000 3,550,000 3,500,000 3,500,000 
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35,552,000 + 26,750,000 


(374,255,000) (-30,491,000) 
(261,158,000) (+.45,446,000) 
(57,294,000) (+ 21,755,000) 
(1,476,000) (+1,476,000) 
(14,000) (-7,000) 

be head (-100,000) 


Subtotal, grants and PayMents.......rccsssrernerernesnenrsnenesnrsncnnenenesnenns 592,500,000 697,371,000 582,213,000 
600,000 
8,802,000 
RHIF (by transfer) .... s (404,746,000) _..... 
ACIF (by transfer). (215,712,000) 
RDIF (by transfer) (35,539, 
ROLF (by transfer} .. 
Self-Help HLDF (by transfer) 
AFCG (by transfet)......cscvveveees 


3,119,229,000 
(694,197,000) 
(9,763,021,000) 


2,999,683,000 +292,072,000 


(694,197,000) (+38,079,000) 
(8,419,571,000) (+ 1,120,185,000) 


Total, Farmers Home Administration . 2,918,197,000 
(By transfer) ......cc0cse (694, 197,000) 
(Loan authorization) . (8,544,908,000) 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Rural Electrification and Telephone Loans Program Account: 
Loan authorizations: 


(125,000,000) 
(75,000,000) 


(125,000,000) (-500,035,000) 
(100,000,000) 


Total, Loan Authorizations. .....cccccrsccesseserrernencserssrsresenrenenesnes (1,797,360,000)  (1,800,100,000) = (1,981,000,000) 


Loan subsidies: 
Direct loans: 
Telephone 5% 
Treasury rate: 
Telephone .. 
Muni-rate, electric... 
FFB loans, regular electric ... 
FFB loans, telephone.......... 


117,319,000 4,030,000 20,150,000 
43,950,000 3,223,000 16,115,000 


388,000 


196,657,000 7,833,000 93,509,000 
29,163,000 29,442,000 29,982,000 
225,820,000 37,275,000 123,491,000 


(1,797,360,000) —_(1,800,100,000) —_(1,981,000,000) 


79,193,000 


29,982,000 


109,175,000 
(1,831,000,000) 


20,375,000 -96,944,000 


82,416,000 -114,241,000 
29,982,000 +819,000 
112,398,000 -113,422,000 


(1,856,000,000) {+ 158,640,000) 


Rural Telephone Bank Program Account: 


Direct loans (limitation on obligations) (177,045,000) (199,847,000) (199,847,000) 


35,000 40,000 40,000 
8,632,000 8,794,000 8,794,000 
5,000,000 5,071,000 10,000,000 


Direct loans (limitation on obligations) .... 
Direct subsidy............00+0 
Office of the Administrator... 


(12,389,000) (13,025,000) (13,025,000) 
3,423,000 3,381,000 3,381,000 


3,118,000 


(13,025,000) 
3,423,000 


3,118,000 +3,083,000 
8,794,000 + 162,000 
10,000,000 +5,000,000 
(13,025,000) (+636,000) 
3,423,000... 
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FY 1993 FY 1994 


g 
H 


(29,982,000) (29,982,000) (+819,000) 


134,510,000 137,733,000 -105,420,000 
(38,776,000) (38,776,000) (+981,000) 
(1,931,000,000) —(1,956,000,000) (+ 158,640,000) 
(212,872,000) (212,872,000) (+23,438,000) 


2,956,596,000 4,787,822,000 3,064,486,000 3,254,315,000 3,137,996,000 —+ 181,460,000 
(716,192,000) (706,690,000) (732,973,000) (732,973,000) (732,973,000) (+ 16,781,000) 
(8,096,746,000) | (12,581,311,000) (10,525,909,000) | (11,694,021,000) | (10,375,571,000) (+ 1,278,825,000) 
(189,434,000) (212,872,000) (212,872,000) (212,872,000) (212,872,000) (+23,438,000) 


Total, title IIl, Rural Development Programs... 
(By transter) nesses 
(Loan authorization) ... 


TITLE IV - DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for Food and Consumer 


Total, Child nutrition programs ...sssssssarsrssenssreresssrssssrssessnsesnnsese 6,826,553,000 7,558,929,000 7,497,131 ,000 7,497,131,000 7,497,131,000 +670,578,000 


Special Milk program ...ccscvesssseereess PIORES A ER 14,898,000 20,277,000 20,277,000 20,277,000 20,277,000 +5,379,000 
Special supplemental food program for women; 
3,210,000,000 3,213,500,000 3,210,000,000 + 350,000,000 


Commodity supplemental food program .... 94,500,000 93,330,000 104,500,000 104,500,000 104,500,000 + 10,000,000 
Food stamp program: 
Expenses. 24,564,357,000  29,545,655,000 24,545,655,000  24,545,655,000 24,545,655,000 -18,702,000 
2,500,000,000: i onina 2,500,000,000 2,500,000,000 2000.000.000; ) S e.isindisesssonssnsessanes 
Nutrition assistance for Puerto Rico. v» 1,040,175,000 1,091,000,000 1,078,528,000 1,078,528,000 1,078,528,000 + 38,353,000 
C OIC O npn. 10,825,000 > 12,472,000 12,472,000 12,472,000 + 1,647,000 
Total, Food stamp program ........s:crerssrsnseenenssrenesceesenesnesere 28,115,357,00C 30,636,655,000 28,136,655,000 28, 136,655,000 28,136,655,000 +21,298,000 
Food donations programs for selected groups: 
Needy family program...... 81,601,000 68,641,000 68,641,000 68,641,000 68,641,000 -12,960,000 
Elderly feeding program... 
SEMIN OHI A ESPIA IEIR SESS POIN I EEP ALES DR, TOIA F 
GOUR ICs sacoscspasaassuensesasssorosnsasooscsusssesesbrossscoesdsssnescarnssoseods 
Total, Food donations programs .....:rcressssssseessnenssrecseenenensere 256,513,000 241,387,000 258,641,000 258,641,000 +2,128,000 
45,000,000 45,643,000 40,000,000 42,500,000 -5,000,000 
120,000,000 161,714,000 80,000,000 107,500,000 -40,000,000 
Total, The emergency food assistance program „s... 165,000,000 207,357,000 120,000,000 150,000,000 ~45,000,000 
Food program administration 103,898,000 107,767,000 107,767,000 + 4,232,000 
Human Nutrition Information Service... capes abs 10,864,000 + 2,250,000 
Reappropriation.....ccsscrses č 
Total, Food and Nutrition Service 
Total, title IV, Domestic Food ProgramMS...ss.esssssssrerrsssesesssensesssene 38,434,648,000  42,149,600,000 39,455,525,000 39,499,882,000 39,455,522,000 + 1,020,874,000 
TITLE V - FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS 
Foreign Agricultural Service 99,838,000 117,812,000 110,284,000 118,027,000 + 8,004,000 
CCC computer facility ...... 7,905,000. . ame bint oe ies 
Office of International Cooperation and Developme: 7,252,000 


Scientific activities overseas (foreign currency program) 


(limitation on administrative expenses) „.......sssssssssssssssssssssesnsssrese (1,062,000) (1,062,000) (1,062,000) n.reesccrerserenssseseeer (ROBB OOOI esitiissssssitccensascase 

Total, Foreign Agricultural Service ............sssessesesssnsseneneeesnsnenseenee 117,270,000 114,995,000 117,812,000 110,284,000 118,027,000 +757,000 
General Sales Manager: 

(Transfer from Commodity Credit Corporation). (4,668,000) ....-secossesesesrensrennees (4,866,000) (4,866,000) (4,866,000) (+ 198,000) 

(2,731,000) (2,782,000) (2,792,000) (2,782,000) (2,792,000) (+61,000) 

(1,467,000) (1,500,000) (1,500,000) (1,500,000) (1,500,000) ({+33,000) 


(8,866,000) (9,005,000) (9,158,000) (8,158,000) (8,158,000) (+292,000} 
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i! 


(855,276,000) (496,373,000) (496,373,000) (540,445,000) (496,373,000) (58,903,000) 
(509,996,000) (450,446,000) (450,446,000) (490,184,000) (450,448,000) (59,550,000) 
45,280,000 45,927,000 45,927,000 50,261,000 45,927,000 +647,000 


(810,000,000) (821,570,000) (821,570,000) (821,570,000) (821,570,000) (+ 11,570,000) 
810,000,000 821,570,000 821,570,000 821,570,000 | 821,570,000 +11,570,000 


(333,594,000) (280,083,000) (280,083,000) (280,083,000) (280,083,000) ¢53,511,000}) 
333,594,000 280,083,000 280,083,000 280,083,000 280,083,000 -53,511,000 
342,003,000 346,889,000 346,889,000 377,490,000 346,889,000 +4,886,000 
40,000,000 SAFO as ee Ne nas -40,000,000 


Total, CCC Export Loans Program ACCOUN? sses 


Office of Intemational Cooperation and Development... 
Scientific activities overseas (foreign currency program) 
(limitation on administrative expenses) ......sesssseersssssrseresrsensessese  srerstereueeerernsareesssnee canguvaneneansensenenegeenen — caeeesenseesensennenesnenee EERO AO ES EEEE EOE E EEE R 


Total, title V, International Programs... 


(9,158,000) (+292,000) 


TITLE VI - RELATED AGENCIES AND 


(54,000,000) 
(175,000,000) 


(785,035,000) (867,339,000) (867,339,000) (887,339,000) 


8,350,000 8,350,000 8,350,000 8,350,000 
25,612,000 48,575,000 48,575,000 48,575,000 


Total, Food and Drug Administration 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Financial Management Service: Payments to the farm 
credit system financial assistance COmporation „.........sssssssssensessssssse 84,614,000 62,696,000 62,696,000 62,696,000 62,696,000 -21,918,000 


Commodity Futures Trading Commission... ia 47,300,000 47,485,000 47,485,000 47,485,000 47,485,000 + 185,000 
Farm Credit Administration (limitation on administrative | expenses). (38,908,000) (41,683,000) (40,426,000) (40,426,000) (40,426,000) (+518,000) 
Farm Credit System Assistance Board (limitation on 

administrative expenses)......... 


Total, title VI, E R gen ai 
Drug Administration ... 
(Limitation on administrative expensed: 


911,911,000 780,445,000 980,445,000 805,445,000 980,445,000 +68,534,000 
(40,717,000) (41,683,000) (40,426,000) (40,426,000) (40,426,000) (-291,000) 
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Title Ill - Farmers Home and Rural development programs... 


Title IV - Domestic food prograims..........cessecsssssssmseneee 
Title V - Foreign assistance and related programs 


Title VI - Related agencies and Food and Drug Administration........ 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to proceed out of order for 1 
minute.) 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
- Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to speak out 
of order in order to ascertain the 
schedule for the rest of the day and for 
the upcoming week from the majority 
leader. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT] to so inform us. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

We will not have further votes today. 
There will not be votes on tomorrow. 

On Monday, October 4, the House will 
meet at 12 noon, but there will not be 
legislative business. 

On Tuesday, October 5, the House 
will meet at noon to take up two bills 
on suspension. Recorded votes will be 
postponed until the end of legislative 
business. H.R. 618, the Government Se- 
curities Reform Act of 1993, and H.R. 
2659, Organ and Bone Morrow Trans- 
plantation Amendments of 1993. Votes 
can be expected to occur on that day 
between 4 and 7 p.m. 

On Wednesday, October 6, and Thurs- 
day, October 7, the House will meet at 
10, take up H.R. 2351, Arts, Humanities, 
and Museums Amendments of 1993, 
modified open rule, 1 hour of debate; 
H.R. 1845, National Biological Survey 
Act of 1993, open rule, 1 hour of debate; 
H.R. 2151, Maritime Security and Com- 
petitiveness Act of 1993, subject to a 
rule; and H.R. 1804, Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, subject to a rule. 

And we might also expect that the 
unemployment compensation exten- 
sion might be brought up. 

Friday, October 8, the House will 
meet at 10, but there will not be legis- 
lative business. 

Conference reports on appropriations 
bills are expected, as they become 
available. Conference reports, obvi- 
ously, may be brought up at any time. 


FY 1993 FY 1994 

Enacted Estimate House 
62,101,504,000 77,481,687,000 70,855,735,000 
.  (62,101,504,000) (77,479,445,000) | (70,855,735,000) 
oosaseesioeneppieopnesese RAZ IIOD | cid -peniaracipborccorices 
(729,683,000) (710,982,000) (743,756,000) 
(14,796,746,000) (18,281,311,000) (16,225,909,000) 
(143,516,000) (145,482,000) (144,225,000) 
(189,434,000) (212,872,000) (212,872,000) 
14,916,189,000  25,224,029,000 22,396,685,000 
2,800,080,000 2,484,267,000 2,937,158,000 
2,956,536,000 4,787,822,000 3,064,486,000 
38,434,648,000  42,149,600,000 — 39,455,525,000 
2,082, 140,000 2,055,504,000 2,021,436,000 
911,911,000 780,445,000 980,445,000 
ERREA 62,101,504,000 77,481,667,000 70,855,735,000 


Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the majority leader. 

If I understand correctly, there will 
not be votes before 4 o'clock on Tues- 
day; is that correct? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, that 
is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. And that the unem- 
ployment bill, I think a couple of Mem- 
bers have some questions on that, but 
just for my understanding, the unem- 
ployment bill would not be brought up 
until the Wednesday-Thursday time- 
frame; is that right? It would not occur 
on Tuesday? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, that is 
correct. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

As the majority leader knows, the ex- 
tension of benefits expires on Satur- 
day, October 2. I know that the origi- 
nal unemployment extension was 
scheduled for this afternoon. 

My question to the majority leader 
is, What is the reason for the delay? 
And why are we waiting until Wednes- 
day to deal on something which is obvi- 
ously a pressing problem today? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, as 
the gentleman knows, there is a re- 
quirement that this matter be paid for 
under our budget rule. There have been 
a number of ideas brought up in the 
committee, as I understand it, to pay 
for it. 
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Many of them were unattractive and 
unpopular. There was a continuing 
amount of concern about the way the 


Conference 

compared with 

Senate Conference enacted 
71,920,407,000  71,903,910,000 +9,802,406,000 
(71,920,407,000) (71,903,910,000) (+9,802,406,000) 
tetas pasa pan a rma 
(17,384,021,000) (16,075,571,000) (+ 1,278,825,000) 
(144,225,000) (144,225,000) (+709,000) 
(212,872,000) (212,872,000) (+23,438,000) 
23,331,616,000  23,352,499,000 +8,436,310,000 
2,872,608,000 2,955,797,000 + 155,717,000 
3,254,315,000 3,137,996,000 + 181,460,000 
39,499,882,000  39,455,522,000 + 1,020,874,000 
2,056,540,000 2,021,651,000 -60,489,000 
805,445,000 980,445,000 +68,534,000 
71,920,407,000 71,903,910,000  +9,802,406,000 


committee finally resolved the matter. 
There was an attempt by Members 
here, and maybe even Members on the 
other side, to find a more amenable 
way to do this. 

Mr. SANTORUM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

—_———— 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE MAJOR- 
ITY LEADER REGARDING OCTO- 
BER SCHEDULE 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to announce to the Members that 
available in the Cloakroom on both 
sides and sent generally to the mem- 
bership is the October 1993 schedule, 
which I would like to make Members 
aware of. 

In that month what we are anticipat- 
ing is votes on Friday, October 1; no 
votes on Monday, October 4; no votes 
on Friday, October 8; and no votes on 
October 11, which is Columbus Day; but 
votes every other day in the month, in- 
cluding Mondays and Fridays. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SANTORUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman said there would be votes on 
October 1. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I meant to say no 
votes, Iam sorry. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman, it is my under- 
standing, then, that there would be 
votes on Monday, the 18th; Friday, the 
22d; Monday, the 25th; and Friday, the 
29th. Is that correct? We anticipate 5- 
day weeks for voting the last 2 weeks 
of October? 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield further, has the ma- 
jority leadership made any decisions at 
this point with regard to November, as 
to whether or not we may be proceed- 
ing toward the adjournment of the 
House by Thanksgiving? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. We are consulting 
today and will be the early part of next 
week with the gentleman’s leadership 
and leadership on both sides in the 
Senate, and with the administration 
officials that are involved, to try to 
come as early next week as we can 
with more definitive information for 
Members about the schedule for the 
rest of the year. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, these 5-day weeks that 
are anticipated here are in some sense, 
maybe, aiming toward an early, rather 
than a later, adjournment? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. It should lead one 
to cautious optimism about trying to 
complete our business at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. WALKER. There was talk, if the 
gentleman will yield further, about 
having at least 1 of these weeks in Oc- 
tober be a reform week that would in- 
clude lobbying reform and campaign 
reform, and some of us had hoped con- 
gressional reform. 

Is that scheduled for 1 of those 2 
weeks that we have 5-day sessions? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. There is an intent, 
as the gentleman says, to have a re- 
form period where we consider a vari- 
ety of reform measures. We do not 
know definitively whether or not it 
will be in 1 of those 2 weeks in October. 
We are aiming to get that period as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


DISPENSING WITH 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WISE). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR 
ON 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 4, 1993 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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NOTICE OF INTENT TO ADD RUS- 
SIA TO LIST OF BENEFICIARY 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES UNDER 
THE GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF 
PREFERENCES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 103-142) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam writing to inform you of my in- 
tent to add Russia to the list of bene- 
ficiary developing countries under the 
Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP). The GSP program offers duty- 
free access to the U.S. market and is 
authorized by the Trade Act of 1974. 

I have carefully considered the cri- 
teria identified in sections 501 and 502 
of the Trade Act of 1974. In light of 
these criteria, and particularly Rus- 
sia’s level of development and initi- 
ation of economic reforms, I have de- 
termined that it is appropriate to ex- 
tend GSP benefits to Russia. 

This notice is submitted in accord- 
ance with section 502(a)(1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974. 

W.J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, September 30, 1993. 


NOTICE OF CONTINUATION OF HAI- 
TIAN EMERGENCY BEYOND OC- 
TOBER 4, 1993—-MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 103-143) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides 
for the automatic termination of a na- 
tional emergency unless, prior to the 
anniversary date of its declaration, the 
President publishes in the Federal Reg- 
ister and transmits to the Congress a 
notice stating that the emergency is to 
continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this pro- 
vision, I have sent the enclosed notice, 
stating that the Haitian emergency is 
to continue in effect beyond October 4, 
1993, to the Federal Register for publi- 
cation. 

The crisis between the United States 
and Haiti that led to the declaration on 
October 4, 1991, of a national emer- 
gency has not been resolved. While sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward 
restoring democracy pursuant to Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council Resolution 
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861, all necessary conditions to that 
restoration have not yet been met. 
Multilateral sanctions have been sus- 
pended but not terminated. Political 
conditions in Haiti continue, therefore, 
to be of considerable concern to the 
United States. For these reasons, I 
have determined that it is necessary to 
retain the authority to apply economic 
sanctions to ensure the restoration and 
security of the democratically elected 
Government of Haiti. 
W.J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, September 30, 1993. 


NAFTA, HELPING A NEW GENERA- 
TION OF AMERICANS MEET ITS 
INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY 


(Mr. INSLEE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. INSLEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak in favor of the NAFTA 
treaty. In doing so, I speak for hope 
and against fear, I speak for change 
and against the status quo, and I speak 
in favor of stepping toward the future 
and against clinging to the past. 

It is on our shoulders, the new gen- 
eration of leadership, to pass this trea- 
ty. Our predecessors’ focus of their en- 
tire generation was the cold war. That 
generation told their people what risks 
they faced in hiding from the chal- 
lenges of that time, and then made the 
tough choices that were necessary to 
prevail, and so should we. 

Now, as has been said before, the 
torch has been passed to a new genera- 
tion, a generation whose international 
responsibility is not to secure borders 
but to open markets to our products. 
The wealth, the health, and the vital- 
ity of our people depends on us. 

Every generation is tested in its own 
unique way. The cold war generation 
did not fail in their test, and under the 
leadership of President Clinton, nei- 
ther shall we in ours. Our predecessors 
established NATO. We should establish 
NAFTA. 


ADDING UP CLINTON'S CUTS 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I urge every 
Member of the body to read Ann 
Devroy’s column today about how the 
White House is finagling the numbers 
with regard to the White House staff. 
They have cut the Office of Drug Pol- 
icy czar from the $76 million in its for- 
feiture fund down to $28 million, when 
drugs are ravaging the streets. There 
are people in this body who know peo- 
ple who have been involved in the drug 
problem, and yet the drug problem is 
spreading throughout this country. Mr. 
Bennett and others try to do some- 
thing about it. They have literally cut 
it back. 
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I, for one, am not critical of the 
White House for hiring more people. If 
they need more people, I am prepared 
to vote to give them more people to do 
the necessary job. 
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But for them to pretend that they 
cut the staff by 25 percent and cut the 
budget by 25 percent is unethical and it 
is basically a lie. 

We literally, and the American peo- 
ple should know, and this body should 
know, we have no drug policy in this 
Clinton administration. They have not 
told the truth about how they are re- 
ducing the numbers. 

It is time to be honest in dealing 
with the Congress and, more impor- 
tantly, honest in dealing with the 
American people. 

It is a disgrace. I urge my colleagues 
to read this story. 

{From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1993] 

ADDING UP CLINTON'S CUTS 
(By Ann Devroy) 

The White House plans to announce today 
that it has met President Clinton’s campaign 
promise to reduce its staff by 25 percent, but 
behind that number is an entirely different 
story: What taxpayers will get is not less 
spending on White House staff but less 
spending on White House anti-drug efforts. 

Clinton, both in his campaign and in the 
early weeks of his presidency, promised to 
cut the White House staff by 25 percent. The 
pledge became a symbol of his overall goal to 
reduce and reorganize government. If every- 
one else in America and the government 
tightened their belts, he said, so too would 
he. 

What the cuts have become, instead, is a 
struggle to make the numbers come out 
right, a study in creative definitions of what 
constitutes the White House staff, and a flur- 
ry of pink slips sent to career workers—not 
the political aides many people think make 
up the White House staff. 

Item; Figures provided by the White House 
to congressional committees that oversee 
the White House budget show increases in 
spending on the White House office staff, the 
vice president's staff, the Office of Adminis- 
tration, the domestic policy office and the 
National Security Council. Two other arms 
of the White House, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Office of the U.S. 
Trade Representative, show slight increases 
as well. 

Where the major saving occurs is in the Of- 
fice of National Drug Control Policy, where 
$76 million in its ‘forfeiture fund’’ has been 
reduced to $28 million, and staff—all career 
workers in the anti-drug field—has been re- 
duced from 112 to 25 for a total saving of 
nearly $60 million. The forfeiture fund rep- 
resents money the drug office sends to other 
government agencies with direct drug con- 
trol duties, such as the Customs Service or 
the Drug Enforcement Administration. 

It was unclear yesterday whether the for- 
feiture funds that were cut were just shifted 
to some other anti-drug agency. And Con- 
gress is in the midst of forcing the White 
House to reconsider staffing levels at the 
drug control policy office. 

Asked if Clinton’s White House staff cut 
did not result primarily in a cut in spending 
on drug control, Roy Neel, deputy chief of 
staff in charge of implementing the cut, said, 
“I won't dispute that.” 
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Item: The next largest spending reduction, 
eliminating the Council on Environmental 
Quality, accounts for a saving of about $2.5 
million. Congress has refused the White 
House request to kill the council and has 
added funds to keep it running, so it is likely 
that some of that saving will not be realized. 

Item; The third’highest saving comes from 
eliminating the National Space Council, for 
about $1.6 million. Although the move does 
not produce much in saved funds, the White 
House says, it meets Clinton's pledge to cut 
staff size. 

The White House had pledged to cut 350 
people, going from 1,394 “White House staff” 
to 1,044 by Oct. 1, the opening of the new fis- 
cal year. 

Killing the space council eliminates 44 of 
those jobs, according to White House figures 
supplied to Congress. But 39 of those 44 peo- 
ple do not actually work at the White House 
or even in the government. They serve on an 
advisory council that meets a few times a 
year; that is the “job” the Clinton team is 
eliminating in this category. 

Asked about such methodology—including 
in its staff body count someone who attends 
a meeting in Washington on space policy a 
few times a year—Neel said: ‘It is a body. 
We counted it in our baseline and we counted 
it as a cut. Let's not get into a baseline argu- 
ment again.” 

Item: White House figures show the elimi- 
nation of 47 jobs in the Office of Administra- 
tion, all of them career workers such as ac- 
countants, secretaries and budget analysts. 
But the office still costs more this year than 
last. 

Asked about reports that part-timers were 
hired to do the work or that some of it was 
contracted out—which would not reduce 
costs, but might help reduce the full-time 
body count—officials acknowledged some 
that part-time workers had been hired. 

That office, however, has come under re- 
peated criticism for sloppy administrative 
work, including a recent General Accounting 
Office report citing backdating of paychecks, 
retroactive raises and other accounting 
missteps. It also has been criticized for mis- 
handling procurement for computers and 
telephone service—all as the White House ze- 
roed in on its experienced workers for major 
layoffs. 

Item: The White House made the cor- 
respondence unit the first target of cuts, lay- 
ing off longtime workers early in the Clinton 
tenure at the same time the president was 
getting huge masses of mail—thousands 
more letters than President George Bush had 
received. White House officials said that the 
office, like others, had to be reduced to save 
staff, and that volunteers would take over. 

But in a letter to Rep. Ernest J. Istook Jr. 
(R-Okla.), who had posed questions to the 
White House about staff reduction, Patsy 
Thomasson, director of the administration 
office, says the office has entered ‘into a 
contract for processing the backlog of mail." 
Such contracting-out is reflected in the 
overall White House budget, but not in the 
White House staff numbers because contrac- 
tors do not count as staff. 

Item. The baseline. Clinton's pledge was 
translated after the election into a reduction 
of what the White House defined as the 
White House staff The new administration 
excluded in its official count the Office of 
Management and Budget and the Office of 
the U.S. Trade Representative, both orga- 
nized by law within the Executive Office of 
the President, and counted by previous ad- 
ministrations. This made the job reduction 
task easier because it resulted in lowering by 
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176 the net number of positions that had to 
be eliminated. 

The Clinton team also used peak Election 
Day staffing figures for the Bush baseline, 
not staff figures on October 1 of Bush's term. 
Using peak figures as a reference point 
makes the goal easier, 

Some Clinton aides acknowledge, on the 
deepest of background, that the staff cut has 
become what one called “the quintessential 
Washington game." An unrealistic pledge, 
made by a candidate without knowledge of 
the White House operation, must now be 
kept because of its symbolism and because 
otherwise Republicans in Congress would 
make an issue out of it. 

One senior aide, asked by a reporter if the 
president regrets having made the pledge and 
having his staff struggle to produce some 
reasonable approximation of the goal, said, 
“Off the record?” 

When the reporter said “No,” the official 
replied: ‘‘No. The president promised a lean- 
er, smaller staff and that is what he has pro- 
duced." 

These are funding levels for 1993 and Clin- 
ton administration requests for fiscal 1994 
for offices in the Executive Office of the 
President. 


WHITE HOUSE COSTS 
[Figures in millions, ranked by change from fiscal year 1993) 
1993 Change 
1994 re- 
appro- (round- 
priation quest ed) 
— poy $35.39 $38.91 
of Policy Development . 377 5.12 
office of the U.S. Trade Representative 1999 20.62 
National Security Council 6.12 6.65 
Office of Management Sa 52.98 53.48 
Office of Administration ..... 24.44 24.85 
Executive Residence at the White House 7.60 7.93 
Special Assistance to the President .. 3.15 3.27 
Residence of the Vice President .. 0.32 032 . 
Unanticipated needs ..... 1,00 100 . 
0.25 025 . 
3.06 306 . 
343 3.42 
0.24 0.00 
6.23 5.17 
159 0.00 
2.56 0.00 
93.35 33.80 
17.35 5.80 
76.00 28.00 


Source: White House figures provided to the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Treasury, Postal Service and general government. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. COLLINS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois addressed 
the House. Her remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks.) 


A SAD DAY FOR ATF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today, the De- 
partment of the Treasury released its report on 
the actions taken by the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms outside Waco at the 
Branch Davidian complex. There have been 
many conflicting statements about what oc- 
curred before and during ATF's raid on Feb- 
ruary 28, and | am hopeful that this investiga- 
tive report will provide some answers. 
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On April 22, 1993, the Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Oversight, which | chair, 
held a hearing on ATF’s budget request and 
questioned Director Higgins about the entire 
Waco operation. At that time, it was clear from 
available documents that the operation was 
not well planned or safely executed. Further, 
ATF agents were reporting to me privately that 
public statements by ATF officials were not 
providing a complete or accurate picture of 
what had occurred. 

In followup to the hearing and the agents’ 
reports, | contacted Treasury Secretary Bent- 
sen to determine: First, if ATF could have exe- 
cuted the arrest warrant for Mr. Koresh out- 
side the compound; second, what were the 
facts surrounding when and how Mr. Koresh 
became aware of ATF's raid; third, why ATF 
proceeded when the element of surprise was 
lost; fourth, whether ATF attempted to alter or 
destroy records; and fifth, if ATF followed all 
procedures and policies throughout the Branch 
Davidian investigation and operation. 

The report released today clearly shows that 
this raid was poorly handled, particularly since 
the element of surprise was gone. Some of 
the gung ho men within ATF decided to go 
ahead—and lives were lost unnecessarily. The 
capable ATF Agency must shoulder its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Most regrettable of all, however, is the fact 
that top ATF officials have not been forthcom- 
ing in their response. The ATF now suffers 
from the lack of cooperation. It is a sad day 
for ATF. 


WORDS OF A PATRIOT, JOHN 
LANGELOTH LOEB, JR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. LOWEy] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. LOWEY of New York. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to share with my colleagues the 
words of a true American patriot. Last Feb- 
ruary, the Honorable John Loeb, Jr., was hon- 
ored by the Sons of the American Revolution 
with their Distinguished Patriot Award. 

Mr. Loeb is indeed a distinguished patriot. 
Furthermore, he is a remarkable man who left 
an indelible mark on many aspects of our so- 
ciety. A successful businessman, he has al- 
ways found time to serve our Nation and he 
is a man of vision. In a variety of capacities, 
Mr. Loeb made contributions to our foreign 
policy, to the protection of our environment, to 
enhancing educational opportunity, to access 
to health care, and to the strength of our artis- 
tic heritage. 

When he received the Distinguished Patriot 
Award, Mr. Loeb took the opportunity to reflect 
on the true meaning of patriotism and the 
unique qualities that make ours such a special 
Nation. His words were a source of inspiration 
for those who were present when he was hon- 
ored, and | encourage all of my colleagues to 
read them and to contemplate their meaning. 

| submit the text of Mr. Loeb's remarks to be 
printed in the RECORD in their entirety. 

THE ANATOMY OF PATRIOTISM 
(By Hon. John L. Loeb, Jr.) 

I am very happy that funds for this dinner 
will go to scholarships for young women as 
well as that very unique American history 
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museum, the Fraunces Tavern Museum at 
Broad and Pearl Streets. I have a particular 
affection for that museum because, in one of 
the galleries, hangs a picture of my grand- 
mother, Adeline Moses Loeb, my Grandma 
Moses. She was a member of the DAR, a 
Daughter of the American Revolution, and 
traced her roots to Colonial times. Her sto- 
ries of her ancestors inspired my love of 
American history. She married my grand- 
father—at that time a recent arrival to these 
shores—who became successful in business. 
During our childhood, they frequently bick- 
ered over the question of which was more im- 
portant, money or family. 

Of course, we knew. 

From 1776 until modern times, a member of 
my family has served in the United States 
Armed Forces in every war. They held public 
office, pioneered in business and nurtured 
talent in many fields. They demonstrated 
and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion a spirit which I consider part of my her- 
itage. 

In their love of this land, my family shared 
an emotion which has been widely felt with 
particular intensity in this country since the 
time of the founding fathers—patriotism. 
American patriotism must be an almost in- 
stinctive response to a land so blessed. Who 
could not be attached to and awed by a coun- 
try so vast in its continental sweep, so en- 
dowed with natural wondrous beauty? Who 
could not be devoted to and protective of a 
nation whose government was entrusted to 
its citizens and where life, liberty and even 
the pursuit of happiness was their birth- 
right? 

Patriotism does not require daring phys- 
ical deeds and sacrifice in the defense of the 
nation or services performed in the glare of 
public attention. You don't have to be an- 
other Nathan Hale or Daniel Webster to be a 
patriot. In the truest sense, patriotism, to 
me, is expressed in the daily lives of ordinary 
men and women whose conduct as citizens is 
governed by their belief in and practice of 
the ideals and traditions that are the glory 
of American democracy: men and women 
who believe in freedom not only for them- 
selves but for their neighbors, who seek op- 
portunity without denying it to others, who 
understand that democracy requires .toler- 
ance, 

Unhappily, patriotism has sometimes been 
invoked to camouflage bigotry: by the Know- 
Nothings of the 1840's by the Ku Klux Klan, 
by the apostles of McCarthyism after World 
War II and by the extreme Religious Right 
today. Almost every minority in America 
has at some period been subjected to intoler- 
ance. Yet compared to the rest of the world 
(consider the seemingly “tribal” ethnic con- 
flicts tearing apart the Middle East, Yugo- 
slavia, the former Soviet Union, Africa, 
Northern Ireland, to name a few) America’s 
experiment in diversity and tolerance has 
succeeded beyond anybody's wildest dreams. 

The anatomy of patriotism is complex. Pa- 
triotism might be difficult to sustain in a 
people as diverse as we are. We are after all 
a nation of immigrants and we have all been 
immigrants. Each of us has pride in our spe- 
cial heritage as well as great love of Amer- 
ica. Even in the 18th century of founding fa- 
thers knew that a spirit of tolerance and 
freedom was crucial—no, indispensable—to 
preserve the unity and purpose of the new 
nation. That is why, for example, they took 
the revolutionary and historic step of sepa- 
rating church from state. 

President George Washington, whose birth- 
day we celebrate tonight, often gave voice to 
these same sentiments of tolerance and lib- 
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erty. I would like to read to you part of a 
letter that he wrote to the Jewish congrega- 
tion of Newport, Rhode Island, on August 17, 
1790: 

“The citizens of the United States of 
America have a right to applaud themselves 
for having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship .. . 
Happily the government of the United States 
which gives to bigotry no sanction, to perse- 
cution no assistance, requires only that they 
who live under its protection should comport 
themselves as good citizens.” 

So let us, in the words of George Washing- 
ton, always “comport ourselves as good citi- 
zens.“ By so doing we sustain the spirit of 
patriotism that you, the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion and the Daughters of the Cincinnati, 
have done so much to encourage and enhance 
and which is such a source of American 
strength. 


A SALUTE FOR CAUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute, as earlier this month, we con- 
ducted our traditional observance of Labor 
Day, our annual recognition of the working 
men and women of America. Now that the 
Congress has reconvened, | did not want any 
more time to pass without extending a particu- 
lar salute to an organization headquartered in 
Prince Georges County, part of my Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland. 

The organization is CAUSE [The Mechani- 
cal Contractors and Unions Seal of Excel- 
lence}, whose offices are located in Lanham, 
MD. CAUSE is the Washington area's cooper- 
ative organization of union mechanical con- 
tractors, the two labor unions who represent 
the contractors’ employees—Steamfitters 
Local Union 602 and Plumbers Local Union 
5—and the contractors’ regional association, 
the Mechanical Contractors D.C. Association. 

CAUSE has helped to solidify and advance 
an already enviable record in labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Washington area’s me- 
chanical contracting industry. Relations in this 
metropolitan region have been outstanding for 
the past century. It is a record of labor-man- 
agement harmony unmatched anywhere else 
in the United States. 

CAUSE’s objective is to continue this co- 
operation and even strengthen it. When this 
happens, everyone wins—the consumers of 
Metropolitan Washington, the contractors who 
are employers and their employees—the 
skilled craftsmen who make up the member- 
ship of the steamfitter and plumber unions. 

Mr. Speaker, union and management work 
through CAUSE as partners to promote even 
better labor relations, which in turn produces a 
better job, delivered on time and within budg- 
et, always with a strong commitment to excel- 
lence and productivity. 

Representatives of management and the 
two labor unions signed a memorandum of un- 
derstanding in 1984 pledging to: 

First, eliminate strikes, lockouts, or any 
other kind of work stoppages. 

Second, work together to produce the best 
quality installation for the money. 
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Third, avoid overtime except when nec- 
essary for productivity. 

Fourth, prohibit all unnecessary and ineffi- 
cient work practices. 

Fifth, avoid work disputes through 
preassignment conferences, with any dif- 
ference being resolved before the project 
Starts. 

From this labor-management, cooperation 
have come specific results. For example, the 
number of manhours worked by craftsmen in 
the mechanical contracting industry in the 
Washington area show an increase in the pe- 
riod from 1984, the year CAUSE was estab- 
lished, through 1992 despite the national re- 
cession. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us have just returned 
from special Labor Day ceremonies in our 
States and congressional districts. | am both 
pleased and proud to add this Labor Day rec- 
ognition to CAUSE in my own district and to 
the men and women of the mechanical con- 
tracting industry, Steamfitters Local Union No. 
602 and Plumber Local Union 5 who have 
made CAUSE the success story that it is. 

All of us who live and work in Metropolitan 
Washington are better off because of this suc- 
cess. For this reason, | know you will join me 
in this special salute. 


INTENSE REGRET AT HOUSE'S 
FAILURE TO PASS UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION EXTEN- 
SION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. JOHN- 
SON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to express my intense 
regret that the House has decided in 
the last few minutes not to deal with 
extending unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits. To the many people in 
America who have been unemployed for 
months, and months, and months, and 
in some States like Connecticut are 
without much hope of employment in 
the near future, extending these bene- 
fits was very, very important to them. 
And while I appreciate that we will 
come back next week and retroactively 
extend these benefits, I can tell my col- 
leagues all they have to do is call their 
own State Department of Labor and 
confirm that failing to extend them in 
a timely fashion will cost our State De- 
partments of Labor thousands and 
thousands of dollars, maybe hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. And the com- 
plexity of the retroactivity is a far, far 
bigger problem than we here on the 
floor ever design to acknowledge. 

I had a Department of Labor official 
stop me 10 days ago and say, “Look, 
whatever you do, please do it in a time- 
ly fashion. If you are not going to ex- 
tend, tell us. If you are going to extend 
them, do it on time.” 

It is really a crime that we are not 
dealing with this bill, and we are going 
to waste the taxpayers’ dollars with 
the administrative complexities and 
problems that we are going to create, 
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because some people want to save the 
welfare benefits of noncitizens or 
aliens. This is simply wrong. And I 
stand here tonight regretting that the 
House has been unable to go ahead and 
pass an extended benefit bill that I per- 
sonally support, and that Republicans 
have been strongly behind moving for- 
ward. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentlewoman for her com- 
ments, and I think it is very, very in- 
teresting, and the people of this coun- 
try should understand, that the Demo- 
crat leadership has refused to let us 
vote on this bill today because they 
want to continue to pay welfare bene- 
fits out of the Treasury to aliens. And 
the American people do not support 
that. . 
This bill had at least one portion of 
it which was a constructive reform 
that would restrict the payment of wel- 
fare benefits to aliens. So I want to 
commend the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut for pointing out to this body, 
and also pointing this out to the coun- 
try. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. I 
think it is important for people to un- 
derstand that there were two sources of 
funding in this. One source of funding 
was supposed to come from the reduced 
number of people who would need bene- 
fits because we were going to do a bet- 
ter job of placement assistance. Now 
we could have done that a long time 
ago, and maybe that will yield the re- 
sources that we are anticipating. But 
one has to say that that is at the very 
least an optimistic estimate, and those 
funds may or may not materialize. And 
if they do not, we simply run up the 
deficit. 

The only solid part of the funding for 
this bill was the section that required 
American citizens who bring over alien 
relatives and take responsibility for 
them for 3 years, to extend that to 5 
years to take economic responsibility 
for someone you bring over for 5 years. 
Because what is happening is that 
many older people are coming over, 
and after 3 years they are ending up on 
SSI. That is the disability payment 
system. 

So the 5-year extension is not a real 
hardship. The great majority are inde- 
pendent after 3 years. But I think it is 
a responsibility that I think we should 
be legitimately asking of people who 
bring noncitizen relatives to America. 

So it is a legitimate funding source. 
It was the only scorable funding 
source, and it is really unfortunate 
that we are going to delay its passage. 

Mr. ARCHER. If the gentlewoman 
will yield further, I agree completely, 
and the American people agree. The 
American people desperately want re- 
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form of welfare payments to aliens. I 
hear that over and over again in my 
town meetings. And here the first step 
to reforming that is being held back by 
the Democrat leadership because some 
of their Members want these welfare 
payments to continue. 

This body should understand pre- 
cisely why we did not get to vote on 
that bill today, and I think that is un- 
fortunate And I thank the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut. 

Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. I 
thank my colleague. All those unem- 
ployed are going to feel the con- 
sequences of the decision tonight, and 
every State government is going to 
waste thousands of dollars trying to 
make up for the difficulties and the 
problems that we have created through 
this delay. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JACKSON E. BETTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. OXLEy] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
August recess a former Member of this 
House of Representatives passed away. 
Jackson E. Betts of my hometown of 
Findlay, OH, died at the age of 89, and 
I wanted to take a few minutes to rec- 
ognize Jack’s great public service to 
his constituents and to the State of 
Ohio, and indeed to the Nation. 

He was a former prosecuting attor- 
ney in our home county of Hancock. He 
was a member of the State legislature, 
the Ohio House of Representatives, and 
actually served as the speaker of the 
house there for one term before he was 
elected to the Congress. 

He came to the Congress and served 
22 distinguished years here. He was a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and when Jack decided to re- 
tire in 1972, had he come back for the 
next Congress in 1973 he would have 
been the ranking Republican on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

I have a personal interest in bringing 
this to the Members’ attention, be- 
cause Jack was not only a longtime 
family friend, but he was a mentor to 
me. I had the distinct opportunity to 
work for Jack one summer here in 1965 
when I was a junior at Miami Univer- 
sity and Jack allowed me to work for 
him as an intern for about 8 weeks in 
the summer of 1965. And I suspect that 
that was one of the major reasons why 
when the time came I chose to run for 
the U.S. House and to follow in his 
footsteps. 

Jack Betts in many, many ways rep- 
resented what is best about public serv- 
ice in our country, a very unassuming, 
a very modest individual, but well 
liked by everyone. 

I think it gives a good idea, Mr. 
Speaker, about how well regarded Jack 
was that when the House Committee 
on Standards of Official Conduct was 
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first constituted, the so-called ethics 
committee, Jack Betts was an ap- 
pointee from the Republican side. And 
that I think gives an indication of 
what kind of an individual he was and 
how well respected Jack was. 

There are very few Members left 
today in the House who served with 
Jack, just a handful. But those who 
did, and many of them have statements 
I am going to be making a part of the 
RECORD, had a very sincere interest in 
making certain that Jack was remem- 
bered. 
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I have so many fond remembrances of 
Jack and his surviving spouse, Martha. 

That summer when I worked here, 
they decided on their anniversary that 
they would take me and a fellow intern 
who was working for Bill McCulloch 
out to the ballgame. We went out to 
the ball park to watch the then-Wash- 
ington Senators play. That was their 
idea of celebrating their anniversary. I 
will never forget the opportunity we 
had to be with them then. 

After Jack’s distinguished career 
here, in which he served with former 
Presidents Ford and Bush, he was actu- 
ally on the Committee on Ways and 
Means with President Bush, he came 
back to. Findlay, OH, became a part- 
time acting municipal judge. I had the 
distinct pleasure of practicing law be- 
fore Jack on at least two occasions 
there in Findlay, and he became very 
active again in the Rotary Club and in 
his church and really became, I guess, 
the quintessential legislator who 
serves with great distinction here in 
Washington and then returns to his 
home roots. 

I know he enjoyed his retirement 
very much. During that time I had 
more than one occasion to ask for his 
sage advice, both political and official. 
Every time, Jack was so kind and open 
with his ability to dissect an issue and 
talk about an issue and how important 
it was to his district and to my dis- 
trict. 

Our districts in many ways were the 
same; we represented the same coun- 
ties, particularly Hancock County, 
Richland County, Hardin County, Mar- 
ion County, and we were very much 
aware of what went on back there po- 
litically. The conservative nature of 
the district, I think, is a constant 
source of strength to me, and I know it 
was to Jack. 

So we will all miss him very much. 

I again thank the Chair for his indul- 
gence and want to particularly recog- 
nize the great service that Jack Betts 
gave in so many years of public life. We 
are always proud of saying we are from 
Findlay, OH; I know that Jack’s family 
and Jack himself will very much re- 
spect the honor that we gave him this 
afternoon. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, | want to take this 
time to pay tribute to the late Jackson E. Betts 
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who died at his home in Findlay, OH, on Au- 
gust 13, 1993. 

Jackson Betts graduated from Findlay High 
School in 1922, earned his B.A. from Kenyon 
College in 1926 and his law degree from Yale 
Law School in 1929. In addition, he was 
awarded honorary law degrees from Kenyon 
College, Heidelberg College, Ohio Northern 
University, and the University of Findlay. 

Jackson Betts’ distinguished career, which 
spanned five decades, began in 1931 when 
he served as special counsel for the State at- 
torney general and ended with his retirement 
from this body in 1972. After serving as Han- 
cock County prosecutor from 1933 through 
1936, Jack Betts was elected to the Ohio 
House of Representatives where he was 
chairman of the Ohio House Judiciary Com- 
mittee from 1993 through 1944 and speaker of 
the Ohio House in 1945 and 1946. He is re- 
called by many who knew him during those 
years as an able parliamentarian and wonder- 
ful speaker. He always had time for everyone 
and was a mentor for many younger mem- 
bers. 

After serving so ably in the Ohio legislature, 
Jack Betts was elected to represent the former 
Eighth Congressional District of Ohio which in- 
cludes Hancock, Hardin, Wyandot, Marion, 
Crawford, and Richland Counties. From 1951 
to 1972 he amassed a list of accomplishments 
of which anyone could be proud. He was the 
House Republican whip for both the Ohio Del- 
egation and the midwest region. He was first 
appointed to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and in 1959 was named to the Ways 
and Means Committee. At his retirement, he 
was the second ranking Republican on Ways 
and Means. In addition, he was an original 
member of the House Ethics Committee, be- 
coming the ranking Republican. Jack Betts 
was appointed to this committee because of 
his uncompromised personal ethics and untar- 
nished reputation. 

During his tenure in Congress, Jack Betts 
was a prime sponsor of revenue sharing legis- 
lation. His philosophy was that it would bring 
tax dollars back to his district, of which he was 
so proud. He objected to heavy handed Cen- 
sus Bureau requirements that forced people to 
answer personal questions. These objections 
prompted a cartoon, which hung on his wall, 
showing a Census Bureau worker calling 
through a shower curtain “Is anyone in there 
with you?” Jack Betts argued that the Con- 
Stitution stated that the census was for the 
purpose of redistricting only. While his legisla- 
tion was never enacted, answering census 
questions was made voluntary. 

Another accomplishment of Jack Betts was 
the expansion of rural mail delivery. His efforts 
resulted in increased frequency, making mail 
delivery more convenient. 

After his retirement from this body in 1972, 
Jack Betts was able to spend more time at 
home with his family. He loved gardening, 
woodworking, walking, and swimming. Jack 
remained active in the community, teaching at 
the University of Findlay and serving as a sub- 
stitute municipal judge. He was a member of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church in Findlay, the 
Valley of Toledo Scottish Rite, Honorary 33d 
Degree, the Mason, the Valley of Toledo 
Zenobia, the Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fel- 
lows Lodge, the Findlay Rotary, the Sons of 
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the American Revolution, and the American, 
Ohio, and Findlay Bar Associations. 

During his retirement years, jack also found 
time to author a book entitled “A View From 
the Back Bench,” which was published in 
1986. 

Mr. Speaker, Jack Betts is remembered by 
so many for his ability, integrity, compassion, 
and humility. Former U.S. Representative 
Clarence Brown said, “Having the honor to 
serve in Congress with Jack, | can attest to 
both his personal integrity and humility. He 
was held in genuine personal respect and af- 
fection by all who had the opportunity to get 
to know him. Jack understood the highly intri- 
cate material of the tax issues with which he 
dealt in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and was always willing to patiently share 
that knowledge with those less familiar with 
that speciality. He was not given to double talk 
or duplicity of any kind. But he was never of- 
fensive about forcing his views on others. The 
art of legislative success is the ability to dis- 
agree without being disagreeable—that was 
Jack Betts. And Jack always retained a sense 
of humor about himself and public service— 
vital to the personality balance of any politi- 
cian. While he eschewed the title Honorable, 
he took public service seriously as both an 
honor and an honorable profession. All of us 
who knew him are better for the experience.” 
Jack Betts daughter, Nancy Betts Bowman, 
recalled how her father loved to give Capitol 
tours to visiting constituents. She said “He 
never got over the awe and respect of just 
being in the Capitol.” 

Former Representative Charlie Vanik re- 
called that “Betts was a powerful force for 
unity among the Ohio delegation. He excelled 
in the art of gentle persuasion. He was always 
kind, helpful, and deferential. Jack held a high 
respect for the views held by others, yet he 
never strayed from his conservative Repub- 
lican roots.” 

Mr. Speaker, many others, including former 
Presidents Gerald Ford and George Bush, 
have paid tribute to Jackson Betts and | would 
like to include their statements with mine. 

Jack Betts’ career and the manner in which 
he conducted it stand as an example for all in 
public life. His family—his wife Martha, daugh- 
ter Nancy, his three grandchildren, two broth- 
ers, Richard A. Betts and Dr. Thomas F. 
Betts—should be proud of this remarkable 
American. And | am proud that | can call him 
my mentor and my friend. 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT GEORGE BUSH 

I had the privilege of serving with Jack 
Betts in the Congress and working closely 
with him on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. He was a public servant in the finest 
sense and, more important, a true friend. 
Jack was also a mentor, who taught me a lot 
about service to country, loyalty, and just 
plain decency. He was a very good man, and 
he is dearly missed by all whose lives he 
touched. 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT GERALD FORD 

Congressman Jackson Betts was a long- 
time, very good friend who had a superb 
record in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
I had great admiration for his excellent po- 
litical/legislative record. 

(From the Courier, Findley OH, Aug. 16, 1993) 
JACKSON BETTS 

One of Hancock County’s most distin- 

guished sons has left us. 
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Jackson E. Betts was a statesman, pure 
and simple. 

He represented a quality of character and 
spirit of public service that was rare, even in 
his day. He faithfully served his country, his 
state, and his nation in elected public office. 
He never lost an election. 

He was respected and admired by his con- 
stituents, his neighbors, his friends, and his 
colleagues. He walked gracefully with U.S. 
presidents, cabinet members, congressional 
leaders, ambassadors, and yet he kept his 
common touch. He truly loved Hancock 
County and the people of his district. He re- 
spected them and viewed public service in 
their behalf a public trust. His modesty was 
a large part of his charm. 

The man’s character was eloquently recog- 
nized when the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives created its ethics committee. He was so 
admired and trusted that he was named by 
his Republican Party colleagues as their 
unanimous choice as the senior ranking 
member of their party to serve. He was Mr. 
Integrity. 

Jackson Betts first served in elected office 
as Hancock County prosecutor. He then was 
elected to serve as this county's representa- 
tive in the General Assembly. He was elected 
by his fellow legislators as speaker of the 
Ohio House of Representatives. From there 
he went on to serve 11 terms in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, becoming the sec- 
ond-ranking Republican member of the pow- 
erful House Ways and Means Committee. 

His full record has been chronicled else- 
where; the quality of his service is what de- 
serves special tribute. 

Jackson E. Betts left a record of uncom- 
promising dedication to public life. It was 
his life. He loved his family, he loved the 
law, he loved people, he loved his country. 
He found fulfilling expression of these feel- 
ings in honorably serving the public offices 
to which he was elected. 

His friendly, unassuming manner was his 
hallmark. 

He walked tall among us. He was the epit- 
ome of an honest, sincere public servant. All 
who knew Jackson Betts join in mourning 
his losses. But we rejoice in our remem- 
brances of his days among us. We join in 
honoring a life that was rich, rich, rich. 

Farewell to an American Patriot! 


JACK BETTS; 1904-1993—FORMER U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE, STATE LEGISLATOR DEAD AT 
89 


Jackson E. Betts, Hancock County's con- 
gressman for 21 years and a former speaker 
of the Ohio House, died at 10:03 a.m. Friday 
at the emergency department at Blanchard 
Valley Hospital. He was 89. 

The Findlay native’s local, state and fed- 
eral political career spanned five decades, 
from 1931 through 1972. He also was a long- 
time attorney. 

A Republican, he was U.S. representative 
for Ohio's former 8th Congressional District 
for 11 terms—from 1951 through 1972, when he 
retired from the job. 

Earlier, he was a member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives from 1937 through 
1946. He was chairman of the Ohio House Ju- 
diciary Committee from 1939 through 1944, 
and served as speaker of the Ohio House in 
1945 and 1946, 

He also was Hancock County prosecutor 
from 1933 through 1936, and had been a spe- 
cial counsel for the state attorney general's 
office in 1931. 

“Jack” Betts was born May 26, 1904 in 
Findlay to John E. and Elizabeth (Fisher) 
Betts. He married Martha Neeley on June 12, 
1934, and she survives at 3309 Briarcliff Drive. 
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Also surviving is a daughter, Mrs. David 
(Nancy L.) Bowman, Buffalo, N.Y.; three 
grandchildren; and two brothers, Richard A. 
of Findlay; and Dr, Thomas F. of Deshler. 

As a member of Congress, Mr. Betts was 
not often in the national limelight. He pre- 
ferred to be a team player and referred to 
himself as a “back bencher."’ In fact, a book 
that he wrote about his memories of Wash- 
ington, Ohio and local politics was titled, “A 
View From The Back Bench.” The book was 
published in 1986. 

Republicans were at a disadvantage 
through most of his tenure in the U.S. 
House. During his 21 years there, Repub- 
licans were the majority party for two years. 
But Mr. Betts did hold some powerful posi- 
tions in the U.S. House and had a hand in 
some notable legislation. 

He served on the House Ways and Means 
Committee from 1959 through 1972, and was 
the second-ranking Republican on that panel 
when he retired. He also was a member of the 
original House ethics committee—the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Official Conduct— 
and was the ranking minority member of 
that panel during his last term. 

He also served on the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, and the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, 

He was named House Republican Whip for 
both the Ohio congressional delegation and 
the Midwest Region in 1960. He served in 
both capacities for several years, then was 
Midwest Region Whip for three sessions of 
Congress. 

Mr. Betts was a prime sponsor of revenue- 
sharing legislation. He also succeeded in ex- 
panding rural mail delivery. One of his most 
publicized legislative endeavors was his 
sponsorship in 1969 of a bill to stop the Cen- 
sus Bureau from requiring people to answer 
personal questions on Census forms. The leg- 
islation didn't make it through Congress. 
The Census Bureau, however, voluntarily 
made some of the changes sought by Mr. 
Betts—some questions on Census forms could 
be answered voluntarily. 

While a congressman, he was a delegate to 
the NATO Parliamentary Conference held in 
Paris in November 1958. Mr. Betts also was a 
member of the Board of Visitors for the 
United States Military Academy in 1957, 
From 1960 through 1962, he was a member of 
the Board of Visitors for the United States 
Naval Academy. 

The seven-county congressional district 
that Mr, Betts represented at the time he re- 
tired from Congress no longer exists—it was 
eliminated during redistricting. The district 
included Hancock, Erie, Crawford, Huron, 
Richland, Seneca and Wyandot counties. 

After leaving Congress, he rejoined the 
Findlay law firm Betts and Betts, with his 
brother, Richard. He also taught government 
classes at the University of Findlay. In 1980 
he was honored by the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation for his 50 years of law practice. 

He was inducted into the Ohio Elks Asso- 
ciation Hall of Fame in 1981, for distinguish- 
ing himself in his profession. He was a long- 
time member of Findlay BPOE 75. 

He was a 1922 graduate of Findlay High 
School. He received a bachelor’s degree cum 
laude from Kenyon College in 1926, and 
earned his law degree from Yale Law School 
in 1929. He was a member of Delta Tau Delta 
fraternity. 

Mr. Betts received honorary law degrees 
from Kenyon College, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin; Ohio Northern University, Ada; and 
the University of Findlay. 

He was a member of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Findlay, and was an active 
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vestryman and lay reader in the church. He 
also was a member of Valley of Toledo Scot- 
tish Rite, where he held an honorary 33rd de- 
gree; Free & Accepted Masons 227; Valley of 
Toledo Zenobia; Knights of Pythias 85; and 
Odd Fellows Lodge. 

Mr. Betts was an honorary member of 
Findlay Rotary Club, having served as its 
president in 1948-49. He also was a member of 
Sons of the American Revolution. 

A funeral service will be held at 1 p.m. 
Wednesday at Trinity Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. Elden Smith officiating. Burial will be 
in Maple Grove Cemetery. 

Visitation will be held from 2-4 and 7-9 
p.m. Tuesday at Coldren-Crates Funeral 
Home, where Masonic rites will be held at 10 
a.m. Wednesday. 

Memorials may be made to Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, to Kenyon College, or to a 
charity of the donor's choice. 


BETTS IS MOURNED BY COLLEAGUES, FRIENDS 
(By Jim Maurer) 


Former Congressman Jackson Betts was 
fondly remembered Friday as a man who 
sparked a young boy’s interest in govern- 
ment, and as a man who was admired by his 
peers for his hard work and dedication. 

Betts, 89, of Findlay, died Friday morning 
at Blanchard Valley Hospital. 

U.S. Rep. Michael G. Oxley, R-Findlay, 
said the Oxley and Betts families were long- 
time friends. Oxley remembered a trip he 
made to Washington, D.C. as a fourth grader, 
when Betts took him around to meet other 
members of the U.S. Congress. 

Oxley also served as an intern in Betts’ 
congressional office in 1965 while a junior at 
Miami University, Oxford. It was that expe- 
rience which “sparked my desire to succeed 
him in Congress. I'll miss him very much,” 
Oxley said. 

“I never heard anyone say a bad word 
about him," Stozich said of Betts. 

Local political figures also lauded Betts on 
Friday. 

“Jack Betts, by his integrity and devotion 
to public service, was a continual inspiration 
to us in local politics. We will miss him, but 
we will not forget his legacy." said Ralph 
Russo, chairman of the Hancock County Re- 
publican Central Committee. 

Charles E. ‘‘Pete’’ Oman, retired longtime 
clerk of Hancock County Common Pleas 
Court, who was involved in various local Re- 
publican activities over the years, said, 
“Certainly the community has lost one of its 
great political and government leaders. He 
was an everyday person with all people and 
was respected by many. He was calm and 
quiet, yet a knowledgeable man.” 

Marvin E. Monroe said he was “shocked” 
to hear the news of Betts’ death. He had 
known Betts for a long time and called him 
“my dearest friend.” Monroe served as ad- 
ministrative assistant for Betts. 

Former President Gerald R. Ford, who 
served with Betts in the U.S. Congress from 
1961 until Betts retired in 1972, issued a 
statement saying, “Congressman Jackson 
Betts was a longtime, very good friend who 
had a superb record in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. I had great admiration for his 
excellent political/legislative record.” 

John P. Stozich, a state legislator from 
Findlay from 1983-1991 before being named 
director of the Ohio Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, said be admired Betts and 
credits the former congressman with encour- 
aging Stozich to seek a post in the state Leg- 
islature. 

Stozich said one of the greatest com- 
pliments he received during his tenure in the 
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Legislature was from constituents "who told 
me ‘you're just like Jack Betts was,’"’ be- 
cause of his accessibility to the public. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, our former col- 
league, Jackson E. Betts, served with us in 
the House for a period of 22 years. Upon his 
retirement he was the second ranking member 
on the Ways and Means Committee. 

During his service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he established an outstanding 
record. His capacity for loyalty and love of his 
country was known to all of the Members 
serving with him, and in every position he 
held, either private or public, he achieved dis- 
tinction. His service in all of his assignments 
was marked by a high sense of conscience 
and duty. 

Since | have been a Member of Congress, 
| have served with some 2,000 Members in 
the House and in the U.S. Senate. Jackson 
Betts was an outstanding Member of Con- 
gress and he was concerned about the people 
in this country. He believed that our children 
are our greatest asset and that they must be 
educated. 

| recall, Mr. Speaker, that he always had a 
large bowl of buckeyes sitting on a small table 
in a waiting room and all of his visitors, upon 
leaving, would take a buckeye—just for good 
luck and for the Buckeye State of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, | was sorry to hear of the 
death of my friend, Jackson Betts. | want to 
extend my deepest sympathy to the members 
of his family. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker. | rise to join 
those who have come to honor the memory of 
our former colleague, Jackson Betts. | was 
saddened to learn of the passing of Jack on 
August 13. He was an outstanding Congress- 
man, who represented the people of the old 
Eighth District of Ohio well. 

Although | came to the House of Represent- 
atives just 2 years before Jack’s retirement, | 
knew him to be a dedicated and able law- 
maker. He was a true friend to all who had the 
honor of serving with him. 

Mr. Speaker, my former administrative as- 
sistant, Kenneth L. Black, who recently retired 
after over 30 years of service in the House, 
was the administrative assistant to Jack Betts 
during his last term in office. Ken also has 
fond memories of Jack that he has shared 
with me. 

Jack Betts led a life that was full of accom- 
plishments. The people of northern Ohio bene- 
fited greatly from Jack's 22 years of represen- 
tation of them. 

| would like to extend my deepest sympathy 
to Jack's fine family. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, | was very sorry 
to learn while Congress was recessed for the 
summer, our good friend and former col- 
league, Jackson Betts of Ohio, has passed 
away. He and Martha were such a happy 
team during his tenure, when he served with 
such distinction on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

| met him first when | was but a staff mem- 
ber here on the Hill and it was Jack's very na- 
ture to be so friendly and accommodating to 
all those with whom he came in contact, re- 
gardiess of whether they had equal status as 
a Member or served the institution of the 
House in some less important way. 

Jack Betts was one of those bona fide con- 
servatives of the old school and it was so ap- 
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propriate that he should have served our party 
with such distinction as a member of the tax- 
writing committee of the House. He never lost 
sight of his roots back in Findlay, Ohio, and 
that conservative constituency he represented 
for over 20 years. 

| can remember the regrets when we heard 
in the Cloakroom on that day when he an- 
nounced that he would not run again. Here 
was one great fellow who was leaving volun- 
tarily when he seemed to be so young and en- 
ergetic and in the prime of his life. We hated 
to see him go at that time, but we know from 
his friends that he really enjoyed his life of re- 
tirement. 

We just wanted to be numbered among 
those who considered Jack Betts to be one of 
the finest members ever to have served in the 
House and our life has been enriched simply 
by having known him. We extend to Martha 
and the members of his family our profound 


sympathy. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 13, 
a distinguished former Member of this body, 
Jackson Betts, passed away at the age of 89. 
Jack Betts was a fine lawyer, a conscientious 
Member of Congress, and a good friend, and 
he will be deeply missed by those who knew 
him. 

Jack Betts, a Yale lawyer who still remem- 
bered his roots, was privileged to represent 
the Eighth Congressional District of Ohio in 
the House of Representatives, a district which 
included his home town of Findlay, where he 
had been born in 1904. After a career as a 
prosecuting attorney and a State legislator, in- 
cluding 2 years as speaker of the Ohio House 
of Representatives, he came to Congress in 
1951, and shortly was placed on the Ways 
and Means Committee, where his expertise on 
tax issues was a great help to all of us. 

| came to know Jack Betts best in his ca- 
pacity as ranking minority member on the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
on which | also sat. Service on the Ethics 
Committee is one of the most difficult tasks 
faced by a Member of Congress, but Jack 
handled this great responsibility with 
evenhandedness and aplomb. His experience 
as a prosecutor helped him keep the rights of 
the individual in balance with the needs of this 
great institution, and Jack Betts never let 
these duties overwhelm him. 

In 1972, a combination of weariness and re- 
districting led Jack to retire. Upon his depar- 
ture, | took over Jack's assignment as ranking 
member of the Committee on Standards, but 
| could not really replace him and his leader- 
ship, and during my service there, | tried to 
live up to the standard that Jack Betts had set. 

All too many Members of Congress remain 
in the Washington area when their careers 
end. Jack Betts, however, never forgot who 
had sent him to Washington, and he spent his 
remaining years back home in Findlay, the 
town he loved. jack enjoyed an extremely pro- 
ductive retirement, and he was always giving 
back to the community. He taught college and 
sat as a local judge in Findlay, and he re- 
mained a highly respected local figure until his 
death. | was saddened to hear of his passing, 
but | and the others who served with Jack 
Betts will always take inspiration from his 
memory. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, Jackson Betts will 
be remembered by those who served with him 
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in this Chamber as a gentleman and an out- 
standing Congressman. 

His enemy was big government, as might 
be expected of a Member who referred to him- 
self as a country Congressman. 

He used his senior position on the Ways 
and Means Committee to fight higher taxes for 
big government. 

One symbol of the big government which he 
opposed was the census. 

He was in strong opposition to the expan- 
sion of the census questionnaire to include 
such topics as toilets, television sets, shared 
bathrooms, and income from alimony. He felt 
those subjects had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the census which was designed by the 
Nation's Founding Fathers to take the count of 
the Nation's population for the purpose of re- 
apportioning Congress. He wanted the Census 
Bureau to ask only the same questions as 
those in the first census. 

Big government was too big to defeat in this 
battle, although he was successful in repealing 
a section of the law which provided a jail term 
for those who refused to answer census ques- 
tions. 

He was first elected to Congress in 1950 
and served for 22 years. Prior to moving to 
Congress, he won elections as Hancock 
County prosecuting attorney, and to the Ohio 
House of Representatives. He served as 
speaker of the Ohio House of Representatives 
in 1945 and 1946. 

It was the symbol of his enemy—the cen- 
sus—which led to the end of the congres- 
sional career of Jackson Betts. The Ohio con- 
gressional reapportionment that followed the 
1970 census eliminated his district, and he de- 
cided against running for reelection. 

Jackson Betts will be remembered as a 
Member who served his Nation and his north- 
ern Ohio constituents well for over two dec- 
ades. We extend our sympathy to his wife of 
almost 60 years, Martha. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order this 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

——_—_—_—EEEEE———— 


UPDATE ON NAFTA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Bontor] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I am here 
once again this afternoon to talk about 
the proposed North American Free- 
Trade Agreement. 

To be honest, Mr. Speaker, the longer 
this debate goes on and the more I lis- 
ten to the arguments of the people in 
favor of this treaty, I cannot help but 
think of the story of those two broth- 
ers who went up to the wilds of Canada 
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to hunt moose. They hunted for a 
week, and each of them bagged one 
moose. When the pilot landed in order 
to take them home, he saw the gear 
and the moose and said, “I can’t pull 
you guys out of here with all that stuff; 
the load would be too heavy.” One of 
the brothers said, “I don’t understand. 
Last year each of us bagged a moose 
and the pilot loaded everything.” 

On reflection, the pilot said, “Well, I 
guess if you did it last year, we can do 
it again this year.” So they loaded the 
plane. It moved slowly across the lake 
over the trees toward the mountains, 
but it was too heavy and crashed into 
the mountains. 

Luckily, no one was hurt. As they 
crawled out of the wreckage, one of the 
brothers asked, “Where are we?” And 
the other brother looked around and 
said, “Oh, we are about a mile farther 
than we got last year." 

The point is the brothers did not give 
the pilot all the information he needed, 
and the plane crashed. And as far as I 
can see, NAFTA supporters are conven- 
iently ignoring some simple truths be- 
cause they know that the public, if it 
knows all the facts, the agreement will 
crash. But it is too late, because the 
public has already caught on to them. 
They know NAFTA is bad for America, 
and they are lining up against it. 

It is a bad deal for workers in Amer- 
ica and in Mexico, was put together by 
the corporate elite on both sides of the 
border, and is not in our interests to 
move forward. 

The public knows that Mexico has 
lax environmental laws, virtually no 
health and safety laws enforced; cor- 
rupt judicial system, and a minimum 
wage that pays 58 cents an hour, beck- 
oning American companies to move 
across the borders. 

This ad and others like it by the 
Mexican Government are running in 
trade publications all across the coun- 
try, or had been running until this 
April. If you cannot read it, I will read 
it for you. It says, “I can’t find a good, 
loyal worker for a dollar an hour with- 
in a thousand miles of here.” The ad 
goes to say, “Come down to Mexico, 
where wages and benefits are less than 
$1 an hour, where you can save $15,000 
per worker if you locate down here.” 
Then it gives you a number to call. 

We called the number, and of course 
we found out that they are flooded 
with calls. Companies are not going to 
stay in this country when they can pay 
50 cents an hour or $1 an hour or $2 an 
hour and not have to worry about tar- 
iffs, not have to worry about national- 
ization problems, not have to worry 
about labor standards, not have to 
worry about environmental standards. 
They are going, they are poised to go. 

It does not take a genius to figure 
out that if you are going to give com- 
panies this choice, they are going to 
make it and they are going to leave. 

But that is not really why I am here 
talking tonight. I want to talk about 
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NAFTA with a different angle, a dif- 
ferent approach. Last week I talked 
about some of the information that 
NAFTA supporters do not like to talk 
about. I talked specifically about how 
corrupt the Mexican political system is 
and about how Mexico's society is rife 
with restrictions on freedom and 
marked by violations of human rights. 
And I talked about how justice is de- 
nied, how poverty is enforced by an 
agreement between government, gov- 
ernment-run labor and business, and 
how persons and property are not safe 
in Mexico. 

I mentioned, for instance, that in the 
past 5 years 52 members of the opposi- 
tion political party in Mexico had been 
killed. Imagine how we would react if 
52 opposition leaders had been assas- 
sinated since 1988. 

I talked about how 26 journalists had 
been killed in Mexico since 1988, like 
Manuel Buendia, who had been an out- 
spoken critic for 38 years, fighting po- 
litical corruption in Mexico, fatally 
shot four times while entering a garage 
near his office. 

I could go on and on and on and talk 
about the corruption that is rife. These 
are the facts, Mr. Speaker. And if the 
people of Mexico cannot trust their 
own government to do right by them, 
then how can we trust them to keep 
their word? 

Supporters of NAFTA say, “Oh, no, 
the system in Mexico has changed. 
That might have happened before, but 
it doesn’t happen anymore. There is no 
corruption in Mexico anymore.” And I 
say tell that to Father Romo, a Catho- 
lic priest, a member of the Center for 
Human Rights in Chiapas, Mexico. 

Earlier today he came into my office 
to tell me a story and met with some 
other Members of Congress, about two 
world farmers. One night not long ago, 
these two farmers were minding their 
own business, when the Mexican state 
police burst into their home, without a 
warrant, arbitrarily arrested them and 
put them in jail. 

They stayed in jail until a few days 
later when the two were dragged from 
their prison cells in the middle of the 
night, dragged down to a nearby river, 
tortured by state police, nearly 
drowned, and forced to sign confessions 
for crimes they did not commit. 

Again, I was told this story just 
today. That is just what has always 
happened in Mexico and what is hap- 
pening today. It is no wonder that Am- 
nesty International, a recognized, re- 
spected human rights organization, 
cited Mexico for widespread use of tor- 
ture by law enforcement agents. 
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It is a monument to the violation of 
human rights. If that story is not 
enough for you, you should have been 
in my office earlier in the week when I 
met with a constituent of mine named 
John Winterhalter who lives with his 
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wife and two sons in Romeo, MI. John 
is a business agent for Machinists 
Local 48 in Warren, MI. Last Tuesday, 
John was in southern California at a 
conference. Last Tuesday about 40 
trade unionists took time out from the 
conference and took a bus stop to Mex- 
ico to tour one of the maquiladora fa- 
cilities at Tijuana. 

For those of you who are not aware 
of it, these are huge facilities, 80 per- 
cent of them owned by American cor- 
porations. They pay anywhere between 
58 cents an hour and $132 an hour. They 
have polluted the environment down 
there. They have kept people in low 
wages without decent working condi- 
tions. It is a deplorable situation that 
we have engaged in through our cor- 
porations since the late 1960's. 

The group included a Maryland State 
legislator named John Jeffries, who is 
the Chair of the Maryland General As- 
sembly black caucus. 

As I pointed out last week, these 
trade unionists were in Tijuana for not 
more than a few hours when they were 
detained by police for over 3% hours, 
The group was detained in a fenced 
area. They were isolated and were not 
allowed to make phone calls, not even 
to the American consulate. Every per- 
son on the bus was asked to show iden- 
tification, including addresses and 
ages. At first they were not told why 
they were being detained. Then they 
were told they needed a special visa to 
enter the maquiladora zone, even 
though no such requirement exists in 
Mexican law. 

Then they were told their violation 
was simply discussing internal working 
conditions with Mexican workers. That 
is understandable, because they are 
treated like dogs, exposed to pollution, 
and they work under horrendous condi- 
tions. 

About 80 percent of the corporations 
down there, as I mention, are Amer- 
ican. 

Before releasing these machinists, 
the Mexican police admitted that they 
detained the bus at the request of the 
maquiladora factory which was Carlyle 
Plastics, which is headquartered in 
Boston, MA. 

The situation in this maquiladora 
zone is just one example of what we 
can expect to find throughout Mexico if 
NAFTA is passed. 

Workers in Mexico are not free, and 
to pretend that they are, as some of 
the great newspapers in our country 
and editorial writers to fantasize that 
they are is complete hogwash. The au- 
dacity for them to get up and to write 
and to speak and to criticize us who 
are making this fight, when 26 of their 
own journalists have been murdered 
since 1988. Have they no sense of re- 
sponsibility to their own? 

The workers in Mexico are not free. 
The bottom line is you cannot have 
free trade with a country that is not 
free. 
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Mario Vargas Lose, the great Peru- 
vian writer, candidate for President in 
Peru, winner of many distinguished 
international awards for writing, wrote 
that Mexico is the perfect dictatorship 
because it has the guise of democracy, 
but they do not let people participate. 

Anyone concerned about the lives 
and the future of workers in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, should not 
ignore the ugly reality of Mexico’s 
policies today. NAFTA supporters 
claim that Mexico has changed the po- 
litical system, but it is clear that they 
have not. It is clear they have just 
gone on with their corrupt ways. 

I think of that fact. It goes a long 
way toward explaining this newspaper 
story that appeared in the San Diego 
Union Tribune of September 16. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, San Diego 
is on the border of Mexico. 

The headline reads, ‘‘Asylum Pleas 
Flood INS. Huge Surge In Mexican Ap- 
plications Causes Concern, May Im- 
peril NAFTA.” 

The story says that officials of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice said yesterday that they were stag- 
gered when they recently noticed a 
worrisome and unexpected trend, the 
explosion in the number of Mexicans 
seeking asylum here, based on claims 
that they fear political persecution in 
their homeland. 

“Last year 614 Mexicans requested 
political asylum. Already this year this 
number has reached 5,400 and now com- 
ing in at a rate of 1,000 a month,” said 
Gregg Beyer, who oversees this asylum 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, if Mexico is supposedly 
doing such a good job of cleaning up its 
act and reforming its political system, 
why are so many fleeing the country? 

“Would you not expect them to stay and 
work at home? 

And is it their fault? The Mexican 
people are not the problem. They are 
honest. They are hard working. They 
want and deserve the same thing that 
families in Michigan and all across 
America want and deserve, but they 
are suffering under a political system 
that makes them suspicious of author- 
ity in spite of their own honesty, a sys- 
tem that asks them to have hope for 
the future, but then dashes that hope 
at every turn, at the bargaining table, 
in judicial hearings, in attempts to 
clean up their polluted environment. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the Mexican people 
are not the problem. They are good. 
They are skilled. They are productive. 
They want changes for their families 
like we do. 

The enemy is the decades of en- 
trenchment that have corrupted a sin- 
gle party system and officials who 
would allow that corruption to poison 
nearly every element in public life. It 
is an enemy that can only be defeated 
by decades of contentious reform. 

Thankfully, there are people in Mex- 
ico like Father Romo who are trying to 
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reform the judicial system, trying to 
improve human rights, trying to orga- 
nize independent labor unions so that 
workers’ standards of living can rise. 

There are those who claim that Mexi- 
co’s stability depends on NAFTA. They 
are dead wrong. To the contrary, 
NAFTA will lock into place the people 
who are now in charge and policies 
that exploit their own people. It insti- 
tutionalizes and codifies the injustice 
that is crippling Mexico today and it 
will accelerate the economic damage 
that is being done to Mexico, the Unit- 
ed States, and Canada today. 

Now, when the countries of Europe 
launched an effort to build an eco- 
nomic unified market, they developed 
certain standards of democracy. They 
developed certain standards to reach in 
terms of standard of living before a 
country could join. Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, and now Turkey have had to 
increase their standards to meet the 
European standard in democratization, 
in the standard of living. They have 
worked in the European community for 
45 years to put this together. They 
have spent over the last 4 years $100 
billion getting ready for it. 

We, on the other hand, are trying to 
do this in 3 years with a situation that 
clearly spells out the difference in our 
economies. Our wage differential with 
Mexico is anywhere from 8 to 12 to 1, 
depending on who you read or believe. 
In Europe, it is like 2 or 3 or 4 tol. 

We have got a long way to go, but we 
must do what we can to bridge our 
gaps. This agreement will not do it. 

Our future is linked to the people of 
Mexico, but we must be on the side of 
those who are fighting for democratic 
reform and for a decent standard of liv- 
ing, for the people on both sides of the 
border. 

My bottom line on Mexican trade is 
this. If we are going to have an agree- 
ment with Mexico, it should be one 
that raises their standard to our levels, 
not lowers our standards to their level. 
Only then can we compete on the qual- 
ity of the product and not on the mis- 
ery and the suffering of the people. 

Too many people in this country 
have fought hard at the bargaining 
table for labor union rights, for 
consumer rights, for protection of our 
air, our water and our land, to throw 
all that away on an agreement that 
was conceived and trying to implement 
in 2 to 3 years with a Government that 
has not treated its people fairly or 
democratically. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues 
today to look at all these important 
questions, the wage question, the envi- 
ronmental question, the human rights 
question. They are all part of what 
makes this agreement critical to our 
future, but lacking in its substance to 
make the difference that we all desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. BROWN], who has been a stal- 
wart on this issue. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Macomb 
County, MI, for the leadership he has 
shown. There is no one in this House of 
Representatives who has done more to 
defeat NAFTA. There is no one in this 
entire Congress who has worked harder 
on this as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BONIOR] has said, we need to 
look at who are the winners in NAFTA 
and who are the losers in NAFTA, who 
gains from NAFTA, who will be hurt in 
NAFTA. 

It is clear that the people that gain 
from NAFTA are basically three 
groups: the Mexican Government, and 
the 36 families who control 50 percent 
of the wealth in Mexico, those 36 fami- 
lies are the big winners in NAFTA. 
Those 36 families run the government. 
Those 36 families are the reason for the 
corruption in Mexico, of many of the 
political deaths and problems in Mex- 
ico, the fact that it is a society with 
some very, very wealthy people and the 
rest of society, almost the entire rest 
of society is very, very poor. They gain 
from NAFTA in a big, big way. 

The second group of people who bene- 
fit from NAFTA are American lobby- 
ists. There are literally hundreds of 
people lobbying for NAFTA in this U.S. 
Congress who are paid by the Mexican 
Government. 
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The Mexican Government has spent 
at least, as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BONIOR] said, and my friend, 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut 
(Ms. DELAURO], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. STUPAK], and the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. SANDERS] 
who have joined us here today are say- 
ing the Mexican Government has spent 
already at least $30 million to convince 
us in Congress that NAFTA is a great 
thing for the American people. Never 
in history has a foreign government 
spent that kind of money, or a foreign 
interest spent that kind of money, to 
convince the elected officials in an- 
other country that they should do 
something for the good of that coun- 
try. 

Those lobbyists have produced things 
like this, a very slick North American 
free trade kind of set of brochures. 
Something was dropped off at my office 
about an hour and a half ago, although 
it is dropped off, it seems, at least once 
a day, something like this. They also 
have this very slick, and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. STUPAK] and I were 
talking a minute ago wishing that we 
had the money to produce things like 
this: “Partners in Trade in North 
American Free Trade Zone,” more kind 
of material, propaganda, to convince 
us. 

They also dropped off, and I will not 
read the name of the lobbying firm, but 
they also dropped off a statement re- 
quired to be filed with any material 
they send out saying that such and 
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such a lobbyist located at such and 
such an address in Washington has reg- 
istered as a foreign agent pursuant to 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938 with the Department of Justice, 
FARA, as an agent of the Mexican Em- 
bassy free-trade office. 

In this country, when people are 
hired that are American citizens to 
lobby against American interests on 
behalf of foreign governments, we used 
to call that treason. Today we simply 
call it business as usual. 

The third group that is a big gainer 
from NAFTA is corporate America. 
The top people in corporate America, 
the big stockholders, they will make 
money from NAFTA because they will 
go and hire Mexicans at low wages, 
evade environmental laws, run around 
labor laws, child labor laws, other 
kinds of occupational safety laws, 
avoid them, be able to make products 
cheaper, still sell them to American 
consumers at the same prices which 
they have already done according to 
what has happened in the last 10 years 
in Mexico. 

Briefly, the major two losers under 
this agreement are American workers 
who, not only have lost 500,000 jobs to 
Mexico, but also have had their wages 
depressed because employer, after em- 
ployer, after employer in this country 
are saying now, and will continue to 
say in a more accelerated way, Hey, if 
you don’t give back a dollar an hour, 
we are just going to pull up stakes and 
move to Mexico. So, American workers 
that have been fortunate enough not to 
lose their jobs often are having their 
wages depressed, or at least stagnated, 
because of the threat of the NAFTA 
and threat of going to Mexico. 

The other major loser in NAFTA is 
simply the American taxpayer. This is 
a $50 billion new Government program. 
We cannot on this House floor some- 
times pass a $2 billion program to ex- 
tend unemployment corporation bene- 
fits to our people. We could not because 
of opposition of a lot of people that are 
for NAFTA, could not just pass a $16 
billion program for public works to 
stimulate the economy for job train- 
ing, for education for our workers. In- 
stead we want to pass a $50 billion pro- 
gram for Mexico so that we can build 
more bridges and highways, and clean 
up the environment along the border, 
and lose tariff dollars and all the kinds 
of things that Mexico, that this trade 
agreement with Mexico, is going to 
cost us. 

A $50 billion new program is one of 
the hoaxes of NAFTA that we are going 
to put on the American people. We 
have got to say no to this NAFTA. 

I thank the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BONIOR] for yielding. 

Mr. BONIOR. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BROWN], and, before I 
yield to my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, if I could suggest, you know, the 
other side will argue, you know, well, 
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this is going to cost $50 or $40 billion 
for road repairs and bridge repairs so 
we can move the commodities by the 
improved infrastructure. It is going to 
cost money to clean up the environ- 
ment along the border, as the gen- 
tleman mentioned. It is going to cost 
money to retrain our workers. They 
readily agree it is going to cost tens of 
billions of dollars, but then they say, 
But you don't have to worry about that 
because the products that we will be 
making here and selling to Mexicans 
will make up for that. 

What the fallacy in that argument is 
is that the trade that we do with Mex- 
ico does not reach the Mexican 
consumer. If we look at the $5 billion 
trade surplus that we have with Mexico 
today, 85 percent of it, 85 percent of it, 
is either parts made here, shipped 
across the border for assemblage, 
brought right back over here the next 
day or the next week to be sold here. 
Never gets into the consumer’s hands 
in Mexico. That is 64 percent of what 
happens. The other 20 to 21 percent, or 
24 percent, goes to the construction of 
new factories or equipment in those 
factories, so, when we look at that 
number about how trade has increased, 
we have got to look at what they are 
talking about, and it is basically our 
jobs that are being exported. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman would yield before the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Ms. 
DELAURO] talks, some people have 
characterized that as industrial tour- 
ism where American products go down 
to Mexico, and we call that an export 
so that Mexican workers, underpaid, in 
terrible work conditions, with no envi- 
ronmental regulations, can assemble 
that. So, those parts just go to Mexico 
sort of as tourists for a few days until 
they are shipped back to the United 
States so that we lose jobs, American 
companies make more money at the 
expense of Mexican workers, do not 
pass those savings on to American con- 
sumers, and the Mexican workers lose, 
American workers lose. 

It is simply a bad deal. 

Mr. BONIOR. One other point: the 
numbers game. We are going to hear a 
lot about the numbers game. Here is 
how it is going to create jobs. Let me 
give my colleagues an example of how 
they are misusing the numbers, the op- 
posite side. 

A factory in upstate New York 
makes typewriters. They decide they 
can make them for a lot cheaper, so 
they go down to Mexico and make 
them instead of paying their workers 
$12, $14, $15 an hour. They go down 
there, and they pay them a buck an 
hour. While they are in New York there 
are maybe 3,000 workers who feed into 
that factory from small shops. The fac- 
tories then move down to Mexico so 
they are feeding Mexico with these 
parts out of these small shops. Our 
Government counts those 3,000 workers 
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as job creators because of the new 
trade with Mexico. That is how crazy 
and absurd this all gets in terms of the 
numbers being used against us 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Ms. 
DELAURO] who has been just a tiger on 
this issue. 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank my colleague and the major- 
ity whip for yielding to me at this time 
and I also for being a part of this de- 
bate with other of my colleagues on 
the floor this evening. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to thank 
him for his calm and reasoned voice in 
this tumultuous debate on NAFTA. 
Few issues that we address here pro- 
voke such passion and are the targets 
of such distortion. 

Through all of the strident rhetoric 
we have been fortunate to have the 
measured tones of Mr. BONIOR bring 
reason to the debate. His regular spe- 
cial orders have been a source of excel- 
lent information on NAFTA, and I ap- 
plaud him for his outstanding efforts. 

One of the largely unexamined issues 
regarding NAFTA has been the costs 
associated with implementing the 
agreement. I don’t need to remind 
those in this Chamber and those watch- 
ing these proceedings that we have re- 
cently been through a grueling fight to 
reduce the budget deficit by nearly $500 
billion over 5 years. We fought hard for 
each dollar of the $255 billion in cuts 
contained in this agreement. 

This is a critical point because in 
order to maintain those cuts, and keep 
our commitment to deficit reduction, 
we cannot pay for any new programs 
unless we cut existing ones. Yet 
NAFTA represents a host of new costs 
and revenue losses to the Federal gov- 
ernment that could jeopardize the frag- 
ile progress we are making on reducing 
the deficit. 

First, there are the lost revenues. Es- 
timates are that the total number of 
lost tariffs to the U.S. Government is 
between $2 billion and $3 billion annu- 
ally—nearly enough to pay for the en- 
tire Head Start Program. 

Other losses, less easy to calculate, 
include lost corporate tax revenues as 
United States businesses move to Mex- 
ico, attracted by the tremendously 
lower wages and benefits they are able 
to pay Mexican workers and the lax en- 
vironmental standards with which they 
have to comply. 

Another potential loss will be income 
tax revenues. Unemployed workers 
can't pay income tax, and hundreds of 
thousands of workers will lose their 
jobs as a result of NAFTA no matter 
whose economic model you use. This 
cannot be dismissed simply as idle 
speculation, either. In testimony be- 
fore the House Budget Committee, the 
former Premier of British Columbia 
said that, as a result of the Canada- 
United States Free-Trade Agreement 
and the transfer of Canadian jobs to 
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the United States and Mexico, “The 
tax base in many * * * Canadian towns 
and cities has eroded, resulting in jeop- 
ardized municipal and social services.” 

That should be a sobering message to 
those of us who have seen Federal aid 
in this country to cities and towns in 
our districts shrink tremendously over 
the past decade, helping push towns 
like Bridgeport in my State of Con- 
necticut into bankruptcy. 

A tragic sidelight of all this is that 
many small towns in rural America 
may simply wither and die. For exam- 
ple, the NAFTA agreement will hit the 
apparel and textile industries espe- 
cially hard, according to a recent arti- 
cle in the Journal of Interamerican 
Studies. These are two of the largest 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States, with combined employment of 
almost 2 million workers, many of 
them women and minorities. And for 
many rural communities the local tex- 
tile or apparel plant is the primary em- 
ployer. Yet NAFTA could result in the 
loss of half the total employment in 
the apparel industry in the first 5 
years. 

How do we calculate this loss—the 
cost of moving much of rural America 
to this country’s economic outskirts? 

But suppose we can at least help the 
workers displaced as apparel and tex- 
tile mills close and manufacturing jobs 
are moved to Mexico. Estimates are 
that between 112,000 and more than half 
a million Americans could lose their 
jobs. Consider that after the United 
States-Canada Free-Trade Agree- 
ment—an agreement between two rel- 
atively similar countries—Canada lost 
23 percent of all its manufacturing em- 
ployment—more than 460,000 jobs, with 
65 percent of the plants that closed 
shutting their doors permanently. 

First, there will be the costs of un- 
employment assistance. Shortly we 
will begin to debate a bill to extend un- 
employment benefits here at home 
where many States are still suffering 
from the recession. In Connecticut 
alone, we have lost more than 180,000 
jobs over the past 4 years, and unem- 
ployment benefits are necessary just to 
keep hardworking men and women 
going from day to day. 

Just today, Mr. Speaker, I received a 
note from seven people in my district 
opposing NAFTA. Ranging in age from 
37 to 72, they are, for the first time in 
their lives, unemployed. We will have 
to help them, and many more like 
them, under NAFTA. 

So far we have spent $6.2 billion in 
fiscal year 1993 and fiscal year 1994, and 
a new bill will commit us to another 
$1.1 billion. Consider the additional 
funds we will have to spend as both 
skilled and semi-skilled workers lose 
their jobs to the lure of low Mexican 
wages. 

Second, many promises have been 
made to retrain workers who have lost 
their jobs because of NAFTA. Worker 
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retraining is expensive and will require 
substantial Federal investment—near- 
ly $1.7 billion according to Clinton ad- 
ministration estimates and $2 billion 
for 1994 alone according to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. 

The European Community has raised 
massive funds to help individuals hurt 
by European economic integration— 
spending about $2.5 billion each year on 
education and training. 

These are not all the costs by any 
means. There are the costs of the mas- 
sive environmental cleanup necessary, 
estimated at about $3 billion; $15 to $20 
billion for building the border infra- 
structure according to our Commerce 
Secretary; and money required by bor- 
der States including Texas which has 
said it will request $10 billion from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford this 
NAFTA now. We have a fragile econ- 
omy, just recovering from a devastat- 
ing recession. We have millions unem- 
ployed. We have a huge budget deficit. 
Neither my State, nor the other 50 
States in this country, nor the hard 
working men and women of the United 
States can afford this NAFTA. 
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Mr. BONIOR. Reclaiming my time, 
there was a study done under the Bush 
administration and the Commerce De- 
partment that was reported in the Na- 
tional Journal, a very respected publi- 
cation in this town, that was kept 
under wraps. We have never seen it. 
But that study indicated that we will 
lose 40 percent of our auto, steel, ap- 
parel, and textile jobs. Forty percent. 

That will not only devastate those 
people and those families, but those 
whole communities that depend upon 
those jobs. So the gentlewoman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Before I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. STUPAK], my good friend 
who has been a real champion for 
workers, I would like to add a little fla- 
vor. So people know that this is not a 
Democratic issue, we have Republicans 
and Independents on the House floor 
who feel strongly about this issue. 

Before I yield to my friend from Cali- 
fornia, I will yield to my friend from 
Vermont [Mr. SANDERS]. That shows 
you the geographical distribution of 
opposition to NAFTA. 

Mr. SANDERS. I want to thank the 
whip for yielding, and to say to him 
personally that the leadership role that 
he is playing now in standing up for 
the average working person in this 
country is what the American people 
are crying out for and are demanding 
this Congress begin to do. The reason 
that our institution is held in so low 
esteem is people perceive, quite cor- 
rectly, that this institution time after 
time comes out on the side of the 
wealthy and the powerful, and we ig- 
nore the millions of people who are un- 
employed, who are seeing their stand- 
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ard of living decline. It is about time 
that some of us, and it is nice to seea 
Republican ally here, and-it is nice to 
see at least one Member of the leader- 
ship, begin to stand up forcefully on 
the issue, that we come together and 
protect the American workers. 

I will be brief. What I want to say is 
that I think the issue of NAFTA should 
be placed within the context of what is 
happening in the American economy 
today. 

There is a huge story out there which 
CBS is not reporting, which is not dis- 
cussed terribly often in this institution 
or in the White House. And let me be 
very frank and tell you what it is. That 
is that day by day, the United States of 
America is evolving into a Third World 
economy, run by an oligarchic elite. 
That may sound strong to some people. 
I think that is the reality. 

What NAFTA is about is an accelera- 
tion of that process. What has been 
going on in this country is that today 
we rank 13th in the world in terms of 
the wages and benefits our workers re- 
ceive. Twenty years ago we were No. 1. 
What the NAFTA process is about is 
saying to American workers, you are 
making seven bucks an hour now, you 
are making eight bucks an hour now. 
Do you think that is good? Why do you 
think that you deserve eight dollars an 
hour, when there are people in Mexico 
who are working for a minimum wage 
of 58 cents an hour, working for a buck 
an hour, for two bucks an hour? What 
makes you think you deserve eight dol- 
lars an hour? 

You are getting health care benefits. 
Health care benefits? In Mexico they do 
not get health care benefits. Start tak- 
ing a cut. 

So instead of us looking to Europe, 
to Germany, where workers are now 
working 35 hours a week, where work- 
ers make 25 percent more than our 
workers, what we are doing is looking 
to Mexico, where very, very desperate 
people are being forced to work for 
starvation wages. 

That is what this whole process is 
about. It is not to raise the wages of 
the workers in Mexico; it is to lower 
our wages, to force us to compete 
against a very, very desperate people. 

Let me simply conclude, and I have 
to admit there is an irony here, and I 
know the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BONIOR] is familiar with this issue. 
You remember some years ago when 
the U.S. Government was pouring mil- 
lions and millions of dollars into the 
war against the people of Nicaragua 
and supporting the Contras. The fight 
that Mr. Reagan and his friends were 
fighting was a fight for democracy. Re- 
member that? 

Nicaragua was just not democratic 
enough for Mr. Reagan. We had to kill 
30,000 people there. 

Lo and behold, we do not hear much 
about the issue of democracy as we at- 
tempt to merge our economy with Mex- 
ico. It is widely known that President 
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Salinas was elected in an undemocratic 
election. There was massive vote fraud. 
It is widely known that virtually every 
state election that takes place in Mex- 
ico is fraudulent. 

Where are the front page stories on 
the New York Times? Gee, I must have 
missed them. 

I guess in Nicaragua we were con- 
cerned, but not in Mexico. You have, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BROWN] 
just mentioned a moment ago, a Mexi- 
can economy and government run by 25 
or 30 extremely wealthy people. You 
have a government that has not lost an 
election since the 1920's. Everybody 
knows why they do not lose elections; 
because they are all fraudulent. 

Let me conclude by simply saying 
this: If NAFTA passes, and many of us 
are working day and night to see that 
it does not, it will simply accelerate 
the process by which our working peo- 
ple become poorer and our multi- 
nationals and wealthy people become 
wealthier. For the sake of the vast ma- 
jority of our people, the Members of 
this body have got to come together 
and defeat this NAFTA. 

-Mr. BONIOR. I thank the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. SANDERS] for his el- 
oquent and passionate remarks and his 
fight for justice on this issue. 

I yield now to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER], a 
member of the Republican leadership. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I have to say that following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. SANDERS], I guess it can truly be 
illustrated that a number of us oppose 
this ill-constructed agreement for dif- 
ferent reasons, because I have to take 
exception to my colleague with respect 
to the Reagan government and the 
Reagan policy, which I think brought 
freedom to the four nations of Central 
America, which were military dictator- 
ships. 

When I became a Member of Congress 
in 1980, Nicaragua, in Salvador and 
Honduras and Guatemala, and the gen- 
tleman, the leader, a member of the 
Democrat leadership knows that we 
have had differences of opinion on this 
issue, but I think that it is important 
to look to the common ground on the 
issue before us, which is NAFTA, and 
particularly, to look to the facts upon 
which this agreement is based. 

Those facts, which the gentleman has 
described, with respect to the phony 
figures, the $40 billion figure that we 
consistently hear from Mr. Kantor, 
which is a figure that gives smoke and 
mirrors a bad name. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Kantor about 
halfway through this ongoing debate, 
and on the Republican side, we have 
held now some 6 debates in the Re- 
search Committee on NAFTA, with the 
strongest proponents and the strongest 
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opponents. And it was my understand- 
ing that about 34.7 percent of these 
components were, of the $40 billion in 
exports to Mexico—exports to Mexico— 
that are touted by Mr. Kantor, about 34 
percent of those exports are in reality 
simply components that are made in 
the United States, shipped to Mexico 
for completion or for assembly with 
other components, and then put on a 
bus, doing a U-turn, never reaching the 
Mexican market, coming right back to 
the same Americans who made them 
for sale. 

That means that if this little podium 
I am standing at right now, if you took 
this and made it in Washington, DC, 
for $100, shipped it to Tijuana on a bus 
to be sanded and varnished for $10 and 
then put it back on the same bus and 
took it back here to Washington, DC, 
to sell to the U.S. Congress, when this 
podium on the bus crossed the inter- 
national line at Tijuana, Mr. Kantor 
would call this a $100 export to Mexico. 
After being sanded and varnished for 
$10, put back on the bus and sent back 
to Washington, DC, it would be called a 
$110 export from Mexico to the United 
States. 

My question to one of his assistants 
was, ‘Why don’t we just waggle the bus 
on the international border five times 
and we can make Mexico our biggest 
trading partner?” 

So that is absolutely a phony statis- 
tic. It is not a true export. 

If you pull that out, as the gen- 
tleman has suggested, out of the $40 
billion, you see that you have over 50 
percent of the so-called exports to Mex- 
ico represented in capital goods. And 
what are those capital goods? 

The capital goods are the equipment, 
the machinery, the tooling that is 
being shipped south as plants leave the 
United States and go to Mexico. 

Mr. BONIOR. They are high-tech- 
nology plants, too. 

Mr. HUNTER. Absolutely. I want to 
address the high-technology aspect, if I 
can for 1 minute. They are high-tech- 
nology plants. 

An experiment was done, I think it is 
ironic that the NAFTA opponents, 
Democrat and Republican, who oppose 
NAFTA have the most respect for the 
productivity of the Mexican worker. 

Mr. BONIOR. The Mexican workers 
are very productive. 

Mr. HUNTER. They are very produc- 
tive. And the Ford plant at Hermosillo 
has shown that when they have good 
training and when they have good 
equipment, which they are being given, 
and they have good middle level man- 
agement, they turn out a high quality 
product for a very low hourly wage.’ 

So the Hermosillo plant, Ford plant, 
ranks 6 out of 46 auto assembly plants 
in North America, according to J.D. 
Powers & Associates. And yet the 
workers are working for about $2.38 an 
hour. There is no reason these experi- 
ments, having been done by the Big 
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Three, there is no reason why a much 
larger piece of America’s auto manu- 
facturing base will not move to Mexico 
unless we protect American workers 
and, I might add, American business. 

I thought that Henry Ford made a 
great statement in the 1930's when he 
was asked, why are you paying your 
people so much? It is a Depression. You 
could get by with a lot less. 

And he said, “I pay my workers well 
because I want them to be able to buy 
my products.” 

I think there are a lot of conserv- 
ative Republican American business- 
men, Republican and Democrat busi- 
nessmen, who realize that. 

This advertisement that the whip has 
to his right, “Where can I find good 
workers for a buck an hour? Yes, you 
can, in Yucatan,” by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, is the politics of abandon- 
ment. 

We have had some bitter fights be- 
tween labor and management, between 
liberals and conservatives, between 
Democrats and Republicans. But we 
have managed to weather those bat- 
tles. We have managed to build a mid- 
dle class in America. 

My answer to NAFTA is, why do we 
not make America investment-friend- 
ly? 

I might say that I have had some dis- 
cussions with the majority whip and a 
number of people on the other side of 
the aisle to talk about making Amer- 
ica investment-friendly and business- 
friendly. But the answer is not to go to 
Mexico. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
time to me. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York ([Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
people acknowledge that the NAFTA 
agreement will result in a loss of low- 
skilled American jobs. But they argue 
that in the long run, it will create 
more high-skilled jobs in America and 
a strengthened economy. 

A number of my constituents have 
raised this issue with me. I would like 
the gentleman’s response. 

Mr. BONIOR. First of all, let me say 
that the perception that the only jobs 
that will be going to Mexico are low- 
skilled, low-paying jobs is erroneous. 
What is going on right now, Harley 
Shakin, a professor at the University 
of California who has written exten- 
sively about Mexican-United States re- 
lations, industrial relations, in particu- 
lar, and who has written several books 
and is a known expert on this, has indi- 
cated that we are shipping high-tech- 
nology plants down to Mexico at an ac- 
celerated rate. 

The Hermosillo auto plant that the 
gentleman from California (Mr. HUN- 
TER] mentioned was just one of them. 
There are many others, high-tech- 
nology facilities, that are going to take 
good-paying jobs from America. 
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I have a number of my constituents 
who work in the auto industry. In fact, 
I have one of the highest percentages of 
auto workers of any place in the coun- 
try. I have seen whole sections of auto 
plants, whole plants in my district 
move down to Mexico and good-paying 
jobs leave this country to be estab- 
lished there, high-technology jobs. 

Then, of course, they pay very low 
wages down there. But as we have men- 
tioned, they are very good in high pro- 
ductivity. 

The other part of the gentlewoman’s 
question deserves an answer. And that 
is, they will be able to purchase prod- 
ucts here, because they will be making 
wages that will enable them to pur- 
chase American consumer products. 
And we will be able to produce those 
products for the Mexican market. 

The fallacy with that argument is 
that the Mexican Government has had, 
in collusion with the government-run 
labor unions, has had, and businesses, 
has had a policy of low wages. Wages 
for Mexican workers are lower now 
than they were in 1979, real wages, 
lower than they were in 1979. 

They had an upturn in 1987, because 
they were at the depth of their reces- 
sion/depression. And they had nowhere 
to go. 

If you devalued the peso, their wages, 
which will eventually happen very 
soon, were much, much lower. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will continue to yield, I 
would add that not only have wages 
gone down in Mexico, the major thrust 
of the pro-NAFTA people is wages are 
going to go up in Mexico. The middle 
class is going to grow. They are going 
to buy our cars. They are going to buy 
all of our products. 

But the fact is, they can barely af- 
ford to buy a spark plug, let alone a 
car. The issue is wages. 

Since 1980, wages dropped 32 percent 
in Mexico. They have gone down 32 per- 
cent since 1980. At the same time, pro- 
ductivity per worker in Mexico has 
gone up 40 percent. 

In a free society, as wages go up, so 
does productivity. They shadow one an- 
other within a point or two. 

But in Mexico, because of what the 
majority whip, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] has said, and 
what the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. STUPAK] and others have said, and 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. KAP- 
TUR] over the last few months, is that 
wages are kept down by the Govern- 
ment. 

There will be no middle class formed 
under the Free Trade Agreement the 
way it is negotiated now. Mexican 
workers are not paid enough. Their 
wages will not go up. They will produce 
more and more and compete, and 
frankly, take American jobs. And we 
are all the losers, except for the 
wealthy families in Mexico and the 
large corporate interests in this coun- 
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try that have exploited workers all 
along in Mexico. 
oO 1640 

Mr. BONIOR. I thank my colleagues. 

Just to reemphasize the number that 
the gentleman has mentioned, 32 per- 
cent in wages has declined since 1979. 
Those are not just numbers we are 
picking out of the air. Those are num- 
bers that came from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s National Institute of Statis- 
tics, and corroborated by our own Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

I yield again to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. STUPAK]. 

Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, again, it is a pleasure to 
join my colleagues from California, 
Vermont, Ohio, and, of course, Michi- 
gan as we once again come to the 
House floor in our united opposition to 
NAFTA. 

Throughout the weeks we have dis- 
cussed NAFTA and our reasons to op- 
pose it. We have spoken a lot of Eu- 
rope, and what has happened over 
there. Now they have the European 
Community, their free trading bloc, if 
you will. But you have to look back at 
the history of the European free trad- 
ing bloc. You have to go back to about 
1956, when they started what was then 
called the Common Market, as I knew 
it as I was growing up in northern 
Michigan. That was 1956, and probably 
some 35, 37 years later they have 
evolved into this European Commu- 
nity, a free trading bloc. 

When we saw that, there has been 
this rush to adopt this so-called North 
American Free Trade Agreement. If we 
look at the European Community and 
what they have learned over 40 years, 
however, almost 40 years now, it is 
much of what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER] said. You do not 
abandon your own workers, you do not 
abandon your standard of living, you 
do not abandon your good-paying jobs. 

What has the European Community 
said to the Eastern bloc countries as 
they have applied for application into 
this large European trading bloc. Those 
Eastern bloc countries, like Hungary, 
former Czechoslovakia, which is now 
the Republic of Slovakia, and the 
Czech Republic, Poland and Austria? 
What did they say? They said to them, 
“Once you raise your standard of liv- 
ing, once you raise the wages of your 
workers, once you have more political 
stability in your country, and when 
you have or begin your environmental 
clean-up, we will then consider you for 
application into our trading bloc.” 

But we have not done that. We have 
said to Canada, and we have a free 
trade agreement, and we had for some 
time, “Your culture is similar to ours. 
Your economy is similar to ours. Your 
environmental concerns, especially 
with the Great Lakes, are very similar 
to ours.” Therefore, we have a free 
trade agreement with Canada. 
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“Why, then, would we bring in Mex- 
ico, where the average wage is less 
than $1? Why would we bring them in 
when they have horrendous environ- 
mental problems, as the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FILNER] said last 
week when he testified they were 
dumping 50-million gallons of raw sew- 
age into southern California from Ti- 
juana? Why would we allow that coun- 
try to become a trading block with us? 

Mr. BONIOR. I would say to the gen- 
tleman on that point, it is absolutely 
amazing to me. It shows us the insen- 
sitivity of the Mexican Government. 
Here they are in the process of trying 
to convince us, okay, that they are 
going to clean up their act on the envi- 
ronment, and they are dumping 30-mil- 
lion gallons of raw sewage, as I under- 
stand it, into San Diego, into the wa- 
ters, into the area that is represented 
so very well by the gentleman from 
California, BOB FILNER. 

It is that type of insensitivity. And 
when we look at the side agreements 
on the environment, even the person 
from Mexico who negotiated that 
agreement, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, I think his name is Mr. Serra 
Puche, he has said it is basically a 
meaningless—and I am paraphrasing— 
endeavor, because the process is so 
long and complicated and drawn out 
that it will never reach a final solu- 
tion. 

In fact, if the gentleman will bear 
with me a second, I will read him ex- 
actly what he said: 

“The time frame of the process 
makes it very improbable that the 
stage of sanctions could be reached.” 

He defended what he called an ex- 
ceedingly long dispute resolution proc- 
ess of the NAFTA agreement, so in es- 
sence, he is telling his own folks that, 
“Don't worry about it. The process is 
too long. We won’t have to do the 
clean-ups that are mandated under the 
agreement we have.” 

Mr. STUPAK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we should really learn 
from the Europeans. Their system has 
evolved over 40 years. It appears to be 
a fair and just trading bloc. We should 
learn from them, that as countries in- 
crease their economy, clean up their 
environment, and bring further stabil- 
ity to their government, then and only 
then should they be allowed to be a 
free-trading partner with us. 

We should share in the production 
and the consumption of goods, and the 
only way we can do that is if we have 
an equal or closely similar economy. 
So as the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HUNTER] said, we should not aban- 
don our economy, we should not aban- 
don our standard of living, we should 
not abandon the working men and 
women of this country by entering into 
a free-trade agreement with Mexico 
which would only lower our standard of 
living and lower the wages for the 
working men and women of this coun- 
try. 
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Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for his contribution. I 
think he makes an excellent point in 
terms of how the Euorpeans have han- 
dled this in a much more complicated 
situation, because of all the different 
countries and the different standards 
and wages, but how they have cor- 
ralled, embraced and brought into their 
system this divergence, and made them 
toe the line on two very basic points: 
democratization and economic stabil- 
ity. 

I yield to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR], who 
has been a real champion on this issue, 
as well. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] for his great 
leadership in these efforts. It is a pleas- 
ure to join late this afternoon with my 
colleagues, the gentleman from the 
State of Michigan, BART STUPAK, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. BROWN, and 
also the gentlewoman from New York, 
Ms. MALONEY, new Members of this 
body who really have made a tremen- 
dous difference in this debate, because 
their election last November and their 
entry into this legislative chamber has 
meant that the whole dynamic of this 
debate has shifted, and it really says to 
me that voting does make a difference 
and that the American people can re- 
flect their will. 

With over 100 new Members here, the 
dynamic is certainly different than it 
was over the last 2 years. I want to es- 
pecially thank the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] for his whole- 
hearted efforts to try to shape some- 
thing that will be good for all of the 
people of this continent. 

Tonight I guess I am rather troubled 
in coming here to the floor, because we 
have been following the votes on this 
very closely. Tonight I wanted to talk 
a little bit about the lobbying that is 
going on behind closed doors, that is 
not written up a lot, but we know is 
happening. I wanted to talk about that 
tonight, as well as the statement that 
was made by a woman that our wom- 
en's delegation met with last May, a 
woman from Mexico that we had the 
great opportunity to meet, who really 
begged of us that we find some alter- 
native to this proposed agreement that 
she said should focus on the continent, 
but an agreement for development, for 
equity, for fairness, and for employ- 
ment and decent wages. 

This particular NAFTA will not do 
that. The gentleman from Michigan 
has eloquently, this evening, pointed 
out many reasons why. I guess what 
bothers me at this point is that the 
House’s delay in sending the legislation 
to us as it attempts, behind closed 
doors, to sway Members, we now know 
tonight we would win this vote if it 
were held now, but there is tremendous 
lobbying going on behind closed doors, 
particularly, and I am going to single 
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out the industries that are now sort of, 
where the votes hang in the balance 
with them. 

I really do not think this agreement 
should be about any one industry, 
about any one State. We ought to be 
doing exactly what this representative 
from Mexico said, seeking what is right 
for all people of the continent, some- 
thing that is fair, something that is eq- 
uitable, something that helps people 
raise their standard of living. 

I have watched as some of the inter- 
ests in this agreement, and I represent 
part of the flat glass industry of the 
United States, watched that industry 
in particular participate in these dis- 
cussions, interested largely in itself. Of 
course, we are interested in the jobs as- 
sociated with that industry, but is it 
the proper position for the flat glass in- 
dustry that if it achieves all that it 
wants for itself, that its interest 
should only be as narrow as itself? Or 
should its interest rather be the stand- 
ard of living of the United States, the 
future hope for democracy in Mexico, 
and the benefit for all people of the 
continent? I would hope its interests 
would be broader than its own narrow 
shareholders’ interests. 

I look at the sugar industry, particu- 
larly the sugar beet industry, where I 
know some of the phone calls being 
made to Members in this Chamber and 
in the other body are coming. I say to 
myself, “It is important to be fair to 
that industry, but is that industry’s in- 
terest only as narrow as its own pock- 
etbook? Or are the people who work in 
that industry, the shareholders in that 
industry, the farmers in that industry, 
don’t they have a larger interest than 
only themselves? Could they possibly 
have an interest in this country and in 
the continent, and trying to be what is 
right in the long term? Or are they 
only there for their own narrow self-in- 
terest?” 

Or I look at the wheat industry, par- 
ticularly the durum wheat growers of 
our country. If we did everything we 
could do for them in this agreement, 
would they then change their vote, 
simply because their own narrow inter- 
ests had been satisfied? 
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Or are we here to do something more 
for the people of our country and the 
people of this continent? Or how about 
the citrus industry? 

Mr. BONIOR. If the gentlewoman will 
just yield on wheat, because that is an 
important issue, and I think there are 
those of us in the Chamber who are in- 
terested in this issue as well. I happen 
to have a lot of sugar beet farmers in 
my district, and I have told them spe- 
cifically: “Do not sell out the rest of 
the workers in this country for a deal 
on this issue.” 

There are a lot of issues that are of 
concern to them that come before this 
Congress. We have to stand together, 
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those of us who believe in justice, and 
a fair price and a fair wage for people. 

I want to tell people about and talk 
a little bit about the wheat that the 
gentlewoman just mentioned, because 
what the administration is going to try 
to do, or what the negotiators are 
going to try to do, is they are going to 
try to have side agreements to the side 
agreements, because they could not get 
a deal on wheat or sugar. And they are 
going to say to these particular rep- 
resentatives who represent those areas 
of the country that we will do a sepa- 
rate letter. 

But I want to illustrate how dan- 
gerous that is and what a trap that is. 
We people were not happy with the Af- 
rican-Canadian trade agreement. And 
what happened was during those nego- 
tiations we producers were worried 
that the Canadian wheat would flood 
into the United States markets while 
Canada was allowed to retain many of 
the restrictions on imported wheat. In 
an exchange of letters with the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in July, the 
then U.S. Trade Representative at that 
time, Clayton Yeutter, suggested an 
understanding had been reached where- 
by Canada would voluntarily limit its 
wheat exports to the United States as a 
condition for retaining its own import 
restrictions. The USTR solution sound- 
ed good on paper, as did others like it, 
such as on wheat prices and subsidiza- 
tion of wheat by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

But what sounds good on paper does 
not always turn out to be good in prac- 
tice. United States imports of Cana- 
dian wheat have skyrocketed, sky- 
rocketed since 1988, in spite of these 
understandings, leaving a number of 
wheat producers in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana on the verge of bankruptcy. 

These side agreements to side agree- 
ments are nothing but a shield to get 
votes, and they do not work. They his- 
torically have not worked. And I would 
caution my friends in both parties to 
be leery of deals of this nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio. 

Ms. KAPTUR. I thank the gentleman 
for that clarification. And also to move 
on to one other industry where we 
know lobbying is going on very in- 
tensely by the White House and their 
paid emissaries, that is, the citrus in- 
dustry. I would say to people in our 
country involved in that industry is 
your obligation only to the narrow in- 
terests of your industry and your own 
part of the United States, or is your 
obligation to the future of this con- 
tinent, to our people in this country, to 
the people of Canada, to the people of 
Mexico to try to shape an agreement 
that goes beyond whatever your own 
narrow self-interests might be, and to 
the public interest, and to a continen- 
tal accord that has the hope of raising 
standards of living? 
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I am troubled by what I see happen- 
ing with the amount of money that is 
being spent by the U.S.-NAFTA group. 
They have to file their lobbying disclo- 
sure forms with the Clerk of the House. 
Thank God we have some of those lob- 
bying laws in place. But the amount of 
money that is being spent by the peo- 
ple who wish to move this through, and 
it is happening behind closed doors for 
the most part. 

Mr. BONIOR. It is unprecedented, un- 
precedented. 

Ms. KAPTUR. It is absolutely un- 
precedented. I am looking here at just 
one of the publications that has come 
out. My goodness, I have never been 
able to afford anything this expensive, 
multicolored brochure, in all of the 
years I have been in public life, and 
this is being produced by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, which is supported by 
the 3 dozen corporations that literally 
own that country. To see that this kind 
of money is being spent to influence 
public opinion, or this particular publi- 
cation here that the Embassy of Mex- 
ico has sent out, hiring some of the 
most well-known publications firms 
here in Washington. 

Mr. BONIOR. I thank my colleagues 
for participating today, the gentle- 
woman from New York, Mrs. MALONEY, 
the gentlewoman from Ohio, Ms. KAP- 
TUR, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
SHERROD BROWN, as well as the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. DUNCAN 
HUNTER, and the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, Mr. SANDERS, and the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. BART STuPAK. I 
thank you for your participation, and 
we will continue our fight. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. MALONEY] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
called this special order to declare my 
strong support for President Clinton’s 
campaign finance reform package. 

This package represents a historic 
opportunity. For 25 years, this town 
has danced around campaign finance 
reform. Now, it is time to face the 
music. 

The President’s plan is not perfect. 
But as Common Cause, Public Citizen, 
the New York Times, and the Washing- 
ton Post have all pointed out, the 
President's plan represents a major 
step forward. It finally puts the public 
interest ahead of the special interests. 

The plan would help level the playing 
field for challengers to compete 
against incumbents, who often win 
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solely because they far outspend their 
opponents. Last year, despite unprece- 
dented voter disenchantment, 96 per- 
cent of all incumbents who ran in the 
House of Representatives were re- 
elected. And 90 percent of all contribu- 
tions from Political Action Commit- 
tees went to incumbents. This is not a 
coincidence. PAC’s—Political Action 
Committees—are a legitimate source of 
campaign contributions, but they 
should not be the dominant source. 

In my own race, I was outspent by a 
ratio of five to one. I was one of only 
two women this year who actually beat 
an incumbent. 

As cochair of the freshman class task 
force on campaign finance reform, I am 
proud that the President has included 
all of the major reforms we rec- 
ommended in our freshman reform 
package. The President’s plan would 
impose an overall voluntary spending 
limit. It would reduce the influence of 
special interests by restricting total 
contributions from PAC’s. It would 
provide $75,000 of public financing in 
the form of vouchers for campaign 
media to candidates who raise more 
than $75,000 in contributions of less 
than $200. That provision gives a 
stronger voice to the little guy who 
cannot make large donations. 

The plan also would crack down on 
the stealth tactic of funneling soft 
money through political parties. 

Many of us in the freshman class 
were gratified that the President in- 
cluded all of our positions in his out- 
line for meaningful campaign finance 
reform. 

To its credit, the House Democratic 
leadership, Speaker Foley, and major- 
ity leader DICK GEPHARDT, have been 
active and outspoken on this issue. 

On January 5 of this year Represent- 
ative SAM GEJDENSON introduced H.R. 
3, the Congressional Campaign Spend- 
ing Limit and Election Reform Act of 
1993. 

This bill is identical to the provisions 
of the 1992 conference report on S. 3, 
which passed both the House and the 
Senate, but was vetoed by President 
Bush. 

H.R. 3 contains all of the principles 
that both the freshman class and Presi- 
dent Clinton have called for in our re- 
spective outlines for reform. 

I would like to quote the major ele- 
ments of our freshman reform package: 

First, overall voluntary spending 
limits, 

Second, incentives in the form of al- 
ternative resources for candidates who 
accept spending limits. 

Third, new restrictions on the use of 
soft money by barring parties from 
using such donations for Federal elec- 
tions. 

Fourth, limiting PAC contributions. 

Fifth, tightening restrictions on 
independent expenditures. 

And, last, the class called for House 
consideration of campaign finance re- 
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form legislation by September 30. Just 
last week, Speaker FOLEY pledged to 
the class that campaign finance reform 
would be considered by the House 
sometime before the end of October. 
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One of the problems that we confront 
in true campaign finance reform is how 
do we provide the public funding which 
is crucial to leveling the playing field 
and limiting special interest influence. 

Part of the plan’s funding could come 
from a voluntary $5 checkoff on Fed- 
eral tax forms. For the average citizen 
the checkoff breaks down to less than 2 
cents a day. The plan would ask every 
American, ‘Won't you give your 2 
cents worth to clean up government 
forever?’’ And the beauty of it is, if you 
do not want to, you do not have to. 

Funding could likewise be paid by 
the communication voucher approach 
contained in the May 7 proposal of 
President Clinton, Speaker FOLEY and 
Majority Leader GEPHARDT. This could 
be funded by an excise tax on all cam- 
paign contributions made to Federal 
candidates and federally registered tax 
and political parties. Contributions to 
these candidates, tax and political, to- 
taled $1.5 billion during the 1991-92 
election cycle. A 7 percent tax on these 
contributions during the 1991-92 elec- 
tion cycle would have raised approxi- 
mately $100 million more. This would 
be more than enough to pay for the es- 
timated cost of the May 7 communica- 
tion vouchers. 

Likewise, the communication vouch- 
er approach contained in the May 7 
proposal could be funded by tightening 
further the repeal of the tax deduction 
for lobbying deductions. 

The Senate Finance Committee’s ap- 
proach to repealing the tax deduction 
for lobbying would have raised substan- 
tially more revenues than the House 
Ways and Means Committee approach, 
which was adopted in the reconcili- 
ation bill. 

Therefore, there may be additional 
revenues to be raised from the repeal of 
the tax deductions for lobbying that 
could be used to fund the communica- 
tion vouchers. 

At a recent meeting with business 
leaders in my district, one executive 
questioned whether campaign finance 
reform was really a serious concern of 
the American people. He insisted that 
reducing taxes was far more important 
to them; but the way campaigns are fi- 
nanced has a lot to do with reducing 
taxes. The American taxpayer will 
have to cough up half a trillion dollars 
for the S&L bailout. The S&L crisis 
was caused by reckless deregulation of 
the S&L’s adopted by many Members 
of Congress whose campaigns were fi- 
nanced by S&L’s. Now the American 
taxpayer is picking up the whopping 
tab. 
I am proud that the President’s plan 
was modeled in part after New York 
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City’s campaign finance law, which I 
coauthored as a member of the New 
York City Council. That law was re- 
cently hailed by the chairman of the 
New York Public Interest Research 
Group, or NYPIRG, as the toughest and 
best campaign finance law in the na- 
tion. 

Last fall the voters issued a mandate 
for change, a mandate for us in Con- 
gress to do more than protect our 
chances for re-election. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope they did not vote in vain. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Mr. Speaker, | thank 
my colleagues for arranging the special order 
and for allowing me to join with them. Today 
| rise to support the campaign finance reform 
proposals offered by my freshman Democratic 
colleagues. 

When my colleagues began work on re- 
forms in general we first turned our attention 
to comprehensive campaign finance reform. 
As new Members fresh off the campaign trail, 
we have unique insights into the handicaps 
that the current system places on challengers. 
As we consider various reform proposals in 
this Congress, we need to make sure that the 
changes we make give us a more competitive 
system. True campaign finance reform will 
level the playing field and allow for rigorous 
debate of the issues. 

We need to reduce the length and cost of 
elections. Too much of our current electoral 
politics center around television time and 
sound bites. Candidates without the ability to 
televise themselves face a critical disadvan- 
tage. While this handicap may aid incumbents, 
it poorly serves the public. Sound bites and 
slogans, the briefest and most perfunctory dis- 
tillation of off the cuff thought, drown our rea- 
soned discussion of the issues. We need to 
reverse this process, which values pictures 
over words, and looks over quality of the can- 
didates. 

Moreover, the current system encourages 
incumbents to make fundraising one of their 
top priorities. Policy considerations necessarily 
suffer as a consequence. We should not stint 
the good of the Nation in the need to raise 
funds for our expensive process of election. 

We also need to reduce the influence of 
special interests that currently dominate the 
process. Whether it is PAC contributions, or a 
board of directors who get together and sign 
checks, the effect is the same. The interests 
of the few often prevail at the expense of all 
Americans, those with a special interest pre- 
vail over the general public interest. 

Special interest money however it arrives 
turns campaigns into contests of fund raising 
skills instead of a healthy and informative de- 
bate of ideas and principles. If we intend to re- 
store Americans’ faith in government, we must 
begin by restoring confidence in the process 
that gives us our Congress. Comprehensive 
campaign finance reform is a vital step to- 
wards that goal. 

| strongly support the proposals in the fresh- 
men Democratic reform package, which in- 
clude, overall voluntary spending limits on 
campaigns, alternative resources for can- 
didates who accept these spending limits, 
PAC restrictions, elimination of soft money, 
and restrictions on independent expenditures 
by wealthy candidates. 
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Elections determine the future of our Nation. 
This package of reforms will help level the 
playing field and improve the quality of our po- 
litical campaigns. 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, today, 
| join my freshman colleagues in supporting 
the President’s proposals for comprehensive 
campaign reform. 

Campaign finance reform is vital. An in- 
creasingly impatient public wants and de- 
serves reform of the electoral system. 

The public sees Washington as a place 
where special interests get special treatment— 
where lawmakers are too dependent on spe- 
cial interests for help in getting elected to 
make good policy decisions. 

During my campaign for Congress, | 
pledged to make the system fairer, more open 
and more responsive to the public. | pledged 
to support reform that would give all Ameri- 
cans a real say in the legislative process. 
Curbing the influence of big money, special in- 
terest lobbyists must be a part of any reform 
efforts. 

Campaign reform must also encompass re- 
form of the electoral process. Real reform 
must create a level playing field for incum- 
bents and challengers. 

New PAC restrictions must also be accom- 
panied by public resources for House can- 
didates. Without such only the wealthy or well- 
connected will be viable candidates. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to join you and my 
freshman colleagues in the House in support- 
ing comprehensive campaign reform legisla- 
tion that restores integrity and confidence in 
our electoral system. | look forward to working 
with the President to create a reform package 
that will address the needs of the American 
people. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NAFTA: MORE 
JOBS FOR AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this special order to talk spe- 
cifically about the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement, an issue that 
those of you who have been following 
the debate over the past few minutes 
are probably maybe a little tired of the 
issue which the American people and 
our colleagues will be hearing about 
pretty regularly over the next several 
weeks, coming up to a vote which we 
anticipate will take place shortly be- 
fore Thanksgiving. 

Clearly, while I did not hear the 
statements that were made earlier 
from my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle, I think it is very important 
for us to take a few minutes to talk 
about the benefits of the North Amer- 
ican Free-Trade Agreement. I feel very 
strongly about that, and to open up 
this debate I would like to call on my 
very dear friend, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HORN] who has been a 
very active Member of our effort to im- 
plement the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement and is now going to 
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present to us a statement which he has 
been working on for the past several 
weeks, 

I will say that I have had the privi- 
lege of looking at that statement 
ahead of time, and it is a brilliant one. 
I commend it to my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HORN]. 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, who has taken such great leader- 
ship in this debate concerning the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. This is one of the most crucial 
issues that will be coming before this 
Congress in this decade. 

With the exception of the Clinton 
budget plan, no issue has generated 
more passion than the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement [NAFTA]. On 
balance, NAFTA is in the best short- 
term and long-term interest of the 
United States. It will bring many bene- 
fits to American consumers and work- 
ers. Above all, NAFTA will create jobs. 
That seems to be the issue that is for- 
gotten in all the smoke, all the pas- 
sion, all the emotion, all the raw heat 
that we have heard on these matters. 

All the negative effects that oppo- 
nents of NAFTA predict if the agree- 
ment is passed—specifically, American 
businesses moving to Mexico for cheap- 
er labor—have already happened and 
can continue to happen even if NAFTA 
is defeated. 

That is the irony of this discussion. 
Nowhere do they talk about what can 
be solved with NAFTA that cannot be 
solved without NAFTA. 

The positive aspects of NAF'TA—cre- 
ating American jobs, eliminating Mexi- 
can tariffs and cleaning up the environ- 
ment—will happen only if NAFTA is 
passed. 

Here are the specific reasons I believe 
NAFTA deserves your support as the 
citizens out there and our support in 
this Chamber on both sides of the aisle. 

How will NAFTA create American 
jobs? NAFTA will establish the largest 
market in the world. Every $1 billion in 
American exports accounts for approxi- 
mately 19,600 American jobs related to 
that $1 billion. On average, export jobs 
pay 12 to 17 percent more than other, 
nonexport-based jobs. 

United States exports to Mexico have 
tripled to $40 billion since 1986, when 
Mexico began lowering its tariffs on 
American products upon joining the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, known to most of us as GATT. 
United States trade with Mexico has 
gone from a $5.7 billion deficit in 1987 
to a surplus of over $5 billion in 1992. 

Mexican tariffs are 2% times higher 
than ours—an average of 10 percent 
compared to our average of 4 percent. 
NAFTA would eventually eliminate all 
tariffs over the next 15 years which will 
dramatically increase our ability to ex- 
port to Mexico. Because United States 
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tariffs are so low, Mexican companies 
already have access to our markets. 

Over half of all Mexican exports 
enter the United States duty-free. It 
has been estimated that by 1995 
NAFTA should increase United States 
employment by 200,000 jobs. Rest as- 
sured that if we do not take advantage 
of this opportunity, the Japanese and 
Germans will—with lasting adverse 
consequences for American prosperity 
and hundreds of thousands of jobs all 
over this Nation. 

Will NAFTA lead to an increase in 
American companies going to Mexico? 
If a company wants to move to Mex- 
ico—for whatever reason—it can do so 
whether NAFTA is ratified or not. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, if I can 
reclaim my time momentarily, I would 
like my colleague to underscore once 
again that item that he referred to 
about Japan. I think that is a very im- 
portant point which needs to be made 
once again. We so often hear from peo- 
ple who are virulent opponents of Ja- 
pan’s trade policy, and I agree with the 
fact that they have barriers that pre- 
vent us from being able to sell United 
States manufactured goods. The criti- 
cism that is so often leveled is they are 
somehow likening the situation be- 
tween Japan and Mexico, and the fact 
of the matter is Mexico is reducing its 
tariff barriers to zero, so that we will 
be in a position to sell our goods there. 
I wish my friend would underscore that 
once again. 

Mr. HORN. If Japan reduces its tariff 
barriers to zero, let alone its non-tariff 
barriers, we would not have a balance 
of payments deficit with Japan. The 
fact is Korea imports over half its rice 
from California. Japan might well do 
it, except the Japanese majority party 
wants to protect the farmers in their 
country. That is not unknown to our 
country or their country, but the fact 
is that our Nation is a Nation whose 
opportunities for its people has been 
based on the expansion of trade. 

The American clipper ships plied 
every sea in the world. We opened up 
Japan. We opened up China. Now we 
are talking about the beginning of 
what could become a hemispheric com- 
mon market. We seek to start with 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico, 
which even then will be the world’s 
largest common market. 
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Some American firms have come 
back from Mexico. But the fact is 
NAFTA has been made a stalking- 
horse, a straw man, whatever one 
wants to call it, for a lot of other ills 
that have nothing to do with the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement. 

Mexican law has required many com- 
panies, for example automobile manu- 
facturers, that want to sell in Mexico 
to produce in Mexico, or face prohibi- 
tively high tariffs. NAFTA removes 
these reasons for relocating an Amer- 
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ican business to Mexico. Indeed, Amer- 
ican automakers estimate that sales of 
American-made cars to Mexico will go 
from 1,000 to 60,000 in the first year 
after NAFTA is passed when Mexico 
lowers its tariffs and ends other re- 
strictive practices. 

That means jobs by the thousands for 
American workers in Detroit and else- 
where in the United States. 

Do companies locate plants solely be- 
cause of lower wages? Decisions to lo- 
cate plants are determined not only on 
wage levels, but also on such factors as 
productivity, infrastructure, proximity 
to markets, education, training, tech- 
nology, and communications. If such 
decisions were based solely on wages, 
then India, Bangladesh, and Haiti, as 
has often been said, would have full 
employment. United States workers 
are more productive than Mexican 
workers, not because Mexican workers 
cannot be as productive as American 
workers, but the fact is United States 
workers are better educated and better 
trained. Someday Mexican workers 
will be as well trained, and that is a 
hope for Mexico as well. 

Will American industries be over- 
whelmed by a flood of products from 
Mexico? NAFTA provides protections 
to prevent import surges that could 
threaten the viability and health of an 
American industry. These import surge 
protections allow us to place the tariff 
back on a product for a period of 3 
years. Tariffs on both sides are sched- 
uled to be gradually eliminated over 15 
years. Combined with the protection 
against import surges, there will be 
ample time for businesses to adjust. 

How will NAFTA affect the environ- 
ment? Unquestionably, the environ- 
ment along the United States-Mexico 
border is a mess—but this has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with NAFTA since 
NAFTA does not currently exist, and 
you cannot blame an agreement for the 
sewage in the water, and the toxic pol- 
lution that is going on along the Mexi- 
can-United States border. If NAFTA is 
rejected, the environment will not be 
improved along that border, or any- 
where else in Mexico. It will be an even 
greater mess. Conditions will become 
worse if Mexico has no incentive to im- 
prove the environment. We need an in- 
centive for Mexico. 

Under NAFTA, the United States and 
Mexico have committed that their laws 
and standards will provide high levels 
of environmental protection and they 
have committed to effectively enforce 
those laws. That is why reputable envi- 
ronmental groups support NAFTA. 

Supporters include the National 
Audobon Society, World Wildlife Fund, 
Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Environmental Defense Fund, and Con- 
servation International. These groups 
represent over 7 million environ- 
mentalists. 

On September 21, 1993, Stewart Hud- 
son of the National Wildlife Federation 
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testified before the Subcommittee on 
Trade of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. He stated that the real pur- 
pose of the environmental groups that 
oppose NAFTA was not concern for the 
environment but rather the desire to 
kill trade between America and Mex- 
ico. His testimony deserves to be 
quoted at length. 

He said that two things must be re- 
membered about the environment and 
NAFTA: 

First, a fair and objective reading of the 
NAFTA leaves you with one uncompromising 
conclusion: the environment is far better off 
with this NAFTA than without. Two, those 
who want to kill NAFTA are hiding behind 
the environment. 

Mr. Hudson stressed that NAFTA un- 
questionably improves food safety 
standards, improves pollution stand- 
ards, and protects international envi- 
ronmental agreements. 

Asking how any environmentalist 
could oppose NAFTA, Mr. Hudson ex- 
plained: 

The answer is simple: The environmental 
critics of NAFTA, those who will forever be 
holding out for more—even at the expense of 
making progress on the environment in deal- 
ing with problems of concern to all of us— 
are out to kill trade. It's kind of like an 
Olympics where the bar keeps getting raised 
higher and higher * * * that's the game 
that’s being played. Make no mistake about 
it. 

He went on to say that it was a diver- 
sion to talk about rejecting this 
NAFTA in favor of a better NAFTA. 

No amount of fine-tuning or renegotiation 
will ever satisfy these opponents of NAFTA. 
The bar will continue to be raised because 
the goal is to kill NAFTA, not to find new 
ways of breathing life back into it. 

Mr. Hudson’s testimony should be 
read by anyone who has been led to be- 
lieve that NAFTA is bad for the envi- 
ronment. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield for a quick question to 
follow up on that? 

Mr. HORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DREIER. It seems to me that it 
is very natural that one would con- 
clude that, as an economy improves, 
the demand for improvement of envi- 
ronmental standards will follow. In 
fact, if one looks at the worst environ- 
mental conditions on the face of the 
earth, they are in Third World societies 
where people are so impoverished they 
are not in a position to insist on im- 
proved environmental standards. 

Mr. HORN. Exactly. You cannot de- 
velop an infrastructure to correct envi- 
ronmental deficiencies unless you have 
substantial resources which derive 
from an economy that works. You need 
an economy which provides a satisfac- 
tory income for its workers and fellow 
citizens, and then has a sufficient sur- 
plus to invest in order to turn around 
the abuses of the environment within 
that economy. 

Mr. DREIER. I thank my friend for 
yielding. 
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Mr. HORN. I thank the gentleman 
from California for his contribution on 
that. 

So that it may reach a wider audi- 
ence, I ask that Mr. Hudson's state- 
ment before the Trade Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on September 21, 1993 be entered 
into the RECORD at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The conclusion is clear: The North 
American Free-Trade Agreement is 
good for the environment. 

How will NAFTA affect illegal immi- 
gration? Each night, we are being 
flooded with several thousand illegal 
immigrants from Mexico and other 
countries who come across our borders, 
not simply our southwestern border, or 
our southeastern borders, but also our 
northern border, and recently we all 
read about boats of Chinese crammed 
in, coming in on the East Coast and the 
West Coast. With rare exception there 
is absolutely nothing in NAFTA that is 
likely to lead to an increase of illegal 
immigration in the short term. 

In the long term, Mexican economic 
growth will certainly lessen the pres- 
sure on the population to illegally 
enter the United States to look for 
work. 

Turn down NAFTA, and there will 
not only be thousands more illegal im- 
migrants every night. There might well 
be tens of thousands every night. 

How will NAFTA affect California? 
California will greatly benefit if 
NAFTA is passed. Mexico is already 
our third largest export market. Ex- 
ports from California to Mexico grew 
from $2.2 billion in 1987 to $6.5 billion 
in 1992. In particular, industries which 
are traditional California strengths— 
aerospace, computers, transportation, 
construction, electronics, and others— 
will benefit from NAFTA. 

NAFTA is a small, but essential ele- 
ment in helping to rebuild California’s 
prosperity which has been hit so hard 
by the recession and defense cutbacks. 

How will NAFTA affect Hispanic- 
Americans? As the natural bridge be- 
tween America and Mexico, Hispanic- 
Americans will have many more oppor- 
tunities for economic success with 
NAFTA than without. Increased trade 
between America and Mexico will help 
Hispanic-Americans and therefore all 
Americans. 

Why? Because NAFTA will mean 
jobs. Those will be jobs in America for 
Americans—whether your ancestry is 
that of an Hispanic-American, an Afri- 
can-American, an Asian-American, an 
American Indian American, or even, as 
I am, a German-Irish-American. It is 
ourselves, our children, our grand- 
children, and those yet to come, who 
will benefit from this treaty in both 
the short and the long run. 

Some critics of NAFTA have crossed 
the line between opposition to a trade 
agreement and bigotry against His- 
panics. 
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NAFTA has been caught up in some 
of the passion against illegal immigra- 
tion. The two issues are completely 
separate. I have a two-decade track 
record of opposing illegal immigration 
and supporting tough measures to stop 
illegal immigration. But illegal immi- 
gration should be opposed from all 
countries, not just Mexico. It should be 
opposed because it is, by definition, il- 
legal, not because many of the illegal 
immigrants happen to be Hispanic. The 
United States admits more legal immi- 
grants than all the rest of the world 
combined. Many legal immigrants wait 
for years to come to America. Illegal 
immigration is simply not fair. 

We need to keep this debate focused 
on NAFTA as a trade agreement, and I 
call on the critics of NAFTA not to 
cross the line between opposition to a 
trade agreement and bigotry, and to re- 
frain from the heated rhetoric that 
fans the flames of ethnic resentment. 

We have all heard many specific 
criticisms of NAFTA. It is time to sep- 
arate fact from fiction: 

Recently most of the specific criti- 
cisms have come from Ross Perot and 
Pat Choate in their book, “Save Your 
Job, Save Our Country, Why NAFTA 
Must Be Stopped—Now.” 

Mr. Perot and I agree on many im- 
portant issues: The need to cut spend- 
ing and balance the budget, campaign 
finance reform, term limits, law and 
order, illegal immigration, ensuring 
congressional accountability by chang- 
ing the discharge petition process, just 
to name some of the most critical. 
However, on NAFTA, Mr. Perot and I 
disagree as to what the agreement does 
and what the effects will be. 

The following are some specific criti- 
cisms that have been raised by Mr. 
Perot and other critics of NAFTA. 

Myth: NAFTA will put at risk up to 
5.9 million American jobs that would 
be lured to Mexico by lower wages. 

What are the facts? Reputable econo- 
mists on the right and the left have 
correctly characterized this claim in 
Mr. Perot’s book as an extreme exag- 
geration. Where does this 5.9 million 
jobs at risk figure come from? Indus- 
tries in which wages account for more 
than 20 percent of the value of the out- 
put are assumed to be at risk. 

These industries include aerospace, 
medical equipment, and sonar equip- 
ment in which there is simply no dan- 
ger of job loss to Mexico. It also in- 
cludes many industries such as bak- 
eries and wood pulp mills where there 
is no competition from Mexico. 

Mr. Perot’s book also selectively 
quotes the testimony before Congress 
of former Secretary of Labor Lynn 
Martin that NAFTA will cost 150,000 
American jobs. What Secretary Martin 
actually said was that NAFTA will cre- 
ate 325,000 jobs—a net increase of 
175,000 over those jobs lost. 

Those who exaggerate potential job 
losses do not discuss American job 
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gains from NAFTA. Recently, 283 top 
economists of all political views—in- 
cluding 12 winners of the Nobel Prize in 
economics—signed a statement sup- 
porting NAFTA They agreed that 
America will gain many more jobs than 
we might lose. 

The economists said, “the assertions 
that NAFTA will spur an exodus of 
U.S. jobs to Mexico are without basis.” 
These job gains will be precisely in the 
areas in which America and California 
will most benefit. These job gains are 
the strongest reason for supporting 
NAFTA. 

Myth: NAFTA will undermine Amer- 
ican sovereignty because it sets up a 
system of binational and trinational 
panels to resolve disputes. 

What are the facts? NAFTA gives 
American businesses definable and en- 
forceable legal rights when they sell to 
Mexico or operate in Mexico. Our busi- 
nesses have not had these rights before. 
What the dispute resolution process 
does is let an American company that 
has been treated unfairly in a Mexican 
court appeal to a neutral United 
States-Mexican panel. Obviously, a 
Mexican company that felt it had been 
mistreated in an American court could 
do the same. 

The binational and trinational panels 
cannot change our laws. Only Congress 
can do that. If America should disagree 
with the ruling of an independent panel 
it could choose to simply do nothing. 
This would give Mexico or Canada the 
right to retaliate by withdrawing trade 
concessions—just as we would have the 
right to retaliate against them. This is 
a right we demanded to ensure that 
Mexico and Canada keep their word. 

We have nothing to fear from the dis- 
pute resolution process if we keep our 
word, which we obviously will. 

Myth: NAFTA will undermine truck 
safety. 

What are the facts? No provision of 
NAFTA exempts Canadian or Mexican 
vehicles or drivers from United States 
environmental, safety, or vehicle 
standards. Our country made it clear 
that the trucking standards of each 
American State would apply to all Ca- 
nadian and Mexican trucks and their 
drivers. These standards will be en- 
forced with the same stringency ap- 
plied to U.S. operators. 

Myth: NAFTA will allow low-wage 
truckers to enter the United States 
trucking business. 

What are the facts? NAFTA allows 
U.S. trucking firms to enter the pro- 
tected Mexican market for the first 
time. The United States-Mexican 
trucking trade is estimated as $3 bil- 
lion or more annually. Three years 
after the adoption of NAFTA, Mexican 
and United States nationals may en- 
gage in cross-border truck service—but 
only in border States. Mexicans al- 
ready can engage in this cross-border 
traffic in a limited fashion now—with- 
out NAFTA. NAFTA levels the playing 
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field, so we can get into it. Mexican na- 
tionals may not carry American do- 
mestic cargo traffic from point-to- 
point within the United States. They 
can only engage in point-to-point 
cross-border traffic, in other words, 
hauling from Mexico to the United 
States and taking a load back to Mex- 
ico. But they cannot haul goods from 
Chihuahua, Mexico, to the Port of 
Long Beach or the Port of Los Angeles, 
leave the load, then make new hauls of 
new goods and drop them off at any 
other point in the United States before 
finally taking a load to Mexico. The 
trucks have to go back across the bor- 
der before they can drop the load 
picked up at the Port of Long Beach or 
the Port of Los Angeles. 

Still another myth: NAFTA will un- 
dermine food safety standards. If they 
cannot scare you with unsafe, drive 
anywhere trucks, they will scare you 
with food. 

What are the facts? NAFTA does not 
set standards, and certainly could not 
require the United States to adopt food 
safety standards lower than those we 
already have. And anyone that has 
dealt with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration knows that the standards are 
very high in this country, and they are 
not about to be changed. 

NAFTA explicitly states that each 
party to the agreement can maintain 
higher standards than the inter- 
national minimum. Our standards are 
set. They will continue to be set by the 
U.S. Congress and the various State 
legislatures. Claims that NAFTA will 
allow Mexican vegetables sprayed with 
DDT to be imported into the United 
States are simply untrue. 

The truth does not seem to affect 
some in this debate. Apparently some 
people feel, as Goebels did under Hitler, 
‘if you say it long enough, eventually 
people will believe it because so many 
people seem to be saying it.” The ques- 
tion is, what are the facts? 
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United States regulatory agencies 
will continue to vigorously monitor 
food imports, not simply from Mexico, 
but from 180 other countries in the 
world. 

Still another myth: NAFTA will un- 
dermine the Buy American Act and 
State and local legislation that man- 
dates purchasing American-made prod- 
ucts and services. 

What are the facts? As to the latter, 
the NAFTA government procurement 
provisions do not apply to State and 
local governments. Therefore, NAFTA 
cannot possibly undermine and buy- 
local laws [NAFTA article 1001]. 

As for the Federal level, NAFTA does 
open up competition for construction 
and services, but the Davis-Bacon Act, 
which has been on the books for 61 
years, has mandated the payment of 
prevailing wages on Federal construc- 
tion projects, and that would still 
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apply, and it would end any lower wage 
advantage that a Mexican construction 
firm might think it has. American con- 
struction and engineering firms are the 
best in the world. 

And NAFTA will open up the market 
to those firms and other similar firms. 
Those firms strongly support NAFTA, 
because their expertise is in demand in 
Mexico. The Government procurement 
provisions of NAFTA will open up vast 
opportunities for American firms to 
sell goods and services and provide 
services in both Mexico and Canada. 

Still another myth: Mexicans are too 
poor to buy United States goods. 

There is no question, the Mexican 
economy has some real problems. 
There are some very poor people in 
Mexico, just as there are some very 
poor people in parts of the United 
States. But what are the facts? 

Our recent trade experience with 
Mexico simply disproves this myth. 
Mexico is a growing market of 90 mil- 
lion consumers, 3 times the size of the 
population of California, as well as 
businesses and government. Seventy 
cents of every dollar Mexico spends on 
foreign products is spent on goods from 
the United States. Let me repeat that, 
Mr. Speaker: “Seventy cents of every 
dollar that Mexico spends on foreign 
products is spent on goods from the 
United States.” 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would simply like 
to ask my friend, who has chosen to re- 
iterate it, to underscore the fact that 
the average Mexican expends quite a 
bit more on goods from the United 
States than the average Japanese citi- 
zen, the average Korean citizen. And 
those very wealthy Western Europeans 
do not spend as much as the average 
Mexican spends on United States 
goods. 

Am I correct in concluding that? 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct, and he 
has, with great clairvoyance, moved to 
my next paragraph. 

On a simple per capita basis, which 
includes purchases by individuals, gov- 
ernment, businesses, even tourists, 
Mexicans buy $450 of American goods 
annually, on a per capita basis. That 
does not mean every Mexican buys $450 
of American goods. Some are going to 
buy much more. But when you divide 
90 million people into the amount that 
we are selling and exporting to Mexico, 
the figure is $450 per capita. 

Figured on exactly the same basis, 
this is more than is bought per capita 
by the Japanese, who purchase $385 per 
person of American goods; by the Ger- 
mans, who purchase $326 per person of 
American goods; or by the British, who 
purchase $395 per person of American 
goods. All of these countries have 
much higher average incomes than do 
those who live in Mexico, but Mexico is 
proving increasingly to be our best cus- 
tomer. 
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Still another myth: We are not really 
exporting finished goods to Mexico. We 
are sending component parts, which 
are then fashioned into various com- 
pleted products for sale back to the 
United States. 

I have probably heard that one 75 
times. 

What are the facts? Some of our ex- 
ports are components, just as Mexico 
also exports some components to us for 
finally being assembled here. 

As estimated 22 percent of all United 
States exports to Mexico were compo- 
nents for assembly in Mexico and re- 
sale back to the United States. This is 
down from an estimated 32 percent, 
down 10 points, since 1987. If compo- 
nents were all we export, then we 
would not have a trade surplus with 
Mexico—remember over $5 million 
trade surplus—unless one thinks that 
Mexico would buy components, turn 
them into finished products, and then 
sell the finished products back to us for 
less than they paid for the original 
components. 

Further, 83 percent of the growth in 
United States exports to Mexico in the 
last 5 years has been products for con- 
sumption in the Mexican market, not 
for reexport. 

The facts simply do not support this 
myth about American trade with Mex- 


ico. 

Still another myth: Then we are told 
that we are not really exporting goods 
to Mexico; instead American compa- 
nies are using these goods to set up 
plants in Mexico which will take jobs 
from Americans. 

What are the facts? Capital goods— 
goods used in the production of other 
goods and services, such as machinery, 
machine tools, telecommunications 
equipment, planes, railroad cars and so 
on—are 33 percent of our exports to 
Mexico. Capital goods are 39 percent of 
all U.S. exports to the world. 

Critics of NAFTA need to be re- 
minded that exporting capital equip- 
ment is good, not bad, for the United 
States of America. 

I wish we had many more sales of 
capital equipment. We once led the 
world in exports of capital equipment. 
Japan has increasingly come up; Ger- 
many has increasingly come up. High 
technologically oriented industrial na- 
tions develop and sell capital equip- 
ment because they are backing ideas 
and innovation. 

Mexico needs equipment to produce 
goods for its own growing market. We 
want plants in Mexico to buy American 
equipment. For many years, the United 
States, as I noted, was the world leader 
in the manufacture of capital equip- 
ment. Then in the 1970's, we were clob- 
bered by Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
Great Britain. Now our manufacturing 
base is coming back, and to strengthen 
that base, we need to be able to export 
capital equipment. 

As I also noted previously, our ex- 
ports to Mexico have more than tripled 
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in recent years, from $12 billion in 1986 
to over $40 billion in 1992, not even a 
decade. In 6 short years we have in- 
creased our exports to Mexico from $12 
to $40 billion. 

We have gone from that $5 billion 
trade deficit in 1986 to that $5 billion 
trade surplus in 1992. NAFTA would 
continue this progress, create even 
more high-paying export jobs in the 
United States. 

Moreover, imports from Mexico, 
which have grown from $17 billion in 
1986 to $35 billion in 1992, also create 
jobs, since Americans import, distrib- 
ute and sell those products. This means 
more choices and lower prices for 
American consumers, a very often ne- 
glected group. 

We do not want to go back to the 
Smoot-Hawley tariffs of the Depression 
days, which simply erected higher tar- 
iffs and kept out the products of the 
rest of the world. In turn, other nations 
kept out our products. It meant we did 
not get out of the Depression until the 
coming of the Second World War. 

Logic says we should go for the 
agreement and seize the opportunity 
presented by NAFTA. Because only by 
passing NAFTA will we know for sure 
if the benefits expected by supporters 
of NAFTA will actually materialize. 
Let us imagine that the critics of 
NAFTA are right, or even only par- 
tially right, and NAFTA turns out to 
be bad for America. 

Well, then we can simply cancel the 
agreement. We have canceled other 
agreements, and we will cancel this 
agreement. It is that simple. 

NAFTA is an agreement and only an 
agreement enacted by legislation, 
passed by the United States Congress. 
It could be canceled unilaterally by the 
American Congress with 6 months’ no- 
tice, or it could be modified by agree- 
ment of the three countries: Canada, 
Mexico, and the United States. 

In other words, we run a far, far 
greater risk if we reject NAFTA now 
than if we approve NAFTA now. 

The campaign against NAFTA has 
largely been waged on myths, rather 
than on facts. NAFTA has become a 
lightning rod for all the fears and mis- 
conceptions of the left and the right. 
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What an irony. Some activists on the 
far left have joined hands with some 
activists on the far right who would 
crush unions and environmental pro- 
tections in this country. If trade with a 
less developed country such as Mexico 
is bad for America, why do we have a $5 
billion trade surplus, rather than a 
trade deficit? Why has trade increased 
so dramatically in the last 6 to 7 years, 
to the benefit of hundreds of thousands 
of American workers? Remember, 
19,600 jobs in America are connected 
with every $1 billion of goods that we 
export. 

NAFTA will increase these benefits 
for Americans by further lowering 
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Mexican tariffs, and by ultimately 
eliminating them. This will enable us 
to export even more to Mexico, which 
will create tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican jobs. 

American workers are still the most 
productive workers in the world. Every 
survey shows that. We can compete 
with and surpass the workers of any 
other country. 

We have a great deal to gain from in- 
creased trade. With NAFTA we have 
much to gain and little to fear from a 
country with an economy one-twenti- 
eth of the size of our own. 

That is why this agreement—a joint 
product of a Republican administration 
and a Democratic administration—is a 
good deal for America. That is why this 
agreement is supported by most econo- 
mists, most businesses, major environ- 
mental groups, the Democratic Speak- 
er of the House, the Democratic major- 
ity leader of the Senate, a majority of 
Republicans in the House and Senate, 
and all six living Presidents of the 
United States from both parties. 

It is also in accord with the vision of 
two earlier Presidents, Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt and John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, who had the vision to promote 
better relations between America and 
the nations to our south. 

That is what the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy and the Alliance for Progress were 
all about. They saw—as this agreement 
will create—a hemisphere of free na- 
tions, free markets, and free people. 
Democratic and competitive, free of 
paternalism. 

The North American Free-Trade 
Agreement is right for America. 

The North American Free-Trade 
Agreement means jobs for Americans. 

It deserves our wholehearted support. 

I want to thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from California, for yielding 
me the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
testimony for the RECORD: 

TESTIMONY OF STEWART J. HUDSON ON 
BEHALF OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am Stew- 
art J. Hudson, Legislative Representative for 
the International Programs Division of the 
National Wildlife Federation. The Federa- 
tion is the nation’s largest private conserva- 
tion organization, dedicated to the wise 
management of natural resources and pro- 
tection of the global environment. 

The National Wildlife Federation, along 
with a majority of the nation’s leading envi- 
ronmental and conservation organizations, 
wholeheartedly supports the NAFTA and we 
urge Congress to approve this vitally impor- 
tant agreement. My organization firmly be- 
lieves the environment is far better off with 
the NAFTA package than without it. This 
position is also shared by the National Audu- 
bon Society, the World Wildlife Fund, the 
Natural Resources Defense Council, the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund, and Conservation 
International, groups which, together with 
outs, represent over 7.5 million members in 
this country and abroad who will be working 
in every Congressional district to see this 
agreement passed. 

Our decision to support the NAFTA and its 
environmental agreements is the result of 
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thousands of hours of work, and intense pres- 
sure from our members and the Congress to 
assure that NAFTA would include a strong 
environmental component. At the beginning 
of the debate over NAFTA, a debate which 
has spanned nearly three years, trade and 
environmental concerns were thought to be 
unlinkable. As a result of our efforts, envi- 
ronmental concerns are clearly one of the 
Pillars of this agreement. 

Here are a few examples: 

The NAFTA itself provides for protection 
and strengthening of the highest food safety, 
environmental, and consumer standards. 
These standards are protected at the federal, 
state, and local level. NAFTA does not force 
these standards downward. When a higher 
standard is challenged, the standard is pre- 
sumed valid, and the challenging party bears 
the burden of proving it a violation of the 
NAFTA. 

In addition, NAFTA denies countries the 
ability to lower pollution standards to at- 
tract business. Article 1114 of the NAFTA is 
clear on this point and is unprecedented in 
any trade or investment agreement. In addi- 
tion, the Commission on Environmental Co- 
operation will have the power to investigate 
and even levy penalties when a country ig- 
nores its pollution laws. 

In yet another unprecedented provision, 
NAFTA protects international environ- 
mental agreements which rely on trade 
measures for their enforcement. 

The Agreement on Environmental Co- 
operation, which establishes the North 
American Commission on Environmental Co- 
operation, will make lax enforcement of en- 
vironmental laws in the NAFTA territory 
actionable through monetary penalties and 
trade sanctions. 

* * * * * 


Claim: Our laws to keep wildlife from being 
abused in trade remain in jeopardy. 

Facts: Prohibitions on the illegal trade in 
wildlife and endangered species are erplicitly 
protected under NAFTA Article 104. That 
provision assures that the CITES Convention 
(controlling trade in threatened and endan- 
gered plants and animals), along with the 
Basel Convention (Hazardous Waste Trade), 
and the Montreal Protocol (which protects 
the ozone layer), will all take precedence 
over a conflicting NAFTA Article. The alle- 
gation that wildlife protection will be endan- 
gered by the NAFTA is without foundation. 

Claim: Laws such as those to protect dolphins 
and turtles during harvesting of tuna and 
shrimp are disallowed. 

Facts: None of the U.S.’s environmental 
laws are disallowed under NAFTA, despite 
the allegations made by environmentalists 
who criticize trade. Conservation laws that 
are non-discriminatory have been success- 
fully defended by the U.S. government for 
some time and, under the NAFTA, can be 
successfully defended from challenge. To 
claim that they are “disallowed’’ by the 
NAFTA is intentionally misleading. 

Claim; States would have to weaken their 
laws too, and they can't defend their laws when 
challenged. 

Facts: NAFTA does not require a federal 
government to pre-empt sub-federal laws in 
order to conform with the obligations of the 
treaty. NAFTA simply holds the federal gov- 
ernment responsible for defending any incon- 
sistency between a country’s NAFTA obliga- 
tions and a sub-federal law. NAFTA does not 
require states to weaken laws and in fact 
states are allowed to set standards that may, 
in some cases, exceed even their own federal 
government's standards. 

Moreover, states and local governments 
are not the kind of defenseless victims por- 
trayed by this allegation. In the event that 
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a state law is challenged, the U.S. govern- 
ment takes responsibility for defense of le- 
gitimate sub-federal standards. The U.S. 
practice is also to include states as full par- 
ticipants in any panel proceeding that would 
involve their laws. As stated by the United 
States Trade Representative, Mickey 
Kantor, in recent correspondence with chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environment of the House Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce, Henry Waxman, "In the 
case of the NAFTA—as we have done in con- 
nection with the Canada Free Trade Agree- 
ment—we would expect state representatives 
to be full participants in any panel proceed- 
ings concerning their laws.” 

Claim: Most of the environmental conventions 
to which the U.S. is a party are subordinated to 
the harsh provisions of NAFTA. 

Facts: Most international environmental 
treaties to which the U.S. is party make no 
use of specific trade provisions or measures 
to achieve the goals of those agreements and 
as such are not in conflict with NAFTA. The 
conflict suggested by this allegation is imag- 
inary. 

Claim: This [NAFTA] is a threat to American 
environmental sovereignty. It is also a major 
step toward ending democracy in this country. 

Facts: Our environmental sovereignty is 
far from threatened. In fact, it is safe to say 
that given current international trade rules, 
NAFTA strengthens our ability to maintain 
control over our environmental laws. 

The environmental hold-outs on NAFTA 
are assuming a grave responsibility. If they 
are successful in convincing you to kill 
NAFTA, then they are honor bound to go to 
the border and tell the residents of the 
colonias why they eliminated $8 billion in 
funds for addressing the environmental hor- 
rors that afflict that area. They are honor 
bound to explain to Mexican citizens why 
they felt it necessary to trash NAFTA provi- 
sions improving their voice in environmental 
issues. 

They should travel to Oregon and explain 
to small businesses like David Evans and As- 
sociates, an environmental and engineering 
consulting firm in Portland, that there will 
be no new jobs for their sheet metal workers, 
drill press operators, and skilled machinists 
because in killing NAFTA, new opportunities 
for their firm were wiped out. 

Finally, they can explain to environ- 
mentalists why environmental issues will no 
longer be considered with credibility in fu- 
ture trade agreements. 

But all of these sad scenarios, which harm 
the United States at least as much as Can- 
ada and Mexico, need not unfold if members 
of Congress prevent themselves from being 
distracted from the best argument in favor 
of NAFTA and that is the NAFTA itself. 

The evidence is clear—the environment is 
far better off with the NAFTA than without 
it, and killing the NAFTA package only per- 
petuates the status quo. Those who want to 
kill NAFTA and hide behind the environ- 
ment should beware that as fact replaces fic- 
tion in this debate, their constituents may 
wonder why they voted to eliminate all of 
the important benefits the NAFTA had to 
offer. 

These groups may tell you that they are 
not out to kill NAFTA, that they just do not 
like this NAFTA, and that they would sup- 
port a renegotiated agreement. Fortunately, 
most members of Congress will recognize 
this for the diversion it represents—no 
amount of fine-tuning or renegotiation will 
ever satisfy these opponents of NAFTA be- 
cause their goal is to kill NAFTA, not find 
new ways of breathing life back into it. 
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In contrast to the defeatism exhibited by 
NAFTA opponents, members of Congress 
have a choice. If members of Congress dem- 
onstrate the same kind of commitment and 
leadership exhibited at the White House last 
week, the American public will understand 
and be supportive of a trade agreement that 
creates jobs, protects natural resources, and 
provides a clear direction for how best to 
promote sustainable development in an in- 
creasingly global environment. 

We sincerely urge you to make this choice, 
for jobs, for the environment, and for our 
country. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend from Long Beach for provid- 
ing us with what was truly one of the 
best statements on the North Amer- 
ican Free-Trade Agreement. He has 
really touched on a wide range of the 
questions and concerns that have ema- 
nated from many, and I believe what he 
has done is, he has taken what I de- 
scribed as the fear versus facts theory 
and really focused on the facts, and 
taken many of the items that people 
have raised that have led many people 
to fear the implementation of a North 
American Free-Trade Agreement, and I 
commend him for what was clearly an 
excellent statement. 

I am surrounded by three new Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
My friend from Long Beach is just one 
of them. Another one who is a strong 
supporter of the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement is my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Selah, WA, Mr. INSLEE. At 
this point I yield to Mr, INSLEE. 

Mr. INSLEE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much. It is a pleas- 
ure to be here tonight, because it is an 
opportunity to come down here to the 
Chamber of the House and fight for 
American jobs. It is really clear that 
NAFTA is going to create what Amer- 
ica needs. It is going to create Amer- 
ican jobs. 

I come down here to try to dispel the 
myth, the rumor, the smoke, the 
hokum, the bunkum that people are 
laying on, about trying to kill Amer- 
ican jobs. NAFTA is the answer to 
what ails us, or part of that answer. 

Let me tell you what I mean by that. 
There is going to be net winners when 
NAFTA passes and there are going to 
be net losers. Let me tell you who they 
are. 

The net winners are going to be 
American working people, because they 
are going to have more jobs in this 
country. Let me tell you who probably 
is going to be the net losers, frankly, 
and it is time to tell the truth. The net 
losers are going to be the working peo- 
ple in Germany, in Japan, in Asia, who 
are our real economic competitors. Let 
me tell you why. 

Let me tell the Members where our 
jobs were going in the last 10 years in 
this country. Some were going to Mex- 
ico, but I will tell you where they are 
really going, Asia. We have a $75 billion 
trade imbalance with Asia. We are 
shipping jobs every week across the Pa- 
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cific, and to Europe, because we are 
losing markets. Let me tell you why 
when NAFTA passes we are going to be 
better than we are today, because the 
status quo is this. 

If I may, in the ensuing battle of the 
charts, I have one that I think is prob- 
ably the most salient fact in this argu- 
ment. Today the American worker has 
to pay a tax, and the folks I represent 
do not know about that tax. It is kind 
of hidden. I call it the hidden Mexico 
tax on American workers. That is a 10- 
percent average tariff. If you look at 
this as a wall, Mexico has a 10-foot- 
high wall, a tax, on American workers 
that people in my district, in Selah, 
WA, a little town up in the State of 
Washington, have to pay to get their 
exports into Mexico, a 10-foot wall. 

Now, we are getting snookered up in 
Selah, WA, because we only have a 4- 
foot wall, an average 4-foot tariff of 
Mexico exports to us. In Selah, WA, we 
call this getting the short end of the 
stick. Mexico imposes a 10-percent tax 
on my constituents, and we only im- 
pose a 4-percent tax on Mexican work- 
ers. 

Mr. DREIER. My friend makes an ex- 
cellent point. Obviously that 2% times 
disparity is one which has created an 
advantage for those in Mexico over us, 
and yet due to privatization in Mexico 
we have still seen an increase in the 
flow of exports from the United States 
to Mexico. I think that my friend’s 
presence here simply underscores the 
fact that there is bipartisanship in the 
support of this. 

Now, my friend, the gentleman from 
Long Beach, Mr. HORN, talked about 
the fact that we have two administra- 
tions that were involved in the nego- 
tiating process. We all know that a 
year ago last month, since this is Sep- 
tember 30 and not October 1, it was Au- 
gust of last year, President Bush ini- 
tialed the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement, and the two side agree- 
ments that were brought forth by the 
Clinton administration. I am happy 
that my friend, the gentleman who is a 
proud and strong Democrat, stands 
here with us trying to reduce barriers. 

At this point I yield to another Mem- 
ber of Congress, a very good friend, the 
gentleman from Bloomfield Township, 
MI (Mr. KNOLLENBERG], who is getting 
ready to head back there in just a few 
minutes, but I would like to yield some 
time to him to talk about his strong 
commitment and support toward re- 
ducing trade barriers. 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. I do appreciate the leadership he 
has shown in putting together the 
other side, perhaps, which I think is 
what the country needs, and it cer- 
tainly is what this body needs. I think 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
INSLEE] is right on target with his com- 
ments. 

Today I would like to direct my re- 
marks to every Member of this body 
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who is undecided on the issue of 
NAFTA. 

You have heard a lot of rhetoric as to 
what this treaty will do and not do— 
some of it grounded in fact, some of it 
pure political theater. Your role so far 
has been to sift the facts from the the- 
ater and make reasoned judgments. 

With this in mind, consider the 
central complaint of NAFTA's oppo- 
nents. 

Iask you, how can anyone argue that 
when a country lowers its tariffs, it 
somehow acts as an incentive for com- 
panies to locate there? 

Let us test this hypothesis. 

Say, for instance, that Japan lowered 
its tariffs and import restrictions on 
American-made goods tomorrow. 
Would we hear a giant sucking sound of 
United States jobs to the Orient? Of 
course not. 

Now imagine if, 20 years ago, we en- 
tered into a NAFTA-like agreement 
with Japan. Would our trade balance be 
better than it is now? Would United 
States companies have a greater pres- 
ence in Japan’s domestic market? 
Would American companies be making 
the products that Japanese companies 
now make? Yes, yes and yes. 

During the 1980's, Honda, Mazda, 
Toyota, and Nissan all moved some of 
their auto production to America. 
Why? Because they feared we would 
raise our tariffs on imported cars and 
tighten import quotas. 

Anti-NAFTA logic would have us be- 
lieve that lower tariffs and the removal 
of numerical quotas are the prime 
cause of job movement. 

In short, the central rationale for op- 
posing NAFTA is based on a false eco- 
nomic premise. Think about that next 
time you hear talk of the giant sucking 
sound. 

Anyone with a cursory knowledge of 
economics understands that freer trade 
is a win-win game, and if implemented, 
NAFTA will create thousands of jobs 
here at home and improve our lack- 
luster economy. 

Unfortunately, the opponents’ tactics 
of distortion have transformed the de- 
bate from a rational discussion into a 
convoluted shouting match—and right 
now, some would say they are winning. 

The problem with NAFTA is not in 
the agreement itself—it is in the lack 
of public understanding. 

Let me say this—America, as my col- 
leagues have pointed out, has a choice. 
We can either grow the U.S. economy 
by embracing world markets, or wither 
under protectionism. 

The defeat of NAFTA would jeopard- 
ize the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade [GATT] and slow down the 
movement for international free trade. 
This would hurt all of the world’s 
economies. 

In spite of what the critics would 
have you believe, by increasing trade 
with Mexico, NAFTA will create thou- 
sands of high-wage manufacturing and 
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service sector jobs for American work- 
ers in America. 

There is a great deal of distortion 
surrounding this issue. For a moment, 
let us talk specifics. 
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As has been pointed out, NAFTA is 
really about fairness. Right now, Mexi- 
can tariffs are on average four times 
higher than United States tariffs. 
NAFTA will equalize tariffs and elimi- 
nate the unfairness. 

Opponents often use the strange ar- 
gument that NAFTA will encourage 
United States businesses to leave for 
Mexico. But there is nothing on the 
lawbooks preventing U.S. companies 
from moving now. 

If anything, the reduced Mexican tar- 
iffs and greater trade will enable more 
companies to stay in the United 
States. Companies will not have to go 


to Mexico to penetrate that market. 


And while there is going to be disloca- 
tion in some industries—as there would 
be anyway if we maintain the status 
quo—overall NAFTA will result in sub- 
stantial job creation in the United 
States. 

Furthermore, Mexican wages are not 
as low as NAFTA opponents suggest. 
By law, Mexican employers must pro- 
vide year-end bonuses, double time for 
overtime, 20 days paid vacation per 
year, paid medical leave, and housing 
credits. In addition, it is customary to 
provide benefits that we are used to 
here, like health insurance and a trans- 
portation allowance, which is some- 
thing they will have in many cases, 
and even grocery allowances. 

In fact, as has been pointed out by 
my colleagues, if wages were the only 
criteria one looked at in determining 
where to go into business, Haiti and 
Bangladesh would be the economic 
powerhouses of the world. 

So, despite what our good friend Ross 
Perot might have said, the fact is that 
NAFTA is a winner for the U.S. econ- 
omy. It will open up a market of nearly 
100 million customers or consumers, it 
will reduce the illegal immigration 
problem by making Mexico a more at- 
tractive place to stay and work, and it 
will help all of North America compete 
with Asia and Europe. 

Mr. DREIER. I thank my friend from 
Bloomfield Township for his very con- 
siderable contribution to this debate. 
Coming from the State of Michigan 
where many of our Michigan colleagues 
are opposing NAFTA, it is great to 
have his words once again demonstrat- 
ing the bipartisan commitment to the 
implementation of the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement. 

We have heard from both sides of the 
aisle this evening. At this point I am 
happy to yield to my very good friend 
and fellow Californian, a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
who has been working diligently to try 
and break down trade barriers on em- 
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ployment in the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement, my friend from Sac- 
ramento, Mr. MATSUI. 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER] and appreciate all of the lead- 
ership he has shown on this issue, 
along with other of the Members who 
have spoken as well. And of course I 
would like to particularly commend 
the gentleman from the State of Wash- 
ington, JAY INSLEE. As a new Member 
he has certainly shown a lot of leader- 
ship, a lot of courage, and certainly a 
lot of vision that I think this country 
needs in terms of his support, very visi- 
ble, active support on behalf of the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. We certainly appreciate the fact 
that as a new Member of Congress he 
supports this legislation. 

I am going to be very brief, Mr. 
Speaker. But I would like to make one 
observation. There has been so much 
misunderstanding about what the 
NAFTA or the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement is all about, particu- 
larly since the August recess when 
Members were back in their home dis- 
tricts or home States. 

Ross Perot, for example, suggested 
that there is a giant sucking sound, 
and I am sure other Members have 
commented on that, of jobs being 
pulled from the United States to Mex- 
ico. And unfortunately that could not 
be further from the truth. 

What NAFTA is really all about, pure 
and simple, is a trade agreement. It is 
a trade agreement in which tariffs on 
both sides of the border are reduced. 
For example, on the U.S. side of the 
border the average tariff is 4 percent. 
For every Mexican good coming into 
the United States, the tariff is 4 per- 
cent of the average. On the Mexican 
side of the border, for every United 
States product going into Mexico, 
there is a 10-percent average tariff. 
Mexico's tariffs are 242 times the size of 
the United States tariffs. Mexico has a 
clear advantage. 

Some have said well, we are con- 
cerned that the NAFTA will create an 
unbalanced playing field. Well, there is 
an unbalanced playing field today, and 
that playing field tilts to Mexico’s ad- 
vantage. 

What the NAFTA does is to reduce 
these tariffs immediately, particularly 
on the Mexican side where the tariffs 
are higher, and within a period of 5, 10, 
and 15 years those tariffs on both sides 
of the border go down to zero. 

To give an example of how this will 
create jobs rather than lose jobs in the 
United States, in the computer indus- 
try, in the Silicon Valley or up in Mas- 
sachusetts, or in Texas, or in any other 
State that develops American comput- 
ers, when you ship a computer down to 
Mexico made in the United States 
today there is a 20-percent tariff on 
that computer. As a result of that, IBM 
and some other companies had to move 
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down to Mexico, because they cannot 
afford a 20-percent tariff. And believe it 
or not, and I know that there has been 
a lot of misunderstanding about this, 
the Mexicans are a rapidly developing 
economy. In fact, it is one of the fast- 
est-growing economies in the world 
today. They are rapidly developing a 
middle class. Today 26 percent of the 
Mexican citizens are considered middle 
class, and that is going to grow, and 
grow, and grow. 

If the NAFTA passes, if the NAFTA 
passes, immediately that tariff goes 
down to 10 percent, and within a 5-year 
period that tariff will be zero. And that 
is why the CEO of Tandy Corp., the 
CEO of IBM, the CEO of every com- 
puter company in America has said 
that they will stay in the United 
States, create more jobs if, in fact, the 
NAFTA passes. 

What they are really afraid of is if 
NAFTA fails, the Japanese, the Ger- 
mans, the French, the Europeans will 
begin to sell their computers to the 
rapidly growing Mexican market. 

Automobiles. I see many of my col- 
leagues from Michigan opposing the 
NAFTA, and I can tell you that it is 
absolutely incredible that somebody 
from that State could oppose the 
NAFTA, given the facts today. Without 
the NAFTA there is a 20-percent tariff 
on U.S. automobiles made in the Unit- 
ed States going down to Mexico. In ad- 
dition to that, Mexico has a domestic- 
content requirement. Any automobile 
sold in Mexico has to have Mexican 
parts, Mexican laborers before it can 
actually be sold, and that is why only 
1,000 U.S. cars a year, made in the 
United States, are being shipped to 
Mexico. And that is why you have the 
Chrysler Corp., GM, and Ford in Mex- 
ico today, because they want to sell 
cars in Mexico to the middle-class 
Mexican market. 

And believe this or not, statistics 
will show it, on a per-capita basis the 
Mexicans are the fastest-growing pur- 
chasers of automobiles in the world. 
They are going to buy Japanese auto- 
mobiles, French and German auto- 
mobiles if we do not get into that mar- 
ket. 

If NAFTA passes, immediately that 
20-percent tariff goes down to 10 per- 
cent, and within a 10-year period it 
goes down to zero. 

In fact, the vice president of General 
Motors Corp. last week stated that if 
the NAFTA passes, in the first year 
they will sell 66,000 United States auto- 
mobiles, all made in the United States, 
to Mexico, at an additional cost to the 
Mexicans of $1 billion. And it will cre- 
ate immediately 15,000 more U.S. jobs, 
and all of them will be members of the 
United Auto Workers Union. 

It is incredible that somebody from 
Michigan would oppose this agreement. 

Let me conclude by making one final 
observation. To a large extent, this is 
not only about the NAFTA or our rela- 
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tions with Canada and Mexico. This 
issue is about Japan and about the Eu- 
ropean Continent. 

I talked to a person from Britain a 
couple of nights ago at the British Em- 
bassy, and he was saying that if the 
NAFTA fails, the British are going to 
move down there quicker than you can 
ever imagine, because right now the 
English are the second largest inves- 
tors in the Mexican market. And they 
really want that Mexican market. I can 
tell you the Japanese want Mexico not 
to have an agreement with the United 
States. They want NAFTA to fail be- 
cause they want to move into that 
market, because it is the largest avail- 
able market that is rapidly growing, 80 
million people. Where else is the Unit- 
ed States going to find a market of 80 
million people over the next decade? 

And Mexicans right now want to buy 
U.S. consumer goods. Right now they 
buy 20 percent of their consumer goods 
that they use in their house from the 
United States of America. 

But this debate is not only about 
NAFTA. It is not only about Japan or 
Europe. This debate is about something 
else more fundamental, and I think 
that is where vision comes into play. 
That is where the whole notion of val- 
ues on America come into play. 

Do you know why we are the greatest 
nation, the reason why this country is 
so powerful, why over the last 200 years 
we have been a great economic power? 
It is because in this country we value 
change, because we believe change is 
part of the American ideology, because 
we believe that change makes us com- 
petitive and is what makes this coun- 
try progressive. 
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To give you an example, if the oppo- 
nents had their way in 1910, if the oppo- 
nents were in power in 1910, we would 
be protecting the blacksmith and the 
carriage maker against the auto- 
mobile. If the opponents were in power 
in the 1970's, we would still be listening 
to music on a phonograph, rather than 
a cassette recorder or a CD. That is 
what this debate is all about, those 
people who are afraid of change want 
to protect the status quo. Those people 
who are afraid of change are the ones 
who really do not want progress in this 
country, because they only want the 
few jobs they have, because they are 
insecure. 

Those who support NAFTA are the 
optimists of the world. We know we 
can compete with the Japanese and the 
Germans and the Europeans, and yes, 
even the Mexicans. 

We know that we can beat them if we 
are just unleashed and given their mar- 
kets, because ultimately what this de- 
bate is really all about is the whole no- 
tion of what is one’s view of the future 
in America. 

I want my son to have a great oppor- 
tunity, a great job in this country. 
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Whatever that job may be will depend 
upon what the markets will be. It will 
depend upon what the new technology 
will be. It will depend on what the 
consumer wants to buy in this country, 
and it probably will not be a phono- 
graph or a CD or even a VCR, because 
there is going to be change in the year 
2000. If we do not adapt to that change, 
the Europeans will, the Japanese will, 
or even the Mexicans will. That is real- 
ly what we are talking about. We are 
talking about something very fun- 
damental to our country. 

Are we a nation that truly believes 
that change is important? Are we a na- 
tion that truly believes that we are 
powerful and that we can compete 
against the rest of the world? 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for his excellent statement. 

Let me just say that I interjected at 
one point. I wanted to underscore 
something that my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Sacramento, said, and 
that is in talking to the chief executive 
officer of IBM, the prospect of facing 20 
percent tariffs which exist today be- 
tween the United States and Mexico for 
computers is obviously a daunting one. 
The desire to reduce that to 10 percent 
and ultimately down to zero is some- 
thing to which the industry aspires, so 
that we can take advantage of those 88 
million consumers in Mexico in that 
growing market. 

The fact of the matter is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of IBM said that if 
NAFTA fails, they will have no choice 
whatsoever other than to move oper- 
ations which are presently in the Unit- 
ed States to Mexico. 

Why? Because it is essential that 
they take advantage of the consumer 
market that exists there. 

So truly, NAFTA is going to be a job 
creator in this country as we reduce 
that tariff barrier which exists there. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend for 
his leadership on this issue. I thank 
him for demonstrating that this clear- 
ly is a bipartisan issue, and while he 
and I have often disagreed on issues in 
the past as they have related to Cali- 
fornia, there are many who often say, 
“Why can’t the California delegation 
come together?" Well, on NAFTA we 
are. I believe that we will have a ma- 
jority of our colleagues from our State 
working on that. 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, one argu- 
ment that we will be hearing, we prob- 
ably heard it just before the gentleman 
from Washington and the gentleman 
from California came up, is the issue of 
income. I think we should address that 
issue, because it is a most specious 
issue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota). The time of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER] has expired. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. INSLEE] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman from Washington yield a 
few minutes to me? 

Mr. INSLEE, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MATSUI]. 

Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Washington for 
yielding a few minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in terms of the issue of 
the. wages, we will acknowledge, be- 
cause it is correct, that the average 
Mexican wage is about one-seventh of 
the average wage in the United States. 
In other words, our wages are seven 
times greater than the Mexican wage. 
That is why there has been a lot of 
fear. 

“Oh, my goodness, these wages, all 
these jobs are going to go down south.” 

Let me give you some empirical evi- 
dence. Back in 1985, I believe it was, I 
was then, as I am now, a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, on the 
Trade Subcommittee. We passed what 
was known then as the Caribbean Basin 
Initiative. It was an initiative to pro- 
vide a free trade agreement with the 
Caribbean countries, Granada, Ja- 
maica, Barbados. All these countries 
again had wages about one-tenth the 
size of the United States. 

Labor leaders appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee and said, 

This is going to destroy the manufacturing 
base in America. This will create a situation 
where American jobs will be sucked down to 
the Caribbean Basin, and all these manufac- 
turing jobs will be put in the Caribbean 
Basin. 

I would urge my colleagues to go to 
the Caribbean Basin today. There are 
no manufacturing jobs in the Carib- 
bean Basin, because wages were not the 
component that businesses decided to 
use when they decided to locate in any 
given place. 

The reason is because in manufactur- 
ing today in America, wages are only 
10 percent of the total cost of manufac- 
turing in this country, and throughout 
the world. 

What is more important is the qual- 
ity of the work force, the environment 
of the work force in the surrounding 
areas, whether there is an educational 
institution in the surrounding area, 
the kind of technology that the coun- 
try or the State happens to have. These 
are the kinds of things that are impor- 
tant in the 20th and 2ist centuries. 
These are the kinds of things that 
make the decision as to where people 
locate and where businesses go. 

The whole notion of wages being crit- 
ical to the decision of where IBM or 
Motorola or G.M. goes is absolutely ri- 
diculous, because it is such a small 
component of the total cost of doing 
business in America today. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly, if I could fol- 
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low on with the line of thinking of my 
friend from Sacramento? 

Mr. INSLEE., Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for yielding to me. 

It is a very good point that the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MATSUI] 
makes as we look at this wage issue. 

Quite frankly, I am going to choose 
to take on something that was said by 
the distinguished majority leader as it 
relates to wage rates, and that is a 
chart I have had sitting here for the 
last hour. I have been meaning to focus 
on this, and I will very briefly. 

I would like to quote the statement 
that was provided by the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. GEPHARDT], when he said: 

Mexican wages are kept artificially low be- 
cause of the actions, and inactions, of the 
government. And they have kept these wages 
low to help their economy grow. And, if their 
wages don't rise, the downward pressure on 
our wages will continue. 

Official data from the Mexican Govern- 
ment tell the story best. Since 1980, real 
hourly compensation has fallen by 32 percent 
in Mexico, while manufacturing productivity 
has increased by more than 30 percent. 
Economists tell us that wages should rough- 
ly track productivity increases. Yet, Mexi- 
can workers are producing more, and getting 
ess. 

Mr. Speaker, those statements are 
quite frankly untrue. There is no truth 
whatsoever to the basis on which the 
majority leader outlined his opposition 
to the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

What I would like to do is address 
that question now with this particular 
chart that I have right here. 

First, Mexican wages did skyrocket 
from 1979 to 1981, fueled by the 1979 oil 
price shock and a tremendous influx of 
unwise foreign lending. While the wage 
rate went up, the worker productivity 
barely budged. 

When the Mexican economy col- 
lapsed, a product of the bursting of the 
oil bubble and also the cutoff of most 
foreign loans, wages plummeted to a 
realistic level. Under very antitrade so- 
cialist regimes, in the early 1980's 
Mexican wages fell dramatically from 
1981 to 1986. 

Real Mexican wages, Mr. Speaker, 
turned around under President Salinas 
in 1987. 

Now, we have regularly listened to 
the critics who talk about the fact that 
the Mexican Government is corrupt, 
there is no political pluralism. 

Well, quite frankly, if we look at the 
mid-1980's and the turnaround that 
began when President Miguel de la Ma- 
drid had the Mexican Government par- 
ticipate and join the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, as my 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Horn], said, and then the election 
of President Salinas, where privatiza- 
tion began of the telephone industry, 
the banking industry, which in 1981 had 
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been nationalized by President Jose 
Lopez Portillo. 

When this privatization move began, 
we saw tremendous improvement in 
the economy and also an increase in 
wage rates as it relates to productiv- 
ity. 

Now, if we could focus on the chart 
here, we can see the orange chart here 
shows the actual real earnings of the 
Mexican worker juxtaposed to produc- 
tivity. 

In 1988, there was actually a decrease 
in the real earnings as it related to 
productivity, but if you look at 1989, 
beginning at that point there was a 
surge in wage rates juxtaposed to pro- 
ductivity, and then it goes in 1990, 1991, 
and in 1992. 

Of course, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. GEPHARDT] has regularly 
talked about the fact that wage rates 
are much lower than the level of pro- 
ductivity. 
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The wage rates in Mexico far ex- 
ceeded the level of productivity there, 
so it is very important that we dispel 
this rumor and look at the facts. Peo- 
ple continue to give these untruths, 
which need to be addressed, and I 
thank my friend from Selah for yield- 
ing me this time, and I look forward to 
his presentation. 

Mr. INSLEE. I think, you know, we 
have got to look at another issue, and 
that is wages here. You know, we are 
starting to hear the opponents of 
NAFTA start to change their tune a 
little bit. You know, originally they 
started saying, well, we will be a net 
loser, but I think the evidence has 
shown very conclusively that, when 
you take down their 10-foot wall, and 
we only take down a 4-foot wall, there 
is no way on this green Earth we are 
not going to have a net increase in jobs 
in this country. 

But you know they have fallen back 
to another argument. They say, well, 
that the jobs that will be created here, 
they will be the low-paying jobs. They 
will not be the good-paying, high- 
value, expert jobs. Well, you know, 
sometimes you got to deal with facts 
once in a while, and I happen to have 
some. 

If you look at the jobs that we gain 
by exports to Mexico today, and you 
compare the average wage, if you will, 
for those across industry in general, 
you will find that, if you look at this 
block, these are wages for jobs in gen- 
eral, and the cross-hatched are the 
wages created by exports to Mexico. 

The fact of the matter is, even today, 
having to jump over the 10-foot wall, 
our wages, generated by exports to 
Mexico, are higher, and they are going 
to be greater, and I guess I would yield 
to the gentleman and ask him if that is 
any different on the Mexican side. 

Mr. DREIER. I will tell the gen- 
tleman the situation that is very im- 
portant for us to underscore is that his- 
torically, as we look at export jobs in 
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the United States, jobs that are cre- 
ated due to exports to other countries, 
the wage rates here in the United 
States for those jobs is 17 percent high- 
er than the wage rates for products 
that are created for domestic consump- 
tion. 

So, clearly we are going to be creat- 
ing higher wage jobs right here in the 
United States when it comes to en- 
hancing our chance to export to Mexico 
and to other countries. 

Mr. INSLEE. I thank the gentleman. 

You know I would like to come back, 
if I can. We were talking about how 
this relates to our competitors in Ger- 
many, and in France, and Japan, and 
Italy, and Singapore, and we were talk- 
ing. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. MATSUI] made an excellent point 
that in fact our competitors would be 
in the Mexican market; the Germans 
and the Japanese will be stealing our 
jobs. In fact, if we do not enter into 
NAFTA, and I would like to talk about 
that for just a moment, about maybe 
why the gentleman from California 
(Mr. MATSUI] said that; if you look at 
the barriers right now that Japan has 
got to our exports; or, excuse me, Mex- 
ico, they have got this 10-foot high 
wall, and that 10-foot high wall under 
NAFTA is going to be taken down 
brick by brick until it is zero, as will 
ours come down to zero. We are going 
to enjoy something we do not have 
right now. The American worker is 
going to enjoy a level playing field 
with Mexico. 

What will the German worker have 
after NAFTA passes? The German 
worker will still have to crawl over the 
10-foot wall, the Japanese exporter will 
still have to crawl over the 10-foot 
wall, the Singapore exporter. 

Now, is there any way under those 
circumstances that we cannot be better 
off on a net basis? 

Mr. DREIER. Well, my friend is abso- 
lutely correct in pointing to the fact 
that throughout the world there are 
countries which would love to see the 
defeat of the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement, and, as the gen- 
tleman knows, as we look in this coun- 
try at the textile industry, for in- 
stance, they are very concerned about 
the prospect of the defeat of NAFTA 
because we would see other countries 
move into Mexico and immediately uti- 
lize Mexico as an export platform into 
the United States, and that 4-foot wall 
would still exist. But in many areas it 
is extraordinarily low, and it seems to 
me that we need to recognize that, if 
we are going to strengthen our ties 
with the Americas, it would behoove us 
to not jeopardize that relationship, en- 
couraging them to strengthen ties with 
Japan, other countries in the Pacific 
Rim, and, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MATSUI] was saying, Great 
Britain and other countries in Western 
Europe. 
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Mr. INSLEE. I would like to com- 
pare, if we can for a minute, the Wash- 
ington to the California experience. 

As the gentleman knows, we have our 
charts, and we talk, and we hear econo- 
mists bicker and argue about that, but 
I would like to talk for a minute about 
real life. I want to talk to you about 
somebody in real life in my life, my 
neighbors in Selah, WA. 

My neighbors grow apples, and sev- 
eral years ago they got into trouble. 
There were economic problems for my 
neighbors because the apple prices were 
dropping because we were losing mar- 
kets, the ability to sell apple products, 
and my next-door neighbor, they have 
got a little 15-acre ranch, and frankly 
they had some financial trouble, and 
then something happened about 1986, 
1987, that preceded NAFTA, and that is 
we convinced Mexico to reduce their 
trade barriers against apples. They had 
this high wall against apples, and we, 
because we started to talk about 
NAFTA, got them to reduce that wall, 
and I want to tell my colleague what 
happened to my neighbors. 

My neighbors were putting a fellow 
through college at the time and having 
financial difficulties. They started to 
sell apples to Mexico, and their neigh- 
bors started to sell apples to Mexico, 
and we went from a $50 million in the 
State of Washington, excuse me, $80 
million sales of Washington products 
made by Washington workers in my 
State to Mexico, to over $500 million 
exports to Mexico in 5 years, and why 
did we do that? Well, it was not be- 
cause I was sent to Congress. It was be- 
cause we convinced Mexico to reduce 
their trade barriers, and does my col- 
league know what happened to my 
neighbors? They got out of financial 
difficulty. They put their son through 
college. They had a real impact, a real- 
life story of success, which is the pre- 
view, if the gentleman will, of NAFTA, 
because what is going to happen to 
them is going to happen to American 
workers across this country if we con- 
tinue to get Mexico to bring down their 
barriers. 

And let me ask the gentleman about 
California. 

Mr. DREIER. Well, let me just say to 
my friend, first, if you look at the situ- 
ation that existed in Washington State 
and throughout the entire United 
States, including States like Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, where we 
regularly hear on this floor from people 
who are virulent opponents of the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment, and look at the facts, their 
States have seen an increase of 100, 200, 
as much as 300 percent in their level of 
exports to Mexico since privatization 
began, since the economy of Mexico 
strengthened and since the Mexican 
consumer began to emerge to a posi- 
tion where they were able to afford 
United States manufactured products. 

I think my friend from Long Beach 
would like to add to that, too. 
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Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is in an excel- 
lent example that our colleague, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
INSLEE], has given on the expansion of 
the market, the enrichment of the peo- 
ple in his home community through 
opening the doors to trade. As I listen 
to the opponents with all sincerity and 
deep feeling talking about these mat- 
ters, what this whole debate reminds 
me of is what we argued about in this 
Nation in the 1930's. Is the economy 
simply a pie and the argument is over 
the relative size of each slice of the pie 
between workers, management, and 
consumers, or is an economy an ever- 
expanding pie—if we want it to be— 
where new ideas become new jobs 
which provide the dignity and self-es- 
teem that comes with individual eco- 
nomic satisfaction? 

We have heard a lot in the last few 
days about corruption in Mexico. We 
heard a lot this afternoon about cor- 
ruption in Mexico. One of the great 
themes of western civilization has 
been, as the economies started to de- 
velop in Europe, people started think- 
ing about independence and freedom, 
getting out from being vassals under 
the king, or in this country, in the 19th 
century, organizing labor unions, get- 
ting out from the paternalistic control 
of management. All of that has come 
with economic freedom. Economic free- 
dom has been the basis of political 
freedom. If we do not encourage eco- 
nomic freedom in Mexico, the Mexicans 
will never be free of the one-party sys- 
tem they have. 
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Mr. DREIER. If the gentleman would 
yield on that particular point, I would 
just like to ask the gentleman, since he 
did mention the issue of the early 
1930's, one automatically thinks of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act and the fact 
that played a role in expanding the 
Great Depression. 

My friend is a brillant historian. I 
wonder if he might talk briefly about 
the effect of the 1930’s trade policy in 
the United States and the effect that it 
had on the United States and through- 
out the world. 

Mr. HORN. Well, the unfortunate 
thing is that nations use similar poli- 
cies in the wrong circumstances. When 
we started as a nation we had Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s great Letter on Manufactures. 
Canada did exactly what we did when it 
started on its own course in the mid- 
19th century. The policy was to raise 
your tariff barriers to the outside 
would in order to protect your domes- 
tic industry, so you could develop an 
independent capacity to meet the needs 
of your people and not have to be de- 
pendent on the mother country. 

Yet that policy and the policy of pro- 
tecting domestic manufacturers 
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against competition went beyond a rea- 
sonable day. And this is what we face 
right now with Mexico. They have pro- 
tected their industries from competi- 
tion. They had a number of inefficient, 
command economy, State-run indus- 
tries, until the recent privatization 
that you described very well. 

Yet, we made the mistake in think- 
ing how to get out of our own depres- 
sion—which was part of a worldwide 
depression—that we would simply raise 
our tariff barriers and everything 
would be for the best. 

But everything was not for the best. 
Even then we had the beginnings of a 
global economy. As you and I noted 
earlier, America has been a great trad- 
ing nation. As our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MATSUI] 
observed we have believed in change. 
We have been an optimistic people. 
Every foreign observer who came to 
these shores in the 19th century wrote 
about American optimism. People 
came here—and continue to come 
here—because they can start from 
nothing and have something as a result 
of hard work. And that opportunity is 
what we want other nations to share. 
Now, the Mexicans will gain from that 
dynamism and they will gain more 
freedom, as well as a better economy. 

Mr. INSLEE. You spur a thought 
when you mention the pie. I think it 
bears repeating, that trade is not a 
zero sum game. 

Mr. HORN. Right. 

Mr. INSLEE. The American worker 
will gain through NAFTA, and the 
Mexican worker will gain through 
NAFTA. And the Japanese, German, 
Italian, and Singaporean worker will 
probably lose due to NAFTA, because 
they will still have to crawl and pay 
that 10-percent tax to get into Mexican 
markets. 

But let me suggest, when it comes to 
baking pies, the Europeans are doing it 
pretty well right now. We ought to talk 
about Europe just a little bit, because 
of what happened in the European 
Community when they went through 
this before us. 

The debate we are having today was 
heard in the Parliaments of Europe 
several years ago about whether to 
form a European Community. There 
were the opponents of the European 
Community who argued in Sweden and 
Denmark and northern Europe, the 
rich industrialized world, the oppo- 
nents of the European Community 
came and said, “Don’t lower our trade 
barriers. Don’t you deal with those 
southern Europeans, those dastardly 
Spaniards. Don’t deal with those Por- 
tuguese. You know, they are not as 
democratic as we are. They are not as 
industrialized as we are. And if you 
do,” those opponents of the Commu- 
nity in Sweden and Germany said, “our 
wages will go down while theirs come 
up. We will meet in the middle and we 
will be lower.” 
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For once, let us look at what has 
happened. The northern European 
wages have gone up faster than ours 
with no NAFTA. Their wages are going 
up faster than ours, while they are 
trading and have locked us out of some 
markets in Spain and Portugal. So 
have the southern Europeans. They 
have both gone up, while we are locked 
out of the European Community. 

It is time for us, it seems to me, to 
start realizing that our competitors 
are going to eat our lunch if we do not 
start to play the same game, and that 
game is developing large markets, 
which inures to both the northern peo- 
ple and the southern people, like it did 
the Swedes and Spaniards, just like it 
will for the Americans and Mexicans. 

Mr. HORN. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. I wonder as I hear all 
these debates why leaders in American 
labor, at the national, State, and local 
levels, are so misleading the average 
worker as to the effects of the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement. 

It seems to me we are still mired in 
the class warfare of the 1930’s or the 
19th century. And until we grow out of 
that, the opportunities for the Amer- 
ican worker are being limited by their 
own leaders. It seems to me the whole 
history that you and others have de- 
scribed this afternoon is a good exam- 
ple of what expanding trade means. 

As I said in the beginning, we are 
talking about jobs for Americans in 
America. 

Mr. INSLEE. We have in this coun- 
try, I guess we should not focus too 
much on Europe, but we have a history 
of what liberalization of Mexican trade 
policy does. I used one example of my 
neighbors that live a stone’s throw 
from my house. 

But if you look at what NAFTA does, 
we know what NAFTA does. We do not 
have to argue and listen to us beating 
our gums in Congress about what 
NAFTA is going to do. We know what 
it is going to do, because for the last 5 
years it has been doing it. Because be- 
fore 1987, here we have a chart showing 
the trade relationship before 1987. We 
had a significant deficit with Mexico. 
That means before 1987 we shipped our 
jobs south across the Mexican border, 
while they shipped their goods north. 

In 1987 we started to see the begin- 
nings of the NAFTA philosophy of free 
trade with Mexico. Because what we 
did is we convinced Mexico, through bi- 
partisan efforts, to reduce their tax on 
American workers and to reduce their 
trade tariff on our exports. 

What happened? We do not have to 
argue about what happened. We do not 
have to guess. We do not have to specu- 
late. We should all come down here, all 
400 of us, and look at the facts. 

The fact is our exports increased. We 
have gained over 100,000 new jobs ex- 
porting goods to Mexico, because now 
we have a significant trade surplus 
with Mexico, over $5 billion. A trade 
surplus. 
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So all of this palaver in Congress 
about what NAFTA means, you just 
have to look. Go down there and see 
which way the goods are flowing. We 
are selling more to them than they are 
selling to us. And this is going to get 
bigger with NAFTA. It could get small- 
er without NAFTA. 

Mr. HORN. You are absolutely cor- 
rect. If the Mexican parliament hears 
much of this debate, they might 
change their mind and get out of the 
agreement before it is implemented. 

Mr. INSLEE. I am not sure we are 
that persuasive. 

Mr. HORN. I think they are more vi- 
sionary, frankly, than some in our 
country who are just spreading fear 
and rumor for selfish political or eco- 
nomic purposes. 

Mr. INSLEE. Let me suggest, the 
gentleman raises a significant point 
about the thinking of those opposed to 
NAFTA. I credit it sincere belief and do 
not question motivations at all in this 
debate. But as I hear the NAFTA argu- 
ment, the NAFTA opponents, here is 
what I boil it down to. If you put it in 
a kettle and boil it down, here is what 
the anti-NAFTA argument is. Mexico 
does not have a democracy as good as 
ours, which is true. Mexico has lower 
wages than we do, which is true. Mex- 
ico stands potentially to gain some of 
our jobs because they have lower wages 
under the existing trade policy, which 
is true. All of these things are true 
today. 

Tell me what the anti-NAFTA forces 
have come forward with and said they 
are going to do about that sad, sorry 
state of affairs. What do they suggest? 
What medicine do they suggest for this 
illness of this country? Where are 
they? 

We have suggested a NAFTA medi- 
cine. But they want to leave the status 
quo alone. They think it is good 
enough to lose millions of American 
jobs, and the folks who want NAFTA 
believe it is not good enough. 

Let me suggest one idea in democ- 
racy. They argue Mexico is not as good 
a democracy as we are. Frankly, I 
think we should be proud that nobody 
is as good a democracy as we are. I 
take pride working in this citadel of 
democracy. 

But, you know, every country goes 
through progress. Look at our environ- 
mental laws 40 years ago. I love Pitts- 
burgh now. Pittsburgh is a shining ex- 
ample about how you can change your 
environment. 

Look at our labor laws 50 years ago. 
Progress is possible. Progress is pos- 
sible, and on this, I will trust one per- 
son above anyone else. I realize he is a 
Democrat, but I hope you will deal 
with me for just a moment on this, 
someone who truly knows Latin Amer- 
ican politics, who has committed his 
life to achieving democracy in Latin 
America, and that is ex-President 
Jimmy Carter, who has come forward 
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on a bipartisan basis with Presidents 
Bush, Ford, and Clinton in support of 
this treaty. 

Because what he says is if you shine 
America on Mexico, if you trade with 
Mexico, there is only one possible re- 
sult. No dictatorship can stand against 
the light of America’s democracy. And 
the closer we are to Mexico, the more 
they will learn from us, frankly. And if 
we shut them aside into the darkness, 
some of their nondemocratic traditions 
will remain and prosper. 

But what Jimmy Carter has said is 
lean them up against our lamp of de- 
mocracy, and they will learn from us. 
And I want to give credit on a biparti- 
san basis to the Republican Party and 
the Republican Presidents who have 
made that same argument. 
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Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. The last 
six Presidents have been eloquent on 
this subject. 

I cited earlier Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt's vision and John F. Kennedy's 
vision for a hemisphere of freedom 
where the economies are working. And 
it disappoints me when I see very sin- 
cere people, who have been worked up 
by this anti-NAFTA campaign, and 
have legitimate concerns about what 
has occurred in Mexico in terms of the 
government’s treatment of labor lead- 
ers, in terms of the government’s can- 
celling any attempt for collective bar- 
gaining. But what they want us to do is 
impose domestic American labor law, 
which provides for free collective bar- 
gaining, for rights for workers, against 
child labor and all these other things 
we know from the progressive era of 
this country in this century, on inter- 
nal Mexican conduct. 

We would resent it, as Americans, if, 
through NAFTA or without NAFTA, 
somehow Mexican internal law could 
be imposed on the United States. And 
yet, that is exactly what the opposi- 
tion to this is all about. 

As I said earlier, they say, “Well, not 
this NAFTA. We want a better 
NAFTA.” 

Well, the better NAFTA, when you 
peel it all away, is “We want you to 
impose our labor standards on the peo- 
ple of Mexico within Mexico.” That is 
unheard of in any international law, 
any relations between nations, unless 
you are an occupying army. And we are 
not an occupying army. We do not 
want to be an occupying army. 

So that is another thing we need to 
deal with and peel away. Very sincere 
people are correctly concerned and, 
yet, these same very sincere people, 10, 
20 years ago, were certainly willing to 
make agreements with totalitarian 
governments. They were known as Mao 
Tse-tung in the People’s Republic of 
China and Mr. Brezhnev in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. And those 
agreements happened to stick, even 
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though they were made with totali- 
tarians. And for one simple reason: 
Whether it is a totalitarian govern- 
ment and a democratic government or 
a democratic government and not-so- 
democratic government’s agreement, 
those agreements stick when they are 
in the mutual self-interest of both na- 
tions. And certainly, most people, and 
the Presidents you cited, and certainly 
the eloquence of President Carter, have 
meant this is in the self-interest of 
Canada, Mexico, and the United States 
of America. When enacted, NAFTA will 
be the beginning of a hemisphere of 
free people and freedom in their eco- 
nomic system as well as in their poli- 
tics. 

Mr. INSLEE. I think there has been, 
actually, though, when you think 
about it, in the last administration, 
some ability, in fact, to, through legal 
method, lever Mexico toward our 
standards. 

I think it is important for the Amer- 
ican people to recognize that the side- 
bar agreements that have been 
achieved are unique. This is the first 
time we have had a hammer over Mex- 
ico to improve their environmental 
standards. We can punish them with a 
$20 million trade tariff, if they do not 
improve enforcement of their environ- 
mental standards. Never had it before. 
Do not have it now. Will not have it 
without NAFTA. 

We have another $20 million hammer 
if they do not improve their child labor 
and worker safety standards. Do not 
have it now. Have never had it. Will 
not have it without NAFTA. 

But the anti-NAFTA forces say, well, 
get a bigger hammer and come back. 
Look who has tried? A Republican 
President, a Democratic President, and 
they have fashioned some hammers for 
us to use. 

But what do the NAFTA forces here 
in this Congress come back with again, 
400 of us maybe, they come back and 
say, Well, I am a Congressman from 
such-and-such district. I will fashion a 
better agreement than the last two 
Presidents have not been able to fash- 
ion on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that is a very interesting thing for us 
to raise. 

Last Friday, when I arrived, as my 
friend from Long Beach regularly does, 
at Los Angeles International Airport, I 
jumped onto La Cienega Boulevard. 
When I got up to the intersection of La 
Cienega and Stocker, there was a great 
big sign that said, “Not this NAFTA.” 

And my friend from Selah has very 
accurately pointed to the fact that 
there are many people who want to 
bring about major modification of this. 
And if you look at the amazing, rather 
schizophrenic coalition of people who 
oppose this, I would challenge anyone 
to try and fashion the next NAFTA, as 
those who oppose NAFTA say, “We all 
support free trade; we all want a North 
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American Free-Trade Agreement, but 
not this NAFTA,” I challenge those 
people to try and fashion an agreement 
which would have the support of Pat 
Buchanan and Jesse Jackson, Ross 
Perot, and Jerry Brown. 

Obviously, we have put together, 
with this agreement, support from both 
sides of the aisle, two administrations, 
all four former Presidents. 

And the point that my friend also 
raises, about changes that have taken 
place in Mexico. Those who are critics 
of this plan correctly point to corrup- 
tion and a lack of political pluralism 
that has existed. But we are very 
pleased that is all in the history of 
Mexico. 

If you look back to 1929, when Mr. 
Cardness chose to nationalize the oil 
industry and the institutional revolu- 
tionary party came to power, yes, they 
have had one-party control of that 
country. And we want to encourage po- 
litical pluralism. 

There are many people who believe 
that there is no political pluralism 
whatsoever in Mexico today. But again, 
they are wrong. 

Since privatization began, since the 
Salinas presidency began to take on 
this bold and dynamic leadership, we 
have seen opposition party candidates 
win mayorships and governorships 
throughout Mexico, in fact, literally 
dozens of mayors who are members of 
the PON party, the National Action 
Party in Mexico, have successfully won 
elections. And we have seen governors 
of the opposition party win elections. 

I am convinced that if we defeat 
NAFTA, the chance for this greater 
level of political pluralism will be sti- 
fled. And I hope very much that we will 
be able to see NAFTA put into place so 
that we can encourage freer elections 
and a greater level of participation in 
that country. 

Mr. INSLEE. I think that basically 
what the gentleman has alluded to is 
that I do not think any American 
President who wants to try to satisfy 
all of our demands in this country 
would want to try to sell shoes to the 
NAFTA critics. Because any pair of ox- 
fords would be the wrong style and any 
pair of pumps, any pair of tennis shoes. 
It is impossible to do. 

We have been given a good-faith ef- 
fort from two administrations, and we 
have achieved something that no one 
has ever done. 

I am going to give credit, just for a 
moment to the Democrat that came at 
the tail end of this. He has achieved 
what no one has ever done, to achieve 
levers, hammers to move Mexico to- 
ward the direction we want them to go. 

It is a fair statement that we are not 
going to forge any better bipartisan 
consensus to get this through the U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr. DREIER. My friend is absolutely 
correct. What we need to realize is that 
it is this NAFTA or no NAFTA. Be- 
cause as we know, I was saying earlier 
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here, we will see other countries, na- 
tions in the Pacific rim, specifically 
Japan, which will choose to locate op- 
erations in Mexico and use Mexico as 
an export platform into the United 
States. 

Yet, under NAFTA, with the tough 
rule of origin requirements that are 
there, requiring 75 percent of the items 
used in manufacture to come from 
North America, the three countries in- 
volved in the NAFTA clearly it will ac- 
crue to the benefit of the United 
States. 

Mr. INSLEE. I would just like to al- 
lude to something I read the other day 
that we were talking about history, in 
accruing to our benefit. 

I think we are in the position of an- 
other civilization, another country 
hundreds of years ago. That was China. 

China was a great culture, civiliza- 
tion. They had invented gunpowder. 
They had an advanced civilization. 
They were the leader in the world’s civ- 
ilization hundreds and hundreds of 
years ago. 

And they became concerned about 
people that they considered barbarians. 
So what did they do? Their leadership 
convinced them, due to fear, the fear of 
what was going on around them in the 
world, instead of engaging in change, 
they decided to build a wall, a Great 
Wall, a world-renowned wall. 

That was successful in making them 
feel protected from the challenges of 
the rest of the countries they had to 
deal with, and that wall let them sleep 
at night, while Europe continued to 
compete and surpass the Chinese civili- 
zation for centuries, for centuries. 

This country has to accept the fact 
that a wall is not going to protect the 
American workers. But knocking down 
the Mexican wall will. By allowing us 
to get into their markets and realizing 
we are going to allow them fair trade, 
equal trade, we will succeed. 
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Heaven help us if we follow the Chi- 
nese example of hiding behind walls as 
the anti-NAFTA people would desire us 
to do. That is not the direction for this 
country. We will lose by hiding behind 
walls. 

Let me say that some of our competi- 
tors are watching us carefully tonight 
and other nights to see if they are 
going to get the advantage that we 
could potentially turn down. 

Mr. HORN. That is the ironic part 
that the gentleman correctly cites. 
Major powers all over the world hope 
this country will be dumb enough to 
turn down the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement. A rejection by us 
will give these other countries the 
unique opportunity to exploit opportu- 
nities which are ours achieved through 
diplomacy, through reasoning, and a 
bipartisan alliance of both major par- 
ties. If we fail, it will be a sad day for 
America. 
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Mr. INSLEE. I thank my colleague. 
Perhaps I can move ahead, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further. 

Mr. HORN. Please do. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. INSLEE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to comment, if I can, on just how 
I see our responsibility and my genera- 
tion’s responsibility in this regard. 

I came here, left a small town and 
came here several months ago. The 
way I look at this situation, Mr. 
Speaker, is that there really is a new 
generation of leadership in this coun- 
try. It has been said before, the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of 
leadership. Our predecessors, our fa- 
thers politically, were dominated by 
the cold war. They were dominated by 
the need to fight the cold war. Now the 
cold war is over, and now it is our re- 
sponsibility to fight a new kind of war. 
That is a war to get markets, so that 
we can get jobs for the people we rep- 
resent, and we must knock down the 
trade barriers in Mexico so my people, 
my neighbors, can export products, so 
they can have jobs in my home town. 
That is what I am here fighting to do. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that our prede- 
cessors established NATO, and it won, 
and we should establish NAFTA, and 
we will win. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CLINTON 
HEALTH PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to speak on an American health 
plan and a German health plan, and 
analyze the Clinton health plan as out- 
lined in a New York Times book enti- 
tled, “The President's Health Security 
Plan,” and outline the alternatives the 
House Republicans have introduced in 
a bill entitled, Affordable Health Care 
Now," which currently has about 120 
cosponsors. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fascinated with 
the gap between the President’s speech 
and what I am discovering now that I 
am reading the plan. Let me start, 
though, by saying that there are many 
changes that need to be made in health 
care; that we ought to put together a 
bill, as the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL] told the American Medi- 
cal Association yesterday, we ought to 
put together a bipartisan bill that we 
could pass this fall on the seven major 
areas that we agree on. 

We agree on administrative reforms, 
on malpractice reform, on antitrust re- 
form, on antifraud reform, on Medicaid 
reform, on 100 percent deduction for 
the self-employed, and an insurance re- 
form. I think in those seven areas we 
could actually pass a good, common- 
sense positive step that would help mil- 
lions of people, and save several bil- 
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lions of dollars, and let it go ahead this 
fall and pass this before we adjourn for 
this session of Congress. 

However, as I study the President’s 
health care plan, the Clinton plan, Iam 
astonished at how bad it is, and how 
fundamentally wrong it is for America. 
Captured in an article this morning en- 
titled "Health Plan—Devilish Details,” 
by Elizabeth McCaughey, she is a Fel- 
low at the Manhattan Institute in New 
York. When you begin to read the de- 
tails, it is remarkable. 

I was trying to understand how an 
American President could propose a 
centralized bureaucratic plan which is 
this bad and this fundamentally wrong 
for Americans. I think I have found it 
on page 314 of a book called ‘‘Reinvent- 
ing Government” by David Osborn and 
Ted Gabler. David Osborn is a consult- 
ant to Vice President GORE on re- 
inventing government. 

On page 314, where David Osborn and 
Ted Gabler are describing health care 
reform as they would see it, they say, 

This kind of system would share some fea- 
tures of the Canadian model, but its closest, 
although not identical, parallel is in Ger- 
many, actually in the former West Germany. 
The German Government steers the system. 

I have been saying this for several 
days, that it just felt, the more I read 
about the Clinton plan, the more it felt 
like German medicine. I had assumed 
it had been discovered by my good 
friend, Senator JAY ROCKEFELLER, on 
one of his vacations, or the Clintons, 
who are very fond of Germany. How- 
ever, in fact, now that I have been 
doing more research, I wonder if it was 
not originally the suggestion of Mr. 
Osborn which led them towards the 
German model. 

There are several things wrong with 
the German model. The first is that 
West Germany is a very small country, 
about the size of Oregon, and it is a 
very homogenous country. Virtually 
everyone there is German. By contrast, 
we are a huge country, so complicated, 
enormous diversities, 260 million peo- 
ple, and we come from all kinds of 
backgrounds. 

Anyone who has been to Germany 
can use one simple, everyday, common 
experience to describe the difference 
between German and American culture 
styles. In Germany there is no speed 
limit on most of the Autobahn, al- 
though in congested areas there is. But 
everyone who knows German civiliza- 
tion knows that if there was a speed 
limit imposed tomorrow morning, vir- 
tually all Germans would obey it until 
the next election, when they would de- 
feat the current politicians and replace 
them with an antispeed-limit party. 

By contrast, for most Americans, 
their response to speed limits is dra- 
matically different. I think I can say, 
in all candor, without insulting any 
American who is listening, that for 
most Americans a speed limit is a 
benchmark of opportunity; that there 
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is an astonishing pattern virtually 
anywhere in this country of looking at 
the sign and thinking, ‘Now, can I go 
5 miles an hour over, or 10 miles an 
hour?” 

The difference is not just about driv- 
ing, the difference goes to the core of 
the two cultures. Bureaucracy makes 
some sense in a German culture. It is 
no accident that Max Weber, a German, 
was the greatest intellectual analyzer 
of the bureaucratic model. 

In the American civilization, how- 
ever, we are not particularly good at 
bureaucracies. We are good at incen- 
tives, we are good at competition, we 
are good at individual leadership, we 
are good at creativity, we are good at 
encouraging people in their own self- 
interest to move in the right direction. 
There are many things we do very well, 
and I would argue, as I have on other 
occasions, that American civilization 
is the most successful integrated civili- 
zation in history; that more human 
beings from more backgrounds come 
together out of self-interest and in an 
enlightened way as citizens, and create 
greater opportunities for each other, 
than any civilization in the history of 
the human race. 

But the one thing we do very, very 
badly ts large peacetime bureaucracies. 
I was very struck the other night, as an 
illustration. I thought it was remark- 
ably symbolic that when the President 
came to this very House, when he stood 
down here in the well to address the 
Nation in a joint session, or rather, up 
at the desk to address the Nation, with 
an entire country watching, with all 
the Members of the House and the Sen- 
ate here, with the diplomats here, with 
the Cabinet sitting down front, when 
he looked up at his teleprompter, the 
President of the United States saw not 
his health care speech but his State of 
the Union Message. 

That is right. The White House bu- 
reaucracy had put the wrong computer 
tape in the teleprompter, or the wrong 
disk, rather. The result was that the 
President was looking at the wrong 
speech. 

He turned to Vice President GORE 
and he said, according to newspaper re- 
ports, ‘They have the wrong speech on 
the teleprompter. Vice President 
GORE, in the great tradition of bu- 
reaucracy, said, “No, they don’t.” The 
President pointed out, in touch with 
reality, “I am reading it. It is the 
wrong speech.” 

Now, I want to make this very pro- 
found and yet funny point. If an Amer- 
ican bureaucracy as high as the White 
House cannot get the right speech in a 
teleprompter for the President of the 
United States to address the joint ses- 
sion, what level of pride and hubris 
would lead someone to believe that this 
bureaucracy will get the right CAT 
scan, the right MRI's, the right x ray 
to the right doctor in the right operat- 
ing room when you and I are in there? 
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And yet, that is the essence of the 
Clinton plan. When you start going 
through this, as I will in a minute, and 
you read the scale of bureaucracy, the 
scale of centralized planning, the kind 
of hubris involved in thinking that a 
handful of people in a room in the 
White House could design for 260 mil- 
lion people their version of what they 
in the White House believe the rest of 
us should choose is astonishing. And it 
uses language I think to disguise rath- 
er than to disclose. 

Now this is not a new phenomenon. I 
have to thank Bill Niskanen, a very so- 
phisticated economist at the Cato In- 
stitute, who discovered this quote, 
which I think illustrates perfectly 234 
years after it was written exactly the 
level of conceit that we are dealing 
with. And the word conceit comes not 
from me, but from Adam Smith's writ- 
ing in 1759 in what I think is far and 
away his more important work, ‘The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments.” Smith of 
course was the Scottish philosopher 
who wrote “The Wealth of Nations,” 
the most important single description 
of how markets operate. 

But in a book written some 17 years 
earlier, called “The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,” he outlined a general 
structure of how humans behave in the 
real world, and this is what he said, 
and I want you to think about this and 
apply it directly to the Clinton health 
plan: 

The man of system is apt to be very wise 
in his own conceit. He seems to imagine that 
he can arrange the different members of a 
great society with as much ease as the hand 
arranges the different pieces upon a chess 
board. He does not consider that the pieces 
upon the chess board have yet another prin- 
ciple of motion besides that which the hand 
impresses upon them. But that in the great 
chess board of human society, every single 
piece has a principle of motion of its own, al- 
though different from that which the legisla- 
ture might choose to impress upon it. If 
those two principles coincide and act in the 
same direction, the game of human society 
will go on easily and harmoniously, and is 
very likely to be happy and successful. If 
they are opposite or different, the game will 
go on miserably and the society must be at 
all times in the highest degree of disorder.— 
Adam Smith, 1759. 

Now let us apply it in the real world. 
If the Government adopts common- 
sense, practical, general rules that 
make sense to people, they will obey 
them. A 70-mile-an-hour speed limit on 
a superhighway is obeyed by dramati- 
cally more people than 20 miles an 
hour on a superhighway. 

But if the Government starts to 
adopt rules and regulations that go 
against the very core of how people be- 
have, people will start to find ways to 
cheat. 

I found it fascinating that in Eliza- 
beth McCaughey’s article today she 
makes the point: 

A parent lying awake, worried about a 
child’s illness and whether the gatekeeper 
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will OK a specialist, might think about 
bribes or even going outside the system. The 
Clinton plan anticipates the problem with 
new criminal penalties for “payment of 
bribes or gratuities to influence the delivery 
of health services." (p. 9). Doctors, mean- 
while, joke about “offshore” practices, hos- 
pital ships outside the 3-mile limit, and 
other ways for families to escape controls 
and buy the health care they want. 

Now, let us look at what we are talk- 
ing about. How does the Clinton plan 
work, It does exactly the wrong things. 
It establishes first of all a national 
health board. It sounds innocuous, but 
let me describe for just a few minutes, 
reading from the New York Times ver- 
sion, which is slightly different in page 
numbers from the White House version 
about the national health board. 

This is what they say about the na- 
tional health board, pages 44 and so on: 

The national health board which is respon- 
sible for setting national standards and over- 
seeing the establishment and administration 
of the new health system by States. 

In other words, the President is going 
to appoint people in Washington, DC, 
bureaucrats appointed by politicians, 
to oversee the health system of every 
State. 

And here is what they will do: 

The board establishes requirements for 
State plans, monitors compliance with those 
requirements, provides technical assistance, 
and insures access to health care for all 
Americans. 

Note the powerful words, ‘‘estab- 
lishes requirements, monitors compli- 
ance, insures access.” 

They go on to say: 

The board interprets and updates the na- 
tionally guaranteed benefit package and is- 
sues regulations. 

They go on to say: 

The board issues regulations concerning 
implementation of the national budget for 
health care spending and endorses the budg- 
et. The board establishes baseline budgets 
for alliances by allocating national spending 
among alliances to reflect regional vari- 
ations. 

Let me make it clear what this 
means. If you are lucky, and you are 
clever, and your lobbyist and your poli- 
ticians have the right influence, your 
region gets more money. If you are un- 
lucky, and you are unclever, and your 
region is politically incorrect, your re- 
gion gets less money. “Allocating na- 
tional spending among alliances to re- 
flect regional variations.” 

You have to be totally ignorant of 
American history to believe that that 
board would become anything but a po- 
litical pork barrel that will give the 
money to your friends and your allies 
and punish and starve your opponents. 

“The board certifies compliance with 
the budget.” Now what happens if you 
fail to meet your responsibilities? This 
is what the Secretary could do, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices. This is one human being in a na- 
tion of 260 million people. We are now 
going to have a Federal health dic- 
tator. 
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This is what the Federal health dic- 
tator can do: ‘The Secretary has the 
authority to order the withholding of 
Federal health appropriations.’ In 
other words, the Federal health dic- 
tator can call your State Governor of 
your State and say you have failed to 
comply, you get no Federal money as 
of this date on my personal single dic- 
tatorial signature. 

If the State persists in its failure, 
here is what the book says: ‘‘The Sec- 
retary’’—and I prefer to think of it as 
the health dictator—‘is required to 
take one of the following actions: 
They then say: 

Dissolve an existing health alliance and es- 
tablish one or more regional alliances in 
compliance with Federal requirements, Con- 
tract with private parties or others to estab- 
lish and operate regional alliances. Order re- 
gional alliances or health plans to comply. 
Take other steps as needed. 

Now, this a grant of power to a single 
human being which in all of World War 
II was never done. Other than Lincoln's 
suspension of habeas corpus during the 
Civil War, I know of no instance ever in 
the history of the United States that 
one person was given the level of dicta- 
torship that this plan would give to 
one human being. 

And again, for anyone who knows 
American history, it is hard to imagine 
in a hard Presidential year, with a 
tough reelection, with a friend who is 
giving a lot of money and promises to 
bring an entire union or an entire cor- 
poration or an entire region, that sud- 
denly the wrong party who gave to the 
wrong side’s friends, that their alliance 
is suddenly guilty of 22 technical viola- 
tions as found by Federal inspectors 
sent from Washington, and suddenly 
they are suspended, and suddenly a 
brand new alliance is created which 
just happens to be staffed by and has 
the money going to the President’s 
friends. Is that impossible in the his- 
tory of America, or in fact do we not 
have a number of occasions where 
power given too closely does, as Lord 
Acton warned, tend to corrupt, and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely? 

But it goes further. Forget the fact 
that they are dissolving your insurance 
plan, they decide from Washington 
with one person making the decision 
what kind of plan you are allowed to 
buy; forget that they can take over ev- 
erything that is going on in your State; 
forget that they can cut off all Federal 
aid to your State. Here is what else it 
says: 

The Secretary of the Treasury will impose 
a payroll tax on all employers in the State. 
The payroll tax shall be sufficient to allow 
the Federal Government to provide health 
coverage to all individuals of the State, and 
to reimburse the Federal Government for the 
cost of monitoring and operating the State's 
system. 

This is literally the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over all of the health care 
of a State, and then having the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury establish a 
unique payroll tax for one State. 
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Now, what if you are a politically in- 
correct State? What if you voted for 
the wrong person for Governor? What if 
that candidate for Governor might be 
about to run for President next time? 

Oh, you would say, but they would 
never do that. That I think is a level of 
naivete about human nature that I 
think is astonishing. 

Imagine one person, the health dic- 
tator, will be able wipe out your entire 
health program, and another person, 
the new tax dictator, will be able to 
impose a payroll tax on all the employ- 
ers in the State and that payroll tax 
shall be sufficient to allow the Federal 
Government to provide health coverage 
to all individuals in the State and to 
reimburse the Federal Government for 
the cost of monitoring and operating 
the State system. 

Now, that is a level of detailed inter- 
vention that we have never ever in 
American history seen, with power 
given to one particular agency. 

Elizabeth McCaughey catches it cor- 
rectly when she says: 

The Clinton plan will make almost all 
Americans buy basic health coverage 
through the ‘regional alliance” where they 
live. Regional alliances are huge, govern- 
ment monopolies that will purchase basic 
health care for everyone in the area. The law 
will require you to buy basic health coverage 
from the limited choices offered by your alli- 
ance, It will be illegal to buy it elsewhere. 

Can you imagine in America where 
your desire to buy better health insur- 
ance for your family is illegal? Your 
desire to take better care of your fam- 
ily is illegal? Your desire to do better, 
to have more security, to have greater 
options to improve your lot is illegal? 

Elizabeth McCaughey goes on to say: 

Alliance officials will negotiate benefit 
packages and prices with insurers and health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs)—groups 
of physicians and hospitals that provide 
total health care through cost-conscious 
methods to each consumer for a prepaid pre- 
mium. Unless you now receive health care 
through Medicare, military or veterans bene- 
fits, or unless you or your spouse works for 
a large company, the law will require you to 
buy basic health coverage from the limited 
choices offered by your alliance. It will be il- 
legal to buy it elsewhere. (Pages 13, 16, 81.) 

Under the plan, the federal government 
will set ceilings on how much each regional 
alliance can spend on payments to insurers 
and HMOs annually. The goal is to limit pri- 
vate health care spending. Alliances can re- 
ject any health insurance option that would 
push spending through the ceiling. Fee-for- 
service insurance, which tends to be more 
costly than HMO coverage, will be the first 
to go. 

In addition, an alliance cannot offer any 
plan that costs 20% more than the average 
price of all plans it offers. Plans with added 
benefits (such as Pap smears every year in- 
stead of every third year) and many fee-for- 
service plans will be excluded by the 20% 
rule. A primary goal of the Clinton plan is to 
eliminate a two-tier health care system, 
where people who can pay more for medical 
care will receive more. 

Now, let me make a point about this. 
I want to see an America where every- 
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body improves their life by getting bet- 
ter, by having more, by being more 
prosperous, by having more choices. 
The Clinton plan levels everyone down, 
to give everyone less. It tries to reduce 
all of us to the lowest possible denomi- 
nator, and it is extraordinarily anti- 
small business, not only in its man- 
dates, not only in its payroll tax in- 
creases, not only in its red tape, but 
from the fact that many of the small 
businesses it will put out of business 
are the small businesses, the phar- 
macies, doctors, and local health agen- 
cies that are not gigantic and not big 
national firms and will not be able to 
get to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services or the Health Dic- 
tator, as I prefer to call that function. 

Let me go on and read some more 
from Elizabeth McCaughey, because I 
think she has it exactly correct: 

Annual ceilings and the 20% rule will make 
it virtually impossible for some alliances to 
offer choose-your-own-doctor health insur- 
ance. Americans have been told that they 
will always have the option to buy fee-for- 
service insurance. But the plan says that, 
with a waiver from the National Health 
Board, alliances can exclude all fee-for-serv- 
ice plans, effectively forcing millions of citi- 
zens to join an HMO. 

Now, notice this is so typical of what 
we are discovering with the Clinton ad- 
ministration. The first speech is ter- 
rific. The second speech sounds a little 
strange, but not too bad, but they beg 
you, never read the fine print, so you 
are really always going to be able to 
buy your own insurance unless, of 
course, the National Health Board says 
you do not. 

Now, that requires a level of trust in 
Government that I do not think Ameri- 
cans want to make anymore. That re- 
quires you to believe that Washington 
will always keep its word. That re- 
quires you to believe that seven politi- 
cal appointees on a board appointed by 
a President sitting in Washington, DC, 
are not going to use the power that has 
been given to them. 

Let me go on again and quote from 
Elizabeth McCaughey: 

Cara Walinsky of the Health Care Advisory 
Board and Governance Committee, which ad- 
vises 800 hospitals world-wide, explains that 
the plan “will make it as difficult as possible 
for you to buy more” than the standard 
package. 

The Clinton proposal is designed to drive 
doctors out of private practice. The plan has 
“very strong incentives built in that work 
against fee-for-service, not only on the 
consumer side, but also on the provider 
side," explains Ms. Walinsky. Even Drs. 
David Himmelstein and Steffie Woolhandler, 
leading proponents of a Canadian-style sin- 
gle-payer system, warn that the plan will 
“obliterate private practice.” 

Now, let us take a look at this. We 
are telling Yeltsin, more perestroika. 
We are telling Poland, Hungary, 
Ukraine, more free enterprise. And 
what are we telling America? 

The Clinton administration wants to 
wipe out private practice. They want 
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to eliminate doctors and nurses work- 
ing on their own. They want to crush 
everybody into large bureaucratic 
managed structures of thousands and 
thousands of people reporting to a Na- 
tional Health Board of politicians in 
Washington, which then reports to a 
health dictator. 

Let me carry this a stage further, 
quoting from Elizabeth McCaughey: 

Price controls will make private practice 
unfeasible. Americans have been told that 
there are no price controls. But the plan em- 
powers alliances to set fees for doctors see- 
ing patients on a fee-for-service basis. The 
plan states: “A provider may not charge or 
collect from a patient a fee in excess of the 
fee schedule adopted by an alliance.” 

Now, what is this? This is Govern- 
ment controlled markets. This is the 
Government stepping in to say what 
you can charge, what you can pay. 

I find it fascinating that some of the 
large corporations that are endorsing 
this plan, what if we set up a national 
automobile board? What if the national 
automobile board decided it would set 
the price of cars? What if the national 
automobile board decided how many 
cars you could make by State and 
which factories could make which cars? 
And what if the national automobile 
board said we will only have three 
kinds of cars, just as they are talking 
about in the Clinton plan of three 
kinds of health insurance. You can 
have a big car, a medium car, or a 
small car. You choose which of the 
three sizes you want. 

Why, the auto industry would go 
crazy. They would say that is goofy. 
The average American would know in- 
stinctively that does not make any 
sense. 

But gradually over the last 30 years 
we have drifted into so much Govern- 
ment-run health care, so much red 
tape, so much overregulation, that we 
can talk now today about a system 
where the Government will empower 
an alliance to literally establish what 
you and your doctor negotiate and can 
literally set prices. 

Imagine if we decided to do that for 
McDonald’s or Wendy’s and for fast 
food, a Government fast food board 
that would allow prices to be set. Peo- 
ple would know instinctively that is 
un-American. Maybe it works in Ger- 
many. We know it failed in Russia. We 
know that centralized command bu- 
reaucracies simply do not work, and 
yet here we are being told that it is 
going to work in Washington under 
Clinton. 

Let me go on and quote a little fur- 
ther from Elizabeth McCaughey: 

Americans have been told that the quality of 
health care will not decline. Many erperts be- 
lieve it will. In HMOs, gatekeepers, or pri- 
mary care physicians, tightly limit patient 
use of specialists. Physician-subscriber ra- 
tios at HMOs average 1 to 800, half the ratio 
of physicians to the nation's population. 
Under the plan, pressure on gatekeepers to 
curb access to specialists will increase. Ms. 
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Walinsky predicts that above a threshold 
level of “reasonable quality,” alliances will 
choose HMOs based on lowest cost, not high- 
est quality, in order to meet federal spending 
limits. 

She goes on to say, as I said earlier: 

A parent lying awake, worried about a 
child’s illness and whether the gatekeeper 
will OK a specialist, might think about 
bribes or even going outside the system. The 
Clinton Plan anticipates the problem, with 
new criminal penalties for “payment of 
bribes or gratuities to influence the delivery 
of health service.” Doctors, meanwhile, joke 
about “offshore” practices, hospital ships 
outside the three mile limit, and other ways 
for families to escape controls and buy the 
health care they want. 

Now, let me just say, many of these 
millionaire politicians who today are 
going to vote for this plan are going to 
be the first people to get on their pri- 
vate jet and leave the country to go to 
a hospital somewhere else if they are 
told that their child or their parent or 
their grandchild cannot get the care in 
the United States. 

Instead of having the King of Jordan 
fly to the United States to get health 
care, we are going to start seeing 
health care systems set up overseas 
and Americans will fly to Mexico or to 
the Bahamas or to Bermuda or to 
Tokyo or somewhere else. 

Then, of course, they will try to 
make it illegal to leave. 

Elizabeth McCaughey states further: 
“The plan's biggest surprise’’—this 
really struck me. I did not realize this 
until Elizabeth McCaughey wrote this, 
and I think every member of the Black 
and Hispanic Caucus had better read 
carefully what she says about this: 

The plan’s biggest surprise is who bears 
the cost of universal health coverage. The 
plan requires states to create health alliance 
regions—similar to election districts. How 
those alliance lines are drawn will determine 
which areas of the state are hit with the 
highest health care premiums, because they 
are shouldering the costs of health coverage 
for the inner city poor. The system promises 
to pit black against white, poor against rich, 
city against suburb. 

The average treatment cost of a baby born 
addicted to drugs is $63,000. Because of com- 
munity rating, anyone who lives in an urban 
alliance is going to pay high premiums, re- 
gardless of his health or behavior. Part of 
the premium covers his own care; part is a 
hidden tax to provide universal health cov- 
erage within the alliance. Some alliances 
will bear especially heavy social burdens, 
others will not. Everyone will figure out that 
you get more health care for your dollar or 
pay lower premiums in an alliance without 
inner city problems. The plan will be an in- 
centive for employers to abandon cities and 
relocate. 

Let me repeat this, and I hope every 
Member of the Black and Hispanic Cau- 
cuses reads this line and starts to 
think about what the Clinton plan is 
going to do to destroy jobs in the inner 
city. 

The plan will be an incentive for em- 
ployers to abandon cities and relocate. 

Let me go a stage further. This is the 
final section by Ms. McCaughey. 
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Suppose a State fails to establish its re- 
gional alliance on time or to meet all Fed- 
eral requirements. The plan empowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to impose a pay- 
roll tax on all employers in the State. The 
payroll tax shall be sufficient to allow the 
Federal Government to provide health cov- 
erage to all individuals and to reimburse the 
Federal Government for the cost of monitor- 
ing and operating the State system. The plan 
does not set any limit on this tax. The Clin- 
ton plan is coercive. It takes personal health 
choices away from patients and families, and 
it also imposes a system of financing health 
care based on regional alliances that will 
make racial tensions fester and produce 
mean-spirited political struggles and law- 
suits to shirk the cost of medical care for the 
urban poor. Members of Congress should read 
the 239-page draft rather than relying on 
what they hear and then turn their attention 
to alternative proposals that aim to provide 
universal coverage while avoiding the dev- 
astating consequences of the Clinton health 
plan. 

Now, 26 months ago, in 1991, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] es- 
tablished the House Republican health 
task force. Long before Bill Clinton be- 
came President, Mr. Speaker, we began 
working on the question: 

How can we fundamentally overhaul 
American health and make sure that 
every American has access, that they 
have choice, that they have quality 
and that we continue to be the finest 
health care system in the world while 
lowering the cost? 

We have been meeting for 2 years and 
2 months thanks to Congressman 
MICHEL’s leadership. We have had 25 
Members of the House Republican 
Party meeting from every relevant 
committee, plus key Members to rep- 
resent rural America and urban Amer- 
ica and to look at special concerns. We 
have produced the affordable health 
care now bill, Mr. Speaker, which is 
the most widely cosponsored health 
care bill in the Congress, having 117 co- 
sponsors as of yesterday. 

Affordable health care now is a bill 
which is based on American culture 
and American civilization. Unlike the 
Clinton plan, Mr. Speaker, it does not 
establish a health dictator. It does not 
establish a tax dictator. It does not es- 
tablish a national board of 7 politically 
appointed bureaucrats to run all health 
care for 260 million Americans. Afford- 
able health care now uses the market, 
personal responsibility, the traditional 
values that have made America great, 
creates individual incentive and begins 
the process of getting government out 
of the way and getting government to 
quit making the messes that govern- 
ment has created in health. 

Let me run through some of the key 
provisions. It provides group insurance 
for small business based on a model in 
Cleveland that we know works for over 
10,000 small businesses and that allows 
small businesses to buy health insur- 
ance by allowing them to buy in a pool 
so that they have much lower costs for 
insurance so they can afford it instead 
of crushing small business and killing 
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jobs the way the Clinton plan does. Our 
program lowers the cost of insurance 
and allows small businesses to afford 
it. 
Second, Mr. Speaker, we allow the 
States to go to managed care for Med- 
icaid and for people up to 200 percent of 
the poverty level thereby mopping up a 
number of the people who are currently 
uninsured by allowing the State to put 
them into a managed care plan based 
on a Medicaid model. We do so in a way 
that lets the Governor, such as Carroll 
Campbell of South Carolina, Tommy 
Thompson of Wisconsin, who have been 
making real breakthroughs in health 
care, continue to develop better ap- 
proaches to do a better job for less 
money. 

We eliminate preconditions so that 
no one ever again has to fear that they 
will not be able to get health insurance 
because they cannot afford it. We en- 
sure portability so, if you change jobs, 
you can continue to get insurance. We 
stop the government from raising the 
cost of health care artificially for hos- 
pitals and doctors. 

Today it is illegal under antitrust for 
hospitals or doctors to plan together or 
work together. We eliminate that, and 
we allow hospitals and doctors to co- 
operate because we know that the 
consumer today is paying far, far more 
in the cost of health care because of 
antitrust blocking good planning, good 
cooperation and good common sense. 
So we changed that to allow hospitals 
and doctors to decide who should buy 
the MRI, and who should buy the CAT 
scan, who should specialize in hearts, 
and who should specialize in cancer, 
and begin to get some voluntary ra- 
tionalization of the process by local de- 
cisions made by local people looking at 
local conditions without getting in- 
volved in a national health bureauc- 
racy establishing by law and enforcing 
by putting people in jail. 

Mr. Speaker, we use systems that are 
already working in community health 
centers for the inner city and in rural 
health care to extend further to vir- 
tually every poor person in America 
access to health at a common sense, 
low price effort to make the doors open 
for everybody who needs the care in 
the inner city and in rural America. We 
know the system works because it al- 
ready exists. It is not some program, as 
David Osborne described it, invented, 
brought in from Germany. It is instead, 
in the affordable health care now plan, 
an American plan based on what works 
in America. 

We use individual incentive by devel- 
oping a medical savings account, which 
is sometimes called a medical IRA or 
Medisave program that works in a way 
that fits Americans. It allows you to 
have a very high deductible cata- 
strophic plan, say $3,000 per family, and 
it gives you at the beginning of the 
year the $3,000 so that, when you go to 
the doctor or you go to the pharmacist, 
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you are using your dollars that are in 
your wallet to pay for your health 
care. If at the end of the year you have 
not spent the money, you can take it 
as a Christmas bonus, and pay income 
taxes, or you can roll it into a savings 
account, have a tax-free interest build- 
up, and later in life use the money, 
paying taxes on it, for putting your 
children through college, for buying a 
house, for what you want to, or you 
can roll it tax-free into buying long- 
term care for people who are growing 
older and are concerned about the long 
term. 

It is fascinating, by the way, that 
President Clinton the other night ad- 
mitted that more Americans than ever 
are living beyond 80 years of age, which 
will be an indication, if one thinks 
about it, that maybe the health system 
is doing some things right. You know, 
if the health system were so bad, how 
come we have so many more people liv- 
ing to be over 80? 

What we need to do is improve upon 
the American health system, not de- 
stroy it with a German bureaucratic 
model, and let me carry you back again 
to the radical difference. In the medi- 
cal savings accounts, which we have in 
the affordable health care now ap- 
proach, if you save the money, if you 
learn this is my $3,000, and you come to 
believe you can have it at the end of 
the year, it saves on health costs at 
three levels: 

First, because it is a first dollar cost, 
we know people are more likely to be 
frugal. Second, since you are paying 
cash on the spot, the doctor does not 
have to hire a clerk to fill out a form 
to send to your insurance company 
who has a clerk to read the form. That 
is two people who you save that are 
currently just pushing paper. In addi- 
tion, since you are paying cash on the 
spot, they do not have to charge you 
the interest rate of the time value of 
money while waiting to get the paper- 
work done, and nowadays that can be 
90 or 120 days, so that on a $50 item you 
can be paying $3 or $4 just for the in- 
terest while they wait for the money to 
come in and another $12 for the paper- 
work. And then in addition medical 
savings accounts, or Medisave, or a 
medical IRA, whichever you prefer, has 
the third great advantage that, not 
only is it your first dollar, therefore 
you are more frugal, not only does it 
save on redtape and paperwork, but it 
encourages preventative care. 

Mr. Speaker, people come to learn, if 
they take care of themselves, they are 
in a much better position to have the 
money at the end of the year, and so it 
encourages wellness, it encourages ex- 
ercise, it encourages paying attention 
to your diet. It does the right kind of 
things. I think the affordable health 
care now approach is exactly the right 
approach, and I hope every Member of 
Congress will compare and contrast the 
enormous bureaucracy, the centralized 
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control of the Clinton plan, with what 
we are trying to do. 
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In a very funny way, the Clinton plan 
is kind of reverse perestroika. Instead 
of moving from centralized bureauc- 
racy in government toward decen- 
tralization in the marketplace, the 
Clinton plan would move us exactly the 
opposite direction from where we are 
trying to get Russia to go. And it is 
ironic, because I happen to read some- 
thing I agreed with, which is in creat- 
ing a government that works better 
and costs less, which is Vice President 
AL GORE’s report of the National Per- 
formance Review. 

The very beginning starts with a 
quote from Clinton and GORE in put- 
ting people first. By the way, when you 
are listening to this quote, think about 
the Clinton plan and ask yourself how 
could somebody have written what I 
am about to read to you and written 
their big bureaucratic centralized 
health care plan? 

We can no longer pay more for and get less 
from our Government. The answer for every 
problem cannot always be another program 
or more money. It is time to radically 
change the way the Government operates, to 
shift from top-down bureaucracy to entre- 
preneurial government that empowers citi- 
zens and communities to change our country 
from the bottom-up. We must reward the 
people and ideas that work, and get rid of 
those that don't. 

Now, I would ask the President and 
the Vice President, how can you say 
shift from top-down bureaucracy to en- 
trepreneurial government, and then 
propose a health plan that is the exact 
opposite? That creates a health dic- 
tator and a tax dictator and is totally 
top-down? Where the power is all in 
Washington in a group of appointed 
people who will be bureaucrats ap- 
pointed by the President? 

It is just astonishing to me that you 
could have the contradictions between 
the Gore report, which I frankly agree 
with, and the Clinton health plan, 
which I think is astonishingly out of 
touch with American reality. 

You know, many, many years ago, 
my first name is NEWT, and that is the 
English version of the Norwegian 
canute. And King Canute was a famous 
king whose advisors kept telling him 
he was wise and bright and successful 
in everything. 

Finally one day he got sick of them 
telling him all these things and went 
down to the ocean and he said, Waves, 
stop.” And they didn’t stop, of course. 
And he turned to his advisers and said, 
“You see, we are all limited by re- 
ality.” 

Well, this week, in an article entitled 
“The Health Plan’s Financing Gap,” 
Martin Feldstein, in the Wall Street 
Journal on Wednesday, reminded all of 
us that President Clinton may be in a 
way President Canute. 

Feldstein goes through the health 
plan’s analytical package and says 
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look, based on everything we know 
about how humans behave, the Clinton 
plan will cost a minimum of $70 billion 
a year more by 1997 than they are tell- 
ing us, and at the same time it will re- 
duce income to the Government, re- 
duce tax income, by about $49 billion a 
year. So the effect of the two would be 
about $119 billion, or a $120 billion a 
year financing gap. 

In other words, the Clinton plan will 
cost, according to Dr. Feldstein, the 
former chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and a 
professor of economics at Harvard, will 
cost about $120 billion more in 1997, or 
would require an across-the-board 18- 
percent increase in personal tax rates. 
Except that that, of course, would fur- 
ther slow down the economy, and so 
you would lose money. 

Now, he estimates you would have to 
increase marginal tax rates by 24 per- 
cent in 1997 in order to cover the Clin- 
ton gap in financing. 

This was brilliantly pointed out on 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BLILEY] during a hearing on the 
Clinton health plan when he pointed 
out that the Clinton plan projects, 
when it is fully phased in, that it will 
increase its expenditures above infla- 
tion annually by eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. 

Let me give you the figures for 
around the world. That means that 
Germany will be growing three times 
faster based on the 6 years, 1985 
through 1991. Germany will be increas- 
ing the cost of this plan by three times 
as much. The United Kingdom will be 
increasing the cost of its plan by five 
times as much. Japan will be increas- 
ing by six times as much. Canada will 
be increasing six times as much. Italy 
will be increasing seven times as much. 
And the U.S. historic pattern for that 
period is 74% times as much. 

In other words, the Clinton plan says 
you are not going to have to spend the 
money, don’t worry about it, and here 
are our figures. Then you look in the 
real world, not the fantasy world of the 
White House plan, but the real world, 
and you suddenly realize that if you 
took the best effort anywhere in the 
world, in the industrial world, from 
1985 to 1991, it was three times bigger 
an increase than the Clinton plan sug- 
gests. And if you start to apply that 
three times as big an increase to what 
the Clintons are talking about, you are 
beginning to have dramatic changes. 

Furthermore, as the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BLILEy] points out, the 
places that come close to the Clinton 
model, the gentleman says, “We are 
talking about systems that explicitly 
ration care.” 

Now, let us be very clear with people. 
“Explicitly rationed care” means if 
you are over 55 and you need kidney di- 
alysis, you die. Explicitly rationed care 
means if you are above a certain age 
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and need a heart bypass operation, you 
wait in line, and the odds are pretty 
good you die before the line gets to the 
hospital. Rationed care means if you 
have a particular kind of disease, you 
just may never have it taken care of. 
Explicitly rationed care means if you 
need a hip joint replacement at 70 
years of age, you do not get it, because 
you are too old. It is cheaper for the 
State to let you stay bedridden than it 
is for the State to put a new hip socket 
in. Rationed care means in item after 
item after item you do not get the 
care. 

Even with all of that, those systems 
have bigger increases in their annual 
health budget than the Clinton plan 
projects. Which tells us what? The 
Clinton plan simply is not being honest 
with the American people. It is simply 
not sharing how it will really work. 

Now, I believe that we can pass two 
bills. I believe we could pass an imme- 
diate bill which could help people now 
by taking the seven items we agree on 
on a bypartisan basis, passing it this 
fall, and helping millions of people and 
saving billions of dollars. 

I hope that next year we can start 
with the affordable health care now 
plan, working on a bipartisan basis, 
and design an American plan, not a 
German plan. I would hope that we 
could design a plan that emphasizes 
the marketplace, emphasizes individ- 
ual choice, and uses incentives for peo- 
ple to be able to go out and get the best 
care they want. 

We have four goals. We want to lower 
the cost of the system by having more 
competition and less paperwork, by 
getting the Government out of the 
way, and increasing entrepreneurship 
so new ideas and new technologies and 
new approaches can lower costs. Just 
as Wal-Mart lowers costs, just as cel- 
lular telephones lower costs, just as 
microwaves have come down in cost. In 
the private sector, with real competi- 
tion, costs come down. Only in defense 
and health care, where the Government 
is messing things up, do costs go up. So 
first we want to lower costs. 

Second, we want to design a system 
which, between managed care for medi- 
cine, some kind of transitional voucher 
for people, much like an earned income 
tax credit as they begin to rise, and be- 
tween ensuring that everyone has 100 
percent deductibility for buying insur- 
ance and that everyone has access to 
group insurance, that we have access, 
that there are no preconditions, and 
that no one loses their health insur- 
ance. 

Third, we, unlike the Clinton plan, 
want to give every American a real 
choice, the kind of choice you have 
when you go to a mall and there are 200 
shops. Not the kind of choice you have 
under the Clinton plan, where you can 
have any one of three, but, by the way, 
you cannot afford the most expensive, 
and even the most expensive is very 
limited. 
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Fourth, we want to ensure quality. 
This has been the highest value health 
system in the world. There is better 
health care here, and you can tell it by 
a very simple fact: If you have a truly 
serious illness anywhere in the world, 
you want to get to an American hos- 
pital. If you have a truly difficult prob- 
lem, you want an American specialist. 

We want to continue that tradition. 
We want to ensure that our children 
and our grandchildren have the best 
health care in the world, with the fin- 
est technology, with the widest range 
of choice. We want to ensure that they 
have access to it, and that they can af- 
ford it. 

I think, with all sadness, that an ob- 
solete German model of centralized bu- 
reaucracy, which is even beginning to 
grind down in Germany, a country the 
size of Oregon, if you look at the origi- 
nal West German plan, simply is hope- 
lessly wrong for a continentwide Amer- 
ica, stretching halfway across the Pa- 
cific, with 260 million people of all 
kinds and backgrounds, integrating 
themselves voluntarily by their own 
initiative and their own incentives. 
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I hope we can build an American 
plan, and I hope Members will look 
carefully at Affordable Health Care 
Now. And I hope people across the 
country, as they study what is happen- 
ing in health care, will look at Afford- 
able Health Care Now as an answer, not 
perfect, can be improved, but a begin- 
ning for a truly bipartisan bill that can 
truly solve the major problems that 
are left while maintaining all that is 
good in our current system. 


MEASURES TO RESTRICT THE 
PARTICIPATION BY UNITED 
STATES PERSONS IN WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION ACTIVITIES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 103-144) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota) laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, without objec- 
tion, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to section 204(b) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1703(b)) and sec- 
tion 301 of.the National Emergencies 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), I hereby report to 
the Congress that I have exercised my 
statutory authority to declare a na- 
tional emergency and to issue an Exec- 
utive order, which authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce, in 
consultation with the Secretary of 
State, to take such actions, including 
the promulgation of rules, regulations, 
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and amendments thereto, and to em- 
ploy such powers granted to the Presi- 
dent by the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act, as may be nec- 
essary to continue to regulate the ac- 
tivities of United States persons in 
order to prevent their participation in 
activities, which could contribute to 
the proliferation of nuclear, chemical, 
and biological weapons, and the means 
of their delivery. 

These actions are necessary in view 
of the danger posed to the national se- 
curity, foreign policy, and economy of 
the United States by the continued 
proliferation of nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons, and of the means of 
delivering such weapons, and in view of 
the need for more effective controls on 
activities sustaining such prolifera- 
tion. In the absence of these actions, 
the participation of U.S. persons in ac- 
tivities contrary to U.S. nonprolifera- 
tion objectives and policies, and which 
may not be adequately controlled 
through the exercise of the authorities 
conferred by the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2401 et. seg.), could take place 
without effective control, posing an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the 
national security, foreign policy, and 
economy of the United States. 

The countries and regions affected by 
this action would include those cur- 
rently identified in Supplements 4, 5, 
and 6 to Part 778 of Title 15 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, concerning 
nonproliferation controls, as well as 
such other countries as may be of con- 
cern from time to time due to their in- 
volvement in the proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, or due to the 
risk of their being points of diversion 
to proliferation activities. 

It is my intention to review the ap- 
propriateness of proposing legislation 
to provide standing authority for these 
controls, and thereafter to terminate 
the Executive order. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, September 30, 1993. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WASHINGTON (at the request of 
Mr. GEPHARDT) for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. MCDADE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today, on account of ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Michigan) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. DELAY, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. SHAW, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BAKER of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Connecticut, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. UNSOELD) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs. LOWEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HOYER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. OBEY, for 5 minutes, on Septem- 
ber 30, October 4, 12, 20, 28, November 5, 
8, 16, 24, December 2, 10, 13, 21, and 29. 

Mr. INSLEE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. OBEY, for 60 minutes, on October 
1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
27, 29, November 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 12, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 26, 29, 30, December 1, 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, 24, 27, 
28, 30, and 31. 

Ms. NORTON, for 60 minutes, on Octo- 
ber 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27, November 
2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 24, December 1, 7, 8, 
14, 15, 21, 22, 28, and 29. 

Mr. PICKLE, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. INSLEE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. RICHARDSON, for 60 minutes each 
day, on October 5 and 6. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SMITH of Michigan) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CRANE. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

Mr. CLINGER. 

Ms. MOLINARI. 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. KOLBE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. UNSOELD) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. MALONEY. 

. CLEMENT, 

REED. 

. STUDDS. 

. JACOBS. 

. ANDREWS of Texas. 

. TUCKER in two instances. 

. SKELTON. 

. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas. 
PICKLE. 

. STRICKLAND. 

. BLACKWELL in two instances. 

Mr. HEFNER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINGRICH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HILLIARD. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. 

Mr. MENENDEZ in two instances. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. SLATTERY. 

Mrs. FOWLER. 
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Lazio. 
FURSE. 
WELDON. 
KENNEDY. 
COPPERSMITH. 
POSHARD. 
GOODLING. 
KING. 
PORTER. 
CLINGER. 

. RICHARDSON. 
Mrs. UNSOELD. 
Mr. TRAFICANT. 
Mr. STARK. 


PRR RRSSRSRE 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 38. An act to establish the Jemez Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2295. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supplemental 
appropriations for such programs for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2608. An act to provide for the reau- 
thorization of the collection and publication 
of quarterly financial statistics by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through fiscal year 1998, 
and for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint Resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, October 4, 1993, 
at noon. 


—_———— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1966. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to Mexico, pursuant to 12 
U.S.C. 6385(b)(3)(1); to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

1967. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the Secretary’s memorandum 
of justification for a Presidential determina- 
tion to draw down DOD commodities and 
services, and to set aside legal restrictions 
on providing foreign assistance to Somalia, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-513, section 547(a) 
(104 Stat. 2019); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. A report on revised subdivision of 
budget totals for fiscal year 1994 (Rept. 103- 
271). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2659. A bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to revise and ex- 
tend programs relating to the transplan- 
tation of organs and of bone marrow; with an 
amendment (Rept. 103-272). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
DEUTSCH): 

H.R. 3191. A bill to revise the national 
flood insurance program to promote compli- 
ance with requirements for mandatory pur- 
chase of flood insurance, to provide assist- 
ance for mitigation activities designed to re- 
duce damages to structures subject to flood- 
ing and shoreline erosion, and to increase 
the maximum coverage amounts under the 
program, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROWDER: 

H.R. 3192. A bill to deny certain benefits to 
candidates for election to the House of Rep- 
resentatives who accept contributions in ex- 
cess of certain limitations, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Ways 
and Means, Energy and Commerce, and Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EVANS (for himself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. GUTIERREZ, and Mr. 
STRICKLAND): 

H.R. 3193. A bill to expand services pro- 
vided by the Department of Veterans Affairs 
for veterans suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorder [PTSD]; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FILNER: 

H.R. 3194. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for inflation ad- 
justments to the income threshold amounts 
at which 85 percent of Social Security bene- 
fits become includible in gross income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3195. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to increase the income 
threshold amounts at which 85 percent of So- 
cial Security benefits become includible in 
gross income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. FOWLER (for herself, Mr. 
TORKILDSEN, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. MICA, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. 
MILLER of Florida, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. 
SMITH of Michigan, Ms. DUNN, Mr. 
MCKEON, Mr. LINDER, Mr. FRANKS of 
New Jersey, Mr. BUYER, Mr. BACHUS 
of Alabama, Mr. KIM, Mr. BAKER of 
California, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. 
EVERETT, Mr. KINGSTON, and Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland): 

H.R. 3196. A bill to amend the Federal Elec- 
tion Campaign Act of 1971, the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986, and title 39, United States 
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Code, to provide for an open, fair, and re- 
sponsive electoral process, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on House 
Administration, Ways and Means, and Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLDEN (for himself and Mr. 
GILMAN): 

H.R. 3197. A bill to redesignate the Post Of- 
fice building located at 13th and Rockland 
Streets in Reading, PA, as the “Gus Yatron 
Federal Postal Facility”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

H.R. 3198. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1997, the duty on [3R-alpha(R”*), 4-beta)]-4- 
(acetyloxy)-3-(1-[[(1,1-dimethyl ethyl) 
dimethylsilyJoxyJethy])-2-azetidinone, also 
known as aceotoxy azetidinone; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3199. A bill to suspend until January 
1, 1997, the duty on p-nitrobenzyl alcohol; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 3200. A bill to renew until January 1, 
1996, the previous suspension of duty on 2,2- 
dimethylcyclopropylcarboxamide, also 
known as D-carboxamide; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. ABER- 
CROMBIE, Mr. BLACKWELL, Mr. 
BECERRA, Ms. BYRNE, Mrs. CLAYTON, 
Mr. COLEMAN, Mrs. COLLINS of Illi- 
nois, Miss COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DELUGO, Mr. EDWARDS 
of California, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, 
Mr. FILNER, Mr, GILMAN, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MATSUI, 
Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. MINETA, Mr. NADLER, Mr. 
OWENS, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
SANDERS, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. TOWNS, 
Mr. TUCKER, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, Ms. WATERS, and Ms. 
WOOLSEY): 

H.R. 3201. A bill to establish comprehensive 
early childhood education programs, early 
childhood education staff development pro- 
grams, model Federal Government early 
childhood education programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H.R. 3202. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on film of polymers of propylene; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 3203. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for coverage 
of bone mass measurements and an annual 
screening mammography under part B of the 
Medicare program, and to make permanent 
the coverage of certain osteoporosis drugs 
under part B of such program; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: 

H.R. 3204. A bill to transfer a parcel of land 
to the Taos Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Natural Resources. 

By Mr. SCHUMER (for himself, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, 
and Ms. HARMAN); 

H.R. 3205. A bill to amend the Congres- 
sional Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974 to create a deficit reduction account 
and to reduce the discretionary spending 
limits, and for other purposes; jointly, to the 
Committees on Government Operations and 
Rules. 

By Mr. STRICKLAND (for himself and 
Mr. MANN): 

H.R. 3206. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
allow personnel at correctional facilities to 
qualify to receive certain benefits; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WYDEN: 

H.R. 3207. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the train- 
ing of health professions students with re- 
spect to the identification and referral of 
victims of domestic violence; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DERRICK: 

H.R. 3208. A bill to establish a common 
market to bind together the countries of 
North America, Central America, and South 
America in a common commitment to pro- 
mote democracy and mutually beneficial 
economic development; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA (for himself, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON, Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
YounG of Alaska, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
BAESLER, Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, 
Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
BONIOR, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. CLEMENT, 
Mr. CONYERS, Mr. COOPER, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Ms. 
DELAURO, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr, DE LUGO, 
Mr. DURBIN, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, 
Ms. ENGLISH of Arizona, Ms. ESHOO, 
Mr. FAZIO, Mr, FROST, Ms. FURSE, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. HAM- 
BURG, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. HILLIARD, 
Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr, HUGHES, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON, Mr. JOHNSON of South Da- 
kota, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
LIPINSKI, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. MIL- 
LER of Florida, Mr. MINETA, Mrs. 
MINK, Ms. NORTON, Mr. OBERSTAR, 
Mr. OLVER, Mr. OWENS, Mr. PARKER, 
Mr. PASTOR, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. PETER- 
SON of Minnesota, Mr. ROSE, Ms. Roy- 
BAL-ALLARD, Mr. SABO, Mr. SKEEN, 
Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. Towns, 
Mr. TUCKER, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, and Mr. WAXMAN): 

H.J. Res. 271. Joint resolution designating 
November of each year as “National Amer- 
ican Indian Heritage Month"; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOYER (for himself, Mr. 
WELDON, Mr. VALENTINE, and Mr. 
BOEHLERT): 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution designating 
October 29, 1993, as “National Firefighters 
Day”; to the Committee on Post office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas: 

H. Con. Res. 157. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress com- 
memorating the heroism and lifetime 
achievements of the late General James H. 
“Jimmy” Doolittle, who died on September 
27, 1993; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLUG (for himself, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. 
CAMP, Mr. Cox, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. UPTON, 
and Mr. WALKER); 

H. Res. 266. Resolution requiring the appro- 
priate committees of the House to report leg- 
islation to transfer certain functions of the 
Government Printing Office, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


= 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 
Mr. GINGRICH introduced a bill (H.R. 3209) 
for the relief of Kevin and Nancy Weiss; 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


—— |] 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 3: Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 39: Mr. PASTOR, Mr. RANGEL, 
Barca of Wisconsin, and Mr. HILLIARD. 

H.R. 145: Mr. MCHALE, 

H.R. 216: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 322: Ms. ESHOO, Mr. SWETT, Mr. BARCA 
of Wisconsin, Mr. CLYBURN, and Mr. DURBIN. 

H.R. 509: Mr. WOLF. 

H.R. 546: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr. TANNER, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 963: Mr. CAMP. 

H.R. 972: Mr. BILIRAKIS and Mr. ANDREWS of 
New Jersey. 

H.R. 979: Mr. BREWSTER. 

H.R. 1009: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1012: Mr. 
SANGMEISTER. 

H.R. 1080: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1164: Mr. REYNOLDS and Mr. SLAT- 
TERY. 

H.R. 1203: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 

OXLEY, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. HYDE, and Mr. 
WYNN. 
_ H.R. 1353: Mr. KIM, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. EWING, 
Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. GINGRICH, Ms. DUNN, 
Mr. HYDE, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. 
WALKER, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
BALLENGER, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, and Mr. 
THOMAS of Wyoming. 

H.R. 1529: Mr. SUNDQUIST. 

H.R. 1552: Ms. SCHENK. 

H.R. 1627: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
BUNNING, Mr. BUYER, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. 
CALVERT, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
DELAY, Mr. DICKEY, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. 
FIELDS of Texas, Mr. Goss, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. 
HAYES, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. 
HOEKSTRA, Mr. HOKE, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
HuTro, Mr. HYDE, Mr. KASICH, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. KYL, Ms. LAMBERT, Mr. 
LANCASTER, Mr. LEACH, Mr. LEWIS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. 
McCOLLUM, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. 
MCKEON, Mr. MICA, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. NUSSLE, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
PETRI, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
PORTMAN, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. QUILLEN, 
Mr. REGULA, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. 
ROYCE, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. SENSENBRENNER, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa, Mr. SwirT, Mr. TALENT, Mr. 
TANNER, Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. 
THOMAS of California, Mr. THORNTON, Mrs. 
THURMAN, Mr. VOLKMER, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. POSHARD, Mr. 
ORTON, Mr. BROWN of California, and Mr. 
INSLEE. 

H.R. 2092: Ms. BYRNE, Mr. BEVILL, and Mr. 
BRYANT. 

H.R. 2119: Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 2331: Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. 

H.R, 2444: Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. ANDREWS of 
New Jersey, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
SCHAEFER, and Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 2589: Mr. MINETA. 

H.R. 2609: Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. FROST, Mr. FAWELL, and Ms. DANNER. 

H.R. 2623: Mr. ROBERTS and Mr. RAHALL. 

H.R. 2638: Mr. BRYANT and Mr. REYNOLDS. 

H.R. 2663: Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. FROST, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, and Ms. LONG. 

H.R. 2706: Mr. BEILENSON and Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 2735: Mr. BAESLER. 


Mr. 


SANDERS and Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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H.R. 2787: Mrs. LOWEY and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2838: Mrs. LOWEY. 

H.R. 2866: Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. DE LUGO, Ms. 
MCKINNEY, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. BARLOW, and 
Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 2872: Mr. EMERSON and Mr. PORTER. 

H.R. 2873: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. COOPER, Mr. 
BROWN of California, and Mr. BURTON of Indi- 


ana. 

H.R. 2884: Ms. ENGLISH of Arizona. 

H.R. 2912: Mr. MCCRERY and Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R, 2921: Mr, SCOTT. 

H.R. 2959: Mr, SCHIFF, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. 
LEVY, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, 
Mr. HOBSON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, Mr. MCCAND- 
LESS, and Mr. ZELIFF. 

H.R. 2968: Mr. HUTTO, Mr. KINGSTON, Ms. 
SHEPHERD, and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3031; Ms. MOLINARI. 

H.R. 3065: Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. GEKAS, and 
Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 3127: Mr. HEFLEY and Mr. CONDIT. 

H.R. 3135: Mr. Goss. 

H.R. 3159: Mr. GUTIERREZ and Mr. BONIOR. 

H.J. Res. 22: Mr. HUFFINGTON. 

H.J. Res. 38: Mr. COBLE. 

H.J. Res. 61: Mr. SPENCE, Ms. ROS- 
LEHTINEN, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. COMBEST, and 
Mr. MCKEON. 

H.J. Res. 106: Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. SHAYS, and 
Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.J. Res. 113: Mr. COBLE. 

H.J. Res. 131: Mr. BISHOP, Mr. BAKER of 
Louisiana, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. MILLER of 
Florida, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. HOLD- 
EN, Mr. WYNN, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, and Mr. 
HILLIARD. 

H.J. Res. 148: Mr. NADLER and Mr. SMITH of 
Oregon. 

H.J. Res. 165: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. PICKETT, and Mr. CRAPO. 

H.J. Res. 178: Mr. WYNN, Mr. BEILENSON, 
Mr. HALL of Ohio, Mr. STUPAK, Mr. HINCHEY, 
Mr. ROSE, Mr. MORAN, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
REGULA, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. KING, Mr. LEVY, Mr. QUINN, 
and Mr. SOLOMON. 

H.J. Res. 206: Mr. BERMAN, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
GOODLATTE, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. TORRES, and 
Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.J. Res. 218: Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, 
Mr. RANGEL, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
WELDON, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
ROEMER, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. KING, Mr. HOKE, 
Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. YOUNG of Florida, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. FISH, Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. WOLF, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. 
MYERS of Indiana, Mr. HYDE, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
COBLE, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. MFUME, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, Mr. TALENT, Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. THOMAS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. FORD of Ten- 
nessee, Mr. ROTH, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. HORN, 
Ms. NORTON, Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. BROWN of 
California, Mr. SWIFT, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
MANZULLO, Mr. DREIER, Mr. STARK, Ms. 
DELAURO, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. BONILLA, 


Mr. KIM, Mr. QUINN, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. SKEEN, Mrs. 
FOWLER, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 


NATCHER, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. HOYER, Mr. WIL- 
SON, Mrs. MINK, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. HAST- 
INGS, Mrs. MEEK, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. COLEMAN, 
Mr. SAWYER, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
MORAN, and Mr. PASTOR. 

H.J. Res. 260: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin, Mr. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. FROST, Mr. WYNN, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mr. ENGEL. 

H.J. Res. 262: Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. KINGSTON, 
Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, and Mrs. VUCAN- 
OVICH. 
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H. Con. Res. 49: Mr. SANTORUM. 

H. Con. Res. 61: Mr. MOAKLEY, Mr. SCHU- 
MER, Mr. QUINN, Ms. LOWEY, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
COYNE, and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 100: Mr. HOLDEN, Ms. SHEP- 
HERD, and Mr. SAXTON. 

H. Con. Res. 107: Mr. MILLER of Florida, 
Ms. SCHENK, Mr. DEAL, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. VOLKMER, and Mr. SwIFT. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Ms. PELOSI, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, and Mr. INSLEE. 

H. Res. 32: Mr, CRAMER. 

H. Res. 225: Mr. CRAPO, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
MCHUGH, Mr. PETRI, Mr. PORTMAN, and Mr. 
SCHIFF. 


Oo e I 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXVII the fol- 
lowing discharge petitions were filed: 


Petition 1, May 11, 1993, by Mr. GERALD 
B.H. SOLOMON on H.R. 493 has been signed 
by the following Members: Gerald B.H. Solo- 
mon, Mel Hancock, Jim Bunning, Bob 
Stump, Jim Saxton, Stephen E. Buyer, Don 
Young, David L. Hobson, Charles T. Canady, 
Deborah Pryce, John A. Boehner, Rob 
Portman, Ernest J. Istook, Jr., Toby Roth, 
E. Clay Shaw, Jr., John Linder, Sam John- 
son, Richard H. Baker, Tillie K. Fowler, 
Philip M. Crane, Michael Huffington, Martin 
R. Hoke, Peter G. Torkildsen, Howard P. 
“Buck” McKeon, Wally Herger, Michael D. 
Crapo, Peter Hoekstra, Jennifer Dunn, Car- 
los J. Moorhead, Jim Kolbe, Bill Baker, 
Randy “Duke” Cunningham, Rick Lazio, 
James M, Talent, Michael A. “Mac” Collins, 
Jack Quinn, Christopher Cox, Dana 
Rohrabacher, John T. Doolittle, James C. 
Greenwood, David A. Levy, Peter T. King, 
Donald A. Manzullo, Peter Blute, Terry Ev- 
erett, Cass Ballenger, Cliff Stearns, Bob 
Goodlatte, Rod Grams, Michael N. Castle, 
Michael Bilirakis, David Dreier, Rick 
Santorum, Stephen Horn, Porter J. Goss, 
Robert S. Walker, Edward R. Royce, Alfred 
A. (Al) McCandless, Ken Calvert, Robert H. 
Michel, Jim Ramstad, Doug Bereuter, Fred 
Upton, James V. Hansen, Nancy L. Johnson, 
John J. Duncan, Jr., James M. Inhofe, Bill 
Paxon, Olympia J. Snowe, Harris W. Fawell, 
Thomas W. Ewing, Dan Miller, Bill Barrett, 
Charles H. Taylor, Ileana Ros-Lehtinen, 
Richard K. Armey, Dick Zimmer, Don 
Sunquist, Thomas J. Bliley, Jr., Roscoe G. 
Bartlett, John L. Mica, Jack Fields, Jim 
Nussie, Nathan Deal, Jay Kim, Helen Delich 
Bentley, Spencer T. Bachus III, Martin T. 
Meehan, Jim Bacchus, William H. Zeliff, Jr., 
Ronald K. Machtley, Dan Schaefer, Wayne 
Allard, George W. Gekas, W.J. (Billy) Tauzin, 
Tom Lewis, Ron Packard, and Dean A. Gallo. 

Petition 3, July 1, 1993, by Mr. BILL 
McCOLLUM on House Joint Resolution 38 
has been signed by the following Members: 
Bill McCollum, Michael Huffington, Y. Tim 
Hutchinson, James M. Inhofe, Porter J. Goss, 
Cass Ballenger, Jack Quinn, John T. Doo- 
little, Jennifer Dunn, Rod Grams, John 
Linder, Ernest J. Istook, Jr., Dick Zimmer, 
Richard W. Pombo, Thomas W. Ewing, Bill 
Barrett, Craig ‘Thomas, Mel Hancock, 
Charles H. Taylor, Paul E. Gillmor, Rick 
Lazio, Charles T. Canady, Howard P. “Buck” 
McKeon, James M. Talent, Joe Knollenberg, 
Jay Dickey, Terry Everett, Jack Kingston, 
Bob Stump, Bob Inglis, Elton Gallegly, Bill 
Baker, Stephen Horn, James V. Hansen, 
Dana Rohrabacher, Peter G. Torkildsen, 
Wayne Allard, Jim Ramstad, Nick Smith, 
Bob Goodlatte, Michael Bilirakis, Ken Cal- 
vert, Michael A. ‘“Mac’’ Collins, Arthur 
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Ravenel, Jr., Jim Lightfoot, Sam Johnson, 
Howard Coble, Gerald B.H. Solomon, Tillie 
K. Fowler, Jim McCrery, Stephen Buyer, 
Deborah Pryce, William H. Zeliff, Jr., Robert 
K. Dornan, Lincoln Diaz-Balart, Richard K. 
Armey, Martin R. Hoke, Rob Portman, Peter 
Blute, Scott L. Klug, Henry Bonilla, John L. 
Mica, Peter Hoekstra, James C. Greenwood, 
Jack Fields, Jim Nussle, Nathan Deal, Jay 
Kim, Jim Kolbe, Spencer T. Bachus, Martin 
T. Meehan, Edward R. Royce, Philip M. 
Crane, Scott McInnis, Doug Bereuter, Cliff 
Stearns, Dan Miller, Don Johnson, Lamar 
Smith, Ron Packard, Ronald K. Machtley, 
Dan Schaefer, Rick Santorum, Bill Paxon, J. 
Alex McMillan, Charles Wilson, Newt Ging- 
rich, Dean A. Gallo, David Minge, Don Sund- 
quist, Michael D. Crapo, Bob Franks, Robert 
F. (Bob) Smith, Donald A. Manzullo, George 
W. Gekas, Jim Saxton, Christopher Cox, and 
Roscoe G. Bartlett. 

Petition 4, September 23, 1993, by Mr. 
HOEKSTRA on House Joint Resolution 9 has 
been signed by the following Members: Peter 
Hoekstra, Joe Barton, Fred Upton, Bob 
Goodlatte, Tom DeLay, Thomas W. Ewing, 
Bob Inglis, Edward R. Royce, Tillie K. Fowl- 
er, Martin R. Hoke, Richard K. Armey, Bill 
Archer, Jack Kingston, Michael A. “Mac” 
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Collins, Dan Burton, Rob Portman, J. Dennis 
Hastert, Howard P. Buck" McKeon, Thomas 
J. Bliley, Jr., Dick Zimmer, John Linder, 
Scott McInnis, Jack Quinn, Cass Ballenger, 
Joe Knollenberg, Spencer T. Bachus, Bill 
Emerson, Peter G. Torkildsen, Christopher 
Cox, John A. Boehner, Michael D. Crapo, 
Scott L. Klug, Jim Bunning, Deborah Pryce, 
David L. Hobson, Bill Baker, Richard W. 
Pombo, Stephen E. Buyer, Ken Calvert, 
Henry Bonilla, Roscoe G. Bartlett, James M. 
Inhofe, Donald A. Manzullo, Sam Johnson, 
Bob Livingston, Wally Herger, William H. 
Zeliff, Jr., Jennifer Dunn, Ronald K. 
Machtley, Dan Schaefer, Bill Paxon, Wayne 
Allard, Jim Ramstad, Don Sundquist, 
Charles T. Canady, Michael Bilirakis, Mi- 
chael Huffington, Y. Tim Hutchinson, Bill 
McCollum, George W. Gekas, Ron Packard, 
W.J. (Billy) Tauzin, James A. Hayes, Porter 
J. Goss, Bob Stump, Gerald B.H. Solomon, 
John L, Mica, and Dean A. Gallo. 

Petition 5, September 28, 1993, by Mr. 
STEARNS on House Resolution 156 has been 
signed by the following Members: Cliff 
Steans, Ronald K. Machtley, Dan Schaefer, 
Bill Paxon, Wayne Allard, Jim Bunning, Jim 
Ramstad, Charles T. Canady, Dana 
Rohrabacher, Randy “Duke” Cunningham, 
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Sam Johnson, Barbara F. Vucanovich, John 
J. Duncan, Jr., Howard Coble, William H. 
Zeliff, Jr., Michael Huffington, Michael A. 
“Mac” Collins, Michael D. Crapo, Bill Baker, 
Y. Tim Hutchinson, Donald A. Manzullo, 
James M. Inhofe, Tillie K. Fowler, Bill 
McCollum, Dan Burton, Rob Portman, 
George W. Gekas, Thomas W. Ewing, Ron 
Packard, Christopher Cox, Bill Emerson, 
Wayne T. Gilchrist, Tom Lewis, Porter J. 
Goss, Bob Stump, Michael Bilirakis, Gerald 
B.H. Solomon, and John L. Mica. 


er 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 


60. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the citizens of the United States of America, 
relative to: 1 Repeal Income Tax; 1(A) Abol- 
ish the Internal Revenue Service; 2 Replace 
Income Tax With Imports; Excise & Duties; 
2(A) Restore State Sovereignty; 3 Repeal the 
“Federal” Reserve Act; 3(A) Prosecute all 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors includ- 
ing Alan Greenspan and its stockholders; 
which was referred jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 
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SENATE—Thursday, September 30, 1993 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 27, 1993) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable HARRIS 
WOFFORD, a Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

This morning we want to remember 
Mrs. Alice Koutsoumpass, who is recov- 
ering from surgery yesterday. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths. Proverbs 
3:5-6. 

Eternal God, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, Ruler of nations, You know the 
world in macrocosm and microcosm. 
You know where we are in history and 
what the future holds. You know the 
mind and heart of each servant in the 
Senate, and You know the issues they 
face and the enormity of the problems 
confronting them. May the wisdom of 
Proverbs be understood in its relevance 
to this situation, to each of our lives. 

We pray in the name of Jesus, the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. Amen. 


Í ÅÁ—— 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD}. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HARRIS WOFFORD, a 
Senator from the State of Pennsylvania, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. WOFFORD thereupon assumed 

the chair as Acting President pro tem- 


pore. 


—_—_—_————— 


RESERVATION OF LEADERSHIP 
TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 

In my capacity as a Senator from the 
State of Pennsylvania, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 


The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT FOR 1994—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of the conference report accom- 
panying H.R. 2295, which the clerk will 
report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2295) having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses this 
report, signed by all of the conferees. 

The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the conference report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD of 
September 29, 1993.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. I do not seek recogni- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the inquiry? 

Mr. HELMS. My inquiry is, is the in- 
formation I received just 2 minutes ago 
accurate—that another one of these 
sleazy unanimous-consent requests has 
been granted, in this case eliminating 
any possibility of a rollcall vote on this 
conference report? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The unanimous consent provides 
that, upon the yielding back of time, 
the conference report will be agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I will not use my allot- 
ted time yet. But, as a result of this 
unanimous consent—unless it is re- 
versed and I am permitted to request 
the yeas and nays and thereby get a 
rollcall vote on this conference report, 
the Senate has had its last unanimous- 
consent request, as far as I am con- 
cerned. 


The night before last, the same sort 
of thing was done in a different way. 
And the possibility of any recorded 
vote on this matter has been elimi- 
nated. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding the unanimous-con- 
sent request granted last night, I be 
permitted to ask for the yeas and nays 
and that there be a rollcall vote on the 
pending conference report. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would tell my dis- 
tinguished colleague that for the mo- 
ment I will object. I will explain why. 
It is because the unanimous-consent 
request was entered into by the Demo- 
cratic and Republican leadership. This 
was not my request. I know, or at least 
I understand, it was hot lined to all of- 
fices. 

I am perfectly happy, as one individ- 
ual Senator, to have a rollcall on this. 
I did not ask that it not be a rollcall. 
But insofar as the Republican side and 
Democratic side have agreed to this 
unanimous-consent request last night, 
I do not think, absent consultation 
with both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican leadership, that it would be ap- 
propriate for me to agree to a unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

He may do whatever he wishes with 
the request. But he may want to con- 
sider renewing the request after there 
has been consultation with both the 
Republican and Democratic leader. 

I would not personally have any ob- 
jection to that but I think we should 
discuss it with the leadership, so I will 
interpose an objection for the moment. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I can understand his position. I 
am not irritated with him because al- 
though he and I do not agree on a lot 
of things, he always plays fair, and I 
am sure he is playing fair on this. 

It was just suggested to me by a staff 
member, I think for Senator McCon- 
NELL, that a rollcall vote may be per- 
mitted if it is stacked, with the vote to 
occur at 10:30 or some later time this 
morning. I am perfectly agreeable to 
that. 

Mr. President, I believe I am allotted 
30 minutes of time after 9 o’clock, is 
that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. What time do I have re- 
maining as of now? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has 26 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HELMS. I am going to yield the 
floor for now. I ask to be notified when 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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I can begin my 26 minutes. I do not 
want to begin now. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, the plan 
was to have this finished by 10 o'clock. 
I will use a couple of minutes but then 
I am going to put in a quorum call 
under the usual understanding that 
time runs, unless there are other Sen- 
ators seeking recognition. 

Mr. HELMS. I object to that. I would 
like the full 26 minutes. The Senator 
does not want to deprive me of every- 
thing. I know my colleague does not 
want that. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

If no Senator yields time, the time 
must be deducted proportionally from 
both sides. 

The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to 
present the conference report on H.R. 
2295, the foreign operations, export fi- 
nancing, and related programs appro- 
priations for fiscal 1994. 

The most important good news about 
this conference report is that it is a re- 
duction of about $1 billion below the 
fiscal 1993 foreign aid appropriation, 
and it is $1.4 billion below the Presi- 
dent's request for fiscal 1994. I could 
not agree with the administration’s re- 
quest that foreign aid should be ex- 
empted from the budget cuts everyone 
else is having to make. 

As Senators, Senator MCCONNELL and 
I have been working hard to get this 
bill to the President because it con- 
tains the President’s full request, in- 
cluding a fiscal 1993 supplemental ap- 
propriation, for assistance to support 
democratic and free market reform in 
the new Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union. That was the 
central priority of this foreign aid bill. 
It is why so many Senators worked 
closely with us, and gave full coopera- 
tion to speed the bill along its path. 
The Senate, in getting the bill off the 
floor in record time last week, dem- 
onstrated its support for the NIS aid 
package. We are giving the President 
the tools to respond to a historic op- 
portunity to help shape democracy and 
an open society in our former adver- 
sary. 

As I predicted in my statement on 
the bill during Senate consideration 
last week, we did receive some further 
help from the committee. Due to a re- 
allocation of outlays by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the conferees were 
able to adjust some accounts up to the 
House levels. 

As Senators know, the Senate-passed 
bill decreased the international disas- 
ter assistance account by $100 million 
below the President’s request. This cut 
was entirely because my subcommit- 
tee’s outlay allocation was $97 million 
below that of the House. There was cer- 
tainly no policy reason for it. I and 
several other Members expressed our 
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concern about this reduction when 
H.R. 2295 was on the Senate floor. At 
the time I said that my top priority for 
conference, should the subcommittee’s 
allocation be revised upward, was to re- 
store the full disaster assistance re- 
quest. 

My colleagues and those interested in 
this account will be pleased to know 
that the conferees were able to adjust 
that account back to the House level 
and the President’s request of 
$145,985,000. This level will go further 
toward enabling the United States to 
respond to disaster-related problems 
around the world. 

I am pleased that the conferees also 
were able to go to the House level for 
the U.S. contribution to the World 
Bank, the International Development 
Association, and the Enterprise for the 
Americas Multilateral Investment 
Fund. While I have major policy con- 
cerns with the World Bank and IDA, 
the cuts I was forced to recommend to 
the Senate in our contributions to 
those institutions went deeper than I 
felt wise. Budget allocation realities 
left me no choice in the matter. 

Nevertheless, both accounts are sub- 
stantially below request levels. The 
cuts are a signal to the World Bank 
and IDA that they had better respond 
to our clearly stated policy and man- 
agement problems if congressional sup- 
port for U.S. contributions is to be re- 
built. 

The conference agreement also gives 
the President more resources in the 
economic support fund to deal with the 
Middle East peace accord. I told the 
President that we would seek to build 
in some additional flexibility to sup- 
port the Middle East peace process. 
There is sufficient funding to permit 
assistance for the West Bank and Gaza 
at the levels recommended by both 
House and Senate. There are funds to 
enable the United States to participate 
in multilateral efforts to help imple- 
ment the peace accords. The higher 
level of ESF now in the bill gives the 
President some flexibility to respond 
to the upcoming international donors 
conference. 

Mr. President, many, many people 
made invaluable contributions to get- 
ting this conference report, and NIS 
aid, to this point. I want once again to 
thank the distinguished full committee 
chairman, the President pro tempore, 
for his leadership and extraordinary ef- 
forts to help us overcome monumental 
problems. I also thank the chairman 
and ranking member of the Senate 
Budget Committee, Senator SASSER 
and Senator DOMENICI, for their sup- 
port and advice in handling difficult 
problems. Senators INOUYE and STE- 
VENS responded to President Clinton’s 
appeal by agreeing to a reallocation of 
nearly $1 billion in defense subcommit- 
tee allocation to the Foreign Oper- 
ations Subcommittee for NIS aid. 

I want to pay special thanks to my 
good friend and ranking member of the 
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Foreign Operations Subcommittee, the 
Senator from Kentucky. His coopera- 
tion and support in shaping and guid- 
ing this bill through an extraordinarily 
difficult process was invaluable. I look 
forward to future years of constructive 
cooperation on the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee with the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Let me also again thank the many 
staff members whose hard work and 
dedication was so essential. All Mem- 
bers know that behind a bill of this 
complexity there is a mountain of ex- 
pert staff work, and never more so than 
in this conference report. The majority 
clerk, Eric Newsom, and majority staff 
members, Tim Rieser and Fred Kenney, 
worked tirelessly. I appreciate the sup- 
port and cooperation of the minority 
staff, the minority clerk, Jim Bond, 
minority staff member, Juanita 
Rilling, and Senator MCCONNELL’S staff 
member, Robin Cleveland. I also wish 
to thank Doug Olin and Charles 
Flickner of the Budget Committee for 
helping us solve many problems. 

The executive branch also partici- 
pates in the legislative process, with 
its representatives constantly hovering 
in the background, peering over our 
shoulders, and offering us ceaseless bits 
of advice. Their contributions are also 
invaluable, and help us to avoid many 
mistakes or misjudgments. Let me give 
special thanks and recognition to 
Wendy Sherman, who is proving to be 
everything I predicted she would be—a 
superb Assistant Secretary of State for 
Legislative Affairs. President Clinton 
owes her much in achieving his full 
Russia and NIS aid program, which I 
will certainly make clear to him per- 
sonally. 

It has been a great pleasure working 
with the new AID administrator, Brian 
Atwood. His expertise make our job 
easier. 

Bob Lester and Carol Schwab, coun- 
sels from AID and the State Depart- 
ment, once again generously provided 
their legal expertise and advise. 

I also wish to thank Will Davis, of 
the Bureau of Legislative Affairs at 
State, Marianne O’Sullivan, of the AID 
Bureau for Legislative Affairs, George 
Tyler and Robert Baker of Treasury, 
Michael Friend of the Defense Security 
Assistance Agency, Bill Hellert of 
Eximbank, and many others who con- 
tributed to getting this bill done. 

We are actually at an interesting 
spot with the conference report of the 
foreign operations bill. I believe we 
have set an all-time record, certainly a 
speed record since I have been in the 
Senate, for the least amount of debate 
time on the floor to get a foreign aid 
bill passed through the U.S. Senate. We 
did that last week. The conference 
started this week around 11 o’clock at 
night on Monday. Some of us were de- 
layed because of the bad weather. I was 
delayed getting out of Vermont. It 
took me a little bit longer to fly down 
than it would have to drive down. 
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We started the conference at 11 
o’clock at night on Monday, and we 
finished about 3 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing. That also was a record. It was the 
least amount of time taken for a con- 
ference on a foreign aid bill—at least 
that I can remember in 19 years here. I 
say that to compliment the Members of 
the House, especially the chairman, 
Mr. OBEY, and the ranking member, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, on the House side and 
their colleagues. 

I also compliment Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, the Republican side, 
led by Senator MCCONNELL, and those 
on the Democratic side, who worked so 
hard to move through that. 

We have a reduction of about $1 bil- 
lion below the fiscal year 1993 foreign 
aid appropriation. It is actually $1.4 
billion below the President’s request 
for fiscal year 1994. I mention these fig- 
ures, when people ask if we are actu- 
ally going to cut Federal spending, this 
is an appropriations bill that will pass 
today, will go to the President today, 
will be signed into law today and 
makes very, very significant cuts. 

I said to the people in Vermont that 
I was absolutely convinced that we 
were going to be cutting spending and 
that I intended to, in any committee I 
chaired. We have done so here. We are 
not going to exempt foreign aid from 
budget cuts, and we are going to make 
budget cuts in every area of domestic 
spending. 

The central priority of this foreign 
aid bill was support for the new Inde- 
pendent States of the former Soviet 
Union, and I will speak further on that 
later. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wants to speak first. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, if my 
distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina will yield for just a moment, 
I have a very brief exchange which I 
would like to have with the distin- 
guished managers. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. SPECTER. I ask for 2 minutes. 
May I direct that to my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? Does the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky yield time? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. Wait, I object. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes with the time to be 
charged to both sides. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. How much time do 
I have under my control? 


addressed the 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Fourteen minutes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I will be happy to 
give him 2 minutes of my time, I say to 
the Senator from North Carolina. Is 
that a problem? 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield 2 minutes 
of my 14 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank both my col- 
leagues from North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. President, I know that earmarks 
were a major problem when this bill 
got to conference, After considerable 
discussion with the distinguished 
chairman, Senator LEAHY, and the dis- 
tinguished ranking member, Senator 
MCCONNELL, we had arrived at a figure 
of $3 million earmarked for investiga- 
tion for the war crimes tribunal, be- 
cause of the necessity to have imme- 
diate funding to proceed with the gath- 


ering of evidence so that prosecutions - 


could be initiated on the war crimes 
atrocities in the fighting in the former 
Yugoslavia. 

That investigation has been brought 
to a standstill because of the absence 
of any funds. When you gather evidence 
for a criminal proceeding, it is very im- 
portant to gather it immediately or as 
promptly as possible. I regret to say 
that a great deal of evidence has al- 
ready probably evaporated. 

I had discussed this matter with a 
number of members of the administra- 
tion, including the Secretary of State, 
Warren Christopher, and the U.N. Am- 
bassador, Madeleine Albright and the 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Boutros Boutros-Ghali. Of 
course, he is very interested in the 
funds so they can proceed. I believe the 
administration is in accord. 

I will ask the distinguished chairman 
at this time to summarize with me the 
private discussions which we have had 
which I think ought to be on the 
record; and that is to encourage the 
State Department to advance the fund- 
ing, up to $3 million, for the investiga- 
tions as promptly as possible, and at 
the same time to do our utmost 
through the administration to get 
other countries to contribute funds as 
well for the investigation. I know that 
people at the State Department have 
or I have reason to believe that people 
at the State Department are watching 
our conference report. I think this kind 
of emphasis is very important. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 2 minutes have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield myself 1 minute 
to respond. I am assured by the State 
Department in a letter from Wendy 
Sherman, Assistant Secretary of State, 
that they are aware of this and will 
make their best efforts to get the 
money for the war crimes tribunal. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows, I strongly support the efforts to 
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get this up and underway, and do the 
kind of investigative work necessary to 
gather the evidence before it dis- 
appears. He also knows that I want, as 
I believe he does, to have other coun- 
tries involved, too, so that this is not 
seen as a solely U.S.-sponsored, U.S.- 
funded, U.S. operation. If it is to have 
an effect, it has to be truly multilat- 
eral. I have every intention to work to 
assure that the money at the level rec- 
ommended is available and we will 
work with the State Department to see 
that is done. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
for an additional 1 minute from my col- 
league from Kentucky. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator may proceed for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague. I am pleased to 
hear the comments by Senator LEAHY. 
We first met at the National District 
Attorneys Association in 1969. Senator 
LEAHY used to be just Attorney Leahy, 
from Burlington. I had a similar posi- 
tion in Philadelphia. We had a lot of 
experience in the importance of gather- 
ing evidence. I am glad to have those 
reassurances. 

When this bill is signed later today, I 
hope that tomorrow we will see initia- 
tives by the State Department to start 
advancing funds so that evidence can 
be collected. 

I thank the Chair, and I thank my 
colleagues. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Please advise the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina the time sit- 
uation with respect to the two man- 
agers of the bill and the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina 
has 24 minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Pardon me? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from North Carolina 
has 24 minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Twenty-four minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont has 8 
minutes, and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has 10 minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield myself such time 
as I may require, Mr. President. 

Perhaps a word of explanation is in 
order as to why I am indignant about 
the current parliamentary situation. I 
knew nothing about a unanimous con- 
sent foreclosing the right of Senators 
to cast recorded votes and be on public 
record on a piece of foreign aid legisla- 
tion that proposes to spend $14.5 billion 
of the American taxpayers’ money. 
Moreover, it is money that will be 
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given to foreign countries and foreign 
interests. I think somebody may be 
trying to avoid exposure on this vote. I 
regret sincerely that this unanimous- 
consent request was granted last night. 
I was not advised about it, and I do not 
know anybody else who was, except the 
manager of the bill. 

Now I am not indignant about JESSE 
HELMS. I do not like foreign aid. I do 
not vote for foreign aid. I wish that we 
could go back and recapture the enor- 
mous expenditures for foreign aid since 
its inception in 1946. 

About 10 years ago, Mr. President, I 
had a careful study made of how much 
foreign aid had cost the American tax- 
payers as of that time. I instructed my 
assistants take care to factor in the in- 
terest on the borrowed money that was 
sent to foreign countries. 

There was no balanced Federal budg- 
et, so it was fair to assume that Con- 
gress was giving away borrowed 
money. 

I was amazed when I got my report 
from the Library of Congress, whose 
computers we had to use because our 
office computers could not handle 
arithmetic of that size. Up to that 
time, the cost to the American tax- 
payers for foreign aid was $2 trillion. 
Perhaps that in part explains why I do 
not vote for foreign aid. Perhaps that 
explains why my distinguished prede- 
cessor from North Carolina, Sam Ervin 
often said that he had never voted for 
a penny of it. 

And yet we have a unanimous con- 
sent that provides that Senators will 
not even have to take a stand on this 
matter. Yes, I resent it, but not be- 
cause of JESSE HELMS. I will give you 
an example of why I resent it. 

Down in Texas, there is a young 
widow whose husband was inten- 
tionally killed by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. I offered an amendment to force 
the State Department to get cracking 
on obtaining some compensation for 
that young widow. But, the State De- 
partment is silent in seven languages 
with the Peruvians. Yet, the State De- 
partment went to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and lobbied the conferees 
to drop the amendment—that this Sen- 
ate had approved—to withhold foreign 
aid to the Peruvian Government unless 
and until the Peruvian Government 
compensates this young widow down in 
Texas. 

The State Department opposed that 
amendment even though the State De- 
partment bureaucrats have been sit- 
ting on their hands about helping that 
young woman. I resent it, and as the 
father of two daughters and the grand- 
father of five, I hope the U.S. Govern- 
ment never does anything like that to 
them. 

Last week, Mr. President, this Sen- 
ate also voted overwhelmingly in a 
rolleall vote, 92 to 4, to close some 
loopholes in current law regarding the 
expropriation of U.S. citizens’ property 
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by foreign governments which receive 
foreign aid from the American tax- 
payers. 

Now, many Senators did not dare 
vote against that. There were four who 
did vote no—and none of them was a 
surprise. But the other 94 Senators 
agreed. They are on record. They will 
not be on record today, as matters now 
stand on this foreign aid conference re- 


rt. 

The original Helms amendment re- 
garding expropriation of property of 
American citizens would have cut off 
foreign aid to any government if, with- 
in 3 years, that Government fails to re- 
turn the property confiscated from 
American citizens or fairly com- 
pensates the rightful owners. This 
amendment was carefully crafted to 
make allowances for new democracies, 
and the President was given a 6-month 
country-by-country national interest 
waiver. 

That amendment passed the Senate 
92 to 4 last week. But then came the 
State Department lobbying in con- 
ference. The conferees began meeting 
at 10 o’clock at night and met until 4 
o’clock in the morning. I am not sure 
that any of the conferees were wide 
awake enough to know what they were 
doing. 

The emasculated version of the 
amendment that emerged from the 
conferees was worse, Mr. President, 
than current law. Not only did the con- 
ferees emasculate the amendment 
passed by the Senate, 92 to 4, they 
made current law worse with the con- 
ferees’ proposed substitute amendment. 

Obviously, I did not want that to 
happen so I requested that the con- 
ference drop the amendment I had of- 
fered because it had been so mutilated 
by the conferees. 

Now, Mr. President, the point is this 
on that amendment. At least 900 Amer- 
ican citizens have come to my associ- 
ates and me asking for help. These 
Americans are from every State of the 
Union. 

For example, one of my constituents 
in North Carolina had a large amount 
of his property confiscated by the 
Costa Rican Government 18 years ago, 
at a time when Jerry Ford was Presi- 
dent of the United States. This citizen 
still has not been compensated. Yet, 
the State Department sits on its hands. 
It does not represent the American 
people. But the United States tax- 
payers have been forced to send an un- 
interrupted flood of their tax money to 
Costa Rica—via a United States Gov- 
ernment that refuses to do anything 
for the American citizens who have 
been so abused by the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment. 

What did the American citizens get 
from the State Department? They got 
deaf ears and closed doors. The bureau- 
crats at the U.S. State Department 
could not care less about these Amer- 
ican citizens. I do not know about any 
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other Senator, but I for one am fed up 
with the U.S. State Department. 

Mr. President, the Senate took a step 
forward last week on the expropriation 
matter, but the second Helms amend- 
ment to be dropped in conference, to 
which I alluded earlier, required the 
Government of Peru to compensate the 
31-year-old widow of a U.S. serviceman 
killed 18 months ago by the Peruvian 
military. The amendment was accepted 
by the managers of this bill and went 
to conference, but that did not matter. 
The State Department lobbied the con- 
ferees late at night and had the amend- 
ment killed. 

Mr. President, a word or so about 
that tragic episode involving the hus- 
band of the young widow in Texas. 
That young American died when a U.S. 
Air Force C-130 was deliberately and 
intentionally shot down by the Peru- 
vians. The C-130 was in international 
airspace. It was 60 miles from the Peru- 
vian coast. Visibility was unlimited. 
The United States plane had clear 
markings, and a Department of Defense 
investigation concluded that the Peru- 
vians knew that they were attacking a 
United States military aircraft. 

On the third pass, the Peruvian fight- 
ers blew a hole in the United States C- 
130. Sergeant Beard was sucked out and 
fell 20,000 feet to his death. The Peru- 
vians knew well what they were doing 
when they fired on that United States 
airplane. 

Well, with such respect as I can mus- 
ter, I cannot understand why the con- 
ferees succumbed to the blandishments 
of the U.S. State Department on this 
one. After all, there is $67 million of 
the American taxpayers’ money in the 
foreign aid pipeline for Peru, and if 
Peru had simply faced up to its respon- 
sibility and paid just a tiny fraction of 
that amount to Sergeant Beard’s 
widow, I would never have offered the 
amendment. The matter would have 
been moot. 

Nevertheless, the amendment was 
dropped at the behest of the U.S. State 
Department lobbyists, and Mrs. Beard 
is not likely to be given another 
thought down at Foggy Bottom. That 
is why I am indignant. 

Good Lord, Mr. President, even Sad- 
dam Hussein’s Iraq paid compensation 
to the victims of the U.S.S. Stark. But 
the U.S. State Department is unwilling 
to require that compensation be paid 
for an American serviceman killed in- 
tentionally by one of the largest recipi- 
ents of U.S. foreign aid. 

And this bill, I remind you, will take 
$14.5 billion out of the pockets of the 
U.S. taxpayers to send to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, I could repeat what I 
have said many times, what so many of 
us have said, including former Senator 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia, who 
stood right over there in this Chamber 
on countless occasions and remarked 
how the State Department has an 
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Asian desk, a Latin American desk, a 
European desk, but Senator Talmadge 
always said what the State Depart- 
ment needs is an American desk. And 
he was right. 

Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher testified at his confirmation 
hearing in January that there was 
going to be an American desk. Well, if 
there is an American desk down at the 
State Department, it is in some store- 
room down the hall that nobody ever 
sees. 

The Congress and the State Depart- 
ment have a duty to protect and defend 
American citizens. I regret that these 
two commonsense amendments were 
dropped in conference, but the Senate 
did the best it could. It voted on them. 
And I did the best I could by offering 
them. But was I snookered in the bot- 
tom half of the ninth inning? No, Jesse 
Helms did not get snookered; the 
American people got snookered. 

That is what happened, and the U.S. 
State Department’s lobbyists went 
away chuckling because they had once 
again preserved their little bureauc- 
racy. 

.I want this to be understood by the 
U.S. State Department. I have tried to 
cooperate. This very week a whole list 
of ambassadorial nominees was on the 
agenda of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Democrats could not get a 
quorum. Only three or four Democrat 
Senators came to the business meeting. 
Seven or eight Republican Senators 
came, and we bailed out the Demo- 
crats. We bailed out the crowd at the 
State Department, who wanted these 
nominees confirmed by the Senate. 

Unless there is a change of heart 
down at Foggy Bottom, there will be 
no more bailouts. My cooperation with 
the State Department will be a thing of 
the past. If the State Department can- 
not look after that young widow down 
in Texas who lost her husband to the 
Peruvians, I do not want anything fur- 
ther to do with the State Department. 

There is no way I can support this 
foreign aid bill. Other Senators may 
feel differently. I respect that. But I 
wish there could be a rollcall vote so 
that Senators would be on record and 
have to take a stand for the public to 
know how they voted on giving away 
$14.5 billion to foreign countries. 

If I have any time remaining, Mr. 
President, I reserve it. 

Mr. McCONNELL addressed 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
MCCONNELL] is recognized. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, it is 
not my goal here to enter into a debate 
with the Senator from North Carolina. 
There are a couple of observations I 
want to make that I hope will make 
him feel a little better. 

First of all, the Senator from North 
Carolina did better in conference than 
anybody else I am aware of either on or 


the 
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off the committee. Three of his five 
amendments were included in the con- 
ference report. One was dropped at his 
request and one put in the report. The 
three that the Senator from North 
Carolina was concerned about that are 
in short waiver on the Palestinian Lib- 
eration Organization; a ban on aid to 
supporters of terrorists; and, with re- 
gard to the parking fine provision, we 
made it stronger than the Senator's 
original amendment. We increased the 
penalty by 10 percent. 

So I am sorry that the Senator from 
North Carolina feels he did not do well 
in conference. If he did not do well, 
imagine how everybody else feels. It 
was a pretty difficult conference. 

Let me say with regard to a rollcall 
vote, I have no idea how the UC agree- 
ment came about for no rollcall vote. I 
was thinking of calling for a rollcall 
vote myself. I think we ought to have 
a vote on this. This is a historic bill. 
Only 10 Senators voted against it last 
week. Clearly this bill is not particu- 
larly controversial, and this Senator 
has absolutely no objection to having a 
rollcall vote on it. I am proud to vote 
for this measure. I think it is a meas- 
ure of historic importance. This is a 
measure that is geared to America’s 
national interests. This year we are 
passing a foreign aid bill that is $1.8 
billion below last year’s bill. So we are 
cutting the overall foreign aid portion 
of our budget, which was already less 
than 1 percent, even further. 

In addition, what we have done this 
year is we have focused this bill on 
America’s priorities. This bill is large- 
ly about the Camp David accords and 
the new Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union. That is what this 
bill is largely about. So what we have 
done with the diminishing resources we 
have, we have focused them on the 
most important countries. 

So I think this is a bill to be proud 
of. I hope we will have a rollcall vote. 
I look forward to seeing the results of 
it. I predict only a small number of 
Senators will oppose it. 

In addition, Mr. President, some 
other observations about the foreign 
aid bill this year: Last year there were 
90 earmarks in the bill. This year we 
only have seven. That is for the Camp 
David countries. And the other three 
are related to the NIS. While we had 
limited resources, I just indicated, we 
moved foreign assistance in the right 
direction. We focused on our highest 
priorities as we advanced U.S. eco- 
nomic security and political interests. 

This bill is about U.S. interests. 
Make no mistake about it. The heart 
and soul of this bill are the support we 
provide to the Camp David countries 
and the strong commitment we make 
to democracy and economic reform in 
the new Independent States. This bill 
recognizes it is in our security inter- 
ests to see the former Soviet Republics 
dismantle their nuclear weapons; it is 
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in our economic interest to open mar- 
kets of several hundred million con- 
sumers; and it is in our political inter- 
est to strengthen democracy. 

After a great deal of discussion, I am 
pleased that the House agreed to the 
Senate's approach in structuring aid to 
the new Independent States. We define 
here in the Senate broad categories of 
assistance, which offered the President 
maximum flexibility to fund emerging 
priorities and opportunities. Instead of 
a blank check, we offered a blueprint, 
not a blank check but a blueprint, and 
I am satisfied that virtually all of the 
funds in this bill will go either to or 
through the private sector. 

We support private sector develop- 
ment, trade and investment, a special 
multilateral privatization and restruc- 
ture fund, and we make a sizable com- 
mitment to our Export-Import Bank 
which advances U.S. commercial inter- 
ests. The Export-Import Bank is about 
our commercial interests, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is in this bill. I repeat, this 
bill is about U.S. interests. 

This bill also includes an earmark for 
Ukraine, which I personally felt was es- 
sential. With 52 million people, a great 
deal of economic promise, and nuclear 
weapons, I believe Ukraine deserves 
independent recognition in our bill. 
And that independent recognition is in 
here. I am satisfied our blueprint funds 
the right priorities. 

But that is not enough. The public 
needs to know that there are condi- 
tions to our aid. In two amendments I 
offered, joined by Senator LEAHY and 
the committee chairman, Senator 
BYRD, we linked aid to performance. 
Aid must be suspended if any nation 
violates the territorial integrity or na- 
tional sovereignty of another nation. 
As we have watched events unfold in 
Georgia, this condition has particular 
importance. 

Aid is also linked to progress on eco- 
nomic reforms based on market prin- 
ciples, private ownership, respect for 
commercial contracts, and equitable 
tax treatment of U.S. companies. 

Mr. President, I believe the private 
sector is the key to securing change in 
the new Independent States. But com- 
panies are cautious, given the unpre- 
dictability of the facts and commercial 
code over there. U.S. aid can only ease 
some of the economic and social transi- 
tion pains. Ultimately, only the pri- 
vate sector can generate jobs, revenue, 
and growth. Our aid should be linked to 
advancing those interests. I think we 
have done an excellent job in this bill 
of promoting our interests. That is 
what this bill is about. 

I also want to acknowledge, Mr. 
President, the outstanding support of 
Senator LEAHY. I have enjoyed working 
with him; with Senator BYRD, chair- 
man of our committee; Senator INOUYE; 
and Senator STEVENS, who really made 
it possible; I enjoyed working with 
Erik Newsom and his whole team on 
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the other side; and, of course, Jim 
Bond and Juanita Rilling, as well as 
my own Robin Cleveland. It is a pleas- 
ure to work with all of these individ- 
uals. This is truly a historic bill. I hope 
we will have a rollcall vote on it. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

THE UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
note the presence of the Senator from 
North Carolina on the floor. I have 
been advised and have been provided a 
transcript of his remarks earlier this 
morning with respect to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I feel that it 
is necessary and appropriate to set the 
record straight with respect to this 
agreement. 

The distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina stated, and I am now 
reading from his earlier remarks: 

My inquiry is, is the information I have 
just received 2 minutes ago that another one 
of these sleazy unanimous-consent requests 
has been granted, in this case eliminating 
any possibility of a rollcall vote on this con- 
ference report? 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
the Senator meant by using the word 
“sleazy,’’ but it carries a connotation 
of impropriety, underhanded, or inap- 
propriate activity. I merely want to 
state for the record that this unani- 
mous-consent agreement, like all oth- 
ers, was discussed between the major- 
ity and the minority staffs, and when 
agreement is reached, in the normal 
practice, each side—the Republican 
leader and his staff, and the majority 
leader and his staff—is responsible for 
gaining the approval of each of the 
Members in their respective parties. 

We proceeded, as we always do, to no- 
tify all Democratic Senators of the 
agreement, requesting their approval; 
that approval was granted. We were 
then notified by the Republican lead- 
er’s staff that comparable approval had 
been granted by all Republican Sen- 
ators. Therefore, I presented the agree- 
ment here on the floor of the Senate, 
as I have hundreds of other times, and 
as Senator DOLE, Senator BAKER, and 
Senator BYRD all did when they were 
majority leader. 

With respect to the question of a roll- 
call vote, it is a common and standard 
practice in the Senate that in the ab- 
sence of a request for a rolicall vote, a 
vote occurs by voice. Many, many bills, 
some important, some not, are ap- 
proved by voice vote in the Senate, 
when there is no request for a rollcall 
vote. In this case, I am advised by ma- 
jority staff that the Republican staff 
specifically stated and acknowledged 
and agreed that there was no request 
for a rolicall vote. Therefore, we agreed 
to proceed by voice vote. 

I am going to, in a moment, seek 
consent to vitiate that and have a roll- 
call vote, because I believe if any Sen- 
ator wants a rollcall vote, we ought to 
do so. Had I known that any Senator 
wanted a rolicall vote, I would not 
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have put the request in this fashion. 
But I must say, I do not believe there 
is anything sleazy about this practice. 
If the Senator from North Carolina has 
a complaint, I submit that it is with 
his own colleagues, because we deal 
with the Republican leadership in good 
faith. It is not within my area of activ- 
ity or my responsibility to personally 
solicit each Republican Senator. That 
is up to the Republican leader and his 
staff. When I am told by the Repub- 
lican leader or his staff that this has 
been approved by all Republicans, I ac- 
cept that. I take it in good faith, and I 
act upon that representation. That is 
what occurred here. 

If there was a misunderstanding be- 
tween the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Republican leader and his staff, 
that is regrettable, but that does not 
make this agreement or this practice 
sleazy or in any other way inappropri- 


ate. 

Obviously, it is possible, given 100 
Senators and the constant press of 
business, that there can be misunder- 
standings. And all staff members, like 
Senators, are human and therefore fal- 
lible, and the possibility of error exists. 
But I just want the record to reflect 
the reality of what occurred here. 
There was nothing underhanded, devi- 
ous, secretive, inappropriate, or sleazy 
about it. It was in the normal course of 
business, and the practice followed was 
the practice that we have followed con- 
sistently on such matters, without 
which it would be very difficult for the 
Senate to conduct its business, cer- 
tainly on the schedule we now have. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would be 
pleased to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina, if he wishes to make 
any comment, following which I am 
going to ask that we notify Senators 
on both sides, as in the normal prac- 
tice, and I will shortly put a request to 
vitiate the prior agreement and request 
a rollcall vote on this measure. 

I would be pleased to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I appreciate the distin- 
guished and able majority leader’s lec- 
ture. But the fact remains that it has 
been pretty well known on both sides 
of the aisle that I want a rollcall vote 
on every spending bill. That has been 
my position for at least 2 years. 

I have not had a chance to talk with 
the Republican staff, because they were 
caught this morning in traffic, and I 
happened to see one who just now ar- 
rived. 

In any case, the majority leader does 
not have to absolve himself with me. I 
do resent the fact that these kinds of 
arrangements are made. What time was 
it, if I may ask the majority leader, 
that this unanimous consent was 
agreed to? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not recall that 
offhand, but I will ask the clerk to 
check. It was at 6:47 p.m. 

Mr. HELMS. The distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair does not happen to 
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know how many people were on the 
floor at this time, does he? 

Mr. MITCHELL. They do not count 
the number of people on the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Forgive me, if the Sen- 
ator will let me finish. 

I will be perfectly satisfied with the 
Senator's proposition to vitiate that 
portion of the unanimous consent so 
that we can have a rollicall vote either 
now or later in the morning. But I 
think it has been well known on this 
side of the aisle that I believe—as one 
Senator—that there should never again 
be a costly spending bill passed by the 
Senate on a voice vote. I will be glad to 
have the majority leader inquire about 
that. 

What the breakdown in this instance 
was, I do not know. But the breakdown 
was not with me. I was not asked about 
it. I received no word. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If I might respond, I 
do not wish to get involved in any com- 
munication controversy between the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
Republican leader or the Republican 
leader’s staff. That is nothing with 
which I have anything to do. I merely 
want to make it clear that our regular 
practice is that the staffs discuss the 
contents of these agreements, and then 
each leader is responsible for gaining 
clearance from all of the Senators of 
the respective parties to the agree- 
ment. 

I am sure the Senator from North 
Carolina understands and agrees that I 
must necessarily rely on the represen- 
tations of the Republican leader and 
his staff. 

I presented this agreement at 6:47 
p.m. yesterday, and I am advised that 
the manager of the then-pending legis- 
lation, Senator JOHNSTON, announced 
sometime before that we were attempt- 
ing to gain approval of this agreement. 
So an announcement had been made 
prior to that in the afternoon. 

But I presented the agreement after I 
was advised by my staff that they had 
been advised by the Republican leader’s 
staff that this had the approval of all 
Republican Senators. Had I been aware 
of any Senator—not just the Senator 
from North Carolina—who objected, I 
would not have put the request, or I 
would have requested the presence of 
that Senator to state his objection per- 
sonally. 

Second, I merely want to state that 
the number of Senators present on the 
Senate floor is not an indication that 
the matter has not been cleared by the 
parties. Most of the clearance is done 
when Senators are engaged in other ac- 
tivities, and it is the responsibility of 
each Senator to establish whatever 
communications he or she chooses 
within his or her office to receive and 
act upon requests for clearance of 
unanimous-consent agreements. 

That is something in which I do not 
want to get involved. My concern is 
that the use of the word “sleazy” by 
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the Senator from North Carolina cre- 
ates a clear implication of inappropri- 
ate or secretive or wrongdoing activ- 
ity, which I just wanted the RECORD to 
reflect simply is not the case. 

This was a normal course of business, 
and we relied completely upon the Re- 
publican leader’s staff, the confirma- 
tion of the fact that no Republican 
Senator objected to this practice, no 
Republican Senator requested a roll- 
call vote. 

Now that the Senator has made clear 
that he wants a rollcall vote, I am per- 
fectly pleased to put the request. I will 
momentarily. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time used in this col- 
loquy not be charged against the time 
previously set for debate on the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. After checking with 
staff to see if there is any objection 
now to the current request to vitiate 
the order and request the rollcall vote, 
I will put that request shortly. 

I thank my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will note that the hour of 10 
o’clock has arrived. 

Who yields time? 

On the pending question, the Senator 
from Kentucky has 1 minute. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the managers for providing Presi- 
dent Clinton with funding and author- 
ity he requested for economic coopera- 
tion with Russia, Ukraine, and other 
former Soviet Republics. 

The Senate bill and this conference 
report greatly improve the chances of 
success for President Clinton’s plan for 
Russia, but this is no blank check. 

Explicit congressional guidance on 
the use of these funds in Ukraine and 
Armenia, as well as in Russia, is in- 
cluded here. That has been the practice 
for many years in foreign assistance 
appropriations bills. 

The detailed guidance in this bill 
doesn’t tie the President’s hands. If 
conditions continue to change, and he 
wants to do something different, he can 
do so as long as he notifies the Appro- 
priations Committees under the usual 
procedure. 

Ambassador Strobe Talbott, Tom 
Dine, when he is confirmed, and other 
officials charged with implementing 
American assistance efforts in Russia 
and Ukraine have a heavy burden. No 
one has tried to do anything like this 
since Herbert Hoover’s efforts to limit 
famine in Ukraine, Russia, and the Bal- 
tic nations after World War I. 

I appreciate Ambassador Talbott’s ef- 
forts to keep in touch with me and 
other Members, and I look forward to 
working with him and his staff in the 
future. 

UKRAINE-RUSSIA STABILIZATION PARTNERSHIPS 

The. Ukraine-Russia Stabilization 
Partnership Program, section 575, is 
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the outcome of many discussions I 
have had at our national laboratories 
and universities over the past 3 years 
with American business and former So- 
viet scientists and engineers. It was 
discussed with Ambassador Talbott and 
the adroit Assistant Secretary, Wendy 
Sherman. It was improved during con- 
ference by the new ranking Republican 
on the House side, my friend from Lou- 
isiana. 

We now realize that Russia and 
Ukraine will not move overnight to- 
ward a market economy. Until that 
transition is further along, I am con- 
vinced that one of the most useful 
things we can do is to help them pre- 
serve key defense-related scientific and 
engineering assets. If they fade away 
during the transition, the role of these 
institutions in a civilian economy can 
never be determined, and years of work 
are lost. 

The Senate report on page 106 gives a 
detailed explanation of what we hope 
to accomplish with the stabilization 
partnership program. I anticipate that 
Ambassador Talbott and the Secretary 
of Energy will move quickly to mobi- 
lize American businesses and former 
Soviet institutions in stabilization 
partnerships, using the national lab- 
oratories as catalysts. When that hap- 
pens, Americans, as well as Ukrainians 
and Russians, will benefit. 

NO GUARANTEES IN RUSSIA AND UKRAINE 

There is no guarantee that the pro- 
gram of cooperation funded today will 
affect the outcome in Russia, Ukraine, 
and the other countries. The best.we 
can do is to make sure that we keep 
hope alive over there that better days 
are ahead, and that we are ready to 
help. 

The worst we can do is to repeat er- 
rors made in earlier foreign aid pro- 
grams that failed through arrogance, 
incompetence, or corruption. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with all 
of the sentiments expressed by the con- 
ferees in section 579 regarding the 
struggle between President Yeltsin and 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Russians are a proud people, and Iam 
not sure that they care what labels we 
attach to their President and par- 
liament. As I just suggested, they are 
looking to us and to their own Govern- 
ment for something to give them re- 
newed hope for a better future, if not 
for them, at least for their children. 

Renewed hope among the Russian 
and Ukrainian people will require con- 
fidence that they possess effective gov- 
ernments and productive economies. 
That will not necessarily happen when 
results of another national election in- 
terrupt another difficult winter. 

Unless Russia finds a legitimate and 
effective executive and legislature that 
can focus on governance and every day 
concerns of Russian people far from 
Moscow, events in Moscow matter lit- 
tle. Russians will continue to look to 
local and regional governments for so- 
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lutions, and the Kremlin’s masters will 
matter less and less. 
COMMENDATION OF MANAGERS 

In closing, I commend the Senate and 
House chairmen, Senator LEAHY and 
Congressman OBEY, for their tireless 
commitment to help the survivors of 
the Soviet experience without increas- 
ing the overall budget for foreign aid. 

In his first months on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Senator MCCONNELL 
has proved to be an effective ranking 
Republican member on the Foreign Op- 
erations Subcommittee. He did an ex- 
cellent job representing the Senate po- 
sition during the conference, building 
on his active participation in the For- 
eign Relations Committee in prior 
years. 

I commend the conferees, also, for 
conditioning half of AID’s operating 
expenses on rapid implementation of 
Vice President GORE’s recommenda- 
tions for foreign aid reform that are in- 
cluded in his National Performance Re- 
view. 

EXPORT INITIATIVE SUPPORTED BY BILL 

On Wednesday morning, the adminis- 
tration announced a major export ini- 
tiative at a Banking Committee hear- 
ing. The Export-Import Bank will be 
able to implement a major component 
of this export initiative, a new program 
of tied aid, because this conference 
agreement includes sufficient author- 
ity for the Eximbank. 

Much of the credit for the tied aid 
program goes to Eximbank’s new presi- 
dent, Ken Brody, who overcame long- 
standing resistance from the State De- 
partment and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Mr..President, I thank the managers 
for their consideration. 

NICKLES. Mr. President, may I 
take a moment te point out the signifi- 
cant achievements realized in Egypt in 
the area of telecommunieations. Under 
the auspices of USAID, Egypt now 
boasts a telecommunications system 
and network which, in lines per 100 per- 
sons, far surpasses many other develop- 
ing countries. 

The history of AID telecommuni- 
cations projects in Egypt is long and 
impressive. That commitment began as 
early as 1978 with projects to rational- 
ize the Egyptian telecommunications 
sector. Later, in 1981, Telecom projects 
I, II and III were initiated by AID. This 
effort was continued in 1988 with the 
commencement of Telecom IV and 
now, the fifth stage known as TSSP/ 
Telecom V, is scheduled to move for- 
ward and receive funding. 

Throughout the process, companies 
like AT&T have been integral partners, 
introducing new, state-of-the-art Unit- 
ed States equipment to the Egyptian 
market. AT&T’s activities have led to 
expanded United States exports and 
jobs here at home, while simulta- 
neously helping to develop a key sector 
of the Egyptian economy. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Does the Senator 
think that this partnership has been so 
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successful that it should be used for 
models elsewhere? 

Mr. NICKLES. The Senator from 
Kentucky is absolutely correct in not- 
ing what has proven to be a showcase 
project for AID, and for cooperation 
with U.S. companies like AT&T. Con- 
tinued United States Government and 
Congressional support for AID capital 
projects in the Egyptian telecommuni- 
cations sector is essential. Similarly, 
it is essential that the TSSP be imple- 
mented expeditiously and without 
delay. Any delays in fully implement- 
ing TSSP could result in a significant 
loss of U.S. market share. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Under the original 
timetable, was TSSP to be imple- 
mented this year? Wouldn’t delays set 
back the significant progress made to 
date in Egypt, and jeopardize the con- 
tinued expansion and improvement of 
the Egyptian telecommunications sec- 
tor? 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. MCCONNELL is cor- 
rect. AID should not delay implemen- 
tation of TSSP, and I urge the Cairo 
AID mission to move forward quickly. 
AID should immediately demonstrate a 
continued, full commitment and fully 
fund the TSSP program at the origi- 
nally agreed upon level. The TSSP is 
the capstone of a project lasting well 
over 10 years and should be imple- 
mented in a timely fashion. The 
Telecom V/TSSP final stage will inte- 
grate previous accomplishments to 
date, creating a unified, reliable tele- 
communications network. Unless this 
TSSP program is fully and promptly 
funded, the substantial United States 
investment in providing leading edge 
technology to Egypt will fall substan- 
tially short of its goals. 

Mr. President, the Congress expects 
that the United States AID mission 
and the Government of Egypt will 
move promptly to complete’ the 
Telecom IV activities and expedite 
grants under the Telecom V/TSSP pro- 
gram. We commend recent initiatives 
by the AID Mission to make monies 
from the cash transfer program avail- 
able to support continued improve- 
ments in the telecommunications sec- 
tor, and hope that similar efforts will 
be forthcoming to move TSSP forward. 

TUNISIA 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, during 
the Conference on the fiscal year 1994 
Foreign Operations appropriations bill, 
language regarding Tunisia was mis- 
placed and was never offered to the 
conferees and did not appear in the 
joint statement of managers. I, there- 
fore, want to associate myself with 
Senator INOUYE's language on Tunisia, 
which expresses support for relations 
between the United States and Tunisia 
and its contribution to Middle East 
peace. 

Mr. President, in the committee re- 
port accompanying the Senate Foreign 
Operations appropriations bill, the 
committee expressed concerns about 
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human rights in Tunisia based on in- 
formation in the State Department's 
country report on human rights prac- 
tices and from international human 
rights organizations. 

Shortly after publication of the com- 
mittee report, information was brought 
to the committee’s attention by the 
State Department and Senator INOUYE 
which I believe should have been in- 
cluded with the original language. Sen- 
ator INOUYE pointed out that the report 
did not mention efforts by the Tunisian 
Government to correct human rights 
problems and to assist the United 
States in advancing the Middle East 
peace process. Just hours after the 
Washington signing of the Israel-PLO 
Declaration of Principles, the Tunisian 
Government hosted a delegation of 
high-ranking Israeli Government offi- 
cials. 

I agreed with Senator INOUYE that 
the report should have mentioned these 
points. Although it was my intention 
to offer his language for inclusion in 
the joint statement of managers, it was 
inadvertently misplaced during the 
confusion which often reigns during a 
conference. This conference concluded 
at 2:30 am in the morning of September 
28. Therefore, on behalf of myself and 
Senator INOUYE, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the language that we had 
agreed upon be printed in the RECORD 
at the end of our remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Again, I regret that this language 
was accidently omitted. Tunisia is an 
important country, and while there are 
human rights problems there the 
Tunisians deserve credit for steps they 
are taking, both to reform their econ- 
omy and their justice system. There 
may be ways that the United States 
can assist them in these efforts. 

Mr. INOUYE. I want to thank Sen- 
ator LEAHY for his comments. I do be- 
lieve that the committee report lan- 
guage should have mentioned the 
progress Tunisia is making in the area 
of human rights and the important role 
they are playing in the peace process. 
The language we agreed to offer in the 
conference should have been included 
in the joint statement of managers of 
the conference report, and I am pleased 
that you have offered to join me in 
placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. I trust that the administra- 
tion will consider these remarks when 
developing policy toward Tunisia. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TUNISIA 

The conferees express their support for 
Tunisia’s efforts at promoting peace in the 
Middle East, as evidenced by their recent 
meetings with representatives of the Israeli 
Government. These meetings offer tangible 
proof that the signing of the Washington ac- 
cords have contributed to the momentum to- 
ward peace in the region. 

The conferees also are encouraged by the 
steady progress made by Tunisia in institut- 
ing a strong program of economic reform. 
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The conferees remained concerned by re- 
ports of human rights violations in Tunisia, 
in particular, the incommunicado detention 
and mistreatment of detainees. The con- 
ferees believe the Tunisian Government rec- 
ognizes that these problems exist and is 
making efforts to reform its police and judi- 
cial system. The conferees will continue to 
monitor these efforts. The conferees rec- 
ommend that the administration consider 
making funds available under the Adminis- 
tration of Justice Police Training Program 
to assist Tunisia in addressing a broad range 
of human rights problems. 

WOMENCARE INTERNATIONAL PROJECT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Vermont, to join 
me in clarifying the meaning of the 
Senate report language addressing pre- 
natal care and birthing programs in 
the new Independent States [NIS]. It is 
my understanding that Magee Womens 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, PA, has as- 
sumed the leadership role in the devel- 
opment of a model prenatal care pro- 
gram in the NIS. 

Mr. LEAHY. I would like to com- 
pliment the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his leadership in recogniz- 
ing the need to address the serious 
issue of infant mortality in Russia and 
the NIS. Without adequate prenatal 
care and birthing facilities in these 
countries it will be difficult to improve 
child survival rates. The report accom- 
panying this bill acknowledges the 
work of the Womencare International 
Project, which I understand was estab- 
lished by Magee Womens Hospital. This 
program provides a model obstetrical 
and educational training program for 
economical prenatal care throughout 
Russia and the NIS. 

NUCLEAR REACTOR SAFETY IN THE NIS 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
want to bring to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion a very important provision in the 
foreign operations conference report. 
This provision, which I fully support, 
strongly encourages qualified Amer- 
ican businesses to assist the newly 
independent states of the former Soviet 
Union in improving the safety of their 
nuclear powerplants. In particular, the 
provision encourages that program 
funds for this purpose be awarded to 
qualified small businesses, especially 
those which are located in areas af- 
fected by the decline in defense-related 
industries. 

Mr. President, I applaud the con- 
ferees for including such a provision in 
their report because it addresses two 
major concerns: the safe operation of 
nuclear reactors in the NIS and the 
economic health of communities de- 
pendent on a shrinking defense sector. 
This is an excellent example of maxi- 
mizing the benefits of our foreign aid 
dollars. In doing so, we are promoting 
small businesses here at home while 
also helping our new partners abroad. I 
urge my colleagues to support the con- 
ferees’ efforts in this regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
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Vermont controls the last 5 minutes of 
debate and the Senator from North 
Carolina should be recognized. 

Mr. LEAHY. I am not sure I under- 
stand that, Mr. President. Could you 
repeat, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There re- 
mains 10 minutes for the debate, 5 min- 
utes controlled by the Senator from 
Vermont, 5 minutes by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. LEAHY. Under the unanimous 
consent, it is the last 5 minutes that is 
to go to the Senator from Vermont; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. LEAHY. Then I would under- 
stand by that the time is running now. 
It is running on the time of'the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The majority leader is recognized. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be- 
tween now and 10:15 a.m. be for debate 
on the foreign operations bill with the 
time to be controlled equally between 
Senators LEAHY and MCCONNELL; that 
the time between 10:15 a.m. and 10:45 
a.m. be for debate only on the Bumpers 
amendment to the energy and water 
appropriations bill, with that time be 
equally divided and controlled between 
Senators JOHNSTON and BUMPERS; that 
at 10:45 a.m. the vote occur on or in re- 
lation to the Bumpers amendment; and 
that immediately following disposition 
of the Bumpers amendment a vote 
occur on the foreign operations appro- 
priations conference report. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is there any reason 
not to do the job on the foreign oper- 
ations now? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, we have to 
check. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, there is the 
reason, for the convenience of both 
Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not. 

Mr. President, I shall not object, but 
in last night’s unanimous consent we 
followed after disposition of the Bump- 
ers vote and now the foreign operations 
vote. We had the Kerry amendment on 
the integral fast reactor with 4-hour 
time limit with a vote to occur on or 
relation to that at the end of 4 hours, 
if we could have that added to the re- 
quest. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It was my intention 
that that part of the agreement not be 
changed by this here, and I will simply 
state so there can be no misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I reserve 
the right to object. and I shall not. 

Do I understand the distinguished 
majority leader’s request to still have 
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the provision of the earlier one which 
gives the last 5 minutes of the debate 
on the foreign operations bill to the 
sole control of the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. President, I intended to modify 
the prior agreements only to the ex- 
tent that they were modified by the 
changes that I proposed. In all other 
respects the prior agreements are to re- 
main in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. 
renew my request. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the second 
vote in the sequence just agreed to be 
a 10-minute vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 4% minutes; 
the Senator from Vermont has the last 
442 minutes. 

Mr. LEAHY. The last 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was 
modified in the last agreement. 

The Chair will note that the time is 
being charged to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, 
may I ask why the time is being 
charged to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
order provided for the time between 16 
minutes after and 10:15 be divided 
equally between the two parties. It was 
further determined that the Senator 
from Vermont will be granted the lat- 
ter part of that time period. At 10:15 
the time is up. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky yields back his 
time. 

The Senator from Vermont is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, there has 
been a great deal of confusion this 
morning about whether we order a roll- 
call vote or not, and I would hope that 
anybody watching this not lose sight 
about what we are doing. 

Mr. President, I would hope that no 
one would lose sight of what is being 
done here. The Senate has moved with 
remarkable speed on the question of 
foreign aid. I do not know of a time in 
19 years when a major foreign aid bill 
has gone through the Senate with this 
speed or through conference with this 
speed. 

Earlier I mentioned my compliments 
not only to the distinguished Senator 
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from Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL], and 
those on his side as well as those on 
the Democratic side making this pos- 
sible, Senator ByRD, Senator INOUYE, 
Senator SASSER, Senator DOMENICI, and 
others, who worked on that, but also 
our distinguished counterparts in the 
other body, Mr. OBEY, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
and others, as well as the State Depart- 
ment, the administration and others. 

We did this because we at least had 
one major part of this foreign aid bill 
that reflected national security inter- 
ests and national economic interests of 
the United States, the part involving 
the new Independent States, the former 
Soviet Union. 

I have said over and over again, Mr. 
President, that I do not intend to bring 
any more foreign aid bills to the floor 
of the Senate that reflect basically the 
way we did foreign aid during the cold 
war, that do not reflect the changes 
that should be made. 

Most of this bill began, at least its 
genesis was in the inertia of a cold war 
time, not in the realities of today, with 
one area of exception: the aid for the 
New Independent States. 

It is not done to aid Boris Yeltsin as 
an individual. That would be a mis- 
take. And I am more and more con- 
vinced it would be a mistake if we sim- 
ply put all of our foreign policy based 
on the success or failure of one person, 
Boris Yeltsin. I think it would be a 
very serious mistake, just as it was a 
mistake to put all of our foreign policy 
goals on the successor failure of Mi- 
khail Gorbachev. 

But it is in our best interests to put 
our hope and faith on democracy in 
Russia and an economic system that 
allows it to compete with the rest of 
the world; not on the number of war- 
heads or ships or airplanes or armies, 
but rather on its ability to enter into 
true economic competition with the 
rest of the world. 

And that is what we have done in this 
bill. We have designed one that says 
that it is in the United States interest 
to foster democracy in Russia and the 
other New Independent States; it is in 
the United States interest to improve 
the economic conditions. That is where 
our competition will be in the future. 
Now, that is post-cold war foreign pol- 
icy. 

I hope that next year, when we stand 
here with a foreign aid bill, the whole 
bill will reflect a post-cold-war period 
that we will look at every single part 
of our foreign aid bill and say, ‘“‘Is this 
in our best interest?” And, if it is, keep 
it; and if it is not, get rid of it, and 
have the United States, the one super- 
power in the world, using this part of 
its diplomatic and economic arsenal to 
direct democracy and help democracy 
flourish around the world, help im- 
prove human rights, improve the eco- 
nomic conditions of people, as well our 
own people here in the United States, 
and turn the United States from being 
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the largest debtor nation in the world 
to one where, once again, we can 
proudly export “Made in the United 
States of America” products around 
the world, creating hundreds and thou- 
sands and millions of jobs here in the 
United States. 

That is what we must do in our for- 
eign aid bill. That is what we can do in 
our next year’s foreign aid bill. And I 
hope the administration and the lead- 
ers in Congress would come together to 
shape that for next year. 

We have demonstrated that Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike would join 
together in creating a good foreign aid 
bill this time in the area of the former 
Soviet Union. We can do it in all other 
areas. 

We have also shown that we respect 
the realities of what is happening in 
the Middle East; that the United 
States will stand as the one solid part- 
ner to bring together the parties and 
help this newly and very fragile peace 
between the State of Israel and the 
PLO to actually work. 

We have written in here something 
extraordinary, Mr. President. We have 
set aside those laws that denied the 
United States the ability to deal with 
multilaterals and working with the 
PLO. And we have given an opening so 
that we can do that so we can direct 
and work with other countries as they 
try to come together, because other 
countries have a stake in the Middle 
East as well as the United States—the 
Europeans, the Gulf States, the Arab 
States, Japan, and others. They must 
also come forward and help this so the 
U.S. taxpayer is not asked to solely 
support this. Everybody has a stake. 

Again, reflecting the realities of 
today not the inertia of the past, we 
have at least within this foreign aid 
bill the seeds of what could be a whole 
new policy in foreign aid. 

I hope that the administration, I 

hope the Congress, I hope others would 
come together, allow us to do that so 
that this will be the last foreign aid 
bill that even has the remnants of the 
cold war and next time will be one that 
points us toward the next century. 
è Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, last 
week, I offered an amendment to the 
Foreign Operations appropriations bill, 
which I believed would help to elimi- 
nate waste and mismanagement at the 
World Bank. I was pleased that my 
amendment was adopted, and felt that 
the Senate was moving in the right di- 
rection in its handling of international 
financial institutions. 

I was not the only Senator outraged 
at the clear excesses of this institu- 
tion. My colleague, Senator BROWN, 
proposed that the Congress withhold 
funding to the World Bank until it es- 
tablished an independent office of in- 
spector general. My amendment, how- 
ever, while demanding greater account- 
ability, also sought to recognize what 
seemed to be real progress at the World 
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Bank. Last week, the World Bank es- 
tablished an inspection panel to review 
projects. My amendment called for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to urge the 
independent panel to look into fraud 
and waste and, to the extent possible, 
prepare its own independent review of 
allegations of fraud and abuse at the 
World Bank. 

Mr. President, today I learned of the 
changes made to my amendment in 
conference. Some changes are positive. 
Instead of singling out the World Bank, 
the revised language refers to all inter- 
national financial institutions. Also, 
the new amendment calls for the estab- 
lishment of a full-fledged office of in- 
spector general at all these institu- 
tions. This is important because our 
view of what a tough inspector general 
should do is not within the purview of 
the World Bank’s current inspection 
panel. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, if the 
World Bank decides not to heed the 
urgings of the Treasury Secretary and 
create an inspector general office, then 
the report next spring will not provide 
Congress with all the information we 
are seeking. As a backup, my original 
amendment sought a report by the 
Treasury Department that would have 
included an independent analysis by 
the Department relating to allegations 
of waste and abuse at the World Bank. 

Mr. President, I am simply not con- 
vinced that the World Bank is going to 
be very forthcoming on this issue. That 
being the case, I believe that the Treas- 
ury Department should aggressively 
pursue its own review of problems at 
the World Bank. This should include 
seeking to obtain documents and other 
items important to a legitimate review 
of the operations and management of 
the World Bank through voluntary dis- 
closures by the World Bank. 

I have discussed this with the com- 
mittee and want to join with the com- 
mittee in urging the Treasury Depart- 
ment to embrace this task. I also in- 
tend to begin my own review and will 
look for help from other agencies of 
this government in my effort. 

Mr. President, ultimately Congress is 
itself like a bank. We give money to 
projects we judge to be worthy. In this 
case—the World Bank. Just like a 
bank, Congress should expect and, if 
necessary, demand a look at the books 
of the lendee. 

This is simply good business. 

Like a bank, if Congress is denied ac- 
cess to the books or if independent au- 
diting is refused by the lendee, then 
Congress is justified in questioning the 
wisdom of funding the project. 

More to the point, Mr. President, if 
changes do not occur at the World 
Bank and if Congress does not begin to 
get a clear picture of what is going on 
there, this Senator, and I believe many 
others, will be back with much strong- 
er medicine on this bill next year, or 
on other legislation in the interim.e 
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Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There appears to be 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. I understand we are 
under an order as to when that will be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 


ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of H.R. 2445, 
which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2445) making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

Bumpers amendment No. 983, to reduce 
funds for General Science and Research Ac- 
tivities and terminate the Superconducting 
Super Collider Program for the purposes of 
reducing the deficit in the Federal budget. 

AMENDMENT NO. 983 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 10:15 
having arrived, there remains 30 min- 
utes for debate on the Bumpers amend- 
ment numbered 983, with the time 
equally divided and controlled in the 
usual manner. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from California (Mrs. FEIN- 
STEIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
thank the committee chairman for the 
5 minutes. 

I would like to present my position 
as a Senator from California, and that 
position is to rise in opposition to the 
Bumpers amendment to terminate the 
superconducting super collider. 

Now, what is the super collider, and 
why is it important? 

As we know, what it essentially is is 
a particle accelerator. It will acceler- 
ate protons to incredible velocities, 
close to the speed of light, around a 54- 
mile tunnel in rings in the opposite di- 
rection so that, at specific points, they 
can be steered into a head-on collision. 
And the protons rotate at about a rate 
of 10 million times an hour. 

The point is that, by generating 
streams of new particles, the collision 
energy is released. Just as atomic 
bombs convert matter into energy, the 
collider will convert energy of proton 
collisions into new particles of matter. 
So it is a major step forward and it is 
the top priority of high-energy physi- 
cists, because it helps us understand 
the nature of the world around us. 
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It is my basic belief that we should 
do what Americans do best—we should 
work to our strong suit, not our short 
suit. We have developed the telephone 
and the airplane. We have pioneered 
computer technology. We have landed 
on the Moon. Nuclear energy, transis- 
tors, lasers, radar, genetic engineering 
all were born in this country. If we 
wish to remain a great power, we must 
support the basic research from which 
the breakthrough results will come. 

Breakthroughs do not come often, 
but when they do, they can alter the 
course of life. And I believe we have 
that opportunity with the super- 
conducting super collider. It is a major 
attempt at another generation of sci- 
entific advances. 

The project is, to date, 20 percent 
complete. We should not turn tail and 
run. Let us finish it. Let us do the job. 

“Since 1989, contracts on the SSC 
total more than $1.2 billion for domes- 
tic firms,” according to an August 1993 
report of Perryman consultants. ‘“‘Over 
98 percent of all funds have been award- 
ed to United States entities. The aggre- 
gate impact of these expenditures on 
national business activity is estimated 
to be $7.6 billion in total expenditures, 
$2.8 billion in gross domestic product, 
$1.8 billion in personal income, $660 
million in retail sales, and 337,828 
jobs.” 

It sounds to me like this is a program 
that helps and not hinders our econ- 
omy: 

California has been a key player in the 
SSC initiative from its inception. Ten uni- 
versities and three major laboratories within 
the State have been actively involved in re- 
search related to the project. Several Cali- 
fornian firms have received substantial 
awards to date, including a magnet contract 
with General Dynamics that already exceeds 
$140 million in production. More than 700 
companies from the State have received 2,200 
awards and grants totaling almost $240 mil- 
lion. Over the life of the project, direct 
awards to California facilities should be well 
over $1.0 billion. 

The cumulative impact of the contracts to 
date on the California economy is found to 
be: $1,037.5 million in total expenditures; 
$528.2 million in gross domestic product; 
$336.1 million in personal income; $125.2 mil- 
lion in retail sales; and 14,912 jobs (person 
years). 

In pushing the field of super- 
conductivity, we will undoubtedly reap 
long-term benefits and the SSC un- 
doubtedly will lead to opportunities for 
future superconducting industries in 
California. It is likely this research 
will reduce the cost of superconducting 
magnets, increase the ability to store 
power thus avoiding peak power over- 
loads, improve magnetic levitation ve- 
hicles, and improve thrusters for pro- 
pelling ships. 

Superconducting wire produced for 
the SSC already is improving the effi- 
ciency and lowering the costs of mag- 
netic resonance imaging. 

The international market for super- 
conducting materials is expected to be 
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billions of dollars by the year 2000 be- 
cause of the transportation and power 
storage potential. 

The SSC's technological break- 
throughs will provide opportunities for 
high-technology business and high- 
skilled work force currently in defense- 
related activities. 

Finally, the ideas and challenges rep- 
resented by the SSC attract students 
to enter the field of physics. One of my 
constituents, James Kelly, recently 
wrote me: 

I am a graduate student at U.C. Davis and 
my research focuses on predicting what will 
be seen at the SSC, and designing experi- 
ments to be carried out there. Like other 
young physicists in the field, I felt lucky to 
be starting research at the time the SSC was 
under construction. I studied all that I have 
in anticipation of discoveries waiting to be 
made at the SSC. If the government decides 
not to fund the completion of the project 
there will be no future for me in the career 
I have spent my life preparing for; my re- 
search cannot continue without the possibil- 
ity of testing it in the near or distant future. 

Mr. President, we need to follow 
through on our commitment to the 
SSC and do it right. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote against this amend- 
ment and for continuation of the super 
collider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield myself such 
time as I may use. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
sometimes think we are just sitting 
around in the United States Senate 
waiting for the economic apocalypse. 
The place is out of control. You cannot 
cut spending. As you know, I have been 
trying for the last 2 weeks, just as I did 
last year and the year before, with ab- 
solutely no success. Here is a project 
that started in 1987 with $4.4 billion; 6 
short years later, it is $13 billion, a tri- 
pling. That is a doubling of the cost 
every 2 years. Yet, the Senate does not 
seem to really care. 

Where are we now, after we get up to 
the $13 billion figure? A project that 
over the 35-year life of it is going to 
cost $38 billion, even if those figures 
hold up. Bear in mind, the $13 billion 
cost we are talking about right now— 
this project is not going to be finished 
for 10 years. You know, you have to be 
smoking something pretty tough to be- 
lieve that the $13 billion figure is the 
last figure, when the cost has tripled in 
6 years. We have 10 years to go before 
we complete it. This thing is endless. 

Here is a Washington Post article 
dated September 6, a little over 20 days 
ago. It is talking about the super 
collider: 

Their omissions and miscalculations from 
the start obscured more than half the true 
cost of the mammoth project, generating 
enough new estimates to emboss a whole 
rack of tee shirts. The latest estimate by the 
CBO, Congress’ investigating arm, is that it 
will cost more than $11 billion, more than 
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twice the number 5 years ago. Even that 
number is not certain. 

What kind of management do we 
have? University research associates 
that work for free; that is about what 
they are worth. Here is what they say: 

The Department's contract or on the job, a 
nonprofit group of physicists called the Uni- 
versity Research Association, further con- 
fused the picture by failing to properly track 
costs. For much of the past year, according 
to project employees and officials, URA had 
to struggle to determine how much money 
had been spent, let alone how much was 
needed to finish the job. 

Listen to this: 

A January computer message from one em- 
ployee read— 

This is just a small division, his divi- 
sion. 

We have probably spent $6 to $8 million 
since fiscal year 1993 began, but who knows? 
We will take coffee-stained computer runs, 
old cocktail napkins, 10-key tapes, anything. 
Just get us any kind of cost information, 
please. 

He signed it, “still flying blind.” 

Do you think the Senate is impressed 
by that? No. There are a lot of people 
here to whom there is not one thing 
you can say. I could stand right here 
today and say, “They say that this 
project is one-fifth completed. I say not 
one spade of dirt has been turned.” I 
could say that, and even if that were 
true, I promise you Senators would 
come in here and still vote for it. They 
do not care. The politics is always on 
the side of spending. It is not on cut- 
ting. 

I hear a lot of lamentations around 
here about pork. There has never been 
a piece of pork come through here like 
this. And for what? What do we get out 
of it? Here is what some Nobel laure- 
ates say. 

Philip Anderson, Nobel Prize winner 
at Princeton: 

To me, the saddest sight of all is to see of- 
ficials of the department responsible for our 
energy supply, deliberately misleading Con- 
gress— 

Think about that; a Nobel laureate 
says the Department of Energy has de- 
liberately misled Congress: 
with these false claims; and to see my par- 
ticle physics colleagues, many of whom I ad- 
mire and respect, sitting by and acquiescing 
in them, 

Nobel Prof. Nicolas Bloembergen at 
Harvard: 

To say that ‘magnetic resonance imaging 
is a spinoff of Fermilab and SSC” is unwar- 
ranted and ill-advised. It completely ignores 
the essential contributions by a very large 
number of physicists who have brought MRI 
to fruition. MRI would be alive and well 
today even if Fermilab had never existed. 

And those are the claims we are lis- 
tening to for spending $38 to $40 billion. 

Nobel Prize winner A. Penzias, vice 
President of the Bell Laboratories. 

Let us not pretend that what we experi- 
ment with in particle physics is, in fact, 
going to illuminate what happens in that 
part of the arena of our knowledge and expe- 
rience that’s useful to us. 
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I could go on. Nobel Prize winner 
Philip Anderson again: 

It is worth reiterating that particle phys- 
ics has not led to many technical break- 
throughs. If you want to solve technical 
problems, the best way to spend your money 
is on the sciences which are relevant to your 
technical problems. 

I heard the distinguished floor man- 
ager of this bill say the other day that 
this thing was on time and on budget. 
You think about that. 

Asking for coffee-stained napkins to 
justify expenditures of $4.4 billion in 
the original estimate, now $13 billion, 
and to have the gall to say this thing is 
on budget and on time? I will tell you 
what is on time. I have seen it happen 
here 100 times. 

Mr. President, I have been here 19 
years and I have seen one project 
killed. We could not kill the B-2; the 
same arguments. The B-1; same argu- 
ments. You go through them all. Here 
is the way it works: $4.4 billion to find 
the origin of matter, to find the Higgs 
Boson, which may or may not exist. 

For $4.4 billion, the way we spend 
money around here, maybe it is worth 
spending $4.4 billion to find out the ori- 
gin of matter. I am not curious about 
it. It ain’t going away. If the Higgs 
Boson exists, it will be here 20 years 
from now when hopefully there will be 
some sanity and fiscal responsibility in 
this body. They say, ‘‘Somebody is 
going to get ahead of us.” 

I say let them get ahead of us on this 
one. But for $4 billion, $4.4 billion, we 
say OK, maybe it is worth a try. Then 
in 1990 we come back and say we made 
a slight error; the cost is $5.89 billion. 
But that is it. 

But that is it. I sat in the committee 
and heard Admiral Watkins, Secretary 
of Energy, say: “If it goes one dime 
above that, count me out.” 

He came back 1 year later and said: 
“I made a slight mistake. It is really 
8.2.” One year later, and he was not 
counting himself out. 

So people began to say, look—that is 
when I brought it up the first time; kill 
this sucker right now before it bank- 
rupts the country. I did not get enough 
votes to count that year. But every- 
body says we have it under control 
now; we have all those cost overruns 
fixed. 

So in 1992, they come back. We are up 
to about $10 or $11 billion last year and, 
again, they say we have whole new 
management in place and so on and so 
on; it is all fixed now. This year they 
come back and say: ‘We are firing Uni- 
versity Research Associates. It is true 
they are incompetent, but we are firing 
them, so everything is going to be 
hunky-dory.”’ 

If we lose today, I will come back 
next year trying to kill it again. Next 
year the argument will be, we have 
gone too far; we cannot turn back now. 
That is what is on time. That is the 5- 
year cycle I have witnessed here time 
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and time again until we get to the 
point: ‘We have gone too far; we can- 
not turn back now.” 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana controls 9 minutes 
4 seconds; Senator BUMPERS controls 5 
minutes 16 seconds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
have heard a lot of rhetorical pyrotech- 
nics on the floor of the Senate. But let 
me tell my colleagues that the state- 
ment of somebody on the floor of the 
Senate does not make it fact and does 
not make it correct. Much of what we 
have heard against the SSC is not fact 
and not correct. 

Let me begin with the question of 
cost. I have stated repeatedly on the 
floor, there have been no cost overruns 
on the SSC. There have been adjust- 
ments of cost, redesign of the magnets 
before construction ever started, and 
that was a substantial increase in cost. 
But it was not a cost overrun. 

What we do have is a potential for ex- 
ceeding the baseline cost which was de- 
veloped by the Secretary of Energy in 
her baseline validation cost study, and 
based on that study, she has under- 
taken a management initiative. 

We adopted the Brown amendment 
which states that until and unless she 
fully implements that management 
initiative and certifies that that deals 
with the question of cost overrun po- 
tential, then 90 days after the start of 
the fiscal year, funding must stop. 

Mr. President, we have a scientific 
project here that by every estimate, by 
critics and by proponents alike, has 
met every scientific milestone, is sci- 
entifically sound. We have a project 
here, Mr. President, that is well man- 
aged and that will produce what it is 
supposed to produce. 

Item 2: Scientific support. We have 
heard that 98 percent of the members 
of the scientific community oppose 
this project. Not so, Mr. President. 
Sigma Xi, a scientific research society, 
did a poll. And based on that poll, they 
were asked to state what their highest 
priorities were. But John F. Ahearne, 
executive director of Sigma Xi, said in 
a letter to me on September 29, 1993, as 
follows: 

Among many questions, the questionnaire 
asked for a ranking of the top three best uses 
of public funds for scientific research [in 
1988]. The top three were grants to individual 
researchers, biosphere/geosphere systems, 
and AIDS. Even if this poll had received 
enough responses to be useful, we did not ask 
whether the researchers were for or against 
any specific project. Therefore, the responses 
should not be used, for example, to indicate 
a position for or against the SSC. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SIGMA XI, 
THE SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
Research Triangle Park, NC, Sept. 29, 1993. 
Senator J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: There may be 
some misunderstanding concerning a ques- 
tionnaire used by Sigma Xi in 1988. This was 
an early attempt to measure the attitudes of 
U.S. researchers. Unfortunately, this first 
attempt received too low a response rate 
(about 33%) to be useful. 

Among many questions, the questionnaire 
asked for a ranking of the top three best uses 
of public funds for scientific research [in 
1988]. These top three were grants to individ- 
ual researchers, biosphere/geosphere sys- 
tems, and AIDS. Even if this poll had re- 
ceived enough responses to be useful, we did 
not ask whether the researchers were for or 
against any specific project. Therefore, the 
responses should not be used, for example, to 
indicate a position for or against the SSC. 

I hope this clarifies the matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. AHEARNE, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, that 
is the kind of opposition we have had 
to this project. When you examine it, 
there is nothing there. It is nothing but 
fog, and beneath the fog, there is no 
substance. We are told that Philip An- 
derson, who was brought to the com- 
mittee at the behest of Senator BUMP- 
ERS, as the leading opponent, when he 
gets to the committee, what does he 
say? He says: 

I well understand that the questions the 
SSC is designed to answer are deep, fun- 
damental and interesting and also that if the 
scientists were allowed to carry out their job 
without interference, they would probably do 
so very efficiently. 

He goes on to say that “the point of 
my testimony is that of priorities.” 

We do not fault him for differing on 
priorities. He is a solid state physicist, 
in a different field of physics. He is en- 
titled to his opinion. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he has not criticized this project 
for its science, for its worthiness or for 
the excellence of its management. 

We are told that there are these 
other Nobel laureates who oppose the 
project. Yet we were told that Sheldon 
Lee Glashow, a Nobel laureate from 
Harvard University, opposed the 
project. Sheldon Lee Glashow wrote me 
a handwritten note by fax last night. I 
would like to read it to my colleagues: 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: Today, Senator 
BUMPERS intimated that I oppose the SSC. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
American triumphs in basic science inspire 
our youth and give pride to all Americans. 
The SSC will make a giant step to under- 
standing and the world we are born to. To 
cancel it is to cut the root, kill the science 
and leave our Nation shamed and scientif- 
ically impoverished. I am 100 percent behind 
the SSC, 

Signed, Sheldon Lee Glashow, Nobel 
laureate, Harvard University. 

Mr. President, so much for the sci- 
entists who oppose this project. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1993. 
Senator BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Hart Senate Office Building. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: Today, Sen. 
Bumpers intimated that I oppose the SSC, 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
American triumphs in Basic Science inspire 
our youth and give pride to all Americans. 
The SSC will make a giant step to under- 
standing the world we are born to. To cancel 
it is to cut the root, kill the science, and 
leave our nation shamed and scientifically 
impoverished. Iam 100% behind the SSC. 

Respectfully, 
SHELDON LEE GLASLOW, 
Nobel Laureate, 
Harvard University. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
real measure of scientific support for 
this is the American Physical Society 
whose 42,000 members have endorsed 
and this month on September 11, re- 
endorsed this project, strongly support- 
ing the project. 

This is not a nation of scientific or 
intellectual Yahoos. We are not mem- 
bers of the Flat Earth Society. This 
Nation is the leader of science in the 
world, an inspiration to scientists ev- 
erywhere in this universe. We have 
here a project on the very cutting edge 
of knowledge. 

Mr. President, it is designed to tell 
us what has been called the final the- 
ory. Dr. Steven Weinberg, Nobel laure- 
ate, says this: 

It is a simple set of principles from which 
flow all arrows of explanation, final physical 
principles that have no explanation in terms 
of deeper principles. 

They are, in effect, the deepest prin- 
ciples. 

He goes on to say: 

If history is any guide at all, it seems to 
me to suggest that there is a final theory. In 
this century we have seen a convergence of 
the arrows of explanation like the conver- 
gence of meridians toward the North Pole. 

Mr. President, this Nation is on the 
verge, if we follow through with this 
project, of finding out about the ori- 
gins of mass, about why things have 
weight, about how it all fits together, 
about what the basic pattern of this 
universe is, about how we are put to- 
gether, where the universe is going 
from here and we dare not turn our 
back on this, our finest and most pro- 
found scientific project. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield the Senator 
from Virginia 3 minutes. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if I 
could respectfully ask both managers 
of this bill the following question: This 
body had a very thorough and lengthy 
debate on the question of the reconcili- 
ation bill, and at the heart of that bill 
was a whole new tax structure placed 
upon the American worker. 
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My examination of the record is both 
managers voted against those tax in- 
creases. Nevertheless, as I voted with 
them, our side of this bipartisan debate 
lost. It is now law. 

Subsequent to that, the President, 
the Vice President, and others in posi- 
tions of authority have committed to 
seek further cuts because the argument 
was made to the taxpayers this new tax 
will help reduce the annual deficit and 
then in turn the national debt. 

I ask both managers if they are will- 
ing to, at this time, indicate what are 
those additional cuts that are likely to 
come forward, and why is it that re- 
sponsible people like our two former 
colleagues who devised the zero deficit 
plan just released a week or 10 days 
ago, come up with one of the number 
one cuts the Super Collider Program. I 
have to believe that this bipartisan, ob- 
jective analysis, this bipartisan objec- 
tive analysis selected this program 
among the top 10 to be cut. 

So if we are not to cut the space sta- 
tion, and not cut the superconducting 
super collider, could the managers in- 
dicate how, when, and where we are 
going to fulfill the commitment made 
by the President, the Vice President, 
and many in this Chamber to begin to 
make reductions in Government spend- 
ing such that the taxes imposed on the 
American people by this recent piece of 
legislation are not to be expended for 
new programs? I pose the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. GRAMM. Is the Senator going to 
yield the time to answer the question? 
If he does, I would be happy to answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BUMPERS. On the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. GRAMM. No, on the Senator’s 
time. I do not have any time. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I do not have any 
time either. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has posed the question. I remem- 
ber Ronald Reagan used to say, if not 
now, when? If not us, who? I ask the 
managers, where, when are we going to 
start cutting? 

That was everything in the reconcili- 
ation, and we have not cut one dime 
since then. You saw the list I put up 
here of the things that I have offered 
and intend to offer, and I will not win 
any of them. 4 

So far as Professor Glashow is con- 
cerned, let me tell you I did not say he 
was opposed to the SSC. I put it in per- 
spective to say what he is saying is, 
this is such an infinitesimal part of the 
journey to finding the origin of matter. 
It is just that. He said we probably can, 
but do not hold out the proposition 
that this is going to find the origin of 
matter. He said “not even the SSC or 
its successors will approach the ulti- 
mate quest of the origin of the uni- 
verse.” That is what he said. 
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Now, Mr. President, all those debates 
45 days ago about how we are going to 
cut spending, it is all rhetorical, all 
rhetorical. Nobody was really serious 
about it. I do not see, for the life of me, 
how anybody can keep a straight face 
and talk about spending cuts and walk 
on this floor and vote for the super 
collider and the space station and the 
advanced solid rocket, on all the rest of 
those things we do not need, which will 
not do a thing for the country. 

The Senator from Louisiana is al- 
ways talking about the Flat Earth So- 
ciety. I wish to reiterate, I am not a 
member of the Flat Earth Society, but 
I am a member of the flat broke soci- 
ety and going more broke every day. 

Here is the GAO report of August of 
this year. You think this project is on 
time and on budget? 

1. Progress to date is generally accurately 
reported but it is very difficult to track with 
the limited capabilities. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to correct his state- 
ment? 

That is the report of last year. 

Mr. BUMPERS. This is August, 1993. 
GAO report. 

I am sorry, DOE report. This is the 
DOE's own review of this project. They 
identified a $1.5 billion cost—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
plead with my opponents to vote with 
me and show a little fiscal responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join with my distinguished 
colleague Senator BUMPERS to urge the 
full Senate to support our amendment 
to terminate funding for the Super- 
conducting Super Collider Program. 

Mr. President, on June 24, 1993, the 
House of Representatives overwhelm- 
ingly agreed to eliminate funding for 
the SSC by a vote of 280 to 150. The 
SSC Program on which the Senate will 
vote is vastly different from that which 
was considered last year. At that time, 
the Senate believed that it was an $8.2 
billion program, and that the total 
Federal portion of funding would not 
exceed $5.5 billion. Since then the situ- 
ation has changed dramatically. 

Information released by the Depart- 
ment of Energy reveals that the SSC 
will probably cost at least $11 billion 
for construction alone. The Depart- 
ment of Energy admits there is at least 
a $1.4 billion shortfall in foreign con- 
tributions. The Federal share of fund- 
ing will now be $11.6 billion—more than 
twice what we believed last year. 

Terminating the SSC now would save 
the American taxpayer $500 million in 
fiscal year 1994 and $3.1 billion through 
fiscal year 1998. The total savings, in- 
cluding direct costs and interest 
amounts to almost $40 million over the 
next 35 years. 

Mr. President, my concern regarding 
cost increases, questionable value and 
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schedule delays of this project, prompt- 
ed me to request that the General Ac- 
counting Office prepare a detailed anal- 
ysis of the program, specifically the di- 
rect national security benefits, if any, 
that might be derived from the project. 
The answer: very little to none. 

Mr. President, the central question 
the Congress must resolve is: Do the 
potential benefits of the SSC justify 
the cost of $11 billion to build the 
project? 

Mr. President, There are no guaran- 
tees of fundamental new discoveries if 
the SSC works as planned. If there are 
any discoveries, they will have little if 
any applications to the major techno- 
logical problems facing the world 
today. SSC technologies and potential 
discoveries are in a different domain 
from solving environmental pollution, 
curing AIDS, improving mass transit, 
lowering the cost of medical care, and 
many other domestic problems which 
need more funds. 

The economic survival of this Nation 
demands that we spend our hard-earned 
tax money to solve real problems in 
this country. Why should we invest bil- 
lions of dollars on the chance that we 
might slightly expand our philosophi- 
cal understanding of the universe, 
when we have so many urgent problems 
and critical needs. 

Mr. President, this is a time when we 
must carefully prioritize the allocation 
of every Federal dollar. Mr. President, 
since the Congress has already voted to 
raise taxes in a number of areas, and I 
for one voted not to raise any new 
taxes, then we have to consider with 
equal seriousness major cuts in spend- 
ing. 

We all agree that the spending cuts 
in the President’s deficit reduction 
plan are not substantial enough. Ter- 
minating the SSC would allow many 
Members who argued for deeper budget 
cuts to prove we were serious. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG., Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the Bumpers amend- 
ment. This amendment will terminate 
funding for the superconducting super 
collider. Terminating this project now 
will save the American people at least 
$9 billion over the life of this project. 

Mr. President, each year the Appro- 
priations Committee analyzes funding 
requests for certain programs and 
projects. Since we have limited re- 
sources, we must freeze, cut, or termi- 
nate many programs. While reviewing 
these budget requests, we must look at 
the merits of a project and the costs 
because we simply cannot afford to 
fund every program, even though al- 
most every program has at least some 
value. As we respond to increasing defi- 
cits by reducing spending, a program 
has to have more merit and fewer costs 
if it is going to get my support. 

In my judgment, the superconducting 
super collider [SSC] has little value 
and its costs have spun out of control. 
Therefore, I will soon cast my third 
vote to terminate funding for the SSC. 
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Let’s start by looking at the issue of 
costs. 

Mr. President, the projected cost of 
the SSC has grown 200 percent over the 
last 6 years. 

The Reagan administration origi- 
nally projected that the SSC would 
cost $4.4 billion to build. We have prob- 
ably spent that $4.4 billion doing re- 
estimates of what the project will cost. 
Every year the Department of Energy 
has to look at the program and tell us 
that it will cost more than they told us 
it would last year. Look at the record. 
In 1988 they told us it would cost $5.3 
billion; in 1989 it was $5.9 billion; in 
1991 it was $8.2 billion; in 1992 it went 
up to $10.0 billion; and this year we 
reached $11.0 billion. And while we 
haven't gotten to an official reestimate 
for 1994, the figure of $13 billion has al- 
ready started to circulate. 

Mr. President, this cost escalation is 
a broken promise to the American peo- 
ple. And it isn’t just promises that are 
being broken: I suspect a few laws 
about what we can spend Federal dol- 
lars on have been broken, too. 

The inspector general for the Depart- 
ment of Energy took a look at how 
some of the money was spent. Here is 
the conclusion the report reached: 

There was a pattern of unreasonable costs 
that went unchallenged and cost growth that 
was not adequately dealt with. We concluded 
that $216 million, or about 40 percent of the 
$508 million in subcontractor expenses we ex- 
amined, were unreasonable. * * * We also 
found out that $174 million in planned ex- 
penditures were not adequately supported to 
ensure that they were reasonable. 

But that was just the general conclu- 
sion. Take a look at some of the specif- 
ics: $56,000 for decorating potted plants; 
$35,000 for a holiday party; $18,000 for 
coffee supplies; $16,000 for a Christmas 
party; $2,400 for liquor. 

So that is what we are spending. 
What are we getting? Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is hard to say. The kind of 
questions the SSC is designed to an- 
swer, the sort of problems it may help 
us solve, are far from trivial. They are 
fundamental questions which might 
tell us something about the nature of 
matter and the forces operating at the 
time of creation. They are real ques- 
tions, Mr. President. They deserve an- 
swers. 

But we have lived without those an- 
swers for thousands of years. I am not 
convinced that now—with a massive 
deficit, with masajve needs for other 
kinds of scientific research, with a 
similar facility being built in Europe— 
is the time to spend all of this money 
on the SSC. 

Look at it objectively, Mr. President. 
There is a growing consensus among 
the scientific community that the cost 
of the SSC is growing so rapidly that it 
is threatening to squeeze out many 
other worthwhile, smaller science 
projects. Because of its escalating 
costs, the SSC is taking up approxi- 
mately 6 percent of Federal spending 
on basic science. 
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Those other projects could yield val- 
uable questions to less global questions 
than the SSC seeks to address. And 
those questions may yield products and 
processes which have practical applica- 
tions. I know that the proponents of 
the SSC claim that there will be com- 
mercial spinoffs from that project, but 
I am not sure that the person respon- 
sible for the project—the Secretary of 
Energy—agrees. In a letter that I re- 
ceived from her on September 20, 1993, 
she said that— 

The SSC is the next step in our quest to 
understand the fundamental nature of mat- 
ter and energy. 

I interpret this to mean that there 
will be very few commercial spinoffs. 

Mr. President, I am not antiscience. I 
respect the men and women who have 
devoted their lives to the effort to un- 
derstand the fundamental forces of na- 
ture. I salute the men and women 
whose research has made America a 
leader in the scientific world in general 
and high energy physics in particular. I 
applaud basic research and am proud of 
the contribution my State has made to 
that enterprise. 

But the SSC, Mr. President, simply 
does not meet the contemporary test of 
budgeting: Its costs continue to in- 
crease, it crowds out other valuable re- 
search programs, and it simply does 
not promise enough benefits. I hope 
there will be a day when we can afford 
a program like the SSC. But this is not 
that day. As a result, I will support the 
Bumpers amendment and urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, since 
I arrived in the Senate, I have voted to 
support the super collider. I have long 
believed that efforts like this deserve 
support. Such efforts challenge the 
boundaries of science and the imagina- 
tion. And I have long believed that a 
Nation like ours, that has the 
wherewithall to expand its knowledge, 
can overcome other challenges such as 
poverty, homelessness, infant mortal- 
ity, and insecurity of health care. 

But times have changed. The Federal 
deficit has limited our ability to do all 
the things that are valuable to do. I 
don’t like this fact—but it is the truth. 
Now, the American people expect us to 
make the hard choices necessary to re- 
duce the deficit. I am prepared to make 
those choices. 

Today I will vote for eliminating fur- 
ther spending for the super collider. 
This decision does not come easily. I 
recognize the sacrifices that will re- 
sult. But the fact is that if we are seri- 
ous about cutting Federal spending and 
reducing the deficit, we simply cannot 
now afford this effort. 

Mr. President, I am not singling out 
the super collider for elimination. Ear- 
lier this year, I announced a package of 
spending cuts totaling $65 billion above 
those proposed by the President. My 
vote today is another step toward mak- 
ing those cuts a reality. 
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Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to add my voice in support of the 
superconducting super collider. 

Obviously, this program is one which 
has generated much debate and discus- 
sion in this body. 

The question occurs, whether at this 
particular time, as our Nation faces 
some difficult economic choices, we 
should continue this technological re- 
search program. 

It’s clear, that in an era of growing 
technological advance, our Nation 
must make those difficult choices nec- 
essary to maintain our competitive 
edge. 

In the past, we became complacent in 
our dedication to scientific. advance- 
ment and lost our preeminent leader- 
ship role in technology. Mr. President, 
we dropped the ball, becoming a major 
purchaser of electronic equipment. We 
found ourselves sitting on the bench in 
the microchip industry, and lagging in 
the aeronautics and automobile indus- 
tries. 

The SSC holds the promise of ad- 
vances in a wide range of fields from 
medicine to electronics and computing 
systems, to transportation. As players 
in the ever expanding global market- 
place of the 2ist century, these ad- 
vances in cutting edge technologies 
could very well be the keys to our eco- 
nomic future. 

Mr. President, our economic climate 
dictates that we make hard financial 
choices. In the measures we have con- 
sidered to date, I have joined with my 
colleagues in making many such deci- 
sions. There is a difference however, in 
putting our heads in the sand and ig- 
noring opportunity, and in making in- 
formed choices. 

I believe it is incumbent upon us to 
create opportunities for our Nation to 
grow in the future. 

In weighing all the aspects of this 
project, and listening to what informed 
Tennesseans have to say, I have come 
to believe in the positive long-term 
benefits of the SSC. Mr. President, we 
should not let this program die. 

Mr. President, as further testimony 
of the importance of the SSC, I would 
ask that an editorial which appeared 
yesterday in the Nashville Banner, en- 
titled “Don’t Abandon the SSC” be in- 
cluded in the RECORD following my re- 
marks. 

I thank the Chair. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Nashville Banner, Sept. 28, 1993] 

DON'T ABANDON THE SSC 

Congress is at a decision point on whether 
to continue development of the $10 billion 
SSC—the Superconducting Super Collider— 
under construction beneath a Texas prairie. 
Such a big-ticket item offers budget-cutters 
a tempting target. 

But despite the need to bring down the fed- 
eral deficit, shutting down the SSC project 
at this point, with $2 billion already invested 
or appropriated, would be foolish. It would be 
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killing, for largely symbolic reasons, a 
project that could play a major role in creat- 
ing the knowledge needed to keep the United 
States in the forefront of new technology. 

If and when it is completed, the collider 
will be the largest scientific instrument in 
the world, and one of the most important. Its 
purpose is to help physicists discover the 
fundamental nature of matter and energy. 
Its size and power leave no doubt that impor- 
tant discoveries will be made with it, even 
though no one can predict in advance, as 
some critics seem to expect, what those dis- 
coveries may be or what practical applica- 
tions may come from them. 

Obviously, canceling the collider would 
“save” money. But Sen. J. Bennett John- 
ston, D-La., notes that “if you kill this 
project and 22 others like it, you have saved 
the munificent sum of 1 percent of the budg- 
et. * * * The next day (after the vote), the 
budget deficit will be just the same * * * and 
the symbol that would endure is that the 
United States no longer wants to be a leader 
of the world in science.” 

That decision would undoubtedly be 
cheered in Berlin and Tokyo. President Clin- 
ton is right in contending that the SSC 
project, “will stimulate technologies in 
many areas critical for the health of the U.S. 
economy.” This project was worth pursuing 
when the Reagan administration proposed it 
and Congress approved. It still is. 

Despite Clinton’s affirmation of support 
for continuing the project, the strength of 
his resolve is yet to be determined. The SSC 
deserves his firm backing. 

There is a determined effort in Congress to 
kill the collider. The House of Representa- 
tives voted 280-150 this summer to end fund- 
ing. But the Senate saved the project last 
year, and there’s hope that it will again. 

There are innumerable places and pro- 
grams in which Congress can—and should— 
save money. But it would be irresponsible 
and misguided to sacrifice in the name of 
deficit cutting a project of this importance 
to science and potential for the nation's 
technological future—one that can reason- 
ably be expected to pay major dividends. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to support the Bumpers amend- 
ment, as I have done every time my 
distinguished colleague has introduced 
it. 

Less than 3 weeks ago, I spoke in this 
Chamber about the need for principles 
to guide our attempts to cut Federal 
spending. Without a set of principles to 
guide our actions, we will just continue 
to argue in circles about the merits of 
every program on the chopping block, 
yet eliminating none of them. Mr. 
President, this is precisely the kind of 
business as usual politicking that has 
caused the American people to become 
cynical of our system of government, 
and frankly, I don’t blame them. 

That is why I’ve asked myself two 
simple questions each time I’ve set out 
to cut spending in the appropriations 
bills that the Senate has been consider- 
ing over the past few weeks. The first 
question: “Does it provide something 
that is in the general interest, and is 
essential to American public life?” The 
second: “Is the taxpayer funding the 
only and most cost-effective way that 
this specific important public purpose 
will be met?’’ These two principles, I 
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believe, reflect basic American values, 
and take into account the obvious limi- 
tations we have on Federal spending. 

The Senator from Arkansas has 
pointed out time and time again, here 
on the Senate floor and in Energy Com- 
mittee hearings, the weaknesses of this 
project. Does it provide something in 
the general interest, essential to Amer- 
ican public life? That is a fair question. 
Proponents of this program believe 
that the SSC will be the linchpin to 
our technological progress into the 21st 
century. In 1990, however, the Federal 
Government spent over $60 billion in 
research and development that was not 
related to SSC. Industry spent nearly 
$78 billion on R&D. From the stand- 
point of R&D, the SSC program is far 
from the be-all and end-all that its sup- 
porters would claim. 

In our present circumstances, I can- 
not blindly support a program that 
asks so much of us. In a perfect world, 
where governments don’t run budget 
deficits into the hundreds of billions of 
dollars I agree that the SSC could be a 
valuable part of the R&D picture. But 
as we know, Mr. President, this is not 
a perfect world. For the past 2 years, 
the deficit has been greater than the 
defense budget. Less than 2 months 
ago, we passed a budget that would re- 
duce the deficit $490 million over 5 
years. We did so, and we all talked 
about the need for additional spending 
cuts and special sessions of Congress 
devoted to deficit reduction. But for all 
that rhetoric, we’ve been unable to cut 
much more than a study for extra- 
terrestrial life. 

Now, I have stated repeatedly that I 
am committed to technological ad- 
vancement, to research and develop- 
ment. I myself have consistently sup- 
ported funding for R&D that is cost ef- 
fective, goal oriented, and focused. But 
we cannot continue to justify the exist- 
ence of a program based simply on its 
possible merits, particularly when we 
spend so much on what we all agree is 
essential R&D already. 

From a management standpoint, SSC 
is simply a bust. In its report, the 
DOE’s own review committee on the 
baseline validation of the SSC noted 
$2.9 billion in additional costs. That’s 
on top of the cost estimate of $8.24 bil- 
lion. That doesn’t include the $1.6 to 
$2.4 billion that would be needed if the 
project was stretched out by 3 years. 
And unless DOE is going to com- 
promise safety or the research capabil- 
ity of the SSC, then over $1 billion in 
additional funding would be needed to 
pay for potential overruns. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when does it end? Are we going to 
continue to dig ourselves deeper and 
deeper into this black hole or are we 
going to climb out? 

Mr. President, I say we climb out. I 
support the Bumpers amendment, and I 
urge my colleagues to do so. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I join 
Senator BUMPERS and my other col- 
leagues in opposing continued funding 
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for the superconducting super collider. 
I do so, because after careful thought, 
I continue to believe that we as a coun- 
try cannot afford this project. 

I would like to share some back- 
ground on my opposition to the super- 
conducting super collider. Early in my 
campaign for the U.S. Senate, I identi- 
fied specific targeted projects I be- 
lieved should be eliminated in the 
name of deficit reduction. The super- 
conducting super collider was one of 
those projects. Since that time, I have 
given this project much additional con- 
sideration, and I have done so with sig- 
nificant input from scientists in the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison phys- 
ics department. 

I am told University of Wisconsin- 
Madison has around 40 scientists and 
engineers involved in the design of var- 
ious SSC projects and technologies. In 
fact, approximately $7 million of the 
funds expended have made their way to 
this university located not 10 miles 
from my home. 

It follows that there is a good deal of 
support for the SSC in the University 
of Wisconsin physics department. In 
fact, I have heard from only one profes- 
sor there who opposes the project. This 
physicist believes that funding of 
mega-projects such as the SSC comes 
at the expense of smaller scale peer re- 
viewed projects that were once the 
basis for scientific advances. The other 
physicist who have contacted me are 
strongly in support of the SSC, and I 
certainly respect their opinions. 

However, aside from the arguments 
of whether to fund big science or small 
science, and aside from the arguments 
over whether the SSC is the necessary 
next step in particle physics, I believe 
we must look at the bottom line. 

The bottom line is this. The U.S. 
Government does not have the money 
to pay for the SSC. According to a re- 
cent Department of Energy report, if 
this project is stretched out we can ex- 
pect total costs to exceed $11 billion 
and more likely to approach $13 billion. 

After it is built, the Department of 
Energy anticipates $500 million a year 
in operating costs. What does this 
mean? Over the entire lifetime of this 
project, Congress would have to appro- 
priate more than $30 billion. In other 
words, our Federal debt will increase 
more than $30 billion for this one sci- 
entific project. 

One side note, the management of 
the SSC project has come under consid- 
erable scrutiny recently for allowing 
outlandish subcontractor expenses. I do 
not think the average American tax- 
payer considers $127,000 for liquor, holi- 
day parties, potted plants, and coffee 
supplies to be a very good investment 
in our scientific future. 

I hope the recognition that all is not 
well with management of the SSC 
project, coupled with already escalat- 
ing costs will encourage my colleagues 
to oppose funding. 
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Hate to think what the ultimate cost 
will be to the taxpayer, and what the 
burden will be to our Federal debt. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this amendment, and en- 
courage my colleagues to join me in 
terminating the superconducting super 
collider. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
motion to table the proposal to reduce 
the appropriation for the super collider 
gives me the opportunity to repeat in 
what will be more coherent terms the 
remarks I made yesterday. These were 
based on a conversation with our nobel 
laureate Murray Gell-Mann, although 
he bears no responsibility whatsoever 
for their accuracy. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DANIEL PATRICK 
MOYNIHAN ON THE SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER 
COLLIDER, SEPTEMBER 29, 1993 
The Super Conducting Super Collider is a 

machine for creating new kinds of matter. 

Matter not seen since the first few tril- 

lionths of a second after the birth of the uni- 

verse. It is also a machine that will help us 
develop a unified theory of matter. As a ma- 
chine, the SSC will accelerate protons to 
nearly the speed of light and then crash 
them together with such force that some of 
the energy will be transformed into matter, 
as predicted by Einstein's famous equation 

E=mc?. The particles produced will tell us 

important things about the composition of 

matter and give us insights that we can har- 
ness to advance civilization. 

To many this seems ridiculous. What else 
do we need to know about matter? Do not 
our senses tell us all we need to know about 
matter, at least all that is important? And 
what is the evidence that the insights will 
advance Civilization? 

Let us look at history. The Greeks thought 
matter was made of material that could not 
be cut—the atom. Yet for all their insight 
they never developed a body of laws that 
would regulate all nature. Newton with his 
laws of motion and gravitation gave hope to 
such a unified theory, but as scientists 
learned more about chemistry, light, elec- 
tricity and heat it was clear that Newtonian 
physics could not explain many phenomena. 
The world is a complicated place. 

The development of X-rays and electricity 
showed that there was a fundamental par- 
ticle, the electron, present in all matter. In 
other words, atoms are made up of sub- 
atomic material. This insight gave us a new 
way of looking at matter, leading to a whole 
array of devices that have improved our lives 
in sO many ways—medical diagnostic and 
treatment devices, engineering tools, enter- 
tainment, defensive weapons, and more. 

Albert Einstein provided even more insight 
about matter with his special theory of rel- 
ativity, suggesting new ways to demonstrate 
the existence of atoms. He interpreted Max 
Planck’s work on heat and radiation in 
terms of a new elementary particle, the pho- 
ton. This led to the development of the la- 
sers so widely used today. Used to scan gro- 
cery prices, replay music, perform delicate 
surgery, improvements in the quality of life 
that would never have been dreamed of let 
alone achieved had we not paid for the sup- 
port of physics research. 

Similarly, quantum mechanics developed 
in the 1920’s by Niels Bohr allowed us to de- 
scribe matter In terms of wave functions and 
probabilities, instead of particles and forces. 
The insight that chemistry could be ex- 
plained in terms of electrical interactions 
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between electrons and atomic nuclei led to 
the development of our modern chemical in- 
dustry. i 

Though our progress has been great there 
are many gaps in our knowledge, and many 
wonderful though unpredictable benefits yet 
to be realized. The string theory first devel- 
oped by Gabriel Veneziano in the late 1960's 
shows that the standard model of matter is a 
low-energy approximation of the fundamen- 
tal nature of matter. Imagine that; strings! 
As if we didn’t have enough trouble imagin- 
ing matter made of the wave interactions 
predicted by quantum theory, we must now 
conceive that at a more fundamental level 
the subatomic particles are linked together 
in strings, much like the way atoms are 
strung together to make molecules, and mol- 
ecules strung together to make matter as we 
perceive it daily. The trouble is that if we 
are to determine what matter is truly made 
of, we must create conditions similar to 
those that occurred when the universe was 
born. Energy levels that currently can only 
be approximated by the SSC. There is no 
promise that the findings from experiments 
with the SSC will result in complete under- 
standing of matter. Past history suggests it 
won't, but it also suggests that the benefits 
that will accrue from applications of the in- 
sights gained will more than repay the costs 
of the SSC. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt that the superconducting super 
collider will make an important con- 
tribution to our Nation's wealth of sci- 
entific knowledge. I am told by re- 
spected members of the scientific com- 
munity—many of whom come from my 
home State of Massachusetts and have 
a vested interest in the research to be 
conducted with the SSC—that this 
project will advance our understanding 
of particle physics. And I recognize the 
importance of that fact. During my 
service in the Senate, I have been a 
strong supporter of science and tech- 
nology programs because I recognize 
the role such projects play in protect- 
ing our Nation’s economic security and 
standing in the international market- 
place. Advancement in basic scientific 
research is important to the mainte- 
nance of our competitive edge. I take a 
backseat to no one in recognizing that 
science and research are baseline es- 
sentials for our economy and its com- 
petitiveness. 

Today, however, we find ourselves at 
a crossroads. We must prioritize our 
national spending. The question of 
whether to fund the SSC is more com- 
plex than simply whether to endorse 
and fund such projects in order to real- 
ize their pure research value. The con- 
text of the debate is defined by the 
twin imperatives of reducing the 
daunting $300 billion Federal budget 
deficit and maintaining the United 
States’ lead in the many facets of 
science and technology. The total 
amount of Federal funding available 
for all scientific and technological ac- 
tivity is limited—it is truly or very 
nearly a zero sum game. Consequently, 
funding invested in big science or in 
megaprojects such as the SSC may 
mean dollar-for-dollar reduction in 
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other science and technological pro- 
grams. Such a circumstance requires 
elected officials to make very difficult 
and painful choices. 

One of the main problems with the 
super collider is that the project seems 
to have a limitless ability to generate 
ever higher costs. The GAO, DOE in- 
spector general and Defense Contracts 
Audit Agency have sharply criticized 
the management of the SSC Program. 
In fact, one DOE audit concluded that 
the data does not exist as of yet to for- 
mulate a reliable estimate of cost or 
schedule—this at a time when we all 
must tighten our belts to bring costs 
under control. 

Furthermore, many preeminent sci- 
entists have concluded that the super- 
collider will have little or no direct 
spinoff potential. If we are really inter- 
ested in promoting superconductor, 
mag-lev or medical research, as pro- 
ponents of the SSC claim we will be 
doing indirectly by continuing the 
supercollider, then let’s invest the tax- 
payer's dollars directly into those tech- 
nologies. 

I wish we could fund each and every 
worthy science project that comes be- 
fore the Senate. We cannot. Big science 
projects are consuming larger amounts 
of the Federal R&D budget. The Con- 
gressional Budget Office has estimated 
that nondefense big science projects 
funding will rise to 22 percent of the 
R&D budget by 1996. As the costs for 
big science projects increase, other re- 
search areas suffer. Let me offer just 
one example. The decade of the 1990s 
has been billed “the Decade of the 
Brain,’’ yet researchers working on 
unlocking the secrets of stroke—the 
No. 3 killer of Americans—are hindered 
by a lack of sufficient funding. 
Progress has been made in understand- 
ing the causes of Parkinson’s disease 
and multiple sclerosis. But his progress 
has been slow in coming and is threat- 
ened by poor funding. Millions of 
Americans continue to die from cancer 
and heart disease. More research fund- 
ing could be critical to conquering 
these age-old ailments. The list goes 
on. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
big science projects are not deserving 
of Federal funding. Indeed, I want to 
support and wish I could support the 
best managed and most promising 
science and research projects. But con- 
straints imposed by the budget deficit 
and our monstrous Federal debt force 
us to continue to defer projects we 
would like very much to support. The 
SSC is among them. We must subject 
all science projects to a harder set of 
tests. My sad conclusion is that the 
SSC, despite its significant merits, is 
unable to pass this new and stiff test. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 49 seconds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
issue is about symbols, to be sure, the 
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symbol on the one hand of making a 
cut of 43/1000th of 1 percent in our Fed- 
eral budget—a powerful symbol. It will 
resonate for maybe a day for the Amer- 
ican public. 

It is also a symbol that says America 
will be walking away from its leader- 
ship in science, the inspiration of the 
world in science, the excellence of 10 
years of work where every milestone 
has been met, every goal has been 
reached, and a project that, according 
to the Secretary of Energy, according 
to the distinguished scientists, is on 
time and on budget. And there has not 
been one shred of evidence to show $1 
of cost overruns. Mr. President, it is a 
great project. It should be continued. 

Mr. President, I move to table and 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to table the amendment. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. PRYOR], would vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 42, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 296 Leg.] 


YEAS—57 
Akaka Glenn McConnell 
Bennett Gorton Mikulski 
Biden Graham Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Gramm Moynihan 
Boren Grassley Murkowski 
Breaux Hatch Nickles 
Brown Hatfield Packwood 
Byrd Heflin Pell 
Campbell Helms Pressler 
Chafee Hutchison Reid 
Cochran Johnston Robb 
Coverdell Kempthorne Rockefeller 
Craig Kerrey Shelby 
Danforth Lieberman Simon 
Daschle Lott Simpson 
Dole Lugar Specter 
Domenici Mack Stevens 
Feinstein Mathews Thurmond 
Ford McCain Wallop 
NAYS—42 
Baucus Durenberger Leahy 
Bond Exon Levin 
Boxer Faircloth Metzenbaum 
Bradley Feingold Mitchell 
Bryan Gregg Murray 
Bumpers Harkin Nunn 
Burns Hollings Riegle 
Coats Inouye Roth 
Cohen Jeffords Sarbanes 
Conrad Kassebaum Sasser 
D'Amato Kennedy Smith 
DeConcini Kerry Warner 
Dodd Kohi Wellstone 
Dorgan Lautenberg Wofford 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the motion to table the amend- 
ment (No. 983) was agreed to. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GRAMM. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON CONFERENCE REPORT—H.R. 2295 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
the Foreign Operations conference re- 
port, with the time for the vote being 
10 minutes. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 11, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 297 Leg.] 


YEAS—88 
Akaka Exon McConnell 
Baucus Feingold Metzenbaum 
Bennett Feinstein Mikulsk! 
Biden Ford Mitchell 
Bingaman Glenn Moseley-Braun 
Bond Gorton Moynthan 
Boren Graham Murkowski 
Boxer Gramm M 
Bradley Grassley Nickles 
Breaux Harkin Nunn 
Brown Hatch Packwood 
Bryan Hatfleld Pell 
Bumpers Heflin Pressler 
Burns Hutchison Retd 
Campbell Inouye Riegle 
Chafee Jeffords Robb 
Coats Johnston Rockefeller 
Cochran Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Cohen Kennedy Sasser 
Conrad Kerrey Shelby 
Coverdell Kerry Simon 
D'Amato Lautenberg Simpson 
Danforth Leahy Specter 
Daschle Levin Stevens 
DeConcini Lieberman Thurmond 
Dodd Lott Warner 
Dole Lugar Wellstone 
Domenici Mack Wofford 
Dorgan Mathews 
Durenberger McCain 
NAYS—11 
Byrd Helms Roth 
Craig Hollings Smith 
Faircloth Kempthorne Wallop 
Gregg Kohl 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CORRECTION ON VOTE NO. 297 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, on 
rolicall vote No. 297, I was present and 
voted “aye.” The official RECORD shows 
me as being absent. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the official 
RECORD be corrected to reflect my 
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vote. This will in no way change the 
outcome of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The foregoing tally has been cor- 
rected to reflect the above order.) 

Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I will 
just take 1 minute. 

I do want to thank my colleagues for 
the very strong support for this foreign 
aid bill. I think, as I said earlier, we 
have put an extraordinary package of 
aid together for the former Soviet 
Union, for the new Independent States. 
I hope that the people in Russia, as 
well as the people around the world, 
see what this final vote was. It was an 
extraordinary vote, with nearly 90 per- 
cent of the U.S. Senate voting for this. 
In the other body, there was also a very 
heavy vote for it. 

As I said earlier, we are not simply 
supporting one person in Russia. That 
would be a mistake. I do hope that 
President Yeltsin is successful in a 
peaceful resolution of what is happen- 
ing in Russia. I would not want this to 
be an indication that we have put our 
aid package tied solely to the fate of 
one person. It is tied to the concept of 
creating democracy in the former So- 
viet Union, in helping economic 
progress in the former Soviet Union. 

But it is also making very clear, as 
President Clinton has already said, 
that we are supportive of going forward 
with democracy in Russia. We are hop- 
ing the impasse today will be resolved 
peacefully, without bloodshed, and 
there will be democratic elections 
soon. 

But I think that everybody should 
understand where the U.S. Senate 
stands. It was a very strong vote. And 
I thank my colleagues for it. 

I yield the floor. 


ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation? Do we 
need to set the amendments aside at 
this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator was to 
be recognized to offer his amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 987 
(Purpose: To restrict funding for the Ad- 
vanced Liquid Metal Reactor/Integral Fast 

Reactor (ALMR/IFR) Program) 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KERRY] for himself, Mr. GREGG, Mr. 
FEINGOLD, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
and Mr. BUMPERS, proposes an amendment 
numbered 987. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 54, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. 506. ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR. 

No funds appropriated under this Act shall 
be expended for the Advanced Liquid Metal 
Reactor/Integral Fast Reactor (ALMR/IFR) 
Program, or related fuel cycle programs, ex- 
cept for the purpose of terminating such pro- 
grams. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we just 
had one of the more significant votes 
to try to cut in a place where I think 
an awful lot of us felt very strongly a 
cut could have been made and it was 
not. As we all know here in the Senate, 
it is not easy to cut. It is not easy for 
Senators to vote against other Sen- 
ators’ projects, States, or workers. We 
all have concerns. We all have consid- 
erations. 

I would like to make it as clear as I 
can that in bringing this amendment, I 
well understand the needs and concerns 
of Senators in their home States. I, in- 
deed, talked to each of them well be- 
fore bringing it up in order to notify 
them so there will be no surprise about 
this. But I believe personally, Mr. 
President, that this is one of those 
items in the budget where we have to 
look beyond the parochial consider- 
ations and where we really have to 
weigh heavily what the implications 
are, not just on the budget but on the 
larger questions about the overall 
budgeting process and, much more im- 
portantly, in this particular issue, the 
advanced liquid metal reactor, about 
the larger concerns of the United 
States and of the world. 

This is an issue about money, about 
environmental concerns, about cost 
and efficiency over the long term and 
about proliferation. And one of the 
most significant issues at stake is the 
question of proliferation. 

Now it is not completely easy for 
somebody just to sort of jump into this 
thing and weigh through some of the 
technical aspects of it, but I assure my 
colleagues that it is not as complicated 
as, at first blush, it might seem. 

Second, there is a way to understand 
very precisely what is happening here. 

The first thing that I would like to 
make clear is that the amendment that 
has been sent to the desk by myself, to- 
gether with Senator GREGG of New 
Hampshire, Senator FEINGOLD, Senator 
DECONCINI, Senator LAUTENBERG, Sen- 
ator BUMPERS, and others is not a vote 
on nuclear power. 
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I want to make that very clear at the 
outset. This is not a vote for or against 
nuclear power. In point of fact, I sup- 
port light water reactors and next gen- 
eration light water reactor technology. 
That is not what this vote is about. 

This vote is about one particular 
technology, one kind of technology, a 
nuclear technology, and what the im- 
plications of that one kind of tech- 
nology are for our overall policy. 

Just this week the President of the 
United States went to the United Na- 
tions for his first address to the United 
Nations. In that address the President 
articulated very clearly, and I might 
add appropriately, his nonproliferation 
policy. 

A key element of that policy, in my 
view the very heart of that policy, is 
an effort to stem the production of ma- 
terials that can be used in nuclear 
weapons. 

I know the President recognized that, 
for the United States to be able to lead 
in this effort, which is what he said he 
wanted to do, that is why he went 
there and made this speech—for us to 
lead in this undertaking, we have to 
have our own house in order. We have 
to approach this with the moral high 
ground, the clean hands necessary to 
permit us to talk to Japan or to Rus- 
sia, both of whom have potential tech- 
nologies but not yet the kind of com- 
mitment that we appear to be making 
in this advanced liquid metal reactor. 

So much of what hinges on this vote 
is the question of the signal we send to 
Russia or to Japan or to any other 
country that proliferates, whether it is 
South Africa, Brazil, Argentina, Paki- 
stan, Israel, all these countries about 
whom we have expressed concerns 
about bombs and bomb proliferation. 

The United States has to set an ex- 
ample. If the United States moves into 
a plutonium-creating breeder reactor 
capacity, the United States is acting in 
a way directly contrary to our stated 
policy. 

I want to emphasize the White House 
stated policy: 

The United States does not encourage the 
civil use of plutonium and accordingly does 
not itself engage in plutonium reprocessing 
for either nuclear power or nuclear explosive 
purposes. 

Those are the words of the President 
of the United States, spoken this week. 
“The United States does not engage in 
plutonium reprocessing for either nu- 
clear power or nuclear explosive pur- 
poses.” 

The Kerry-Gregg-Bumpers amend- 
ment aims to bring U.S. practice, the 
money we are spending on our pro- 
grams, into line with this policy of the 
President, enunciated this week. We 
seek to strengthen the Government's 
ability in its nonproliferation diplo- 
macy by terminating the Advanced 
Liquid Metal Reactor Program. 

I might add we also seek to save $50.4 
million this year, $165 million over 5 
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years, and the potential expenditure, 
depending on what we all know is the 
foot-in-the-door psychology, get the 
study done, get the program going, get 
some other States involved, create a 
rationale, and we are off and running 
to a $2 to $3 billion expenditure over 10 
years. 

Several times in the course of the de- 
bate on the super collider and the space 
station we heard the Senator from Ar- 
kansas say very clearly in all his years 
in the U.S. Senate there is only one 
program that actually got cut in this 
body and that was the Clinch River 
breeder reactor. Several times he said 
that. 

Right now we have an opportunity to 
decide whether or not that one cut may 
be reversed because the ALMR, the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor, is the son 
of Clinch River breeder reactor. It is 
the direct descendant of the Clinch 
River breeder reactor. And Congress 
terminated the Clinch River breeder 
reactor because of cost, because of en- 
vironmental concerns, and because of 
nuclear proliferation concerns. 

While there have been some advances 
in technology in the course of the dec- 
ade since that decision was made, the 
disadvantages of the breeder reactor 
remain essentially unchanged. Breeder 
reactors convert uranium into pluto- 
nium and the material, plutonium, we 
all know is used to make nuclear weap- 
ons. 

Promoting a fuel cycle based on plu- 
tonium, which is what the ALMR does, 
inevitably increases the risks of pro- 
liferation, because if it is a technology 
that we are building supposedly to 
have commercial capacity, we want to 
sell it. If we want to sell it, so it is val- 
uable to have engaged in this process, 
we are turning the technology over to 
the people we sell it to. 

If it has plutonium-making capacity, 
we are turning over to them the pluto- 
nium-making capacity. That is the 
cycle. And that raises the risks. 

Some will come to the floor today 
and they will claim this technology is 
not a breeder. All I can do is ask my 
colleagues to measure all the scientific 
statements with respect to this par- 
ticular technology. But most impor- 
tant I ask them simply to turn to the 
Argonne National Laboratories of Illi- 
nois, which we are going to hear from 
today, to their own annual report. Let 
me quote from the annual report of Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory. It says: 

Because the IFR can be operated as a 
breeder reactor, it can produce more fuel 
than it consumes. 

That is the Argonne National Lab's 
own report. Those are its own words. 
And that is its own hype about why 
this breeder is important. 

Some may try to deny those words or 
say it is not important anymore, but it 
stands. In addition to the facility at 
Argonne West, that funding in the ap- 
propriations bill would go to allow op- 
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eration during the so-called termi- 
nation period of what is called EBR-II. 
That is the title of it in the bill. That 
is the title of its name out in Idaho, 
EBR-II. 

EBR-II stands for experimental 
breeder reactor II; the son of Clinch 
River. 

The ALMR does exactly what the 
President of the United States has said 
we should not do. It does exactly what 
the Congress of the United States de- 
cided we would not do. It reprocesses 
plutonium. For this reason the New 
York Times and the Washington Post 
this past week, and other papers have 
all editorialized saying we should end 
the funding for the ALMR. In one of 
those editorials, the New York Times, 
it says: 

*** because it produces electricity by 
converting uranium that cannot be used in 
warheads into plutonium which can be used 
in warheads. 

It is critical to note that ALMR, the 
advanced liquid metal reactor, is not 
necessary to preserve the nuclear op- 
tion of this country. I said something 
about this at the outset of my com- 
ments, but I want to make it very 
clear. The nuclear power industry itself 
in this country has indicated its future 
depends on the success of a new genera- 
tion of advanced light water reactors. 
In fact, the nuclear industry of this 
country is not deeply interested or fi- 
nancially heavily committed to this ef- 
fort. They are telling us the Govern- 
ment has to build two prototypes be- 
fore they are willing to really get in- 
volved and take a financial stake. 

So here the Government is launching 
off on this great effort with the nuclear 
industry understanding its future is 
not in liquid metal reactors, they are 
in light water reactors, and in the next 
generation of light water reactors 
which use uranium and which create a 
waste product where the plutonium is 
contained with the actinides and the 
Pu-239 which is all mixed together. Be- 
cause it is mixed together you cannot 
use it for bombmaking purposes. 

The danger of the ALMR is that it 
separates through this pyrotechnical 
process—it separates out that waste, 
and leaves you much closer to bomb ca- 
pacities. 

The light water reactor is what is 
called a slow reactor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield at that point, or does he want to 
finish? 

Mr. KERRY. I would like to get 
through the statement and then I will 
be happy to answer questions, if the 
Senator would like. 

The slow reactor, which is the light 
water reactor, specifically does not 
breed. The Department of Energy cur- 
rently has a program, which I support 
and others here support, to develop the 
advanced light water reactors. This 
program is funded jointly with the in- 
dustry, as well as the Government. 
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In addition, a National Academy of 
Sciences report gave light water reac- 
tors the highest ranking for overall 
performance in its evaluation. The cap- 
ital costs of producing plutonium fuel 
are necessarily much higher than those 
of uranium because of the extra costs 
of the reprocessing. 

As a result, the price of uranium 
would have to increase about 
fifteenfold before the ALMR would po- 
tentially be competitive with light 
water reactors. And the only way that 
is going to happen, Mr. President, is if 
the light water reactors first became so 
widely used, much more widely used 
than they are today, that they totally 
depleted the supply of uranium. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
estimates that even if that happened— 
and there is no sign that it will hap- 
pen—but even if it happened, the liquid 
metal reactor would not be cost com- 
petitive with light water reactors for a 
minimum of 30-plus years and probably 
for more like 80 years and possibly not 
ever because the technology during 
that period of time will change so sig- 
nificantly that the ALMR would be ob- 
solete. That is even if you are just sit- 
ting around talking about this, with- 
out the proliferation concern, without 
all the other cost concerns, without 
the dangers in terms of waste creation 
through the processing, and I will get 
into that in a few minutes. That is just 
on the issue of cost and economic via- 
bility. 

Even if you are given that scenario, 
Mr. President, it is just absolutely 
highly questionable that the ALMR 
technology is ever going to be competi- 
tive as a source of electricity. Even if 
uranium prices dramatically increase 
to make a breeder competitive with ad- 
vanced light water reactors, that is not 
going to guarantee that breeders are 
going to be cost competitive with other 
sources of electricity, which we are 
doing an enormous amount to develop, 
ranging from improvements in our cur- 
rent process, natural gas, wind, solar, 
et cetera. 

The truth is, Mr. President, like a lot 
of projects that come along in the U.S. 
Congress, they start with one ration- 
ale, and then when that rationale 
seems to fade because people have a 
stake in it—jobs are created, contracts 
are given, universities get attached, 
professors, et cetera—then we always 
run around and try to find another ra- 
tionale for doing something. 

That is precisely what has happened 
here. The ALMR has been on one of 
those roller-coaster rides of rationale. 
Recognizing the lack of economic jus- 
tification, and that can be shown be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, but rec- 
ognizing the lack of economic justifica- 
tion, recognizing the absence of any 
real commercial interest in this effort 
from the nuclear industry itself, pro- 
ponents of the ALMR are now going to 
come to the floor today and they are 
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going to promote waste management 
mission. There is the new mission of 
the ALMR. It is going to help us not 
proliferate. It is going to help us burn 
up the actinides, and we are going to 
somehow get rid of the plutonium that 
is dangerous and that is going to be a 
benefit in the new technology through 
a process called actinide recycling. 

This is a technology that, in talking 
with colleagues, as all of us have been 
in the last couple of days, I hear some 
of my colleagues say, “Well, that 
sounds kind of interesting. Gee, that 
would be kind of good if we could burn 
up the plutonium, if we could take 
military arms material and get rid of 
it, would that not, in fact, make 
sense?” 

And on the surface, I suppose it 
sounds fairly appealing to have the ca- 
pacity, particularly something in nu- 
clear, to make something useful out of 
waste. We have been trying to do that 
in other sectors. It sounds good to say 
we can chew up nuclear waste, but, Mr. 
President, there is a lot more to exam- 
ine than the promise, the fiction, or 
the hope that is what we would be able 
to do here. 

No. 1, there already exists attractive 
technologies to dispose of civilian ra- 
dioactive wastes from nuclear reactors. 
One of those methods is called direct 
disposal which keeps all of the waste 
tied in together so that it is easily 
traceable, easily manageable and, most 
importantly, very difficult to separate 
and put into bombs. 

A number of studies have found that 
fissioning of radioactive waste is nei- 
ther a safe nor a feasible means of 
waste disposition from an environ- 
mental perspective. 

So, No. 1, we have another method; 
No. 2, you are posed to face major envi- 
ronmental problems in trying to en- 
gage in the fissioning of radioactive 
waste. 

The Department of Energy just pub- 
lished a report in July, and I quote: 

The spent-fuel alternative using light 
water reactors was the most practical and 
economical alternative evaluated. 

That is the best way to do it. Mr. 
President, what you can do is, you take 
the plutonium, you take the waste cur- 
rently produced from weapons, et 
cetera, and you can mix it into ura- 
nium and factor right back through the 
light water reactor which then mixes 
that plutonium in this totally mixed 
spent fuel which then cannot be made 
into weapons product. That is a far 
cheaper, far more sensible way to deal 
with the question of waste than creat- 
ing a whole new set of reactors solely 
for the purpose, supposedly, of burning, 
and I say supposedly because a lot of 
other people have the capacity to con- 
vert those once they purchase them. 

So you have the danger on the envi- 
ronmental side, the danger on the eco- 
nomic side, and the danger on the pro- 
liferation side constantly leaping out 
at you. 
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Even the American Nuclear Energy 
Council has stated in congressional tes- 
timony: 

We see no benefit in considering trans- 
uranic burning as a waste solution for cur- 
rent fuel. 

This is the American Nuclear Energy 
Council saying: ‘‘Don’t do it; there’s no 
benefit to it.” 

Actinide recycling itself, I might 
point out, generates highly radioactive 
fission products along with heavy toxic 
metals, in effect substituting one 
daunting toxic waste disposal problem 
for another. 

That has to be emphasized here, Mr. 
President. Can you do a pyrotechnical 
process that, in fact, does burn some of 
this material? Yes, I acknowledge that. 
Yes, you can do that. But there is an 
enormous cost apart from the cost of 
building the technology. There is the 
cost that process itself produces waste. 
In fact, it will increase your fissionable 
product waste and low-level waste by 
some 30 percent, and that has to be 
stored somewhere. 

So you have not really solved a prob- 
lem fundamentally, you have created a 
new problem. We all know the problem 
of localities dealing with large 
amounts of low-level waste and where 
we are going to put them. In effect, you 
take one daunting thing with this 
dreamy idea and you put it away with 
another. 

I might add, Mr. President, the cost 
of this is extraordinary. We are talking 
about 325 jobs. That is what is at stake 
basically. And the cost of this program, 
the money that is at stake in this 
today comes down to $500,000 per job. It 
would be a heck of a lot cheaper just to 
take some money and pay these folks 
and say, “Don’t go do anything,” in- 
stead of paying them to complete the 
task at $500,000 per job. The economics 
of this program remain without any 
justification, despite this new pro- 
claimed shift in emphasis, which I can 
go into at greater length. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
and independent scientists—I think it 
is important to note as we go through 
this debate, we are going to hear from 
folks involved with the EBR-II in 
Idaho and we are going to hear from 
my friends in Illinois with Argonne and 
we are going to hear from those sci- 
entists and those professors who are, 
indeed, involved with the technology 
and like it. They are going to say nice 
things about it. But the only independ- 
ent studies that have been done, the 
National Academy of Sciences and the 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory study, have questioned the eco- 
nomic viability of using this tech- 
nology for waste management pur- 
poses. I quote from the NAS study last 
year: 

The potential to alleviate some of the 
waste disposal problem for LWR fuel through 
actinide recycling is not considered justifica- 
tion for advancing the advanced LMR. 
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Scientists at the Lawrence Liver- 
more Lab, in fact, have estimated that 
using the ALMR for waste manage- 
ment could quadruple the cost of high- 
level waste disposal. 

Another claim that proponents of the 
ALMR have made is that it is nec- 
essary for the disposal of military plu- 
tonium. 

But again I pointed out that many 
other safer and more cost-effective al- 
ternatives exist for plutonium disposal 
including running the waste through 
the light water reactor that I already 
talked about. 

Now, Mr. President, maybe this is a 
good moment to point out what the 
technology is. 

This looks like a daunting chart, 
complicated, but these are the dif- 
ferent forms of producers of both waste 
and plutonium. 

You have your fast reactor. 

And what we have done is put them 
at the range of the danger scale. 

The light water reactor, the ALMR, 
and the possibility of what is called 
wrapping a blanket [U-238] around the 
reactor and then they bombard it, and 
that is the process that creates breeder 
and that is the true breeder reactor. 

Both the ALMR and light water reac- 
tor initially produce actinides which is 
waste, fission products, and Pu-239, 
which is the plutonium. It is all mixed 
together, and that is the way the light 
water reactor leaves it, all mixed to- 
gether. That is why it is difficult to 
make a bomb because it is an ex- 
tremely complicated and expensive 
process to take the Pu-239 and process 
it out so you can get it down into a 
weapon. 

Now, from this stage, in light water 
reactor, we currently do direct dis- 
posal, easy to track. You go from here. 
You have it all mixed together. It is 
not easy to make into a bomb and you 
take it down into direct disposal. 

What the ALMR would propose to do 
is have another process called pyro- 
processing which burns it and sepa- 
rates the Pu-239 and other actinides 
from other fission product. 

In point of fact, these circles are re- 
versed. Pu-239 and the other actinides 
make up only 5 percent of the mass of 
the waste. The fission products are 
about 95 percent of the mass of the 
wastes. So you have pyro-processing 
which is going to be OK to take out 
other actinides and Pu-239, but it has 
created more fission waste, product 
waste. 

Incidentally, in the fission product 
waste you have your longest half-life 
material, some of which has a half-life 
of millions of years, 24,000 years, dif- 
ferent components of it, and that still 
has not been dealt with, 95 percent of 
it. It would take, to deal with all of the 
waste that we are talking about trying 
to get rid of that they are advertising 
is potentially helpful, 40 plants, 40 
ALMR plants, 100 years of processing 
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to try to get to the point where they 
have processed the available waste, 
still leaving you with a 30 percent in- 
crease of waste. Now, that is if you had 
built 40 plants. 

Mr. President, this material here is 
very easily translatable into weapons 
material because you do not have the 
fission products any longer mixed in it. 
And if you have taken this technology 
and commercially made it viable and 
sold it, you have made this capacity. 
Unless somebody is going to honor the 
process and take this fuel back and 
burn it again in the ALMR, they can 
take that off and reprocess it quickly 
into weapons grade material, or they 
have the alternative of making changes 
in the reactor, wrapping a blanket 
around it, creating a breeder reactor 
and then going straight into weapons 
material through this methodology 
here. 

That is the danger. There is no guar- 
antee. You sell this technology. People 
can change it. You have massive infra- 
structure of nuclear technology being 
supposedly commercially transferred 
which is plutonium created, and that is 
dangerous. 

The safest is to hold it in this form. 
It is also economically the most viable. 

Now, we have 84,000, we estimate, 
metric tons of civilian waste that will 
come from all of the nuclear plants of 
this country today. That is the esti- 
mate for the life of those plants. Over 
the life of those plants, they will 
produce about 84,000 metric tons of 
waste. 

Military waste, including Russian 
missiles, is only about 100 metric 
tons—100 metric tons measured against 
84,000 civilian tons of waste and this 
will only separate about 5 percent of 
the plutonium portion of it. 

It does not make sense, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

An Office of Technology Assessment 
release last week found that the con- 
cept of plutonium transformation 
using fast reactors appears to have 
some limitations. To consume pluto- 
nium in a fast reactor requires signifi- 
cant design changes from the original 
ALMR that was intended to produce 
plutonium. It could also be expensive. 
The required reprocessing could mul- 
tiply the total volume of radioactive 
waste by 10, thereby drawing up costs. 

So you have to ask the question why 
do we want to do that? Why do we want 
to factor up the total amount of radio- 
active waste by a factor of 10 when we 
already know the struggle we have in 
trying to achieve legitimate repository 
for nuclear waste in this country? 

ALMR’s will not be able to dispose of 
military plutonium in a timely fash- 
ion. It would take about 20 years for 
ALMR’s to be commercially available, 
assuming it works and they proceed 
down this road, assuming the abso- 
lutely incomprehensible—that it stuck 
to time line—and the absolutely 
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unexpectable, which is that it stuck to 
price line, as we have seen in every 
other program of the Government. And 
then they would have to recycle mili- 
tary plutonium through their reactors, 
just the military. Remember, 84,000 
metric tons of civilian high-level nu- 
clear waste versus 100 metric tons of 
military. 

Just to deal with the military, the 
ALMR’s would have to process this 
military waste through their reactor 
cores for 100 years in order to trans- 
mute the plutonium into fission prod- 
ucts. Meanwhile, that plutonium would 
have to be stored and safeguarded. 

Now, one of the key differences in 
these methodologies is that this is 
transparent as a process. You could see 
easily where it is going. You could 
track it. You know because of the re- 
processing demands. It is a lot more ca- 
pable of being tracked and it is mixed. 

This is unmixed, not as transparent. 
It is closer to the bomb level. It is sub- 
ject to diversion. It is harder to track. 
And it only deals with that 5 percent 
volume. 

Now, Mr. President as a result of pro- 
liferation and environmental concerns 
that this raises and the $500,000 per job 
cost, it is simply far too expensive an 
indulgence and far too dangerous an in- 
dulgence for a nation that is groaning 
under the burden of the debt we have 
to say it is OK, we are going to help 
people in certain States and we are 
going to kind of be soft on this one and 
not be critical about the promises of 
this so-called new technology, this new 
reason for the existence. 

If you compare the termination 
costs—some people are going to tell 
you that there really is not that much 
cost difference, that there is already a 
termination time line that this is on, 
and so if we just proceed down the ter- 
mination line it really will not make 
that much difference. 

Well, the Kerry-Gregg-Bumpers 
amendment directly saves us $50.4 mil- 
lion this year. It leaves in $100 million 
for the termination process and then 
we save $165 million over the 5 years. 

Now, if you take that $165 million 
and look at the people who are working 
in these two locations whose jobs will 
be affected, this is precisely how you 
come out with the question of $500,000 a 
job. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal 
more to be said. There are other people 
to be quoted who are in support of this 
cut. But this comes down to one of 
those critical questions about big 
science versus small, about promises 
versus broken promises and dreams, 
and so forth. And when you measure 
the dangers of this system against the 
realities of cost, it simply does not 
make sense. 

The National Taxpayers Union says 
cut it. Citizens Against Government 
Waste says cut it. The Safe Energy 
Communication Council says cut it. 
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The National Resources Defense Coun- 
cil says cut it. The Nuclear Control In- 
stitute says cut it. The U.S. Public In- 
terest Research Group says cut it. Pub- 
lic Citizen says cut it. The Sierra Club 
says cut it. 

You can go on down the road here. 
This is not a technology that is some- 
how sought after even by the industry 
itself. 

And I will quote later from some of 
the energy and power institutes, elec- 
tric power institute studies them- 
selves, which show that they are not 
interested in this technology. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. The Senator from Wis- 
consin, I believe, wanted to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
KERREY). Who yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I did not 
yield the floor. 

I wanted to see how long the Senator 
wants to speak. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Three minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
ask my friend. Does he want to take 
some time at this point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin wants to proceed, I will 
defer. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to my 
friend, I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin wanted only 3 minutes. I know 
the Senator from Louisiana wants 
more time than that. If the Senator 
from Wisconsin may use the 3 minutes, 
I will be happy to yield after that. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. FEINGOLD] is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
amendment to terminate funding for 
the advanced liquid metal reactor. I 
want to offer high praise to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for the care- 
ful work that he has done in preparing 
this amendment, which I think is an 
obvious example of where a cut can and 
should be made today in this body. 

I oppose continued funding of ALMR 
on many fronts. This project raises 
safety and environmental concerns; it 
raises economic questions; and perhaps 
most disturbing, it raises the threat of 
nuclear proliferation. At a time when 
every item in the Federal budget is 
being subjected to close scrutiny, I 
would say this one does not even war- 
rant a second glance. 

The other body had no trouble solidly 
defeating continued funding for this 
with a vote of 272 to 146. I believe the 
U.S. Senate should follow suit. Presi- 
dent Clinton originally proposed com- 
plete elimination of this program, al- 
though he did later agree to a scaled- 
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back version. I must mention that the 
Department of Energy’s own Office of 
Policy, Planning, and Evaluation, Mr. 
President, rates this program only 21st 
in priority out of 23 electricity initia- 
tives. 

Proponents of ALMR argue that it 
can be used to recycle other nuclear 
wastes, given the long-term problems 
associated with nuclear waste disposal 
this is somewhat of an enticing argu- 
ment. Unfortunately, though, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and inde- 
pendent scientists at Lawrence Liver- 
more National Lab have questioned the 
economic viability of using this tech- 
nology for high-level waste disposal. 
They estimate it would quadruple the 
cost of high-level waste disposal. The 
technology would not be commercially 
viable for 30 years. 

In addition, as Iam a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I cer- 
tainly applaud efforts to curb the 
spread of nuclear arms. Why in the 
world, at a time when the President is 
seeking to address these global con- 
cerns, would we want to invest in a 
technology that could lead to greater 
availability of weapons-usable nuclear 
material? 

I believe this sets precisely the wrong 
example, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has already very eloquently 
pointed out. 

Nor do I believe switching from a 
uranium-based nuclear power system 
to one based on plutonium makes eco- 
nomic sense when we have a readily 
available and inexpensive supply of 
uranium that does not raise the same 
proliferation concern. 

In the last 8 years, we have spent $1.3 
billion on ALMR technology, and it 
will continue to soak up our funds 
until we take a stand. The amendment 
before us would save our country $55 
million this year alone. 

Mr. President, we have a soaring Fed- 
eral debt that is now well exceeding $4 
trillion. Earlier this year, we put a 
downpayment on that in the deficit re- 
duction bill. Cancelling this project— 
an unnecessary, potentially dangerous 
project—will be another small monthly 
payment on that enormous debt. 

Mr. President, as elected officials, we 
are often called upon to make really 
tough funding choices. We do that 
every day. But to me, Mr. President, 
this is not a tough choice at all; this is 
an easy one to cut. I urge my col- 
leagues to do so today. 

Again, I compliment the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his leadership 
on this issue. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. President, I do not know how 
this debate got off in the wrong direc- 
tion as it has. But I have never seen so 
many great institutions and smart peo- 
ple who have been so badly mistaken 
about a technology. 
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Mr. President, the first and most ob- 
vious mistake is to call this a breeder 
reactor. 

Mr. President, it is not a breeder re- 
actor. It is incapable of breeding pluto- 
nium. 

At a cost of some $60 million, it can 
be reconfigured, if you take 3 years, it 
could be reconfigured to breed pluto- 
nium. I mean, look; with $60 million, 
you can change a Greyhound bus into a 
747, or a 747 into a Greyhound bus. But 
it is not a breeder. And it is incapable 
of breeding now. The mere fact that by 
spending $60 million and taking 3 years 
you can achieve that capability is 
hardly a reason to call it a breeder; to 
call it the Clinch River breeder reac- 
tor. 

Mr. President, we stopped the Clinch 
River breeder reactor not because 
breeding was bad in itself, but rather 
because it cost too much money and we 
did not think we needed it. I was deep- 
ly involved in that controversy at that 
time. That was a question of econom- 
ics; it was not a question of breeding 
being bad. . 

What is wrong with having a capabil- 
ity that says you can breed plutonium 
in 3 years if you spend $60 million? An- 
other country is not going to buy this 
in order to get a breeder if they have to 
spend $60 million and take 3 years. 

In order to make a breeder out of 
this, you would have to replace the 
core with a breeder core at a cost of $55 
million, including driver assemblies at 
$32 million, blanket assemblies at $21 
million, and control assemblies at $2 
million. As I say, it would take 3 years. 

So, Mr. President, it is clearly, de- 
finitively, definitely not a breeder re- 
actor and it is incapable of that. 

Mr. President, why should we have a 
look-see at this technology? The rea- 
son is, Mr. President, because this will 
burn plutonium. It is not a question of 
breeding plutonium. It is a question of 
using or destroying or burning the plu- 
tonium which now exists. 

Last summer, the Department of En- 
ergy published its Plutonium Disposi- 
tion Study, which assumed that we 
would need to dispose of 100 metric 
tons of weapons-grade plutonium over 
the next 25 years. We already have an 
agreement with the Russians to pur- 
chase their highly enriched uranium 
and we may want to consider, at some 
juncture, taking some of their pluto- 
nium. 

The question is, what do we do with 
our plutonium, and what would we do 
with the Russian plutonium? The an- 
swer—we think, we hope—is in this 
technology. 

We can burn the plutonium in this 
reactor, we think. 

What else are we going to do? I have 
seen this chart where you are talking 
about how you are going to take these 
fission products and put them away in 
Yucca Mountain. We are not talking 
about fission products. We are talking 
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about plutonium and how do you dis- 
pose of it; a very valuable resource. 
And to say we are going to bury the 
plutonium in Yucca Mountain, that 
will not work. First of all, the value is 
there and, second, the problem with 
plutonium—the press always says in 
these articles that it is the ‘‘most poi- 
sonous, toxic element known to man.” 
Well, that is really very misleading. 
The fact of the matter is, if this were 
plutonium, I could steal it from the 
safe, put it in my pocket, and walk out 
of the building with it and be confident 
that I could get it out into the car. I 
would not want to keep it there for a 
long time. It emits only nominal 
amounts of what we call gamma radi- 
ation, and the alpha and beta radiation 
that comes from it can be squelched 
with a piece of paper. That is why it is 
such a proliferation problem. 

The same thing is true of U5. These 
are the two bomb materials. In their 
pure form, they are poisonous and 
toxic, of course, if you ingest them. 
But you can steal them and take them 
out of the building. That is the prob- 
lem with plutonium. That is the pro- 
liferation problem. 

Mr. President, the Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, and all of those that have this 
very valuable resource, for which they 
have spent billions of dollars to 
produce this plutonium, are now going 
to extract it from their weapons. What, 
pray tell, is the world going to do with 
that plutonium? 

We have a research program here 
that is designed to burn plutonium and 
get rid of it. It is not just the waste. 
That is another question which I will 
get to—the waste from our nuclear 
plants, which is a very important rea- 
son to pursue this technology. But it 
is, first and foremost, a way to get rid 
of plutonium, to extract its value, and 
to do so in a proliferation-proof style. 

Mr. President, believe me when I tell 
you that this reactor is proliferation- 
proof. That is the second big reason to 
pursue this reactor. 

We have this very wonderful chart up 
there, and if you follow it through, you 
go from pyroprocessing to the mixture 
and the chemical reprocessing, the lit- 
tle square that says “chemical reproc- 
essing,” as if somehow that is easy. 

Mr. President, let me tell you what 
happens with this reactor. We take plu- 
tonium, pure stuff; you can put it in 
your pocket and steal it. We take that 
right away and mix it, melt it down, 
and mix it with spent waste, which has 
these what we call fission products. 
From that moment on, you cannot put 
it in your pocket. You have to get be- 
hind a lead shield or behind 4 feet of 
earth or 3 feet of concrete or 4 inches of 
lead. That is what it takes to shield 
the gamma radiation that comes from 
spent fuel rods. And when mixed with 
spent waste, the plutonium then itself 
becomes highly radioactive; it can kill 
you. And more importantly, from the 
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standpoint of proliferation, it cannot 
be reconverted unless you have remote 
handling equipment and a very expen- 
sive manufacturing plant—based on 
what we call the ‘‘PUREX process,” 
which is extremely involved and well 
beyond the scientific capability of 
these emerging countries. 

When we talk about proliferation, we 
are not talking about the danger of 
proliferation to Russia. They are al- 
ready proliferated, as are China, or 
France, or England, or these other 
countries that are now nuclear powers. 
We are talking now about proliferating 
to the countries like Korea, Pakistan, 
South Africa, and others that are not 
fully nuclear powers now and are 
emerging countries which we want to 
stop from becoming nuclear powers. 

In this process, when we take pure 
plutonium and we mix it immediately 
with fission products, it prevents any 
emerging country from using this as 
raw material. So, Mr. President, this is 
the answer to proliferation. It is not 
the problem of proliferation. 

Mr. President, we had a hearing on 
this with all these distinguished sci- 
entists. The way we do it in our com- 
mittee is we get the proponents and op- 
ponents and put them there, and you 
toss out the ball and say, “What do you 
say when he says this is proliferation- 
proof, when pyroprocessing mixes this 
and it requires remote handling, and it 
has gamma rays, and you cannot get it 
unmixed?”’ 

The other side did not have any an- 
swer to that. How these great news- 
papers with potential greatness—and I 
think occasionally they rise to great- 
ness—can call this a proliferation prob- 
lem and call it a breeder, I do not 
know. It is just not true, Mr. President; 
it is not true. This is, we hope, the an- 
swer to proliferation. 

There is also another very strong ele- 
ment or reason to be for this, in that it 
does, in fact, reduce the amount of fis- 
sion products, reduce the quantity and 
radioactivity, and the waste heat, 
which would enable us, at Yucca Moun- 
tain, to put the waste closer together; 
because when you have spent fuel—we 
are on spent fuel now, not plutonium— 
it gives off not only gamma radiation— 
alpha, beta, and gamma—but it also 
gives off a lot of waste heat. If you can 
reduce the waste heat, you can put it 
closer together, and that means you 
get more bang for your buck at Yucca 
Mountain and you would not need an 
additional Yucca Mountain, with all of 
the difficulty we have gone through 
with that. In fact, the capacity of 
Yucca Mountain is really already spo- 
ken for. If we can have this kind of 
technology, we will be able to better 
utilize Yucca Mountain without having 
to have another facility. 

Mr. President, we have been told a 
lot about the cost of this program. The 
fact of the matter is, what we are talk- 
ing about is the research and develop- 
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ment phase of the program. What we 
want to do is determine the feasibility 
of this program. We are not now decid- 
ing whether to build a reactor, whether 
to go all the way into the program, but 
whether we should complete the re- 
search and development phase of this 
program. In other words, we want a 
look-see at whether this really works. 
We do not know whether it does or not. 
We do know that we are dealing with a 
tremendous problem of proliferation. 
And if this is the answer—and I am not 
sure it is; you always have the problem 
of economics. So far, it is very promis- 
ing. But the cost of a look-see at com- 
pleting the R&D program is extremely 
modest. 

Let me show you what I mean. With 
the Kerry amendment, the cost of im- 
mediate termination, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1993, is $345.4 million and takes 5 
years. 

Now, our position is that we ought to 
complete the R&D program, and give 
us the look-see which costs $445.2 mil- 
lion and takes 5 years. 

In other words, there is only $100 mil- 
lion difference over the 5-year period. 
That is rather counterintuitive. 

You say how can it cost 80 percent as 
much to complete the program as to 
terminate the program. 

The reason is that EBR-2, which is 
the reactor, uses liquid sodium, a 
metal which, in turn, has been irradi- 
ated and become a mixed waste, which 
under RCRA must be deposed of in par- 
ticular ways; either in Yucca Moun- 
tain—and Yucca Mountain will not be 
ready until 2000 something, well after 
this program is over—or there is only 
one other place for it and that is in the 
reactor. And, in effect, you have to 
continue to operate the reactor while 
terminating it. 

We have heard all this. What did it 
cost? Ten million dollars a job, or 
whatever my dear friend said. But Iam 
sure he did not look at the cost of ter- 
minating the program as opposed to 
the cost to continuing it. 

Mr. President, if this program has 
any value at all, believe me it is worth 
$100 million. It is, we think, the an- 
swer—it may be, should I say—the an- 
swer to proliferation. It may be the an- 
swer to reducing the waste heat and 
the quantity of nuclear waste, and we 
think it is a way to dispose of pluto- 
nium safely, proliferation-proof, dis- 
pose of plutonium. 

I would like to hear from my friends 
in the opposition how they would do 
away with pure plutonium. Remember, 
you can put it in your pocket and carry 
it out of the building; you can steal it; 
you can proliferate. You can pilfer and 
proliferate plutonium, or indeed U—35, 
very easily, but you cannot do it with 
these fission products—I mean with 
this plutonium once it goes through 
the ALMR process. And that is the first 
thing that happens to that plutonium. 
You get the 500 million metric tons, 
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you melt it down, and put it with the 
waste, and from then on believe me it 
is proliferation-proof. 

Mr. President, this is a good invest- 
ment for this country, $100 million for 
a look-see to finish the R&D. Let us 
have a debate at the end of that. 

It may be the experts will say, ‘‘no,”’ 
we ought to terminate the program. It 
may be the experts will tell us, look, 
this is the answer to proliferation; it is 
the answer to doing away with the plu- 
tonium; it is a way to utilize a very 
valuable resource that is plutonium as 
fuel, and it makes sense economically. 

We will not know the answers to 
those questions until we spend what 
amounts to $100 million over a 5-year 
period. It is a good investment for 
America, and I hope we will do it. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Thank you 
very much, Mr. President, and I thank 
the chairman. 

I am reminded, in listening to the de- 
bate, of when I was little one day my 
little brother came home and he was in 
tears. He had been out in the school- 
yard and someone had picked on him. 
He came home and ran in to my moth- 
er, tears running down his face, and 
said: “Mama, mama, Ricky just called 
me ignorant bliss.” 

We laughed. He had no idea. He did 
not understand the insult. He was in- 
sulted for the wrong reasons. 

I submit to you, Mr. President, and 
to the Members of this body, that well- 
meaning notwithstanding, and fancy 
charts notwithstanding, the opponents 
of the integral fast reactor project are 
off base and do not understand the fun- 
damentals. If there is a reason to be 
against this project, it is none of the 
reasons that have been cited so far. 

This amendment is, in my opinion, 
not only pennywise and pound foolish, 
it is a shortsighted assault on science, 
a shortsighted assault based on misin- 
formation. I daresay all the discussion 
and opposition to this project so far 
has been discussed as though we are 
talking about a proven technology, not 
cutting-edge science with the potential 
to save billions of dollars in storage 
costs and to reduce waste. 

Mr. President, as everyone here 
knows, we have a serious and rapidly 
growing nuclear waste problem. We 
have perhaps 1,000 tons or more of Rus- 
sian plutonium that the United States 
is considering purchasing and trying to 
dispose of. We have plutonium gen- 
erated by our own defense establish- 
ment that needs disposal. And we now 
have over 700 tons of plutonium in 
spent fuel from current commercial nu- 
clear reactors that we must somehow 
deal with and dispose of. 

Our challenge is to try to keep that 
waste out of the environment for lit- 
erally tens of thousands of years, be- 
cause that is how long it will pose a 
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major threat to public safety. We are 
not accustomed generally to talking in 
those kinds of time frames. Residents 
of Nevada, for example, are justifiably 
anxious about being the host of a nu- 
clear waste depository that cannot be 
allowed to fail for a period of time that 
is much longer than all of recorded 
human history. They know that even 
underground burial is not a good an- 
swer for wastes that are harmful for al- 
most 100,000 years. It is almost incom- 
prehensible to think how long this 
stuff stays around and dangerous. 

Residents of my State, and most 
States around the country, would be 
even more alarmed to know about the 
huge volumes of spent nuclear fuel— 
that includes plutonium—that are in 
water-filled concrete tanks at commer- 
cial reactor sites around the country. 
These wastes are not anywhere near as 
safe as wastes buried underground. 
That intolerable condition, of course, 
cannot be allowed to continue. 

There is a technology under develop- 
ment, however, that offers some real 
promise of dealing with these pre- 
viously intractable nuclear waste prob- 
lems, and that is the Advanced Liquid 
Metal Reactor Program, also known as 
the Integral Fast Reactor Research 
Program, or IFR. 

The IFR Program was designed with 
one clear mission: to address public 
concerns associated with nuclear 
power—safety, proliferation, and waste 
management. Research on this tech- 
nology is conducted by scientists work- 
ing at the Argonne facilities and oth- 
ers. Now, I am not a scientist. But you 
do not have to be a scientist to under- 
stand the unique advantages this tech- 
nology offers. This program is good 
science, Mr. President, and I would like 
to take a moment to clear the air of 
some of the misinformation and mis- 
takes that have been made in discuss- 
ing IFR technology. 

In my months here in the Senate, I 
have seen programs measured in terms 
of the number of jobs created, the 
types of services provided, or the types 
of products manufactured. Argonne 
does not produce services or products. 
It produces science, and science is 
about our future. Science is about an- 
swering questions. Science is about ex- 
perimentation. And sometimes, 
through experimentation, science dis- 
covers answers to some of our most 
pressing problems. 

We cannot bury our nuclear wastes in 
the sand—or even in the most stable of 
underground caverns—and be sure that 
we are protecting future generations 
from nuclear contamination of the 
water or the air, and this is the belief 
that guides the Argonne program. For 
10 years, Argonne scientists have 
worked to perfect a technology for a 
brand new generation of nuclear reac- 
tors—a technology fundamentally dif- 
ferent than todays nuclear reactors. 
This technology destroys plutonium, 
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makes the nuclear waste problem much 
more manageable, does so in a way 
that does not pollute the water, the 
ground, or the air—and generates elec- 
tricity in the bargain. 

This technology has the potential to 
save us billions in storage costs of 
these waste stockpiles. It is a safer 
technology than what we have now. 
This technology is the Integral Fast 
Reactor Program. 

Ido not want to imply that spent nu- 
clear fuel and plutonium in storage in 
the United States is an imminent dan- 
ger, and I do not think anyone should 
be frightened about that part of this 
debate. 

What I do want to make clear is that 
the IFR is the only technology that has 
the potential to guarantee a solution 
to the plutonium waste problem, be- 
cause there is no other technology that 
can guarantee that plutonium will not 
leach into the ground, into our water, 
and into our air over the next 1,000 gen- 
erations, and those are the kind of 
timeframes that plutonium forces us to 
think about. We cannot bury our 
heads—or our nuclear waste problems 
in the sand and wish they would go 
away. 

Let us talk about what the IFR will 
do and will not do and, again, to dispel 
some of the myths and some misin- 
formation and hysteria around this 
problem. First, the IFR is safe. It does 
not rely on complex cooling systems 
and huge, complex pumps operating at 
tremendous pressures. It uses liquid so- 
dium for coolant, a coolant that, un- 
like water, will not boil away in the 
very unlikely event that the reactor 
overheats. Importantly, this coolant 
works at atmospheric pressure and 
through convection. It is, therefore, a 
much simpler, more reliable, and much 
safer system than anything that has 
previously been used at a nuclear reac- 
tor. This new nuclear metal coolant is 
safer than the light water currently in 
use. It is important to remember that 
distinction. 

Second, the design of the fuel is such 
that if the reactor does begin to over- 
heat, the fuel itself expands, thereby 
shutting down the nuclear reaction. It 
will not and cannot melt down like 
Three Mile Island or Chernobyl. Tests 
have proven this. 

Third, the IFR reduces—and I reit- 
erate, it reduces nuclear proliferation 
risks. Because of the confusion in this 
area, this issue is worth the Senate’s 
particular attention. It is worth re- 
membering that this technology is not 
the Clinch River project that was shut 
down. It is not a plutonium breeder 
technology. The IFR does not grow plu- 
tonium; it eats it. In fact, the only 
thing it has in common with that can- 
celed project is liquid sodium cooling. 
It is not a plutonium breeder reactor; 
it is a burner of plutonium. 

It is also worth noting that every sin- 
gle existing commercial nuclear reac- 
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tor around the world produces pluto- 
nium. The IFR design, however, con- 
sumes plutonium, instead of producing 
it. And while it is theoretically and 
technically possible to reconfigure the 
reactor to produce plutonium, that 
would take years, major expense, and a 
complicated conversion process. 

The simple truth is that the IFR is 
designed to burn bomb grade pluto- 
nium as fuel, as well as plutonium that 
is in spent fuel from existing commer- 
cial nuclear reactors. Redesigning it to 
do the opposite is not like changing a 
light bulb, and even if someone were to 
engage in the 3-year process that Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON discussed that would be 
easily detectable by the United States 
so this reactor technology would result 
in a reactor that represents less of a 
plutonium proliferation risk than any 
existing commercial water-cooled reac- 
tor. 

Mr. President, the scientific facts 
make it clear that this technology will 
not lead to greater nuclear problems. 
In fact, what convinced me to support 
this project is its potential to deal with 
the terrible hazards represented by our 
already existing nuclear waste stock- 
piles. 

No other technology can guarantee 
that plutonium will not leach into our 
ground, our water and our air over the 
hundreds of thousands of years it will 
take before the radioactivity fades 
away. 

On the other hand, assuming the 
technology works as planned—as Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON called it, a look-see— 
when nuclear wastes are fed into this 
reactor, wastes with a half-life of well 
over 100,000 years are transformed into 
wastes with a life of only a few hundred 
years—and we can design storage for 
that period of time. What is more, the 
volume of waste—how much of the 
stuff there is—is substantially re- 
duced—further reducing our nuclear 
waste disposal problems. 

Only a few short years ago, the IFR 
was simply a concept in scientists’ 
minds. Now, Mr. President, the IFR is 
real. Scientists are poised to begin 
demonstration of this recycling tech- 
nology. And I cannot emphasize enough 
this recycling technology. The fuel 
cycle has reached the final stages of 
experimentation and is prepared for 
demonstration at Argonne’s Idaho fa- 
cilities. 

Industry is not waiting in the wings, 
watching for success or failure. Indus- 
try is supporting the technology. In 
fact, utilities have already begun con- 
siderable financial support for the IFR. 

The Japanese utilities, who see the 
value and the wisdom of this research, 
have already committed $46 million to 
this research. Southern California Edi- 
son is contributing $2 million. Com- 
monwealth Edison in my State of Illi- 
nois has pledged to demonstrate recy- 
cling spent fuel with Argonne fuel 
cycle technology. Of particular impor- 
tance is the National Association of 
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Regulatory Utility Commissioners, 
which unanimously passed a resolution 
strongly supporting advanced liquid 
metal reactor technology. And it is 
kind of interesting that Boston Edison, 
located in the home State of my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts, 
has joined in expressing strong support 
for the continuation of this program. 

But, let us keep in mind what we are 
talking about here today, what the real 
issue is today. We are not talking 
about commercializing this tech- 
nology. We are talking about finishing 
research to perfect this technology. We 
are talking about making a sound in- 
vestment to make the future environ- 
mentally safer. It is an investment in 
sound science. 

Mr. President, some people say we 
can save money by stopping this pro- 
gram. I am sure there are those who 
see this vote as an opportunity to be 
antinuclear proliferation and prodeficit 
reduction. 

However, as I have said, we are burn- 
ing plutonium, not creating more. As 
to the budget argument, quite frankly, 
terminating the IFR at this point 
would be a serious mistake. It would be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. Shut- 
down costs over 5 years, compared with 
taking this research to completion 
over the same time period, are almost 
the same. We will have lost the oppor- 
tunity that this science gives us. For 
that very reason, that is why this deci- 
sion is so vitally important. 

Mr. President, I want to talk a little 
bit just briefly at the end of my 5 min- 
utes about this assault on science, be- 
cause it seems to me all of us have a 
concern with deficit reduction. All of 
us want to get this budget under con- 
trol. All of us want to be fiscally re- 
sponsible. 

But it seems to me to be the essence 
of shortsightedness to take on an as- 
sault on some of the most promising 
science that we have as a way to osten- 
sibly achieve that. 

We have seen already by the numbers 
that it will not achieve deficit reduc- 
tion. It will not give us any savings and 
we will have lost the opportunity to go 
forward with some science that prom- 
ises great use all over the world. 

I would refer just a little to a letter 
that was passed out yesterday during 
the debate on the SSC. It says just sim- 
ply—and I want to end with this. 

This really is one of those debates 
like Christopher Columbus and people 
saying, ‘‘You can’t go too far because 
the world is flat.” 

What kind of science are we going to 
have? Are we going to continue the re- 
search in applied science to give us the 
understanding, to give us the capacity 
to continue to be world leaders in this 
area, or are we going to step backward 
and bury our heads and be ashamed of 
the progress we have made so far and 
then kill a program that we have got- 
ten this far with and leave us really 
worse off than we started? 
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I think, Mr. President, that, in this 
situation, ignorance is not bliss; that 
the fact of the matter is that, if we 
look at the facts and the whole truth 
about this project, we will see the wis- 
dom of continuing the IFR project. 

And I say so not out of parochialism, 
but really out of the real concern for 
our future—for our future in science, 
for our position as a world leader in 
this area. 

Thank you. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields also time? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, first, I 
want to thank my colleague from Illi- 
nois for her eloquent statement, as 
well as for her hard work on this ques- 
tion. 

I yield 15 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Mr. President, 
we are gathered here to discuss this 
whole issue. I appreciated how the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts began this 
discussion, and that is by noting that 
this is not a discussion of whether or 
not we are pronuclear or antinuclear. 
This is a debate that has to focus on 
the fact that we have nuclear waste 
that exists today and the fact that we 
have nuclear weapons that exist today. 
We need to do something about it. 

We have 23,000 metric tons of nuclear 
waste that exists in the United States 
today. If we were to shut down all of 
the nuclear plants at 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow, we would still have 23,000 
metric tons of nuclear waste that ex- 
ists today in the United States. 

What are we going to do about it? 

With regard to the weapons, all of us 
are concerned about nuclear prolifera- 
tion. As a result of the START Treaty 
and the fact that the cold war has been 
won by the United States, we have the 
treaties that now define that 100 met- 
ric tons of weapons grade plutonium 
will now be declared surplus. This is 
weapons grade plutonium. What are we 
going to do with it? 

Now, we have seen in the former So- 
viet Union that one of their remedies 
for nuclear storage is to take spent nu- 
clear fuel rods and to simply dump 
them into the Arctic Ocean or into 
their lakes. 

I do not think there is an individual 
here that believes that is any sort of 
solution. You talk about concern for 
the environment. That really raises the 
flag. 

With an absence of IFR technology, 
then, the only solution that we have— 
the only solution—is to bury this ma- 
terial that has been referenced by the 
distinguished chairman of the Energy 
Committee. He referenced Yucca 
Mountain. 

The fact of the matter is that Yucca 
Mountain is merely a concept and 
would cost us $6 billion—that is $6 bil- 
lion—simply to come up with the envi- 
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ronmental impact statement to deter- 
mine if Yucca Mountain is viable for 
that sort of repository. 

And I can tell you, coming from the 
State of Idaho where for years we have 
been the storage facility for nuclear 
waste, we have been waiting for the 
WIPP facility in New Mexico to be 
opened. It has been built but we are 
still waiting for it to open so that we 
can send the low-level nuclear waste to 
WIPP and we cannot even get that ac- 
complished. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, who made the point that with 
regard to IFR—the integral fast reac- 
tor—that it has great environmental 
concerns, that it is not economically 
feasible. 

Let me quote for my friend from Wis- 
consin from Max Carborn, who is emer- 
itus chairman of nuclear engineering 
from the University of Wisconsin, who 
says: 

IFR is the only environmentally benign 
and economically acceptable solution to the 
Nation's energy requirements. 

It has been contended repeatedly 
that this is simply Clinch River breed- 
er reactor revisited. I would like to 
quote from Dr. Hans Bethe who, I will 
note, for 50 years has been an out- 
spoken opponent against nuclear weap- 
ons. He is a very distinguished sci- 
entist. He said in a letter to Represent- 
ative George BROWN, a Representative 
on the House Committee of Science, 
Space, and Technology this year: 

Some members of your committee believe, 
Iam told, that the IFR is a repackaging of 
the defunct Clinch River breeder. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

And E.C. Brolin, who is the Acting 
Director of the Office of Nuclear En- 
ergy, Department of Energy, in his tes- 
timony just a few months ago in front 
of the Energy Committee in discussing 
IFR said: 

What is it not? It is not a breeder reactor. 
This is a burner reactor, which is designed to 
consume the plutonium which is being gen- 
erated as we speak in light water reactors. 

This technology does not add to nu- 
clear proliferation. This technology for 
the first time gives us an ability to 
spoil the weapons grade plutonium and 
then to consume that plutonium. 

Is that a significant step toward 
moving this planet of ours to a nuclear 
deproliferation? It absolutely is. 

There is a letter that was sent to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts who is the author of this amend- 
ment. The letter was sent by Dr. Rich- 
ard Wilson, who is a professor of phys- 
ics, Harvard University, Massachu- 
setts. He is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. He is an ad hoc 
member of the committee to review 
this specific technology. 

Again, the National Academy of 
Sciences, which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts pointed out, is an independ- 
ent entity. In this letter to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Dr. Wilson says: 
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The crucial point is that pure plutonium 
cannot be produced in the IFR fuel cycle. It 
is no easier to make a bomb with IFR fuel 
than with spent light water reactor fuel. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
IFR is the only technology that will 
consume plutonium and all other reac- 
tors produce plutonium as a byproduct. 

If the objective is to obtain pure plu- 
tonium, then you do not need an IFR. 
You already have, as I referenced ear- 
lier, 23,000 metric tons of nuclear waste 
that exist already in the United States. 
You have 70,000 tons of nuclear waste 
that exist globally. And from that 
stockpile through the process that the 
chairman of the Energy Committee 
pointed out, the Purex process, you can 
then derive your plutonium. 

It is the same process that the IFR 
would have to go through in order to 
attain pure plutonium, because the 
IFR cannot produce pure plutonium. 
And, in fact, if you go through the IFR 
process, it is an additional process that 
you do not have to go through with the 
light water reactor. 

We need the IFR to consume the nu- 
clear waste that exists in the United 
States today, the nuclear trash that 
exists. And we need the IFR to spoil 
the plutonium that poses a direct 
threat to the well-being of this planet 
of ours. 

Dr. Charles Till, who is the associate 
laboratory director at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, makes the point 
concerning the consuming of waste. He 
points out if no new nuclear reactors 
are built, the amount of spent fuel gen- 
erated in the United States by the year 
2030 will be between 85,000 to 115,000 
metric tons. And the legislated capac- 
ity of the first geological repository is 
70,000 metric tons. 

Dr. Till says: 

If spent fuel is placed directly into con- 
tainers for repository disposal, the volume of 
the container is inefficiently utilized; on the 
other hand, if the spent fuel is consolidated 
or tightly packed in the container, there is 
the future risk, after several hundred years 
of storage, that the fuel material will relo- 
cate into a more compact mass and reach a 
condition of nuclear criticality in the dis- 
posal site. The actinide recycling tech- 
nology, by recycling and destroying the fis- 
sionable actinide elements present in spent 
fuel, completely eliminates the concern for 
future criticality events. 

And the volume of waste is reduced 
by 20 to 33 percent. 

With regard to the weapons grade 
plutonium Dr. Till goes on to say: 

Only the IFR with continuous recycle af- 
fords the potential to completely eliminate 
the weapons plutonium. If plutonium, in any 
form, is buried, it can always be reconverted 
to weapons material within a few years, even 
from a vitrified waste form. So it becomes a 
100,000 year concern, without the benefit to 
mankind that comes from using its energy 
potential to produce electricity. 

To deny this research because of fear 
of the possibility of turning this from a 
burner to a breeder is like a patient 
who is experiencing an abdominal pain 
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who goes to the physician and the phy- 
sician determines he needs to have an 
appendectomy. 

In the course of the conversation the 
patient says, ‘‘But could I get an infec- 
tion from the incision?” 

And the physician says, “I suppose 
there is that chance, but you need the 
operation.” 

And the patient says, ‘‘Then I do not 
want the operation because I am 
against infection.” 

I am against infection, but I know 
when we need to have an operation. I 
am against nuclear proliferation, but I 
know when we need technology to deal 
with it. This provides us with that so- 
lution. 

In the Book of Isaiah it talks about 
beating our swords into plowshares. 
This technology allows us that oppor- 
tunity, to beat our swords into plow- 
shares, to spoil and consume weapons 
grade plutonium. What a tremendous 
legacy to leave to our kids and to our 
grandchildren. It is a remarkable op- 
portunity to complete this project, to 
take it to proof of concept, because it 
will be a dramatic step forward in the 
solution to nuclear waste and nuclear 
weapons. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KERRY. I yield the Senator from 
Arkansas 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for taking on this bat- 
tle. He is on the side of the angels. I 
know the arguments made by his oppo- 
nents are sincere and genuine. I am not 
arguing with that. But I was the person 
in the Senate who led the fight to kill 
the Clinch River breeder reactor over a 
6-year period. You never kill any 
spending projects around here in 1 
year. You have to lay the groundwork. 

Last year we received 32 votes on the 
amendment to kill the supercon- 
ducting super collider. This year we re- 
ceived 42, and it would have been 43 ex- 
cept that one Senator is ill. So, pre- 
sumably, next year the collider will be 
gone. At least we hope so. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the liquid metal reactor 
would never be accepted by the Amer- 
ican people if they understood this de- 
bate. President Clinton has been tak- 
ing the high road on nuclear weapons, 
on nuclear weapons testing, and want- 
ed to take the high road on this but 
generously, to accommodate a few Sen- 
ators, requested $15 million for actinide 
recycling. Now the committee has pro- 
vided $64 million in funding. 

I can share this with you. People 
should not, I guess, ever share any- 
thing that they talked to the President 
about. But I did lobby the President on 
the nuclear test ban. I told him we had 
the moral high ground and the tem- 
porary test ban should be extended. I 
do not know if the decision he made to 
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extend the test ban was based on my 
lobbying efforts. 

But his decision was eminently cor- 
rect. For 12 long years, I argued that 
we ought to quit testing. You are not 
ever going to get nuclear weapons 
under control in the world until all 
countries stop testing. 

Now, to stop testing weapons for 
military purposes—actually, they are 
not military, they are political weap- 
ons; nuclear weapons are not military 
weapons. But now we have the high 
ground on that, and we have been try- 
ing to talk to Korea, we have been try- 
ing to talk to other nations that are 
hellbent on developing nuclear weap- 
ons, and we are in a perfect position to 
talk to those people. 

You cannot say to North Korea—and, 
incidentally, I do not mind telling you 
on the front end that if North Korea in- 
sists on going ahead with their plans, 
they are the kind of renegade govern- 
ment that I would recommend military 
action on, just as Israel took military 
action against Iraq. 

But why would we want to give up 
that high ground and turn right around 
and go forward with the liquid metal 
reactor which increases the risk of plu- 
tonium proliferation, which gives up 
the moral high ground because we can- 
not keep up with the plutonium in our 
weapons program, and to try to keep 
count of all the plutonium that would 
go into this would be utterly impos- 
sible. _ 

As I say, we have the moral high 
ground; we ought not to give it up. You 
start processing spent nuclear fuel and 
making plutonium to go into a liquid 
metal reactor, and you are going to see 
that stuff scattered all over the world. 

I do not mind a certain amount of re- 
search on actinide recycling. If I really 
thought right now that the kind of 
safeguards that DOE says we can put 
on this to make sure that proliferation 
is not a problem—if I really believed 
that, I might change my vote on this. 
I just do not believe it. 

I can tell you, at this stage of the 
game, at this stage of the Clinton ad- 
ministration, the worst thing in the 
world and the worst signal we could 
send to the people of the world is to go 
forward with this project. 

I want to strongly commend the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for his coura- 
geous effort on this amendment. I in- 
tend to support him as strongly as I 
know how. I will help him in the well. 
Incidentally, considering my track 
record in the last couple of weeks, I 
will leave the floor when we are voting, 
if he wants me to. 

In any event, I want to applaud his 
efforts. He has the moral high ground, 
and I hope when the vote is cast, the 
U.S. Senate will have the moral high 
ground. I thank the Senator for yield- 


ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Arkansas. 
Talk about courage; he has been tilting 
at the windmills and the space station 
and the super collider. I think he has 
had one of the most sensible lists of 
reasonable cuts that we could make. 

I know the Senator is as committed 
as I am to science projects. I represent 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Clark University, Boston University, 
Northeastern, Harvard—countless uni- 
versities and colleges. The University 
of Massachusetts is deeply involved in 
technology. But I can tell you, they are 
screaming today because many of the 
small science projects that would real- 
ly produce spinoffs are being’ cut out 
because of these enormous projects. 

I would like to address a few points 
that have been raised here. It is very 
interesting; my colleagues have come 
to the floor and they kind of say what 
I said is not true. But they just say it. 
They do not show you exactly what is 
happening in terms of process that 
proves it is not true. They cannot 
counter their own studies that say to 
the contrary, so they just say it. 

I would like to deal with each of the 
major points the chairman made with 
respect to this. 

No. 1, he asserted, as boldly as any 
comment I heard in this debate, that 
this is not a breeder reactor; it does 
not have breeder capacity; we are not 
talking breeder here. 

Madam President, let me just share 
with you other people’s views as to why 
this is a breeder reactor. I quote Jerry 
Griffith, of the Department of Energy, 
January 23, 1989: 

One reason this (integral fast) reactor is 
considered especially crucial to the future of 
nuclear power in the United States is that it 
is the best technology for breeding pluto- 
nium. 

General Electric, 1990: 

The ALMR is unique among the major 
power reactor concepts developed to date 
throughout the world in that it can be de- 
signed to create more fissile material than it 
consumes. 

Mr. Y.I. Chang and C. Till, of the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, in April 
1991: 

The IFR is a fast breeder reactor which 
produces more fissionable isotopes than it 
consumes. 

The American Nuclear Energy Coun- 
cil, May 1991: 

As envisioned, the (advanced liquid metal) 
reactor would produce more fuels than it 
consumes. * * * 

R.G. Wymer of Martin Marietta En- 
ergy Systems, in May 1992: 

The breeder version of IFR operates with 
two types of metal fuel assemblies: The driv- 
er fuel assembly and the blanket assembly. 

The blanket assembly is what I de- 
scribed earlier. The blanket assembly 
is what gives you breeder capacity 
through the bombardment of neutrons. 

The National Academy of Sciences, 
1992: 
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(The liquid metal reactor’s) uniqueness lies 
in the potential for extending fuel resources 
through breeding. 

Nolan Hancock; Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers; June 1993: 

The IFR is truly a new and unique high 
technology program which shows consider- 
able promise for the future. It is a type of 
nuclear reactor which breeds its own nuclear 
fuel. * * * 


J.G. Delene, et al., of Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, June 1993: 

The breeding of additional fissile material 
within the ALMR permits additional ALMR 
plants to be deployed. * * * 

Madam President, it is not sufficient 
just to come to the floor and say it is 
not this or it is not that. Colleagues 
have a hard enough time picking 
through the morass. This is a breeder 
reactor and it has the capacity of being 
a breeder reactor. 

My colleague who talks about a $60 


million conversion, last night we just- 


read about Syria and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in $100 bills being coun- 
terfeited to support terrorism. Do we 
really believe that North Korea or 
Libya or Syria, or some other country, 
is going to have trouble coming up 
with $60 million to do a conversion? 
They will print the money and buy it 
from us. 

This is a breeder reactor. 

Let me read from the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory Annual Report, Re- 
search Highlights—very current, 
Madam President, 1992 to 1993. 

I ask unanimous consent that this be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Because the IFR can be operated as a 
breeder reactor, it can produce more fuel 
than it consumes. The reactor can be config- 
ured to produce only enough new fuel to re- 
place what it burns, or more, or less. New 
fuel need never be shipped in, nor waste 
shipped out, over the operating life of the 
plant. This eliminates the risk of environ- 
mental damage or unauthorized diversion of 
radioactive materials during transport. 
Breeding capabilities also mean IFR tech- 
nology will make full use of the world's lim- 
ited supply of uranium. Unlike coal-burning 
power plants, nuclear power plants emit no 
carbon dioxide which could contribute to the 
greenhouse effect, and no oxides of sulphur 
or nitrogen which produce acid rain. 


Mr. KERRY. “Because the IFR can be 
operated as a breeder reactor, it can 
produce more fuel than it consumes.” 

This is Argonne itself telling us they 
are a breeder reactor. 

So let us not be deceived. Lest any- 
body not be convinced at this point, I 
have a Department of Energy state- 
ment regarding the experimental 
breeder reactor. 

I ask unanimous consent that this be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, FACILITIES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY, NE~44 
EXPERIMENTAL BREEDER REACTOR—REACTOR 
VESSEL SUBASSEMBLY INVENTORY 

The reactor has the capability to hold 712 
subassemblies, 637 in the reactor core grid 
plate and 75 in the storage basket. At this 
time, the current loading is as follows: 
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Subassemblies are removed from the reac- 
tor from a storage basket position. In shut- 
ting down the Experimental Breeder Reac- 
tor-II, each blanket assembly will be trans- 
ferred to a Storage basket position and re- 
placed with a stainless steel dummy assem- 
bly to retain the core geometry. Once all 
blankets have been removed, the fuel and 
other assemblies will be removed, again re- 
placed with stainless steel dummy assem- 
blies. Based on fuel/blanket handling experi- 
ence over 29 years, it is estimated that the 
average subassembly removal rate from the 
reactor will be 2.5 subassemblies per week. 
Accordingly, it will take approximately two 
and one-half years to remove the blankets 
and an additional year to remove the fuel 
and other assemblies. 

When the reactor is shut down, the 637 grid 
positions will be filled with stainless steel 
dummy assemblies and the in-reactor stor- 
age basket will be empty. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, this 
comes from DOE itself. It is one of 
their routing memos of just this 
month, 1993, where it talks about—un- 
derlined—‘‘Experimental Breeder Reac- 
tor.” They call it a breeder reactor, 
and they talk about the blankets. They 
have “depleted uranium blankets; Grid 
Plate, 326” of them; storage four, and 
these are all used, and they are what 
give it the capacity to be a breeder re- 
actor. 

Madam President, this is a breeder 
reactor, No. 1; it has breeder reactor 
capacity, and everybody knows it is 
plutonium-fuel based and that that is 
dangerous. 

No. 2, my colleagues talked about 
proliferation, several of them. They 
say this can be the beating of swords 
into plowshares. We do not need this 
technology to do that. That is, indeed, 
a laudable and aspired goal by all of us. 
But the fact is that we have that tech- 
nology today, Madam President. 

There are 100 metric tons of pure 
warhead fuel, warhead explosive mate- 
rial that can come from the Soviets or 
from us, and that can be made into a 
fuel called MOX. It is a mixture of plu- 
tonium and uranium. DOE tells us that 
in just 25 years, you can burn that full 
100 metric tons of plutonium in our 
current light water reactors. 

So I am all for advanced science. We 
have advanced science today. The ad- 
vanced sciences are the liquid water re- 
actors which can burn the fuel, putting 
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out a mixed waste product that does 
not have the danger for proliferation 
that this does. 

Let me read from the DOE study on 
this issue of how to deal with this. 
Here is DOE itself. It is kind of un- 
usual. The DOE Technical Review Com- 
mittee Report, July 2, 1993, U.S. De- 
partment of Energy Plutonium Dis- 
position Study. 

The spent fuel alternative using light 
water reactors was the most practical and 
economic alternative evaluated. The dis- 
charged spent fuel can be treated in a man- 
ner that is similar to the way in which dis- 
charged fuel from existing light water reac- 
tors is managed. 

In other words, we do not need an- 
other methodology that is going to cre- 
ate much more toxic waste, that is 
going to cost much more, and that is 
going to provide danger with respect to 
proliferation. 

Now, let us talk about the prolifera- 
tion issue, Madam President. 

I read from an independent study. 
And I emphasize the importance of 
independent. We know what partici- 
pants will say, but it is important to 
look, all of us, at what an independent 
scientist or an independent entity says. 
This is a study requested from Martin 
Marietta, a company that is defense 
oriented, that is certainly part of the 
defense structure of this country. This 
was requested by the Department of 
Energy and the U.S. Department of 
State. It was prepared in May 1992, and 
it says, and I quote from the study, 
Martin Marietta speaking: 

Because of the more desirable mix of iso- 
topes, one must recognize that plutonium 
from liquid metal reactors is more desirable 
for use in weapons than is plutonium from 
light water reactors, which itself is consid- 
ered by the United States to pose a prolifera- 
tion threat. 

Now, there is no one in this body— 
my colleague from Illinois understands 
the threat of proliferation. We know 
that light water reactors pose some- 
thing of a threat. But here is Martin 
Marietta in its own study for DOE and 
the Department of State saying that it 
is much more desirable, weapons used 
from the pyrotechnic process, from the 
LMR, than you have from the fast light 
water reactor. And that is the distinc- 
tion I was drawing earlier. 

This is not a fancy chart. It may be 
a little convoluted, but it is simple 
lines showing this process. And what 
happens is that the pyrotechnic proc- 
ess, pyroprocessing process, provides 
you with a fuel that is closer to bomb 
material and that is not as easily 
traceable, as easily trackable and 
stored. So the proliferation remains as 
volatile as it was earlier. 

There is more I could say about it, 
but for the moment I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. GREGG. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KERRY. I will be delighted to 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 
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Mr. GREGG. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognize 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GREGG. I wish to associate my- 
self with the comments made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts relative to 
this project. We have in this institu- 
tion and have had for generations a 
process called logrolling, and it has 
been traditionally identified with agri- 
culture programs where you vote for 
my commodity and I vote for your 
commodity, and on and on. And we end 
up with a lot of programs in that man- 
ner which are of questionable need but 
have political constituencies. 

Unfortunately, what we are seeing 
developing, I believe, and we have seen 
it over the past few days, is logrolling 
in the science community. We are see- 
ing this attitude of programs being 
brought forward which have marginal 
need and questionable relevance in the 
area of science for the future but which 
have built up a momentum which 
causes them to continue to be funded 
and, because they associate themselves 
with other programs, end up building 
up a plurality of votes. 

That is unfortunate, because the 
issue here is science and what science 
the Federal Government should be pur- 
suing. And when we put money into 
science projects which are at the mar- 
gin in their return to this American 
science community and to this country 
of valuable knowledge and usable ac- 
tivities for the future, we are taking 
from science other opportunities the 
Federal Government should pursue 
which are more appropriately funded, 
which may not have the constituencies 
to have the support. 

This program falls into the category 
of a marginal program which may have 
at one time had a legitimate need or 
legitimate claim on Federal funds but 
which legitimate need and claim has 
now long since passed but which main- 
tains a momentum of itself and for its 
own purposes but a momentum which 
cannot be found based in or structured 
from the need of science or the need of 
the future of the country for this 
project. 

The simple fact is that the program 
does not create an entity or scientific 
undertaking which this Nation is going 
to pursue. Common sense tells you 
that. This is an R&D project to produce 
the type of science and reactor that 
would require, should it even prove to 
be successful—and I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts has pointed out all 
the reasons why many people in the 
science community feel this would not 
be successful—would require an addi- 
tional 40—an additional 40—reactors 
under the program to be built, at the 
cost of about $84 billion. 

Now, anybody with any common 
sense who has watched the nuclear 
community in this country and the 
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manner in which it has come to a 
grinding halt in the area of building 
new reactors knows that we are not 
going to produce another 40 reactors. 
We are not going to go out and build 
another 40 of these projects. We are 
certainly not going to go out and spend 
$84 billion on something like that. And 
the private sector is not going to pick 
up that cost. That has been fairly obvi- 
ous from the beginning of this project. 

So this concept that we must com- 
plete this R&D project as it has been 
defined so that we will have in place 
the knowledge necessary to take the 
next step on the face of it has no credi- 
bility because the next step to build 40 
reactors has no credibility. We are not 
going to do that. 

And then there is the argument, well, 
we have spent all this money on this 
program, and therefore we should fin- 
ish this program. How many times 
have we heard that in Government? 
How many times have we heard, well, 
we took all this good money, put it 
after this project—it turned out to go 
bad; it is not going to produce the re- 
sults we expected—but let us put some 
more good money after this project be- 
cause we are just close enough that we 
should finish it. 

At some point we have to stop; we 
have to stop spending the money. The 
real issue here is the $290 billion deficit 
we have as a nation. That is the issue. 
And we have an opportunity under this 
project to take a little chunk out of 
that deficit, little by Federal stand- 
ards, fairly large by many other stand- 
ards, $100 million dollars by the esti- 
mate of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, significantly more by other esti- 
mates that have been put forward here. 

Whatever it is, it is at least a step in 
the right direction toward addressing 
spending money that we do not have on 
a project that does not have viability 
for the future. 

We have to draw the line somewhere. 
I have stood on this floor and I have 
voted on a number of occasions in this 
body in opposition to other programs 
which amount to subsidies of commod- 
ities, of concepts in other areas, agri- 
cultural and social areas to try to con- 
trol the national debt and the deficit 
which we are running up. 

As an individual who comes from a 
region of the country which is very 
much science related, very much tech- 
nology related, which has an economy 
very dependent on technology prod- 
ucts, I do not think that I can walk 
away from that field and say that field 
should not be touched in the Federal 
agenda; we should continue to fund the 
technology side of the Federal agenda, 
but we should make the cuts in other 
places, agriculture or some other area 
that maybe has less of an impact on 
my region. 

That is not right. It is not appro- 
priate if we are going to control Fed- 
eral spending. We must be looking at 
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all functions of the Federal budget, 
projects which are not justified and 
which we cannot afford, or even if they 
are justified, we cannot afford. 

In this case, we clearly have a project 
which is not justified and which we 
cannot afford. 

Since 1986 DOE has spent over $1.35 
billion on ALMR, including $436 mil- 
lion in 1993. The Argonne National Lab 
estimates that it will take $128 million 
a year to complete the project. This 
comes to about $1.7 billion or maybe as 
high as $2 billion. Who knows? This 
does not take into account the concept 
that if this were technology which was 
found to be needed—which I do not be- 
lieve it will be, and I think the case has 
been made fairly effectively that it will 
not be by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—that you then, in order to make 
it effective and to have any viability, 
have to go out and build 40 reactors at 
the cost of about $84 billion. 

By the time this project was com- 
pleted, it would be obsolete and the 
technology would be obsolete. In fact, 
it is obsolete today, for all intents and 
purposes. 

If we fund this project we will be 
funding a program which we cannot 
justify on science, and which we cannot 
afford in the national budget. 

We have to start making some tough 
decisions here on this Senate floor, not 
only on issues of social spending, agri- 
cultural policy, but also on issues 
which have that magical word beside 
them, technology. In this area, on this 
specific project, we should draw the 
line and say let us stop the spending. 

Thank you. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
may I say before I yield, we are work- 
ing on an arrangement, so we hope to 
be able to vote at 3 o’clock or before. 
We are trying to work that out. It has 
not yet been worked out. We are work- 
ing on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague. 

Madam President, you have not been 
here long enough to know my general 
record. I have not been enthusiastic 
about nuclear energy. My State hap- 
pens to get a higher percentage of en- 
ergy from nuclear energy than any 
State in the Nation, but I have opposed 
the Price Anderson liability on nuclear 
energy. 

The utilities in my State have not 
been happy about my stand. I opposed 
Clinch River, even though Illinois 
would benefit by it. 

Illinois does have some benefits from 
this, but frankly it is not my reason for 
supporting this legislation. And I 
would add I have joined my colleague, 
Senator KERRY, for whom I have great 
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respect and who has done great work in 
many areas, and I have joined Senator 
BUMPERS in calling, a long time ago, 
for ending of nuclear tests. 

But I believe for reasons of arms con- 
trol and for reasons of nuclear waste, 
and for reasons of cost, it makes sense 
to go ahead with this. 

I ask unanimous consent to put into 
the RECORD a letter from President 
Clinton to Congressman DENNY 
HASTERT of my State in support of the 
IFR. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, April 12, 1993. 
Hon. J. DENNIS HASTERT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HASTERT: Thank 
you for your letter of support for the Inte- 
gral Fast Reactor Program being conducted 
at the Department of Energy’s Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

In recognition of the potential benefits of 
the Integral Fast Reactor technology, the 
Department of Energy's proposed FY 94 
budget includes funds to support this pro- 
gram. This level of funding will preserve the 
essential scientific progress of the Integral 
Fast Reactor Program, which holds the po- 
tential to significantly reduce the volume 
and lifetime of high-level nuclear waste. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 

Mr. SIMON. In the area of arms con- 
trol—and this is really the most impor- 
tant question of all, what happens in 
nuclear energy in other countries, and 
what, as our colleagues from Washing- 
ton know, what happens in the State of 
Washington, is a process called PUREX 
that produces plutonium. We are try- 
ing to move away from that. 

There is no country that is more sen- 
sitive on nuclear weapons than Japan. 
And it is interesting, Madam Presi- 
dent, that Japan is putting $46 million 
into this program. I can assure you 
Japan would not be doing that if they 
thought there was one iota of a chance 
this would encourage proliferation of 
weapons. 

This provides an alternative. It con- 
sumes plutonium, and the end product 
is not pure plutonium, it is dirty pluto- 
nium in words that I can understand. It 
is a mixture, and it becomes almost 
impossible to extract everything else 
from plutonium, so that it cannot be 
used for arms production. 

This becomes significant because nu- 
clear plants have a lifespan of about 30 
years. If this process works, and we do 
not know for sure that it will work, the 
end product will be something that 
cannot be used in arms, and will cost 
much less. So that countries around 
the world that build, either rebuild 
plants if they have them or build new 
nuclear plants, will build nuclear 
plants the end product of which, unlike 
at the present time, cannot be used for 
nuclear weapons. 

So from the viewpoint of arms con- 
trol, this is extremely significant. 
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Let me just read part of the testi- 
mony of E.C. Brolin, who is in charge 
of the Office of Nuclear Energy for the 
Department of Energy, before the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources of the U.S. Senate: 

The department, in conjunction with the 
State Department, commissioned a study to 
examine the proliferation-resisting charac- 
teristics of the proposed processes, One of 
the study's conclusions is that the actinide 
recycled process using a metal fuel form is 
inherently more proliferation-resistant than 
conventional recycling. 

Let me repeat that: 

Is inherently more proliferation-resistant 
than the conventional recycling which uses 
the PUREX process in an oxide fuel form. 
The study notes that the mixture of pluto- 
nium, uranium and other inactinides ob- 
tained *** cannot be used directly to 
produce a nuclear weapon. 

Again: 
cannot be used directly to produce a nuclear 
weapon because plutonium is never in the 
pure form in the process. 

The study pointed out: 

Entry into a heavily shielded cell— 


Let us just say they wanted to do it, 
they want to extract these other mate- 
rials— 
entry into a heavily shielded cell for mate- 
rial diversion purposes would be deadly and 
easily detected by the plant operators who 
safeguard officials. Compared to traditional 
aqueous chemical processes that we use right 
now, the study concluded that the output of 
actinide recycling processes would be of far 
less benefit for initiating a nuclear weapons 
program, 

That makes it, I think, very, very 
clear from the viewpoint of weapons 
control. 

Our colleague, Senator KEMPTHORNE 
from Idaho, spoke just a little bit ago, 
submitted some questions to the De- 
partment of Energy. Among other 
things they said: 

The plutonium is always diluted. It is 
never in a pure form. There is a dilution of 
the plutonium with materials that makes 
nuclear weapon production very difficult. 

Finally, there is a very large radi- 
ation barrier present that creates sig- 
nificant engineering and cost barriers 
to separating the plutonium for weap- 
ons use. 

I heard the National Academy of 
Sciences quoted, and they have been 
very sensitive on this question. Here is 
the report I have here from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Let me quote in their summary: 

The committee believes that the light 
metal reactor should have the highest prior- 
ity for long-term nuclear technology devel- 
opment. 

I think it is very clear, number one, 
that from the viewpoint of arms con- 
trol—and that, frankly, is my number 
one concern—we ought to be going 
ahead with this. 

Dr. Hans Bethe of Cornell University, 
who has been a leader in saying we 
have to stop nuclear testing and all 
that, is for this and wrote a letter to 
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our colleague, 
from California. 

He said: 

Some members of your committee believe, 
Iam told, that the IFR is a repackaging of 
the defunct Clinch River breeder. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Sometimes people use the breeder to 
refer to this, but in fact that is not an 
accurate description. 

The second reason for favoring this is 
the question of nuclear waste. You sim- 
ply do not produce as much nuclear 
waste, and you produce waste that will 
last 200 or 300 years, rather than 10,000 
or 100,000, or who knows how many 
years. I think that is significant. Plus, 
you do not produce nearly the amount 
of it. It is not just years, it is the 
amount. So whatever you have to put 
in Yucca Mountain, or wherever you 
dispose of it, would be much less. 

The third reason that I strongly 
favor this is the cost factor. If this is 
successful and, again, it is promising— 
it is promising enough, I add, Madam 
President, that Southern California 
Edison has put $2 million into this 
process. They would not do that if they 
did not feel that it was a promising 
thing. If this is successful, you can 
build plants for much less money, and 
you are going to save money for con- 
sumers. This is a consumer issue, in 
my opinion. We have spent—when I say 
“we,’’ I mean the Federal Govern- 
ment—billions trying to figure out 
what to do about nuclear waste, how to 
solve this problem, and what we do 
about arms control. 

Here is something that, for a rel- 
atively small amount, may provide the 
answers, or part of the answers. It will 
cost us—and I heard my colleague from 
New Hampshire say that the worst ar- 
gument is that since we have put so 
much money in it, we ought to finish 
it. We have put about $700 million into 
this. For $100 million more, we will find 
out whether it works. And it is promis- 
ing. It is a little bit like the cost fac- 
tor—I cannot recall where your office 
is, Madam President, but I voted 
against the Hart Building. But once 
that Hart building was along the way 
up to a certain point, I finally started 
voting for it, because there is no sense 
in wasting that money. I think that is 
where we are. I think the cost factor is 
one that militates that we move in this 
direction. 

There are other things that I could 
mention. I think there is a great deal 
of misinformation out here. 

Let me finally point out what the De- 
partment of Energy says in responding 
to the OTA criticisms. I will read these 
three points: 

The report states that the ALMR fuel recy- 
cle could increase waste volumes to a factor 
of ten. This conclusion is applicable to aque- 
ous reprocessing, but the Department of En- 
ergy’s Actinide Recycle Program is based on 
a radically new technology, pyroprocessing, 
that could reduce the volume of waste by up 
to a factor of four relative to once-through 
fuel cycles. 
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The report challenges the potential for the 
ALMR to be economic. Although it is too 
early to project specific economic perform- 
ance with certainty, a recent DOE study that 
included the ALMR as an option for pluto- 
nium disposition found that an ALMR could 
recover the costs of plutonium disposition 
through sales of electricity. 

The report concludes that significant de- 
sign changes would be required from the 
original liquid metal reactor to consume plu- 
tonium. Significant design changes have al- 
ready been made in the wake of Clinch River 
to improve safety, economics, as well as to 
allow the burning of plutonium. The Depart- 
ment's program is already based on the con- 
sumption of plutonium—not the production 
of plutonium. 

So, Madam President, for reasons of 
arms control, I favor this. For reasons 
of consumption of nuclear waste, I 
favor this. And for reasons of costs and 
protecting consumers, I favor it. I 
think it is a sound program. 

Let me add that my colleague from 
Louisiana has provided leadership on 
this. He is one of the more substantial 
Members of this body, and one of the 
reasons he is more substantial, is that 
he gets on top of the technical aspects 
of these things in a way that impresses 
me. 

Madam President, I yield back what- 
ever time I may have remaining to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a vote on 
or in relation to the Kerry amendment 
No. 987 occur at 3 p.m. today, without 
intervening action or debate, with the 
time until 3 p.m. be equally divided and 
controlled in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAIG. Reserving the right to 
object, and I do not believe I will. 

I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
how much time remains on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each 
side has approximately 50 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
would like to respond to some of the 
comments made by my friend from Ili- 
nois. While it is in people’s minds, let 
me address a couple of points. 

My colleague says there are three 
reasons for supporting it—arms con- 
trol, nuclear waste, and cost. It is in- 
teresting to note that I have cited at 
least three or four studies which show 
that the cost is prohibitive, non- 
economical. One study says this is eco- 
nomically feasible. More important, on 
arms control, let me point out—and 
this is perhaps one of the most telling 
and important points to focus on in 
this debate—once again, the argument 
has been made that this is the way to 
get rid of plutonium, to get rid of war- 
head material that would come from 
the Soviet Union. 

Well, just a few days ago, in the Sun- 
day New York Times, we learned that 
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the Russian Soviet atom arsenal was 
larger than the West estimated. What 
is intriguing about this is that it is 
fundamentally made up not so much of 
plutonium, which is our concern, but 
uranium. It is uranium that we will 
have to dispose of from the Soviet 
Union in far greater amounts than plu- 
tonium. And you cannot burn the ura- 
nium in the ALMR. But you can burn 
uranium and plutonium in the light 
water reactor. That is existing tech- 
nology today. 

So if you are really trying to deal 
with the arms control problem of Rus- 
sia and get rid of existing ways, you 
have far more opportunity to do it with 
the light water reactor, which is less 
proliferation-prone than you do the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor, because 
you can lose plutonium and uranium. 

Furthermore, on the waste issue, my 
friend from Illinois pointed to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences report, and 
says “I want to read you from the re- 
port,” and he reads from page 155 that 
says “LMR,” liquid metal reactor, 
“should have the highest priority for 
long-term nuclear technology develop- 
ment.” 

That is the part of the report he read 
to you. What he did not read to you 
was the rest of the report on the same 
page. I quote: 

While the market potential is low in the 
near term (before the second quarter of the 
next century)— 

Yet on the same page— 

* * *but its uniqueness lies in the potential 
for extending fuel resources through breed- 
ing. 

So the very report he uses to say this 
is a long-term technology also says it 
is a breeding technology, and it is no 
near-term use, which is precisely what 
the Senator from New Hampshire was 
arguing in the choices we need to make 
about how we spend our citizens’ 
money. 

Moveover, let me read from page 152. 

Their potential for alleviating some of the 
waste disposal problems for the light water 
reactor through actinide recycling is in such 
a preliminary stage that this feature is not 
considered justification for the advanced 
light liquid metal reactor program. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERRY. I am happy to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe the Sen- 
ator is talking about a previous design. 
He is not talking about the IFR. 

Mr. KERRY. No. The design has only 
changed in the context of trying to 
make it solely a burner as opposed to a 
producer. But that is a design feature 
which can be changed back, as the Sen- 
ator himself has said, for 60 million 
bucks, or whatever they want to make. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is 3 years and $60 
million. The Senator does not dispute 
that figure? 

Mr. KERRY. Argentina, Brazil, Paki- 
stan, India, China for a long time, and 
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now we hear South Africa and Israel 
have spent years. What is 3 years and 
60 million bucks for someone who 
wants to have weapons capacity. It is 
nothing in today’s world. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We are not building 
a reactor for export. We want to com- 
plete the R&D on this reactor to deter- 
mine whether it makes sense, and if we 
build it, we would not be exporting it. 
I would hope not. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator if he is not planning to export it 
and he is only planning to use it in the 
United States, there is even less com- 
mercial reason for making the argu- 
ment that you ought to use it, because 
you cannot support this economically 
just on the market in the United 
States, given the existence of light 
water dependency that the industry 
now has. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No. There is a dif- 
ference. Look, it was a long way be- 
tween the R&D phase and the commer- 
cialization phase. 

I did not say if we made the decision, 
we would not give it to our friends in 
France, or whatever, with proper safe- 
guards. But that is a lot different than 
saying we give it to every North Korea 
that comes along. I would not think we 
would. 

Mr. KERRY. Obviously, and this Sen- 
ator does not contemplate that. This 
Senator does not. 

But the point is you still have to 
grapple with the fundamental issue 
whether or not it is necessary. Let us 
say we could do it. You still have not 
given the reason. You have not. Again, 
it comes to the second distinction that 
I would draw with the Senator from Il- 
linois because of the waste issue. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERRY. I will be happy to yield, 
but I would like to yield on some of the 
Senator’s time. Otherwise, I would like 
to make my point. 

Mr. SIMON, Could I have 1 minute of 
time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMON. I would just like to point 
out the quotations that he reads are 
from page 12 of the National Academy 
of Sciences report where they are talk- 
ing about five different processes, and 
the quotation he reads is not about the 
light metal reactor. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have page 12 of this report 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

c. Government incentives, in the form of 
shared funding or financial guarantees, 
would likely accelerate the next order for a 
light water plant. The Committee has not 
addressed what type of government assist- 
ance should be provided nor whether the first 
advanced light water plant should be a large 
wet a LWR or a mid-sized passive 
L š 
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5. The CANDU-3 reactor is relatively ad- 
vanced in design but represents technology 
that has not been licensed in the United 
States. The Committee did not find compel- 
ling reasons for federal funding to the vendor 
to support the licensing. 

6. SIR and PIUS, while offering potentially 
attractive safety features, are unlikely to be 
ready for commercial use until after 2010. 
This alone may limit their market potential. 
Funding priority for research on these reac- 
tor systems is considered by the Committee 
to be low. 

7. MHTGRs also offer potential safety fea- 
tures and possible process heat applications 
that could be attractive in the market place. 
However, based on the extensive experience 
base with light water technology in the 
United States, the lack of success with com- 
mercial use of gas technology, the likely 
higher costs of this technology compared 
with the alternatives, and the substantial 
development costs that are still required be- 
fore certification, the Committee concluded 
that the MHTGR had a low market poten- 
tial. The Committee considered the possibil- 
ity that the MHTGR might be selected as the 
new tritium production reactor for defense 
purposes and noted the vendor association's 
estimated reduction in development costs for 
a commercial version of the MHTGR. How- 
ever, the Committee concluded, for the rea- 
sons summarized above, that the commercial 
MHTGR should be given low priority for fed- 
eral funding. 

NOTE.—The Gas Cooled Reactor Associates 
estimates that, if the MHTGR is selected as 
the new tritium production reactor, develop- 
ment costs for a commercial MHTGR could 
be reduced from about $1 billion to $0.3-0.6 
billion. (Doe, 1990 in Chapter 3) 

8. LMR technology also provides enhanced 
safety features, but its uniqueness lies in the 
potential for extending fuel resources 
through breeding. While the market poten- 
tial is low in the near term (before the sec- 
ond quarter of the next century), it could be 
an important long-term technology, espe- 
cially if it can be demonstrated to be eco- 
nomic. The Committee believes that the 
LMR should have the highest priority for 
long-term nuclear technology development. 

9. The problems of proliferation and phys- 
ical security posed by the various tech- 
nologies are different and require continued 
attention. Special attention will need to be 
paid to the LMR. 

Mr. KERRY. I beg to differ. I was 
reading from page 155 which is the 
same page the Senator from Illinois 
read from. 

Mr. SIMON. I read from page 12. I 
have the report right here. 

Mr. KERRY. I know the Senator is 
reading from the wrong page. I was 
suggesting I would rather not have the 
RECORD corrected incorrectly. 

Mr. SIMON. Again, if I may look to 
page 155—I just turned to that page. 
Again, the low-market potential. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that page 155 be printed in the 
RECORD, also. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Higher costs of this technology compared 
with the alternatives, and the substantial 
development costs that are still required be- 
fore certification, the Committee concluded 
that the MHTGR had a low market poten- 
tial. The Committee considered the possibil- 
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ity that the MHTGR might be selected as the 
new tritium production reactor for defense 
purposes and noted the vendor association's 
estimated reduction in development costs for 
a commercial version of the MHTGR. How- 
ever, the Committee concluded, for the rea- 
sons summarized above, that the commercial 
MHTGR should be given low priority for fed- 
eral funding. 

NOTE.—The Gas Cooled Reactor Associates 
estimates that, if the MHTGR is selected as 
the new tritium production reactor, develop- 
ment costs for a commercial MHTGR could 
be reduced from about $1 billion to $0.3—$0.6 
billion. [DOE, 1990] 

8. The LMR technology also provides en- 
hanced safety features, but its uniqueness 
lies in the potential for extending fuel re- 
sources through breeding. While the market 
potential is low in the near term (before the 
second quarter of the next century), it could 
be an important long-term technology, espe- 
cially if it can be demonstrated to be eco- 
nomic. The Committee believes that the 
LMR should have the highest priority for 
long-term nuclear technology development. 

9. The problems of proliferation and phys- 
ical security posed by the various tech- 
nologies are different and require continued 
attention. Special attention will need to be 
paid to the LRM. 

The above conclusions formed the basis for 
the formulation of alternative U.S. R&D pro- 
grams in Chapter 4. 

Mr. SIMON. That is not the page I 
was reading but referring to HMTGR 
rather than the LMR. 

Mr. KERRY. I understand that. 

But the point the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts makes is what they talk 
about in uniqueness is the breeding ca- 
pacity and that the market potential is 
low in the near term. 

If you go to page 152, they point out 
that as a waste disposal mechanism, 
that it is really not considered jus- 
tification for advancing this tech- 
nology. 

Here is the National Academy of 
Sciences saying do not advance this 
technology now. One of the reasons 
they say that, if I could point out to 
my colleague, is they are putting a lot 
of energy into pointing out that the 
plutonium problem will be somewhat 
alleviated by beginning to pyro-process 
it. But what they are not telling you is 
that a whole group of additional fission 
products are created during that proc- 
ess, the total waste. You have a whole 
additional add-on to waste, and among 
the fission products left over are, in 
fact, more intensely radioactive fission 
products than plutonium specifically. 
And what is dangerous about them in 
terms of the environment is these fis- 
sion products that are left over as a re- 
sult of this process are water soluble, 
so they have more environmental po- 
tential for damage in terms of leakage 
and storage, et cetera. 

The fission products that I am spe- 
cifically referring to are iodine-129, 
which has a half-life of 17 million 
years; cesium-135, which has a 3 million 
year half-life, and technetium which 
has a 212,000 year half-life. These are 
created in the process while you are 
trying to get rid of plutonium-239, the 
half-life of which is 24,000 years. 
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So, again, for 5 percent waste mass 
you are creating a 30 percent increase 
in low-level waste and an increase in 
other high-level waste. 

It just does not make sense, Madam 
President. 

My colleague from New Jersey was 
very patient. I will yield to him 8 min- 
utes and reserve the remainder of the 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
8 minutes. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and commend 
him for the leadership in trying to ter- 
minate a program that is going to cre- 
ate more disposal problems in the fu- 
ture at a much more significant cost to 
the country. 

We have heard a technical discussion, 
and I do not want to enter into that. I 
am looking at this from the standpoint 
of its ultimate value—what it is going 
to cost us and where are we in term of 
our ability to spend money on projects 
that have at best a questionable future, 
and at worst, a total wasteful disaster. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join 
Senators KERRY, GREGG, BUMPERS, and 
others in offering this amendment to 
eliminate funding for the advanced liq- 
uid metal reactor. By terminating this 
program now, we can save the Amer- 
ican people $165 million over the next 5 
years. But, Madam President, that is 
peanuts. If we start down the road of 
developing this technology, we will be 
spending funds in the future that will 
dwarf anything we are talking about 
now; $165 million would be looked at 
wispfully as we look back over our 
shoulder to see what kind of an enter- 
prise we have got ourselves involved 
with. 

And we will prevent future demands 
that we spend additional billions to 
build a demonstration reactor, con- 
struct associated facilities, and then 
decommission everything we have 
built. 

We have already spent more than $1.3 
billion on this program since 1986. And 
all we have proven, in my view, is that 
the ALMR technology does not make 
economic sense, creates serious envi- 
ronmental problems, and raises real 
proliferation concerns. 

Madam President, we simply do not 
have the funds to invest in tech- 
nologies which are uneconomical and 
in the final analysis, would create addi- 
tional problems, both financial and en- 
vironmental. 

While the Government wants to 
spend billions on this program, the pri- 
vate sector has not even said it is 
worth it. The utility industry is focus- 
ing its efforts on reactors which depend 
on uranium, which is cheap and abun- 
dant, not the plutonium—based ALMR 
technology. The ALMR technology has 
failed the test of the marketplace. 

Given its deficiencies as an energy 
producing system, ALMR proponents 
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now argue that it will solve the high- 
level radioactive waste problem. 

If that were not so bizarre we could 
treat it with humor because the ALMR 
will not do that. 

Here is what an advanced liquid 
metal reactor would do: It would 
produce more waste than it burns up. 
According to Argonne National Lab- 
oratory technical documents, the re- 
processing of plutonium would increase 
the amount of high-level radioactive 
waste by 30 percent. It also would cre- 
ate millions of additional cubic feet of 
low-level radioactive waste. 

And ALMR facilities would burn up 
spent fuel very slowly taking centuries 
to burn existing spent fuel. 

Finally, Mr. President, using ALMR’s 
for high-level radioactive waste man- 
agement would be costly beyond de- 
scription. 

Now, there are various estimates. 
One estimate from the Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory concludes 
that the reprocessing, the total pro- 
jected high-level waste, would, by it- 
self, add $84 billion to the costs. 

Dr. Frank von Hippel, a professor at 
Princeton University, estimated that if 
all costs are included, the fissioning of 
spent fuel from existing reactors would 
cost $400 billion, with only half recov- 
ered from the sale of electricity. 

It is no wonder that independent 
studies have concluded that using 
ALMR’s for high-level radioactive 
waste management is just another one 
of those ideas whose time has not 
come. Let me give you three represent- 
atives examples. 

First a 1992 National Academy of 
Sciences report concluded that ‘‘the 
potential to alleviate some of the 
waste disposal problem * * * is not con- 
sidered justification for advancing the 
advanced LMR development program." 

Second, an independent report pre- 
pared by scientists at the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory con- 
cluded that there "remain no cost or 
safety incentives” for transmutation 
as part of a high-level waste manage- 
ment system. 

Third, even the American Nuclear 
Energy Council stated in congressional 
testimony, ‘‘we see no benefit in con- 
sidering transuranic burning as a waste 
solution for current fuel.” 

Finally, the ALMR poses serious nu- 
clear weapons proliferation risks. It is 
capable of producing weapons-grade or 
near weapons-grade nuclear material. 
Exports of this technology would 
greatly reduce a country’s acquisition 
time for nuclear weapons. 

Madam President, development of 
ALMR technology would cost the Fed- 
eral taxpayer billions of dollars with 
little possibility of ever providing any 
benefits. We need to nip the develop- 
ment of this technology in the bud 
while we can still save taxpayers 
money. 

I find it astounding, I must tell you— 
at a time when we are scraping for 
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money for ways to deal with our na- 
tional health problem, to deal with our 
national education problem, to deal 
with our housing problem, and when we 
have eliminated program, after pro- 
gram, after program—that we would 
engage in developing a program that 
does nothing but keep a program going 
that has, perhaps, some local economic 
benefit. I do not dismiss that. But 
when it is judged in the context of 
where this country is financially, of 
the tax burdens that we have laid upon 
our citizens, of the sacrifices we are 
making, to me, this is one project that 
ought to be stopped now. 

I hope my colleagues will support the 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. I, 
once again, commend him for his lead- 
ership on this and so many other mat- 
ters of importance to this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey very much. 

I reserve the remainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, in the 
debate on this amendment this morn- 
ing, my colleague from Massachusetts 
attempted to lay down ground rules as 
to how this debate would be conducted: 
This would not be a vote against nu- 
clear power; this would be a vote to 
talk about his greatest concern in the 
technology of the IFR, as he so pro- 
posed it. That was the issue of pro- 
liferation. 

And yet, over the course of the de- 
bate, the chairman of the Energy Com- 
mittee and others have continually 
said and quoted a variety of sources 
that would suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the argument of 
proliferation is, in fact, a bogus argu- 
ment. 

I would, for a short time this after- 
noon, like to expand on that concern, 
because it is one that we all must be 
concerned about, especially as our 
world changes, and our ability as a na- 
tion to attempt to stop or to control 
the issue of proliferation. 

It was believed that the breeder reac- 
tor concept, when we were looking at 
the Clinch River design, of course, was 
that of a plutonium producer. This 
Congress made the right decision, in 
the context of where we are today, to 
discontinue the Clinch River breeder. 
But the Congress decided to go forward 
with another technology, and that was 
the IFR technology, not because it was 
a breeder, but because it was not. 

And EBR-II in Idaho, my State, 
where this technology is being re- 
searched today, was reconfigured. Now, 
we did not change the name of it. You 
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do not go around changing the name of 
items or entities that are as well estab- 
lished by their name as EBR-II was. 
And, of course, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts took advantage of the lack 
of a name change, but failed to tell you 
that there was a reconfiguration of this 
design and this reactor to deal with the 
new technology that we are working 
on. 

That reconfiguration was done and 
the technology goes forward. It is im- 
portant technology for all the reasons 
that my colleagues from Illinois, and 
my colleague from Idaho, and the 
chairman of the committee have 
talked about: A new, safe technology 
to provide nuclear energy in a safer 
form in a commercial way, but also to 
do something else that is unique, and 
that is to burn up the fuels today that 
are generated by Pilgrim I, owned by 
Boston Edison, a 600-megawatt nuclear 
powerplant in the home State of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. It pro- 
duces upward of 500 pounds of pluto- 
nium each year and has become part of 
a massive stockpile in this country of 
plutonium. 

My colleague from New Hampshire 
has, within the boundaries of his State, 
Seabrook, a 1,150-megawatt plant pro- 
ducing upward of 500 pounds of pluto- 
nium a year. 

That is the problem, I say to Sen- 
ators, the problem that our nuclear in- 
dustry today is producing plutonium 
and we want to get rid of it. We do not 
want to have to put it in a geologic re- 
pository that has a 10,000-year life and 
creates, in the industry, what we calla 
very large footprint that will not go 
away and has to be monitored, and has 
to be guarded, and made safe. 

We have the opportunity, through 
this technology, to change the nature 
of those particular spent fuels in a way 
that is safer, that changes the half-life, 
that still requires the storage, that re- 
duces the footprint or the area and the 
space of the storage within the large 
geologic repositories. And those are the 
facts. 

I think Bernard Baruch was right 
when he said: 

Every man has a right to be wrong in his 
opinions, but no man has a right to be wrong 
in his facts. 

And the facts are simple in this case. 
Scientist, after scientist, after nuclear 
physicist, all lined up saying: This is 
not a breeder reactor. The technology 
is different. It does not produce pluto- 
nium; it burns it. It is a step in the 
right direction against proliferation. 

And those are important issues for 
this country to address. 

My colleague from Idaho spoke of 
turning swords into plowshares. That 
was refuted in part, or the refutation 
was attempted, by my colleague from 
Massachusetts when he said that we 
have just discovered that this large 
stockpile in Russia is substantially 
uranium and not plutonium. Uranium 
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will not burn in an IFR. Wrong again, 
it will burn in an IFR, because inside 
the reactor it is converted to pluto- 
nium through the process of the reac- 
tor itself. And it is the plutonium that 
is burned. 

Yes, that uranium can be used. It is 
possible to do. And the scientists say 
that, and we checked with them just a 
few moments ago. Without question, 
scientists without bias on this issue 
but extremely knowledgeable in the 
technology say that is doable. It can be 
done. And it would be done. 

Those are awfully important issues 
to deal with. Iam not going to hide be- 
hind the fact that there are 800 jobs in 
Idaho and 300-plus jobs in Illinois, 
about 1,000 jobs. You could argue this is 
a jobs issue, but it is not. Nor should it 
be argued in that way. 

But it ought to be argued as a look 
into the future with the kind of an 
R&D program that allows us a whole 
different kind of capability to do what 


we want to do, to maintain an impor-. 


tant industry in this country, and a 
phenomenally important source of en- 
ergy, and at the same time, begin to 
address an awfully important problem 
to the whole of the Western World. 

That is the question of proliferation. 
Those are, really, the fundamentals in 
this debate. Those are the facts. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune and a letter from E.C. Brolin, 
Acting Director of the Office of Nu- 
clear Energy, Department of Energy, 
be printed in the RECORD, as well as his 
response to the summary of the debate 
that went on before the Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee that 
goes right down the line talking about 
proliferation, the ALMR technology, 
and what it offers this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRAIG. I believe it is also impor- 
tant, in the context of this debate, to 
clearly understand where our President 
is. Because early on, this administra- 
tion had attempted to zero out this 
funding. But they are back with a 
change of mind. 

Is it because Senators or Representa- 
tives applied pressure on them? I think 
not. I, and others, asked Secretary of 
Energy Hazel O'Leary to look at the 
technology, not to react to it purely as 
a budget issue, but to look at what it 
offered to our country, and what it 
costs to get us to proof of concept in 
design. She did that. In all courtesy to 
her, she took the time, brought her ex- 
perts around her, and examined the 
technology of the IFR. She came back 
with very similar conclusions. As a re- 
sult of that, their attitudes were 
changed and their support shifted. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a letter from the 
President to Representative HASTERT 
in the House. It speaks to the support 
of IFR technology. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CRAIG. This administration sup- 
ports this. The Energy Committee took 
testimony in an extensive way to prove 
all of the points that are very impor- 
tant to all of us, that this is not pro- 
liferation. 

Within all of that, I believe we have 
clearly proven and provided an impor- 
tant record for Senators to make this 
critical decision. So let me offer for the 
record two additional reactions: One 
from the American Nuclear Energy 
Council speaking to the importance of 
ALMR, IFR technology, because it was 
argued earlier in the day that the in- 
dustry was not supportive of the tech- 
nology. It was so argued by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. This is a letter 
that says they are. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. CRAIG. I also ask unanimous 
consent. we print in the RECORD a reso- 
lution from the utility industry that 
supports the technology of the IFR asa 
potential producer of civilian energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, I say 
to my fellow colleagues here in the 
Senate, within a few moments they 
will be asked to cast an important 
vote, a vote that will determine our 
ability to provide energy in the future, 
long term, with a safe, sound, environ- 
mentally clean technology, while at 
the same time doing what this country 
has so longed to do for so many dec- 
ades, to reduce nuclear proliferation 
around the world. To begin to deal with 
the treaties, we, as a Nation, are re- 
sponsible for having caused to bring 
down the nuclear threat, and to do it in 
a safe and sound way by investing our 
tax dollars while accomplishing an 
ability through the generation of civil- 
ian power, to pay for it. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

EXHIBIT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, August 16, 1993. 
Hon, J, BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to Sen- 
ator Craig’s request during the August 5, 
1993, hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, enclosed 
is a discussion of questions and issues raised 
during recent deliberations on the actinide 
recycle program and the advanced liquid 
metal reactor. 

Your interest in the actinide recycle pro- 
gram is appreciated. Please let me know if I 
can be of any further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
E.C. BROLIN, 
Acting Director, 
Office of Nuclear Energy. 
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(Department of Energy, August 1993] 
THE ACTINIDE RECYCLE PROGRAM: ANALYSIS 
AND DISCUSSION OF BUDGET ISSUES 
SUMMARY 


The questions raised in floor debate and re- 
lated discussions on actinide recycling and 
the advanced liquid metal reactor (ALMR) 
which would be required for its use, can be 
summarized as follows: 

The actinide recycle and advanced liquid 
metal reactor programs present serious eco- 
nomic, environmental and proliferation con- 
cerns. 

Actinide recycling uses a liquid metal re- 
actor that can be converted from a pluto- 
nium burner to a plutonium breeder without 
much difficulty—on the order of removing 
the governor from a car engine. 

Actinide Recycling: 

Has strong economic potential (could save 
billions of dollars over 60 years by recycling 
actinides, which are isotopes of uranium, 
plutonium, neptunium, americium found in 
light water reactor spent fuel) 

Offers major environmental, health, and 
waste management benefits (would allow 
high-level nuclear waste to be used to 
produce energy while emitting no green- 
house gases, reduce need to mine and mill 
uranium, and could enhance waste reposi- 
tory capacity) 

Would use a process that is proliferation 
resistant (at no point in the process is pluto- 
nium present in its pure form; other 
actinides and impurities preclude direct use 
in a nuclear weapon, and high levels of radio- 
activity make handling difficult. Thus, the 
handling and separation equipment that 
would be required for weapons processing are 
significant barriers to diversion and surrep- 
titious use) 

Would use an ALMR that is not a breeder 
system (conversion to plutonium breeding 
would require extensive core rearrangement 
including blanket assembly insertion, and 
could not be done surreptitiously) 

A specific discussion of each point is pro- 
vided in the following sections. More de- 
tailed supporting information can be made 
available and discussed upon request. 

ACTINIDE RECYCLE: ECONOMIC POTENTIAL 

Statement: Expenditure of $23 million on 
this program for FY 1994 in scarce taxpayer 
funds is not justified. 

Clarification: Actinide recycle offers the 
potential for billions of dollars in savings. 
Spending under $100 million through 1988 on 
the Actinide Recycle Program is a small 
price to determine whether these large gains 
are technically and economically feasible. 

Statement: This program is going to wind 
up costing $2 billion. 

Clarification: It is premature to speculate 
on total program costs. In any case, the 
more expensive demonstration phase would 
be 50/50 cost shared with industry, as re- 
quired by the Energy Policy Act of 1992, and 
would not proceed unless actinide recycle 
feasibility is established and industry is sat- 
isfied that the system is economic. 

Statement: Using ALMR technology re- 
quires assorted new fabulously expensive fa- 
cilities. 

Clarification: Commercialization of any in- 
novative technology is not going to be inex- 
pensive. Facilities will be commercially de- 
ployed only if industry is convinced that the 
system is economic. 

Statement: Actinide recycling would 
greatly increase the cost of the disposal pro- 
gram up to $84 billion—at current costs of 
$1,000/kilogram. 

Clarification: This reflects economic anal- 
ysis which: 
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Assumes a fuel processing cost 3 times the 
program goal. 

Does not include revenue from the sale of 
electricity. 

Does not take into account that the costs 
of fuel reprocessing are borne by the utility 
purchasing the fuel for LMRs, not by the re- 
pository program. 

ACTINIDE RECYCLE: ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
WASTE MANAGEMENT BENEFITS 


Statement: ALMRs will not substantially 
decrease the need for, or the environmental 
risk from, a high level waste depository. 

Actinide recycling would not help expand 
the capacity of the repository since the cur- 
rent limit is not physical space, but rather a 
legal restriction. 

Full implementation of this program will 
not reduce, even by one, the number of waste 
storage facilities we will need to build. 

According to the Department of Energy 
and Public Citizen, the ALMR would gen- 
erate more tons of high level waste than it 
would consume. 

Clarification: Our analysis indicates that 
ALMR/Actinide Recycle can reduce a number 
of risk factors, expand high-level waste re- 
pository effective capacity by as much as a 
factor of 4, and reduce the need for addi- 
tional repositories after 2015. 

First, if actinides are not present in the 
waste, most of the long-term heat load after 
300 years is eliminated, allowing more com- 
pact waste emplacement. 

Second, actinide recycle removes the high- 
ly radioactive and long-lived portions of ra- 
dioactive waste to be used as fuel in ALMR’s 
to produce electricity. 

Third, the compact nature of the envisaged 
waste forms in actinide recycle indicates 
that the volume and mass of radioactive 
waste for permanent disposal will be signifi- 
cantly less. 

Fourth, if actinides are not present, the ra- 
dioactivity of contents of the repository will 
decay to very low levels within about 300 
years (otherwise the radioactivity remains 
very high for tens of thousands of years). 

Finally, the most troublesome fission prod- 
ucts would be emplaced in waste forms po- 
tentially more leach resistant than current 
spent fuel, and the burden, cost and risk of 
proving that actinides are immobile under 
all repository conditions could be avoided. 


ACTINIDE RECYCLE: PROLIFERATION RESISTANCE 


Statements: By promoting a fuel cycle 
based on plutonium, the ALMR represents a 
serious proliferation threat. 

Pyroprocessing is actually worse than 
chemical reprocessing in some respects; the 
ALMR can be used directly as a plutonium 
breeder apart from the reprocessing tech- 
nology. 

Clarification: The proposed actinide recy- 
cle system is not a proliferation threat. 

At no point in the process is plutonium 
present in its pure form: actinides, other im- 
purities, and high levels of radioactivity pre- 
clude direct use in a nuclear weapon, and 
present significant barriers to diversion and 
surreptitious use. 

Actinide recycle pyroprocessing preserves 
the essential diversion resistance of light 
water reactor spent fuel, and has inherent 
advantages over chemical reprocessing. 

An ALMR cannot operate apart from its 
fuel cycle; even in the hypothetical case of 
“breeder” operation, the inherent prolifera- 
tion resistance advantages are preserved. 

Statement: A Department of Energy report 
reveals unresolved problems in ALMR safe- 
guards, plant inspectability, and materials 
accountability for nonproliferation verifica- 
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tion; we would be creating a plutonium econ- 
omy across the planet. 

Clarification: This joint State Department/ 
DOE study found: 

“The IFR [Integral Fast Reactor—techno- 
logical basis for actinide recy¢ling/ALMR] 
fuel recycle process is inherently more pro- 
liferation resistant than conventional recy- 
cle using the PUREX process and oxide fuel 
fabrication." and, 

“The plutonium obtained from the IFR 
fuel recycle as now conceived cannot be used 
directly with confidence to produce a nu- 
clear weapon because of its residual fission 
product radioactivity and the presence of 
significant heat-producing and neutron pro- 
ducing radioisotopes.” 

ACTINIDE RECYCLE: SCIENTIFIC/INDUSTRIAL 

SUPPORT 

Statements: Members of the private sector 
say they will not put up money, or they will 
not have anything to do with the liquid 
metal reactor. 

Why hasn't the industry supported this 
project? It should be willing to share costs of 
development if it has any interest in the 
technology. 

Clarification: Industry is supporting this 
project: 

The ALMR design team currently shares 
program costs. 

Southern California Edison has expressed 
its intent to support ALMR/Actinide Recycle 
through a $2 million collaboration program. 

The Japanese have committed over $46 mil- 
lion to this program. 

Statement: The Advanced Liquid Metal 
Reactor does not have support from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the Law- 
rence Livermore National Laboratory which 
found no justification for continuing the 
ALMR project. 

Clarification: The National Academy of 
Sciences has stated that “the LMR should 
have the highest priority for long-term nu- 
clear technology development.” (The cited 
NAS study did not review actinide recycle as 
the program was only in its infancy when the 
study was conducted) 

A March 1992 Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory report addressed the 
waste-management impacts of actinide recy- 
cle, but did not address the ALMR program. 
Although it estimated a low waste-manage- 
ment significance of actinide recycle, the ac- 
tual findings detail potential benefits con- 
sistent with the highly positive conclusions 
of other actinide recycle studies. 

Statement: The ALMR is feasible for elec- 
trical generation only if used as a breeder. 

Clarification: Simply not true. The ALMR 
is a feasible electricity generator operating 
as a waste consumer without breeding. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 19, 1993] 
ARGONNE NUCLEAR RESEARCH IS VITAL 

With an eye more on deficit reduction and 
anti-nuclear sentiment than on the future, 
the U.S. House voted overwhelmingly last 
June to kill funding for research on a new 
type of nuclear reactor. 

The decision to end work on the Integral 
Fast Reactor at Argonne National Labora- 
tory was more than penny wise and pound 
foolish; it was totally irresponsible. Sci- 
entists have spent $700 million since 1984 de- 
veloping the revolutionary technology, and 
they had hoped to show next month that it 
works. 

The Senate soon will have a chance to In- 
tervene. Rather than toss out a promising 
technology just before it can be tested, it 
should restore funding. The cost to tax- 
payers would be small compared with the po- 
tential benefits they and their children can 
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reap later from a secure, abundant energy 
source. 


Today's commercial reactors are cooled by 
water and use uranium as their primary fuel. 
By contrast, Argonne’s sodium-cooled reac- 
tor burns either spent fuel from existing nu- 
clear plants or plutonium to produce elec- 
tricity. It can be set up to burn more radio- 
active material than it produces or to 
produce waste that can be reprocessed and 
recycled as fuel. 


Despite its potential to dispose of spent 
nuclear fuel, burn plutonium from disman- 
tled warheads and provide an inexhaustible 
energy source, House opponents argue that 
the new reactor would be too expensive. 


Utilities, they say, are more interested in 
a new generation of light-water reactors 
being developed for use by the end of the dec- 
ade. In addition, they warn, the greater use 
of plutonium would increase the risk of nu- 
clear arms proliferation. 


True, utilities want a near-term nuclear 
option of new, smaller light-water reactors. 
But in the next 15-50 years, perhaps sooner, 
the nation might want to have another nu- 
clear choice—one that can produce elec- 
tricity safely for centuries with less and 
more manageable waste than current tech- 
nology. 


To shut down the Argonne program now 
without completing tests, as the House has 
voted, would take five years and cost $406 
million. To demonstrate that it works and 
have it available for possible future use 
would take five years and cost $445 million— 
a $39 million difference. 


Actually, the Integral Fast Reactor could 
come in handy fairly quickly. It could be 
used to reduce spent fuel that is accumulat- 
ing at nuclear plants. It could provide a mar- 
ket for plutonium being released from weap- 
ons in Russia and the United States. As for 
a proliferation threat, the reactor’s fuel re- 
processing doesn't produce weapons-grade 
plutonium. 


Some lawmakers may not believe that nu- 
clear power will play a role in America’s en- 
ergy future, but few scientists agree. For $39 
million, a new technology can be dem- 
onstrated and preserved as a long-term op- 
tion. It’s a small price to pay; the Senate 
should ante up. 


EXHIBIT 2 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 12, 1993. 
Hon. J. DENNIS HASTERT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HASTERT: Thank 
you for your letter of support for the Inte- 
gral Fast Reactor Program being conducted 
at the Department of Energy’s Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory. 


In recognition of the potential benefits of 
the Integral Fast Reactor technology, the 
Department of Energy's proposed FY % 
budget includes funds to support this pro- 
gram. This level of funding will preserve the 
essential scientific progress of the Integral 
Fast Reactor Program, which holds the po- 
tential to significantly reduce the volume 
and lifetime of high-level nuclear waste. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 


EXHIBIT 3 
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AMERICAN NUCLEAR 
ENERGY COUNCIL, 
Washington, DC, September 20, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN KERRY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR KERRY: Your recent Dear 
Colleague letter contains an excerpt from 
ANEC congressional testimony which does 
not accurately represent the ANEC position 
on the Advanced Liquid Metal Reactor 
(ALMR), 

ANEC full supports the ALMR research 
and development (R&D) program, We have 
consistently advocated before Congress the 
necessity for completing the certification of 
the Advanced Light-Water Reactor (ALWR) 
program and continuing the development of 
advanced reactors as the best energy option 
for America's future. 

The industry strongly believes that the 
ALMR technology needs to be studied and 
developed by DOE to determine the applica- 
bility of the program to fulfill our national 
energy needs as outlined in the Energy Pol- 
icy Act of 1992 (EPACT). In the BPACT, Con- 
gress recognized the valuable contribution 
the ALMR technology could make to helping 
the U.S. meet baseload capacity require- 
ments to support economic growth in the 
next century. Accordingly, the EPACT au- 
thorizes continued support for the tech- 
nology leading to the construction of a dem- 
onstration facility. 

Indeed, ANEC favors a DOE investment in 
the technology because the ALMR offers one 
of the most environmentally benign options 
for the large scale production of electricity. 
It produces no greenhouse gases, no acid rain 
chemicals, and no ozone depleting chemicals. 
ANEC supports the ALMR program because 
it includes an actinide recycle demonstra- 
tion which will significantly contribute to 
the solution of the nuclear waste manage- 
ment problem by making material available 
for energy production that would otherwise 
have to be disposed of as high-level nuclear 
waste. The ALMR can have a positive impact 
on reducing the volume of spent fuel from re- 
actors deployed later in this century. 

The utility industry is supportive of the 
ALMR technology, but at the same time, 
wishes to emphasize the need to continue the 
commercialization of the Advanced Light- 
Water Reactor (ALWR). While the light- 
water reactors will be ready for deployment 
in the mid-1990s, the ALMR technology will 
require longer term development and a pro- 
totype demonstration. Private industry and 
international organizations are currently 
cost sharing the development of the tech- 
nology with DOE. 

The position of ANEC and the industry has 
been, and continues to be, to support the ad- 
vanced technologies. We believe the continu- 
ation of the ALMR R&D program is particu- 
larly important to the future of the nuclear 
industry. I would like to quote from a 1991 
report by Advanced Reactor Corporation, a 
sixteen utility industry consortium, which 
put this matter in perspective: 

“The current emphasis on ALWRs, fol- 
lowed by later development of HTGR and 
LMR technologies, has evolved from a better 
understanding of the anticipated growth in 
demand of electricity, accumulating experi- 
ence with LWR systems, the extent of eco- 
nomically recoverable uranium or deposits 
and the economic aspects of developing and 
deploying more advanced technologies. Li- 
censing requirements, construction schedule, 
plant cost, and operation confidence can be 
reasonably well defined for ALWRs without 
the need to build and operate a prototype 
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plant, as compared to the HTGR and LMR 
technologies where the operation of a full- 
scale prototype plant is viewed as necessary 
to achieve sufficient confidence on their 
operational and economic viability." 

ANEC will continue to work with the nu- 
clear research and development community 
to assure that the ALMR program receives 
funding for the technology: We believe the 
technology merits the continued support of 
the federal government and the Congress. 

Please ask your staff to contact me if you 
have any questions regarding the nuclear en- 
ergy industry’s support for the ALMR pro- 
gram. 
Sincerely, 

EDWARD M. DAVIS. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING CONTINUED FUNDING 
OF THE ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR 
PROGRAM AND THE ACTINIDE RECYCLE PRO- 
GRAM 
Whereas, the Energy Policy Act of 1992, 

which was overwhelmingly passed by both 

Houses of the U.S. Congress, requires the 

Secretary of Energy to carry out civilian nu- 

clear programs in a way that will lead to- 

ward the commercial availability of ad- 
vanced nuclear reactor technologies; and 
Whereas, the Energy Policy Act of 1992, 
further directed the Secretary of Energy to 
complete necessary research and develop- 
ment on high-temperature gas-cooled reac- 
tor technology and advanced liquid metal re- 
actor technology to support the selection, by 

September 30, 1998, of one or both of those 

technologies as appropriate for prototype 

demonstration; and 

Whereas, the Energy Policy Act of 1992, 
further directed the Secretary of Energy to 
evaluate by September 30, 1996, actinide 
burning technology to determine if it can re- 
duce the volume of long-lived fission byprod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas, flexibility to choose between as 
many fuel options as possible is critical to 
meeting energy needs economically in the 
future; and 

Whereas, the Department of Energy's Ad- 
vanced Liquid Metal Reactor (ALMR) Pro- 
gram and its associated Actinide Recycle 

System add to promising new technological 

approaches for the safe, economic, reliable, 

efficient and environmentally benign produc- 
tion of electricity; and 

Whereas, the ALMR offers potentially dra- 
matic improvements in operational safety, 
with its passive safety features, and could 
more efficiently utilize uranium fuel re- 
sources and extend their availability for into 
the future and coupled with the Actinide Re- 
cycle System also offers potential nuclear 
waste management benefits in the future as 
the volume, toxicity, and radioactive life- 
time of nuclear waste associated with this 

ALMR fuel cycle could be reduced with im- 

plications for the need and/or timing of a 

second nuclear waste repository; and 
Whereas, the NARUC emphasizes that this 

potential future benefit does not affect the 
urgent need to proceed with the current nu- 
clear waste program and maintain the fund- 
ing required to proceed with its goals; and 
Whereas, the Actinide Recycle System in 
conjunction with the ALMR program is de- 
signed to be more proliferation-resistant 
than several other nuclear fuel cycle ap- 
proaches in existence today and could prove 
advantageous to other Department of Energy 
radioactive waste management needs; and 
Whereas, the cost of continuing the entire 

ALMR program and the Actinide Recycle 

System (over the costs associated with shut- 

ting down the affected facilities) is quite 

modest; and 
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Whereas, at fiscal year 1993 funding levels, 
it is expected that within only three years 
the ALMR/Actinide Recycle System research 
and development will be sufficiently far 
along to know whether the technology will 
economically offer the benefits for which it 
has been designed; and 

Whereas, continued Federal government 
funding at appropriate levels is essential to 
maintain this potentially important re- 
search and development project; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Regulatory Util- 
ity Commissioners (NARUC), convened at its 
1993 Summer Meeting in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, calls on the Clinton Administration 
and the U.S. Congress to adhere to the objec- 
tives of the National Energy Policy Act of 
1992 and fully fund research on the Advanced 
Liquid Metal Reactor and Actinide Recycle 
System for the next three years. 

Sponsored by the Committee on Elec- 
tricity. Adopted July 28, 1993. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 30 minutes 46 seconds; Senator 
KERRY has 33 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

There has been a lot of talk here, and 
I think most of it mistaken, about the 
question of whether this is a breeder. 
And the unstated assumption is that a 
latent capacity to be a breeder is a 
very bad thing. I would like to deal 
with both questions. 

First, this is decidedly not a breeder. 
This machine, if successfully matricu- 
lated through its R&D process and 
built, will not breed plutonium. It 
could be converted, indeed, to a breed- 
er. It would take 3 years and $60 mil- 
lion, according to present estimates, to 
do so. So it is clearly not a breeder. It 
is not built for that purpose. It is not 
designed for it and does not have that 
capability. 

The implicit assumption that this is 
somehow a bad thing, and a latent ca- 
pacity upon the expenditure of $60 mil- 
lion in 3 years somehow is a reason not 
to do it if it otherwise is worthwhile. I 
think that is clearly wrongheaded. Yes, 
we started into the Clinch River breed- 
er reactor and decided not to do it. 
Why did we do so? Simply because of 
the economics and because of the lack 
of necessity. At the time the Clinch 
River breeder reactor was begun, a 
multibillion dollar project, the demand 
for nuclear fuel was much greater than 
is projected because it appeared the 
world was going to go much more heav- 
ily nuclear than it is now. So addi- 
tional fuel, which the breeder reactor 
would have produced, would have alle- 
viated what they projected at that 
point to be a lack of uranium-235, the 
fissile material used in these reactors. 

It was because of the fact we did not 
have the need and because of the eco- 
nomics that we walked away from it. 
Madam President, as one who was on 
the Energy Committee—the Interior 
Committee we called it at that time— 
it was not because of proliferation we 
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walked away from Clinch River. And 
let me tell you why, Madam President. 
The problem in proliferation is not 
that somebody is going to get hold of 
maybe a $1 or $2 billion reactor and 
make plutonium in order to make 
bombs; the big countries already have 
that capacity. In fact, they already 
have the bombs in great quantity. 

What we are dealing with in pro- 
liferation is the emerging countries, 
the North Koreas, the Vietnams, et 
cetera. With those, the problem is the 
plutonium, the plutonium, as I say, 
which can be stolen and carted away by 
an individual because it is easy to han- 
dle and easy to steal. That is the prob- 
lem with proliferation. A breeder reac- 
tor, if any were converted into that ca- 
pability, does not alleviate that prob- 
lem nor does it make a North Korea 
more capable to go into this program. 
This has nothing to do with a problem 
of proliferation. This has everything to 
do with alleviating the problem of pro- 
liferation. 

It is absolutely clear that is so. This 
reactor, if it is successful, would burn 
plutonium, and could use up that weap- 
ons grade plutonium that is coming 
out of the Soviet weapons now. We 
have made an agreement with the Rus- 
sians already for the first 500 metric 
tons of their highly enriched uranium, 
and we hope to negotiate with them to 
help eliminate their weapons. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator not 
agree as a member of the committee— 
and I have some of the record here in 
front of me—will he not agree that 
light water reactors provide a source 
for burning off plutonium and/or ura- 
nium? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Light water reac- 
tors could be, indeed, configured to do 


so. 

Mr. KERRY. They could do that, 
could they not, by creating this mix of 
uranium-plutonium called MOX; is 
that not accurate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. KERRY. My question to the Sen- 
ator is can we not now, with current 
technology and know-how, burn off, in 
light water reactors, plutonium mixed 
with uranium? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would say that ca- 
pability is within our technological ca- 
pability. And it may well be possible— 
if the Senator’s point is that is a possi- 
bility, I would say, yes, definitely so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The time of the Senator from 
Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield myself an ad- 
ditional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator yields himself an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The point is we are 
dealing with a very serious problem. 
That is the proliferation of plutonium. 
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We have to have a way to get rid of it. 
The advantage of this for burning plu- 
tonium is that the first step in this 
process is to mix the plutonium with 
the irradiated fuel. It, at that point, 
becomes proliferation-proof. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is very 
good at turning a question around into 
an answer. He has always been very 
good at that. 

The fundamental point is still that 
the technology is available today. The 
MOX technology does not need—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Senators that the 2 
minutes of the Senator from Louisiana 
have expired. 

Mr. KERRY. I will make the point 
afterward. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
we are probing a number of different 
ways to get rid of this plutonium. I 
think we really need to look at the eco- 
nomics and look at the scope of the 
problem. It is a very serious problem. 

Plutonium itself—everyone says it is 
the most toxic chemical known to 
man. Not quite, because it can be han- 
dled. Literally you can put it in your 
pocket and carry it out of the building. 
That is the proliferation problem. The 
same is true with U-235. It can be cart- 
ed off. 

The beauty of this program is that 
the first step is to mix it with irradi- 
ated spent fuel, which will kill you if 
you put it in your pocket, and it can be 
handled only with remote handling 
equipment, very expensive remote han- 
dling equipment. And it can then only 
be separated by a PUREX-like process 
which is well beyond the scientific ca- 
pabilities of these emerging countries. 

Madam President, we had a hearing 
on this in the Energy Committee. We 
had two experts, one Dr. Chuck Till, 
who runs the program, and I asked 
him: 

Compare the difficulty of PUREX on regu- 
lar light water reactors— 

PUREX is this process of extracting 
the plutonium— 
with the fuel from the IFR, pyroprocessing. 

He said: 

Let me say again that the fresh product 
from the pyroprocess is in fact radiologically 
very similar to spent light water reactor 
fuel. For either you will have to put it 
through a solvent extraction process— 

That is PUREX— 
in order to get the pure plutonium that his- 
tory says everyone, every Nation, everyone 
who has tried to make a weapon drops out 
pure plutonium so they can handle it. 

Then we asked Dr. Richard Wilson 
from Harvard, the recognized pre- 
eminent expert. I asked him: 

Dr. Wilson, what is your view of that? 

He is not connected with the nuclear 
industry. He is just an expert. He says: 
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I think there may be a very slight dif- 
ference in that the light water reactor fuel 
would have a lot of other stuff— 

Uranium— 

still with it and from this it would be a lit- 
tle more concentrated than the plutonium 
but Dr. Till is otherwise absolutely correct. 
You will have to have something like a 
PUREX process after to handle it. 

The Martin Marietta report, which 
my colleague referred to earlier, is ba- 
sically supportive of that. 

So, Madam President, what we have 
here is a potential to deal with the pro- 
liferation problem—not to contribute 
to the proliferation problem, but to 
deal with it—to burn the plutonium, to 
reduce the waste stream. 

Mr. WALLOP. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, I will. 

Mr. WALLOP. Is not essentially what 
you are saying, that the process advo- 
cated by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts adds a significant burden to a 
waste stream which is a problem we al- 
ready do not know how to resolve, 
whereas the one in front of us, the inte- 
gral fast reactor, significantly dimin- 
ishes the waste stream; is that not en- 
capsulating what was just in that re- 
port? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, plus—plus—it 
will not only reduce the waste stream, 
which deals with the problem of nu- 
clear waste, but deals with the problem 
of proliferation by giving us a way to 
get rid of plutonium. 

Mr. WALLOP. We cannot possibly do 
that with the light water reactor at 
this moment in time, and were we to, 
we would have an increase, not a di- 
minishment, of the waste? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is right. 

Mr. WALLOP. But that is no near- 
term process. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Neither one is. Both 
take further research, as with the acti- 
nide program. 

One final point. It costs 80 percent as 
much to terminate the program as it 
cost to follow through with the pro- 
gram. It will take several years to 
complete the processing of the existing 
fuel, and that will take place in EBR- 
II, which is the reactor. 

In effect you have to spend the 
money anyway. So it makes every 
sense, it seems to me, to complete the 
look-see of the program, the R&D pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Because I have lis- 
tened very carefully to this debate now 
for 3 hours. I think it has been one of 
the best debates I have heard since I 
have been in the Senate. I am amazed 
at the breadth of knowledge, and I 
think the chairman on the positive side 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
are really to be commended for the un- 
derstanding of this. It is extraor- 
dinarily impressive. 
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I think it comes down to one ques- 
tion. From our research, according to 
Argonne itself, for each metric ton of 
spent fuel reprocessed, at least 1.3 met- 
ric tons of high-level wastes are gen- 
erated. Is that statement true or false 
and could the Senator expand on it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Frankly, I do not 
know what the tonnage is. It does not 
sound right. But the problem with nu- 
clear waste is not the tonnage. It is the 
radioactivity and waste heat because 
when you have hot rods, you have to 
space them—the length of the spacing 
between the storage of the rods de- 
pends upon the heat. That is one of the 
problems that they are looking into at 
Yucca Mountain—is what all this heat 
does on cracking the rock and on dry- 
ing the rock, and those kinds of dy- 
namics. 

So the problem is waste heat and ra- 
dioactivity, and this process would re- 
duce not only the amount of heat, not 
only the amount of radioactivity but 
markedly reduce the number of years 
for which it lasts. So that you would 
have relatively benign material after 


about 300 years. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair will inform the Senator from 
Louisiana that he has 14 minutes and 
55 seconds remaining, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has 33 minutes and 1 
second remaining. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator 
from California, first of all, for her 
very generous comment about the 
quality of debate and the breadth of 
knowledge. I particularly want to 
thank her for what I think was one of 
the most important questions and 
points made through the question. 

With all due respect to my friend 
from Louisiana, that was not an an- 
swer because all of the available stud- 
ies—and we are still in this sort of 
folks over here talking opinion, and a 
certain group of us, I might add, rep- 
resenting quite a disparate group from 
across the country, not just the inter- 
ested parties—Ohio, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, California, various places, 
Wisconsin—all pointing out some of 
the problems. 

The OTA just last week says, ad- 
dressing the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from California: 

The reprocessing could multiply the total 
volume of radioactive waste by 10, thereby 
driving up costs. 

That is the bottom line here. 

Now, if I could just quickly com- 
ment, the Senator from Idaho a mo- 
ment ago talked about—I quote him. 
He said, ‘The administration supports 
us.” 

Now, that is news to me. And I will 
read from the statement of administra- 
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tion policy issued September 28, 1993 on 
this bill, on the amendments on the 
floor. And on the advanced reactor. 
The administration says, I quote: 

The committee has rejected the adminis- 
tration’s proposed termination of unneces- 
sary reactor projects including the liquid 
metal reactor and the high temperature gas- 
cooled reactor. 

The committee rejected the adminis- 
tration’s effort to kill that. 

I have a letter from Leon Panetta 
early on where in his answer to a letter 
from Governor Andrus of Idaho he said: 

As you know, the IFR reactor is a deriva- 
tive of DOE's breeder program, the funding 
of which has been reduced significantly over 
the last 15 years. We believe this program, 
including research and development in the 
related facilities, has received little measur- 
able interest from entities such as U.S. elec- 
tric utilities. In contrast, the U.S. reactor 
manufacturers and utilities are providing 
the majority of funding for the light water 
reactors, including both the evolutionary 
and the passive designs. 

In addition, the IFR and its predecessor 
programs have raised significant prolifera- 
tion policy concerns over the past two dec- 
ades. The IFR reactor consumes as well as 
produces a wide array of transuranic iso- 
topes. * ** > 

Now, the President’s policy, he says, 
supports only the element of the acti- 
nide recycle program essentially to 
demonstrate technological feasibility. 
That is about $21 million. The commit- 
tee wants to put in $63 million. The ad- 
ministration wanted only $21 million. 
Now, my amendment strikes it out. I 
would suggest that what we ought to 
do is strike it out and come back, and 
if we feel we want to add in $21 million 
for the administration that is a sepa- 
rate issue. But the administration does 
not support $63 million for this liquid 
metal reactor. 

Now, I yield. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KERRY. I yield for a question. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Massachusetts, if 
I may, I listened earlier and to me the 
pivotal question is does this thing eat 
and consume hazardous nuclear mate- 
rials so they can never be used again, 
or in the process of so doing does it 
throw off other nuclear materials, 
great in half life, presenting additional 
storage problems and not really solving 
the basic problem? Does the Senator 
agree that it can consume both ura- 
nium and plutonium and put it into a 
form that is not usable for nuclear pro- 
liferation? First question. 

Mr. KERRY. That is an excellent 
question, and the Senator is very good 
at honing in on the critical issue here. 

The answer to the Senator’s question 
in candor is both. It does have the ca- 
pacity, yes, to use plutonium and to 
eat it up. But as the Martin Marietta 
study shows and the DOE study shows, 
that happens extremely slowly. It 
would take 40 plants over 100 years to 
be able to chew up the available 
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amount, and then you have only used a 
small percentage of your total waste 
product or problem. You have only 
used the pure plutonium that is weap- 
ons grade usable which is an extraor- 
dinarily small amount of the total 
metric tonnage. In fact, we have 84,000 
metric tons of civilian high-level waste 
versus only about 100 metric tons of ab- 
solutely weapons pure grade material. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. KERRY. So we are talking about 
building the system to chew up weap- 
ons grade material and create high- 
level waste in the same process. 

Now, let me just say the study by the 
Electric Power Research Institute, 
which is normally for these kinds of 
things, said this is inordinately expen- 
sive and it will increase the cost of dis- 
posing of civilian waste from $34 billion 
up to $84 billion. They also say it is the 
worst way for both civilian and mili- 
tary because it is the false comparison. 

Let me just read from the commit- 
tee's hearings themselves. 

The chairman of the committee, Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON, asked an individual, 
Mr. Horner, who was testifying: “First 
of all, then this differs in its capacity 
to breed from, for example, Clinch 
River?” 

And Dr. Till, who is from Argonne, 
said, “No. That it shares.” 

So he acknowledged in the hearing 
August 5, 1993 that it shares the breed- 
er capacity. 

“Well, what does it take to add the 
blanket?” The chairman asked him, “Is 
that a big change?” 

And Dr. Till said, “No, it’s not a tre- 
mendous change. Again, you would 
have to reoptimize the core.” 

So the point I make is that in point 
of fact the technology could be changed 
in a matter of months. This is not a big 
change. And you wind up with a situa- 
tion where you are now comparing the 
advanced liquid metal reactor against 
chemical reprocessing. 

Now, that is the comparison. It is 
better than chemical reprocessing. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. KERRY. Let me just finish the 
one point. But if you compare it to 
light water reactor processing and put- 
ting the plutonium in that, all of the 
studies show it is not better than that, 
or safer than that, or more cost effec- 
tive than that. 

I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank my friend 
for yielding because it was in fact a 
very good question, and I am not sure 
I heard the answer. But the Senator's 
question was: Will this burn weapons 
grade plutonium and put it in a state 
that is not easily convertible back into 
weapons? 

And the answer is absolutely yes; is 
it not? 

Mr. KERRY. Let me just answer 
that. I said both. It does two up some 
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plutonium. That is accurate. If the 
question is, can the process two up plu- 
tonium, the answer is, yes it can. But 
in the process, the second part of the 
question, does it create a whole lot 
more waste in the process, the answer 
is it creates 30 percent more waste ac- 
cording to the Argonne National Lab, 
and it creates wastes that have higher 
half-lives than the waste that you have 
destroyed in plutonium. So you have 
actually added to the problem. 

The next question is, even if you can 
two up the plutonium, the next ques- 
tion is, well, is that the only way to do 
it? Is this the best way to do it? The 
answer is—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Let us answer the 
question first. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is on his 


time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Whether this is a 
breeder, and a lot of other questions. 
We got off—— 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is answer- 
ing the question. The bottom line of 
the question is, does this make sense? 
That is the question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I know it does not 
to the Senator from Massachussetts. It 
does not answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. Tell me if the Senator from 
Massachussetts disagrees with this. 

Mr. KERRY. Whose time are we on? I 
will answer this on the time of the Sen- 
ator. I would like to answer the Sen- 
ator. My time is going. 

Senator GLENN wants to speak. I 
would be happy to answer the question 
on the time of the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have a lot less 
time. I will yield myself 1 minute for 
the purpose of this. It is very impor- 
tant. 

First of all, I believe we have estab- 
lished that this will burn plutonium, 
and burn it at a pretty rapid rate when 
you are talking about pure weapons 
grade plutonium. 

Second, the waste that comes out of 
the burning process is highly irradi- 
ated, cannot be processed, cannot be 
reprocessed back except by a PUREX- 
like process, which would be a very ex- 
pensive process, beyond the techno- 
logical capability of emerging coun- 
tries. 

Third, that the waste stream that 
comes out of it is orders of magnitude 
less in terms of radioactivity and heat 
load. 

Have I said anything that is not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator has told—if 
I may, Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Lousiana has the floor at 
this point. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator has asked 
me if he said anything incorrectly. The 
problem is the Senator has told only 
half the story. 

Let me quote from his own hearing 
where Mr. Horner said: 

You have heard Dr. Till testify about the 
pyro-process technique and the difference be- 
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tween that and PUREX, and that the pyro- 
processing technique gives you a highly irra- 
diated fuel— 

What he just referred to— 
which is very dangerous and difficult to deal 
with. So why does that not reassure you 
about the danger of proliferation? 

The answer: 

Mr. HORNER: For a number of reasons, Sen- 
ator. First, as I said earlier, the comparison 
is not with other reprocessing techniques, 
which is what the Senator is doing in in his 
question. It is with current U.S. policy in 
disposing of the plutonium and spent fuel. 
That is the better comparison. And the sec- 
ond point is it brings us closer to weapons 
usable fuel. 

Let me answer the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. Can you take plutonium and 
burn it? The answer is yes. But in the 
process of separating what was once 
fuel all mixed together, you have weap- 
ons grade fuel, nonweapons grade fuel, 
you have other actinides, plutonium, 
but they are all mixed together. It is 
extraordinarily expensive, extremely 
difficult. We do not even do it now—to 
make weapons grade material out of 
this fuel at the first stage of a light 
water reactor. 

But what they are saying is the pyro- 
processing technique is going to use 
plutonium, burn it up, and in the proc- 
ess is going to separate plutonium, and 
the other wastes from your other fis- 
sion products some of which, I just 
pointed out, have a half-life much 
longer than plutonium. 

What have you accomplished when 
you have done this? You have burned a 
small percentage, tiny percentage; you 
have to reburn again and again and 
again over years. It takes hundreds, 
really. One of the labs estimates, Law- 
rence Livermore, says 1,000 years of 
burning process to get rid of the cur- 
rent rate of civilian toxics which 
leaves you with an increase of toxics 
and raises the cost of doing it from $34 
billion up to $84 billion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, if 
the Senator would yield, you are mix- 
ing the problem of plutonium with ci- 
vilian nuclear waste. 

Mr. KERRY. The National Lab esti- 
mates, I said on military alone, 100 
years, 40 plants. But for the full meas- 
ure of toxics belonging to the civilian 
sector, it would currently take a larger 
amount of time. We are not talking 
about doing that. But what I am point- 
ing out to the Senator is that this—let 
me return to the Martin Marietta 
study. The Martin Marietta study 
makes it very, very clear that this 
process brings the fuel, I read from it: 

Because of the more desirable mix of iso- 
topes—which you get in this pyro-process- 
ing—you have to recognize that plutonium 
taken from the liquid metal reactor is much 
more desirable for * * * weapons than pluto- 
nium from the light water reactor which is 
itself considered by the U.S. a proliferation 
threat. 

So Martin Marietta, Department of 
State, DOE say if you escalate this to 
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the new level, you have escalated the 
proliferation threat, you are closer to 
bombmaking material and that is a 
threat. 

I would like to reserve the remainder 
of my time and yield 8 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio, who I might add, is 
one of the foremost advocates of non- 
proliferation efforts in the U.S. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague very much. 

Madam President, I dislike very 
much being in the position of opposing 
the committee chairman, Senator 
JOHNSTON. He does much good work in 
these areas of technology and so on. I 
find myself most of the time on his side 
on these things and working with the 
committee. We have worked back and 
forth a great deal in matters like this. 

In this particular area, however, I 
must rise today to express my opposi- 
tion to funding the LMR and the inte- 
gral fast reactor and pyro-reprocessing 
that goes along with it. 

We are being told that these fast re- 
actors such as the IFR will dispose of 
the plutonium problem. But at the 
same time there are cheaper and less 
dangerous ways to dispose of pluto- 
nium. y 

Also, the once-through light water 
cycle has not been considered in the 
DOE economic analysis. The DOE stud- 
ies claim that the United States will 
make money, whereas in reality we 
will spend more money to foster a plu- 
tonium economy with fast reactors. 

A number of questions need to be an- 
swered about this technology before we 
invest more taxpayer dollars. Among 
these questions: 

When will the new generation of liq- 
uid metal fast reactors be on line to de- 
stroy plutonium? How much will it 
cost? 

Will these new reactors be owned by 
the government or by utilities? 

Will the reprocessing be done at a 
utility site or at a DOE national lab- 
oratory? Who will license such a re- 
processing facility and what will be the 
licensing requirements? 

Is this approach more expensive than 
other approaches for generating elec- 
tricity such as natural gas, light water 
reactors, or renewables? 

What signal will be sent to other na- 
tions which are embarking on reproc- 
essing technologies to extract pluto- 
nium? 

But these items where we are talking 
about the possibility of spreading plu- 
tonium economies around the world, 
are disquieting questions in a world 
which is fiscally strapped at the same 
time, and where we have some very di- 
rect, severe proliferation problems in 
places such as the Indian subcontinent, 
the Korean peninsula, and elsewhere. 

There have been a couple of ref- 
erences made to the OTA study. That 
OTA study referred to which I released 
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last week called “Dismantling the 

Bomb and Managing the Nuclear Mate- 

rials’’ was started about 2 years ago. It 

took about 1% years for them to do 
this study. We released it last week. 

That study was set up to try to deter- 

mine how we can best manage these 

materials, how we can speed up the dis- 
mantling of weapons, and do it safely. 

It was done because we know some of 
the mistakes that were made as we 
built up in our weapons program that 
we are paying dearly for now—esti- 
mates are some $200 billion that is 
going to be required to clean up our nu- 
clear weapons plants and their proc- 
esses and the waste leftover. 

I do not want to see us now in the 
weapons dismantlement make some of 
those same mistakes. 

The report was entitled ‘‘Disman- 
tling the Bomb and Managing the Nu- 
clear Materials.” 

I recommend very highly that my 
colleagues read, study, and have their 
staffs study this very comprehensive, 
incisive study that the OTA did. 

OTA examined the ALMR/IFR option 
for plutonium disposal and made some 
telling observations. Let me read some 
of OTA’s findings for your benefit: 

With a new interest in disposal of surplus 
military plutonium, ALMR designers have 
suggested the possible use of their design. 
However the concept of plutonium trans- 
formation using fast reactors appears to 
have some limitations. To consume pluto- 
nium in a fast reactor requires significant 
design changes from the original LMR that 
was intended to produce plutonium. It could 
also be expensive: the required reprocessing 
could multiply the total volume of radio- 
active waste by 10, thereby driving up costs. 

OTA also observes: 

The licensing process would likely be dif- 
ficult and contentious both for the ALMR fa- 
cilities and their associated reprocessing fa- 
cilities. 

Finally OTA points out that: 

Deploying ALMRs solely for burning weap- 
ons plutonium would be difficult to imple- 
ment because only a small amount of pluto- 
nium may be available from weapons dis- 
mantlement. Proponents usually tie this 
concept to a national decision to turn to a 
plutonium breeding/recycling energy pro- 
gram. Moreover, as a strategy to eliminate 
actinides including plutonium contained in 
spent fuel, this would be very slow compared 
to many other direct disposal strategies such 
as vitrification. To reach a tenfold reduction 
in the inventory of actinides accumulated in 
U.S. spent nuclear fuel (equivalent to burn- 
ing 90%) was estimated to require more than 
100 years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD the OTA sum- 
mary of the ALMR/IFR concept. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Box 4-D—PLUTONIUM TRANSFORMATION CON- 
CEPT 1; ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR’ 
INTEGRAL FAST REACTOR SYSTEM 
The advanced liquid metal reactor/integral 

fast reactor (ALMR/FR) has been proposed as 

a plutonium disposition option. It was origi- 

nally designed as a fast breeder reactor for 
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electricity generation (producing more plu- 
tonium than is consumed). 

The ALMR design could be modified to 
consume plutonium and other transuranic 
actinides instead of producing them. This 
feature was promoted as a means to elimi- 
nate such actinides in spent fuel from con- 
ventional U.S. light-water reactors. It would 
still require plutonium reprocessing, and 
many burning/reprocessing cycles would be 
required to significantly reduce the actinide 
inventory in spent fuel. This proposal is cur- 
rently being evaluated by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Panel on Separations Tech- 
nology and Transmutation Systems (STATS 
panel). 

With a new interest in disposal of surplus 
military plutonium, ALMR designers have 
suggested the possible use of their design. 
However, the concept of plutonium trans- 
formation using fast reactors appears to 
have some limitations. To consume pluto- 
nium in a fast reactor requires significant 
design changes from the original LMR that 
was intended to produce plutonium, It could 
also be expensive: the required reprocessing 
could multiply the total volume of radio- 
active waste by 10, thereby driving up costs 
(7). 

The concept also envisions reprocessing, to 
separate fission products in spent fuel, and 
subsequent recycling of the remaining pluto- 
nium. The licensing process would likely be 
difficult and contentious both for the ALMR 
facilities and their associated reprocessing 
facilities (45). Reprocessing would be either a 
standard chemical separation process or a 
pyrochemical process if one was sufficiently 
developed. Aqueous waste from the process 
would contain transplutonium actinides in- 
cluding neptunium and residual plutonium, 
although another process under development 
at Argonne National Laboratories can re- 
cover better than 99.99 percent of all 
actinides, leaving only fission products in 
the waste solution (6). Fuel fabrication with 
recycled plutonium (after the first cycle 
with pure weapons-grade plutonium) would 
have to be done remotely in a hot cell be- 
cause of gamma-emitting actinides (52). 

If it operates according to present designs 
this option would eliminate most trans- 
uranic actinides, including plutonium, while 
generating high-level waste. That waste 
would require a repository, the future avail- 
ability of which is unknown. 

Deploying ALMRs solely for burning weap- 
ons plutonium would be difficult to imple- 
ment because only a small amount of pluto- 
nium may be made available from weapons 
dismantlement. Proponents usually tie this 
concept to a national decision to turn to a 
plutonium breeding/recycling energy pro- 
gram. Moreover, as a strategy to eliminate 
actinides including plutonium contained in 
spent fuel, this would be very slow compared 
to many other direct disposal strategies such 
as vitrification. To reach a tenfold reduction 
in the inventory of actinides accumulated in 
U.S. spent nuclear fuel (equivalent to burn- 
ing 90 percent) was estimated to require 
more than 100 years (45). 

Source: Office of Technology Assessment, 1993. 

Mr. GLENN. I would like to share 
some of my other thoughts on the 
ALMR program. 

THE PLUTONIUM ECONOMY 

The ALMB/IFR is being sold as a re- 
actor co-located with its reprocessing 
plant to avoid plutonium shipments all 
over the country. It is very unlikely 
that a utility would buy the IFR, but if 
it did, you could be sure that the re- 
processing plant would not be located 
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on the utilities’ property. Licensing 
and regulatory procedures would make 
such a setup daunting to say the least. 
This means that we would have to put 
in place plutonium shipping and stor- 
age as part of the cycle. 

The generic environmental state- 
ment on mixed oxide fuels—the so- 
called GESMO process of the 1970’s— 
which was before the NRC, would have 
to be reopened in order to license the 
mixed oxide fuels for power reactors. 

ACTINIDE BURNING 

ALMR‘/IFR is being sold as an acti- 
nide burner which would burn ameri- 
cium, neptunium, plutonium, and other 
actinides. But Madam President, to 
build the IFR reactors is the hard way 
to get rid of plutonium. First of all, the 
IFR will produce plutonium because 
neutrons will collide with and be ab- 
sorbed by uranium in the fuel. The plu- 
tonium can be minimized by wasting 
neutrons, but still considerable pluto- 
nium will be produced. The IFR will 
only burn a fraction of actinides in one 
cycle, as the National Academy of 
Sciences points out: 

* * * the time to reach an inventory reduc- 
tion of 100 percent would be more than 1000 
years, * * * 

The National Academy has not yet 
given its opinion on plutonium dis- 
posal; this is expected in November. 
However it is clear that disposal in the 
earth, storage, or burning as a mixed 
oxide in light water reactors are all 
cheaper and easier than starting up a 
whole new fuel cycle based on liquid so- 
dium reactors and a new type of re- 
processing. In addition, there are ad- 
vanced machine concepts under study, 
such as accelerators, that in theory 
could burn plutonium and transmute 
the waste products so their danger to 
health and safety is minimized. 

A year ago Congress asked DOE to 
prepare a technical review on pluto- 
nium disposition. This study concluded 
that: 

Near total plutonium destruction was 
found to be realistically impossible within 
the 25-year time frame required for disposi- 
tion. Net plutonium destruction for this al- 
ternative ranged from 35-63 percent, even 
with the use (in some cases) of novel fuel de- 
signs to enhance destruction. 

In other words, the fast reactors will 
not really destroy the plutonium, but 
just reduce the amount. The fast reac- 
tors will change the isotopic composi- 
tions, but one can still make weapons 
with the reactor grade plutonium. 

PROLIFERATION 

By continuing down the ALMRAFR 
path the United States will encourage 
the Japanese, among others, to reproc- 
ess spent fuel for the recovery of pluto- 
nium. Is this a wise signal to send? At 
this time the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is wavering in their decision to 
abandon the recycle option. The Brit- 
ish are uncertain in their decision on 
the THORP plutonium recycling plant. 
The French breeder reactors are having 
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problems. Why now send the message 
to these nations that pyroreprocessing 
is something that we want to encour- 
age? It is likely that pyroreprocessing 
plants can be made more compact than 
the Purex plants, and thus potentially 
easier to hide. In addition the safe- 
guarding and materials accountancy of 
pyroreprocessing will be very complex, 
thus complicating the job for the 
IAEA. 
FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

After the Nation has spent consider- 
able money, who will buy the IFR? 
Clearly, not the utilities. I do not ex- 
pect that the Congress will give DOE 
the money to build its own utility at a 
cost of some $20 billion. We have al- 
ready seen the Nation waste billions on 
the late and unlamented Clinch River 
liquid metal fast breeder reactor. Do 
we want to waste more money on this 
technology? 

These funds for the ALMR/IFR will 
be followed with requests to spend bil- 
lions to build a demonstration plant, 
and then the utilities will either 
choose advanced light water reactors, 
natural gas, or renewables, but not the 
IFR. The United States has spent some 
$1.3 billion between 1987 and 1993. I 
think it is time to draw the line. 

URANIUM ECONOMICS VERSUS PLUTONIUM 
ECONOMICS 

No utility will burn plutonium as 
compared to uranium at a loss of some 
$10 million per year reactor. The public 
will not allow the utilities to choose 
the plutonium cycle for these financial 
reasons and for other reasons. 

Madam President, these are some of 
my thoughts on the ALMR/IFR Pro- 
gram. I ask my colleagues to strike the 
funding for this program. 

I ask unanimous consent that some 
materials regarding this subject be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WHAT EXPERTS SAY ABOUT LIQUID METAL RE- 
ACTORS FOR NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL AND 
ARMS CONTROL 
The Department of Energy’s Advanced Liq- 

uid Metal Reactor (ALMR) program is devel- 

oping a breeder technology for potential fu- 
ture use. Supporters of the program contend 
the technology could be used to consume ra- 
dioactive plutonium and other actinides 
from spent fuel rods and military weapons. 

However, this proposal has been criticized by 

independent scientists, industry, taxpayer 

organizations, environmentalists, and arms 
control groups. 

ON LIQUID METAL REACTORS FOR HIGH-LEVEL 

WASTE DISPOSAL 

“Their potential to alleviate some of the 

waste disposal problem for LWR fuel through 


actinide recycling .. . is not considered jus- 
tification for advancing the advanced 
LMR. . . .” National Academy of Science, 1992. 


“There remain no costs or safety incen- 
tives to introduce (partitioning and trans- 
mutation) into the High-Level Waste man- 
agement system." Lawrence Livermore Na- 
tional Laboratory, et al., February 1992. 

“The policy would likely incur a large cost 
penalty, encounter major institutional dif- 
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ficulties, multiply licensing difficulties, and 
amplify political and public opposition to 
the nuclear power program as a whole." Elec- 
tric Power Research Institute, March 1991. 
ON LIQUID METAL REACTORS FOR WEAPONS 
DISPOSAL 

“Proponents of nuclear power sometimes 
argue that military plutonium should be 
stored to provide start-up fuel for fast-neu- 
tron plutonium-breeder reactors when they 
eventually become commercially feasible. 
However, that argument makes little 
sense ... They are not even close to being 
cost-effective." Frank Von Hippel, Princeton 
University, et al., November 1992. 

“(The liquid metal reactor) is a breeder 
technology that could be used to increase 
the already excessive supply of plutonium 
existing In the world today * * * Further- 
more, using plutonium from dismantled war- 
heads as fuel in ALMRs does not offer a real- 
istic solution to the problems of plutonium 
disposition.” Friends of the Earth, Greenpeace, 
Natural Resources Defense Council, Nuclear 
Control Institute, Public Citizen, Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, March 1993. 

{From the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1993] 

NEW CURBS ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

President Clinton yesterday announced the 
most serious effort in years to curb the 
spread of nuclear arms and other weapons of 
mass destruction. In his speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly in New York, he 
pledged to seek global bans on the produc- 
tion of nuclear material for bomb-making 
and on nuclear testing. And he offered im- 
portant inducements to get other countries 
to cooperate. 

His commitment comes not a moment too 
soon. Iran, North Korea and others are 
poised to develop nuclear weapons. And now 
from Russia comes word that the Soviet nu- 
clear arsenal may have been far larger than 
previously admitted, leaving far more pluto- 
nium and enriched uranium to dispose of 
safely in that dangerously fragmenting soci- 
ety. 

Mr. Clinton's predecessors tried to curb the 
spread of nuclear arms by keeping nuclear 
material out of the hands of bomb-makers; 
they stopped short of seeking a ban on the 
production of plutonium and enriched ura- 
nium. But as more and more nuclear mate- 
rial is produced it has become harder and 
harder to keep track of. That’s why a ban on 
production makes sense. 

Mr. Clinton can start by urging the Senate 
to bar funds for the Advanced Liquid Metal 
Reactor, which generates electricity by con- 
verting uranium that can’t be used in war- 
heads into plutonium, which can. And he can 
heed members of Congress who want him to 
urge Japan, Britain and France to re-exam- 
ine their plutonium production policies ina 
world cf nuclear excess. 

Mr. Clinton's commitment to curbing pro- 
liferation is evident in the inducements he is 
offering other nations to go along. Over- 
riding the objections of American weapons 
laboratories, he will begin negotiations to 
ban nuclear testing, which could strengthen 
worldwide adherence to the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

He will also permit international inspec- 
tions of U.S. stockpiles of nuclear material 
extracted from dismantled nuclear warheads, 
making it easier for Russia and other states 
to accept such monitoring. In so doing, he 
overcame the overwrought objections of 
bomb-makers who contended that inspec- 
tions would unveil secret techniques. 

Mr. Clinton will also share U.S. intel- 
ligence on global trafficking in arms-making 
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technology and materials, a step the guard- 

ians of secrecy in the intelligence agencies 

had resisted. 

And if all else fails to induce nations not 
to build weapons of mass destruction or ex- 
port technology that enables others to do so, 
he will allow them to purchase missile and 
other advanced technology from the U.S. 
Some arms controllers may denounce that as 
a Faustian bargain. 

But Mr. Clinton is not proposing indis- 
criminate sales; he'd issue export licenses on 
a case-by-case basis, and only to states that 
live up to their obligations not to pro- 
liferate. It's a risk worth taking. How can 
the U.S. get other states to join the Missile 
Technology Control Regime if there are no 
privileges of membership? 

If his efforts succeed, Mr. Clinton could do 
more for U.S. security than those who built 
up America’s nuclear arsenal in the first 
place. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KERRY. I have to reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts reserves 10 
minutes 30 seconds. The Senator from 
Louisiana has 13 minutes 28 seconds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Senator FEINSTEIN asked 
some very key questions. I have just 
three points: 

No. 1, the end product here is dirty 
plutonium that cannot be used for 
arms purposes. That is why the Japa- 
nese have invested $46 million in this 
process. They are interested in re- 
stricting this proliferation. 

No. 2, as far as cost effectiveness, you 
would not have Southern California 
Edison and other utilities investing 
money in this if they did not believe, 
ultimately, it was going to be cost ef- 
fective. 

Finally on the Senator’s question on 
the amount of waste produced, I simply 
point out that the Department of En- 
ergy says, and the head of Office of Nu- 
clear Energy in testifying in August 
said: “It would reduce the volume and 
mass of the high-level radioactive 
waste in the repository.” 

Finally, I ask that the Department of 
Energy response to the OTA study, 
which they say is based on outmoded 
technology, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT (OTA) 
REPORT, “DISMANTLING THE BOMB AND MAN- 
AGING THE NUCLEAR MATERIALS," AD- 
VANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR 
While the report is an excellent introduc- 

tion to the very difficult issues to be con- 

fronted in addressing the future excess pluto- 
nium inventory, it draws several conclusions 
that appear to stem from misinformation 
with respect to the Department of Energy’s 

Actinide Recycle Program. 

The Actinide Recycle Program is dem- 
onstrating the technical and economic fea- 
sibility of this innovative technology signifi- 
cantly reducing the future burden of nuclear 
waste. The Department and others are evalu- 
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ating whether this technology could also be 
used to support an excess weapons plutonium 
disposition mission. 

The OTA report offers much useful infor- 
mation for initiating an informed dialogue 
on plutonium disposition, but in the case of 
the Advanced Liquid Metal Reactor (ALMR) 
the underlying technical premises are dated 
and not indicative of the program currently 
under development at the Department of En- 


ergy. 
Many of OTA’s criticisms appear related to 
earlier fast reactor and reprocessing 


(PUREX) technologies which were abandoned 
several years ago by the Department for 
many of the same reasons raised by OTA. 
Specific comments are as follows: 

“The report states that the ALMR fuel re- 
cycle could increase waste volumes by a fac- 
tor of ten. This conclusion is applicable to 
aqueous reprocessing, but the Department of 
Energy’s Actinide Recycle Program is based 
on a radically new technology 
(pyroprocessing) that could reduce the vol- 
ume of waste by up to a factor of four rel- 
ative to a once-through fuel cycle. 

“The report challenges the potential for 
the ALMR to be economic. Although it is too 
early to project specific economic perform- 
ance with certainty, a recent DOE study that 
included the ALMR as an option for pluto- 
nium disposition found that an ALMR could 
recover the costs of plutonium disposition 
through sales of electricity. 

“The report concludes that significant de- 
sign changes would be required from the 
original liquid metal reactor to consume plu- 
tonium. Significant design changes have al- 
ready been made in the wake of Clinch River 
to improve safety, economics, as well as to 
allow the burning of plutonium. The Depart- 
ment’s program is already based on the con- 
sumption of plutonium—not the production 
of plutonium.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Madam Presi- 
dent, thank you very much. There has 
been much made of the OTA study. 

Iask unanimous consent that the De- 
partment of Energy’s review of that 
study be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT [OTA] 
REPORT “DISMANTLING THE BOMB AND MAN- 
AGING THE NUCLEAR MATERIALS,” AD- 
VANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR 
While the report is an excellent introduc- 

tion to the very difficult issues to be con- 

fronted in addressing the future excess pluto- 
nium inventory, it draws several conclusions 
that appear to stem from misinformation 
with respect to the Department of Energy’s 

Actinide Recycle Program. 

The Actinide Recycle Program is dem- 
onstrating the technical and economic fea- 
sibility of this innovative technology signifi- 
cantly reducing the future burden of nuclear 
waste. The Department and others are evalu- 
ating whether this technology could also be 
used to support an excess weapons plutonium 
disposition mission. 

The OTA report offers much useful infor- 
mation for initiating an informed dialogue 
on plutonium disposition, but in the case of 
the Advanced Liquid Metal Reactor (ALMR) 
the underlying technical premises are dated 
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and not indicative of the program currently 
under development at the Department of En- 


ergy. 
Many of OTA’s criticisms appear related to 
earlier fast reactor and reprocessing 


(PUREX) technologies which were abandoned 
several years ago by the Department for 
many of the same reasons raised by OTA. 
Specific comments are as follows: 

The report states that the ALMR fuel recy- 
cle could increase waste volumes by a factor 
of ten. This conclusion is applicable to aque- 
ous reprocessing, but the Department of En- 
ergy’s Actinide Recycle Program is based on 
a radically new technology (pyroprocessing) 
that could reduce the volume of waste by up 
to a factor of four relative to a once-through 
fuel cycle. 

The report challenges the potential for the 
ALMR to be economic. Although it is too 
early to project specific economic perform- 
ance with certainty, a recent DOE study that 
included the ALMR as an option for pluto- 
nium disposition found that an ALMR could 
recover the costs of plutonium disposition 
through sales of electricity. 

The report concludes that significant de- 
sign changes would be required from the 
original liquid metal reactor to consume plu- 
tonium. Significant design changes have al- 
ready been made in the wake of Clinch River 
to improve safety, economics, as well as to 
allow the burning of plutonium. The Depart- 
ment’s program is already based on the con- 
sumption of plutonium—not the production 
of plutonium. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. You will see 
that this is an excellent conclusion 
that points out that it totally dis- 
agrees with the OTA study. 

Also, Madam President, the Senator 
from California has asked an excellent 
question. I share what I think is her 
concern, and that is nuclear prolifera- 
tion. She asked about whether or not 
IFR’s would consume the 100 metric 
tons of weapon grade plutonium, which 
is a real threat to national and world 
security. It would take five IFR’s a pe- 
riod of 70 years, once the material was 
put in those IFR’s, to consume, in es- 


“sence, all of that plutonium. That is a 


significant benefit to the IFR program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

Madam President, let me answer my 
good friend from Illinois quickly if I 
can, who emphatically made the state- 
ment that this is not a proliferation 
problem because, as he said, the prod- 
uct is not a pure plutonium and cannot 
be used for arms reduction. 

My good friend is just not correct in 
his conclusion that it cannot be used. 
It cannot be used, he is correct, in its 
dirty form. It has not, when coming 
out of pyroprocessing, been made into 
a weapons grade form at that moment. 
Nor, for instance, is it when it comes 
out of the light water reactor in the 
early stage. But what is critical, and 
what the Martin Marietta study says, 
and I once again say, is that the pluto- 
nium from a liquid metal reactor is 
more desirable for use in weapons than 
the plutonium from the light water re- 
actor. 
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Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERRY. I do not have enough 
time to yield. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN., Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERRY. I will yield on the Sen- 
ator’s time, but I do not have time. 

It is not that it cannot be made. It is 
closer to bomb material. It is pluto- 
nium in a reactor that can become a 
breeder reactor. 

They have made much about the no- 
tion that this is reconfigured. The re- 
configuration can be changed very eas- 
ily, in point of fact. I earlier pointed 
out that a significant portion of the 
materials now used in this reactor in 
its reconfiguration, in fact 45 percent 
of it, is breeder reactor material. It has 
blankets. It has the capacity to be 
changed. There is not one of the sci- 
entists who testified before the com- 
mittee who denied that this could be 
reconfigured into breeder capacity. 
Even Argonne understands that and 
has said that. 

Madam President, to go further than 
that, the second comment made was 
that Japan, and others, would not be 
doing it if there was not an interest. 

The President of the United States 
went to the United Nations this week 
and basically said to Japan and Russia: 
Do not do it. We do not want you to do 
it. We do not want plutonium reproc- 
essing plants created. This is directly 
contrary to our own policy at least in 
its current form. 

So, it is imperative that we do not 
encourage these other countries that 
we are trying to discourage from doing 
it to do it because we are talking out of 
both sides of our mouths. 

Finally, on this issue of nuclear 
waste that has been made about it, I 
think there is a critical point to re- 
member here. The amount of mass of 
waste that is going to be reduced is 
really infinitesimal. All of the studies 
thus far show that. Let me just share 
with colleagues the Lawrence Liver- 
more study. I do not think people will 
find Lawerence Livermore overly sus- 
pect on this one. They were asked to do 
a study. They did it, and here is what 
they say. 

Pyro-processing, which is what this is try- 
ing to do, is neither an alternative to the 
current geologic disposal program, nor es- 
sential to its success, nor can the technology 
be implemented unless there is a resurgence 
of nuclear power. Many believe it cannot 
occur until the capability of disposing of ra- 
dioactive waste is successfully dem- 
onstrated. 

Moreover, pursuing pyro-processing as an 
integral part of the U.S. geological effort 
will require radical restructuring of the law 
behind it and a national system for supply- 
ing electricity for it. There remain no cost 
or safety incentives to introduce pyro-proc- 
essing into the high-level waste management 
system. 

The PRFSIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 4 minutes have expired. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 
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Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
how much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 10 minutes 56 
seconds remaining. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON Madam President, I 
am first going to yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, for 
the record—and here we are now deal- 
ing with facts that just must be ad- 
dressed—the Martin Marietta study 
has been laid down as statements of 
fact when, in fact, the experts have 
now looked at it and said it was a dif- 
ferent kind of technology. It was done 
in the early stages, and you cannot 
quote it in today’s context in today’s 
debate and use it as a valid statement. 

Let me then enter for the RECORD a 
statement of scientists in the Depart- 
ment of Energy that effectively say 
that this study was done in the early 
stages of our R&D and that it has sig- 
nificantly changed. Those are the facts. 
They do refute Martin Marietta. It is 
important for the RECORD that that be 
a part of it, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that statement printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS ON BURNER TO 
BREEDER CAPABILITY; SENATE ENERGY COM- 
— ACTINIDE RECYCLE HEARING AUGUST 
5, 1 
Argonne National Lab Response, p. 99: 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS FROM SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

Question 1. If a liquid metal reactor were 
constructed and operating, what would need 
to be done to turn the reactor into a breeder 
reactor. How long would this process take? 

Answer. Today there exists over 700 tons of 
Pu contained in the current reactor spent 
fuel. This amount will grow by about 700 
tons in a 10-year period, even if no additional 
nuclear reactors are built. The Pu amount 
cumulated in the current commercial reac- 
tors by the year 2010 would be able to start 
up over 100 GWe of [FRs and provide their 30- 
year lifetime make-up requirements when 
operated on burner mode. Because of this 
huge inventory of plutonium, the LMRs con- 
structed during the next 50 years are most 
likely to be net Pu burners and the core de- 
signs would be optimized for the burning 
mode. The future next-generation LMRs 
could then be designed for breeding optimi- 
zation. Of course, it is technically feasible to 
convert a burner design into a breeder de- 
sign. 

In the simplest sense, stainless steel would 
have to be replaced with depleted uranium 
blanket assemblies. Second, a significant 
change to the fuel would be required. Third, 
there might have to be a change in the con- 
trol rods and safety rods, depending on the 
change in reactivity swing during a burnup 
cycle. These changes could only be made if 
the original design were flexible enough to 
allow a substantial redistribution of the so- 
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dium coolant through the various regions of 
the reactor. A change of this magnitude 
would require a licensing process, which 
would probably require a several year lead 
time to develop the safety case and go 
through the licensing process. Ignoring the 
engineering requirements, several months 
would be necessary to manufacture the new 
fuel and blankets. 

The underlying question, however, is 
whether the conversion to a breeder would 
become a potential proliferation path. Be- 
cause this conversion is relatively expensive, 
obvious, and slow, if an LMR was exported as 
a burner, it would not be possible to go 
through this conversion clandestinely. 

Department of Energy Response to Senator 
Kempthorne Question on Proliferation, p. 88: 

Question 4. Opponents of the IFR contend 
that, even with a normally operated IFR pro- 
ducing a plutonium mixed with contami- 
nants for recycling, it would not be difficult 
for a national government to withdraw from 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, elude the safe- 
guards and secretly divert the nuclear mate- 
rial to alternative uses. How easy would this 
be to accomplish with an IFR reactor, and 
are those risks greater or less than with cur- 
rent nuclear reactors? 

Answer. If a national government abro- 
gates the Non-Proliferation Treaty, then an 
IFR reactor or its fuel cycle facility could 
conceivably become a source to divert pluto- 
nium, However, because the IFR 
pyroprocessing is incapable of producing a 
pure plutonium product, subsequent reproc- 
essing using the aqueous process is nec- 
essary. Therefore, we believe that the risk of 
proliferation is not any greater than that as- 
sociated with current power reactors because 
this same aqueous separation technology 
could just as easily be used to separate plu- 
tonium from spent fuel from current reac- 
tors, avoiding altogether the need for IFR 
technology. 

Department of Energy Response to Senator 
Kempthorne on Proliferation Issues, p. 89: 

Question 12(a). The 1991-1995 Safeguards 
Criteria issued by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) recommends develop- 
ing ‘‘near-real time accountability” capabili- 
ties at reprocessing facilities. A Martin 
Marietta study has been repeatedly cited be- 
cause it supposedly concludes that the IFR’'s 
recycle design would require periodic and 
frequent shutdowns to estimate flow and in- 
ventories. Accountability measurements, it 
is argued, cannot be accomplished during op- 
erations. Is this a fair characterization of 
the Martin Marietta study’s conclusions? 

Answer. When the Martin Marietta study 
was conducted in 1991, the IFR process devel- 
opment was still in an early R&D stage, and 
the commercial-scale IFR facility design was 
based on a conceptual design developed in 
1985, for which a facility specific IAEA safe- 
guards regime had not yet been developed. 
The conclusion in this report regarding tech- 
nology development have been integrated 
into the development program to ensure 
these concerns are addressed. Development 
and demonstration of accountability meas- 
urements which will satisfy the IAEA re- 
quirements are an important part of the 
planned fuel cycle demonstration program. 

Over-emphasizing technical safeguard de- 
velopment requirements does not correctly 
reflect the central tenet of this report. The 
Martin Marietta report correctly cited the 
need for technical developments to satisfy 
the international safeguards regime, but this 
does not detract from the central conclusion 
of this report that the IFR fuel recycle proc- 
ess is “inherently more proliferation-resist- 
ant than conventional recycle, using the 
PUREX process and oxide fuel fabrication.” 
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Question 12(b). What was the purpose of the 
Martin Marietta study, and how would you 
characterize its conclusion? Do you believe 
the questions, if any, raised by the Martin 
Marietta study can and will be addressed 
during the remaining R&D effort pertaining 
to the IFR? 

Answer. A panel of the highly experienced 
experts in fuel cycle and actinide chemistry 
and nuclear and nonproliferation foreign pol- 
icy was assembled to assess the nonprolifera- 
tion potential and international implica- 
tions of the IFR technology. This assessment 
was co-sponsored by the State Department 
and the Department of Energy. The central 
conclusions of the report are: 

“The IFR fuel recycle process is inherently 
more proliferation-resistant than conven- 
tional recycle using the PUREX process and 
oxide fuel fabrication.” 

“The plutonium obtained from IFR fuel re- 
cycle as now conceived cannot be used di- 
rectly with confidence to produce a nuclear 
weapon because of the residual fission prod- 
uct radioactivity and the presence of signifi- 
cant heat-producing and neutron-producing 
radioisotopes.” 

“The IFR recycle process, even with modi- 
fications, does not lend itself to producing 
plutonium pure enough for weapons use. Fur- 
ther time-consuming purification in special 
facilities would be required." 

The report also notes that acceptable ac- 
countability may not be easy to achieve, and 
that, at the time of the report’s preparation, 
there were unresolved problems in the areas 
of safeguards, plant inspectability, and ma- 
terial accountability. These technical con- 
cerns do not, however, detract from the in- 
herent proliferation advantages of this inno- 
vative fuel cycle, and development programs 
are underway to resolve these technical con- 
cerns. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, let me 
also suggest when we are talking vol- 
ume versus mass versus radioactivity 
as it relates to waste stream and the 
kind of configuration that will be made 
up in a geologic repository, there is no 
doubt that we are not talking volume. 
We are talking mass and we are talking 
radioactivity, and we are talking about 
the ability once the fuel goes through 
the IFR process and it is configured or 
it is changed by the burning process, 
that you can store it closer together. 
In other words, you can get a heck of a 
lot more in the same room than you 
could from the waste stream of a light- 
water reactor. 

Those are facts now. You cannot re- 
fute it. 

Let us put the hearing record in the 
RECORD, and I ask unanimous consent 
that page 102 of the hearing record that 
totally refutes the statement of the 
Senator from Massachusetts on this ar- 
gument be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Qestion 5. When, and if, the liquid metal re- 
actor becomes commercially viable, do you 
expect that actinide recycling will be per- 
formed by the government or private compa- 
nies? Do you expect that the recycling will 
occur at the reactor sites or elsewhere? 

Answer. When the LMR becomes commer- 
cially viable, there is no reason that the 
actinide recycling could not be performed by 
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the private industry as part of the normal 
power generation and fuel supply industries. 
There will be two types of recycling process 
facilities involved. The facility to extract 
actinides from the LWR spent fuel is ex- 
pected to be centrally located with a 
throughput capability to handle a large 
number of LWRs. The other type of facility 
that enables recycling of antinides within 
the IFR is expected to be collocated with the 
IFR reactor plant. 

Question 7. If actinide recycling still leaves 
fission products with lives longer than 300 
years, what benefits will actinide recycling 
bring to our nuclear waste disposal program? 

Although actinide recycling still leaves 
some fission products with long half-lives, 
the long-lived fission product risk, by any 
standard, is small. Even Tc-99 and I-129 are 
dissolved in ground water and escape the re- 
pository, the resulting health effects are less 
than 0.1% of the expected health effects from 
a natural background radiation. This issue 
can also be looked at from the viewpoint of 
the EPA 10,000-year cumulative release lim- 
its placed on the repository. The total 
amount of I-129 is such that even if the en- 
tire inventory is released it is well below the 
allowable release limit. The amount of Tc-99 
is slightly larger than the allowable release 
limit. However, Tc-99 can be put into a suit- 
able matrix to improve the leachability 
characteristics (easily in IFR processing) 
and hence satisfy the EPA cumulative re- 
lease limit. 

The actinides, on the other hand, have 
much higher toxicity—about four orders of 
magnitude higher than that of Tc-99 and I- 
129. The repository assessment models pre- 
dict that actinides will be retained in the 
geologic formation. The question is how to 
prove it. In terms of the EPA standards, the 
allowable cumulative release is about 0.01% 
over 10,000 years. Or equivalently, the allow- 
able annual release rate is one part in 100 
million per year. This requires validation of 
the geological information and analytical 
tools for extremely accurate predications of 
the long-term behavior of the site and waste 
forms. If actinides are recycled and burned in 
the reactor, this need is eliminated and the 
technical performance requirements placed 
on the repository can be met easily. 

Furthermore, actinide recycling reduces 
the decay heat loading in the repository by 
a large factor, especially for the long-term 
burden. This combined with the reduced ra- 
diological toxicity provides opportunity to 
enhance the capacity utilization and defer- 
ring the need for future repositories. It also 
represents a viable technical backup option 
in the event unforeseen difficulties arise in 
the repository licensing process. 

Question 8. How much money do you esti- 
mate the government will have spent on the 
liquid metal reactor program by the time the 
reactor becomes commercially viable? 

Answer. The amount spent on the IFR Pro- 
gram since its inception in 1984 is about $700 
million. Approximately additional $500 mil- 
lion is needed to complete the IFR tech- 
nology demonstration and terminate the fa- 
cilities over the next five years. The federal 
share of a commercial prototype demonstra- 
tion project would be of the order of $1 bil- 
lion. The total cost is thus approximately 
equal to one large central station electricity 
generating plant. 

These costs are seen to be very small when 
compared to the potential benefits in the fu- 
ture. Benefits in the range of tens and hun- 
dreds of billions dollars can be realized 
through the avoided cost of uranium re- 
sources to continue the nuclear electricity 
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generation, savings due to deferring of addi- 
tional repositories and reduced repository 
operating cost resulting from reduced high- 
level waste volume. In addition to these di- 
rect benefits, the following indirect benefits 
can be also realized: 

Weapons stockpile plutonium can be effec- 
tively and efficiently transformed to safe, 
peaceful use without any cost penalty. In 
fact, a large saving in the power generation 
cost is expected. As the IFR fuel, an inven- 
tory of 100 MT is worth about $5 billion, at 
the same time solving the disposition issue. 

The IFR pyroprocessing technology has po- 
tential for application to various Pu scrap 
materials in the defense complex and DOE 
spent fuel inventories of various kinds. Bil- 
lions of dollars of savings can be realized for 
ultimate disposition/disposal of these mate- 
rials. 

IFR is a U.S. unique technology, with ex- 
cellent export market potential. This is the 
nuclear version of a high technology that 
will assure the U.S. its international leader- 
ship role in nuclear development. 

Mr. CRAIG. Those are the facts to be 
dealt with in this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 2 minutes have expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Madam President, I will be to the 
point and, hopefully, be as clear and 
straightforward as possible. A lot of 
confusion has been injected in this de- 
bate which does all of us who are lis- 
tening a disservice. 

The debate essentially comes down to 
two different types of reprocessing al- 
ternatives: Light-water versus liquid 
metal. The fast reactor project to recy- 
cle the waste is a burner as opposed to 
a breeder reactor. It gives rise to less 
volume in terms of waste, with a short- 
er half-life as opposed to other proc- 
esses and is the most antiproliferation 
approach that we presently have. 

We are right on the verge of being 
able to employ this technology. If you 
are against proliferation, you will be 
for the IFR. If you are against large 
volume of nuclear waste, you will be 
for IFR. If you are against keeping 
waste buried in the stand for a thou- 
sand years, you are for IFR. 

Madam President, I will ask to have 
printed in the RECORD the following 
documents: 

First, a paper on “A Concept for In- 
creasing the Effective Capacity of a 
Unit Area of a Geologic Repository.” 
This paper shows a reduction by a fac- 
tor of four in the amount of waste vol- 
ume. 

And second, the Technical Review 
Committee Report by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy Plutonium Disposition 
Study, which clearly answers this ques- 
tion regarding proliferation resistance 
to say that “Complete plutonium de- 
struction is not possible without the 
use of reprocessing and fast reactors 
such as ALMR.” 

I know the time has expired. 
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Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have those documents print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(Department of Energy Plutonium 
Disposition Study, July 2, 1993) 
TECHNICAL REVIEW COMMITTEE REPORT 
THE SPIKING ALTERNATIVE 

After fuel fabrication (which chemically 
dilutes the weapons plutonium), reactors can 
very rapidly introduce a large radiation bar- 
rier into the fuel assemblies. 100 MT of weap- 
ons plutonium could be irradiated in 2.5 to 12 
years following the start of operations. Very 
few reactors would be required. Unfortu- 
nately, the short residence time within the 
reactor does not substantially alter the iso- 
topic quality of the plutonium. Additionally, 
in no case was a sufficient (3 GWe) electrical 
production capability constructed to allow 
the costs of plutonium disposition to be off- 
set by electricity sales. Many of the dis- 
advantages could be overcome if the irradi- 
ated fuel were reinserted into the reactor for 
further burnup (spike-store-burn). 

THE SPENT FUEL ALTERNATIVE 

The study found that the spent fuel alter- 
native increased the proliferation-resistance 
of the weapons plutonium substantially. Un- 
like the spiking alternative, the plutonium 
isotopics associated with this option would 
be significantly degraded by longer residence 
times in the reactor, especially in the case of 
the light water reactors (LWRs) and the 
MHTGR. For the LWRs, the spent fuel pro- 
duced would be similar to existing commer- 
cial reactor spent fuel and, thus, would add 
only a small, incremental waste manage- 
ment burden. 

All of the reactor technologies evaluated 
through this study can satisfy the require- 
ments of the spent fuel alternative. The 
ALMR and the MHTGR were found, however, 
to be significantly less mature than the light 
water reactors, particularly ABWR and Sys- 
tem 80+, which were considered the most ma- 
ture. Compared to the LWR concepts stud- 
ied, the lesser technical maturity of the 
ALMR and MHTGR would be expected to re- 
sult in greater development and deployment 
costs and schedule risks. 

Using light water reactors and the spent 
fuel alternative also showed the greatest 
promise for offsetting the costs of plutonium 
disposition with electricity revenues. How- 
ever, construction of several large power- 
plants (some with many reactors) would be 
required unless the 25-year time constraint 
were relaxed. The use of numerous reactors 
could result in increased public concern and 
siting difficulties. 

For these reasons, the study found that the 
spent fuel alternative, using light water re- 
actors, appears to be the most effective way 
to achieve the desired proliferation-resist- 
ance. 

THE DESTRUCTION ALTERNATIVE 


Although reactors can destroy 35-63 per- 
cent of the plutonium in 25 years, the study 
did not identify any practical means of com- 
pletely destroying the plutonium in this 
time frame. The amount of plutonium de- 
stroyed can be increased by expanding the 
time period available. Practically, however, 
complete plutonium destruction is not pos- 
sible without the use of reprocessing and fast 
reactors such as the ALMR. Even in this 
case, substantially more than 25 years would 
be required to achieve complete plutonium 
destruction. 
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In all cases, the quantity of residual pluto- 
nium in the spent fuel produced by the var- 
ious destruction alternatives was suffi- 
ciently high to require safeguards that are 
similar to those of the spent fuel alternative; 
therefore, safeguards requirements would 
not be offset by proceeding to the destruc- 
tion alternative. In the case of the ALMR, 
however, the ultimate waste forms arising 
from reprocessing would be essentially plu- 
tonium-free and, thus, would probably re- 
quire fewer safeguards. 

Destruction of plutonium by using reactors 
was found to incur substantially increased 
technical risk and schedule uncertainty, 
which would likely translate into increased 
costs. 

ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

The fission option offers the potential to 
generate revenue through electricity produc- 
tion to offset the costs of plutonium disposi- 
tion. Due to the large initial investment re- 
quired to enable the use of fission reactors 
for plutonium disposition, it is unlikely that 
these costs can be fully recovered over the 
near-term course of the mission. The reac- 
tors have, however, a much longer life (40-60 
years) than that needed for the plutonium 
disposition mission. When electricity reve- 
nues beyond the initial plutonium disposi- 
tion mission are included (as one measure of 
this residual value), cost recovery can be 
achieved through some applications. 

The analyses showed that the spent fuel al- 
ternative is the most economical means for 
plutonium disposition. For this alternative, 
study results indicated that the ALWRs and 
the ALMR could generate positive net 
present value life cycle revenues ranging 
from $1.2-5.8 Billion. The MHTGR was not 
able to generate positive net present value 
life cycle revenues for any of the cases exam- 
ined. Sensitivity analyses to date indicate 
that the principal factors affecting the eco- 
nomic results are the assumed discount rate 
and the price of electricity—both of which 
are essentially independent of the plutonium 
disposition mission. 

TRITIUM CONVERSION 

The study showed that all of the reactor 
concepts could convert to tritium production 
within six months of notification to do so 
and produce the required amount of tritium 
(if this capability were needed in the future). 
The amount of tritium that can be produced 
is consistent with likely future require- 
ments. 

A CONCEPT FOR INCREASING THE EFFECTIVE 
CAPACITY OF A UNIT AREA OF A GEOLOGIC 
REPOSITORY, MAY 17, 1993 

(Allen G. Croff, Chemical Technology 

Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory)! 

ABSTRACT 

By processing spent fuel to remove the 
actinides, the thermal properties of the re- 
sulting high-level waste (HLW) are substan- 
tially altered. In particular, the “thermal 
half-life" of the waste is reduced from cen- 
turies to about 30 years. The work in this 
paper evaluates a High-Efficiency Waste Em- 
placement Concept (HEWEC) that takes ad- 
vantage of the decrease in thermal half-life. 
The HEWEC is based on the observation that 
the waste loading per unit area of a reposi- 
tory is potentially limited by the maximum 
allowable temperatures at several locations: 
the waste package (very near field), the rock 
surrounding the package and emplacement 
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drifts (near field), and the large bulk of sur- 
rounding rock (far field). The first two of 
these are controlled by decay heat generated 
within years or decades of waste emplace- 
ment, primarily resulting from the fission 
products but with significant contributions 
from actinides. Far-field temperatures are 
controlled by decay heat generated over cen- 
turies, primarily from the actinides. While 
the critical temperature limit for spent nu- 
clear fuel typically occurs within the pack- 
age, it is close to limits in all other loca- 
tions. However, if spent fuel without 
actinides (i.e., high-level waste) is emplaced 
in the repository, far-field temperatures no 
longer approach the limits, and the waste 
loading is restricted by temperatures in 
near-field and very-near-field locations. If 
the repository is fully ventilated during op- 
eration, a sufficient fraction of the total 
decay heat can be removed to allow signifi- 
cantly more waste to be loaded in a unit area 
without exceeding temperature limits. The 
evaluation of the HEWEC is based on the 
analysis of a number of existing 
thermomechanical studies. The results indi- 
cate that it appears possible to increase the 
equivalent amount of waste that can be load- 
ed in a unit area of a repository by about a 
factor of 4.7. The evaluation also indicates 
that application of the HEWEC precepts to 
unreprocessed spent fuel is not as effective, 
potentially increasing repository loading by 
only a factor of 1.2. 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Madam 
President, I hope to have clarity in the 
concluding moments of the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Lousiana has 6 minutes 45 
seconds; the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has 6 minutes 23 seconds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Madam President, if I may address 
the very piercing questions asked by 
the Senator from California, it really is 
fairly simple what we are trying to do 
if we do not mix our metaphors and 
mix our advantages. 

There are at least three advantages 
of this process. One is it is inherently 
safe. We have not dealt with that here 
but it is a highly important advantage. 
But we have dealt with the two other 
advantages. One is the proliferation ad- 
vantage, and the other is the waste re- 
duction advantage. 

Unfortunately, we have mixed those 
two. Let me make it as clear as I can. 
The advantage on this is for prolifera- 
tion. It is that you can take pure plu- 
tonium, of which there are many tons 
in the world being extracted from 
weapons—which really is the prolifera- 
tion problem today; that is really 
where the biggest unsolved problem 
comes from—you can take that, and we 
mix it together when we first get it. In 
doing so we do not destroy the value of 
it, but we destroy the ability to use it 
in weapons. 

That is what we do initially with this 
plutonium and, therefore, render it 
practically incapable of being made 
into a weapon. 
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There has been some talk, and the 
Senator quotes a Martin Marietta re- 
port, et cetera, in saying that it is easi- 
er to reconvert this plutonium once it 
has been converted into this fuel back 
into pure plutonium than from a light- 
water plant. 

Well, earlier I read the testimony of 
the expert from Harvard, Dr. Chuck 
Till, and indeed quoted from Martin 
Marietta, that there is, as those ex- 
perts said, a vanishingly small amount 
of difference. Both would require the 
PUREX process. The PUREX process 
cannot be miniaturized. It is a huge, 
big process beyond the capability of 
emerging countries. And for those that 
have the ability to do PUREX now, 
such as a big nuclear weapons power, it 
is irrelevant anyway. 

So, as a practical matter, we can 
take that pure plutonium, immediately 
convert it into proliferation-proof ma- 
terial, and it is beyond the capability 
of anybody to put it back into weap- 
ons. 

Now, that is a separate advantage 
from the advantage of the waste advan- 
tage. The waste advantage is that you 
can reduce this by a factor of four in 
quantity and volume. The real impor- 
tance there is the expense in packaging 
the material, because these packages 
they put these things in are very ex- 
pensive. 

But the most important thing is not 
the reduction in volume by a factor of 
four, but the waste heat and radio- 
activity which is reduced, the so-called 
actinides, which are these long-lived 
fission products, are reduced markedly, 
so that after about 300 years it is rel- 
atively benign and the heat load in the 
meantime is very much smaller. The 
heat load is the real problem. 

If we build a repository at Yucca 
Mountain, we have a legal limit on the 
capacity of 70,000 metric tons that will 
be used up, I think, by the year 2013 at 
the rate we are presently going. About 
the time it gets to be opened, it is over- 
loaded. You can only put so much there 
because it is so hot. 

Now if we could reduce that in quan- 
tity, but more importantly in radio- 
activity and waste heat, it is safer and 
more could be stored, and we do not 
have to have another repository. 

Now what we are asking here, Madam 
President, is not to build this reactor— 
it would be expensive—but to give us a 
look-see at the R&D. We want to com- 
plete this program. It costs 80 percent 
as much to terminate the program as 
to do the research. It would take the 
same amount of time. Because, effec- 
tively, you have to keep it in the EBR- 
II, which is the reactor which is being 
used now. 

Madam President, it is just so clear 
that this is a good investment. I am 
not saying that this is the direction 
the country ought to go for the long- 
term. We do not know that. It sounds 
like a lot of money, $100 million over 5 
years. 
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Madam President, we are spending 
$6.3 billion just to determine whether 
the Yucca Mountain site would be suit- 
able for a repository—$6.3 billion. And 
we are asking for $100 million, spread 
over 5 years, to determine whether this 
technology is capable of dealing with 
this problem of proliferation pluto- 
nium and, I think, virtually solving the 
problem. And we reduce the waste—the 
heat, the radioactivity, the volume, 
and the difficulty of packaging it 
—and, in addition to that, whether or 
not it is a passively safe reactor. 

Now, you know, Madam President, if 
we do this, follow through this pro- 
gram, 5 years from now, what this will 
probably turn on is the economics. Be- 
cause it will not make sense if it is not 
economically sensible. I think, as I 
have listened to these experts—and we 
listened to these hearings and all 
that—I am confident of what I am tell- 
ing you about the ability to deal with 
the actinides, with the plutonium, with 
the proliferation, with the waste. 

What we really do not know is the ec- 
onomics. There are other competing 
technologies. We mentioned accelera- 
tors. That is a possibility with pluto- 
nium. The high-temperature gas reac- 
tor is another possibility. 

We really need to finish the research 
and development so that we will know 
the answer to the economics. We will 
know that in the same 5-year period for 
only $100 million. It is a good invest- 
ment for the country. 

Madam President, I hope the Senate 
will support the committee and our 
motion to table, which will be made at 
the conclusion of the statement by my 
distinguished friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
5 minutes and 49 seconds remaining. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, 
thank you very much. 

I thank my friend from Louisiana for 
the quality of the debate and also the 
Senators from Illinois, both of my col- 
leagues. 

Listening to my friend summarize, 
what he just said was that there really 
is not a question about the science as 
to what you can do with the actinides 
and that, therefore, we ought to pro- 
ceed. 

Now, that is not at issue. I will con- 
cede to him that we know that we 
could reduce some of the actinides. 
That is not the issue here. 

The issue here is what is the implica- 
tion of choosing to do so? Does it make 
sense from proliferation, from hazard- 
ous waste, from cost effectiveness, 
from electricity generation, from envi- 
ronmental perspectives? 

I respectfully submit to my col- 
leagues that on every single one of 
those issues they have not provided 
documentation by independent ana- 
lysts or others that say it is. 

On the other hand, those of us who 
have opposed this have shown that the 
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National Academy of Sciences, the 
Livermore Laboratories, the Depart- 
ment of Energy itself, the Office of 
Technology Assessment, the Elec- 
tricity Power Resource Institutes, an 
internal DOE study, all of them, in- 
cluding the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post editorials, and others, say 
do not do this. It does not make sense. 

Now, respectfully, Madam President, 
the first issue, proliferation. Much has 
been said about, we have changed the 
configuration. That is not the issue. I 
acknowledge the configuration has 
been a “change.” Why? It was changed 
because there was no rationale for 
doing this unless they could chew up 
plutonium and change the configura- 
tion. But it is clear from the record 
that that configuration can be changed 
back. 

And in the hearing record, the chair- 
man himself said, ‘‘What does it take 
to add the blanket?” That is the ura- 
nium blanket 238, which is bombarded 
with neutrons and creates the breeder. 
“What does it take to add the blanket? 
Is that a big change?’’ The Argonne sci- 
entist himself says: ‘‘No, it is not a tre- 
mendous change.” 

Now, Madam President, that is the 
problem here. Do we want to do this? 

Now when you measure that against 
the other problem, it is suggested that 
we will reduce the mass at Yucca 
Flats. Well, by how much? They have 
not said. But they also have not dealt 
with the problem of the mass that they 
will create in reducing this small 
amount of mass. Low-level waste, up 
by 30 percent; high-level waste will be 
increased, also. And, I might add, 
waste that is of much longer half-life 
than the waste we are destroying. And, 
I also might add, water soluble waste, 
which has to be put in repositories, 
which is far more risky in terms of 
long-term storage. 

So there is a negative side. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for a short comment? 

Mr. KERRY. Well, sure. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I apologize. 

But we did say we would reduce the 
waste by a factor of 4—4 to 1—down to 
25 percent. And there is less waste here 
and less water soluble waste than in 
fission reactors. 

Mr. KERRY. But, if I could add, the 
waste that will be reduced by that fac- 
tor is not, in the long run, the large 
portion of civilian waste that is the 
major problem of the country. And, 
most importantly, in doing so, the 
studies show you will raise the cost to 
the country of doing this from $34 bil- 
lion to $84 billion. 

Now, all of us ought to ask ourselves 
a question: Why do we want to raise 
that cost? And why do we want to raise 
that cost when there is an existing 
technology which allows us to do this 
with none of the down side—no pro- 
liferation down side, no environmental 
down side, no cost down side—and use 
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the existing technology, which sup- 
ports, I might add, the nuclear indus- 
try which wants to use light water re- 
actors and second generation? 

The way to do it is to process this 
plutonium that they are worried about 
through the existing light-water reac- 
tors and thereby contaminate it with 
the other nonfissionable waste prod- 
ucts and store it in the way we are 
today, vitrify it, do any number of 
things that we can do in terms of that 
depletion. 

So I respectfully suggest that this is 
one of those crunch moments we get 
here in the Senate where we have to pit 
the local interest of a couple of States 
against the larger interests of the 
country. It is hard for us to do that. 

When you look at the number of jobs 
that are at stake here, measured 
against the cost, the environmental 
risks, the proliferation risks, you wind 
up with about $500,000 for a job with a 
technology that has a downside, for a 
technology the nuclear industry does 
not say we need, for a technology the 
White House said we do not need. I ask 
colleagues to help make that decision. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
rise today in strong support of the 
Kerry-Gregg-Bumpers amendment to 
eliminate the funding for the Advanced 
Liquid Metal Reactor [ALMR] Pro- 
gram. Proponents of this program 
speak of the ALMR as if it were the 
most economical and sensible option 
available to dispose of plutonium. This 
is most certainly not the case. Even 
the DOE agrees that the most cost-ef- 
fective means of plutonium disposition 
known to date is disposal via the spent 
fuel alternative utilizing an advanced 
light-water reactor. 

Madam President, the Department of 
Energy's Technical Review Committee 
issued its Plutonium Disposition Study 
in July of this year. The committee re- 
viewed three fission option alter- 
natives for plutonium disposition: The 
spiking alternative, the spent fuel al- 
ternative, and the destruction alter- 
native. According to the report, the use 
of light-water reactors and the spent 
fuel alternative ‘‘showed the greatest 
promise for offsetting the costs of plu- 
tonium disposition with electricity 
revenues.” Using the destruction alter- 
native involving the ALMR, however, 
would entail “substantially more than 
25 years” for complete destruction of 
the plutonium. This method, according 
to the DOE report, also would increase 
the technical risk and schedule uncer- 
tainty, which “would likely translate 
into increased costs.” 

Increased costs? Friends, the last 
thing this economy needs right now is 
increased spending on projects like the 
ALMR. We simply cannot keep chasing 
programs like this around, giving them 
a lifeline of funding, when they are ac- 
tually terminally ill. The DOE report 
states that: “Compared to the LWR 
(Light-Water Reactor] concepts stud- 
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ied, the lesser technical maturity of 
the ALMR and MHTGR [Modular High- 
Temperature Gas-Cooled Reactor] 
would be expected to result in greater 
development and deployment costs and 
schedule risks.” The report concludes 
that: “the spent fuel alternative, using 
light water reactors, was the most 
practical and economical alternative 
evaluated.’’ What more do we need? Do 
we need to bring up the fact that by 
killing this program we save $25 mil- 
lion in defense money? 

As the ALMR Program is not com- 
mercially viable in this Nation alone, 
the question that must be asked is 
whether the risks of plutonium pro- 
liferation are too great if this reactor 
technology is exported. In my view, our 
unstable world cannot accommodate a 
new reactor technology that is capable 
of breeding pure plutonium. While it is 
true that ALMR is a true burner reac- 
tor, the simple fact is that it can be 
converted into a breeder reactor for a 
few million dollars. I sincerely trust 
that no one in this Chamber would con- 
sciously vote to increase accessibility 
of weapons-grade nuclear fuel. But, 
considering the ALMR’s lack of eco- 
nomic sense without global replication, 
that is exactly what will occur if we 
develop this dangerous technology. 

Madam President, we need to nail the 
coffin shut on the ALMR. We killed its 
sibling, the Clinch River breeder reac- 
tor in 1983, but somehow it rose from 
the dead. Now let us bury this program 
deep so that it will never haunt us or 
our children again. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, I 
support research funding for the inte- 
gral fast reactor. That is not a surprise 
to many. I strongly support nuclear 
power and believe that it is important 
to always keep the nuclear option 
available to us. 

That does not mean I support all re- 
actors, regardless of what type they 
are. 

One of the original goals of this 
project was to reduce the need for ura- 
nium. We mine uranium in Wyoming, 
and those familiar with the uranium 
markets know that we have not been 
mining much uranium in Wyoming of 
late. 

Thus, we do not much like breeder 
reactors in Wyoming. In 1983, I voted 
against funding the Clinch River breed- 
er reactor. That may surprise a few of 
my colleagues. 

If all the IFR had going for it was 
breeding, it would not be going very far 
with me. 

So, what about the IFR? “Bag the 
breeder." That is the sound bite. It is 
catchy. ‘Bag the breeder.” And if that 
was the whole issue, I would be asking: 
“Do you prefer paper or plastic?” But, 
“bagging the breeder” simply does not 
tell the whole story. 

I oppose this amendment for a num- 
ber of reasons. 
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Let us talk first about the waste 
issue. What are we going to do with the 
nuclear waste in this country? 

Nuclear waste is going to be with us 
a long time—longer than all of re- 
corded history. Our distinguished 
President pro tempore’s discussions of 
Roman history help highlight how 
short the period of recorded history is. 
Given that, it seems to me we need to 
examine as many options as possible. 

Vote to kill this project now and we 
will never know the extent to which 
the IFR technology could have allevi- 
ated the waste problem. 

Kill the project now and for years 
and years you will hear how we could 
have helped solve the waste problem if 
only the Senate had voted for the IFR. 
You can count on it. Would it not be 
better to know for sure. Why do we not 
finish the research? 

Now let me talk a little about envi- 
ronmental equity. This is a tough, 
tough issue—one that requires very 
careful consideration. The issue is who 
generates the waste and who will be at 
risk should we not ensure that the pro- 
tections are adequate? 

Well, who generates the largest per- 
centage of our nuclear waste? The 
East. Most of the nuclear power plants 
are in the East. The Northeast in par- 
ticular is very dependent on nuclear 
power. 

Three-quarters of Vermont's elec- 
trical generating capacity is nuclear 
power. 

Two-thirds of Maine’s generating ca- 
pacity comes from nuclear energy. 

New Jersey? Two-thirds of its elec- 
tricity comes from nuclear power. 

Connecticut gets half its power from 
nuclear energy. 

These States use more nuclear power, 
and thus produce more nuclear waste 
than many other States. 

Now, who is going to get to live next 
to this waste. Those of us in the West. 

I believe that we will site an accept- 
able repository. One that will be safe. I 
do not believe that just because you 
live near a facility you are at risk. 
Adequate protection is the key. 

One of the precepts of nuclear power, 
is defense in depth. Redundancy is im- 
portant—never rely on just one safe- 
guard. The IFR may be another safe- 
guard—one more way to ensure our re- 
positories are safe. We should find out. 

We don’t know what the future holds. 
As I hope our colleague from West Vir- 
ginia would agree, the Romans prob- 
ably could not have envisioned the 
world we live in today. We should see if 
the IFR offers cost-effective defense in 
depth. 

This technology could also allow 
more waste to be stored in a reposi- 
tory, which means fewer repositories. 
Heat load is important for repositories. 
The IFR can reduce the concentration 
of the actinides, thereby lowering the 
heat load. The less heat, the closer to- 
gether the wastes can be placed. This 
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means more waste can be stored in the 
same area. 

If we need fewer repositories, the less 
the chances are that one of these re- 
positories will be proposed for your 
State. Does anyone here wish to volun- 
teer their State for the next Yucca 
Mountain? 

As I say, this is not a vote to build a 
new Clinch River breeder reactor—if it 
were I would vote against it. 

This is not a vote to sell IFR’s 
around the world. 

This is not a vote to change U.S. pol- 
icy on civilian plutonium reprocessing. 

This is a vote on whether or not to 
conduct research. 

This vote is not about the future of 
nuclear energy. It’s about the future of 
nuclear waste. 

This vote is not about deficit reduc- 
tion, but it is about debt reduction. 
Nuclear waste is a debt we will leave to 
future generations. It seems to me we 
need to look at all the options? 

If you have doubts about the tech- 
nology—nuclear energy is pretty high- 
tech stuff, it’s easy to get confused 
about neutrons and half-lives and cu- 
ries—let me suggest an alternative. 

‘The Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
is currently preparing a report on this 
technology which is due in December. 
The NRC has no stake in this tech- 
nology, yet they certainly have much 
expertise on the subject. Why not see 
what they have to say first? 

Finally, let me talk about just a 
minute about proliferation—a scary 
subject for most folks if ever there was 
one. 

The spread of the bomb is not going 
to be decided by this vote, nor even the 
symbolism of this vote. North Korea, 
Traq, India, and China are not going to 
care a whit about this vote. Britain is 
considering reprocessing. Even our new 
friends, the Russians, are trying to 
hold our markets hostage to their 
highly enriched uranium which I am 
not at all pleased about. 

It is a scary world, Madam President. 
Killing off the IFR will not make the 
world any safer. 

Right now, anyone watching this de- 
bate is thinking about non-prolifera- 
tion. I doubt most were last week, and 
if we vote today, few will be thinking 
about it next week. 

That would be a shame. Look at the 
people speaking on this issue today. A 
good cross-section of the Senate. If we 
want to do something about non-pro- 
liferation, then let us do it. Let us roll 
up our sleeves and tackle it head on. 

Let us agree on a schedule for hear- 
ings and legislation. What are we going 
to do about China, about countries like 
Iraq, about North Korea. These coun- 
tries are not going to wait 10 to 20 
years for the IFR to become a commer- 
cial technology to obtain or spread the 
bomb. Don’t kid yourself. 

If proliferation is the concern, can- 
celling the IFR is surely not the an- 
swer. 
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I hope my colleagues will not vote to 
cancel this project, but will focus on 
the real issue of proliferation. 

Mr. WALLOP. Madam President, 
today we are facing a siege on research 
funding for two advanced technologies 
that hold the promise of efficient, 
clean electricity generation. They both 
offer innovations in reactor safety fea- 
tures. Just as importantly, both tech- 
nologies offer a possible solution to the 
problem of disposing of nuclear mate- 
rials coming from our dismantled 
weapons. They each have other unique 
assets specific to the particular design. 
The American taxpayer has invested 
over $700 million on each of these tech- 
nologies and each has already been 
under preliminary design certification 
review by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission. After crossing threshold after 
threshold, we have arrived at the point 
where it will soon be possible to reap 
the rewards of this significant invest- 
ment. 

In spite of this, we are being pre- 
sented today with amendments to this 
bill that propose eliminating funding 
for the completion of the research on 
these technologies. If the Luddites of 
19th-century England are in search of a 
house to haunt this Halloween, there is 
a welcome mat out in the United 
States Senate today. 

The attack on these two technologies 
is filled with incorrect statements that 
demonstrate a lack of understanding 
about these research programs. The 
Department of Energy today pointed to 
some of the misinformation circulated 
about the IFR program in a very rare 
display of criticism of the Office of 
Technology Assessment. The Depart- 
ment found that OTA’s critique of the 
advanced liquid metal reactor was 
dated and bears little relation to the 
existing integral fast reactor program 
at the Department. OTA concluded 
that IFR technology could increase 
waste volumes when, in fact, the acti- 
nide recycle program is based on 
pyroprocessing, a technology that 
could reduce waste volumes by a factor 
of four. Similarly, OTA failed to recog- 
nize that the Department’s IFR pro- 
gram is based on burning up pluto- 
nium, not producing it. These are just 
two examples of many misconceptions 
that exist with respect to the IFR tech- 
nology. 

A similar situation exists with re- 
spect to the high-temperature, gas- 
cooled reactor, the GT-MHR. A Na- 
tional Research Council report that is 
cited by anti-nuclear groups as jus- 
tification for canceling the program 
was completed before significant 
changes were initiated on this reactor 
design. The report also did not have 
the benefit of several studies by the nu- 
clear power industry supporting re- 
search and development of the HTGR 
technology. The industry supports the 
HTGR technology as a logical long- 
term option for nuclear power genera- 
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tion because of its passive safety fea- 
tures. Also since the National Research 
Council report was published, the de- 
sign of the HTGR has been changed to 
provide an increase of 50-60 percent in 
efficiency over existing light water re- 
actors. 

Unfortunately, whether through 
carelessness or intent, the truth has 
been distorted. The Senate Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee has ex- 
amined these two technologies in depth 
and found that both are worth pursu- 
ing. It makes no sense to cut out these 
programs when they are nearing the 
point of providing practical options for 
electricity generation and nuclear 
waste reduction. 

During the debate earlier on the SSC, 
many of my colleagues alluded to nu- 
merous examples of this country’s in- 
vestment over the years in science and 
technology. They touted the contribu- 
tion that investment has made to the 
health and comfort of our citizens as 
well as to our stature in the inter- 
national community. The U.S. Senate 
would truly be doing the country a dis- 
service if, after bringing these two 
technologies so far along, with over a 
billion dollars already invested, we 
refuse to conclude the research. Noth- 
ing would be accomplished except send- 
ing these technologies, and the sci- 
entific advances and jobs associated 
with them, off to a foreign competitor, 
with the postage paid by us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
move to table. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR], is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND], is 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 53, 
nays 45, as follows: 

{Rolicall Vote No. 298 Leg.] 


YEAS—53 
Bennett Cochran Dodd 
Boren Cohen Dole 
Breaux Coverdell Domenici 
Brown Craig Durenberger 
Burns D'Amato Faircloth 
Campbell Danforth Ford 
Coats Daschle Gorton 
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Gramm Mack Sasser 
Grassley McConnell Shelby 
Hatch Mikulski Simon 
Heflin Moseley-Braun Simpson 
Helms Moynihan Smith 
Hutchison Murkowski Specter 
Johnston Murray Stevens 
Kassebaum Nickles Thurmond 
Kempthorne Nunn Wallop 
Lott Packwood Warner 
Lugar Pressler 
NAYS—45 

Akaka Feinstein Levin 
Baucus Glenn Lieberman 
Biden Graham Mathews 
Bingaman Gregg McCain 
Boxer Harkin Metzenbaum 
Bradley Hatfield Mitchell 
Bryan Hollings Pell 
Bumpers Inouye Reid 
Byrd Jeffords Rtegle 
Chafee Kennedy Robb 
Conrad Kerrey Rockefeller 
DeConcini Kerry Roth 
Dorgan Kohl Sarbanes 
Exon Lautenberg Welistone 
Feingold Leahy Wofford 

NOT VOTING—2 
Bond Pryor 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 987) was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. BAUCUS]. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a fellow in my 
office, Elma Ripps, be allowed privi- 
leges to be in the Chamber at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise to 
talk about one of the greatest rivers on 
this Earth. Mark Twain called it “The 
Big Muddy.” And I speak, of course, of 
the Missouri River. 

Mr. President, the Big Muddy, other- 
wise known as the Missouri River, 
starts as a trickle in Trident, MT, 
building power as she winds her way 
across central Montana, down through 
the heartland of America, until finally 
she unites with the Mississippi River. 

Dams along the Missouri provide the 
lifeblood of the West—precious water 
for agriculture, hydroelectric power, 
recreation, navigation, wildlife habi- 
tat, and, as we saw so dramatically 
this summer, flood control for the Mid- 
west. 

I ask my friends in Missouri and Iowa 
to imagine how much worse the floods 
would have been were it not for dams 
in Montana and the Dakotas holding 
back the water. But, as many Mon- 
tanans like to say: Whiskey is for 
drinking, but water is for fighting. 
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There is a disagreement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, over the best way to use the wa- 
ters of the Missouri River. Both up- 
stream and downstream States have 
differing opinions about what the pri- 
mary uses should be. And these prior- 
ities are dynamic. They must change 
to reflect today’s economic realities 
throughout the Missouri Basin. 

Much has changed since the late 
1930's when the first dam, Fort Peck 
Dam in Montana, was constructed on 
the Missouri River. Back then, flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, and 
power generation were the top prior- 
ities for the Missouri. Recreation, tour- 
ism, and wildlife barely entered the 
picture. 

Things could not be more different 
today. Back in 1944, the Army Corps of 
Engineers estimated that the demand 
for transporting goods along the river 
would be 12 million tons a year. Yet, 
even at commercial navigation’s peak 
in 1977, only 3.3 million tons of goods 
were transported along the river. By 
1988, this number had dropped to 2.2 
million tons. By 1990, it dropped down 
to 1.4 million tons. That is about 90 
percent less than the corps estimated 
when setting navigation as a priority 
use of the river. 

Mr. President, while benefits from 
barge traffic have declined, the eco- 
nomic benefits from upstream recre- 
ation and tourism have skyrocketed. 
By the corps’ own conservative esti- 
mates, the economic benefits from 
recreation and fish and wildlife in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas brought, in 1988 
dollars, $67 million. 

In the same year, gross revenues 
from barge companies downstream on 
the Missouri brought in only $14 mil- 
lion. That means recreational benefits 
outweighed navigational benefits by 
approximately 5 times. 

All this proves one important lesson. 
It is high time for the Army Corps of 
Engineers to reinvent the way it man- 
ages the Missouri. Assumptions from 
the 1940’s do not make sense in today’s 
economic plans. 

In short, it is time for change. I be- 
lieve change is on the way. 

Beginning in 1989, the corps began 
the process of revising the Missouri 
River Master Manual governing oper- 
ations of the entire Missouri River sys- 
tem. The corps recognized, as did the 
people of Montana and the Dakotas, 
that changing economic priorities 
called for a revised operating manual. 

So I come to the floor today to sup- 
port the corps in their review process. 
We have in this country a very specific 
procedure for reviewing major, Federal 
projects. It is the environmental im- 
pact statement process, or EIS. It 
works to involve the public and to pro- 
tect all interests in the watershed. 

But this process cannot, and should 
not, be influenced by political pres- 
sures that try to sway the results of 
the study, particularly a study not yet 
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completed as in the case of the Mis- 
souri River Master Manual revision. 

Unfortunately, the House passed a 
version of the energy and water devel- 
opment appropriations bill that con- 
tains language that would restrict this 
EIS process. This language reads: 

The committee will not support efforts to 
(1) change the Master Manual, or (2) imple- 
ment a revised version of the manual, if ei- 
ther of these actions result in limitations 
. ». On downstream. . . navigation. 

In essence, Mr. President, this lan- 
guage ignores the economic realities of 
the Missouri River basin of the 1990's. 
It is an unreasonable exercise in micro- 
management that would tie the corps’ 
hands, and it sets a dangerous prece- 
dent that politics, not economics or 
science, should guide management de- 
cisions for our watersheds. 

Ask yourself this: Why are some of 
the downstream States so afraid of let- 
ting the EIS process proceed along its 
natural course? Why, even before the 
draft EIS is released, are they already 
trying to stop it? 

We do not want special treatment as 
upstream States, just equal treatment, 
fair treatment. Let the corps do their 
job, not have their hands tied by biased 
congressional language. 

Last July I brought this matter to 
the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Senator 
JOHNSTON. It is my understanding that 
a number of my colleagues in the upper 
basin States did the same. I want to ex- 
press my deep gratitude to him for 
hearing our concerns and leaving this 
House language out of the Senate re- 
port. j 

In closing, let us let the EIS process 
continue without restrictions. Let us 
see what the best management policy 
of the Missouri River truly is, based on 
science and sound economics, not poli- 
tics. Let us keep this restrictive report 
language out of the final conference re- 
port as we did here in the Senate. 


CHAPTER IV OF “SAVE YOUR JOB, 
SAVE YOUR COUNTRY” 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today I 
take up chapter IV of Ross Perot’s 
book ‘“‘Save Your Job, Save Your Coun- 
try.” This chapter is the heart of his 
book. It contains the two basic Perot 
arguments, and they are: 

First, low local wage rates are the 
only reason a company would invest 
anywhere. 

Second, NAFTA is a business elite’s 
“investment agreement” meant to pro- 
tect investment in Mexico rather than 
boost American jobs. 

Mr. President, I would think that as 
an experienced businessman, Mr. Perot 
knows better. I do not know his moti- 
vations, and I will not speculate on 
them. 

Local wages are a factor in invest- 
ment decisions. So is the cost of health 
care, the level of crime, the education 
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system, tax rates, the productivity of 
the workforce, and the cost of trans- 
port. If all a company cares about is 
wages, it can go to Mexico today. The 
American tariffs on Mexican goods, 
which average 4 percent, do not make a 
bit of difference compared to the dis- 
parity in wages between America and 
Mexico. 

Once again, a company that cares 
only about wages can go to Mexico 
today. But it probably will not because 
it can find plenty of countries with 
much lower wages. It can move 
straight on south to Bolivia, across the 
gulf to Haiti, down the Pacific to Peru, 
or to any of a dozen other countries. 

Companies have good reasons to stay 
in America—education, transportation, 
infrastructure, productivity, and more. 
If those do not matter, we lost the 
company long ago. And that is the 
central point everybody should remem- 
ber when we talk about wages. 

Let us look at one example. On page 
44 of Mr. Perot’s book, he talks about 
the auto industry. He says that to take 
advantage of the low wages paid to 
Mexico auto workers, in comparison to 
United States, auto firms will move 
the whole American auto industry 
south. That is what he claims on page 
44. 

Bad move if they do. The Office of 
Technology Assessment looked into 
this. They compared the cost of mak- 
ing cars for the U.S. market, factoring 
in not just wages but health benefits, 
productivity, transport costs, and 
other factors, and they found that it 
cost $8,770 to make a car in the United 
States and $9,180 to make the same car 
in Mexico. 

That means for every car they make 
in Mexico and sell here, they lose $410. 
That means American auto workers 
will be big winners with NAFTA. That 
is probably why General Motors re- 
cently announced plans to move pro- 
duction facilities back from northern 
Mexico to Lansing, MI. 

That is bad enough. But the real 
whopper Mr. Perot makes is when he 
talks about the whole economy, at the 
bottom of page 53 of his book: ‘Which 
jobs are at most risk for Mexican 
buyout? he asks. He answers it. He 
says, ‘Companies with moderate 
growth, low- to mid-technology oper- 
ations, and a labor component of more 
than 20 percent or more of the cost of 
the goods sold.” 

He goes on to say, in answering this 
question: “Today, 75 U.S. manufactur- 
ing industries fit these criteria. They 
employ more than 5.9 million U.S. pro- 
duction workers. Their payrolls to U.S. 
workers exceed $138 billion a year,” he 
says. He goes on to say, “Not all these 
jobs will be lost—but all will be vulner- 
able if NAFTA is ratified by Congress.” 
That is what he says. 

Mr. President, this argument is pa- 
tently ridiculous. The industries Mr. 
Perot lists as in danger of going to 
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Mexico include high-wage, high-skilled 
jobs in sonar equipment, aerospace, 
medical equipment, and telecommuni- 
cations. Jobs in them demand the most 
skilled and productive workers we 
have. There are good reasons why they 
cluster around the military sites, hos- 
pitals, and media centers—and why 
they will stay there after NAFTA 
passes. 

On the other hand, that list also in- 
cludes the opposite of sorts of indus- 
tries, which have high labor content 
and sell their goods right on the spot. 
Local bakeries are an example. They 
will have lots of trouble selling fresh 
bread trucked all the way up from Mex- 
ico City. 

Once again, the fact is simple. If all 
a company cares about is the wage, it 
will move. If a company cares about a 
high-quality work force, good transpor- 
tation, productivity, and other basic 
competitive needs, it will not move to 
Mexico. It will stay here. 

The second main argument that Mr. 
Perot makes in chapter IV is that 
NAFTA is an investment agreement. It 
will protect United States investments 
in Mexico, he says, more effectively 
than Mexican law protects them today, 
and thus makes it safe for American 
companies to move south. That is what 
he claims. 

Anyone who has read chapter I of the 
book will find this line of argument 
more than a little surprising. Why? Be- 
cause chapter I attacks NAFTA’s in- 
vestment provisions on real estate, 
cable TV ownership, construction, 
banking, automobile industry, and ag- 
riculture. Why? Because they do not 
open up Mexico to investment—you 
guessed it—quickly enough. 

Iam sure Mr. Perot is happy to make 
both opposite arguments, one in chap- 
ter I, the opposite argument in chapter 
IV. NAFTA does not open up Mexican 
investment fast enough, chapter I. It 
opens up Mexican investment too 
much, chapter IV. But the truth is 
NAFTA does eliminate most Mexican 
restrictions on foreign investment. 
That is a good thing in itself. A better 
investment climate in Mexico means a 
more prosperous Mexico; it medns less 
illegal immigration; it means a better 
market for American goods; it means 
more jobs in both countries. 

Mexico also eliminates a lot of in- 
vestment policies that Mr. Perot does 
not mention. They include the require- 
ment that auto companies build fac- 
tories in Mexico if they want do sell 
cars in Mexico. And they include the 
Maquiladora Program, which main- 
tained Mexican barriers to imports 
while abolishing United States duties. 
Those are big wins for the United 
States, which Mr. Perot does not men- 
tion in his book. 

Remember, investment is not a bad 
thing. Business executives will tell you 
that in order to sell in a market, they 
must invest in sales and service oper- 
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ations in that market. You cannot ex- 
pect a Mexican who buys a Ford to 
drive it up to Detroit for a tuneup. 

Further, at times moving part of a 
big manufacturing operation is the 
only way to keep from losing the whole 
thing. As Clyde Prestowitz notes, we 
have the potential to do in Mexico 
what Japan has done in Thailand. 

There, Japanese companies have invested 
and assembled components shipped from 
Japan into products for export to the world. 
Japan thereby runs a trade surplus with 
Thailand, while both their production and 
exports increase. Under NAFTA, U.S. firms 
should be able to do the same in Mexico, 
turning Mexico into the same kind of export 
platform that Thailand provides for Japan. 

Prestowitz is absolutely right. We 
should not fear greater protection for 
investment. We should welcome it, be- 
cause it’s good for us and good for Mex- 
ico. 

The global economy is far too com- 
plex to be understood in one-dimen- 
sional terms with wages being the only 
determinant of where jobs are located. 
Wages are a factor in citing decisions, 
but they are only part of complex cal- 
culus, not the determining factor. If we 
are going to compete with our real ri- 
vals—Germany and Japan—we have to 
get beyond this kind of simplistic 
thinking about the global economy. 
Just as Japan’s involvement in Thai- 
land helped Japan and Thailand. Unit- 
ed States involvement in Mexico can 
help the United States and Mexico in 
the larger struggle to enhance our 
competitiveness, the NAFTA will help 
us, not hurt us. 

My home State of Montana was one 
of Mr. Perot’s best States in the Presi- 
dential election of 1992. He did well in 
Montana because Montanans wisely 
saw he was generally talking sense on 
the budget issue. But with respect to 
NAFTA, this Montanan can see he is 
not talking sense. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, Senator BRAD- 
LEY. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I do 
have an amendment to offer, but I see 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. I am wondering what their interest 
is, and if it is an amendment or a long 
speech, or a few stories to make us 
think about why we are here, or some- 
thing. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, if I 
may, I would like to make some com- 
ments that follow on from Senator 
BAUCUS’ speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes Senator DANFORTH. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, in 
responding to the initial comments 
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that were made by Senator BAUCUS on 
the Missouri River and the importance 
of the Missouri River, it is, of course, 
the matter of great interest to Sen- 
ators from the upstream States and 
also Senators from other parts of the 
country as well. 

The Corps of Engineers is now con- 
ducting a review of what is called its 
master manual to determine the rel- 
ative priorities of various uses of Mis- 
souri River water, and those of us who 
are not from the upstream States are 
very concerned about it, because we be- 
lieve that there is a very good likeli- 
hood that the Corps of Engineers is 
going to come out with a revised mas- 
ter manual that will reduce to a sec- 
ondary or tertiary position on the list 
of priorities, navigation on the Mis- 
souri River and indeed on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

It is important to note that with re- 
spect to the Mississippi River, about 
half of the water in the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis feeds into it from 
the Missouri River. So anything that 
would reduce the flow of water in the 
Missouri River would have an effect on 
the Mississippi River as well and trans- 
portation which goes up and down the 
Mississippi River. 

About 65 percent of the water in the 
Mississippi in drought time is from the 
Missouri River. Accordingly, it is pos- 
sible to literally shut down transpor- 
tation on the Mississippi simply “by 
controlling the flow and reducing the 
flow into the Missouri River. This is 
the concern, and it is a matter of great 
controversy right now, which involves 
various States. 

I want to say to the Senate that I in 
no way denigrate other uses of water 
other than transportation. I under- 
stand recreational use. I think it is im- 
portant for people to be able to do 
windsurfing and sun fishing and the 
like. But the economic import of river 
transportation of the inland waterway 
system for barge transportation is so 
significant that I myself think it is a 
little bit ridiculous to elevate rec- 
reational use of reservoirs of the upper 
Missouri River basin to the point 
where it has an affect on transpor- 
tation. Considering the amount of agri- 
cultural commodities that are shipped 
on the river, considering the amount of 
coal that is shipped on the river, con- 
sidering the amount of fertilizer and 
chemicals that are shipped upstream 
on the river, this is a major transpor- 
tation and a major economic resource 
for our country. 

Therefore, I simply wanted to remark 
on the comments raised by the Senator 
from Montana. He certainly has opened 
up an important question for our con- 
sideration. I am glad he did. Although 
Iam not exactly on his side. 

There is a letter that was sent in 
February to the President, and it was 
signed by 20-some Members of the Sen- 
ate and a number of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed in the RECORD at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, February 17, 1993. 
Hon, WILLIAM J. CLINTON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As Members of Con- 
gress interested in the free flow of commerce 
on the Mississippi River system, we are writ- 
ing to express our concerns about a serious 
threat to the integrity of the system. 

As you well know, the Mississippi River 
system, which includes the Missouri, Ohio, 
Arkansas, and Illinois Rivers, is a vital com- 
ponent of our nation’s transportation net- 
work. Over 100 million tons of cargo, worth 
almost $16 billion, crosses the middle region 
of the Mississippi River every year. Products 
from as far as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Nebraska are shipped on the Mississippi, 
some ending up in Louisiana for export. 
More than half of the nation’s grain exports 
are shipped on the system; more than 75 per- 
cent of those transit the middle region of the 
Mississippi River. 

The Corps of Engineers is currently wrap- 
ping up a three-year review and update of 
the Master Water Control Manual for the 
Missouri River and its upstream reservoirs. 
In its study, the Corps has considered over 
250 scenarios for managing the Missouri 
River system, nearly all of which assume 
higher reservoir levels than prescribed in the 
current Master Manual. Many of these alter- 
natives threaten to lower water levels in the 
Missouri to a point where navigation would 
be imperiled. This would have serious con- 
sequences for the entire Mississippi River 
system. 

The Missouri River is the largest tributary 
of the Mississippi, accounting for nearly half 
of the water in the Mississippi at St. Louis. 
In June of 1988, when the Upper Mississippi 
experienced serious drought conditions, the 
Missouri provided as much as 65 percent of 
the water in the Mississippi. During that 
drought, about 180 blockages occurred over a 
span of 900 miles. The economic toll was dis- 
astrous, as barge rates tripled and remained 
at inflated rates. If it weren’t for strong 
flows from the Missouri, conditions would 
have been dramatically worse. 

In addition, barges originating on the Mis- 
souri are destined to ports up and down the 
Mississippi, and vice versa. If navigation on 
the Missouri is brought to a halt, the viabil- 
ity of the entire Mississippi River system 
would be badly damaged. 

Major sectors of our economy depend on 
reliable flows of water for navigation. Ac- 
cording to a Missouri-Arkansas River Basin 
Association study, navigation delays of four 
weeks on the Mississippi River could cost as 
much as $160 million. The agricultural sector 
is especially reliant on barge transportation. 
A Missouri Department of Agriculture study 
estimates that if navigation on the Missouri 
River is halted, increased input costs and 
lower farm prices would reduce net farm in- 
come in the State of Missouri alone by over 
$100 million in one year. 

Because changes to this document could 
have serious repercussions for our transpor- 
tation network and for midwestern agri- 
culture, we urge you to assign an inter-agen- 
cy group, consisting of at least the Secretar- 
ies of Defense, Transportation, and Agri- 
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culture, to consider the policy choices in- 
volved. We ask that you direct those Sec- 
retaries to review the Corps’s work to date, 
and that you ensure agreement between the 
interested agencies before the Corps issues a 
draft environmental impact statement to up- 
date the Master Manual. 

We appreciate your attention to this mat- 
ter. The integrity of the inland waterways 
system is at stake. 

Sincerely, 

Alan Wheat; Dave Durenberger; John C. 
Danforth; Christopher S. Bond; Thad 
Cochran; Trent Lott; Dan Coats; J. 
Bennett Johnston; Richard G. Lugar; 
Tom Harkin; Don Nickles; Jim Sasser; 
Nancy Landon Kassebaum; David L. 
Boren; Charles E. Grassley; John D. 
Rockefeller, IV; John B. Breaux; Carol 
Moseley-Braun; Paul Simon; Howell 
Heflin; Paul Wellstone; Wendell H. 
Ford; Harlan Mathews; Herb Kohl; Dale 
Bumpers; Mitch McConnell; Richard C. 
Shelby; Russell D. Feingold; Jim 
Leach; Bart Gordon; Jerry F. Costello; 
Jim Nussle; Jim Ramstad; Fred 
Grandy; Timothy J. Penny; John A. 
Boehner; Mel Hancock; Pat Roberts; 
Peter Hoagland; Pat Danner; Bill 
Barrett; Blanche M. Lambert; Ike Skel- 
ton; Ray Thornton; Jan Meyers; Rich- 
ard A. Gephardt; Jim Slattery; Harold 
L. Volkmer; Bob Livingston; Dave 
McCurdy; Doug Bereuter; Jim 
McCrery; John S. Tanner; Thomas J. 
Barlow; Bill Emerson; William L. Clay; 
Sonny G. V. Montgomery; Jamie L. 
Whitten; Lane Evans; Donald A. 
Manzullo; Bob Clement; Steve Gunder- 
son; Jim Lightfoot; W.J. (Billy) Tauzin; 
Dan Glickman; James M. Talent; 
James A. Hayes; Neal Smith; William 
H. Natcher; David Minge; Don Sund- 
quist. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I yield the floor. 


Se 


MISSOURI RIVER OPERATING 
PLAN—POLITICS OR GOVERNING? 


Mr. BOND. Mr. President, earlier this 
afternoon one of my colleagues brought 
up the issue of the ongoing Corps of 
Engineers review of the Missouri River 
basin’s master manual. He implied that 
political pressure was being brought to 
bear unduly and that the draft EIS 
process should continue using sound 
science and economics rather than pol- 
itics. 

As one who has watched the up- 
stream States flex their political mus- 
cle over the corps at every oppor- 
tunity, I have to ask myself why the 
sudden concern over language in the 
House energy and water appropriations 
bill which says Congress should be in- 
volved in any major changes in the 
management of the river. 

I also should note for the record that 
these complaints come from the same 
region whose Senators in June 1991 
placed a hold on the nomination of 
Nancy Dorn to be the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Army for Civil Works in an 
attempt to cut a deal regarding the 
management of the river. 

I become even more concerned when I 
hear a series of statements that came 
straight from a fatally flawed, politi- 
cally motivated, GAO report. 
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So I must confess that this sudden 
insistence on a pure no-politics han- 
dling of the corps EIS is cause for con- 
cern. 

Now as many of my colleagues may 
know, the GAO issued a report last 
year which has been trumpeted by the 
upstream states as proof positive that 
the management of the river by the 
corps is wrong and should be changed. 
Unfortunately, this report is so flawed 
that it has become a catalyst for re- 
form of the GAO. 

Too often the GAO has allowed itself 
to become a willing pawn in political 
games, in effect allowing a requester to 
write the report they want. I have re- 
ferred to this as the “Alice's Res- 
taurant’’ of Woody Guthrie fame where 
“you can get anything you want at Al- 
ice’s restaurant * * *” 

The GAO's report on the corps man- 
agement of the Missouri River is one 
excellent example of this type of shod- 
dy, unprofessional work. 

Two key points bear repeating from 
my critique of this report. 

First, that the so-called corps esti- 
mate of 12 million tons of navigation 
on the river formed the basis for the 
operating plan of the river. Let me 
make this absolutely clear. 

At no time between the authoriza- 
tion of the river widening and the first 
master manual did the corps, Congress, 
or any State, local or other Federal 
agency assume navigation traffic 
would reach 12 million tons. At no time 
since the first master manual—whether 
it be in the annual operating plans or 
in the subsequent revisions of the mas- 
ter manual—-has any agency assumed 
or acted on the assumption that 12 mil- 
lion tons of navigation would be 
reached. 

Second, the 1944 Flood Control Act 
clearly identifies the priorities of the 
system. As even up stream Senators 
admit, navigation is listed, recreation 
is not. Thus the House is right in their 
position that the corps must come to 
Congress if they wish to add or change 
the priorities specified in the 1944 
Flood Control Act. 

These issues are fairly straight- 
forward. The corps cannot, nor should 
it, revise the master manual to create 
new rights unless Congress agrees and 
changes the underlying law. 

While the upstream States say they 
don’t want politics involved, it was 
Congress that authorized the project, 
Congress which set the priorities for 
use, Congress which funded the project, 
Congress which funds its annual up- 
keep, and Congress who decides what if 
any changes in the priorities should be 
made. 

That is not politics, that is govern- 
ing. 

—_—_——EE—EE 
ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 988 

(Purpose: To limit certain funds regarding 

the monitored retrievable storage facility) 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, BINGA- 
MAN], for himself, Mr. DOMENICI, and Mr. 
BRYAN, proposes an amendment numbered 
988 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is a follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . None of the funds provided under 
this Act shall be made available for Phase II- 
B grants to study the feasibility of siting a 


Monitored Retrievable Storage Facility un-- 


less the Nuclear Waste Negotiator has first 
certified to the Secretary of Energy that 
there is a reasonable likelihood that agree- 
ment can be reached among all of the rel- 
evant governmental officials in the vicinity 
of any proposed site. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the pending committee 
amendment be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to propose an amendment to the 
energy and water appropriations bill 
dealing with appropriations from the 
nuclear waste fund. This amendment 
would preclude funding for phase II, 
part B grants pursuant to site inves- 
tigation for a monitored retrievable 
storage facility, pending agreement 
among relevant governmental officials 
in the vicinity of any proposed site. I 
believe that there are some significant 
issues surrounding the MRS process, 
and the Office of the Nuclear Waste Ne- 
gotiator, that we need to address be- 
fore more funds are spent on the 
project. 

The intention of this amendment is 
to address these issues in a limited way 
by slowing down the funding process. 
Phase II, part B funding can be pro- 
vided to the tune of $3 million per ap- 
plicant. I believe that there is a good- 
government need to keep from putting 
more money into this program until we 
have asked and answered some impor- 
tant questions. This may require get- 
ting to these issues through the au- 
thorizing committees. But I believe we 
need to start with the program's fund- 
ing. 

Let me take a minute to lay out 
some of the history of this program. 
The Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
required the Department of Energy to 
develop a repository to dispose of nu- 
clear waste. The act also instructed 
DOE to study and propose a monitored 
retrievable storage facility, which 
would be used as a temporary emplace- 
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ment until a permanent repository was 
constructed. Although the purpose of 
the 1982 act was to devise a permanent 
solution to nuclear waste disposal, it 
was envisioned that a temporary solu- 
tion would be needed in geographic 
proximity to the powerplants where 
the waste was produced. Most of these 
plants are on the two coasts. 

The 1982 act further required utilities 
to maintain and pay for their onsite 
storage and to pay fees into the nu- 
clear waste fund for future Federal 
storage in an MRS facility and disposal 
in the repository. 

The 1987 amendments to the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act authorized construc- 
tion of a temporary MRS and estab- 
lished the Office of the Nuclear Waste 
Negotiator. The Negotiator is empow- 
ered to find a State or Indian tribe 
willing to host a repository or an MRS 
facility and to negotiate with the Gov- 
ernor or tribal leader the terms and 
conditions under which the prospective 
host would accept either facility at a 
technically qualified site. 

Mr. President, let me simply state 
my concerns with the MRS Program. 

First, the program as it is now devel- 
oping is a long way from what was 
originally envisioned. When the Nu- 
clear Waste Policy Act of 1982 was 
passed, temporary storage was envi- 
sioned near the point of waste produc- 
tion—on the east and west coasts of the 
United States. Instead, what we have 
devolved into is the all too common 
situation of looking toward the vast 
open spaces of the West to accommo- 
date the products of an industrial civ- 
ilization. 

If the MRS is intended to be tem- 
porary, why truck this waste all the 
way across the country? The safety and 
health of the American people is not at 
stake here. Utilities can store the addi- 
tional waste at reactor sites. Spent 
fuel has been safely stored for many 
years in storage pools at reactor sites, 
and dry storage technologies are con- 
sidered by NRC, and others, to be at 
least as safe. Costs are estimated to be 
roughly the same for onsite storage 
and an MRS facility. 

Second, the premises under which the 
program is operating are questionable. 
DOE's MRS policy is based on the as- 
sumption that a potential host State 
or Indian tribe will agree to, and the 
Congress will approve, an agreement 
that would allow an MRS facility to 
begin operating in 1998. But because of 
the statutory linkages between the 
permanent repository and the MRS, as 
laid out in the 1982 Nuclear Waste Pol- 
icy Act, this is most unrealistic. 

DOE does not expect to receive the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission's au- 
thorization to conduct a repository at 
Yucca Mountain until 2004. According 
to a 1991 GAO report, this means that 
DOE could not have an MRS facility 
operating before about 2007. 

So where is this waste going to go in 
the meantime? Has DOE thought about 
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this? We certainly have not received 
any indication that the Department 
has any contingency plans. 

Third, I believe that the MRS is di- 
verting attention from the real prob- 
lem of permanent disposal. Since the 
passage of the 1987 amendments, DOE’s 
target deadline for development of a 
permanent repository slipped from 2003 
to 2010, and now to 2013. What real 
guarantees do we have that a tem- 
porary MRS might not turn into a per- 
manent facility? Although the 1987 
amendments linked development of an 
MRS facility to progress in permanent 
repository development, the Negotiator 
could negotiate an agreement for 
hosting an MRS facility without any 
real linkages to a repository. 

So, Mr. President, we have problems 
in either direction on this. I urge the 
Senate to adopt this amendment so 
that we can take a step back and really 
scrutinize where this program is going. 

I believe there are some significant 
issues surrounding the MRS process in 
the Office of the Nuclear Waste Nego- 
tiator, and we need to address those is- 
sues before more funds are spent in this 
area. 

It is my information this amendment 
is acceptable on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
additional debate? 

The Senator from Louisiana, Senator 
JOHNSTON. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
not only accept this amendment, we 
enthusiastically endorse it. 

Under the Nuclear Waste Policy Act, 
the nuclear waste negotiator was di- 
rected to go out and try to find a vol- 
unteer for the monitored retrievable 
storage nuclear waste facility. The ne- 
gotiator has done that. They have what 
they call phase I grants and phase II 
grants that they can make to Indian 
tribes, as well as States and localities. 
Many grants have been provided to In- 
dian tribes. The problem is the Indian 
reservations happen to be located with- 
in States, and States feel like they are 
entitled to have a say in the process, 
too. 

So what the Senator is saying here is 
that you do not waste the Govern- 
ment’s money by making the grants 
unless there is a reasonable assurance 
that the States will also go along. That 
is really good legislation. I really ap- 
preciate the Senators from New Mexico 
in their bringing forward this very con- 
structive amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
additional debate? 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, let 
me just thank the committee chairman 
for his comments. I do think it is very 
important we get the States and local 
government officials who are directly 
affected by this in the vicinity being 
considered involved in this process. 
That is the purpose of the amendment. 

I urge my colleagues to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
additional debate? 
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If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The amendment (No. 988) was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Jersey, Senator BRADLEY. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 989 
(Purpose: To eliminate funding for the gas 
turbine-modular helium reactor (GT-MHR) 
program) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KOHL). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 


The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] proposes an amendment numbered 989. 

On page 31, strike lines 9 through 12, and 
insert the following: ‘‘which 18 are for re- 
placement only), $3,249,286,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That no 
funds made available by this Act shall be 
used for the gas turbine-modular helium re- 
actor (GT-MHR) (formerly known as the high 
temperature gas reactor)."’. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to offer an amendment to cut $22 
million from this appropriations bill, 
the $22 million earmarked for the high- 
temperature gas reactor, the HTGR, 
now know as the gas turbine-modular 
helium reactor. 

This program had been scheduled for 
termination by President Clinton. No 
money was requested by the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s budget for fiscal year 
1994. The President did not ask for this 
money. The Energy Department did 
not request this money. 

Last year, a National Academy of 
Sciences panel completed a review of 
the current civilian nuclear power re- 
actor program. This study was done 
specifically at the request of Congress 
and in response to concerns voiced by 
an energy and water appropriations bill 
that the nuclear program should be re- 
thought, newly defined, and directed to 
be responsive to current projected con- 
ditions. 

After serious analysis, the National 
Academy of Sciences panelists reached 
this conclusion: “No funds should be 
allocated for development of HTGR 
technology.” 

It makes little sense for Congress to 
demand the experts to do their work 
and then we simply disregard their rec- 
ommendation. I am not aware that 
anyone here is a nuclear scientist. The 
Academy’s panel recommended no 
funds for this program. 

The nuclear utility industry itself is 
at best lukewarm on this technology. 
The industry recalls the experience at 
the 330MW Fort Saint Vrain’s HTGR. 
But the experience says that reactor 
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was completed in 1974 and the plant 
had perhaps the worst operating record 
of any civilian nuclear facility in the 
country and was shut down for good in 
1990. 

In testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, nuclear advocates predicted 
that no utility would order a plant 
based on this technology prior to the 
year 2010. No utility. These are nuclear 
advocates. No utility would order a 
plant with this technology if it were 
developed until the year 2010. The De- 
partment of Energy representatives 
present agreed. 

In a 1991 study, the Electric Power 
Research Institute found that even by 
2010 the modular HTGR high-tempera- 
ture gas reactor would not be cost com- 
petitive with the reactor, the advanced 
light-water reactor, notably the Wes- 
tinghouse designed AP600. It is on 
these reactors, the advanced light 
water-reactors and their designs—not 
on this HTGR reactor—that the nu- 
clear industry is betting its resurgence 
and the reemergence of nuclear power 
as an option. 

This reactor on which $22 million is 
being spent is not a priority issue with 
the nuclear industry. I have a utility in 
my State. It has four nuclear power- 
plants. They have no interest in this 
technology. The industry itself has not 
manifested significant interest in this 
technology. So this is not a nuclear en- 
ergy debate. This is a debate about the 
budget. 

Do you want to spend $22 million on 
this reactor, which the industry does 
not seem to want and which the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has rec- 
ommended that no funds be spent on? 

Mr. President, the HTGR program or 
the MHTGR program or the GT-MHR 
program—the high temperature gas re- 
actor, the modular high temperature 
gas reactor, the gas turbine modular 
helium reactor—whatever you want to 
call it, in my view writes the book on 
how to waste taxpayer dollars, It 
makes the wool and mohair program 
seem like Head Start. 

The HTGR is a technology for which 
commercial orders were being taken in 
1970. In 1970, General Atomics, the lead 
vendor, had 5 contracts for construc- 
tion of 10 plants. By 1975, 3 years before 
the accident at Three Mile Island all of 
these contracts but one were termi- 
nated. The one commercial reactor 
that was built, the Fort Saint Vrain 
plant, operated only 15 percent of the 
time. It was a disaster. It was closed in 
1990. In short, this technology did not 
fly in the marketplace. No utility 
wanted it. 

Since 1978, the taxpayers have kicked 
in $540 million in research and develop- 
ment into this technology, $540 mil- 
lion. 

What has the industry itself contrib- 
uted to develop this technology that 
supposedly they are going to profit 
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from $27 million. That is a 20-to-1 cost 
share, 20 times more taxpayer dollars 
than industry dollars. 

And for this investment here is what 
the taxpayer has accomplished. We 
have taken a technology that was 
billed as commercial, cost-competitive 
in 1970 and turned it into a technology 
that might be commercial and cost 
competitive in the year 2010. 

Now that is progress. Does this sound 
like something that you would like to 
spend your money on? I would argue, 
no. 
And that kind of progress—from 
being cost competitive in 1970 to essen- 
tially having the cost competitiveness 
of the modified technology recede into 
the distant horizon of 2010—will only 
happen if taxpayers kick in between $1 
billion and $2 billion more—$1 billion 
and $2 billion more. Why? 

Well, first, we have to complete the 
R&D phase which DOE says will cost 
about $700 million. This phase is nec- 
essary to give us the basic information 
on the technology. Then, to make the 
technology commercial, we will have 
to build a full-scale demonstration 
plant and operate it successfully 
‘through several fuel cycles. That is 
what the utility industry says will 
have to happen before there is any like- 
lihood that any of them is going to 
place an order for this reactor. 

This demonstration reactor will add 
another $1 billion or more to the HTGR 
bill. 

Now, let us think about that. We 
have just had a vote on the advanced 
light metal reactor. Last week, we had 
a vote on the advanced solid rocket 
motor. In both of those cases, as in the 
super collider debate, the argument 
was made: “Well, it is too late to stop. 
We just have to go forward.” 

You know, there are only two argu- 
ments that are made for this kind of 
project: One, it is too soon to tell, so 
we have to spend more money. And the 
other is, it is too late to stop, so we 
have to spend more money. 

My view is that if we stop this now, 
we would not be incurring the $2 billion 
in future cost and we would save $22 
million now. 

Mr. President, just to reiterate this 
point, my amendment directly cuts 
only $22 million from the Department 
of Energy account. But that is not the 
way you have to think about this. Be- 
cause if we do not stop the program 
now, it obviously continues, and that 
continuation implies more and more 
taxpayer funding—up to $2 billion—for 
a technology that has not lived up to 
its promises, that was not commercial 
in 1970, and probably will not be com- 
petitive in 2010, 

This amendment ultimately cuts far 
more than $22 million. We avoid all of 
the other costs in all of the other ap- 
propriations bills that will follow this 
$22 million. 

The nuclear industry is supporting, 
with its words and its wallets, I might 
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say, the advanced light water reactor. 
They care about that. Those wallets 
are staying shut for the HTGR, and 
maybe that should be the clearest sign 
of all. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
understood this. It recommended no 
funding for a research program. That is 
a very rare event. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, all scientists, all re- 
search oriented, said no funding for 
this research program. 

President Clinton understood this. 
He recommended no funding for this 
program. The administration supports 
my amendment to eliminate this $22 
million. 

I might add that the nuclear industry 
does not have much interest in this 
technology. Certainly not enough to 
put up much money—$27 million 
against $540 million for the Federal 
Government over 20 years. So, if money 
talks, the nuclear industry does not 
have much interest. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
says we want no funds for this pro- 
gram. President Clinton says no funds 
for this program. And, I might add, 
Ronald Reagan understood all of this, 
as well, and in his administration his 
recommendation was also no funding 
for this program. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. 
yield at that point? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I would like to finish 
my statement. 

Our constituents, I think, understand 
this too. 

I have a letter from representatives 
of a wide variety of groups—from the 
Council for Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste to the Friends of the 
Earth—supporting this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, LEAGUE OF 
CONSERVATION VOTERS, COUNCIL 
FOR CITIZENS AGAINST GOVERN- 
MENT WASTE, SIERRA CLUB, U.S. 
PUBLIC INTEREST RESEARCH 
GROUP, PUBLIC CITIZEN, ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ACTION, NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES DEFENSE COUNCIL, SAFE 
ENERGY COMMUNICATION COUNCIL, 
NUCLEAR INFORMATION & RE- 
SOURCE SERVICE, 


Will the Senator 


September 28, 1993. 
ENERGY & BUDGET L.A.: FLOOR ACTION WEDNES- 
DAY—SUPPORT BRADLEY AMENDMENT TO CUT 
$22 MILLION FOR MHTGR 
“No funds should be allocated for development 
of HTGR technology."'—National Academy of 
Sciences, in 1992 study mandated by Congress 
DEAR SENATOR: When the Senate considers 
the Energy and Water Appropriations bill 
later this week, we urge you to vote for Sen. 
Bill Bradley's amendment to delete all fund- 
ing for the Department of Energy's Modular 
High-Temperature Gas-Cooled Reactor 
(MHTGR) (aka “Gas Turbine-Modular He- 
lium Reactor’’). President Clinton proposed 
in his budget to terminate the program, but 
the Appropriations Committee is attempting 
to revive its funding. The amendment would 
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cut $22 million in FY94, and save hundreds of 
millions of dollars in future program costs. 
Council for Citizens Against Government 
Waste (CCAGW) opposes the MHTGR because 
of cost and economics. In a comparison of 
competing electricity generating tech- 
nologies, Department of Energy staff ranked 
the MHTGR as 20th out of 23 DOE programs 
on the basis of energy contribution, eco- 
nomic contribution, market risk, techno- 
logical risk and environmental impact. The 
utilities’ Electric Power Research Institute 
found in 1991 that the MHTGR would not be 
cost competitive with the advanced light 
water reactors on which the nuclear industry 
now pins its hopes. If no utilities want to 
buy the MHTGR, why should the taxpayers 
want to? Continued research alone could cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars, with no ac- 
tual reactor order in sight. Industry is un- 
likely to adopt untested technology without 
a working prototype, which would easily 
cost a billion dollars, the majority of which 
would be sought from the taxpayer. 
Environmentalists also oppose the MHTGR 
because of safety concerns. The MHTGR has 
been portrayed as safer because it uses pas- 
sive cooling systems. But these systems do 
not allow use of conventional containment 
structures to prevent release of radiation in 
event of accident. The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission's Advisory Committee on Reac- 
tor Safeguards wrote in a July 20, 1988 letter 
to the NRC Chairman that lack of contain- 
ment “might be a problem” and posed “a 
major safety trade-off’ if the reactor vessel 
and core were not intact. The Committee 
concluded that “we are not prepared at the 
present time to accept these approaches [to 
reactor safety] as being completely ade- 


quate. 

We would like to alert you that the League 
of Conservation Voters’s political advisory 
committee will consider this vote in the 
process of compiling the 1993 National Envi- 
ronmental Scorecard at the end of this ses- 
sion. Also, Council for Citizens Against Gov- 
ernment Waste may consider this vote when 
compiling its 1994 congressional ratings. 

Please support the Bradley amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph De Gennaro, Director, Appropria- 
tions Project, Friends of the Earth; 
Jim Maddy, President, League of Con- 
servation Voters; Daniel A. Lashof, 
Senior Scientist, Natural Resources 
Defense Council; Leon Lowery, Direc- 
tor, Energy Government Relations, En- 
vironmental Action; Bill Magavern, Di- 
rector, Critical Mass Energy Project, 
Public Citizen. 

Tom Schatz, President, Council for Citi- 
zens Against Government Waste; Anna 
Aurilio, Staff Scientist, U.S. Public In- 
terest Research Group; Karen Kalla, 
Associate Washington Representative, 
Sierra Club; Martin Gelfand, Research 
Director, Safe Energy Communication 
Council; Michael Mariotte, Executive 
Director, Nuclear Information & Re- 
source Service. 

Mr. BRADLEY. The recommendation 
of the citizens groups is the same as 
Ronald Reagan, the same as Bill Clin- 
ton, the same as the National Academy 
of Sciences: No funding. 

These groups feel so strongly about it 
that my sense is this amendment will 
likely be on two _ scorecards—the 
League of Conservation Voters and 
Citizens Against Government Waste. 

I hope people understand that there 
are very sound, substantive reasons to 
delete this funding. 
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Less than 3 weeks ago, I stood in this 
Chamber to speak about the need to set 
up some principles to guide our at- 
tempts to cut Federal spending. With- 
out a set of principles to guide our ac- 
tions, we will just continue to argue in 
circles about the merits of this pro- 
gram or that program, whether it 
should be on the chopping block. Yet, 
we are not going to eliminate any of 
them. 

Last week, I offered an amendment 
to eliminate the Selective Service Sys- 
tem in the post-cold war world. No, we 
did not do that. 

The last two amendments that we 
had on the Super Collider and the ad- 
vanced light metal reactor could have 
saved millions of dollars—billions. No, 
we did not vote to cut. 

When we were doing the budget, ev- 
erybody was saying we have got to cut 
spending, cut spending, cut spending, 
cut spending. Now here is a oppor- 
tunity to cut spending. Our response: 
no, no, no, no. 

Well, here is another opportunity. 

Mr. President, these votes are pre- 
cisely the kind of business-as-usual 
politicking that I think has caused the 
American people to become cynical 
about our system of Government. 

That is why I asked myself two sim- 
ple questions each time we set out to 
cut spending in appropriations bill that 
the Senate was going to consider for 
the past couple of weeks. 

The first question: Does it provide 
something that is in the general inter- 
est and is essential to American public 
life? National defense? 

The second question is: Is the tax- 
payer funding the only and most cost- 
effective way that this specific, impor- 
tant, public purpose will be met? 

These two principles, I think, reflect 
basic American values and take into 
account the obvious limitations we 
have on Federal spending. 

Mr. President, does the high tem- 
perature gas reactor, the modular high 
temperature gas reactor, or the gas 
turbine modular helium reactor—all 
part of the same family—do any of 
them provide something essential to 
American life? Absolutely not. Bill 
Clinton says no. Ronald Reagan says 
no. The National Academy says no. 
Public citizen groups say no. 

Mr. President, is taxpayer funding 
the only and most cost-effective way to 
support this program? I say no. 

We have given this technology and 
those who will benefit from it—the 
companies involved—$540 million since 
1978 and they have only put up a little 
over $20 million, and we have precious 
little to show for it. 

I say we have done enough. If the in- 
dustry will not support this project— 
bearing in mind that the HTGR reac- 
tors have been built since 1964—then it 
should not be supported by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

It is time to stop this program. I urge 
the Senate to step up, to follow Presi- 
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dent Reagan and President Clinton, to 
follow the experts at the National 
Academy of Sciences, to follow the 
citizens groups, and to follow two prin- 
ciples and say: Enough is enough. Let 
us end this program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I must say, hearing 
my distinguished friend, and he is my 
friend, talk about this program, I hard- 
ly recognized the program because he 
was talking about a different program 
and different technology. He talked 
about Fort Saint Vrain, which was a 
program from the early 1970's, and 
about a report from the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on a different kind of 
reactor. 

If my colleagues will listen carefully, 
I can tell them why this ought to be 
done. Let me say at the outset, about 
this reactor, the gas turbine modular 
helium reactor—an agreement has been 
signed with the Russians to share the 
cost of the development of it, 50-50. I 
do not know whether it was discussed 
at the Vancouver summit or not. But 
we do know the President is very inter- 
ested in promoting trade with Russia. I 
say that at the outset because this is a 
very important technological possibil- 
ity, and let me explain why. 

First of all, this is an inherently safe 
reactor. That means it cannot melt 
down. Some reactors have what we call 
a positive coefficient, which means 
when you take away the coolant, the 
water, the radioactivity increases and 
it is a runaway. This is the case of the 
RBMK reactors in Russia, such as the 
Chernobyl reactor. It had a positive co- 
efficient and it was a water-cooled re- 
actor. Consequently when the water 
was taken away from the fuel rods, not 
only the fuel rods got hotter but the 
radioactivity increased and in a matter 
of virtually no time, almost instanta- 
neously, the rods had melted and you 
had the beginning of the China syn- 
drome. You had the Chernobyl syn- 
drome. 

We think with American light water 
reactors the Chernobyl cannot happen 
because American reactors, while they 
are water cooled, do not have this posi- 
tive coefficient. Nevertheless, as we 
saw in Three Mile Island [TMI], you 
can have a difficult situation if the 
water is taken away because you can 
have the beginning of melting of the 
fuel rods. 

That is what happened at TMI. The 
American reactors have a containment 
building which, in the case of TMI, con- 
tained all the radioactivity. The seri- 
ousness of the result of TMI, in addi- 
tion to scaring a lot of people, was it 
was a very expensive cleanup oper- 
ation. 

We are coming out with a new gen- 
eration of reactors; the AP-600 by Wes- 
tinghouse is one; General] Electric has 
another one; CE has another one, which 
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in addition to those factors—contain- 
ment, negative coefficient on fuel— 
they also have an ability to circulate 
the water which does not depend upon 
pumps so there is a natural convection 
flow of the water which makes them 
still safer. 

But even with the new reactors, 
there is always that possibility, how- 
ever remote, however fleeting, however 
vanishingly small, that if the water 
gets away from the rods, you could 
have a nuclear accident—contained, to 
be sure, by the building. And we think 
inherently safe. But not absolutely de- 
monstrably safe. 

This reactor is the first to come 
along that we believe is absolutely in- 
herently safe. It cannot melt down. 
Why is that? Because of the design of 
the fuel. There are minute amounts of 
fuel encased in a little round ball 
smaller than a BB; and because of the 
size of the reactor, I believe it is 600 
megawatts, because of the size of it, 
that is why they call it modular. 

Because of those characteristics of 
the fuel, if you take away all the cool- 
ant, the highest temperature that this 
can reach is 1,400 degrees centigrade. 
The fuel has been tested to 1,800 de- 
grees centigrade. And we believe it 
could withstand 5,000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. But it has been tested to 1,800 
degrees centigrade. So there is a 400 de- 
gree centigrade safety margin in the 
event of the worst accident possible. 
That makes this a very, very attrac- 
tive alternative. I believe my friend 
from New Jersey will concede it does 
have that capacity. 

That is why the country has pursued 
technologies, including the Fort Saint 
Vrain reactor—which, indeed, was not 
a success at all. Not because of the in- 
herently safe characteristics but be- 
cause of the heat exchanger and the 
turbine, which ran on some water bear- 
ings and just did not work. In other 
words, it was that which was outside 
the reactor, not the reactor itself, 
which was the difficulty. But, of 
course, if you cannot generate elec- 
tricity, what is the point? And Fort 
Saint Vrain, indeed, did not work. 

This reactor uses a brandnew tech- 
nology that has not been commented 
upon by the National Academy of 
Sciences or anyone else. And it should 
be. What we want to do is bring this re- 
actor to a research and development 
status where we can determine if what 
appears to be true about this reactor, if 
what the Russians see in this reactor, 
what we see in the reactor, is true. If 
so, then I do not see how anybody can 
be against the reactor. The real dif- 
ference in this reactor is you do not 
have to use a heat exchanger. 

In the average reactor, you have the 
water that circulates in through the 
core and actually comes in contact 
with the fuel rods and comes out as 
very hot, boiling water or steam, and 
goes through what is called a heat ex- 
changer. Picture, if you will, a lot of 
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little pipes into which this radioactive 
water is circulating. Those pipes are in 
turn in contact with some other pipes. 
The second set of pipes contain clean 
water. You have to exchange the heat 
between that which circulates through 
the reactor and is contaminated 
through the pipes in contact with the 
other pipes, so you can get steam in 
the second loop, which is not contami- 
nated. 

That is said very quickly. To accom- 
plish it and do it is a very complicated, 
wasteful process. There is a huge 
amount of waste heat involved. Indeed, 
they did not even solve the problem in 
the case of Fort Saint Vrain—it could 
not work. 

This reactor uses helium. It puts the 
helium gas directly into the generator 
so you do not have to go through this 
additional loop, so the helium gas oper- 
ates like a jet engine or just like a gas- 
fired turbine. The gas goes directly 
into the generator. 

The advantages of this are pretty ob- 
vious. There is 100 percent less waste 
heat. In other words, in the ordinary 
reactor, you have twice as much waste 
heat that just goes up into the atmos- 
phere as on this one. What does that 
mean? It means half the amount of fuel 
and half the amount of waste because 
of the efficiency of the process. 

You say, why have they not done 
that with water? Why did they not put 
the water or steam directly into the 
generator? The answer is the water is 
radioactive. 

You say why is the helium not radio- 
active? 

The answer is that helium is an inert 
gas. It does not partake of the radio- 
activity. 

Why did they not do this all along? 
Well, it is because they lacked a par- 
ticular technology that they have de- 
veloped, and that is a mature tech- 
nology that allows for heat 
recuperating inside the reactor, and 
that is the breakthrough of this design. 

So we have a design that we believe 
is inherently safe, and it uses half the 
fuel, produces half the waste, produces 
half the waste heat that goes up into 
the atmosphere. 

There are some other advantages. 
One of them is it does not use water. 
That means you would be able to put 
the reactor in a desert area because it 
does not require these vast quantities 
of water. You can imagine what that 
means. It means, for example, that you 
can put these reactors way out there in 
the desert where they are away from 
people and they do not require the 
water. There are huge advantages to it. 

Another big advantage is that this 
reactor, the initial technology was 
really developed as a tritium producer, 
what we call a production reactor. 
Tritium is an essential element in nu- 
clear weapons. Nuclear weapons have 
both plutonium or uranium and trit- 
ium. Tritium is a gas which decays. I 
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think the half-life of tritium is 5% 
years. 

In other words, you make a nuclear 
weapon, you put in the tritium; 5% 
years later, you come in and there is 
half the tritium there you started 
with; and in another 5% years, you 
have one-fourth, and so on. 

So it means the entire American 
stockpile of nuclear weapons soon be- 
come—‘‘soon”’ being a relative term— 
become obsolete and incapable. 

How are we solving that problem? 
What we are doing is reducing the 
number of nuclear weapons, and we do 
what they call mine the tritium out of 
the weapons; that is, take the tritium 
out of some weapons and put it in 
other weapons so we will have enough. 

But guess what? By the year 2008, we 
have to have—according to the Armed 
Services Committee in their report on 
the 1994 defense authorization, they 
say we have to have a new reactor op- 
erating in order to avoid the loss of the 
capability of our nuclear weapons. 

You say, “Well, we want to go to a 
nuclear-weapons-free world,” and I en- 
dorse that. All of us want to see that. 
But prudence says, with nuclear weap- 
ons proliferating all over the world 
right now, we ought at least to keep 
our capability to produce tritium and 
not confuse our hope for the future 
with our knowledge of history and our 
cold, hard prediction of what may hap- 
pen. I would like to have the security 
of this country rest on something other 
than an agreement of all these nuclear 
weapons countries and possible nuclear 
weapons countries, including North 
Korea, Libya, et cetera, to do away 
with all their nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity. 

So that is another reason to have 
this technology. It is because it can 
produce tritium. 

Mr. President, if we need new sup- 
plies by the year 2008, according to this 
Armed Services Committee report in 
their authorization bill for 1994, they 
say that we should begin construction 
by 1999 or by the year 2000. Preliminary 
design would have to begin in 1994 or 
1995. So what we are doing in this bill, 
the $22 million in this bill will give the 
Department of Energy the capability of 
doing enough R&D on this reactor to 
determine, first, whether we ought to 
pursue the Russian connection where 
we would use their ability on a 50-50 
split with us. Frankly, most of their 
contribution would come in terms of 
expertise, buildings, some supplies over 
there. Most of ours would, I presume, 
come from money as well as expertise. 

In any event, an agreement has been 
signed with the Russians. The Russian 
Energy Minister has twice been in my 
office urging that I do everything I can 
to promote this exchange. The name of 
the Russian Energy Minister is Victor 
Mikhailov. He is very strong on this 
program. So what this does is it gives 
us a look-see at the program. 
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There is still another aspect of this. 
The Russians have announced that 
they want to use their plutonium and 
their highly enriched uranium in a re- 
actor program. You can say, ‘‘Well, 
why do they not just bury it out there 
in the desert somewhere?” 

In the first place, as we discussed in 
the last amendment, that is not pro- 
liferation-proof, but more than that, it 
destroys the value of the plutonium, 
and this is a way to burn the pluto- 
nium because this can be a plutonium 
burner. Again, it produces half the 
amount of waste with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

The projections, Mr. President, by 
the designers of this reactor would 
show that it is more efficient than an 
ordinary light-water reactor and more 
economically viable than a light-water 
reactor. To be sure, those are the 
claims of the developers, but they are 
not claims with figures picked out of 
the air. They are, rather, engineering 
claims made from the preliminary de- 
sign which they have done. 

What the committee is asking is that 
we pursue this technology through its 
early R&D stages to give us the answer 
to five questions: 

First, should we pursue it with the 
Russians, who are very anxious to do 
it? Everybody is anxious to do coopera- 
tive R&D with the Russians, a coopera- 
tive commercial venture. This is such a 
venture. 

Second, should it be pursued as a plu- 
tonium burner? And that is a very im- 
portant nonproliferation issue. 

Third, should it be pursued as an in- 
herently safe venture? I believe that is 
the one characteristic that virtually 
everyone concedes, that it is inher- 
ently safe, it cannot melt down. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, 
do the claims for its economic viability 
stand up? And that is very important. 

Finally, is it the right way to goasa 
tritium producer, at least in a 
standback capacity? It may be that we 
will not want to have a reactor to 
make tritium. My guess is that we will 
because you remember the K reactor 
down in South Carolina we closed. 

The Senator from Oregon and I both 
agreed we should close that K reactor 
because it was not a safe reactor. That 
does not mean we will not need tech- 
nology for tritium in the future. 

This would give the option to have a 
look-see as to whether we can make 
tritium from a reactor. 

Is this the only possible technology 
for making tritium? We think that it 
might be able to be made in accelera- 
tors. 

I, personally, do not believe that ac- 
celerator technology is going to work 
out economically, but that is a possi- 
bility and we need to look into that as 
well. But a prudent country does not 
crack all its eggs because it does not 
need a chicken right at the present 
time. It pursues its possibilities for its 
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future needs. And that is what this rel- 
atively small amount of money does. It 
allows us to pursue what could be tre- 
mendous breakthroughs in safety, in 
economy, in nonproliferation, and trit- 
ium production that we do not now 
have. 

That is why the committee has put 
in the money. This technology is dif- 
ferent from any studied at Fort St. 
Vrain, which the Senator from New 
Jersey talked about. Absolutely, we 
should not pursue Fort St. Vrain. Fort 
St. Vrain could not be made to work. 
But that is like saying the Edsel did 
not work, so abolish Detroit. This is 
new and different, totally different. 

The reason we pursued technology at 
Fort St. Vrain is because of that inher- 
ently safe characteristic. That is why 
the country spent money on Fort St. 
Vrain. We think this will help create 
not only the safe technology, but the 
proliferation ability, the ability to 
produce the tritium, and all done at a 
very efficient and economically viable 
way. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator 
yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
hope we would continue with this. 

I will yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend my colleague for such a lucid 
description of a very highly technical 
issue. Methinks he speaks as a nuclear 
physicist. I should address him perhaps 
not as my colleague, Senator, but my 
colleague, Dr. BENNETT JOHNSTON. I not 
only have that feeling of awe and re- 
spect, but I also have a sense of fear, 
and that is that this ability that he has 
demonstrated to his colleagues here 
today might become a criterion for fu- 
ture chairmen of our subcommittee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks. He is always a 
wonderful partner to work with. 

Mr. President, I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has disgreed with 
anything that I have said and, if so, 
what it is, and should we engage in a 
colloquy about it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, if I 
could, I would like to maybe comment 
on a few of the remarks that were 
made by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. While I still have 
the floor, Mr. President, I really want- 
ed to find out, does he agree, first of 
all, with my statement that this is an 
inherently safe technology? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I would say that 
every new generation of nuclear reac- 
tors is safer than the previous genera- 
tion. That is inherent in a new genera- 
tion of reactors. I think it is too early 
to tell on this particular technology, 
however. And I think that is one of the 
things that is being tested. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s response. I think what I am 
hearing is that the Senator does not 
disagree with the claims, but you have 
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to do the research in order to find out 
whether what everyone thinks is so 
really is so. Is that fair? 

Mr. BRADLEY. As I heard the Sen- 
ator speaking, and he can correct me if 
I am wrong, one of the key elements in 
safety would be the fact that the con- 
tainment facility would not have to be 
as big or as strong as in other nuclear 
reactors. Is that true? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. As a matter of fact, 
you would not need a containment 
building. But I believe the NRC, never- 
theless, would require a containment 
facility, so that it is like belt and sus- 
penders; you do not need it, but they 
say you have to wear a belt even 
though you have suspenders. And we 
built that into the economic projec- 
tions here, that a containment facility 
would be required. 

Mr. BRADLEY. As I heard the Sen- 
ator making his comments, that was 
one of his points, that you would not 
need a containment facility. And now 
it has changed slightly to maintaining 
the assertion you do not need a con- 
tainment facility, but the NRC is going 
to force you to have a containment fa- 
cility. I find that to be a slight con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, I am not saying 
that the NRC has said that they would 
require it. I expect that they would be- 
cause that seems to be their present 
policy. There has been no application 
to license this reactor, so that we do 
not know what they would do. 

What I am saying is that I believe 
the scientists would say that the 
claims for an inherently safe reactor, 
that at loss of coolant the top tempera- 
ture would be only 1,400 degrees, that 
this fuel has been tested at 1,800 de- 
grees centigrade, and that they believe 
the melting point is well above 1,800 de- 
grees centigrade. And that would dic- 
tate, since a melt down is not possible, 
that a containment was not necessary. 
Now, whether they would require the 
belt and suspenders, nobody knows at 
this point. But what we are after here 
is the safety. 

My first question was whether he 
agrees that that safety is there, and I 
assume that the answer to that is yes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. If I could respond, it 
would be that it is still inconclusive. I 
would just point out that the NRC has 
been reviewing the design as a part of 
an ongoing effort of licensing, ques- 
tions about licensing. And they con- 
tracted for review of the MHTGR tech- 
nology and it was a probability risk as- 
sessment. 

This review concluded, and I would 
like to, if I could, just quote from the 
report. 

At this conceptual stage, it must be con- 
cluded that important elements of the design 
such as the almost complete reliance on one 
passive—— 

That is automatic—— 

system for heat removal, the choice of non- 
safety related minimal redundancy designs 
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for other heat removal and support systems 
in the current confinement three-eighths de- 
sign and the elimination of the operator 
from all but mundane tasks cannot be justi- 
fied under the current PRA. 

Which is probability risk assessment. 
Then it goes on and says: 

It must be concluded that not only has the 
risk from the MHTGR not been completely 
assessed but that the actual risk associated 
with the reactor—— 

This is the reactor. Not the turbine, 
the reactor. 

may be substantially higher than esti- 
mated in the MHTGR probability risk assess- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. But the Senator 
keeps referring to the MHTGR which is 
a different animal, a different genera- 
tion from the HTGR. The fundamental 
difference here is that we have direct 
helium, the gas directly into the tur- 
bine, whereas the previous generation 
had the heat exchanger and relied upon 
water and did not have what we called 
the recuperator which is able to con- 
serve the heat inside the reactor and in 
turn is able to give you that 50 percent 
less fuel, 50 percent less waste, and 50 
percent less waste heat. 

So the point I am making to my dear 
friend from New Jersey is that those 
were different animals. To say Fort 
Saint Vrain or the HTGR, the MHTGR, 
this report or that report, it is not the 
same. This is different. The Russians 
liked this one and this one is the one 
that we ought to have a look-see at 
from R&D. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I guess what I am 
saying to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana is that I am not so 
comfortable with the significance of 
difference that he points to. 

These are variations. But the real 
question is are they that significantly 
different? On that point I would simply 
like to refer to the National Academy 
of Sciences study which admittedly 
was on the other technology. But I 
would like to read a footnote that is in 
the study: 

The committee learned in mid-1991 that 
the MHTGR design had been changed. While 
the committee did not have an opportunity 
to review the new MHTGR study, the com- 
mittee understands that the objective was to 
reduce costs while retaining a safety advan- 
tage, thus some of the design details listed 
below may no longer be current. 

This is the operative sentence: 

However, the committee is not aware of 
any changes to the fundamental principles 
underlying the MHTGR design concept dis- 
cussed here. 

So the basic point is, yes, there can 
be some differences. But, according to 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
they are not so significant as to alter 
the judgment of no funding for this 
project. That is how I read it. 

I would say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator, I certainly stand in awe of his 
technical knowledge of the field, and 
the chairman of the committee has 
long experience in the field. But that is 
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how I would read it. I would also make 
the point that if this was something 
that the utility industry wanted that 
they would be very pleased about this 
breakthrough in safety. Yet, during the 
committee hearing in 1991, the head of 
the Southern Nuclear Co. stated: 

Iam not sure we are far enough along with 
MHTGR technology to be fully certain as to 
the actual advantages on passive safety over 
the ALWR passive design. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Is the Senator 
aware that even traditionally anti- 
nuclear groups have conceded, at least 
one of them, that this is passively safe? 
A July 1990 study of an advanced reac- 
tor prepared for the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, that was actually on 
the previous generation, found that the 
MHTGR passive safety system ‘‘re- 
quires no power to operate, relying on 
natural circulation of air. It requires 
no actuation signals to perform its 
safety function and it is not dependent 
on actuation of valves to perform its 
safety function.” 

So I believe that passive safety ele- 
ment of this is fairly well conceded. 

I think the big question is about the 
economics of it. I can see that is a big 
question as it is on any new reactor. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator I do think the econom- 
ics is why this amendment is offered. 
The real question is: Do we want to 
spend $22 million of taxpayer money? 
And on the point related to Russia, my 
basic attitude is let them put their 50 
percent up first. 

I think if this was very important to 
our foreign policy with Russia that 
this would have been at least noted in 
the foreign operations appropriations 
that we just passed 2 or 3 days ago. 

I have some major concerns about 
the plan, that the reason we should do 
this is to further our relations with 
Russia and that Russia will put up 50 
percent. My understanding is Russia is 
broke. Russia cannot even take care of 
its nuclear reactors that are about to 
explode. To think they are now going 
to put a lot of money into a technology 
that is so distant in my view is unten- 
able. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, a 
New York Times article on April 6 had 
a story that goes on to say: 

An agreement with the Russian Ministry 
for Atomic Energy to form a reactor building 
venture was signed in Moscow Thursday and 
was made public * * * yesterday. Top Russian 
officials have said to have pushed hard to 
have the issue discussed this past weekend at 
the Vancouver Summit. It is not known 
whether the topic was there, although Presi- 
dent Clinton made known he favors techno- 
logical cooperation. 

It goes on to point out: 

The initiative parallels joint plans already 
underway to burn Russia’s vast supply of 
uranium and other fuel of nuclear warheads. 

Last year the Russian administration an- 
nounced a deal with Russia to buy much of 
its highly enriched uranium from nuclear 
harm so it could be diluted and a fuel for ci- 
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vilian power plants. That agreement is 
snarled in bureaucratic red tape. 

It goes on to talk about it. But I 
mean it is a signed deal with the Rus- 
sians. It is brand new. It is just this 
year. We ought to have a look-see at it 
before we say, well, pooh-pooh on that. 
You know, no scientific study or report 
has been done on this. 

I would like to see the National 
Academy of Sciences take a look at the 
reactor. I would like to have a judg- 
ment done on the deal with the Rus- 
sians. Is it a good one? They want to 
put up their expertise. They have all of 
these unemployed scientists out there 
that are a resource that the Russians 
could put up. 

I do not think, before we look at it as 
a nation, that we ought to say no, we 
should not do it. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator that I think that he 
has just made the argument that is al- 
ways made for these kinds of projects, 
and that is: It is too soon to tell. 
Therefore, we have to put up some 
more money because we do not know 
whether this is going to work. 

Of course, earlier today the argument 
was it is too late to stop. 

I understand that when you are doing 
research both of those are popular ar- 
guments. And I certainly do not dimin- 
ish the possibility of those arguments 
being valid. But I have also been in this 
Chamber long enough to know that 
they are frequently made to keep 
things moving ahead. Too soon to tell, 
too soon to tell. A little bit more, a lit- 
tle bit more. Then you cross the line 
and you have done too much to stop. 

I think reasonable men and women 
can disagree on where that point is. I 
guess what I am saying is that I see 
this has $700 million down the road in 
research and development, I see that it 
has a demonstration phase of $1 billion 
or $2 billion. I see this as a much bigger 
commitment than I think we can af- 
ford to make in our current budgetary 
circumstance. 

I am not over here because either I 
am a physicist or because I am against 
research. I am certainly not a physi- 
cist, nor a researcher. But you have to 
ask in the current environment, well, 
how much do you want to spend? What 
do you want to spend it for? If we do 
not do this, is anybody going to do it? 

I must say that the fact that over 20 
years we have put up about $540 billion 
of public money and the industry has 
only put up $27 million leads me to 
conclude that as long as the taxpayers 
are prepared to do it for them, they 
will gladly go along with it. I say let us 
stop. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
too-soon-to-tell, the too-late-to-stop 
argument, you always have had. We 
have nuclear fusion that the Senator 
from New Jersey is very interested in 
which we have money for in here. We 
put up billions on nuclear fusion. The 
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electric power industry not only is not 
putting up money on that, but they say 
do not put up money on it. They say it 
will not work, it will never work. But 
we are proceeding with that because we 
believe it is too soon to tell, and that 
the payoff would be sufficient that we 
ought to pursue it. 

I do not say that to be rhetorically 
cute. I say it to illustrate a very im- 
portant point, which is that we need to 
look at these technologies, and not 
with any technology that comes along 
and say they always say too soon to 
tell, they always say too late to stop, 
and therefore we ought to stop before 
we can tell and we ought to stop you 
know, stop any technology. That 
should not be the attitude. The atti- 
tude should be to look at this with 
cold-eyed reality, and try to fix a point 
at which you say, go or no-go. 

Iam not saying spend $1 billion here, 
make that decision, I am not saying 
that at all. I say we ought to do this 
this year, and we ought to take a look 
at that Russian agreement. 

And we ought to have a study on 
this, being new technology, and find 
out whether it does offer the kind of 
promises which on the face of it we 
think obtain there. I wish the Senator 
would look at it in that light. This is 
not another boondoggle research 
project. This is one that has tremen- 
dous promise, where we are close to the 
point at which we should make a deci- 
sion of go or no-go. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for his 
comments. I am prepared in a very 
short time, if he would like, to move on 
from this issue to another issue. 

I cannot let the illusion that—I know 
there was no intention to make a com- 
parison with this. One of the dif- 
ferences in this program is the Presi- 
dent recommended $347 million for a 
fusion program and zero for this pro- 
gram. That is a very significant dif- 
ference from my perspective. The 
MHTGR reactor was built in the six- 
ties. We have never really been able to 
have a fusion reactor that worked. The 
MHTGR reactor was based on uranium. 
Fusion is based on water. I know the 
Senator’s intention. I simply urge that 
we eliminate this $22 million as just 
part of our efforts to reduce spending 
at a time where we have to begin to 
make some choices. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator is saying he is ready 
to move on to another amendment. As 
I understand it, we will not have any 
rollcall votes before 6 o’clock. So I ask 
the Parliamentarian if I should move 
to table now, and would that vote 
occur at 6 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would require unanimous consent to 
set the time for the vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Do I understand 
from the floor staff that that is the 
wish of the majority leader if I should 
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make a motion to table now, that we 
have that vote at 6 o’clock? 

Mr. President, I move to table, and I 
ask unanimous consent that a vote on 
my motion occur at 6 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Reserving the right 
to object. Do you want a minute or two 
equally divided prior to the vote? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
think we ought to just go ahead and 
vote. I do not think a minute will do 
any good. 

Mr. BRADLEY. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The “PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
the committee amendment be set 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 990 

(Purpose: To reduce the funding levels for 
certain programs in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] proposes an amendment numbered 990. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, line 18, strike *‘$208,544,000"" and 
insert '*$157,600,000"’. 

On page 7, line 10, strike ‘‘$1,296,167,000" 
and insert “‘$1,061,237,000"°. 

On page 17, line 15, strike ‘‘$1,673,704,000" 
and insert ‘$1,657,700,000"". 

On page 24, line 17, strike ‘'$14,409,000"" and 
insert "$12,714,000". 

On page 25, line 7, strike ‘'$460,898,000"" and 
insert *'$431,848,000"". 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer an amendment to this Energy 
and Water appropriations bill that 
would reduce the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and Bureau of Reclamation fig- 
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ures and would lower the amount of 
money in this program to the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

I would like to make it clear to all 
Members that the amendment would 
not cut into individual projects but 
would only affect the overall spending 
level. It would leave the redistribution 
of the lower funding level up to the 
conferees in the appropriations con- 
ference. In other words, the conferees 
would have roughly $334 million less to 
allocate, but this amendment does not 
reduce funding for any particular 
project. 

For years Congress has routinely 
funded substantial growth in these 
projects, more or less ignoring the 
President’s budget request. The Presi- 
dent would request 3 percent, and the 
Congress would give him 4 percent. 

This year, if we follow the rec- 
ommendations of the Energy and 
Water Subcommittee and the Appro- 
priations Committee, spending for the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation will increase by 6.5-per- 
cent, well in excess of the inflation 
rate; well in excess of what Social Se- 
curity increased, for example; well in 
excess of what programs to aid families 
to send their children to college in- 
creased; well above what programs to 
help the poor increased. It would be a 
6.5 percent increase. Simply put, it is 
business as usual. 

The amendment that I offer leaves, 
as I said, the job of determining what 
to cut to the conferees. The amend- 
ment, I think, does trim down to the 
President’s level. You can say it trims 
the fat, if you want to. It would elimi- 
nate spending that the President did 
not request, and it does so by reducing 
the amount of funds in the construc- 
tion account, the operations and main- 
tenance account, and the investigation 
account of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
It reduces it by $334 million, which 
would still leave in this account and in 
this appropriation $3.75 billion for 
water projects. That is what the Presi- 
dent asked for. This level equals rough- 
ly the total appropriations that were 
given in fiscal year 1993. 

I think for many Members, who have 
been back in their districts talking 
about cutting the budget, one of the 
things that was said for a long time is, 
well, we ought to just freeze spending. 

This would be essentially a freeze on 
the spending for the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. President, less than 2 months 
ago, we stood on the floor of this 
Chamber and delivered lengthy speech- 
es about the need for deficit reduction 
and the need to cut government spend- 
ing. We were going to have a special 
session of Congress. We were going to 
have special cuts. We were going to 
have this, that, and the other thing. 
And everyone was around here wring- 
ing their hands because we could not 
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really get at those discretionary pro- 
grams in the big budget bill. All we 
could do was cut entitlements or raise 
taxes. Everybody said, well, when we 
get to those appropriations bills, we 
are going to really cut spending then. 

We are going through these appro- 
priations bills one by one, and I do not 
see us cutting spending. To the con- 
trary, spending is going up, and in this 
category spending is going up 6.5 per- 
cent. Everybody has water projects in 
their State. Everybody has Corps of 
Engineer projects and Bureau of Rec- 
lamation projects. They are important, 
in a general sense, to the health of a 
particular State. 

The President has requested roughly 
$3.75 billion, and I am suggesting that 
we give him what he has requested, not 
increase it over 6.5 percent. 

The President, in his budget request 
for the Bureau and the Army Corps, de- 
livered on his part of the bargain to 
say that he was going to try to keep 
spending down. I think it is up to us to 
follow through. 

Or are we just going to pretend as if 
the deficit does not get bigger; that we 
can talk about accounting gimmicks, 
or we can talk about increasing taxes, 
but when it comes to cutting spending, 
we are not willing to step up to the bar. 

I would like to place in the RECORD a 
statement of support from the adminis- 
tration for this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 

Washington, DC, September 28, 1993. 
STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATION POLICY—H.R. 
2445—ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 

APPROPRIATIONS BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1994 

This Statement of Administration Policy 
expresses the Administration’s views on H.R. 
2445, the Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Bill, FY 1994, as reported by the 
Senate Appropriations committee. The Ad- 
ministration supports Senate passage of H.R. 
2445 and will work with the Congress to ad- 
dress the concerns described below. 

SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER COLLIDER (SSC) 

The Administration commends Committee 
action to restore full funding for the SSC. 
The SSC will maintain U.S. preeminence in 
basic scientific research and stimulate devel- 
opment of new technologies in areas impor- 
tant to the future health of the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

PRESIDENT’S INVESTMENT PROGRAM 

The Committee bill supports several spe- 
cific investments, including cooperative re- 
search and development agreements and 
most of the increase requested for solar and 
renewable energy programs. 

The Committee bill deletes funding for 
construction of the Accelerator B-Factory. 
The Administration expects the Department 
of Energy to select a site for the B-Factory 
shortly and urges the Senate to restore the 
$36 million requested for this project. 

The Committee bill would not provide the 
requested $26 million for construction of the 
Advanced Neutron Source (ANS), one of the 
President's priority investment initiatives. 
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At the same time, the Committee has added 
$19 million and earmarked an additional $3 
million for the Los Alamos National Labora- 
tory to operate and perform neutron scatter- 
ing experiments at the Los Alamos Meson 
Physics Facility (LAMPF). LAMPF was pro- 
posed for closure in the President’s budget. 
There are several other facilities in the Unit- 
ed States that can perform small scale neu- 
tron scattering experiments more cost effec- 
tively than LAMPF. The estimated long- 
term costs of upgrading LAMPF to a world 
class neutron scattering facility are $1.5 bil- 
lion. An independent advisory committee 
(the Kohn Committee) has determined that a 
new reactor such as the ANS would be more 
capable and cost-effective and is a higher 
priority neutron source than an accelerator. 
The Administration urges the Senate to sup- 
port the Administration’s Investment. pro- 
gram and redirect funds from operation of 
LAMPF to the ANS project. 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
LANGUAGE 

Section 505 of the committee bill would di- 
rect the Secretary of Energy “to submit to 
the Congress by February 1, 1994, a legisla- 
tive proposal to satisfy the Bonneville Power 
Administration's entire repayment obliga- 
tion to the United States Treasury for appro- 
priated investment in the Federal Columbia 
River Power System.” The language in this 
section would also impose additional specific 
requirements regarding the content of the 
required legislative proposal. The Constitu- 
tion gives the President unqualified discre- 
tion to decide whether and when to propose 
legislation. The Administration objects to 
this provision on constitutional grounds and 
would consider such language only as advi- 
sory. 

ATOMIC ENERGY DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 

The Administration is pleased that the 
Committee has substantially adopted the 
funding levels in the amended budget request 
that was transmitted to the Congress on 
September 8th. Of particular importance is 
the full funding of the reduced request for 
operating funds for nuclear weapons re- 
search, development, and testing. Further 
reductions from this level would seriously 
impair the ability of the Department of En- 
ergy to assure the safety and reliability of 
existing nuclear weapons without nuclear 
tests and maintain the capability to resume 
testing of nuclear weapons, as directed by 
the President. 

The Administration is also pleased that 
the Committee has restored the full $17 mil- 
Hon requested for the Dual-Axis Radio- 
graphic Hydrotest Facility (DARHT), which 
was deleted by the House. In the absence of 
underground nuclear weapons tests, the 
DARHT facility will be vital to maintaining 
confidence in the stockpile. 

The Administration opposes the Commit- 
tee’s use of additional, uncosted obligational 
balances as a funding offset mechanism for 
Defense Activities. The President’s request 
already reflects an aggressive strategy to re- 
duce uncosted balances. The request identi- 
fies $708 million in prior-year balances as off- 
sets for the Weapons Activities and mate- 
rials Support accounts. The House increased 
that sum to $752 million and identified the 
source of the extra funds as FY 1993 research 
and development funds that the Administra- 
tion had requested be reprogrammed to tech- 
nology commercialization activities. The 
Senate Committee has increased the offset 
to $892 million, without identifying the 
source of funds. 

While program spending has continued to 
decrease from earlier expectations, there is 
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no assurance that sufficient offsets from 
prior balances will be available without sig- 
nificantly impacting program activities. The 
prior-year offsets proposed by the Commit- 
tee would be most difficult to achieve in the 
Materials Support account. The additional 
$100 million offset proposed by the Commit- 
tee in the account could require significant 
workforce reductions and result in signifi- 
cant delays in the stabilization and transi- 
tion of facilities at the Savannah River Site 
from production to eventual decontamina- 
tion and decommissioning. 
ADVANCED REACTOR RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 

The Committee has rejected the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed termination of unncessary 
reactor projects, including the liquid metal 
reactor and the high-temperature gas-cooled 
reactor. The Administration also proposed to 
terminate the SP-100 reactor program; Com- 
mittee action on this program is unclear. In- 
stead, the Committee has added $63 million 
above the Administration’s request to fund 
continued research and development for 
these projects. The Administration supports 
only elements of the actinide recycle pro- 
gram essential to demonstrate technological 
feasibility. 

DEFENSE ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORATION AND 

WASTE MANAGEMENT 

The Committee has reduced the Presi- 
dent's $5,428 million request for Defense En- 
vironmental Restoration and Waste Manage- 
ment by $321 million. The Administration re- 
quests that the Senate restore $41 million for 
a budget level of $5,148 million. 

URANIUM ENRICHMENT FACILITIES 


The Committee has rejected the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to allow the U.S. Enrichment 
Corporation (USEC) to determine whether to 
operate both U.S. uranium enrichment fa- 
cilities after FY 1995. Absent the President’s 
proposal, the USEC would have no flexibility 
and would have to lease both facilities for at 
least six years. If a cost-benefit analysis de- 
termined that only one facility is necessary, 
this requirement would incur a significant 
cost over the next five years. The Adminis- 
tration urges the Senate to consider the 
President's proposal. 

The Administration objects to a provision 
of the Committee bill that would provide $80 
million to support atomic vapor laser iso- 
tope separation (AVLIS) research and devel- 
opment. The Administration has proposed 
funding this technology only if non-Federal 
funding is obtained. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


The Administration encourages the Senate 
to restore full funding for the Office of the 
Inspector General. This funding is necessary 
so that critical audit, oversight, and inves- 
tigative activities can be sustained to com- 
plement the Administration’s initiatives to 
improve the management and financial per- 
formance of the Department and its contrac- 
tors. 

ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERING/BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION 


The Committee has added over $350 million 
to the president’s request for programs of 
the Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Most of this Increases is for 
unrequested construction projects and stud- 
jes that the Administration does not sup- 
port. The Administration would support an 
amendment to reduce the funding level of 
unrequested water projects in the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. ; 

Funds have been included in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
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Appropriations Bill, FY 1994, to support the 
Administration’s follow-up to the April 1993 
Forest Conference. In further support of For- 
est Conference follow-up, the Administration 
would support shifting $5.0 million originally 
requested for the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Yuma Desalting Plant to the Construction 
program for ecosystem restoration activities 
in the Klamath and Trinity River Basins. 

Section 102 of the Committee bill would 
prohibit the use of funds to transfer any 
functions of any Army Corps of Engineers 
district office. This provision would prevent 
the Army Corps of Engineers from making 
management decisions that increase effi- 
ciency and provide cost-containment. Such 
provisions are contrary to the government- 
wide recommendations of the National Per- 
formance Review. The Administration urges 
the Senate to remove this provision from the 
bill. 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter en- 
dorsing the amendment from the Na- 
tional Taxpayers Union, the Friends of 
the Earth, the American Rivers, the 
Council for Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, the Sierra Club, and the 
League of Conservation Voters be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


FRIENDS OF THE EARTH, NATIONAL 
TAXPAYERS UNION, AMERICAN RIV- 
ERS, COUNCIL FOR CITIZENS 
AGAINST GOVERNMENT WASTE, NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, SI- 
ERRA CLUB, LEAGUE OF CONSERVA- 
TION VOTERS, 

September 29, 1993. 
SUPPORT BRADLEY AMENDMENT TO CUT 

WATER PROJECTS TO PRESIDENT'S REQUEST; 

ADMINISTRATION SUPPORTS THIS AMEND- 

MENT 

DEAR SENATOR: When the Senate resumes 
consideration of the Energy and Water Ap- 
propriations bill Thursday, we urge you to 
vote for Sen. Bill Bradley’s amendment to 
cut funding for water projects of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Army Corps of Engineers 
to the level requested by the President for 
FY94. The amendment would apply to the 
two agencies’ budget accounts for investiga- 
tions, construction, and operations & main- 
tenance. No particular project would be cut 
by the amendment, which would only adjust 
the overall account totals. 

The National Taxpayers Union and Council 
for Citizens Against Government Waste sup- 
port this amendment because it represents a 
serious effort to hold the line against waste- 
ful spending. For FY94, the President re- 
quested about $3.75 billion for the accounts 
covered by the amendment, but the Commit- 
tee appropriated about $4.09 billion, an in- 
crease of $334 million. This money will go to 
BuRec and the Corps, two agencies in des- 
perate need of “reinvention” given their pro- 
clivity toward unnecessary, uneconomic 
projects and their failure to ensure that 
beneficiaries pay for the benefits of federal 
water projects. 

Environmentalists support the amendment 
because many water projects cause damages 
such as: flood disasters from channelization 
of rivers, rapid consumption of scarce water 
resources, construction of dams which de- 
stroy ecosystems and habitat, depletion of 
aquifers, salinization of croplands and water 
supplies, loss of biodiversity, and harm to 
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fisheries. Funding in the bill for all or part 
of projects such as Animas-LaPlata, the 
Central Arizona Project and the Garrison Di- 
version represents unacceptable subsidies for 
environmental destruction. 

The Administration supports this amendment, 
having issued a statement of policy on the 
bill which says: “The Committee has added 
over $350 million to the President's request 
for programs of the Army Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation. Most of this in- 
crease is for unrequested construction 
projects and studies that the Administration 
does not support. The Administration would 
support an amendment to reduce the funding 
level of unrequested water projects in the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation." (28 Sept. 1993) 

We would like to alert that the League of 
Conservation Voter's political advisory com- 
mittee may consider this vote in the process 
of compiling the 1993 National Environ- 
mental Scorecard at the end of this season. 

We recognize that the amendment cuts 
with a blunt knife, and that senators may 
feel that their state’s projects are particu- 
larly worthy. Nonetheless, these agencies 
must share in the national sacrifice. Funds 
for any worthy projects not requested by the 
Administration can be obtained by cutting 
elsewhere in these agencies’ budgets. Please 
support this Bradley amendment. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph De Gennaro, Director, Appropria- 
tions Project, Friends of the Earth; Jill 
Lancelot, Director, Congressional Af- 
fairs, National Taxpayers Union; Dale 
Pontius, Vice President, American Riv- 
ers; Tom Schatz, President, Council for 
Citizens Against Government Waste; 
Mary Marra, Director, Environmental 
Quality, National Wildlife Federation; 
Melanie Griffin, Washington Dir, Land 
Protection Program, Sierra Club; Jim 
Maddy, President, League of Conserva- 
tion Voters. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, this is 
another one of the attempts to try to 
say: Are we going to have some dis- 
cipline here? 

Now, it is quite conceivable that at 
the end of this whole appropriations 
process we will not have any discipline 
and we will have demonstrated it to 
the public. But on this amendment, 
what it says is $3.75 billion is enough. 
Spend $334 million less. Take it out of 
construction, operation and mainte- 
nance, and investigations. There is no 
specific project here that is targeted. It 
would be up to the conference commit- 
tee to decide. No single project loses 
because of this amendment. Ultimately 
the decision rests with the conferees. 

I hope that we will be able to see our 
way through to vote for this. I am 
under no illusion that it is likely, but 
I still think that the effort is worth 
making, because, if you believe that 
the deficit is eating away at our chil- 
dren’s future, maybe we can freeze 
some of these water projects for a 
year—l year—in order to reduce the 
deficit another $334 million. That is 
really what this amendment does. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
committee’s recommendation at $3.9 
billion for the corps and the Bureau of 
Reclamation is less than the inflation 
increase from last year. So this is not 
even keeping up with inflation. 

But a lot has happened since last 
year, Mr. President. We have had se- 
vere flooding on the Mississippi River. 
We have had the passage of Senator 
BRADLEY's bill, which I helped him a 
great deal on, the Reclamation 
Projects Authorization and Adjust- 
ment Act, signed into law as Public 
Law 102-575, the estimated cost of 
which is $2.6 billion. 

Now, because we passed that bill, we 
put in this bill, for example, the Los 
Angeles and San Gabriel water rec- 
lamation projects in California for 
$10.25 million and a central Utah 
project for $4 million. 

We have flood control matters com- 
ing out of the Mississippi. 

Mr. President, a lot has changed 
since last year. 

Iam for budget cutting, but in a year 
when you have had all of these tremen- 
dous floods, and we are already less in 
real terms than we had last year, 
where are we going to take it from? 
Some of these are environmental 
projects. Those that I just mentioned 
are environmental projects, and I 
helped the Senator from New Jersey 
get those passed. 

Sonoma Bay Wetlands, for example. I 
know the Senator is interested in that. 
That is $4 million. 

The business of the world has to go 
on, Mr. President. We have already cut 
below last year in real terms. To be 
sure, we are more than the President 
requested, but we are less than last 
year in real terms. Just how much are 
we supposed to cut? 

Mr. President, there are $215 mil- 
lion—some of those I just mentioned— 
that were not requested by the Presi- 
dent. Some of them involve flood con- 
trol studies that the President did not 
know about on the Mississippi, projects 
like the West Columbus flood control 
project in Ohio, Molly Ann’s Brook in 
New Jersey, Levisa and Tug Fork in 
West Virginia, O’Hare Reservoir in Illi- 
nois. 

Ask the Illinois Senators whether 
O'Hare Reservoir is important. I can 
tell you that is not fluff. That is not 
the cream on top of the pie. 

Mr. President, those kinds of projects 
are the meat and bones and sinew of 
this bill. I do not know why it was not 
requested. 

Barbourvill and Harlan, KY, projects; 
Passaic River flood control project in 
New Jersey. I do not know, maybe the 
Senator can tell me the importance of 
that. 

Mr. President, here are a few more 
examples: 

In Bethel, AK, we have a $2 million 
project. Onondaga storm water dis- 
charge in New York, $11 million. Mr. 
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President, Onondaga is one of the most 
polluted lakes in the entire Nation, and 
Senator MOYNIHAN’s initiative gets us 
started on Onondaga. 


O’Hare Reservoir, McCook and 
Thronton Reservoirs in Illinois, $18 
million. 

West Columbus flood control 


project—I just mentioned that— $9 mil- 
lion. 

Kissimmee River Restoration in 
Florida, $5 million. Kissimmee is the 
environmental project in Florida. 

Flood control studies related to the 
recent record flood on the Missouri and 
upper Mississippi Rivers. 

Kentucky Dam, lock addition, in 
Kentucky; St. John River conservation 
project in Maine; Shoshone project in 
Wyoming; Topeka, KS flood control 
project; Mid-Dakota and Mni Wiconi 
projects in South Dakota; Sonoma Bay 
Wetlands in California; I mentioned 
the Los Angeles and San Gabriel water 
reclamation projects; central Utah 
project; Beaver Lake water trans- 
mission project in Arkansas; and the 
New York Harbor and Channel in New 
York and New Jersey. 

Altogether, I think there are 54 corps 
projects and about another 10 Bureau 
of Reclamation projects, ongoing 
projects. I mean, are we supposed to 
stop those? 

This budgeteering, Mr. President, 
you get a new crowd over there at OMB 
and they say, ‘‘Well, we want to look 
good,” so they cut back on this project, 
knowing that the money is going to be 
there because they are vital things, but 
it is sort of playing the old budget 
game. 

Mr. President I can tell you, not only 
is this prudent budgeteering, but not to 
fulfill these basic fundamental needs 
would be a terrible injustice to people 
who are subject to further flooding, 
who are seeking relief from the ravages 
of flood control, who are seeking, in 
some cases, the opening up of naviga- 
tion, which is essential to the job base 
in this country, and in other instances 
to pursue environmental values like 
the Senator's bill from last year in- 
volving the Central Valley of Califor- 
nia projects. 

So, Mr. President, I think this 
amendment makes a nice statement. 
We have had statements about, well, 
we need to cut here, there, and every- 
where. But I can tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are already below last year in 
real terms, and to cut more would be 
devastating. I do not believe, in pru- 
dence, that the Senate would seriously 
consider the amendment, so I will not 
belabor the point. I think it is pretty 
clear, 

May I say, finally, that the bill as 
recommended is within the 602(b) allo- 
cation of this committee. So if this 
were cut, the money would be available 
for other priorities. I do not know what 
the Senator's priorities are. And even 
if he put in language in violation of the 
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Budget Act subject to a point of order, 
which would reduce the numbers, then 
you go to the conference committee, 
and the House would just say, ‘‘Well, 
fine. If you do not want to put it in for 
your priorities, we will put it in for 
ours.” 

Mr. BRADLEY. If the Senator will 
yield on that point, just for a question 
to clarify the RECORD, because I do 
think it is an interesting point that he 
has made. 

The Senator is saying, essentially, if 
this amendment passed there would be 
$334 million less for these two pro- 
grams, Bureau and Army Corps. But 
the $334 million would simply go back 
to where? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. What happens in ac- 
tual terms is we would cut these back 
and we would go to conference with the 
House, which has a similar 602(b) allo- 
cation to ours. I think we are $100 mil- 
lion more in budget authority, but 
identical in outlays. And the outlays 
are the constraint in this instance. 

So we would go to conference with 
the House, which has their priorities, 
and we would come with ours, which 
would have $300 million less than the 
House, with a different set of priorities. 
And then we confer. 

What would happen is the 602(b) allo- 
cation would then be available to meet 
the House priorities rather than the 
Senate priorities. 

If that sounds like an arcane process, 
we decided a long time ago to have a 2- 
stage budget process, a financial proc- 
ess in this Congress. First we battle 
out the budget resolution, the rec- 
onciliation, decide how much we are 
going to spend. It was a very painful 
process in both Houses and that played 
out just a few weeks ago. 

The final act of that was, of course, 
the budget cutting and revenue pack- 
age, which passed in each House by one 
single vote. Some said it is not nearly 
enough money. Others said it is too 
much taxes. Some said we need this, we 
need that. But we fought that out and 
we came up with a number which was 
then distributed to the Appropriations 
Committee. That is called the 602(a) al- 
location. That is the amount of discre- 
tionary spending available to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. That, in turn, 
was divided up among the subcommit- 
tees, which is called the 602(b) alloca- 
tion. We were given our allocation, 
which is roughly $21 billion in budget 
outlays, and the House has the same 
outlay number. 

To the extent we change this and cut 
this, we have already had that fight. 
We are talking about now whether we 
take the Senate’s priorities or the 
House’s. What the Senator from New 
Jersey would have us do is go bargain 
over their wish list and not ours. When 
I say “wish list,” I am not talking 
about a wish list in the sense of fluff 
list. Iam talking about flooding on the 
Mississippi River. I am talking about 
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the Missouri River. I am talking about 
navigation. I am talking about those 
projects in the central valley of Cali- 
fornia that the Senator did such an 
outstanding job on, in passing that leg- 
islation. That is what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. President, if the Senator cares to 
discuss it further I will. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
would just like to respond very quick- 
ly, if I could. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Sure. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
think what we see is this is a bill that 
touches every State and, therefore, it 
is very difficult to vote for spending 
cuts. There are projects in every State 
in this bill. Therefore, it is not likely 
this amendment is going to be very 
close. 

But at the same time it illustrates a 
larger point, which is that even if a 
person stood up on the floor in an ap- 
propriations bill and sought to cut 
spending, in fact you do not cut spend- 
ing. It reverts back to an earlier deci- 
sion. 

The public ought to understand the 
process because I think frequently peo- 
ple do not understand why we do not 
cut spending. The answer is because 
the process has been so convoluted that 
it is always easier to manage to tie up 
in knots someone who wanted to cut 
spending than it is to actually cut 
spending. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senator would 
yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We cut the Presi- 
dent’s budget request $137 million over- 
all. Was the Senator aware of that? We 
cut the President’s overall spending re- 
quest by $137 million, real cuts. But 
what we did is we cut some programs, 
for example some of the defense pro- 
grams—we cut those by a bigger 
amount and offset these so the net is a 
$137 million cut. We just had different 
priorities and less spending than the 
President. 

If you are saying the President's pri- 
orities—and it is really not the Presi- 
dent. Look, it is those nameless, face- 
less people over in OMB. Do you think 
the President went down this list and 
said we need to cut the Passaic River, 
N.J., or whatever it was—or New York 
Harbor and Channels? He does not 
know these things are in here. It is not 
because he is not very smart. He is 
working on other things. 

You have somebody there in OMB 
who said, “O'Hare Reservoir, that is 
not our priority. I would like to put the 
money,—’’ so says this gnome, “over 
there, in nuclear testing or whatever.” 
We just have different priorities, the 
Congress does. 

That is what this is about. Do not 
tell me we are not cutting spending; 
$137 million is real money and we cut it 
below the President’s request. We 
might have later information. I think 
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we have later information on floods in 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
That budget was put together really 
before those floods got a full head of 
steam. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator, I appreciate the 
points he has made. I think ultimately 
we should face the fact we are going to 
be spending more here than we could, 
in terms of last year’s appropriations 
for the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Corps. We are going to spend 
about $334 million more than the Presi- 
dent asked, for those programs. And 
while the Senator read a long list of 
projects, flood control projects, various 
projects in this State and that State— 
many of which I care about, the Sen- 
ator cares about, other Members care 
about—this amendment does not cut 
those projects. This amendment re- 
duces the amount of money to be allo- 
cated, and the conference decides 
which projects are cut, whether all are 
trimmed a little or whether some are 
eliminated. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey would reduce the Army Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation 
budget to the President’s budget re- 
quest. I oppose the Bradley amend- 
ment. 

As the Senator from Louisiana noted 
earlier, these projects are all author- 
ized projects and worthy of support. 

While these projects will put this bill 
$334 million above the administration’s 
budget request, this request was made 
months before the recent flooding that 
has devastated parts of the Midwest. 

The levels of funding in this bill will 
enable the Senate to our priorities and 
allow the chairman to exert his leader- 
ship in the conference with the House. 

This overall level in this bill will fall 
below the President’s budget request of 
$21.13 billion and the current-year 
funding level of $22.08 billion. 

I think the authorized levels for the 
corps and the Bureau of Reclamation 
projects should be retained. This will 
provide some relief for the flood vic- 
tims in the Midwest. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, is leader 
time reserved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Leader 
time is reserved. 


PRESIDENT CLINTON’S U.N, 
ADDRESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, in his speech to the U.N. General 
Assembly, President Clinton outlined 
several foreign policy proposals, in- 
cluding greater efforts to strengthen 
democracies, to stem proliferation, to 
reform the United Nations, and to pro- 
mote sustainable development. Other 
recent speeches by Secretary Chris- 
topher, National Security Adviser 
Lake, and U.N. Ambassador Albright 
laid the foundation for the President's 
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speech. This four speech offensive 
seems designed as a high-level, and ex- 
tended, rebuttal to the perception of 
drift and lack of initiative in the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

Many of the objectives cited in the 
administration’s speeches are note- 
worthy. Many deserve our support, in- 
cluding reforming the United Nations 
and efforts to combat proliferation. 

What was missing from President 
Clinton’s speech was a review of what 
the administration is doing, and as im- 
portant, what the United Nations is 
doing, in New York and around the 
world. 

If we look, we will see that there is a 
large gap between U.S. interests and 
U.N. operations. When we fail to recog- 
nize that gap, we drift into question- 
able missions, like nation-building in 
Somalia. 

I am encouraged to see that the ad- 
ministration is moving away from in- 
volvement in the United Nation’s na- 
tion-building efforts in Somalia, and 
that we will be limiting our military 
role there. As my colleagues will re- 
call, the Senate resolution on Somalia, 
passed a few weeks ago, urged the 
President to turn over operations to 
the United Nations. 

We also see the gap between United 
States interests and United Nations op- 
erations in Bosnia-Hercegovina. Presi- 
dent Clinton stated that in the post- 
cold war world we should align our- 
selves with new democracies—and I 
agree with that assertion. Well, one of 
the new democracies and United Na- 
tions member state, Bosnia, and 
Hercegovina, is being dismembered— 
with the help of the United Nations— 
and the United States is going along. 
The Bosnian parliament decided it 
could not accept what the Bosnian 
president termed an unjust peace and 
conditioned its acceptance of the pro- 
posed peace settlement on the return of 
territory seized by force. 

Mr, President, for the past 18 months 
Bosnia has been denied its inherent 
right to self-defense and has lost most 
of its territory. The United Nation’s 
approach to the brutal destruction of 
Bosnia and its people has been to main- 
tain the arms embargo, mediate a plan 
which rewards aggression and ethnic 
cleansing, and pressure the Bosnians 
into accepting such a sell-out. 

U.N. Ambassador Albright noted last 
week that if we had relied on the Unit- 
ed Nations to contain communism, the 
Berlin Wall would still be standing. I 
could not agree more. But, then why 
has the United States relied on the 
United Nations to address the war 
against Bosnia? If agreed to, the Owen/ 
Stoltenberg plan would erect new Ber- 
lin Walls in Bosnia—Walls that impose 
ethnic partition. And the United States 
would be asked to send as many as 
25,000 troops to defend those ethnic 
walls. I ask Ambassador Albright and 
President Clinton, how could U.S. par- 
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ticipation in the implementation of 
such an unprincipled plan be reconciled 
with U.S. interests in supporting demo- 
cratic States and upholding inter- 
national laws and principles? Are there 
not other options which better serve 
our interests, support the sovereignty 
of Bosnia as a U.N. member State, and 
would not require such a large commit- 
ment of U.S. lives and resources? 

Mr. President, we are in this terrible 
position because we have allowed the 
United Nations to determine the pa- 
rameters of our policy toward Bosnia. 
The President said that the United Na- 
tions must learn to say ‘‘no.’’ Well, the 
United States must learn to say “no” 
to the United Nations when its policies 
are unprincipled and ill-conceived. 

It seems to me that since the 
Bosnians are going back to the nego- 
tiating table, we should go back to the 
drawing board to look at other op- 
tions—even if the United Nations is not 
eager to do so. 

Turning to Africa—the United Na- 
tions has dropped the ball in Angola, 
certifying an election process which 
was fraught with problems, and then 
been mute on attacks on UNITA forces 
which preceded the renewal of civil 
war. Meanwhile, there are United Na- 
tion plans to send up to 10,000 peace- 
keepers to Mozambique—a country 
where the United States has no strate- 
gic interests and which has the poten- 
tial to look more like Somalia than 
Namibia a few years down the road. 
The United Nations may have an inter- 
est in walking away from Angola into 
Mozambique, but the United States 
does not. 

And so, although the President out- 
lined operational criteria for U.S. par- 
ticipation in U.N. peacekeepoing oper- 
ations, he left out the most important 
consideration: Does a proposed mission 
promote or protect U.S. interests? 

The President laid out some of the 
right questions for U.S. participation 
in U.N. operations: a real threat assess- 
ment; cost; definition of clear mission. 
Yet, one of the President’s key stand- 
ards—whether an end point to the mis- 
sion is identified—has not been defined 
with respect to United States involve- 
ment in Somalia. The President does 
not need to wait for the United Nations 
on this. While Somalis are shooting 
down United States helicopters, and 
killing American peacekeepers, the 
American people are waiting for the 
end to this mission. I hope that the re- 
port the President sends to the Con- 
gress on October 15 will be a blueprint 
for United States withdrawal from So- 
malia. 

Yet another new mission was an- 
nounced on Monday: The deployment 
of United States peacekeepers to Haiti. 
I ask President Clinton: Does this new 
mission in Haiti meet the criteria out- 
lined at the United Nations? Where is 
the real threat to international peace? 
Where are the clear objectives? What is 
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the end point? A viable Haitian state? 
Democracy in Haiti? Will the United 
States really walk away after 6 months 
if conditions are unchanged? What will 
be the rules of engagement for U.S. 
forces if, for example, they witness a 
murder by extremists from either side? 
And, how much will the mission cost? I 
am not satisfied the President’s own 
questions have been answered for this 
most recent U.N. operation. 

Mr. President, where does the United 
States have a clear interest? This is 
not a comprehensive list, but I would 
like to list a few important areas. In 
the Middle East: the United States has 
an interest in the implementation of 
the Israeli-PLO accord and in follow-on 
agreements; in South Africa—where 
the transition to nonracial democracy 
is in progress, and in Russia, where 
continued democratic reform is at 
stake—all of these developments were 
cited by President Clinton as miracles. 
But I remind the President that the 
United Nations had nothing to do with 
these events and achievements. Indeed, 
it is the United States which has 
played a critical role in all of these de- 
velopments. 

I support the President’s call for re- 
forms at the United Nations and I 
stand ready to work with him, espe- 
cially in reducing the U.S. assessment 
in a way that reflects global economic 
changes. But reducing the assessment 
is just a starting point. The facts are 
that the U.N. bureaucracy is bloated 
and inefficient, that duplication and 
outdated committees are the norm, and 
that corruption is commonplace. We 
must be clear, the United Nations does 
not simply need a makeover, it needs 
reconstructive surgery. And that sur- 
gery should be completed before new 
responsibilities are undertaken. The 
United Nations may try to pull the 
wool over American eyes with face-sav- 
ing measures such as the appointment 
of an official to report on corruption. 
This is not enough. The establishment 
of an independent inspector general— 
preferably an American—is long over- 
due. 

While I welcome the call for a broad- 
ening of the missile technology control 
regime and efforts to strengthen bio- 
logical and chemical weapons agree- 
ments, I have serious concerns about 
the President's proposals to pursue a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. In my 
view as long as the United States relies 
on a nuclear deterrent, we should not 
take actions which would undermine 
the safety, survivability or reliability 
of our nuclear arsenal. As for the glob- 
al ban on the production of highly en- 
riched uranium and plutonium, I have 
doubts about such a ban’s verifiability. 

Absent from the President’s remarks 
on proliferation were the troubling de- 
velopments in North Korea. The ad- 
ministration’s diplomatic efforts have 
not reversed the course of the North 
Koreans, they have only managed to 
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prevent a withdrawal from the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. In combatting 
proliferation we have to come to grips 
with North Korea and other rogue 
States who are often impervious to 
international criticism and even sanc- 
tions, and uncooperative with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

President Clinton also spoke of sus- 
tainable development. What was no- 
ticeably absent was any discussion of 
foreign aid reform, a subject mentioned 
in the earliest days of this administra- 
tion. 

Instead of foreign aid reform, there 
has been more business as usual— 
promised reviews are incomplete, draft 
reports are not released, and legislative 
proposals are nonexistent. It now ap- 
pears the administration has begun 
meetings with Democrats to plot a 
course on foreign aid reform. Even the 
Washington Post has seen the new plan 
but Republicans have been shut out— 
not invited and apparently not wel- 
come. As I have said before on another 
issue, if we are not in on the takeoff, 
do not expect us to be in for the land- 
ing. I hope that the administration will 
reconsider its decision to leave Repub- 
licans out. 

Mr. President, the bottom line is 
that U.S. interests and U.N. interests 
are not synonymous. There will be 
times when U.S. interests and U.N. ef- 
forts intersect. However, we must 
avoid adopting the United Nations 
agenda whether in Somalia, in Bosnia, 
in Haiti, or elsewhere, when it does not 
meet our standards and democratic 
principles. The key to making the 
world safe for democracies and not for 
dictators, is not to reinvent the United 
Nations, but to assert U.S. leadership 
in support of U.S. interests. 


TRIBUTE TO SARA BELDEN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize a loyal member of 
my staff who is leaving Senate service 
today. For the past 6 years, Sara 
Belden has worked for me and the peo- 
ple of Kansas, starting as a reception- 
ist and working her way up to the posi- 
tion of Kansas press secretary. 

A native of Sterling, KS, and a grad- 
uate of the University of Kansas, Sara 
has been an important link between 
our office and the people of our State. 
Whether it is responding to individual 
constituents, traveling throughout 
Kansas, or reaching out to the scores of 
weekly papers that serve our State’s 
smaller communities, Sara has been 
committed to putting Kansas first, 
which my staff knows is job No. 1. 

As Sara leaves our staff for a new 
challenge at the Renewable Fuels Asso- 
ciation, she does so with my sincerest 
thanks. Mr. President, I know all Kan- 
sans join me in wishing Sara Belden all 
the best in her future endeavors. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— 


ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
have a number of noncontroversial 
amendments which we are prepared to 
accept as soon as the Senator from Or- 
egon returns from the dining room. We 
do not know of any other amendments 
on our side. I ask the floor staff if there 
are any that require a vote. 

I guess what I am asking, Mr. Presi- 


dent, is that the floor staff and leader-. 


ship put things in motion to determine 
whether at the end of the votes, which 
are ordered at 6 o’clock, that we could 
go directly to final passage, because a 
rolicall on final passage is requested. 

By the way, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for up to 
10 minutes as in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. DORGAN pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1511 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 


—_—_—_—_————————— 


ENERGY AND WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 991 THROUGH 1000 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I will 
submit a group of amendments en bloc 
which have been jointly cleared. I 
would like to explain them before I 
submit them. 

The first is on behalf of Senators 
CHAFEE and PELL, dealing with 
Quonset Point-Davisville, RI, and in- 
volves the expenditure of $1.875 million 
on that project. 

The second is on behalf of Senators 
METZENBAUM and GLENN, and deals 
with a problem in Ohio where the Corps 
of Engineers many years ago bought an 
easement for flooding, and the corps 
has been moving some of these resi- 
dents out, even though they are in 
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areas that are not likely to flood. This 
amendment says that none of the funds 
herein may be used to move those resi- 
dents, provided those residents are 
willing to make a hold harmless dec- 
laration. 

Mr. President, the next is on behalf 
of Senator WALLOP and the whole 
amendment states that at least $4.6 
million of the amount derived from the 
fund shall be expended in accordance 
with the Energy Policy Act. This 
means that of a fund which is provided 
for rehabilitation and cleanup of ura- 
nium enrichment facilities, that at 
least $4.6 million of that fund shall be 
spent on miners’ claims, uranium min- 
ers’ claims. That is in accordance with 
the Energy Policy Act of 1992. 

The next is on behalf of Senator DAN- 
FORTH, stating that the Secretary of 
the Army, acting through the Chief of 
Engineers, is directed to utilize $4.46 
million of available funds to complete 
preconstruction engineering and design 
on the Ste. Genevieve, MO, flood con- 
trol structure. Ste. Genevieve, MO, Mr. 
President, is a national historic monu- 
ment which was a landmark, which was 
terribly impacted during the recent 
floods. 

This directs that the design of the 
flood control facilities be built. 

The next is on behalf of Senator MOY- 
NIHAN, directing that $2 million out of 
appropriated funds be used to carry out 
engineering design for relocation and 
comfort and lifeguard stations from 
the coast of New York City to Rock- 
away Inlet in North Point. That is 
within available funds. 

The next is on behalf of Senator HAT- 
FIELD. I will let Senator HATFIELD ex- 
plain this amendment with respect to 
geothermal resources. 

The next is on behalf of Senator 
WARNER, a direction to the corps to 
utilize $2 million for the Virginia 
Beach erosion control and hurricane 
protection project. 

Again, that is within available funds. 
It includes a statement by Senator 
WARNER. 

The next is on behalf of Senator 
BUMPERS and provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is directed to uti- 
lize $3 million to provide design and 
construction assistance for a water 
transmission line in the northern part 
of Beaver Lake, AR, and in Benton and 
Washington Counties, together with a 
statement by Senator BUMPERS. 

The next is on behalf of myself, di- 
recting that within available funds, 
$6.3 million be directed to continue 
with the authorized Ouachita River 
levees project, of which $3.8 million 
shall be used to continue rehabilitation 
or placement of deteriorated drainage 
structures. That is an ongoing project. 

The next is on behalf of Senator HAT- 
FIELD for Senators GRAMM and 
HUTCHISON, which provides that the 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to 
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convey—actually authorized to sell—to 
the city of Galveston, a parcel of land 
which is known as the Santa Cinto dis- 
posal area east of Galveston Island. 

This is, I think, an artificial island 
created by the corps in disposing of 
spoil. And it authorizes the corps and 
provides for compensation at fair mar- 
ket value, and speaks of disposal of the 
spoil. In any event, that is permissive 
with the corps. 

Mr. President, before I ask that those 
matters be dealt with, does the Senator 
from Oregon want to explain the 
amendment on geothermal? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have just offered would 
make the $4.5 million from the geo- 
thermal resources development fund 
available within the total funds appro- 
priated for this bill for the Department 
of Energy’s energy supply, research 
and development activities. It makes 
these funds available for use, but does 
not increase the amount of funds ap- 
propriated in the bill. 

The bottom line is we are taking this 
action to have a carryover of such un- 
obligated funds to continue their avail- 
ability in the fiscal year 1994-95. It has 
no other purpose. It does not do any- 
thing to make the commitments to 
those funds or to earmark those funds. 
It is merely a carryover action. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 991-1000, EN BLOC 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments just explained be submit- 
ted and considered en bloc. 

I send those amendments and state- 
ments to the desk at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered en bloc and agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments (Nos. 991 through 
1,000) were considered and agreed to as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 991 
(Purpose: To fund the construction of two 
elevated water storage towers and the relo- 
cation of sewer lines at Quonset Point- 

Davisville, Rhode Island) 

In the matter under the heading ‘“‘CON- 
STRUCTION, GENERAL” under the heading 
“CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL” of title I, after 
the item relating to Wallisville Lake, Texas, 
insert the following: 

Quonset Point-Davisville, Rhode Island 
(for 2 elevated water storage towers and the 
relocation of sewer lines), $1,875,000. 


AMENDMENT NO. 992 


(Purpose: To restrict the use of certain funds 
for the removal of residential structures) 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . PROHIBITION ON REMOVAL. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Subject to subsection (b), 
no funds made available pursuant to this Act 
may be used to carry out a policy to remove 
or demolish any residential structure that is 
subject to an easement or right-of-way in 
favor of the United States for the contain- 
ment or impoundment of waters in the 
Muskingum River Basin, Ohio, until such 
time as the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works of the Senate and the Commit- 
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tee on Public Works and Transportation of 
the House of Representatives have reviewed 
and approved the policy. 

(b) AGREEMENT TO HOLD HARMLESS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Army shall offer to enter into a written 
agreement with the owner of each residential 
structure that is covered by the prohibition 
referred to in subsection (a). Under the 
agreement, the owner shall hold the United 
States harmless for any loss of personal 
property, real property, injury, or death that 
is the result of any flooding of the structure. 

(2) FAILURE TO ENTER INTO AN AGREE- 
MENT.—If an owner fails to enter into an 
agreement pursuant to paragraph (1), the 
Secretary of the Army may, in accordance 
with the applicable easement or right-of- 
way, remove or demolish the structure. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
this amendment would stop the Army 
Corps of Engineers from throwing Ohio 
property owners out of their homes. 

For the past 12 years, the corps has 
been pursuing a policy of encroach- 
ment resolution in the Muskingum 
River Basin, a policy in which hun- 
dreds of families have been forced out 
of their homes without receiving a sin- 
gle dime of compensation. 

Ostensibly, the reason is safety to en- 
sure that people’s homes are not flood- 
ed. 

Last year, however, I learned that 
the corps was displacing families whose 
homes had never flooded, and likely 
never would flood. They were located 
at elevations exceeding a flood pro- 
jected to occur once every 500 years. 

I stepped in and after some discus- 
sion, the corps agreed to conduct addi- 
tional flood frequency studies. Those 
studies recognized that the existing 
policy was overly harsh, and the corps 
subsequently agreed to modify it some- 
what. 

But the fact remains, Mr. President, 
that the policy continues to be a riddle 
filled with all manner of inconsistency 
which will continue to cause great 
harm to my constituents. 

This amendment simply says to the 
corps, hold on, wait until the House 
and Senate committees have a chance 
to look at what you’re doing. 

We should be looking at this policy. 
Its effects are not limited to Ohio. Ac- 
cording to information I obtained from 
the Corps of Engineers, 345 other fami- 
lies living near corps projects in 13 
other States stand to lose their homes 
by reason of encroachment resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
corps document listing these projects 
and States be entered into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Summary of unresolved easement encroachments 
nationwide 
Division, district, and Habitable Structures 
project name 
Lower Mississippi Valley: 

St Louis: 

Mark Twain Lake, MO ..............4 1 
Carlyle Lake, IL 

Missouri River: 

Omaha: 

Lake Sakakawea, ND 
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Division, district, and Habitable Structures 
project name 
North Central: 
Rock Island: 
Saylorsville Lake, IA i 
a A e ei E re ATEN ATE S ARN 
Seattle: 
Albeni Falls, Dam Project, ID 
Ohio River: 
Huntington: 
Beechfork Lake, WV ......csccccseseeees 
Bluestone Lake, WV ... 
Delaware Lake ...... 
Dillon Lake, OH .......... 
Tom Jenkins Dam, IN ..............06 
Louisville: 
Cecil M. Harden, IN . 
Nolin River, KY . a 
Kouan NIVO, RTs d 
Nashville: 
Chetham Lake, TN ....ssssssesssssssssse 
Cordell Hull Lake, TN ... 
Old Hickory Lake, TN 
Wolf Creek Reservoir, KY (aka: 
Lake Cumberland) 
Pittsburgh: 
Berlin Lake, OM Eii sei 
Tygart Lake, WV LS 
BOUL EAA SAn CEA PEN A ATIE TTA, PA PREA 
Mobile: 
Lake Sidney Lanier, GA 
SNR AOLO ge peann reunenn iad 
Los Angeles: 
Prado Flood Control Basin, CA ... 12 
South Western: 
Little Rock: 
Greers Ferry Lake, AR 
Millwood Lake, AR ........... 
Table Rock Lake, MO 
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AMENDMENT NO. 993 


(Purpose: To specifically include amounts 
designated in the Department of Energy's 
Budget Request for implementation of 
Title X of the Energy Policy Act of 1992) 


On page 33, line 11, strike the period and 
insert the following: ‘‘: Provided, That at 
least $40,600,000 of amounts derived from the 
fund for such expenses shall be expended in 
accordance with title X, Subtitle A of the 
Energy Policy Act of 1992."’. 


AMENDMENT NO. 994 


On page 6, line 25 insert the following be- 
fore the period: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is directed to utilize 
$4,460,000 of available funds to complete 
preconstruction, engineering and design for 
the Ste. Genevieve, Missouri flood control 
project authorized by section 40l(a) of the 
Water Resources Development Act of 1986 
(100 STAT. 4118) so that the project will be 
ready for construction by October 1, 1994: 
Provided further, That all plans, specifica- 
tions and design documents shall be concur- 
rently reviewed in order to expedite the 
project”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 995 


(Purpose: To provide funding for engineering 
design for the relocation of the existing 
comfort and lifeguard stations on the At- 
lantic coast of New York City, from Rock- 
away Inlet to Norton Point) 


On page 13, line 1, after the colon, insert 
the following: "Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, shall (1) use $2,000,000 of funds appro- 
priated herein to carry out engineering de- 
sign for the relocation of the comfort and 
lifeguard stations on the Atlantic coast of 
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new York City, from Rockaway Inlet to Nor- 
ton Point, as authorized by section 1076 of 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-240; 105 
Stat. 2105), and (2) not later than 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, report to 
Congress on the results of the expenditure of 
funds required under paragraph (1):". 


AMENDMENT NO. 996 

On page 31, line 12, insert the following 
after the word ‘expended’: “, of which, 
$4,500,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
the Geothermal Resources Development 
Fund”. 

GEOTHERMAL AMENDMENT 

Mr. HATFIELD. The amendment I 
have just offered would make $4.5 mil- 
lion from the geothermal resources de- 
velopment fund available within the 
total funds appropriated in this bill for 
the Department of Energy’s energy 
supply, research and development ac- 
tivities. It makes these funds available 
for use, but does not increase the 
amount of funds appropriated in the 
bill. 

The geothermal resources develop- 
ment fund was established in the late 
1970's as a loan guarantee account for a 
Department of Energy program which 
provided loan guarantees to experi- 
mental geothermal power generation 
facilities. In the spring of 1981, a deci- 
sion was made to accept no new appli- 
cations under this program, although 
prior appropriations were retained 
against pending claims. At this time, 
there remains $4.5 million in this ac- 
count which is unexpended, and against 
which there are no claims. 

Consistent with language in the Sen- 
ate report to H.R. 2445 (S. Rept. 103- 
147), indicating that the Department of 
Energy should make funds available 
from recoveries or prior year unobli- 
gated balances for additional cost- 
shared efforts with private industry on 
new geothermal concepts and projects, 
the Department should use the $4.5 
million from the geothermal resources 
development fund for these same types 
of efforts. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree both with 
Senator HATFIELD’s amendment and 
his stated intention on how the Depart- 
ment of Energy should utilize the $4.5 
million. Directing the funds for geo- 
thermal research and development ac- 
tivities for the purpose of funding in- 
dustry cost-shared programs is an ap- 
propriate use of the funds. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 


AMENDMENT NO. 997 

(Purpose: Virginia Beach Erosion Control 

and Hurricane Protection Virginia project) 

On page 6, line 25, before the period, insert 
the following: *: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is directed to utilize 
$2,000,000 of funds appropriated herein to en- 
gineer and design the Virginia Beach Erosion 
Control and Hurricane Protection, Virginia 
project, including storm water collection 
and discharge, as authorized by section 
102(cc) of Public Law 102-580". 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the managers of the bill for 
accepting this amendment which will 
ensure that there will be adequate pro- 
tection to the oceanfront of Virginia 
Beach from hurricanes and other se- 
vere storms. 

My amendment simply restates the 
authorizing provisions for the city’s 
beach erosion and hurricane protection 
project as provided in the Water Re- 
sources Development Act of 1992 and as 
first authorized in the Water Resources 
Development Act of 1990. 

Let me make it clear to all of my 
colleagues that this amendment does 
not make any modifications to the 
project as authorized by the Congress. 

This amendment is necessary, how- 
ever, to provide further direction to 
the Corps of Engineers to comply with 
the project’s authorization and to pro- 
ceed with the engineering and design of 
the project accordingly. 

The Congress first provided the Corps 
of Engineers with the necessary au- 
thorization in 1976 to examine appro- 
priate hurricane protection measures 
for the Virginia shoreline in the city of 
Virginia Beach from the Virginia/North 
Carolina border to the city of Norfolk. 

Following many years of analysis, 
the Chief of Engineers report was ap- 
proved and forwarded to Congress in 
1985. This report recommended a Fed- 
eral project for 7 miles of public beach 
from Rudee Inlet to 89th Street. 

Mr. President, this project will pro- 
tect Virginia’s largest public Atlantic 
Ocean beach and, therefore, it is criti- 
cal that the project is designed to pro- 
vide sufficient protections while rec- 
ognizing the recreational benefits pro- 
vided by this public beach. 


AMENDMENT NO. 998 

On page 15, line 22, insert the following be- 
fore the semicolon: **: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, is directed to utilize 
$3,000,000 appropriated herein to provide de- 
sign and construction assistance for a water 
transmission line from the northern part of 
Beaver Lake, Arkansas, into Benton and 
Washington Counties, Arkansas, as author- 
ized by section 220 of Public Law 102-580”. 

Mr. BUMPERS, It is my understand- 
ing this bill contains $3 million under 
the construction general account of the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for de- 
sign and construction assistance relat- 
ing to a water withdrawal facility and 
transmission line at Beaver Lake, AR. 
This provision was authorized by the 
Water Resources Development Act of 
1992 and will allow completion of a very 
important water resource project that 
will serve the people of Arkansas and 
will provide benefits to the neighboring 
States of Missouri and Oklahoma. 

I would like to remind the chairman 
that the amount allowed in this bill is 
part of a $38 million effort of which 
more than $20 million will be provided 
by State and local sources. I would also 
like to stress how critical the accept- 
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ance of this provision is to the viabil- 
ity of this project. Due to a shortfall in 
funding, the major Federal partner, the 
Rural Development Administration of 
USDA, was in a position of scaling 
back its participation to a level that 
would very likely have meant that this 
project would never be completed. 
Without the $3 million provided in this 
bill, this project was, in a very real 
sense, on the verge of a very untimely 
death. 

I will not go into detail here of the 
many reasons why this project is so 
important to this region of the coun- 
try. Factors ranging from health con- 
siderations to economic development 
all play a role, and I am sure the chair- 
man is aware of the work I have pur- 
sued along these lines in my role as 
Chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Agriculture and Rural 
Development. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am aware of the 
work of the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas through the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture and 
Rural Development and I look forward 
to continuing my work with him on 
that subcommittee. The Senator is also 
correct that the pending bill includes 
the $3 million as he describes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for his comments 
and for his assistance in providing this 
important provision in this bill. 

AMENDMENT NO, 999 

On page 15, strike the proviso starting on 
line 18 through ‘“‘manner”’ on line 22, and in- 
sert the following: ‘Provided further, That 
using $6,300,000 of the funds appropriated 
herein, the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
continue with the authorized Ouachita River 
Levees, Louisiana project in an orderly but 
expeditious manner and within this amount, 
$3,800,000 shall be used to continue rehabili- 
tation or replacement of all deteriorated 
drainage structures which threaten the secu- 
rity of this critical protection, and $2,500,000 
shall be used to repair the river bank at Co- 
lumbia, Louisiana, which is eroding and 
placing the project levee protecting the city 
in imminent danger of failure”. 

OUACHITA RIVER LEVEES, LA 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply directs the Corps of 
Engineers to use $6,300,000 to continue 
design and construction of the 
Ouachita River Levees project in Lou- 
isiana. This amount includes $3,800,000 
to continue rehabilitation or replace- 
ment of deteriorated drainage struc- 
tures in the levee system. This issue 
has been addressed by the committee 
in the Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Acts of 1991, 1992, and 
1993, but for which critical needs still 
remain. Additionally, there is a criti- 
cal bank caving problem at Columbia, 
LA, which is endangering the levee pro- 
tecting the historic portion of the city. 
The intent of Congress, as described in 
Public Law 74-734, the Flood Control 
Act of 22 June 1936, Section 5, is to pro- 
vide protection to the people and city 
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property of Columbia, LA. Therefore, 
$2,500,000 is needed for the Corps of En- 
gineers to prepare engineering plans 
and specifications and to construct 
bank stabilization at Columbia, LA. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1000 
At the appropriate place insert: 
SEC. 


(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to convey to the city of 
Galveston, Texas, fee simple absolute title to 
a parcel of land containing approximately 
605 acres known as the San Jacinto Disposal 
Area located on the east end of Galveston Is- 
land, Texas, in the W.A.A. Wallace Survey, 
A-647 and A-648, city of Galveston, Galveston 
County, Texas, being part of the old Fort 
Jacinto site, at the fair market value of such 
parcel to be determined in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (4). Such convey- 
ance shall be made at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Army upon the agreement 
of all interested parties. 

(2) COMPENSATION FOR CONVEYANCE.—Upon 
receipt of compensation from the City of 
Galveston, the Secretary shall convey the 
parcel as described in paragraph (1). Such 
compensation shall include— 

(a) conveyance to the Department of the 
Army of fee simple absolute title to a parcel 
of land containing approximately 564 acres 
on Pelican Island, Texas, in the Eneas Smith 
Survey, A-190, Pelican Island, City of Gal- 
veston, Galveston County, Texas, adjacent to 
property currently owned by the United 
States. The fair market value of such parcel 
will be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (4); and 

(b) payment to the United States of an 
amount equal to the difference in the fair 
market value of the parcel to be conveyed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) and the fair mar- 
ket value of the parcel to be conveyed pursu- 
ant to paragraph (2)(a). 

(3) DISPOSITION OF SPOIL.—Costs of main- 
taining the Galveston Harbor and Channel 
will continue to be governed by the Local 
Cooperation Agreement between the United 
States of America and the City of Galveston 
dated October 18, 1973. Upon conveyance of 
the parcel described in paragraph (1), the De- 
partment of the Army shall be compensated 
directly for any anticipated costs which may 
be incurred in site preparation and in the 
disposition of spoil in excess of the present 
value of current costs of spoil disposition. 

(4) Determination of fair market value.— 
The fair market value of the land to be con- 
veyed pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall be determined by independent apprais- 
ers using the market value method. 

(5) NAVIGATIONAL SERVITUDE.—Those por- 
tions of a 605-acre parcel of land known as 
the San Jacinto Disposal Area and more 
fully described in paragraph (1) supra, are de- 
clared to be nonnavigable waters of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(6) SURVEYS AND STUDIES.—The 605-acre 
parcel and the 564-acre parcel shall be sur- 
veyed and further legally described prior to 
conveyance. Not later than 60 days following 
enactment of this Act, if he deems it nec- 
essary, the Secretary of the Army shall com- 
plete a review of the applicability of section 
404 of the Clean Water Act to the said par- 
cels. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1001 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
next unanimous consent is a technical 
amendment. Let me read it. 

I ask unanimous consent the adop- 
tion of the committee amendments 
starting on page 33, line 22, and ending 
on page 34, line 4, be vitiated and that 
said committee amendment be with- 
drawn and that the following amend- 
ments, which I send to the desk, be 
considered in order and agreed to. 

I withhold that at this time. 

What this does is rearrange the 
phrases. It keeps them, the money, the 
same in the bill, and otherwise makes 
no change. Staff indicates that that is 
essential. 

And I now make that unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the amendment (No. 1001) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1001 

That on page 33 line 22 strike 
“*$1,194,114,000" and insert ‘'$1,615,114,000"’. 

That on page 33 line 23 strike all after 
"Provided," over to and including ‘‘further,"’ 
in line 3 on page 34. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1002 

(Purpose: To clarify the intent of Congress 

with regard to certain appropriations) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. On behalf of Senator 
BURNS, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment with respect to the Northern 
Cheyenne Settlement Act. 

This has been previously cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. JOHN- 
STON], for Mr. BURNS, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1002. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . (a) Section 7(e) of the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reserved Water Rights Set- 
tlement Act of 1992 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentences: 
“All costs of environmental compliance and 
mitigation associated with the Compact, in- 
cluding mitigation measures adopted by the 
Secretary, are a responsibility of the United 
States. All moneys appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization under this subsection are 
in addition to amounts appropriated pursu- 
ant to the authorization under section 7(b)(1) 
of this Act, and shall be immediately avail- 
able. 

(b) Except for the authorizations contained 
in subsections 7(b)(1), 7(b)(2) and 7(e), the au- 
thorization of appropriations contained in 
this Act shall not be effective until such 
time as the Montana water court enters and 
approves a decree as provided in subsection 
(d) of this section. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be considered to have taken effect on 
September 30, 1992. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1002) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I ask unanimous 
consent that upon disposition of the 
Bradley amendment No. 990, Senator 
BROWN be recognized to speak for up to 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
think we still have three pending com- 
mittee amendments. Is there any ob- 
jection to considering those at this 
point? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I urge 
adoption of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remaining committee 
amendments are agreed to, en bloc. 

So the excepted committee amend- 
ments at page 2, line 18; page 20, lines 
4 through 14; and page 42, line 5, were 
agreed to, en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON MOTION TO TABLE AMENDMENT NO. 989 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
vote on a motion to table amendment 
989. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 58, as follow: 

(Rolicall Vote No. 299 Leg.] 


YEAS—41 
Bennett Gramm Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Grassley Murkowski 
Bond Hatch Nunn 
Boren Hatfield Packwood 
Boxer Heflin Pressler 
Breaux Helms Sasser 
Burns Hollings Shelby 
Cochran Hutchison Simon 
Craig Johnston Smith 
Danforth Kempthorne Specter 
Daschle Lott Stevens 
Domenici Mack Thurmond 
Feinstein Mathews Wallop 
Ford McConnell 

NAYS—58 
Akaka DeConcint Kassebaum 
Baucus Dodd Kennedy 
Biden Dole Kerrey 
Bradley Dorgan Kerry 
Brown Durenberger Kohl 
Bryan Exon Lautenberg 
Bumpers Fatrcloth 
Byrd Feingold Levin 
Campbell Glenn Lieberman 
Chafee Gorton Lugar 
Coats Graham McCain 
Cohen Gregg Metzenbaum 
Conrad Harkin Mikulski 
Coverdell Inouye Mitchell 
D'Amato Jeffords Moynihan 
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Murray Robb Warner 
Nickles Rockefeller Wellstone 
Pell Roth Wofford 
Reid Sarbanes 
Riegle Simpson 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 989) was rejected. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion was rejected and I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. May we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY]. 

The amendment (No. 989) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to and I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 990 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the motion to table 
the Bradley amendment numbered 990. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the motion to table and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 18, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 300 Leg.) 


YEAS—81 
Akaka Exon Mathews 
Baucus Feinstein McConnell 
Bennett Ford Mikulski 
Biden Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Bond Graham Moy. 
Boren Gramm Murkowski 
Boxer Grassley Murray 
Breaux Harkin Nickles 
Bryan Hatch Nunn 
Bumpers Hatfield Packwood 
Burns Heflin Pell 
Byrd Helms Pressler 
Campbell Hollings Reid 
Chafee Hutchison Riegle 
Cochran Inouye Robb 
Cohen Johnston Rockefeller 
Co Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Craig Kempthorne Sasser 
D'Amato Kennedy Shelby 
Danforth Kerrey Simon 
Daschle Kerry Specter 
Dodd Lautenberg Stevens 
Dole Leahy Thurmond 
Domenici Levin Warner 
Dorgan Lott Wellstone 
Durenberger Mack Wofford 

NAYS—18 
Bradley Faircloth Lieberman 
Brown Feingold Lugar 
Coats Gregg 
Coverdell Jeffords 
DeConcini Koh} 
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McCain Roth Smith 
Metzenbaum Simpson Wallop 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 990) was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote and I move 
to lay that on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
think under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, Senator BROWN is to be rec- 
ognized. Other than that, I know of no 
other amendments. 

If anybody has any amendments, I 
wonder if they would so indicate. 

Then, I think, after a 5 minute 
speech by Senator BROWN, we will be 
ready for final passage. There will be a 
vote on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, Senator BROWN from Colorado is 
recognized for 5 minutes. The Chair 
recognizes Senator BROWN. 


TOBACCO CONTENT RULES 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, let me 
thank the distinguished chairman for 
the time. I will not delay the delibera- 
tions of the body other than to alert 
them to what I believe is a serious 
problem with regard to trade. Included 
in our reconciliation measure was a 
provision that provided a domestic con- 
tent requirement that was quite ex- 
traordinary. 

It provided a domestic content re- 
quirement for tobacco on cigarettes 
and other tobacco products manufac- 
tured inside the United States, both for 
domestic sale and, incredibly, for ex- 
port. In other words, we passed a law 
that makes it much more expensive to 
produce products for export from this 
Nation than if those products are man- 
ufactured overseas. Literally, what we 
have done by the law is urge and force 
manufacturers to take U.S. products 
overseas to produce for export sales. 

It is incredible. Not only does it vio- 
late GATT, but it violates any form of 
common sense. It virtually forces peo- 
ple to take jobs out of this country and 
put them overseas. 

We had a vote on that provision at 
that time on reconciliation. We were 
forced to bring it up as a challenge to 
a point of order, clearly not considered 
in the normal process. 

At that point, a number of Members 
were kind enough to come up to me 
and indicate they felt there was valid- 
ity in the concerns I had raised; that 
they would have been willing to vote 
with me if, indeed, it did not endanger 
the reconciliation package. 

Thus, I intend to introduce a bill 
that will make it clear this provision 
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cannot be in effect if it is found to vio- 
late the GATT Agreement that we have 
signed and agreed to. ; 

With regard to that, this has become 
a poster child of our duplicity in inter- 
national trade negotiations. The very 
countries we have gone to and urged 
them to open up their markets to U.S. 
products are now using this against us. 

The Journal of Commerce carries an 
article from September 24 where a 
number of Third World countries have 
taken action against us under the 
GATT provisions, pointing out that 
they are GATT illegal. The New York 
Times carries a provision about this 
legislation. I might quote from the 
New York Times with regard to this in- 
cident: 

* * * the former Brazilian Ambassador, re- 
called the United States had formally pro- 
tested before a GATT panel several years ago 
when Thailand imposed similar import fees 
on tobacco. The U.S. was successful. 

Mr. President, what has literally 
happened is when other countries try 
to impose this kind of domestic con- 
tent on tobacco, the United States it- 
self went to GATT and called it GATT 
illegal and brought a protest and won 
that protest. And now we have gone 
into the international trade market 
and have done exactly the same thing 
we have accused others of doing and 
branded as an unfair trade practice. 

Mr. President, it is very important 
for this country’s trade future that this 
provision be repealed. I will introduce 
a bill that does that, and I will offer on 
the next piece of legislation, where it 
does not involve legislating on an ap- 
propriations bill, an amendment that 
either repeals this or makes it ineffec- 
tive until we have a ruling if it violates 
the GATT Agreement. 

Before I yield, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD a copy of 
the article from the New York Times, a 
copy of the editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post, and a copy of the article from 
the Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Sept. 24, 


GATT NATIONS FUME AT THE UNITED STATES 
OVER TOBACCO-CONTENT RULES 
(By John Zarocostas) 

GENEVA.—The United States came under 
fire this week from Latin American, Asian 
and African nations for its regulation requir- 
ing a 75% domestic-content supply require- 
ment for cigarette manufacturers that se- 
verely limits the volume of imports. 

During a council session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Thailand and Zimbabwe jointly 
protested that amendments, introduced to 
the tobacco program under the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993, run con- 
trary to international trade rules. 

The amendments were signed by President 
Clinton on Aug. 10. 

Geneva-based GATT is the international 
body that governs trade throughout much of 
the world. 
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Speaking on behalf of the eight-nation 
group, Brazil's Jose Alfredo Graca Lima said 
“the measures approved result in adverse 
trade effects to all flue-cured and Burley to- 
bacco exporting countries, but especially to 
developing countries." 

He said last year’s exports to the United 
States from the eight nations mentioned 
above amounted to 91,537 tons, worth $353 
million. 

The minimum-requirement provisions also 
include stiff penalties for manufacturers who 
fail to comply, plus additional charges to be 
paid by importers. 

The United States agreed to a request for 
consultations with the group of eight and 
with Canada, Chile and the European Com- 
munity. 

Chile—which last year shipped 3,095 tons, 
or 70% of its Burley tobacco exports to the 
United States, with a total value of $13 mil- 
lion—said the new measures would nega- 
tively affect its exports. 

Andrew Stoler, assistant U.S. trade rep- 
resentative, told delegates consultations 
most likely would begin Monday. 

If the consultations fail to resolve the 
grievances amicably, the next likely step 
will be a call for the establishment of a dis- 
pute panel. 

One trade diplomat close to the dispute 
thinks the issue "will probably go to panel.” 

Senior trade sources said the Colombian 
foreign minister has written to Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher warning that the 
new U.S. measures could undermine the fight 
against drugs, as tobacco is a cash crop 
grown near the drug areas. 

{From the Washington Post, July 30, 1993] 

PROTECTING TOBACCO, INCOMPETENTLY 

In a classically perverse attempt at protec- 
tionism, Congress is about to do serious 
damage to tobacco growers and workers 
through a clumsy effort to help them. Many 
mischievous and harmful little provisions 
are being stitched into the huge budget rec- 
onciliation bill, and the tobacco amendment 
is one of them. It's a typically good-hearted 
endeavor to shield American tobacco growers 
from foreign competition at the expense of 
small farmers in Latin America and Africa. 
But it isn't going to work out the way the 
sponsors expect. 

The tobacco market is changing rapidly. 
The cigarette manufacturers are fighting 
fiercely for shares of an American market 
that, because of the anti-smoking cam- 
paigns, is no longer growing. Domestic to- 
bacco is expensive because the government 
supports the price. To make cigarettes more 
cheaply, the manufacturers have been turn- 
ing increasingly to imports. 

To prevent that, the conferees on the rec- 
onciliation bill have now accepted a Senate 
provision that would require at least 75 per- 
cent of the tobacco in all American-made 
cigarettes to come from domestic sources. It 
would also put a tariff on the imports suffi- 
ciently high to pay for the domestic price 
supports. 

Congress sometimes finds it difficult to re- 
member that trade runs in both directions— 
outward as well as inward. The cigarette 
companies export heavily—at present—from 
the American plants. The companies believe, 
for good reason, that all of their future 
growth will be abroad. But the downward 
pressure on prices is even more severe in 
other countries than here. If their American 
plants can't get access to tobacco at world 
prices, the manufacturers will move their 
operations overseas to serve their foreign 
markets. That will mean even less American 
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tobacco in the cigarettes, not to mention 
fewer jobs in the American tobacco factories. 

Good riddance? Perhaps. Cigarettes are a 
major threat to public health, and you can 
argue that the shrinkage of the American in- 
dustry ought to be welcomed. But that’s not 
the view of the tobacco growers, or the peo- 
ple who work for the tobacco companies or 
the people in the Senate who represent them 
and are now successfully pushing this to- 
bacco provision into law. It will give the 
growers one or two good years, for which the 
tobacco-state senators will take full credit. 
Then, as the companies begin to move over- 
seas, the growers will go into a sharp decline 
that the same senators will naturally blame 
on foreigners. 


{From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1993) 


A CURB ON IMPORTED TOBACCO AIDS FARMS 
AND PHILIP MORRIS 
(By Michael Janofsky) 

Faced with the likelihood that taxes on 
cigarettes will soar as part of the Clinton 
Administration’s health care plan, two lead- 
ing tobacco state lawmakers, worried about 
declining sales, rolled a little-noticed provi- 
sion into the Federal budget bill that gives 
American tobacco farmers—and the nation's 
biggest cigarette maker—a big lift. 

In the final, harried days of legislative 
deal-making over the budget, Senator Wen- 
dell H. Ford of Kentucky and Representative 
Charles Rose of North Carolina, both Demo- 
crats from major tobacco growing states, 
pushed through a regulation that American- 
made cigarettes must contain at least 75 per- 
cent American-grown tobacco. That is more 
than twice the amount now used in some 
cigarettes. 

As the country’s first law regulating to- 
bacco content, it instantly lifted the for- 
tunes of America’s troubled tobacco farmers, 
already squeezed by declining consumption, 
rising costs and competition from imported 
tobacco that costs as much as 40 percent 
less. 

It also puts additional cost pressure on cig- 
arette manufacturers who, facing higher ex- 
cise taxes, must decide whether to pass on to 
smokers the expense of using more domestic 
leaf. 

And by limiting imports of tobacco, it 
could further complicate the troubled world 
trade talks under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. “This is the poster child 
of duplicitous trade policy,” Hank Brown, 
the Republican Senator from Colorado, said 
of the content rule. He had argued strongly 
against the measure in the Senate, contend- 
ing that it would prompt the larger cigarette 
makers, led by the Philip Morris Companies, 
to increase production in overseas plants at 
the expense of jobs here. 

“There will be immediate and severe job 
loss in the U.S. tobacco manufacturing 
plants,” said Representative Stephen L. 
Neal, Democrat of North Carolina, who op- 
posed the regulation. “There will be trade re- 
taliation. And over the longer term, U.S. to- 
bacco growers will be hurt.” 

The law also for the first time places a 
kind of tariff, in the form of an ‘‘assess- 
ment," on imported tobacco to help finance 
the Federal tobacco crop subsidy program. 
The assessment would raise an estimated $29 
billion over five years, which was the main 
justification for including it in the deficit re- 
duction package. 

But critics like Representative Sam M. 
Gibbons, a Democrat from Florida who is 
chairman of the House subcommittee on 
trade, suggested that the new regulation was 
merely a politically motivated exchange to 
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give lawmakers from tobacco-growing states 
something for their support on the budget 
measure when the Federal cigarette tax of 24 
cents a pack could quadruple. 

A LINK IS SEEN 

The budget squeaked by both in the Senate 
and the House by one-vote margins. Among 
the 34 Democrats from House districts de- 
pendent on the tobacco industry, 30 sup- 
ported the budget package. So did the five 
Democratic Senators from states in which 
tobacco is a leading crop—Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia. 

The White House, Senator Ford and others 
insisted there was no deal made. But Rep- 
resentative Rose, during a July 28 House- 
Senate conference committee in which the 
content provision was approved, acknowl- 
edged a clear link between that law and the 
prospect of using higher cigarette taxes to fi- 
nance health care. 

“Those who are drafting the health care 
proposals for this country have singled out 
tobacco for special treatment," he said. 
“And we are working very closely with the 
White House in an effort to find a middle 
ground where we can be helpful.” 

Or, as Mr. Gibbons said in an interview: 
“They're going to tax the hell out of to- 
bacco. This was a kiss-off."’ 

Representative Rose failed to respond to 
repeated attempts over a two-week period to 
reach him for comment. 

For years, growers have pushed for a do- 
mestic-content law to slow the growth of im- 
ported tobacco, the bulk of which has been 
coming from Brazil, Zimbabwe, Argentina, 
Thailand and Malawi. Imports more than 
doubled from 1989 to 1992, according to the 
Agriculture Department, while domestic to- 
bacco output rose only 26 percent. 

LAW IS DIVISIVE 

“Imports have been killing us,” said 
Danny McKinney, chief executive of the Bur- 
ley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion in Lexington, Ky. “The playing field 
was not level. So the growers sat around and 
decided what had to be done." 

Yet unlike most issues facing the tobacco 
industry, including attacks by antismoking 
groups, which tend to unify all segments, the 
domestic-content law has been divisive. Phil- 
ip-Morris, which made Senator Ford and 
Representative Rose its No. 1 and No. 3 re- 
cipients of political contributions in the last 
election campaign, supported the idea. 

But the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
and other, smaller cigarette makers favored 
an alternative plan that would have relaxed 
the regulation for American-made products 
for export. The regulation, as written, gives 
Philip Morris a decided advantage because of 
its ability to shift production offshore to a 
worldwide network of plants in 26 countries 
or territories, from where it can satisfy for- 
eign demand. Just this week, Philip Morris 
announced that it was acquiring a major in- 
terest in the state tobacco operation in 
Kazakhstan, with plans to produce 20 billion 
cigarettes a year from there. 

Other companies either have more modest 
international operations or none at all. 

For that reason, many tobacco growers say 
that any law imposing a content regulation 
on cigarettes made in America to send 
abroad is unfair. The higher-cost tobacco 
places farmers at a competitive disadvantage 
in world markets, where demand for Amer- 
ican cigarettes is growing. 

Why did the provision that only Philip 
Morris favored pass Congress? 

“Philip Morris got a deal first," said an ex- 
ecutive from a rival tobacco company who 
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spoke on the condition he not be identified. 
“Once it was penciled in, it was tough to 
change." 

Philip Morris declined to discuss the mat- 
ter. Barry Holt, a spokesman, said that the 
company would not respond to questions 
about its position on the content provision 
or any role it might have played in helping 
it pass. 

Like the farmer groups, the smaller com- 
panies recognize the possibility that benefits 
from the regulation might be short-lived. 
They contend that companies will eventually 
move more of their operations offshore to 
avoid the law or simply reduce domestic pro- 
duction because of the increased costs. Ei- 
ther way, it would eliminate American jobs 
and reduce the demand for domestic tobacco 
after the rule takes effect. 

James W. Johnston, the chairman and 
chief executive of R. J. Reynolds, said in a 
letter to 3,000 growers in June that a content 
rule would lower the demand for domestic 
tobacco in the long run and eventually cost 
some farmers their jobs. He later warned 
that the proposal] ‘‘will do more harm than 
good.” 

Mr. Johnston declined to be interviewed 
for this article. 


RETALIATION IS FEARED 


Other objections have come from free trade 
advocates who view the measure as an ex- 
cuse by other countries to impose their own 
laws to restrict imports. When the measure 
was still under debate in Congress, the am- 
bassadors from several tobacco-producing 
countries protested. Rubens Ricupero, the 
former Brazilian Ambassador, recalled that 
the United States had formally protested be- 
fore a GATT panel several years ago when 
Thailand imposed a similar import fee on to- 
bacco. 

“The U.S. was successful,” Mr. Ricupero 
said in an interview. ‘‘The panel decided 
against Thailand, and Thailand had to 
change its provision." 

Earlier this month, eight countries—in- 
cluding Brazil, the leading tobacco exporter 
to the United States, and Thailand—filed a 
formal protest with GATT officials in Gene- 
va. Last week, the United States agreed to 
respond. 

Peter Sutherland, the Director General of 
GATT, said in an interview last week that 
any new tariff would be “extremely dan- 
gerous,"’ with negotiators trying to conclude 
world trade talks by Dec. 15. He added, 
“Within sight of the line, you really have to 
recognize that if serious disputes are break- 
ing out on specific items, it could have a 
negative effect." 

A spokeswoman for the United States 
trade representative, Mickey Kantor, de- 
clined to comment. 

In an interview, Senator Ford stressed that 
his primary motivation for pushing the con- 
tent requirement was to protect the inter- 
ests of tobacco farmers back home in the 
face of new cigarette taxes. He said he made 
his feelings clear in a meeting with Hillary 
Rodham Clinton as she was gathering infor- 
mation on health care changes. He said he 
told her, “The higher the tax, the greater my 
emotions.” 

Rising tobacco imports, he said, have 
forced 69 percent of the tobacco farmers in 
Kentucky to take other jobs. 

OBJECTIONS TO PLAN 

Before the conference members voted for 
the tobacco content provision, 13 to 8, Mr. 
Gibbons, the Florida Democrat, said he and 
others objected to it both as a cushion for 
farmers against higher cigarette taxes and 
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because it complicated the GATT world 
trade talks. 

At one point, Mr. Gibbons said to Mr. Rose, 
according to a transcript of the meeting, “I 
didn't realize this has to do with health 
care.” 

“Well it does," Mr. Rose replied in the 
meeting. 

“That may never become law,’’ Mr. Gib- 
bons said in the budget conference. ‘But this 
is going to become law. Wouldn't it be more 
appropriate to deal with this in the health 
care legislation rather than something that 
is not related to health care?” 

But in the vote on the tobacco provision, 
Mr. Gibbons was the only Democrat in oppo- 
sition. 

Already, executives from R. J. Reynolds, 
which employs more than 11,000 people in the 
United States, have said they could be forced 
to move several hundred production jobs 
overseas within a year after the regulation 
takes effect. That date has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Then there are the international trade offi- 
cials straining to conclude the trade talks. 
Like Mr. Sutherland, the GATT Director 
General, they view the domestic content pro- 
vision as a provocation, almost certain to be 
rebuffed the way Thailand’s was. Back then, 
one of those leading the charge against Thal- 
land was the Democratic Senator from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. FORD. I ask unanimous consent 
that I might have 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, there are 
so many holes in the Senator's state- 
ment that I can drive an 18-wheeler 
through it. He says he is going to intro- 
duce a special piece of legislation. 

I reserve my time then to debate at 
that point, and I am not going to delay 
my colleagues this evening. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 
1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments to the bill? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the energy and water de- 
velopment appropriations bill reported 
by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

By CBO’s scoring, this bill provides 
$22 billion in new budget authority and 
$12.9 billion in new outlays for the De- 
partment of Energy, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
for other selected independent agen- 
cies. With outlays from prior-year BA 
and other completed actions, the Sen- 
ate bill is within the subcommittee’s 
section 602(b) allocation. 

I particularly appreciate the sub- 
committee’s support for a number of 
projects and programs important to my 
home State of New Mexico. 
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The bill strongly supports technology 
transfer efforts by our DOE national 
laboratories. The committee has pro- 
vided a total of $243 million to carry 
out the National Competitiveness 
Technology Transfer Act of 1989, which 
I coauthored. 

The funding initiatives in this bill 
will encourage the integration of the 
scientific and technical expertise of 
DOB’s national laboratories with U.S. 
industry to enhance their capabilities 
and their ability to compete in an ex- 
panding global market. 

Moreover, it will provide support for 
the development of technologies to 
solve some very complex environ- 
mental problems in the weapons com- 
plex. 

The Senate report does an excellent 
job in describing how the DOE labora- 
tories are well-suited to take on these 
significant challenges. 

In particular, the Senate report in- 
cludes language I suggested acknowl- 
edging that partnerships between the 
DOE labs and small- and medium-sized 
business represent an important oppor- 
tunity to increase U.S. global competi- 
tiveness through the development and 
application of generic industrial tech- 
nologies. 

The report also states that tech- 
nology transfer efforts related to envi- 
ronmental restoration and waste man- 
agement are an appropriate use of 
these funds. 

I commend the subcommittee chair- 
man, the Senator from Louisiana, and 
the ranking minority member, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, for bringing this bill 
to the floor within its section 602(b) al- 
location and the spending cap. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ENERGY—WATER SUBCOMMITTEE 
[Spending RT ee fiscal year 1994, in millions of 
rs 


Category Bei Outlays 
Discretionary: 
Outlays from prior-year BA and other actions 
COMPILED TOEI pation 8,775 
HR. 2445, as reported to the Senate .. 21,990 12,924 
Scorekeeping adjustment ................ 
Adjusted bill total oo 
Senate Subcommittee 602(b) allocation 22,117 21,702 
t 22,124 21,799 
21,506 2141 
Senate-reported ‘bill compared to: 
Senate Subcommittee 602(b) allocation -127 -2 
President's request —133 —100 
House bill _. 484 289 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. All totals adjusted 
for consistency with current scorekeeping conventions. 


Prepared by SBC Republican staff for informational purposes only; not to 
be used for official scorekeeping purposes or for determining Budget Act 
points of order. 

UPPER ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN PROGRAM 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage the distinguished 
floor manager in a brief colloquy re- 
garding the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
Upper Arkansas River Basin Water 
Quality Restoration Program. It is my 
understanding that the committee has 
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included $125,000 to continue studies to 
address the water quality problems in 
the Upper Arkansas River Basin, par- 
ticularly heavy metal contamination. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, the committee has included 
$125,000, the amount requested by the 
President, to continue the program in 
fiscal year 1994. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. I believe the Bureau 
has reported that, as a part of the pro- 
gram, it has identified priority dem- 
onstration projects to be implemented 
under the authority of section 708 of 
Public Law 102-575. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I understand that 
the Bureau of Reclamation is working 
through its multiagency technical 
work group to identify possible dem- 
onstration project sites. It is preparing 
project implementation plans and 
could implement the projects in fiscal 
year. As the Senator knows, implemen- 
tation is contingent on the establish- 
ment of partners for cost-sharing and 
long-term operation and maintenance 
agreements. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I thank the chair- 
man for his clarifications. I have been 
greatly encouraged by reports that 
much progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of project implementation 
plans, and that cost-sharing partners 
have been tentatively identified. If 
some plans were to be completed this 
spring, would the committee consider a 
reprogramming to make additional fis- 
cal year 1994 funds available for project 
implementation and development? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We would encourage 
the Bureau to request a repro- 
gramming if project implementation is 
possible this year. I also understand 
that progress is being made in data col- 
lection, monitoring and planning for 
these basin-wide restoration activities 
through the multiagency approach. 
The Bureau points to less duplication 
of effort, more efficient utilization of 
resources, and a practical approach to 
reaching a consensus among the expert 
participants. Corrective action projects 
could conceivably incorporate these 
advantages. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I again thank the 
distinguished chairman for his clari- 
fications. The State of Colorado has 
been an active participant in the tech- 
nical work group and will continue to 
play an important leadership role. And, 
I would add, the residents of the Upper 
Arkansas Basin are hopeful that they 
will continue to be included in this 
consensus building approach to prob- 
lem solving, and are looking forward to 
being involved in this successful fed- 
eral program. 

ST. GEORGES BRIDGE 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank 
the distinguished chairman of the En- 
ergy and Water Appropriations Sub- 
committee for his important role in as- 
suring the smooth and timely con- 
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struction of the St. Georges Bridge 
project in Delaware. In particular, I 
thank Senator JOHNSTON and the com- 
mittee for clarifying the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ obligation to reimburse the 
State of Delaware for the costs of con- 
structing the highway approaches to 
the bridge, as well as the St. Georges 
Bridge itself. 

Congress has previously determined 
that it was the corps’ responsibility to 
reimburse the State of Delaware for 
the new bridge crossing the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal at St. Georges in 
Delaware. This year, in direct conflict 
with its own previous position, the in- 
tent of Congress and the State’s feder- 
ally approved plans, the corps at- 
tempted to revise its duties to the 
state. The corps claimed that it was 
not responsible for the cost of ap- 
proaches to the bridge. This unilateral 
reinterpretation would have shifted $40 
million in costs to Delaware’s tax- 
payers. 

The language included with the ap- 
propriations for the Corps of Engineers 
restates congressional understanding 
of the corps’ obligation to direct the 
$14 million provided for fiscal year 
1994—as well as for funds provided in 
previous and future appropriations—to 
the costs of building the approaches to 
the bridge as well as the bridge itself. 

This report language is not only con- 
sistent with the agreement for the 
bridge under construction, but is con- 
sistent with previous projects in which 
the Federal Government has provided 
bridges over the canal in fulfillment of 
its clear legal obligation to provide 
“good and sufficient crossings.” 

The State believes that attempting 
to build a bridge without access to it 
fails to meet the agreement reached 
between Delaware and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and also fails to meet the test 
of common sense. I share this view and 
am pleased the Energy and Water Sub- 
committee, under the leadership of its 
distinguished chairman, also agrees 
with the State’s position. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The committee is 
pleased to be able to help clarify the 
corps’ responsibilities in the construc- 
tion of the St. Georges Bridge and its 
approaches. The committee agrees that 
the corps’ revision of its responsibil- 
ities under an agreement that had gov- 
erned the project since its inception 
was contrary to both the intent of Con- 
gress and the previous position of the 
corps. 

The committee report restates what 
we understand is that the existing 
agreement between the State and the 
corps, namely that it includes reim- 
bursement for the costs for approaches 
to the St. Georges Bridge as specified 
in the State's federally approved plans 
and as in acts of Congress. 

Mr. BIDEN. I thank the distinguished 
chairman for the subcommittee’s long- 
standing support and for his assistance 
in clarifying the scope of the Corps of 
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Engineers’ duty to reimburse the State 
of Delaware for construction costs as- 
sociated with the St. Georges Bridge 
project. ý 

MINIMUM DREDGE FLEET 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
fiscal year 1994 Energy and Water De- 
velopment appropriations bill which is 
being considered today repeats a provi- 
sion that was first enacted last year as 
section 106 of the fiscal year 1993 En- 
ergy and Water Development Appro- 
priations Act (Public Law 102-377). The 
provision allows the Secretary of the 
Army to advertise for competitive bid 
an additional 7,500,000 cubic yards of 
hopper dredge volume during fiscal 
year 1994. The bill language was 
worked out originally last year during 
conference with the House, and in an 
effort to clarify the conferees’ intent of 
the language for the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Senator JOHNSTON and I entered 
into a colloquy on the floor during con- 
sideration of the fiscal year 1993 con- 
ference report. Because the provision is 
repeated in section 106 of this year’s 
Senate bill, H.R. 2445, I believe there is 
a need to repeat the original colloquy, 
too. 

During last year’s conference, we 
agreed on a compromise amount of 
7,500,000 cubic yards in new work to be 
made available for competitive bidding 
by private industry during the new fis- 
cal year. The language in section 106 
uses the term ‘at least 7,500,000 cubic 
yards” in describing the compromise 
amount. I am concerned that someone 
in the corps may try to argue that the 
7,500,000 cubic yards is the floor and not 
the target. Someone in the corps might 
argue that we expect the corps to move 
up from that amount, not up to that 
amount. 

As a result, I wish to ensure that the 
legislative history sends as clear a 
message as possible that the conferees 
agreed that the target was 7,500,000 
cubic yards, and that the term “at 
least’’ does not imply a floor to be ex- 
ceeded. Is this correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My colleague from 
Oregon is correct. Last year we reached 
a good faith compromise allowing com- 
petitive bidding on an additional 
7,500,000 cubic yards of hopper dredge 
work in fiscal year 1993, and our intent 
remains the same for fiscal year 1994. I 
join him in emphasizing to the corps 
that it is a target, not a floor. Of 
course, they may not be able to hit this 
precise amount exactly, and our lan- 
guage allows the corps to exceed it by 
some very small amount. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I agree that we need 
to provide some leeway to the corps to 
execute its dredging contracts. I under- 
stand that calculation of the contracts 
for competitively bidding the contracts 
may require a small amount above 
7,500,000 cubic yards. 

We must stress, however, that Con- 
gress agreed to a target of 7,500,000 
cubic yards. While I do not ascribe mo- 
tives to anyone, I want to make it 
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clear that the corps cannot first put 
out for competitive bid 7,400,000 cubic 
yards, and then put out for competitive 
bid another huge contract that results 
in far exceeding our target total of 
7,500,000 cubic yards. While I agree that 
this is farfetched, it is better to clarify 
matters now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I agree. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

MILL CREEK LOCAL FLOOD PROTECTION 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to engage the distinguished 
chairman in a colloquy concerning a 
flood control project in the Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Area—the Mill Creek 
Local Flood Protection Project. This 
project, which was intended to provide 
flood protection covering a 172-mile 
section of Mill Creek, was terminated 
by the Corps of Engineers late last 
year. 

My concern is not with the decision 
to terminate the project per se, but 
rather with the manner in which the 
corps arrived at this decision. Instead 
of conducting a comprehensive reevalu- 
ation of the project beforehand to de- 
termine the impact this decision might 
have on the local community, the corps 
announced the termination, and then 
subsequently began a study to deter- 
mine how to terminate the project. By 
its methodology, the study will ignore 
many of the concerns of the residents 
and landowners who were supposed to 
be protected by the project. For exam- 
ple, the local communities I have heard 
from do not know whether walking 
away from a half-completed project 
leaves them in a worse predicament, 
and at a higher risk, than before the 
project was begun. Now the corps tells 
me that this could not be the case, but 
that has not entirely assured our local 
officials. 

Mr. President, it is critical that the 
corps work in cooperation with offi- 
cials from the city of Cincinnati and be 
attentive to their concerns and those 
of landowners in the region. This is a 
significant matter that I will be dis- 
cussing with the new administration 
leadership. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise in concurrence with my colleague 
from Ohio. I have heard from residents 
and officials of the city of Cincinnati 
who are trying to cope with this situa- 
tion and to act responsible in light of 
the corps’ decision. I would point out 
that there has been a Federal invest- 
ment in this project and a rather siz- 
able local financial contribution. I 
would hope that the Corps of Engineers 
will consult with the city of Cincinnati 
and the Mill Creek Conservancy Dis- 
trict regarding the scope of the project 
study currently underway by the corps 
to determine how the study might ad- 
dress those issues raised by the local 
communities. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, I certainly appre- 
ciate the concerns of my two col- 
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leagues from Ohio and want to assure 
them that it is the intent of the com- 
mittee that the Corps of Engineers 
should consult and work in cooperation 
with city officials as it studies the dis- 
position of the Mill Creek project. 

ST. AUGUSTINE BEACH RENOURISHMENT 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a moment to briefly men- 
tion a project which was not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the energy and 
water appropriations bill and to make 
an inquiry of the managers. 

Under the Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1986, the shore protection 
of St. Augustine Beach was authorized. 
However, only recently has this project 
been ready to go forward, In order to 
do so, the corps must now conduct an 
economic update study and begin 
preplanning for the construction and 
engineering of this beach renour- 
ishment project. I have been informed 
this will require $150,000. 

The question I have for the managers 
of this bill is, given the relatively low 
cost of the project and its existing au- 
thorization, whether it is appropriate 
for the corps to move forward on this 
project utilizing funds within existing 
accounts? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I can appreciate the 
desire of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK] to proceed with work on this 
project. Since it is in fact authorized, I 
would urge the corps to move forward 
with the economic update study and 
fund this request from within existing 
accounts. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am well aware of 
the many needs of the State of Florida 
in light of its many wetlands and the 
fact it is surrounded on three sides by 
ocean. Likewise I appreciate the Sen- 
ator from Florida’s desire to maximize 
his States limited resources. As such, I 
concur with my colleague and coman- 
ager of this bill, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. MACK. I thank the managers for 
their clarification on this funding issue 
and am greatful for their willingness to 
assist the State of Florida. 

FLORIDA BAY STUDY 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I come to 
the floor today to speak for a moment 
about funding provided for a study to 
restore the health of the endangered 
Florida Bay and to thank the managers 
and the committee for recognizing the 
importance of saving this vital envi- 
ronmentally sensitive treasure. 

As the committee is aware the Flor- 
ida Bay sits in between the southern 
end of the State at the base of the Ev- 
erglades and the Florida Keys. In part, 
the diversion of the water flow from 
the Everglades has resulted in a sub- 
stantial diminished water flow in the 
bay. As a result salinity is increasing 
in the bay jeopardizing the pristine en- 
vironment on the ocean bottom as well 
as endangering the indigenous fish- 
eries. : 

Over the last several years local gov- 
ernment entities, the State of Florida 
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and the U.S. Government have joined 
forces in an effort to restore the health 
of both the Everglades and the Florida 
Bay. In fact, as recently as September 
23, 1993, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Army—civil works—the 
Environmental Protection Agency, and 
the Department of Justice signed an 
agreement to work together with the 
South Florida Water Management Dis- 
trict as well as local and tribal govern- 
ments in the development and imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive program 
to restore the south Florida ecosystem. 

Indeed, the agreement includes word- 
ing with regard to research on Florida 
Bay which states such research should 
include development of a baseline sci- 
entific condition assessment and indi- 
cator monitoring program, and appro- 
priate biological and hydrological mod- 
eling to evaluate ecosystem restora- 
tion. Some appropriate uses of these 
funds would be: Measurement of fresh- 
water flows to Florida Bay; developing 
a two-dimensional model of Florida 
Bay; metering for salinity testing; air- 
craft and satellite remote sensing; ex- 
pansion of water quality network in 
the bay. As other entities are also in- 
terested in contributing to this re- 
search, the corps should be receptive to 
pooling the moneys provided for this 
research with other funding sources to 
provide for the most comprehensive 
study possible. 

I ask the managers of this bill, the 
Senators from Louisiana and Oregon, if 
it is their intent that the funding pro- 
vided to the corps for research into the 
restoration of the health of Florida 
Bay be utilized in a manner consistent 
with the recently signed agreement of 
the Interagency South Florida Eco- 
system Task Force. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I say to the Senator 
from Florida that I am pleased to hear 
of this cooperative agreement and 
would therefore expect that if the corps 
signed such an agreement for them to 
move forward in consultation and co- 
operation with the interagency task 
force and the South Florida Water 
Management District as well as State, 
local, and tribal governments for au- 
thorized activities. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I would also expect 
the Corps of Engineers to proceed on 
this study in the spirit of the recently 
signed agreement and would expect the 
State and local government entities to 
be active participants in the develop- 
ment of this study. 

Mr. MACK. I thank the managers for 
their clarification of this issue and ap- 
preciate their willingness to provide 
for its funding. 

PART OF VENTURA, CA 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
would like to address a question to 
Chairman JOHNSTON. The Committee 
report urges the Corps of Engineers to 
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provide adequate resources and atten- 
tion to operation and maintenance re- 
quirements in order to protect the 
large Federal investments which have 
already been made by the corps. The 
Port of Ventura, CA is one of the har- 
bors specified by your report to receive 
high priority. I applaud the commit- 
tee’s emphasis of this important 
project. Once the ongoing work is com- 
pleted, Ventura Harbor will no longer 
require annual dredging, which will re- 
sult in savings to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Is it the committee's intention 
that, notwithstanding the administra- 
tion’s original budget request, the 
corps should use the funding flexibility 
this bill provides to address the oper- 
ations and maintenance needs at Ven- 
tura Harbor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is the commit- 
tee’s intention. We have long recog- 
nized that operation and maintenance 
priorities change—sometime overnight. 
Consequently, we believe the corps 
should have maximum flexibility with- 
in certain limits and guidelines to ad- 
dress these changes. If, as appears to be 
the case, Ventura’s needs have 
changed, then, by all means, the corps 
should use its flexibility to meet those 
needs. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the chair- 
man for his assistance and clarifica- 
tion. 

ISOTOPE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION FUND 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I rise to 
address an issue that is discussed in 
the report accompanying H.R. 2445, the 
Energy and Water appropriations bill. 
Specifically, on page 129 and 130 of the 
report, under “Isotope Production and 
Distribution Fund,“ I note particular 
reference is made to the need for a do- 
mestic source for the production of the 
isotope, molybdenum-99. As the report 
states: 

[T]he Committee believes that the Depart- 
ment should give high priority to developing 
a consistent set of policy and operational 
guidelines for the program, including an ex- 
peditious resolution to the issues surround- 
ing the proposed domestic production of mo- 
lybdenum-99. 

With regard to this issue, I was won- 
dering if the chairman and senior re- 
publican of the subcommittee were 
aware that at the Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory, or the INEL as we 
call it, initiatives are currently under- 
way to examine an expanded use of the 
advanced test reactor, run under the 
Naval Reactor Programs, as a source 
for the production of radioisotopes in- 
cluding molybdenum-99? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, if I 
may speak for my colleague, Senator 
HATFIELD, the committee is aware of 
the program at the INEL. As I under- 
stand it, a strategic business plan has 
been developed to evaluate the cost 
benefits and possible Department strat- 
egy for leasing out to an external cus- 
tomer, such as a pharmaceutical com- 
pany, one of the ATR’s available ‘‘test 
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loops” to produce the molybdenum-99 
isotope. 

Mr. CRAIG. The chairman is entirely 
correct. To follow up, Mr. President, 
could my friend from Louisiana tell me 
if the advanced test reactor at the 
INEL could be an additional program 
to be evaluated by the Department of 
Energy as a potential source for the 
production of molybdenum-99? 

JOHNSTON. As the Senate 
knows, the committee would direct the 
Secretary of Energy to provide to the 
authorizing and appropriating commit- 
tees by January 30, 1994, a strategic 
plan for its isotope production pro- 
gram. This report would also include 
recommendations on the domestic pro- 
duction of the Molybdenum-99 isotope. 

It is not the intention of the commit- 
tee or this Senator to limit or direct 
the Department toward one potential 
source or one particular evaluation. 
The report should identify and review 
all candidate sources. In that regard, 
and based on my understanding of the 
current ATR initiative at the INEL, I 
would certainly recommend that it not 
be excluded from the Department’s 
consideration and analysis. 

Mr. CRAIG. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments. I would certainly 
view the potential expansion of the 
ATR’s isotope production to include 
molybdenum-99 as another important 
program development for the Depart- 
ment, the Idaho laboratory and the en- 
tire U.S. health care industry. 

I yield the floor. 

THE NAVAJO TRANSMISSION PROJECT 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
fiscal year 1994 Energy and Water ap- 
propriations bill contains $5,000,000 
that will be made available to the De- 
partment of Energy to implement In- 
dian energy resource programs in ac- 
cordance with the vertical integration 
provisions of the Indian energy title of 
the Energy Policy Act of 1992 [title 
XXVI). This appropriation represents 
an important first step in utilizing the 
authorities of the Energy Policy Act, 
which Senator JOHNSTON so ably 
steered into law, to support the devel- 
opment of Indian energy resources. 
Does the Senator agree that the Navajo 
Nation will qualify to receive the $5 
million in funding provided in the form 
of a grant to be utilized to pay costs 
for environmental review and other 
preconstruction costs associated with 
the Navajo transmission project? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. The 
committee understands that the Nav- 
ajo transmission project is a 400-mile, 
6§00-kilovolt electrical transmission 
line that will run from the Four Cor- 
ners area to a termination point in Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. DECONCINI. The Navajo trans- 
mission project is a precedent-setting 
partnership between the Navajo Nation 
and the Western Area Power Adminis- 
tration. The project will provide public 
and private utilities and other energy 
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companies strategic access to planned 
transmission facilities in the southern 
Nevada area, and will alleviate the 
transmission bottleneck in the Four 
Corners Area, which today prevents the 
efficient delivery of excess electrical 
generation capacity in the southwest. 
Does Senator DOMENICI agree that this 
project offers significant energy bene- 
fits for the Nation? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. Eliminating the 
existing transmission bottleneck in the 
Four Corners Area has long been a high 
priority Federal objective. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. The project will be 
majority owned by the Navajo Nation 
which has invested $5 million in the 
project, has authorized a right-of-way 
for the project, and has joined with 
Western in conducting environmental 
review for the project. However, pri- 
vate financing is not available for 
preconstruction costs, such as environ- 
mental review, and the Navajo Nation 
is unable to allocate $5 million from its 
budget to this project without ad- 
versely affecting the provision of basic 
services to the tribe’s 200,000 members. 
Does the Senator from Arizona agree 
that the Navajo transmission project 
offers a cost effective means to realize 
significant energy benefits for the Na- 
tion? 

Mr. DECONCINI. Yes. 

Mr. McCAIN. The Navajo trans- 
mission project is an excellent example 
of a project in which Indian tribes can 
become more involved in energy 
projects utilizing Indian resources. 
Trough this project, the Navajo people 
will be able to move from passive les- 
sors of their energy resources to active 
participants in environmentally re- 
sponsible energy development on In- 
dian lands, as Congress intended in the 
Indian energy title of the Energy Pol- 
icy Act. A you know, the Navajo Na- 
tion played an active role in supporting 
the enactment of this title. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana agree that this 
is the type of project Congress had in 
mind when the Indian energy title was 
adopted? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Clearly this project 
furthers the objectives of the Indian 
energy title. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Environmental re- 
view for the project has already been 
initiated. To keep the project on sched- 
ule, funds will need to be made avail- 
able on a timely basis. Is the Senator 
confident that prompt decisions on the 
allocation of these funds will be made 
by the Department of Energy? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is the commit- 
tee’s intent that the Department move 
expeditiously in utilizing the funds ap- 
propriated for the Indian energy title. 

PROJECT CHARIOT 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana gave me the opportunity to have 
an exchange with him about a very dis- 
turbing situation in my State which 
has given rise to a great deal of con- 
cern among the Native citizens. I have 
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discussed the Project Chariot issue 
with Senator JOHNSTON on several oc- 
casions. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, as part of a program to use nu- 
clear explosives to excavate a harbor at 
Cape Thompson in northwest Alaska, 
performed a study on how radioactive 
fallout would distribute through the 
Arctic climate. Various radioactive 
material was spread out on the tundra. 
When the study was completed, the ra- 
dioactive material was buried in a 
mound. Two Native villages, Point 
Hope and Kivalina, are each less than 
30 miles from that site. Local residents 
were never notified of the experiments 
or of the fact that the radioactive ma- 
terial remained at the site. 

The Department of Energy completed 
the removal of the radioactive mate- 
rial early this month. I want to com- 
mend the Department for getting to 
the site to clean it up in a timely man- 
ner and for agreeing to complete future 
studies on the material and its impact 
on the environment. However, the 
funds provided the State of Alaska for 
monitoring the cleanup did not cover 
the monitoring costs of the local Na- 
tive villages. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and I have dis- 
cussed this matter. I believe he agrees 
with me, as other members of the sub- 
committee, that this is simply not 
right. These local communities, who 
never knew about the experiments 
being done near their homes, were 
forced to spend much-needed funds in 
order to ensure that the remediation 
work was done in a manner which sat- 
isfied their residents. These local com- 
munities incurred substantial over- 
sight expenses related to the Depart- 
ment’s remediation efforts. It is my po- 
sition that these communities should 
be reimbursed for reasonable expenses 
by the Department of Energy. The Sec- 
retary should review the request for re- 
imbursement from the local commu- 
nities and compensate them for reason- 
ably necessary expenses through avail- 
able funds. It is my hope that these 
local communities in my State will be 
fully reimbursed for their reasonable 
and necessary expenses. Am I correct 
that the Senator from Louisiana agrees 
with me on this matter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Alaska is correct. 
I agree with the opinions expressed by 
him. 

Mr. STEVENS. I want to thank and 
commend the good Senator from Lou- 
isiana and other members for all of 
their help on this matter which is of 
great concern to me and the people of 
my State. Does the ranking member of 
the Appropriations Committee, the 
Senator from Oregon, agree with my 
view on this issue? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I fully agree with 
the opinions expressed by Senators 
from Alaska and Louisiana. 
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THE TRIPARTY AGREEMENT 

Mrs. MURRAY. Would the Senator 
from Louisiana yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I would be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. The subcommittee 
included report language asking DOE 
to conduct risk analyses to attach pri- 
orities to cleanup spending based on 
threats to human health. I am inclined 
to agree with Chairman JOHNSTON on 
the merits of this concept; it makes 
sense to spend money where it will do 
the most good to protect public health 
and safety. 

As we do this, however, I think we 
must also protect the structure and 
goals of existing compliance agree- 
ments, such as the triparty agreement 
between DOE, EPA, and Washington 
State. 

As I understand it, DOE activities 
carried out pursuant to the language 
included in the committee report 
would in no way change or undermine 
the goals, terms, conditions, and proce- 
dures required under existing compli- 
ance agreements. Further, any changes 
to existing compliance agreements 
would continue to be subject to the 
procedures contained within these le- 
gally binding agreements as executed 
by the parties. Does the chairman con- 
cur in that interpretation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Let me say first, the 
Senator from Washington is very cor- 
rect in saying that the committee re- 
port language does not relieve the De- 
partment of Energy of its duties under 
the compliance agreements. The intent 
of the committee report language is to 
ask the Department to go out and ana- 
lyze the problems at the waste sites 
and analyze all of these agreements 
and come up with a proposal which in- 
volves resetting of priorities and a plan 
for the expenditure of the funds appro- 
priated. Our objective is to get the 
cleanup done and to see if DOE cannot 
come up with a better scheme for get- 
ting the work done. We do not want to 
continue everything as it presently is. 
It may be that the Department needs 
to go back in, renegotiate or rework 
these agreements. DOE needs to iden- 
tify areas of contamination that left 
unattended would pose the greatest 
risk to human health and the environ- 
ment. They need to adjust the prior- 
ities, find out the biggest threats to 
health and the environment, and make 
proper risk assessments. That is the 
committee’s overall intent and the 
spirit of this is not to repudiate agree- 
ments, but to seek to negotiate sen- 
sible ones that can effect the cleanup. 

CLEANING UP OLD WEAPONS FACILITIES 

Mr. SIMPSON. DOE’s cleanup of old 
weapons facilities greatly concerns me. 
I believe that DOE may be overlooking 
some existing technologies which could 
greatly assist with their cleanup ef- 
forts. In Wyoming, for example, we 
have a number of companies with ex- 
tensive experience in removing radio- 
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nuclides from the environment. These 
companies mine uranium and have in- 
vested millions in extraction, reclama- 
tion, and restoration technologies. 
They have developed techniques such 
as in situ mining that can remove 
radionuclides from the soil and ground 
water. 

It is my understanding that DOE is 
only beginning to evaluate some of the 
proven, cost-effective technologies that 
were developed and perfected in the 
mining industry. Many of DOE’s sites 
require the extraction or mining of the 
contaminants from the soil and water. 
The very nature of in situ uranium 
mining required the development of en- 
vironmentally sound extraction and 
restoration technologies. Thus, this 
seems to be a perfect opportunity for 
the Government and private sector to 
work together to share their knowl- 
edge and help move the cleanup process 
forward. I believe DOE should work 
with the uranium mining industry to 
determine if these techniques can be 
cost-effectively applied to DOE’s sites. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am familiar with 
these technologies and agree that min- 
ing technologies could be of use in 
DOE’s restoration program. DOE 
should investigate these technologies. 

Mr. SIMPSON. As my colleague 
knows, I had wanted to offer an amend- 
ment requiring DOE to work with the 
uranium mining industry on the use of 
these technologies. I am willing to 
defer for this year, however, as I under- 
stand my colleague’s strong desire not 
to set a precedent regarding earmark- 
ing of technologies. I will watch DOE’s 
progress in evaluating in situ mining 
technologies, however, which could af- 
fect my plans for next year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank my col- 
league. I, too, will closely monitor 
DOE’s progress in investigating mining 
technologies. 

WYOMING APPROPRIATIONS ITEMS 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my appreciation to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and particu- 
larly to Senator JOHNSTON, the sub- 
committee chairman, and to Senator 
HATFIELD, our ranking member, for 
their attention and support for some 
very important initiatives that will 
have a most favorable and direct im- 
pact on Wyoming. 

This legislation contains continued 
funding for crucial rehabilitation and 
betterment of the Shoshone irrigation 
project, $1.7 million has been included 
in the committee’s bill, which is 
$600,000 more than the House agreed to. 
Without these funds, the irrigation dis- 
trict will not be able to receive full 
matching funds from the State. Criti- 
cal work will be delayed, resulting in 
additional costs to the State, the dis- 
trict, and the Federal Government. 

So I do appreciate the committee’s 
support for that funding level for the 
Shoshone irrigation district in Wyo- 
ming. 
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As many of my colleagues may know, 
there has been a great deal of conten- 
tion in Wyoming about the manage- 
ment of water on and around our only 
Indian reservation, the Wind River In- 
dian reservation in Fremont County. 

I am pleased to inform my colleagues 
that the recent months have seen a 
new spirit of cooperation, collabora- 
tion, and communication between trib- 
al and State governments. This con- 
structive dialog has already done a 
great deal to ease tensions and restore 
a sense of community in that area of 
Wyoming. 

One of the major hurdles that has to 
be overcome is collection of up to date 
and accurate information on the water 
supply in the Wind River Basin. 

I also appreciate the fact that both 
versions of the bill include funding for 
the continuing Wind River Basin hy- 
drologic study. 

Finally, I would also express my 
thanks for the continued support of the 
rehabilitation of the Owl Creek unit in 
Wyoming. This irrigation district is di- 
rectly adjacent to the Wind River res- 
ervation and its continued rehabilita- 
tion is crucial to sustaining the agri- 
culture industry, and improving both 
conservation and supply in that area. 

TRANSITION PROGRAM BENEFITS 

Mr. REID. It is my understanding 
that the bill appropriates $100 million 
for programs to protect those employ- 
ees at the Department’s weapons com- 
plex who are affected by the transition 
of these facilities from weapons pro- 
duction operations to environmental 
clean-up. These funds will support the 
early retirements, retraining and other 
transition programs needed to imple- 
ment section 3161 of the 1992 National 
Defense Authorization Act. 

It is my further understanding that 
the transition program benefits that 
are funded under this bill are not lim- 
ited to Federal employees, but also in- 
clude the employees of the contractors 
and subcontractors. Particularly, it is 
my understanding that construction 
workers at the DOE sites also are to re- 
ceive the transition benefits and pro- 
tections funded under this bill, as au- 
thorized by the 1992 National Defense 
Authorization Act. Am I correct in this 
understanding? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REID. Finally, I remain very 
concerned about the absence of an ef- 
fective medical surveillance program 
at the weapons complex sites. Last 
year, the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment issued a very disturbing report on 
worker health and safety problems at 
these DOE facilities. OTA indicated 
that there was a tremendous need for 
DOE to implement a medical surveil- 
lance program throughout its system. 

As part of section 3162 of the 1992 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act, we 
directed the Secretary of Energy to es- 
tablish a comprehensive medical sur- 
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veillance program. However, nowhere 
in this appropriations bill has the Sec- 
retary asked for funds to implement 
this program. Without funding, I am 
concerned that the Department of En- 
ergy may not implement the Medical 
Surveillance Program. 

Do I have the Senator’s assurance 
that the committee will raise this con- 
cern with the Secretary, and determine 
how the Secretary intends to imple- 
ment the medical surveillance program 
mandated under section 3162? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator may be 
assured that we will raise his concerns 
with the Secretary, and urge her to re- 
port to the committee on the Depart- 
ment’s plans to implement the com- 
prehensive medical surveillance pro- 
gram for the weapons complex. 

FUNDING OF THE SP-100 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I oppose con- 
tinuation of funding of the SP-100. Al- 
though the Federal Government has 
spent over $400 million since 1984 to de- 
velop nuclear reactors for space appli- 
cations, the administration has deter- 
mined that the SP-100 has no commer- 
cial or other identified applications. 
Unless terminated, the Department of 
Energy has estimated that it will cost 
another $1.6 billion over 12 years to 
complete the current constructions 
phase of the program with additional 
costs for completion of flight testing 
and deployment. The SP-100 also poses 
grave environmental dangers. The fail- 
ure of a satellite powered by the SP-100 
during launch or reentry into the at- 
mosphere could spread radioactivity 
from the SP-100’s highly enriched ura- 
nium fuel. 

The administration has asked for 
$22.5 million to terminate all work on 
the SP-100. It is my understanding that 
the Senate version of the Energy and 
Water Appropriations bill provides the 
funding requested by the administra- 
tion to terminate the SP-100. Would 
the chairman of the subcommittee con- 
firm that this is correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The bill provides funds to be used 
to terminate the SP-100 as requested 
by the administration. 

THE MINORITY HONORS PROGRAM AND THE 

EMCORE PROGRAM 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
want to bring to the attention of the 
Senate two successful education pro- 
grams sponsored by the Department of 
Energy that are in danger or being sig- 
nificantly reduced or possibly elimi- 
nated by this appropriations bill. Each 
of these programs meets our Nation's 
energy and high-technology needs in 
its own unique way, and I am con- 
cerned that elimination or reductions 
in these programs could have a det- 
rimental effect on the future of energy 
development and research, and our 
ability to train workers in these vital 
areas. 

The first program I want to bring to 
the Senate’s attention is the Minority 
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Honors Training and Industrial Assist- 
ance Program. As many of my Senate 
colleagues may know, I have been a 
strong advocate for this program, 
which helps provide greater opportuni- 
ties for training and employment for 
minorities in the areas of high-tech- 
nology and energy-related fields. 

In previous years, this program has 
had its own line item in the Depart- 
ment of Energy budget in the special 
programs appropriation, Traditionally 
this program has received less than 
$500,000, despite my constant requests 
that we fund this program at a higher 
level to help meet increasing needs in 
the energy industry. 

I appreciate the desire to consolidate 
programs that have overlapping mis- 
sions. As I understand it, this was the 
rationale for consolidating the Minor- 
ity Honors Program with several other 
programs under the special programs 
budget. 

I wholly agree that we should roll to- 
gether programs that serve similar 
needs. However, I hope that consolida- 
tion does not translate as elimination. 
With the proposed consolidation, the 
DOE budget justifications shows a 
$344,000 increase in the Minority Hon- 
ors and Industrial assistance activity 
to reflect this merger. 

Mr. President, I must tell you that 
this recommendation gives me pause. 
It is my sincere hope that although the 
Minority Honors Program was not 
given a line item, its absence from the 
committee report does not indicate a 
lack of interest in the program or in- 
tention to eliminate its funding. While 
I understand the urge to resist giving 
smaller programs their own line items, 
I would urge those who will be con- 
ferees on this tissue to consider lan- 
guage indicating that this program 
should be continued, even though in a 
consolidated account. 

Let me tell you a little bit about the 
impacts of this program in New Mex- 
ico. In Las Vegas, NM, the Luna Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute has used 
funding from the Minority Honors Pro- 
gram to serve both its student popu- 
lation and New Mexico’s growing en- 
ergy and high-technology industry. 
Through this program, DOE and LVTI 
provide minority students with oppor- 
tunities for training and employment 
with energy-related industries and sci- 
entific institutions. Through this pro- 
gram, these industries hire high-cali- 
ber, well-trained employees. 

LVTI has used this program to pro- 
vide more than 1,000 scholarships to 
over 450 minority honor students. Over 
300 participants have graduated from 
the program, and over 80 percent of 
these graduates are now gainfully em- 
ployed. 

LVTI has also established partner- 
ships with private industry and na- 
tional scientific institutions, such as 
Los Alamos and Sandia National Lab- 
oratories. These partnerships have 
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helped provide career opportunities for 
students, assist with curriculum devel- 
opment in high-technology areas, and 
train students to work with industry 
and participate in special classroom 
projects during their training. 

Since its inception, LVTI has placed 
students in Sandia National Labora- 
tories’ summer employment programs, 
which has led Sandia to consider stu- 
dents and graduates for employment. 
LVTI also cooperates with Kirtland Air 
Force Base to assist students in pursu- 
ing careers in computer programming 
and electronics. Many of these students 
have been hired as full-time employees 
by Kirtland. 

The Minority Honors Program is a 
proven success. One need only to look 
at the wonderful things being done at 
LVTI as evidence of this. 

The second program at risk is the 
science education program EMCORE— 
the Environmental Management Ca- 
reer Opportunity Research Experience 
Program—funded by the Environ- 
mental Restoration and Waste Manage- 
ment arm of DOE. While the overall re- 
duction in funding for the Environ- 
mental Restoration and Waste Manage- 
ment Program poses a significant 
threat to the EMCORE program in it- 
self, language recently approved under 
the Senate version of the Defense au- 
thorization bill places this program in 
danger of being transferred to another 
office within DOE without its funding. 

The EMCORE Program is adminis- 
tered by Associated Western Univer- 
sities Inc. through DOE/Idaho. This 
program funds researchers who conduct 
environmental research programs in 
critical areas. EMCORE supports the 
researchers and their students, both 
graduate and undergraduate, at DOE 
laboratories. 

In New Mexico, for example, a num- 
ber of students at New Mexico State 
University in Las Cruces have received 
EMCORE scholarships for summer re- 
search at a program in New Mexico I’m 
certain many of you are familiar 
with—the Waste Isolation Pilot Plant, 
or WIPP, in Carlsbad. The WIPP site 
has provided numerous students and 
teachers with an exceptional labora- 
tory for examining the safe burial of 
nuclear waste. 

Through EMCORE, researchers and 
students were able to measure nuclear 
waste vault deformations. Over a pe- 
riod of 10 weeks, these students wit- 
nessed first-hand the technical—and 
political—issues involving WIPP and 
the ability of man to dispose of nuclear 
waste safely. Clearly, EMCORE funding 
is being put to good use with projects 
of this type. 

While EMCORE provides many ad- 
vantages to students through real- 
world research settings, its most im- 
portant advantage is, perhaps, the en- 
thusiasm it fosters among students 
who will soon be called on to address 
the increasingly complex issues in- 
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volved in environmental management. 
As one professor pointed out to me, 
waste management does not hold the 
same appeal and glamor as many other 
high-profile scientific projects, such as 
the space program or particle accelera- 
tion. EMCORE's emphasis on 
mentoring students in areas of waste 
management helps to pique students’ 
interest in what at the outset may ap- 
pear to be an overly technical and non- 
glamorous field. 

Now, however, we (find that 
EMCORBE’s funding is at risk due, as I 
mentioned before, to a reduction in 
funding to the Defense Environmental 
Restoration and Waste Management 
Program—by some $321 million—and 
the transfer of the scholarship program 


to another DOE office without the ac- _ 


companying funds. 

This transfer without funds is par- 
ticularly disturbing. Because many 
students participating in EMCORE re- 
ceive tuition and fee assistance, as well 
as monthly undergraduate research sti- 
pends, this elimination of funds now 
leaves these students without their 
funding for the current academic year. 
Because of the delay in moving to this 
appropriations bill, many students 
were not notified of this suspension of 
funds until only a few days before 
classes were to begin. Many of them 
now face the very real possibility of 
being unable to meet the costs of at- 
tending school. 

Mr. President, I will close today by 
quoting the renowned scientist James 
Bryant Conant, who was not only a 
great scientist, but a thoughtful and 
devoted letter writer. In one of his 
many letters to the New York Times, 
Mr. Conant wrote: 

There is only one proved method of assist- 
ing the advancement of pure science—that of 
picking men of genius, backing them heav- 
ily, and leaving them to direct themselves. 

These programs have provided our 
students—men and women alike—with 
the backing they need to recognize and 
expand upon their own individual gifts. 
They have provided countless students 
with the advantages and hands-on 
training they will not find anywhere 
else. In many cases, experience in these 
programs has led these students to full- 
time employment in research and other 
high-technology industries. 

The Minority Honors Program and 
EMCORE have helped finance and ful- 
fill the dreams of students who may 
not have normally had the opportunity 
to pursue careers in science, math, en- 
gineering, or other high-technology 
fields. These programs work, and 
they’re proving it every day in New 
Mexico and across the country. 

Again, it is my sincere hope that con- 
solidation of these projects into other 
programs does not spell out their ulti- 
mate demise. I urge the conferees to 
keep the important contributions of 
these programs in mind during the con- 
ference, and consider the consequences 
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these consolidations will have on stu- 

dent advancement in the sciences. 

Their loss will ultimately be our loss 

as well. I do not believe we can afford 

to let this happen. 

I thank the conferees for their con- 
sideration of my remarks. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Fiscal Year 1994 Energy and Water 
Appropriations Act includes funding 
for design of the Tokamak physics ex- 
periment [TPX], which is the second 
generation fusion machine. Fusion en- 
ergy holds the promise of providing our 
Nation with an abundant supply of 
clean energy in the next century and 
this bill will allow industry and re- 
search community to move toward this 
goal. 

The administration strongly supports 
fusion research as well as design and 
construction of TPX and I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert the following 
letter in the RECORD from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, Hazel O’Leary, in 
support of the Tokamak physics exper- 
iment [TPX] scheduled to be built at 
the Princeton Plasma Physics Labora- 
tory. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, September 22, 1993. 

Hon. J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy and Water 
Development, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN; This is a follow up to 
a meeting held September 8, 1993, in which 
you were briefed by the Department on our 
plans for United States participation in the 
International Thermonuclear Experimental 
Reactor program. The Department of Energy 
regards the International Thermonuclear Ex- 
perimental Reactor as setting a standard of 
excellence for carrying out a collaborative 
international scientific endeavor, and we ap- 
preciate your interest and support. 

I understand there was a candid and pro- 
ductive discussion of this program. However, 
my staff also reported that you see a need to 
delay our domestic initiative, the Tokamak 
Physics Experiment, until international 
agreement has been reached on beginning 
construction of the International Thermo- 
nuclear Experimental Reactor. 

We strongly urge you to support our full 
$20 million request for continued design of 
the Tokamak Physics Experiment for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The Tokamak Physics Experiment con- 
stitutes a forward-looking step for the Unit- 
ed States fusion program and addresses is- 
sues in improved tokamak design and pulse 
length that go beyond the International 
Thermonuclear Experimental Reactor mis- 
sion. It represents an experimental focus for 
the United States fusion program at the be- 
ginning of the next century when existing 
experiments will have been fully exploited. 

(2) The Tokamak Physics Experiment has 
been conceived in such a way that it will be 
able to provide critical guidance for the op- 
eration of the International Thermonuclear 
Experimental Reactor. The size and scale of 
the International Thermonuclear Experi- 
mental Reactor enterprise are such that 
operational improvements derived from the 
tokamak design could save time and money. 
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(3) Another objective in the Tokamak 
Physics Experiment is to bring United 
States industry into the project very early 
in the design phase, in part to incorporate 
industrial manufacturing knowledge, but 
more importantly to provide an opportunity 

-for technology transfer as the United States 
prepares to participate in the International 
Thermonuclear Experimental Reactor con- 
struction. Also, some of the technologies 
concerned, such as superconductivity, robot- 
ics, and computer control systems, have rel- 
evance beyond fusion. 

(4) The proposed fiscal year 1994 budget of 
$20 million for the Tokamak Physics Experi- 
ment already constitutes a minimal start on 
preliminary design activities for the project. 
These funds are needed in order to continue 
the present design efforts, to bring industrial 
contractors into the design team, and to 
begin research and development that is need- 
ed to validate the design concepts. 

From the beginning, the International 
Thermonuclear Experimental Reactor was 
designed to ensure equal participation from 
the four partners. With this concept of par- 
ity and shared responsibility, it represents 
an international endeavor that is already 
breaking new ground on both technical and 
political horizons. However, international 
agreement to begin construction will take 
considerable time even with the best inten- 
tions of all the participants. 

The Tokamak Physics Experiment, on the 
other hand, is ready to move forward, and I 
urge that we continue the design process. 
This experiment will provide the United 
States with the technical basis to be a pro- 
ductive partner in a future international fu- 
sion program. Failure to proceed with the 
Tokamak Physics Experiment at this time 
will be perceived as a sign of weak resolve on 
the part of the United States fusion program 
and, thereby, will undercut our participation 
in the International Thermonuclear Experi- 
mental Reactor. 

Again, the Department values your contin- 
ued support of the International Thermo- 
nuclear Experimental Reactor project. 

Sincerely, 
HAZEL R. O'LEARY. 
FLOOD CONTROL FOR STE. GENEVIEVE, MO 

Mr. DANFORTH. Would the Senator 
from Montana, the chairman of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee, respond to a question regarding a 
flood control project for Ste. Gene- 
vieve, MO? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I would be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. As the Senator is 
well aware, the problem with this 
project is that it is not a normal flood 
control project. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, a town the size of Ste. 
Genevieve, population 4,400, would 
never qualify for flood protection of 
this nature. It does not have the means 
to pay the required 25-percent local 
share of a $41 million project, and the 
benefits of protecting such a small 
town would not be worth the costs of 
the project, according to the corps 
analysis’. In 1986, Congress authorized 
this project despite these facts. This is 
because Congress recognized a fact that 
the corps’ statutory requirements do 
not permit it to recognize—that the 
historic value of Ste. Genevieve is 
worth a great deal to the country. This 
project will protect a National Historic 
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District which is made up of the best 
collection of original French colonial 
architecture in North America. Those 
who visit Ste. Genevieve recognize 
what a beautiful and important his- 
toric resource the town is. 

Once again, Congress needs to act to 
move this project along. It must mod- 
ify the local cost-share requirement in 
order for this project to be constructed. 
As the chairman of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee knows, I 
have, for some time, been trying to 
alter the cost share to a level that is 
attainable for the community of Ste. 
Genevieve. It is a very high priority of 
mine to change legislatively the cost- 
share requirement so that construction 
on this project can begin by fiscal year 
1995. 

My question is: Will the Senator 
from Montana work with me to help 
me enact a provision to modify the 
local cost-share requirement before the 
end of fiscal year 1994? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I share the Senator’s 
assessment of the needs and the 
uniqueness of this project, and I will 
work with him to deal with the cost- 
sharing issue before the end of 1994. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his commitment. 
Does the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the ranking Republican of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee, 
agree with the assessment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAFEE. The flood control 
project for Ste. Genevieve presents a 
truly unique situation deserving of a 
unique legislative response. I will work 
with the Senator from Missouri to deal 
with the cost-sharing issue before he 
retires from the Senate. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I thank the chair- 
man and ranking Republican of the En- 
vironment Committee for their com- 
mitment to making this important 
project a reality. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I commend 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, for the outstanding job he 
has done in shepherding this bill 
through the hearings process, in sub- 
committee, and in managing this bill 
on the floor. He has been most ably as- 
sisted by the ranking member of both 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee, Mr. HATFIELD. These two make a 
formidable team. 

The Energy and Water Development 
appropriations bill provides funding for 
a major portion of our Nation’s infra- 
structure and science research and de- 
velopment. The chairman has dem- 
onstrated this afternoon in debate his 
mastery of the complex scientific and 
technological issues that are addressed 
in this bill. His expertise has been put 
to fine use in forging a successful bill. 

I commend managers for a job well 
done on this bill. I call attention to my 
colleagues of the expert jobs performed 
by Proctor Jones, David Gwaltney, and 
Gloria Butland for the majority, and 
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Mark Walker and Dorothy Pastis for 
the minority. These professionals have 
labored tirelessly to produce this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the majority leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT—H.R. 2446 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
third reading of the pending bill, the 
Senate now proceed to consider H.R. 
2446, the military construction appro- 
priations bill under the following limi- 
tations: That the committee amend- 
ments be adopted en bloc; that they be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendments; that no 
points of order be waived by this agree- 
ment; that the only floor amendments 
be the following, and that they be sub- 
ject to relevant second-degree amend- 
ments, where applicable, and that all 
time for debate be equally divided and 
controlled in the usual form, unless 
otherwise stated. 

The amendments are: An amendment 
by Senator BYRD that is relevant; an 
amendment by Senator HATFIELD that 
is relevant; an amendment by Senator 
SASSER that is relevant; an amendment 
by Senator METZENBAUM that is rel- 
evant; an amendment by Senator 
BURNS that is relevant; an amendment 
by Senator GORTON that is relevant; an 
amendment by Senator INOUYE regard- 
ing land transfer, 10 minutes; an 
amendment by Senator SASSER regard- 
ing funding for the International 
Guard, 10 minutes; an amendment by 
Senator LAUTENBERG regarding 
burdensharing, 1 hour; that there be 1 
hour for debate on the bill, with an ad- 
ditional 15 minutes under the control 
of Senator MCCAIN; that once the listed 
amendments have been disposed of and 
all time has been used or yielded back, 
the bill be read a third time and the 
Senate, without intervening action or 
debate, proceed to vote on final pas- 
sage; that upon disposition of H.R. 2446, 
the Senate insist on its amendments, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and the Chair be authorized to 
appoint conferees, with the above oc- 
curring without intervening action or 
debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wonder if we can dispose of this 
measure tonight, along with the one we 
just had third reading on. 
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Will the distinguished majority lead- 
er give me the schedule for the remain- 
der of the evening and tomorrow? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is my expectation 
that if we complete action on the en- 
ergy and water appropriations bill and 
the military construction appropria- 
tions bill, that there be no further 
votes this evening and no session to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BINGAMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, and I also will not object, I 
just ask the majority leader, is there 
any way to anticipate when the votes 
will occur this evening on the amend- 
ments that will require votes, and on 
final passage, or is it possible to lump 
those at a particular time? I did have a 
commitment this evening. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is my understand- 
ing that there will not be any votes on 
amendments; that the only vote will be 
final passage, but I will defer to the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
manager of the bill. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. There will be 
no votes on amendments, and I will tell 
my colleagues that I think the time on 
the relevant amendments, such as the 1 
hour for Senator LAUTENBERG, can be 
squeezed down very, very considerably. 

I hope we will get to final passage on 
this bill in a fairly short period of 
time, within an hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous consent request is pending. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BUMPERS. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, and I will not 
object. Is there anything in the unani- 
mous consent request about the Agri- 
culture conference report? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No, there is not. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Does the leader not 
anticipate taking that up tonight? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is correct; I do 
not anticipate taking it up tonight. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have been 
advised on this side that there will be 
no request for a rollcall vote on the 
military construction appropriations 
bill. If that is the case, we can vote 
now on energy and water, and some 
Members who have to depart can be ac- 
commodated. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, we 
had a lengthy and difficult and un- 
pleasant exchange this morning on the 
question of whether or not there would 
be votes on appropriations bills. I was 
told that it is an absolute standing re- 
quest that there be a recorded vote on 
every appropriations bill. 

I am perfectly prepared to do that, 
but I want it clearly understood that 
when the Republican leader says it in 
this case, he is speaking for all Repub- 
lican Senators. 

Mr. DOLE. All who are here. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr. SASSER addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I hope 
we could dispose of the military con- 
struction bill without a rollcall vote 
this evening. Two of our colleagues 
have come to me. One’s child is having 
a birthday party this evening that he 
wants to attend. Frankly, I think that 
is a pretty important occasion. An- 
other Senator has come to me and has 
indicated he would like very much to 
go to a parent-teachers’ evening at his 
son’s school this evening. I happen to 
think that is a pretty important func- 
tion. 

So I hope we could handle this mili- 
tary construction bill—there is nothing 
controversial in here. It has been 
cleared on both sides. I hope that we 
could handle this without a rollcall 
this evening. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
have always felt the need of and have 
always requested we have rolicall 
votes. I was not involved in any un- 
pleasant exchange. Let me first of all 
say that. And I do not want to be in- 
volved in an unpleasant exchange at 
this moment either. But I have always 
felt that on matters of appropriations 
we should have rollcall votes. Now, 
that has been my position, and I think 
we should do so. Maybe if there was a 
vote, a rollcall vote for certain on the 
conference report, we could do it that 
way. But let me just consider this for a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Min- 
nesota that he reserves his right to re- 
quest a rollcall vote when there is a 
conference report. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, let 
me just be direct about it. I think we 
should have a rollcall vote on matters 
of appropriation, and so I would call for 
a rolicall vote. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to assure the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that we would 
bring it back from conference and have 
a rolicall vote on it at that time. I do 
not anticipate this bill is going to 
change substantially in conference, and 
I anticipate we will probably pass it by 
unanimous vote. Most of these military 
construction bills are. So I hope our 
friend from Minnesota could find it in 
his heart this evening to let us vote on 
this bill when it comes back on the 
conference report. 

Mr. HARKIN. If the Senator will 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HARKIN. I am sorry that some- 
one has to go to a parent teacher event 
at school. Two weeks ago I had a simi- 
lar situation where I wanted to go to 
my daughter’s school; it was parents’ 
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night at school. I made that request 
known, but we still had to stay here 
and vote. And so I find it kind of curi- 
ous that now we have the same situa- 
tion. 

I hope that in the overall we could 
start getting out of here a little bit 
earlier, those of us who have children 
at home and families could get out of 
here a little bit earlier tonight so we 
could have dinner once in a while with 
our families. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, let 
me take a popular position here to- 
night, which is as follows: We will have 
a rolleall vote on the conference report 
for certain. I will not ask for the roll- 
call vote tonight. But could I say to 
my colleagues, I am just kind of wilt- 
ing under this, not pressure but just 
good looks from good friends. But I 
really do believe that on appropria- 
tions bills we should have rollcall 
votes, and I am going to be calling for 
those votes. But tonight, given plans 
that have been made, we will not do it. 
We will have a rolleall vote on the con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none. It is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
going to repeat now so there cannot be 
any misunderstanding, I am taking the 
words expressed here by the Senators 
who have spoken and the silence of 
others as an indication that there is no 
request for a rollcall vote—— 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, please, let 
us hear the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senate will be in 
order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That there is no re- 
quest for a rollcall vote on the military 
construction appropriations bill with 
the assurance provided the Senator 
from Minnesota that there will be a 
rollcall vote on the conference report 
on that bill. That being the case, I sug- 
gest we have the vote now on the en- 
ergy and water appropriations bill, and 
that will be the last vote until Monday. 

Now, there will be votes on Monday, 
and Senators should be aware of that. I 
will announce that schedule either 
later tonight or via Senate offices to- 
morrow. We hope to be on the transpor- 
tation appropriations bill at that time. 
We have that and defense appropria- 
tions to do next week. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 
would ask for a rolicall vote on the 
water and energy bill tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A roll- 
call vote has already been ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is nec- 
essarily absent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEVIN). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 


The result was announced—yeas 89, 
nays 10, as follows: 


(Rollcall Vote No. 301 Leg.) 


YEAS—89 
Akaka Durenberger McCain 
Baucus Exon McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boren Graham Moynihan 
Boxer Gramm Murkowski 
Bradley Grassley Murray 
Breaux Harkin Nickles 
Bryan Hatch Nunn 
Bumpers Hatfield Packwood 
Burns Heflin Pell 
Byrd Hollings Pressler 
Campbell Hutchison Reid 
Chafee Inouye Riegle 
Coats Jeffords Robb 
Cochran Johnston Rockefeller 
Cohen Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Conrad Kempthorne Sasser 
Coverdell Kennedy Shelby 
Craig Kerrey Simon 
D'Amato Lautenberg Simpson 
Danforth Leahy Specter 
Daschle Levin Stevens 
DeConcint Lieberman Thurmond 
Dodd Lott Wallop 
Dole Lugar Warner 
Domenici Mack Wofford 
Dorgan Mathews 
NAYS—10 
Brown Helms Smith 
Faircloth Kerry Wellstone 
Feingold Kohl 
Gregg Roth 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pryor 


So the bill (H.R. 2445), as amended, 
was passed. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 


Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on 
the disagreeing votes thereon, and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees on behalf of the Senate. 


The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. ByRD, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
SASSER, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. REID, Mr. 
KERREY, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. GOR- 
TON, and Mr. MCCONNELL conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I extend my sincere 
thanks to especially Senator HATFIELD 
and Senator BYRD, who worked so 
closely with us on this bill. I thank all 
my colleagues and the outstanding 
staff, who have done such a terrific job 
on both sides of the aisle. We are very 
pleased. 


I yield the floor. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill, H.R. 2446, by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


A bill (H.R. 2446) making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments, 
as follows: 

(The parts of the bill intended to be 
stricken are shown in boldface brack- 
ets, and the parts of the bill intended 
to be inserted are shown in italic.) 

H.R. 2446 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, for 
military construction functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, namely: 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 

For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, military installations, facili- 
ties, and real property for the Army as cur- 
rently authorized by Law, including person- 
nel in the Army Corps of Engineers and 
other personal services necessary for the 
purposes of this appropriation, and for con- 
struction and operation of facilities in sup- 
port of the functions of the Commander in 
Chief, [$837,644,000] $723,505,000, to remain 
available until September 30, 1998: Provided, 
That of this amount, not to exceed 
[$109,441,000] $88,000,000 shall be available for 
study, planning, design, architect and engi- 
neer services, as authorized by law, unless 
the Secretary of Defense determines that ad- 
ditional obligations are necessary for such 
purposes and notifies the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of both Houses of Congress. of 
his determination and the reasons therefor: 
Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated for “Military Construction, Army" 
under Public Law 102-136, $4,700,000 is hereby 
rescinded: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated for “Military Construction, Army" 
under Public Law 102-380, $9,200,000 is hereby 
rescinded. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVY 


For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, naval installations, facilities, 
and real property for the Navy as currently 
authorized by law, including personnel in the 
Naval Facilities Engineering Command and 
other personal services necessary for the 
purposes of this appropriation, [$575,971,000] 
$580,033,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1998: Provided, That of this 
amount, not to exceed [$64,373,000] $59,373,000 
shall be available for study, planning, design, 
architect and engineer services, as author- 
ized by law, unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that additional obligations are 
necessary for such purposes and notifies the 
Committees on Appropriations of both 
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Houses of Congress of his determination and 
the reasons therefor; Provided further, That of 
the funds appropriated for “Military Construc- 
tion, Navy” under Public Law 101-148, 
$7,662,000 is hereby rescinded: Provided further, 
That of the funds appropriated for ‘Military 
Construction, Navy"’ under Public Law 102-136, 
$23,630,000 is hereby rescinded: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the funds appropriated for Mili- 
tary Construction, Navy" under Public Law 
102-380, $37,660,000 is hereby rescinded. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR FORCE 


For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, military installations, facili- 
ties, and real property for the Air Force as 
currently authorized by law, [$913,297,000] 
$969,926,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1998: Provided, That of this 
amount, not to exceed [$63,882,000] $58,180,000 
shall be available for study, planning, design, 
architect and engineer services, as author- 
ized by law, unless the Secretary of Defense 
determines that additional obligations are 
necessary for such purposes and notifies the 
Committees on Appropriations of both 
Houses of Congress of his determination and 
the reasons therefor: Provided further, That of 
the funds appropriated for "Military Construc- 
tion, Air Force" under Public Law 102-136, 
$14,480,000 is hereby rescinded: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the funds appropriated for ‘‘Mili- 
tary Construction, Air Force" under Public Law 
102-380, $2,230,000 is hereby rescinded. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, DEFENSE-WIDE 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


For acquisition, construction, installation, 
and equipment of temporary or permanent 
public works, installations, facilities, and 
real property for activities and agencies of 
the Department of Defense (other than the 
military departments), as currently author- 
ized by law, [$618,770,000] $524,165,000, to re- 
main available until September 30, 1998: Pro- 
vided, That such amounts of this appropria- 
tion as may be determined by the Secretary 
of Defense may be transferred to such appro- 
priations of the Department of Defense avail- 
able for military construction as he may des- 
ignate, to be merged with and to be available 
for the same purposes, and for the same time 
period, as the appropriation or fund to which 
transferred: Provided further, That of the 
amount appropriated, not to exceed 
[$42,405,000] $37,405,000 shall be available for 
study, planning, design, architect and engl- 
neer services, as authorized by law, unless 
the Secretary of Defense determines that ad- 
ditional obligations are necessary for such 
purposes and notifies the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of both Houses of Congress of 
his determination and the reasons therefor: 
Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated for “Military Construction, Defense 
Agencies" under Public Law 102-136, $15,500,000 
is hereby rescinded. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY NATIONAL 
GUARD 


For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the 
Army National Guard, and contributions 
therefor, as authorized by chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, and military con- 
struction authorization Acts, [$203,980,000] 
$291,250,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR NATIONAL 
GUARD 

For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the 
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Air National Guard, and contributions there- 
for, as authorized by chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, and military construc- 
tion authorization Acts, [$161,761,000] 
$245,723,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE 

For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the 
Army Reserve as authorized by chapter 133 
of title 10, United States Code, and military 
construction authorization Acts, [$87,825,000] 
$124,794,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, NAVAL RESERVE 

For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the re- 
serve components of the Navy and Marine 
Corps as authorized by chapter 133 of title 10, 
United States Code, and military construc- 
tion authorization Acts, [$28,647,000] 
$25,013,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1998. 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, AIR FORCE RESERVE 

For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the 
Air Force Reserve as authorized by chapter 
133 of title 10, United States Code, and mili- 
tary construction authorization Acts, 
[366,136,000] $68,427,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1998. 

[NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

{For the United States share of the cost of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization Infra- 
structure programs for the acquisition and 
construction of military facilities and instal- 
lations (including international military 
headquarters) and for related expenses for 
the collective defense of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Area as authorized in military con- 
struction Acts and section 2806 of title 10, 
United States Code, $140,000,000, to remain 
available until expended.] 

OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
for military construction and family housing 
construction outside the United States for the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Defense Agencies 
and for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Infrastructure Programs, as currently author- 
ized by law, $300,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, Provided, That such amounts of 
this appropriation as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense may be transferred to such 
appropriations of the Department of Defense 
available for military construction and family 
housing and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation Infrastructure account as he may des- 
ignate, to be merged with and to be available for 
the same purposes, and for the same period, as 
the appropriation or fund to which transferred. 

FAMILY HOUSING, ARMY 

For expenses of family housing for the 
Army for construction, including acquisi- 
tion, replacement, addition, expansion, ex- 
tension and alteration and for operation and 
maintenance, including debt payment, leas- 
ing, minor construction, principal and inter- 
est charges, and insurance premiums, as au- 
thorized by law, as follows: for Construction, 
[$218,785,000] $228,385,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1998; for Operation and 
maintenance, and for debt payment, 
{$1,067,922,000] $1,125,601 ,000; in all 
[$1,286,707,000] $7 ,353,986,000. 

FAMILY HOUSING, NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

For expenses of family housing for the 
Navy and Marine Corps for construction, in- 
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cluding acquisition, replacement, addition, 
expansion, extension and alteration and for 
operation and maintenance, including debt 
payment, leasing, minor construction, prin- 
cipal and interest charges, and insurance 
premiums, as authorized by law, as follows: 
for Construction, [$367,769,000] $354,738,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1998; for 
Operation and maintenance, and for debt 
payment, [$781,952,000] $835,055,000; in all 
[$1,149,721,000] $1,189,793,000: Provided, That of 
the funds appropriated for "Family Housing, 
Navy and Marine Corps" under Public Law 101- 
148, $25,018,000 is hereby rescinded. 
FAMILY HOUSING, AIR FORCE 

For expenses of family housing for the Air 
Force for construction, including acquisi- 
tion, replacement, addition, expansion, ex- 
tension and alteration and for operation and 
maintenance, including debt payment, leas- 
ing, minor construction, principal and inter- 
est charges, and insurance premiums, as au- 
thorized by law, as follows: for Construction, 
[$192,197,000] $195,035,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1998; for Operation and 
maintenance, and for debt payment, 
[$805,847,000] $853,912,000; in all [$998,044,000} 
$1,048,947,000: Provided, That of the funds ap- 
propriated for “Family Housing, Air Force’’ 
under Public Law 102-136, $6,400,000 is hereby 
rescinded: Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated for *‘Family Housing, Air Force" 
under Public Law 102-380, $48,702,000 is hereby 
rescinded. 

FAMILY HOUSING, DEFENSE-WIDE 

For expenses of family housing for the ac- 
tivities and agencies of the Department of 
Defense (other than the military depart- 
ments) for construction, including acquisi- 
tion, replacement, addition, expansion, ex- 
tension and alteration, and for operation and 
maintenance, leasing, and minor construc- 
tion, as authorized by law, as follows: for 
Construction, $159,000, to remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1998; for 
Operation and maintenance, [$25,711,000] 
$27,337,000; in all [$25,870,000] $27,496,000. 

HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE FUND, DEFENSE 

For use in the Homeowners Assistance 
Fund established pursuant to section 1013(d) 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Development Act of 1966, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 3374), $151,400,000, to remain available 
until expended. 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE ACCOUNT, 

PARTI 

For deposit into the Department of De- 
fense Base Closure Account established by 
section 207(a)(1) of the Defense Authorization 
Amendments and Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Act (Public Law 100-526), [$27,870,000] 
$12,830,000, to remain avaliable for obligation 
until September 30, 1995: Provided, That none 
of these funds may be obligated for base re- 
alignment and closure activities under Pub- 
lic Law 100-526 which would cause the De- 
partment’s $1,800,000,000 cost estimate for 
military construction and family housing re- 
lated to the Base Realignment and Closure 
Program to be exceeded[: Provided further, 
That not less than $19,800,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated herein shall be available solely 
for environmental restoration]. 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE ACCOUNT, 

Part II 

For deposit into the Department of De- 
fense Base Closure Account 1990 established 
by section 2906(a)(1) of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1991 (Public Law 
101-510), [$1,800,500,000] $/,526,310,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That [such funds are available solely for the 
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approved 1991 base realignments and clo- 
sures: Provided further, That] not less than 
$262,300,000 of the funds appropriated herein 
shall be available solely for environmental 
restoration. 

BASE REALIGNMENT AND CLOSURE ACCOUNT, 

Part II 

For deposit into the Department of De- 
fense Base Closure Account 1990 established 
by section 2906(a)(1) of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1991 (Public Law 
101-510), $1,200,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That such funds 
will be available only to the extent an offi- 
cial budget request is transmitted to the 
Congress: [Provided further, That such funds 
are available solely for the approved 1993 
base realignments and closures:] Provided 
further, That not less than $300,000,000 of the 
funds appropriated herein shall be available 
solely for environmental restoration. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 101. None of the funds appropriated in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
shall be expended for payments under a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract for work, where 
cost estimates exceed $25,000, to be per- 
formed within the United States, except 
Alaska, without the specific approval in 
writing of the Secretary of Defense setting 
forth the reasons therefor. 

SEC. 102. Funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for construction shall be 
available for hire of passenger motor vehi- 
cles. 

Sec. 103. Funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for construction may be 
used for advances to the Federal Highway 
Administration, Department of Transpor- 
tation, for the construction of access roads 
as authorized by section 210 of title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, when projects authorized 
therein are certified as important to the na- 
tional defense by the Secretary of Defense. 

SEc. 104. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act may be used to begin construction 
of new bases inside the continental United 
States for which specific appropriations have 
not been made. 

Sec. 105. No part of the funds provided in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
shall be used for purchase of land or land 
easements in excess of 100 per centum of the 
value as determined by the Army Corps of 
Engineers or the Naval Facilities Engineer- 
ing Command, except (a) where there is a de- 
termination of value by a Federal court, or 
(b) purchases negotiated by the Attorney 
General or his designee, or (c) where the esti- 
mated value is less than $25,000, or (d) as oth- 
erwise determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense to be in the public interest. 

SEC. 106, None of the funds appropriated in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
shall be used to (1) acquire land, (2) provide 
for site preparation, or (3) install utilities for 
any family housing, except housing for 
which funds have been made available in an- 
nual Military Construction Appropriations 
Acts. 

SEC. 107. None of the funds appropriated in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
for minor construction may be used to trans- 
fer or relocate any activity from one base or 
installation to another, without prior notifi- 
cation to the Committees on Appropriations. 

Sec. 108. No part of the funds appropriated 
in Military Construction Appropriations 
Acts may be used for the procurement of 
steel for any construction project or activity 
for which American steel producers, fabrica- 
tors, and manufacturers have been denied 
the opportunity to compete for such steel 
procurement. 
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SEc. 109. None of the funds available to the 
Department of Defense for military con- 
struction or family housing during the cur- 
rent fiscal year may be used to pay real 
property taxes in any foreign nation. 

SEc. 110. None of the funds appropriated in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
may be used to initiate a new installation 
overseas without prior notification to the 
Committees on Appropriations. 

SEc. 111. None of the funds appropriated in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
may be obligated for architect and engineer 
contracts estimated by the Government to 
exceed $500,000 for projects to be accom- 
plished in Japan or in any NATO member 
country, unless such contracts are awarded 
to United States firms or United States 
firms in joint venture with host nation 
firms. 

SEc. 112. None of the funds appropriated in 
Military Construction Appropriations Acts 
for military construction in the United 
States territories and possessions in the Pa- 
cific and on Kwajalein Atoll may be used to 
award any contract estimated by the Gov- 
ernment to exceed $1,000,000 to a foreign con- 
tractor: Provided, That this section shall not 
be applicable to contract awards for which 
the lowest responsive and responsible bid of 
a United States contractor exceeds the low- 
est responsive and responsible bid of a for- 
eign contractor by greater than 20 per cen- 
tum. 

SEC. 113. The Secretary of Defense is to in- 
form the Committees on Appropriations and 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
plans and scope of any proposed military ex- 
ercise involving United States personnel 
thirty days prior to its occurring, if amounts 
expended for construction, either temporary 
or permanent, are anticipated to exceed 
$100,000. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


SEC. 114. Unexpended balances in the Mili- 
tary Family Housing Management Account 
established pursuant to section 2831 of title 
10, United States Code, as well as any addi- 
tional amounts which would otherwise be 
transferred to the Military Family Housing 
Management Account, shall be transferred to 
the appropriations for Family Housing, as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense, 
based on the sources from which the funds 
were derived, and shall be available for the 
same purposes, and for the same time period, 
as the appropriation to which they have been 
transferred. 

Sec. 115. Not more than 20 per centum of 
the appropriations in Military Construction 
Appropriations Acts which are limited for 
obligation during the current fiscal year 
shall be obligated during the last two 
months of the fiscal year. 
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Sec, 116. Funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for construction in prior 
years shall be available for construction au- 
thorized for each such military department 
by the authorizations enacted into law dur- 
ing the current session of Congress. 

Sec. 117. For military construction or fam- 
ily housing projects that are being com- 
pleted with funds otherwise expired or lapsed 
for obligation, expired or lapsed funds may 
be used to pay the cost of associated super- 
vision, inspection, overhead, engineering and 
design on those projects and on subsequent 
claims, if any. 

SEC. 118. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any funds appropriated to a mili- 
tary department or defense agency for the 
construction of military projects may be ob- 
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ligated for a military construction project or 
contract, or for any portion of such a project 
or contract, at any time before the end of 
the fourth fiscal year after the fiscal year for 
which funds for such project were appro- 
priated if the funds obligated for such 
project (1) are obligated from funds available 
for military construction projects, and (2) do 
not exceed the amount appropriated for such 
project, plus any amount by which the cost 
of such project is increased pursuant to law. 

Sec. 119. Of the funds appropriated in this 
Act for Operation and maintenance of Fam- 
ily Housing, no more than $13,000,000 may be 
obligated for contract cleaning of family 
housing units. 

(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 


Sec. 120. During the five-year period after 
appropriations available to the Department 
of Defense for military construction and 
family housing operation and maintenance 
and construction have expired for obligation, 
upon a determination that such appropria- 
tions will not be necessary for the liquida- 
tion of obligations or for making authorized 
adjustments to such appropriations for obli- 
gations incurred during the period of avail- 
ability of such appropriations, unobligated 
balances of such appropriations may be 
transferred into the appropriation ‘‘Foreign 
Currency Fluctuations, Construction, De- 
fense’’ to be merged with and to be available 
for the same time period and for the same 
purposes as the appropriation to which 
transferred. 

SEC. 121. The Secretary of Defense is to 
provide the Committees on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
with an annual report by February 15, con- 
taining details of the specific actions pro- 
posed to be taken by the Department of De- 
fense during the current fiscal year to en- 
courage other member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and Japan and 
Korea to assume a greater share of the com- 
mon defense burden of such nations and the 
United States. 

(Sec. 122. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the Army 
shall transfer, no later than September 30, 
1994, without reimbursement or transfer of 
funds, to the Architect of the Capitol, a por- 
tion of the real property, including improve- 
ments thereon, known as the Army Research 
Laboratory, Woodbridge Research Facility, 
located in Prince William County, Virginia, 
consisting of approximately 100 acres, more 
or less, as determined under subsection (c). 

[(b) The Architect of the Capitol shall, 
upon completion of the survey performed 
pursuant to subsection (c) and the transfer 
effected pursuant to subsection (a), utilize 
the property to be transferred to provide fa- 
cilities to accommodate the varied long term 
storage and service needs of the Library of 
Congress and Legislative Branch. 

[(c) The exact acreage, legal description 
and apportionment as to the portions of the 
property to be transferred under this section 
shall be determined by a survey satisfactory 
to the Architect of the Capitol and the Sec- 
retary of the Army.] 

SEC. 122. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, each amount appropriated by this 
Act is hereby reduced by four percent. 

Sec. 123. Proceeds received by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy pursuant to section 2840 
of the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (Public Law 
102-190) are appropriated and shall be avail- 
able for the purposes authorized in that sec- 


tion. 
[Sec. 124. Defense access roads for Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, (86th Street improvements) 
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shall be considered as fully meeting the cer- 
tification requirements specified in section 
210 of title 23 of the United States Code. 

[SEC. 125. ee WITH BUY AMERICAN 


[No funds appropriated pursuant to this 
Act may be expended by an entity unless the 
entity agrees that in expending the assist- 
ance the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10c, popularly known as the “Buy 
American Act"). 

(SEC. 126. SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT 
REGARDING NOTICE. 

[(a) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or products that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided under this Act, it is the sense 
of the Congress that entities receiving such 
assistance should, in expending the assist- 
ance, purchase only American-made equip- 
ment and products. 

[(b) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSIST- 
ANCE.—In providing financial assistance 
under this Act, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall provide to each recipient of the as- 
sistance a notice describing the statement 
made in subsection (a) by the Congress. 

ISEC. 127. PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS. 

[If it has been finally determined by a 
court or Federal agency that any person in- 
tentionally affixed a fraudulent label bearing 
a “Made in America” inscription, or any in- 
scription with the same meaning, to any 
product sold in or shipped to the United 
States that was not made in the United 
States, such person shall be ineligible to re- 
ceive any contract or subcontract made with 
funds provided pursuant to this Act, pursu- 
ant to the debarment, suspension, and 
ineligiblity procedures described in section 
9.400 through 9.409 of title 48, Code of Federal 
Regulations.] 

Sec. 128. Of the funds appropriated in this 
Act for ‘Military Construction, Army,” 
$4,400,000 shall be obligated for a DIAL Central 
Office Facility at Fitzsimmons Medical Center, 
Colorado. 

Sec. 129. Of the funds appropriated in this 
Act for “Military Construction, Air National 
Guard," $2,800,000 shall be obligated for an 
ACMI support facility at the Gulfport-Bilozi Re- 
gional Airport, Mississippi. 

This Act may be cited as the “Military 
Construction Appropriations Act, 1994". 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring before the Senate the 
military construction appropriations 
bill and report for fiscal year 1994. 

This bill was reported out of the full 
Appropriations Committee last Thurs- 
day by a unanimous vote of 29-0. The 
bill recommended by the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations is for $9.754 bil- 
lion. This is $1.041 billion under the 
budget request and $520 million under 
the House bill. 

This bill is within the committee 
602(b) budget allocation for both budget 
authority and outlays. 

However, compared to last year, the 
bill is $1.357 billion over fiscal 1993 ap- 
propriations. In fact, the military con- 
struction accounts are the only na- 
tional defense accounts which have 
substantial real growth from last year. 

The reason for the growth is twofold: 
First, last year the previous adminis- 
tration instituted a program pause in 
the military construction investment 
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accounts. This year, we are having to 
play catch-up ball. We are finding that 
you simply cannot wish investments 
away. Even though we are closing 
bases and reducing our Nation’s mili- 
tary infrastructure, we must continue 
to invest in the remaining core base 
structure. We must not allow our fam- 
ily housing, and our barracks, and our 
maintenance spaces to deteriorate. For 
if we do, morale and readiness will 
surely suffer. We believe the Pentagon 
should adopt a floor for modernization 
and quality of life investments in fu- 
ture budget submissions. Without min- 
imum investments, we will be mort- 
gaging the future. We will be risking 
the creation of military ghettos. The 
Appropriations Committee will not 
allow that deterioration to occur. 

Second, with each passing year we 
are finding that it is costing more on 
the front end to close and realign mili- 
tary bases. Despite the fact that sig- 
nificant appropriations must be pro- 
vided for base closures and realign- 
ments, we must continue that process, 
as painful as it is to many of our 
States. We are eliminating at least 30 
percent of our military manpower, 
measured from the mid-1980 levels. 
However, base closure actions to date 
have identified only 15 percent of our 
base structure for closure. So, none of 
us need to be under any illusion. The 
1995 round of base closures is going to 
be significant. The Department of De- 
fense simply cannot continue to pay 
for unneeded bases and overhead. We 
must continue to invest in the bases we 
keep open, that is for sure. But we 
must close the bases we no longer need, 
as difficult as that is. 

Mr. President, it was very difficult to 
draft the military construction bill 
this year. The authorization bill which 
passed the Senate a few weeks ago au- 
thorized $1.6 billion more for military 
construction than the 602(b) budget al- 
location granted to the Subcommittee 
on Military Construction Appropria- 
tions. So, we have had to make some 
difficult cuts and reductions in order to 
make room for projects Senators added 
to the authorization bill. It was our 
view on the subcommittee that we 
would make every effort to fund most 
of those projects authorized in order to 
get Senators projects to conference 
with the House. 

To do that, we approved no unauthor- 
ized projects; we cut overseas expendi- 
tures by one-third; we continued to 
phase-fund large hospital projects; and 
we provided for general reductions. 

So, Mr. President, we are taking to 
conference more than 150 projects 
which were not included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget request but were in- 
cluded in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee’s authorization bill which has 
passed the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not want my 
colleagues to be under any illusion. We 
will not be able to secure approval of 
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all 150 of the Senate’s add-ons in con- 
ference. In prior years, we have been 
able to secure an additional allocation 
from the conferees on the Defense Ap- 
propriations bill. While we may be able 
to secure a modest increase in our allo- 
cation this year as we proceed to con- 
ference, we will not likely be able to 
secure enough additional allocation to 
provide for every project we take to 
the conference table. 

I would add that there are more than 
$1,100 million in differences between 
the House and Senate. When you back 
out the bill the must-spend appropria- 
tions such as the minimum amount 
necessary for base closures and pay- 
ments for the operations of family 
housing, the differences between the 
House and Senate are more than 20 per- 
cent of the entire bill. Those are sig- 
nificant differences, Mr. President. We 
will have to conference those dif- 
ferences with only a modest increase in 
our budget allocation. i 

I take the time of the Senate to ex- 
plain this situation because I want my 
colleagues to be on notice that the con- 
ferees will not be able to approve evy- 
erything in this bill. We are going to 
have to make some cuts. So, I take this 
opportunity to ask each Senator to 
provide the subcommittee with your 
priorities. The conference will need to 
know what Senators’ priorities are be- 
cause cuts are going to have to be 
made. 

Mr. President, the committee report 
discusses several other issues of impor- 
tance. However, in the interest of time, 
I will not discuss those issues today. 
The committee does expect, however, 
that the Department take seriously 
our recommendations and comments in 
the committee report. For the past sev- 
eral years, we have been working with 
the Department to reduce thresholds 
and reduce the amount of reports and 
notifications to the committee. How- 
ever, we expect the Department to con- 
tinue to provide the committee with 
the information it needs to provide 
oversight on behalf of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, before I yield to the 
ranking minority member, I want to 
note that this is Senator GORTON’s first 
year as the ranking minority member. 
It has been a pleasure to work with 
him this year as we developed our rec- 
ommendations for the military con- 
struction bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, my sin- 
cere thanks go to my colleague from 
Tennessee. Senator SASSER has pre- 
sented a precise outline of the provi- 
sions of this bill. I must say that I 
greatly appreciate his efforts and the 
assistance of his staff as we have 
worked together on the measure. But 
perhaps the greatest tribute to that 
work is the ease with which it appar- 
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ently will be accepted by the Senate. It 
is a thoughtful and quality product. 

There are a few elements that I 
would like to discuss and I believe de- 
serve the attention of the Senate. 

First, the committee has agreed with 
the President's effort to provide the 
necessary funding for the planning, de- 
sign, and construction of military fa- 
cilities worldwide. This includes gener- 
ous funding for the National Guard. 
The bill also finances the construction 
and operation of an increased supply of 
high-quality military family housing. 

Second, the administration budget 
included more than $450 million for 
projects outside the United States. A 
new account was set up placing all out- 
side projects and NATO infrastructure 
into one account. 

The committee does not agree with 
the administration’s proposed funding 
for these programs. We propose $300 
million. This reduction, however, is 
still a 276-percent increase over last 
years appropriation for similar 
projects. 

Third, the administration’s request 
asked for full funding of hospital con- 
struction projects. The funds could not 
be expended in fiscal year 1994 so the 
committee has continued to phase fund 
the hospitals. 

We were obviously not able to meet 
all of the requests of our colleagues, 
but we made every effort to do so 
where those projects were of high mili- 
tary priority. 

The bill will not be complete, of 
course, until we have conferenced it 
with the House. As the House had a 
considerably higher 601(b) budget allo- 
cation, there may be some real dif- 
ference when it comes back. 

Again, before I close, I want to say 
that the quality of work performed by 
the chairman, Senator SASSER, the 
other members of the subcommittee, 
the subcommittee staff, Mike Walker, 
Jim Morhard, and others, has been su- 
perb and deserves the gratitude of the 
Senate. 

It is a good, fair bill, and-I urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington for his very kind comments this 
evening. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1003 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Senator INOUYE and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], 
for Mr. INOUYE, proposes an amendment 
numbered 1003. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

The Secretary of the Navy may grant a 
perpetual easement for drainage and other 
public purposes to the City and County of 
Honolulu over approximately fifty to sev- 
enty (50-70) acres of land at West Loch 
Branch, Naval Magazine Lualualei, on condi- 
tion that the consideration received shall be 
no less than fair market value as determined 
by the Secretary and that the Secretary 
shall receive such consideration in the form 
of either the actual design and construction 
of certain roadway, fencing, physical secu- 
rity, and other improvements at West Loch 
Branch, Naval Magazine Lualualei to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary, or the payment 
of funds for use by the Secretary for the de- 
sign and construction of such improvements, 
or any combination thereof. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is legislative in nature. 
However, the requirement for the 
amendment was not known when the 
armed services authorization bill was 
debated and passed by the Senate. 

What this amendment does is provide 
for a land transfer in Hawaii. It has 
been discussed with the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. It has been cleared by 
the Armed Services Committee with 
the understanding that this legislative 
language will be dropped from the Ap- 
propriations Committee if the con- 
ferees on the authorization bill are able 
to incorporate it into their conference. 

The amendment does not increase 
budget authority or outlays. 

Mr. President, I will say that this 
amendment has been cleared on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, that is 
correct. The amendment has been 
cleared. We support it. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield back the time. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1003) was agreed 
to. 
The SASSER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1004 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. SASSER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1004. 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 6 line 10 strike “‘$245,723,000"' and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$254,923,000"’. 
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On page 4 line 6 strike ‘‘$969,926,000"" and 
insert ín lieu thereof ‘'$963,726,000"". 

On page 11 line 23 strike ‘$1,200,000,000"’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1,197,000,000"". 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides $9.2 million to ex- 
tend the runway at Maxwell Air Force 
Base, AL. 

I am reluctantly offering this amend- 
ment. This project is, I might say, how- 
ever, the No. 1 priority for the Air 
Force. My concern has been and con- 
tinues to be that we are extending a 
runway at an active Air Force base 
that does not have a flying mission 
that requires a longer runway. 

I tell my colleagues that the delega- 
tion from Alabama has unanimously 
asked that we take this issue to con- 
ference so that it can be decided there. 
The delegation from Alabama and the 
Air Force point out that the extension 
is primarily needed to provide an alter- 
nate airfield for the Alabama Air Na- 
tional Guard. There is some justifica- 
tion there. 

With that understanding, I am will- 
ing to offer this amendment as an Air 
National Guard project. I will review 
this project again as we go to con- 
ference. 

I might say, Mr. President, this 
project does not increase budget au- 
thority or outlays, as we make general 
reductions elsewhere in the bill to ac- 
commodate it. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment has also been cleared on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the subcommittee 
chairman and the senior Senator from 
Alabama in offering this amendment to 
H.R. 2446, the military construction ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1994. 

Last year, $10.7 million was added to 
the Air Force military construction ac- 
count in the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1993 
to extend the length of the runway at 
Maxwell Air Force Base in Montgom- 
ery, AL, from 7,000 to 8,000 feet. Regret- 
tably, there was no appropriation for 
this project in fiscal year 1993. 

However, when the fiscal year 1994 
Defense budget was submitted to Con- 
gress by the Clinton administration it 
included $9.2 million for a 1,000 foot ex- 
tension of the runway. Despite this re- 
quest, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in the belief that no existing or 
future mission requirement has been 
validated in support of the project, de- 
nied the request for the runway exten- 
sion. 

Mr. President, there is a real require- 
ment for this runway extension. This 
runway was built over 40 years ago for 
trainer and light transport aircraft of 
that era. Everytime the Air Force or 
other visitors travel to Maxwell Air 
Force Base they have to fly into 
Dannelly Field which serves both the 
Air National Guard and the Montgom- 
ery area. This adds to ground handling 
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time; to tight schedules; makes secu- 
rity more difficult; and requires addi- 
tional transportation and aircraft 
maintenance support requirements. 

Moreover, the primary AETC T-38 
Aircraft and high performance fighters 
that fly into Maxwell need waivers to 
land on the 7,000 foot runway. Safety 
considerations require runways with a 
minimum length of 8,000 feet. Finally, 
when Alabama National Guard and Re- 
serve units deployed for the Persian 
Gulf during Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm they had to embark from bases 
hundreds of miles away. The length of 
the runway and the weight bearing ca- 
pacity of the ramp not only prevented 
a direct overseas deployment, but also 
resulted in higher operations and main- 
tenance costs. 

Mr. President, I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank the senior Senator 
from Tennessee, the chairman of the 
Military Construction Subcommittee 
for his support in this effort and I urge 
my colleagues to adopt the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I sus- 
pect my chairman and colleague does 
not know that this Senator has both 
been stationed at Maxwell Air Force on 
active duty in the Air Force and on one 
occasion during the Reserves. 

Of course, it is not an active flying 
Air Force base. It is the location of the 
Air University, and the justification to 
the extent that there is one, is for the 
Air National Guard. 

I agree with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished chairman, and we have cer- 
tainly cleared this amendment on our 
side. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Senator 
and yield back all time on the amend- 


ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The amendment (No. 1004) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1005 
(Purpose: To limit the availability of certain 
funds for overseas military basing activities) 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, which I offer 
on behalf of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], 
for Mr. LAUTENBERG, proposes an amendment 
numbered 1005. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

On page 8, beginning on line 2, strike out 
“Provided, That such amounts of this appro- 
priation” and insert in lieu thereof ‘'Pro- 
vided, That $120,000,000 of such amount shall 
not be available unless the Secretary of De- 
fense certifies to Congress that (1) the 
amount requested by the Department of De- 
fense for overseas basing activities (as that 
term is defined in section 1301(b) of the Pub- 
lic Law 102-484 (106 Stat. 2544)) for each fiscal 
year after fiscal year 1994 is expected to be 
significantly less than the amount requested 
for such activities for the previous fiscal 
year; (2) negotiations for revised host-nation 
agreements as required under section 1301(e) 
of Public Law 102-484 (106 Stat. 2545) have 
commenced; (3) such negotiations will result 
in agreements that provide in fiscal years 
after fiscal year 1993 for an assumption by 
host-nations of greater costs of the United 
States military installations covered by the 
agreements; and (4) progress is being made in 
such negotiations to reduce the United 
States share of the costs of all overseas bas- 
ing activities: Provider further, That such 
amounts of this appropriation as are avail- 
able and". 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, as 
my colleagues know, I have a particu- 
lar interest in ensuring that our allies 
pay a greater share—a fairer share, a 
more proportional share—of the costs 
of collective security. Specifically, I 
believe the United States should be 
paying less of the overseas basing costs 
in Europe and Korea. 

The amendment I am offering today 
would move us in that direction. It 
would fence $120 million of the $300 mil- 
lion this bill provides for overseas 
projects. The fenced money would be 
released only when the Secretary of 
Defense certifies that burdensharing 
negotiations are underway and that 
the United States is making progress 
in securing greater commitments from 
our allies. 

Before the fenced money is released, 
the Secretary must certify that our 
budget request for overseas basing ac- 
tivities is expected to decline next year 
and beyond. He must also tell the Con- 
gress that progress is being made in ne- 
gotiations to reduce the U.S. share of 
all overseas basing costs. 

Mr. President, the bill before us in- 
cludes a limited burdensharing initia- 
tive. It provides $300 million in a new 
account for NATO infrastructure and 
overseas military construction 
projects. The bill reduces the adminis- 
tration’s budget in these areas by $150 
million or 33 percent. I congratulate 
Senator SASSER for his leadership in 
this area. 

Because a new account is created and 
less funds are provided for overseas 
projects, the bill forces the administra- 
tion to set priorities. It puts pressure 
on the Department of Defense to deter- 
mine exactly how much the United 
States can continue contributing to 
the NATO infrastructure account and 
how much we can continue spending on 
other overseas military construction 
projects. We can’t afford to do it all. 

The provision included in this bill 
moves our Nation forward one step. 
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But it does not move us far enough. I 
believe we should do less to bankroll 
the collective security and that we can 
do more than reduce these budgets by 
$150 million. But I am told that many 
of the overseas military construction 
projects are at bases in the U.S. terri- 
tories. Iam told that some of the funds 
are for housing for our troops, child 
care facilities, and environmental res- 
toration projects. 

While I believe our allies should pay 
for a greater portion of these costs, I 
do not want to penalize U.S. troops and 
their families while our Government 
seeks increased contributions. 

However, I do want to create a great- 
er incentive for the administration to 
move forward aggressively. I want to 
provide a greater incentive for the ad- 
ministration to secure increased con- 
tributions from our allies sooner, rath- 
er than later. I want to provide a great- 
er incentive for the administration to 
relieve the American taxpayer of the 
burden they have been carrying for far 
too long. 

The amendment I am offering today 
would provide that incentive by fenc- 
ing 40 percent of the funds provided in 
this bill—$120 million—pending a cer- 
tification by the Secretary of Defense. 
It would immediately provide the re- 
maining 60 percent—$180 million—for 
the most worthy NATO infrastructure 
fund and overseas military construc- 
tion projects. 

This amendment is entirely consist- 
ent with the burdensharing vote in the 
Senate on the fiscal year 1994 Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill. In 
that amendment, the Senate expressed 
its view that our overseas basing costs 
should decline significantly. 

The Senate also called on the Presi- 
dent to intensify his efforts to nego- 
tiate more favorable host-nation agree- 
ments. We explicitly called for agree- 
ments under which the allies assume 
an increased share of the labor, utili- 
ties, and service costs associated with 
U.S. military installations. 

We called for the allies to pay more 
for military construction projects and 
real property maintenance as well as 
for leasing requirements associated 
with U.S. military bases. We called for 
greater contributions for actions nec- 
essary to meet local environmental 
standards and for efforts that would re- 
lieve the Armed Forces of relevant tax 
liabilities. 

This amendment would move our Na- 
tion and our allies in the direction of 
meeting these goals. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from New Jersey for 
offering this amendment. 

Frankly, what this amendment does 
is call for more burden sharing on the 
part of our allies. I think we are get- 
ting the attention of our allies on this 
issue. 

I know that the Clinton administra- 
tion is committed to the proposition 
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that our allies should pay their fair 
share. The leadership that Senator 
LAUTENBERG has exhibited on this issue 
I think is getting the attention of our 
allies, and our allies are responding. 

So I comment Senator LAUTENBERG 
for his continued leadership on this 
issue and for his energy in continuing 
to press it. 

I support the Lautenberg amendment 
and ask unanimous consent that I be 
made an original cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, this 
amendment, which is legislative in na- 
ture, I might say has been cleared with 
the authorization committee, and the 
majority is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

I inquire of my friend from Washing- 
ton what his position is on it. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, this 
side will be pleased to accept the 
amendment. 4 

This Senator would like to point out 
that the distinguished chairman has 
very definitely put his money where 
his mouth is. 

The original request for this account 
in the President’s budget was $450 mil- 
lion. The amount which is included in 
this appropriation is $300 million. That, 
I think, is an extremely eloquent mes- 
sage that the chairman has just stated. 

Nevertheless, there is justification 
for this NATO infrastructure. The fol- 
lowing is a statement on NATO infra- 
structure that I ask to be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE NATO INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAM 

The NATO Infrastructure Program is the 
premier example of an effective 
burdensharing program, based on the notion 
of common funding through collective cost 
sharing. (The US national share is about 
27%.) The program provides the facilities, in- 
stallations and C3I capabilities the Alliance 
needs to conduct its ground, air and mari- 
time collective security missions. 

NATO has completely re-directed it away 
from its former Cold War orientation. Major 
categories of projects and systems no longer 
eligible for common funding include facili- 
ties and programs for forces stationed in 
their country of origin, like frontier for- 
tifications, forward storage sites, national 
bases (e.g., German air bases); and facilities 
supporting de-mobilized land-based nuclear 
systems like Lance, GLCM and Pershing II. 

The new program is directed toward rein- 
forcement and mobility requirements; ad- 
vanced C3 systems; advanced information 
support systems for enhanced political con- 
sultation and crisis management; surveil- 
lance, reconnaissance and intelligence gath- 
ering systems; logistics and resupply activi- 
ties; training and exercise support systems, 
and continuing security of residual nuclear 
weapons. 

Under the new program criteria, forces sta- 
tioned outside of their national boundaries 
(75% US) and support for reinforcing forces 
(embarkation/debarkation ports, etc.) will 
receive program funding. Also included is 
O&M support for US storage facilities in Eu- 
rope. 
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Historically, US forces have been direct 
beneficiaries of some 30-40% of the program. 
These percentages could be expected to in- 
crease under the new program. Additionally, 
US industry consistently wins about 50% of 
the high tech projects, and because of the 
often close interface between NATO and re- 
lated projects in allied countries, US indus- 
try can successfully compete for these na- 
tional projects. 

Based on new criteria and force structures, 
a minimum of approximately $600M worth of 
multi-year Infrastructure projects in direct 
support of still evolving US requirements in 
Europe have been identified for common 
funding. 

Significant mobilization and reinforcing 
requirements in support of the new NATO 
strategy and ongoing operational require- 
ments currently generate some $320M worth 
of multi-year projects in the US eligible for 
NATO funding. As in Europe, requirements 
are still evolving. Examples include airfield 
and railroad improvement projects in Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Texas and Kansas; and 
storage and loading projects in North Caro- 
lina, New York and New Jersey, among oth- 


ers. 

We will not be able to realize any of these 
projects, however, unless the Program re- 
ceives sufficient funding to allow it to imple- 
ment the new reforms and procedures. 

BASIC INFORMATION ON THE NATO 
INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAM 

Established in 1950, the NATO Infrastruc- 
ture Program is designed to support the war- 
time requirements of NATO-assigned forces 
for permanent and mobile installations, fa- 
cilities and capabilities. 

It has a number of unique characteristics 
which have contributed to it durability, 
flexibility and success, including a common 
funding mechanism, theater-wide oper- 
ational requirements set by the Major NATO 
Commanders, management by NATO com- 
mittees and decentralized (host nation) 
project execution. 

To date, the program has produced ap- 
proximately $20 billion in operational inven- 
tory in 13 categories of approved works, in- 
cluding airfields, naval bases, POL facilities, 
communications and navigation aids, train- 
ing, war headquarters, warning installations, 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air mis- 
siles, ammunition and forward storage sites 
and reinforcement support. 

Most recently, these facilities, installa- 
tions and equipment played a key role in 
support for Operation Desert Shield/Desert 
Storm, Provide Hope and Provide Comfort. 
They are also playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in regard to the crisis in former 
Yugoslavia. 

The program and its collective expression 
of Alliance cooperation and funding has long 
been recognized by the US Congress and the 
Allies as the premier defense burdensharing 
program. 

The majority of the program is financed by 
the 15 nations within the Integrated Com- 
mand Structure, on a cost sharing basis—the 
US share is about 27%. France participates 
on a limited basis on some warning facility, 
communications and pipeline projects. 

The total inventory of facilities, installa- 
tions and equipment now exceeds $20 billion. 
Annual programs during the late 1980s aver- 
aged about $1.6 billion, with the US share 
averaging about $440 million. Return, in 
terms of projects supporting US forces, aver- 
aged about $600 million. 

Historically, US forces have been the di- 
rect beneficiaries of some 30-40% of the pro- 
gram. US industry consistently wins about 
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50% of the contracts for high technology 
products and systems and, because of the 
often close interface between NATO and re- 
lated projects in allied nations, the program 
offers a window through which US industry 
can successfully compete for allied national 
oa which might not otherwise be acces- 
sible. 

For a variety of political, military and fi- 
nancial reasons, all associated directly with 
the significantly changed European regional 
security environment, both the scope and 
content of the Infrastructure Program have 
been re-assessed. 

In future, the Alliance will place increased 
emphasis on new mission areas, such as 
peacekeeping and conflict prevention oper- 
ation; communications and information 
processing in support of increased political 
consultation and crisis management; ex- 
panded logistics re-supply, reinforcement 
and throughput support; and enhanced envi- 
ronmental awareness programs, among oth- 
ers. 

With that, we are happy to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the Senator 
from Washington and yield back all 
time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1005) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

MALMSTROM AIR FORCE BASE 

Mr. BAUCUS. I would like to express 
my appreciation for this bill and com- 
mend the chairman on the hard work it 
represents. I would like to clarify the 
status of a proposed construction 
project at Malmstrom Air Force Base 
in Great Falls, MT. 

It is my understanding that the Air 
Mobility Command is interested in 
constructing additional ramp space at 
Malmstrom for 10 additional KC-135 
tankers. I believe that Malmstrom is 
the right base to expand parking space 
for the KC-135 tankers for a number of 
reasons: Encroachment is not an issue, 
nor are noise profiles a problem; and, 
significant area exists for expansion. 
Further, Malmstrom has a new, state- 
of-the-art wash-rack hangar; and the 
base has a newly installed upgraded 
fuel-pit system. 

Mr. SASSER. That is my understand- 
ing as well. 

Mr. BAUCUS. It is also my under- 
standing that it would be premature to 
fund the construction of this ramp 
space prior to design work being initi- 
ated. 

Mr. SASSER. The Senator from Mon- 
tana is correct. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Is it the chairman’s 
understanding that there are sufficient 
funds in this bill to complete the de- 
sign work for additional ramp space at 
Malmstrom Air Force Base? 
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Mr. SASSER. Yes, there is money in 
this bill to do just that. 

Mr. BAUCUS. If enough design work 
is completed this year, does the chair- 
man anticipate that the funding for 
construction would be readily available 
next year? 

Mr. SASSER. Yes, I think that would 
be the case. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I thank the chairman. 

REGARDING THE IDAHO TRAINING RANGE 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Mr. President, I 
seek recognition for the purpose of a 
colloquy with the ranking member of 
the Military Construction Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, Senator GORTON. 
Has the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton read the report language concern- 
ing the proposed Idaho Training 
Range? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I have read the re- 
port language. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Does the Sen- 
ator understand the report language to 
mean that, assuming the Secretary of 
Defense certifies that the Idaho Train- 
ing Range is required for training and 
readiness, the range proposal should 
move forward? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Has the Senator 
read the letter from Gen. John 
Conaway, chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, expressing the National 
Guard’s strong support for the proposed 
training range? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I have read Gen- 
eral Conaway’s letter. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Is the Senator 
from Washington aware of the fact that 
the Idaho Air National Guard and 366th 
Composite Wing based at Mountain 
Home Air Force Base will be able to 
greatly improve their training capabil- 
ity and readiness through the use of 
the proposed new range? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I understand that 
these units would benefit from the in- 
creased training capability that the 
proposed Idaho Training Range would 
provide. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Does the Sen- 
ator know that the Idaho Air National 
Guard will manage the proposed range? 
And, is the Senator aware of the Idaho 
National Guard's outstanding record of 
environmental protection? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I know that the 
Idaho Air National Guard will manage 
the proposed range and I am familiar 
with the impressive record of environ- 
mental protection of the Idaho Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Does the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton know that, as recently as last year, 
the Idaho National Guard has received 
awards for its stewardship of the land 
and its efforts to protect the Idaho en- 
vironment? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, as I recall, in 1992 
the Idaho National Guard received the 
Department of the Army’s Natural Re- 
sources Conservation Award. I also re- 
call that was the first time that a Na- 
tional Guard unit received such an 
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award and that is quite an accomplish- 

ment. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Does the rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee know 
that the Democratic Governor of 
Idaho, Cecil Andrus, Idaho’s two Sen- 
ators, and the Congressman from the 
affected district, Congressman CRAPO, 
strongly support the appropriation of 
funds to acquire land for the proposed 
training range? In addition, has the 
Senator seen Governor Andrus’ letter 
in support of the range? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I am aware of the 
bipartisan support for the proposed 
training range and I have read the Gov- 
ernor’s letter. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that military aircraft 
from the other services, and from other 
States, including Nevada, will occa- 
sionally use the proposed range to in- 
crease their training and readiness? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I understand that 
the proposed range will make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the overall readi- 
ness of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Is the distin- 
guished ranking member of the sub- 
committee aware of the fact that the 
effort to build the Idaho Training 
Range will comply with every applica- 
ble law including the National Historic 
Preservation Act, the Native American 
Grave Protection and Repatriation 
Act, the. State Historic Protection Act, 
the Federal Land Management and Pol- 
icy Act, and the National Environ- 
mental Protection Act? 

Mr. GORTON. Yes, I understand that 
the range proposal will comply with all 
applicable laws. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. I ask unanimous 
consent that letters from Governor 
Andrus and General Conaway, as well 
as a press release describing one envi- 
ronmental award won by the Idaho Na- 
tional Guard, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY 
AND THE AIR FORCE, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, 
Washington, DC. 

Hon. JOHN MCCAIN, 

Ranking Republican, Subcommittee on Military 
Readiness and Defense Infrastructure, Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCAIN: We have been re- 
quested by Senator Kempthorne’s office to 
provide you with the Air National Guard's 
position on the Idaho Training Range Pro- 
posal. The Air National Guard fully supports 
the State of Idaho proposal to establish a 
new air-to-ground training range complex. 
The proposed Idaho Range will support the 
quality and completeness of current compos- 
ite wing training at Mountain Home Air 
Force Base, Idaho and meet the training 
needs of the Idaho Air National Guard at 
Boise, ID. The range will enhance the flexi- 
bility for future force structure decisions af- 
fecting the total Air Force. 

The existing Salyor Creek Range, located 
in Idaho, is capable of supporting much of 
the basic weapons delivery training needed 
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by the composite wing’s mission and the 
124th Fighter Group at Boise, ID. However, 
Saylor Creek's size limits unilateral compos- 
ite force training inherent in the wing's mis- 
sion. The State of Idaho's proposal for the 
Idaho Training Range is an important step 
towards mitigating this limitation. The pro- 
posed Idaho Training Range will enhance op- 
erations benefits by accommodating the 
Idaho unit's ability of working, planning, 
and training together as a composite wing. 

We strongly encourage your support for 
this Idaho initiative. 

JOHN B. Conway, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Chief, National 
Guard Bureau. 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, BOISE, ID, 
September 14, 1993. 
Hon. JIM SASSER, Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Military Construction Senate Committee on 

Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR SASSER: Over two years ago, 
acknowledging the Air Force’s decision to 
station a composite wing of aircraft at 
Mountain Home Air Force Base, I proposed 
the state of Idaho develop a new tactical 
training range in southwestern Idaho. This 
range would include a variety of tactical tar- 
gets and provide an expanded training capa- 
bility for both the Composite Wing and the 
Idaho Air Guard with its F4G Wild Weasel 
mission, These units currently use the 
Saylor Creek Range, which has some signifi- 
cant limitations. 

General Merrill A. McPeak, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, commenting on the range 
issue, said “We need expanded range capabil- 
ity for the readiness of our forces stationed 
at Mountain Home Air Force Base. I have 
used the existing range and it does not meet 
our total training requirement." 

To develop the new range target areas, the 
state of Idaho has offered state lands in ex- 
change for lands owned by the Bureau of 
Land Management. This exchange is pro- 
gressing in a timely manner. 

The environmental examination of this 
proposal has had the continued involvement 
of many Idahoans, and the environmental 
impact statement should be completed this 
year. Under this plan, the Idaho Air Guard 
will both use and manage the range. Inciden- 
tally, the Idaho National Guard is recognized 
nationwide for its stewardship of our public 
lands. Our Army Guard was recently awarded 
the Department of the Army, Chief of Staff, 
Natural Resource Conservation Award and 
Department of Defense Citation of Meritori- 
ous Achievement for its management of the 
Orchard Training Area. As you know, the 
Snake River Birds of Prey Area also overlaps 
a large portion of our Orchard Range. 

To have complete control over lands imme- 
diately adjacent to the target areas and to 
preclude uses that might adversely affect the 
future operations of the range, the state of 
Idaho needs to purchase approximately 7,000 
acres of privately-owned land in Owyhee 
County, Idaho. Therefore, I hope you and 
your colleagues on the subcommittee can 
support the enclosed request for a $6.76 mil- 
lion military construction add-on for the 
Idaho Training Range. 

I strongly endorse the development of this 
new range as a long-term military asset to 
the Air Force and the Idaho Air Guard. I 
would be glad to discuss this issue with you 
in more detail, at your convenience, if you 
desire. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
CECIL D. ANDRUS, 
Governor. 
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(Joint Staff Public Affairs Office Press 
Release, July 6, 1992] 
NATIONAL GUARD CLAIMS ENVIRONMENTAL 
AWARD 

Years of observation, scientific research 
and exhaustive field work, as well as close to 
ties with environmental and conservation 
groups have culminated in winning the De- 
partment of the Army's Natural Resources 
Conservation Award for the Idaho Army Na- 
tional Guard. In the Army Chief of Staff's of- 
fice at the Pentagon in Washington, D.C. on 
June 17, 1992, Maj. Gen Darrell Manning, Ad- 
jutant General, Idaho, accepted the award on 
behalf of the State. Manning credited Lt. 
Col. Richard Sheehan State Environmental 
Officer, and his team, Marjorie Blew, Train- 
ing Site Environmentalist, and Dana 
Quinney, Land Condition, Tend Analysis 
Program Manager, for the success of the pro- 


gram. 

The Natural Resources Award Program 
was initiated by the Secretary of Defense in 
1962 to recognize military installations and 
Defense Department employees for outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the management of 
flora, fauna, soil, water, cultural resources 
and outdoor recreation. 

The Idaho Army National Guard was rec- 
ognized for its stewardship of the Orchard 
Training Area (OTA), a 138,000 acre training 
range in southwestern Idaho. The OTA is one 
of the largest heavy force (armor/mecha- 
nized) training areas for the Army National 
Guard in the United States. The Idaho Army 
Guard established an Environmental Man- 
agement and Analysis Program (EMAP) in 
1987, with a goal of analyzing existing and 
potential environmental impacts of ongoing 
training and operational activities on the 
OTA. In 1989, the EMAP implemented an In- 
tegrated Training Area Management Pro- 
gram to assess and monitor environmental 
resources. 

The EMAP managers have since integrated 
their programs with the Bureau of Land 
Management's Snake River Birds of Prey 
Area Environmental management programs. 

Important features of Idaho's program in- 
clude instant reaction to extinguish fires on 
the training range which devastate native 
plant life and allow more flammable exotic 
area grasses to gain a foothold increasing 
the risk of more damaging fires in the fu- 
ture; replanting already damaged areas with 
native vegetation, and closely regulating ac- 
cess to more fragile areas of the range both 
to military and grazing uses. The guard envi- 
ronmentalists also work closely with envi- 
ronmental and conservation groups and in- 
stitutes of higher learning and local school 
systems. Exhaustive scientific research 
projects are also underway studying the ef- 
fects of military activity and grazing on the 
ecosystem. 

REFORMING THE MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
FUNDING PROCESS 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, the mili- 
tary construction bill we are debating 
today is in many ways a system we can 
no longer afford. It calls for us to spend 
a. total of $9.75 billion in new budget 
authority and appropriations on mili- 
tary construction for fiscal 1994 pro- 
grams. This total is a 16-percent in- 
crease over the fiscal year 1993 military 
construction appropriation. 

There is no doubt that we need mili- 
tary construction. In fact, we have un- 
derfunded the replacement and upgrad- 
ing of many military facilities, includ- 
ing housing for our military personnel. 
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There is no doubt that much—even 
most—of the funds we are being asked 
to vote upon are needed and justified. 
In fact, even when items lack priority, 
they almost always have some short 
term value to our military forces. 

I think, however, that it is time that 
we stood back and took a close look at 
what we are really voting on. We are 
not voting on a military construction 
plan that was carefully prepared by the 
Department of Defense. It is inherently 
out of balance with the cuts we are 
making in manpower and defense 
spending. 

In fact, Secretary Aspin has made a 
point of stressing that we have only 
cut our expenditures on bases and in- 
frastructure by 15 percent at a time 
when we are cutting forces by 30 per- 
cent and defense spending by 43 per- 
cent. In spite of the results of the Base 
Closure Commission, the Department 
of Defense is sending forward military 
construction plans that inevitably 
mean pouring hundreds of millions of 
dollars, if not billions, into facilities 
that ultimately will have to be closed 
to bring our defense spending back into 
balance. 

There is, however, a more immediate 
issue at stake. The Department of De- 
fense and the Congress are locked into 
a system where the Department of De- 
fense knows that Members of the House 
and Senate rush each year to add mili- 
tary construction projects to the list it 
includes in its budget request. As a re- 


sult, the Department deliberately 
underfunds its military construction 
request. 


We in the Congress respond by for- 
warding new requests from our States 
and districts. These requests go to the 
authorizers and appropriators. They go 
to me as the ranking Republican on the 
Subcommittee on Military Readiness 
and Defense Infrastructure. They go to 
Senator GLENN as chairman of that 
subcommittee, to the chairman and 
ranking member of similar subcommit- 
tees in the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and to our counterparts in the 
Senate and House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Letter pour in from Members. We and 
our staffs are confronted by far more 
requests than we can possibly evaluate, 
and the review by the Department of 
Defense consists only of telling us 
whether they do or do not object to the 
request. Quite often, the Department 
simply accepts requests as free 
money—making no real effort to deter- 
mine the priority for the request at 
issue. 

There is no practical way to ensure 
that the taxpayers money is properly 
spent even if the request is received in 
time for review. In practice, however, 
many requests are deliberately sent 
forward at the last minute. The Na- 
tional Guard is particularly good at 
timing such requests to come in while 
we are in the process of markup, but 
every element of the military is guilty. 
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Much of this flood of requests never 
sees the light of day. Staff must sort 
out the resulting mess. There is no 
item by item review by Members. No 
overall analysis. No open review by the 
Department of Defense. Committee 
markup consists of approving long 
lists, listening to Member special re- 
quests, and rushing through a budget 
process that involves billions of dol- 
lars. 

The problems that result are illus- 
trated by a review the Congressional 
Research Service has completed for me 
of the add-ons we made last year to the 
military construction bill. The author- 
izing committees added $900 million in 
military construction projects and $743 
million in family housing requests. The 
appropriators added $788 million in 
military construction and $212 million 
in family housing. 

Even by our standards, this was real 
money. It was a critical part of the 
$10.5 billion in unrequested projects 
and defense activities that the author- 
izers added to the fiscal year 1993 de- 
fense budget, and the $12.6 billion 
added by the appropriators. 

This year, an analysis by the U.S. 
Senate Republican Policy Committee 
notes that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee added more than $1 billion 
to this bill that was not included in the 
President’s request. The appropriators 
funded most of this request, although 
we appropriators came in with a budget 
$1.6 billion higher than the one ap- 
proved by the authorizers and they cut 
military construction across the board 
by 4 percent to stay within their fiscal 
targets. 

Let’s look at the total numbers for a 
moment. Even if we ignore the fact 
that we have reprogrammed many of 
the funds the administration requested 
to meet member requests, we are still 
far above the administration’s total re- 
quest. The administration asked for 
$8.4 billion in the adjusted 1993 request. 
We propose to spend $9.8 billion. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
this process to stop. The time has come 
for open and proper review of all mili- 
tary construction requests. The time 
has come to halt last minute add-ons 
in markup and on the floor. There is no 
conceivable reason to classify any as- 
pect of the military construction au- 
thorization and appropriation process. 
There is no reason not to insist on full 
review of each request by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. There is no reason 
that markup of these requests should 
not be fully open to the public. 

I have already talked to Senator 
GLENN about this process, and said that 
this mix of waste and need must not 
occur again. I wish to make it clear to 
all my colleagues that I will insist next 
year on open and systematic hearings 
on all such military construction re- 
quests. The time has come to shed the 
full light of public review on this mili- 
tary construction process, and to put 
an end to waste and pork. 
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EXCESS FEES FROM CONTRACT OFF-LOADING AT 
TVA 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to send to the desk an amend- 
ment to require the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to return $8.3 million to the 
taxpayers. The reason for this amend- 
ment was that the TVA currently has 
in its accounts $8.3 million of taxpayer 
money which was not appropriated to 
it, and TVA has refused to return this 
money to the Treasury or to the agen- 
cies to which it was appropriated. 

TVA accumulated this surplus 
through its Technology Brokering Pro- 
gram, by charging officials in other 
agencies a premium to help them cir- 
cumvent their own procurement laws. 
This program was established, in the- 
ory, to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley region 
through interagency agreements with 
other Federal agencies. 

In practice, however, the program 
was abused by sending most of the 
money to companies with no connec- 
tion to the Tennessee Valley at all, for 
purposes unrelated to the development 
of the valley. Even today, more than 2 
years after the DOD inspector general 
and the TVA inspector general first 
identified the abuses in the Technology 
Brokering Program, TVA has acknowl- 
edged that 87 percent of the money 
going to new projects under the pro- 
gram today is being spent on projects 
outside the Tennessee Valley. 

Under the Technology Brokering 
Program, TVA charged other agencies 
fees in excess of the cost of the services 
it provided. As of July 1993, the total 
fees collected from other agencies 
under the Technology Brokering Pro- 
gram were $12.9 million, but the pro- 
gram’s operating costs were only $4.6 
million. The $8.3 million surplus is 
available to TVA for other purposes. 

The $8.3 million of excess fees now in 
TVA’s accounts were never authorized 
by Congress for TVA, never appro- 
priated to TVA, and do not belong to 
TVA. This money should be returned to 
the taxpayers, and my amendment 
would have required TVA to take this 
step by conditioning TVA’s appropria- 
tion in this bill on the return of this 
money to the Treasury. 

My colleague from Tennessee has 
suggested that we give the TVA an op- 
portunity to address this issue on its 
own before we consider reducing the 
availability of appropriations. And he 
has agreed to work with me to get TVA 
to reconsider its decision on this mat- 
ter. I welcome his interest and support 
and for this reason I will not offer my 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Michigan for with- 
holding his amendment. I believe that 
we need to address the problem of the 
inappropriate use of interagency pur- 
chasing procedures on a comprehensive 
basis. The actions of a number of agen- 
cies involved in contract offloading, in- 
cluding but not limited to TVA, should 
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be carefully scrutinized. For this rea- 
son, I am pleased to work with my col- 
league from Michigan and urge the 
TVA to reconsider its decision relative 
to the return of the $8.3 million in 
question to the Treasury. 

At the same time, however, I do not 
believe that it is fair to single out the 
TVA for special legislative treatment. 
While my colleague from Michigan has 
harshly criticized TVA for its actions 
in brokering contracts from other 
agencies, TVA argues with some per- 
suasion that it was merely using legal 
interagency contract procurement 
practices to its advantage. The bottom 
line is that all agencies that have col- 
lected excessive fees should be subject 
to the same rules. I look forward to 
continuing to work with Senator LEVIN 
to achieve that result. 

Mr. LEVIN. I agree with the Senator 
from Tennessee that no Federal agency 
should be charging excessive fees to 
other agencies. The procurement laws 
and regulations that TVA helped other 
agencies to circumvent were written to 
protect the taxpayer; the circumven- 
tion of the purposes of these laws and 
regulations has led to numerous cases 
of wasteful spending. 

I thank the Senator again for his 
willingness to work with me and urge 
the TVA to reconsider its decision rel- 
ative to the return of these funds to 
the Treasury. I must say, however, 
that if, upon reconsideration, the TVA 
still does not agree to return these 
funds to the Treasury, I will pursue 
legislative and other courses of action. 
This case is too well documented, and 
the issues too important, to ignore. 

Mr. COHEN. I agree with my col- 
league from Michigan that agencies 
must not be allowed to profit from 
overcharges associated with contract 
offloading. For that reason, I was pre- 
pared to cosponsor the amendment to 
require the return of the amount TVA 
had overcharged other Federal agen- 
cies, plus interest, to the Treasury be- 
fore it could receive full funding in fis- 
cal year 1994 appropriations. While I 
am willing to withhold legislative ac- 
tion at this time, I also intend to pur- 
sue legislative and other courses of ac- 
tion if this money is not returned. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss one issue that relates to 
the home port at Everett, WA, with the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. Just this week the Navy has in- 
formed me of the urgent need during 
the course of the completion of that 
Naval station for bachelor enlisted 
quarters on the Naval station itself. 

The design for that project is 35 per- 
cent complete. The Navy states to us 
that it needs these quarters before the 
facilities at Sand Point in Seattle, WA, 
close at the end of fiscal year 1995, 
which they will do as a part of the first 
base closure round. 

This project, however, has not been 
authorized at this point. Iam informed 
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that this comes close to being the first 
military construction bill in history 
that includes not a single unauthorized 
project, which is a tremendously im- 
portant mark. For that reason, I have 
not asked for an amendment on the 
subject. 

I am seeking authorization for the 
project by the conference committee 
on the armed services authorization 
bill. If that authorization is included, I 
simply ask my friend and colleague 
from Tennessee for his help, if we can 
work out an appropriation during the 
conference on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SASSER. I will assure the Sen- 
ator that the conferees will fully con- 
sider his project during the course of 
the conference. 

Mr. GORTON. That is entirely satis- 
factory. 

I thank the chairman. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I commend 
Senator SASSER, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Construction Subcommittee, and 
Senator GORTON, the ranking member 
of the subcommittee, for their diligent 
efforts in managing this bill through 
committee and on the floor in such an 
expeditious manner. 

Year after year, the Senator from 
Tennessee has shown his keen under- 
standing of the matters contained in 
this legislation and has shown real 
leadership as our Nation faces the on- 
going drawdown of our military estab- 
lishments. His expertise is appreciated 
and valued by this Senator. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I know 
of no further business to come before 
the Senate relative to this military 
construction bill. I am prepared to 
yield back all time. 

Mr. GORTON, This side has nothing 
further to offer. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments? If not, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

So the bill (H.R. 2446), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair appoints 
the following conferees. 

The Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
SASSER, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. REID, Mr. 
KOHL, Mr. BYRD, Mr. GORTON, Mr. STE- 
VENS, Mr. MCCONNELL, and Mr. HAT- 
FIELD conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 
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Mr. GORTON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SASSER. Yes. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I simply 
would like once again to offer my con- 
gratulations to the distinguished chair- 
man. This may not be a world’s record 
for the ease with which this bill was 
passed, but I am sure it is a personal 
record for the distinguished chairman. 
It reflects the quality of the work 
which he has done in preparing the bill. 

Mr. SASSER. I thank the distin- 
guished ranking member for his com- 
ments. Let me say that we could not 
have done this as expeditiously and as 
smoothly without the counsel and co- 
operation of our friend from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, let me, 
too, compliment the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SASSER] and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. GOoRTON] for the 
fine and expeditious job they have done 
on the military construction legisla- 
tion tonight. It indicates that when 
good work is done, the Senate can meet 
its obligations. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that we now have a pe- 
riod for morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FEINGOLD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 


LACK OF FISCAL DISCIPLINE TO 
REDUCE FEDERAL SPENDING 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my growing amazement at 
lack of fiscal discipline that this body 
has exhibited over the past several 
weeks as we have debated and defeated 
opportunity after opportunity to re- 
duce Federal spending. 

Just today, the U.S. Senate voted to 
continue funding for two enormous def- 
icit-producing projects, the super- 
colliding superconductor and the ad- 
vanced liquid metal reactor. 

Both of these projects were termi- 
nated in the House-passed appropria- 
tions bill, but resuscitated right here 
in the Senate. 

In just one afternoon—this after- 
noon, today—we have voted to spend 
an additional $11 to $13 billion on two 
projects that we do not need. 

Like the billions of dollars we voted 
last week to continue spending on the 
space station, these projects were 
fiercely defended by Senators from the 
States where the funds were targeted 
for expenditure. 

Mr. President, over three decades 
ago, President Eisenhower spoke with 
great foresight about the dangers posed 
by the military-industrial complex. 

Today, on the floor of this Senate, we 
saw an evolution of that concept into a 
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military/industrial/scientific complex 
that is locked into draining the Fed- 
eral Treasury of billions and billions of 
dollars for enormous projects of ques- 
tionable value. 

When we voted to continue the space 
station last week, I was very concerned 
and disappointed that it was a sign 
that we were unable to restrain Fed- 
eral spending. Mr. President, after to- 
day’s votes, I am outraged at the mes- 
sage that is being sent to the American 
people by the U.S. Senate. 

Earlier this year, when the Presi- 
dent’s budget package was being con- 
sidered, I heard colleague after col- 
league, on both sides of the aisle, call 
for more cuts in Federal spending. 

Time and time again, we heard Mem- 
bers of Congress say, “The President's 
package doesn’t have enough spending 
cuts. We should cut spending, not raise 
taxes. We need more spending cuts. Cut 
spending first.” 

Many Senators said that. 

But these statements stand in stark 
contrast to what has recently happened 
over and over and over again on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate when we have 
been presented with specific opportuni- 
ties to cut Federal spending. 

Amendment after amendment to cut 
Federal spending—amendments which 
have come from both sides of the aisle, 
from all political perspectives, have 
been defeated one after another. 

Even when the Senate has decisively 
voted to cut a program, like the wool 
and mohair program, we have watched 
the spending cut shrivel and wither 
away in some other part of the con- 
gressional process, be it in the con- 
ference committees or in the back 
Halls of Congress where the lobbyists 
and the special interests have their 
hands buried deeply in the pockets of 
America’s taxpayers. 

I have tried to identify votes in the 
Senate since the deficit reduction bill 
was enacted where the spending cut 
side prevailed. 

Iam sorry to say, Mr. President, the 
list is very short. 

There have only been four or five in- 
stances since the budget reconciliation 
bill passed where the Senate has adopt- 
ed an amendment to cut Federal spend- 
ing. 

In contrast, the list of expensive, def- 
icit-busting projects that have been 
continued at a time when our annual 
deficit and national debt have reached 
staggering levels is simply unbeliev- 
able. 

Amendments to cut spending for next 
year for four costly projects whose 
merits are subject to serious debate— 
the space station, the superconducting 
super collider, the advanced liquid 
metal reactor, the advanced solid rock- 
et motor—have been defeated along 
with similar amendments to cut spend- 
ing on a number of other programs. 

Last night, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, Senator BUMPERS, who has been 
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one of the foremost leaders in the fight 
to achieve deficit reduction, listed the 
cumulative cost of the programs and 
projects that the Senate has refused to 
cut in just the last 2 weeks. 

Senator BUMPERS made the very ap- 
propriate point that when the Federal 
Government has to go out and borrow 
the money to fund these deficit-creat- 
ing programs, we incur not only the ac- 
tual cost of the program, but the addi- 
tional interest that the Treasury must 
pay for the borrowed money. 

The vote to retain the space station 
program will cost the Federal tax- 
payers far more than just the $2.1 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1994. The Senator 
from Arkansas calculated the cumu- 
lative savings that the Senate has re- 
jected in the past 2 weeks is really 
closer to $260 billion when interest pay- 
ments are included in the totals. 

I recognize that taken one by one, 
there may be valid arguments that 
compel individual Members to vote to 
continue a program. 

I have faced those questions myself 
on this floor. 

Two nights ago, I agonized over vot- 
ing for the amendment to eliminate 
the $30 million increase that the Ap- 
propriations Committee had approved 
for the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. 

I strongly agree that we should sup- 
port CPB and that the funding for this 
program has fallen in past years below 
the clear need. 

I know many of the people who work 
for Wisconsin Public Broadcasting and 
I know what difficult financial con- 
straints they face. 

But I found that I would not justify a 
$30 million increase for public broad- 
casting in a year when we are asking 
Americans across all walks of life to 
make sacrifices so that we can restore 
fiscal sanity to our Federal budget. 

I voted last week for an amendment 
to freeze certain new construction for 
VA hospitals while important decisions 
are made about health care reform and 
utilization of available resources al- 
though I am strongly committed to 
maintaining the VA health care system 
and meeting our moral obligations to 
those who have served in our Nation’s 
armed services. 

On the other hand, I did not support 
amendments to terminate funding for 
NEA or for the World Bank. In the lat- 
ter case, I told the sponsor of the 
amendment that although I could not 
justify voting to terminate funding en- 
tirely, I wanted to work closely with 
him in curbing the Government waste 
and lavish spending that he had identi- 
fied. I intend to work on an amend- 
ment to do that. 

I understand that each Member of 
the Senate must read an individual 
judgment as to what programs he or 
she consider vital and which programs 
have a lower priority. 

And I don’t think it is necessary to 
vote for every spending reduction 
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amendment put before the Senate to 
show that you are committed to reduc- 
ing Federal spending. 

But collectively, as a body, we have 
shown over and over why the Federal 
deficit is out of control. 

We apparently lack the will to make 
virtually any hard decisions, cut any 
Federal spending programs that might 
benefit some constituency. 

We have over 3,000 farmers in Wiscon- 
sin who collect wool subsidy payments 
from the Federal Government. 

I told them when I ran for the U.S. 
Senate that they might have to give up 
those kinds of payments if we were 
ever going to balance the Federal 
budget. 

Two nights ago, even before I had 
heard about the CPB amendment, my 
office started receiving phone calls 
from public television stations in Wis- 
consin, urging me to oppose any 
amendment that would freeze their 
funding at last year’s level. 

I have heard from timber commu- 
nities, urban constituencies, rural vot- 
ers, school districts, highway and 
transportation interests, environ- 
mentalists, universities—everyone ask- 
ing for more Federal spending for their 
programs. 

I have tried to be consistent and give 
the same message. It is a simple mes- 
sage. We have to cut Federal spending. 

I do not enjoy telling my constitu- 
ents that a program they benefit from 
is going to be terminated or have its 
funding reduced. That is no fun. 

But that is the kind of tough medi- 
cine that all Americans are going to 
have to take if we are going to get the 
Federal deficit under control. 

But I did not think it would be so dif- 
ficult to achieve a consensus in the 
U.S. Senate to enact any meaningful 
spending reductions beyond what was 
contained in the budget reconciliation 
bill. 

I have heard on the floor of this Sen- 
ate and in the hallways some of the 
most amazing arguments in support of 
continuing the most marginal spending 
programs. 

It is said we need the super- 
conducting super collider because some 
2,000 scientists have moved their fami- 
lies to Texas and we should not let 
them down. 

It is said we should continue to spend 
$21 million a year operating the Selec- 
tive Service System, although no one 
realistically expects to see the kind of 
large scale draft that would justify 
that system, because it does not really 
cost very much. That is what is said. 

That is one of my favorite argu- 
ments: “this or that program is too 
small to bother with; it won't save that 
much if we kill it, so let’s just keep the 
program going.” I have heard that ar- 
gument a lot in the last couple of 
weeks. 

Somehow, that argument does not fly 
back home in Wisconsin. 
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The voters in my State actually be- 
lieve that a million or two million dol- 
lars is a lot of money. 

And when you start talking about a 
$10 or $20 million program, they actu- 
ally think we are talking about big 
money. 

. Maybe they feel that way because it 
is their money. 

Maybe they do not like sending their 
hard earned money back to Washington 
so that we can spend it on programs 
that no longer make sense. 

One of the most frustrating lessons I 
have learned in the past 8 months is 
how hard it is to stop funding a pro- 
gram once it has started. 

No matter how much the world or the 
conditions that led to creation of a pro- 
gram have changed, no one wants to 
end a program. 

If the original need is no longer valid 
or politically popular, we, or some- 
body, create a new reason. 

Let me give you a few examples. 

Breeder reactors have become unde- 

sirable because of their costs, so a new 
rationale is being advanced that they 
are needed for disposal of nuclear 
waste, rather than energy production. 
. The end of the cold war makes it 
hard to argue that we still need to 
spend more than $200 million a year on 
Radio Free Europe to undermine Com- 
munist governments, so the new ra- 
tionale for supporting 1,600 employees 
in Munich, Germany is called alter- 
native radio—so that people in Poland 
and Hungary can hear a United States- 
taxpayer funded broadcast, in addition 
to the CNN, BBC, ABC, CBS, and NBC 
broadcasts that can now be freely re- 
ceived throughout much of Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

If we no longer need the mohair sup- 
port program for military uniforms, it 
supposedly has become a rural develop- 
ment program. 

I heard an argument made that we 
must continue the superconducting 
super collider because it is needed to 
support the next generation of physi- 
cists. 

I cannot help but ask myself is there 
not a more productive way to support 
science than pouring billions and bil- 
lions of dollars into a research activity 
which is probably already obsolete? 

Although the cold war has vastly 
changed our defense and national secu- 
rity needs, I keep hearing that ad- 
vanced weapons systems and military 
bases are needed to provide work for 
defense contractors and military per- 
sonnel. 

Can we not find a less costly and 
more productive employment program 
for displaced workers? 

Now I understand why many Mem- 
bers are giving serious consideration to 
changing their positions regarding 
process-oriented budget proposals, such 
as the balanced budget or line-item 
vetos. 

I think it is because we just seem in- 
capable of imposing any serious dis- 
cipline on ourselves. 
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Yet, I recognize that the lesson of the 
past few weeks is that special interests 
have a powerful ability to defend Fed- 
eral spending that is of far lower prior- 
ity than programs that provide serv- 
ices to the average American. 

I fear that with a balanced budget 
amendment, the situation could grow 
worse, not better. 

Programs that are protected today 
would remain insulated from real defi- 
cit reduction and the burden would fall 
upon more worthy programs that sim- 
ply do not have the same political 
clout that has been demonstrated 
under current law. 

Would we vote to terminate the space 
station or superconducting super 
collider if the balanced budget amend- 
ment were enacted? 

I do not know the answer but I fear 
the answer is probably no. We would 
still find a way to fund these projects 
that cannot be justified anymore. 

I am also fascinated by the fact that 
many of the Members who call for 
across-the-board spending cuts or caps 
on entitlement programs have voted 
over and over for the big ticket Federal 
deficit producing projects that are very 
difficult to justify during the current 
fiscal crisis. 

Too many Members seem to have 
adopted the view that spending reduc- 
tions are OK anywhere but my State. 

If that is true, it is very hard to see 
how we are ever going to cut Federal 
spending. 

I also want to respond to the remarks 
made last night by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. KERREY], when he asked 
that Members of the Senate not stand 
“on this floor and say that those who 
vote against the superconducting super 
collider are demonstrating that this 
Senate cannot exert its will when it 
comes to spending cuts.” 

With all due respect to the Senator 
from Nebraska, I am going to stand 
here on the Senate floor and say that 
those same who vote against these 
amendments, time after time, are dem- 
onstrating that the Senate is not com- 
mitted to spending cuts. 

I recognize that on individual votes, 
there may be differences of opinion and 
I agree that it is not fair to take any 
single vote, and use it as the bench- 
mark of whether a Member is for or 
against deficit reduction. 

But taken together, the Senate has 
sent a deafening message to the Amer- 
ican people in this series of votes that 
we are not at all serious about chang- 
ing the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on Federal spending. 

And I disagree strongly with the ar- 
gument made last night that the prob- 
lem with the deficit lies in mandatory 
spending programs, not discretionary 
programs. 

The problem lies everywhere. 

It is in every dollar, every line item 
in the Federal budget that we are not 
willing to scrutinize and trim. 
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I do not agree that the only way we 
can produce meaningful deficit reduc- 
tion is to cut entitlement programs 
like Medicare or Social Security. 

I just do not buy the argument that 
it is OK to vote for billions of dollars in 
unnecessary spending for things like 
the space station or the super- 
conducting super collider on the Ad- 
vanced Solid Rocket Program or the 
advanced liquid metal reactor because 
the real money is in mandatory spend- 
ing programs. 

I do not think my constituents in 
Wisconsin care whether a program is 
an entitlement program or a discre- 
tionary program—they care about 
whether we are spending more money 
than we have. 

I think a wasted Federal dollar is a 
wasted Federal dollar whatever ac- 
count it comes out of, and until we 
stop playing games and start cutting 
the fat out of the Federal budget, we 
are not going to reduce the Federal def- 
icit. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I want 
to make two observations. 

First, a lot of people like to say that 
the problem in Congress is the process, 
the procedure; that we are caught up in 
gridlock and cannot get anything done. 

That is not what has happened in the 
Senate in the past several weeks. 

We have had plenty of opportunities 
to vote for amendments to cut unnec- 
essary spending. Any one of us could 
bring up an amendment. There was no 
rule stopping us. We had a chance to 
vote. It was not a procedural problem. 
The problem is we voted down those 
amendments. 

The problem is not the process; it is 
our lack of commitment to the prin- 
ciple. 

We want to cut Federal spending; we 
say we want to reduce the Federal defi- 
cit and retire the national debt. 

We just do not want to make the 
hard choices that are necessary to 
achieve those goals. 

Second, a lot of people say the prob- 
lem with you folks out there in Wash- 
ington is there it is too much Repub- 
lican and Democrat, it is too much par- 
tisan talk; ‘‘why can’t the two parties 
get together and work together?” 

That is not the problem. This Federal 
deficit is not a partisan issue. 

Amendments to cut Federal spending 
on all of the issues I mentioned tonight 
have been offered by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. And those efforts 
have been rejected by a bipartisan ma- 
jority. This is a bipartisan problem. It 
is not going to be solved by procedural 
of partisan gimmicks. 

Mr. President, to conclude, this prob- 
lem with the Federal deficit will only 
be resolved when there is a real com- 
mitment in this town, in Washington, 
DC, to cut Federal spending. That is 
the message that the American people 
have been sending us, and I am afraid 
we better start listening soon. 
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Thank you, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I enjoy my 
new friend from Wisconsin. He is a gen- 
tleman. He is very articulate. He is 
very thorough, and I enjoy him very 
much. He has been an addition to the 
Senate in the best possible light since 
he has arrived here. I enjoy him very 
much, 

But let me just make a point or two 
here with the Senator, if I may, in the 
best of contingents. 

The Senator said that each Senator 
will have to make up his or her mind. 
That is what this Chamber is all about: 
We have the debate, we have the vote, 
and the Senators make up their minds. 

The Senator said, and I did not get 
all of it, but I believe the Senator said 
some cuts should not be made. That is 
another decision: What do you cut or 
what do you not cut? 

So the Senator is giving his position 
as he believes it. I voted with him to 
cut the space station. I thought we 
were going too far and spending too 
much money. But on some of the other 
things, I did not vote with him. And so 
this Senator made up his mind on what 
he thought was best. 

He said Members vote to save jobs in 
their States. Let us just look at how it 
arrived in that State. This legislative 
body, House and Senate, debated for 
years scientific efforts for this country, 
and once the decision was made, then a 
location for that scientific endeavor 
was made and States had the oppor- 
tunity to put forth an effort to secure 
that scientific effort. A lot of people 
believed in it. 

So States who believed in it, wanted 
to go out and say, ‘Come to our State, 
we will even help financially.” And on 
the superconducting super collider, 
Texas was chosen, for instance. They 
put up a billion dollars to support that 
effort, a scientific effort, by the way. 

A decision was made to go to ad- 
vanced science because the world is 
changing and we want to be on the 
edge. I want to give my children and 
my grandchildren and their children 
every opportunity. So I have to pick 
and choose. 

Iam a little bit older than the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin and 
probably have had a few more lashes 
across my back politically than the 
Senator from Wisconsin. But the deci- 
sion was made to go to advanced 
science to be sure that we were there 
and we offered them what we consid- 
ered to be the best. 

A lot of us believe that the world is 
changing and science is a part of that 
future. And so we have made some de- 
cisions. We can always find something 
wrong with every big project. I can go 
to any big company and spend a couple 
of days and come out with horror sto- 
ries. But, nevertheless, when you look 
at the total, the horror stories are not 
very much. 

He says we have missed opportunities 
to cut. That was the Senator’s decision 
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on what he thought we ought to cut, 
and the Senate did not agree with him. 

I know it is frustrating. I came here 
19 years ago. It was so frustrating. I 
had a hard time because I came to this 
body with a file of projects for my 
State: Sewer, water, roads, all those 
things. I thought that the Federal Gov- 
ernment gave help to the States, and 
as Governor I understood the need of 
my State, one of the poorer States. So 
I came here to try to get those 
projects. 

Those who had been around here a 
long time said to me, and I could quote 
what the Senator said, 

Son, just relax, just relax. If we don’t get 
to it this week, we'll get to it next week and 
maybe the week after that, but just relax 
and we'll get to it. 

This is a Chamber of debate. The dis- 
tinguished Senator has put forth his 
position, and I respect him for that. 
Some of us felt the other way. We were 
together on some and opposed on oth- 
ers. 

So I hope we will not give up his te- 
nacity, or whatever good word I might 
use for his effort, his strong effort, and 
that he continues to let us have the 
benefit of his thoughts, the benefit of 
his effort. I believe he is going to make 
a contribution to this Senate, and I 
hope not getting his way in the last 
couple of days, or last couple of weeks, 
would indicate that he is not gaining, 
so we will pick and choose on projects 
in the future. We will have good de- 
bate. We will have long debate. 

There will be some issues here you 
wish would go away, you have heard 
enough of it. It does not apply to your 
State hardly at all, but it is part of the 
country and you will have to help us 
make a decision on what is right to 
make it for our State. We are going to 
help you make a decision on basically 
what is right for Wisconsin. 

Again, I compliment the Senator on 
his effort and look forward to it. I just 
wanted to make these points to him to- 
night. I did not want him to get down 
on his ability to win on every one. It 
was hard not to win. I am a poor loser, 
very poor loser, and I am sure he is, 
too. Every once in a while, as my 
daddy told me, and I have a lot of 
daddy stories, he said: “In politics, 
when they tear the hide off politically, 
when it grows back, you’re tougher.” 

So after a while, in politics, they tear 
the hide off you, you become tougher 
and you become patient, and patience 
in this body is sometime a great asset. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. If I may briefly re- 
spond. 

Mr. FORD. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for not only his kind words, but 
also for the guidance and help he has 
given me as I enjoyed the experience of 
getting used to being a Member of this 
body in the last 9 months. 
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He has been enormously considerate 
and helpful. I appreciate his words. 
This is not the first legislative body I 
have had the pleasure of serving. I 
spent 10 years in the Wisconsin State 
Senate and had some members there 
who had been there a while who were 
among the best friends I had, and ones 
who helped me do more to learn how to 
get things done in the body than any- 
body else. 

All I want to say, Mr. President, is on 
this issue, the problem is that I sin- 
cerely believe when we passed that def- 
icit reduction bill that it was only 
going to be the first step. In Wisconsin, 
we have a term for when you want to 
get things passed later on but not in 
this bill, when you get reassured that 
it will actually be taken later. It is 
called a trailer bill in Wisconsin. 

Yes, I knew deep down that the later 
spending cuts were probably just trail- 
er bills, and these trailer bills never 
get passed. It is a standing joke in the 
State legislature. I hope that is not the 
case here. 

I assure the Senator I have only 
begun to fight on this issue. Frankly, I 
see people like the senior Senator from 
Arkansas, who has been here 18, 19 
years, he is still out here fighting 
every day on those deficit reduction is- 
sues, as are many other Members. And 
I hope, for however long I am here, I 
will continue to fight them. I enjoy the 
battle. I find that in legislative bodies 
you loose more often than you win. 

I am not saying this tonight out of 
discouragement at all. I am trying to 
point out that the people in my State 
and throughout this country really do 
feel differently about Federal spending 
than they did a couple of years ago. I 
think we are going to realize that ei- 
ther sooner or late. I think it is better 
we realize it sooner. 

I thank the Senator. I look forward 
to working with the Senator on each of 
these items later. 

I yield the floor. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. COLIN POWELL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today is 
Colin Powell’s last day as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and his last 
day in the armed services. 

As General Powell returns to civilian 
life, I want to join with those around 
the world who are saluting the remark- 
able career of this outstanding sol- 
dier—a soldier who was devoted to the 
cause of freedom and the cause of 
peace. 

When Colin Powell entered the armed 
services in 1958, his fellow cadets said 
that he displayed rare leadership abili- 
ties and that he motivated many oth- 
ers to succeed. The skills those cadets 
identified were the same skills that 
have been the hallmark of Colin Pow- 
ell’s life and career. 

For the past three and a half dec- 
ades—from the swamps of Vietnam to 
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the Oval Office of the White House— 
Colin Powell has earned the total re- 
spect and admiration of everyone he 
served and everyone he led. 

As he rose to the highest military po- 
sition in this country, Colin Powell 
never forgot the needs of the most jun- 
ior soldier, sailor, airman, or marine. 

General Powell knew from personal 
experience that wars and battles are 
not won in offices. As the recipient of 
11 medals for courage in battle, Gen- 
eral Powell knew that victories are 
won in the field. 

And for Colin Powell the readiness 
and the morale of the soldier in the 
field was always the top priority. 

Mr. President, if there is one word 
that describes Colin Powell, it is the 
word “integrity.’’ He has survived the 
battles of Washington, DC, with his 
moral character intact and his honesty 
unquestioned. 

General Powell will tell you the val- 
ues he lives are the values he learned 
from his Jamaican immigrant parents, 
who told their children that they fully 
expected them to ‘“‘do something with 
their lives.” 

In speeches and articles, General 
Powell has told America’s youths that 
he expects the same thing out of them. 
He has been and will continue to be a 
shining example to our youth of what 
can be accomplished through hard 
work and personal resolve. 

Mr. President, General Powell and I 
have often talked of the years he spent 
at the base in Fort Leavenworth, KS. 
And, on behalf of all Kansans, I want to 
extend an invitation to General Powell 
and his wife, Alma, to become perma- 
nent residents. 

I don’t know what the general has 
planned for the future, but I would re- 
mind him that a Kansas connection 
seemed to do wonders for a soldier 
named Dwight Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, I believe that history 
will reflect the fact that the restora- 
tion of the American military and the 
commitment to freedom that were part 
and parcel of the Reagan and Bush ad- 
ministrations were some of the most 
important actions of this century. 

And history will also reflect that 
when the decisions were made—deci- 
sions that would mean more freedom 
around the world—Colin Powell was ei- 
ther influencing, implementing, or 
making those decisions. 

I wish General Powell and his family 
nothing but the best in the years 
ahead, and I look forward to the con- 
tributions I am confident he will con- 
tinue to make to his county and his 
fellow citizens. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CLINTON 
HEALTH CARE PLAN 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I had the privilege of listening to 
Hillary Clinton talk about the Presi- 
dent’s health care plan. She and the 
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President deserve a lot of credit for 
taking on a very complicated issue and 
moving the entire health care debate 
forward. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
we are talking about reforming a sys- 
tem that comprises one-seventh of 
America’s economy—an estimated $900 
billion a year. America has the highest 
quality health care delivery system in 
the world, and I can’t think of anyone 
who wants that to change. 

But, that does not mean we should 
embrace anything that is called re- 
form. We need to proceed carefully. We 
have heard good speeches and excellent 
testimony, but the details are what 
will determine the success or failure of 
health care reform. Before we act, the 
American people need to understand 
how this plan will affect their jobs and 
their lives. 

We need to start asking questions 
now. 

President Clinton is essentially 
promising middle-class Americans that 
his health care plan can reduce the def- 
icit and provide working people with a 
host of new benefits that they will not 
have to pay for. These promises all 
sound good, but we need to see if the 
Clinton health plan can actually de- 
liver. We need to understand the real 
costs of this plan in terms of jobs, dol- 
lars, choices, and quality of care. 

The morning I read an editorial in 
the Wall Street Journal entitled, 
“Health Plan’s Devilish Details.” Dr. 
Elizabeth McCaughey, the author of 
the article, suggests that the actual 
Clinton plan may be far different from 
what we have heard for the past week 
from the administration. 

Essentially, this article makes three 
points. 

The first is that under the Clinton 
plan most people will not be able to 
buy the kind of insurance they have 
now, which lets them choose their own 
doctor, go to a specialist when they 
think they need to, and get a second 
opinion if they have doubts. 

Second, there will be price controls 
on doctors. 

And third, Americans have been told 
that the quality of care will not de- 
cline, but many experts believe that it 
will. 

These are important issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD imme- 
diately following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 30, 


HEALTH PLAN’S DEVILISH DETAILS 
(By Elizabeth McCaughey) 

The news from the White House wasn’t 
adding up. An estimated 38 million uninsured 
Americans would be given health coverage, 
yet the only new tax would be on cigarettes. 
The nation would limit health care spending, 
but no one would sacrifice choice or quality. 
I felt uneasy about the missing pieces. 
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So I called the office of Sen. Harris 
Wofford (D., Pa.) and asked for a copy of the 
Clinton health plan, I read it and reread it— 
all 239 pages plus charts—poring over the de- 
tails, consulting doctors and health care ex- 
perts, and shaking my head at how different 
the plan is from what we are hearing. 

Here are the facts that surprised me, and 
that will probably trouble most people. Page 
numbers refer to the latest draft of the 
plan—the blueprint made available to Con- 
gress two weeks ago. 

Under the Clinton plan, most Americans 
will not be able to hold onto their personal 
physician or buy the kind of insurance that 
77 percent of Americans now choose. Such 
fee-for-service insurance allows them to pick 
a doctor, go to a specialist when they feel 
they need one, get a second opinion if they 
have doubts, and select the hospital they 
think is best. 

The Clinton plan will make almost all 
Americans buy basic health coverage 
through the “regional alliance’’ where they 
live. Regional alliances are huge, govern- 
ment monopolies that will purchase basic 
health care for everyone in the area. 

Alliance officials will negotiate benefit 
packages and prices with insurers and health 
maintenance organizations (HMOs)—groups 
of physicians and hospitals that provide 
total health care through cost-conscious 
methods to each consumer for a prepaid pre- 
mium. Unless you now receive health care 
through Medicare, military or veterans bene- 
fits, or unless you or your spouse works for 
a large company, the law will require you to 
buy basic health coverage from the limited 
choices offered by your alliance. It will be 1l- 
legal to buy it elsewhere. (Pages 13, 15, 81.) 

Under the plan, the federal government 
will set ceilings on how much each regional 
alliance can spend on payments to insurers 
and HMOs annually. The goal is to limit pri- 
vate health care spending. Alliances can re- 
ject any health insurance option that would 
push spending through the ceiling. Fee-for- 
service insurance, which tends to be more 
costly than HMO coverage, will be the first 
to go. (Pages 42, 61.) 

In addition, an alliance cannot offer any 
plan that costs 20 percent more than the av- 
erage price of all plans it offers. (Page 60.) 
Plans with added benefits (such as Pap 
smears every year instead of every third 
year) and many fee-for-service plans will be 
excluded by the 20 percent rule. A primary 
goal of the Clinton plan is to eliminate a 
two-tier health care system, where people 
who can pay more for medical care will re- 
ceive more. The plan mandates “care based 
only on differences of need." (Page 11.) 

Annual ceilings and the 20 percent rule will 
make it virtually impossible for some alli- 
ances to offer choose-your-own-doctor health 
insurance. Americans have been told that 
they will always have the option to buy fee- 
for-service insurance. But the plan says that, 
with a waiver from the National Health 
Board, alliances can exclude all fee-for-serv- 
ice plans, effectively forcing millions of citi- 
zens to join an HMO. (Page 62.) 

Where a fee-for-service plan is offered, an 
alliance can impose a costly surcharge that 
will discourage consumers from choosing it. 
(Page 98.) Another rule, “community rat- 
ing,” requires insurers to offer the same 
basic package to everyone in the region for 
the same price. (Page 224.) Smokers and non- 
smokers, drug abusers and nonusers pay the 
same. Community rating means that the 
sick are not thrown overboard, but it also 
makes those who adopt healthy behavior 
subsidize those who do not, and it pushes fee- 
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for-service insurance out of reach of many 
Americans who now can afford it. 

It will be hard to buy additional insurance. 
The basic benefit package is skimpy in some 
areas. But because of the community rating 
rule, insurers must offer supplemental poli- 
cies to every person in a region at the same 
price. (Page 81.) High risk individuals will 
line up, but insurers will not. Cara Walinsky 
of the Health Care Advisory Board and Gov- 
ernance Committee, which advises 800 hos- 
pitals world-wide, explains that the plan 
“will make it as difficult as possible for you 
to buy more” than the standard package. 

Seeing a specialist and paying for it out-of- 
pocket will be almost impossible. Few doc- 
tors will be practicing outside HMOs. The 
Clinton proposal is designed to drive doctors 
out of private practice. The plan has ‘‘very 
strong incentives built in that work against 
fee-for-service, not only on the consumer 
side, but also on the provider side,” explains 
Ms. Walinsky. Even Drs. David Himmelstein 
and Steffie Woolhandler, leading proponents 
of a Canadian-style single-payer system, 
warn that the plan will “obliterate private 
practice.” 

Price controls will make private practice 
unfeasible. Americans have been told that 
there are no price controls. But the plan em- 
powers alliances to set fees for doctors see- 
ing patients on a fee-for-service basis. The 
plan states: “A provider may not charge or 
collect from a patient a fee in excess of the 
fee schedule adopted by an alliance." (Page 
62.) 

Americans have been told that the quality 
of health care will not decline. Many experts 
believe it will. In HMOs, gatekeepers, or pri- 
mary care physicians, tightly limit patient 
use of specialists. Physician-subscriber ra- 
tios at HMOs average 1 to 800, half the ratio 
of physicians to the nation’s population. 
Under the plan, pressure on gatekeepers to 
curb access to specialists will increase. Ms. 
Walinsky predicts that above a threshold 
level of “reasonable quality," alliances will 
choose HMOs based on lowest cost, not high- 
est quality, in order to meet federal spending 
limits. 

A parent lying awake, worried about a 
child’s illness and whether the gatekeeper 
will OK a specialist, might think about 
bribes or even going outside the system. The 
Clinton Plan anticipates the problem, with 
new criminal penalties for “payment of 
bribes or gratuities to influence the delivery 
of health service.” (Page 9.) Doctors, mean- 
while, joke about ‘‘offshore’’ practices, hos- 
pital ships outside the three-mile limit, and 
other ways for families to escape controls 
and buy the health care they want. 

The plan also takes away from HMO users 
the legal protection many state lawmakers 
believe they should have. Some states have 
passed “any willing provider’ laws to pre- 
vent HMOs from arbitrarily excluding hos- 
pitals, pharmacies, or physicians from their 
networks. HMOs have protested that these 
laws hobble cost containment. The Clinton 
administration apparently agrees. The plan 
preempts state laws protecting consumer 
choice. (Page 76.) 

The plan's biggest surprise is who bears 
the cost of universal health coverage. The 
plan requires states to create health alliance 
regions—similar to election districts. How 
those alliance lines are drawn will determine 
which areas of the state are hit with the 
highest health care premiums, because they 
are shouldering the costs of health coverage 
for the inner city poor. The system promises 
to pit black against white, poor against rich, 
city against suburb. 
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The average treatment cost of a baby born 
addicted to drugs is $63,000. Because of com- 
munity rating, anyone who lives in an urban 
alliance is going to pay high premiums, re- 
gardless of his health or behavior. Part of 
the premium covers his own care; part is a 
hidden tax to provide universal health cov- 
erage within the alliance. Some alliances 
will bear especially heavy social burdens, 
others will not. Everyone will figure out that 
you get more health care for your dollar or 
pay lower premiums in an alliance without 
inner city problems. The plan will be an in- 
centive for employers to abandon cities and 
relocate. 

Considering the number of court battles 
when states draw election districts, lawsuits 
over “medical gerrymandering” are inevi- 
table. The plan sets out rules that will be 
dissected in courtrooms across the nation: 
States may not “concentrate racial or ethnic 
minority groups, socio-economic groups, or 
Medicaid beneficiaries," and may not “‘sub- 
divide a primary metropolitan statistical 
area." An alliance drawn to include a city 
and its surrounding suburbs will be consid- 
ered in compliance. (Page 50.) Home prices 
and litigation fees will rise and fall depend- 
ing on which suburbs are sucked into a met- 
ropolitan alliance and which escape. 

Suppose a state fails to establish its re- 
gional alliances on time, or to meet all fed- 
eral requirements? The plan empowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to “impose a pay- 
roll tax on all employers in the state. The 
payroll tax shall be sufficient to allow the 
federal government to provide health cov- 
erage to all individuals * * * and to reim- 
burse the federal government for the costs of 
monitoring and operating the state system.” 
(Page 47.) The plan does not set any limit on 
this tax. 

The Clinton plan is coercive. It takes per- 
sonal health choices away from patients and 
families, and it also imposes a system of fi- 
nancing health care based on regional alli- 
ances that will make racial tensions fester 
and produce mean-spirited political strug- 
gles and lawsuits to shirk the cost of medical 
care for the urban poor, 

Members of Congress should read the 239- 
page draft, rather than relying on what they 
hear, and then turn their attention to alter- 
native proposals that aim to provide univer- 
sal coverage while avoiding the devastating 
consequences of the Clinton health plan. 


WASHINGTON DOUBLE STANDARDS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the double 
standard is right up there with the 
Cherry Blossom Festival as one of the 
venerable Washington traditions—and 
judging by some recent events, it’s fair 
to say this tradition is alive and well 
today. 

This past July 13, I wrote to Attor- 
ney General Reno requesting the ap- 
pointment of a special counsel to con- 
duct an independent investigation of 
the so-called Travelgate affair. As I 
pointed out to the AG, the White 
House’s own internal Travelgate report 
raised a number of disturbing questions 
that merited scrutiny by someone with 
an office outside the west wing. 

Did Harry Thomason, a close friend 
of the President, violate the Federal 
conflicts-of-interest statute when he 
intervened on behalf of his own airline 
charter company, which was seeking 
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White House business? Did executive 
branch officials exert pressure on the 
Internal Revenue Service to initiate an 
investigation of Ultrair, the airline 
charter company that formerly did 
business with the travel office? Did the 
FBI act properly when it played along 
with White House political damage 
control? 

On September 16, more than 2 
months after my original request for 
the appointment of a special counsel, I 
finally received a response to these 
questions from the Attorney General’s 
Deputy, Mr. Philip Heymann. 

According to Mr. Heymann, Attorney 
General Reno is reviewing the White 
House’s travel office report ‘‘to deter- 
mine what further action, if any, is 
necessary and appropriate.” The letter 
goes on to say that the “Department of 
Justice is aware of no facts or cir- 
cumstances that would warrant turn- 
ing to an outside special counsel.” 

Mr. Heymann adds that: 

Even if the independent counsel provisions 
of the Ethics in Government Act * * * were 
in force, we have received no specific, credi- 
ble allegations of criminal wrongdoing by in- 
dividuals who would have been covered by 
the act. * * * 

Cut through all the legal underbrush 
and the bottom line is that the Justice 
Department has stamped ‘“‘case closed” 
on the Travelgate files. 

Earlier this month, we learned that 
Travelgate-style antics may have 
spilled over to the State Department. 
According to press reports, a former 
Clinton campaign official now working 
at the State Department had asked the 
State Department archives to produce 
the personnel files of 160 political ap- 
pointees who had served during the 
Bush administration. The contents of 
at least two of the confidential files 
were publicly disclosed. 

My colleague from Kentucky, Sen- 
ator MCCONNELL, has since written to 
Attorney General Reno requesting the 
appointment of a special counsel to de- 
termine whether any Federal laws were 
broken. We have also written to Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher re- 
questing a full accounting of the unau- 
thorized file search as a condition to 
the Senate proceeding to the State De- 
partment authorization bill. This re- 
quest still stands. 

So far, no word from the Attorney 
General. No word from the Secretary of 
State either. We have received a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Legislative Affairs, stating that the 
matter has been turned over to the 
State Department’s inspector general. 
So stay tuned for the IG’s report. 

This somewhat casual approach con- 
trasts sharply with the firestorm that 
engulfed Washington last year when 
State Department officials were 
charged with tampering with then-can- 
didate Bill Clinton’s passport files. 
Clinton campaign officials protested. 
The media had a field day. And the Re- 
publican Attorney General at the time 
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ultimately named an independent 
counsel to identify the passport cul- 
prits. This independent counsel is still 
in business today. 

Mr. President, Washington is a town 
full of double standards, so I am not 
surprised when Republican administra- 
tions get raked over the coals by a 
Democrat Congress, while Democrat 
administrations receive the kid-glove 
treatment from their congressional 
friends. What we see is politics, pure 
and simple. And you can be certain 
that if a Republican were in the White 
House at the time Travelgate took off, 
there wouldn’t have been enough cam- 
era crews in Washington to cover all 
the congressional hearings. 

But beyond double standards, what 
concerns me most is the deceit of 
masking politics with the. protective 
veneer of the law. Saying there is no 
specific, credible evidence and that 
there are no facts or circumstances 
warranting a Travelgate special coun- 
sel sounds like good political spin, par- 
ticularly when it’s clear to anyone 
with a little common sense that there 
are plenty of facts and plenty of cir- 
cumstances that deserve investigation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Deputy Attor- 
ney General Heymann be inserted in 
the RECORD immediately after my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC, September 16, 1993. 
Hon. Bos DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DOLE: The Attorney Gen- 
eral has asked me to respond to your letter 
outlining your concerns surrounding the in- 
vestigation of allegations relating to the 
White House Travel Office and your sugges- 
tion that an outside special counsel be ap- 
pointed. The Attorney General is reviewing 
the White House Report relating to the Trav- 
el Office to determine what further action, if 
any, is necessary and appropriate. 

Exercise of the Attorney General's author- 
ity to appoint outside special counsel to in- 
vestigate allegations of criminal wrongdoing 
has traditionally been reserved for extraor- 
dinary circumstances, where there is a com- 
pelling reason to believe that a criminal in- 
vestigation or prosecution by the Depart- 
ment of Justice would be compromised by 
the presence of an actual or perceived con- 
flict of interest. At this point, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is aware of no facts or cir- 
cumstances that would warrant turning to 
an outside special counsel in connection with 
the White House Travel Office matter. Even 
if the Independent Counsel provisions of the 
Ethics in Government Act, 28 U.S.C. §§591- 
599, were in force, we have received no spe- 
cific, credible allegations of criminal] wrong- 
doing by individuals who would have been 
covered by the Act, and therefore, the provi- 
sions of the Act would not be triggered. 

To address your second concern, Associate 
Attorney General Webster Hubbell is the 
third-ranking official within the Department 
of Justice, enjoys the Attorney General's 
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and my complete confidence, and is thus an 
appropriate alternative contact for the 
White House should it have an inquiry for 
the Department of Justice concerning a 
criminal matter and the two of us are un- 
available. He is the contact on most civil 
matters; I, on most criminal matters. But it 
is important that we be able to backstop 
each other. 

You also ask about the timing of a letter 
that I sent to the White house requesting 
that Travel Office employees not be inter- 
viewed in the course of the White House in- 
quiry into the matter. You are quite right in 
your observation that “[sJurely, [someone] 
within the Justice Department had conveyed 
[the Department’s] concerns about inter- 
viewing the Travel Office employees before 
July 1.” In fact, the letter merely memorial- 
ized my position on the issue, a view that 
had been communicated to the White House 
as soon as the issue was first raised. 

Finally, with respect to your concerns 
about OLA’s communications with your staff 
on the subject to making FBI personnel 
available for a meeting, I regret what ap- 
pears to have been a miscommunication. It 
was our understanding that a member of 
your staff wished to question John 
Collingwood, the FBI's Inspector in Charge 
of Public and Congressional Affairs, concern- 


ing his own conduct in the course of the 


Travel Office inquiry. As you know, except 
in the most unusual circumstances, the De- 
partment has been reluctant to make De- 
partmental personnel available for direct 
congressional questioning about their han- 
dling of ongoing matters. Your request for 
questioning Mr. Collingwood seemed to fall 
within this general prohibition; as a result of 
this position, we agreed to make Mr. 
Collingwood available for a meeting with 
your staff. We regret that we appeared unco- 
operative. We were in fact making every ef- 
fort to accommodate your request. 

On behalf of the Attorney General, thank 
you for you inquiry. I hope that this infor- 
mation is of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP B. HEYMANN, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


————_— 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. COLIN L. POW- 
ELL ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 
RETIREMENT FROM ACTIVE 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a great Amer- 
ican, an outstanding military leader 
and one of the true heroes of our age, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Colin L. Powell. 

General Powell will end his active 
military career effective today, retir- 
ing in ceremonies at Ft. Myer, VA, 
after 35 years of distinguished military 
service. 

I was privileged to introduce legisla- 
tion in March 1991 on behalf of 51 of my 
colleagues to authorize the award of 
the Congressional Gold Medal to Gen- 
eral Powell following the magnificent 
performance of this Nation’s Armed 
Forces in driving Iraqi forces from Ku- 
wait in the war in the Persian Gulf. 

In receiving the Congressional Gold 
Medal, General Powell along with his 
colleague Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
joined the distinguished ranks of pre- 
vious recipients, beginning with the 
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first medal going to Gen. George Wash- 
ington, and subsequently, a medal to 
John Paul Jones. Other awardees in- 
clude General Pershing of World War I 
fame and Generals Marshall, Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, and Ridgeway of 
the World War II and Korean war era. 

General Powell's extraordinary lead- 
ership, competence, and professional- 
ism clearly instilled great confidence 
and pride in our Nation’s Armed Forces 
and contributed greatly to the allied 
victory in Operation Desert Storm. 

It was my privilege to work with 
General Powell in drafting and intro- 
ducing the legislation that, upon pass- 
ing the Senate by a narrow margin of 
just five votes, provided the congres- 
sional concurrence in the President’s 
decision to commit U.S. forces to com- 
bat action in the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. President, General Powell is an 
extraordinary military leader. He truly 
deserves the many accolades he has re- 
ceived and which have been paid to 
only a few of his predecessors. General 
Powell is truly a soldier’s soldier. He 
has earned his way to the top of his 
profession by displaying at every level 
his unique leadership, perseverance, 
and toughness. 

General Powell has also been ex- 
tremely fortunate to have his dedi- 
cated and charming wife, Alma, by his 
side throughout his military career. 
She met and exceeded every tradition 
of the good Army wife. Military wives 
are known for their resilence and sac- 
rifices. Alma Powell stands out even 
among this group of women who ac- 
company our military professionals 
through the hardships, difficulties, and 
many tour separations of their careers. 
The Nation owes a great deal of grati- 
tude to Mrs. Powell for the sacrifices 
she has made over the years and the 
contributions she has made to our Na- 
tion as a military wife and partner to 
one of our Nation’s greatest military 
leaders. 

General Powell's life is truly an 
American success story. Born of Ja- 
maican immigrant parents in New 
York City on April 5, 1937, and raised in 
the South Bronx section, he later grad- 
uated from the City College of New 
York in 1958 and was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the regular Army 
through the Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Program. 

The ability of Colin Powell to rise 
through the ranks, predicated solely on 
his ability to lead and instill con- 
fidence in others and to meet the other 
very high standards of military profes- 
sionalism is not only a tribute to his 
character and capabilities but indi- 
cates also the full and equal opportuni- 
ties the Army provides today to the en- 
tire officer corps. This is a significant 
footnote in the history of our Nation 
and our Armed Forces. 

General Powell comes from a very 
fine family. He related to me on more 
than one occasion how proud he was of 
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his parents, who instilled in him the 
confidence that he would succeed, and, 
indeed, he has succeeded. I recall remi- 
niscing with General Powell once when 
he told me that when he became a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Army, his salary 
was higher than the salary his father 
was then earning. He was genuinely 
proud of his parents, their sacrifices 
and accomplishments and his family 
background. 

Perhaps because of the closeness of 
his own family, General Powell has 
been sensitive to the importance of the 
family role in the military professional 
life—both for enlisted as well as offi- 
cers. Throughout the conflict in the 
Persian Gulf, it was apparent that he 
was extremely conscious of the impor- 
tance of the steadfast resolve and sup- 
port of the families at home, of the 
loved ones and others, who did so much 
to sustain those who had gone to fight 
the war in the gulf. General Powell’s 
concern for the military family was al- 
ways apparent in his actions and deci- 
sions. 

General Powell has had an illustrious 
military career. He chose the infantry, 
which is, in most respects, the most 
challenging of the specialities offered 
in a military career. He had two com- 
bat tours in Vietnam. He commanded 
effectively in units from company level 
up to U.S. Forces Command. 

He is a decorated combat soldier, 
very modest about his combat decora- 
tions, including the award of the Pur- 
ple Heart. Because of his calm, decisive 
and confident manner, he has increased 
greatly the confidence of the American 
people in our armed forces. 

General Powell is well-liked and 
highly respected by military personnel 
throughout the ranks—from the en- 
listed ranks up through his general of- 
ficer colleagues. His popularity among 
the young soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines is directly attributable to his 
genuine and obvious concern for their 
welfare. He truly cares for them and it 
shows in all that he does. 

Mr. President, from December 1987 to 
January 1989, General Powell served as 
the Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. I am proud 
that I had the opportunity to lead the 
effort in the Senate to assure his ap- 
pointment for this critical position 
while still retaining his status as an 
active duty military officer. His serv- 
ice as Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs was out- 
standing and the Nation was truly for- 
tunate that he could put his uniform 
back on upon completion of those du- 
ties and resume his military career, 
leading to his appointment by Presi- 
dent Bush as the 12th Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in October 1989. 

Mr. President, General Powell has 
clearly been one of the most effective 
and most popular Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff we have ever had. 
In conflicts in Panama, the Phil- 
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ippines, the Persian Gulf and numerous 
others, he demonstrated the decisive- 
ness, judgment, and skills the situation 
required. 

We have all grown to rely on his ad- 
vice and judgment. In some cases, his 
judgment was considered by some to be 
overly prudent. He was even referred to 
on occasion as a reluctant warrior. It is 
understandable and fitting that he in- 
sisted that we exercise great caution 
before sending our sons and daughters 
into battle. Because of his experience 
in Vietnam, he knew that it was impor- 
tant to examine carefully the involve- 
ment of our national interests and to 
ensure that the Nation supported an ef- 
fort before committing our Armed 
Forces to combat. 

General Powell has served as an out- 
standing role model for young people. 
He is truly the kind of example we 
have long sought for the youth of our 
country to emulate. Whatever General 
Powell decides to do in the future, Iam 
certain that he will continue to fulfill 
this role. In a nation which seeks he- 
roes, General Powell stands out today, 
above all others. The Congress and the 
American people clearly trust him and 
have great confidence in him. His 
credibility on national security mat- 
ters is unsurpassed by any other Gen- 
eral officer or government official in 
recent history. 

Mr. President, General Powell has 
served his country long and faithfully. 
He has earned his place in our Nation's 
history. He and his wife, Alma, have 
earned the retirement they so richly 
deserve. General Powell has already in- 
dicated, however, that, at sometime in 
the future, he would hope to do some- 
thing in service of the Nation in some 
capacity. I am certain that the Nation 
will benefit greatly from General Pow- 
ell’s future service, in whatever capac- 
ity he chooses to serve. 

I join the Nation in expressing our 
heartfelt appreciation to General Pow- 
ell for his outstanding service to our 
country and which he and Mrs. Powell 
Godspeed and a long and happy retire- 
ment. 

EE 


SMALL BUSINESS BECOMING 
ANOTHER ENDANGERED SPECIES 


Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, small 
business entrepreneurs in America 
today are worried. They are worried 
about the future of their business en- 
terprises and the future of their em- 
ployees. 

They are worried, and I am too. Ev- 
eryday it seems that people in Wash- 
ington, who have absolutely no idea of 
what it takes to run a small business, 
are passing laws, writing regulations 
and making decisions that wrap small 
businesses in red tape. 

Before my government service began 
as a county commissioner just 7 years 
ago, I owned and operated my own 
small business. I know what it’s like to 
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figure out how to make ends meet, how 
to make sure your employees get a 
good salary and benefits, how to strug- 
gle to keep your head above water, and 
all the time it seems like government 
keeps throwing road blocks in your 
way. > 

These road blocks make many entre- 
preneurs want to throw their hands up 
in despair, and I have been working 
hard to move these obstacles out of 
their way. 

I am looking for ways to keep taxes 
down and to reduce the red tape and 
regulations that small business entre- 
preneurs face. I am also working to 
pass legislation to improve small busi- 
nesses’ access to credit. I have also 
joined with Senator ROTH of Delaware 
to introduce Real Jobs for America. 
This bill is designed to undo the dam- 
age that has been done to small busi- 
nesses over the last several years. To 
encourage businesses to hire new work- 
ers, the bill gives a 13.8-percent tax 
credit for new employees. It also calls 
for the indexing of the capital gains 
tax. And, I am working on a bill to re- 
instate the ability of small business 
owners and self-employed individuals 
to deduct expenses for offices in their 
homes for tax purposes. 

These are just a few of the initiatives 
I am working on in Washington to ease 
the concerns of small business, and let 
me tell you, Mr. President, that for 
those of us in Montana, these concerns 
are very real. With some 98 percent of 
the businesses in our State being small 
businesses, our State’s economic suc- 
cess rests on their economic success. 

Business entrepreneurs are the cor- 
nerstones of our communities. But 
they are at the end of their rope and 
feel frustrated that career politicians 
and government bureaucrats simply do 
not understand the impact government 
mandates, rules and regulations have 
on small business. 

The best expression of the frustra- 
tions we have comes from J. Riley 
Johnson, who is the State director for 
the Montana chapter of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. He 
represents over 8,600 Montana small 
business owners, and an editorial he 
wrote recently appeared in a newspaper 
in eastern Montana. 

Mr. President, Mr. Johnson’s words 
ring true and I think my Senate col- 
leagues and the Members of the House 
should know what he has to say. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Johnson’s 
editorial be entered into the RECORD. I 
truly hope that all Senators and Con- 
gressmen will take the time to read it. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS IS BECOMING ANOTHER 

ENDANGERED SPECIES 
(By J. Riley Johnson) 

Dick and Winnie Greenshields liken them- 
selves to the spotted owl, and they are wor- 
ried. 
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For 21 years, they have carefully and 
painstakingly built a small business by fol- 
lowing the rules. They studied their market 
niche, laid it all out on paper, borrowed no 
more than absolutely necessary, hired the 
right people and pinched their pennies. 
Today, Dick and Winnie’s East Glacier Park 
grocery store affords them some financial re- 
wards, provides six jobs and is a vital cog in 
the economy of this small Montana commu- 
nity. 

Why are Dick and Winnie worried? 

Because they, like thousands of other 
small-business owners, are feeling increas- 
ingly threatened by one ill-conceived govern- 
mental scheme after another. They fret over 
the constant tinkering with tax rates, new 
and changing regulations, more and more pa- 
perwork and the unceasing fear of govern- 
ment enforcers peering over their shoulders. 

From Washington comes such things as the 
proposed Budget Deficit Reduction Bill that 
will take $500 billion off the main street of 
this country and send it all back to Washing- 
ton to pay for more government. Then there 
are the new mandates on small business like 
maternity leave and parental leave. And, of 
course, the new Health Care Reform Pro- 
posal that could add up to 12 percent to 
every small-business payroll, looms in the 
immediate future. This is not to mention the 
continual hikes in Social Security and Medi- 
care payments and proposed new gasoline 
taxes. 

But that is only part of the story. 

From Helena comes a new income tax bill 
that will take another $70 million off the 
main streets of Montana and send it back to 
Helena for more government. Worker's com- 
pensation rates are skyrocketing. Unemploy- 
ment taxes are rising. There’s a new gasoline 
tax, and government agencies are dally 
drafting new rules and regulations for small 
business on health, safety and the environ- 
ment. 

“I watch the news, and it scares me,” said 
Dick. “All I hear is bad. More government, 
more taxes, more paperwork. Sometimes I 
ask myself why I'm even trying to run a 
business. Why should I be taking the risks 
and creating jobs?" 

You wouldn't think that operating a small 
business would be that frustrating, but today 
there are no areas of small business in which 
government fails to dabble. 

The average Montana small-business owner 
never becomes one of the fat cats—contrary 
to what you might hear on the street. The 
average NFIB member in Montana last year 
took home $31,500 before taxes, and that was, 
for the most part, a husband and wife both 
working in the business. Yet, these are the 
so-called “fat cats’’ who are being asked to 
shoulder the social ills of this state and, in- 
deed, this country, 

But Dick and Winnie have made the deci- 
sion to stick with it. Entrepreneurship is in 
their blood. Nevertheless, their confidence is 
fading, and they wonder if the struggle is 
really worth the rewards. 

That's a sad but growing commentary on 
the free-enterprise system that made Amer- 
ica what it is today. 

The Greenshields’ story represents a dan- 
gerous trend. Small-business owners are 
tired of being the whipping posts for social 
reformers and government. The established 
and experienced small-business owners in 
Montana—the very ones that could best cre- 
ate the new jobs and expand the economy in 
hundreds of Montana communities—are cut- 
ting back inventories, cutting back full-time 
employees and cutting back expansion. More 
and more, I am seeing “Mom and Pop” and 
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a few family members running the small 
businesses on main streets from Libby to 
Baker, from Hamilton to Plentywood. Look 
around. You'll see it too. 

The worried Dick and Winnie Greenshields 
and thousands of other struggling small- 
business owners in Montana find them 
selves, like the spotted owl, on the endan- 
gered-species list. 


NATIONAL DRUNK AND DRUGGED 
DRIVING PREVENTION MONTH 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 122, a resolution to 
designate December 1993, National 
Drunk and Drugged Driving Prevention 
Month. 

Drunk and drugged driving is the 
most frequently committed violent 
crime in our Nation. Last year alone, 
impaired driving killed nearly 18,000 
people, and injured 1.2 million others. 

Too often and for too long too many 
of us have treated these statistics with 
indifference. But each of those statis- 
tics is a human being with a family, 
with responsibilities, and too often 
with a blighted future. The injuries 
Americans sustain from the accidents 
caused by impaired drivers are among 
the most severe, costly and permanent 
that the human body can endure. 

There are few Americans whose lives 
have not been affected in some way by 
drunk or drugged driving. 

The financial costs of impaired driv- 
ing to our society are staggering—S46 
billion last year, including $5.5 billion 
in medical costs. 

The toll that drunk and drugged driv- 
ing takes on the lives of Americans, 
however, is even more staggering. The 
grief that must be borne by those 
whose sons, daughters, parents, friends 
have been killed or injured is immeas- 
urable. 

This year, the Senate grieved when 
the disastrous consequences of drunk 
driving struck at one of our colleagues, 
the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina, whose daughter was killed by a 
drunk driver. 

It is tragic when promising young 
lives are ended or healthy young bodies 
are crippled by the carelessness and ap- 
athy that allows too many of us to dis- 
regard the potential danger that an im- 
paired driver represents. It is a tragedy 
too often played out in American 
homes. It is a tragedy because it can so 
easily be prevented. 

It is necessary for all Americans to 
treat impaired driving as the crime 
that it is. Friends and families have to 
learn that being tolerant of somebody 
who’s drunk and insists on driving isn’t 
polite, it’s dangerous. People have to 
learn to have the courage to tell their 
friends, their family members when 
they aren’t capable of driving safely. 
That's something we can all learn. 

The public education and informa- 
tion efforts that organizations like 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving and 
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Students Against Driving Drunk have 
already made have had an enormous ef- 
fect in making us more aware of our 
personal responsibility for preventing 
impaired driving. 

The designation of the holiday month 
as a special time of awareness is a val- 
uable way to augment those public in- 
formation and education efforts. It de- 
serves to be approved, and I urge my 
colleagues to join with me in support- 
ing National Drunk and Drugged Driv- 
ing Prevention Month. 


O n ÅÁ—— | 


CLAUDIE COOKE: A CAREER OF 
SERVICE TO SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, most 
Members of this body are blessed with 
a core group of loyal, reliable aides 
who have been with them from the out- 
set of their Senate careers, men and 
women who have stuck with them 
through thick and thin, and to whom 
they owe a special debt of gratitude. 
Claudie Cooke of my Columbia staff is 
one such aide. 

Claudie fought alongside me in my 
winning Senate campaign in 1966, and 
since then she has served with excep- 
tional dedication as a case worker in 
my Columbia office. For 27 years, she 
has served the people of South Carolina 
in a very direct and personal way. 

Claudie’s specialty is resolving con- 
stituents’ problems vis-a-vis the whole 
gamut of Federal agencies, from Social 
Security to VA to Medicare. Over near- 
ly three decades, she has assisted 
countless thousands of South Caro- 
linians. She has done this with dedica- 
tion, skill, and a very special brand of 
compassion. Bear in mind that unlike 
staffers in Washington, who usually 
deal with constituents at arm’s length 
over the phone, staffers based in our 
State offices deal face to face with citi- 
zens of all walks of life. This requires a 
special skill and patience, which 
Claudie Cooke possesses to an unusual 
degree. Her trademark is her remark- 
able capacity for caring, for treating 
everyone with the same high measure 
of respect and courtesy. In this regard, 
Claudie has been the epitome of every- 
thing a Senate case worker should be. 

So, Mr. President, I rise today to say 
thank you to Claudie Cooke, to express 
my own gratitude and the gratitude of 
people across South Carolina whose 
lives she has touched in ways big and 
small. I wish Claudie and her husband 
Thomas all the best in the years ahead. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28, the Federal debt stood at 
$4,386,348,704,685.85, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman, 
and child in America owes $17,076.87 as 
his or her share of that debt. 
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HISPANIC HERITAGE MONTH 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to remind 
us all that September is Hispanic Her- 
itage Month—a time for us to appre- 
ciate and celebrate the myriad con- 
tributions that the Hispanic-Americans 
of this country have made. Hispanic- 
Americans are a dynamic, growing seg- 
ment of our country and they bring 
their unique language, traditions, and 
culture to our communal melting pot. 
Hispanic-Americans have played and 
will continue to play a significant role 
in the areas of art, science, and busi- 
ness across our country. Certainly, 
they are members of a vital and impor- 
tant community in my home State of 
Michigan. 

I would like to take a moment to 
highlight one of the many events that 
took place in Michigan to celebrate 
Hispanic Heritage Month. The Hispanic 
Independence Awards Committee of the 
Flint area held the Fifth Annual His- 
panic Awards Ceremony at the Harding 
Mott Center in Flint on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 18. The Hispanic Independence 
Awards Committee was founded in 1989 
to recognize outstanding Hispanics who 
made positive contributions to the 
local community. Membership in this 
committee has grown as the need to 
honor more and more deserving indi- 
viduals has increased. 

The service awards presented by the 
Hispanic Independence Awards Com- 
mittee at the awards ceremony in- 
cluded the Pedro Mata, Jr. Award for 
leadership, the Tano Resendez Award 
for service, the Joe Benavidez Award 
for education, the Labor Involvement 
Award, the Veteran Award, the Maria 
DeLeary Student Award, the Bruno 
Valdez Arts and Entertainment Award, 
and the Pedro Mata, Jr. Scholarship 
Award. 

I would like to commend the His- 
panic Independence Awards Committee 
for its work in recognizing excellence 
and I am sure that all the award recipi- 
ents can be justly proud of their 
achievements. I know the profound im- 
pact that the Hispanic citizens of the 
Flint area, and throughout Michigan, 
have made to enriching the quality of 
life in my home State. The Hispanic 
Heritage Month gives all of us the op- 
portunity to appreciate the contribu- 
tions that Hispanic-Americans have 
made all across our great Nation. 


CALLING FOR GAO REPORT ON 
END-OF-YEAR SPENDING 


Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, for most 
Americans, tonight is no different than 
any other early autumn night. But in 
Washington, DC, tonight is New Year's 
Eve. September 30 is the last day of the 
Government's fiscal year; October 1 be- 
gins fiscal year 1994. 

All over this city, today and tonight, 
Government employees will be cele- 
brating New Year’s Eve in a way not 
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unlike the rest of us will spend Decem- 
ber 31. They will be staying up late, 
and they will be spending lots of 
money. The only difference is, the 
money they are spending is yours. And 
you are not invited to the party. 

I am not here today to condemn 
these Federal employees’ actions. 
Under the Government’s arcane budget 
rules, agencies must spend most of the 
money appropriated to them in fiscal 
year 1993 by today, or they lose it. 
Worse yet, if they come in under budg- 
et on some project or program—if they 
save money—their agency will lose 
that much money in next year’s budg- 
et. There is absolutely no incentive to 
save taxpayer dollars. There is every 
incentive to spend, spend, spend as the 
fiscal year draws to a close. 

This is not a newly discovered prob- 
lem. Vice President GORE, in his re- 
port, ‘Reinventing Government,” rec- 
ognizes the perverse incentive system 
that encourages end-of-year spending. 

And everyone who has worked in the 
Washington bureaucracy has their own 
end-of-year spending story. One former 
Defense Department official called Sep- 
tember a feeding frenzy at the public 
trough. 

Representative LAMAR SMITH inves- 
tigated travel expenditures for the 20 
years between 1971 and 1991. He found 
more than $2 billion, or 4 percent of 
total Federal travel spending, was 
thrown away in the last 30 days of the 
fiscal year. That $2 billion represents 
travel spending in September over the 
monthly average. 

Unfortunately, Representative 
SMITH’s study is the only hard evidence 
we have of the end-of-year wasteful 
spending we all believe is going on. For 
the last several years, the Treasury has 
stopped releasing to the public infor- 
mation on the monthly spending of 
Federal agencies. Those numbers are 
now available only on a quarterly 
basis—and not in enough detail to dis- 
cern end-of-year spending trends. 

Therefore, today, I will ask the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to investigate 
how great and pervasive the problem of 
end-of-year spending is. I will ask GAO 
to choose at random several appropria- 
tions made by Congress and track them 
through the year to see whether the 
money was spent as Congress intended 
or whether excess money was shifted to 
other purposes at the end of the fiscal 
year. I will also ask the GAO to look at 
the spending in several general, con- 
trollable spending categories—travel, 
printing, supplies—and see whether 
there is a historical record of spending 
increases toward the end of the year. 

If GAO documents the kind of waste 
that I am afraid exists, I will be pre- 
pared to offer and push legislation to 
end end-of-the-year feeding frenzies. 
We must be able to guarantee tax- 
payers that their tax money is spent 
rationally—not thrown away at the end 
of the year in an attempt to conform 
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with our current, ridiculous budgeting 
rules. 
I ask that a copy of my letter to GAO 
be printed in the RECORD at this point. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1993. 

Hon. CHARLES BOWSHER, 

Comptroller General of the United States, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR COMPTROLLER BOWSHER: I have be- 
come concerned over reports of wasteful end- 
of-fiscal-year spending by agencies. Vice 
President Gore, in his report Reinventing 
Government, identifies a budget system that 
penalizes agencies that spend less than they 
are allocated by the end of the fiscal year. I 
am worried that the result is agencies mak- 
ing wasteful, hasty, and inappropriate spend- 
ing decisions in the last month of the fiscal 


year. 

Unfortunately, there is little but anecdotal 
evidence identifying an end-of-year spending 
problem. Because the Treasury Department 
now reports obligations of agencies only by 
quarter, it is impossible to discern end-of- 
year spending trends. 

Iam interested in addressing legislatively 
the problem of end-of-year spending, but I 
would like to craft a solution based on a 
sound exposition of the problem. Therefore, I 
would like you to examine this Issue. I would 
like GAO to choose several appropriations 
made by Congress and track them through 
the fiscal year to determine whether the 
money was spent as Congress intended—or 
whether it was shifted to other purposes be- 
cause of the pressures of the approaching end 
of the fiscal year. I would also like your of- 
fice to examine spending in several general, 
controllable categories—for example travel, 
printing, or supplies—and determine whether 
the month-by-month historical record of 
spending on these items demonstrates an 
end-of-year spending problem. 

I would certainly be interested in any sug- 
gestions you might have on these or other 
ways to pinpoint the end-of-year spending 
problem. Because I hope to act legislatively 
in time to stop this sort of waste next fiscal 
year, I would like you to design a report on 
which I could have an interim report in Jan- 
uary and June of 1994 and a final report in 
August of 1994. 

I look forward to working with you on this 
important issue. Thank you for your help on 
this critical project. 

Sincerely, 
HERB KOHL, 
U.S. Senator. 


LT. GEN. JAMES H. DOOLITTLE. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to pay tribute to one of our 
Nation’s most legendary and innova- 
tive military leaders, Lt. Gen. James 
H. Doolittle, who passed away earlier 
this week, 

In his almost 100 years on this Earth, 
General Doolittle accomplished many 
great things, but is best known for his 
feats as an Army Air Corps officer dur- 
ing the Second World War. In particu- 
lar, though, he is remembered as the 
architect of a daring 1942 bombing mis- 
sion of Japan. 

Mr. President, not many Members of 
this body remember what life was like 
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back in the days shortly after Pearl 
Harbor was attacked by the Japanese 
on December 7, 1941. In just a brief pe- 
riod of time on that Sunday morning, 
almost the entire American Pacific 
Fleet was destroyed, enabling the Jap- 
anese to conquer outpost after outpost. 
Those were discouraging days for the 
United States. The Japanese were close 
to obtaining their objective of control- 
ling the Pacific and Hitler’s forces were 
blitzing across Europe in every direc- 
tion. While no one doubted that the 
United States would ultimately tri- 
umph over the dark forces of fascism 
and imperialism, there did not seem to 
be any light at the end of the tunnel. 
America very badly needed a morale 
boost and General Doolittle was able to 
provide it. 

On April 18, 1942, a little more than 4 
months after hostilities broke out, 
General Doolittle led 16 long-range 
bombers off the deck of the U.S.S. Hor- 
net in an attack against Japan. The 
aircraft bombed the cities of Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kobe, inflict- 
ing light damage, but letting our 
enemy know that we were ready and 
willing to bring the war back to their 
turf. Almost all of the Doolittle raiders 
made it safely to China and returned to 
the United States where they were her- 
alded as heroes. General Doolittle was 
awarded the Medal of Honor for this 
raid by President Roosevelt. 

After retiring from the Air Force in 
1946, Doolittle held a string of execu- 
tive positions in the private sector, 
ranging from a vice presidency of Shell 
Oil to serving on the board of Mutual 
of Omaha Companies. Not one to idly 
sit by in his retirement, the general 
continued to respond to numerous let- 
ters and requests for photographs and 
autographs. 

Mr. President, James Doolittle lived 
a full and rich life for 96 years, giving 
generously of his time and talents to 
our great Nation. In his long life, many 
kind things were said of him, but noth- 
ing kinder than these words of remem- 
brance by his son, Col. John Doolittle, 
who said: "He served his country very 
well, his family beautifully and he was 
successful in business. If you want one 
word to define him, that word is integ- 
rity.” 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to extend my deepest sympathy to 
General Doolittle’s family in their 
time of sorrow. 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT TO H.R. 
2295, THE FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I want 
to applaud today’s passage of the con- 
ference report to H.R. 2295, the foreign 
operations appropriations bill. As a re- 
sult of this legislation’s successful pas- 
sage, $2.5 billion will go toward assist- 
ing the new Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union in their efforts for 
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democratic and free-market reform. It 
is in America’s interest to see the NIS 
become democracies with market- 
based economies that raise living 
standards, with a much smaller De- 
fense establishment, and with an ac- 
ceptance of free-flowing capital, trade, 
and ideas. We should do what we can to 
help them make this transition. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
legislation includes funding for edu- 
cational and cultural exchange pro- 
grams with the NIS, which I believe to 
be one of the most cost-effective ways 
to aid the fledgling democracies. Edu- 
cational exchanges have a long-term 
impact, bringing young people from the 
former Soviet Union to the United 
States to live, study, and experience 
American culture in our homes, 
schools, and communities. These future 
leaders take back to their home coun- 
tries invaluable firsthand knowledge of 
how a free-market democracy func- 
tions. 

At the same time, Americans benefit 
from the exchanges as hosts and as stu- 
dents visiting the NIS. Americans 
learn from having foreign students in 
their homes and classrooms. Moreover, 
Americans studying in Kiev, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Vilnius, and Alma-Ata return 
home with a better understanding of 
the people of the NIS. They have the 
unique privilege of witnessing first 
hand the new frontiers of democratic 
capitalism. 

Person-to-person contact—not dol- 
lars—will build the bonds that will con- 
struct an era of mutual respect to re- 
place the cold war era of mutual sus- 
picion. The success of and enthusiasm 
for the educational exchanges that 
began this year under the Freedom 
Support Act, both in the United States 
and the NIS, have proven to me their 
worth and the importance of ensuring 
that they continue. 

This bill includes at least $116 mil- 
lion for an expansion of educational ex- 
changes with the NIS. I urge the ad- 
ministration to commit at least $40 
million of the NIS assistance package 
to high school student exchanges, $25 
million to undergraduates, $20 million 
to graduate students, $10 million to 
community colleges, $10 million to uni- 
versity partnerships, $10 million for 
secondary school teachers and adminis- 
trators, and $1 million to scholars. 

The most important exchange com- 
ponent, I believe, is an expansion of the 
Freedom Support Act Secondary 
School Exchange Program, and we 
must ensure that it receive at least $40 
million of the funds made available for 
exchange programs in this appropria- 
tions bill. This amount would allow 
over 10,000 high school students to par- 
ticipate in exchanges. These youths 
will live with families, attend schools, 
and return to their own homes having 
learned about our institutions, skills, 
and values. They will have acquired a 
better appreciation of how they—the 
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future leaders—can build their own in- 
stitutions. Because we want the stu- 
dents’ experiences to be meaningful, 
the program should favor long-term ex- 
changes of a semester to a year over 
short-term stays. 

I urge the administration to expand 
this program as quickly as possible. By 
next June, nearly 5,400 high school stu- 
dents from the United States and the 
former Soviet Union will have partici- 
pated in the first wave of Freedom Sup- 
port Act exchanges. According to Dr. 
Elena Lenskaya, head of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Department of 
the Russian Ministry of Education, the 
impact of the exchange program in the 
republics has been profound. It is, for 
many, the first tangible evidence of 
help from the United States. 

As the recruitment and selection 
process for the program’s first year has 
shown us, enthusiasm for the program 
in the NIS is overwhelming. Prelimi- 
nary reports suggest that the more 
open and all-encompassing recruitment 
process planned for next year may re- 
sult in 20 times the number of appli- 
cants in the program’s first. It would 
be devastating if the program were to 
be decreased even the slightest bit in 
Russia or any of the other former re- 
publics. The high school exchanges 
have momentum, and we must capital- 
ize on this momentum and build on the 
successful foundation laid by USIA and 
the exchange organizations in the first 
year. Now is the time to intensify our 
efforts and pour more of our resources 
into this most effective program. I urge 
USIA to put as much of the funds to 
use as quickly as possible. And once 
this next wave of NIS high school stu- 
dents comes to the United States and 
we can again see firsthand that these 
exchanges work, I hope that we will be 
able to expand the program even fur- 
ther. 

The potential for the other exchange 
programs is also unlimited. I believe 
we must give preferential treatment to 
foreign students and educators inter- 
ested in the social sciences, the human- 
ities, teaching English, or acquiring 
knowledge or skills applicable to build- 
ing democratic institutions. Existing 
exchange programs for undergraduate 
and graduate students should be ex- 
panded, and we must ensure that com- 
munity colleges receive their fair share 
of the funds. Exchanges for community 
college students will provide new op- 
portunities to students who may not be 
served by the secondary or traditional 
undergraduate exchanges. University 
partnerships will also provide useful 
avenues for curriculum and faculty de- 
velopment in the NIS. 

Exchanges of secondary school teach- 
ers and administrators will prove to be 
a vital link in reaching increasing 
numbers of students. One teacher who 
has a positive exchange experience in 
the United States can have an impact 
on many students who may have no 
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other opportunity to learn firsthand 
information about our Nation and its 
values. 

In addition, we must also provide 
funds to establish scholars-in-residence 
programs at U.S. institutions such as 
the Woodrow Wilson Center. We would 
be foolish to not take advantage of the 
insights and knowledge of such intel- 
lectual leaders as Davlat 
Khudonazarov, a former Presidential 
candidate in Tajikistan who was driven 
out of his home country. We should 
seize the opportunity to learn from the 
experience of individuals like Davlat 
and fund the establishment of a schol- 
ar-in-residence program. 

Mr. President, we must take advan- 
tage of the opportunity before us and 
open our homes, schools, and commu- 
nities to the people of the former So- 
viet Union—and we must do it swiftly. 
The long-term dividends of our efforts 
today are great, and we will all be en- 
riched by strengthening the human 
bonds that hold our countries together. 


FACES OF THE HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
once more in my continuing effort to 
put a face on the health care crisis in 
America. Today I want to tell the story 
of Joan and Lesley Kachadourian from 
Gibraltar, MI. Joan, age 56, has been 
delaying seeking proper care for a 
heart condition because she and her 
husband are uninsured. 

Joan has had a thyroid condition for 
years. She was improperly medicated 
to treat her thyroid which led to her 
current enlarged heart condition. Be- 
cause she has an enlarged heart, Joan 
can only walk short distances and can- 
not work. If she strains herself at all, 
she has an angina attack. 

Joan receives nitroglycerin to treat 
the attacks, but it does not cure the 
cause of the attacks as heart surgery 
would. The cumulative angina attacks 
are weakening her heart and greatly 
increasing the likelihood of a poten- 
tially fatal heart attack. Only a spe- 
cialist can help cure her condition, but 
she cannot afford a specialist or addi- 
tional treatment, so she relies on her 
family doctor to keep her supplied with 
the drugs to treat her attacks. It is a 
significant burden to pay approxi- 
mately $100 a month for her prescrip- 
tions. 

Joan and Lesley lost their health in- 
surance coverage when Lesley’s em- 
ployer, a local iron company, closed 
down and left him without a job and 
their family without benefits. Lesley 
now works two jobs but neither pro- 
vides health care benefits. Up until 2 
years ago when Joan couldn’t pass the 
required physical, she worked for the 
local school district as a substitute bus 
driver. She was a part-time employee 
and was not eligible for health care 
benefits through the school district. 
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Joan is currently unable to work be- 
cause of her heart condition. 

Joan has looked into purchasing 
health insurance on her own, but any 
policy available to her would deny cov- 
erage for her preexisting conditions, so 
most are of little value to her. Fortu- 
nately, Joan has just recently been 
awarded disability through Social Se- 
curity. But, she will not receive any 
health care benefits under Medicare 
until the spring of 1995. 

In addition to her heart condition, 
Joan developed a hernia as a result of 
having pneumonia last fall. Joan’s fam- 
ily doctor wanted to admit her into the 
hospital, but, once again, because of 
the cost of hospitalization and lack of 
health insurance, Joan did not receive 
the treatment she needed. 

The financial burden of Joan’s medi- 
cal conditions has been lessened by 
help from family members. Joan and 
Lesley have a 20-year-old son in college 
at Ferris State University, and a 24- 
year-old son, and 3-year-old grandson 
who live with them. Financially, the 
Kachadourians are managing to stay 
afloat with the support of their family, 
but Joan’s health is gradually deterio- 
rating because she can not afford the 
care she needs. 

Joan deserves to have access to af- 
fordable health care coverage. Our citi- 
zens deserve the peace of mind that 
guaranteed coverage can bring regard- 
less of their work status or preexisting 
medical conditions. I will continue to 
do all I can to work for health care re- 
form to help Americans, including peo- 
ple like Joan who have fallen through 
the cracks in the current system. 

Oo 


THE 2000 OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the International Olympic 
Committee awarded the 2000 summer 
games to the city of Sydney. I rise 
today to offer my congratulations to 
that city. Our friends in Australia had 
unsuccessfully endeavored to win the 
honor of hosting the Olympic games in 
the two previous site selections. Their 
selection to host the 2000 games was 
well deserved. 

Sydney was not the favored can- 
didate for these games. Indeed, a head- 
line of The Washington Post's on the 
day of the selection was ‘Confident 
Chinese See Olympics Going Beijing’s 
Way Today.” This did not come to 
pass. A message was sent. 

The Olympic games represent the 
pinnacle of amateur competition. It 
probably should not carry such politi- 
cal overtones, but when nations are 
pitted against each other in competi- 
tion is inevitable. At the 1936 Olympics 
in Berlin the Nazi hosts were bent on 
proving Aryan superiority and on es- 
tablishing in the popular mind the le- 
gitimacy of the Nazi regime. In 1980 
soon after the invasion of Afghanistan, 
Moscow played host to the summer 
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games. President Carter would not 
have it and we boycotted them in pro- 
test. South Africa has been barred from 
participating in any Olympic games for 
some three decades. 

Politicizing these games runs 
counter to the Olympic spirit, but to- 
talitarian states have repeatedly used 
them and other international events as 
an opportunity to showcase the alleged 
benefits of a rigorously controlled soci- 
ety. As I wrote in 1980, in an article 
published in the Daily News referring 
to the controversial Moscow Olympics, 
“Athletic competition is, for the Sovi- 
ets, but another way of trumpeting the 
virtues of their totalitarian 
state. * * * For [them] amateur ath- 
letic competition is professional poli- 
tics.” 

Were the International Olympic 
Committee to have awarded Beijing 
the 2000 games, it would have sent a 
most unfortunate political message to 
those who are struggling to bring 
democratic reforms to China. The se- 
lection of Sydney now sends an alto- 
gether different message to those re- 
sponsible for the Tiananmen massacre, 
flagrant human rights abuses, and the 
continued subjugation of the Tibetan 
people. 

I hope that there will be a time in 
the near future when I can stand in 
this chamber and congratulate the se- 
lection of a city in China to host the 
Olympic games, when its government 
has ended human rights abuses and em- 
braced the norms of international law. 

I ask that the following article ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RUSSIANS PLAY POLITICS SO PUT’ EM IN 
PENALTY BOX 
(By Daniel Patrick Moynihan) 

The worldwide reaction to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan once again raises the 
question of convening the Summer Olympics 
in the Soviet Union. But it is not really a 
new question. Moscow's interest in Olympic 
competition has always been political in one 
way or another. 

Athletic competition is, for the Soviets, 
but another way of trumpeting the virtues of 
their totalitarian state. Of course, they have 
always reacted with self-righteous indigna- 
tion whenever an Olympic competitor from a 
Communist country decided to opt for life in 
one of the free societies which have been 
host of the games in the past. But, in 1980, 
for the first time, the Soviets would have 
had no fear that one of their athletes might 
defect to the West. Free to know that they 
would be spared that embarrassment, the So- 
viets could turn to “controlling” the situa- 
tion. Would reporters be free to report what 
they saw? Would Soviet citizens, especially 
human-rights activists, be allowed to estab- 
lish contact with Westerners in Moscow? 

These questions, I believe, now pale in 
comparison to the larger issues raised by the 
blatant Soviet recourse to armed force in Af- 
ghanistan. For it underscores dramatically 
the fact that the Soviets do not share our ap- 
preciation for the common spirit which is 
supposed to animate the Olympic Games. 
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Like any other activity in which the So- 
viet government participates, there is but 
one purpose—the advancement of its totali- 
tarian aims, Just as the brutal suppression 
of cultural activity inside the Soviet Union 
demonstrates that, there, there is no such 
thing as “art for art’s sake, so does the So- 
viet view of competitive athletics remind us 
that, there, there is no such thing as ‘sport 
for sport’s sake."’ For the Soviets, amateur 
athletic competition is professional politics. 

Yet the Soviets persist in attempting to 
secure world acceptance as a legitimate 
state and as an advanced society. They do 
this by offering nominal assent to the proper 
language of international life, but then dis- 
tort it for their own purposes. They crave to 
impose their definition of terms upon the 
rest of the world. Unceasingly, their propa- 
ganda apparatus portrays their government 
as the victim of misunderstanding but even 
more of outright conspiracy. Armed with 
such self-righteousness, the Soviets demand 
that the rest of the world show its good in- 
tentions by treating the Soviet state as it 
would treat any other. 

It is startling that at this juncture in 
world affairs, there are still those who would 
argue that the world ought to afford the So- 
viets the legitimacy they seek. It is not that 
we are without the lessons of history in this 
regard. In 1936, Hitler was host of the Olym- 
pic Games precisely to establish in the popu- 
lar mind the legitimacy of the Nazi regime. 
At a time when Nazi Germany was flouting 
the rules of civilized conduct—not merely 
subjecting its own citizens to unspeakable 
brutalities, but also scrapping international 
agreements with serene contempt—the world 
chose to ignore what lay right before its eyes 
and proceeded with business as usual with 
the Nazis. We know the consequences. 

Thus I believe the position taken by the 
Secretary of State and by the President to 
the effect that the Soviets will either leave 
Afghanistan or we will leave the Moscow 
Olympics is both sound and necessary. The 
games should be moved—or alternative 
games should be organized—to a place where 
the Olympic spirit will be allowed to 
breathe. There is a special poignancy in this 
for all those who have prepared for the 
games with great effort and at great sac- 
rifice. yet I would say that to elevate the 
competition itself to an absolute status is, in 
its own way, a departure from the very spirit 
of the games. 

If we must forgo the opportunity to excel 
on the athletic field we will at least have the 
greater opportunity to demonstrate some- 
thing far more important—our excellence as 
a democracy and our stout-heartedness as a 
people of principle. 


DEFINITION OF “RURAL 
COMMUNITY” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of S. 
1508, a bill to amend the definition of 
“rural community” as defined by the 
farm bill of 1990 introduced earlier 
today by Senators MURRAY and HAT- 
FIELD; that the bill be deemed read 
three times, passed, motion to recon- 
sider laid upon the table; further that 
any statements relating to this matter 
appear in the RECORD at the appro- 
priate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, just 
over 3 months ago, I spoke on the Sen- 
ate floor about the great changes over- 
taking the management of Federal for- 
ests in the Pacific Northwest. These 
splendid forests have been the subject 
of bitter debate for years and years. 
Management decisions have been im- 
posed by every branch of Government, 
from the Federal Government to Con- 
gress to the U.S. Court of Appeals. Fi- 
nally this year, the Clinton adminis- 
tration decided to end the conflict by 
proposing a comprehensive new strat- 
egy for forest management. This plan 
does not come without pain, or without 
additional controversy. But it does 
chart a course for bringing an end to 
conflict, and it is now in the process of 
implementation. 

I made one central point then, and 
Tll reaffirm it again now. When Gov- 
ernment decides to change policy, it 
has an obligation to help people adjust 
to the change. In this case, it has 
meant providing stability, economic 
diversification incentives, retraining 
choices, and new forest management 
initiatives that will provide local gov- 
ernments, small businesses, and indi- 
viduals with options for the future. 
When President Clinton announced his 
new forest management strategy, I 
committed to my constituents to doing 
everything I could do steer the accom- 
panying economic package through 
Congress. 

Today I join my colleague from the 
Pacific Northwest, Senator HATFIELD, 
in introducing legislation that will put 
one of the important pieces in place. 
This bill is important to my State and 
region because it makes an existing 
program work better for people there. 
In 1990, Congress passed legislation au- 
thored by former Representative Sid 
Morrison to create a Community As- 
sistance Program within the U.S. For- 
est Service. This program has bene- 
fitted numerous communities in the 
West by providing funds directly from 
the Federal agency—with minimal 
overhead and no middleman—to towns 
and people with the ability and drive to 
create viable economic opportunities 
in historically timber-dependent areas. 

President Clinton and his staff have 
been working diligently since last 
spring with the Governors of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California to identify 
existing programs, improvements to 
such programs, and other initiatives 
that communities can use to help chart 
an economic course for the future. As 
part of his economic diversification 
program, he proposed, and the Senate 
has approved, significant increases for 
the Community Assistance Program. 
But the joint Federal-State working 
group also identified changes that 
could make the program work better. 
Today we propose to make those 
changes. 

Essentially, this bill does two things: 
first it ensures that no town with a 
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good idea will fall through the cracks; 
and second, it empowers nonprofits 
groups such as churches, civic groups, 
and cooperatives to pursue entre- 
preneurial ideas. Under these amend- 
ments to the Community Assistance 
Program, towns and counties in rural 
areas adjacent to national forests, and 
people within them, will have access. 
This program makes sense: it puts re- 
sources in the hands of people who 
know what to do with them; it mini- 
mizes overhead; and focuses narrowly 
on the problem without a lot of red 
tape. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
mend the excellent work of Senator 
LEAHY of Vermont, the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee, and his staff in 
helping put this bill together. I would 
also like to thank Senator HATFIELD 
for his leadership and sensitivity in 
this time of challenge for our region. 
This is a good bill, and I urge all my 
colleagues to provide support for its 
passage. 

So the bill (S. 1508) was deemed to 
have been read three times and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 1508 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 2374(3) of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 6612(3)0 is amended to 
read as folllows: 

(3) The term ‘rural community’ means— 

‘“(A) any town, township, municipality, or 
other similar unit of general purpose local 
government,or any area represented by a 
not-for-profit corporation or institution or- 
ganized under State or Federal law to pro- 
mote broad based economic development, or 
unit of general purpose local government, as 
approved by the Secretary, that has a popu- 
lation of not more than 10,000 individuals, is 
located within a county in which at least 15 
percent of the total primary and secondary 
labor and proprietor income is derived from 
forestry, wood products, and forest-related 
industries such as recreation, forage produc- 
tion, and tourism and that is located within 
the boundary, or within 100 miles of the 
boundary, of a national forest; or 

‘“(B) any county that is not contained 
within a Metropolitan Statistical Area as de- 
fined by the United States Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, in which at least 15 per- 
cent of the total primary and secondary 
labor and proprietor income is derived from 
forestry, wood products, and forest-related 
industries such as recreation, forage produc- 
tion, and tourism and that is located within 
the boundary, or within 100 miles of the 
boundary, of a national forest.”’. 


a 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JUSTICE 
THURGOOD MARSHALL 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senate proceed to 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 133, a concurrent resolution re- 
garding the printing of statements 
made in tribute to the late Justice 
Thurgood Marshall just received from 
the House; the resolution be agreed to, 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
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the table, and any statements thereon 
appear in the RECORD at the appro- 
priate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 133) was agreed to. 


MEASURE PLACED ON CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that S. 1507, a bill 
amending the Higher Education Act of 
1965, introduced earlier today by Sen- 
ator PELL and others, be placed on the 
calendar and any statements thereon 
appear in the RECORD as if read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

—_—_—_——— 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to executive session to consider the fol- 
lowing nominations reported today by 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
that the Senate proceed to their imme- 
diate consideration: Fredrick W. 
Thieman, U.S. attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania; Jennifer B. 
Coffman, to be U.S. district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of 
Kentucky, and all those nominations 
submitted to the Senate today except 
Janet A. Napolitano to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the district of Arizona. I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that the 
nominees be confirmed en bloc; that 
any statements appear in the RECORD 
as if read; that the motions to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table en bloc; 
that the President be immediately no- 
tified of the Senate’s action; that the 
Senate return to legislative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and con- 
firmed en bloc are as follows: 

Frederick W. Thieman, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania; 

Joseph P. Strom, Jr., to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of South Caro- 
lina; 

Judith Ann Stewart, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the Southern District of Indi- 
ana; 

Edmund A. Sargus, Jr., to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Southern District of 
Ohio; 

Betty H. Richardson, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Idaho; 

Thomas J. Monaghan, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Nebraska; 

Jay P. McCloskey, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the District of Maine; 

Kathryn E. Landreth, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Nevada; 

Clause Harris, Jr., to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama; 
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Helen F. Fahey, to be U.S. attorney 
for the Eastern District of Virginia; 

Edward L. Dowd, Jr., to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri; 

Robert P. Crouch, Jr., to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia; 

Veronica F. Coleman, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Western District of Ten- 
nessee; 

David M. Barasch, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the Middle District of Penn- 
sylvania; 

Martha A. Vazquez, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the District of New Mexico; 

Jennifer B. Coffman, to be U.S. attor- 
ney for the Eastern and Western Dis- 
tricts of Kentucky; 

William R. Wilson, Jr., to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Eastern District of Ar- 
kansas; 

M. Blane Michael, to be U.S. circuit 
judge for the Fourth Circuit; and 

Michael J. Yamaguchi, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the Northern District of 
California. 


STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF M. BLANE 
MICHAEL 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, during my 
nearly 35 years as a Member of the U.S. 
Senate, I have been privileged on nu- 
merous occasions to speak in support 
of the confirmation of many outstand- 
ing West Virginians who have been 
nominated for highly responsible posi- 
tions at the Federal level. 

On this occasion, I can say sincerely 
that I am exceptionally enthusiastic 
about the prospect of the ascent to the 
Federal bench of this candidate who is 
being presented to us as a nominee to 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals— 
M. Blane Michael, from Charleston, 
WV. 
Coincidentally, Blane Michael is a 
native of Charleston, SC, where he was 
born in 1943. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Michael grew 
up in West Virginia, and, after serving 
as president of the student body, grad- 
uated in 1965 magna cum laude with a 
B.A. degree from West Virginia Univer- 
sity, and with membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Subsequently, Mr. Michael earned his 
doctor juris degree from New York Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1968, whereupon 
he served in the Wall Street law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell as an associate 
from 1968 to 1971. 

Consequently, Mr. Michael served as 
an assistant U.S. attorney for the 
Southern District of New York in 1971- 
72, before returning home to practice 
law solo and privately in Petersburg, 
WV, from 1973 to 1975. 

After serving as a law clerk to Chief 
Judge Robert E. Maxwell, U.S. District 
Court, Northern District of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Michael worked as counsel 
for the then Governor of West Virginia, 
our colleague Senator ROCKEFELLER, 
and has been a practicing attorney and 
partner in West Virginia’s largest law 
firm, Jackson & Kelly, since 1981. 
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With wide and deep experience in 
criminal and civil law, Blane Michael 
is today one of West Virginia’s bright- 
est, most admired, and most talented 
attorneys. He is blessed with a charm- 
ing and supportive partner in his wife, 
Mary Anne, and they have a lovely and 
talented daughter, Cora. 

Moreover, Blane Michael’s career and 
achievements are those of which any 
man of a comparable age would be 
proud and with which he would be rich- 
ly satisfied. By any standard, Blane 
Michael is qualified to serve on the 
bench of the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

But in the nomination of Blane Mi- 
chael to such a high position of respon- 
sibility, the constituency of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals will be antici- 
pating the services of a man more than 
merely objectively qualified to serve as 
a Federal judge. 

In Blane Michael, we are confronted 
with the candidacy for the Federal 
bench of a man who is also qualified by 
character, by intellect, by maturity, by 
integrity, and by already tempered, 
challenged, and practiced judgment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
confirmation of the nomination of 
Blane Michael to the bench of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
and to the oversight of the important 
issues that will come before that court 
for resolution. 

STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF VERONICA 
COLEMAN 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the Senate is today 
taking prompt action to approve the 
nomination of Veronica Coleman as 
U.S. attorney for the Western District 
of Tennessee. 

I was very pleased to recommend Ve- 
ronica Coleman for this post. She is an 
outstanding individual. She brings a 
wealth of broad-based legal experience 
to the position of U.S. attorney. 

Ms. Coleman is a graduate of Howard 
University here in Washington, DC, 
and received her law degree from Mem- 
phis State University. 

Currently, she is a juvenile court ref- 
eree in Memphis. In that position, Ms. 
Coleman has gained substantial exper- 
tise in domestic and family law mat- 
ters. She had previously developed con- 
siderable experience in corporate law 
as senior attorney for Federal Express 
Corp. She has also worked as legal 
counsel to the president of Memphis 
State University. Finally, she has 
served as assistant district attorney 
general and assistant public defender. 
Her work in those important positions 
provided her with the litigation experi- 
ence so vital to any U.S. attorney. 

As a result of that extensive experi- 
ence in both the private and public 
legal community, she has been ap- 
pointed as assistant to the board of law 
examiners and to the Tennessee Com- 
mission on Criminal Rules Procedures. 

In addition, Veronica Coleman has 
found considerable time for community 
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service. She initiated the first volun- 
teer mentoring program for teenaged 
mothers, the forerunner of legislation 
and similar programs to address the 
growing problem of teenage pregnancy. 

Mr. President, I think it is also im- 
portant to point out that this appoint- 
ment is an important step in President 
Clinton’s goal of bringing greater di- 
versity to the Federal bench. Veronica 
Coleman is the first African-American 
and the first woman to serve as U.S. 
attorney in Tennessee. 

Mr. President, for all these reasons, I 
believe that Veronica Coleman will be 
an outstanding U.S. attorney. We are 
indeed fortunate that she has chosen to 
devote her considerable talents to pub- 
lic service. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to legislative session. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Edwin R. Thomas, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States submitting a nomination which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(The nomination received today is 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON RUSSIA AND THE 
GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREF- 
ERENCES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 44 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Iam writing to inform you of my in- 
tent to add Russia to the list of bene- 
ficiary developing countries under the 
Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP). The GSP program offers duty- 
free access to the U.S. market and is 
authorized by the Trade Act of 1974. 

I have carefully considered the cri- 
teria identified in sections 501 and 502 
of the Trade Act of 1974. In light of 
these criteria, and particularly Rus- 
sia’s level of development and initi- 
ation of economic reforms, I have de- 
termined that it is appropriate to ex- 
tend GSP benefits to Russia. 

This notice is submitted in accord- 
ance with section 502(a)(1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, September 30, 1993. 


REPORT ON HAITI—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 45 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States 

Section 202(d) of the National Emer- 
gencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides 
for the automatic termination of a na- 
tional emergency unless, prior to the 
anniversary date of its declaration, the 
President publishes in the Federal Reg- 
ister and transmits to the Congress a 
notice stating that the emergency is to 
continue in effect beyond the anniver- 
sary date. In accordance with this pro- 
vision, I have sent the enclosed notice, 
stating that the Haitian emergency is 
to continue in effect beyond October 4, 
1993, to the Federal Register for publica- 
tion. 

The crisis between the United States 
and Haiti that led to the declaration on 
October 4, 1991, of a national emer- 
gency has not been resolved. While sub- 
stantial progress has been made toward 
restoring democracy pursuant to Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council Resolution 
861, all necessary conditions to that 
restoration have not yet been met. 
Multilateral sanctions have been sus- 
pended but not terminated. Political 
conditions in Haiti continue, therefore, 
to be of considerable concern to the 
United States. For these reasons, I 
have determined that it is necessary to 
retain the authority to apply economic 
sanctions to ensure the restoration and 
security of the democratically elected 
Government of Haiti. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, September 30, 1993. 


REPORT ON THE PROLIFERATION 
OF NUCLEAR, CHEMICAL, AND 
BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM 46 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to section 204(b) of the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1703(b)) and sec- 
tion 301 of the National Emergencies 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1631), I hereby report to 
the Congress that I have exercised my 
statutory authority to declare a na- 
tional emergency and to issue an Exec- 
utive order, which authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce, in 
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consultation with the Secretary of 
State, to take such actions, including 
the promulgation of rules, regulations, 
and amendments thereto, and to em- 
ploy such powers granted to the Presi- 
dent by the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act, as may be nec- 
essary to continue to regulate the ac- 
tivities of United States persons in 
order to prevent their participation in 
activities, which could contribute to 
the proliferation of nuclear, chemical, 
and biological weapons, and the means 
of their delivery. 

These actions are necessary in view 
of the danger posed to the national se- 
curity, foreign policy, and economy of 
the United States by the continued 
proliferation of nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons, and of the means of 
delivering such weapons, and in view of 
the need for more effective controls on 
activities sustaining such prolifera- 
tion. In the absence of these actions, 
the participation of U.S. persons in ac- 
tivities contrary to U.S. nonprolifera- 
tion objectives and policies, and which 
may not be adequately controlled 
through the exercise of the authorities 
conferred by the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2401 et. seqg.), could take place 
without effective control, posing an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the 
national security, foreign policy, and 
economy of the United States. 

The countries and regions affected by 
this action would include those cur- ` 
rently identified in Supplements 4, 5, 
and 6 to Part 778 of Title 15 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, concerning 
nonproliferation controls, as well as 
such other countries as may be of con- 
cern from time to time due to their in- 
volvement in the proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction, or due to the 
risk of their being points of diversion 
to proliferation activities. 

It is my intention to review the ap- 
propriateness of proposing legislation 
to provide standing authority for these 
controls, and thereafter to terminate 
the Executive order. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, September 30, 1993. 


———_———— 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:43 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3123. An act to improve the electric 
and telephone loan programs carried out 
under the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 38) to establish 
the Jemez National Recreation Area in 
the State of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 
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The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the conference re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 2403) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Postal Service, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and 
certain Independent Agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 2608) to make 
permanent the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to conduct the 
quarterly financial report program. 

At 3:54 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

H.R. 38. An act to establish the Jemez Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2295. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, expert financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supplemental 
appropriations for such programs for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2608. An act to provide for the reau- 
thorization of the collection and publication 
of quarterly financial statistics by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through fiscal year 1998, 
and for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 267, Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The following enrolled bill and joint 
resolutions, previously signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, were signed by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD): 

S. 1381. An act to improve administrative 
services and support provided to the Na- 
tional Forest Foundation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 3, 1993, through October 
9, 1993, as “Mental Illness Awareness Week.” 

S.J. Res. 121. Joint resolution to designate 
October 6, 1993 and 1994, as ‘‘"German-Amer- 
ican Day." 

H.R. 2295. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supplemental 
appropriations for such programs for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 

At 5:49 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2491) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Af- 
fairs and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, cor- 
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porations, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes, and agrees to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on; and appoints Mr. STOKES, Mr. MOL- 
LOHAN, Mr. CHAPMAN, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. THORNTON, Mr. NATCHER, 
Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. DELAY, 
Mr. GALLO, and Mr. MCDADE be the 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 164 to the bill (H.R. 2493) making 
appropriations for Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, resolved that 
the House agrees to the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 29 to the aforesaid bill, with 
an amendment as follows: In the mat- 
ter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment, insert after ‘‘operations”’ the fol- 
lowing: *‘, except for marketing year 
1993". 

The message further announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2518) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, and agrees to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon; and 
appoints Mr. NATCHER, Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa, Mr. OBEY, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
HOYER, Ms. PELOSI, Mrs. LOWEY of New 
York, Mr. SERRANO, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. 
PORTER, Mr. YounG of Florida, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. BONILLA, and Mr. 
MCDADE be the managers of the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 


EEE 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on September 30, 1993, he had pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States, the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolutions: 

S. 1381. An act to improve administrative 
services and support provided to the Na- 
tional Forest Foundation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 3, through October 9, 
1993, as ‘‘Mental illness Awareness Week.” 

S.J. Res. 121. Joint resolution to designate 
October 6, 1993 and 1994, as ‘‘German-Amer- 
ican Day.” 


———————— 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 
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EC-1572. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on direct 
spending or receipts legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on the 
Budget. 

EC-1573. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Government National Mortgage 
Association; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1574. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Homeownership and Opportunity for 
People Everywhere program for fiscal year 
1992; to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1575. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the transition to 
quieter airplanes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science and Transportation. 

EC-1576. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled ‘‘U.S.-Mexico Border Water 
Pollution Control Act;"’ to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1577. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Inspector General, Department 
of Health and Human Services, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the financial re- 
view of the National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences’ use of Superfund 
monies; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute: 

S. 537. A bill for the relief of Tania Gil 
Compton. 

S. 760. A bill for the relief of Leteane 
Montasi. 

By Mr. Baucus, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 832. A bill to designate the plaza to be 
constructed on the Federal Triangle prop- 
erty in Washington, DC, as the ‘Woodrow 
Wilson Plaza.” 


EE 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

William Roy Wilson, Jr., of Arkansas, to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas. 

M. Blane Michael, of West Virginia, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Fourth 
Circuit. 

Janet Ann Napolitano, of Arizona, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Arizona for the term of four years. 

David M. Barasch, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Attorney for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania for the term of four 
years. 

Michael Joseph Yamaguchi, of California, 
to te United States Attorney for the North- 
ern District of California for the term of four 
years. 
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Martha A. Vazquez, of New Mexico, to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of New Mexico. 

Joseph Preston Strom, Jr., of South Caro- 
lina, to be United States Attorney for the 
District of South Carolina for the term of 
four years. 

Jennifer B. Coffman, of Kentucky, to be 
United States Judge for the Eastern and 
Western Districts of Kentucky. 

Thomas Justin Monaghan, of Nebraska, to 
be United States Attorney for the District of 
Nebraska for the term of four years. 

Frederick W. Thieman, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania for the term of four 
years. 

Judith Ann Stewart, of Indiana, to be Unit- 
ed States Attorney for the Southern District 
of Indiana for the term of four years. 

Veronica Freeman Coleman, of Tennessee, 
to be United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Tennessee for the term of four 
years. 

Edward L. Dowd, Jr., of Missouri, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri for the term of four years. 

Robert P. Crouch, Jr., of Virginia, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia for the term of four years. 

Jay Patrick McCloskey, of Maine, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Maine for the term of four years. 

Helen Frances Fahey, of Virginia, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia for the term of four years. 

Claude Harris, Jr., of Alabama, to be Unit- 
ed States Attorney for the Northern District 
of Alabama for the term of four years. 

Betty Hansen Richardson, of Idaho, to be 
United States Attoney for the District of 
Idaho for the term of four years. 

Edmund A. Sargus, Jr., of Ohio, to be Unit- 
ed States Attorney for the Southern District 
of Ohio for the term of four years. 

Kathryn E. Landreth, of Nevada, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Nevada for the term of four years. 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed.) 

The following executive reports of 
committees where submitted: 

By Mr. MOYNIHAN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

George Munoz, of Illinois, to be Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer, Department of the Treasury. 

Mary Jo Bane, of Massachusetts, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Family Support, De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

June Gibbs Brown, of Hawaii, to be Inspec- 
tor General, Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

Shirley Sears Chater, of Texas, to be Com- 
missioner of Social Security. 

Jeffrey E. Garten, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Trade. 

Herbert L. Chabot, of Maryland, to be a 
Judge of the United States Tax Court for a 
term expiring fifteen years after he takes of- 
fice. (Reappointment) 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
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and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. WELLSTONE: 

S. 1503. A bill to expand services provided 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
veterans suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD); to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1504. A bill to amend the Job Training 
Partnership Act to establish an Environ- 
mental Employment Transition Assistance 
Program (EETAP), and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

S. 1505. A bill to amend the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 to en- 
hance the management of Federal lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mrs. BOXER: 

S. 1506. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the training of 
health professions students with respect to 
the identification and referral of victims of 
domestic violence; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS): 

S. 1507. A bill to make technical amend- 
ments to the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1992 and the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
and for other purposes; placed on the cal- 
endar. 

By Mrs. MURRAY (for herself and Mr. 
HATFIELD): 

S. 1508. A bill to amend the definition of a 
rural community for eligibility for economic 
recovery funds, and for other purposes; con- 
sidered and passed. 

By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself and Mr. 
BINGAMAN): 

S. 1509. A bill to transfer a parcel of land to 
the Taos Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. ROCKEFELLER (for himself, 
Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. CAMPBELL): 

S. 1510. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the amount of the 
loan guaranty for loans for the purchase or 
construction of homes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DORGAN: 

S. 1511. A bill to eliminate the crediting of 
“good time” for violent and repeat offenders 
in Federal and State prisons, authorize fund- 
ing for boot camps and the conversion of 
military facilities to regional prisons, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROCKEFELLER (for himself, 
Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. CAMPBELL): 

S. 1512. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require the establishment in 
the Department of Veterans Affairs of men- 
tal illness research, education, and clinical 
centers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. Res. 147. A resolution to constitute the 
minority party’s membership on certain of 
the standing committees for the 103d Con- 
gress, or until their successors are chosen; 
considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself and Mr. 
COATS): 
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S. Con. Res. 45. A concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the Republic of China on Taiwan's 
participation in the United Nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. McCAIN: 

S. Con. Res. 46. A concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress com- 
memorating the heroism and lifetime 
achievements of the late General James H. 
“Jimmy” Doolittle, who died on September 
27, 1993; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. WELLSTONE: 

S. 1503. A bill to expand services pro- 
vided by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs for veterans suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder [PTSD]; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS PTSD TREATMENT AND 

PSYCHOLOGICAL READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1993 
è Mr. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Veterans 
PTSD Treatment and Psychological 
Readjustment Act of 1993. This meas- 
ure will expand and improve access to 
VA outpatient and inpatient care for 
veterans suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

PTSD is a devastating disorder that 
affects numerous veterans, their fami- 
lies, and communities. It is a behav- 
ioral disorder occurring in individuals 
who have experienced a very traumatic 
event. While PTSD commonly occurs 
in veterans who have been exposed to 
the stresses of combat, it can also arise 
among victims of violent crime, sexual 
trauma, natural disasters, and other 
distressing events outside the realm of 
normal experience. PTSD victims often 
manifest such symptoms as angry out- 
bursts, anxiety and panic attacks, ag- 
gressive and violent behavior, and re- 
current flashbacks and nightmares. 
The disorder is often chronic and can 
emerge many years after the trauma of 
battle and reemerge suddenly and un- 
predictably. 

Unfortunately, the consequences of 
PTSD often are as tragic for the veter- 
an’s family as they are for the veteran. 
Through my work and the work of my 
wife, Sheila, on the issue of domestic 
violence, I can testify to the deep and 
lasting impact on families that are vic- 
tims of violence, abuse, and neglect. 
And, in my contacts with the families 
of Minnesota veterans who suffer from 
PTSD, I have learned that such fami- 
lies often suffer from neglect and 
abuse. This can have serious con- 
sequences for the children and even 
grandchildren of veterans afflicted by 
PTSD. A Minnesota psychotherapist 
who works with veterans who have 
PTSD has told me that she is now 
treating the adult children, and some- 
times the grandchildren of Vietnam 
veterans who have grown up in violent 
homes. To prevent the perpetuation of 
this cycle of violence and trauma, we 
must move promptly to ensure that all 
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veterans suffering from PTSD have ac- 
cess to effective and timely treatment. 

A 1988 congressionally mandated 
study on the readjustment of Vietnam- 
era veterans provides alarming evi- 
dence concerning both the prevalence 
of PTSD among Vietnam veterans and 
the relatively small percentage of 
PTSD victims who were receiving VA 
treatment services for PTSD. The 
study found diagnosable PTSD in over 
15 percent or almost 480,000 of male 
Vietnam veterans, with an additional 
11 percent or about 340,000 experiencing 
three to five symptoms of PTSD. Dur- 
ing the concluding year of the study, 
only 10 percent of Vietnam-era veter- 
ans suffering from PTSD were receiv- 
ing VA treatment for the disorder. 
Moreover, since the study was com- 
pleted, the conflict in the Persian Gulf 
has resulted in a further increase in de- 
mand for VA services for PTSD. 

To make matters worse, the VA Chief 
Medical Director’s Special Committee 
on PTSD—now under the aegis of VA’s 
Under Secretary for Health—for the 
past 10 years has recommended sub- 
stantial expansion of VA inpatient and 
outpatient treatment facilities for 
PTSD. For the most part, the commit- 
tee’s recommendations have gone 
unheeded. While it is long overdue, I’m 
proud that our measure will implement 
many of the special committee's rec- 
ommendations. 

The Veterans PTSD Treatment and 
Psychological Readjustment Act of 
1993 has three essential elements. 
First, it provides for a gradual expan- 
sion of VA inpatient and outpatient fa- 
cilities for treatment of PTSD that is 
phased in over a 4-year period, conclud- 
ing on December 31, 1997. This will re- 
sult in the following increases in PTSD 
treatment facilities: 30 specialized in- 
patient PTSD units [SIPU’s}] at VA 
medical centers—there are now 26 
units; 40 vet centers—there are now 201 
centers—to be located in areas where 
there are relatively high numbers of 
veterans who belong to minority 
groups and areas that are currently not 
well served by vet centers; and 50 
PTSD clinical teams [PCT's] at VA 
medical centers which provide mental 
health services—there are now 57 
teams. 

Second, and perhaps as important, it 
broadens veterans eligibility to receive 
PTSD and psychological readjustment 
services and authorizes VA counseling 
services for some dependents of armed 
service members and veterans. The bill 
requires that SIPU’s be made available 
to all eligible veterans, including vet- 
erans of the Persian Gulf conflict. At 
the same time, it expands eligibility 
for counseling services to assist read- 
justment to civilian life to any veteran 
who served in a combat area of oper- 
ations and to other veterans on a re- 
source-available basis. The bill also au- 
thorizes the VA to provide counseling 
services to survivors of armed forces 
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members who die while on active duty 
or from a service-connected condition, 
as well as to family members of armed 
forces members who are receiving com- 
bat pay. 

Third, the legislation provides for 
two important PTSD research pro- 
grams and an innovative pilot pro- 
gram. One research program that is of 
great significance to Minnesota veter- 
ans will focus on the effectiveness of 
involving the family in the treatment 
of PTSD. In my travels through Min- 
nesota, it is often stressed to me that 
any comprehensive approach to treat- 
ing PTSD must include family mem- 
bers who often are both indirect vic- 
tims of PTSD and crucial to successful 
treatment outcomes. The other re- 
search program will address the vital 
issue of determining the most effective 
treatment modalities for dealing with 
PTSD. The pilot program will also pro- 
vide information on the most promis- 
ing approach for dealing with PTSD. It 
authorizes the Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs to contract for PTSD care and 
treatment and rehabilitative services 
in halfway houses, therapeutic commu- 
nities, psychiatric residential treat- 
ment centers, and other community- 
based treatment facilities. It may well 
turn out that the use of community- 
based facilities will provide an impor- 
tant alternatives to structured treat- 
ment at more conventional facilities. 

Mr. President, in considering this bill 
for expanding PTSD treatment facili- 
ties, it is important to note that the 
VA, when properly funded, often does 
an excellent and unique job in treat- 
ment and research on PTSD. The vet 
centers have done exceptionally suc- 
cessful work over time to keep veter- 
ans out of long-term institutional care 
for PTSD. They are remarkable insti- 
tutions, with a majority of the staff 
comprised of veterans who have served 
in a war zone. Vet centers provide an 
almost unique model of user-friendli- 
ness, and have a national reputation 
among veterans for offering help with- 
out hassles. The VA's National Center 
for PTSD also has an enviable reputa- 
tion and is considered the world’s lead- 
er in research, education, and the de- 
velopment of treatment models for 
PTSD. They are unique assets that 
have few, if any, counterparts in the 
private sector. In the context of a na- 
tional health reform in which the VA 
medical system is expected to compete 
with private insurers, it is urgent that 
we nurture those VA programs that 
provide veterans with effective treat- 
ment that would be difficult to rep- 
licate elsewhere. Clearly, the VA’s 
PTSD programs belong in this cat- 
egory. 

More than 20 years after Vietnam 
veterans returned from the war, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them continue to 
suffer from the ravages of PTSD. Until 
we provide all of them with access to 
treatment that will help both them and 
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their families, our obligation to them 
will remain unfulfilled. The costs of 
war do not only involve bombs and bul- 
lets, but also include providing medical 
care to those veterans who continue to 
suffer the scars of battle, sometimes 
for a lifetime. While PTSD is not as 
visible as a bullet wound or lost limb, 
the torment and pain it causes are no 
less real or painful. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me by cosponsoring this 
vital and long-overdue measure. 

Mr. President, in closing I should 
note that Representative LANE EVANS 
will introduce a companion bill in the 
House of Representatives today and ex- 
press my deep gratitude to him for 
working with me on this legislation. 
Representative EVANS is a tireless, 
dedicated, and courageous advocate for 
all American veterans and I commend 
him for his extensive and effective 
work on their behalf. 

I ask consent that a copy of the legis- 
lation I am introducing be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Veterans 
PTSD Treatment and Psychological Read- 
justment Act of 1993”. 

SEC, 2, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds— 

(1) that a study carried out pursuant to the 
Veterans’ Health Care Amendments of 1983 
(Public Law 98-160; 97 Stat. 993) on the read- 
justment of Vietnam-era veterans estimated 
that approximately 479,000 Vietnam-theater 
veterans currently suffer from full-blown 
post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD); 

(2) that such study found that during the 
final year in which such study was conducted 
only 10 percent of the Vietnam-era veterans 
suffering from post-traumatic stress disorder 
were provided services by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs for post-traumatic stress 
disorder; 

(3) that the conflict in the Persian Gulf re- 
sulted in an increased demand for services 
provided by the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs for post-traumatic stress disorder; 

(4) that expansion of the current programs 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs to 
provide services to veterans suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder (including 
specialized inpatient PTSD units, PTSD 
clinical teams, readjustment centers, and 
other services) would be an effective means 
of reaching those veterans who have not pre- 
viously been provided such services; and 

(5) that implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Special Committee on Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder would be an effec- 
tive means of reaching veterans suffering 
from post-traumatic stress disorder who 
have not been provided services. 

SEC. 3. EXPANSION OF THE SPECIALIZED INPA- 
TIENT POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS 
DISORDER UNIT PROGRAM. 

(a) POLICY.—It shall be the policy of the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs to implement 
the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder 
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with respect to the program of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs to establish and op- 
erate specialized inpatient post-traumatic 
stress disorder units (SIPUs) at Department 
medical centers. In operating such units, the 
Secretary shall ensure that the facilities and 
services of such units are available to all eli- 
gible veterans, including veterans of the Per- 
sian Gulf conflict. 

(b) INCREASE IN NUMBER OF SIPUS.—The 
Secretary shall increase the number of spe- 
cialized inpatient post-traumatic stress dis- 
order units existing on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act by not less than 30. Of such 
number— 

(1) not less than five such units shall be es- 
tablished by December 31, 1994; 

(2) not less than a total of 15 such units 
shall be established by December 31, 1995; 

(3) not less than a total of 25 such units 
shall be established by December 31, 1996; 
and 

(4) not less than a total of 30 such units 
shall be established by December 31, 1997. 
SEC. 4. EXPANSION OF THE VET CENTER PRO- 

GRAM AND OUTREACH EFFORTS 
FOR VETERANS WITH READJUST- 
MENT COUNSELING NEEDS. 

(a) SPECIAL COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION.— 
(1) The Secretary of Veterans Affairs, acting 
through the Under Secretary for Health of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, shall di- 
rect the Special Committee on Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder to identify areas of 
the country in which there are significant 
needs for expanding the Vet Center program, 
especially areas in which there are relatively 
high numbers of veterans who are members 
of minority groups and areas that are cur- 
rently not well-served by Vet Centers. 

(2) The Special Committee, based on its 
findings under paragraph (1), shall present a 
list of not less than 40 areas as candidates 
for new Vet Centers to the Readjustment 
Counseling Service of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs not later than September 
30, 1994. 

(b) VET CENTER PROGRAM EXPANSION.— 
Based on the requirements identified pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), the Readjustment 
Counseling Service shall increase the num- 
ber of Vet Centers existing on the date of the 
enactment of this Act by not less than 40. Of 
such number— 

(1) not less than five such centers shall be 
established by December 31, 1994; 

(2) not less than a total of 20 such centers 
shall be established by December 31, 1995; 

(3) not less than a total of 30 such centers 
shall be established by December 31, 1996; 
and 

(4) not less than a total of 40 such centers 
shall be established by December 31, 1997. 

(c) OUTREACH RECOMMENDATIONS,—The Ad- 
visory Committee on Veteran Readjustment 
Counseling shall prepare a report on rec- 
ommendations to increase outreach efforts 
to veterans of the Vietnam-era and periods 
after the Vietnam-era who have readjust- 
ment counseling needs. The Advisory Com- 
mittee shall submit such report to the Sec- 
retary not later than July 29, 1994. Not later 
than 60 days after receiving such report, the 
Secretary shall transmit a copy of the re- 
port, together with the Secretary’s com- 
ments and recommendations, to Congress. 
SEC. 5. EXPANSION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR READ- 

JUSTMENT COUNSELING AND CER- 
TAIN RELATED COUNSELING SERV- 
ICES. 

(a) READJUSTMENT COUNSELING.—(1) Sub- 
section (a) of section 1712A of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

Hal) Upon the request of any veteran 
who while in the active military, naval, or 
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air service served in a combat theater of op- 
erations (as defined by the Secretary of De- 
fense), the Secretary shall furnish counseling 
to such veteran to assist such veteran in re- 
adjusting to civilian life. Upon the request of 
any veteran other than a veteran described 
in the preceding sentence, the Secretary 
shall, within the limits of Department facili- 
ties, furnish counseling to such veteran to 
assist such veteran in readjusting to civilian 
life. 

(2) Such counseling shall include a gen- 
eral mental and psychological assessment to 
ascertain whether such veteran has mental 
or psychological problems associated with 
readjustment to civilian life."’. 

(2) Subsection (c) of such section is re- 
pealed. 

(b) OTHER COUNSELING.—Such section is 
further amended by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection (c): 

“(c)(1) The Secretary may provide the 
counseling services described in section 
1701(6)(B)(ii) of this title to the surviving 
parents, spouse, and children of any member 
of the Armed Forces who dies while serving 
on active duty or from a condition (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) incurred in or ag- 
gravated by such service. 

“(2) The Secretary may make the facilities 
and services of Vet Centers available to pro- 
vide appropriate counseling and other serv- 
ices to family members of any member of the 
Armed Forces who is receiving combat 

(c) AUTHORITY TO CONTRACT FOR COUNSEL- 
ING SERVICES.—Subsection (e) of such section 
is amended by striking out ‘subsections (a) 
and (b) each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsections (a), (b), and (c)’’. 
SEC. 6. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE READ- 

JUSTMENT OF VETERANS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Subchapter II of chap- 
ter 17 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after section 1712B the 
following: 


“§ 1712C. Advisory Committee on Veteran Re- 
adjustment Counseling 

"(aX1l) There is in the Department the Ad- 
visory Committee on Veteran Readjustment 
Counseling (hereinafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘Committee’). 

(2) The Committee shall consist of 18 
members. The members of the Committee 
shall be appointed by the Secretary and shall 
include individuals who are recognized au- 
thorities in fields pertinent to the social, 
psychological, economic, or educational re- 
adjustment of veterans. An officer or em- 
ployee of the United States may not be ap- 
pointed as a member of the Committee. At 
least 12 members of the Committee shall be 
veterans of the Vietnam era or other period 
of war. Appointments of members of the 
Committee shall be made from among indi- 
viduals who have experience with the provi- 
sion of veterans benefits and services by the 
Department or who are otherwise familiar 
with programs of the Department. 

*(3) The Secretary shall seek to ensure 
that members appointed to. the Committee 
include persons from a wide variety of geo- 
graphic areas and ethnic backgrounds, per- 
sons from veterans service organizations, mi- 
norities, and women. 

‘(4) The Secretary shall determine the 
terms of service and pay and allowances of 
the members of the Committee, except that 
a term of service may not exceed two years. 
The Secretary may reappoint any member 
for additional terms of service. 

‘“(b)(1) The Secretary shall, on a regular 
basis, consult with and seek the advice of the 
Committee with respect to the provision by 
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the Department of benefits and services to 
veterans in order to assist veterans in the re- 
adjustment to civilian life. 

“(2)(A4) In providing advice to the Sec- 
retary under this subsection, the Committee 
shall— 

“(i) assemble and review information relat- 
ing to the needs of veterans in readjusting to 
civilian life; 

“(ii) provide information relating to the 
nature and character of psychological prob- 
lems arising from military service; 

“(iil) provide an on-going assessment of 
the effectiveness of the policies, organiza- 
tional structures, and services of the Depart- 
ment in assisting veterans in readjusting to 
civilian life; and 

“(iv) provide on-going advice on the most 
appropriate means of responding to the read- 
justment needs of future veterans. 

“(B) In carrying out its duties under sub- 

paragraph (A), the Committee shall take 
into special account veterans of the Vietnam 
era, and the readjustment needs of such vet- 
erans. 
*(c)(1) Not later than March 31 of each 
year, the Committee shall submit to the Sec- 
retary a report on the programs and activi- 
ties of the Department that relate to the re- 
adjustment of veterans to civilian life. Each 
such report shall include— 

“(A) an assessment of the needs of veterans 
with respect to readjustment to civilian life; 

“(B) a review of the programs and activi- 
ties of the Department designed to meet 
such needs; and 

*(C) such recommendations (including rec- 
ommendations for administrative and legis- 
lative action) as the Committee considers 
appropriate. 

*(2) Not later than 90 days after the receipt 
of each report under paragraph (1), the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to the Committees on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a copy of the report, to- 
gether with any comments and recommenda- 
tions concerning the report that the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 

(3) The Committee may also submit to 
the Secretary such other reports and rec- 
ommendations as the Committee considers 
appropriate. 

(4) The Secretary shall submit with each 
annual report submitted to the Congress pur- 
suant to section 529 of this title a summary 
of all reports and recommendations of the 
Committee submitted to the Secretary since 
the previous annual report of the Secretary 
submitted pursuant to that section. 

**(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
the provisions of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall apply to the 
activities of the Committee under this sec- 
tion. 

(2) Section 14 of such Act shall not apply 
to the Committee.”’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 17 of such title is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to section 1712B 
the following: 

‘1712C. Advisory Committee on Veteran Re- 
adjustment Counseling.”’. 


(b) ORIGINAL MEMBERS.—(1) Notwithstand- 
ing subsection (a)(2) of section 1712C of title 
38, United States Code (as added by sub- 
section (a)), the members of the Advisory 
Committee on the Readjustment of Vietnam 
and Other War Veterans on the date of the 
enactment of this Act shall be the original 
members of the advisory committee estab- 
lished under that section. 

(2) The original members shall so serve 
until the Secretary of Veterans Affairs car- 
ries out appointments under such subsection 
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(a)(2). The Secretary shall carry out such ap- 
pointments as soon as is practicable. The 
Secretary may make such appointments 
from among such original members. 


SEC. 7. PILOT PROGRAM FOR TREATMENT OF 
STRESS DIS- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—(1) Sub- 
chapter II of chapter 17 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

“§1720E. Treatment and rehabilitation for 
post-traumatic stress disorder; pilot pro- 
gram 
“(a)(1) The Secretary, in furnishing hos- 

pital, nursing home, and domicillary care 
and medical and rehabilitative services 
under this chapter, shall conduct a pilot pro- 
gram under which the Secretary may con- 
tract for care and treatment and rehabilita- 
tive services in halfway houses, therapeutic 
communities, psychiatric residential treat- 
ment centers, and other community based 
treatment facilities for eligible veterans suf- 
fering from post-traumatic stress disorder. 
Such pilot program shall be planned, de- 
signed, and conducted by the Under Sec- 
retary for Health, with the approval of the 
Secretary, so as to demonstrate any medical 
advantages and cost effectiveness that may 
result from furnishing such care and services 
to veterans with post-traumatic stress dis- 
order in contract facilities as authorized by 
this section, rather than in facilities over 
which the Secretary has direct jurisdiction. 

“(2) Before furnishing such care and serv- 
ices to a veteran through a contract facility 
as authorized by paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall approve (in accordance with criteria 
which the Secretary shall prescribe by regu- 
lation) the quality and effectiveness of the 
program operated by such facility for the 
purpose for which such veteran is to be fur- 
nished such care and services. 

“(b) The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Labor and the Director of 
the Office of Personnel Management, shall 
take appropriate steps to— 

(1) urge all Federal agencies and appro- 
priate private and public firms, organiza- 
tions, agencies, and persons to provide ap- 
propriate employment and training opportu- 
nities for veterans who have been provided 
treatment and rehabilitative services under 
this title for post-traumatic stress disorder 
and have been determined by competent 
medical authority to be sufficiently rehabili- 
tated to be employable; and 

“(2) provide all possible assistance to the 
Secretary of Labor in providing such veter- 
ans with such employment and training op- 
portunities. 

“(c) Upon receipt of an application for 
treatment and rehabilitative services under 
this title for post-traumatic stress disorder 
from any individual who has been discharged 
or released from active military, naval, or 
air service but who is not eligible for such 
treatment and services, the Secretary shall— 

““(1) provide referral services to assist such 
individual, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, in obtaining treatment and rehabili- 
tative services from sources outside the De- 
partment; and 

‘(2) if pertinent, advise such individual of 
such individual's rights to apply to the ap- 
propriate military, naval, or air service and 
the Department for review of such individ- 
ual's discharge or release from such service. 

“(d) The capacity of the pilot program 
under subsection (a) shall be maintained at 
500 eligible individuals. 

“(e) The Secretary may not furnish care 
and treatment and rehabilitative services 
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under subsection (a) after the last day of the 

fifth fiscal year following the fiscal year dur- 

ing which the pilot program authorized by 
that subsection is begun. 

“(f) Not later than March 31, 1998, the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Committees on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report on the findings and 
recommendations of the Secretary pertain- 
ing to the operation through September 30, 
1997, of the pilot program authorized by sub- 
section (a). 

(g) The authority of the Secretary to 
enter into contracts under this section shall 
be effective for any fiscal year only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
appropriation Acts.’’. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 17 of such title is amended by insert- 
ing after the item relating to section 1720D 
the following: 

“1720E. Treatment and rehabilitation for 
post-traumatic stress disorder; 
pilot program.”’. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs may not furnish care and 
treatment and rehabilitation services under 
subsection (a) of section 1720E of title 38, 
United States Code, as added by subsection 
(a), before October 1, 1993. 

SEC, 8. REPORT ON POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS 

DISORDER CONTRACT CARE, 

(a) EXAMINATION OF EFFECTIVENESS.—The 
Special Committee on Post-Traumatic 
Stress Disorder, in consultation with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Veterans Readjustment 
Counseling, shall examine the effectiveness 
of contracts for the treatment of post-trau- 
matic stress disorder with private facilities 
and therapists under section 1712A(e) of title 
38, United States Code. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
1994, the Special Committee shall submit to 
the Committees on Veterans’ Affairs of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a re- 
port of its findings and recommendations 
pertaining to— 

(1) establishing stable funding for post- 
traumatic stress disorder contract care, and 

(2) the availability of post-traumatic stress 
disorder contract care for eligible individ- 
uals in rural areas and such individuals who 
are not currently well-served by other De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs medical serv- 
ices. 

SEC. 9. USE OF SCHOLARSHIP AND TUITION RE- 

IMBURSEMENT PROGRAMS FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH PROFESSIONALS, 

In administering the Health Professionals 
Educational Assistance Program under chap- 
ter 76 of title 38, United States Code, the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs shall seek to 
encourage the participation of individuals in 
the program who desire to become psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, social workers, psy- 
chiatric nurses, and other professionals spe- 
cializing in the treatment of post-traumatic 
stress disorder. The Secretary shall des- 
ignate, pursuant to section 7612(b)(3) of that 
title, additional fields of education or train- 
ing that may be beneficial for the treatment 
of veterans suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

SEC. 10, POST-TRAUMATIC STRESS DISORDER RE- 

SEARCH PROGRAMS. 

(a) INTERMODAL APPROACH.—The Under 
Secretary for Health of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs shall conduct a research 
program to consider the most effective treat- 
ment modalities for the treatment of post- 
traumatic stress disorder. The research pro- 
gram shall be conducted at at least one spe- 
cialized inpatient post-traumatic stress dis- 
order unit (SIPU), at least one post-trau- 
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matic stress disorder clinical team (PCT), 
and at least one veterans readjustment cen- 
ter, as designated by the Under Secretary. 
The Under Secretary shall report the find- 
ings of such program to the Committees on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate and House of 
Representatives not later than December 31, 
1997. 

(b) INVOLVEMENT OF FAMILY MEMBERS.— 
The Under Secretary shall conduct a re- 
search program concerning the effectiveness 
of involving the family in the treatment of 
post-traumatic stress disorder. The Under 
Secretary shall report the findings of such 
program to the Committees on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives not later than December 31, 1996. 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Under Secretary 
shall carry out subsections (a) and (b) 
through the National Center on Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder. 

(d) ADVICE.—The Under Secretary shall 
carry out subsections (a) and (b) in consulta- 
tion with the Special Committee on Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder and the Advisory 
Committee on Veterans Readjustment Coun- 
seling. 

SEC. 11. EXPANSION OF THE POST-TRAUMATIC 
STRESS DISORDER CLINICAL TEAM 
PROGRAM. 

(a) PoLicy.—It shall be the policy of the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs to implement 
the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder to 
establish and operate post-traumatic stress 
disorder clinical teams (PCTs) at Depart- 
ment medical centers which provide mental 
health services. In operating such teams, the 
Secretary shall ensure that the services of 
such teams are available to all eligible veter- 
ans. 

(b) INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PCTS,—The 
Secretary shall increase the number of clini- 
cal teams existing on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act by not less than 50, Of such 
number— 

(1) not less than 15 such units shall be es- 
tablished by December 31, 1994; 

(2) not less than a total of 30 such units 
shall be established by December 31, 1995; 

(3) not less than a total of 40 such units 
shall be established by December 31, 1996; 
and 

(4) not less than a total of 50 such units 
shall be established by December 31, 1997. 

(c) LOCATIONS OF NEW PCTs.—In establish- 
ing new post-traumatic stress disorder clini- 
cal teams pursuant to subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall first locate teams at medical 
centers that do not have a specialized inpa- 
tient post-traumatic stress disorder unit 
(SIPU) and do not have an affiliated Vet Cen- 
ter. 

SEC, 12. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Special Committee on Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder’ means the Spe- 
cial Committee on Post-Traumatic Stress 
Disorder established by the Under Secretary 
for Health pursuant to section 110 of the vet- 
erans Health Care Act of 1984 (38 U.S.C. 1712A 
note). 

(2) The term “Advisory Committee on Vet- 
eran Readjustment Counseling’’ means the 
Advisory Committee on Veteran Readjust- 
ment Counseling established under section 
1712C of title 38, United States Code (as 
added by section 6(a)).@ 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1504. A bill to amend the Job 
Training Partnership Act to establish 
an Environmental Employment Transi- 
tion Assistance Program [EETAP], and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

S. 1505. A bill to amend the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 to enhance the management of 
Federal lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

ASSISTANCE FOR DISLOCATED WORKERS 

è Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the past year—and as recently as this 
week—considerable attention has been 
focused on the potential job losses re- 
sulting from the recommendations of 
the Base Closure Commission and the 
effects of the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement. I, too, am concerned 
about and sympathetic for the thou- 
sands of men and women who will ulti- 
mately lose their jobs because of these 
federal policy initiatives to move our 
Nation into a post-cold-war era and a 
global economy. 

But there is another source of major 
job dislocation—again caused by Fed- 
eral decisions—which has been over- 
shadowed because of these other issues: 
the job losses resulting from Federal 
policies to protect our country’s natu- 
ral resources. 

Through my sponsorship of numerous 
policy initiatives to protect our envi- 
ronment and as the original sponsor of 
endangered species legislation in 1972, I 
have a longstanding record of support- 
ing laws to insure the responsible stew- 
ardship of our environment. However, I 
am deeply concerned that efforts to 
protect our natural wonders are fre- 
quently made without regard to the ef- 
fect of those efforts on our people and 
communities. 

Regulatory and statutory efforts to 
protect our resources now affect tens of 
millions of acres of publicly and pri- 
vately owned land; hundreds of rural 
communities; and tens of thousands—if 
not hundreds of thousands of human 
beings. If we are going to continue to 
receive the support of the American 
public to protect our environment, we 
must address the human element of 
this problem. For in the final analysis, 
these environmental protection deci- 
sions cannot survive without society's 
support. 

When President Clinton convened the 
forest summit earlier this year in Port- 
land, OR, the discussion centered 
around this very dilemma: how to pre- 
serve and enhance the environment 
while also supporting economic growth 
and the protection of jobs. While I do 
not agree with the administration’s 
conclusions on how to accomplish or 
balance these objectives, we do agree 
on one simple principle. 

The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to guide the transition of 
the communities as well as provide as- 
sistance to the men and women who 
are paying the price of preserving the 
environment with their jobs. We must 
provide our fellow citizens with the 
means to find new family-wage profes- 
sions. 
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Although many men and women will 
lose their jobs as a result of NAFTA 
and closing some of our military bases, 
most have transferrable skills that can 
be applied to new professions. But 
many of the workers who lose their 
jobs as a result of environmental pro- 
tection do not. These casualties have 
spent a great deal of their lives in the 
forests or on the coastal waters har- 
vesting trees or fishing to feed, house, 
and clothe America and much of the 
rest of the world. 

Unfortunately, many of these people 
do not have high school diplomas, and 
little—if any—family savings which 
would allow them to pay the mortgage 
or car payments, buy basic necessities, 
afford health care services and clothe 
their children for the extended period 
of time it takes to learn a new profes- 
sion and find a job. 

In my travels through the timber de- 
pendent and fishing communities of 
rural Oregon, I consistently hear the 
desperate pleas from dislocated timber 
workers and salmon fishermen that, 
due to financial constraints, they are 
unable to complete many of the train- 
ing or educational programs offered by 
the Federal Government to assist in 
their transition to new jobs. They 
often ask how can we, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, expect them to get retrained 
in a new family-wage profession and 
find new jobs with only 26 weeks of un- 
employment compensation. 

Mr. President, the simple answer is 
that we cannot expect miracles to hap- 
pen overnight, let alone in just 26 
weeks. This is especially true in light 
of the fact that many of these people 
have invested most of their lives in the 
jobs upon which they and their families 
have come to depend. 

That is why I differ with the environ- 
mental community and the administra- 
tion over how to resolve the forest 
management crisis now gripping my re- 
gion. 

I have never doubted—in fact, I sup- 
port—the protection of biologically 
significant forests, not only in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, but everywhere. I do 
not believe, however, that the plan for- 
warded by the President is necessary or 
defensible. I stand ready to work with 
the President and his administration 
to draft a new approach which is sci- 
entifically defensible and economically 
defensible. 

What I cannot support is the imme- 
diate shutdown of our forests over- 
night. We must have a plan to get from 
point A to point B, and we must help 
our people with that journey. 

Let me take a moment to tell the 
stories of a few individuals who are at- 
tempting to make this difficult transi- 
tion. I would like to point out to my 
colleagues that their success has been 
due in part to the fact that they have 
been lucky enough to access financial 
assistance that has allowed them to 
enter new family-wage professions. 
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Last year I met a gentleman named 
Bruce Deal. In 1963, Mr. Deal moved 
from Nashville, AR, to Winston, OR, 
where he subsequently completed high 
school in 1966. Mr. Deal almost imme- 
diately went into the forest products 
industry where he worked for Roseburg 
Forest Products Saw Mill for 23 years. 

In 1991 due to the timber supply cri- 
sis in the Pacific Northwest, he lost his 
job. Prior to that, he had never had the 
opportunity to learn anything else 
other than operate a saw. The pay was 
good and, according to Mr. Deal, there 
was no reason to learn another profes- 
sion or new skills because he was able 
to provide for his family. 

However, on a September day 2 years 
ago he lost his job, and all he worked 
to achieve was suddenly destroyed. Be- 
cause of the subsequent financial and 
emotional strain, he lost his house, and 
became separated from his wife and 
two children. His entire future had sud- 
denly become very precarious. 

Fortunately, Mr. Deal is currently 
pursuing a profession in the health 
care field. When I first met him in May 
of 1992, he had just completed his first 
two terms. He is still in the program 
and is now expecting to complete a de- 
gree in health administration in the 
spring of 1994. 

According to Mr. Deal, without the 
financial support he received from 
Umpqua Training and Employment, he 
would have never made it as far as he 
has and, even though his outlook has 
improved, the anxiety of loosing his 
job, home, and family have left lifelong 
scars. 

But he told me one thing during our 
conversation back in May that has left 
a lasting impression on me. Rather 
than being concerned about the plight 
of his own family, he expressed his con- 
cern for the future of several men and 
women he knew who were in their 50’s 
and had little more than sixth grade 
educations. He simply asked me: 
“What is going to happen to them?” 

Mr. President, I hear many success 
stories like this one, whose achieve- 
ment is due in part to the critical fi- 
nancial assistance necessary to bridge 
the transition to new professions. 

For instance, Ms. Frankie Barker 
who worked in the same saw mill as 
Mr. Deal for 21 years. She was fortu- 
nate enough to have a sufficient edu- 
cation and income support to enter a 
civil engineering program at Umpqua 
Community College where she grad- 
uated Phi Theta Kappa. Shortly after 
her graduation she landed a job as a 
drafter and since has received pro- 
motions and raises. 

Another example is Mr. Jim Gosser 
who worked as a lathe operator for 
over 30 years. At 52 years of age, and 
with only a 10th grade education, Mr. 
Gosser fully intended to work for the 
same employer until he retired. How- 
ever, when Willamette Industries shut 
down the Lebanon plywood mill due to 
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a lack of raw materials, the predica- 
ment this gentleman had to face be- 
came abundantly clear. 

With the help of many individuals, 
Mr. Gosser was able to earn his high 
school equivalency and enroll in a com- 
munity college class in real estate 
property management. Eventually, he 
went on to real estate sales school and 
is currently employed as a real estate 
salesman 2 years after being laid off. 

Mr. President, these individuals pro- 
vide us with just a few success stories. 
However, because Oregon can only pro- 
vide an extremely limited number of 
people with financial assistance, too 
many people simply are forced out of 
their retraining or educational pro- 
grams to find employment to meet 
their financial needs. 

There are over 20,000 additional peo- 
ple in Oregon alone who have lost their 
forest products jobs and who face a 
much more bleak future. We must 
move—we have an obligation to move— 
to help these people—now. 

Therefore, Mr. President, today I am 
introducing two bills to assist workers 
who have lost their jobs due to Federal 
efforts to protect and or manage our 
environmental resources. As some of 
my colleagues will recall, in the 102d 
Congress, I offered legislation to assist 
workers who have lost, and continue to 
lose their jobs because of the listing of 
animals and plants as endangered or 
threatened under the auspices of the 
Endangered Species Act. 

I offered that legislation because I 
was concerned that, in an effort to pro- 
tect the northern spotted owl, the 
human toll was being forgotten and 
their transitional needs were being ig- 
nored. I am extremely encouraged that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
is recommending $1.1 billion—virtually 
a $500 million increase for the title III 
program under JTPA. However, be- 
cause title III does not require needs- 
based assistance to those who are par- 
ticipating in retraining and edu- 
cational programs, I have been con- 
cerned that we are not also addressing 
the structural inadequacies of the pro- 


gram. 

The legislation I offer today, the En- 
vironmental Transition Assistance Act 
of 1993, addresses this structural inad- 
equacy and expands on my previous 
legislation by incorporating several 
other current laws that protect this 
country’s environmental resources. 

The essence of this bill is to require 
needs-related payments or income as- 
sistance, a financial floor if you will, 
for workers who are adjusting to career 
changes. Under this bill, workers en- 
rolled in qualified training or edu- 
cation programs exceeding the period 
of time for which they can receive un- 
employment insurance, would be eligi- 
ble to complete their instruction with 
further monetary assistance or needs- 
based payments. 

The second bill I am introducing, the 
Natural Resource Employment Transi- 
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tion Assistance Act, would not only 
provide needs-based payments to those 
who have lost their jobs due to the 
management practices of our public 
lands, it would also require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to prepare an 
economic impact statement in con- 
junction with a proposal to withdraw 
land from public or commercial use. 

By requiring the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prepare an economic impact 
statement when it proposes to with- 
draw land from any kind of production, 
Congress and the public can gain a bet- 
ter understanding of the economic con- 
sequences of these decisions. Specifi- 
cally, the EIS would require the De- 
partment of the Interior to analyze, 
among other things, the economic im- 
pacts on local revenues, the local tax 
base, school financing, social services, 
infrastructure funding, unemployment, 
and inflation in the affected area. 

Mr. President, I want to say that 
these bills are not intended to be cure- 
alls to these difficult issues. They will 
not provide the people and the commu- 
nities all that will be needed to address 
the problems they face when the Fed- 
eral Government decides to protect our 
environment. 

These proposals will, however, not 
only raise the understanding of the im- 
pact and consequences that result from 
these efforts, but at the very least, 
they will provide a helping hand to 
those individuals caught between stat- 
utory inadequacies, our preservation 
efforts, and the specter of immediate 
unemployment and cultural disloca- 
tion. 

I ask my colleagues to join with me 
to advance the cause of both our envi- 
ronment and our people by quickly en- 
acting these proposals into law at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. President, I ask that both bills 
and copies of the endorsement for the 
Environmental Employment Transi- 
tion Assistance Act be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1504 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘“Environ- 
mental Employment Transition Assistance 
Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2. ENVIRONMENTAL EMPLOYMENT TRANSI- 
TION ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Part B of title III of the 
Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1662 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“SEC. 327. ENVIRONMENTAL EMPLOYMENT TRAN- 
SITION ASSISTANCE. 

*(a) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

*(1) ADVERSELY AFFECTED EMPLOYMENT.— 
The term ‘adversely affected employment’ 
means work in an industry, occupation or es- 
tablishment which— 

“(A) has sustained or is projected to sus- 
tain substantial economic harm; 
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“(B) has experienced, is experiencing, or 
will experience interruptions in the supply of 
raw materials or goods used in manufactur- 
ing; or 

“(C) will gradually decline or down-size or 
experience an acceleration of decline, 
as a direct or indirect result of the listing of 
any species as ‘threatened’ or ‘endangered’ 
under the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (16 
U.S.C. 1531 et seq.), or of the implementation 
of the National Forest Management Act of 
1976 (90 Stat. 2949), the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.), the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 
U.S.C. 703 et seq.), the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1251 et seq.), the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
(42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.), the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resource Planning Act of 
1974 (16 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), or the Multiple- 
Use Sustained-Yield Act of 1960 (16 U.S.C. 528 
et seq.), 

“(2) ADVERSELY AFFECTED WORKER.—The 
term ‘adversely affected worker’ means an 
individual who— 

“(A) is an eligible dislocated worker; and 

“(B)(i) has been totally, partially or tem- 
porarily separated from work that is consid- 
ered as adversely affected employment with- 
in the 3-year period beginning on the date of 
enactment of this section; or 

“(ii) has received a notice of termination 
or layoff from such work. 

(3) AFFECTED STATE.—The term ‘affected 
State’ means any of the several States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia 
in which there is adversely affected employ- 
ment. 

“(b) DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible for assist- 
ance under this section, an individual shall 
be determined to be an adversely affected 
worker as defined under paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a). 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—The Secretary of 
Labor, pursuant to criteria established by 
the Secretary, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Energy shall make the eligi- 
bility determination of whether an individ- 
ual meets the definitional requirement under 
subsection (a)(2)(B). 

“(3) CERTIFICATION.—The Secretary of 
Labor, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Energy, and the Governor of an af- 
fected State, shall certify an industry, occu- 
pation or establishment based on the listing, 
or the implementation of any of the Acts, de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1) as one in which 
there is adversely affected employment. 

“*(4) CONCLUSIVE PRESUMPTION.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—The total, partial, or 
temporary layoff, or the notification of ter- 
mination or layoff, of an adversely affected 
worker during a period of 5 years following 
the listing of the species, or the implementa- 
tion of the Acts, on which certification of an 
industry, occupation, or establishment is 
based under paragraph (3) shall be conclu- 
sively presumed to be attributable to com- 
pliance with the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 (16 U.S.C. 1531 et seq.), the National For- 
est Management Act of 1976 (90 Stat. 2949), 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 703 et seq.), 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
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U.S.C. 1251 et seq.), the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 et 
seq.), the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resource Planning Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), or the Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield 
Act of 1960 (16 U.S.C. 528 et seq.). 

‘“(B) EXCEPTION.—No conclusive presump- 
tion exists under subparagraph (A) if an ad- 
versely affected worker has voluntarily quit, 
been laid off, or terminated from a job for a 
cause that would disqualify such worker for 
unemployment compensation under the 
State law. 

“(c) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
may award grants to States, substate grant- 
ees (as described in section 312(c)), employ- 
ers, employer associations, and labor organi- 
zations— 

“(1) to provide training, adjustment assist- 
ance, and employment services to adversely 
affected workers; and 

“(2) to make needs-related payments to 
such workers in accordance with subsection 
(h). 

“(d) GRANT AMOUNT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount of a grant 
awarded under this section shall be based on 
a percentage developed by the Secretary 
through consideration of the ratio of— 

“(A) the per capita incidence of adversely 
affected workers in each State; to 

“(B) the per capita incidence of adversely 
affected workers in all States. 

(2) RURAL AREAS.—The Secretary shall 
not award a grant under subsection (c) un- 
less the applicant provides assurances that 
the applicant will use a portion of the 
amount awarded under the grant to provide 
training, adjustment assistance, employ- 
ment services and needs-related payments to 
adversely affected workers in rural areas. 

“(@) PRIORITY AND APPROVAL.— 

“(1) APPLICATION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under subsection (c), a State, sub- 
state grantee, employer, employer associa- 
tion, or labor organization shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time, in 
such manner, and containing such assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

“(B) REVIEW PRIOR TO SUBMISSION.—Prior 
to the submission of an application under 
subparagraph (A), an applicant shall— 

“(i) submit the application for review and 
comment to the private industry council and 
the State; and 

“(i1) offer local labor organizations the op- 
portunity to provide comments on the appli- 
cation. 

“(C) DOCUMENTATION.—An applicant that 
submits an application under subparagraph 
(B) shall maintain all documentation relat- 
ing to consultations with the entities de- 
scribed in clauses (i) and (ii) of such subpara- 
graph. 

‘(2) NEEDS-RELATED PAYMENTS REQUIRED.— 
The Secretary shall not approve an applica- 
tion for a grant under subsection (c) unless 
the application contains assurances that the 
applicant will use amounts provided under 
the grant to provide needs-related payments 
in accordance with subsection (h). 

*(f) USE OF FUNDS.—Subject to the require- 
ments of subsections (g) and (h), grants 
under subsection (c) may be used for any 
purpose for which funds may be used under 
section 314, 

“(g) ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) JOB SEARCH ALLOWANCE.—Grants under 
subsection (c) for adjustment assistance may 
be used to provide a job search allowance to 
an adversely affected worker. Such allow- 
ance, if provided, shall provide reimburse- 
ment to such worker in an amount that does 
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not exceed 90 percent of the cost to such 
worker for necessary job search expenses, as 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary, 
or $800 whichever is less, unless the need for 
a greater amount is demonstrated in the ap- 
plication and approved by the Secretary. 

‘*(2) CRITERIA FOR AWARDING JOB SEARCH AL- 
LOWANCES.—A job search allowance may be 
provided only— 

H(A) to assist an adversely affected worker 
who has been totally separated in securing a 
job within the United States; and 

(B) if the Secretary determines that the 
adversely affected worker cannot reasonably 
be expected to secure suitable employment 
in the commuting area in which such worker 
resides. 

“(h) NEEDS-RELATED PAYMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall prescribe regulations with re- 
spect to the use of amounts awarded under a 
grant under subsection (c) for needs-related 
payments in order to enable adversely af- 
fected workers to complete training or edu- 
cation programs under this section. Such 
regulations shall— 

*(1) require that needs-related payments 
shall be provided to an adversely affected 
worker only if such worker— 

*“(A)() qualifies for emergency or extended 
unemployment benefits; or 

“(if) does not qualify or has ceased to qual- 
ify for unemployment compensation; 

‘(B) is participating in training or edu- 
cation programs under this section, except 
that the regulations shall protect an ad- 
versely affected worker from being disquali- 
fied pursuant to this subparagraph for a fail- 
ure to participate that is not the fault of 
such worker; and 

“(C) receives, or is a member of a family 
that receives, a total family income (exclu- 
sive of unemployment compensation, child 
support payments, and welfare payments) 
that, in relation to family size, is not in ex- 
cess of the lower living standard income 
level; 

(2) provide that an adversely affected 
worker may not be disqualified from receipt 
of needs-related payments if such worker 
terminates temporary or part-time employ- 
ment to participate in a training or edu- 
cation program under this section; 

(3) provide that not later than 30 days 
after enrollment in a training program, an 
adversely affected worker shall receive 
needs-related payments if such worker— 

H(A) does not qualify or has ceased to qual- 
ify for unemployment compensation; and 

“(B) has enrolled in a training program 
under this section; 

“(4) provide for procedures for waiving 
maximum benefits requirements; 

““(5) provide for procedures for allowing the 
payment of needs-related payments based on 
special needs which shall be determined on 
appeal by the Secretary; 

“(6) provide that the levels of needs-related 
payments to an adversely affected worker 
who does not qualify or has ceased to qualify 
for unemployment compensation shall be 
equal to the higher of— 

H(A) the applicable level of unemployment 
compensation; or 

‘(B) the official poverty line (as defined by 
the Office of Management and Budget, and 
revised annually by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with section 673(2) of the Community 
Services Block Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 9902(2)); 

“(7) provide that the amount of needs-re- 
lated payments to an adversely affected 
worker who qualifies for emergency or ex- 
tended unemployment benefits shall be equal 
to the difference between the amount of such 
worker's compensation and the amount of 
such worker’s unemployment benefits; 
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‘(8) provide for the adjustment of pay- 
ments to reflect changes in total family in- 
come; and 

‘“9) provide that the grantee shall obtain 
information with respect to such income, 
and changes therein, from the adversely af- 
fected worker. 

“(i) COUNSELING AND REFERRALS.—Not 
later than 45 days after an adversely affected 
worker qualifies for unemployment benefits, 
a grantee under this section shall provide 
employment counseling and referral to 
training programs, if needed, to such worker. 

“(j) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Labor 
may reserve not more than 5 percent of the 
awards appropriated under this section for 
the administration of activities authorized 
under this section, including the provision of 
technical assistance for the preparation of 
grant applications. 

‘(2) PRIORITY.—In the provision of tech- 
nical assistance for preparation of grant ap- 
plications under paragraph (1), the Secretary 
of Labor shall give priority to nongovern- 
mental, and nonprofit organizations. 

(k) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In addition to amounts 
authorized to be appropriated by section 3(b), 
as amended by section 102(a) of the Job 
Training Reform Amendments (Public Law 
102-367), there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1995, 1996, 1997, and 1998, to carry 
out this section. The total amount appro- 
priated for all 5 such fiscal years shall not 
exceed $500,000,000, 

“(2) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection shall remain 
available until expended. 

“(1) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall prescribe regulations to 
carry out this section. 

““(m) GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE ASSESS- 
MENT OF EFFECTS ON EMPLOYMENT OF COMPLI- 
ANCE WITH ENVIRONMENTAL POLICIES.—The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall— 

(1) identify and assess, to the extent pos- 
sible, the effects on employment that are at- 
tributable to compliance with the provisions 
of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (16 
U.S.C. 1531 et seq.), the National Forest Man- 
agement Act of 1976 (90 Stat. 2949), the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 703 et seq.), the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 1251 et seq.), the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 et 
seq.), the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resource Planning Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1601 
et seq.), or the Multiple-Use Sustained-Yield 
Act of 1960 (16 U.S.C. 528 et seq.); and 

“(2) submit to the Congress on the date 
that is 4 years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this section a written report on the 
assessments required under paragraph (1).”’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) The table of contents of the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act is amended by adding at 
the end of the items pertaining to part B of 
title III the following: 


“Sec. 327. Environmental employment tran- 
sition assistance.’’. 

(2) Section 3(b) of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1502(c)), as amended by 
section 102(a) of the Job Training Reform 
Amendments (Public Law 102-367), is amend- 
ed by striking “section 326" and inserting 
“sections 326 and 327". 
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S. 1505 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the *‘Natural Re- 
source Employment Transition Assistance 
Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2, FINDINGS, 

Congress finds that— 

(1) more than 450 million acres of Federal 
land are administered as public lands (as the 
term is defined in section 103(e) of the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (43 U.S.C. 1702(e)) by the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the Inte- 
rior; 

(2) most of the public lands are located in 
11 western States and Alaska; 

(3) the public lands constitute the largest 
Federal land management system and com- 
prise over 60 percent of all federally owned 
real property; 

(4) as much as 75 percent of the 2.2 billion 
acres of land in the United States has been 
in the public domain, including practically 
all the lands within the boundaries of all 
States excluding Texas and Hawaii; 

(5) pursuant to the policies set forth in the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (42 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), the Bureau of 
Land Management manages most public 
lands; 

(6) the Secretary of the Interior (referred 
to in this section as the ‘‘Secretary"’) is re- 
quired to manage public lands according to 
multiple use and sustained yield principles 
involving an interdisciplinary approach that 
includes physical, biological, and economic 
disciplines, and is required to weigh long- 
term benefits to the public against short- 
term gains; 

(7) in the management of public lands, the 
Secretary is required to give special consid- 
eration to the designation and protection of 
critical environmental areas; 

(8) the Secretary is authorized to withdraw 
land for the purpose of limiting activities to 
maintain other public values in an area, or 
to reserve the area for a specific purpose; 

(9) many withdrawals curtail or adversely 
affect economic uses of the public lands; 

(10) the Secretary is authorized to regulate 
the use, occupancy, and development of pub- 
lic lands through such instruments as rules, 
easements, licenses, leases, and permits; 

(11) the Secretary may order a suspension 
of the instruments described in paragraph 
(10) if the Secretary determines that the sus- 
pension is necessary to protect public health 
or safety, or the environment; 

(12) the Secretary has promulgated and fol- 
lows guidelines for land use planning on all 
public lands managed by the Bureau of Land 
Management; 

(13) public lands are widely seen as valu- 
able national assets, capable of providing the 
best public benefits through continued Fed- 
eral ownership, but are sorely in need of 
more effective economic management; 

(14) many workers have suffered adverse 
economic conditions caused by Federal laws 
and regulations that govern the use of natu- 
ral resources on public lands; 

(15) many of the workers who have been 
dislocated by restrictions placed on the use 
of public domain lands limiting the use of 
natural resources have unique skills that are 
not readily transferable to other industries; 

(16) reemployment opportunities are often 
limited in the area in which the workers 
were formally employed; 

(17) economic assistance is necessary for 
workers who have been dislocated because 
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Federal policies have led to their economic 
hardships; 

(18) assistance programs are often inad- 
equate or nonexistent for workers who have 
lost their jobs and are in need of assistance 
as a result of Federal land management deci- 
sions affecting public land; 

(19) there is a need for financial and tech- 
nical assistance for workers who have suf- 
fered adverse economic conditions; and 

(20) an assistance program should be estab- 
lished that promotes technical, financial, 
and other types of assistance to workers. 
SEC. 3. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to improve the 
ability of the Secretary of the Interior to 
manage the public lands of the United States 
pursuant to the requirements of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) by providing an assist- 
ance program for workers who were or are 
currently threatened to be dislocated from 
employment as a result of restrictions 
placed on public lands, 

SEC. 4. NATURAL RESOURCE EMPLOYMENT 
TRANSITION ASSISTANCE, 

(a) ECONOMIC IMPACT STATEMENT.—Section 
204(b) of the Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1714(b)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

‘(3)(A) The Secretary shall include with 
each notice published pursuant to paragraph 
(1) a detailed statement of the economic im- 
pact of the proposed withdrawal. The eco- 
nomic impact statement shall accompany 
the proposal for withdrawal through the 
agency review process. 

“(B) The economic impact statement shall 
include an analysis of— 

“(1) the economic impact of the proposed 
withdrawal on Federal, State, and local reve- 
nues, the local tax bases, school financing, 
social services, and infrastructure funding, 
unemployment levels, and inflation; 

“(ii) any adverse economic effects that 
could not be avoided if the proposed with- 
drawal was to take place; 

“(1il) alternatives to the proposed with- 
drawal, including the alternative of no with- 
drawal; 

(iv) an assessment of Federal funding re- 
quirements for recreational facility mainte- 
nance; and 

“(v) an assessment of the impact of the 
proposed withdrawal on Federal land and 
natural resource management policies. 

“(C) If the Secretary determines that a 
proposed withdrawal would result in no sig- 
nificant economic impact, the Secretary 
shall include in the economic impact state- 
ment a finding that reflects the determina- 
tion, including an explanation of the finding. 

‘“(D) Prior to preparing an economic im- 
pact statement, the Secretary shall consult 
with each Federal, State, and local agency 
that has jurisdiction by law or special exper- 
tise with respect to each economic impact 
involved. 

“(E)(i) Copies of the economic impact 
statement and the comments of the appro- 
priate Federal, State, and local agencies, 
shall be made available to the public. 

“(i1) The Secretary shall provide for a pe- 
riod during which the public may comment 
on the proposal for withdrawal. The public 
comments shall be appended to the economic 
impact statement. 

“(F) The Secretary shall prepare a record 
of decision for each withdrawal decision, in- 
cluding a rejection of an application for 
withdrawal. The record of decision shall 
summarize the actions of the agency and ex- 
plain the rejection of the proposed alter- 
natives.”’. 
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(b) TRANSITION ASSISTANCE.—The Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (42 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new title: 

“TITLE VIII—TRANSITION ASSISTANCE 
“SEC. 801. NATURAL RESOURCE EMPLOYMENT 
TRANSITION ASSISTANCE. 

‘(a) DEFINITIONS AND DETERMINATION OF 
ELIGIBILITY.— 

"(1) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

H(A) ADVERSELY AFFECTED EMPLOYMENT,— 
The term ‘adversely affected employment’ 
means work in an industry, occupation, or 
establishment (including the timber indus- 
try or an occupation or establishment relat- 
ed to the timber industry) that, as a direct 
or indirect result of the implementation of 
this Act— 

“(i) has sustained or is projected to sustain 
substantial economic harm; 

“(ii) has experienced, is experiencing, or 
will experience interruptions in the supply of 
raw materials or goods used in manufactur- 
ing; or 

“(iii) will gradually decline or down-size or 
experience an acceleration of decline. 

“(B) ADVERSELY AFFECTED WORKER.—The 
term ‘adversely affected worker’ means an 
individual who— 

“({) Is an eligible dislocated worker within 
the meaning of section 301(a)(1) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1651(a)(1)); and 

“(11)(1) has been totally, partially, or tem- 
porarily separated from work that is consid- 
ered as adversely affected employment with- 
in the 3-year period beginning on the date of 
enactment of this section; or 

(II) has received a notice of termination 
or layoff from such work. 

“(C) AFFECTED STATE.—The term ‘affected 
State’ means any of the several States of the 
United States and the District of Columbia 
in which there is adversely affected employ- 
ment. 

“(D) PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL.—The term 
‘private industry council’ means a private 
industry council described in section 102 of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1512). 

“(2) DETERMINATIONS.—The determination 
of whether an individual is an adversely af- 
fected worker under paragraph (1)(A)(il) 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, pursuant to criteria established by the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of En- 
ergy, the Secretary of Agriculture, or the 
Secretary of Labor, as appropriate. 

(3) CERTIFICATION.—The Secretary of the 
Interior, in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of En- 
ergy, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and the Governor of an af- 
fected State, shall certify an industry, occu- 
pation, or establishment based on the imple- 
mentation of this Act as one in which there 
is adversely affected employment. 

**(4) CONCLUSIVE PRESUMPTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—The total, partial, or 
temporary layoff, or the notification of ter- 
mination or layoff of an adversely affected 
worker after 1981, on which certification of 
an affected State is based under paragraph 
(3) shall be conclusively presumed to be at- 
tributable to compliance with this Act. 

“(B) EXCEPTION.—No conclusive presump- 
tion exists under subparagraph (A) if an ad- 
versely affected worker has voluntarily quit, 
been laid off, or been terminated from a job 
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for a cause that would disqualify such work- 
er for unemployment compensation under 
the State law. 

““(b) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may 
award grants to States, substate grantees (as 
described in paragraph (2)), employers, em- 
ployer associations, and labor organiza- 
tions— 

‘“(A) to provide training, adjustment as- 
sistance, and employment services to ad- 
versely affected workers; and 

“(B) to make needs-related payments to 
such workers in accordance with subsection 
(g). 
(2) SUBSTATE GRANTEES.—Entities eligible 
for designation as substate grantees in- 
clude— 

“(A) private industry councils in a sub- 
state area designated by the Governor of the 
State involved; 

“(B) service delivery area grant recipients 
or administrative entities; 

“(C) private nonprofit organizations; 

“(D) units of general local government in 
the substate area, or agencies thereof; 

“(E) local offices of State agencies; and 

“(F) other public agencies, such as commu- 
nity colleges and area vocational schools. 

“(c) GRANT AMOUNT,— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount of a grant 
awarded under this section shall be based on 
a percentage developed by the Secretary 
through consideration of the ratio of— 

“(A) the per capita incidence of adversely 
affected workers in each State; to 

“(B) the per capita incidence of adversely 
affected workers in all States. 

““(2) RURAL AREAS.—The Secretary shall 
not award a grant under subsection (b) un- 
less the applicant provides assurances that 
the applicant will use a portion of the 
amount awarded under the grant to provide 
training, adjustment assistance, employ- 
ment services, and needs-related payments 
to adversely affected workers in rural areas. 

““(d) PRIORITY AND APPROVAL.— 

(1) APPLICATION. — 

(A) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive 
a grant under subsection (b), a State, sub- 
state grantee, employer, employer associa- 
tion, or labor organization shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time, in 
such manner, and containing such assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

“(B) REVIEW PRIOR TO SUBMISSION.—Prior 
to the submission of an application under 
subparagraph (A), an applicant shall— 

(1) submit the application for review and 
comment to the appropriate private industry 
council and the State; and 

(11) offer local labor organizations the op- 
portunity to provide comments on the appli- 
cation. 

“(C) DOCUMENTATION.—An applicant that 
submits an application under subparagraph 
(B) shall maintain all documentation relat- 
ing to consultations with the entities de- 
scribed in clauses (i) and (il) of such subpara- 
graph. 

*(2) NEEDS-RELATED PAYMENTS REQUIRED.— 
The Secretary shall not approve an applica- 
tion for a grant under subsection (b) unless 
the application contains assurances that the 
applicant will use amounts provided under 
the grant to provide needs-related payments 
in accordance with subsection (g). 

‘““(e) USE OF FUNDS.—Subject to the re- 
quirements of subsections (f) and (g), grants 
under subsection (b) may be used for any 
purpose for which funds may be used under 
section 314 of the Job Training Partnership 
Act (29 U.S.C. 1661c). 

“(f) ADJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE.— 
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**(1) JOB SEARCH ALLOWANCE,—Grants under 
subsection (b) for adjustment assistance may 
be used to provide a job search allowance to 
an adversely affected worker. Such allow- 
ance, if provided, shall provide reimburse- 
ment to such worker in an amount that does 
not exceed 90 percent of the cost to such 
worker for necessary job search expenses, as 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary, 
or $800, whichever is less, unless the need for 
a greater amount is demonstrated in the ap- 
plication and approved by the Secretary. 

“(2) CRITERIA FOR AWARDING JOB SEARCH AL- 
LOWANCES.—A job search allowance may be 
provided only— 

“(A) to assist an adversely affected worker 
who has been totally separated in securing a 
job within the United States; and 

“(B) if the Secretary determines that the 
adversely affected worker cannot reasonably 
be expected to secure suitable employment 
in the commuting area in which such worker 
resides. 

““(g) NEEDS-RELATED PAYMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall prescribe regulations with re- 
spect to the use of amounts awarded under a 
grant under subsection (b) for needs-related 
payments in order to enable adversely af- 
fected workers to complete training or edu- 
cation programs under this section. Such 
regulations shall— 

“(1) require that needs-related payments 
shall be provided to an adversely affected 
worker only if such worker— 

“(A)G) qualifies for emergency or extended 
unemployment benefits; or 

“(ii) does not qualify or has ceased to qual- 
ify for unemployment compensation; 

“(B) is participating in training or edu- 
cation programs under this section, except 
that the regulations shall protect an ad- 
versely affected worker from being disquali- 
fied pursuant to this subparagraph for a fail- 
ure to participate that is not the fault of 
such worker; and 

“(C) receives, or is a member of a family 
that receives, a total family income (exclu- 
sive of unemployment compensation, child 
support payments, and welfare payments) 
that, in relation to family size, is not in ex- 
cess of the lower living standard income 
level; 

(2) provide that an adversely affected 
worker may not be disqualified from receipt 
of needs-related payments if such worker 
terminates temporary or part-time employ- 
ment to participate in a training or edu- 
cation program under this section; 

(3) provide that not later than 30 days 
after enrollment in a training program, an 
adversely affected worker shall receive 
needs-related payments if such worker— 

“(A) does not qualify or has ceased to qual- 
ify for unemployment compensation; and 

“(B) has enrolled in a training program 
under this section; 

“(4) provide for procedures for waiving 
maximum benefits requirements; 

(5) provide for procedures for allowing the 
payment of needs-related payments based on 
special needs that shall be determined by the 
Secretary on appeal; 

(6) provide that the levels of needs-related 
payments to an adversely affected worker 
who does not qualify or has ceased to qualify 
for unemployment compensation shall be 
equal to the higher of— 

“(A) the applicable level of unemployment 
compensation; or 

**(B) the official poverty line (as defined by 
the Office of Management and Budget, and 
revised annually by the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services in accordance with sec- 
tion 673(2) of the Community Services Block 
Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 9902(2)); 
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“(7) provide that the amount of needs-re- 
lated payments to an adversely affected 
worker who qualifies for emergency or ex- 
tended unemployment benefits shall be equal 
to the difference between the amount of such 
worker’s compensation and the amount of 
such worker’s unemployment benefits; 

(8) provide for the adjustment of pay- 
ments to reflect changes in total family in- 
come; and 

“(9) provide that the grantee shall obtain 
information with respect to such income, 
and changes therein, from the adversely af- 
fected worker. 

“(h) COUNSELING AND REFERRALS.—Not 
later than 45 days after an adversely affected 
worker qualifies for unemployment benefits, 
a grantee under this section shall provide 
employment counseling and referral to 
training programs, if needed, to such worker. 

“(i) ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior may reserve not more than 5 percent 
of the awards appropriated under this sec- 
tion for the administration of activities au- 
thorized under this section, including the 
provision of technical assistance for the 
preparation of grant applications. 

(2) PRIORITY.—In the provision of tech- 
nical assistance for preparation of grant ap- 
plications under paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall give priority to nongovernmental and 
nonprofit organizations. 

“(j) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
the Secretary shall prescribe regulations to 
carry out this section. 

“(k) GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE ASSESS- 
MENT OF EFFECTS OF COMPLIANCE WITH ENVI- 
RONMENTAL POLICIES.—The Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States shall— 

“(1) identify and assess, to the extent pos- 
sible, the effects on Federal land manage- 
ment and natural resources policy, and on 
employment, that are attributable to com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Act, the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, the Act com- 
monly known as the Clean Water Act, the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Re- 
sources Planning Act of 1974, the Multiple- 
Use Sustained-Yield Act of 1960 or the En- 
dangered Species Act of 1973, and any other 
Federal land management and natural re- 
source policies; and 

(2) submit to Congress on the date that is 
4 years after the date of the enactment of 
this section a written report on the assess- 
ments required under paragraph (1). 

**(1) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of fiscal years 1995 through 1998 to carry 
out this section. The total amount appro- 
priated for all 5 such fiscal years shall not 
exceed $500,000,000. 

“(2) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection shall remain 
available until expended.”’. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salem, OR, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MARK: I am writing to thank you for 
your efforts on behalf of Oregon's dislocated 
workers and rural communities and to lend 
my support for the introduction of your “‘En- 
vironmental Employment Transition Assist- 
ance Act of 1993." This legislation combined 
with your assistance through the Appropria- 
tions Committee to fund other worker and 
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community programs will help address the 
changes occurring in Oregon’s natural re- 
sources based industries. 

The proposed legislation is in line with the 
efforts we have made in helping President 
Clinton design his Northwest Economic Ad- 
justment Initiative. Workers and their fami- 
lies need more than just training. They need 
the adjustment assistance, employment 
services and needs-related payments your 
bill addresses. 

I also applaud the provision in the legisla- 
tion which grants eligibility for labor orga- 
nizations to participate in this program. 
They are able to bring a much needed under- 
standing of the needs of workers to designing 
programs that really work for the benefit of 
the dislocated worker and their family. 

Thank you for your leadership and I look 
forward to continuing our efforts together on 
behalf of Oregon workers and communities. 


Sincerely, 
BARBARA ROBERTS, 
Governor. 
WESTERN COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL 


WORKERS, UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, 
Portland, OR, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: Thank you, once 
again, for showing strong support for Pacific 
Northwest forest workers. 

Your bill, which would provide economic 
assistance to workers negatively impacted 
by the application of various environmental, 
forest management and wildlife protection 
laws, is urgently needed. We are now several 
months into President Clinton's Option 9" 
and it is increasingly obvious to most ob- 
servers that the Administration’s approach 
is destined to fail. 

Not only has the Administration's plan 
failed to secure a reliable source of timber 
supply to support employment in Oregon's 
timber towns, the economic adjustment pro- 
gram is also grossly inadequate. When a de- 
liberate government policy has the effect of 
throwing tens of thousands of people out of 
work, the government has an obligation to 
provide full and complete transition pro- 
grams for those people who are impacted. 
Fortunately, your bill recognizes this moral 
obligation. 

I would like to especially commend you for 
expanding the bill to include eight different 
forest management, environmental and wild- 
life protection acts. There is an Increasing 
recognition across the country that the ap- 
plication of these laws is not cost free. The 
costs of environmental protection often fall 
on people. The case involving the protection 
of the Northern Spotted Owl is a classic ex- 
ample. Our members have been devastated 
by court injunctions that have halted most 
timber sales from Forest Service and BLM 
lands on the west side. Your bill would help 
to fill in the huge gap left by the Clinton ad- 
justment program. 

Your bill also points out that the rest of 
the country can learn a valuable lesson from 
those of us who have struggled through the 
spotted owl debate—human and economic 
disaster can be minimized and mitigated 
with foresight, sensitivity to the needs of 
workers and with properly constructed pro- 
grams. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 


MICHAEL DRAPER, 
Executive Secretary. 
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INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, U.S. AFL-CIO, 
Gladstone, OR, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD; Thank you for 
introducing the Environmental Employment 
Transition Assistance Act of 1993. This legis- 
lation, if passed, would go a long way toward 
making the Jobs Training Partnership Act 
more relevant, effective and meaningful for 
thousands of already dislocated, and tens of 
thousands soon to be dislocated workers 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

While, dislocated woodworkers will still 
bear a disproportionate burden as a result of 
the Clinton Administration’s misguided for- 
est management policy, commonly referred 
as Option #9, your legislation will substan- 
tially lessen that burden. Currently, less 
than 25% of dislocated woodworkers are able 
to use the programs provided by JTPA. 
Given that JTPA represents the administra- 
tion's principal dislocation program is in- 
deed alarming, and one reason legislation 
such as yours is needed so critically. 

This legislation, by at least recognizing 
the importance of needs based payments, 
represents an important first step toward a 
labor market policy which acknowledges 
that workers who are directly adversely af- 
fected by federal policy should not be forced 
to suffer and bear the entire burden of a dis- 
location which results because of no fault of 
their own. The current system blames the 
worker for the misfortune of being born in a 
timber dependent town and working for a 
highly productive and important industry. 
Your proposed legislation for the cost to dis- 
located workers begins the process of ac- 
knowledging that the single largest cost for 
the nation’s newest forest management pol- 
icy has been grossly underestimated. 

In addition, the legislation’s efforts to hold 
down administrative overhead is indeed wel- 
come. The IWA-U.S., has had far too many 
experiences where programs funded and de- 
signed to help dislocated woodworkers result 
in doing little more than expanding federal, 
state, local and PIC bureaucracies, One way 
to keep these programs more efficient is to 
involve affected unions. Your legislation 
does this and is another reason we support 
this effort. 

The IWA-U.S., endorses the Environmental 
Employment Transition Assistance Act as a 
positive first step and looks forward to work- 
ing with your office not only to enact this 
piece of legislation, but to assist you in de- 
veloping additional labor market programs 
designed to mitigate the harsh aspects of op- 
tion #9 in the Pacific Northwest. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM J. HUBBELL, 
President. 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMER- 
ICA, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: This is to express 
our support for the bill you are preparing to 
introduce that would provide training assist- 
ance to workers displaced because of govern- 
ment action taken under the Endangered 
Species Act and other environmental and 
forest management laws. 

Our union represents some 30,000 workers 
in the Pacific Northwest who work in the 
forest products industry. Today their jobs 
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are threatened because of implementation of 
the Endangered Species Act, NIFM and 
NEPA concerning the northern spotted owl. 
In fact, listing of the owl and the subsequent 
law suits and court injunctions have already 
had a major impact on workers. Since Janu- 
ary 1991, 85 wood products mills have closed 
in the region, throwing 9,500 people out of 
work. And this is not the end of the disloca- 
tions and turmoil expected to play out in the 
coming years under the President's “Option 
9.” 


Regretfully, the economic adjustment pro- 
gram put forward by the Clinton Administra- 
tion to accompany the “Option 9” forest 
management plan is sorely inadequate. It 
understates by a very large margin the un- 
employment impacts that will result from 
the Administration's forest plan and, thus, 
fails to provide adequate retraining and ad- 
justment assistance. Your bill would fill a 
very large void. 

Thank you for coming to the assistance of 
working families dislocated due to applica- 
tion of federal policy concerning preserva- 
tion of wildlife, forest management, and 
other environmental requirements. This 
problem is not confined to the Pacific North- 
west, but is national in scope. 

While much attention has been focused on 
the northern spotted owl, virtually every 
state in the country will experience job 
losses due to the application of the Endan- 
gered Species Act and other laws requiring 
environmental compliance. We need enact- 
ment of your bill as soon as possible. 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES S. BLEDSOE, 
General Treasurer. 
AMERICAN FEDERTION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: It is our under- 
standing that you will soon introduce, as you 
did in the last Congress, your legislation en- 
titled the “Environmental Employment 
Transition Assistance Act of 1993." Once 
again, I am writing to express the support of 
the AFL-CIO for your legislation, as we did 
with last year’s proposal. 

The strict application and enforcement of 
numerous environmental laws has had the 
added affect of exacerbating the already se- 
vere job loss problems faced by workers in 
the forest products industry. Moreover, we 
expect this problem to only worsen in the 
weeks and months ahead. 

Forest products workers who need training 
assistance have unique problems that are dif- 
ferent from other types of displaced workers. 
Your proposal takes a major step forward in 
providing assistance to workers during these 
tenuous times, 

We look forward to working with you for 
the best possible implementation of your 
proposal. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT M. MCGLOTTEN, 
Director. 
OREGON DEPARTMENT 
OF HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Salem, OR, September 27, 1993. 
Hon, MARK O, HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senator, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I am pleased to 
hear of your plans to reintroduce the Envi- 
ronmental Transition Assistance Act to the 
United States Senate. 
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In light of the uncertainties many Oregoni- 
ans face in the job market as a result of the 
listing of several species as threatened or en- 
dangered under the Endangered Species Act, 
I heartily endorse this legislation. As you 
are aware, the resulting decline in many in- 
dustries in the Pacific Northwest has had a 
tremendous economic impact to the region. 

With the recent reduction in available dol- 
lars for our state dislocated worker pro- 
grams, the need for assistance to dislocated 
workers is even greater than it was a year 
ago. We hope the committee will act favor- 
ably on the bill. 

If the Employment Department can be of 
any further assistance, please don't hesitate 
to let me know. Thank you for reintroducing 
this important piece of legislation 

Sincerely, 
PAMELA A. MATTSON, 
Acting Director, Employment Department. 
OREGON, BUREAU OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIES, 
Salem OR, September 29, 1993. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I would like to 
lend my support to your efforts to provide 
new training opportunities for workers who 
are adversely affected by the many environ- 
mental decisions that are being made today. 
The Environmental Employment Transition 
ASsistance Program of 1993 is a positive step 
toward providing additional assistance to 
many individuals whose lives and livelihood 
are being adversely affected by decisions 
that are entirely out of their control. This 
bill should have a positive impact on their 
attempts to develop new employment skills 
and provide them some added hope at a time 
when many have lost hope in finding viable 
employment. 

We in Oregon have a long tradition of pro- 
viding assistance to the dislocated worker 
community. We have set up special programs 
in our Apprenticeship and Training Division 
and are actively assisting the Job Training 
Partnership Act participants to enter train- 
ing programs that will lead to gainful em- 
ployment in high skill occupations. I feel 
that this bill will go a long way to assist the 
dislocated worker stay on his/her feet at a 
time of great need. 

I congratulate you on this initiative and 
lend my fullest support in your efforts to 
gain passage of the Environmental Employ- 
ment Transition Assistance Act of 1993. 

Sincerely, 
MARY WENDY ROBERTS, 
Commissioner. 
LEAGUE OF OREGON CITIES, 
Salem, OR, September 28, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Hart Senate Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I have had an op- 
portunity to review a draft of your proposed 
Environmental Employment Transition As- 
sistance Act of 1993. 

I believe that your proposal addresses a 
significant problem which is becoming alto- 
gether too common in Oregon’s municipali- 
ties. During my conversations with city offi- 
cials from across the State, it is clear to me 
that the increasing decline in employment in 
our natural resource industries is creating 
immediate local crises which have severe 
long-term implications. As city officials, we 
are becoming increasingly involved with the 
Economic Adjustment Initiative as we see 
the devastating impacts which the decline of 
natural resource industries is having on mu- 
nicipalities. This decline may occur outside 
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city limits, but the severity of its impacts is 
felt inside our communities. We have got to 
find a way to get Oregonians back to work; 
I believe your proposed amendments can be a 
significant component of an overall solution. 

I recognize that this proposal does not rep- 
resent a new direction for you. I appreciate 
your work on the Appropriations Committee 
to secure funding for the President's North- 
west Economic Adjustment Initiative. That 
legislation was a good first step, which I be- 
lieve is complemented by your proposal. 

I wish you much luck with this effort, 
please be sure to contact me if there is any- 
thing the League of Oregon Cities can do to 
assist your efforts. We will keep you posted 
on our progress here in Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE LINDBERG, 
President. 
ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES, 
Salem, OR, September 24, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senator, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I am very pleased 
to let you know that AOC strongly supports 
your bill for the Environmental Employment 
Transition Assistance Act of 1993. We are 
particularly pleased to see that your ap- 
proach has been expanded to encompass a 
number of environmental laws in addition to 
the Endangered Species Act. 

This continues to be a very difficult period 
for the people of Oregon who are dependent 
on a healthy resource based economy. In ad- 
dition to the many who continue to lose 
their jobs on the westside, we now have the 
very definite prospect of significant job 
losses in eastern Oregon with the new forest 
management proposals and application of 
other environmental laws, These workers 
and their families clearly deserve the type of 
help that is intended by your bill. 

We appreciate very much your efforts. If 
there is any way we can assist with support 
for S. 2491 we are ready and willing to do so, 


Sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. SYKES, 
President. 
THE OREGON PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


COUNCIL, INC. & THE OREGON CON- 
SORTIUM, 
Albany, OR, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: The Oregon Con- 
sortium and the The Oregon Private Indus- 
try Council, Inc. fully support your proposed 
bill, the Environmental Employment Transi- 
tion Assistance Program, which would 
amend Title III of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. We believe strongly that specific 
retraining assistance Is necessary to ease the 
transition of displaced workers, as we fully 
implement environmental protection laws 
throughout the nation. We particularly ap- 
preciate the focus in your bill on needs relat- 
ed payments, to support displaced workers in 
long term career retraining 

Since July 1988, over 10,000 workers have 
lost their jobs in the 27 rural counties rep- 
resented by the Oregon Consortium, because 
of the timber crisis. Even with the potential 
of additional targeted retraining funds for 
the northwest through President Clinton's 
Timber Plan, we do not expect to be able to 
meet the widespread retraining demands in 
rural Oregon. ; 

Thank you again for your commitment and 
assistance to Oregon’s dislocated workers. 
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Our state and the nation continue to benefit 
from your leadership on job retraining and 
education issues. 
Sincerely, 
ANN ABLE, 
Executive Director. 
UMPQUA TRAINING & 
EMPLOYMENT, INC., 
Roseburg, OR, September 24, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: Thank you so 
much for sharing a copy of your proposed 
“Environmental Employment Transition As- 
sistance Act of 1993". Of course, I read it 
with great interest. There has been no relief 
from the numbers of dislocated timber work- 
ers coming to UT&E for retraining assist- 
ance. Local sources indicate that we are to 
expect continuing layoffs and dislocation. 

In addition to the discretionary money you 
helped us receive last year, UT&E has ap- 
plied for still another discretionary grant 
that is in its final review stages. We expect 
that application to be successful. For the 
most part, Douglas County’s dislocated 
workers have been well served by Title III of 
JTPA. 

We are also tracking the progress of Presi- 
dent Clinton’s proposal to direct more Title 
IO money to the Pacific Northwest as part of 
his Forest Plan. 

It seems to me that the “Environmental 
Employment Transition Assistance Act of 
1993" offers long-term relief, through fiscal 
year 1998, and with its emphasis on ‘‘needs- 
related payments’ provides a measure of 
hope to dislocated workers not presently 
found in the Job Training Partnership Act. 
More often than not, retraining requires 
more than two years. 

As I did last year, I want to thank you for 
your attention to the needs of dislocated 
workers in Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
NORM GERSHON, 
President.e 


By Mrs. BOXER: 

S. 1506. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the 
training of health professions students 
with respects to the identification and 
referral of victims of domestic vio- 
lence; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

DOMESTIC VIOLENCE IDENTIFICATION AND 
REFERRAL ACT 
è Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Domestic Vio- 
lence Identification and Referral Act. 
Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the House by Representative WYDEN. 

We read daily about shootings and 
assaults on our streets, but we rarely 
hear about the brutality which occurs 
behind closed doors. Spouse abuse, 
child abuse and elder abuse injures 
thousands of Americans each year, and 
is growing at an alarming rate. The 
psychological and physical injuries 
caused by such abuse constitute a na- 
tional public health crisis. 

An estimated 2 to 4 million women 
are battered by their spouses or former 
spouses each year. AS many as one- 
fifth to one-third of all women who 
visit emergency rooms are victims of 
abuse. In 1991, 2.7 million children were 
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abused or neglected in America, a 150- 
percent increase over the last decade. 

Battering causes more than bruises 
and broken bones. Twenty-five percent 
of all domestic violence victims have 
been beaten during pregnancy. In one- 
half of spouse abusing families, the 
children are battered as well. Accord- 
ing to a study conducted by the San 
Francisco family violence project of 
men who abuse their wives, 63 percent 
of the abusers had either seen their 
own mothers abused or had themselves 
been abused as children. 

Doctors, nurses, and other health 
care professionals are on the frontlines 
of this abuse, but they can’t stop what 
they haven’t been trained to see or 
trained to talk about. The Domestic 
Violence Identification and Referral 
Act would provide that necessary 
training. 

At a press conference today, Dr. 
Katherine Bemmann, president-elect of 
the American Medical Women’s Asso- 
ciation, stated that everything she 
learned about domestic violence in her 
practice she learned from her patients, 
not the medical establishment. Dr. 
Richard Jones, former president of the 
American College of Obstetrician and 
Gynecologists, said that he asks every 
patient at every visit about abuse, but 
it is not standard medical practice. He 
estimated that by becoming more 
aware of the problem, and learning how 
to ask the right questions, the number 
of abused women he identifies has in- 
creased from 1 to 3 every year, to 2 to 
3 every week. 

In a recent survey of California emer- 
gency rooms by the Family Violence 
Prevention Fund of San Francisco, 
only 1 out of every 4 medical staff re- 
ceived educational training on domes- 
tic violence. As a result, only 5 percent 
of battered women were properly iden- 
tified. The survey also noted a signifi- 
cant lack of referral lists and bro- 
chures addressing the needs of battered 
women. 

The bill that Congressman WYDEN 
and I have drafted requires medical 
colleges and health professional 
schools to include training on domestic 
violence in their curriculums within 2 
years of enactment or risk losing a por- 
tion of their Federal funds. 

It further mandates that the training 
emphasize identifying victims of do- 
mestic violence and maintaining com- 
plete medical records, providing medi- 
cal advice regarding the dynamics and 
nature of domestic violence, and refer- 
ring victims to appropriate public and 
nonprofit entities for assistance. 

And, in our bill, domestic violence is 
defined in the broadest terms, to in- 
clude battering, child abuse, and elder 
abuse. 

Doctors, nurses, and other health 
professionals are confronting a wave of 
violence that society has traditionally 
conspired to keep hidden and away 
from public view. Early education and 
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training is key to learning how to iden- 
tify its victims and prevent it in the 
future. By the time a hurt child or 
woman walks into a doctor’s office or 
aieea room, it may already be too 
ate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1506 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Domestic 
Violence Identification and Referral Act of 
1993”. 

SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT, FOR CERTAIN HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS PROGRAMS, OF RE- 
QUIREMENTS REGARDING DOMES. 
TIC VIOLENCE. 

Part G of title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 295j et seq.), as added 
by section 102 of Public Law 102-408 (106 Stat. 
1994), is amended by inserting after section 
795 the following section: 

“SEC. 796. REQUIREMENTS REGARDING IDENTI- 
FICATION AND REFERRAL OF VIC- 
TIMS OF DOMESTIC VIOLENCE. 

t(a) SUBMISSION OF INFORMATION.—In the 
case of a health professions entity described 
in subsection (b), the Secretary may make 
an award of a grant or contract under any of 
parts C through F to the entity only if the 
application submitted under section 798(f)(2) 
for the award describes whether and to what 
extent the entity has in effect the require- 
ment that, as a condition of receiving a de- 
gree or certificate (as applicable) from the 
entity, each student have had significant 
training in carrying out the following func- 
tions as a provider of health care: 

“(1) Identifying victims of domestic vio- 
lence, and maintaining complete medical 
records that include documentation of the 
examination, treatment given, and referrals 
made, and recording the location and nature 
of the victim's injuries. 

“(2) Examining and treating such victims, 
within the scope of the health professional's 
discipline, training, and practice, including, 
at a minimum, providing medical advice re- 
garding the dynamics and nature of domestic 
violence. 

“(3) Referring the victims to public and 
nonprofit private entities that provide serv- 
ices for such victims. 

‘**(b) DESIGNATED HEALTH PROFESSIONS EN- 
TITIES.—A health professions entity referred 
to in subsection (a) is any entity that is a 
school of medicine, a school of osteopathic 
medicine, a school of public health, a grad- 
uate program in mental health practice, a 
school of nursing (as defined in section 853), 
a program for the training of physician as- 
sistants, or a program for the training of al- 
lied health professionals. 

“(c) LIMITATIONS ON AMOUNT OF AWARDS.— 

t(1) DETERMINATION BY SECRETARY.—Before 
making an award of a grant or contract 
under any of parts C through F to a des- 
ignated health professions entity for a fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make a determina- 
tion of whether the entity, as of October 1 of 
the fiscal year— 

“(A) meets the criterion of having in effect 
the requirement described in subsection (a); 
and 

“(B) meets the criterion of providing, pur- 
suant to such requirement, for the signifi- 
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cant training of the students of the entity in 
the functions described in such subsection. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—With respect to fiscal 
year 1996 and subsequent fiscal years, in the 
case of a designated health professions en- 
tity that is determined under paragraph (1) 
to have failed to meet a criterion described 
in such paragraph, the Secretary may not 
make an award to the entity of a grant or 
contract under a program of any of parts C 
through F in an amount exceeding— 

“(A) for an award under the program made 
for the first fiscal year (after fiscal year 1995) 
for which the entity has so failed, 95 percent 
of the amount of the most recent award 
made before fiscal year 1996 to the entity 
under the program (or if the entity has not 
previously received such an award, 95 per- 
cent of the amount of the award that the 
Secretary otherwise would have made to the 
entity); 

“(B) for an award under the program made 
for the second such fiscal year, 90 percent of 
the amount of the award for the first such 
year; 

“(C) for an award under the program for 
the third such fiscal year, 85 percent of the 
amount of the award for the second such 
year; and 

“(D) for an award under the program for 

the fourth such fiscal year, 80 percent of the 
amount of the award for the third such fiscal 
year. 
“(d) INELIGIBILITY.—With respect to awards 
of grants and contracts under a program of 
any of parts C through F, in the case of a 
designated health professions entity that has 
received an award under the program for a 
fourth fiscal year for which the entity has 
failed to meet a criterion described in sub- 
section (c)(1), the following applies: 

“(1) The entity may not receive any fur- 
ther awards under the program until the en- 
tity meets each such criterion. 

“(2) If the entity meets each such criterion 
and receives an award under the program, 
but subsequently fails to do so for any fiscal 
year, the series of limitations described in 
subsection (c)(2) shall be applied to further 
awards to the entity under the program in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
the series was applied to the entity for the 
initial 4 fiscal years (after fiscal year 1995) 
for which the entity failed to meet such a 
criterion. 

“(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion: 

“(1) DESIGNATED HEALTH PROFESSIONS EN- 
TITY.—The term ‘designated health profes- 
sions entity’ means an entity described in 
subsection (b). 

(2) DOMESTIC VIOLENCE.—The term ‘do- 
mestic violence’ means any intentional vio- 
lence, controlling, or coercive behavior or 
pattern of behavior by an individual who is 
currently or who was previously, in an inti- 
mate or acquaintance relationship with the 
victim. Such behavior may occur at any 
stage of the lifecycle and may encompass 
single acts or a syndrome of actual or 
threatened physical injury, sexual assault, 
rape, psychological abuse, or neglect. Such 
term includes behavior which currently may 
be described as ‘child neglect’, ‘child abuse’, 
‘spousal abuse’, ‘domestic violence’, ‘woman 
battering’, ‘partner abuse’, ‘elder abuse’, and 
‘date rape’.'’.e 


By Mr. DOMENICI (for himself 
and Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 1509. A bill to transfer a parcel of 
land to the Taos Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 
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BLUE LAKE TERRITORY LAND TRANSFER 

è Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, today 
I am pleased to be joined by Senator 
BINGAMAN in introducing legislation to 
complete the transfer of land to the 
Taos Pueblo for their sacred Blue Lake 
territory. The vast majority of this 
land was transferred in 1970 to Taos 
Pueblo in the Blue Lake Wilderness 
Act, Public Law 91-550. The remaining 
segment of about 764.3 acres will com- 
plete the Blue Lake territory's integ- 
rity by adding the so-called Bottleneck 
Track. This Bottleneck area was and 
continues to be used by Taos Pueblo as 
the sacred Path of Life Trail connect- 
ing the Pueblo itself with Blue Lake. 

Since the mid-1970’s, the U.S. Forest 
Service has recognized the importance 
of this trail by agreeing to close the 
Bottleneck part of the wilderness to 
the general public during ceremonial 
activities conducted by Taos Pueblo re- 
ligious leaders. Uninvited and unwel- 
come intrusions, however, continue to 
be a problem for the Pueblo. 

KEY HISTORIC FACTS 

The Pueblo of Taos originally 
claimed 300,000 acres of aboriginal land 
before the Indian Claims Commission 
[ICC] in 1951. The ICC has expired and 
records are kept by the U.S. Court of 
Claims. In 1965, the ICC reduced the 
Taos claim to 130,000 acres, explaining 
that Spanish land grants would not be 
used as a precedent by the ICC. Taos 
Pueblo agreed to accept payment for 
80,000 acres of the 130,000 acres, but re- 
fused to accept payment for the 50,000 
acres known as the Blue Lake area. 

In 1966, S. 3085 was introduced by 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson for the re- 
turn of the remaining 50,000 acres 
known as the Blue Lake area. Star 
Lake is also located in this area. Objec- 
tions to S. 3085 were raised by U.S. For- 
est Service and the Wilderness Society 
because they needed an additional 2,000 
acres to add to another tract of about 
3,000 acres. A minimum of 5,000 acres 
were necessary to qualify this area as a 
wilderness area. 

The current Bottleneck area, along 
with other Taos land under Indian title 
totaling 2,000 acres, was added to 
Wheeler Peak. The 2,000 acres essen- 
tially taken from Taos Pueblo were 
used to establish the original bound- 
aries of the Wheeler Peak Wilderness. 
These 2,000 acres include the 764.33 
acres now requested by Taos Pueblo. 
The Pueblo is not claiming the full 
2,000 acres, but wants only the Bottle- 
neck area of 764.33 acres mainly be- 
cause the Path of Life Trail is an inte- 
gral part of the Blue Lake shrine area 
and it runs through the Bottleneck. 

In 1970, President Nixon signed H.R. 
471, by Representative Haley, into 
law—Public Law 92-550. The Blue Lake 
transfer of 48,000 acres to Taos Pueblo 
excludes the 2,000 acres described above 
that were used to establish the wilder- 
ness. Thus, the 2,000 acres and the 
48,000 acres included in the 1970 trans- 
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fer together make up the original 50,000 
acres recognized by the Indian Claims 
Commission as the sacred Blue Lake 
area. Wheeler Peak Wilderness has 
since expanded to almost 20,000 acres. 
The addition of 14,700 acres in 1980 to 
the Wheeler Peak Wilderness explain 
this expansion. 

In its interlocutory order of Septem- 
ber 8, 1965, the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion found that Taos Pueblo “has es- 
tablished Indian title in the Pueblo of 
Taos to the areas of land described as 
the Eastern area and Western area in 
Finding of Fact No. 3.’’ This finding of 
fact describes in detail the 130,000 acres 
of land claimed by Taos Pueblo and in- 
cludes 50,000 acres for the Blue Lake 
sacred area. Again, the Pueblo accept- 
ed payment for 80,000 acres of this 
130,000 acres to which the ICC declared 
they owned Indian title. 

While the Pueblo would seem to have 
a legitimate claim to the full 2,000 
acres of the Wheeler Peak Wilderness, 
they are most interested in and are 
only claiming the Bottleneck area of 
764,33 acres because of the sacred areas 
and the Path of Life Trail contained 
therein. The Wilderness Society, Audu- 
bon Society, Sierra Club, and the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation support the 
return of the Bottleneck to Taos Pueb- 
lo. 

Under the terms of this legislation, 
Taos Pueblo will hold the responsibil- 
ity and right to manage and control 
the entire Blue Lake territory. The 
Bottleneck Tract is currently a part of 
the Wheeler Peak Wilderness Area in 
the Carson National Forest, New Mex- 
ico. Public access to this Bottleneck 
Tract encourages intrusions into the 
surrounding Indian lands of the Blue 
Lake Wilderness Area. 

The Bottleneck Tract is essentially a 
scenic overlook location at the present 
time. There are few trees, no camping, 
fishing, or other recreational uses ex- 
cept hiking. As discussed above, about 
14,700 acres were added to the Carson 
National Forest Wheeler Peak Wilder- 
ness by Public Law 96-550. The Pueblo 
feels strongly, and we agree, that this 
addition more than offsets any loss of 
wilderness lands for public use that 
would occur as a result of this transfer 
of 764.3 acres to the United States De- 
partment of the Interior to be held in 
trust for the Taos Pueblo. 

USE OF THE BOTTLENECK LANDS 

It is the intention of Taos Pueblo, 
under the terms of this bill, to use the 
lands for traditional purposes only, 
such as religious ceremonial, hunting 
and fishing, a source of water, forage 
for their domestic livestock, and wood, 
timber, and other natural resources for 
their personal use, all subject to such 
regulations for conservation purposes 
as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. It is also our intention that 
the lands shall remain forever wild and 
shall be maintained as a wilderness. 

Mr. President, identical legislation is 
being introduced in the House today by 
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Congressman RICHARDSON. I urge my 
colleagues to support this bill to return 
the Bottleneck land to Taos Pueblo.e 


By Mr. ROCKEFELLER (for him- 
self, Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. CAMP- 
BELL): 

S. 1510. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to increase the amount 
of the loan guaranty for loans for the 
purchase or construction of homes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VA HOME LOAN INCREASE ACT OF 1993 

èe Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation that 
would improve the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs Home Loan Guaranty 
Program by increasing the amount of 
the guaranty made by VA to lending 
institutions who make VA loans to vet- 
erans. The bill would increase the max- 
imum loan guaranty from $46,000 to 
$50,750 and thus increase no-downpay- 
ment VA-guaranteed home loans from 
the current level of $184,000 to $203,000. 
This bill keeps the current VA loan 
guaranty formula of 25 percent of loans 
over $144,000. 

Mr. President, housing prices in cer- 
tain parts of the country—such as Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, DC, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Alaska, and 
Hawaii—are simply out of reach for 
many veterans who wish to buy homes. 
This proposed increase in the guaranty 
would allow many veterans to use their 
entitlement. 

Mr. President, other housing entities 
have recognized the need for a similar 
adjustment to keep pace with housing 
costs. For example, on January 1, 1993, 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation [Fannie Mae] and the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
(Freddie Mac] two federally chartered 
private for-profit corporations estab- 
lished to provide funds for residential 
mortgages, increased their loan limits 
to $203,150 on single-family conven- 
tional mortgages in which these com- 
panies invest. 

In the past, the Government National 
Mortgage Association [Ginnie Mae] has 
increased the loan limit when VA has 
increased the limits on its guaranty. 
The bill I am introducing today will 
allow veterans to participate in the 
housing market on parity with the con- 
ventional loan market. 

I am pleased to advise Members that 
the bill as introduced will not result in 
any cost to the Government and will, 
in fact, produce savings. 

Mr. President, increasing the VA's 
loan guaranty will allow veterans to 
participate with the same loan limita- 
tions enjoyed by their civilian counter- 
parts while continuing to have the ad- 
vantage of no downpayment. I intend 
to bring this measure before the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee on October and 
am hopeful that the committee will re- 
port the legislation back to the Senate 
in the near future, thereby allowing 
thousands of veterans and active duty 
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military members to enjoy the benefits 
of home ownership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1510 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF LOAN 
GUARANTY FOR LOANS FOR THE 
PURCHASE OR CONSTRUCTION OF 
HOMES. 

Subparagraphs (A)(i)(IV) and (B) of section 
3703(a)(1) of title 38, United States Code, are 
each amended by striking out ‘'$46,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof **$50,750.”’.e 


By Mr. DORGAN: 

S. 1511. A bill to eliminate the credit- 
ing of “good time” for violent and re- 
peat offenders in Federal and State 
prisons, authorize funding for boot 
camps and the conversion of military 
facilities to regional prisons, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

VIOLENT CRIME PREVENTION ACT OF 1993 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak about legislation I am intro- 
ducing in the Senate dealing with the 
subject of crime. It is not new to hear 
of a crime bill, but neither is it new for 
those of us who serve in the Senate, in 
our Nation’s Capitol, to open the news- 
paper and read of yet another trag- 
edy—innocent victims killed in the 
commission of senseless crimes. 

Yesterday, you opened the paper and 
the front page showed a picture of a 4- 
year-old girl named Launice Smith. 
This child died at 1:45 p.m. yesterday 
at Children’s Hospital. I do not know 
Launice Smith, but I know about 4- 
year-olds. I have a 4-year-old daughter. 
I do know about violent crime. It has 
occurred in my family. Launice Smith 
last Saturday was playing on a football 
field near a school here in Washington, 
DC and was shot in the head. 

This is a story from yesterday. You 
could take the paper almost any day: 
“Violent 36 Hours Leaves 10 Slain 
Across the District,” ‘‘Paroled Rapist 
Arrested in Midday Assault.” In Sep- 
tember, 350 murders so far in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 4,800 robberies so far 
this year in the District of Columbia. 

The thing that is unusual about all of 
this is these murders, by and large, are 
not perpetrated by people we do not 
know. We know them. In most cases, 
they have been in the criminal justice 
system only to go back to the street. 
The person currently charged with kill- 
ing Launice Smith has been in the 
criminal justice system. This is not a 
stranger. This person has been arrested 
before. 

Let me give you some examples of re- 
cent crimes in this country that you 
have all read about. Michael Jordan’s 
father was killed allegedly by two peo- 
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ple, both of whom were guilty of vio- 
lent crimes previously, both of whom 
were on the street, one of whom was 
guilty of a violent crime sentenced to 6 
years, out in 2, allegedly kills again. 
The other was charged with a violent 
crime last October and still had not 
been to trial in July, now alleged to 
have killed this man. 

Uwe-Wilhelm Rakebrand, a tourist, 
just days ago in Florida with his preg- 
nant wife on a delayed honeymoon, is 
shot to death by a stranger. By some- 
one we do not know? No, it was by 
someone we know, someone who was 
already charged just days before in an- 
other crime—in our criminal justice 
system only to be sent back to the 
streets again to allegedly kill a Ger- 
man tourist. 

Patricia Lexie. Does anybody forget 
this case? Henry James, driving down 
the highway here in this town, tells his 
friends, “I feel like shooting some- 
body” and rolls down the window at 
the same time Patricia and her hus- 
band are driving down the street, and 
he kills her. Was he a stranger? No. Six 
days before he had been up before a 
judge in the District of Columbia on 
another attempted murder charge—put 
back to the street. 

My point is these murders are not 
being committed by people we do not 
know. We know about them and the 
criminal justice system fails us. 

You might say yes, there are causes 
for this that we need to discover and 
understand: child abuse, poverty, hun- 
dreds of causes. And, yes, we need to 
understand and deal with them. But we 
also must, as we do that, put violent 
people in jail and keep them in jail to 
protect innocent people, innocent peo- 
ple like Launice Smith, innocent peo- 
ple like these folks who are victimized 
by people perpetrating violent crimes 
over and over again. 

I am offering legislation with four 
parts. 

First, let us create a place to put vio- 
lent criminals. Never should we have 
the excuse that people who commit 
violent acts cannot be put away be- 
cause we have no space. We are closing 
100 military installations. When half 
the people in prison these days are non- 
violent, take those people out of pris- 
ons and put them in prison work camps 
in abandoned military facilities, open 
up tens of thousands of prison cells and 
put violent criminals in prison and 
keep them there. 

So let us make space. We can do that. 
Take nonviolent people out of cells, 
put them in prison camps and open the 
cells for violent prisoners. Then put 
these people in jail. 

How do we do that? Well, a couple 
ways. One, let us provide for all Ameri- 
cans a report on the sentencing prac- 
tices of all judges in criminal trials in 
this country so people have some basic 
information about the appropriateness 
of sentences meted out in our criminal 
justice system. 
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Do any of you know how long the av- 
erage murderer stays in prison in this 
country? Does anybody know the an- 
swer to that? How long on average 
would a murderer spend in prison? The 
answer? Seven years. Sentence, 17 
years; result, 7 years in jail. 

I propose for violent crimes that 
criminals not be given good-time cred- 
its in prison. Let them serve their sen- 
tence. If you send them to jail for 17 
years, let them spend 17 years in jail. 
We do not need good-time credits in 
prison for those who commit violent 
acts. 

Let us confine violent criminals, 
those who commit violent acts, put 
them in jail and keep them in jail for 
a while. 

In addition to eliminating good-time 
credits, providing reports on judges’ 
sentencing practices for the American 
people, and opening up cell space by 
creating prison camps and opening 
cells for violent criminals, I also pro- 
pose that victims and victims’ families 
across the country have a right in 
every criminal jurisdiction to be 
present at sentencing and to present 
oral or written testimony to sentenc- 
ing judges about the victims of the 
crime and that victims be present and 
have the opportunity to be present at 
parole hearings as well. 

Those four steps, in my judgment, 
move us in the direction of deciding 
that those who we know commit crimi- 
nal acts can be taken from our streets 
and kept from our streets to protect in- 
nocent Americans. 

No, I do not believe in getting tough 
just to look tough, but neither do I be- 
lieve that 4-year-old children playing 
on playgrounds should be shot in the 
head by people who we already know 
commit violent acts. I propose, Mr. 
President, a bill that very simply, 
while we are searching for all of these 
causes and trying to relieve all of the 
problems which relate to violent crime, 
we find a place to put violent prisoners. 

I have suggested a way to do that— 
we put them there and we keep them 
there. I suggest that not because I am 
a person who is vengeful or lashes out 
in anger but because this country can 
no longer accept what is going on all 
around this country in our major 
cities. 

We have a crime wave of epidemic 
proportions. If we were to describe to 
people in other countries a city that 
had 350 murders by September, and a 
city that had 4,800 robberies by Sep- 
tember, they would suggest a travel ad- 
visory. And that is not unusual for 
Washington, DC. It is happening all 
over the country in our major cities. 

The fact is on an average day last 
year, in this country, an average day— 
24 hours—in the United States of 
America there were 67 murders and 292 
rapes. Per capita, this country has 10 
times the number of homicides as 
Japan, 10 times the number of homi- 
cides as France, 13 times the number of 
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homicides as England, 5 times the 
number of homicides—not double, tri- 
ple, five times the number of homicides 
as our neighbors to the north, Canada. 
Sixty percent of the people now in pris- 
on in this country have been there be- 
fore. 

As I mentioned in my statement 
today, the few people I have used as ex- 
amples—and I do so with respect to 
their memories—were innocent vic- 
tims, preyed upon by criminals who 
perpetrate violent acts and have done 
so repeatedly and who while going 
though the criminal justice system we 
have discovered that system has failed 
us, that system has created a revolving 
door, unfortunately, that allows vio- 
lent criminals to move in one side and 
back out the other to a street to com- 
mit violent acts again. 

My hope, Mr. President, is that as we 
discuss the crime bill and debate what 
to do about the epidemic of crime in 
America, we will discuss in a serious 
way how we find a way to identify vio- 
lent criminals, to put them in our 
criminal justice system, to put them 
away and to keep them away, in order 
to protect innocent Americans. 


By Mr. ROCKEFELLER (for him- 
self, Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. CAMP- 
BELL): 

S. 1512. A bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to require the estab- 
lishment in the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs of mental illness research, 
education, and clinical centers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

VA MENTAL HEALTH CARE IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 

1993 

è Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
am proud to introduce legislation that 
would establish up to five centers of ex- 
cellence in the area of mental illness at 
existing VA health care facilities. 
These centers, to be known as Mental 
Illness Research, Education, and Clini- 
cal Centers [MIRECC’s] would be a vi- 
tally important and integral link in 
VA's efforts in the areas of research, 
education, and furnishing clinical care 
to veterans suffering from mental ill- 
ness. 

Mr. President, the need to improve 
services to mentally ill veterans has 
been recognized for a number of years. 
For example, the October 20, 1985, re- 
port of the Special Purposes Commit- 
tee to Evaluate the Mental Health and 
Behavioral Sciences Research Program 
of the VA, chaired by Dr. Seymour 
Kety—generally referred to as the Kety 
committee—concluded that research 
on mental illness and training for psy- 
chiatrists and other mental health spe- 
cialists at VA facilities were totally in- 
adequate. The Kety report noted that 
about 40 percent of VA beds are occu- 
pied by veterans who suffer from men- 
tal disorders, yet less than 10 percent 
of VA’s research resources are directed 
toward mental illness. 
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Little has changed since that report. 
Information provided to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs at our August 
8, 1993, hearing showed that the per- 
centage of VA patients suffering with 
mental illness continues to hover over 
the same 40 percent rate found by the 
Kety committee. Likewise, VA's re- 
search on mental illness has not in- 
creased to any appreciable extent and 
was estimated to be approximately 12 
percent. 

Mr. President, VA provides mental 
health services to more than one-half 
to three-quarters of a million veterans 
each year, yet in the decade between 
the time the Kety committee began its 
work and now, there has not been a sig- 
nificant effort to focus VA’s resources 
on the needs of mentally ill veterans. 
Among the recommendations of the 
Kety committee was one that VA cen- 
ters of excellence be established to de- 
velop first-rate psychiatric research 
programs within VA. Such centers, in 
the view of the Kety committee, would 
provide state-of-the-art treatment, in- 
crease innovative basic and clinical re- 
search opportunities, and enhance and 
encourage training and treatment of 
mental illness. 

Based on the recommendations of the 
Kety committee, the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs began efforts more 
than 6 years ago to encourage research 
into mental illnesses and to establish 
centers of excellence. For example, on 
May 20, 1988, Public Law 100-322 was en- 
acted which included a provision to add 
an express reference to mental illness 
research in the statutory description of 
VA's medical research mission which is 
set forth in section 7303(a)(2) of title 38. 

At that time, the committee (see S. 
Rept. 100-215, page 138), urged VA to es- 
tablish three centers of excellence, or 
MIRECC’s, as proposed by the Kety 
committee. In March 1992, Senator 
Cranston, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, noted that 
the VA had not taken any action to 
implement those recommendations. I 
unfortunately must tell you today that 
the VA still has done little to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Kety 
committee and has made no progress 
on the establishment of centers of ex- 
cellence. 

Mr. President, I also note that the 
January 1991 final report of the blue 
ribbon VA Advisory Committee for 
Health Research Policy recommended 
the establishment of MIRECC’s as a 
means of increasing opportunities in 
psychiatric research and encouraging 
the formulation of new research initia- 
tives in mental health care, as well as 
maintaining the intellectual environ- 
ment so important to quality health 
care. The report stated that these 
“centers could provide a way to deal 
with the emerging priorities in the VA 
and the Nation at large.” 

In light of VA’s failure to act admin- 
istratively to establish these centers of 
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excellence, our committee has devel- 
oped legislation to accomplish this ob- 
jective. The proposed MIRECC’s legis- 
lation is patterned after the legislation 
which created the very successful Geri- 
atric Research, Education, and Clinical 
Centers [GRECC’s], section 302 of Pub- 
lic Law 96-330, enacted in 1980. The 
MIRECC’s would be designed first, to 
congregate at one facility clinicians 
and research investigators with a clear 
and precise clinical research mission, 
such as PTSD, schizophrenia, or drug 
abuse and alcohol abuse; second, to 
provide training and educational op- 
portunities for students and residents 
in psychiatry, psychology, nursing, so- 
cial work, and other professions which 
treat individuals with mental illness; 
and third, to develop new models of ef- 
fective care and treatment for veterans 
with mental illnesses, especially those 
with service-connected conditions. 

The establishment of MIRECC’s 
should encourage research into out- 
comes of various types of treatment for 
mental illnesses, an aspect of mental 
illness research which, to date, has not 
been fully pursued, either by VA or 
other researchers. The bill would pro- 
mote the sharing of information re- 
garding all aspects of MIRECC’s activi- 
ties throughout VHA by requiring the 
Chief Medical Director to develop con- 
tinuing education programs at regional 
medical education centers. 

Finally, beginning February 1, 1995, 
the Secretary would be required to sub- 
mit to the two Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittees annual reports on the research, 
education, and clinical care activities 
at each MIRECC and on the efforts to 
disseminate the information through- 
out the VA health care system. 

At our committee hearing on August 
3, 1993, numerous witnesses, including 
Dr. John Lipkin, representing the 
American Psychiatrie Association, and 
Mr. Richard Greer, representing the 
National Alliance for the Mentally Ill, 
testified in favor of the MIRECC legis- 
lation. All of the veterans service orga- 
nizations testifying at the hearing—the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, and 
Paralyzed Veterans—supported the en- 
actment of MIRECC’s legislation. 

Mr. President, the VA for too long 
has made inadequate efforts to improve 
research and treatment of mentally ill 
veterans and to foster educational ac- 
tivities designed to improve the capa- 
bilities of VA mental health profes- 
sionals. The establishment of 
MIRECC’s will be a significant step for- 
ward in improving care for some of our 
neediest veterans. I am hopeful that 
this long recognized need will become 
more than a forgotten want item for 
veterans who suffer, in many cases, in 
silence. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
reported, and the Senate has passed, 
comparable legislation in each of the 
last two Congresses. I intend to bring 
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this legislation before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee at our markup in 
October and hope to get final Senate 
action shortly thereafter. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill appear in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1512 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. MENTAL ILLNESS RESEARCH, EDU- 
CATION, AND CLINICAL CENTERS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter II of chapter 
73 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“$7319. Mental illness research, education, 
and clinical centers 

‘(a) The purpose of this section is to im- 
prove the provision of health-care services to 
eligible veterans suffering from mental ill- 
ness, especially mental illness related to 
service-related conditions, through research, 
the education and training of health person- 
nel, and the development of improved models 
for furnishing clinical services. 

**(b)(1) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Secretary, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Under Secretary for 
Health and pursuant to the provisions of this 
subsection, shall— 

H(A) designate not more than five health- 
care facilities of the Department as the loca- 
tions for a center of mental illness research, 
education and training, and clinical activi- 
ties; and 

‘(B) subject to the appropriation of funds 
for such purpose, establish and operate such 
centers at such locations in accordance with 
this section. 

“(2) The Secretary shall designate at least 
one facility under paragraph (1) not later 
than January 1, 1994. 

“(3) The Secretary, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Under Secretary for Health, shall 
ensure that the facilities designated for cen- 
ters under paragraph (1) are located in var- 
fous geographic regions. 

‘(4) The Secretary may not designate any 
healthcare facility as a location for a center 
under paragraph (1) unless the Secretary, 
upon the recommendation of the Under Sec- 
retary for Health, determines that the facil- 
ity has developed (or may reasonably be an- 
ticipated to develop)— 

‘“(A) an arrangement with an accredited 
medical school which provides education and 
training in psychiatry and with which the fa- 
cility is affiliated under which arrangement 
residents receive education and training in 
psychiatry through regular rotation through 
the facility so as to provide such residents 
with training in the diagnosis and treatment 
of mental illness; 

“(B) an arrangement with an accredited 
graduate school of psychology which pro- 
vides education and training in clinical or 
counseling psychology, or both, and with 
which the facility is affiliated under which 
arrangement students receive education and 
training in clinical or counseling psychol- 
ogy, or both, through regular rotation 
through the facility so as to provide such 
students with training in the diagnosis and 
treatment of mental illness; 

*C) an arrangement under which nursing, 
social work, or other allied health personnel 
receive training and education in mental 
health care through regular rotation 
through the facility; 
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‘(D) the ability to attract scientists who 
have demonstrated creativity and achieve- 
ment in research into the causes, treatment, 
and prevention of mental illness and into 
models for furnishing care and treatment to 
veterans suffering from mental illness; 

“(E) a policymaking advisory committee 
composed of appropriate mental health-care 
and research personnel of the facility and of 
the affiliated school or schools to advise the 
directors of the facility and the center on 
policy matters pertaining to the activities of 
the center during the period of the operation 
of the center; and 

(F) the capability to conduct effectively 
evaluations of the activities of the center. 

“(c) Clinical and scientific investigation 
activities at each center may compete for 
the award of funding from amounts appro- 
priated for the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs medical and prosthetics research ac- 
count and shall receive priority in the award 
funding from such account insofar as funds 
are awarded to projects and activities relat- 
ing mental illness. 

(d) The Under Secretary for Health shall 
ensure that research activities carried out 
through centers established under subsection 
(b)(1) include an appropriate emphasis on the 
psychosocial dimension of mental illness and 
on proposals of means of furnishing care and 
treatment to veterans suffering from mental 
illness. 

‘“(e) The Under Secretary for Health shall 
ensure that useful information produced by 
the research, education and training, and 
clinical activities of the centers established 
under subsection (b)(1) is disseminated 
throughout the Veterans Health Administra- 
tion through the development of programs of 
continuing medical and related education 
provided through regional medical education 
centers under subchapter VI of chapter 74 of 
this title and through other means. 

“(f) The official within the Central Office 
of the Veterans Health Administration re- 
sponsible for mental health and behavorial 
sciences matters shall be responsible for su- 
pervising the operation of the centers estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (b)(1). 

“(g)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs for the basic support of the research 
and education and training activities of the 
centers established pursuant to subsection 
(b)(1) the following: 

**(A) $3,125,000 for fiscal year 1994. 

‘(B) $6,250,000 for each of fiscal years 1995 
through 1997. 

(2) In addition to the funds available 
under the authorization of appropriations in 
paragraph (1), the Under Secretary for 
Health shall allocate to such centers from 
other funds appropriated generally for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs medical care 
account and the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs medical and prosthetics research ac- 
count such amounts as the Under Secretary 
for Health determines appropriate in order 
to carry out the purposes of this section."’. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 73 of 
such title is amended by adding at the end of 
the matter relating to subchapter II the fol- 
lowing: 

“7319. Mental illness research, education, 
and clinical centers."’, 

(c) REPORTS.—Not later than February 1 of 
each of 1995, 1996, and 1997, the Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs shall submit to the Com- 
mittees on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report on the 
status and activities during the previous fis- 
cal year of the mental illness, research, edu- 
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cation, and clinical centers established pur- 
suant to section 7319 of title 38, United 
States Code (as added by subsection (a)). 
Each such report shall contain the following: 

(1) A description of— 

(A) the activities carried out at each cen- 
ter and the funding provided for such activi- 
ties; 

(B) the advances made at each center in re- 
search, education and training, and clinical 
activities relating to mental illness in veter- 
ans; and 

(C) the actions taken by the Under Sec- 
retary for Health pursuant to subsection (d) 
of such section (as so added) to disseminate 
useful information derived from such activi- 
ties throughout the Veterans Health Admin- 
istration. 

(2) The Secretary's evaluations of the ef- 
fectiveness of the centers in fulfilling the 
purposes of the centers.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


s. 11 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 11, a bill to combat violence and 
crimes against women on the streets 
and in homes. 
S. 445 
At the request of Mr. CONRAD, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 445, a bill to amend the Food, 
Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 to improve monitoring of 
the domestic uses made of certain for- 
eign commodities in order to ensure 
that agricultural commodities ex- 
ported under agricultural trade pro- 
grams are entirely produced in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 
S. 446 
At the request of Mr. ROTH, the name 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
446, a bill to extend until January 1, 
1996, the existing suspension of duty on 
tamoxifen citrate. 
S. 482 
At the request of Mr. BOREN, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 482, a bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs to furnish out- 
patient medical services for any dis- 
ability of a former prisoner of war. 
S. 737 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. EXON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 737, a bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 to permit 
prepayment of debentures issued by 
State and local development compa- 
nies. 
S. 784 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. FORD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 784, a bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to estab- 
lish standards with respect to dietary 
supplements, and for other purposes. 
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S. 1248 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1248, a 
bill to transfer to the Secretary of 
Transportation the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
S. 1350 
At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT] and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BREAUX] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1350, a bill to amend the 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977 to provide for an expanded Federal 
program of hazard mitigation and in- 
surance against the risk of cata- 
strophic natural disasters, such as hur- 


ricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions, and for other purposes. 
S. 1351 


At the request of Mr. REID, the name 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SHELBY] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1351, a bill to curb criminal activity by 
aliens, to defend against acts of inter- 
national terrorism, to protect Amer- 
ican workers from unfair labor com- 
petition, and to relieve pressure on 
public services by strengthening border 
security and stabilizing immigration 
into the United States. 

S. 1354 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. NICKLES] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1354, a bill to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 relat- 
ing to the minimum wage and overtime 
exemption for employees subject to 
certain leave policies, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1408 

At the request of Mr. LoTT, the name 
of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. HELMS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1408, a bill to repeal the increase 
in tax on Social Security benefits. 

S. 1432 

At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SHELBY] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1432, a bill to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to establish 
a National Commission to Ensure a 
Strong and Competitive United States 
Maritime Industry. 

S. 1437 

At the request of Mr. DOLE, the name 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOFFORD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1487, a bill to amend section 1562 of 
title 38, United States Code, to increase 
the rate of pension for persons on the 
Medal of Honor roll. 

S. 1448 

At the request of Mr. SASSER, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CAMPBELL] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1448, a bill to establish a Po- 
lice Corps Program and a Law Enforce- 
ment Scholarship and Employment 
Program. 
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S. 1449 

At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. DORGAN], and the Senator 
from California [Mrs. BOXER] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1449, a bill to 
establish a common market to bind to- 
gether the countries of North America, 
Central America, and South America 
in a common commitment to promote 
democracy and mutually beneficial 
economic development. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 41 

At the request of Mr. MACK, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to re- 
quire a balanced budget. 

At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. ROTH], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
BURNS] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 41, supra. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 91 

At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
names of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
CONRAD] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 91, a joint res- 
olution designating October 1993 and 
October 1994 as ‘‘National Domestic Vi- 
olence Awareness Month.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 119 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. FEINGOLD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 119, a 
joint resolution to designate the month 
of March 1994 as “Irish-American Her- 
itage Month.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 132 

At the request of Mr. BURNS, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 132, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week of October 17, 1993, 
through October 23, 1993, as “National 
School Bus Drivers Safety Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 134 

At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
names of the Senator from California 
(Mrs. FEINSTEIN], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] were added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 134, a joint resolu- 
tion to designate October 19, 1993, as 
“National Mammography Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 138 

At the request of Mr. D’AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MATHEWS], and the Senator from 
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Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
138, a joint resolution to designate Oc- 
tober 3 through 10, 1993, as “Great 
American Beer Week.” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 128 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. LEAHY], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Resolution 128, 
a resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate regarding the protection to be 
accorded United States copyright- 
based industries under agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations. 


———————————— 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 45—RELATIVE TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA ON TAIWAN 


Mr. D’AMATO (for himself and Mr. 
COATS) submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 45 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 

Whereas, China has been a divided nation 
since 1949, and the government of the Repub- 
lic of China on Taiwan (ROC) and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China on the Chinese main- 
land have since exercised exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over separate parts of China; 

Whereas, United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 2758 (1971) does not constitute a 
complete solution to the issue of China's 
seat in the United Nations which resulted 
from the division of China; 

Whereas, the government of the ROC ac- 
knowledges that two equal and distinct po- 
litical entities exist within the divided 
China; 

Whereas, the Republic of China on Taiwan 
is currently the 14th largest trading nation 
in the world; its gross national product is the 
world’s 20th largest; its annual per capita in- 
come exceeds US $10,000; its foreign exchange 
reserves exceed US $80 billion; and it has be- 
come the world’s 7th largest outbound inves- 
tor; 

Whereas, the 21 million people on Taiwan 
enjoy a democratic form of government, and 
the ROC government's policies conform to 
those of other democratic nations; 

Whereas, the ROC has joined other nations 
in responding to international disasters and 
crises; has undertaken programs of assist- 
ance for less-developed nations; and has in 
other ways accepted regional and global re- 
sponsibilities; 

Whereas, the ROC has joined several im- 
portant multilateral organizations in recent 
years, including Asia/Pacific Economic Co- 
operation (APEC) and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, and its admission into these or- 
ganizations has been supported by the Unit- 
ed States; 

Whereas, a consensus has emerged in the 
Republic of China on Taiwan to participate 
in the United Nations, and the government 
of the ROC has launched a campaign to pur- 
sue a seat in the United Nations without 
prejudice to the current position of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the UN; and 

Whereas, ROC membership in the United 
Nations is in conformity with the UN's prin- 
ciple of universality and will contribute to 
the peace and stability of the Pacific region, 
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and therefore to the interests of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the 
Congress that the Republic of China on Tal- 
wan deserves full participation, including a 
seat, in the United Nations. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 46—RELATIVE TO JAMES H. 
DOOLITTLE 


Mr. McCAIN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

S. CON. RES. 46 

Whereas Jimmy Doolittle made pioneering 
contributions to the field of aviation, setting 
early records for speed and distance and de- 
veloping ground-breaking methods for flying 
aircraft by instruments; 

Whereas Jimmy Doolittle advanced the 
Nation’s ability to defend itself using air- 
power through his experimental flights de- 
signed to simulate air combat maneuvers 
and his work with the Shell Oil Company in 
developing the higher octane fuel that even- 
tually extended the range of allied bombers 
and improve the performance of allied fight- 


ers; 

Whereas Jimmy Doolittle helped found and 
organize the civilian Air Force Association 
to champion the cause of establishing a co- 
equal and autonomous Air Force, a goal that 
was realized on September 18, 1947; 

Whereas Jimmy Doolittle distinguished 
himself in academia and industry, becoming 
one of the first Ph.D.s in aeronautics and 
serving on numerous boards, advisory com- 
mittees, and serving as president of the In- 
stitute of Aeronautics, as a special assistant 
to the Air Force Chief of Staff and as Chair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the forerunner of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; 

Whereas Jimmy Doolittle made personal 
and heroic contributions to the allied vic- 
tory in World War II, by helping with the 
conversion of automobile plants to airplane 
parts manufacturing plants; by leading a 
squadron of B-25 bombers, which launched 
from the deck of the aircraft carrier Hornet, 
on a daring April 18, 1942, raid of the Japa- 
nese mainland, the success of which boosted 
allied morale and shattered Japan’s sense of 
invulnerability at a critical time in the war; 
and by commanding the 12th Air Force, the 
North African Strategic Air Forces, the 15th 
Air Force, and the 8th Air Force; and 

Whereas Jimmy Doolittle has been duly 
honored by this Nation with numerous 
awards, including its highest award, the 
Medal of Honor, for personal valor and intre- 
pidity at an extreme hazard to life during 
the 1942 raid on Japan, other decorations for 
wartime contributions, including the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, the Silver Star, and 
Air Medal, among others, as well as being 
recognized with a 1985 promotion to four star 
general by President Ronald Reagan, and the 
bestowal of the Medal of Freedom by Presi- 
dent Bush in 1989: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
expresses the thanks of a grateful Nation in 
memory of General James H. “Jimmy” Doo- 
little, hero, aviation pioneer, scientist, and 
patriot, for his lifetime of service and his 
willingness to make the ultimate sacrifice 
for duty, honor, and country. 


èe Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce a resolution to com- 
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memorate the life of Gen. James H. 
“Jimmy” Doolittle, a true American 
hero. 

The general is best known for leading 
a raid over Tokyo in the early days of 
World War II from the aircraft carrier 
Hornet. This heroic feat earned General 
Doolittle the respect of the Nation and 
the Medal of Honor from President 
Roosevelt. 

General Doolittle went on to other 
leadership positions in World War II 
but he also had notable achievements 
in aviation, including setting early 
records for speed and distance, pioneer- 
ing instrument flying, and developing 
high-octane fuel. 

In 1988, President Bush recognized 
General Doolittle with the Medal of 
Freedom—a well-deserved honor. Last 
Monday, this Nation lost one of its 
greatest aviators, who had reached the 
age of 96. His memory will live on in 
the hearts of all patriots who have 
been willing to make the supreme sac- 
rifice. 

As he is laid to rest at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, Mr. President, a 
grateful Nation pauses to remember a 
truly great man and a hero to us all.e 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———_ 


SENATE RESOLUTION 147—REL- 
ATIVE TO COMMITTEE MEMBER- 
SHIP 


Mr. DOLE submitted the following 
resolution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

S. REs. 147 

Resolved, That the following shall con- 
stitute the minority party's membership on 
the following standing committee for the 
103d Congress, or until their successors are 
chosen: 

Committee on Governmental Affairs: Mr. 
Roth, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Cochran, 
Mr. McCain, and Mr. Bennett. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS ACT 
FOR 1994 


KERRY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 987 


Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. GREGG, 
Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. BUMPERS, Mr. GLENN, and 
Mr. JEFFORDS) proposed an amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 2445) making appro- 
priations for energy and water develop- 
ment for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
as follows: 

On page 54, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. 506. ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR. 

No funds appropriated under this Act shall 
be expended for the Advanced Liquid Metal 
Reactor/Integral Fast Reactor (ALMR/IFR) 
Program, or related fuel cycle programs, ex- 
cept for the purpose of terminating such pro- 
grams. 
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BINGAMAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 988 


Mr. BINGAMAN (for himself, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, and Mr. BRYAN) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2445), 
supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . None of the funds provided under 
this Act shall be made available for Phase II- 
B grants to study the feasibility of siting a 
Monitored Retrievable Storage Facility un- 
less the Nuclear Waste Negotiator has first 
certified to the Secretary of Energy that 
there is a reasonable likelihood that agree- 
ment can be reached among all of the rel- 
evant governmental officials in the vicinity 
of any proposed site. 


BRADLEY (AND FEINGOLD) 
AMENDMENT NO. 989 


Mr. BRADLEY (for himself and Mr. 
FEINGOLD) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 


On page 31, strike lines 9 through 12, and 
insert the following: “which 18 are for re- 
placement only), $3,249,286,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That no 
funds made available by this Act shall be 
used for the gas turbine-modular helium re- 
actor (GT-MHR) (formerly known as the 
high temperature gas reactor)."’. 


BRADLEY (AND FEINGOLD) 
AMENDMENT NO, 990 


Mr. BRADLEY (for himself and Mr. 
FEINGOLD) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 


On page 2, line 18, strike ‘'$208,544,000" and 
insert ‘‘$157,600,000"". 

On page 7, line 10, strike ‘'$1,296,167,000" 
and insert “‘$1,061,237,000"’. 

On page 17, line 15, strike ‘'$1,673,704,000"" 
and insert ‘‘$1,657,700,000"’. 

On page 24, line 17, strike ‘*$14,409,000"" and 
insert “$12,714,000”. 

On page 25, line 7, strike ‘'$460,898,000"" and 
insert ‘‘$431,848,000"", 


CHAFEE (AND PELL) AMENDMENT 
NO. 991 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. CHAFEE, for 
himself and Mr. PELL) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2445), 
supra, as follows: 

In the matter under the heading ‘“Con- 
STRUCTION, GENERAL” under the heading 
“CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL”" of title I, after 
the item relating to Wallisville Lake, Texas, 
insert the following: 

Quonset Point-Davisville, Rhode Island 
(for 2 elevated water storage towers and the 
relocation of sewer lines), $1,875,000. 


METZENBAUM (AND GLENN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 992 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. METZEN- 
BAUM, for himself and Mr. GLENN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (H.R. 
2445), supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place, Insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . PROHIBITION ON REMOVAL, 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Subject to subsection (b), 
no funds made available pursuant to this Act 
may be used to carry out a policy to remove 
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or demolish any residential structure that is 
subject to an easement or right-of-way in 
favor of the United States for the contain- 
ment or impoundment of waters in the 
Muskingum River Basin, Ohio, until such 
time as the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation of 
the House of Representatives have reviewed 
and approved the policy. 

(b) AGREEMENT TO HOLD HARMLESS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Army shall offer to enter into a written 
agreement with the owner of each residential 
structure that is covered by the prohibition 
referred to in subsection (a). Under the 
agreement, the owner shall hold the United 
States harmless for any loss of personal 
property, real property, injury, or death that 
is the result of any flooding of the structure. 

(2) FAILURE TO ENTER INTO AN AGREE- 
MENT.—If an owner fails to enter into an 
agreement pursuant to paragraph (1), the 
Secretary of the Army may, in accordance 
with the applicable easement or right-of- 
way, remove or demolish the structure. 


WALLOP AMENDMENT NO. 993 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. WALLOP) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 

On page 33, line 11, strike the period and 
insert the following: *: Provided, That at 
least $40,600,000 of amounts derived from the 
fund for such expenses shall be expended in 
accordance with title X, Subtitle A of the 
Energy Policy Act of 1992.’". 


DANFORTH AMENDMENT NO. 994 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. DANFORTH) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 


On page 6, line 25, insert the following be- 
fore the period: : Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is directed to utilize 
$4,460,000 of available funds to complete 
preconstruction, engineering and design for 
the Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, flood control 
project authorized by section 40l(a) of the 
Water Resources Development Act of 1986 
(100 STAT. 4118) so that the project will be 
ready for construction by October 1, 1994: 
Provided further, That all plans, specifica- 
tions and design documents shall be concur- 
rently reviewed in order to expedite the 
project". 


MOYNIHAN AMENDMENT NO. 995 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. MOYNIHAN) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 


On page 13, line 1, after the colon, insert 
the following: "Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, shall (1) use $2,000,000 of funds appro- 
priated herein to carry out engineering de- 
sign for the relocation of the comfort and 
lifeguard stations on the Atlantic coast of 
New York City, from Rockaway Inlet to Nor- 
ton Point, as authorized by section 1076 of 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-240; 105 
Stat. 2015), and (2) not later than 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, report to 
Congress on the results of the expenditure of 
funds required under paragraph (1):". 
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HATFIELD AMENDMENT NO. 996 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. HATFIELD) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 

On page 31, line 12, insert the following 
after the word ‘expended’: “, of which, 
$4,500,000 shall be derived by transfer from 
oe Psst av Resources Development 


WARNER AMENDMENT NO. 997 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. WARNER) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 


On page 6, line 25, before the period, insert 
the following: *: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army, acting through the 
Chief of Engineers, is directed to utilize 
$2,000,000 of funds appropriated herein to en- 
gineer and design the Virginia Beach Erosion 
Control and Hurricane Protection, Virginia 
project, including storm water collection 
and discharge, as authorized by section 
102(cc) of Public Law 102-580". 


BUMPERS AMENDMENT NO. 998 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. BUMPERS) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2445), supra, as follows: 


On page 15, line 22 insert the following be- 
fore the semicolon: *‘; Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Army, acting through 
the Chief of Engineers, is directed to utilize 
$3,000,000 appropriated herein to provide de- 
sign and construction assistance for a water 
transmission line from the northern part of 
Beaver Lake, Arkansas, into Benton and 
Washington Counties, Arkansas, as author- 
ized by section 220 of Public Law 102-580". 


JOHNSTON AMENDMENT NO. 999 


Mr. JOHNSTON proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 2445), supra, as 
follows: 


On page 15, strike the proviso starting on 
line 18 through ‘‘manner”’ on line 22, and in- 
sert the following: “Provided further, That 
using $6,300,000 of the funds appropriated 
herein, the Secretary of the Army, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers, is directed to 
continue with the authorized Ouachita River 
Levees, Louisiana, project in an orderly but 
expeditious manner and within this amount, 
$3,800,000 shall be used to continue rehabill- 
tation or replacement of all deteriorated 
drainage structures which threaten the secu- 
rity of this critical protection, and $2,500,000 
shall be used to repair the river bank at Co- 
lumbia, Louisiana, which is eroding and 
placing the project levee protecting the city 
in imminent danger of failure”. 


GRAMM (AND HUTCHISON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1000 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. GRAMM for 
himself and Mrs. HUTCHISON) proposed 
an amendment to the bill (H.R. 2445), 
supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert: 

SEC. . 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Army is authorized to convey to the City of 
Galveston, Texas, fee simple absolute title to 
a parcel of land containing approximately 
605 acres known as the San Jacinto Disposal 
Area located on the east end of Galveston Is- 
land, Texas, in the W.A.A. Wallace Survey. 
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A-647 and A-648, City of Galveston, Gal- 
veston County, Texas, being part of the old 
Fort Jacinto site, at the fair market value of 
such parcel to be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (4). Such 
conveyance shall be made at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Army upon the agree- 
ment of all interested parties. 

(2) COMPENSATION FOR CONVEYANCE.—Upon 
receipt of compensation from the City of 
Galveston, the Secretary shall convey the 
parcel as described in paragraph (1). Such 
compensation shall include— 

(a) conveyance to the Department of the 
Army of fee simple absolute title to a parcel 
of land containing approximately 564 acres 
on Pelican Island, Texas, in the Eneas Smith 
Survey, A-190, Pelican Island, City of Gal- 
veston, Galveston County, Texas, adjacent to 
property currently owned by the United 
States. The fair market value of such parcel 
will be determined in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (4); and 

(b) payment to the United States of an 
amount equal to the difference in the fair 
market value of the parcel to be conveyed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) and the fair mar- 
ket value of the parcel to be conveyed pursu- 
ant to paragraph (2)(a). 

(3) DISPOSITION OF SPOIL.—Costs of main- 
taining the Galveston Harbor and Channel 
will continued to be governed by the Local 
Cooperation Agreement between the United 
States of America and the City of Galveston 
dated October 18, 1973. Upon conveyance of 
the parcel described in paragraph (1), the De- 
partment of the Army shall be compensated 
directly for any anticipated costs which may 
be incurred in site preparation and in the 
disposition of spoil in excess of the present 
value of current costs of spoil disposition. 

(4) DETERMINATION OF FAIR MARKET 
VALUE.—The fair market value of the land to 
be conveyed pursuant to paragraphs (1) and 
(2) shall be determined by independent ap- 
praisers using the market value method. 

(5) NAVIGATIONAL SERVITUDE.—Those por- 
tions of a 605-acre parcel of land known as 
the San Jacinto Disposal Area and more 
fully described in paragraph (1) supra, are de- 
clared to be nonnavigable waters of the Unit- 
ed States. 

(6) SURVEYS AND STUDIES.—The 605-acre 
parcel and the 564-acre parcel shall be sur- 
veyed and further legally described prior to 
conveyance. Not later than 60 days following 
enactment of this Act, if he deems it nec- 
essary, the Secretary of the Army shall com- 
plete a review of the applicability of Section 
404 of the Clean Water Act to the said par- 
cels. 


JOHNSTON AMENDMENT NO. 1001 


Mr. JOHNSTON proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 2445), supra, as 
follows: 

That on page 33 line 22 strike 
**$1,194,114,000"" and insert *'$1,615,114,000."’ 

That on page 33 line 23 strike all after 
"Provided," over to and including ‘‘further," 
in line 3 on page 34. 


BURNS AMENDMENT NO. 1002 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. BURNS) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (H.R. 
2445), supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . (a) Section 7(e) of the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reserved Water Rights Set- 
tlement Act of 1992 is amended by adding at 
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the end thereof the following new sentences: 
“All costs of environmental compliance and 
mitigation associated with the Compact, in- 
cluding mitigation measures adopted by the 
Secretary, are a responsibility of the United 
States. All moneys appropriated pursuant to 
the authorization under this subsection are 
in addition to amounts appropriated pursu- 
ant to the authorization under section 7(b)(1) 
of this Act, and shall be immediately avail- 
able. 

(b) Except for the authorizations contained 
in subsections 7(b)(1), 7(b)(2) and 7(e), the au- 
thorization of appropriations contained in 
this Act shall not be effective until such 
time as the Montana water court enters and 
approves a decree as provided in subsection 
(d) of this section. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be considered to have taken effect on 
September 30, 1992. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT FOR 1994 


INOUYE AMENDMENT NO. 1003 


Mr. SASSER (for Mr. INOUYE) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (H.R. 
2446) making appropriations for mili- 
tary construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert the following 
new general provision: 

The Secretary of the Navy may grant a 
perpetual easement for drainage and other 
public purposes to the City and County of 
Honolulu over approximately fifty to sev- 
enty (50-70) acres of land at West Loch 
Branch, Naval Magazine Lualualei, on condi- 
tion that the consideration received shall be 
no less than fair market value as determined 
by the Secretary and that the Secretary 
shall receive such consideration in the form 
of either the actual design and construction 
of certain roadway, fencing, physical secu- 
rity, and other improvements at West Loch 
Branch, Naval Magazine Lualualei to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary, or the payment 
of funds for use by the Secretary for the de- 
sign and construction of such improvements, 
or any combination thereof. 


SASSER AMENDMENT NO. 1004 


Mr. SASSER proposed an amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 2446), supra, as follows: 


On page 6 line 10 strike ‘'$245,723,000"" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'$254,923,000"’. 

On page 4 line 6 strike ‘'$969,926,000"" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘*963,726,000"". 

On page 11 line 23 strike ‘‘$1,200,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘*$1,197,000,000"". 


LAUTENBERG (AND SASSER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1005 


Mr. SASSER (for Mr. LAUTENBERG) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2446), supra, as follows: 


On page 8, beginning on line 2, strike out 
“Provided, That such amounts of this appro- 
priation” and insert in lieu thereof *Pro- 
vided, That $120,000,000 of such amount shall 
not be available unless the Secretary of De- 
fense certifies to Congress that (1) the 
amount requested by the Department of De- 
fense for overseas basing activities (as that 
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term is defined in section 1301(b) of Public 
Law 102-484 (106 Stat. 2544)) for each fiscal 
year after fiscal year 1994 is expected to be 
significantly less than the amount requested 
for such activities for the previous fiscal 
year; (2) negotiations for revised host-nation 
agreements as required under section 1301(e) 
of Public Law 102-484 (106 Stat. 2545) have 
commenced; (3) such negotiations will result 
in agreements that provide in fiscal years 
after fiscal year 1993 for an assumption by 
host-nations of greater costs of the United 
States military installations covered by the 
agreements; and (4) progress is being made in 
such negotiations to reduce the United 
States share of the costs of all overseas bas- 
ing activities: Provided further, That such 
amounts of this appropriation as are avail- 
able and". 


—_—_———E—EEE 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Finance be permitted to meet today at 
10 a.m. to hear testimony from Mrs. 
Hillary Rodham Clinton on the subject 
of the administration’s health care re- 
form proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, September 30, 1993, at 10 
a.m. to hold nomination hearings on 
the following: Mr. Edward Joseph Per- 
kins, of Oregon, to be Ambassador to 
Australia; Mr. Richard W. Teare, of 
Ohio, to be Ambassador to Papua New 
Guinea and to serve concurrently as 
Ambassador to Solomon Islands and to 
the Republic of Vanuatu; and Ms. The- 
resa Anne Tull, of New Jersey, to be 
Ambassador to Brunei Darussalem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, September 30, at 10 a.m. 
to hold a nomination hearing on Carol 
Bellamy, of New York, to be Director 
of the Peace Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be authorized to hold a 
business meeting during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, September 30, 
1993, at 9:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet for a hearing on Security 
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and Savings: Americans Respond to the 
Health Security Act of 1993, during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday, 
September 30, 1993, at 1 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Refugee Affairs, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, September 30, 
1993, at 2 p.m. to hold a hearing on the 
nomination of Doris Meissner to be 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SUPERFUND, RECYCLING, 

AND SOLID WASTE MANAGEMENT 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Superfund, Recycling and Solid 
Waste Management, Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, September 30, 
1993, at 10 a.m., to conduct a hearing on 
the Superfund cleanup process and in- 
novative cleanup technologies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AN ARIZONA INSTITUTION 


èe Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize a longstanding Ari- 
zona institution, Harkins Theatres. 

As the only locally run theater chain 
in Arizona and the longest running 
independent chain in the Southwest, 
Harkins Theatres celebrates its 60th 
anniversary on September 22. In 1933, 
Dwight “Red” Harkins opened Tempe’s 
first theater and brought the State’s 
first outdoor movie theater at Tempe 
Beach Park. The College Theatre soon 
followed in 1940 of Mill Avenue which is 
known today as the Valley Art Thea- 
tre. Red Harkins, at age 18, was the 
youngest moviehouse operator in the 
Nation. 

This year Dan Harkins added to the 
Harkins Theatre chain by opening the 
State’s largest movie house on June 30. 
Harkins Centerpoint Luxury Cinemas, 
a two-tier four-story structure, featur- 
ing 11 auditoriums, was built in the 
same neighborhood as the first theater 
his father opened in 1940. Centerpoint 
has already won an award from the 
International Signs of the Times for its 
neon design. 

Dan Harkins and Harkins Theatres 
are synonymous with providing to Ari- 
zona and audiences throughout the 
Southwest the highest quality films 
available throughout the world. Har- 
kins has always had the courage to 
offer audiences a wide range of truly 
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excellent films, with selections not 
necessarily based on commercial ap- 
peal. His screens often reflect the cut- 
ting edge of new filmmakers, the most 
modern techniques and provocative 
subjects from the United States and all 
over the world. His legacy will con- 
tinue to elevate, educate and brcaden a 
new generation of film viewers to ap- 
preciate the highest standards of film 
creatively, innovations and excellence. 
Congratulations to the Harkins fam- 
ily which has made such significant 
contributions to the quality of life, 
arts, and culture in our great State.e 
——— 


S. 1490, THE U.S. GRAIN STAND- 
ARDS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


è Mr. GRAIG. Mr. President, the au- 
thority for the Federal Grain Inspec- 
tion Service [FGIS] of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expires September 
30, 1993. The U.S. Grain Standards Act 
Amendments of 1993, S. 1490, a bill to 
reauthorize FGIS through the year 
2003, is being considered by the Senate 
this week. 

I would like to thank Senator 
DASCHLE, chairman of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Re- 
search, Conservation, Forestry and 
General Legislation, for his extensive 
effort to get this bill passed in a timely 
fashion. 

The subcommittee, under the leader- 
ship of Senator DASCHLE, has con- 
ducted extensive oversight on FGIS. 
This oversight included a year-long in- 
vestigation by the General Accounting 
Office. On May 13, 1993, the subcommit- 
tee held a hearing to find ways to im- 
prove FGIS operations and on Septem- 
ber 9, 1993, the subcommittee held a 
hearing to examine the abusive use of 
water to control grain dust. 

Among other things, the bill pro- 
hibits the application of water onto 
grain for purposes other than milling, 
malting, other processing, or pest con- 
trol operations. The bill also states 
that the Administrator shall allow 
water application, through a permit 
process, unless the Administrator de- 
termines the addition of water to grain 
materially reduces the quality of the 
grain or is inconsistent with the U.S. 
Grain Standards Act. 

While the language of this bill recog- 
nizes that the application of water to 
grain can be a tool available to gain 
elevators for safety purposes, it is un- 
derstood that any misuse of water will 
not be tolerated. 

This legislation places the Adminis- 
trator of FGIS, through the permit sys- 
tem within FGIS, in a position to make 
decisions regarding when and precisely 
how the use of water is permitted. 

S. 1490 also changes the penalty for 
violations of the act from a mis- 
demeanor to a felony and substantially 
increases the monetary penalty im- 
posed for a violation. 

The Administrator must base permit 
granting and water use determinations 
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on scientific research. It is anticipated 
that Agricultural Research Service 
[ARS] within the Department of Agri- 
culture would be used as a significant 
contributor to the FGIS information 
base. 

The Administrator is also authorized 
to collect reasonable user fees for the 
administration and enforcement of the 
act. It is understood that these fees 
would be used for enforcement activi- 
ties within FGIS and not for Justice 
Department prosecution of violators or 
for the Office of General Counsel at the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is anticipated that FGIS could im- 
prove its oversight and keep user fees 
reasonable by utilizing normal compli- 
ance visits made by other USDA em- 
ployees to grain elevators. 

Again, I thank Chairman DASCHLE, 
the Agriculture committee, and the 
Senate leadership for the timely con- 
sideration of this legislation and urge 
its expeditious passage.e 


COMMEMORATING 1993 HISPANIC 
HERITAGE MONTH 


è Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mr. President, it is 
my distinct pleasure to rise today to 
commemorate National Hispanic Herit- 
age Month. This year marks the 15th 
year the U.S. Senate has officially 
commemorated the important con- 
tributions of the Hispanic community, 
and it is the fifth year the President 
has set aside September 15 through Oc- 
tober 15 as National Hispanic Heritage 
Month. 

This month, all across the Nation, 
Americans are celebrating the achieve- 
ments and honoring the contributions 
of Hispanic-Americans. 

In my State, Mr. President, the 
names of our cities and streets define 
California in the minds of Americans 
and citizens throughout the world. 
From San Francisco to San Diego, the 
diverse vitality and cultural heritage 
of the Hispanic community resonates 
loudly and with great pride. The His- 
panic community has a proud tradition 
of reminding us that the American 
dream is alive and well, and that 
through hard work, resolute belief in 
God and strength in the family, any- 
thing can be achieved. 

The strong religious faith of the His- 
panic community can be linked to the 
Spanish missionaries who helped settle 
the West. These missionaries possessed 
the spirit of community and taught a 
number of Native Americans and set- 
tlers to read and write. In 1930, the peo- 
ple of California honored the memory 
of one of those missionaries, Father 
Junipero Serra, when his statue was 
placed not far from this chamber in 
Statuary Hall. 

Today Hispanics represent the fastest 
growing ethnic group in the United 
States, currently totalling 9 percent of 
the U.S. population. California is home 
to 7.6 million or about 34 percent of all 
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Hispanic-Americans. Experts estimate 
that by the year 2050, 1 in every 5 
Americans will be of Hispanic origin. 

This explosive growth is reflected in 
my State where there are more His- 
panic-owned businesses than in any 
other State, and where 16 percent of all 
Hispanic elected officials in the U.S. 
hail from California. 

Undoubtedly, Hispanic-Americans 
have made impressive strides, due to 
their industrious work ethic and strong 
family unity. However, much more 
needs to be accomplished. Although 
Hispanics have made great progress in 
education, they continue to lag behind 
the rest of the Nation. I remain stead- 
fast in my commitment to working 
with Hispanic leaders in bringing the 
concerns and issues of the Hispanic 
community to the attention of a na- 
tional agenda. 

Hispanic Heritage Month seeks to in- 
crease the national awareness and un- 
derstanding of, and respect for all 
Americans of Hispanic origin. His- 
panic-Americans are a diverse group. 
They came to America from different 
places, at different times, and for dif- 
ferent reasons. Yet they share in a fun- 
damental cultural identity, and a mu- 
tual aspiration to earn and enjoy the 
promise and benefits that America, at 
its best, extends to all. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on 
about the many positive contributions 
this esteemed community has made to 
California, but let me just say: for 
every struggle and triumph we hear 
and read about, hundreds, surely thou- 
sands more, remain untold.e 


HONORING ST. STANISLAUS 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


@ Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to salute St. Stanislaus Roman 
Catholic Church on the occasion of 
their 100th anniversary celebration. 

Founded in 1893 the church was es- 
tablished under the auspices of Rev. 
Bernard Dembinski. The church was 
formed to provide a place of worship 
for the rapidly growing Polish commu- 
nity of Hazelton, PA. 

In addition to Reverend Dembinski 
the church has been led by the follow- 
ing clergymen: Rev. Richard Augst; 
Rev. Alexander Kowalchik; Rev. Aloys- 
ius Novak; Father Anthony Dorgowski; 
Rev. Francis Dobrydnio; and currently, 
Rev. Louis Garbacik. Each of these 
men, along with the dedicated parish- 
ioners of St. Stan’s have played a vital 
role in the development of this historic 
institution. 

Again, I offer congratulations and 
best wishes to all those associated with 
St. Stanislaus. May all your future 
memories of St. Stan’s be filled with 
happiness, prosperity, and blessings.e 


HONORING JOE MESI—A GREAT 
ATHLETE 


e Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor Joe Mesi, a great young 
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athlete. Boxer Joe ‘‘Baby Joe” Mesi of 
Tonawanda, NY, captured the gold 
medal in the super heavyweight divi- 
sion at the Empire State Games in Au- 
gust and improved his record to 7 to 0. 
Dubbed by former world welterweight 
and middleweight champ Carmen 
Basilio as having the potential to be- 
come a “big Rocky Marciano,” Mesi is 
also the reigning New York State Gold- 
en Gloves open division super heavy- 
weight champion. Mesi is only 19 years 
old, yet exhibits the talent of more ex- 
perienced fighters. He gained his nick- 
name ‘‘Baby Joe” because of his small 
size in elementary school, but now 
stands 6 feet 2 inches and weighs close 
to 250 pounds. He is a member of the 
Buffalo boxing revival team organized 
by Jimmy Ralston, a former top 10 
world light heavyweight contender. 

Joe Mesi attends D’Youville College 
in Buffalo, NY, where he is a dedicated 
student-athlete. He is the grandson of 
former AAU heavyweight champion 
Tom Mesi, who celebrated his 82d 
birthday during the Empire State 
Games. Joe’s older brother Tom is the 
New York State Golden Gloves novice 
super heavyweight champion. 

I commend Joe on his dedication to 
boxing, athletics, and education.e 


——EE 


HONORING MOUNT OLIVE BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


è Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to salute Mount Olive Baptist 
Church on their 100th anniversary cele- 
bration. 

Founded in 1893 the church was es- 
tablished under the auspices of Rev. 
T.H. Washington. Since its inception 
the church has steadily increased its 
membership, ultimately forcing the 
congregation to construct several new 
church edifices. 

In addition to Reverend Washington, 
the church has been led by the follow- 
ing clergymen: Rev. L.E. Keiser; Rev. 
C.C. Adams; Rev. F.W. Williams; Rev. 
Grover Nelson; Rev. J.E. Thompson; 
Rev. H.R. Williams, Jr.; Rev. Brannon 
J. Hopson; Rev. Clifford Seay; and Rev. 
Randall Barr. Each of these men, along 
with the dedicated congregation of the 
church have played a vital role in the 
development of this historic institu- 
tion. 

Again, I offer congratulations and 
best wishes to all those associated with 
Mount Olive Baptist Church. May all 
your future memories of Mount Olive 
be filled with happiness, prosperity, 
and blessings.¢ 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN INDIA 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my great concern for the 
people of India who have fallen victim 
to the strongest and potentially most 
destructive earthquake that country 
has experienced in nearly 20 years. To- 
day’s earthquake struck the 
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Maharashtra State of India at 3:56 a.m. 
local time and measured 6.4 on the 
Richter scale. According to reports, the 
death toll from the earthquake could 
rise to more than 6,000. Residents and 
police said earlier today that more 
than 4,100 people were killed and up to 
10,000 injured in the quake. The State- 
run television in India is now citing 
the death toll at 10,000 with another 
10,000 people injured. 

The brute force of this type of natu- 
ral disaster is virtually incomprehen- 
sible to those who have not lived 
through it. America, like India, is a 
large diverse country. We understand 
the loss and suffering that come with 
such unforeseen disasters. Our hearts 
go out to all in India who have lost 
their lives, their homes, their loved 
ones, and their sense of security as a 
result of this tragic event.e 


JOSEPH CORP. AND MERCHANT 
NATIONAL BANK OF AURORA 


èe Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
proud to acknowledge the Joseph Corp. 
of Illinois and Merchants National 
Bank of Aurora as one of social com- 
pact’s 1993 honorees for partnership 
achievement in recognition of their ef- 
forts to strengthen neighborhoods by 
helping lower income families achieve 
home ownership. 

In 1992, financed by the Merchants 
National Bank of Aurora, the Joseph 
Corp. purchased 15 vacant houses in 
Aurora, IL, from the Aurora Housing 
Authority. Although scattered 
throughout the community, the houses 
were predominantly located in areas 
afflicted by crime, poverty, and phys- 
ical deterioration. Many of the houses 
had been sitting vacant for up to 8 
years. 

The Joseph Corp. is rehabilitating all 
of the houses, installing new furnaces 
and water heaters. In some cases, new 
plumbing, roofs, floors, kitchens, and 
baths were needed. Rehabilitation of 
one home was done through a coopera- 
tive program with local high school 
students who study building trades. 

I commend the members of the Jo- 
seph Corp. and Merchants National 
Bank of Aurora for their dedication to 
providing affordable, safe homes for 
needy families. They have generated a 
spirit of renewal in Aurora's neighbor- 
hoods. The efforts of committed 
groups—such as Joseph Corp. and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Aurora—are 
vital to our pursuit of a better world, 
and I salute their commitment.e 


ACTION AMENDMENT 


èe Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I offer 
this amendment on behalf of Senators 
SIMON, KENNEDY, and DODD. 

This amendment would provide a $3 
million increase in funding for the 
well-established ACTION programs to 
help reassure ACTION volunteers that 
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despite all the attention that has been 
focused on the President’s new na- 
tional service program, the Congress 
wants to encourage and support their 
eae community service efforts as 
well. 

The national service legislation in- 
cluded a reauthorization of the AC- 
TION programs and provided for the in- 
corporation of the ACTION agency 
within the new Corporation for Na- 
tional Service. This step will help en- 
sure that ACTION activities are coordi- 
nated with the national service initia- 
tive, and will create new opportunities 
for ACTION to increase both public and 
private sector support for its programs. 

The President and Congress are jus- 
tifiably proud of their achievement in 
launching the new national service ini- 
tiative, but I think we need to remind 
ourselves that programs like Volun- 
teers in Service to America, the Foster 
Grandparents Program, the Senior 
Companion Program, and the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program have been 
creating opportunities for volunteers of 
all ages to serve their fellow Americans 
for over two decades. 

VISTA volunteers work with commu- 
nities to help low-income individuals 
achieve self-sufficiency and to alleviate 
poverty-related problems such as hun- 
ger, homelessness, illiteracy, substance 
abuse, domestic violence, and child 
abuse. 

The Older American Volunteer Pro- 
grams—renamed the National Senior 
Volunteer Corps under the national 
service legislation—provide opportuni- 
ties for hundreds of thousands of elder- 
ly Americans to contribute to their 
communities by providing needed serv- 
ices. 

Foster Grandparents volunteer 20 
hours a week to give one-on-one assist- 
ance to children with special or excep- 
tional needs, including children born 
with AIDS, children with learning dis- 
abilities, and incarcerated youth. 

Senior Companions offer personal as- 
sistance and companionship to older 
adults with problems that place them 
at risk of institutionalization, thus 
helping to meet long-term care needs 
at a very low cost. 

And Retired Senior Volunteers use 
their skills, talents, and experience to 
respond to community needs and solve 
community problems. 

Our bill already includes an increase 
of $1,750,000 for the Foster Grandparent 
Program, and this amendment would 
provide modest increases for the other 
major ACTION programs as well. Of 
the $3,000,000 provided by the amend- 
ment, $1,700,000 would be added to the 
regular VISTA program for a total of 
$36,367,000, or nearly 5 percent over the 
1993 level. The amendment also would 
provide an additional $1,000,000 for the 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
[RSVP] and $300,000 for the Senior 
Companion Program. 

In addition, this amendment would 
increase the flexibility of ACTION to 
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adequately fund the VISTA program by 
removing set-asides that are no longer 
necessary as the result of reauthoriza- 
tion. 

The increase for ACTION would be 
offset by a further reduction in the 
amounts appropriated in the bill for 
consulting services. This reduction 
would be in addition to the consulting 
services reduction already taken to 
provide increased funding to the Na- 
tional Youth Sports Program. 

This amendment is a modest step to- 
ward giving the ACTION programs the 
resources they need to play their im- 
portant role alongside the new national 
service initiative.e 


FINAL FOREST SERVICE APPEAL 
REGULATIONS 


e Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, 1 week 
ago I began a countdown here on the 
Senate floor designed to gain the ad- 
ministration’s attention to completing 
the final regulations for resolving ap- 
peals of Forest Service field projects. 

It was my expectation, and that of 
other Senators, that the final regula- 
tions would surely be published in the 
Federal Register today, at the latest. 

That did not happen. The countdown 
to the end of fiscal year 1993 is over, 
and we still do not have final regula- 
tions. However, there has been a hur- 
ried, catch-up effort underway to clear 
the final regulations through the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

I have a letter, dated today, from As- 
sistant Secretary James Lyons who 
promises a fast-track approach from 
this point on to approve the final regu- 
lations and put them into practice at 
the field level of the Forest Service. It 
is Mr. Lyons’ stated intention to expe- 
dité approval of the regulations as he is 
aware of the urgency of the situation. 

Only when that has been done will I 
be satisfied. Resolution of this matter 
is of the greatest importance to my 
State of Idaho which has 10 national 
forests encompassing more than 20 mil- 
lion acres. Hundreds of projects are 
currently held up in appeals. 

Many of my colleagues are equally 
concerned because of similar impacts 
on their States. I will continue to 
track this issue until the job is done, 
and I will keep my colleagues informed 
on the progress we are making. 

I ask consent to enter Mr. Lyons’ let- 
ter in the RECORD, 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1993. 
Hon. LARRY CRAIG, 
U.S. Senator, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR CRAIG: Thank you for your 
recent letter regarding the final Forest Serv- 
ice appeals regulations. 

I share your concern that the new regula- 
tions be published so that the field units 
may begin implementation. To that end, I 
have been working with the Forest Service 
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and the Office of Management and Budget to 
finalize the regulations in a manner that is 
timely and faithful to the enacted statute. 

The regulations are being finalized and 
should be sent to the Office of Management 
and Budget today for approval. I have asked 
that OMB expedite their approval of these 
regulations and I have been assured that 
they are aware of the need for urgency. 

I appreciate your interest in this issue and 
I promise to keep you and your staff apprised 
of any further developments. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES R. LYONS, 
Assistant Secretary for Natural 
Resources and Environment.@ 


WORK ON THE SSN-23 


è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, read- 
ers of the RECORD are familiar with the 
deep misgivings I have expressed re- 
garding the funds the Navy is seeking 
to pry loose to continue work on the 
SSN-23, Until today, Congress had no 
insight into how half a billion dollars 
was to be spent beyond the vague 
promise that it would help to bridge 
the submarine industrial base to Cen- 
turion. Our oversight responsibilities 
demand a better grasp of events than 
such airy assurances, and I made it 
clear that I was prepared to block fur- 
ther construction of a third Seawolf 
until the Navy provided Congress with 
a specific strategy for the SSN-23. 

I am delighted to report that the 
Navy has delivered to me a detailed 
breakout of how the $540 million appro- 
priated by Congress will be spent. Crit- 
ical vendors, less nuclear and combat 
system suppliers, will be protected. As 
for the two exceptions, my colleagues 
will recall that the long-lead funding 
for the CVN-76 appropriated last year 
was, in part, designed to bridge critical 
nuclear subcontractors to Centurion. I, 
and others, are attempting to address 
the needs of the submarine combat sys- 
tem industrial base this year through a 
variety of means, most prominently a 
BQG-5 Wide Aperture Array backfit 
program. 

I ask that the Navy list of compo- 
nents and suppliers be included in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

SSN-23 SUBMARINE INDUSTRIAL BASE ITEMS 

The Department of Defense Bottom-Up Re- 
view concluded that construction of the SSN 
23 in FY 1995 or FY 1996 is the most effective 
alternative to bridge the submarine indus- 
trial base gap until the FY 1998 authoriza- 
tion of the New Attack Submarine. 

The following is a preliminary list of com- 
ponents to be procured for SSN 23 utilizing 
the $540 million provided by P.L. 102-298: 


GFE 


Manufacturer State 


„ Electric Boat Division CT 
. Westinghouse Electric CA 


Corp. 
. General Electric ...... MA & NY 
. Treadwell ... cT 
Various . Various 
MA 
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GFE—Continued 
System/Component Manufacturer State 
ANWLO-AIV) ooann pane OR E E- 
Gas Mgt System ... Hamilton Standard .. CT 


The suppliers of the CFE equipment listed 
are supplying these components on existing 
SEAWOLF contracts. The ultimate selection 
of the SSN 23 supplier is the responsibility of 
the shipbuilder. 


CFE 
System/Component Manufacturer State 
IMO Ind, Deleval ....... NJ 
IMO Inc, (IMO Pump) NC 
York Intemational ..... PA 
TN 
PA 
Towed Array Handling MI 
Diesel Generators - My 
N 
Inc. 
Vacuum Pumps .......... vow Nash Engineering .... CT 
LP Air Com: Nash Engineering ..... 
Main Thrust Bearin Waukesha Bearin, 
R-12 Refrigeration Marlo Coil .... 


Shaft Seal Housing 


Shaft Seal ee 
HY100 Castings 
‘errous 


Various Valves . 
Various Valves . 
Various Valves . 
Various Valves 
Various Valves 


z . AL 
Quite Hydraulic Valves . Al 
Hydraulic Actuators ... OH 
Power Dist Switchboard: OK 
Quiet Air Manifolds ......... CA 
Motor Generators ....... PA 
Quiet Hydraulic Cylinders si Ae 
Forgings ...... PR 
Forgings . WA 
Burners KY 
CA 
NJ 
CA 
Valve. 

PA 
Developmen! NY 
Noise Monitoring System . Scientific Atlanta ..... CA 
155 VDC System .. Westinghouse .... MD 
Scrubbers ........ i KY 
i i cT 
NC 
Henschel ...... MA 
L-TEC Welding Cut- OH 

ting Sys. 
; - CA 
CA 
PA 
cT 
= 


Nuclear components were placed on con- 
tract in FY 1989 when advance procurement 
funds were appropriated for SSN 23. When 
the SEAWOLF program was terminated, the 
contracts were placed on stop work. 

Contracts will be placed as soon as possible 
after the $540 million is released for Program 
Manager obligation. 

The SSN 23 submarine industrial base fund 
planned breakdown is as follows: 


Percent 
Government Furnished Equipment, 


NUNE © cacuncscsdancadendaddcprnesnanbancdnass nts 10 
Government Furnished Equipment, 

NON NUGIURE ciusecevestussrenssaccaktaneansyneae 
Contractor Furnished Equipment’ 

SSN 23 construction prep ................ 400 


REGULATORY REVIEW 


è Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has today signed a new Executive 
order on regulatory review, replacing 
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two Executive orders on the same sub- 
ject signed by President Reagan. In 
view of the possibilities and the rumors 
concerning the direction of the new 
order, it is not bad at all. The basic 
outline of the regulatory review proc- 
ess is much like the ones it replaced— 
remarkably so if one recalls the abuse 
heaped on the Reagan and the Bush ad- 
ministrations. 

What the new order demonstrates is 
that, notwithstanding the partisan 
mischaracterization of previous efforts, 
regulatory review is an indispensable 
function of the modern Presidency. No 
President can hope to govern without a 
program for centralized review of regu- 
lations. 

There is, in any matter of great im- 
portance such as this, the temptation 
to overanalyze, to look for biases, to 
uncover and examine the nuance of 
every word. Those who succumb will 
miss the basic point that the new order 
is simply a new tool to achieve certain 
policy objectives of the President. And, 
like any farmer, the President will be 
judged not by his tools but by his re- 
sults. While this new order is not a per- 
fect tool, it is more than adequate to 
get the job done. What no tool can pro- 
vide, however, is the will to use it well. 
The same is true of the new order. 

Whether we will see desirable results 
remains to be seen. That depends on 
the vigor and the judgment of the Vice 
President, the Administrator of OIRA, 
and agency and department heads to 
whom is assigned the execution of the 
new order. I wish them well and offer 
my assistance in that task. 

In time, they will discover, as those 
before them, that those who take ex- 
ception to any action of regulatory re- 
view, will challenge the review itself. 
And in time, they will learn that it is 
not enough to review executive branch 
regulations to control Government pol- 
icy but that there is a real need to 
cover regulations from independent 
agencies as well. Last year, to address 
these points, I introduced S. 2172, 
which would have codified the former 
Executive orders in statute so that no 
one could claim that regulatory review 
contradicted particular acts of Con- 
gress. The bill would have also ex- 
tended the reach of regulatory review 
to independent agency regulations. The 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 au- 
thorizes OIRA to review paperwork 
regulations from both Executive 
branch agencies and independent agen- 
cies. That legislation is, in my opinion, 
a useful model for the review of all reg- 
ulations. 

In this Congress I have deferred the 
introduction of S. 2172 awaiting the 
new Executive order. I was concerned 
that the introduction of S. 2172 in this 
Congress would have been interpreted 
as an insistence, on my part, that regu- 
latory review take the exact form of 
previous orders, a form we all knew the 
President was reconsidering. However, 
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my purpose was not, and is not, to cre- 
ate a debate between the old form and 
the new form but rather to protect the 
process from attack in Congress and in 
the courts and to enhance the regu- 
latory review role of the Presidency no 
matter who happens to hold the office. 
Now that the new order has been 
signed, I plan to rewrite S. 2172 to 
achieve those purposes, 

One aspect of the new order that is a 
change for the worse is the reduction 
in OIRA’s former authority to review 
all regulations. Under the new order, 
agencies determine which of their own 
regulations are significant and only 
those are routinely forwarded to OIRA 
for review. In contrast, the previous 
rule had been that all regulations be 
sent to OIRA for review. The issue is 
not the distinction between significant 
regulations and other regulations but 
who makes that determination. That is 
a very significant decision itself. I 
would feel a lot more comfortable if 
the routine were that OIRA received 
all the regulations and chose which 
were important rather than the agen- 
cies, with a certain amount of self-in- 
terest, deciding what OIRA received. 

Centralized regulatory review is not 
a process that can be decentralized in 
any of its particulars without under- 
cutting its inherent value. The fun- 
damental concept of regulatory review 
is that of a second look by another 
party, a party with some oversight re- 
sponsibility over all agencies. Self-re- 
view is commendable but is no sub- 
stitute for the real thing. 

The new order recognizes this point 
and tries to address its weakness by al- 
lowing OIRA to request additional reg- 
ulations for review. But that, in my 
opinion, will not be as effective as the 
all-regulation review approach taken 
by the previous Executive order. OIRA 
will not have adequate knowledge or 
time to overturn agency decisions not 
to forward regulations for review. And, 
I assume, that a blanket OIRA request 
to the agencies for all regulations, 
while a solution, is not contemplated 
by the new order. 

Finally, any analysis of the new Ex- 
ecutive order cannot overlook the role 
of the Vice President. It is striking on 
two levels. First, for those who criti- 
cized Vice President Quayle’s role as 
Chair of the President’s Council on 
Competitiveness—and I recall the criti- 
cism was rather extreme, they must be 
somewhat chagrined by the explicit 
and important role given to Vice Presi- 
dent GORE. The similarities are embar- 
rassing. 

Second, the differences between Vice 
President GORE’s role and Vice Presi- 
dent Quayle’s role are likewise note- 
worthy. Vice President GORE’s role as a 
conflict resolver is established as a 
matter of law in an Executive order. 
Vice President Quayle’s role was estab- 
lished informally by a directive. This 
informality avoided certain problems. 
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By including the President and the 
Vice President in the text of the order 
itself, it follows that certain restric- 
tions apply. The model chosen for these 
highest elected officials in the land is 
that of a court resolving disputes. I 
note with some puzzlement that, like a 
court, the President cannot ask that a 
matter be presented to him. The Presi- 
dent must wait for a subordinate to re- 
quest review. Moreover, the President 
and Vice President are subjected to 
time limits when they are resolving 
any conflict. I cannot imagine that 
these limits on Executive authority are 
meaningful. When not disregarded, 
these limits may prove to be distract- 
ing impediments to the proper exercise 
of Executive authority. And when dis- 
regarded, they lay the predicate for 
criticism and mischief in a process that 
is already troubled enough. 

In sum, the new order—despite its 
opening rhetoric—maintains the pre- 
vious system of regulatory review in 
its major aspects. But the system, as 
noted before, is only a tool. The real 
question is not answered today, and 
that is how will the administration use 
it to resolve the conflicting national 
goals which Congress has sought to 
achieve. 

The Executive order issued today is a 
good beginning. Taken as a whole, the 
order reflects a fairly comprehensive 
and balanced understanding of a com- 
plex subject. I am generally pleased 
with the substance of the order. And I 
look forward to working with the ad- 
ministration in any way I can so that 
regulatory burdens on the American 
people may be minimized.e 


MINORITY PARTY MEMBERSHIP 
ON CERTAIN STANDING COMMIT- 
TEES É 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 147) to constitute the 
minority party's membership on certain of 
the standing committees for the 103d Con- 
gress, or until their successors are chosen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 147) was 
agreed to; as follows: 

Resolved, That the following shall con- 
stitute the minority party's membership on 
the following standing committee for the 
103d Congress, or until their successors are 
chosen: 

Committee on Governmental Affairs: Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. COHEN, Mr. COCH- 
RAN, Mr. MCCAIN, and Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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ORDERS FOR MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 
1993 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 12 noon, Monday, Octo- 
ber 4; that following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date; that the time for the 
two leaders be reserved for their use 
later in the day; and, that there then 
be a period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 1 hour after the an- 
nouncement of the Chair, with Senator 
BYRD recognized to speak during the 
entire period of morning business; that 
at the conclusion of Senator ByRD’s 
speech, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 2750, the Transpor- 
tation appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS AND VOTES ON 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1993 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I just re- 
peat, underscore for Members on this 
side of the aisle that I had a discussion 
with the majority leader. It is our hope 
that there will be Members on both 
sides available with real amendments 
that can be debated, and that votes 
could occur later in the afternoon on 
Monday. 

So I say to my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle to be prepared on Monday 
with real amendments, or amendments 
that can be disposed of. And we would 
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like to complete action on the Trans- 
portation bill sometime on Tuesday. 

Then, as I understand, the majority 
leader will take up the Defense appro- 
priations bill which will be the last ap- 
propriations bill, and complete action 
on that by Thursday evening, early 
Thursday evening. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, it is al- 
ways amazing to listen to the optimis- 
tic view of the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader as he talks about getting 
us out early. 

So it is always a joy to have him here 
to help us get out. 


—_—_———————— 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY, OCTOBER 
4, 1993 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 8:09 p.m., recessed until Monday, Oc- 
tober 4, 1993, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate September 30, 1993: 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 


LARRY E. BYRNE, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE ASSOCIATE AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT, VICE SCOTT M. SPANGLER, RESIGNED. 


SS —— 
CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive Nominations Confirmed by 
the Senate September 30, 1993: 
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THE JUDICIARY 


M. BLANE MICHAEL, OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO BE U.S. CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT. 

WILLIAM ROY WILSON, JR., OF ARKANSAS. TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF AR- 
KANSAS, 

JENNIFER B. COFFMAN, OF KENTUCKY, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DIS- 
TRICTS OF KENTUCKY. 

MARTHA A. VAZQUEZ. OF NEW MEXICO, TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEW MEXICO. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


JUDITH ANN STEWART, OF INDIANA, TO BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF INDIANA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

THOMAS JUSTIN MONAGHAN, OF NEBRASKA, TO BE U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA FOR THE 


TERM OF 4 YEARS. 


FREDERICK W. THIEMAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

MICHAEL JOSEPH YAMAGUCHI, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE 
U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALI- 
FORNIA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

JOSEPH PRESTON STROM, JR., OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO 
BE U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

ROBERT P. CROUCH. JR., OF VIRGINIA. TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, 

DAVID M. BARASCH. OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

VERONICA FREEMAN COLEMAN, OF TENNESSEE, TO BE 
U.S. ATTORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF TEN- 
NESSEE FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, 

EDWARD L. DOWD, JR.. OF MISSOURI, TO BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

HELEN FRANCES FAHEY, OF VIRGINIA. TO BE U.S, AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

CLAUDE HARRIS, JR., OF ALABAMA, TO BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS. 

KATHRYN E. LANDRETH, OF NEVADA, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEVADA FOR THE TERM 
OF 4 YEARS. 

JAY PATRICK MCCLOSKEY, OF MAINE, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF MAINE FOR THE TERM OF 
4 YEARS. 

BETTY HANSEN RICHARDSON, OF IDAHO, TO BE U.S, AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF IDAHO FOR THE TERM OF 
4 YEARS, 

EDMUND A. SARGUS, JR., OF OHIO, TO BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS. 
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WORLD MARITIME DAY 1993 
HON. GERRY E. STUDDS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, the United Na- 
tions has declared today “World Maritime 
Day,” a day to reflect on the contributions and 
missions of the International Maritime Organi- 
zation [IMO]. 

The IMO was organized in 1958 by United 
Nations charter as the first international body 
devoted solely to maritime matters. Since its 
inception 35 years ago, the IMO's two main 
goals have remained essentially the same—to 
improve the safety of international shipping 
and to prevent pollution of the world's oceans. 
With over 130 member countries, the IMO has 
adopted more than 40 treaties. Some, such as 
the International Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea [SOLAS], apply to more than 96 
percent of the world’s merchant ships. Cur- 
rently, IMO members are completely revising 
“the most important international convention 
dealing with training, certification and 
watchkeeping.” The revision of the Inter- 
national Convention of Training, Certification, 
and Watchkeeping for Seafarers is an impor- 
tant safety-related project which, when com- 
plete, will bring the convention up to date and 
provide for quicker implementation. 

Many recent actions at the IMO have been 
prompted by well publicized pollution acci- 
dents. While the number and size of oilspills 
has declined, accidents continue to occur. 
Some of the more well known examples are 
the capsizing of the Herald of Free Enterprise 
in 1987, the grounding of the Exxon Valdez in 
1989, and the Aegean Sea and Braer oilspills 
of 1992 and 1993. 

While its main purposes have remained the 
same through the years, massive changes in 
the world's maritime industry have neces- 
sitated changes in the way the IMO achieves 
its goals. The organization has attempted to 
change its focus from reactive to a more 
proactive approach—seeking to prevent acci- 
dents from occurring rather than merely re- 
sponding to mishaps after they happen. In the 
wake of the Exxon Valdez spill, members of 
the IMO negotiated the International Oil Pollu- 
tion, Response and Cooperation Convention in 
1990. That convention established a global 
framework which emphasizes prevention of fu- 
ture spills and greater international coopera- 
tion in response to catastrophic accidents. The 
United States was the first country to ratify the 
convention in 1992, and has since been fol- 
lowed by 10 other nations. 

Each year, the Secretary-General of the 
IMO selects a topic to focus attention on a 
theme which is essential in fostering the mis- 
sion of the organization. This year's topic is: 
“Implementation of IMO standards—the key to 
success.” In his address on the subject, IMO 


Secretary-General William O'Neil argued the 
importance of implementation: “Governments 
are IMO’s teeth and IMO has the right to ex- 
pect them to bite when necessary. If they fail 
to do so, the next few years could well see a 
fall in maritime standards that could result in 
lives being lost and the environment being 
damaged. But if they carry out their obligations 
there is no reason why the successes of the 
last two decades could not be continued. It all 
depends upon implementation—for that is the 
key to success.” 

The Secretary-General is right. Regulations 
and treaties are useless unless and until flag- 
state countries that ratify IMO conventions are 
committed to enforcing their requirements. 
That is not an easy task, but the cost of failing 
to implement existing IMO rules by their sig- 
natories will be paid in lives lost and greater 
amounts of ocean pollution. The United States 
should continue its contribution to the IMO and 
work with it to ensure greater implementations 
of its standards which, in the long run, will 
make the world’s merchant fleet safer and our 
oceans cleaner. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that the entire text of 
Secretary-General O'Neil's message concern- 
ing World Maritime Day 1993 be entered in 
the RECORD. 

WORLD MARITIME DAY 1993—IMPLEMENTATION 
OF IMO STANDARDS—THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
(By William A. O'Neil) 

Implementation according to the diction- 
ary means putting something into effect. 
Making sure that it gets done. And as far as 
IMO’s twin targets of safer shipping and 
cleaner oceans are concerned, implementa- 
tion is the key to success. It is a responsibil- 
ity that no one who is involved in shipping 
can evade. 

The International Maritime Organization's 
role in this process is primarily to develop 
and adopt treaties and other regulations 
which are designed to improve the safety of 
international shipping and to prevent pollu- 
tion of the world’s oceans. Virtually every 
maritime nation in the world is a Member of 
IMO and normally conventions are adopted 
unanimously. The IMO view is that there is 
no point in introducing measures which are 
only acceptable to a fraction of countries in- 
volved in shipping. 

Since 1959, IMO has adopted more than 40 
treaties. Some of these have been ratified by 
so many countries that they apply to more 
than 96% of the world’s merchant ships. This 
means that it should be impossible to oper- 
ate ships internationally that do not meet 
IMO standards. In theory that also means 
that the rate of serious casualties should be 
virtually the same for all flags—yet a glance 
at the statistics shows that this is not the 
case. Ships operating under the flag with the 
worst record are a hundred times more likely 
to have an accident than those in the fleet 
with the best record. 

This can only be because the measures 
themselves are implemented unevenly and 
differently. There are many people and orga- 
nizations involved in the process of imple- 
mentation and the one with the most direct 


responsibility is the shipowner, who is sup- 
posed to operate and maintain his ships ac- 
cording to IMO standards. But sometimes 
shipowners do not do so. Maintenance is de- 
layed, repairs are badly carried out, quality 
comes second to cheapness. Shipowners are 
only able to operate this way because some 
Governments allow them to do so and It is 
Governments—not IMO—who are responsible 
for making sure that IMO conventions are 
implemented and complied with. 

There is a two-pronged approach to assur- 
ing that this is done—by flag State control 
and by port State control. The flag State is 
the country whose flag a ship flies while the 
port State is the one which the ship visits. 

When a Government ratifies a convention 
it has to make sure that its own national law 
conforms with the requirements of the con- 
vention. The convention then has to be en- 
forced, like any other law. 

In the case of technical measures this in- 
volves establishing a marine administration 
and appointing a team of skilled surveyors 
and inspectors with appropriate knowledge 
and experience to make sure that IMO re- 
quirements are met. This cannot be done 
cheaply and a Government that is planning 
to develop a merchant marine and become a 
so called flag State must be prepared to in- 
vest in the infrastructure required. This is 
especially important for them because they 
have by far the greatest responsibility for as- 
suring that safety standards are maintained. 

Port State control is designed as a second- 
ary line of defense. Whenever a ship goes to 
a port in a foreign country it can be in- 
spected to ensure that it complies with IMO 
requirements. In extreme cases the inspec- 
tors can order repairs to be carried out be- 
fore the ship is permitted to sail. 

The division of responsibility is clear 
enough. IMO, which now consists of more 
than 140 countries, makes the rules. Individ- 
ual Governments undertake to ensure that 
their own ships meet those rules and, to 
make quite sure, they agree that their ships 
can be inspected when they visit other coun- 
tries. 

Just how effective has this system been? 
Well, a quick glance at the statistics is quite 
encouraging. The number of lives lost at sea 
in 1992 was the lowest for 13 years. The 
amount of oil getting into sea as a result of 
shipping operations fell by 60% during the 
1980s, according to the best available esti- 
mates. Shipping has become safer over the 
years and this means that the number of 
major oil spills is only a third of what it was 
in the 1970s. 

IMO would like to see this trend continue. 
Existing regulations are kept under review 
and revised to ensure that they keep pace 
with technological change. Where necessary, 
new conventions are adopted. But there are 
signs that the progress made over the years 
could be under threat. 

The world merchant fleet is ageing—the 
average cargo ship is now 20 years old—and 
statistics show that old ships are more at 
risk than young ones. They are not being re- 
placed with new tonnage because there Is 
still an over-supply of ships and the cost of 
building new ones is so high that it is almost 
impossible to run them at a profit. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Shipowners are seeking to economise in 
many areas. Some are moving their ships 
from traditional flags to registers which en- 
able costs to be reduced. Taxes are lower and 
crews can be recruited from low-wage coun- 
tries. This has led to an increase in the num- 
ber of multi-national crews and fears that 
this could in turn lead to communication 
problems. Crews are in any case getting 
smaller while equipment becomes ever more 
sophisticated. Despite this, there are fears 
that by the end of the century the demand 
for officers and crews will far exceed supply. 
This could lead to owners having to employ 
not the best qualified personnel but simply 
anybody who is willing to go to sea. 

The danger that standards could begin to 
slip is very real indeed and the answer does 
not lie in more conventions and more regula- 
tions. It lies in better implementation of ex- 
isting measures. 

We know that there is a great deal of room 
for improvement. Governments which have 
ratified the most important treaty dealing 
with marine pollution—known as MARPOL 
73/78—are supposed to send in regular reports 
to IMO on how it is being implemented. Yet 
a recent survey showed that only 30 of 79 
Contracting Parties have ever done so. Gov- 
ernments are also supposed to send IMO in- 
formation about serious casualty investiga- 
tions: we are still waiting for more than 600, 
some of which go back to the 1970s. 

The position is potentially so serious that 
IMO cannot sit by and watch the hard work 
of three decades being jeopardized by the 
failure of some Governments to keep their 
treaty pledges. 

In April this year a new sub-committee 
met at IMO for the first time. Its task is to 
consider ways of improving implementation 
by flag States. The IMO Assembly, which be- 
gins its 18th session next month, will be con- 
sidering a new International Safety Manage- 
ment Code which outlines the responsibil- 
ities of shipping companies for safety and 
gives guidance on how it can be improved. It 
is expected that next year this Code will be 
made mandatory. 

Because of concerns about flag State im- 
plementation, improved port State control is 
being encouraged. Regional agreements, 
which enable resources to be used to the best 
effect, have already been set up in Europe 
and Latin America and plans to establish 
similar systems in Asia and the Pacific and 
in the Caribbean are well advanced. 

These measures will make it increasingly 
difficult for sub-standard ships to be oper- 
ated undetected and IMO is also determined 
that the standards of the crews who operate 
them will also be raised. 

The most important international conven- 
tion dealing with training, certification and 
watchkeeping is being completely revised. 
This matter is considered to be so urgent 
that IMO recently scrapped the original 
timetable and replaced it with an acceler- 
ated procedure that should see the new con- 
vention ready for adoption in 1995. A special 
working group is looking at matters such as 
language difficulties and the effects of fa- 
tigue on crew performance. 

These and other measures show that IMO 
is determined to continue to keep working 
towards its twin objectives of safer shipping 
and cleaner oceans. But it will only succeed 
if everyone else shows the same resolve. IMO 
has no powers to force shipowners to main- 
tain their ships, to keep crew standards high 
and to obey international treaties. 

In the last resort only Governments have 
the ability to ensure that shipowners, man- 
agers, classification societies, insurers and 
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everybody else involved in the industry 
achieves the standards laid down in IMO in- 
struments. For Governments are IMO’s teeth 
and IMO has the right to expect them to bite 
when necessary. If they fail to do so the next 
few years could well see a fall in maritime 
standards that could result in lives being 
lost and the environment being damaged. 
But if they carry out their obligations there 
is no reason why the successes of the last 
two decades could not be continued. It all de- 
pends upon implementation—for that is the 
key to success. 


PENSION REFORM NECESSARY 


HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues in the House to the 
administration's pension reform proposal that 
was released this morning by Secretary of 
Labor Robert Reich. This proposal is com- 
prehensive in its scope and timely in its re- 
lease. It represents months of intensive work 
by the Departments of Treasury, Labor, and 
Commerce as well as by the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, the National Economic 
Council and the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation and the Ways and Means Over- 
sight Subcommittee. 

Mr. Speaker, | think it is worth noting that 
after this very intensive review, the Clinton ad- 
ministration has reached the same conclusion 
as has previously been reached by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the Congressional 
Budget Office, the Congressional Research 
Service, the Bush administration, and the 
Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee. In 
fact, every single responsible group that has 
considered this issue has concluded that legis- 
lation is essential to stop the chronic and mas- 
sive underfunding of pension plans by many of 
America’s largest corporations. 

The fact is that for decades labor and man- 
agement have negotiated pension promises 
without funding those promises. Instead some 
unions and management have been content to 
rely on Federal guarantees for these benefits. 
In the meantime the premium charged by the 
Federal Government for guaranteeing these 
unfunded pension promises has been inad- 
equate. As a result pension plans are under- 
funded by over S51 billion and the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation has already in- 
curred losses that have left it with a deficit of 
$2.7 billion, Retirees and taxpayers are at risk, 
and without legislation these risks will get 
worse. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the administration 
for making its proposed reforms. But propos- 
als are not enough. It is now the obligation of 
the Congress to act on these proposals. The 
Ways and Means Oversight Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on Monday, October 4, to re- 
ceive the administration's recommendations. It 
is my hope that all the committee's of jurisdic- 
tion can act expeditiously to advance this leg- 
islation. To delay is to put workers and tax- 
payers at risk by letting companies continue to 
make empty pension promises. 
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IN HONOR OF THE DEDICATION OF 
ALUMNAE HALL AT ST. DOMINIC 
ACADEMY 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in celebration of the dedication if a new annex 
at St. Dominic Academy in Jersey City, NJ. 
Alumnae Hall, as the new annex is called, 
houses a new science laboratory wing, a new 
library and educational media center, and 
twelve additional classrooms. These new fa- 
cilities give the students of the academy the 
opportunity to expand their knowledge of the 
sciences in a first-rate setting. 

The tradition and history which St. Dominic 
Academy and Jersey City has shared has 
been both rich and rewarding. First housed on 
First Street, the academy has moved three 
times—to Bergen Avenue in 1915, then to 
Bentley Avenue in 1930, and finally to its 
present site on Kennedy Boulevard on the 
feast of the great Dominican theologian, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, March 7, 1942. This last 
move is especially well-remembered in the 
community, and is known as one of the mana- 
gerial wonders of the world. At the time, auto- 
mobiles and trucks were scarce, and gas was 
rationed due to the war effort, so students 
were enlisted to transport books and small 
pieces of furniture. A steady parade of 100 
girls wound its way on 100 trips from Bentley 
Avenue, along Hudson Boulevard, and down 
Duncan Avenue, to complete the move in 3 
a time. 

rough its growth and its four sites how- 
ever, St. Dominic Academy has had only one 
home, Jersey City. Sister Jane Albert de- 
scribed this relationship perfectly: “Saint 
Dominic Academy has been educating the 
daughters of Hudson County families for over 
120 years. This expansion of their facilities is 
a visible sign of their continued vitality and 
commitment to the people of Jersey City and 
Hudson County.” 

| am pleased and proud to be able to share 
in the dedication of Alumnae Hall, and | en- 
courage all of the students of St. Dominic 
Academy to take full advantage of the new fa- 
cilities. | have the greatest confidence that 
they will continue in the academy's tradition of 
academic excellence and service to the com- 
munity, and make us all proud of their 
achievements. 


A TRIBUTE TO REV. DR. WILLIAM 
J. SHAW 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
on the floor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to pay tribute to a most beloved clergy- 
man from the city of Philadelphia. On Friday, 
October 8, Rev. Dr. William J. Shaw will be 
honored at a banquet celebrating his cam- 
paign for the presidency of the National Bap- 
tist Convention, and his unfailing commitment 
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to the Lord Jesus Christ. To commemorate 
this most special occasion, | would like to take 
a moment to reflect on the remarkable career 
of this outstanding individual. 

A native of Marshall, TX, with high honors 
Dr. Shaw graduated from Bishop College 
where he received his bachelor of arts degree 
in philosophy and religion. Dr. Shaw then ex- 
panded upon his initial degree by attending 
such distinguished institutions as the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, and the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School where he 
earned his doctor of ministry degree. 

As the Pastor of the world renowned White 
Rock Baptist Church in the great city of Phila- 
delphia, since 1956, Dr. Shaw has led his con- 
gregation with the greatest sense of dedication 
and commitment to the good works of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Dr. Shaw has always 
fought for the betterment of the entire Phila- 
delphia community, and has proven himself an 
excellent advocate and fighter for the urgent 
needs that constantly face our neighborhoods. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout his career, Dr. 
Shaw has also been a major asset to many 
organizations in our city, our State, and the 
entire Nation. From his post as director of the 
minister's division of the National Congress of 
Christian Education, and as cochair of the 
Greater Philadelphia Urban Affairs Coalition, 
Dr. Shaw has clearly become one of Philadel- 
phia's most recognized and beloved leaders. 
Furthermore, as a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Junior Achievement of Delaware 
Valley, Inc., the United Way of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania, and Community Legal Services 
of Philadelphia, Dr. Shaw has constantly dedi- 
cated his time and boundless energy to the 
betterment of all residents of Philadelphia. 

| ask my colleagues to rise and join me in 
paying our greatest tributes to Reverend Doc- 
tor William J. Shaw. | would also like to extend 
warm appreciation to Dr. Shaw's beloved wife 
Camellia, and their beautiful family. On behalf 
of the entire U.S. Congress, | offer my great- 
est thanks and appreciation to Reverend Dr. 
William J. Shaw. May God continue to bless 
and smile on this truly great man, so that he 
may continue to preside over our spiritual 
community well into the next century. 


TAIWAN’S NATIONAL DAY AND 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. WALTER R. TUCKER IlI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, as the Republic 
of China on Taiwan prepares to celebrate its 
82d National Day on the 10th of October, the 
ROC Government has made known to the 
world its interest in returning to the United Na- 
tions. 

It should be clear to everyone concerned 
that Taiwan’s U.N. membership, if granted, 
would be consistent with the principles of the 
universality of the U.N. membership and of re- 
spect for the fundamental human rights and 
freedoms of the 21 million people living in the 
Taiwan area. Moreover, it would be conducive 
to the eventual reunification of all China. The 
membership precedents set by the former 
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East and West Germany and North and South 
Korea are proof that membership in the United 
Nations does not impede the unification of a 
country, nor imply international endorsement 
of a country’s division. 

Such being the case, this Member urges 
that all Members of Congress give their moral 
and vocal support to our friends in the Repub- 
lic of China on Taiwan. They have a right to 
be represented in the United Nations and we 
should help them obtain what is rightfully 
theirs: U.N. membership. 


NAFTA CREATES JOBS 
HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorials clearly demonstrate the 
need for passage of the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement. | request these articles to 
be inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Houston Chronicle, September 9, 


NAFTA WILL RESTORE LOST AMERICAN OIL- 
TOOL JOBS 


(By John M. Murphy) 


Now that the negotiating work on the 
North American Free Trade Agreement is 
complete, it’s time for those of us who sup- 
port NAFTA to begin the important job of 
selling the package to the public and Con- 
gress. This promises to be a difficult—but 
winable—effort. NAFTA is a good product 
that deserves our support, so let's get on 
with it. Congress should approve NAFTA 
this year so American industry and workers 
can begin reaping NAFTA's important bene- 
fits. 

In recent years, the petroleum equipment 
and services industry has faced cir- 
cumstances similar to those faced by many 
American industries—dramatically declining 
markets at home requiring a search for new 
markets overseas. Success in finding those 
markets will determine the future—indeed, 
the survival—of our industry. 

NAFTA promises a significant upturn for 
the oil drilling equipment industry, which 
has lost more than half its employees—more 
than 450,000 jobs—over the past decade, as 
U.S. drilling and production reached an all- 
time low. In the same time, the United 
States has spent $500 billion on imported oil, 
representing 60 percent of our current trade 
deficit. 

This is an industry that clearly needs to 
find new markets, and there is none with 
greater long-term potential than Mexico, a 
nation of proven oil reserves but little in- 
vestment in explorations and production. 
Under its Energy National Mobilization Pro- 
gram, Mexico is anticipating a $20 billion in- 
vestment in oil-field equipment and services 
over a five-year period. This could provide a 
tremendous boost to companies like Dresser, 
as well as much-needed jobs—many in the 
Steelworkers Union, a major part of the 
Dresser work force. We want to put those 
people back to work. But we need new oppor- 
tunities in new markets. We need NAFTA. 

A just-completed survey of members of the 
Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Association 
demonstrates clearly why we support 
NAFTA wholeheartedly. First, our members 
project export sales to Mexico of oil drilling 
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equipment and services would triple in the 
first year NAFTA is implemented. Second, 
our members find this increase in exports 
will create nearly 3,000 U.S. jobs, both union 
and non-union. 

The agreement allows gradual access to 
Mexico’s government procurement market 
over 10 years, including purchases by 
PEMEX, the state-owned oil company. Mexi- 
can tariffs—currently 20 percent for most 
oil-field equipment—are to be phased out 
over eight years. Is the agreement perfect? 
No. We're disappointed at the length of the 
transition periods. But NAFTA does provide 
American companies the opportunity to 
compete for a share of the dynamic Mexican 
market while the agreement begins to level 
the playing field. That's significant improve- 
ment over our position without NAFTA, 

Unfortunately, the entire NAFTA debate 
so far has been sadly distorted, dominated by 
opponents more intent on generating heat 
than shedding light. The “giant sucking 
sound“ may be good newspaper copy, but as 
a source of public enlightenment it’s trag- 
ically off base. 

What NAFTA’s critics consistently fail to 
acknowledge is the agreement's potential to 
open the Mexican market to U.S. goods and 
services, and how that will create good 
American jobs. Instead they create a smoke 
screen by claiming U.S. jobs will flee to Mex- 
ico in search of lower labor costs. This 
smoke screen obscures one basic truth: The 
evidence shows it won't happen. 

Critics of a unified European Community 
raised the same specter, warning that jobs 
would be lost to low-wage Spain and Por- 
tugal. Not only has this not occurred, but 
Spain is now a growing market for exports 
made throughout Europe. 

NAFTA will have a similar impact on 
North America, producing a number of bene- 
fits: Opening the Mexican market to U.S. 
goods and services; creating 20,000 U.S. jobs 
for every $1 billion in additional exports; 
maintaining North American competitive- 
ness; providing Mexico with increased re- 
sources to devote to environmental protec- 
tion; and helping to stem the tide of illegal 
immigration from Mexico. 

The last point has been the subject of ex- 
tensive news coverage and is especially im- 
portant in states along or near the 2,000-mile 
border. NAFTA will create more prosperous 
conditions in Mexico, reducing the pressure 
on Mexicans to seek work across the border. 
As Mexico’s President Carlos Selinas de 
Gortari has said, Mexico wants to export 
goods, not people. 

There is one final point to be made. U.S. 
credibility as a trading and negotiating part- 
ner is at stake in NAFTA. Nations around 
the world are watching to see if America can 
be trusted to live up to agreements reached 
at the bargaining table. If NAFTA is de- 
feated, potential partners could choose not 
to negotiate rather than test our commit- 
ment to abide by our agreements. 

So there are many things riding on the 
successful ratification of NAFTA. Rather 
than delay or derail this moment, let's seize 
it. 


{From the Houston Chronicle, August 29, 
1993 
VOTING FOR THE STATE: VITAL THAT ALL OF 
THE TEXAS DELEGATION SUPPORT NAFTA 
If ever there were an issue deserving of the 
unanimous support of Texas’ congressional 
delegation, it is the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. No single action by the 
federal government holds more promise for 
the future prosperity of Texans than the 
trade agreement with Canada and Mexico. 
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The NAFTA accord was signed by George 
Bush, is supported by Bill Clinton, and 
should now be ratified by vote of Congress. 

That vote is anticipated to be close, par- 
ticularly in the House of Representatives, 
where many Democratic members are sald to 
be waivering or opposed to the pact. Presi- 
dent Clinton is expressing concern about 
whether he can get it approved. 

In light of these circumstances, a unified 
stand by Texans in support of the agreement 
will be especially crucial. At the end of the 
day, the scorecard on NAFTA for Texans in 
Congress should read 32-0 in favor. 

The record reflects that a majority of the 

state's congressmen, and both Texas sen- 
ators, are supportive. 
' However, several in the delegation con- 
tinue to be in the uncommitted category, 
with questions about environmental and 
labor Issues. Two Texas congressman—Rep. 
Craig Washington, D-Houston, and Rep. 
Henry B. Gonzales, D-San Antonio—are on 
record as opposing NAFTA, 

The concerns of those as yet undecided 
would appear to be more than adequately ad- 
dressed in the parallel or “side” agreements 
on the environment and labor recently 
agreed to by negotiators from the three 
countries. The agreements are an utterly 
pragmatic piece of work and deal realisti- 
cally with Texas concerns such as the envi- 
ronmental impact of NAFTA along the bor- 
der. 

There is no remaining environmental or 
labor concern which outweighs the potential 
benefit of NAFTA to Texas and Texans. 

The importance of the trade agreement to 
the nation as a whole, and especially to this 
state and to the constituents of this state’s 
congressional delegation can scarcely be 
overstated or overestimated. 

It offers a free-trade zone stretching from 
Canada to Mexico, running literally through 
the heart of Texas. It represents an enor- 
mous opportunity, not only for American 
and Texas business, but for working people 
across the hemisphere. 

Eventually, NAFTA may result in trade 
partnerships Involving 1 billion people in a 
bloc extending from Canada to Chile, with 
Houston and Texas at the center. 

Indeed, several Texas economists have 
identified passage of the free trade agree- 
ment as one of the two or three develop- 
ments that could mean most to the state’s 
future growth and prosperity. 

By helping to create a more prosperous 
Mexico, NAFTA also holds out the prospect. 
that fewer illegal immigrants will be push- 
ing across the border in search of oppor- 
tunity. That is a benefit of particular impor- 
tance to Texans. It should also be a compel- 
ling reason for Texans in Washington to 
Vote “aye.” 

Together with Reps. Washington and 
Gonzales, Rep. Gene Green, D-Houston, Is 
among those House members who have 
signed a letter to the president arguing that 
dealing with health-care reform should take 
priority over congressional attention to 
NAFTA. 

With all due respect to these Texas con- 
gressmen, those priorities are misplaced. A 
significant part of the stress on the nation's 
health-care system, particularly in this 
state, is directly traceable to the flood of il- 
legal immigrants here. Ratifying NAFTA 
holds the promise that many of those hun- 
dreds of thousands of illegals will be encour- 
aged to stay in better-paying jobs at home. 

In short, approving NAFTA will have a 
specific, positive impact on health-care re- 
form. 
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Putting off consideration until health care 
is resolved might well kill the trade agree- 
ment. There is a rather general consensus 
that the complexities and controversies of 
health-care reform make action by Congress 
impossible until well into next year, if then. 
Postponement is not an option for NAFTA. 

By virtue of its location astride the North 
and South American continents, Houston, 
with its port, its industrial base and trans- 
portation infrastructure, stands to become a 
major crossroads of hemispheric trade if 
NAFTA is enacted. 

Given those direct and readily identifiable 
benefits to this area, a vote for the agree- 
ment should be a matter of enlightened self- 
interest for all area congressmen. 

NAFTA will create a North American eco- 
nomic colossus of 360 million consumers in a 
$6 trillion economy. A significant portion of 
that prosperity promises to flow to 
Houstonians and Texans. 

The Texas congressional delegation will be 
called upon to play a pivotal role in bringing 
that exhilarating prospect to reality. A vote 
in favor of NAFTA is a resounding vote for 
Texas’ future. 


—————EEEE 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ON 
REGULATORY REVIEW 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
President Clinton is scheduled to sign an Ex- 
ecutive order governing White House review 
of regulations promulgated during his adminis- 
tration. This Executive order replaces those is- 
sues by President Reagan, which were sub- 
ject to intense criticism by some Members of 
Congress. 

The ironies surrounding the drafting of this 
week's Executive order would be funny if the 
subject was not of such major import to the 
job-producing health of the Nation. Any of my 
colleagues who believe, as | do, that American 
taxpayers and businesses are already over- 
regulated should take a long look at the prod- 
uct that is coming out of the White House this 
week. 

After being critical to the point of insulting to 
then-Vice President Dan Quayle for giving 
special access to the business community dur- 
ing the rulemaking process, it appears that the 
current administration has opened the back 
door of the White House, but is allowing only 
special interest groups to enter. While to my 
knowledge no Member of Congress has been 
given a copy of this Executive order, leaders 
of the environmental community have been al- 
lowed to review the draft on several occasions 
and even demand several rewrites. 

According to news accounts, special author- 
ity is being granted to the Vice President 
under the Executive order for the purpose of 
controlling the regulatory powers of the execu- 
tive branch. The economic benefit/cost analy- 
sis requirement for rulemaking is being signifi- 
cantly diluted. The number of agency 
rulemakings subject to any centralized review 
is being restricted, and new disclosure require- 
ments are being imposed on OMB, but not on 
the White House or the Vice President. 

| am enclosing in the record a copy of a let- 
ter | sent to OIRA Administrator Sally Katzen 
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expressing my concerns with an early draft of 
the Executive order and a Wall Street Journal 
article from last spring which details the prac- 
tice of the Vice President's staff to advance 
their own private agendas by controlling the 
writing of regulations by the departments and 
agencies. 

Perhaps the Clinton administration will be 
true to their word and use this so-called 
streamlined review process to foster the draft- 
ing of less-costly and more efficient rules and 
regulations. But, it should be an issue for the 
entire Congress to keep an eye on. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 

Washington, DC, August 3, 1993. 

Hon. SALLY KATZEN, 

Administrator, Office of Information and Regu- 
latory Affairs, Office of Management and 
Budget, Washington, DC. 

DEAR ADMINISTRATOR KATZEN: Thank you 
and John Quinn for taking time this past 
week to visit with me and my staff to discuss 
the Administration's efforts to revise Execu- 
tive Order 12291 regarding White House re- 
view and oversight of agency rulemaking. I 
appreciate the courtesy you afforded me to 
comment on your plans. 

I am generally pleased with the blueprint 
you presented in my office. It is vital, for ex- 
ample, for OMB's Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs to remain as the pre- 
eminent body to conduct centralized regu- 
latory review. I also believe that a policy 
council of domestic rulemaking authorities 
can be a useful tool in your efforts to pro- 
mulgate more efficient and effective regula- 
tions. As well, your plans to look back at ex- 
isting regulations will continue what should 
be a never ending battle against obsolete 
government redtape. 

There are, however, a number of areas 
which I believe should be further considered 
as you finalize your efforts to shape the Clin- 
ton Administration’s regulatory review proc- 
ess. Frankly, your effort to define within the 
Executive Order a key and visible role for 
the Vice President in conducting certain reg- 
ulatory reviews will invite a lot of attention. 
For example, your explanation of how a pro- 
posed rule can travel from an initiating 
agency through OIRA to the Office of the 
Vice President raises questions about wheth- 
er agencies will develop strategies to appeal 
to the Vice President and his staff as a way 
to avoid serious review by OIRA. It also 
sends signals as to where outside groups 
should go to be heard. I encourage you to de- 
velop more clear precepts which can be used 
to guide the following activity: 

You state that only “significant’’ rules 
will receive OIRA consideration, yet fail to 
identify a meaningful definition of the term 
significant. Should not all proposed rules to 
be reviewed at least summarily in order to 
enable OIRA to make a final determination 
for the President as to what is and what is 
not significant? 

Although the “Gramm Disclosure Stand- 
ards" will apply to contacts between OIRA 
staff and outside groups, you state no simi- 
lar standards when contacts are made be- 
tween Executive Office of the President staff 
and outside groups concerning pending regu- 
lations. Will not establishing different dis- 
closure standards for OIRA than other enti- 
ties in the Executive Office raise questions 
on how open a regulatory review process you 
have created? 

In response to a question from my staff, 
you indicated that the Vice President could 
not, in effect, unilaterally “pull up" pro- 
posed rules from either an agency or from 
OIRA for his consideration. Will such activ- 
ity be restricted as part of the Executive 
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Order? Should not OIRA, as the preeminent 
regulatory review authority, determine 
which disputes are presented to the Vice 
President for consideration? Because news 
accounts have suggested that such activity 
has already occurred, is that not contrary to 
the criticism Vice President Gore raised re- 
garding the activities of the “Quayle Coun- 
cil”? 

I also appreciate the concerns you raise 
with suggestions that you publish the draft 
order in the Federal Register to receive pub- 
lic comment. Given the heated debate over 
the regulatory review process during the 
past twelve years, however, I hope that you 
will give further consideration to giving the 
public an opportunity to comment on a proc- 
ess that will have direct impact on their 
lives. 

Finally, Congressman Norman Sisisky (D- 
VA) and I will introduce later this week the 
House companion to S. 560, the Paperwork 
Reduction Reauthorization Act of 1993, origi- 
nally introduced by Senator Sam Nunn. I en- 
courage you to focus your efforts toward 
supporting this legislation. Iam certain that 
working together, we can make the Clinton 
Administration regulatory review process a 
success. 

I look forward to reviewing the final Exec- 
utive Order. Thank you again for working 
with my office. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F, CLINGER, Jr. 
Republican Chairman. 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 13, 1993) 
CLINTON’S TEAM MOVES To EXTEND 
REGULATION IN VARIETY OF INDUSTRIES 
(By Bob Davis and Bruce Ingersoll) 

WASHINGTON.—Just one week after Bill 
Clinton won the election, career officials at 
the White House took stock and realized 
that fighting for deregulation now was fu- 
tile. 

They abruptly called off their 19-month re- 
sistance to a proposal sharply limiting work- 
er exposure to toxic fumes from glycol 
ethers, telling the Labor Department there 
wasn’t any need to ‘‘quibble”’ any longer. Ex- 
plains a White House staffer now helping the 
Clinton team: “We were being criticized for 
holding up rules too long." 

The move to end the fracas over glycol 
ethers, which are used in paints and coat- 
ings, was only the first glimpse of a bold de- 
parture from the drive to deregulate. Since 
taking office, the Clinton administration has 
been extending its regulatory reach, 
strengthening oversight and stepping up 
antitrust enforcement—all moves that could 
cost industry billions of dollars and cut into 
corporate profits. 

A LIST OF TARGETS 

Major airlines have been put on notice that 
the government is scrutinizing their pricing 
practices. The cable-television industry faces 
federal mandates to roll back rates and im- 
prove quality; the feds will even monitor 
whether cable companies answer customers’ 
phone calls within 30 seconds. 

Strict quality-control rules will be im- 
posed on the seafood industry, and more in- 
spectors will be sent into meat and poultry 
plants to curb a rise in food-borne illness. An 
early target of presidential criticism, the 
prescription-drug industry, may get slapped 
with price controls, while over-the-counter 
drug makers face the prospect of tough new 
reporting rules. And on Friday, the Clinton 
administration asked General Motors Corp. 
to recall 4.7 million pickup trucks because 
government officials fear side-mounted fuel 
tanks pose a fire hazard. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“We don’t know their final bottom line,” 
says David Hale, a Kemper Financial Serv- 
ices Inc. economist. ‘“‘During this year and 
next, regulation is one of the few things that 
can give a big kick to inflation."’ 

The Clinton camp hasn’t laid out a com- 
prehensive regulatory agenda or even set its 
priorities. But early actions send a clear 
message. In a number of industries, includ- 
ing financial services and communications, 
the administration is continuing a deregula- 
tory trend dating back to the Carter years. 
But elsewhere, especially where environ- 
mental and health issues are involved, the 
Clinton team is pursuing what amounts to a 
regulatory crackdown. Within a year, it 
must decide how to pursue two projects that 
could rank among the costliest regulatory 
efforts ever. 


KEY PROJECTS 


First, the White House, in revamping the 
health-care system, may require employers 
to buy health coverage for their workers ac- 
cording to a government-designed package of 
benefits; the programs may also create a Na- 
tional Health Board to regulate health-care 
spending. Second, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, in devising rules for clean- 
ing up thousands of contaminated areas at 
factories and refineries, could demand so 
much of industry that the costs would 
eclipse the multibillion-dollar Superfund 
program, says Paul Portney, an economist at 
Resources for the Future. 

During the campaign, Mr. Clinton’s eco- 
nomic team promised to explore ‘‘market- 
based” alternatives to regulation, and some 
economic advisers remain committed to that 
idea. But so far, the administration has gen- 
erally stuck with conventional regulatory 
tools: detailed rules and more inspectors. 
That approach reflects the views of allies on 
Capitol Hill and among environmental and 
consumer groups. And it jibes with the 
strong populist bent of many Clinton ap- 
pointees, who are more likely to view gov- 
ernment’s role as that of a tough cop polic- 
ing business. 

Attorney General Janet Reno calls herself 
an advocate for children and vows to take 
“vigorous enforcement action” against pol- 
luters. Agriculture Secretary Michael Espy, 
after representing a poor black congressional 
district in Mississippi for six years, is taking 
the lead in consumer protection. His plan to 
hire 160 more meat inspectors would reverse 
12 years of shrinking back. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT POLITICS 


“They certainly give the impression that 
they believe government can be used to 
make people’s lives better," says Carol 
Tucker Foreman, a former assistant agri- 
culture secretary. But David McIntosh, who 
led former Vice President Dan Quayle’s Com- 
petitiveness Council, accuses the Clinton ad- 
ministration of playing politics. Regulation 
“won't be judged by economic effects or so- 
cial gains, but for political gain," he says. 
“They're putting together coalitions’ that 
can help them on a variety of initiatives. 

The Clinton administration’s regulatory 
efforts are being led by Vice President Albert 
Gore, who oversees an interagency project to 
create a White House system for reviewing 
major rule proposals. In effect, Mr. Gore, a 
passionate environmentalist, is filling a vac- 
uum left by the dissolution of the Competi- 
tiveness Council, which he harshly criticized 
for opening a back door at the White House 
for big business to quietly reverse agency de- 
cisions. 

Notwithstanding his criticism of secretive 
policy making, Mr. Gore or members of his 
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staff have weighed in behind closed doors on 
at least three regulatory decisions involving 
Antarctica, biotechnology and _ fuel-effi- 
ciency standards for cars. In all these situa- 
tions, the Gore staff sided with the environ- 
mentalists. 

“We've had as much access and commu- 
nications with the White House in the last 
three months as we did during the past 12 
years," says Bruce Manheim, a senior attor- 
ney at the Environmental Defense Fund. In- 
dustry lobbyists say they also have ready ac- 
cess, however. 

Jack Quinn, Mr. Gore’s counsel, says it is 
“commonplace” for a vice president to par- 
ticipate in regulatory decisions and for his 
office to round up views from other agencies. 
Another White House official takes a more 
jaded view: ‘*You still have a vice president’s 
office playing in regulatory review, just as 
before, but with a different orientation.” 

The administration's regulatory moves are 
even more pronounced because the usual 
counterweights are missing. In past adminis- 
trations, the Council of Economic Advisers 
has been a deregulatory force. But new Coun- 
cil head Laura Tyson says she agrees with 
Mr. Gore, the author of a bestseller on global 
environmental problems, that ‘ton some en- 
vironmental issues we have underestimated 
the benefits,’’ such as new jobs in clean-air 
technologies. 

The White House budget office’s regulatory 
staff—once a powerful appendage of the Com- 
petitiveness Council in blocking rules that it 
thought might be costly—used to be a coun- 
terweight as well. But now the staff must get 
a Clinton appointee to sign off on every re- 
view of rule proposals. The staff hopes Sally 
Katzen, a lawyer nominated to head the 
budget regulatory office, can restore some of 
its clout. 

Regulatory agency officials like the new 
order. ‘The atmosphere is incredibly refresh- 
ing,” says Michael Taylor, deputy commis- 
sioner for Food and Drug Administration 
policy. “Instead of almost automatic resist- 
ance, there's administration support for 
what we're trying to do.” 

But John Robson, deputy Treasury sec- 
retary under President Bush, worries about 
an unchecked proliferation of regulations 
spawned by congressional Democrats. ‘‘Con- 
gress won’t have a brake on its regulatory 
instinct,” he says. And “you won't have a 
presidential pencil" vetoing unneeded rules. 

President Bush's regulatory record is 
mixed. Early on, he backed passage of the 
Clean Air Act and legislation to end dis- 
crimination against the handicapped, which 
together added an estimated $27 billion in 
annual regulatory costs. But with the elec- 
tion approaching, he reversed course and 
started decrying the mounting cost of regu- 
lation, pegged at $581 billion this year by 
University of Rochester economist Thomas 
Hopkins. A Bush moratorium on new rules, 
combined with the controversy over the 
Competitiveness Council, turned the often- 
technical subject of government regulation 
into a major issue in the 1992 presidential 
race, 

HECONOMIC™ AND SOCIAL" AREAS 


The Clinton administration disavows any 
intention of adding to the regulatory burden 
or of reregulating industries, such as truck- 
ing, airlines and telecommunications, freed 
from government control. Indeed, in some 
“economic’’ areas—as opposed to such ‘‘so- 
cial” areas as environmental or consumer 
protection—the Clinton team is pressing for 
further deregulation. 

Banking is one example. Four regulatory 
agencies have agreed on a broad plan to spur 
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lending to small business and have criticized 
current regulations as ‘‘overly burdensome.” 
One goal: more “character loans’’ in which 
bankers evaluate a borrower's general credit- 
worthiness and willingness to repay loans, 
instead of relying so much on government 
lending criteria. 

Another example is auctioning licenses to 
use radio waves—an idea popularized in the 
Reagan administration and regularly panned 
by Democrats until Mr. Clinton embraced it. 
Currently, the Federal Communications 
Commission awards licenses to communica- 
tions companies only after holding lengthy 
hearings or lotteries. 

In addition, the administration has made 
something of an exception for new tech- 
nologies, embracing deregulation but at a 
slower pace than predecessors wanted. In 
biotechnology, for instance, the administra- 
tion generally has approved a Bush plan to 
deregulate field-testing of six crops, but it 
killed a provision, pushed by the Competi- 
tiveness Council, to allow university review 
boards instead of the government to approve 
tests. 

“You don’t hear the word ‘deregulation’ 
anymore,” says Terry Medley, the Agri- 
culture Department's biotechnology chief. 
“What you hear is ‘appropriate regulation.’”’ 

Some industries may welcome a dose of 
regulation. Biotech companies think that 
they can better allay consumer concerns 
about eating genetically engineered food if 
their products pass government muster. Fish 
and seafood processors hope that FDA regu- 
lation will be seen as a federal seal of ap- 
proval. 


THE FDA’S KESSLER 


But for the most part, Clinton appointees 
are bound to make many industries unhappy. 
Over the objections of drug and medical-de- 
vice makers, Mr. Clinton kept on FDA Com- 
missioner David Kessler, who made his mark 
as President Bush’s fiercest regulator. Now, 
Mr. Kessler and other FDA officials want 
Congress to expand the agency’s enforcement 
powers further, while operating on the as- 
sumption that they already have the author- 
ity to overhaul regulation of the entire sea- 
food industry and to require the reporting of 
adverse reactions to over-the-counter drugs. 
Dr. Kessler also remains intent on requiring 
manufacturers of dietary supplements to 
have a scientific basis for any health claims 
they make. 

Meanwhile, at the Transportation Depart- 
ment, Secretary Federico Pena is proving to 
be an activist, too. On his first day in office, 
he pulled back a proposal to let truck drivers 
work longer hours with shorter rest periods. 
He has also brushed aside airline-industry 
objections and proposed rules limiting the 
hours flight attendants are on duty, so they 
won't be too tired to handle emergencies. 


A MESSAGE ON ANTITRUST 


Mr. Pena’s success in forcing Northwest 
Airlines to drop what he regarded as a 
heavy-handed plan to stifle competition 
from tiny Reno Air was taken as a message 
that the Clinton administration would pur- 
sue antitrust where the Bush administration 
would have held off. Mr. Clinton's advisers 
believe that the challenge coming from 
smaller airlines keeps major carriers from 
losing the competition edge needed in the 
global dogfight for market share. How broad- 
ly they will apply that view to other U.S. 
companies competing overseas will become 
clearer with the appointment of a new anti- 
trust chief at the Justice Department. 

Industry will also get a better fix on just 
how hard the administration will press ahead 
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on regulation once Mr. Clinton fills high- 
level vacancies at several agencies, including 
the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration, Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission and National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. 

At the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Arthur Levitt Jr., a former American 
Stock Exchange chairman, is the leading 
contender to succeed Richard Breeden as 
chairman. Under Mr. Breeden, the SEC has 
strengthened the hand of shareholders in 
proxy battles and toughened disclosure rules 
on executive compensation—both initiatives 
any Clinton appointee would probably em- 
brace. “You won’t see a sea change at the 
SEC,” says John Olson, a Washington securi- 
ties lawyer. 

Two regulatory jobs in the telecommuni- 
cations area are set to be filled by congres- 
sional staffers who helped draft legislation 
that imposed new rules on the cable-tele- 
vision industry. The FCC chairman is ex- 
pected to be Antoinette Cook, a Senate staff- 
er, while Larry Irving, her counterpart in 
the House, is expected to head the Commerce 
Department's telecommunications office. 

As for the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Clinton won't get a chance to put his im- 
print on the Republican-dominated panel 
until a seat opens up in September 1994. But 
Chairwoman Janet Steiger and her staff are 
already on Mr. Clinton's wavelength. They 
are cracking down on telemarketing fraud, 
deceptive advertising and anticompetitive 
practices at a furious pace—the sort of activ- 
ism that may assure Ms. Steiger’s reappoint- 
ment. 


a 


TRIBUTE TO ANN-MARIE WALLACE 


HON. CURT WELDON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, It is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to recognize Ann- 
Marie Wallace, an innovative mother from 
Aston, PA. Ms. Wallace has bridged the gap 
between being a working woman and a moth- 
er. Assisted by her 2-year-old, twin daughters, 
Kaitlin and Kierstin, Ms. Wallace broadcasts 
The Home Show live from her basement on 
WCZN-AM (1590) in Philadelphia. 


Ms. Wallace is the only work-at-home mom 
who hosts a radio show from her house. Frus- 
trated with the hours and the commute in- 
volved in working after her twins were born, 
Ann-Marie approached WCZN station owner 
Lloyd Roach, who came up with the home stu- 
dio idea. Since its July 7, 1993 debut, The 
Home Show has provided enjoyment to older 
listeners and has been met with overwhelming 
success. 


| would ask that my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives join me in recognizing Ann- 
Marie Wallace for her commitment to her work 
and her family and in wishing her continued 
happiness and success. 
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REPUBLIC OF CHINA CELEBRATES 
82D NATIONAL DAY 


HON. EARL F. HILLIARD 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, on October 10, 
1993, the Republic of China on Taiwan will be 
celebrating their 82d National Day. Today, | 
would like to wish them good luck and good 
fortune as they seek to rejoin the United Na- 
tions. 

| am glad to say today that Taiwan is one 
of our finest allies in Asia and a responsible 
international player. Over the years, they have 
provided many developing countries with tech- 
nical assistance and needed development 
funds. In 1988, Taiwan established its Inter- 
national Economic Development Fund to as- 
sist other countries in need. 

It is obvious that Taiwan wishes to serve the 
international community as a partner, contribu- 
tor and participant. It is my view that the world 
should strongly consider allowing Taiwan to 
play a larger role within the international com- 
munity. Taiwan’s 20.8 million people deserve 
the right to be represented within the United 
Nations. 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS M. 
STANNERS 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Military Forces and Per- 
sonnel, | want to commend Thomas M. 
Stanners who is retiring after over 45 years of 
Government service. During that time he has 
faithfully served the taxpayer by reducing un- 
necessary Government expenditures and im- 
proving the management and efficiency of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Stanners started working for the Federal 
Government as a Navy enlistee in 1947. He 
subsequently worked as a civilian in the De- 
partment of the Army, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Office of Management and Budget. Mr. 
Stanners has played a significant role in every 
major study of military compensation over the 
last several years. He is an acknowledged ex- 
pert, not only on military compensation and re- 
tiree issues, but also on military health care is- 
sues and civilian compensation issues. 

Most of Mr. Stanners’ efforts have been di- 
rected at reducing Government expenditures. 
While these efforts could normally be ex- 
pected to result in conflicts with the bene- 
ficiaries of Government programs, Mr. 
Stanners has had an exceptional record. 
Throughout his career, he has maintained an 
excellent rapport, indeed a friendship, with his 
coworkers, congressional staff and the interest 
organizations affected by his recommenda- 
tions. Most recently, he was honored at a spe- 
cial luncheon by the Military Coalition, an um- 
brella organization of military retiree and family 
interest groups. 
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I want to join with the many others honoring 
Tom Stanners for his outstanding career and 
the human qualities he brought to all of his 
professional efforts. | wish him and his wife 
the very best retirement—one that is happy, 
healthy and productive. 


DRS. HACKERMAN AND 
KOZMETSKY: NATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY WINNERS 


HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, the 
administration announced this year’s winners 
of the National Medal Technology awards. The 
awards are given annually to leaders in tech- 
nology innovation who have made extraor- 
dinary achievements in the commercialization 
of technology or the development of human 
resources that foster technology commer- 
cialization. 

| am proud that two of this year's recipients 
are good personal friends of mine who have 
strong ties to the University of Texas in Austin. 
They are Dr. Norman Hackerman, former Uni- 
versity of Texas president and Dr. George 
Kozmetsky, former dean of the University of 
Texas Business school. 

Dr. Kozmetsky is being honored for his work 
at the IC2 Institute at the University of Texas. 
The institute is a major international research 
center for the study of innovation, creativity 
and capital. Dr. Kozmetsky appeared before 
the House Science and Technology Commit- 
tee earlier this year to describe the excellent 
work being done there. The institute provides 
opportunities to transfer information between 
institutions and helps to link organizations that 
otherwise would not have access to one an- 
other. 

Dr. Hackerman served as president of the 
University of Texas for 3 years and president 
of Rice University for 15 years. His early work 
studying surface and corrosion chemistry led 
to his involvement in the Manhattan project 
which was the most top-secret scientific 
project of World War Il. Dr. Hackerman was 
honored in a Rose Garden ceremony at the 
White House this week by President Bill Clin- 
ton. 

Both of these gentlemen are world re- 
nowned scientists and | am proud of their 
achievements and my association with them. 


A TRIBUTE TO FRANK STEPHENS 
HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
on the floor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to honor and pay tribute to a truly re- 
markable man whose professional and per- 
sonal accomplishments are unparalleled. 
Many honors have been bestowed upon Mr. 
Frank Stephens, and at this time, | would like 
to take just a moment to highlight some of the 
special moments of his remarkable career. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stephens served in the 
U.S. Air Force as an illustrator. Later, he was 
appointed noncommissioned officer in charge 
of the graphic arts unit at Harlingen Air Force 
Base in Texas. Following his commitment to 
the military, Mr. Stephens attended the 
Hussian School of Art in 1961 and went on to 
graduate from the Philadelphia College of Art 
in 1961 with a major in advertising design. 

Mr. Speaker, it is truly a great honor for me 
to present the credentials of this incredible 
man before Congress today. It is clear through 
an examination of his accomplished career as 
an illustrator for the Free Library of Philadel- 
phia that he is a man who has undeniably 
dedicated himself to his community, his city, 
and his country as well. He has designed and 
supervised thousands of publications and has 
designed over 300 major exhibitions. These 
publications and exhibitions play a major role 
in informing the public of services, programs, 
and resources available at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stephens’ artistic contributions and cre- 
ativity represent a treasure trove to all who un- 
derstand that we share a common heritage. 
With his retirement from the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, the young people of our city and 
the entire Philadelphia community will lose a 
sincere, sensitive, and caring man. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1993, | invite my colleagues to rise 
and join me in congratulating Mr. Frank Ste- 
phens for his many years of outstanding serv- 
ice. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO HELEN B. 
DRYE AND OPAL M. CARTER 


HON. WALTER R. TUCKER III 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, | want to take 
this opportunity to recognize the accomplish- 
ments of two outstanding educators, Helen B. 
Drye and Opal M. Carter, upon their retire- 
ment from the Compton Unified School District 
after each educator had achieved over four 
decades of service to the public school sys- 
tem. 

All too often we read in the newspapers the 
problems in our public school systems, in par- 
ticular those in urban centers. However, both 
Helen Drye and Opal Carter were dedicated 
educators who took the time and made the 
extra effort to listen, care, and sometimes 
even be a parent figure to the children they 
taught. It is in this vein that | believe it appro- 
priate to recognize their tremendous positive 
contribution in the shaping of young lives. 

Helen Drye gave 42 years of her life to edu- 
cation. She rose from the ranks of classroom 
teacher to administrative positions in areas of 
project management and personnel coordina- 
tion and ultimately retired after serving as prin- 
cipal at Thomas Jefferson, Clarence, Dickson, 
and Mark Twain Elementary Schools in Comp- 
ton, CA. 

Opal Carter held numerous positions in the 
education system for some 43 years. She also 
began her career as a classroom teacher, 
then went onto serve in areas of compen- 
satory education, counseling, and guidance. 
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Opal Carter retired as assistant director man- 
agement, information, research and evalua- 
tion. 

| extend my deepest congratulations to 
Helen B. Drye and Opal M. Carter for their 
outstanding achievement in the field of edu- 
cation and wish them both the best in their 
well-earned retirement years. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONOREES OF 
THE WOMEN’S SCHOLARSHIP 
CLUB OF ELIZABETH’S 1993 EX- 
CELLENCE AWARDS BANQUET 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to the honorees of the women's 
scholarship club of Elizabeth’s 1993 excel- 
lence awards banquet, to be held on Friday, 
October 1, 1993. The honorees are African- 
Americans whom the women’s scholarship 
club feels have made a positive contribution to 
their community. 

This year, the club recognizes the work of 
five outstanding individuals in the categories of 
business, community service, education, poli- 
tics, and religion. This year’s business hon- 
oree is Jesse Bell of West Orange, a former 
resident of Elizabeth who is being recognized 
for work with numerous civic organizations. 
The award for community service goes to Lor- 
raine Brooks-Body of Roselle for her work with 
New Jersey civic groups. In education, the 
club recognizes Gilbert Grant, a teacher at 
Elizabeth High School. Elizabeth council mem- 
bers Patricia Perkins-Auguste and Charles W. 
Harris share honors in the politics category, 
and Rev. David Jefferson, Sr., of the Shiloh 
Baptist Church in Elizabeth will receive the 
award in religion. 

Mr. Speaker, I'm proud to be able to honor 
the award winners in this way, and l'm sure 
my colleagues join me in paying tribute to 
these outstanding community leaders. We 
hope that their dedication to their community 
serves as an example for all to follow. Con- 
gratulations are in order for each of them, as 
well as our profound thanks for their service. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BEACHES HONOR 
GUARD 


HON. TILLIE K. FOWLER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mrs. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
admiration and respect that | recognize the 
members of the Beaches Honor Guard for 
their dedicated service to northeast Florida. 
This 35 member veterans’ organization, in ex- 
istence since 1981, has served the Jackson- 
ville community in various patriotic capacities. 

Since it was founded, the Honor Guard has 
participated in the funerals of over 500 veter- 
ans. With tireless devotion, the members of 
the Honor Guard have provided fellow veter- 
ans with a final tribute which benefits their 
service and sacrifice. 
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This organization, first founded by Mr. Phillip 
Ness and Mr. Robert Ness—who serve as first 
vice director and executive director, respec- 
tively—also participates in Flag, Veterans, and 
Memorial Day ceremonial dedications each 
year. They celebrate America’s greatness and 
colorful history with a presentation of the 
American flag and a performance of the 21- 
gun salute. 

The members of the Beaches Honor Guard 

have served our country in times of global 
strife, and they continue to serve in peacetime 
through their patriotic and memorial endeav- 
ors. Their activities mean a great deal to the 
families of veterans and to patriotic citizens in 
my State. 
_ Again, | salute the Beaches Honor Guard. | 
am proud of their efforts and pleased to have 
the opportunity to honor them for their devo- 
tion to the United States of America. 


TRIBUTE TO THE YOUNGSTOWN 
MAENNERCHOR 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1993 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in honor of the Youngstown Maennerchor, a 
singing group which has brought joy and hope 
to the citizens of my 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict in Ohio for 130 years. 

Mr. Speaker, on a cold winter night in 1863, 
a small group of German immigrant men 
formed the Maennerchor to sing the melodies 
and folk songs of their heritage. Soon there- 
after, they were invited to sing at the dedica- 
tion ceremony for the “Man on the Monu- 
ment,” a Civil War Memorial on Central 
Square. Their first public program took place 
in March of 1867. Since then, concerts have 
been a tradition. In 1890, the national concert 
was held in Youngstown. In 1913, for their 
50th anniversary, Madam Schuman-Heink 
dazzled the audience at the Old Opera House. 
Her performance inspired the formation of the 
society's Ladies Auxiliary. The Maennerchor’s 
popularity reached an all-time high in 1937, 
when more than 1,200 singers from all over 
the State came to Youngstown’s Stambaugh 
Auditorium for the Ohio District Concert. The 
society reached worldwide appeal in 1988 
when the Duisburg Police Choir of Duisburg, 
West Germany joined them for their 115th an- 
niversary concert at the auditorium. 

The enthusiasm created by the 
Maennerchor resulted in ballooning member- 
ship totals. Consequently, their headquarters 
at the Kaercher Homestead has undergone 
several enlargements and now includes a ball- 
room and a large restaurant. The breadth of 
the society's functions has enlarged as well. It 
now accommodates nonsingers by creating 
other activities, such as a bowling league, golf 
leagues, pool, bocce, pinochle, scat and darts. 
Today the society includes both men and 
women, and is guided by wise, energetic lead- 
ers. The 1993-94 officers are Joe Wheeler, 
president; Tom Duffy, vice president; Bill 
McGuire, financial secretary; Bob Fleet, treas- 
urer, Lil Todor, recording secretary and trust- 
ees, Ron Parks, Gundi Parks, George Fleet 
and Rocky Schwederski. 
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Mr. Speaker, | join the citizens of my district 
in saluting the Maennerchor for their role in 
bringing together not only Germans, but the 
community as a whole. Their gift of music is 
both generous and timeless. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY FOR 
SHAWNEE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


HON. GLENN POSHARD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, on October 2, 
1993, Shawnee Community College will cele- 
brate 25 years of commitment to creating out- 
standing educational opportunities for the resi- 
dents of southern Illinois. 

Shawnee Community College is a vital re- 
source for the people of southern Illinois. It 
provides important educational opportunities 
for a wide variety of students so they may pur- 
sue their chosen careers. 

| congratulate the people of the Shawnee 
system for their past and continued efforts to 
improve the quality of life in our area. Shaw- 
nee Community College has been instrumen- 
tal in assisting those who dream of obtaining 
a quality and affordable education. 

Education is the key that unlocks the poten- 
tial of our people. Shawnee has for 25 years 
been a trusted and valued locksmith and we 
will rely on them to continue that tradition for 
many years to come. 

| congratulate the entire Shawnee commu- 
nity and give them my heartiest congratula- 
tions on this special occasion. 


RECOGNIZING FILIPINOS FOR AF- 
FIRMATIVE ACTION FOR 20 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 
EAST BAY 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, today, | would like 
to congratulate Filipinos for Affirmative Action 
for its 20 years of service to the diverse com- 
munity of Alameda County. During the last few 
decades, | have seen the Filipino community 
grow at a phenomenal rate, thus creating a 
variety of challenges. Filipinos for Affirmative 
Action, however, has always found the means 
to provide a social safety net for its commu- 
nity. 

FAA has provided important services, such 
as employment, immigration advocacy, public 
health education, youth services and general 
information and referral to the Filipino commu- 
nity. They have also worked in collaboration 
with many other organizations and agencies to 
fill the gaps in services. FAA has also shown 
an exceptional leadership role in protecting the 
civil rights of the Filipino community through 
education and advocacy. 

FAA should also receive special recognition 
for their youth services. Their youth programs 
include career awareness, substance abuse 
prevention, HIV/AIDS prevention and parent 
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education; all of which focus on developing 
self esteem and decisionmaking skills. One of 
the programs which has impressed me most is 
the Recovery for East Bay Asian Youth 
project. Through this 5-year demonstration 
project, FAA is able to train two substance 
abuse counselors who can serve Filipino 
youth who are struggling with the destructive 
consequences of drug and alcohol abuse. 
Hundreds of students have been part of edu- 
cational presentations, ethnic specific alter- 
native activities and individual counseling. 

Mr. Speaker, | stand before you today to 
recognize Filipinos for Affirmative Action's 
achievements of the last 20 years, its ability to 
meet the challenges of our community, and for 
the dedication and continuous commitment of 
the staff, board of directors and its supporters. 
| hope you and my colleagues will join me in 
congratulating this fine organization for all its 
accomplishments and wishing it well in its fu- 
ture plans. 


RTC SHOULD DROP SUIT HARM- 
FUL TO TENANTS IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
tremely disturbing to me that Resolution Trust 
Corporation is taking every measure legally 
possible to overturn rent control and rent sta- 
bilization laws in New York City as they apply 
to tenants who live in RTC-owned apartments. 

Therefore | urgently call upon the Resolution 
Trust Corporation to drop plans for appealing 
its defeat in a lawsuit against residents of New 
York City who live in apartments governed by 
New York State’s rent control and rent sta- 
bilization laws. 

While the total number of potentially af- 
fected tenants is relatively small, the prece- 
dent of such an RTC action would set, particu- 
larly for potential action by other Federal enti- 
ties, would be disastrous for a far larger num- 
ber of city residents. 

These laws are some of the most basic and 
most successful means we have in New York 
City to provide affordable housing for our citi- 
zens. 

Yet despite the fact that many middle-class 
citizens depend on these laws to provide them 
with affordable rents in apartments, RTC has 
sought to violate these laws by overturning ex- 
isting leases and thus dramatically raising 
rents beyond what is affordable. As a matter 
of fact, RTC attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
evict tenants from their homes. 

The situation in New York City was so bad 
that RTC was sued by the New York State at- 
torney general, who soundly defeated RTC on 
this issue in Federal District Court. U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Robert Carter stated in his clear 
ruling against RTC that “FIRREA does not au- 
thorize the RTC to repudiate statutory tenan- 
cies and * * * the RTC has no power to evict 
the tenants.” However, RTC has not let the 
matter rest with its decisive defeat: It plans to 
appeal the decision. 
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What adds insult to injury is that in order to 
pursue their overturn of these affordable hous- 
ing laws, RTC has hired two of the most ex- 
pensive law firms in the Nation to pursue its 
litigation. So in essence, the taxpayers are 
forced to pay enormous legal bills for an ac- 
tion that will remove New York City taxpayers 
from their home. 

In a written response to my questioning of 
RTC officials at a Housing Subcommittee 
hearing, RTC informed my office that it has 
spent $750,000 with the firm of Nixon, 
Hargrave, Devane & Doyle to litigate this ridic- 
ulous suit and an additional $65,000 to the 
firm of Hughes, Hubbard & Reed in prepara- 
tion for the appeal. 

It is supremely ironic that having just ap- 
proved the final funding bill for RTC, we will 
have the taxpayers subsidize a lawsuit that 
would result in evicting those same taxpayers 
from their homes. 

Given RTC's faulty and mistaken policy 
overall and its resounding defeat in Federal 
District Court on this issue, | strongly urge 
RTC to immediately cease all efforts to appeal 
Judge Carter's ruling. 


IT’S TIME TO BRING OUR BOYS 
HOME 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, earlier this week, 
a U.S. Army helicopter was shot down in 
Mogadishu. Three young Americans were 
killed in the incident. Somalian citizens danced 
around the still-smoking bulkhead. Once 
again, a foreign populace celebrated as Amer- 
ican bodies were flown home. 

While | support the goals of providing hu- 
manitarian assistance to the starving people of 
Somalia,-| have felt from the beginning that 
the deployment of American troops into such 
a volatile situation is a grave mistake. 

While the United States must never shy 
away from using our military—the greatest 
fighting force ever assembied—when it is war- 
ranted, | believe it is a mistake and a dan- 
gerous precedent to insert American troops 
into an unstable situation without clearly de- 
fined and attainable goals. 

Certainly, | am distressed by the famine and 
suffering in Somalia; however, | am most con- 
cerned about the American lives we have put 
on the line in this risky undertaking. 

Consequently, | welcome the immediate re- 
moval of U.S. troops, and to that end, | have 
cosponsored House Resolution 239, a resolu- 
tion introduced by Congressman JOHN MICA of 
Florida, urging the President to withdraw all 
United States Armed Forces from Somalia. 

It is my view that our soldiers have served 
honorably in accomplishing their humanitarian 
mission under Operation Restore Hope; how- 
ever, 4,000 United States troops still remain in 
Somalia. 

It is time to bring our troops home, before 
more American men and women are sent 
home. 
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THE PUBLIC SAFETY OFFICERS’ 
BENEFITS FAIRNESS ACT 


HON. TED STRICKLAND 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. STRICKLAND. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing “The Public Safety Officers’ Bene- 
fits Fairness Act” to honor the brave men and 
women who work in correctional facilities 
across the country and risk their lives every 
day. 
This legislation would simply extend the 
coverage of the current Public Safety Officers’ 
Benefits law to all personnel who work in cor- 
rectional facilities. This law provides a 
$100,000 benefit to the eligible survivors of a 
public safety officer, such as law enforcement 
officers, firefighters, or a member of a public 
rescue squad or ambulance, whose death was 
the direct and proximate result of a traumatic 
injury sustained in the line of duty. The law 
also provides this same benefit to a public 
safety officer who has been permanently and 
totally disabled as the direct result of a cata- 
strophic personal injury sustained in the line of 
duty. 
Currently, corrections officers are covered 
under the act but not other personnel who 
work in prisons and jails. My legislation would 
extend this coverage to the dedicated individ- 
uals who expose themselves to dangerous 
risk every day by working in correctional facili- 
ties where the inmate population is often vio- 
lent and unpredictable. 

Before | came to Congress, | served for 6 
years as a counseling psychologist at a maxi- 
mum security prison in Lucasville, OH. During 
this time | worked with a young teacher who 
was brutally murdered by an inmate she had 
been tutoring. Her death benefit claim was ini- 
tially turned down because as a teacher she 
did not fit the definition of a public safety offi- 
cer under the current law. After 2 years on ap- 
peal, her claim was awarded by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. They made the award only 
after it was presented that she had been a 
member of the prison hostage negotiation 
team, and therefore operated in a law enforce- 
ment capacity. | ask the House: If she had not 
been a member of the hostage negotiating 
team, would her murder have been any less 
brutal and tragic? 

Her death serves as a grim reminder of the 
danger correctional facility personnel face 
every day in this country. Indeed, as the crime 
rate has grown in America, more violent indi- 
viduals are being incarcerated in our prisons 
and jails. In 1991 there were 10,192 inmate 
assaults against staff in correctional facilities. 
Of these, 2,871 were serious enough to re- 
quire medical attention. The everrising number 
of prisoners being incarcerated in over- 
crowded prisons provides a volatile setting for 
all those who work in a correctional facility and 
are around inmates on a regular basis—not 
just corrections officers. 

The unfair and arbitrary application of the 
public safety officers' benefits law has prompt- 
ed me to introduce legislation aimed at bring- 
ing balance and fairness to the way the De- 
partment of Justice has administered the law. 
For instance, in 1991 a food service super- 
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visor working in a correctional facility in 
Macon, GA, was stabbed to death by an in- 
mate. Her claim was denied, yet the Depart- 
ment awarded the benefit in the case of a 
food service instructor who was attacked by 
an inmate while in the stockroom of the prison 
kitchen and died in 1984. Both of these work- 
ers obviously were exposed to the inmates 
and both were killed, yet only one family was 
awarded the death benefit. The application of 
this law is unfair. 


| would also point out that the conference 
report of the Public Safety Officers’ Benefits 
Act, as originally passed, included language to 
cover “individuals if they are exposed, on a 
regular basis, to criminal offenders such as 
those responsible for screening arrestees or 
prisoners for possible diversion into drug treat- 
ment programs.” This language would indicate 
to me that the authors of the law recognized 
the great risk individuals who work in correc- 
tional facilities face everyday and should 
therefore be covered by the law. 


Colleagues, | ask for your support of this 
modest measure which would rectify an unjust 
situation for the brave individuals working in 
correctional facilities who have daily contact 
with dangerous inmates. Please support the 
Public Safety Officers’ Benefits Fairness Act. 


TRIBUTE TO LUSO AMERICAN 
SOCCER ASSOCIATION 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to an outstanding organization which 
has contributed much to the Portuguese- 
American community and youth of our State 
for two decades, LASA, the Luso American 
Soccer Association. 


Since 1973, LASA has been supporting and 
promoting the interests of organized soccer in 
Rhode Island and our neighboring State of 
Massachusetts. It has helped expand the 
internationally popular sport of soccer here in 
the United States. Affiliated with the U.S. Soc- 
cer Federation, LASA has brought physical 
development, sportsmanship, and recreation 
to many young people and has organized 
competitions and tournaments for the enjoy- 
ment of all. As the Congressman from Rhode 
Island's Second Congressional District, it gives 
me great pleasure to congratulate LASA on its 
20th anniversary and thank the association for 
its many contributions to our community. 


Mr. Speaker, | would ask my colleagues to 
join me in saluting this community-based soc- 
cer association for its efforts to foster healthy 
athletic competition and promote the sport of 
soccer among the Portuguese-American com- 
munity and all cultures. 
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ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIRST 
UNITED STATES-JAPAN LEGIS- 
LATIVE STAFF EXCHANGE 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. CLINGER, Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
welcome to the United States the Japanese 
legislative staff delegation participating in the 
inaugural United States-Japan legislative staff 
exchange. Sponsored by Representative NOR- 
MAN MINETA of California and myself, the ex- 
change will bring senior Japanese and Amer- 
ican legislative staffers together for a wide- 
ranging discussion of issues affecting United 
States-Japan relations. 


The exchange, entitled “Shared Challenges 
of Democratic Governance,” will focus on the 
impact of domestic politics and political reform 
on foreign policy and specifically, United 
States-Japan relations. A special thanks to the 
Asia Foundation for their support which helped 
make this event possible. 


United States and Japanese political leaders 
currently face similar situations—lackluster 
economies and strong political reform move- 
ments. Discussions of how these and other 
factors affect our relations with Japan and vice 
versa will be extremely beneficial in fostering 
understanding between our two nations. 


In addition, helping the Japanese legislative 
staff learn about American political and cul- 
tural institutions will provide them with the 
background needed to understand the dynam- 
ics of U.S. policymaking. At the same time, 
senior congressional staff will have a great op- 
portunity to learn from their counterparts about 
the Japanese political system. 


Starting September 26 and ending October 
4, the Japanese delegation will participate in a 
series of meetings and briefings with Members 
of Congress, analysts from the Congressional 
Research Service, and representatives of po- 
litical, business, labor, academic, and media 
organizations and institutions. The exchange 
will also include visits to congressional dis- 
tricts. 


Representing Japan are Toshihiko Yokoo, 
Japan New Party; Koutarou Shishida, Japan 
New Party; Jiro Aichi, Shinseito; Ichiro Uchida, 
Foreign Ministry, Tomoyuki Watanabe, Heisei 
Ishi no Kai; Yoshira Aisaka, Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party; Taizo Toyoda, Liberal Democratic 
Party; and Isao Motegi, Social Democratic 
Party of Japan. 


U.S. participants include Matt Fletcher, 
Committee on Government Operations; David 
Castagnetti, Office of Congressman NORM MI- 
NETA; Brent Franzel, Office of Senator CHRIS- 
TOPHER BOND; Robert Tomkin, Democratic 
Study Group; Kathy Scarrah, Office of Senator 
JOE LIEBERMAN; and Richard Cronin, Congres- 
sional Research Service. 


Again, | am pleased to rise and welcome 
our Japanese friends to the United States and 
hope that this inaugural visit will be just the 
first of many successful exchanges between 
our nations. 
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IN HONOR OF BENNETT X-RAY 
TECHNOLOGIES 


HON. RICK LAZIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. LAZIO. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of myself 
and the other members of the Long Island 
congressional delegation—Representatives 
GARY ACKERMAN, GEORGE HOCHBRUECKNER, 
PETER KING, and DaviD LEvy—! would like to 
commend Bennett X-Ray Technologies of 
Copiague, NY, which is located in my con- 
gressional district. Bennett was recently 
awarded the U.S. Department of Commerce's 
prestigious E Award, the Nation's most distin- 
guished award honoring American exporters. 
One of only 50 companies in the entire coun- 
try to receive this honor, Bennett is the first 
Long Island company to win the award since 
1990 and the only Long Island company to 
win this year. 

Bennett X-Ray Technologies, founded in 
1955 by Bennett Kleinman, began as a local 
company manufacturing x-ray technologies to 
meet the needs of private practice physicians. 
Bennett’s son, Calvin Kleinman, took over as 
president/CEO in 1987 and, in response to the 
changing economic conditions facing Long Is- 
land and the Nation, immediately began ex- 
panding the company into new markets and 
new specialties. Since that time, Bennett has 
evolved from a successful local manufacturer 
to a successful exporter in the global market- 
place. Their 200 employees now manufacture 
radiographic and mammographic x-ray sys- 
tems for use at hospitals, diagnostic centers, 
and private clinics throughout the world. 

Bennett X-Ray Technologies’ valuable prod- 
ucts have even gained the recognition of the 
World Health Organization [WHO]. The WHO 
recently approved Bennett’s 100 kHz high fre- 
quency x-ray system for its multipurpose radi- 
ographic system requirements for developing 
nations. This high-powered x-ray system oper- 
ates on a simple electrical outlet. Bennett has 
continued to thrive domestically as well, hav- 
ing recently developed the “Contour Mammog- 
raphy System,” an imaging system that will 
greatly improve the ability to detect and diag- 
nose breast cancer at greater comfort to 
women. This new technology is extremely im- 
portant throughout the country, but has special 
significance for Long Island, where breast can- 
cer rates are among the highest in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Long Island congressional 
delegation is extremely proud of Bennett X- 
Ray Technologies and its 200 employees. We 
offer our heartiest congratulations on their re- 
cent award and valuable contributions to Long 
Island’s economy. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
CELEBRATES YEARS OF QUAL- 
ITY EDUCATION 


HON. LAMAR S$. SMITH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that | bring to the attention of 
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my distinguished colleagues the 100th anni- 
versary of the Texas Military Institute in San 
Antonio, TX. As a proud graduate of TMI | 
would like to congratulate them on celebrating 
100 years of quality education. 

Founded as an all boys military school by 
the bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of west 
Texas on October 1, 1893, the school was 
named West Texas Military Academy. From 
1926 to 1952 the school was owned by Dr. 
W.W. Bondurant who also owned San Antonio 
Academy. Fie renamed the school Texas Mili- 
tary Institute. In 1952 TMI was returned to the 
Episcopal Diocese. 

From the beginning the school aimed to fur- 
nish through instruction, Christian training and 
to develop the sense of moral responsibility 
and instill the principles of a well-regulated, 
manly life. The graduates of TMI for the past 
100 years reads like a Who's Who of San An- 
tonio and our Nation in terms of military, civic, 
and business leaders. 

One hundred years later, TMI has survived 
the test of time by evolving as our society has 
changed while maintaining continuity of pur- 
pose and mission. 

The mission of TMI today is: To prepare 
young people for success in their future stud- 
ies, for leadership and for life, through a chal- 
lenging and demanding academic program 
and a wide range of cocurricular activities, 
provided in a Christian community. 

As an all boys military school for 79 years 
and as a coeducational college preparatory 
school with an optional military program for 21 
years, TMI continues to produce leaders for 
our city, State, and country. This is accom- 
plished by providing a disciplined environment, 
giving responsibilities to students and holding 
them accountable for their actions. This ap- 
plies to the classroom, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, athletics and conduct, on and off campus. 

At TMI, students gain their identity, not lose 
it. 

One hundred years has seen amazing 
changes in our city, our country, and the 
world. TMI survived the test of time by evolv- 
ing with the times while not changing what the 
school has stood for since the beginning, that 
is, academic excellence, in a Christian and 
disciplined setting while developing the whole 
person. WTMA/TMI has produced top-notch 
leaders in the past and continues to do so 
now and in the future. WTMA and TMI grad- 
uates of yesterday, today, and tomorrow have 
a proud heritage and, most importantly, a 
foundation on which to build a life of success. 

My congratulations to TMI and here’s to 100 
more years of serving San Antonio as an out- 
standing educational institution. 


IN THE NAME OF THE NEW CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, judging from 
various newscasts lately, the best kept military 
secret ever will be the way to pronounce the 
name of our new chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff. Regardless of pronunciation, by all 
accounts he, like his predecessor, will be a 
great one. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUPPORT FOR 
NAFTA 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | have today 
announced my support for the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. 

| have listened with great care to the con- 
cerns of those who oppose this agreement, 
and | have come to this decision only after ex- 
tensive study and reflection. In deference to 
the passion with which my friends and long- 
time colleagues in the labor movement ex- 
press their concerns, | have concentrated my 
study on each and every argument they have 
raised with me. 

In the end, | conclude that passing NAFTA 
is in the best interest of advancing my own in- 
tense commitment to creating new, high wage 
manufacturing jobs in southern California. 

Manufacturing jobs have been the engine of 
upward mobility for hundreds of millions of 
hard-working Americans. In southern Califor- 
nia, defense cutbacks have resulted in the 
loss of these jobs to an extent far greater than 
anything NAFTA's opponents point to in their 
most dire predictions. | am convinced that 
NAFTA is the route to restoring manufacturing 
jobs. 

| have dedicated my adult life to fighting for 
working people, first as a union labor lawyer, 
and now as an elected official. The loss of 
jobs and the erosion of worker benefits in Cali- 
fornia and the Nation have been my greatest 
concern. And | want to be very clear that | 
was not persuaded by blithe talk of retraining. 
The most effective retraining in the world 
doesn't create jobs. 

| have decided to support NAFTA because 
of these facts: 

Since 1986, when Mexico began to lower its 
trade barriers, United States exports to Mexico 
have more than tripled. 

A United States trade deficit with Mexico 
which was $65.7 billion in 1987 has now be- 
come a $5.4 billion surplus. 

And for every $1 billion in net exports to 
Mexico, 20,000 new jobs are created in the 
United States. 

This is what is happening now, pre-NAFTA, 
because of the lowering of Mexican trade bar- 
riers, a movement that will increase as those 
barriers are further lowered and eventually 
eliminated. 

Mexican tariff barriers to our exports are still 
21⁄2 times as high as our tariff barriers. It 
seems patently obvious that leveling the tariff 
playing field is a good deal for the United 
States. 

Take the U.S. auto industry—a huge con- 
cern of mine, given the shutdown of the Van 
Nuys GM plant which cost thousands of jobs 
in my district, and my efforts through the 
CALSTART consortium to jumpstart the manu- 
facture of electric vehicles in southern Califor- 
nia. 
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The United States tariff on the import of 
Mexican autos is 2.5 percent: no hindrance to 
the United States auto industry packing up 
and moving to Mexico lock, stock, and barrel 
today if low Mexican wages were the only 
consideration. 

But the Mexican tariff on United States 
autos is a whopping 20 percent, a levy which 
will be cut to 10 percent immediately, and 
eliminated altogether over the next decade 
under NAFTA. 

We must face facts: as U.S. companies get 
leaner and productivity increases, it is in- 
creased export opportunities that will produce 
the growth of new jobs. 

Southern California has been on a low-wage 
job trajectory for too long now. This can only 
be reversed through efforts to expand exports 
and to institute a real industrial policy— 
shunned by many but not by me. 

In my years as a legislator, | have worked 
diligently to clean up and protect the environ- 
ment. | profoundly believe that the cata- 
strophic environmental problems along the 
United States-Mexico border will be addressed 
faster and better if we pass NAFTA than if we 
defeat it. NAFTA is the vehicle for urgently 
needed environmental cleanup funding which 
will not be forthcoming without it. 

NAFTA is not perfect, and no final solution, 
but it is essential to addressing the problem of 
illegal immigration, which every reliable schol- 
ar tells us is dependent on an economic de- 
velopment strategy for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Without economic development in Mexico, 
we cannot truly solve the problem of illegal im- 
migration and the enormous costs it imposes 
on all Americans, Californians above all. As 
long as poor Mexican parents cannot support 
their families in Mexico, laws and fences can 
only make a small dent in the number of un- 
documented workers seeking a paycheck in 
the United States. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
and John F. Kennedy—great Democratic 
Presidents—rejected the short-sighted allure 
of protectionism as the economic salvation of 
America. They understood that it is increased 
trade, not trade barriers, that produce jobs and 
prosperity. Recognizing that fact, | will support 
NAFTA. 


ÍÁ——— 


TRIBUTE TO DR. GURMIT SINGH 
AULAKH 


HON. DAN BURTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to insert in the RECORD the elo- 
quent testimony of Dr. Gurmit Singh Aulakh 
before the Congressional Human Rights Cau- 
cus from September 20. Dr. Aulakh detailed 
for the caucus the horrible human rights 
abuses being committed against Sikhs by the 
Indian Government and appealed for United 
States intervention to find a lasting and peace- 
ful solution to the ongoing conflicts in Punjab, 
Kashmir, and Nagaland. 

| would also like to insert in the RECORD a 
recent letter to the editor by Dr. Aulakh pub- 
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lished in the Washington Times. In his letter, 
he details the human rights abuses by the In- 
dian Government in that region—including 
staged encounters in which Sikh activists are 
murdered by security forces, and torture that 
has become endemic in Indian Government 
prisons. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to pay a special 
tribute to Dr. Aulakh, who | believe is the most 
determined and persistent advocate for op- 
pressed and unrepresented people that | have 
met in my 11 years in Congress. As president 
of the Council of Khalistan, Dr. Aulakh has 
worked tirelessly to bring to the attention of 
the Congress, the world community, and the 
world’s news media to the long suffering of the 
Sikh people. He is a well-known figure on 
Capitol Hill, roaming the halls of Congress en- 
listing support for freedom and human rights 
for the Sikh people. This year, thanks in no 
small part to his efforts, Congress for the first 
time cut development assistance to India to 
protest the Indian Government's human rights 
abuses. 

Dr. Aulakh has toiled tirelessly to promote 
the peaceful struggle, not only for respect for 
the human rights of all people, but for a free 
and independent homeland for Sikhs called 
Khalistan. This year, for the first time, a reso- 
lution has been introduced in Congress calling 
for a plebiscite on independence in Punjab. 
His work has energized the Sikh community 
across the country and throughout the world, 
and brought them one step closer to realizing 
their dream—a free homeland where human 
rights and democratic freedoms are respected. 
[From the Washington Times, Sept. 23, 1993) 

ANOTHER PLACE WHERE U.S. MEDIATION 
COULD BRING PEACE 

I agree wholeheartedly with Sardar Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, the prime minister of Azad 
Kashmir, that “The United States is com- 
pelled by its own strategic interest in the 
maintenance of stability’’ to act as a broker 
of peace in South Asia (‘‘Indo-Pakistani vio- 
lence could erupt in nuclear war, Kashmir 
leader says,” Sept. 15). However, the Mus- 
lims of Kashmir are not the only Indian-op- 
pressed nation seeking U.S. aid and arbitra- 
tion. In neighboring Punjab, the Sikh nation 
also desires U.S. mediation to bring peace 
and freedom to its independence-aspiring 
homeland, Khalistan. 

On Aug. 5 Rep. Pete Geren, along with 13 
other members of Congress, introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 134, which sup- 
ports Khalistan’s right to self-determination 
and calls for a United Nations plebiscite so 
that the Sikhs of Khalistan “may determine 
for themselves, under fair and peaceful con- 
ditions, their political future.” The strength 
of Mr. Geren’s resolution, as with the re- 
cently successful Israeli-Palestinian accord, 
is that it offers peaceful, democratic solu- 
tions to often-violent independence move- 
ments. How can the United States go wrong 
by promoting peace through negotiation and 
democracy? 

Every day, 20 to 30 Sikhs are killed in 
“fake encounters’ or other extra-judicial 
killings in Khalistan. More than 110,000 
Sikhs have been killed by the Indian govern- 
ment police, paramilitary forces and vigi- 
lante mobs since 1984. Asia Watch reports 
“Virtually everyone detained in Punjab is 
tortured.” In addition, the freedom-seeking 
Christians of Nagaland also suffer under In- 
dian rule. Since 1947, 150,000 Christians have 
been killed in their struggle for freedom. 
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Indeed, the aggrieved nations of India, no- 
tably the Sikhs of Khalistan, the Christians 
of Nagaland and the Muslims of Kashmir ea- 
gerly welcome U.S. mediation for peace and 
freedom in their homelands. India is not one 
nation, but a conglomerate of nations held 
together by the nexus of oppression. In the 
end, only independence for Khalistan, Kash- 
mir and Nagaland will bring peace and sta- 
bility to South Asia, 

GURMIT SINGH AULAKH, 
President, Council of Khalistan. 

COUNCIL OF KHALISTAN, 
Washington, DC, September 20, 1993. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN; Since the June 
1984 Indian government attack on the spir- 
itual and political symbol of our faith, the 
Golden Temple, the Sikh nation has lost 
over 110,000 men, women, and children at the 
hands of the Indian government. Today, 
there are 500,000 Indian troops occupying the 
state of Punjab. The Sikhs are ruled by dra- 
conian legislation, especially designed to 
deny our most basic human rights. These 
“laws™ have been deemed “disturbing” and 
“completely unacceptable by the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission. 

On March 30, 1993 Congressman Dan Burton 
introduced the “Justice in India Act” (H.R. 
1519) in the House. This bill addresses the 
barbarity of Indian draconian legislation by 
calling for cuts in U.S. aid until Indian black 
laws are repealed. 

Though measures such as the ‘‘Justice in 
India Act“ has put pressure on the Indian 
government, it is still the case that to be a 
Sikh in Punjab is to be in constant danger. 
Sikhs are still denied the rights to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 

For example, take the case of Kulwant 
Singh Saini a respected lawyer who was shot 
dead along with his wife by the police. The 
police hung Mr. Saini’s 18 month old son by 
his feet from a tree. The baby died when he 
slipped out of the rope. Their bodies were not 
returned to their families. 

Or take the case of Bhai Gurdev Singh 
Kaunke, the Jathedar of the Akal Takht or 
highest trustee of the Sikh nation. He was 
picked up by the police, tortured, and mur- 
dered. His body was not returned to his fam- 
ily. 
I am sure the caucus would be interested 
to hear my feelings on how the human rights 
situation in Punjab may be permanently rec- 
tified. I feel with all my heart and mind that 
the only way the Sikh people of Punjab will 
ever permanently have the dignity of human 
birth, is when they have a free and sovereign 
Khalistan, 

Let me make this clear: The issues of free- 
dom and human rights are inseparably 
linked. The prospects of human rights for 
Sikhs, or any minority community in India, 
is non-existent. For 46 years since India's 
independence, the Sikh nation has suffered 
systematic discrimination and dispossession 
in every sphere of human life; economic, po- 
litical, social, and cultural. To this day, no 
Sikh has ever signed the Indian constitution. 

Last month, on August 5, Congressman 
Pete Geren along with 13 cosponsors intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 134 rec- 
ognizing the Sikh nation’s right to self-de- 
termination. The resolution justly calls for a 
United Nations sponsored plebiscite in the 
Sikh homeland, Punjab, Khalistan so the 
Sikhs may “determine for themselves, under 
fair and peaceful conditions, their political 
future.” America stands for self-determina- 
tion, freedom, democracy, justice and rule of 
law. None of these exist for the Sikh nation. 

Distinguished members of the caucus, self- 
determination is a fundamental right of all 
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nations. It is enshrined in Article 1 of the 
United Nations charter. The plebiscite, as 
with the recent Israeli-Palestinian peace ac- 
cords, offers an end to bloodshed through 
peace and democracy. I urge the U.S. govern- 
ment to recognize the need of the Sikh na- 
tion, a land of its own, and initiate a dia- 
logue between Khalistani and Indian leader- 
ship for peace and freedom. 

In closing, I urge the caucus to see the con- 
nection between human rights and independ- 
ence for the Sikhs of Khalistan. Human 
rights and freedom are inextricably linked. 
If you support human rights for the Sikhs, 
then you support freedom for Khalistan. We 
do a disservice to the 21 million strong Sikh 
nation when we define freedom and human 
rights in mutually exclusive terms. 

I sincerely thank the caucus for hearing 
my testimony. Thank you. God bless you. 

GURMIT SINGH ANLAKH, 
President, Council of Khalistan. 


THE U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
PROPOSAL ON SUPERFUND 


HON. JIM SLATTERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago, | met with several hundred Kansans to 
hear their views on the Federal Superfund 
program. And virtually everyone issued a 
stinging indictment of this law: 

Small businesses told how their companies’ 
existence is endangered as they face substan- 
tial liability for wastes they legally disposed of 
years ago. 

Local government officials and citizens told 
of their disgust over waiting for their commu- 
nities to be cleaned up while EPA and private 
parties battled over who should pay. 

Major employers told how the law invites 
lawsuits which delay cleanup and divert re- 
sources and energies from cleanup to court- 
rooms. 

Reauthorization of Superfund offers us an 
opportunity to revisit these issues, and to con- 
struct solutions which focus efforts on cleaning 
up Superfund sites in the most cost-effective 
way possible, while still holding responsible 
parties’ feet to the fire. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Treasury Department 
recently released suggestions for reform of the 
Superfund law. In their report, the Treasury 
Department advocates replacing retroactive, 
strict, joint and several liability with a strict and 
apportioned liability scheme. | commend the 
Treasury Department for its sensible rec- 
ommendations. | believe they give us an ex- 
cellent framework within which to critique the 
current liability scheme, and to begin develop- 
ing practical and fair solutions. 

| submit a copy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s proposal as a part of my remarks, and 
request that it be included in the RECORD. 

l call on my colleagues as well as on the 
Clinton administration to move forward on the 
important issue of Superfund reauthorization 
during the 103d Congress. | urge you to con- 
sider the Treasury Department’s suggestions, 
and let these serve as a starting point with 
which to end the morass of retroactive, strict, 
joint and several liability currently contaminat- 
ing our courts, and tying up dollars from the 
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intended goal of Superfund: the expeditious 
cleanup of hazardous waste sites. 

TEXT OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT VIEWS ON 

SUPERFUND LIABILITY 
SUMMARY 

The Department of the Treasury believes 
that Superfund liability should (1) be based 
on strict lability predicated on behavior, 
and not on status; (2) be apportioned to re- 
flect a Mable party’s contribution to con- 
tamination at a site; and (3) not be applied 
retroactively to actions that were not un- 
lawful at the time they took place. These 
principles should also be reflected in the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, and should pre- 
empt State law. We believe the principles are 
fully consistent with a proper interpretation 
of the ‘‘polluter-pays"’ principle and would be 
an effective means to expedite cleanups, 
would improve incentives for environ- 
mentally sound behavior by hazardous-waste 
generators and transporters, and would re- 
duce transaction costs as well as the enor- 
mous economic costs of the manifold uncer- 
tainties created by current law. We also be- 
lieve that this approach to Superfund liabil- 
ity would encourage insurers to again under- 
write environmental damages. 

Superfund liability should be revised to 
eliminate (1) strict liability based on status, 
(2) joint-and-several liability, and (3) retro- 
active liability prior to December 11, 1980 (or 
other appropriate date), with respect to par- 
ties whose actions at a site were in compli- 
ance with applicable law. In its place would 
be a strict-and-apportioned liability-scheme 
based on behavior that is partially retro- 
active. “Orphan shares’’ should be paid by 
Superfund, as the basic logic of the 
Superfund contemplates. 

Expressed by reference to the liability op- 
tions outlined in materials made available 
by EPA to the Interagency CERCLA Reau- 
thorization Policy Committee and the Gen- 
eral Superfund Work Group, Treasury sup- 
ports liability option 2 (strict and appor- 
tioned liability) and option 5 (public funding 
for orphan shares), together with such as- 
pects of option 4 (special treatment for cer- 
tain parties) as may be necessary to clarify 
the liability of those parties. 

DISCUSSION 
Principles of liability 

In General: The Treasury Department en- 
dorses EPA's basic principle that liability is 
predicated on behavior: The “polluter pays” 
for the costs of cleaning up sites contami- 
nated by hazardous wastes, and that behav- 
ioral liability should be strict, and not based 
on negligence. Consistent with this principle, 
a polluter should only be liable for the costs 
of cleaning up a site in reasonable proportion 
to the contribution of its actions to the 
problem. Also consistent with this principle, 
we reject any scheme that attaches liability 
merely on the basis of a relationship to a 
site (e.g., as a current owner or operator) or 
status as a lender or fiduciary. 

Joint-and-Several Liability: The problems 
with joint-and-several liability are twofold: 
(1) liability for the costs of cleaning up haz- 
ardous wastes for which a person was in no 
way responsible is a patently unfair and un- 
reasonable interpretation of the ‘“polluter- 
pays” principle; and (2) the application of 
the joint-and-several concept creates enor- 
mous economic uncertainty by imposing po- 
tentially ruinous costs in a capricious man- 
ner that occasions large transaction costs. 

Treasury recognizes the convenience of 
joint-and-several liability in pressuring po- 
tentially responsible parties to reach settle- 
ments with the Federal Government, but we 
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believe that the price paid for this conven- 
ience in economic uncertainty, perversion of 
a properly interpreted ‘polluter-pays”’ prin- 
ciple, and inflated transaction costs is dis- 
proportionate to the value of the conven- 
ience. 

Retroactive Liability: Retroactivity raises 
similar issues. While it is no doubt conven- 
ient for the Government to assign liability 
to all parties that have contributed to a 
Superfund site irrespective of whether they 
were in compliance with existing laws, doing 
so violates common standards of fairness 
while doing nothing to deter future undesir- 
able behavior. In come cases, parties held 
liable were not only in compliance with laws 
existing at the time of their action, but were 
in fact following the State government’s ex- 
plicit directive to deposit the wastes at the 
site. If the government, representing the in- 
terests of society, decides to change a stand- 
ard of behavior, fairness requires that it 
should not apply the new line to past ac- 
tions. 

Apportionment of liability 

The liability regime Treasury supports 
would require some method of apportioning 
clean-up costs among all responsible parties. 
The financial obligations of all known and 
liable parties should be collected directly 
from those parties by EPA (or state govern- 
ments, see below). Orphan shares and those 
of all other parties free of liability or exempt 
should be paid by Superfund, as the basic 
logic of the program contemplates. Clean-up 
costs attributable to these shares constitute 
a public good that should be financed by the 
public, as assessed by the revenue-raising 
procedures provided for the funding of 
Superfund. 

We recognize that designing and imple- 
menting an effective apportionment process 
will be a challenge, particularly in view of 
the inadequate record-keeping practices of 
many firms. Nonetheless, we believe it is ex- 
tremely important for the reality as well as 
the public perception of the evenhandedness 
and consistency of the Superfund program 
that the most rigorous possible apportion- 
ment process be established. 

The process could be administered directly 
by EPA, by an administratively or judicially 
appointed master, or by State governments 
in prescribed circumstances. Any increase in 
the Federal cost should be regarded as an in- 
direct cost of the cleanup of hazardous waste 
sites and should financed directly by 
Superfund. We note that it is highly likely 
that administrative costs would be far less 
than the transaction costs of the current 
system, which relies heavily on private liti- 
gation to apportion clean-up costs. 

The process should apportion 100 percent of 
cleanup costs among all “polluters,” includ- 
ing parties that may no longer exist, whose 
identities are unknown or that are finan- 
cially non-viable, municipalities, and other 
public entities. The definition of “polluter” 
should be circumscribed to include only par- 
ties directly or indirectly contributing to a 
release or threatened release at a site or ben- 
efitting from the reduced production costs 
resulting from the failure to dispose of haz- 
ardous wastes in ways that do not occasion 
clean-up costs in the future. Current owners 
should not be considered ‘‘polluters’’ liable 
for passive releases for whose potential they 
did not have knowledge when the property 
was acquired, subject to a reasonable stand- 
ard of inquiry. Similarly, current owners 
should not be liable for costs associated with 
threatened releases resulting from the ac- 
tions of a prior owner of which they did not 
have knowledge, again subject to a reason- 
able standard of inquiry. 
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The system should prescribe a hierarchy of 
criteria for defining the variables to be used 
for the apportionment. For example, the vol- 
ume and toxicity of hazardous wastes depos- 
ited might be the preferred measure of rel- 
ative liability, with other measures specified 
for use where volumetric and toxicity data 
are not available. Carefully selected proce- 
dures should be prescribed for use when ade- 
quate data are not available, such as a good- 
faith apportionment based on known facts 
and circumstances and the assignment of 
equal shares (including orphan shares) when 
the available information is truly limited, 
with the burden of proof on identified parties 
to demonstrate lesser liability either admin- 
istratively or judicially. 

Post-cleanup releases 


A problem of frequency and dimension un- 
known to Treasury is the costs of dealing 
with releases or threatened releases of haz- 
ardous wastes after a cleanup is completed. 
When such events occur because of condi- 
tions truly unknown (and that could not 
have been ascertained under a reasonable 
standard of inquiry) at the time of settle- 
ment, the cleanup costs should be paid by 
Superfund. The rationale is simply the desir- 
ability of eliminating the uncertainty to re- 
sponsible parties associated with the current 
practice of leaving liability open in perpetu- 
ity on the chance that additional clean-up 
costs will be incurred after a cleanup is com- 
pleted. The additional cost to Superfund 
could be financed by a statutorily prescribed 
surcharge on all settlements (in the nature 
of an insurance premium) that would be de- 
posited into the Superfund and invested to 
cover the cost of additional cleanups that 
may become necessary. 


Additional special provisions 


As a general strategy for the design of pub- 
lic policy, Treasury does not believe that ex- 
emptions, immunities, “carveouts,” and 
other types of special provisions for particu- 
lar classes of individuals, firms, or other en- 
tities are as effective in promoting equity 
and economic efficiency as are appropriately 
designed general rules and provisions that 
constitute a level playing field for all par- 
ties. We believe that a liability regime incor- 
porating the principles and broad policy 
characteristics outlined above could be im- 
plemented in a manner that would satisfy 
Treasury's concerns about the liability of 
lenders, fiduciaries, Government entities 
that hold non-proprietary property, govern- 
ment-appointed conservators and receivers, 
and certain first-subsequent purchasers that 
are not polluters (e.g., passive releases). 
However, to the extent that the approach de- 
scribed above does not fully resolve liability 
issues in these cases, Treasury believes that 
special provisions would have to be included 
in the Administration's legislative proposal 
to achieve the results anticipated from the 
preferred liability scheme. As in the past, 
Treasury staff are prepared to work with 
EPA staff to develop the necessary language 
should the need materialize. 

De Minimis and de Micromis Polluters: 
Under a regime of apportioned strict liabil- 
ity, we believe that exemptions for de 
minimis and de micromis polluters would 
not be necessary, and that EPA should be 
vested with administrative authority to re- 
solve the liability of these parties. 

Municipalities: We have serious reserva- 
tions about a general limitation on the li- 
ability of municipalities on grounds of eq- 
uity and economic efficiency. The termi- 
nation of joint-and-several liability should 
substantially reduce the anxieties of munici- 
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pal authorities, and the special cir- 
cumstances of municipal involvement should 
be taken into account in the design of appor- 
tionment standards. For example, a munici- 
pality may have deposited non-toxic waste 
at a site where hazardous wastes were also 
deposited; its deposits increased the volume 
of wastes to be processed and hence the total 
cost of the cleanup, although its wastes were 
on average low in toxicity. Once such special 
circumstances are accounted for, the rules 
should apply uniformly to all parties meet- 
ing the conditions. 

Generators: Considerations of fairness, 
coupled with the ‘“‘polluter-pays’’ principle 
and the problems of retroactive liability, re- 
quire that the liability of generators of haz- 
ardous wastes be revised. Accordingly, a gen- 
erator whose hazardous waste is accepted for 
disposal by a site operating under a Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA) per- 
mit should be relieved of liability with re- 
spect to that hazardous waste. Such an ap- 
proach would provide a strong disincentive 
for generators to dispose of hazardous waste 
illegally, and should further encourage in- 
surers to underwrite generators for environ- 
mental damages. Serious consideration 
should also be given to adopting this ap- 
proach with respect to deliveries to and by 
hazardous-waste transporters and treatment 
facilities that meet specified standards. 

Current Owners: Our approach would elimi- 
nate the need for special provisions with re- 
spect to innocent current owners. We be- 
lieve, however, that the principle of unjust 
enrichment should apply to any current 
owner (including a foreclosing lender) who 
benefits from a cleanup financed by the 
Superfund. Such persons should be required 
to reimburse the Superfund in an amount 
equal to (or some defined fraction of) the es- 
timated increase in the market value of the 
property directly attributable to the clean- 
up. 
Fiduciaries: Any limitation on the liabil- 
ity of fiduciaries, whether by virtue of the 
approach described above or through special 
provisions, should extend only to the per- 
sonal liability of the fiduciary, and should 
not provide any additional limitation on the 
potential liability of the beneficial owner of 
the property or a lien against the property 
held by the fiduciary. 


C—O 


RECOGNIZING THE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF GEN. JAMES “JIMMY” 
DOOLITTLE 


HON. SAM JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
| am honored to be able to introduce a concur- 
rent resolution with Senator JOHN MCCAIN 
today honoring the life and achievements of 
Gen. James H. “Jimmy” Doolittle. 

As you all know, General Doolittle, the first 
pioneer of military aviation, died on Monday at 
the age of 97. 

General Doolittle’s long and distinguished 
career started in 1917 as a flying cadet in the 
Signal Corps Reserve. While in the corps, he 
received degrees from University of California 
as well as Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology [MIT]. 

General Doolittle is most famous for leading 
a squadron of B-25 bombers, in 1942, on a 
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raid of the Japanese mainland. This raid gave 
a much needed boost to United States and al- 
lied morale, while shattering the Japanese’s 
sense of invulnerability. 

Following this mission, he was presented 
the Nation’s highest award, the Medal of 
Honor, which was presented to him by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. The White House 
ceremony honoring Doolittle commanded the 
attendance of respected military leaders such 
as Gen. “Hap” Arnold and Gen. George 
Marshall. 

Doolittle was also promoted to brigadier 
general, skipping the rank of full colonel. In 
1942, he was promoted to major general and 
in January 1944, he became a lieutenant gen- 
eral and commanded the Eighth Air Force in 
the European theater. 

General Doolittle was highly decorated for 
his efforts in World War II, receiving such hon- 
ors as the Medal of Honor, the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Silver Star, the Air Medal, 
among many others. 

Finally, in 1985, Doolittle was promoted to a 
four-star general. His stars were pinned on by 
President Ronald Reagan and Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona. 

He served on the board of directors of many 
corporations and received honorary degrees 
from eight universities. 

The world and the United States are much 
better places because of the accomplishments 
of Gen. Jimmy Doolittle. He has been a men- 
tor to many Americans and if any American 
military hero is worthy of a congressional proc- 
lamation honoring his achievements, it is Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL STAFF SERVICES 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, | am privileged 
to have within my congressional district the 
headquarters of the National Association of 
Medical Staff Services. This association has a 
membership of well over 3,000 health adminis- 
tration professionals nationwide. 

In light of the current debate on health care 
reform, | want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues and other readers of the RECORD 
the views expressed by NAMSS regarding 
public access to information from the National 
Practitioner Data Bank: 

NAMSS—FOR THE MEDICAL STAFF SERVICES 
PROFESSIONAL 

The National Association Medical Staff 
Services (NAMSS) is uniquely qualified to 
take a position on the issue of public release 
of information from the National Practi- 
tioner Data Bank. From this perspective, 
NAMSS must oppose moves for passage of a 
federal law to require public release of infor- 
mation from the National Practitioner Data 
Bank. 

NAMSS has more than 3000 members from 
over 2500 healthcare organizations. These 
members perform important administrative 
and regulatory compliance duties in their 
hospitals and other healthcare facilities. 

One of the primary duties of NAMSS mem- 
bers is to assist the healthcare organization 
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in the handling of credentials verification of 
physicians to practice on hospital staffs. 
This is a thorough, exhaustive process in- 
volving direct checks with responsible rep- 
resentatives of medical facilities, edu- 
cational institutions, licensing and peer re- 
view boards and other organizations with 
pertinent information on the physicians in- 
volved. 

From these sources, NAMSS members help 
to assemble a complete and reliable profes- 
sional profile on the physicians being cer- 
tified. In fact, NAMSS submits that the easi- 
est and most reliable way to check out a 
physician’s competence is to establish 
whether the doctor has been granted privi- 
leges to practice on a hospital staff. NAMSS 
members also coordinate the ongoing evalua- 
tion of physicians previously accredited. 

In taking this position, we would under- 
score the following points: 

NAMSS members are deeply committed to 
enforcement of the highest professional 
standards for practicing physicians and to 
inform consumer choice. 

This commitment can best be fulfilled 
through responsible and comprehensive re- 
porting of the evaluation of physicians’ cur- 
rent clinical competence rather than the iso- 
lated release of NPDB data. 

In short, NAMSS believes that direct pub- 
lic access to NPDB information in its cur- 
rent state will do more harm than good. Con- 
sumers will be confused and misled. Some 
doctors will be unfairly tarnished. Some ele- 
ments of the news media will misinterpret 
the data and report it in sensational fashion. 
As a result, the medical community will un- 
derstandably begin to seek loopholes in laws 
and regulations to avoid reporting informa- 
tion to NPDB. 

Consider these examples: 

Already we have had repeated instances of 
gross misinterpretation of the reporting by 
the news media of mortality rates at hos- 
pitals, depicting some leading medical facili- 
ties as virtual merchants of death. These re- 
ports do not explain that a hospital with a 
shock trauma unit might experience a higher 
mortality rate while providing the highest 
quality of care. These statistics and the sto- 
ries based upon them do not report how 
many lives were saved in these facilities. 
This same example applies to hospitals with 
specialized cancer treatment units, heart 
treatment centers, special programs for the 
aging, etc. Are we willing to influence these 
leading medical institutions to separate 
themselves from these vital services to pro- 
tect their professional images—all in the 
name of consumer choice? 

Medical facilities with these units, which 
are publicly identified as having high mor- 
tality rates, now must spend heavily on pub- 
lic information and public education efforts 
to try to convey the true picture to consum- 
ers. These efforts are only partially success- 
ful in correcting false impressions. These 
programs cost money, driving up the cost of 
health care at those facilities. 

Concerning NPDB, the release, for exam- 
ple, of the fact that a doctor has entered a fi- 
nancial settlement in a malpractice suit 
does not mean the physician has been found 
guilty of malpractice. Insurance companies 
often dictate these settlements rather than 
bearing the expense of protracted fact-find- 
ing and litigation. 

Explanation of reports to NPDB, on mal- 
practice or other topics, are limited to 600 
characters. This is insufficient space to ade- 
quately explain such complex happenings as 
malpractice suits and Hability claims. 

NPDB, only two years old, has many 
“bugs” which need to be worked out. The 
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system does not have enough information to 
give the “historical value” of physicians’ 
records. 

In summary, NPDB is just one of many 
sources NAMSS members rely upon in co- 
ordinating the credentials verification of 
doctors to practice at the nation's accredited 
hospitals. A negative report from NPDB will 
be investigated, confirmed, explained or oth- 
erwise put into context in determining the 
physician’s competence and professional 
record. 

NAMSS stands ready to work with authori- 
ties at all levels to achieve a comprehensive 
and fair system for judging the fitness of 
physicians. In the interim, we caution 
against a damaging, knee-jerk reaction in 
the name of consumer choice. 

NAMSS also submits that the current cre- 
dentials verification process for hospital 
practice is a highly reliable standard for de- 
termining physician fitness. Certainly it is a 
more reliable standard than NPDB data 
standing alone, or any other single factor. 


TRIBUTE TO CLEAR COMFORT, 
THE ALICE AUSTEN HOUSE 


HON. SUSAN MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Ms. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
October 2, 1993, | will join representatives 
from the National Park Service and Friends of 
the Alice Austen House at a Plaque Ceremony 
for “Clear Comfort,” the home of Alice Austin, 
on Staten Island, NY. 

In April, when | received the announcement 
from the Secretary of the Interior, Bruce Bab- 
bitt, that Alice Austen’s home would be en- 
tered in the National Register of Historic 
Places, | felt very proud. 

There is no doubt that “Clear Comfort” is an 
historically significant property. However, it is 
undoubtedly notable because of Alice Austen, 
the woman who lived there for 78 years, most 
of her life. 

Born in 1866, this remarkable woman blos- 
somed into a talented photographer who docu- 
mented a portion of American society for 
many future generations to study about and 
cherish. She took more than 7,000 photo- 
graphs during her lifetime and is noted as the 
earliest American woman of importance in 
photography. 

This house was her laboratory. She used a 
room on the second floor for a darkroom, its 
gardens as a backdrop and used other rooms 
in the house as stage sets. One thing that 
sets Alice Austen apart from her contem- 
poraries is that she documented the everyday 
activities of her friends and family, giving her 
photographs a realistic edge that conventional 
photographers of her day did not. 

Alice Austen is a woman who dared to be 
different in her pursuits of mastering the art of 
the camera. In many ways, she was a pioneer 
photographing women smoking cigarettes, and 
playing tennis—big no-no’s during Victorian 
times. 

| would like to conclude with a quote from 
George Szekely and Kianna Gabay who wrote 
“A Study of A Community: Staten Island Archi- 
tecture and Environment” published in 1980: 
“a building is like a garment, a second outer 
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skin. Some buildings fit our bodies and our 
spirits." These words unquestionably summa- 
rize Alice Austen’s relationship with “Clear 
Comfort.” When we look at the open spaces 
and lovely views of the sea we see exactly 
what gave Alice Austen’s photos a personal 
touch that is missing from many of the Vic- 
torian age. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor for me to take 
part in this historical event, commemorating 
this house as a national landmark, and in part 
the woman who lived here. 


TRIBUTE TO THE RESCUE MISSION 
OF MAHONING VALLEY 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, on October 
9, 1993 the Rescue Mission of Mahoning Val- 
ley will celebrate 100 years of serving the 
community. | rise in honor of this fine organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Speaker, the Mission is a nonprofit or- 
ganization in my 17th District of Ohio which 
deals with the family and their many problems. 
Rev. David L. Sherrard, the executive director 
of the Mission, believes the home needs to 
preserve more today than at any other time. 
As he explained to me, “Satan is very ramp- 
ant in the world today.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Mission has provided a 
valuable service to the people of my district, 
counseling and assisting families in search of 
filling their worldly and spiritual needs. | can 
say that without this worthy organization, the 
havoc the economy has played on my district 
would have had a much more disastrous ef- 
fect on the families who reside there. 

Mr. Speaker, | join the citizens of my district 
in saluting the Rescue Mission of Mahoning 
Valley on their Centennial anniversary. Their 
longevity is a testament to the compassion 
and drive it continually demonstrates. May 
God be with this fine organization for another 
100 years. 


TRIBUTE TO HARRY TURNER 
HON. W.G. (BILL) HEFNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, on October 1, 
1993, the many friends and coworkers of 
Harry Turner will join him in celebrating his re- 
tirement. 

| expect to be present and will read the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas Harry Turner, a native of Water- 
bury, Connecticut, and later a resident of 
Richmond, Virginia, attended the University 
of Richmond; 

Whereas Harry Turner was appointed to 
the Corporate Affairs Department at the 
Philip Morris Cabarrus Manufacturing Facil- 
ity in 1991, where he previously worked as a 
Group Supervisor in Primary Processing; 

Whereas Harry Turner joined Philip Morris 
in 1965 at the Richmond facility and held nu- 
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merous supervisory positions before coming 
to the Cabarrus Manufacturing Facility in 
1982; 

Whereas Harry Turner has held various po- 
sitions in the community, including board 
member of the Concord L.I.F.E. Center (Liv- 
ing Interest for the Elderly), member of the 
State Board of Community Colleges, and co- 
ordinator for the annual fundraising efforts 
of the Salvation Army; 

Whereas Harry Turner has been active in 
the political party of his choice; and 

Whereas Harry Turner served as Chairman 
of the Philip Morris United Way Campaign in 
1989 and currently serves on the board of di- 
rectors for the North Carolina Transpor- 
tation History Corporation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the friends and coworkers of 
Harry Turner express their gratitude to 
Harry Turner on the occasion of his retire- 
ment from Philip Morris U.S.A. for his long 
and faithful service to his company and his 
community. 


a 


TRIBUTE TO THE NEW YORK 
GUARDIAN 


HON. PETER T. KING 


“OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, when our Founding 
Fathers crafted the Constitution, they recog- 
nized that a free nation should be, must be, 
premised on a free press. 

Today, ! would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate a fledgling monthly publication, 
the New York Guardian, now entering its third 
year, which has lived out the ideals which our 
forefathers envisioned. 

The New York Guardian was founded on 
Long Island by citizens who believed that the 
press in New York was not as diverse, not as 
fair, as it should be. A free press must be di- 
verse, and should offer the public a balance of 
opinion and information. Very simply, the resi- 
dents of Long Island need a newspaper other 
than Newsday which is politically biased and 
religiously bigoted. 

Already the New York Guardian has sought 

to offer that balance in the national disclosure 
of public policy, and despite being only a 
newsmonthly, it has broken a number of sto- 
ries that the public had a right and a need to 
know. 
The New York Guardian has gained a na- 
tional reputation, and has received praise from 
former President Reagan and former Sec- 
retary of HUD Jack Kemp. British historian 
and author Paul Johnson has touted the 
Guardian as “an admirable monthly dedicated 
to publicizing the vices of the American politi- 
cal establishment.” 

Indeed, the New York Guardian has served 
as a guardian for the public’s welfare—a role 
that a free press should play in democratic so- 
ciety, as guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 

Additionally, the New York Guardian has 
proven itself as an important news source. 
Under the direction of Christopher Ruddy, the 
New York Guardian and its staff has informed 
the public on a number of important issues, in- 
cluding public funding of the National Endow- 
ment of the Arts. Guardian exclusives uncov- 
ered that our tax dollars had been used to 
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promote art that is often anti-Christian, ob- 
scene, and blatantly political. 

Guardian exclusives included revelations 
that the NEA funded such projects as the film 
“Jesus Christ Condom,” a proabortion ad for 
the National Abortion Rights Action League 
which was to be shown on MTV, two anti- 
Christian books entitled “Queer City” and 
“Live Sex Acts,” and the only detailed account 
of the offensive nature of the Whitney Muse- 
um’s Biennial Exhibit. 

These are just a few of the areas in which 
the Guardian has provided an alternative view. 
The taxpayers of the country deserve an alter- 
native view: The Guardian does this in a 
broad sweep of areas including promoting 
family values, preserving national security, ex- 
posing governmental abuse, and providing in- 
formation on the media itself. 

In addition to its value as a news source, 
the Guardian has been a forum for the ideas 
of leading thinkers, Russian writer Lev 
Navrozov's column appears exclusively in the 
Guardian. Articles by Ronald Reagan, Dr. Ber- 
nard Nathanson, Herb London, Milton Fried- 
man, Ed Koch, Jack Kemp, Paul Johnson, 
Malachi Martin, John Cardinal O’Connor, Dr. 
James Dobson, and others, have appeared on 
the Guardian’s pages. 

The Guardian is a valuable resource, and a 
much needed addition to the American public 
square. May it prosper and grow. 


———EEE—— 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 
TRANSFER A PARCEL OF LAND 
TO THE TAOS PUEBLO INDIANS 
OF NEW MEXICO 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | am intro- 
ducing a bill to transfer a parcel of land to the 
Taos Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. This leg- 
islation transfers 764.33 acres of land in the 
Wheeler Peak Wilderness Area known as the 
Taos Bottleneck to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to be held in trust for the Pueblo of Taos. 
This land will be part of the Pueblo of Taos 
Reservation. 

This bill will be the last chapter of a long 
history of attempts by the tribe to recover land 
which was wrongfully taken from the Pueblo. 
In 1965, nearly 60 years after the United 
States had extinguished title to the Blue Lake 
watershed by proclamation, the Indian Claims 
Commission affirmed the Pueblo's claim to 
130,000 acres. The Pueblo agreed to a settle- 
ment for 80,000 acres outside of the sacred 
Blue Lake watershed, but made it clear that 
nothing but return of the remaining 50,000 
acres would be acceptable. 

In 1965 legislation which would convey trust 
title to the 50,000 acres of the sacred water- 
shed to the Pueblo was introduced. However, 
there was opposition to the bill because con- 
veying the land to the Pueblo would leave the 
Carson National Forest with a shortage of 
acres necessary to designate the Wheeler 
Peak Area as a wilderness area. The Wilder- 
ness Act of 1964 required a minimum of 5,000 
acres to qualify as a wilderness. Those oppos- 
ing the 1965 legislation proposed that 2,000 
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acres in the Bottleneck Area be exempted 
from lands returned to the Pueblo. 

The Pueblo agreed not to press its legal 
claims to the Bottleneck lands in order to ob- 
tain the support for legislation. This reduced 
the confirmed title of 50,000 acres to 48,000 
acres, thereby creating the Bottleneck Area. In 
1970, Public Law 91-550, the Blue Lake Wil- 
derness Protection Act was signed. The Act 
placed under trust an area “containing ap- 
proximately 48,000 acres, more or less,” for 
Taos Pueblo under wilderness status. In 1976 
the stipulation of settlement for the Pueblo's 
land claim was signed. It contained language 
which expressly states that the stipulation 
shall not bar the Pueblo from seeking, by act 
of Congress, of that area, determined by the 
Indian Claims Commission to be within the 
Pueblo’s aboriginal title area and of special re- 
ligious significance to the Pueblo. 

Since passage of Public Law 91-550, the 
Wheeler Peak Wilderness Area has been ex- 
panded, so that this bill does not jeopardize its 
wilderness status. Under the terms of this bill, 
this parcel of land will be managed in accord- 
ance with the act of May 31, 1993, as amend- 
ed by Public Law 91-550, the Blue Lake Wil- 
derness Protection Act. These provisions en- 
sure that the Pueblo of Taos shall use the 
lands for traditional purposes only, such as re- 
ligious ceremonials, hunting and fishing, a 
source of water, forage for their livestock, and 
wood, timber and other natural resources for 
their personal use, all subject to regulations 
for conservation purposes as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. 

| urge my colleagues to support this bill. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF A BILL To 

TRANSFER A PARCEL OF LAND TO THE TAOS 

PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO 
SECTION 1. LAND TRANSFER. 

Subsection l(a) transfer the parcel of land 
described in subsection (b) to the Secretary 
of the Interior, without consideration, to be 
held in trust for the Pueblo of Taos. This 
subsection clarifies that this parcel shall be 
part of the Pueblo de Taos Reservation, and 
provides that the parcel shall be managed in 
accordance with section 4 of the Act of May 
31, 1993 (Chapter 45, 48 Stat. 108), as amended 
by Public Law 91-550 (84 Stat. 1473), the Blue 
Lake Wilderness Act. 

Subsection 1(b) contains the legal descrip- 
tion for the parcel of land to be transferred. 

Subsection l(c) directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to file a map and legal descrip- 
tion of the Wheeler Peak Wilderness as 
modified by subsection (a) with the Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources of the Senate. It 
provides that the map and description shall 
be on file and available for public inspection 
in the office of the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


CONGRATULATIONS COUNTRY 
MUSIC AWARD WINNERS 


HON. BOB CLEMENT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, last night, in 
the home of country music, Nashville, TN, the 
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27th annual Country Music Awards were pre- 
sented before a nationwide television audi- 
ence. 

Hosted by superstars Clint Black and Vince 
Gill, the awards ceremony showcased the best 
artists, musicians, and songwriters around 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons for country mu- 
sic’s popularity were evident as one watched 
last night’s awards show. Country music has 
some of the brightest and most talented song- 
writers, artists, and musicians in the music in- 
dustry today, and it is indeed an honor to rep- 
resent them here in the Congress. 

| congratulate all of the award winners and 
the nominees for helping make 1993 one of 
country music’s best years. 

| have included with my remarks a list of the 
CMA award winners. 

NASHVILLE, TN.—Winners at the 27th an- 
nual Country Music Association Awards: 

Vince Gill, entertainer of the year. 

Vince Gill, male vocalist of the year. 

Mary-Chapin Carpenter, female vocalist of 
the year. 

“I Still Believe in You,” Vince Gill, album 
of the year. 

“Chattahoochee” by Alan Jackson, single 
of the year. 

Willie Nelson, 
Fame. 

Brooks & Dunn, vocal duo of the year. 

Diamond Rio, vocal group of the year. 

“Chattahoochee” by Alan Jackson, music 
video of the year. 

“I Still Believe in You,” by Vince Gill and 
John Barlow Jarvis, song of the year, (award 
to songwriter). 

Mark Chesnutt, Horizon Award for most 
promise. 

“I Don’t Need Your Rockin’ Chair,” George 
Jones with Vice Gill, Mark Chesnutt, Garth 
Brooks, Travis Tritt, Joe Diffie, Alan Jack- 
son, Pam Tillis, T. Graham Brown, Patty 
Loveless and Clint Black, vocal event of the 


Country Music Hall of 


year. 

Mark O’Connor, instrumentalist of the 
year. 

NASHVILLE, TN.—Satiny-voiced Vince Gill 
bumped Garth Brooks from the top of the 
country music hill, winning entertainer-of- 
the-hear honors at the Country Music Asso- 
ciation awards. 

Gill, 36, won or shared five honors Wednes- 
day night at the CMA’s 27th annual awards, 
including top male vocalist. His poignant “I 
Still Believe in You” won best song and top 
album. 

Brooks, country music’s top seller and con- 
cert draw, had also been nominated as enter- 
tainer of the year, an award he won the pre- 
vious two years. 

“I never cared where I sat on the totem 
pole,” Gill said afterward. “I'm just glad to 
be part of it.” 

Alan Jackson won three honors, Brooks 
one and Willie Nelson got the biggest ova- 
tion at the Grand Ole Opry House as he was 
inducted into the Country Music Hall of 
Fame as its 54th member. The 60-year-old 
Nelson was decked out in formal attire in- 
stead of the usual bandanna, T-shirt and 
jeans. 

“I really thought you had to die to get 
here,” he said. “So I went ahead and dressed 
up just in case.” 

Gill, who led the nominations with eight, 
said he was surprised to win best enter- 
tainer. 

“I've always operated under the theory 
that I don't feel like I’m an entertainer. I 
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just feel like I'm a musician and I sing 
songs,” he said. “I don’t have the big stage 
show. I don’t run around and do a lot of 
those things. I’ve got a killer band and it's 
just great singing and playing." 

Gill and Brooks were among 11 stars who 
shared the vocal event of the year award for 
“I Don’t Need Your Rockin’ Chair.” The con- 
tingent was led by George Jones, who missed 
the presentation because he was in the bath- 
room. 

Others who shared the award were Mark 
Chesnutt, Travis Tritt, Joe Diffie, Pam 
Tillis, T. Graham Brown, Patty Loveless and 
Clint Black. 

Alan Jackson won three awards, including 
single of the year and music video of the 
year for his rollicking, ‘‘Chattahoochee,”’ 
about summer fun on a Georgia river. He 
also shared the vocal event of the year 
honor. 

Mary-Chapin Carpenter won her second 
straight award as top female vocalist, telling 
the audience, “This is an incredible surprise. 
. ..I'm overjoyed." 

Brooks & Dunn were voted vocal duo of the 
year for helping inspire the country dance 
craze. Diamond Rio was voted to vocal group 
for the second straight year and Chesnutt 
won the Horizon Award for most promising 
artist. 

Fiddler Mark O'Connor, who plays classi- 
cal and country, received the instrumental- 
ist of the year award. 


REFORM OF THE NATIONAL 
FLOOD INSURANCE PROGRAM 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1993 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce the National Flood Insurance Reform 
Act of 1993. 

When the National Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram was established in 1968, the goals were 
to provide flood insurance for residents of at- 
risk areas, to reduce Federal disaster costs, 
and to encourage community efforts to reduce 
risky development. Unfortunately, these laud- 
able goals have not been realized. The pro- 
gram has put the taxpayer at risk while failing 
to ensure that those who should be covered 
by flood insurance actually receive coverage. 
Reform of the program is long overdue. 

The issue of reform of the National Flood In- 
surance Program is not new. Our colleague 
from Nebraska, Mr. BEREUTER, has worked ex- 
tensively on this issue, and contributed much 
to the public debate. He should be com- 
mended by this House for his good work, 
which included helping craft a similar measure 
which passed the House in the last Congress 
by an overwhelming margin. That legislation, 
unfortunately, was not approved by the other 
body and did not become public law. Rep. BE- 
REUTER has introduced legislation (H.R. 62) in 
this Congress which reflects his suggestions 
for flood insurance reform, many of which are 
incorporated into the legislation | introduce 
today. 

The recent floods in the Midwest heighten 
the need for reform of the National Flood In- 
surance Program. Among its most serious 
flaws is that it has more outstanding claims 
than reserves, and is in serious danger of 
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being forced to dip into its borrowing authority. 
According to recent estimates, the fund is run- 
ning a deficit of approximately $50 million. 

Even more critical is that it has been esti- 
mated by GAO that a catastrophic storm could 
result in up to $4 billion in claims to the pro- 
gram, a hit to the fund which would almost 
certainly require a taxpayer bailout. In addi- 
tion, the low participation rate in the program 
leaves the fund with less than necessary re- 
serves. It is especially disturbing that FEMA 
estimates that only $50 million in claims will 
be paid as a result of the massive Midwest 
floods. This relatively small amount of claims 
occurs because it is estimated that only 10 
percent or fewer of those who face flood dan- 
ger in that area actually have flood insurance. 
The national participation figure only rises to 
17 percent—approximately 2 million out of the 
estimated 11 million structures located in a 
floodplain. 

This distressfully low rate of participation 
arises from two distinct problems. First, too 
few of those required by law to obtain flood in- 
surance ever actually get flood insurance. 
Second, many who do obtain flood insurance 
let their policies lapse. These correctable 
problems are addressed in this bill by better 
enforcement of the mandatory purchase re- 
quirement by lenders and GSE's, and by the 
escrowing of flood insurance payments for the 
term of the mortgage. 

To provide for mitigation of flood risks, this 
measure establishes an innovative policy- 
holder mitigation fund, to provide grants to 
States and communities to carry out flood 
damage mitigation activities. This fund would 
be financed primarily by a small surcharge on 
policyholders—$10 for insuring principal resi- 
dences and up to $25 for other structures—to 
address flood problems in a proactive way, 
thereby reducing the risk of flood damage in 
States and communities. This preventive ac- 
tion, which can include, for example, elevation, 
relocation, demolition, or floodproofing of 
structures, particularly structures incurring re- 
petitive losses to the fund, will reduce flood in- 
surance claims and provide increased protec- 
tion to communities from costly damage in the 
future. 

Finally, this measure specifies that Federal 
flood insurance will not be available for new 
construction, or additions to existing structures 
that make them not readily movable, within 
30-year erosion areas, and limits the availabil- 
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ity of insurance to new, readily movable resi- 
dential structures within a 60-year erosion 
area. In my view, the Federal Government 
should not be involved in making land use de- 
cisions on what can be built, and what cannot. 
That’s the job of State and local governments. 
At the same time, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be putting taxpayers at 
risk in insuring structures likely to be hit by se- 
vere erosion. This very sensible provision, 
which removes the Federal taxpayer from 
harm’s way in certain erosion areas, strikes an 
appropriate balance by protecting taxpayers 
without compromising the right of State and 
local governments to decide the fate of the 
land. This approach has the strong backing of 
the environmental community. 

| urge support for this measure. At this 
point, | would like to include in the RECORD a 
brief description of the National Flood Insur- 
ance Reform Act of 1993. 

The material follows: 

SUMMARY OF NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE 

REFORM ACT OF 1993 
(By Chairman Joseph P, Kennedy II) 
LENDER COMPLIANCE PROVISIONS 

Increases purchase of flood insurance by 
strengthening and expanding current manda- 
tory flood purchase requirements to all lend- 
ers. Under the bill, the mandatory purchase 
requirements, which require flood insurance 
for the term of the loan, would now extend 
to regulated lending institutions, federal 
agency lenders (i.e., SBA, FHA, FmHA, VA, 
FFCA), other lending institutions, and gov- 
ernment sponsored enterprises (i.e., Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac). The bill also requires 
federal agency lenders and government spon- 
sored enterprises to design procedures to en- 
sure that flood insurance is continued for the 
life of the loan. 

Establishes standard notification require- 
ments and procedures to ensure compliance 
with the mandatory purchase requirement. 

Requires lenders to establish an escrow ac- 
count for flood insurance for residential real 
estate loans. 

Clarifies that Federal agencies may not 
waive the mandatory purchase requirement 
for any purposes. 

Allows lenders to charge borrowers a rea- 
sonable fee for flood hazard determinations 
on loan origination. 

Allows regulators to levy a $350 fine for 
each violation on lenders who have a pattern 
and practice of failing to require the pur- 
chase of flood insurance. The annual penalty 
may not exceed $100,000 per lender. 
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Lenders may purchase insurance for a 
property and charge the borrower if insur- 
ance is required and found not in force after 
notifying the homeowner of the mandatory 
purchase requirement. 

Requires development and lender usage of 
a Standard Hazard Determination Form. 

Requires regulators, when conducting ex- 
aminations, to assess lender compliance with 
flood insurance regulations. 


COMMUNITY RATING SYSTEM 


Authorizes and codifies the Community 
Rating System, a program already imple- 
mented by the FIA that provides incentives 
for preventive actions by communities to re- 
duce losses. The CRS would reduce premiums 
in communities that implement loss reduc- 
tion measures that exceed FEMA standards. 


MITIGATION PROVISIONS 


Establishes a National Mitigation Fund 
funded by a policy surcharge of $10 for prin- 
ciple residences and up to $25 for non-prin- 
ciple residences. The National Mitigation 
Fund will provide financial assistance to 
State and community mitigation assistance 
programs to stimulate the planning and exe- 
cution of mitigation activities. Eligible ac- 
tivities will include the elevation, reloca- 
tion, demolition, floodproofing or purchase 
and removal of flood-prone or erosion-threat- 
ened buildings. Requires states to provide $1 
for every $3 of Federal funds provided. 

Prohibits granting of insurance for new 
construction within the 30-year erosion zone 
and limits its availability within the 60-year 
erosion zone, 

Repeals the flooded property purchase and 
loan program and the erosion-threatened 
structures program. Activities in these pro- 
grams will be eligible for funding through 
grants from the National Mitigation Fund. 

Directs the Administrator to conduct a 
study on the feasibility of a mitigation in- 
surance program. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Improves Flood Insurance Rate Maps 
(FIRMS) by directing FEMA to review and 
update FIRM’s on a 5-year cycle and to dis- 
tribute all changes in a compendium every 
six months. 

Directs FEMA to identify erosion hazard 
areas using erosion rate data. 

Raises the maximum coverage amounts to 
$203,150 for a single-home and $500,000 for 
non-residential property. 

Establishes a Flood Interagency Task 
Force to provide recommendations and 
guidelines on compliance with the manda- 
tory purchase requirement. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, October 4, 1993 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 


—_—_—_———EEE———— 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
October 4, 1993. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O gracious God, we thank You for so 
many gifts that have been freely given 
and today we remember the gift of for- 
giveness and the blessing of reconcili- 
ation. With all the tumult and turbu- 
lence in society, we are grateful that 
we can put behind us some of the dis- 
cord and conflict that pull people apart 
and draw instead on the rich resources 
of faith and the majesty of Your cre- 
ation. In spite of the tension of daily 
life, may grace, mercy, and pardon 
mark our relationships and cause us to 
grow together as one people in the spir- 
it of unity. Amen. 


o e 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


O e 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MINGE] 
will lead the House in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance. } 

Mr. MINGE led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


—EEE 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 


amendment a Concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 133. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of a collection of statements made in 
tribute to the late Justice Thurgood Mar- 
shall. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 1508. An act to amend the definition of 
a rural community for eligibility for eco- 
nomic recovery funds, and for other pur- 
poses. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
October 4, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in clause 5 of rule IN of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have the honor to transmit a sealed envelope 
received from the White House on Friday, 
October 1, 1993 at 4:50 p.m. and said to con- 
tain a copy of a report on America’s ship- 
yards, as required by section 1031 of Public 
Law 102-484, 

With great respect, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


SSS 


STRENGTHENING AMERICA’S SHIP- 
YARDS: A PLAN FOR COMPETING 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL MAR- 
KET—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 103-145) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements 
of section 1031 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 
(Public Law 102-484), I transmit here- 
with a report entitled “Strengthening 
America’s Shipyards: A Plan for Com- 
peting in the International Market.”’ 

The U.S. shipbuilding industry is un- 
surpassed in building the finest and 


most complex naval vessels in the 
world. Now that the Cold War has 
ended, these shipyards, like many 
other defense firms, face a new chal- 
lenge—translating their skills from the 
military to the commercial market. In- 
dividual shipyards already have begun 
to meet this challenge. The enclosed 
report describes steps that the Govern- 
ment is taking and will take to assist 
their efforts. I look forward to working 
with the Congress and the industry to 
ensure a successful transition to a 
competitive industry in a truly com- 
petitive marketplace. 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, October 1, 1993. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2491, 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS AND HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. STOKES submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R. 2491), making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Af- 
fairs and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 103-273) 


The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2491) “making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry inde- 
pendent agencies, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 6, 7, 17, 21, 27, 29, 36, 41, 53, 
54, 58, 71, 72, 75, 80, 87, 88, 91, 94, 95, 96, 99, 102, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 114, 118, 124, 126, 132, and 
135. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 56, 60, 64, 65, 66, 70, 74, 78, 82, 83, 92, 93, 
97, 98, 103, 104, 105, 106, 112, 115, 117, 119, 125, 
128, 130, 131, and 134, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $15,622,452,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: 


C This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended as follows: 

In lieu of ‘$10,000,000 named in said 
amendment, insert: $8,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $826,749,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $28,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

For the HOME investment partnerships pro- 
gram, as authorized under title I of the Cran- 
ston-Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act 


(Public Law 101-625), as amended, 
$1,275,000,000, to remain available until er- 
pended. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $9,312,900,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 19, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $263,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,326,865,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: 

For contracts with and payments to public 
housing agencies and nonprofit corporations for 
congregate service programs, $6,267,000, to re- 
main available until September 30, 1995, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Congregate 
Services Act of 1978, as amended: 

For contracts with and payments to public 
housing agencies and nonprofit corporations for 
congregate services programs under section 802 
of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable 
Housing Act (Public Law 101-625), $18,733,000, 
to remain available until September 30, 1995. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $115,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $334,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 52, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

INDIAN HOUSING 
INDIAN HOUSING LOAN GUARANTEE FUND 

For the cost (as defined in section 502 of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974) of guaranteed 
loans authorized by section 184 of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1992 (106 
Stat. 3739), $1,000,000. Such funds shall be avail- 
able to subsidize guarantees of total loan prin- 
cipal in an amount not to exceed $25,000,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $916,963,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: : Provided 
further, That not more than $5,000,000 of the 
amounts made available under this heading may 
be used for personnel compensation and bene- 
fits; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 61, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

None of the funds provided under this title to 
the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, which are obligated to State or local gov- 
ernments or to housing finance agencies or 
other public or quasi-public housing agencies, 
shall be used to indemnify contractors or sub- 
contractors of the government or agency against 
costs associated with judgments of infringement 
of intellectual property rights; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $20,211,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $2,500,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 67, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $9,159,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 68, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $338,701,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: ; Provided, That 
not more than $50,600,000 of these funds shall be 
available for procurement of laboratory equip- 
ment, supplies, and other operating erpenses in 
support of research and development; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $850,625,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,465,853,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 77, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,215,853,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $67,036,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

For necessary expenses for capitalization 
grants for State revolving funds to support 
water infrastructure financing, and to carry out 
the purposes of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, and the Water Quality 
Act of 1987, $2,477,000,000, to remain available 
until erpended, of which $500,000,000 shall not 
become available until May 31, 1994: Provided, 
That of the amount which becomes available on 
October 1, 1993, $1,817,000,000 shail be for mak- 
ing capitalization grants for State revolving 
funds; $22,000,000 shall be for making grants 
under section 104(b)(3) of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, as amended; $80,000,000 shall 
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be for making grants under section 319 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as amend- 
ed; and $58,000,000 shall be for section 510 of the 
Water Quality Act of 1987. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

None of the funds provided in this Act may be 
used within the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy for any final action by the Administrator or 
her delegate for signing and publishing for pro- 
mulgation of a rule concerning any new stand- 
ard for radon in drinking water. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

No funds appropriated by this Act may be 
used during fiscal year 1994 to enforce the re- 
quirements of section 211(m)(2) of the Clean Air 
Act that require fuel refiners, marketers, or per- 
sons who sell or dispense fuel to ultimate con- 
sumers in any carbon monozide nonattainment 
area in Alaska to use methyl tertiary butyl ether 
(MTBE) to meet the orygen requirements of that 
section. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $4,450,000 ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

OFFICE OF NATIONAL SERVICE 

For necessary expenses of the Office of Na- 
tional Service within the Office of Administra- 
tion of the Executive Office of the President as 
authorized by 3 U.S.C. 107, $160,000: Provided, 
That not more than $50,000 shall be used for re- 
imbursing detailees. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 90, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

For necessary expenses to continue functions 
assigned to the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity and Office of Environmental Quality pursu- 
ant to the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969, the Environmental Quality Improvement 
Act of 1970, and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1977, $375,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 100, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: $7,509,300,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1995: Pro- 
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vided, That not to exceed $1,100,000 under this 
Act shall be available for the Towards Other 
Planetary Systems/High Resolution Microwave 
Survey program (also known as the Search for 
Extraterrestrial Intelligence project): Provided 
further, That of the funds provided under this 
heading, $1,946,000,000 is available only for the 
redesigned space station, of which (1) not to er- 
ceed $160,000,000 shall be for termination costs 
connected only with Space Station Freedom 
contracts, (2) not to exceed $172,000,000 shall be 
for space station operations and utilization ca- 
pability development, and (3) not to exceed 
$99,000,000 shall be for supporting development; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 101, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed in said 
amendment, insert: Provided further, That not 
more than $1,100,000,000 of the amounts made 
available under this heading for the redesigned 
space station may be obligated before March 31, 
1994; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 116, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $/,986,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 120, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $100,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 121, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the matter proposed in said 
amendment, insert: : Provided further, That 
none of the funds made available under this 
heading may be used to enter into a new charter 
or lease for the use of a research vessel refur- 
bished or modernized in a foreign shipyard or of 
a newly-constructed research vessel built in a 
foreign shipyard; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 122: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 122, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $1,500,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 123, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $11,300,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 127, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 


CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 
For necessary erpenses for the Corporation 
for National and Community Service in carrying 
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out the programs, activities, and initiatives 
under the National and Community Service Act 
of 1990, as amended (Public Law 103-82) (herein- 
after referred to as “the Act"), $370,000,000, to 
remain available until September 30, 1995, except 
as provided hereafter: Provided, That not more 
than $25,000,000 is available for administrative 
erpenses authorized under section 501(a)(4) of 
the Act, of which not more than $11,000,000 
shall be for administrative erpenses for State 
commissions pursuant to section 126(a) of sub- 
title C of title I of the Act: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $10,000,000 made available 
under this heading shall be for subtitle E of title 
I of the Act: Provided further, That not more 
than $94,500,000, to remain available without 
fiscal year limitation, shall be transferred to the 
National Service Trust Fund for educational 
awards as authorized under subtitle D of title 1 
of the Act: Provided further, That not more 
than $9,450,000 of the $94,500,000 made available 
for the National Service Trust Fund shall be for 
educational awards authorized under section 
129(b) of subtitle C of title I of the Act: Provided 
further, That not more than $5,000,000 is avail- 
able for the Points of Light Foundation as au- 
thorized under title III of the Act: Provided fur- 
ther, That not more than $15,000,000 shall be for 
activities under subtitle H of title I of the Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 133, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $34,314,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 18, 38, 57, 
113, and 129. 


LOUIS STOKES, 

ALAN B. MOLLOHAN, 

JIM CHAPMAN, 

MARCY KAPTUR, 

ESTEBAN E. TORRES, 

RAY THORNTON, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

JERRY LEWIS, 

TOM DELAY, 

DEAN A. GALLO, 

JOSEPH M, MCDADE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

FRANK R, LAUTENBERG, 

J. ROBERT KERREY, 

DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

PHIL GRAMM, 

ALFONSE D'AMATO, 

CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

CONRAD BURNS, 

MARK O, HATFIELD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2491) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of Veterans Affairs and Housing and Urban 
Development, and for sundry independent 
agencies, boards, commissions, corporations, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes, submit 
the following joint statement to the House 
and the Senate in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the managers and 
recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 
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TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 
VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No, 1s Appropriates 
$15,622,452,000 for medical care, instead of 
$15,552,452,000 as proposed by the House and 
$15,637,452,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement reflects the fol- 
lowing changes from the budget estimate: 

+$8,000,000 for homeless programs author- 
ized by the Homeless Veterans Comprehen- 
sive Services Program Act of 1992. Language 
earmarking $8,000,000 for this purpose has 
been included in the bill as required by law. 
The conferees agree that the Secretary 
should have more discretion in allocating 
funds among the homeless programs and the 
VA should not expect to see funds earmarked 
in the bill next year. 

+$4,000,000 for programs to address the 
needs of women veterans. 

+$1,000,000 for neuroskeletal 
treatment, and services. 

+$2,000,000 for new community-based and 
primary care outpatient clinics. 

+$95,000,000 to reduce the equipment back- 


research, 


g. 
+$2,000,000 for marriage and family coun- 
seling of veterans of the Persian Gulf War. 
+$4,000,000 for post-traumatic stress dis- 
order treatment activities. 

+$1,000,000 for readjustment counseling 
centers. 

+$1,500,000 for bedside telephone systems in 
VA hospitals. 

+$1,500,000 for geriatrics and extended care 
through innovative, cost-effective, noninsti- 
tutional programs such as adult day care, 
hospital-based home care, and hospice care. 

— $5,000,000 as a result of transferring head- 
quarters’ quality assurance activities to the 
medical administration and miscellaneous 
operating expenses account. 

— $15,000,000 as a result of lower than esti- 
mated pharmaceutical costs. 

—$120,000,000 due to lower than estimated 
average salary costs. 

The conferees note that the Administra- 
tion failed to request any resources for cost- 
of-living adjustments or locality pay in any 
of the salary accounts in this or any other 
bill. It was assumed that such requirements 
would be eliminated in the reconciliation 
package passed this summer. Because the 
Reconciliation Act did not change locality 
pay requirements, agencies carried in this 
bill will be faced with over $200,000,000 in ad- 
ditional costs. Approximately $130,000,000 of 
that amount will fall to the VA medical care 
account. Since the conferees were not able to 
provide additional resources to cover local- 
ity pay, agencies are expected to reprogram 
funds to meet this requirement within exist- 
ing appropriations. 

Amendment No. 2: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate earmarking $9,850,000,000 for personnel 
compensation and benefits costs. The con- 
ferees have agreed to delete the earmarking 
for salary funds but expect the VA to main- 
tain the employment level at the budget re- 
quest of 205,188. 

Amendment No. 3: Delays the availability 
of $651,000,000 in the equipment and land and 
structures object classifications until Au- 
gust 1, 1994, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of delaying the availability of 
$531,350,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 4: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate earmarking $10,000,000 for new veterans 
homeless programs authorized by the Home- 
less Veterans Comprehensive Services Pro- 
gram Act of 1992, amended to change the 
amount to $8,000,000. 
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Amendment No. 5: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing $500,000,000 for 
the National Health Care Reform Contin- 
gency Fund, contingent upon the enactment 
of health care reform legislation and a budg- 
et request designating the entire amount as 
an emergency requirement. 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing a $10,000,000 
appropriation and $5,000,000 by transfer for a 
new health professionals education debt re- 
duction program. The conferees agree to 
fund this program, when authorized, at the 
$10,000,000 level from the medical care ac- 
count. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $68,500,000 
for medical administration and miscellane- 
ous operating expenses as proposed by the 
House, instead of $73,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $826,749,000 
for general operating expenses, instead of 
$823,249,000 as proposed by the House and 
$828,249,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
Committee of Conference is an agreement 
that the increase above the budget request 
be made available to reduce the mounting 
backlog of veterans benefits claims. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $369,000,000 
for construction, major projects, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $322,793,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

The conference agreement includes the fol- 
lowing changes from the budget estimate: 

+$31,000,000 for the clinical addition project 
at the Ann Arbor VA Medical Center. The 
conferees agree that this represents the final 
appropriation for this project. 

+$3,500,000 for the joint project for the relo- 
cation of the medical school functions and 
facility renovations at the Mountain Home 
VA Medical Center. 

+$3,300,000 for the medical advance plan- 
ning fund. 

+$12,300,000 for the medical design fund. 

+$450,000 for the cemeterial advance plan- 
ning fund. 

+$550,000 for the cemeterial design fund. 

+$4,000,000 for cemeterial site acquisition. 

+$1,400,000 for the regional office design 
fund. 

+$6,750,000 for a 60-bed nursing home care 
unit addition at the Prescott VA Medical 
Center. 

+$16,000,000 for a 60-bed nursing home care 
unit at the Hawaii VA Medical Center. 

+$4,000,000 for design of an outpatient addi- 
tion and parking garage at the San Juan VA 
Medical Center. 

— $45,543,000 from the working reserve. This 
amount, together with $30,227,000 proposed in 
the budget request will provide for a total of 
$75,770,000 from the working reserve for the 
1994 construction program. 

— $12,000,000 from asbestos abatement. 

— $2,000,000 from hazardous substance 
abatement. 

— $17,000,000 as a general reduction to be 
taken at the Secretary’s discretion, except 
the Ann Arbor project, subject to normal re- 
programming procedures. 

Amendment No. 10: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate requiring a medical center director to 
approve that a construction project’s design 
is acceptable from a patient care standpoint. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 

AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 
Amendment No. 11: Inserts technical 


change to the language citation as proposed 
by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 12: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate earmarking not more 
than $12,000,000 for the Youthbuild program, 
amended to change the amount to $28,000,000. 
This amount, together with $20,000,000 pro- 
vided under severely distressed public hous- 
ing projects program will provide a total of 
$48,000,000 for Youthbuild activities in fiscal 
year 1994. 

Amendment No. 13: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate appropriating $1,250,000,000 for the HOME 
Investment Partnerships Program. Funding 
for the HOME program is provided in amend- 
ment numbered 15. 

Amendment No. 14: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate appropriating $75,000,000 for the HOME 
Investment Partnerships Program for disas- 
ter assistance for victims in Presidentially- 
declared disasters. Funds for this purpose 
were provided in a 1993 Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act. 

Amendment No. 15: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate appropriating 
$1,275,000,000 for the HOME Investment Part- 
nerships Program and limiting such funds 
for six activities, amended to delete the limi- 
tations. The House provided $1,250,000,000 for 
the HOME program in amendment numbered 
13. The conferees agree that the increased 
minimum allocation authorized by section 
217(b)(2)(B) shall be $500,000 per State in fis- 
cal year 1994. The conferees also agree that if 
higher funding levels for community housing 
partnership activities and State and local 
housing strategies are authorized, such in- 
creases can be provided through normal re- 
programming procedures. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates 
$9,312,900,000 for annual contributions for as- 
sisted housing, instead of $9,192,900,000 as 
proposed by the House and $9,334,900,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees expect 
the Department and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to adhere to the 1994 pro- 
gram detailed in the following table: 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING FISCAL 
YEAR 1994—GROSS RESERVATIONS 

Budget authority 

$242,680,000 

203,000,000 

9,312,900,000 

vo manne -9,758,580,000 


Units Cost 


Term 


zš3 


P.H. service coordi- 
nators (sec. 673 NA 

Indian housing ........ 

Amendments ... 


eseez =z 
8 
S 
3 


4,205,713,000 


= 


521,000,000 
20 637,000,000 


1,158,000,000 


NA 180,000,000 
20 207,000,000 


387,000,000 


NA 22,000,000 


elderly/dis- 


Total, 
DN Sais 1.567,000,000 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING FISCAL 
YEAR 1994—GROSS RESERVATIONS—Continued 


Units Cost Term Budget authority 
Service coordinators 
Project-based 
{sec, 674) ... NA NA NA 15,000,000 
Tenant-based 
(sec. 675) ... NA NA NA 5,000,000 
Multifamily 
(sec. 676) ... NA NA NA 10,000,000 
Total, serv- 
ice coot- 
dinators NA NA NA 30,000,000 
Family pons 
ci ina- 
ai NA NA 8,400,000 
6,684 5  1,326,865,000 
7527 5 — * {171,250,000} 
6,684 5 82,916,000 
7.030 5 77,401,000 
NA NA 25,675,000 
NA NA 000, 
6,948 15 555,000,000 
4,961 5 93,650,000 
NA NA 541,000,000 
3,960 5 3,960,000 
7,030 5 156,000,000 
NA NA 150,000,000 
eg. 900,000,000 
5,562,867,000 
Posst 1979 sec. 8 
NA. (10,000,000) 
109,690... 9,758,580,000 
63324. ,066, 


1 includes counseling. 


Amendment No. 17: Provides for the use of 
$242,680,000 of prior year assisted housing 
funds recaptured in 1994 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $242,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding for the use of up to $203,000,000 in car- 
ryover funds recaptured during fiscal year 
1992 as a result of the conversion of section 
202 direct loans to capital grants. 

Amendment No. 19: Earmarks $263,000,000 
for Indian housing, instead of $257,320,000 as 
proposed by the House and $268,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Earmarks $598,000,000 
for public housing as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $400,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 21: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate earmarking not more 
than 20 percent of the $598,000,000 provided 
for public housing for major reconstruction 
of obsolete public housing projects. The con- 
ferees agree that the Department should set 
aside the full authorization of 20 percent for 
the major reconstruction of obsolete public 
housing projects. 

Amendment No. 22: Earmarks $3,230,000,000 
for the public housing modernization pro- 
gram as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$3,100,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
Committee of Conference is in agreement 
that funding of the choice in management 
program should be deferred until the 1993 
program awards can be evaluated. 

Amendment No. 23: Earmarks $1,326,865,000 
for rental assistance units (section 8 certifi- 
cates and vouchers), instead of $1,381,518,000 
as proposed by the House and $873,139,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees agree 
that this amount includes $164,250,000 for the 
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moving to opportunity program and 
$7,000,000 for the moving to opportunity 
counseling program. In addition, the con- 
ferees urge the Department to make 700 
voucher units available for the HUD-VA sup- 
ported housing project for homeless veter- 
ans. 

The conferees agree that the Department 
should submit a reprogramming request for 
the use of section 8 certificates in connection 
with the use of pension funds upon enact- 
ment of the proper authorization. 

Amendment No. 24: Inserts technical lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate clarifying the 
cite for the housing voucher program. 

Amendment No. 25: Earmarks $900,000,000 
for amendments to section 8 contracts (other 
than for section 202 projects) as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $1,228,997,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 26: Earmarks $541,000,000 
for the preservation program as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $599,559,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 27: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate establishing administrative fees for new 
incremental assistance units at 8.2 percent, 
the rate authorized by law. The conferees are 
concerned that some public housing authori- 
ties may be utilizing savings from adminis- 
trative fees as offsets for shortfalls in oper- 
ating subsidies. The current performance 
funding system formula does not adequately 
address all the costs incurred by the public 
housing authorities. The Department is 
urged to consider revising the PFS formula 
and to reflect all costs required to operate 
and maintain public and Indian housing 
projects. 

Amendment No. 28: Earmarks $156,000,000 
for housing opportunities for persons with 
AIDS as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$125,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 29: Earmarks $150,000,000 
for grants to States and local governments 
for the lead-based paint hazard reduction 
program as proposed by the House, instead of 
$250,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Inserts technical cor- 
rection to the language as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Earmarks $1,158,000,000 
for the section 202 housing for the elderly 
program as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $1,023,350,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 32: Earmarks $22,000,000 
for elderly housing service coordinators as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $15,855,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 33: Earmarks $387,000,000 
for the section 811 disabled housing program 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$445,373,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates 
$4,558,106,000 for assistance for the renewal of 
expiring section 8 subsidy contracts as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $5,558,106,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 35: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate requiring all contract renewals to be for 
a term of not less than five years. 

Amendment No. 36: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate appropriating $800,000,000 as an advanced 
1995 appropriation for assistance for the re- 
newal of expiring section 8 subsidy con- 
tracts. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $6,267,000 
for congregate services in accordance with 
the Congregate Services Act of 1978 and 
$18,733,000 for congregate services as author- 
ized by section 802 of the Cranston-Gonzalez 
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National Affordable Housing Act, instead of 
$6,267,000 in accordance with the 1978 Act as 
proposed by the House and a total of 
$25,000,000, including up to $6,267,000 in ac- 
cordance with the 1978 Act and the balance 
as authorized by section 802 of the 1992 Act 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert the following: 

For the urban revitalization demonstration 
program under the third paragraph under the 
head “Homeownership and Opportunity for 
People Everywhere grants (HOPE grants)" in 
the Departments of Veterans Affairs and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1993, Public Law 
102-389, 106 Stat. 1571, 1579, $778,240,000, to re- 
main available until erpended: Provided That 
notwithstanding the first proviso in such third 
paragraph, the Secretary shall have discretion 
to approve funding for more than fifteen appli- 
cants: Provided further, That no part of the 
foregoing amount that is used for the urban re- 
vitalization demonstration program shall be 
made available for an application that was not 
submitted to the Secretary by May 26, 1993: Pro- 
vided further, That of the foregoing $778,240,000, 
the Secretary may use up to $2,500,000 for tech- 
nical assistance under such urban revitalization 
demonstration, to be made available directly, or 
indirectly under contracts or grants, as appro- 
priate: Provided further, That nothing in this 
paragraph shall prohibit the Secretary from 
conforming the program's standards and criteria 
set forth herein, with subsequent authorization 
legislation that may be enacted into law: Pro- 
vided further, That of the $778,240,000 made 
available under this heading, $20,000,000 shall 
be made to eligible grantees under the urban re- 
vitalization demonstration program, to imple- 
ment programs authorized under subtitle D of 
title IV, and of which, $10,000,000 shall be made 
for youth apprenticeship training activities for 
joint labor-management organizations pursuant 
to section 3(c)(2)(B) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968, as amended. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees agree that $250,000 of the 
$10,000,000 provided for section 3 activities 
should be used for evaluation activities. 

Amendment No. 39: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate earmarking not more 
than $198,750,000 of the funding provided for 
the drug elimination grants for low-income 
housing account for housing authorities with 
more than 1,250 public housing units, not 
more than $53,000,000 for public housing au- 
thorities with less than 1,250 units, and not 
more than $13,250,000 for federally-assisted, 
privately-owned, low-income housing. 

The conferees agree that technical assist- 
ance and training for or on behalf of public 
housing agencies and resident organizations 
can be provided from within each of the 
above limitations. The conferees further 
agree that subsequent authorizing legisla- 
tion for a replacement or modified program 
can adjust the above limitations to conform 
to such subsequent legislation. 

Amendment No. 40: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate providing $48,000,000 for the Youthbuild 
program in a separate account. 

The conference agreement provides a total 
of $48,000,000 for Youthbuild activities, in- 
cluding $28,000,000 in the HOPE grants ac- 
count and $20,000,000 in the severely dis- 
tressed public housing projects account. 
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Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $35,747,000 
for the flexible subsidy fund as proposed by 
the House, instead of $41,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate apportioning the avail- 
ability of the FHA—general and special risk 
program account subsidy funds on a quar- 
terly basis—$36,842,750 per quarter. 

Amendment No. 43: Establishes the loan 
limitation for the Government National 
Mortgage Associations guarantees of mort- 
gage-backed securities loan guarantee pro- 
gram account at $130,000,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $85,000,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

HOMELESS ASSISTANCE 


Amendment No. 44: Appropriates 
$115,000,000 for the emergency shelter grants 
program, instead of $15,350,000 as proposed by 
the House and $55,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates 
$334,000,000 for the supportive housing pro- 
gram, instead of $319,968,000 as proposed by 
the House and $400,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 46: Appropriates 
$150,000,000 for the section 8 moderate reha- 
bilitation single-room occupancy program as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$107,835,000 as proposed by the House. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates 
$4,400,000,000 for community development 
grants as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$4,223,675,000 as proposed by the House. 

The conferees urge HUD to pursue opportu- 
nities through the CDBG program to work 
cooperatively with Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities (HBCUs), and local en- 
tities of government to facilitate joint appli- 
cations for facilities funds. The conferees be- 
lieve that joint ventures between units of 
local government and HBCUs under the 
CDBG program can provide mutually bene- 
ficial opportunities to construct multiple 
use community service facilities on HBCU 
campuses that will benefit low income and 
subsidized housing residents, senior citizens, 
and the institution of higher education and 
its students. 

Amendment No. 48: Earmarks $44,000,000 of 
community development grants for Indian 
tribes as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$42,236,750 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 49: Earmarks $45,000,000 of 
community development grants for section 
107 grants as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $60,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees agree that no reductions are to be 
taken in the historically black colleges and 
universities or work study programs. 

Amendment No. 50: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate appropriating $50,000,000 for community 
development grants to be used in areas af- 
fected by Hurricanes Andrew and Iniki and 
Typhoon Omar. Funds for this purpose were 
provided in a 1993 Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act. 

POLICY DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 

Amendment No. 51: Appropriates $35,000,000 
for research and technology as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $83,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

The conference agreement reflects the fol- 
lowing changes from the budget estimate: 

+$250,000 for evaluation of the performance 
funding system. 

+$3,000,000 as a grant for the Housing As- 
sistance Council, including $1,000,000 for the 
loan fund. 
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+$500,000 as a grant for the National Amer- 
ican Indian Housing Council. 

+$250,000 for housing technology research 
as authorized by section 933 of the 1992 Hous- 
ing Act. 

— $4,000,000 as a general reduction, subject 
to normal reprogramming guidelines. 

INDIAN HOUSING 


Amendment No, 52: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate appropriating $2,000,000 in program sub- 
sidies and establishing a loan limitation of 
$50,000,000 in the Indian housing loan guaran- 
tee fund, amended to appropriate $1,000,000 
for program subsidies and establish a 
$25,000,000 loan limitation. 

FAIR HOUSING AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $25,000,000 
for fair housing activities as proposed by the 
House, instead of $21,419,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, 

Amendment No. 54: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate earmarking $20,481,000 of the fair housing 
activities funds for the fair housing initia- 
tives program. 

MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 55: Appropriates 
$916,963,000 for salaries and expenses, instead 
of $918,463,000 as proposed by the House and 
$910,910,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conference agreement includes $1,500,000 and 
15 FTEs for a new Office of Severely Dis- 
tressed Public Housing. 

OFFICE OF FEDERAL HOUSING ENTERPRISE 

OVERSIGHT 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $10,700,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $5,742,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 57: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate mak- 
ing a correction to the language citation. 

Amendment No. 58: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate that would ensure pro- 
portional assessment of 1993 fees between the 
two government-sponsored enterprises. 

Amendment No. 59: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting the employ- 
ment for the office to not more than 45 full- 
time equivalent positions, amended to in- 
stead limit to $5,000,000 the amount of funds 
available for personnel compensation and 
benefits costs. The conference agreement has 
deleted the limitation on employment. How- 
ever, employment shall not exceed 45 full- 
time equivalent positions. 

REVISION OF AMOUNTS FOR HUD 


Amendment No. 60: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate that would transfer $10,000,000 from the 
research and technology account to the 
HOPE grants account. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Amendment No. 61: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate to limit funds made 
available to HUD which are obligated to 
State, local, public or quasi-public agencies 
from being used to indemnify contractors or 
subcontractors of such agencies against 
costs associated with judgments or allega- 
tions of infringement on intellectual prop- 
erty rights, amended to restrict the limita- 
tion to funds provided in the Act and delet- 
ing the reference to allegations. 

TITLE INI—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 62: Appropriates $20,211,000 
for the salaries and expenses of the American 
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Battle Monuments Commission, instead of 
$19,961,000 as proposed by the House and 
$20,461,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
CHEMICAL SAFETY AND HAZARD INVESTIGATION 
BOARD 
Amendment No. 63: Appropriates $2,500,000 
for the Chemical Safety and Hazard Inves- 
tigation Board, instead of $5,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and none as proposed by 
the Senate. 
COMMISSION ON NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


Amendment No. 64: Deletes the center 
heading stricken by the Senate and proposed 
by the House, ‘Commission on National and 
Community Service". 

Amendment No. 65: Appropriates no funds 
for the salaries and expenses of the Commis- 
sion on National and Community Service as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $2,519,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 66: Appropriates no funds 
for the programs and activities of the Com- 
mission on National and Community Service 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$105,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 


The conferees agree to the following 
changes to the budget request for the sala- 
ries and expenses of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission: 

+$100,000 and +1 FTE for high-priority, 
risk-based hazard assessment and reduction 
activities. 

—$100,000 and -1 FTE from agency man- 
agement. 

This is instead of a $200,000 and 2 FTE shift 
in resources as proposed by the Senate and 
no shift in resources as proposed by the 
House. 

COURT OF VETERANS APPEALS 


Amendment No. 67: Appropriates $9,159,000 
for the salaries and expenses of the Court of 
Veterans Appeals, instead of $9,040,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $9,278,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

Amendment No. 68: Appropriates 
$338,701,000 for research and development, in- 
stead of $353,565,000 as proposed by the House 
and $328,565,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees have reduced the research 
and development account by $14,864,000, in- 
cluding $4,000,000 from the massively parallel 
computer in the high-speed computing and 
communications program and $10,864,000 to 
be taken as a general reduction at the discre- 
tion of the Administrator, subject to normal 
reprogramming procedures. it is expected 
that most or all of this reduction will be 
taken from the other services/contracts ob- 
ject classification. 

Amendment No. 69: Limits operating ex- 
penses to $50,600,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $10,200,000 as proposed by the 
House. For technical reasons, the language 
has been amended to delete the construction, 
alteration, repair, rehabilitation, and ren- 
ovation of facilities language in this limita- 
tion. 

This account does not include a change in 
definition of operating expenses, but retains 
the current definition. The conferees have 
chosen to leave the current definition in 
place because the research and development 
account includes unique characteristics in 
its program which make it difficult to cat- 
egorize the administrative expenses in the 
same manner as in the abatement, control, 
and compliance account. Because the reten- 
tion of the current administrative expenses 
is inconsistent with other EPA accounts, the 
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Agency is directed to continue to track the 
administrative versus programmatic ex- 
penses of research and development as car- 
ried in other EPA accounts. 

Amendment No. 70: Appropriates 
$1,352,535,000 for abatement, control, and 
compliance as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $1,367,535,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

The conferees are in agreement on the fol- 
lowing changes to the budget request: 

+$5,000,000 for the Clean Lakes program. 

+$8,000,000 for rural water assistance ac- 
tivities. The distribution of funds should be 
made proportionally based on levels provided 
for the activities carried in the 1993 appro- 
priation. 

+$5,000,000 for public water system super- 
vision grants. 

+$4,000,000 for lead poisoning grants. 

+$2,000,000 for pollution prevention grants. 

+$2,000,000 to improve the scope and qual- 
ity of the Toxics Release Inventory (TRI) in 
Pollution Prevention Act data. 

+$2,000,000 to provide data and technical 
support for multimedia pollution prevention 
initiatives in permits, inspections, and en- 
forcement actions. 

+$500,000 for training grants to small, mi- 
nority, and women-owned businesses and 
contractors. Of this amount, $200,000 is for 
lead-based paint abatement and other lead 
poisoning activities; $100,000 is for radon ac- 
tivities; $100,000 is for asbestos activities; 
and $100,000 is for underground storage tank 
cleanup. 

+$375,000 for Long Island Sound program 
activities. 

+$1,600,000 for the Great Lakes National 
Program office activities. 

+$2,000,000 for upgrades to EPA's supercom- 
puter. 

+$1,500,000 for environmental education 
grants, to be awarded to minority institu- 
tions. 

+$2,300,000 for technologies for a decon- 
tamination project in the New York/New 
Jersey Harbor. 

+$750,000 for the Small Business Ombuds- 
man program. 

+$375,000 for the Grand Canyon Visibility 
Transport Commission. 

+$2,500,000 for Indian multimedia grants. 

+$750,000 for toxic remediation activities. 

+$185,000 for water quality protection for 
the Florida Keys Marine Sanctuary. 

+$750,000 for the National Estuaries Pro- 


gram. 

+$350,000 for EPA's Water Conservation 
Task Force. 

+$500,000 for the small town environmental 
planning program. 

+$300,000 for grants to states for state tech- 
nical assistance programs under the Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act of 1990. 

+$1,300,000 for the wastewater operator 
training grant program. 

+$2,000,000 for alternative 
treatment technologies. 

+$1,700,000 for academic training and edu- 
cation. 

+$2,600,000 for air quality activities author- 
ized under section 103 of the Clean Air Act. 

+$1,750,000 for Lake Onondaga. 

+$2,000,000 for Lake Champlain. 

+$250,000 for interstate air pollution con- 
trol activities. 

+$1,000,000 for a study by the National 
Academy of Public Administration. The con- 
ferees have provided funds for this study to 
review the proper distribution of resources 
within the Agency. It should include a re- 
view of risk assessment as stated in Senate 
Report 103-137 and examine the effectiveness 
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of the agency's organizational structure in 
furthering better environmental priorities. 
The NAPA study should address risk as well 
as other variables which may be factored 
into resource allocation. 

The conferees expect that this report will 
be completed in the timeframe set forth in 
the Senate report. Prioritization of environ- 
mental goals is needed as Congress begins to 
reauthorize several major environmental 
statutes. In addition to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, NAPA is urged to work 
with EPA's Risk Assessment and Manage- 
ment Commission, which was established to 
investigate the policy implications and ap- 
propriate uses of risk assessment. Finally, 
NAPA is expected to work with the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations in establishing the 
framework and goals of this review. 

+$500,000 for toxicological research. 

+$500,000 for research on high altitude en- 
gine testing. 

+$700,000 for acid deposition research of the 
Adirondack Mountains. 

+$500,000 for the Mickey Leland National 
Urban Air Toxics Research Center. 

+$400,000 for clean alternative fuels re- 
search. 

+$500,000 for research on the zebra mussel. 

+$800,000 for continued neurotoxicity re- 
search efforts. 

+$350,000 for continued indoor air research. 

+$900,000 for drinking water research, of 
which $450,000 is for health effects and 
$450,000 is for disinfection by-products re- 
search. The conferees encourage the partici- 
pation and cost-sharing of the water supply 
community in this crucial research. 

+$2,000,000 for monitoring and improving 
air quality in regions along the U.S./Mexican 
border. 

+$150,000 for Class I visibility air studies. 

+$1,700,000 for the liquefied gaseous fuels 
spill test facility. 

+$1,800,000 for research on environmental 
equity issues. 

+$400,000 for solar energy pollution preven- 
tion and solar detoxification technology de- 
velopment activities. 

+$800,000 for air toxic metals research. 

+$500,000 for global and stratospheric ozone 
mitigation research programs. 

+$2,000,000 for encouraging competitive re- 
search in rural states. 

— $1,350,000 from international activities. 

— $5,000,000 from the “‘green’* programs. 

— $1,000,000 from the green companies ini- 
tiative. 

— $7,000,000 from the Montreal Protocol fa- 
cilitation fund. 

— $9,000,000 from administrative expenses. 

— $61,485,000 as a general reduction from 
contracts, to be taken at the discretion of 
the Administrator, subject to normal re- 
programming procedures. 

The conferees expect the Agency to work 
with the Committees on Appropriations in 
determining the proper allowanceholde: 
within the Agency with regard to the various 
Congressional directives, 

Funds for water quality improvement ac- 
tivities are now included under the water in- 
frastructure account within the amount pro- 
vided for water quality agreements. 

Because the conferees were faced with 
tight fiscal constraints and numerous high 
priority environmental problems as well as 
for technical reasons, funds have not been in- 
cluded for asbestos. More than $350,000,000 
has been provided to date in the abatement 
of asbestos in schools. The conferees are in 
agreement that a study of the remaining 
hazards of asbestos and the relative risk in- 
volved should be conducted, as directed by 
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the Senate in its report accompanying this 
bill. 

With regard to ongoing highway construc- 
tion projects, the EPA is encouraged to work 
in conjunction with the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and other federal agencies to expedite 
approval of necessary permits. Should addi- 
tional information be considered necessary 
to augment any existing environmental im- 
pact statements, the Agency should move ex- 
peditiously to review all supplemental mate- 
rials. 

Amendment No. 71: Limits funds available 
for operating expenses to $283,000,000 for 
abatement, control, and compliance as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $280,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 72: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing funds to sub- 
sidize direct loans for asbestos and the im- 
plementation of asbestos activities to be de- 
rived from the unobligated balances of the 
Agency. 

Amendment No. 73: Appropriates 
$850,625,000 for program and research oper- 
ations, instead of $859,170,000 as proposed by 
the House and $841,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The Committee of Conference is in agree- 
ment on the following changes to the budget 
request: 

+$250,000 for the Office of Small and Dis- 
advantaged Business Utilization. 

+$1,000,000 for new initiatives including ac- 
tivities under the Waste Isolation Pilot 
Plant Land Withdrawal Act (WIPP), lead poi- 
soning, enforcement, and water infrastruc- 
ture programs. 

— $1,000,000 from the Office of International 
Activities. 

— $100,000 from the program management 
element of the Office of Prevention, Pes- 
ticides, and Toxic Substances. 

— $8,695,000 as a general reduction, to be 
taken at the discretion of the Administrator, 
subject to normal reprogramming guidelines. 
It is not the intent of the conferees to ex- 
empt those program areas that have had spe- 
cific reductions taken from this general re- 
duction. 

Amendment No. 74: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate providing for an administrative expense 
ceiling in the Office of Inspector General. Al- 
though no administrative expense ceiling has 
been included under the Inspector General's 
account, the Agency is directed to track its 
administrative expenses in this account. It is 
expected that for IG activities, the Agency 
will use the global definition of administra- 
tive expenses carried in other EPA accounts. 

Amendment No. 75: Provides $18,000,000 for 
buildings and facilities as proposed by the 
House, instead of $12,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees are in agreement 
that funds should be provided for head- 
quarters relocation buildout expenses as well 
as funds for the continued design of the Re- 
search Triangle Park laboratory facility. 

Amendment No, 76: Provides $1,465,853,000 
for the Hazardous Substance Superfund, in- 
stead of $1,416,100,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,496,400,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees are in agreement on the fol- 
lowing changes from the budget request: 
+$25,000,000 for National Institute of Envi- 
ronmental Health Sciences (NIEHS) basic re- 
search grants. 

+25,000,000 for the Agency for Toxic Sub- 
stances and Disease Registry (ATSDR). Of 
this amount, $3,000,000 is for the continued 
study of human health impacts of contami- 
nated fish and $1,000,000 is for air monitoring 
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activities, ATSDR is encouraged to continue 
to enhance and expand its cooperative pro- 
grams focusing on establishing substance 
specific investigations on data gaps that 
exist among 130 profiled substances required 
to be studied by CERCLA, 

+2,500,000 for the Gulf Coast Hazardous 
Substance Research Center. 

+300,000 for training grants to small, mi- 
nority, and women-owned businesses and 
contractors. 

+3,500,000 for minority academic institu- 
tions under the University Hazardous Sub- 
stance Research Centers grant program. 

— $42,000,000 from administrative expenses. 
It should be noted that in addition to the 
funds provided for administrative expenses 
for Superfund, the Agency estimates that at 
least $13,000,000 in carryover funds will be 
available for expenditure in this account. 
The level provided reflects a change in defi- 
nition of administrative expenses to make it 
similar to those in the other EPA trust fund 
accounts and, to the extent possible, the 
abatement, control, and compliance account. 
Activities which are administrative in na- 
ture are now included under the ceiling rath- 
er than in the programmatic account. As the 
budget becomes more constrained, it is im- 
portant to have better accountability of all 
funds. This revised definition will properly 
track administrative expenses which had for- 
merly been carried with little oversight in 
the programmatic component of the pro- 


The conferees understand the complexity 
and difficulty of implementing this change 
in a short time period, but expect that most 
issues will be resolved within this fiscal 
year. The conferees expect further refine- 
ments will be made to the initial definition 
and direct the Agency to report, as needed, 
on any further statement of definition. 

— $44,847,000 as a general reduction, to be 
taken at the discretion of the Administrator. 
This reduction is subject to the normal re- 
programming guidelines. 

Under the Agency's Superfund administra- 
tive improvements initiative, several proce- 
dures have been designed to expedite the cur- 
rent process. While the conferees are sup- 
portive of such an initiative, these efforts 
should in no way hinder the listing of sites 
on the Superfund national priority list. The 
Agency should continue its normal proce- 
dures under Superfund rules and regulations, 
including the listing of Superfund sites if 
warranted by the administrative record. 

Amendment No. 77: Provides $1,215,853,000 
to be derived from the Hazardous Substance 
Superfund, instead of $1,246,400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate and $1,206,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 78: Provides $250,000,000 to 
be derived from general revenues as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $210,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, 

Amendment No. 79: Provides $67,036,000 to 
the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry, instead of $64,036,000 as proposed by 
the House and $69,036,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 80: Limits funds available 
for administrative expenses to $280,000,000 as 
proposed by the House, instead of $240,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 81: Appropriates 
$2,477,000,000 for water infrastructure/state 
revolving funds as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $2,500,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. In addition, the Committee of Con- 
ference has agreed that of the amount pro- 
vided, $500,000,000 shall not become available 
until May 31, 1994. The conferees have also 
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agreed that of the amount made available 
upon enactment, $1,817,000,000 are for making 
capitalization grants for state revolving 
funds. 

Further, of the funds provided for activi- 
ties under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act and the Water Quality Act, 
$22,000,000 is for making grants under section 
104(b)(3) (water quality agreements); 
$80,000,000 is for making grants under section 
319 (nonpoint source pollution grants); and 
$58,000,000 is for section 510 of the Water 
Quality Act of 1987. While the conferees have 
agreed to the language proposed by the Sen- 
ate, the phrase ‘and other related 
wastewater activities," has been deleted. 

It is the intent of the conferees that of the 
$1,817,000,000 provided for making capitaliza- 
tion grants for state revolving funds, 
$599,000,000 is for drinking water state re- 
volving funds. It is expected that these funds 
will be held in reserve until such time that 
they may be authorized. Once authorized, 
the Committees on Appropriations will en- 
tertain a reprogramming request by the Ad- 
ministrator, 

It is also the intent of the conferees that 
the $500,000,000 which is not available until 
May 31, 1994 is to support water infrastruc- 
ture financing of hardship communities. 
These funds have been set aside until 
projects are authorized for this purpose. For 
technical reasons, the conferees have been 
unable to extend the deadline for authoriza- 
tion of these funds beyond May 31, 1994. At 
this time, it is uncertain whether authoriza- 
tion will be completed by the end of May. 
Therefore, the conferees intend to rec- 
ommend extending this deadline to a later 
date in 1994 in the next available appropria- 
tions vehicle. 

Amendment No, 82: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing for the head- 
ing, “Administrative Provisions”. 

Amendment No. 83: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate to prohibit the use of 
funds for activities related to the classifica- 
tion of dried hops as a processed commodity. 

Amendment No. 84: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate to. prohibit the use of 
funds to promulgate, carry out, or enforce 
regulations concerning radionuclides. This 
language has been amended to limit the pro- 
hibition of the use of funds for promulgation 
of a final rule concerning a new standard for 
radon in drinking water. 

This provision is intended to preclude the 
promulgation of a new radon standard. Ex- 
isting rules and proposed and final rules for 
other than radon would not be affected. EPA 
could promulgate the non-radon provisions 
of the pending rulemaking as required by the 
court. It is not intended to affect the Agen- 
cy’s actions concerning the final develop- 
ment of such a rule for such promulgation 
under the applicable provisions of law. 

Amendment No. 85; Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate which prohibits the use 
of funds by EPA to regulate fuel additives in 
certain instances. This language has been 
amended to narrow the scope of the provi- 
sion. 

The purpose of this limitation on appro- 
priations for the EPA is to deal with an al- 
leged health problem in Alaska said to be 
caused by the use of methyl tertiary butyl 
ether (MTBE) in the carbon monoxide non- 
attainment areas of Alaska. The limitation 
precludes enforcement of section 211(m)(2) of 
the Clean Air Act (CAA) against marketers, 
refiners, or distributors of gasoline to re- 
quire use of oxygenated substances. The con- 
ferees intend that this be a one year limita- 
tion and that during this period, the State of 
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Alaska and EPA jointly fund, with the as- 
sistance of the refiners and producers, stud- 
ies by the EPA to resolve any uncertainties 
regarding such health effects of oxygenated 
fuels in Alaska, The Office of Research and 
Development at the EPA believes that addi- 
tional research on oxygenates would be use- 
ful and oxygenated fuels should be inves- 
tigated before being introduced into com- 
mercial application. This limitation does not 
relieve Alaska of its responsibilities under 
the CAA. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
Amendment No. 86: Appropriates $4,450,000 

for the Office of Science and Technology Pol- 
icy within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, instead of $4,200,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,700,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 87: Restores language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate requiring that the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy reimburse other agencies 
for not less than half of the personnel com- 
pensation of detailees. 

Amendment No. 88: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting the number of 
detailees assigned to the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy to six. 

The conferees direct the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy to hire no more than 
six detailees. 

OFFICE OF NATIONAL SERVICE 

Amendment No. 89: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing $160,000 for the 
salaries and expenses of the Office of Na- 
tional Service within the Executive Office of 
the President. This is amended to limit re- 
imbursements for detailees at $50,000 and 
eliminate a provision requiring the Office of 
National Service to pay other agencies for 
not less than half of the cost of detailees. 
The conferees direct the Office of National 
Service to pay for not less than 50 percent of 
the cost of personnel compensation for all 
detailees. 

COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 

OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
Amendment No. 90: Appropriates $375,000 to 

the Council on Environmental Quality as 
proposed by the Senate instead of none as 
proposed by the House. The language is 
amended to delete the transfer of these funds 
from the program and research operations 
account of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The conferees have instead provided 
a direct appropriation to this account. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Amendment No. 91: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing an additional 
$400,000,000 in contingency funding for the 
disaster relief account. Currently, the Agen- 
cy has approximately $400,000,000 in contin- 
gency funding. This level should be sufficient 
to cover any unusually large increase in dis- 
aster relief activities until such time that 
the Congress could provide supplemental 
funding. 

Amendment No. 92: Appropriates 
$160,490,000 for salaries and expenses as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $164,239,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

The Committee of Conference is in agree- 
ment of the following changes to the budget 
request: 

— $1,000,000 from travel. 

— $4,107,000 as a general reduction, to be 
taken at the discretion of the Director, sub- 
ject to normal reprogramming procedures. 

Amendment No. 93: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate making a technical cor- 
rection to a citation as proposed by the 
House. 
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Amendment No. 94: Appropriates 
$212,960,000 for emergency management plan- 
ning and assistance as proposed by the 
House, instead of $215,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conferees are in agreement on the fol- 
lowing changes to the budget request: 

+$2,000,000 for emergency management as- 
sistance grants. 

+$1,000,000 for section 305(a) grants author- 
ized by Superfund Amendments and Reau- 
thorization Act (SARA), title II. 

+$7,000,000 for “other state and local pro- 
gram” grants. 

— $20,000,000 as a general reduction, to be 
taken at the discretion of the Director, sub- 
ject to normal reprogramming procedures. 

Amendment No. 95: Restores center head- 
ing as proposed by the House and stricken by 
the Senate to include only one administra- 
tive provision. 

Amendment No 96: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the expendi- 
ture of funds for the chauffeuring of employ- 
ees. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 
OFFICE OF CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

Amendment No. 97: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing that none of 
the funds appropriated to the Office of 
Consumer Affairs may be used for other ac- 
tivities within the Department of Health and 
Human Services, 

INTERAGENCY COUNCIL ON THE HOMELESS 

Amendment No. 98: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate appropriating $910,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses of the Interagency Council on the 
Homeless. The conferees agree that all re- 
sponsibilities should be transferred to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The conferees note that field activi- 
ties have never been funded by the Council, 
rather such support is provided on a non- 
reimbursable basis. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No. 99: Deletes rescission cen- 
ter heading proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 100: Appropriates 
$7,509,300,000 for research and development, 
instead of $7,475,400,000 as proposed by the 
House and $7,544,400,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. In addition, the conferees have 
agreed to limit the total amount available 
for the redesigned space station to 
$1,946,000,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $2,100,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. The House amount did not reflect re- 
finements of the proposed amendment to the 
President's budget on the space station sub- 
mitted in House Document 103-103, which al- 
located certain station-related costs to other 
portions of the NASA research and develop- 
ment account. When the reallocation of 
these activities is taken together, however, 
the total provided for space station activi- 
ties, including payloads, is $2,100,000,000. 

The conferees have also agreed to include 
two bill language provisions carried by both 
the House and Senate which limit space sta- 
tion operations and utilization capability de- 
velopment costs to $172,000,000 and support- 
ing development costs to $99,000,000. The con- 
ferees have also agreed to include a limita- 
tion on space station funds as proposed by 
the Senate of $160,000,000 for termination 
costs. The limitation proposed by the House 
prohibiting the use of any funds for space 
station NASA headquarters level I support 
service contracts has not been included. 
However, in accordance with the agreement 
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as outlined in the letter from NASA to the 
Committees dated August 9, 1984, and re- 
affirmed by letter on September 30, 1993, the 
conferees have agreed to “cap” any space 
station funds at zero that may be used for 
space station engineering integration con- 
tract activities and for space station tech- 
nical and management information systems 
contract activities after December 1, 1993. 

Finally, the conferees have agreed to in- 
clude a provision proposed by the Senate and 
modified to limit to $100,000,000 any funds 
made available under this act for the To- 
wards Other Planetary Systems/High Resolu- 
tion Microwave Survey Program (also known 
as the Search for Extraterrestrial Intel- 
ligence Project). The $1,000,000 included for 
this activity is available only for termi- 
nation costs. 

The conference agreement reflects the fol- 
lowing changes from the budget request: 

— $50,000,000 from support service contrac- 
tors. 

— $25,000,000 from space capability develop- 
ment payload operations. 

— $35,000,000 from space capability develop- 
ment advanced programs. The conferees 
agree that none of the reduction should be 
taken from the single-engine centaur or 
solid-propulsion integrity programs. 

+$10,000,000 for the single-engine centaur 
project. 

+$1,600,000 for the solid-propulsion integ- 
rity program. 

— $25,000,000 from research operations sup- 
port, including: 

— $15,200,000 from space capability develop- 
ment research operations support, 

—$3,100,000 from Earth Observing System 
research operations support, and 

— $6,700,000 from aeronautical technology 
research operations support. 

+$50,000,000 for space capability develop- 
ment space lab and payload operations for 
joint U.S./Russian activities. 

+$50,000,000 for the Office of Space Science 
for joint U.S./Russian science missions. 

—$19,000,000 from the Advanced X-Ray As- 
trophysics Facility (AXAF-S). The conferees 
direct NASA to use the remaining $16,900,000 
to fly the principal AXAF-S instrument on 
the ASTRO-E satellite. 

+$22,500,000 for physics and astronomy and 
planetary science mission operations and 
data analysis with a high priority afforded 
the Hubble Space Telescope repair mission. 

+$64,300,000 for the Discovery program. 
These funds will provide $66,200,000 each in 
fiscal year 1994 for the Near Earth Asteroid 
Rendezvous (NEAR) and Mars Environ- 
mental Survey Pathfinder (MESUR) pro- 
grams. The conferees agree that the 
$150,000,000 programmatic cost cap for these 
missions is based on 1992 dollars. 

+$7,000,000 for the Earth Observing System 
Data Information System (EOSDIS) for pro- 
grammatic reserves, 

— $2,000,000 from the Earth Observing Sys- 
tem “A” platform. 

— $13,000,000 from the Consortium for Inter- 
national Earth Science Information Network 
(CIESIN). The committee of conference con- 
curs with the agreement reached in the Sen- 
ate on the CIESIN project. That agreement 
makes available $5,000,000 of fiscal year 1994 
funds to establish CIESIN as a Distributed, 
Active Archive Center (DAAC) for socio- 
economic activities within the EOSDIS pro- 
gram. The conferees note that approximately 
$13,000,000 of fiscal year 1993 funds will be 
available for a total 1994 program level of 
$18,000,000. The conferees further expect that 
given CIESIN’s new status as a DAAC, an an- 
nual budget of $6,000,000 per annum begin- 
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ning in fiscal year 1995 will be established by 
NASA. The conferees also expect that begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1995, the National Science 
Foundation will establish, through a com- 
petitive process, a Center for the Human Di- 
mensions of Climate Change at a level of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 annually. 

— $20,000,000 from the new technology ini- 
tiative science data purchases program. 

— $11,300,000 from the Towards Other Plan- 
etary Systems/High Resolution Microwave 
Survey program. A total of $1,000,000 has 
been made available only for termination 
costs. 

—$5,800,000 from the Advanced Launch 
Technology program. The conferees agree 
that the $20,000,000 made available for this 
activity shall be allocated as follows: 
$8,000,000 for development of a low-cost 
booster program; $5,000,000 for advanced pro- 
pulsion development; and $7,000,000 for hy- 
brid rocket technology. 

+$15,000,000 for the flight and ground-based 
NASA/NIH protocol for micorgravity science. 

—$17,500,000 from the small satellite tech- 
nology program. b 

— $40,000,000 from commercial use of space. 
Included within the funds made available are 
the following assumptions: 

$14,500,000 for the commercial experiment 
transporter (COMET), 

$45,000,000 for the commercial mid-deck 
augmentation module (CMAM), and 

a $9,400,000 general reduction to be applied 
at the agency's discretion subject to the nor- 
mal reprogramming procedures except that 
none of the reduction shall be applied to di- 
rect grants to centers for the commercial de- 
velopment of space. 

The conferees recognize that the reduction 
of $21,500,000 in the CMAM program could 
cause difficult financial and technical ad- 
justments. The conferees have agreed, there- 
fore, after further consultations with NASA, 
to include an advanced fiscal year 1995 appro- 
priation of $40,000,000 in a 1994 supplemental 
bill. This amount will essentially meet all 
1994 and 1995 NASA commitments to the 
CMAM program. 

— $28,700,000 as a general reduction from 
space research and technology to be taken 
subject to the normal reprogramming proce- 
dures, 

—$12,000,000 as a general reduction from 
aeronautical subsonic research to be taken 
subject to the normal reprogramming proce- 
dures. 

+$10,000,000 for the high-speed civil trans- 
port program. 

+$1,000,000 for an assessment of whether a 
National Institute of Aeronautics should be 
established within NASA. 

— $80,000,000 from the National Aerospace 
Plane. The conferees have made this reduc- 
tion without prejudice owing to the severe 
budget constraints faced by all domestic dis- 
cretionary programs. The NASP objective is 
to demonstrate the technology required to 
permit the Nation to develop reusable, sin- 
gle-stage-to orbit (SSTO) vehicles with air- 
breathing primary propulsion as well as hori- 
zontal take off and landing. The conferees 
continue to believe that this goal, although 
technically difficult, would represent an ex- 
ceptional breakthrough for American aero- 
nautics. In that context, again recognizing 
the goal of single-stage-to orbit capability, 
the conferees urge that NASA examine care- 
fully the importance of proceeding with the 
NASP project, and if it believes NASP can 
contribute significantly to meeting this 
goal, propose a reprogramming of funds to 
ensure the proper NASA role in the joint 
NASA/Department of Defense NASP pro- 
gram. 
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+$8,000,000 for minority university re- 
search, including $2,500,000 for hispanic-serv- 
ing institutions; $5,000,000 for historically 
black colleges; and $500,000 for model institu- 
tions of excellence. The conferees urge that 
NASA work closely with the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the National Science 
Foundation to expand the number of histori- 
cally black colleges and universities re- 
search centers in earth and space science, en- 
gineering, and mathematics, including high- 
performance supercomputing and scientific 
visualization. 

+$3,000,000 for educational technology. 

+$1,000,000 for an assessment of whether a 
National Institute of Space Science should 
be established within NASA. 

+$1,500,000 for the Office of Advanced Con- 
cepts and Technology for cooperative efforts 
by the Department of Defense in artificial 
intelligence and software reuse. +$2,500,000 
for the Advanced Communication Tech- 
nology Satellite (ACTS) program. 

— $5,000,000 from the LANDSAT program. 

— $5,000,000 from space capability develop- 
ment engineering and technical base. 

— $5,000,000 from spacelab payload mission 
management activities. 

— $5,200,000 from Life Science flight Experi- 
ments. 

— $24,000,000 from the Mars Observer pro- 
gram. The conferees are disappointed in the 
recent loss of the Mars Observer. A total of 
$10,200,000 has been included for a possible 
1995 or 1996 reflight of the Mars mission. 
Based on an early review of comparative 
costs, it appears that a reflight of existing 
Mars Observer instruments would represent 
achieving the most science at the lowest 
cost—particularly when launch requirements 
are included. 

Finally, the conferees support the rec- 
ommendation carried in the Senate report 
(103-137) to reconvene the Augustine Com- 
mission panel to update its findings in light 
of new budget realities and to evaluate how 
successfully NASA has implemented its rec- 
ommendations. 

Amendment No. 101: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate, amended to establish a 
funding limitation for space station by a 
date certain. 

The conferees have agreed that of the 
$2,100,000,000 provided for the space station 
program, not to exceed $1,100,000,000 shall be 
available before March 31, 1994. The con- 
ferees have further agreed to “cap” the space 
station program at $1,100,000,000 in accord- 
ance with the agreement as outlined in the 
letter from NASA to the Committees dated 
August 9, 1984, and reaffirmed by letter to 
the Committees on September 30, 1993. 

The conferees have agreed to cap the space 
station program in view of the continuing 
concern that any joint U.S./Russian space 
station option not compromise the long- 
standing goals of the American program. 
Fundamentally, the conferees believe that 
any Russian participation should enhance 
and not enable the space station. In that 
context it is important that a U.S.-led 
“human-tended™ station with sufficient 
power to operate it should be the first phase 
of any international space station. The con- 
ferees welcome Russian participation includ- 
ing the use of the so-called Russian “tug” for 
guidance and navigation, the Russian Soyuz 
as a crew rescue vehicle, and other Russian 
docking and rendezvous technology and 
hardware. The conferees believe that over 
the coming four to six weeks a final configu- 
ration incorporating any Russian participa- 
tion must be resolved in order to proceed 
with an amended critical design review of 
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space station Alpha. Continued delay or un- 
certainty regarding what space station the 
United States will build can only exacerbate 
the problem of expending $8,000,000 a day for 
a program that remains undefined in terms 
of its final configuration. The conferees hope 
that the United States and Russia can agree, 
along with the other international partners, 
on an acceptable final configuration that will 
permit the lifting of the ‘‘cap’’ described 
above. 

Amendment No. 102: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting funds for any 
space station with a user capability less than 
that available for space station Freedom. 

Amendment No. 103: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting funds made 
available for the space station program to 
enter into contracts with the Republic of 
Russia, 

Amendment No. 104: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting funds under the 
research and development account to 
$100,000,000 for activities for cooperative 
space ventures between the United States 
and the Republic of Russia including 
$50,000,000 for space transportation capabil- 
ity development activities and $50,000,000 for 
space science activities other than life 
sciences. 

Amendment No, 105: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the use of 
any of the $100,000,000 provided for coopera- 
tive agreements with the Republic of Russia 
until after December 15, 1993. 

Amendment No. 106: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate providing that no funds 
be made available under the research and de- 
velopment account to pay or reimburse the 
Department of Defense for any expenses con- 
nected with a planetary exploration mission, 

Amendment No. 107: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting the dollars 
available for the mission to planet earth ac- 
tivities and for a socioeconomic data active 
archive center. 

Amendment No. 108: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting the use of 
earth observing system data information 
funds for the construction of non-NASA fa- 
cilities. The conferees have deleted this pro- 
vision without prejudice. NASA is directed, 
however, to provide no funds for the con- 
struction of non-NASA facilities including 
the reimbursement of construction costs 
through annual data archive center oper- 
ation budgets. The conferees further agree 
that all prior interagency agreements that 
would have permitted this are considered 
null and void and that facility costs should 
be born by the non-NASA agencies directly. 

Amendment No. 109: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate limiting funds available 
for space research and technology activities. 

Amendment No. 110: Appropriates 
$4,878,400,000 for space flight, control and 
data communications as proposed by the 
House instead of $4,892,900,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conference agreement re- 
flects the following changes from the budget 
request: 

—$30,000,000 from structural spares. The 
conferees also agree that because of ongoing 
budget constraints, and the possibility of ad- 
ditional reductions that may have to be in- 
curred under the shuttle production activity 
owning to potential future rescissions, the 
advanced turbo fuel pump development pro- 
gram should not be activated in fiscal year 
1994. The 1994 budget includes no funds for 
the restart of the advanced fuel pump pro- 
gram. Although the conferees are pleased 
with the progress that has been made in the 
past nine months to correct development 
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problems encountered with the advanced liq- 
uid oxygen turbo pump, given the increas- 
ingly limited resources available for new 
programs, it would not be prudent to begin a 
commitment to this activity. 

— $2,000,000 from program support. 

—$155,500,000 from the Advanced Solid 
Rocket Motor program. 

The conferees have included $124,900,000 in 
fiscal year 1994 for the Advanced Solid Rock- 
et Motor program. This is a reduction of 
$155,500,000 below the budget request of 
$280,400,000. The conferees regret t the 
full request for the ASRM program could not 
be accommodated within the severely con- 
strained allocations available to the sub- 
committee—particularly in view of the more 
than one billion dollars that has been ex- 
pended on the program to date, and also in 
view of the significant safety, payload, and 
manufacturing advantages gained with the 
ASRM development. 

The Committee of Conference is aware, 
however, that NASA will soon make a final 
decision regarding the orbital inclination of 
the space station. If such decision places sta- 
tion in a 51.6 degree orbit to accommodate 
access from Russia, the shuttle will experi- 
ence a significant degradation in lift capac- 
ity to station. 

The conferees believe, therefore, that if the 
higher space station orbit is selected by 
NASA, the ASRM is clearly an active and 
viable option available to offset the loss of 
shuttle lift capacity. In that context, the 
conferees direct that NASA and the Adminis- 
tration determine if the ASRM is the pre- 
ferred option to address the issue of dimin- 
ished shuttle lift capacity should a higher 
space station orbit be selected. If such a de- 
termination is made, the conferees expect 
that NASA will submit a reprogramming by 
November 15, 1993 of such funds necessary to 
proceed with ASRM development. 

If, however, NASA elects to choose an al- 
ternate approach to enhance shuttle lift ca- 
pacity, then the funds provided ($124,900,000) 
for ASRM may be used only for termination 
and transferring the production of solid 
rocket motor nozzles and the refurbishment 
of solid rocket motor cases to the new ASRM 
production site located near Yellow Creek, 
Mississippi. To assure that such an option 
remains viable, the conferees have acceded 
to the Senate and restored the $32,600,000 re- 
quested for ASRM construction at Yellow 
Creek. 

— $5,000,000 from launch and mission sup- 
port. 

- ,000,000 from shuttle operations. 

— $10,000,000 as a general reduction from 
launch services to be applied at the agency's 
discretion subject to the normal repro- 
gramming procedures. The conferees are in 
agreement with the language contained in 
the House report (103-150) directing that 
NASA launch the AXAF-I mission on shuttle 
with an appropriate upper stage, 

+$6,600,000 for the Discovery Near Earth 
Asteroid Rendezvous (NEAR) launch vehicle. 

— $48,000,000 from the tracking and data 
relay satellite replacement new start. This 
reduction is made without prejudice. The 
conferees note that NASA has provided the 
historical “estimated need versus actual 
need“ data on the TDRS system. It indicates 
that there has been a substantial over-esti- 
mate of future need for use of the system. 
Nevertheless, the Committee will entertain a 
reprogramming upon submission of data in 
the operating plan that outlines how the 
TDRSS will operate in conjunction with any 
Russian participation in the space station 
program. 
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— $11,000,000 as a general reduction from 
space communications, including a reduction 
of $8,600,000 from space communications op- 
erations activities at headquarters and at 
the NASA ground terminal. 

— $500,000 from Mars Observer operations. 

Amendment No. 111: Deletes center head 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 112: Appropriates 
$500,300,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $512,700,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees agree that no funds provided under 
this heading may be used for the construc- 
tion of a neutral buoyancy laboratory. 

Amendment No. 113: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate, in- 
cluding technical language pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 102-486 concerning utility energy ef- 
ficiency and water conservation cash rebates 
received by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Amendment No, 114: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate rescinding $10,000,000 of 
fiscal year 1993 funds provided for the Con- 
sortium for International Earth Science In- 
formation Network. 

The conferees agree to fence $10,000,000 of 
1993 CIESIN construction funds until the 
completion of the pending Inspector General 
report. 

Amendment No. 115: Appropriates 
$1,635,508,000 as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $1,637,500,000 as proposed by the 
House. The conference agreement makes the 
following changes to the budget request: 

— $25,000,000 from space station and NASA- 
related employment. The May 1993 station 
employment level was estimated at 2,240 
full-time positions. A 30 percent reduction 
from that level (the NASA goal) would 
equate to approximately 650 positions. The 
conferees expect that a part of that reduc- 
tion will occur from closing NASA oper- 
ations at the Reston Level II Space Station 
facility. The conferees further direct that 
total NASA end of year fiscal year 1994 em- 
ployment shall not exceed 22,900 FTE. 

— $14,492,000 as a general reduction to be 
taken at the agency's discretion subject to 
the normal reprogramming procedures. 

The conferees note that as NASA reduces 
its programmatic activities, including per- 
sonnel, it is important that the agency en- 
sure that it does not lose sight of its respon- 
sibility to demonstrate that the cutting edge 
of technology reflect the full ethnic, cultural 
and gender diversity of the United States. 
The small and disadvantaged business goals 
and objectives should continue to reflect ag- 
gressive efforts to increase the full participa- 
tion of targeted groups and contracting op- 
portunities, 8(a) set-asides, and in training 
and research grants. The current goal of 
achieving a minority set-aside of eight per- 
cent of contract dollars should be main- 
tained. Up to $48,400,000 of available funds 
may be used for minority university research 
and education programs in fiscal year 1994 
with the intent of reaching a $101,000,000 in- 
vestment level by fiscal year 1999. 

The conferees also agree that up to $800,000 
of available research and program manage- 
ment funds may be used for multicultural 
education and equal opportunity training 
programs over the next three fiscal years 
(1994-1996). In addition, $748,000 of available 
funds may be used for equal opportunity 
compliance activities and the processing and 
adjudication of matters of employment dis- 
crimination occurring under 29 CFR 1614. 

The Committee of Conference agrees that 
in a subsequent legislative vehicle it will 
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recommend a rescission to offset any manda- 
tory “pay as you go” costs incurred as a re- 
sult of NASA “‘early-out”’ legislation. 

Finally, the conferees are concerned that 
the original purposes of operating plan 
changes have become increasingly distorted 
over the past three to four fiscal years. The 
operating plan is intended to accommodate 
unexpected and technical dollar change re- 
quirements in various NASA programs. It is 
not and should not be used as a vehicle for 
changing policy and programmatic decisions 
made in the conference report. The conferees 
expect, therefore, that except where specific 
reprogramming proposals may be rec- 
ommended in the conference agreement, 
such as in the case of the NASP and ASRM 
programs, the operating plan adhere to those 
conditions for which it was originally em- 
ployed. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Amendment No. 116: Appropriates 
$1,986,000,000 for the research and related ac- 
tivities of the National Science Foundation, 
instead of $2,045,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,940,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees agree with the following ad- 
justments from the request by the Adminis- 
tration: 

—$204,800,000 to be taken as a general re- 
duction at the agency’s discretion, subject to 
the normal reprogramming guidelines. 

— $12,500,000 from activities connected with 
the Foundation’s role in high-performance 
computing. The conferees direct the Founda- 
tion not to expend more funds on high-per- 
formance computing than it spent in fiscal 
year 1993 until it provides a written report to 
the Committees on Appropriations articulat- 
ing specific and measurable goals in this 
area. This report must include timetables 
and milestones for achieving NSF's goals, 
and should describe how these efforts relate 
to the Administration’s national informa- 
tion infrastructure initiative. 

— $6,500,000 from the acquisition of an arc- 
tic research vessel. 

+$5,000,000 for a second round of funding for 
agile manufacturing. 

The conferees agree that GAO complete a 
study on indirect costs consistent with the 
guidance in both House and Senate reports. 
GAO should report to both Committees on 
Appropriations concurrently. 

Amendment No. 117: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting any of the 
funds provided for research and related ac- 
tivities from being used to acquire an arctic 
research vessel. The conferees have deferred 
further action on the arctic research vessel 
pending receipt of a report from the General 
Accounting Office on the costs and benefits 
associated with the various acquisition 
strategies (including lease, purchase, debt fi- 
nancing, and other mechanisms) which could 
be pursued by the NSF or its institutional 
operator. 

Amendment No. 118: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate prohibiting expenditures 
for the establishment of any new research 
centers in fiscal year 1994. 

The conferees expect that beginning in fis- 
cal year 1995, the National Science Founda- 
tion will establish, through a competitive 
process, a Center for the Human Dimensions 
of Climate Change at a level of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 annually. 

Amendment No. 119: Inserts center heading 
proposed by the Senate, changing the ac- 
count title from “Academic Research Facili- 
ties and Instrumentation” as proposed by 
the House to “Academic Research Infra- 
structure” as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 120: Appropriates 
$100,000,000 for academic research infrastruc- 
ture, instead of $55,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $125,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees note the great difficulty ex- 
perienced by colleges and universities with 
significant populations of historically under- 
represented groups in obtaining funding for 
research facilities and instruments. The con- 
ferees direct the Foundation to pay particu- 
lar attention to the needs of these institu- 
tions when obligating funds under this title. 

Amendment No. 121; Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate for United States Polar 
Research programs prohibiting the use of 
funds to refurbish, modernize, or build a re- 
search vessel in foreign shipyards. This is 
amended to reference vessels built in “a for- 
eign shipyard”, rather than vessels “not re- 
furbished or modernized" or “not built in” 
the United States. 


EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES 


The conferees agree to the following 
changes from the budget request for the edu- 
cation and human resources account: 

+$7,500,000 for the Experimental Program 
to Stimulate Competitive Research 
(EPSCoR). 

+$10,000,000 for science and advanced tech- 
nology grants to community colleges. 

+$1,000,000 for minority summer science 
camps, 

— $1,500,000 for systemic reform in rural 
areas. This program should complement the 
urban systemic initiative. 

—$3,500,000 as a general reduction, taken at 
the Agency's discretion, subject to the nor- 
mal reprogramming guidelines. 

— $3,000,000 from curriculum development. 

Amendment No. 122: Appropriates $1,500,000 
for the Critical Technologies Institute, in- 
stead of $1,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees agree to the following 
changes to the budget request for the Criti- 
cal Technologies Institute: 

+$250,000 for activities focused on the de- 
velopment of performance goals for Federal 
investments in science and technology. 

— $250,000 for a grant to the National Acad- 
emy of Public Administration [NAPA] to re- 
view NSF's various research centers, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, its science and tech- 
nology, engineering, and supercomputer cen- 
ters. 

Amendment No. 123: Appropriates 
$118,300,000 for the salaries and expenses of 
the National Science Foundation, instead of 
$120,800,000 as proposed by the House and 
$115,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 124: Restores the center 
heading proposed by the House and deleted 
by the Senate naming the account “National 
Science Foundation headquarters reloca- 
tion’. Deletes center heading proposed by 
the Senate naming the account ‘National 
Science Foundation headquarters relocation 
and related activities’. 

Amendment No. 125: Deletes language 
stricken by the Senate and proposed by the 
House allowing funds for this activity to re- 
main available until expended. 

Amendment No. 126: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate allowing the Foundation 
to use resources appropriated under this 
heading to pay for rent. 


NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

Amendment No. 127: Appropriates 
$370,000,000 for the Corporation for National 
and Community Service as proposed by the 
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Senate, instead of no appropriation as pro- 
posed by the House. In addition, the con- 
ferees agree to several limitations as pro- 
posed by the Senate but not proposed by the 
House. They are: 

$14,000,000 limit on administrative expenses 
for the Corporation, 

$11,000,000 limit on administrative expenses 
for State commissions, 

$94,500,000 limit on appropriations to the 
National Service Trust Fund, 

$5,000,000 limit on payments to the Points 
of Light Foundation, and 

$15,000,000 limit on subtitle H activities. 

The conferees agree to amend two limita- 
tions proposed by the Senate but not pro- 
posed by the House by agreeing to: 

$9,450,000 limit on educational awards for 
VISTA volunteers, instead of a $4,725,000 
limit on educational awards for VISTA vol- 
unteers as proposed by the Senate and no 
limit as proposed by the House, and 

$10,000,000 limit on subtitle E activities, in- 
stead of a prohibition on expenditures for 
this purpose as proposed by the Senate and 
no limitation as proposed by the House. 

The conferees did not agree to several limi- 
tations as proposed by the Senate but not 
proposed by the House. They are: 

$3,000,000 limit on grants to Native Amer- 
ican tribes, 

$3,000,000 limit on grants to territories, 

$9,500,000 limit on technical assistance, 

$10,000,000 limit on disaster assistance, 
$25,000,000 limit on transfers to other fed- 
eral agencies, 

$2,000,000 limit on programs for individuals 
with disabilities, 

$11,000,000 limit on Summer of Service, and 

$9,000,000 limit on Stafford loan forgive- 

ness. 
The conferees direct the Corporation to ob- 
ligate no more than $180,500,000 for subtitle C 
activities and no more than $40,000,000 for 
subtitle B activities. 

The conferees agree to the following over- 
all allocation for the fiscal year 1994 appro- 
priation: 


Subtitle © activities .......... $180,500,000 
National service trust. ....... 500, 
Service learning ....,.......... 40,000,000 
Subtitle E activities .. 10,000,000 
Corporation administra- 
tive expenses .............c00- 14,000,000 
State commission adminis- 
trative expenses e.s 11,500,000 
Subtitle H activities .......... 15,000,000 
Points of Light Foundation 5,000,000 
Total appropriation ..... 370,000,000 


The conferees agree that funds shall re- 
main available until September 30, 1995, ex- 
cept appropriations for the National Service 
Trust, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended, as proposed by the Senate but not by 
the House. 

The conferees agree that funds appro- 
priated under subtitle E of title I may be 
used for educational awards, and that the 
Committees on Appropriations will review 
the limitation on educational awards for 
VISTA volunteers at mid-year and may ad- 
just it in a subsequent legislative vehicle, if 
justified. 

The conferees agree that up to $12,000,000 of 
subtitle C funds may be used for technical 
assistance. 

The conferees agree that the Corporation 
may not establish more than 50 full-time 
equivalent positions in fiscal year 1994. The 
Committees on Appropriations will consider 
some increases above that level if justified 
by a detailed operating plan. 

NEIGHBORHOOD REINVESTMENT CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 128: Appropriates 
$32,000,000 for the payment to the Neighbor- 
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hood Reinvestment Corporation as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $30,476,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

The conferees agree with the following ad- 
justments to the request by the Administra- 
tion: 

+$3,024,000 for equity capital activities, to 
be allocated, where possible, to assist with 
the distressed elements of the federally as- 
sisted housing inventory, including RTC and 
FHA properties where strong NeighborWorks 
organizations are currently in place, 

+$500,000 for developing fully integrated 
service delivery programs for NHS commu- 
nities modeled on the criteria of the HOPE 6 
Program. 

+$500,000 for the development of a dem- 
onstration program for national service with 
the NHS network, consistent with the re- 
quirements of the National and Community 
Service Trust Act of 1993. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 129: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

TITLE IV—CORPORATIONS 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Amendment No. 130: Deletes language pro- 

posed by the House and stricken by the Sen- 
ate providing such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment of insurance losses under 
the Savings Association Insurance Fund. 

Amendment No. 131: Appropriates $1,171,000 
for the FSLIC Resolution Fund as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $1,326,00,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 132: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate appropriating $7,000,000 for the FDIC 
affordable housing program and allowing the 
FDIC the flexibility to waive certain provi- 
sions of section 40 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act in order to maximize the effi- 
cient use of available funds. 

RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION 

Amendment No. 133: Appropriates 
$34,314,000 for the Office of Inspection Gen- 
eral of the Resolution Trust Corporation, in- 
stead of $34,046,000 as proposed by the House 
and $34,582,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 134: Limits consultants 
pay to not to exceed the rate paid for execu- 
tive level IV as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of the maximum rate paid for GS-18 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 135: Restores language 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate prohibiting the expenditure of funds 
in the Act in violation of the Buy American 
Act. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 

The total new budget (obligational) au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1994 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
parisons to the fiscal year 1993 amount, the 
1994 budget estimates, and the House and 
Senate bills for 1994 follow: 

New budget (obligational) 


authority, fiscal year 
AGO EEE E E Ey E VA $89,557,933,000 
Budget estimates of new 
(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1994 ad 89,268, 383,032 
House bil, fiscal year 1994 87,946,121,032 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1994 87,931 ,529,032 
Conference agreement, fis- 
Cal year 1994 ienei 87,690,272,032 
Conference agreement 
compared with: 
New budget 
(obligational) author- 
ity, fiscal year 1993 ... — 1,857,660,968 
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Budget estimates of 
new (obligational) 
authority, fiscal year 


LS MAS EENE —1,568,111,000 
House bill, 19% .... — 245,849,000 
Senate bill, 1994 — 231,257,000 
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Tom DELAY, 

DEAN A. GALLO, 

JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


BARBARA A. MIKULSKI, 

PATRICK J. LEAHY, 

J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 

J. ROBERT KERREY, 

DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

PHIL GRAMM, 

ALFONSE D'AMATO, 

CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

CONRAD BURNS, 

MARK O, HATFIELD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the minority leader, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 267) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 267 

Resolved, That Representative Michael N. 
Castle of Delaware be and is hereby elected 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


re 


THE TURMOIL IN RUSSIA AND 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, it is clear 
that in Russia we as a nation must 
stay the course, while in Somalia we 
must change the course. It is no secret 
that Boris Yeltsin, the elected leader of 
the former Soviet Union, now Russia, 
is intent on bringing democracy and re- 
form to his nation. It is in our best in- 
terests and in the world’s interest, 
then, to help him stay the course, to 
promote democracy and to inculcate 
reform. 

So it is easy for us, and we should, as 
the President already has, indicate 
support for Boris Yeltsin while in So- 
malia we should change the course. 

In Somalia we started off with a hu- 
manitarian effort to end the famine in 
Somalia, and now it has turned into a 
military expedition beyond our wildest 
expectations. 
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The House has already voted to give 
the President until October 15 to out- 
line the purpose and the rationale for 
staying in Somalia and for risking fur- 
ther American lives in that region. 


SHOULD WE STAY THE COURSE IN 
SOMALIA? 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GEKAS], and I 
certainly agree with his statement 
that we have a real serious problem in 
Somalia. 

Reports are coming now that we have 
had a number of Americans who have 
been wounded there, and some have 
lost their lives. I think we have got to 
go back and take a hard look at that 
policy of how long we want to keep 
those Americans on the ground in So- 
malia. 

—_—_————— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. COLLINS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois addressed 
the House. Her remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. OBEY addressed the House. His 
remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Extensions of Remarks.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. BURTON of Indiana addressed 
the House. His remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. BONIOR addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 


Oo nÁ—r 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] be able to 
precede me in the special orders sched- 
uled for today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). Is there objection to the re- 
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quest of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
—_—_—_—_——_==—_—__- 


PEACEKEEPING IS UNDERMINING 
OUR WAR-FIGHTING CAPABILITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, peace- 
keeping commitments may so degrade 
the Armed Forces’ war-fighting capa- 
bility that it will be impossible to 
carry out the national military strat- 
egy. That strategy, which I support, re- 
quires a military sized to win two Per- 
sian Gulf type regional wars almost si- 
multaneously. If the commitments/ 
forces mismatch continues to develop 
as current trends suggest, the military 
will be unable to carry out the strat- 
egy. 

Nowhere are the harmful trends more 

evident than in the Army. In the end, 
success or failure in winning wars will 
depend on the U.S. Army. Even in the 
Persian Gulf, where air power was so 
important, heavy land forces were re- 
quired to bring the conflict to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Information has recently come to my 
attention that causes me to question 
whether the resources devoted to the 
Army under the bottom-up review will 
be adequate to win the first regional 
contingency called for in the national 
strategy in a reasonable time, much 
less the second. 

Mr. Speaker, the concern I voice has 
nothing to do with partisan politics. 
Both the Bush and Clinton administra- 
tions have embraced the so-called win/ 
win strategy which requires sizing the 
military for two major regional con- 
flicts. Although the Clinton military 
budget is somewhat smaller than the 
last Bush budget, it is quite likely that 
a second Bush term would have pro- 
duced comparable defense budgets in 
response to the quest for a cold war 
peace dividend. I believe it is impor- 
tant for political leaders to resist im- 
prudent demands from whatever source 
that would break our military and 
render it unable toaccomplish the mis- 
sions our Nation is calling on it to ac- 
complish. 

I don’t have as many facts in my pos- 
session as I would like. I intend to con- 
tinue to review the situation until I do. 
But I do have enough to sketch out the 
basis of my concern about the Army. 

In the Persian Gulf war, the Army 
deployed roughly 250,000 active troops 
and 130,000 Reserve component—Re- 
serve and National Guard—personnel 
to the area of operations. It follows 
that if the Army is to be sized to fight 
and win two major regional contin- 
gencies like the Persian Gulf war si- 
multaneously, it would require about 
500,000 active personnel to deploy. 

To arrive at the required size of the 
entire Army, it is necessary to add to 
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that figure tens of thousands of support 
personnel required to keep the beans 
and bullets flowing to the troops in 
theater—and additional thousands of 
Army personnel to support the Marines 
and the Air Force because the Army 
serves as the storekeeper and much 
more for all ashore personnel in any 
war that lasts more than a few weeks. 
On top of these numbers it is necessary 
to add the thousands of active person- 
nel who are needed for education and 
training—everything from new recruits 
to Reserve component units that would 
be called to active duty. Once again, 
the Army assists the other services in 
training, particularly the Marines. Fi- 
nally, the institutional structure of the 
Army—the installations, the com- 
mands, the acquisition organizations— 
add additional thousands. Also, let us 
not forget the Army Corps of Engineers 
for flood control and Army personnel 
for disaster relief missions. 

Mr. Speaker, I don’t have all the 
numbers. And I would be the first to 
acknowledge that the Reserve compo- 
nents will be called on to shoulder 
many of the tasks performed by active 
personnel in the past. But making al- 
lowances for added Reserve component 
participation and other relevant fac- 
tors I may have overlooked, what I 
have sketched suggests that an Army 
sized to fight two major regional con- 
tingencies should be closer to 600,000 
active personnel than to 500,000. I am 
sorry to have to report to you that the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisi- 
tion, Mr. Deutch, told the Committee 
on Army Services in a briefing on the 
bottom-up review last Thursday that 
the recommended size of the Army will 
be less than 500,000 personnel. 

The conclusion that I believe must be 
drawn is that the Army is being sized 
to fight one war, not two. We may have 
a win/win strategy, but we are in fact 
drawing the Army down to a win/zero 
capability. 

Peacekeeping missions may even un- 
dermine the first win. Peacekeeping 
tends to further undermine the Army’s 
capability for regional war—and could 
undermine the Armed Forces’ capabil- 
ity to conclude even one major re- 
gional contingency with dispatch. I re- 
cently returned from a factfinding trip 
that focused on the nature of peace- 
keeping missions in general, and, in 
particular, the prospective involve- 
ment of United States military person- 
nel in Bosnia as part of a NATO oper- 
ation to implement a peace agreement. 
What my delegation learned should 
cause this body to deliberate long and 
hard before committing large numbers 
of our troops to a peacekeeping oper- 
ation. 

During the course of the trip I 
learned that there are fundamental dif- 
ferences between peacekeeping and 
combat operations. Peacekeeping re- 
quires patience, forbearance in the use 
of force, and even-handed negotiation 
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among adversaries. Combat requires 
the use of force quickly and decisively 
against an adversary. Crack U.S. com- 
bat troops must be retrained for peace- 
keeping duty—and trained again for 
combat afterward. 

Units assigned to peacekeeping must 
be replaced by other units after a pe- 
riod of time, Consequently, a given 
unit conducting peacekeeping oper- 
ations requires that additional units 
and several times the number of per- 
sonnel on the ground be committed to 
the mission—and removed from their 
combat mission. A commonly used 
rule-of-thumb in our military is that 
each unit conducting peacekeeping on 
the ground engages two additional 
units, a 3-to-l1 ratio. That is a very con- 
servative planning factor. I have been 
told that the British use a 5-to-1 ratio. 
In other words, if an Army battalion is 
committed to a peacekeeping mission, 
two additional battalions must be dedi- 
cated to the mission as well. 

Peacekeeping operations draw more 
heavily on the Army than on the Ma- 
rine Corps. The Army, with its versa- 
tile mix of light, medium, and heavy 
combat units and robust support struc- 
ture, must shoulder the brunt of any 
peacekeeping operation that requires 
troops on the ground. What are the per- 
sonnel implications for the Army of 
the present and prospective peacekeep- 
ing missions of which we are presently 
aware? Press reports indicate that we 
have approximately 4,000 personnel in 
Somalia, 1,000 in the Sinai, and 300 in 
Macedonia. Additionally, there are re- 
ports that we are planning to move as 
many as 25,000 troops into Bosnia and 
possibly 4,000 to the Golan Heights. 
That is a total of more than 34,000 
troops. Applying the 3 to 1 ratio, the 
United States is contemplating engag- 
ing over 100,000 Army personnel to 
peacekeeping, one-fifth of the entire 
post-drawdown Army, and the equiva- 
lent of between 4 and 5 divisions. 

This is alarming in light of the bot- 
tom-up review proposal of cutting the 
U.S. Army to only 10 divisions. Three 
of those divisions will be stationed 
overseas, in Europe and Asia. A major 
regional contingency would require the 
rapid deployment of at least five divi- 
sions—in the Persian Gulf it was seven; 
in the Korean war it was seven. If the 
equivalent of five divisions are devoted 
to peacekeeping when a crisis erupts 
and will require retraining before they 
can be deployed for combat, there is no 
way that the U.S. Army will be in a po- 
sition to respond rapidly to the crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, there may be a consid- 
erable margin for error in my back-of- 
the-envelop calculations. But they are 
sufficiently accurate to assert that the 
U.S. Army is being sized at a level that 
will undermine its capability to fulfill 
the stated national military strategy 
and that will, in fact, cast grave doubts 
on the ability of the United States to 
pursue that strategy. 
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The events of the past weekend in 
Moscow strongly demonstrate that this 
is a dangerous and uncertain world. We 
must have an Army that is capable of 
accomplishing the missions that the 
Nation assigns it in pursuit of the na- 
tional interests. 
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Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I just want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] 
for his fine statement. He is a student 
of history, of the Armed Forces, and of 
the U.S. Army, and he is a person well 
known to those of us who serve in this 
House as one who is highly motivated 
by his concern for the welfare of our 
military personnel, of our having the 
resources to do whatever we must to 
meet our responsibility in world af- 
fairs, and most especially in that con- 
text, that we have the best equipped, 
the best trained, and the best main- 
tained Army, and that its roles and 
missions be properly and prudently 
thought out before the units of that 
Army are asked to go in harm's way. 

So it is for that reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that I thank the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for his statement, and I suggest 
that all Americans who may be con- 
cerned about the Army and what may 
be expected of it should heed the ex- 
pression of concern just enunciated by 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, and I thank him for his 
fine statement. 

Mr. SKELTON, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri very 
much. I appreciate my colleague's 
making his statement in support of my 
comments. I truly am deeply con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON, I am happy to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I just 
want to say to the gentleman that he 
certainly has made a very commend- 
able statement. It is so terribly, ter- 
ribly important today. 

When you look at what is happening 
over in the former Soviet Union, in 
Russia today, when you look at what is 
happening in Bosnia and Somalia, 
where more American lives were just 
lost over the weekend, I just want to 
say to the gentleman that those of us 
on this side concur in a bipartisan, sin- 
cere statement, backing up exactly 
what the gentleman has just said. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SKELTON] all during the 1980's was one 
of the real leaders in this Congress who 
helped Ronald Reagan in a bipartisan 
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effort to build the peace-through- 
strength movement that literally 
brought down communism, and that is 
the real reason we have democracy 
breaking out all over the world today. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say I 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment. I will be having more to say 
about that when I take my special 
order a little bit later. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for having said it. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for his 
very kind and encouraging words. 

National defense is a bipartisan ef- 
fort. As I have stated a moment ago, I 
have great concerns over where the 
bottom-up review leads us, particularly 
in the area of personnel, and I hope we 
in this body take a very close look at 
this. 

Iam, as the gentleman knows, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military 
Forces and Personnel of the Committee 
on Armed Services, and it is my inten- 
tion to have a hearing on this issue. As 
I have said before, I say again to the 
gentleman from New York that we all 
realize that the numbers just do not 
add up and they cannot add up. Thus I 
felt it my duty to express my concern 
today. 


A CURRENT APPRAISAL OF U.S. 
MILITARY CAPABILITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SOLOMON] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just heard the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SKELTON] talk about the 
problems that are facing us today with 
all the serious cutbacks that are tak- 
ing place in our defense budget. I want 
to talk a little bit about that, but first 
I would read into the RECORD some of 
the concerns that were presented in a 
statement of Republican Policy Com- 
mittee on our national defense. This 
was adopted by the Republican Con- 
ference back on August 4, 1993, last 
month. It says as follows: 

Republicans are increasingly alarmed by 
the accelerating downward spiral of the de- 
fense budget. Before our national security 
crashes in a ball of flames, we must regain 
control and preserve the Pentagon's ability 
to carry out its crucial mission. 

Republicans are deeply troubled by the 
growing disparity between declining defense 
resources and the Clinton Administration's 
increasing global commitments of U.S. mili- 
tary forces. For the first time, substantial 
numbers of U.S. armed forces are being de- 
tailed to foreign commanders for U.N. peace- 
keeping operations. Thousands of American 
troops are serving in Somalia and Macedonia 
and many more have been offered for poten- 
tial missions to Bosnia— 
perhaps as many as 25,000 in the not 
too distant future, as well as to other 
places like Haiti and the Golan 
Heights. 
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The limitless task of global peacemaking 
and peacekeeping consumes more and more 
of a declining U.S. defense budget. 

The report goes on to say this: “At 
the end of World War II, we com- 
manded the most impressive force the 
world had ever seen. Only 5 years 
later,” after the Second World War, ‘‘in 
Korea, our poorly trained and equipped 
forces were nearly overrun by a third- 
rate military power.” 

The report goes on to say: 

In the absence of superpower rivalry, dan- 
gerous tyrants have been unleashed in Iraq, 
Iran, North Korea, and Libya. Nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons—and the 
missiles to deliver them—are proliferating at 
an alarming rate. 

Faced with this, President Clinton plans to 
cut the defense budget by at least $127 billion 
over the next 5 years, above and beyond sub- 
stantial cuts made by the Bush administra- 
tion.— 
cuts that were agreed to recently by 
both this House and the other body. 

These deep cuts were not the result of any 
serious analysis of defense needs of the 
1990's. 

This was spelled out by the previous 
speaker, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SKELTON]. 

They were made before the Pentagon even 
began its ‘‘Bottom-Up-Review” of future de- 
fense needs. This budget should be an action 
plan for defending the United States in a 
world of diversifying threats. 

The report continues, ‘‘Instead, it ut- 
terly fails to meet our defense needs.” 
And that is going to get much, much 
worse. 

The Clinton defense cuts will only lead to 
a reduction in readiness and a return to the 
disastrous ‘hollow forces” of the late 1970's. 
They will hobble recruitment and retention, 
and impair training and readiness. There is 
already growing evidence that the United 
States forces are starting to go hollow as 
readiness budgets are consistently used to 
pay for peacekeeping and other humani- 
tarian operations. 

The report concludes by saying that 
we must stand firm with our men and 
women in uniform who daily risk their 
lives to protect American national se- 
curity interests in a very dangerous 
world that is not getting any less dan- 
gerous. The report says: 

They deserve better than to be put in 
harm's way in order to achieve ill defined ob- 
jectives while essential national defense ca- 
pabilities wither away. This candle cannot 
be burned at both ends for very long without 
predictable disastrous consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, that candle is being 
burned at both ends, and we are in 
trouble. 

Back in the 1970’s we had a military 
which had lost most of the technical 
people because the salaries and bene- 
fits after the Vietnam war had gone 
down to a point where we just could 
not attract an all-volunteer military 
from a real cross-section of America. 
Many of the families of the soldiers and 
sailors and marines and Air Force per- 
sonnel who were serving overseas were 
literally on food stamps. That is how 
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bad things were, and our military was 
in terrible, terrible shape. 

We saw what happened in 1980 when 
President Carter, with all good inten- 
tions, tried to muster a rescue force to 
bring home the American hostages 
that were being held in Iran. To do 
that we had to cannibalize about 14 
helicopter gunships just to get 5 that 
would work. And those five did not 
work; actually only two finally did 
work in the end. And that rescue mis- 
sion was a total failure. That was not 
the fault of President Carter; it was 
the fault of the condition of our mili- 
tary. 

We cannot and we must not put our 
troops back into that same situation, 
and I am afraid that is what we are 
heading for. 
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We have to look at what happened in 
Desert Storm just not too long ago, be- 
cause we were militarily prepared, and 
we did have a real cross-section of 
American young men and women serv- 
ing in our military who were tremen- 
dously capable. They were the best 
trained, the best equipped, the most 
highly motivated young men and 
women ever to serve in the military. 

Mr. Speaker, I put in 8 years in the 
U.S. Marine Corps, and I know what 
those differences are. These young men 
and women today are truly great at 
what they do. The reason they are 
great is why we had so few casualties 
in Desert Storm. That was because of 
the kind of backing that they had and 
the funding that they had in our mili- 
tary budget at the time. 

Today, when you look at what hap- 
pens all around this world, just look at 
CNN this morning with what we see 
happening in the former Soviet Union, 
in Russia. Most of the parliamentar- 
ians that are holed up in that so-called 
White House are not duly elected peo- 
ple. They are the old Communist re- 
gime, who hung on after the revolution 
in Russia, and they are the ones that 
are trying now to reestablish these ten- 
tacles of communism around the world. 

I was over there several months ago 
and met with this so-called President 
Rutskoi, who is the leader of this Com- 
munist rebellion over there right now. 

On his wall is a huge map, a map of 
what he portrays or sees Russia to be 
in the next 10 years. Ladies and gentle- 
men, that is not the boundaries of Rus- 
sia that we know today. His map goes 
and expands those entire boundaries to 
include all of the former Soviet Union, 
all of those independent republics 
today. It includes the Warsaw Pact 
countries: Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland. It includes the Baltic 
states of Latvia, Lithuania and Esto- 
nia, It even includes the Balkans: 
Bosnia, Serbia, and Croatia. 

That is what is at stake over there 
today. That is a real threat. 

Then I look at what is happening 
with these peacekeeping deployments 
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that we have today in Somalia. There 
again, our troops were sent to perform 
a humanitarian deed, to save starving 
people. That mission is over, and we 
should have brought those troops 
home. 

Instead, over the last several weeks 
we have seen more and more American 
soldiers being killed. Just yesterday we 
think that there were probably seven 
more Americans killed, and perhaps 
some even taken hostage, and many, 
many more wounded. This is in a place 
where there is not even a government, 
not even a judiciary. There is nothing 
there. There is no real national strate- 
gic interest for us to be there. We 
ought to be bringing those troops 
home. 

In Bosnia we have another situation. 
Look at that situation, and I just shut- 
ter to think what would happen if we 
put 25,000 American soldiers into 
Bosnia. 

Mr. Speaker, for centuries and cen- 
turies and centuries no one has been 
able to solve that problem. Adolf Hitler 
during the Second World War put 42 di- 
visions into the Balkans, 200,000 men, 
and they were picked off 1, 5, and 10 at 
a time, and the problem was never 
solved. 

If we were to put, 25,000 American 
troops into the same situation, it 
would not matter if we had 100,000 
American troops there, we are not 
going to solve this civil war situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just sum up by 
citing American foreign policy under 
all modern Presidents. When I was in 
the Marine Corps I served under Harry 
Truman, a great American. Under Ei- 
senhower, and under John F. Kennedy, 
and all of themodern Presidents, Amer- 
ican foreign policy has always been to 
support the sovereignty of free demo- 
cratic nations and the boundaries 
thereof. That is American foreign pol- 
icy. And should Serbia happen to cross 
the border and go into a place called 
Skopje or go into Macedonia, or if any 
of those countries were to invade a sov- 
ereign nation, then we, as Americans, 
do have the right, it is American for- 
eign policy, to go in and do something 
about it by direct military action—not 
so-called peacekeeping under a foreign 
commander. 

But we cannot continue to deploy 
American troops in ill-defined peace- 
keeping efforts in all parts of the world 
where they are right now, in Somalia, 
in southern Iraq, in Angola, in Cam- 
bodia, in El Salvador, in western Sa- 
hara. In these efforts we have spent lit- 
erally billions of dollars just in the last 
couple of years. We should not be 
there, and we should bring those troops 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this because just 
the other day we had a debate on this 
floor concerning the defense appropria- 
tions bill. That bill had language in it 
that would have prevented our troops 
from being deployed in Bosnia without 
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a vote of this Congress. The language 
in that bill simply said that we are pro- 
hibited from using funds for humani- 
tarian or peacekeeping operations un- 
less the President notifies Congress at 
least 15 days before approving that op- 
eration; second, that the President 
specify the estimated cost, the method 
of payment, the duration and scope of 
the operation, and states the U.S. in- 
terest and goals that will be served by 
the operation; and, third, the funds for 
such an operation are derived only 
from appropriations provided under the 
heading of global cooperative initia- 
tives or humanitarian assistance. In 
other words, the rest of the defense 
budget will not be pirated to pay for it. 

We needed to have that debate on 
this floor before American troops are 
put in harm’s way in these civil dis- 
orders around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
would have that debate on this floor 
before these troops are sent over there. 
We will be talking with President Clin- 
ton and his advisers, hoping that we 
will be able to come to this floor and 
have this meaningful debate, so the 
American people will be represented in 
their views as to whether these troops 
should be in Bosnia or not. 


SPECIFIC “ASSAULTS” ON THE 
WEST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. THOMAS] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to talk about an issue 
that is very important to me and to 
people who live in the West. My two 
friends have spoken very eloquently 
about defense. I am going to talk about 
defense as well, only defense of the 
West and defense of the public land 
States. 

Wyoming and the public land States 
have been under assault by the Clinton 
administration, which has targeted 
this region on an agenda that seriously 
threatens that economy. Public land 
States generally follow the Rocky 
Mountains down from the southern Ca- 
nadian border to the Mexican border, 
and are made up of anywhere from 50 
to 85 percent public land, land that was 
residual, land that was left when these 
areas were homesteaded. 

From the outset, this administration 
has singled out the region with a series 
of heavy handed directives that would 
destroy the multiple use practices 
which have become historic and tradi- 
tional in the public land States, that of 
farmers, ranchers, the mineral indus- 
try, and many other groups. I met with 
a group recently in which part of them 
were paleontologists. I am not good at 
that word, but people that look for di- 
nosaurs and dinosaur tracks. These 
were people that did not make a living 
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from it, but rather just did it as a rec- 
reational hobby kind of thing, who are 
also concerned about not having access 
to public land. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you a list of 
the things that have recently, in the 
last 6 or 8 months, become a problem 
to the West, and even more so than 
they ever were. 

Grazing fees on livestock. The pro- 
posal is to raise them 2% times, more 
than double the grazing fees that we 
have had. Plus there are a number of 
other very restrictive regulations, such 
as a major reduction in oil and gas ex- 
ploration and leasing; a moratorium on 
leases, even those that had been sold, 
until they can be reviewed; increases in 
rates in the collection of royalties on 
trona, a product that is very important 
to our State, one that is marginal in 
terms of profitability, and one that 
would make a great deal of difference. 
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Massive changes in Western water 
law. Western water law, which is in an 
arid area, such as the West, becomes a 
very vital issue in terms of the econ- 
omy. It becomes part and is, indeed, 
part of the State constitution. The 
ownership of the water resolves to the 
State in Wyoming, and that constitu- 
tion was accepted by this body, by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Major revisions in the mining law, 
the Endangered Species Act, which 
simply becomes the land management 
kinds of problems. The National Bio- 
logical Survey, which we will talk 
about this week, which tends to im- 
pinge upon private property rights. 
Wetlands, gas tax. My State of Wyo- 
ming was his most hard with the gas 
tax of any State in the Union. The 
Clean Water Act. Just last week, the 
abolition of the wool and mohair incen- 
tive, an industry in our State that can- 
not survive without it. 

These are some of the kinds of things 
that have been affecting us. No other 
sector in this country has been im- 
pacted by as many rules and regula- 
tions and changes in their economy as 
has the West. 

It comes as kind of a surprise, when 
this administration spends most of its 
time talking about “The economy, 
Stupid,” about trying to do something 
for jobs. Here we have a situation 
where jobs are threatened, long-term 
kinds of jobs. 

The multiple use concept is the back- 
bone of the economy of the West. When 
much of your State belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government, the decisions made 
by Federal land managers have a great 
deal to do with the prospects for an 
economy, whether it be livestock, 
whether it be grazing, sheep, minerals, 
coal. 

Wyoming is the largest coal producer 
in the United States, largely on public 
lands. So you have to have an oppor- 
tunity to use this. This is not to say, of 
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course, that you do not deal equally 
with the economy. The fact is, you 
want balanced multiple use. That is 
what we are seeking. 

Unfortunately, the only aspect of 
public land use that the President and 
Secretary Babbitt are emphasizing is 
recreation and wildlife conservation 
and Federal control. No one disputes 
the importance of wildlife and wilder- 
ness preservation. But do not be fooled 
about the nature of this Federal land. 
This is not Yellowstone Park. This is 
not the wilderness. This is not even 
forest reserve. There are unadjudicated 
lands. These are lands that are resid- 
ual, when the early settlers came to 
the West. Obviously, they staked out 
their claims in the river bottoms and 
on the streams and where the land was 
most valuable. The rest of it was left. 
It was never taken up. 

As a matter of fact, the BLM laws 
originally said the Bureau of Land 
Management was there to manage the 
land pending its final disposal. The no- 
tion was, of course, that it would go 
into private ownership, as it does in 
the rest of the States. That was subse- 
quently changed and for continuing 
management, but the point is, these 
lands were set apart from the lands 
that were taken in private ownership. 
And they cannot be used separately. 

If we continue to do this, farmers and 
ranchers will be forced to sell their 
lands, and the wildlife that depends on 
these lands will be faced with subdivi- 
sions and other kinds of things. 

There is just one other aspect to 
ownership that I should mention. That 
is the so-called checkerboard lands all 
through the West, particularly through 
Wyoming. On 20 miles of either side of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, the lands 
were, every other section was given to 
the railroad as an incentive to build 
that transportation system. They now 
continue to be privately owned lands, 
and every intermingled section is a 
public section. 

These are the kinds of lands that 
take 100 acres for a cow and calf for a 
year. You have to have a long-legged 
cow to get enough to eat. You cannot 
separate these and use one section for 
one thing and the next section for 
something else. 

Frankly, the cost of fencing is more 
than the value of the land. So you have 
to really take into account the kinds of 
lands these are. 

The most disturbing, I think, aspect 
of the Clinton administration's assault 
on the West is that it is being done 
under the guise of public involvement. 
From rangeland reform to introducing 
wolves into Yellowstone, the Secretary 
of Interior, Mr. Babbitt, and others 
have said they are listening to the peo- 
ple. Indeed, they came out and had a 
series of hearings where people came 
from the West and talked about their 
problems there. But they certainly 
were not listening. 
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After this series of hearings in which 
the preponderance of testimony was in 
this direction, the regulations of the 
Department were issued. And they 
were the very same as the memo that 
was written before the hearings were 
ever held. So much for public comment 
and input. 

In addition, Vice President GORE has 
recently said that one of the things he 
chooses to do in reinventing Govern- 
ment is to decentralize the Govern- 
ment, put the decisions where the prob- 
lems are, where the folks are. 

Let me tell you that this latest 
change in regulation on grazing specifi- 
cally moves the decisions to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Baca, the Director of the 
BLM, makes no bones in his regula- 
tions that we will make the decisions 
in Washington. So much for 
empowerment and letting officials who 
actually live in the West make the sub- 
stantive land-use decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is extremely impor- 
tant to remember the structure of 
these public lands. The fact that they 
are dependent on one another. There 
were some figures shown on the floor 
the other day of the increase in wildlife 
in the West. I must tell you that there 
is a very strong dependence on public 
lands, wildlife on the private lands. 
The winter feed is almost all on private 
lands. Because those were the lands 
that were homesteads. That is where 
the water is. The water development on 
public lands has been done by lessees. 
So there is very much of a dependency 
that flows from the public lands to the 
private lands. You simply cannot set 
them aside. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Wyoming 
and the West are fed up with the Fed- 
eral Government and the concept that 
they are simply welfare cowboys. These 
individuals are not trying to rip off the 
Government but simply make a living 
for themselves and their families, just 
like coal miners in West Virginia or 
auto makers in Ohio or farmers in Mis- 
souri. 

The people of the West are being 
driven into bankruptcy, however. They 
do not have any more to give. In- 
creased gas tax, which hits Wyoming 
harder, the massive changes in Federal 
land policy, these are the kinds of 
things the West cannot take. At a time 
when all of us, including the President, 
are concerned and constantly talking 
about the need to create jobs and to 
improve our economy, this administra- 
tion is taking steps that will devastate 
many towns and communities in the 
West. 

We need to begin to take some steps 
to stop this outrageous process. 


Ss 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OWENS] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 
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(Mr. OWENS addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 

ST 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. DREIER addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 

TT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MATSUI] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUI addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

(Mr. CUNNINGHAM addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear here- 
after in the Extensions of Remarks.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mrs. BENTLEY addressed the House. 
Her remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 

ee oo 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. KOLBE] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. KOLBE addressed the House. His 
remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Extensions of Remarks.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. GINGRICH addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in 
the Extensions of Remarks.] 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EMERSON) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SKELTON) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Dixon, for 5 minutes, on October 
5; 
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Mr. SKELTON, for 60 minutes, today. 
Mr. LIPINSKI, for 60 minutes, on Octo- 
ber 6. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SKELTON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mrs. THURMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EMERSON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. OXLEY. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. 

The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROWN of California. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
days present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

On September 29: 

H.R, 2074. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the American Folklife Center for 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995, and 

H.R. 3051. An act to provide that certain 
property located in the State of Oklahoma 
owned by an Indian housing authority for 
the purpose of providing low-income housing 
shall be treated as Federal property under 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 
874, 81st Congress). 

On October 1: 

H.R. 38. An act to establish the Jemez Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2295. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supplemental 
appropriations for such programs for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 2608. An act to provide for the reau- 
thorization of the collection and publication 
of quarterly financial statistics by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through fiscal year 1998, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 


—_—_—_————— 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, accord- 
ingly (at 12 o'clock and 48 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, October 5, 1993, at 
noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STOKES: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 2491. A bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and for sundry independent agen- 
cies, boards, commissions, corporations, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 103- 
273). Ordered to be printed. 


—_—_—_——EEEEE 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. Res. 267. Resolution electing Represent- 
ative MICHAEL N. CASTLE of Delaware to the 
Committee on Education and Labor; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 
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ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R, 62: Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 123: Mr. CANADY, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, 
and Mr. HUNTER. 

H.R. 124: Mrs. MORELLA and Mr. HUNTER. 

H.R. 892: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R, 1293: Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

H.R. 1671: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 1772: Mr. BISHOP, Mr. BOUCHER, and 
Mr. BARLOW. * 

H.R. 2130: Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 2268: Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. 

H.R. 2292: Mr. SYNAR. 

H.R. 2394: Mr. KOPETSKI and Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA. 

H.R. 2395: Mr. KOPETSKI and Mr. FOGLI- 


ETTA. 
H.R. 2859: Mr. WALSH, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. 
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SHAYS, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. PACKARD, 
Mr. LEWIS of Florida, and Mr. HUNTER. 


H.R. 2884: Mr. OLVER. 


H.R. 3041: Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. TAYLOR of 
Mississippi, and Mr. DARDEN. 


H.R. 3064: Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. TALENT, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. DOOLITTLE, 
Mr. SARPALIUS, and Mr. COMBEST. 


H.J. Res. 139: Mr. KINGSTON and Mr. 
MCNULTY. 


H.J. Res. 265: Mr. TANNER, Mr. KING, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. HEFNER, Ms. DANNER, 
Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. YATES, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. 
COPPERSMITH, Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. MAZ- 
ZOLI, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. WALSH, 
and Mr. LIPINSKI, 


H. Con. Res. 52: Ms. CANTWELL, Mr. 
GUTIERREZ, Mr. WOLF, Mr. MOLLOHAN, and 
Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. 
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SENATE—Monday, October 4, 1993 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 27, 1993) 


The Senate met at 12 noon, on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, 
a Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Be anzious for nothing; but in every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known to God.—Phil. 4:6. 

Father in Heaven, when a Senator 
announces he will not return to the 
Senate, his/her staff is immediately in- 
troduced to an insecure future. We 
pray for those staffs and any other 
staff people who, because of cir- 
cumstances, face insecurity in their po- 
sition. Give them confidence that God 
has a plan for their lives, and teach 
them to look in His direction for peace. 

In the name of the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, October 4, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, a 
Senator from the State of Washington, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mrs. MURRAY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


a 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, on behalf of the major- 
ity leader, asks unanimous consent 
that the previous order allocating the 
morning business period to Senator 
BYRD today be modified as follows: 


That morning business extend until 1 
p.m., with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 10 minutes each, and 
that at 1 p.m., the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 2750, the De- 
partment of Transportation appropria- 
tions. 

If there is no objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

In my capacity as a Senator from the 
State of Washington, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MINORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The minority leader is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOLE. Is leaders’ time reserved? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes. We are in morning business. 


SALUTE TO BOB MICHEL 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, one of 
the true privileges of serving as Senate 
Republican leader for the past 8 years 
has been the opportunity to work on a 
day-to-day basis with my counterpart 
in the House, Congressman BoB 
MICHEL. 

I rise today to pay tribute to this 
outstanding public servant, who an- 
nounced today that he will not seek re- 
election to the House in 1994. 

BOB MICHEL is a true “man of the 
House." He came here as a young 
World War II veteran to work for the 
Congressman who represented his 
hometown of Peoria. And when that 
Congressman retired in 1956, BoB suc- 
ceeded him, and he has been reelected 
ever since. 

Although he has spent much of his 
life in Washington, DC, there is no 
doubt that Peoria is still BOB MICHEL’s 
home. And the values that define BoB 
MICHEL as a man and a leader, values 
like hard work, honesty, and loyalty, 
are values that remain important in 
America’s heartland. 

When Bob retires from Congress, he 
will haveserved as Republican leader 
for 14 years. And no doubt about it, 
they have been some of the most re- 
markable years in American history. 


BoB MICHEL stood with President 
Reagan as he restored America’s econ- 
omy, America’s military, and Ameri- 
ca’s pride. And when some were ready 
to cut and run from the President in 
the early 1980’s, BoB MICHEL did not 
back down—making the tough votes 
that kept America moving in the right 
direction. 

And when President Bush came to 
Congress seeking support for oper- 
ations Desert Shield and Desert Storm, 
he had no greater ally then Bos 
MICHEL. 

Although the Democrat leadership 
was opposed to the President, BOB 
worked tirelessly across party lines to 
deliver the votes that ensured that 
America would always stand up for 
freedom. 

There will be a lot of tributes and a 
lot of salutes coming BOB’s way in the 
next 15 months. But I have two sugges- 
tions on how we can best honor him. 

One is to give the Republican Party a 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives—something that has not occurred 
during Bos’s 37 years in the House. 

And the other, which probably will 
not happen, is to allow BoB—and his 
outstanding singing voice—the chance 
to give a concert at Carnegie Hall. lam 
not sure which is apt to happen first. 

I thank BoB MICHEL for his friendship 
and his leadership. 

I served in the House with BoB 
MICHEL from 1961 to 1968 and I know 
Bos and his family well. I wish he, 
Corinne, and their family all the best 
in the years ahead. 

And I would say something else 
about BoB MICHEL. If you find anybody 
in either party who has a bad word to 
say about BOB MICHEL, I would be sur- 
prised. He is just that kind of a person. 
His word is his bond. There is a lot of 
stress and pressure in this place from 
time to time. There is even more on 
the House side because there are 435 
over there and only 100 over here. 

I think over the years that BOB has 
never wavered in his commitment to 
serve not only his district but the 
country. I think that certainly typifies 
and exemplifies the kind of man he has 
been. 

So I wish him every success. He is 
going to remain as Republican leader 
until the end of this term. We will be 
working with him on a daily basis. In 
fact, I already have a meeting sched- 
uled tomorrow to talk about health 
care, so he is not going to let up be- 
cause he announced today that he 
would retire. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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SOMALIA 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, later 
on today, I will be making a statement 
on Somalia, and also on what is hap- 
pening in Russia. 

But, certainly, I think Somalia is 
going to deserve our immediate atten- 
tion, with the increased number of cas- 
ualties that we are learning about this 
morning in the helicopter raid, where, 
apparently, 5 American helicopters 
were shot down and maybe as many as 
10 Americans or more were killed and 
scores wounded. 

It seems to me it is time to take a 
hard, hard look at why we are still 
there, when we started off in an effort 
to help that country and help keep peo- 
ple from starvation. It has gone from a 
humanitarian mission to almost an 
outright armed conflict. It seems to 
me, Congress and the administration 
ought to come to grips with this and 
make a decision, one way or the other. 
I hope we can do it very quickly. 

Madam President, I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll, 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CARNAGE IN SOMALIA 


Mr. BYRD. Madam President, the re- 
ports from Somalia over the last few 
hours indicate Americans by the doz- 
ens are paying with their lives and 
limbs for a misplaced policy on the 
altar of some fuzzy multilateralism. At 
least 12 are dead, with another 6 miss- 
ing, and 70 more others are wounded. 
Five U.S. helicopters have been shot 
down. 

I believe we should disengage our 
forces and declare the U.S. contribu- 
tion to this U.N. extravaganza over. We 
should bring the 1,500 or so Rangers 
that are serving in combat in 
Mogadishu home as soon as possible, 
and insist that the Secretary General 
of the United Nations replace the U.S. 
contingent of some 2,000 logistical and 
other support troops out of the U.N. 
peacekeeping contingent as soon as 
possible. The endgame of United States 
participation in Somalia should be 
measured in days and weeks, not 
months and years. This U.N. experi- 
ment on new world order nation-build- 
ing, the new mission that neither the 
Congress nor the American people at 
large ever endorsed, ought to be shut 
down as far as U.S. involvement is con- 
cerned. If other nations want to stay in 
Somalia at the urging of the U.N. Sec- 
retary General, that is their decision. 
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Both this body and the other body 
have passed resolutions by overwhelm- 
ing majorities on Somalia, first to re- 
ceive a report by the President to ex- 
plain and justify any continuing policy 
toward, and United States troop pres- 
ence in, Somalia by no later than Octo- 
ber 15, leading to a vote in both Cham- 
bers no later than November 15, to ‘‘re- 
ceive congressional authorization in 
order for the deployment of United 
States forces to Somalia to continue.” 

Both the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Aspin, made statements 
over the weekend indicating that they 
felt the United States might still have 
some continuing role in Somalia. If the 
President has settled on our future pol- 
icy toward Somalia and the U.N. peace- 
keeping mission there, then he need 
not wait until the 15th to report to the 
Congress on it. He can move up the 
date for the report, and we can move 
up our vote on that policy, I would 
think, within hours of receiving his re- 
port. There is not any particular rea- 
son to delay and agonize over it—let us 
debate this operation and vote on it as 
soon as possible. 

Madam President, if more Americans 
are to be sacrificed in Mogadishu, the 
Congress ought to share the respon- 
sibility for it. If the decision is to dis- 
engage, why in the world should we 
drag these fatal cops-and-robber oper- 
ations on any longer? Let us vote and 
let us get out. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dor- 
GAN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


UNITED STATES MISSION IN 
SOMALIA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we just 
learned that the American loss of life 
in Somalia this week was far worse 
than initially reported. At least 12 
American servicemen were killed, sev- 
eral are missing in action, and dozens 
of Americans have been wounded. 
Early reports indicate that some U.S. 
forces may be held hostage. According 
to the wire sources that came in, I 
guess we are preparing to send more 
troops and tanks to Somalia; an addi- 
tional 200 infantrymen, plus tanks and 
armored vehicles. That is what they 
said today. 

Also, early reports indicate that 
some U.S. forces may be held hostage. 
Of course, these casualties are above 
and beyond the mine which killed one 
Somali and an American and wounded 
three more. 
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As the body bags pile up in 
Mogadishu, confusion over U.S. objec- 
tives increase. U.N. Secretary General 
Boutros-Ghali has once again at- 
tempted to veto a U.S. effort to find a 
political resolution to set limits on 
U.S. Armed Forces. I happen to believe 
it is high time for Boutros-Ghali to 
recognize that we will decide what is in 
the American interest and that he is 
not empowered to make U.S. foreign 
policy. 

The gap between United States inter- 
ests and U.N. operations is great and 
growing in Somalia. The United Na- 
tions seems obsessed with getting Gen- 
eral Aideed. And Boutros-Ghali seems 
to think the United States is required 
to put its military muscle behind this 
effort. 

So let us be clear. U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 814 only authorizes 
efforts to capture those responsible for 
attacks on the United Nations. It does 
not bind the United States in attacks 
on the United Nations. It does not bind 
the United States regardless of what 
Boutros-Ghali thinks, and this admin- 
istration needs to remind Boutros- 
Ghali that he works for the Security 
Council, and not the reverse. Already 
there are voices saying if United States 
forces leave Somalia, civil war, chaos, 
and famine will result. 

Mr. President, that is exactly what is 
wrong with getting involved there in 
nation-building in Somalia in the first 
place. What if the Nigerians, or the In- 
dians, or the Pakistanians do not pro- 
vide forces? Will Americans have to 
stay forever to prevent famine or civil 
war? If Somalia is that fragile, I am 
not certain anyone can build a nation 
there in the near future. Certainly it 
should not be the job of U.S. Armed 
Forces, especially when Congress and 
the administration are working to- 
gether—unfortunately, they are work- 
ing together to slash the defense budg- 
et. My view is we are going at it much 
too rapidly. In this time of limited de- 
fense resources we should put our pri- 
ority on protecting and promoting the 
United States interests in meeting the 
threats to the United States security. 

The same week that President Clin- 
ton received good press for telling the 
United Nations “to say no” to peace- 
keeping, U.N. operations were extended 
in Haiti, Angola, Georgia, Somalia, and 
Liberia. The United States cannot and 
should not be involved there in all of 
these places. So Boutros-Ghali should 
keep that in mind in making U.N. com- 
mitments. 

Mr. President, there has been fight- 
ing on the streets of Moscow. We have 
all witnessed it. We watched television 
all day yesterday, and all morning; I 
guess half the night. Itappears Boris 
Yeltsin has won the short-term strug- 
gle, and the forces in parliament have 
surrendered. We understand that 
Rutskoi and Khasbulatov may be in 
custody. But instability in Russia is 
not over. 
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As I indicated, yesterday, it seems to 
me that we need to take another look 
at our relationship with the Republic 
of Russia, and maybe take another 
look at how the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund operates 
and whether or not shock therapy, 
which they seek to impose on emerging 
democracies such as Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and others, whether it works, 
and whether it in fact may be the cause 
of the present problems in the Russian 
Republic. 

It is very, very difficult to move from 
a Communist economy to a market 
economy. And it seems to me that this 
has not been fully recognized by lead- 
ers of the World Bank or the IMF. 

In any event, we do have a vital na- 
tional interest in the future of Russia. 
I certainly share the view expressed by 
President Clinton yesterday, and my 
friend the majority leader, in saying 
that we should support Boris Yeltsin. 
In my view, he does believe in democ- 
racy; maybe not the same way we do, 
but certainly I think that it is his in- 
tent and his goal, and we should not 
make it any more difficult than pos- 
sible. 

I also believe that perhaps President 
Yeltsin should take a look at one of 
the requests that, had he agreed to, 
might have allayed some of the prob- 
lem; that is, having a simultaneous 
election for parliament and the Presi- 
dent in the Russian Republic. 

So it seems to me even though there 
is a lot of instability there—at least 
right now it appears to be a bit more 
stable than say 24 hours ago—we do 
have a vital interest there. There are a 
lot of nuclear weapons there, and the 
one thing we do not want to happen is 
reverting back to subhardline military, 
hardline Communists that are back at 
each others throats, and back in the 
cold war; back to more missiles, and 
spending billions and billions of dollars 
more on weaponry. 

We do not have any comparable in- 
terest in Somalia. That is the point I 
would make. It seems to me that 
enough Americans have died in Soma- 
lia. I do not believe we should indefi- 
nitely continue to support Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali’s plan in Somalia. It 
seems to me maybe some of the African 
nations ought to take an interest in 
Somalia. 

I think nearly all of us—in fact, we 
passed a resolution here, and agreed 
with the early objective that was to 
provide humanitarian relief to prevent 
thousands and thousands of people in 
Somalia from starving. When that ef- 
fort was launched, I think there was 
broad bipartisan support, as there 
should have been. But somewhere along 
the line without Congress having any 
say, that mission was changed from hu- 
manitarian to nation-building, I be- 
lieve primarily at the direction of the 
United Nations. 

So it seems to me when the adminis- 
tration issues its report on United 
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States operations in Somalia next 
week, I hope it will include a blueprint 
for how and when the United States 
leaves Somalia for good. 

I certainly know the President is 
dealing with this as best he can. But it 
is becoming more and more important 
that Congress and the administration 
face up to our responsibilities, and not 
what the United Nations may have in 
mind. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ROLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN SOMALIA 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, there is a 
great deal occurring in the world 
today, obviously, with what is happen- 
ing in Russia and now what is happen- 
ing in Somalia. The focus of American 
attention is diffused, therefore, across 
the world. I do believe it is time that 
we focused more precisely and more di- 
rectly on the events in Somalia. 

American lives are being lost there, 
and we wonder what for. We initiated 
our actions in Somalia for the purposes 
of humanitarian aid. They were good 
and honorable purposes. But now we 
find ourselves engaged in trying to cap- 
ture and take control of a situation 
from a warlord. We are in exercises 
which are described as search-and-sei- 
zure exercises but which involve the 
delivery of American troops into 
harm's way. 

When you are involved in trying to 
capture a warlord, one presumes you 
are at war. Therefore, the tenor and 
purposes of the Somalia operation have 
changed fundamentally. It has gone 
from being a humanitarian effort to 
being an effort which involves the use 
of American force in a foreign country, 
not only the risking of American lives 
but American lives being lost. One 
must ask why? And I believe the Amer- 
ican people are asking why. One must 
decide whether or not this is the appro- 
priate policy not only for the adminis- 
tration but also for the Nation. 

Therefore, at this time it is abso- 
lutely essential that this issue be 
brought before the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States to be properly debated and 
that we raise the questions which are 
so obvious and we discuss them and we 
decide on the proper American policy. 

Some of those questions clearly in- 
volve what is our purpose there. If it 
has so fundamentally changed from 
being one of delivering humanitarian 
aid in the American tradition of trying 
to assist less fortunate people around 
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the world to being one of pursuing a 
warlord, then we should admit that and 
we should acknowledge that; therefore, 
we are involved in a military action 
—in a war. 

If it is one where American troops 
are to be commanded by a foreign com- 
mander under the auspices of the Unit- 
ed Nations, then we should have a for- 
mal debate of that policy for this is a 
fundamental change in the history of 
our Nation in the way that it under- 
takes the prosecution of war. 

We are not a nation which has tradi- 
tionally allowed our troops to be com- 
manded by foreign commanders and 
certainly, as the last and only surviv- 
ing superpower in the world, our troops 
have a distinction which places them 
in a different categorythan other mili- 
tary forces which are involved in Unit- 
ed Nations’ activities. 

We are the most powerful Nation in 
the world. When we use that power, we 
must recognize that we have to use it 
judiciously, and we have to use it not 
only in the interests of the inter- 
national community but we have to 
use it consistent with American law 
and American constitutional authority 
and in the manner in which the Amer- 
ican people expect. 

One of the things that they expect is 
that when our troops and our people, 
our sons and daughters, brothers and 
sisters, friends and neighbors are put in 
harm's way and their lives are put at 
risk, the American people expect to un- 
derstand why. 

Right now in Somalia I do not think 
anybody really knows why. We under- 
stood the initial objective. It was a 
good and honorable one, as I men- 
tioned. It was one of humanitarian aid, 
but I am not aware that we really un- 
derstand, and we clearly have not fully 
debated the objective which is being 
pursued today, which appears to be the 
capturing of some warlord whose name 
no one in America had heard 10 weeks 
ago but who has now become the focus 
of the loss of a number of American 
lives. 

We are a constitutional democracy. 
As such, when we engage our troops, it 
is fully appropriate that the bodies 
which have the ultimate power of the 
people in this constitutional democ- 
racy debate that issue and make a deci- 
sion. We have learned from past his- 
tory that we cannot commit American 
troops and put at risk American lives 
unless the American people support 
that effort and that we transgress on 
the history and on the purposes of a 
constitutional democracy if we allow 
ourselves to proceed in any other man- 
ner. 

Clearly, in Somalia we have now 
stepped on to that ground which is 
called war. Therefore, we have to and 
should have a debate pursuant to the 
terms of our laws and consistent with 
our history and our traditions. 

What we initiated in Somalia was 
right in our humanitarian aid but what 
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it has evolved into is in question as to 
whether it is right. In any other cir- 
cumstance, I suspect we might consider 
what is going on there to be foolish. 
But American lives have been lost; 
therefore, it is tragic. What we cannot 
allow it to become, however, is a situa- 
tion where we evolved into a confronta- 
tion which risks further American lives 
without the American people under- 
standing our purposes and our goals 
and without the troops, who are put- 
ting their lives at risk there, under- 
standing their purposes and their 
goals. 

This is a serious time in the world. 
Obviously, what is happening in Russia 
portends to be more serious for us as a 
nation. 

But as we, as a nation, embark on 
this new post-cold-war period, I think 
it is important that we get better defi- 
nition of purpose and direction when 
American lives are put at risk, and 
that involves public debate and this is 
the proper body for that debate. 

And, thus, I hope that we, as a Sen- 
ate, will proceed to discuss the issue of 
Somalia in the near future, in the im- 
mediate future, before any more Amer- 
ican lives are lost; and that we shall 
put into definition and some focus 
what is our purpose there and, most 
importantly, how we intend to dis- 
engage or, if it is our decision, how we 
intend to engage pursuant to the laws 
which we, as a nation, have as a con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire yields the 
floor. 


COMMEMORATING 1993 HISPANIC 
HERITAGE MONTH 


Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, it is 
my distinct pleasure to rise today to 
commemorate National Hispanic Herit- 
age Month. This year marks the 15th 
year the U.S. Senate has officially 
commemorated the important con- 
tributions of the Hispanic community, 
and it is the fifth year the President 
has set aside September 15 through Oc- 
tober 15 as National Hispanic Heritage 
Month. 

This month, all across the Nation, 
Americans are celebrating the achieve- 
ments and honoring the contributions 
of Hispanic Americans. 

In my State, Mr. President, the 
names of our cities and streets define 
California in the minds of Americans 
and citizens throughout the world. 
From San Francisco to San Diego, the 
diverse vitality and cultural heritage 
of the Hispanic community resonates 
loudly and with great pride. The His- 
panic community has a proud tradition 
of reminding us that the American 
dream is alive and well, and that 
through hard work, resolute belief in 
God and strength in the family, any- 
thing can be achieved. 
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The strong religious faith of the His- 
panic community can be linked to the 
Spanish missionaries who helped settle 
the West. These missionaries possessed 
the spirit of community and taught a 
number of native Americans and set- 
tlers to read and write. In 1930, the peo- 
ple of California honored the memory 
of one of those missionaries, Father 
Junipero Serra, when his statue was 
placed not far from this Chamber in 
Statuary Hall. 

Today Hispanics represent the fastest 
growing ethnic group in the United 
States, currently totaling 9 percent of 
the U.S. population. California is home 
to 7.6 million or about 34 percent of all 
Hispanic Americans. Experts estimate 
that by the year 2050, one in every five 
Americans will be of Hispanic origin. 

This explosive growth is reflected in 
my State where there are more His- 
panic-owned businesses than in any 
other State, and where 16 percent of all 
Hispanic elected officials in the United 
States hail from California. 

Undoubtedly, Hispanic Americans 
have made impressive strides, due to 
their industrious work ethic and strong 
family unity. However, much more 
needs to be accomplished. Although 
Hispanics have made great progress in 
education, they continue to lag behind 
the rest of the Nation. I remain stead- 
fast in my commitment to working 
with Hispanic leaders in bringing the 
concerns and issues of the Hispanic 
community to the attention of a na- 
tional agenda. 

Hispanic Heritage Month seeks to in- 
crease the national awareness and un- 
derstanding of, and respect for all 
Americans of Hispanic origin. Hispanic 
Americans are a diverse group. They 
came to America from different places, 
at different times, and for different 
reasons. Yet they share in a fundamen- 
tal cultural identity, and a mutual as- 
piration to earn and enjoy the promise 
and benefits that America, at its best, 
extends to all. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on 
about the many positive contributions 
this esteemed community has made to 
California, but let me just say: for 
every struggle and triumph we hear 
and read about, hundreds, surely thou- 
sands more, remain untold. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SHELLEY 

E. JONES, NATIONAL DISTIN- 
GUISHED PRINCIPALS AWARD 
WINNER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to congratulate Shelley E. 
Jones, Alabama's 1993 recipient of the 
National Distinguished Principals 
Award. This award recognizes innova- 
tion and a commitment to seeing each 
new school year as an opportunity to 
elevate instruction to a new level of 
excellence. Shelley and all the national 
winners of this prestigious award are 
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testaments to the long-standing com- 
mitment of our society to providing its 
children with a first-rate education. 
This deserved recognition singles out 
those who make that commitment a 
part of their daily lives. 

Shelley Jones is the principal at 
Woodland Forrest Elementary School 
in Tuscaloosa, AL. Her guiding edu- 
cational philosophy for nurturing her 
students is the strong belief that chil- 
dren need strong roots and wings to 
support them. She works to foster a 
lifelong love of learning by offering 
students an abundance of extra- 
curricular opportunities to com- 
plement the basics. At Woodland For- 
rest, after-school enrichment options 
include classes in Japanese, karate, 
gymnastics, computers, and chess. 
Shelley has had artists-in-residence at 
her school for the past 4 years. These 
artists focus on the visual arts, instru- 
mental music, and theater. 

Her Parent-Teacher Association, at 
1,000 members strong, has won local 
and statewide awards almost a dozen 
times. Shelley, who holds a bachelor of 
arts degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky and a master of arts from the 
University of Alabama, works overtime 
to recruit the best teaching candidates 
and to promote professional growth. It 
is interesting to note that six of her 
former teachers are now principals. 

Again, I am happy to congratulate 
and commend Shelley E. Jones for all 
her innovative work and her total dedi- 
cation to putting a fresh face on edu- 
cation and preparing our young people 
for the world of tomorrow. I wish her 
and the other 1993 National Distin- 
guished Principals all the best for 
many future successes. 


TRIBUTE TO LILLIAN ADELA 
DUFFEE ADAIR 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 14, a long-time friend of mine 
and my wife’s—Lillian Adela Duffee 
Adair—passed away in Birmingham. 
Duffee, as she was affectionately 
known by her many friends and family, 
was an energetic and widely respected 
and loved civic leader in Dadeville, AL. 

When I try to think of adjectives to 
properly describe Duffee, the first one 
that leaps to mind is rather simple: 
happy. Duffee was a truly happy per- 
son, cheerful, peppy, always enthusias- 
tic about life and the people around 
her. She was effervescent, bubbling 
with life. The spirit she exuded was 
contagious, because to be around her 
produced associated happiness. 

I never met anyone who enjoyed the 
little things in life more than Duffee 
Adair—the ordinary things, the things 
that we take for granted and overlook 
every day. She had a way of making 
the mundane and ordinary seem inter- 
esting and alive, and was able to help 
us look at things in ways that we 
hadn’t before. 
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Duffee’s happiness was completely 
natural. It was a gift that came from 
somewhere deep within her soul, and 
was on display even during the most 
trying of circumstances. It often mani- 
fested itself through her loyalty to 
friends and family, through the kind 
things she did for them and for others, 
and through the degree of sincerity 
that guided her through it all. Some 
people try to put on a good face for the 
world that isn’t real, but Duffee’s was 
always the genuine thing. 

When I think of Duffee, her personal- 
ity, and the way she lived, I am re- 
minded of the old saying, ‘“‘happiness is 
a wine of the rarest vintage * * *.” 
Duffee was a person of the rarest vin- 
tage, someone who shared herself to- 
tally with her family and those fortu- 
nate enough to have known her over 
the years. 

A short verse penned by the late Eng- 
lish poet Philip Larkin, to me, cap- 
tures the attitude Duffee brought to 
each new day. ‘‘What are days for?” He 
asks. ‘‘Days are where we live. They 
come, they awake us time and time 
over. Where can we live but days? They 
are to be happy in.” 

I will always remember Duffee as 
someone who embraced her days, was 
happy in them, and made those who 
knew her happier in ours, I extend my 
sincerest condolences to her family and 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
appearing in the September 16, 1993, 
edition of the Dadeville Record recall- 
ing her life and contributions be print- 
ed in the RECORD immediately follow- 
ing my statement. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Dadeville Record, Sept. 16, 1993) 

LILLIAN ADAIR DEAD AT 73 

Long-time Dadeville resident Lillian Adela 
Duffee Adair, affectionately known by her 
friends as Duffee, died Tuesday night at a 
Birmingham hospital, following a long ill- 
ness, 

She was married to Charles R. Adair Jr., a 
Dadeville attorney. 

Mrs. Adair, 73, was a former Woman of the 
Year and served as president of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, the Philomathic Club, the 
Worth While Club, the Women of the Church 
and Regent of the Tohopeka Chapter of the 
National Society Daughters of the American 
Revolution. She also served as district direc- 
tor of the Alabama Society and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Kate Duncan 
Smith SAR School. 

A member of the group which founded the 
Horseshoe Bend Regional Library, she served 
as a member of the board of Dadeville Public 
Library. She was a deacon of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Dadeville. 

Other accomplishments include serving as 
chairman of the Still Waters Ladies Bridge 
Club; member of T Birds, a golf group at 
Still Waters; and founding member of the 
Slim and Trim Club. Mrs. Adair received ci- 
tations from Camp ASCCA for her work 
there and from the U.S. Air Force. 

Mrs. Adair was born in Birmingham, the 
daughter of Cecil Graviee Duffee Sr. and Nell 
Devine Duffee and attended schools there 
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until she and her family moved to Dadeville. 
She returned to Birmingham for one year, 
where she attended Ramsey High School and 
was a TKD. 

She returned to Dadeville, where she was 
graduated from Tallapoosa County High 
School. Later she returned to teach at her 
alma mater. While she taught, she was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Tallapoosa County 
Teachers Association, a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and held certificates to teach 
in all grades. 

She held a B.A. from the University of Ala- 
bama, and did graduate work there and at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. She also 
held an honorary Ph.T. from the university, 
was a member of Pi and Kappa Delta and sat 
on the KD House Corporation Board. She 
also worked on the Crimson-White and Co- 
rolla. Recently she was named a member of 
the Permanent Committee for the 50th re- 
union of the class of 1942. 

Perhaps the achievement of which she was 
most proud is the part she was allowed to 
play in the lives of attorney Cecil Duffee III, 
Realtor Steve Duffee, interior designer 
Linnie Duffee, systems analyst Joe Duffee 
and law student Rob Duffee. 

A memorial service will be held Friday, 
Sept. 17, 1993, at 2:30 p.m. at First Pres- 
byterian Church in Dadeville. The Rev. Wade 
Acton will officiate. 


WE'VE ACHIEVED OUR GOAL IN 
SOMALIA—NOW LET’S BRING U.S. 
TROOPS HOME 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, it is 
time for the United States to begin an 
orderly withdrawal of its troops from 
the African country of Somalia. During 
the past few weeks events in the cap- 
ital of Mogadishu only confirm that 
our role in Somalia is dangerously un- 
clear and poorly thought through. 

For a variety of reasons, the fighting 
in Mogadishu has begun to escalate. It 
is enough of a tragedy that a number of 
American troops were killed over the 
weekend on a mission against the most 
powerful Somali warlord. I understand 
that there are now reports that Amer- 
ican troops have been taken hostage, 
and that up to 500 Somalis have been 
injured during renewed fighting. 

The United States originally under- 
took a massive humanitarian relief ef- 
fort to guarantee the delivery of food 
and medicine to people who were starv- 
ing and dying in Somalia. We achieved 
that goal. We accomplished the mis- 
sion of feeding starving Somali citi- 
zens. 

Famine no longer threatens the So- 
mali people. While there are pockets of 
food shortages and disorder, especially 
in the capital of Mogadishu, most rural 
areas appear quiet. Farming has re- 
sumed, and outlying areas are increas- 
ingly able to meet their own food 
needs. 

More recently, however, United 
States troops have remained in Soma- 
lia for the vague purpose of creating 
stability in that country. The fact is 
there has been little stability in Soma- 
lia in this century. I wonder how easily 
and quickly we can use military means 
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to build a Somali nation when there is 
virtually no foundation for nation- 
building available. 

I voted several weeks ago to condi- 
tion further funding for our operations 
in Somalia on congressional authoriza- 
tion of a clearly defined mission. We 
asked the administration to report 
back by October 15 on the exact nature 
of the mission of our troops there. 

Whatever the outcome of that de- 
bate, no one should doubt that U.S. 
intervention made an outstanding con- 
tribution under Operation Restore 
Hope to create a secure environment 
for humanitarian relief. As I have 
noted before, the operation saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. 

But somewhere along the way the 
United Nations operation lost track of 
its original mission: feeding hungry 
people. Now our troops in Somalia are 
engaged in military actions against a 
warlord. 

Regardless of the ultimate decision 
on the use of U.S. troops, the United 
States and the United Nations must 
make a concerted effort to push for na- 
tional reconciliation and economic re- 
construction. However, that must be 
pursued as a political rather than as a 
military strategy. Former President 
Carter has made this point emphati- 
cally. It also reflects the intent of the 
Horn of Africa Recovery and Food Se- 
curity Act, which I introduced and 
Congress passed last year. 

In the final analysis, it is a dan- 
gerous strategy to keep American 
troops in harm’s way if the mission is 
not clear, definable and achievable. 
The United States should begin now to 
bring our troops home from Somalia. 

Our humanitarian mission there is 
complete. 

Mr. President, for a number of years 
I chaired a task force on hunger over in 
the House of Representatives, the 
International Task Force on Hunger. I 
know about hunger. I have held dying 
children in my arms in refugee camps. 
I have seen some of the most gripping, 
wrenching conditions of hunger and 
poverty that exist in this world. Once 
you see it you never forget it—ever. 

So when we undertook the humani- 
tarian mission to help Somalia, I com- 
plimented President Bush. I believe he 
did the right thing. You cannot stare 
into the eyes of dying children and de- 
cide it does not matter. We embarked 
on a significant humanitarian effort to 
help the people of Somalia. We suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. We saved thousands, 
probably hundreds of thousands, some 
say millions of lives. 

That humanitarian effort is now 
largely over. Yet just about 20 minutes 
ago I heard on the television a report 
about the tragedy in Somalia today, 
more people killed, more American sol- 
diers killed. The television report, as is 
typical, I guess, had a reporter saying, 
“Some say America should give up.” 
No one that I know of says that. This 
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is not about giving up. It is about 
whether or not we have American 
forces in harm’s way on an undefined 
mission. 

I agree with the minority leader, 
Senator BYRD, Senator GREGG, and oth- 
ers who have spoken today on this sub- 
ject. I believe it is fraught with danger 
for us to embark on a mission beyond 
that of humanitarian relief. We're not 
just dealing with the issue of hunger 
now. We are now talking about search- 
ing for warlords. We are now talking 
about nation building. We are now 
talking about stability in Somalia. 

Somalia has not really been stable 
for a century. It will not be stable 
when we leave. But we have accom- 
plished our mission in Somalia. We 
ought not to keep American troops in 
danger there on an undefined mission. 

Since our troops have accomplished 
the task we set them in Somalia—pro- 
viding hunger relief—it is time to bring 
those troops home. 

I yield the floor. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business on Friday, October 1, 
the Federal debt stood at 
$4,406,339,573,433.47, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman, 
and child in America owes $17,154.70 as 
his or her share of that debt. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. COLIN L. 
POWELL ON HIS RETIREMENT 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, many of us had the occasion 
to join President Clinton and President 
Bush, Vice President GORE, and Vice 
President Quayle for the ceremony of 
the retirement of Colin L. Powell, who 
has been our Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I do not think anyone 
who attended that ceremony came 
away without having at least one or 
two tears, because it was such a re- 
markable ceremony, and General Pow- 
ell’s remarks were, in themselves, ex- 
tremely remarkable. He told his own 
story in just a few words. 

Since that time, I have been privi- 
leged to see the presentation on C- 
SPAN. I want to commend C-SPAN for 
carrying it in full. That is what brings 
me to the floor today because I have 
obtained a copy of General Powell’s re- 
tirement address and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD after my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, in my 
time in the Senate, I have had occasion 
to come in contact with few people who 
have left such an impression upon me. 
I have dealt with General Powell from 
the time he was in the White House, 
when he was with Secretary Wein- 
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berger, when he was back at the Na- 
tional Security Agency and in his role 
as a general in the Army, as well as the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I do not think that anyone, if they 
will take the time to read the state- 
ment that he made, can match a state- 
ment like that with the words of any 
person still alive today. What I heard 
was reminiscent to me of some of the 
statements I heard from General Eisen- 
hower, or I remember the Churchill ad- 
dress when he came to Harvard Univer- 
sity when I was a student there at the 
law school. 

I think that, as a matter of fact, 
there are few people who will ever 
match the record of history of this 
man. Coming as he did from an ROTC 
unit at the City College of New York, 
to become the absolute pinnacle of his 
profession, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Colin Powell, has 
worked for our Nation’s security. 
There is not a person in the country, if 
not the world, that has not benefited 
by his service to our country to date. It 
would be a challenge to any young per- 
son to try to live up to the standards 
this man has set for himself and for 
those he has commanded. The commit- 
ment that he expressed to the men and 
women of our armed services who have 
served with him and his statement to 
us last Thursday is something to be- 
hold. 

Mr. President, it is with great regret 
that I see my good friend, Colin Powell, 
retire. He is still a very young man. I 
am one who hopes that he finds a way 
to continue his service to this Nation. 
Whatever it will be, whoever has the 
good fortune to be able to associate 
with and work with Colin Powell, as 
those of us in the Senate have had dur- 
ing the time we have worked with him 
on defense matters, they will find 
themselves in contact with a true man, 
a good father, a good husband, and a 
good American. 

I thank the Chair. 

EXHIBIT 1 
REMARKS BY GEN. COLIN. L. POWELL CHAIR- 

MAN, JCS, RETIREMENT CEREMONY, SEPTEM- 

BER 30, 1993, FORT MEYER, VA 

Gen. POWELL. President and Mrs. Clinton, 
Vice President and Mrs. Gore, President and 
Mrs. Bush, Vice President and Mrs. Quayle, 
justices of the Supreme Court, Secretary 
Aspin and members of the Cabinet, service 
secretaries, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, my fellow chiefs of defense who have 
traveled from afar to be here, my dear friend 
Field Marshal Vincent, the chairman of the 
Military Committee of NATO, my fellow 
members of the JCS and the commanders-in- 
chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who are here today, distinguished 
guests, members of my beloved family, 
friends old and new—but all treasured—men 
and women of the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States represented so magnificently by 
the Joint Forces Honor Guard before you, I 
express my sincere thanks to each and every 
one of you for being here to share my final 
day in uniform. 

The Army has officially advised me that, 
for record purposes, I have served 35 years, 
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three months, 21 days, and as we say in the 
infantry, a wake-up. I loved every single day 
of It. And it’s hard to leave. It is made easier 
by your presence. 

Mr. President, Secretary Aspin, I thank 
you for your very, very kind words and your 
presence here today, as well as the great 
honor you do to me, Mr. President, by award- 
ing me the Medal of Freedom with Distinc- 
tion. I also thank you both and Vice Presi- 
dent Gore for the support and the openness 
that you have shown me and to my col- 
leagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff over the 
past eight months. During those eight 
months, we've dealt with some very, very 
difficult issues. But, Mr. President, as you 
once said to me, if the issues were easy, if 
the problems were so quick to receive a solu- 
tion, they would have been solved earlier by 
somebody else. 

Mr. President, you and Secretary Aspin 
have pledged yourselves to keeping our 
armed forces strong and of the highest qual- 
ity. I can’t tell you how much that means to 
each and every one of us in uniform, to know 
that we have that kind of support, that kind 
of dedication, that kind of commitment from 
our commander-in-chief. On behalf of all of 
the members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, I thank you for that pledge. 
And I can pledge back to you on behalf of 
each and every one of these wonderful young 
men and women that they will never, never 
let you down when it becomes necessary for 
you to call on them, 

President and Mrs. Bush and Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Quayle, let me also say that it 
means a great deal to Alma and to me to 
have you here today. You have been our dear 
friends over the years, and you have been 
treasured friends and supporters of our 
armed forces. Your presence here today with 
President Clinton and Vice President Gore 
speaks volumes about the nature of our po- 
litical system and its relationship to the 
military. And I thank you both very, very 
much for being with us. 

There are too many distinguished guests 
here to recognize them all, but let me wel- 
come especially my dear friend, Secretary of 
Defense Cheney and Secretary Weinberger, 
who had such an important influence on my 
life over the last 10 years. I also want to rec- 
ognize my predecessors as chairman. Admi- 
ral Crowe is here and General Jones, General 
Vessey and Admiral Tom Moorer. I also rec- 
ognize all the former members of the JCS 
and former commanders of our unified and 
specified commands. 

As the president and secretary noted, 
much has happened over the past four years. 
I need not catalogue for this audience the 
events attendant to the demise of the Cold 
War and the beginning of a new era in world 
history. We have seen war and we have seen 
peace. We have seen suffering, and we have 
seen promise of democracy. We have seen 
hope mixed with danger and uncertainty. We 
have seen the path open to a better world. 

Under you, Mr. President, America will 
lead the way to that better world. The aspir- 
ing nations of the world trust the United 
States. They need the United States. They 
need our political leadership. They need our 
economic strength. They need our value sys- 
tem as a model to learn from. They need our 
military strength, and they need our mili- 
tary commitment to help keep order and to 
help prevent aggression. America’s armed 
forces will have a busy future; busier than in 
the predictable garrison days of the Cold 
War. 

As we sit here on this gorgeous fall after- 
noon at this historic post, elsewhere Amer- 
ican aviators are patrolling over the Persian 
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Gulf, American infantrymen are in danger in 
Mogadishu dealing with a difficult challenge, 
the kind of challenge that is, perhaps, very, 
very typical of what we will be seeing more 
of in the future. Americans are flying des- 
perately-needed supplies into Bosnia. Other 
GIs are preparing for the possibility, the 
hopeful possibility of implementing a peace 
agreement in Bosnia. Our Navy patrols the 
Adriatic Sea and the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Our Marines provide a reassuring 
presence in troubled regions of the world. 
The Army stands watch in Korea andEurope. 
Our Coast Guard goes after the drug enemy 
infiltrating our country. 

And at the heart of each of these services 
is the young American boy or girl, perhaps 
only 19 years old, a volunteer, well-trained, 
proud, selflessly serving a nation wherever 
that nation and whenever that nation calls 
upon it to go and to serve. They carry on a 
tradition of over 200 years of service and sac- 
rifice. They go into harm's way to protect us 
and to provide for the common defense. They 
are the best and the very brightest of Ameri- 
ca’s youth. 

And the greatest of all honors I have had 
was the honor of being one of them and of 
being their senior representative over the 
past four years. They have succeeded in 
every mission and by their performance have 
bonded once again with the American people 
in a way we have not seen for decades. I 
thank each and every one of them for their 
service to our country. 

For me, today is a day of memories and a 
day of thanks. And for the last several days 
memories have been flooding in, and I've 
been having difficulty sorting them all out. 
Some are very, very vivid, some are vague. 
They aren't entirely coherent to me except 
perhaps in the deepest recesses of my mind's 
eye. The memories come to me in so many 
different ways. I remember vividly the day 
that my father—many, many year ago, for 
the first time—put me on a bus in New York 
City and saw me off to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, my first military experience. I re- 
member fondly my ROTC days at CCNY. I re- 
member cold nights in Korea and Germany 
with a sergeant coming along to offer me a 
hot cup of coffee. I remember miserably hot 
and terrifying days in Vietnam. I remember 
the warmth and pleasance of family reunions 
between assignments, or coming home from 
overseas, 

I remember meeting Alma for the first 
time. I remember the memory of the births 
of each of our three wonderful, perfect chil- 
dren, and the birth of a treasured grandson. 
Iremember the thrill of moving from post to 
post, the excitement of working in the White 
House during historic times, the exhilaration 
of Operation Desert Storm. The faces of old 
friends, and former commanders, and fellow 
soldiers, and family members have been 
marching by in a steady cadence for the last 
several days. I especially see the faces of 
comrades—comrades-in-arms who gave their 
lives in service to this country. I see the 
faces of those who trained me, those who dis- 
ciplined me, those who inspired me, those 
who served with me, those who cared for me 
and loved me over these past 35 years. 

Many of you are here today, and I can't 
possibly thank you all. You know who you 
are, and I need not name all of the hundreds 
present. These events and people have given 
me a great life and have given me a great ca- 
reer. I have never wanted to be anything but 
a soldier, and my dream has been fulfilled for 
almost four decades. 

I find myself on this beautiful afternoon a 
most fortunate, fortunate man. And by my 
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side for most of that time has been Alma. 
For over 31 years I have distilled from our 
life together one lesson that I will pass on to 
any young person contemplating marriage. 
Marry high. Marry high. And with Alma I hit 
the heights. She raised three wonderful chil- 
dren, Over those 31 years we moved to 22 dif- 
ferent houses, but she made sure we never 
changed homes. SHe shared every dark mo- 
ment. She has been my partner and my sup- 
porting pillar over all those years. She has 
been a perfect Army wife, inspiring others 
and representing the nation so well around 
the world. Without her love and caring, I 
cannot imagine what my life would be like. 

So, Alma, darling, on this, your day, too, I 
thank you. I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for sharing this journey. I will 
never be able to fully express my gratitude, 
so let me just say thank you, darling. 

For the three Powell kids, and for the last 
five year joined by a wonderful daughter-in- 
law, let me just say that you have brought 
me incredible joy and pride, and I thank you 
so much. You are all hereby relieved of fur- 
ther duty as the general's kids. You no 
longer need to call me sir, you no longer 
need to stand at attention when I speak to 
you—(laughter)—you no longer need to refer 
to me behind my back as the Great Santini. 
I also promise to be a bigger patsy for you in 
the future than I've been in the past. You are 
treasures. . 

I also must say thank you to my remark- 
able extended family who have come from 
around the country to be here today—from 
Birmingham, from New York, from Califor- 
nia, from Canada, from all over. My sister, 
Marilyn, is here, and is now the matriarch, 
and she represents all of those first and sec- 
ond generations present who descend from an 
incredible group of Jamaicans who came to 
this country in the 1920s, seeing and seeking 
opportunities that existed only here. As one 
news article once put it, “it was a darn good 
thing for Colin Powell that Luther and Ariel 
(sp) Powell got on in Kingston ended up in 
America and not somewhere else. I wish all 
of you here had known Luther and Ariel 
Powell, two remarkable people who are still 
with me and every member of my family 
every day, They are here today on this field 
as surelyas I am, and I love them very much 
and I thank them very much. 

I thank my office family, Nancy and Kenny 
(sp), and Greg (sp) and Otis and all the others 
who have been indispensable over the last 
several years. 

I especially must thank Admiral Dave 
Jeremish, my vice chairman, for his out- 
standing friendship and support. 

I thank my JCS colleagues. We have been 
a remarkable team of six officers who have 
worked as brothers in arms to do our very, 
very best for the nation, and I'm proud of 
each and every one of them and the leader- 
ship that they have provided to the services 
and to the support that they have given to 
me. 

I thank the brilliant Joint Staff. 

And I thank all of my friends who are here 
today from Kelly Street and my White House 
fellow days, from CCNY, from Germany. 

I thank a couple of special, special friends 
who know who they are, who call me every 
day to make sure that I'm all right. 

I also share with the president in congratu- 
lating General John Shalikashvili. He will be 
a brilliant chairman. He will be absolutely 
splendid in the job. He and Joanie (sp) area 
great military team. 

For a moment, with your permission, I 
wish to stop being the ecumenical chairman 
and just for a moment I want to return to 
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my beloved Army. The Army has been my 
hoe, The Army has been my life. The Army 
has been my profession. The Army has been 
my love for all these many years. The Army 
has invested in me. It has taken chances on 
me. It has cared for me. When my career 
over the years took rather bizarre political 
turns that should have been fatal, great 
Army leaders such as General John Wickam 
and General Carl Vuono always let me know 
that I could come home, that I had a place to 
go in the Army. 

I am where I am today because the Army 
takes care of its own. I was allowed to rise 
based on performance. The Army took in a 
young black kid from ROTC in the South 
Bronx and brought him to this point. The 
Army allowed me to climb on the shoulders 
of the Buffalo Soldiers and other African 
Americans who had blazed a trail for 300 
years of American history. And I hope the 
day will come soon when all parts of our so- 
ciety do for young minorities what the Army 
and the other armed services have been 
doing for young men and women of all color 
over the years. 

And, finally, I want to thank the American 
people and the nation for the privilege of 
serving. I love this country with all my 
heart and with all my soul. It is a love with- 
out limit. I have a bottomless faith in the 
goodness of this land and in the goodness of 
its people, I am proud to be an American. I 
am so proud to have been an American sol- 
dier. And so, on this, my last hour in uni- 
form, my heart is filed with gratitude, with 
love and with thanks for the blessings of 
family, the blessing of friends, and, above 
all, the blessing, the unique blessing, of 
being a citizen of this nation which God has 
blessed and which we are all very, very proud 
to call America. 

Thank you all for being here today. Good- 
bye and God bless you. 


C—O 


A DISTINGUISHED 
SCHOLAR AND HUMAN 
COLIN POWELL 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to align myself with the com- 
ments made by the Senator from Alas- 
ka, as we witness the retirement of a 
great and distinguished soldier, schol- 
ar, and human being. The fact that 
Gen. Colin Powell got his start in life 
in an area that hardly has seen the 
kind of rise to success that he has por- 
trays what might be the opportunity 
for those who would despair, based on 
the grim character of their environ- 
ment. 

Not in any way to draw an associa- 
tion between the career of the Senator 
and the distinguished Chief of Staff, 
but I was born in Paterson, NJ, a place 
not unlike the area of the Bronx in 
which Gen. Colin Powell was born. And 
when you think of what kinds of oppor- 
tunities are available in this country, 
few think in terms of the success that 
he was able to achieve, the admiration 
of the world, the balance of tempera- 
ment that is so unique among those 
who do have their careers in the mili- 
tary as their destination. 

But Colin Powell’s character, his de- 
meanor, his brilliance, his scholarly 
concerns, or scholarly review of what 
his military responsibilities were are 
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so unique. I have heard comparisons 
going back to President—then General 
Eisenhower. I do not know whether 
there is something prophetic in that 
slip of the tongue, but the fact is, Gen- 
eral Powell is a distinguished Amer- 
ican, a distinguished citizen, who I 
think sets an example for young people 
across this country that if you have 
the desire and you can couple that with 
your ability, it should be the sky is the 
limit. 

And we thusly have to conclude that 
our responsibility as legislators, as a 
country, is to provide the educational 
access that Colin Powell was able to 
achieve, and so many others, and 
therefore not limit in any way one’s 
ability to grow, to develop, and to con- 
tribute. 

I yield the floor at this point. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Washing- 
ton is a city full of agendas. But, if one 
dominates the list these days, it is 
health care reform. One thing is for 
certain, we have a long road ahead of 
us to debate this issue. But, as we jour- 
ney through these discussions, I would 
like to suggest three rules to keep in 
mind. 

The first rule to remember is that 
there are a lot of players in this arena. 
While President and Mrs. Clinton 
should be congratulated for moving the 
issue to the top of the agenda, they by 
no means have a monopoly on efforts 
to reform our Nation’s health care sys- 
tem. There are literally dozens of re- 
form proposals to revamp health care 
in this country—many of these propos- 
als call for comprehensive reform 
measures that will bring all Americans 
into the system and will rein in costs. 

I have joined with Senator CHAFEE 
and over 20 of my Senate Republican 
colleagues in designing a proposal that 
uses market reforms to achieve univer- 
sal access and reduction of costs. This 
reform proposal is one of many. Sen- 
ators MCCAIN and GRAMM, Senator 
BREAUX, the House Republican leader- 
ship and Congressman COOPER, to name 
just a few, all have comprehensive 
plans for health care reform. 

In my view, the more serious plans 
we have, the better. After all, this is 
perhaps the most significant piece of 
legislation the Congress may enact this 
decade. 

The second rule for the coming 
months is that we must be honest with 
the American people. Last week, for 
example, while Mrs. Clinton was testi- 
fying before several congressional com- 
mittees, she said that covering retired 
employees would cost $4.5 billion. 

Well, Mr. President, this weekend's 
New York Times reported that the 
White House now says it will cost $6 
billion or higher. My view, is that the 
White House and Congress should take 
a pledge today—no more making prom- 
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ises we can’t keep. No rosy scenarios. 
No more fudging the numbers. No jug- 
gling the books. I think that’s fair and 
is the least that the American public 
deserves. 

The third rule is by no means a new 
one, but has stood the test of time. It 
goes back to the hippocratic oath and 
says, ‘‘Do no harm.” 

Mr. President, I have said it many 
times before, but it bears repeating. 
America has the best health care sys- 
tem in the world. We have the best 
health providers. We do not ration 
care. We have no waiting lists. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is a system that 
fails to include all of our citizens. 
That’s what we have to work on. 

You don’t have to be a health care 
expert to know that the issue is ex- 
tremely complex and requires very se- 
rious consideration. We, as Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of 
our States and districts, owe it to our 
American citizens to get it right. So, 
the more ideas, the more discussion, 
the more serious consideration that 
this subject receives, the more secure 
Americans will be in knowing that 
Congress was enacted health care re- 
form that is fair—that is equitable— 
that preserves quality and choice—and 
that is economically viable. 

The not-so-distant past, when Con- 
gress enacted catastrophic legislation, 
taught us—or should have taught us— 
that the American people will not 
swallow every bitter pill that Congress 
decides to administer—nor should they. 

Mr. President, there are a lot of indi- 
viduals weighing in on this debate. 
And, I suspect a lot more to come. I 
think this is good. And it is right. 

The bottom line is security. The 
American people deserve security in 
their access to quality care—security 
in their ability to choose their pro- 
vider—and security in knowing that 
the price tag of health care reform will 
not be economic instability. 

So Mr. President, I say to my col- 
leagues in Congress, let’s get all the 
ideas on the table—and let’s have a 
meaningful debate that will result in 
taking the best of all the plans—Re- 
publican and Democratic—Senate and 
House. It might take some time, but I 
think the American people are willing 
to wait a little longer if it means get- 
ting it right the first time. 

Mr. President, I would like to add to 
the RECORD a copy of an article that 
appeared last week in the Los Angeles 
Times. This article caught my eye be- 
cause it underscores the need for de- 
bate. There is no one idea that is best 
or that will solve all of our health care 
woes. We need to hear them all. As law- 
makers, it is the only responsible way 
to reform health care. 

{From the Los Angeles Times, September 26, 
1993] 
AN IMPRESSIVE MODEL OF PURE POLITICAL 
Locic 
(By Suzanne Garment) 

WASHINGTON.—There is, in this country, a 

great and solemn debate to be held on the 
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merits of President Bill Clinton’s plan for 
health-care reform. But if you fear that this 
debate might actually take place, and that 
you will have to suffer through tedious 
months of talk about utilization rates and 
micro-simulation models, relax. 

The nation’s medical fate will not be deter- 
mined by the Clinton plan's complicated 
numbers. It will hang on not-so-complicated 
politics. 

In recent years, Americans of all political 
stripes have complained about our health-in- 
surance system, and we have been offered 
many solutions. Some say we should make 
very insurance firm cover a certain number 
of high-risk people, the way we do with auto 
insurance, The American left wants a Cana- 
dian-style system, with the government pay- 
ing all bills. It might give us second-rate 
care, but at least it is comprehensible. Some 
conservatives want individuals to pay for 
their own care out of medical savings ac- 
counts, financed by tax breaks. 

But the Clinton people, those self-pro- 
claimed policy wonks, the ones who are sup- 
posed to be smart enough to make govern- 
ment work where others have failed, have 
gone for none of these. 

Instead, the Clinton plan offers a combina- 
tion of competition and ham-fisted regula- 
tion, a promise to simultaneously streamline 
and create scores of new bureaucracies, a de- 
sign whose numbers no economist outside 
the White House will defend. The plan makes 
little policy sense. But it is a model of politi- 
cal logic, 

For example, health experts agree we will 
never approximate a market in medical care 
until we stop subsidizing health benefits 
through tax breaks. The Clintonites know 
this. But the necessary tax changes are not 
there, because labor leaders reject them. 

The Clinton plan, preaching responsibility, 
requires all business, big and small, to pay 
for workers’ insurance. But small business is 
a dangerous group to have arrayed against 
you in a legislative fight, so the plan turns 
around and gives the money back to them, in 
the form of a government subsidy. 

The Clinton Administration has declared 
war on pharmaceutical companies. But pre- 
scription drugs are where the elderly incur 
the biggest out-of-pocket medical costs. And 
senior citizens are even fiercer than small 
businessmen. So drugs are put under the gov- 
ernment’s insurance umbrella. 

In fact, Clinton's entire approach to his 
health plan is a piece of impressively intel- 
ligent politics. 

He has declared that once Congress gets 
his plan, he will insist on preserving only the 
big Principles. On details, he'll be laid back. 
You want to phase it in more slowly? We’ll 
negotiate. 

Clinton has trumpeted his flexibility so 
loudly that he is clearly doing more than 
just building support. He is telling Congress 
and interest groups they can play a big role 
in the plan’s design. Almost irrespective of 
what emerges from Congress, he can look at 
the baby, announce his parenthood and claim 
victory. 

Moreover, if the dickering lasts long 
enough, the plan will be barely launched by 
the time Clinton runs for reelection in 1996. 
His ideas may prove to be a disaster, but the 
country will not yet know it. 

The sales strategy for the Clinton plan is 
shaping up to be just as politically shrewd. It 
has three parts. In Part One, the Clintonites 
show an eager bipartisanship on the Hill. 
Hillary Rodham Clinton is doing yeoperson 
work in briefing the legislators. During the 
President’s address to Congress, she made 
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brilliant use of the Trophy Seats next to the 
First Lady in the House gallery, where the 
Clintons put highly symbolic persons who 
have been flattered into lending their pres- 
ence to legitimize some proposal. 

Hillary's companions were the pediatrician 
T. Berry Brazelton and—more important—C. 
Everett Koop, Ronald Reagan’s surgeon gen- 
eral. Koop’s antiabortion position is anath- 
ema to many of the Clinton's closest sup- 
porters—but hey, business is business. 

In Part Two, the Clintons run a conven- 
tional modern campaign for their plan. They 
are mobilizing their grassroots allies in 
labor and the American Assn. of Retired Per- 
sons. They will visit Larry, Phil, Oprah and 
the morning talk shows. The day after the 
speech, the White House lawn was blanketed 
with Administration officials giving inter- 
views on the plan. Their war room, which 
Hillary has renamed the delivery room, is as 
bouncing-off-the-walls as ever. 

But if Parts One and Two have the Clin- 
tons and their helpers behaving like hyper- 
active pussycats, Part Three—the paid media 
campaign—is a matter of growls, snarls and 
bared teeth. 

Granted, the insurance firms struck first. 
Knowing they were to be chief villains of the 
Clinton campaign, they started to run a TV 
commercial that showed a couple at their 
kitchen table discovering that the Clinton 
plan, despite its promises, had taken their 
freedom of medical choice away from them. 

The ads aired before Clinton's speech to 
Congress. The Clinton folks were angry that 
the industry had “jumped the gun." (The 
rabbit, unsportsmanlike, had lit out for the 
hills before the hounds were ready.) So Clin- 
ton allies began running their own TV ads, 
bearing the message that if life-insurance 
companies were knocking the President’s 
plan, it must be good for the people. 

The Democratic National Committee has 
just sent me a glossy color flier with a note 
in it from the DNC and the President him- 
self, offering me the “once-in-a-life-time 
chance’' to become an Official Health Care 
Volunteer. They will give me a Petition Vol- 
unteer Kit for collecting pro-Clinton-plan 
signatures from my neighbors. (These people 
clearly do not know my neighborhood.) The 
signatures will be used to help our congress- 
man resist “high-powered” pressure from the 
greedy interests opposed to the plan. 

All I have to do to get the kit is to call an 
800-number and fork over $15. They say they 
will take Visa or Mastercard. 

That’s what it will probably be like in the 
great health-care debate. We policy slaves 
will hold conferences about whether the 
Clinton plan is administrable. Meanwhile, in 
the real world, the fight will be about some- 
thing else. 

The post-Cold War world demands more 
competitiveness from this country. U.S. jobs 
and their attendant benefits are growing 
more unstable. Whatever employment-based 
welfare state we once had is breaking apart. 
The debate’s outcome will hinge on how 
scared we are and how willing politicians are 
to exploit this fear. We will see how much we 
value freedom of choice; how much we yearn 
for security, and how much we mistrust the 
opposing institutions of government and 
medical professions. 

So, while the health-care fight may not de- 
vote sufficient attention to Clinton’s prob- 
lematic numbers, we should take heart. The 
debate will answer questions that are more 
important. 


GAO TRAVELGATE REPORT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the White 
House tried gamely to ground the so- 
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called Travelgate affair when it pre- 
pared its own internal management re- 
view last July. But, in the final analy- 
sis, this internal report offered few an- 
swers and ended up raising more trou- 
bling questions. 

Did executive branch officials exert 
pressure on the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to initiate an investigation of 
Ultrair, the airline charter company 
that formerly did business with the 
White House Travel Office? Did the FBI 
act properly when it played along with 
the White House political damage con- 
trol? Did close friends of the President 
violate the Federal conflicts-of-inter- 
est statute? 

Since July, when the White House is- 
sued its internal report, calls for con- 
gressional hearings have gone 
unheeded. And Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Philip Heymann has flatly denied 
my request for the appointment of spe- 
cial counsel. 

Despite these setbacks, those of us 

who believe the American people de- 
serve an independent and complete ac- 
counting of Travelgate has not given 
up. 
Earlier this year, Congress directed 
the General Accounting Office to initi- 
ate its own travelgate investigation, 
and report back to Congress by Sep- 
tember 30. 

The GAO has made a genuine effort 
to do its job and has issued an interim 
report of its findings. Unfortunately, 
the report is short on findings and long 
on the bureaucratic obstacles encoun- 
tered by GAO investigators. 

According to the GAO, there have 
been “extensive and time-consuming 
negotiations with both White House 
and senior Department of Justice offi- 
cials“ for the sole purpose of arriving 
at an agreement that will allow the 
GAO to gain access to relevant docu- 
ments. Apparently, this agreement was 
reached sometime in late September, 
just days before the GAO was required 
by law to submit its findings to Con- 
gress, 

The GAO report also points out that 
“Although the White House is provid- 
ing documents at an increasing rate, 
those documents are reviewed prior to 
receipt, and some decisions have been 
made to redact information on the 
grounds that it is not pertinent to our 
review or is information that the White 
House Counsel's Office believes is privi- 
leged.” In other words, the White 
House may be withholding relevant in- 
formation from the GAO, claiming the 
executive privilege or claiming that 
the information is beyond the scope of 
the GAO’s investigation. 

Mr. President, the White House and 
the Justice Department have every 
right to take a cautious approach to 
the GAO investigators. But, in this 
town, caution is often a euphemism for 
a lack of cooperation. 

Perhaps the word “coverup” is a bit 
too strong, but it is my hope that both 
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the White House and Justice will be 
more accommodating to the GAO as it 
strives to fulfill the mission given it by 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the GAO’s interim Travelgate 
report be inserted in the RECORD imme- 
diately after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the interim 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1993. 
To the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

This is an interim report on the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) review of the White 
House travel office being conducted pursuant 
to Public Law 103-50. 

During May 1993, White House and other 
officials took a number of actions that led to 
the announcement of the dismissal of the 
seven White House employees who had for 
some years operated the White House Travel 
Office. Those actions and others involving 
the Department of Justice, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI), and the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) raised concerns in the 
Congress about the propriety of the dismis- 
sals and related activities of the agencies in- 
volved. 

Although the White House initiated an in- 
ternal management review of the situation, 
the Congress provided for an independent re- 
view by GAO. Specifically, Section 805 of 
Public Law 103-50 provides that: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Comptroller General of the United 
States shall conduct a review of the action 
taken with respect to the White House travel 
office and shall submit the findings from 
such review to the Congress by no later than 
September 30, 1993." 

In response to this statutory mandate, we 
initiated a review of the White House Travel 
Office matter. To ensure that we included in 
our review the full range of congressional 
concerns about the episode, we consulted 
with congressional staff representing each of 
the committees and Members of Congress, 
both majority and minority, who had ex- 
pressed an interest to us in the White House 
Travel Office. From the outset of our work, 
we said that it was unlikely that a com- 
prehensive review of the issues involved 
could be completed before the September 30 
reporting date contained in the statute. We 
agreed that we would inform the Congress by 
that date of the scope and progress of our re- 
view. That is the purpose of this report. 

OBJECTIVES OF OUR REVIEW 

Our review is designed to provide a com- 
prehensive assessment of the full range of is- 
sues raised in the July 2, 1993, White House 
Travel Office Management Review and in the 
subsequent congressional debate about those 
events. Specifically, we are examining (1) the 
procurement practices, financial manage- 
ment, and oversight of the Travel Office 
prior to the events of May 1993; (2) the inves- 
tigation of the Travel Office conducted by 
the White House officials, including the in- 
volvement (if any) of other investigative 
agencies of the government, such as the FBI 
and the IRS, as well as the involvement of 
nongovernment individuals and organiza- 
tions; (3) actions taken to improve the man- 
agement and operations of the Travel Office 
since the events of May; and (4) personnel ac- 
tions affecting the Travel Office employees. 

If other relevant issues arise during the 
course of our work, we will expand our objec- 
tives as necessary to ensure that our report 
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provides a comprehensive assessment of all 
of the circumstances surrounding these mat- 
ters. If we uncover evidence of possible 
criminal action, we will refer that evidence 
to the FBI for further investigation. 

PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE IN ESTABLISHING 

PROCEDURES FOR OUR WORK 

It is taking considerable time and effort to 
negotiate access to the information and indi- 
viduals necessary for us to complete our re- 
view. We are making progress in establishing 
suitable procedures, and our access to 
records and individuals is beginning to accel- 
erate. However, some access issues remain 
which we will continue to pursue. 

This review of the White House Travel Of- 
fice is unusual and time-consuming because 
of the combination of three highly sensitive 
concerns. First, because of balance of power 
concerns, the White House traditionally has 
been reluctant to open its operations to GAO 
review. Our reviews of other matters at the 
White House, such as the use of military air- 
craft for White House staff travel! or retro- 
active appointments of White House person- 
nel,? have required extensive negotiations 
with White House officials for us to obtain 
access to the records and individuals nec- 
essary to complete our work. In some cases, 
we have been unable to reach conclusions or 
assure that the entire matter was reviewed 
because records were not made available. 
Over the years, and through many adminis- 
trations, White House officials’ actions to re- 
strict our access have been based on the 
premise that the activities of the immediate 
offices of the President are confidential and 
not subject to routine congressional or pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

The second sensitive matter in this review 
is the fact that the Department of Justice 
and the FBI have initiated several internal 
investigations of matters related to the 
White House Travel Office episode. The FBI 
and the Public Integrity Section of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Criminal Division are con- 
ducting a criminal investigation of the trav- 
el office operations. The Department of Jus- 
tice’s Office of Professional Responsibility is 
conducting an independent investigation of 
such matters as the interaction between the 
White House and the FBI during the episode 
and whether the criminal investigation was 
properly initiated through the Attorney 
General's office. Under most circumstances, 
it is GAO policy not to interfere with or du- 
plicate ongoing criminal investigations. 
Thus, we generally do not need access to 
records and information associated with 
criminal or other internal Department of 
Justice investigations. However, in this case, 
because the investigations are central to the 
objectives of our statutorily required review, 
we have sought to obtain access to records 
and individuals despite the other ongoing in- 
vestigations. 

Because our requirements for information 
involve access to records and individuals at 
both the White House and Department of 
Justice, there have been extensive and time- 
consuming negotiations with both White 
House and senior Department of Justice offi- 
cials to reach agreements that will permit us 
to obtain the breadth of access necessary to 
complete our review in a reasonable period 
of time. As a result, we have not made as 
much progress on the review itself as would 
have been desirable. Nonetheless, we have 


1 Military Aircraft: Travel by Selected Executive 
Branch Officials: (GAO/AFMD-92-51, April 7, 1993). 

?Personnel Practices: Retroactive Appointments 
and Pay Adjustments in the Executive Office of the 
President (GAO/GGD-93-148, Sept. 9, 1993). 
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obtained some records of White House Travel 
Office activities both before and after the 
events of May, and we have conducted some 
of the interviewsnecessary to our work. We 
expect our work to accelerate in the near fu- 
ture as additional records and individuals 
are made available. 

Until the past few days, however, we have 
not had any success in reaching agreement 
with the Department of Justice on access to 
records or individuals. We were told in mid- 
August by a high-level Justice official that 
the Department would work with us to reach 
agreement on appropriate procedures for ob- 
taining records and access to individuals. 
However, subsequent requests to, and meet- 
ings with, relevant Justice organizations 
produced no progress toward that end. In re- 
sponse to our reiteration of the critical im- 
portance of this access to our ability to com- 
plete our review, the Associate Deputy At- 
torney General notified us, in a letter dated 
September 24, 1993, that we will be given ac- 
cess to most of the records and individuals 
requested to date (see app.). Some limita- 
tions remain, but the records and interviews 
promised, if provided, should permit us to 
make considerable progress on our objectives 
while we further pursue the remaining mat- 
ters. 

The third sensitive area involved in this 
review is related to the issue of assessing the 
IRS actions related to the White House Trav- 
el Office episode. Section 6103 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which prohibits, under crimi- 
nal penalties, release of information about 
taxpayers—individuals or corporations—un- 
less the taxpayer consents, must be carefully 
adhered to in our work. Through the co- 
operation of the IRS and the Department of 
the Treasury Inspector General, as well as 
our own access authority in this area, we ex- 
pect to obtain the information we need to as- 
sess this issue. However, it is unlikely that 
we will be able to provide detailed informa- 
tion about the matter in a public report. 

POTENTIALLY SERIOUS OBSTACLES REMAIN 
UNRESOLVED 

Although both the White House and the 
Department of Justice have provided or 
promised the access needed for our work, 
several obstacles remain which must be 
overcome if we are to provide the com- 
prehensive review we have planned and to 
which we are committed. Although the 
White House is providing documents at an 
increasing rate, those documents are re- 
viewed prior to our receipt, and some deci- 
sions have been made to redact information 
on the grounds that it is not pertinent to our 
review or is information that the White 
House Counsel's office believes is privileged. 

We have discussed with White House Coun- 
sel officials our concern that procedures 
must be established for us to obtain an over- 
view of the universe of records involved, so 
that we can satisfy ourselves that we have 
obtained all the relevant documents and un- 
derstand the basis for any decision to with- 
hold records. White House officials have 
stated that such procedures can be estab- 
lished, but it is not clear to us how that will 
be accomplished. Failure to achieve this ob- 
jective, which is central to government au- 
diting standards, could compromise our abil- 
ity to report comprehensive findings. 

Another important obstacle is the limita- 
tion imposed by the FBI's ongoing criminal 
investigation. In his letter of September 24, 
1993, the Associate Deputy Attorney General 
declined at this time to release documents 
associated with the criminal investigation. 
He requested that we postpone efforts to 
interview certain individuals because ‘‘pre- 
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mature interviews [of those persons] would 
create the risk of compromising an ongoing 
criminal investigation.” The individuals 
named include the seven former Travel Of- 
fice employees, as well as certain other indi- 
viduals who are central to the completion of 
our review. The Associate Deputy Attorney 
General stated in his letter that an effort 
will be made to expeditiously complete the 
criminal investigation, we will be notified 
promptly when Justice determines that any 
particular interview no longer presents a 
problem for the criminal investigation, and 
the Justice Department will reconsider our 
request to pursue an interview on a case-by- 
case basis if an urgent need develops as our 
review proceeds. 

Considerable information has been re- 
cently provided or promised and it will take 
some time to complete the interviews with 
the individuals the Justice Department has 
agreed we can meet with. Thus, we plan to 
proceed with our review and temporarily 
postpone certain interviews as the Justice 
Department requests. Such cooperation is 
consistent with our general policies on such 
matters when a criminal investigation is on- 
going. If the criminal investigation is com- 
pleted “expeditiously,” it should not ad- 
versely affect the timely completion of our 
work. However, unforeseen further delays or 
limitations generated by the outcome of the 
investigation (such as the continuing unwill- 
ingness of some individuals to meet with us 
because they have been or might be crimi- 
nally charged) may limit our ability to reach 
clear conclusions about the activities of the 
Travel Office before May 1993 or may require 
that we qualify our observations and conclu- 
sions. We will continue to work with the De- 
partment of Justice to minimize the impact 
of these problems on our review. 

PLANS FOR COMPLETION OF OUR REVIEW 

From the outset of this review, we have de- 
voted the resources necessary to carry out 
the work in a timely fashion. We will con- 
tinue to do so. We plan to provide regular 
status reports to interested congressional of- 
ficials and will call attention promptly to 
any further unanticipated obstacles if they 
arise. 

We are sending copies of this report to the 
Chairmen and Ranking Minority Members of 
relevant congressional committees, the 
White House Chief of Staff, the Attorney 
General, the Director of the FBI, the Com- 
missioner of the IRS, and other interested 
parties upon request. 

MILTOM J. SOCOLAR, 
Acting Comptroller General. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, OFFICE OF 
THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, DC, September 24, 1993. 

Ms, NANCY KINGSBURY, 

Director, Federal Human Resource Management 
Issues, United States General Accounting 
Office, General Government Division, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MS. KINGSBURY. The Department of 
Justice is making every effort to cooperate 
with your review of the treatment of the em- 
ployees of the White House Travel Office, 
and I believe that you will be able to make 
a great deal of progress in your investigation 
without compromising our ongoing inves- 
tigations. 

I understand that the FBI and the Public 
Integrity Section of the Criminal Division 
have made arrangements for you to review 
documents of the White House Travel Office, 
and that your review of those documents is 
already underway. We are also prepared to 
make the following documents available to 
you: 
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1. Policy Statements or Operating Proce- 
dures: 

All documents requested, if they exist, will 
be provided to you by the FBI. 

2. Documents related to the FBI's inter- 
action with the White House at the time of 
the dismissal of the Travel Office employees: 

a. Copies of correspondence between the 
FBI and Members of Congress concerning the 
Travel Office will be provided. 

b. The May 24, 1993 letter from Mr. 
Heymann to Senator Biden stating the De- 
partment of Justice policy regarding con- 
tacts between the White House and the De- 
partment will be provided. 

c. Copies of the following documents pre- 
pared by the FBI concerning its interaction 
with the White House will be provided: 

1. FBI “Chronology” regarding the Travel 
Office matter. (This internal FBI document 
apparently was not transmitted to the Attor- 
ney General, but formed the basis for the 
FBI “Management Review" which also will 
be provided to you.) 

2, FBI “Management Review“ submitted to 
the Attorney General will be provided. 

3. Copies of any FBI statements to the 
press about the White House Travel Office 
will be provided. 

3. A copy of the final report of the Office of 
Professional Responsibility about the White 
House Travel Office matter will be provided 
when it is completed and submitted to the 
Deputy Attorney General. 

The following documents that you have re- 
quested do not exist: 

1. Copies of any records in FBI files con- 
cerning press inquiries. The FBI has advised 
me that no such records are kept. 

2. Copies of any documents associated with 
the processing of a GAO Hotline complaint 
about the White House Travel Office filed in 
December 1988 by GAO with the White House 
Legal Counsel’s office. It appears that GAO 
did not report this allegation to the FBI. A 
review of the FBI indices has been conducted 
and there is no record of anyone else having 
reported it to the FBI. 

Consistent with Department of Justice pol- 
icy, we are not able to provide internal FBI 
and Justice Department documents relating 
to the criminal investigation at this time. 
Similarly, any written correspondence with 
persons involved in the Travel Office inves- 
tigation or their attorneys will not be re- 
leased at this time. In the event that. you 
have a specific compelling need for any par- 
ticular document, please let me know and we 
will consider your request. 

We have no objection to your request to 
interview the officials of the Department of 
Justice named in your letter about their 
interaction with White House officials dur- 
ing the early stages of the Travel Office in- 
vestigation. However, we do request that you 
begin those interviews no earlier than Octo- 
ber 8 so that the Office of Professional Re- 
sponsibility may complete its interviewing 
process. 

Iam not aware of what involvement the 
FBI special agent based in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee had in the Travel Office matter. He is 
not a Special Agent in Charge, and I ask that 
you defer any request to interview him until 
I can determine what if any involvement he 
had. 

I understand that the Public Integrity Sec- 
tion has already agreed that you may pro- 
ceed to interview all but 2 of the 18 White 
House staff members and 1 of the 2 OMB em- 
ployees mentioned in your letter. In the cat- 
egory of ‘‘other’’ individuals, the Public In- 
tegrity Section has removed its objection to 
one of the persons listed and requested that 
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you defer interviews of the others. Also, the 
Public Integrity Section has agreed to notify 
you when it determines that any particular 
interview no longer presents a program for 
the criminal investigation. 

After a thorough review, it is my consid- 
ered judgment that premature interviews of 
the remaining persons whose interviews the 
Public Integrity Section has requested that 
you postpone would create the risk of com- 
promising an ongoing criminal investiga- 
tion. As you know, GAO traditionally has de- 
ferred to the Department of Justice when ac- 
tions by GAO might interfere with ongoing 
investigations. However, I understand your 
legitimate need to comply with your statu- 
tory obligation and ask only that you post- 
pone certain interviews until the criminal 
investigation has progressed to the point at 
which there would be no undue interference. 
If an urgent need develops to conduct any 
particular interview as your investigation 
proceeds, we will reconsider any requests on 
a case-by-case basis. 

As we discussed, it is important that GAO 
agree to disclose the results of any inter- 
views that you conduct in the event that 
such disclosure is required by a court pursu- 
ant to the Jencks Act in any future prosecu- 
tion. 

We are trying to move expeditiously to 
complete our criminal investigation. I appre- 
ciate your understanding and look forward 
to working with you in an effort to accom- 
modate your interests. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID MARGOLIS 
Associate Deputy Attorney General. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEE ON 
ENERGY AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the member- 
ship list of the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources and its sub- 
committees be printed at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
bership was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

MEMBERS OF THE FULL COMMITTEE 

J. Bennett Johnson, Louisiana, Chairman, 
Dale Bumpers, Arkansas, Wendell H. Ford, 
Kentucky, Bill Bradley, New Jersey, Jeff 
Bingaman, New Mexico, Daniel K. Akaka, 
Hawaii, Richard C. Shelby, Alabama, Paul 
Wellstone, Minnesota, Ben Nighthorse Camp- 
bell, Colorado, Harlan Mathews, Tennessee, 
Byron L. Dorgan, North Dakota. 

Malcolm Wallop, Wyoming, Mark O. Hat- 
field, Oregon, Pete V. Domenici, New Mex- 
ico, Frank H. Murkowski, Alaska, Don Nick- 
les, Oklahoma, Larry E. Craig, Idaho, Robert 
F. Bennett, Utah, Arlen Specter, Pennsylva- 
nia, Trent Lott, Mississippi. 

STANDING SUBCOMMITTEES 
ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Wendell H. Ford, Chairman. 

Richard C. Shelby, Vice Chairman. 

Dale Bumpers, Jeff Bingaman, Paul 
Wellstone, Harlan Mathews, Byron L. Dor- 
gan. 

Pete V. Domenici, Arlen Specter, 
Nickles, Larry E. Craig, Trent Lott, 

MINERAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT AND 
PRODUCTION 

Daniel K. Akaka, Chairman. 

Harlan Mathews, Vice Chairman. 

Dale Bumpers, Wendell H. Ford, Ben 
Nighthorse Campbell. 


Don 
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Larry E. Craig, Frank H. Murkowski, Don 
Nickles, Robert F. Bennett. 

PUBLIC LANDS, NATIONAL PARKS AND FORESTS 

Dale Bumpers, Chairman. 

Ben Nighthorse Campbell, Vice Chairman, 

Bill Bradley, Jeff Bingaman, Daniel K. 
Akaka, Richard C. Shelby, Paul Wellstone, 
Byron L. Dorgan. 

Frank H. Murkowski, Mark O. Hatfield, 
Trent Lott, Pete V. Domenici, Robert F. 
Bennett, Larry E. Craig, Arlen Specter. 
RENEWABLE ENERGY, ENERGY EFFICIENCY, AND 

COMPETITIVENESS 

Jeff Bingaman, Chairman. 

Paul Wellstone, Vice Chairman. 

Bill Bradley, Daniel K. Akaka, Richard C. 
Shelby, Harlan Matthews. 

Don Nickles, Arlen Specter, Trent Lott, 
Mark O. Hatfield, Pete V. Domenici. 

WATER AND POWER 

Bill Bradley, Chairman 

Wendell H. Ford, Ben Nighthorse Campbell, 
Byron L. Dorgan. 

Robert F. Bennett, Mark O. Hatfield, 
Frank H. Murkowski. 

J. Bennett Johnston and Malcolm Wallop 
are Ex Officio Members of all the Sub- 
committees. 


———E—EE——— 


IN CELEBRATION OF THE 82D AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA ON TAIWAN 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, on the 
10th of October this year, the Republic 
of China will be celebrating its 82d an- 
niversary. 

I would like to take a moment to 
pass on my best wishes to President 
Lee Teng-Hui, Foreign Minister 
Fredrick Chien and Ambassador Mou- 
Shih Ding in honor of the celebration 
of the National Day of the Republic of 
China. 

The ROC and the United States have 
enjoyed the benefits of a long and affa- 
ble relationship. Not only do I look for- 
ward to the continuation of that affili- 
ation between our two nations, but also 
the friendly and mutually beneficial 
ties that have developed between the 
ROC and my home State of Idaho. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the RECORD a con- 
gratulatory letter to President Lee 
that is signed by myself and my Repub- 
lican colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 

Re: October 10, 1993—The Republic of China's 
Eighty-second Anniversary. 

President LEE TENG-HUI, 

C/O Foreign Minister Fredrick Chien, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Taipei, Taiwan, The Re- 
public of China. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We wish to send our 
greetings and congratulations to you and 
Foreign Minister Fredrick Chien on the oc- 
casion of the 82nd Anniversary of the Found- 
ing of the Republic of China. 

The Republic of China has a long and proud 
history. Dr. Sun Yatsen’s dream of building 
a modern nation based on the principles of 
nationhood, freedom and equal distribution 
of wealth has now been realized on the island 
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of Taiwan. The Republic of China is univer- 
sally recognized as a major economic power 
and a democracy. 

We applaud your achievements and wish 
that you and your people will continue to 
prosper. 

Through the good offices of your represent- 
atives here in Washington, most notably 
through the tireless efforts of Ambassador 
Mou-shih Ding, we have been kept informed 
of the recent developments in your country 
such as your 14th National Party Congress in 
August, 1993, your Legislative Yuan elec- 
tions last December and your purchase of 150 
F-16's from the United States last fall. 
Through the writings of Foreign Minister 
Fredrick Chien, we have also learned of your 
country’s keen interest in becoming more 
active in the international arena, particu- 
larly in returning to the United Nations. We 
believe that the ROC should be accorded rep- 
resentation in all international agencies and 
organizations in view of your world status as 
a major economic power and thriving democ- 
racy. We are confident that the ROC will 
soon have a important voice as you seek to 
shoulder more international] responsibilities 
and be a full player on the world stage. 

Congratulations, Mr. President. Please be 
assured that we are fully behind you, your 
people and your democratic ideals. 

Sincerely, 

Bob Dole, Jesse Helms, Phil Gramm, Bill 
Cohen, Paul Coverdell, Strom Thur- 
mond, Slade Gorton, Dan Coats, Bob 
Smith, Dirk Kempthorne, Conrad 
Burns, Pete V. Domenici, Larry Craig, 
Judd Gregg, Mitch McConnell, Kay 
Bailey Hutchison, Thad Cochran, Arlen 
Specter, John McCain, Larry Pressler, 
Frank H. Murkowski, Lauch Faircloth, 
Kit Bond, and Malcolm Wallop. 

Hank Brown, Connie Mack, Nancy 
Landon Kassebaum, Mark Hatfield, Al 
Simpson, Trent Lott, R.F. Bennett, 
Bill Roth, Bob Packwood, Al D'Amato, 
Richard G. Lugar, Orrin Hatch, Chuck 
Grassley, Dave Durenberger, Jack Dan- 
forth, Jim Jeffords, J.W. Warner, Don 
Nickles, John H. Chafee, and Ted Ste- 
vens. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is now closed. 


—_—_—_—_———= 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
2750, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2750) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments; as follows: 

(The parts of the bill intended to be 
stricken are shown in boldface brack- 
ets and the parts of the bill intended to 
be inserted are shown in italic.) 
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H.R. 2750 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
Department of Transportation and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes, namely: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
For necessary expenses of the Immediate Of- 
fice of the Secretary, $1,173,000. 
IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY SECRETARY 
For necessary expenses of the Immediate Of- 
fice of the Deputy Secretary, $481,000. 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
For necessary expenses of the Office of the 
General Counsel, $7,667,000. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
TRANSPORTATION POLICY 
For necessary erpenses of the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Transportation Policy, 
$2,410,000. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
AVIATION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
For necessary expenses of the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Aviation and International 
Affairs, $8,000,000. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND PROGRAMS 
For necessary expenses of the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Budget and Programs, 
$2,826,000, including not to exceed $60,000 for al- 
location within the Department for official re- 
ception and representation erpenses as the Sec- 
retary may determine. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
For necessary expenses of the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Governmental Affairs, 
$2,225,000. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 
For necessary expenses of the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, $33,794,000, 
of which $6,417,000 shall remain available until 
erpended. 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
For necessary expenses of the Office of Public 
Affairs, $1,538,000. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 
For necessary erpenses of the Executive Sec- 
retariat, $901,000. 
CONTRACT APPEALS BOARD 
For necessary expenses of the Contract Ap- 
peals Board, $602,000. 
OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
For necessary expenses of the Office of Civil 
Rights, $1,430,000. 
OFFICE OF SMALL AND DISADVANTAGED BUSINESS 
UTILIZATION 
For necessary expenses of the Office of Small 
and Disadvantaged Business Utilization, 
$934,000: Provided, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, funds available for the 
purposes of the Minority Business Resource 
Center in this or any other Act may be used for 
business opportunities related to any mode of 
transportation. 
OFFICE OF INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 
For necessary expenses of the Office of Intel- 
ligence and Security, $1,214,000. 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING, RESEARCH, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
For necessary expenses for conducting trans- 
portation planning, research, and development 
activities, including the collection of national 
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transportation statistics, to remain available 
until erpended, $2,815,000. 


OFFICE OF COMMERCIAL SPACE TRANSPORTATION 
OPERATIONS AND RESEARCH 


For necessary expenses for operations and re- 
search activities related to commercial space 
transportation, $4,990,000, of which $1,500,000 
shall remain available until erpended: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, there may be credited to this account up to 
$200,000 received from user fees established for 
regulatory services. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Necessary expenses for operating costs and 
capital outlays of the Department of Trans- 
portation Working Capital Fund not to ex- 
ceed [$92,220,000] $93,000,000 shall be paid, in 
accordance with law, from appropriations 
made available by this Act and prior appro- 
priations Acts to the Department of Trans- 
portation, together with advances and reim- 
bursements received by the Department of 
Transportation. 


PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 


For liquidation of obligations incurred for 
payments to air carriers of so much of the 
compensation fixed and determined under 
section 419 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1389), as is pay- 
able by the Department of Transportation, 
115,540,000] $33,423,077, to remain available 
until expended and to be derived from the 
Airport and Airway Trust Fund: Provided, 
That none of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for the implementation or execu- 
tion of programs in excess of $33,423,077 for 
the Payments to Air Carriers program in fis- 
cal year 1994: Provided further, That none of 
the funds in this Act shall be used by the 
Secretary of Transportation to make pay- 
ment of compensation under section 419 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amend- 
ed, in excess of the appropriation in this Act 
for liquidation of obligations incurred under 
the “Payments to air carriers“ program: 
Provided further, That none of the funds in 
this Act shall be used for the payment of 
claims for such compensation except in ac- 
cordance with this provision: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for service to communities in the forty- 
eight contiguous States that are located fewer 
than seventy highway miles from the nearest 
large or medium hub airport, or that require a 
rate of subsidy per passenger in excess of $200, 
unless such point is greater than two hundred 
and ten miles from the nearest large or medium 
hub airport. 


RENTAL PAYMENTS 


For necessary expenses for rental of head- 
quarters and field space and related services 
assessed by the General Services Administra- 
tion, $149,605,000: Provided, That of this 
amount, $3,262,000 shall be derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund, $37,114,000 shall be de- 
rived from the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund, $576,000 shall be derived from the Pipe- 
line Safety Fund, and $175,000 shall be de- 
rived from the Harbor Maintenance Trust 
Fund: Provided further, That in addition, for 
assessments by the General Services Admin- 
istration related to the space needs of the 
Federal Highway Administration, $17,524,000, 
to be derived from ‘‘Federal-aid Highways", 
subject to the "Limitation on General Oper- 
ating Expenses”’. 
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MINORITY BUSINESS RESOURCE CENTER 
PROGRAM 
For the cost of direct loans, [$180,000] 
$300,000, as authorized by 49 U.S.C. 332: Pro- 
vided, That of this amount, $120,000 shall be de- 
rived from unobligated balances of the Office of 
Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization: 
Provided further, That such costs, including 
the cost of modifying such loans, shall be as 
defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974: Provided further, That 
these funds are available to subsidize gross 
obligations for the principal amount of di- 
rect loans not to exceed [$4,500,000] 
$7,500,000. In addition, for administrative ex- 
penses to carry out the direct loan program, 
[$220,000] $400,000: Provided further, That of 
this amount $180,000 shall be derived from unob- 
ligated balances of the Office of Small and Dis- 
advantaged Business Utilization. 
COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses for the operation 
and maintenance of the Coast Guard, not 
otherwise provided for; purchase of not to ex- 
ceed four passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only; payments pursuant to sec- 
tion 156 of Public Law 97-377, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 402 note), and section 229(b) of the So- 
cial Security Act (42 U.S.C. 429(b)); and 
recreation and welfare; [$2,555,695,000] 
$2,590,083,000, of which $25,000,000 shall be de- 
rived from the Oil Spill Liability Trust 
Fund; and of which $32,250,000 shall be ex- 
pended from the Boat Safety Account: Pro- 
vided, That the number of aircraft on hand at 
any one time shall not exceed two hundred 
and [twenty-three] twenty-one, exclusive of 
aircraft and parts stored to meet future at- 
trition: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated in this or any other Act 
shall be available for pay or administrative 
expenses in connection with shipping com- 
missioners in the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds provided in this 
Act shall be available for expenses incurred 
for yacht documentation under 46 U.S.C. 
12109, except to the extent fees are collected 
from yacht owners and credited to this ap- 
propriation: Provided further, [That of the 
funds provided under this head, not less than 
$8,000,000 in vessel maintenance and overhaul 
work currently scheduled to be conducted at the 
Coast Guard Yard is to be awarded based upon 
a competitive solicitation of both public and pri- 
vate shipyards] That the Commandant shall re- 
duce both military and civilian employment lev- 
els for the purpose of complying with Executive 
Order No. 12839. 
ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
For necessary expenses of acquisition, con- 
struction, rebuilding, and improvement of 
aids to navigation, shore facilities, vessels, 
and aircraft, including equipment related 
thereto, [$310,700,000] $354,690,000, of which 
$20,000,000 shall be derived from the Oil Spill 
Liability Trust Fund; of which [$79,200,000] 
$103,690,000 shall be available to acquire, re- 
pair, renovate or improve vessels, small 
boats and related equipment, to remain 
available until September 30, 1998; 
[$27,100,000] $64,285,000 shall be available to 
acquire new aircraft and increase aviation 
capability, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1996; [$47,700,000] $50,200,000 shall 
be available for other equipment, to remain 
available until September 30, 1996; 
[$119,200,000} $95,900,000 shall be available for 
shore facilities and aids to navigation facili- 
ties, to remain available until September 30, 
1996; and [$37,500,000] $40,615,000 shall be 
available for personnel compensation and 
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benefits and related costs, to remain avail- 
able until September 30, 1994: Provided, That 
funds received from the sale of the VC-11A and 
VC-4 aircraft shall be credited to this appropria- 
tion for the purpose of acquiring new aircraft 
and increasing aviation capacity. 

{(RESCISSION) 

[Of the funds provided under this heading 
in Public Law 102-388, $20,000,000 are re- 
scinded.] 

ENVIRONMENTAL COMPLIANCE AND 
RESTORATION 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
Coast Guard's environmental compliance 
and restoration functions under chapter 19 of 
title 14, United States Code, [$22,100,000] 
$23,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


ALTERATION OF BRIDGES 


For necessary expenses for alteration or 
removal of obstructive bridges, [$5,940,000] 
$12,940,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

RETIRED PAY 


For retired pay, including the payment of 
obligations therefor otherwise chargeable to 
lapsed appropriations for this purpose, and 
payments under the Retired Serviceman’s 
Family Protection and Survivor Benefits 
Plans, and for payments for medical care of 
retired personnel and their dependents under 
the Dependents Medical Care Act (10 U.S.C. 
ch. 55), $548,774,000. 

RESERVE TRAINING 


For all necessary expenses for the Coast 
Guard Reserve, as authorized by law; main- 
tenance and operation of facilities; and sup- 
plies, equipment, and services; $64,000,000. 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for applied scientific research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation; mainte- 
nance, rehabilitation, lease and operation of 
facilities and equipment, as authorized by 
law, [$22,500,000] $25,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended, of which $4,457,000 shall 
be derived from the Oil Spill Liability Trust 
Fund: Provided, That there may be credited 
to this appropriation funds received from 
State and local governments, other public 
authorities, private sources, and foreign 
countries, for expenses incurred for research, 
development, testing, and evaluation. 

BOAT SAFETY 
(AQUATIC RESOURCES TRUST FUND) 

For payment of necessary expenses in- 
curred for recreational boating safety assist- 
ance under Public Law 92-75, as amended, 
$32,250,000, to be derived from the Boat Safe- 
ty Account and to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS 


For necessary expenses of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including administrative expenses 
for research and development, establishment 
of air navigation facilities and the operation 
(including leasing) and maintenance of air- 
craft, and carrying out the provisions of the 
Airport and Airway Development Act, as 
amended, or other provisions of law author- 
izing the obligation of funds for similar pro- 
grams of airport and airway development or 
improvement, lease or purchase of four pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only, 
($4,568,219,000] $4,584,584,000, of which 
[$2,294,500,000] $2,292,292,000 shall be derived 
from the Airport and Airway Trust Fund: 
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Provided, That there may be credited to this 
appropriation funds received from States, 
counties, municipalities, foreign authorities, 
other public authorities, and private sources, 
for expenses incurred in the maintenance 
and operation of air navigation facilities and 
for issuance, renewal or modification of cer- 
tificates, including airman, aircraft, and re- 
pair station certificates, or for tests related 
thereto, or for processing major repair or al- 
teration forms: [Provided further, That, of 
the funds available under this head, $2,000,000 
shall be made available for the Mid-Amer- 
ican Aviation Resource Consortium in Min- 
nesota to operate an air traffic controller 
training program:] Provided further, That 
funds may be used to enter into a grant 
agreement with a nonprofit standard setting 
organization to assist in the development of 
aviation safety standards: [Provided further, 
That no funds under this head may be used 
for the implementation, execution or en- 
forcement of section 91.21 of title 14 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations pertaining to 
the use of portable electronic devices on air- 
craft] Provided further, That none of the funds 
provided shall be made available for pay raises 
or bonuses in fiscal year 1994 for Federal Avia- 
tion Administration employees whose respon- 
sibilities include noise abatement policy func- 
tion, managing aircraft route design or changes, 
and responsibility for preparing, managing, and 
overseeing the environmental impact statement 
mandated by section 9199 of Public Law 91-508, 
until the final report on such impact statement 
is issued: Provided further, That none of these 
funds shall be available for new applicants 
for the second career training program. 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for acquisition, establishment, and 
improvement by contract or purchase, and 
hire of air navigation and experimental fa- 
cilities and equipment as authorized by the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended (49 
U.S.C. App. 1301 et seq.), including initial ac- 
quisition of necessary sites by lease or grant; 
engineering and service testing including 
construction of test facilities and acquisi- 
tion of necessary sites by lease or grant; and 
construction and furnishing of quarters and 
related accommodations of officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion stationed at remote localities where 
such accommodations are not available; and 
the purchase, lease or transfer of aircraft 
from funds available under this head; to be 
derived from the Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund, [$2,142,000,000] $2,162,578,000, of which 
[$1,945,500,000}  $1,988,488,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1996, and of 
which [$196,500,000] $201,662,000 shall remain 
available until September 30, 1995: Provided, 
That there may be credited to this appro- 
priation funds received from States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, other public authorities, 
and private sources, for expenses incurred in 
the establishment and modernization of air 
navigation facilities. 

RESEARCH, ENGINEERING, AND DEVELOPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, for research, engineering, and de- 
velopment, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended (49 U.S.C. App. 1301 et seq.), includ- 
ing construction of experimental facilities 
and acquisition of necessary sites by lease or 
grant, [$240,000,000] $254,000,000, to be derived 
from the Airport and Airway Trust Fund and 
to remain available until expended: Provided, 
That there may be credited to this appro- 
priation funds received from States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, other public authorities, 
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and private sources, for expenses incurred for 
research, engineering, and development. 
GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 

For liquidation of obligations incurred for 
grants-in-aid for airport planning and devel- 
opment, and for noise compatibility plan- 
ning and programs under the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982, as amend- 
ed, and under other law authorizing such ob- 
ligations, $2,200,000,000, to be derived from 
the Airport and Airway Trust Fund and to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That none of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for the planning or execution of 
programs the commitments for which are in 
excess of [$1,500,000,000] $/,800,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1994 for grants-in-aid for airport plan- 
ning and development, and noise compatibil- 
ity planning and programs, notwithstanding 
section 506(e)(4) of the Airport and Airway 
Improvement Act of 1982, as amended. 

AVIATION INSURANCE REVOLVING FUND 

The Secretary of Transportation is hereby 
authorized to make such expenditures and 
investments, within the limits of funds 
available pursuant to section 1306 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, as amended (49 
U.S.C. App. 1536), and in accordance with sec- 
tion 104 of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 9104), as may 
be necessary in carrying out the program for 
aviation insurance activities under title XIII 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 

AIRCRAFT PURCHASE LOAN GUARANTEE 
PROGRAM 

The Secretary of Transportation may here- 
after issue notes or other obligations to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in such forms and 
denominations, bearing such maturities, and 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 
Such obligations may be issued to pay any 
necessary expenses required pursuant to any 
guarantee issued under the Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1957, Public Law 85-307, as amended (49 
U.S.C. 1324 note). None of the funds in this 
Act shall be available for activities under 
this head the obligations for which are in ex- 
cess of $9,970,000 during fiscal year 1994. Such 
obligations shall be redeemed by the Sec- 
retary from appropriations authorized by 
this section. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall purchase any such obligations, and for 
such purpose he may use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force. The 
purposes for which securities may be issued 
under such Act are extended to include any 
purchase of notes or other obligations issued 
under the subsection. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may sell any such obligations at 
such times and price and upon such terms 
and conditions as he shall determine in his 
discretion. All purchases, redemptions, and 
sales of such obligations by such Secretary 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
LIMITATION ON GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

Necessary expenses for administration, op- 
eration, including motor carrier safety pro- 
gram operations, and research of the Federal 
Highway Administration not to exceed 
[$462,961,000] $475,731,000 shall be paid in ac- 
cordance with law from appropriations made 
available by this Act to the Federal Highway 
Administration together with advances and 
reimbursements received by the Federal 
Highway Administration: Provided, That not 
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to exceed [3166,460,000] $173,850,000 of the 
amount provided herein shall remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided further, That, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
there may be credited to this account funds 
received from States, counties, municipali- 
ties, other public authorities, and private 
sources, for training expenses incurred for 
non-Federal employees. 

HIGHWAY-RELATED SAFETY GRANTS 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

(INCLUDING TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, section 402 administered by 
the Federal Highway Administration, to re- 
main available until expended, $10,000,000 to 
be derived from the Highway Trust Fund: 
Provided, That not to exceed $100,000 of the 
amount appropriated herein shall be avail- 
able for “Limitation on general operating 
expenses": Provided further, That none of the 
funds in this Act shall be available for the 
planning or execution of programs the obli- 
gations for which are in excess of $10,000,000 
in fiscal year 1994 for ‘‘Highway-Related 
Safety Grants”. 

[RAILROAD-HIGHWAY CROSSINGS PROJECTS 

[For necessary expenses of certain rail- 
road-highway crossings projects as author- 
ized by section 163 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1973, as amended, to remain avail- 
able until expended, $12,828,000.] 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

None of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for the implementation or execu- 
tion of programs the obligations for which 
are in excess of [$17,482,663,000] $18,020,000,000 
for Federal-aid highways and highway safety 
construction programs for fiscal year 1994. 

(RESCISSION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

Of the funds made available for the func- 
tional replacement of publicly-owned facili- 
ties located within the proposed right-of-way 
of Interstate Route 170 in Public Law 96-131, 
$200,000 are rescinded. 

(RESCISSION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 100-71, $364,180 are re- 
scinded. 

(RESCISSION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

Of the authority made available for the 
intersection safety demonstration project in 
Public Law 100-457, $3,059,960 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 

(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For carrying out the provisions of title 23, 
United States Code, that are attributable to 
Federal-aid highways, including the Na- 
tional Scenic and Recreational Highway as 
authorized by 23 U.S.C. 148, not otherwise 
provided, including reimbursements for sums 
expended pursuant to the provisions of 23 
U.S.C. 308, $18,000,000,000 or so much thereof 
as may be available in and derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund, to remain available 
until expended. 

RIGHT-OF-WAY REVOLVING FUND 
(LIMITATION ON DIRECT LOANS) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

During fiscal year 1994 and with the re- 
sources and authority available, gross obli- 
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gations for the principal amount of direct 
loans shall not exceed $42,500,000. 


MOTOR CARRIER SAFETY GRANTS 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of section 402 of 
Public Law 97-424, $68,000,000, to be derived 
from the Highway Trust Fund and to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
none of the funds in this Act shall be avail- 
able for the implementation or execution of 
programs the obligations for which are in ex- 
cess of $65,000,000 for “Motor Carrier Safety 
Grants”. 


[BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


[For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided, to carry out the provisions of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1970 and section 1069 
of Public Law 102-240 for the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway, to remain available 
until expended, $16,000,000. 

(KENTUCKY BRIDGE PROJECT 


[For up to 80 percent of the expenses nec- 
essary for continuing construction to replace 
the Glover Cary Bridge in Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, $12,000,000. 


[BORDER HIGHWAY PROJECT 


[For up to 80 percent of the expenses nec- 
essary for the border highway project au- 
thorized in Public Law 89-795, $8,000,000. ] 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 

ADMINISTRATION 


[OPERATIONS AND RESEARCH 


[For expenses necessary to discharge the 
functions of the Secretary with respect to 
traffic and highway safety under the Motor 
Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act 
(Public Law 92-513, as amended) and the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, 
$74,221,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1996.] 


OPERATIONS AND RESEARCH 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For expenses necessary to discharge the 
functions of the Secretary with respect to 
traffic and highway safety under 23 U.S.C. 
403 and section 2006 of the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991, 
the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings 
Act (Public Law 92-513, as amended) and the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, 
to be derived from the Highway Trust Fund, 
[$46,780,000] $128,311,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1996. 

HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY GRANTS 

(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For payment of obligations incurred carry- 
ing out the provisions of 23 U.S.C. 153, 402, 
406, 408, and 410, section 2007 of the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991, and section 209 of Public Law 95-599, 
as amended, to remain available until ex- 
pended, $138,550,000, to be derived from the 
Highway Trust Fund: Provided, That, not- 
withstanding subsection 2009(b) of the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991, none of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for the planning or execution of 
programs the total obligations for which, in 
fiscal year 1994, are in excess of $163,500,000 
for programs authorized under 23 U.S.C. 402 
and 410, as amended, of which $123,000,000 
shall be for “State and community highway 
safety grants’’, $12,000,000 shall be for section 
153 “Safety belt and motorcycle helmet use” 
grants, $3,500,000 shall be for the “National 
Driver Register”, and $25,000,000 shall be for 
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section 410 ‘‘Alcohol-impaired driving coun- 
termeasures programs”: Provided further, 
That none of these funds shall be used for 
construction, rehabilitation or remodeling 
costs, or for office furnishings and fixtures 
for State, local, or private buildings or struc- 
tures: Provided further, That none of the 
funds in this Act shall be available for the 
planning or execution of programs the total 
obligations for which are in excess of 
$10,500,000 for ‘Alcohol safety incentive 
grants’’ authorized under 23 U.S.C. 408: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed [$5,153,000] 
$4,800,000 of the funds made available for sec- 
tion 402 may be available for all costs, includ- 
ing salary costs associated with administering 
“State and community highway safety 
grants": Provided further, That not to exceed 
$500,000 of the funds made available for sec- 
tion 410 may be available for technical as- 
sistance to the States: Provided further, That 
none of the funds in this Act shall be avail- 
able for the planning or execution of pro- 
grams authorized under section 209 of Public 
Law 95-599, as amended, the total obligations 
for which are in excess of $4,750,000 in fiscal 
years 1982 through 1994. 

FEDERAL RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration, not otherwise provided 
for, [$14,865,000] $9,990,000, of which $2,485,000 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That none of the funds in this Act 
shall be available for the planning or execu- 
tion of a program making commitments to 
guarantee new loans under the Emergency 
Rail Services Act of 1970, as amended, and 
that no new commitments to guarantee 
loans under section 211(a) or 211(h) of the Re- 
gional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, as 
amended, shall be made: Provided further, 
That, as part of the Washington Union Sta- 
tion transaction in which the Secretary as- 
sumed the first deed of trust on the property 
and, where the Union Station Redevelop- 
ment Corporation or any successor is obli- 
gated to make payments on such deed of 
trust on the Secretary’s behalf, including 
payments on and after September 30, 1988, 
the Secretary is authorized to receive such 
payments directly from the Union Station 
Redevelopment Corporation, credit them to 
the appropriation charged for the first deed 
of trust, and make payments on the first 
deed of trust with those funds: Provided fur- 
ther, That such additional sums as may be 
necessary for payment on the first deed of 
trust may be advanced by the Administrator 
from unobligated balances available to the 
Federal Railroad Administration, to be reim- 
bursed from payments received from the 
Union Station Redevelopment Corporation. 

LOCAL RAIL FREIGHT ASSISTANCE 

For necessary expenses for rail assistance 
under section 5(q) of the Department of 
Transportation Act, as amended, [$10,000,000] 
$20,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 

RAILROAD SAFETY 

For necessary expenses in connection with 
railroad safety, not otherwise provided for, 
[$43,927,000] $44,434,000, of which $1,357,000 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That there may be credited to this ap- 
propriation funds received from non-Federal 
sources for expenses incurred in training 
safety employees of private industry, State 
and local authorities, or other public au- 
thorities other than State rail safety inspec- 
tors participating in training pursuant to 
section 206 of the Federal Railroad Safety 
Act of 1970. 
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RAILROAD RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

For necessary expenses for railroad re- 
search and development, [$20,166,000] 
$17,113,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That up to $100,000 shall be 
made available to support, by financial as- 
sistance agreement, railroad-highway grade 
crossing safety programs, including Oper- 
ation Lifesaver: Provided further, That 
$100,000 is available until expended to sup- 
port by financial assistance agreement rail- 
road metallurgical and welding studies at 
the Oregon Graduate Institute. 
NORTHEAST CORRIDOR IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses related to North- 
east Corridor improvements authorized by 
title VII of the Railroad Revitalization and 
Regulatory Reform Act of 1976, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 851 et seq.) and the Rail Safety Im- 


provement Act of 1988, [$130,000,000] 
$250,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL RAILROAD 
PASSENGER CORPORATION 

To enable the Secretary of Transportation 
to make grants to the National Railroad 
Passenger Corporation authorized by 45 
U.S.C. 601, to remain available until ex- 
pended, [$431,000,000] $559,580,000, of which 
[$331,000,000] $35/,000,000 shall be available 
for operating losses incurred by the Corpora- 
tion and for labor protection costs, and of 
which [$100,000,000] $208,580,000, not to become 
available until July 1, 1994, shall be available 
for capital improvements: Provided, That 
none of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be used for lease or purchase of passenger 
motor vehicles or for the hire of vehicle op- 
erators for any officer or employee, other 
than the president of the Corporation, ex- 
cluding the lease of passenger motor vehicles 
for those officers or employees while in offi- 
cial travel status: [Provided further, That the 
Secretary shall make no commitments to 
guarantee new loans or loans for new pur- 
poses under 45 U.S.C. 602 in fiscal year 1994: 
Provided further, That no funds are required 
to be expended or reserved for expenditure 
pursuant to 45 U.S.C. 601(e): Provided further, 
That funds provided to cover operating 
losses incurred by the Corporation shall be 
utilized only for the following expense cat- 
egories: train operations, maintenance of 
equipment, maintenance of way, on-board 
services, and station services: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Corporation shall maintain 
adequate information in its financial man- 
agement systems to monitor and account for 
the specific uses of funds appropriated here- 
in:] Provided further, That no funds in this 
Act may be used, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to support intercity bus routes 
unconnected by a rail segment provided by 
the National Railroad Passenger Corporation 
Thruway Bus Service Program. 

MANDATORY PASSENGER RAIL SERVICE 
PAYMENTS 

To enable the Secretary of Transportation 
to pay obligations and liabilities of the Na- 
tional Railroad Passenger Corporation, 
$137,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this amount is avail- 
able only for the payment of: (1) tax liabil- 
ities under section 3221 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 due in fiscal year 1994 in ex- 
cess of amounts needed to fund benefits for 
individuals who retired from the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation and for their 
beneficiaries; (2) obligations of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation under sec- 
tion 358(a) of title 45, United States Code, 
due in fiscal year 1994 in excess of its obliga- 
tions calculated on an experience-rated 
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basis; and (3) obligations of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation due under 
section 3321 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986. 


RAILROAD REHABILITATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


The Secretary of Transportation is author- 
ized to issue to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury notes or other obligations pursuant to 
section 512 of the Railroad Revitalization 
and Regulatory Reform Act of 1976 (Public 
Law 94-210), as amended, in such amounts 
and at such times as may be necessary to 
pay any amounts required pursuant to the 
guarantee of the principal amount of obliga- 
tions under sections 511 through 513 of such 
Act, such authority to exist as long as any 
such guaranteed obligation is outstanding: 
Provided, That [no new] not more than 
$5,000,000 in loan guarantee commitments 
shall be made during fiscal year 1994: Pro- 
vided further, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, for fiscal year 1989 
and each fiscal year thereafter all amounts 
realized from the sale of notes or securities 
sold under authority of this section shall be 
considered as current year domestic discre- 
tionary outlay offsets and not as ‘“‘asset 
sales” or “loan prepayments” as defined by 
section 257(12) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended: Provided further, That any under- 
writing fees and related expenses shall be de- 
rived solely from the proceeds of the sales. 


NATIONAL MAGNETIC LEVITATION PROTOTYPE 
DEVELOPMENT 


(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


None of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for the planning or execution of 
programs the obligation of which are in excess 
of $27,900,000 for the National Magnetic Levi- 
tation Prototype Development program as 
defined in subsections 1036(b) and 
1036(d)(1)(A) of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991. 


(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

For payment of obligations incurred in carry- 
ing out the National Magnetic Levitation Proto- 
type Development program as defined in sub- 
sections 1036(b) and 1036(d)(1)(A) of the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act. of 
1991, $27,900,000, to remain available until er- 
pended and to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund. 


[HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
[LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
[(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


[For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out the provisions of the High- 
Speed Ground Transportation program as de- 
fined in subsections 1036(c) and 1036(d)(1)(B) 
of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Ef- 
ficiency Act of 1991, $4,000,000, to be derived 
from the Highway Trust Fund and to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
none of the funds in this Act shall be avail- 
able for the implementation or execution of 
programs the obligations for which are in ex- 
cess of $3,500,000 for the “High-Speed Ground 
Transportation" program.] 


HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


For necessary expenses for high-speed ground 
transportation development, to remain available 
until expended, $2,091,000: Provided, That no 
more than $79,191,000 of budget authority shall 
be available for these purposes. 
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TRUST FUND SHARE OF HIGH-SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

In addition to amounts otherwise available 
under this heading, and subject to the same 
terms and conditions, $77,100,000 for payment of 
obligations incurred in carrying out section 1036 
of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 and other High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Development activities, to re- 
main available until erpended and to be derived 
from the Highway Trust Fund: Provided, That 
$77,100,000 shall be paid from the Highway 
Trust Fund to the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion High-Speed Ground Transportation Devel- 
opment Account. 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


For necessary administrative expenses of 
the Federal Transit Administration’s pro- 
grams authorized by the Federal Transit Act 
and 23 U.S.C. chapter 1 in connection with 
these activities, including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles and services as authorized by 
5 U.S.C. 3109, [$19,569,000] $21,295,000: Pro- 
vided, That no more than [$37,731,000] 
$39,457,000 of budget authority shall be avail- 
able for these purposes. 

FORMULA GRANTS 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of sections 9, 16(b)(2), and 18 of the 
Federal Transit Act, to remain available 
until expended, $1,324,916,000: Provided, That 
no more than [$2,404,867,000] $2,336,000,000 of 
budget authority shall be available for these 
purposes: Provided further, That of the funds 
provided under this head for formula grants 
no more than [$752,278,000] $802,278,000 may 
be used for operating assistance under sec- 
tion 9(k)(2) of the Federal Transit Act. 

UNIVERSITY TRANSPORTATION CENTERS 

For necessary expenses for university 
transportation centers as authorized by sec- 
tion 11(b) of the Federal Transit Act, to re- 
main available until expended, $3,238,000: 
Provided, That no more than $6,000,000 of 
budget authority shall be available for these 
purposes. 

TRANSIT PLANNING AND RESEARCH 

For necessary expenses for transit plan- 
ning and research as authorized by section 26 
of the Federal Transit Act, to remain avail- 
able until expended, [$37,000,000] $50,875,000: 
Provided, That no more than [$76,125,000] 
$95,000,000 of budget authority shall be avail- 
able for these purposes: Provided further, 
That there may be credited to this appro- 
priation funds received from States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, other public authorities, 
and private sources, for expenses incurred for 
training. 

TRUST FUND SHARE OF TRANSIT PROGRAMS 

(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out section 2l(a) of the Federal 
Transit Act, [$1,140,000,000] $1,076,133,000, to 
remain available until expended and to be 
derived from the Highway Trust Fund: Pro- 
vided, That $18,162,000 shall be paid from the 
Mass Transit Account of the Highway Trust 
Fund to the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion’s administrative expenses account: Pro- 
vided further, That {$1,079,951,000] 
$1,011,084,000 shall be paid from the Mass 
Transit Account of the Highway Trust Fund 
to the Federal Transit Administration's for- 
mula grants account: Provided further, That 
$2,762,000 shall be paid from the Mass Transit 
Account of the Highway Trust Fund to the 
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Federal Transit Administration's university 
transportation centers account: Provided fur- 
ther, That [$39,125,000] $44,125,000 shall be 
paid from the Mass Transit Account of the 
Highway Trust Fund to the Federal Transit 
Administration’s transit planning and re- 
search account. 

DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 

None of the funds in this Act shall be 
available for the implementation or execu- 
tion of programs the obligations for which 
are in excess of [$1,707,425,000] $1,785,000,000 
in fiscal year 1994 for grants under the con- 
tract authority in section 21(b) of the Fed- 
eral Transit Act: Provided, That notwith- 
standing any provision of law, there shall be 
available for fixed guideway modernization, 
$760,060,000; there shall be available for the 
replacement, rehabilitation, and purchase of 
buses and related equipment and the con- 
struction of bus-related facilities, 
1$354,315,000] $357,000,000; and there shall be 
available for new fixed guideway systems, 
1$593,050,000] 3667,940,000, as follows— 

$10,000,000 for alternatives analysis only for 
the South Boston Piers Transitway Project; 

[$55,000,000] $5,000,000 for the Chicago 
Central Area Circulator Project; 

[$1,600,000 for the Cleveland Dual Hub Cor- 
ridor Project] $14,500,000 for the Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts to Portland, Maine Commuter Rail 
Project; 

[$60,000,000] $38,720,000 for the Dallas South 
Oak Cliff LRT Project; 

$40,500,000} $14,500,000 for the Houston Re- 
gional Bus Plan Program of Projects; 

{$2,000,000 for alternatives analysis only for 
the Kansas City South Corridor LRT 
Project] 364,800,000 for the New Jersey Urban 
Core; 

[$163,050,000] $190,000,000 for the Los Ange- 
les Metro Rail MOS-2 and MOS-3 Projects; 

[$2,400,000] $4,800,000 for alternatives anal- 
ysis [only] preliminary engineering, and envi- 
ronmental analysis for the New Orleans Canal 
Street Corridor Project; 

{$1,000,000 for the Northeast Ohio Com- 
muter Rail Project] $500,000 for the South Jer- 
sey alternatives analysis; 

{$13,000,000} $25,000,000 [for design only] for 
the Orange County Transitway System 
Project; 

[$50,000,000 for the Pittsburgh Busway 
Projects] $70,000,000 for the New York Queens 
Connection Project; 

$3,800,000 for the Orlando Streetcar Project; 

[$70,000,000] $99,000,000 for the Portland 
Westside LRT Project; 

[$1,500,000] $7,000,000 for the Sacramento 
LRT Extension Project; 

[$28,200,000] $44,820,000 for the San Fran- 
cisco Airport BART Extension Project and 
the Tasman Corridor LRT Project; 

[$2,000,000] $6,000,000 for [preliminary engi- 
neering only for] the Salt Lake City South 
LRT Project; 

[$19,600,000] $75,200,000 for the St. Louis 
METRO Link LRT to Airport Project; 

[$10,000,000] $12,000,000 for the Florida Tri- 
County Commuter Rail Project; 

133,200,000 for preliminary engineering only 
for the Twin Cities Central Corridor Project] 
$25,000,000 for the Maryland Commuter Rail 
Project; 

{10,000,000} $8,000,000 for the Wisconsin 
Central Commuter Line Project; [and] 

$3,000,000 for the Lakewood Freehold and 
Matawan or Jamesburg Commuter Rail Project; 

$6,700,000 for the Hawthorne-Warwick Com- 
muter Rail Project; 

$3,150,000 for the Baltimore LRT Extensions 
Project; 
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$1,850,000 for alternatives analysis for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Commuter Rail; and 

$600,000 for Memphis, Tennessee Regional Rail 
Plan: 

[$50,000,000 which shall be allocated at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation:] Provided further, That Public Law 
102-388 is amended under Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration, “Discretionary grants” by de- 
leting “not less than $76,500,000 for the Hono- 
lulu Rapid Transit Starter Line of 
Projects;"": Provided further, That of the 
funds affected by the preceding proviso, 
[$26,500,000 shall be for the South Boston 
Piers Transitway and $50,000,000] $4,000,000 
shall be for the Milwaukee, Wisconsin East- 
West Corridor Project and $72,500,000 shall be 
allocated at the discretion of the Secretary. 


MASS TRANSIT CAPITAL FUND 
(LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For payment of obligations incurred in 
carrying out section 2l(b) of the Federal 
Transit Act, administered by the Federal 
Transit Administration, $1,000,000,000, to be 
derived from the Highway Trust Fund and to 
remain available until expended. 


INTERSTATE TRANSFER GRANT—TRANSIT 


For necessary expenses to carry out the provi- 
sions of 23 U.S.C. 103(e)(4) related to transit 
projects, $45,000,000, to remain available until 
expended 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT 

AUTHORITY 


For necessary expenses to carry out the 
provisions of section 14 of Public Law 96-184 
and Public Law 101-551, $200,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


SAINT LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation is hereby authorized to make 
such expenditures, within the limits of funds 
and borrowing authority available to the 
Corporation, and in accord with law, and to 
make such contracts and commitments with- 
out regard to fiscal year limitations as pro- 
vided by section 104 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended, as may be 
necessary in carrying out the programs set 
forth in the Corporation's budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 
(HARBOR MAINTENANCE TRUST FUND) 


For necessary expenses for operation and 
maintenance of those portions of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway operated and maintained 
by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, [$10,901,000] $70,265,000, to be de- 
rived from the Harbor Maintenance Trust 
Fund, pursuant to Public Law 99-662. 


ADDITIONAL HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


APPALACHIAN CORRIDOR IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT 


For 80 percent of the expenses necessary to 
continue construction on [Kentucky Cor- 
ridor B] West Virginia Corridor L of the Appa- 
lachian Development Highway System, as 
authorized by section 1069(y) of Public Law 
102-240, [$3,800,000] 362,200,000. 

[CUMBERLAND GAP TUNNEL PROJECT 

[For 80 percent of the expenses necessary 
for the Cumberland Gap Tunnel Project, as 
authorized by 1069(c) of Public Law 102-240, 
$10,000,000. ] 

PITTSBURGH BUSWAY 

For 80 percent of the expenses necessary for 
the Pittsburgh Busway, as authorized by section 
1069(e) of Public Law 102-240, $28,000,000. 
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MINEOLA GRADE CROSSING 
For 80 percent of the expenses necessary for 
the Mineola, New York grade crossing, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 99-591, $7,800,000. 
CONGESTION MITIGATION 
For 80 percent of the erpenses necessary for 
the Syracuse, New York congestion mitigation 
project, as authorized by section 1069(bb) of 
Public Law 102-240, $2,000,000. 
CROSS WESTCHESTER EXPRESSWAY 
For 80 percent of the erpenses necessary for 
the 1-287 Cross Westchester, New York Express- 
way high occupancy vehicle lane project, as au- 
thorized by section 1069(ff) of Public Law 102- 
240, $15,000,000. 
SCHENECTADY BRIDGE 
For 80 percent of the erpenses necessary for 
construction of the Exit 26 bridge in Schenec- 
tady County, New York, as authorized by sec- 
tion 1069(b) of Public Law 102-240, $4,000,000. 
COLUMBIA GORGE HIGHWAY 
For 80 percent of the expenses necessary for 
the Hood River to Mosier Connection project, as 
authorized by section 16(b)3 of Public Law 99- 
663, $2,800,000. 
MANASSAS BATTLEFIELD BYPASS 
For 80 percent of the erpenses necessary for 
the Manassas Battlefield highway projects, as 
authorized by section 1004(d) of Public Law 100- 
647, $3,200,000. 
RESEARCH AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTRATION 
HAZARDOUS MATERIALS SAFETY 
For expenses necessary to discharge the func- 
tions of Hazardous Materials Safety and for er- 
penses for conducting research and develop- 
ment, $12,721,000, of which $1,334,000 shall re- 
main available until erpended: Provided, That 
up to $1,000,000 in fees collected under section 
106(c)(11) of the Hazardous Materials Transpor- 
tation Act (49 U.S.C. App. 1805(c)(11)) shall be 
deposited in the general fund of the Treasury as 
offsetting receipts: Provided further, That there 
may be credited to this appropriation funds re- 
ceived from States, counties, municipalities, 
other public authorities, and private sources for 
expenses incurred for training, and for reports 
publication and dissemination. 
AVIATION INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 
For expenses necessary to discharge the 
functions of Aviation Information Manage- 
ment, [$2,533,000] $2,521,000: Provided, That 
there may be credited to this appropriation 
funds received from States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, other public authorities, and 
private sources for expenses incurred for 
training, for reports publication and dissemi- 
nation, and for aviation information man- 
agement: Provided further, That, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, there 
may be credited to this appropriation up to 
$1,000,000 in funds received from user fees es- 
tablished to support the electronic tariff fil- 
ing system: Provided further, That there may 
be credited to this appropriation funds re- 
ceived from user fees established to defray 
the costs of obtaining, preparing, and pub- 
lishing in automatic data processing tape 
format the United States International Air 
Travel Statistics data base published by the 
Department. 
EMERGENCY TRANSPORTATION 
For expenses necessary to discharge the 
functions of Emergency Transportation and 
for expenses for conducting research and de- 
velopment, [$915,000] $884,000: Provided, That 
there may be credited to this appropriation 
funds received from States, counties, mu- 
nicipalities, other public authorities, and 
private sources for expenses incurred for 
training, and for reports publication and dis- 
semination. 
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RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 

For expenses necessary to discharge the 
functions of Research and Technology and 
for expenses for conducting research and de- 
velopment, [$1,863,000] $7,781,000, of which 
$585,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That there may be credited 
to this appropriation funds received from 
States, counties, municipalities, other public 
authorities, and private sources for expenses 
incurred for training, and for reports publi- 
cation and dissemination. 

PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

For expenses necessary to discharge the 
functions of Pr and Administrative 
Support, [36,160,000] $6,283,000, of which 
$180,000 shall be derived from the Pipeline 
Safety Fund: Provided, That there may be 
credited to this appropriation funds received 
from States, counties, municipalities, other 
public authorities, and private sources for 
expenses incurred for training, and for re- 
ports publication and dissemination: Pro- 
vided further, That no employees other than 
those compensated under this appropriation 
shall serve in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator, the Office of Policy and Programs, 
the Office of Management and Administra- 
tion, and the Office of the Chief Counsel. 

PIPELINE SAFETY 
(PIPELINE SAFETY FUND) 

For expenses necessary to conduct the 
functions of the pipeline safety program, for 
grants-in-aid to carry out a pipeline safety 
program, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 and 
the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979, and to discharge the pipeline program 
responsibilities of the Oil Pollution Act of 
1990, $19,479,000} $19,146,000; of which 
[$2,449,000] $2,373,000 shall be derived from 
the Oil Spill Liability Trust Fund, to remain 
available until expended; and of which 
[$17,030,000] $16,833,000 shall be derived from 
the Pipeline Safety Fund, of which $8,400,000 
shall remain available until expended. 

EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS GRANTS 
(EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS FUND) 

For necessary expenses to carry out sec- 
tion 117A(i)(3)(B) of the Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Act, as amended, $400,000 to 
be derived from the Emergency Preparedness 
Fund, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That not more than [$10,350,000] 
$11,000,000 shall be made available for obliga- 
tion in fiscal year 1994 for amounts made 
available by section 117A(h)(6)(B) and (1)(1), 
(2) and (4) and section 118 of the Hazardous 
Materials Transportation Act, as amended: 
Provided further, That such amounts shall 
only be available to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation and the National Institute of Envi- 
ronmental Health Sciences. 

OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For necessary erpenses of the Office of the In- 
spector General to carry out the provisions of 
the Inspector General Act of 1978, as amended, 
$36,595,000: Provided, That not more than 
$1,000,000 of the funds made available under 
this head shall be available for implementation 
of Public Law 101-576. 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 


ARCHITECTURAL AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION BARRIERS COMPLIANCE 
BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For expenses necessary for the Architec- 
tural and Transportation Barriers Compli- 
ance Board, as authorized by section 502 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, 
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$3,348,000; Provided, That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, there may be 
credited to this appropriation funds received 
for publications and training expenses. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY 
BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the National 
Transportation Safety Board, including hire 
of passenger motor vehicles and aircraft; 
services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at 
rates for individuals not to exceed the per 
diem rate equivalent to the rate for a GS-18; 
uniforms, or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901-5902), $37,105,000, of 
which not to exceed $1,000 may be used for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, including services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, hire of passenger 
motor vehicles as authorized by 31 U.S.C. 
1343(b), and not to exceed $1,500 for official 
reception and representation expenses, 
[$44,904,000] $44,960,000: Provided, That joint 
board members and cooperating State com- 
missioners may use Government transpor- 
tation requests when traveling in connection 
with their official duties as such: Provided 
further, That $7,300,000 in fees collected in fis- 
cal year 1994 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 9701 shall 
be made available to this appropriation in 
fiscal year 1994. 


PAYMENTS FOR DIRECTED RAIL SERVICE 
(LIMITATION ON OBLIGATIONS) 


None of the funds provided in this Act 
shall be available for the execution of pro- 
grams the obligations for which can reason- 
ably be expected to exceed $475,000 for di- 
rected rail service authorized under 49 U.S.C. 
11125 or any other Act. 


PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 
PANAMA CANAL REVOLVING FUND 


For administrative expenses of the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission, including not to ex- 
ceed $11,000 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses of the Board; not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses of the Secretary; and 
not to exceed $30,000 for official reception 
and representation expenses of the Adminis- 
trator, $51,742,000, to be derived from the 
Panama Canal Revolving Fund: Provided, 
That none of these funds may be used for the 
planning or execution of nonadministrative 
and capital programs the obligations for 
which are in excess of $540,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1994: Provided further, That funds avail- 
able to the Panama Canal Commission shall 
be available for the purchase of not to exceed 
thirty-five passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only (including large heavy-duty 
vehicles used to transport Commission per- 
sonnel across the Isthmus of Panama), the 
purchase price of which shall not exceed 
$19,000 per vehicle: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
none of these funds shall be used for the 
planning or execution of annuity payments 
to the government of Panama in excess of 
$50,000,000 until the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Transportation, in consultation 
with the Commandant, United States Coast 
Guard, certifies in writing that the government 
of Panama has taken adequate steps to inves- 
tigate and, when appropriate, penalize Panama- 
nian flag ships which have been reported by 
other nations to have violated the provisions of 
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Anner V of the International Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution from Ships 
(MARPOL 73/78) and that the government of 
Panama has taken sufficient steps so as to en- 
sure improved compliance with the provisions of 
Anner V of said treaty on the part of Panama- 
nian flag ships. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
REBATE OF SAINT LAWRENCE SEAWAY TOLLS 
(HARBOR MAINTENANCE TRUST FUND) 

For rebate of the United States portion of 
tolls paid for use of the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way, pursuant to Public Law 99-662, 
$9,707,000, to remain available until expended 
and to be derived from the Harbor Mainte- 
nance Trust Fund, of which not to exceed 
$225,000 shall be available for expenses of ad- 
ministering the rebates. 

WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA TRANSIT 

AUTHORITY 
INTEREST PAYMENTS, 

For necessary expenses for interest pay- 
ments, to remain available until expended, 
$51,663,569: Provided, That these funds shall 
be disbursed pursuant to terms and condi- 
tions established by Public Law 96-184 and 
the Initial Bond Repayment Participation 
Agreement. 

TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(INCLUDING TRANSFERS OF FUNDS) 

SEC. 301. During the current fiscal year ap- 
plicable appropriations to the Department of 
Transportation shall be available for mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles and aircraft; purchase 
of liability insurance for motor vehicles op- 
erating in foreign countries on official de- 
partment business; and uniforms, or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5901-5902). 

SEC. 302. Funds for the Panama Canal Com- 
mission may be apportioned notwithstanding 
31 U.S.C. 1341 to the extent necessary to per- 
mit payment of such pay increases for offi- 
cers or employees as may be authorized by 
administrative action pursuant to law that 
arẹ not in excess of statutory increases 
granted for the same period in corresponding 
rates of compensation for other employees of 
the Government in comparable positions. 

SEC. 303. Funds appropriated under this 
Act for expenditures by the Federal Aviation 
Administration shall be available (1) except 
as otherwise authorized by the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 236-244), for ex- 
penses of primary and secondary schooling 
for dependents of Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration personnel stationed outside the con- 
tinental United States at costs for any given 
area not in excess of those of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the same area, when it is 
determined by the Secretary that the 
schools, if any, available in the locality are 
unable to provide adequately for the edu- 
cation of such dependents, and (2) for trans- 
portation of said dependents between schools 
serving the area that they attend and their 
places of residence when the Secretary, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed, 
determines that such schools are not acces- 
sible by public means of transportation on a 
regular basis. 

Sec. 304. Appropriations contained in this 
Act for the Department of Transportation 
shall be available for services as authorized 
by 5 U.S.C. 3109, but at rates for individuals 
not to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the rate for a GS-18. 

[SEC. 305. None of the funds for the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission may be expended un- 
less in conformance with the Panama Canal 
Treaties of 1977 and any law implementing 
those treaties.] 
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SEC. 306. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be used for the planning or execution of any 
program to pay the expenses of, or otherwise 
compensate, non-Federal parties intervening 
in regulatory or adjudicatory proceedings 
funded in this Act. 

SEc. 307. None of the funds appropriated in 
this Act shall remain available for obliga- 
tion beyond the current fiscal year, nor may 
any be transferred to other appropriations, 
unless expressly so provided herein. 

Sec. 308. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available for the planning or implementa- 
tion of any change in the current Federal 
status of the Volpe National Transportation 
Systems Center, and none of the funds in 
this Act shall be available for the implemen- 
tation of any change in the current Federal 
status of the Turner-Fairbank Highway Re- 
search Center: Provided, That the Secretary 
may plan for further development of the Volpe 
National Transportation Systems Center and for 
other compatible uses of the Center's real prop- 
erty: Provided further, That any such planning 
does not alter the Federal status of the Center's 
research and development operation. 

SEC. 309. The expenditure of any appropria- 
tion under this Act for any consulting serv- 
ice through procurement contract pursuant 
to section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
shall be limited to those contracts where 
such expenditures are a matter of public 
record and available for public inspection, 
except where otherwise provided under exist- 
ing law, or under existing Executive order is- 
sued pursuant to existing law. 

Sec. 310. (a) For fiscal year 1994 the Sec- 
retary of Transportation shall distribute the 
obligation limitation for Federal-aid high- 
ways by allocation in the ratio which sums 
authorized to be appropriated for Federal-aid 
highways that are apportioned or allocated 
to each State for such fiscal year bear to the 
total of the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated for Federal-aid highways that are ap- 
portioned or allocated to all the States for 
such fiscal year. 

(b) During the period October 1 through 
December 31, 1993, no State shall obligate 
more than 25 per centum of the amount dis- 
tributed to such State under subsection (a), 
and the total of all State obligations during 
such period shall not exceed 15 per centum of 
the total amount distributed to all States 
under such subsection. 

(c) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(b), the Secretary shall— 

(1) provide all States with authority suffi- 
cient to prevent lapses of sums authorized to 
be appropriated for Federal-aid highways 
that have been apportioned to a State, ex- 
cept in those instances in which a State indi- 
cates its intention to lapse sums apportioned 
under section 104(b)(5)(A) of title 23, United 
States Code; 

(2) after August 1, 1994, revise a distribu- 
tion of the funds made available under sub- 
section (a) if a State will not obligate the 
amount distributed during that fiscal year 
and redistribute sufficient amounts to those 
States able to obligate amounts in addition 
to those previously distributed during that 
fiscal year giving priority to those States 
having large unobligated balances of funds 
apportioned under sections 103(e)(4), 104 and 
144 of title 23, United States Code, and under 
sections 1013(c) and 1015 of Public Law 102- 
240; [and] 

(3) not distribute amounts authorized for 
administrative expenses, the Federal lands 
highway program, the intelligent vehicle 
highway systems program, and amounts 
made available under sections 1040, 1047, 1064, 
6001, 6006, 6023, and 6024 of Public Law 102-240, 
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and not more than [$1,107,124] $7,050,000 for 
section 5002 of Public Law 102-240 and $458,629 
for the National Commission on Intermodal 
Transportation authorized by section 5005 of 
Public Law 102-240, and $15,000,000 for adminis- 
trative costs and allocation to States under sec- 
tion 1302(d) of the Symms National Recreational 
Trails Act of 1991. Amounts for section 5002 and 
section 5005 of Public Law 102-240 and amounts 
for section 1302(d) of the Symms National Rec- 
reational Trails Act of 1991 shall be deemed nec- 
essary for administration under section 104(a) of 
title 23, United States Code; and 

(4) Notwithstanding subsection (a) or any 
other provision of law, the Secretary shall with- 
hold from initial distribution the fiscal year 1994 
Federal-aid highways obligation limitation set 
aside for Interstate Construction Discretionary 
projects: Provided further, That the Secretary 
shall distribute only after August 1, 1994, such 
obligation limitation withheld in accordance 
with this section to those States receiving Inter- 
state Discretionary allocations. 

[(d) Subject to paragraph (c)(2) of this sec- 
tion, a State which after August 1 and on or 
before September 30 of fiscal year 1994 obli- 
gates the amount distributed to such State 
in that fiscal year under paragraphs (a) and 
(c) of this section may obligate for Federal- 
aid highways on or before September 30, 1994, 
an additional amount not to exceed 5 percent 
of the aggregate amount of funds appor- 
tioned or allocated to such State— 

[(1) under sections 104 and 144 of title 23, 
United States Code, and 1013(c) and 1015 of 
Public Law 102-240, and 

{(2) for highway assistance projects under 
section 103(e)(4) of title 23, United States 
Code, 
which are not obligated on the date such 
State completes obligation of the amount so 
distributed.] 

(a)(i) During the period October 1 through 
December 31, 1993, the aggregate amount of obli- 
gations under section 157 of title 23, United 
States Code for projects covered under section 
147 of the Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act of 1978, section 9 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1981, sections 131(b), 131(j), and 404 
of Public Law 97-424, sections 1061, 1103 
through 1109, 4008, and 6023(b)(8) and 
6023(b)(10) of Public Law 102-240, and for 
projects authorized by Public Law 99-500 and 
Public Law 100-17, shall not exceed $302,551 ,350. 

(2) The limitation on obligations for Federal- 
aid highways for fiscal year 1994 shall apply, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, to 
obligations for priority corridor feasibility stud- 
ies under section 1105(h) of Public Law 102-240; 
obligations for the Priority Corridor Revolving 
Loan Fund under section 1105(i) of Public Law 
102-240; and obligations for the Applied Re- 
search and Technology Program under section 
307(e) of title 23, United States Code. 

(e) During the period August 2 through 
September 30, 1994, the aggregate amount 
which may be obligated by all States pursu- 
ant to paragraph (e) shall not exceed 2.5 per- 
cent of the aggregate amount of funds appor- 
tioned or allocated to all States— 

(1) under sections 104 and 144 of title 23, 
United States Code, and 1013(c) and 1015 of 
Public Law 102-240, and 

(2) for highway assistance projects under 
section 103(e)(4) of title 23, United States 
Code, 


which would not be obligated in fiscal year 
1994 if the total amount of the obligation 
limitation provided for such fiscal year in 
this Act were utilized. 

(f) Paragraph (e) shall not apply to any 
State which on or after August 1, 1994, has 
the amount distributed to such State under 
paragraph (a) for fiscal year 1994 reduced 
under paragraph (c)(2). 
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SEc. 311. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available for salaries and expenses of 
more than one hundred and ten political and 
Presidential appointees in the Department of 
Transportation: Provided, That none of the 
personnel covered by this provision may be 
assigned on temporary detail outside the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

SEc. 312. Not to exceed [$800,000] $1,500,000 
of the funds provided in this Act for the De- 
partment of Transportation shall be avail- 
able for the necessary expenses of advisory 
committees. 

SEC. 313. The limitation on obligations for 
the programs of the Federal Transit Admin- 
istration shall not apply to any authority 
under section 21 of the Federal Transit Act, 
previously made available for obligation, or 
to any other authority previously made 
available for obligation under the Discre- 
tionary Grants program. 

SEC. 314. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available for the construction of, or any 
other costs related to, the Central Auto- 
mated Transit System (Downtown People 
Mover) in Detroit, Michigan. 

SEC. 315. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be used to implement section 404 of title 23, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 316. The Secretary of Transportation 
is authorized to transfer funds appropriated 
for any office of the Office of the Secretary 
to any other office of the Office of the Sec- 
retary: Provided, That no appropriation shall 
be increased or decreased by more than 12 
per centum by all such transfers: Provided 
further, That any such transfer shall be sub- 
mitted for approval to the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations. 

SEC. 317. Such sums as may be necessary 
for fiscal year 1994 pay raises for programs 
funded in this Act shall be absorbed within 
the levels appropriated in this Act. 

SEc. 318. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available to plan, finalize, or implement 
regulations that would establish a vessel 
traffic safety fairway less than five miles 
wide between the Santa Barbara Traffic Sep- 
aration Scheme and the San Francisco Traf- 
fic Separation Scheme. 

Sec. 319. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, airports may transfer, without 
consideration, to the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration instrument landing systems 
(along with associated approach lighting 
equipment and runway visual range equip- 
ment) which conform to Federal Aviation 
Administration design and performance 
specifications, the purchase of which was as- 
sisted by a Federal airport aid program, air- 
port development aid program or airport im- 
provement program grant. The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration shall accept such equip- 
ment, which shall thereafter be operated and 
maintained by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration in accordance with agency criteria. 

[SEc. 320, None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration for a new national 
weather graphics system.] 

SEC. 321. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available to award a multiyear contract 
for production end items that (1) includes 
economic order quantity or long lead time 
material procurement in excess of $10,000,000 
in any one year of the contract or (2) in- 
cludes a cancellation charge greater than 
$10,000,000 which at the time of obligation 
has not been appropriated to the limits of 
the government's liability or (3) includes a 
requirement that permits performance under 
the contract during the second and subse- 
quent years of the contract without condi- 
tioning such performance upon the appro- 
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priation of funds: Provided, That this limita- 
tion does not apply to a contract in which 
the Federal Government incurs no financial 
liability from not buying additional systems, 
subsystems, or components beyond the basic 
contract requirements. 

SEC. 322. None of the funds provided in this 
Act shall be made available for planning and 
executing a passenger manifest program by 
the Department of Transportation that only 
applies to United States flag carriers. 

SEC. 323. None of the funds in this Act shall 
be available for the planning or implementa- 
tion of any change in the current Federal 
status of the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion's flight service stations at Red Bluff 
Airport in Red Bluff, California, and Tri-City 
Airport in Bristol, Tennessee. 

(Sec. 324. Of the funds provided for “Re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation” 
in this Act, the Coast Guard shall utilize 
$1,000,000 to enter into a grant agreement 
with the International Oceanographic Foun- 
dation, Inc. for research activities at the 
South Florida oil spill research center.} 

SEC. 324. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and except for fired guideway mod- 
ernization projects, funds made available by this 
Act or previous Acts under ‘Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration, Discretionary Grants" for projects 
specified in this Act or previous Acts or identi- 
fied in reports accompanying this Act or pre- 
vious Acts not obligated by September 30, 1996, 
shall be made available for other projects under 
section 3 of the Federal Transit Act, as amend- 
ed 


SEC. 325. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to implement, ad- 
minister, or enforce the provisions of section 
1038(d) of Public Law 102-240. 

[SEc. 326. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to implement, ad- 
minister, or enforce the labeling and mark- 
ing requirements relating to bulk 
packagings containing oil established by the 
rule published by the Research and Special 
Programs Administration of the Department 
of Transportation on February 2, 1993 (58 
Fed. Reg. 6864). 

Sec. 327. Funds appropriated in Public 
Laws 101-516, 102-143, and 102-388 for a struc- 
ture to replace the bridge over the 17th 
Street Causeway in Fort Lauderdale, Flor- 
ida, may be used either for a replacement 
bridge or a tunnel. 

[SEc. 328. None of the funds provided by 
this Act shall be made available to any 
State, municipality or subdivision thereof 
that diverts revenue generated by a public 
airport in violation of the provisions of the 
Airport and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982, as amended.] 

SEC. 328. Sec. 373 of the Fiscal Year 1993 De- 
partment of Transportation Appropriations Act 
is amended by striking the period in the last 
line, inserting a comma, and adding: “and Pro- 
vided further, That improvements identified as 
highest priority by section 1069(t) of Public Law 
102-240 and funded pursuant to section 118(c)(2) 
of title 23, United States Code, in fiscal years 
1993 through 1997 shall not be treated as alloca- 
tions for Interstate maintenance for such fiscal 
year under section 157(a)(4) of title 23, United 
States Code, and sections 1013(c), 1015(a)(1), and 
1015(b)(1) of Public Law 102-240". 

(Sec. 329. None of the funds in this Act 
may be used by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration to support research, engineering or 
other activities conducted by a limited li- 
ability corporation. 

(Sec. 330. None of the funds in this Act 
shall be available to implement or enforce 
regulations that would result in the with- 
drawal of a slot from an air carrier at O'Hare 
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International Airport under section 93.223 of 
title 14 of the Code of Federal Regulations in 
excess of the total slots withdrawn from that 
air carrier as of October 31, 1993 if such addi- 
tional slot is to be allocated to an air carrier 
or foreign air carrier under section 93.217 of 
title 14 of the Code of Federal Regulations.] 

SEC. 330. Funds made available for Federal- 
aid highways pursuant to the provisions of the 
Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1982 
and the Surface Transportation and Uniform 
Relocation Assistance Act of 1987 shall not be 
available for obligation after September 30, 1995. 

SEC. 331. None of the funds in this Act may 
be used for the planning, design or construc- 
tion of an additional air carrier runway at 
Tulsa International Airport. 

[SEc. 332. None of the funds made available 
by this Act may be obligated or expended to 
design, construct, erect, modify or otherwise 
place any sign in any State relating to any 
speed limit, distance, or other measurement 
on any highway if such sign establishes such 
speed limit, distance, or other measurement 
using the metric system. 

[SEC. 333. (a) COMPLIANCE WITH BUY AMER- 
ICAN ACT.—None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be expended by an entity un- 
less the entity agrees that in expending the 
funds the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 
U.S.C. 10a-10c; popularly known as the “Buy 
American Act’’). 

F(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS; REQUIREMENT RE- 
GARDING NOTICE.— 

[(1) PURCHASE OF AMERICAN-MADE EQUIP- 
MENT AND PRODUCTS.—In the case of any 
equipment or product that may be author- 
ized to be purchased with financial assist- 
ance provided using funds made available in 
this Act, it is the sense of the Congress that 
entities receiving the assistance should, in 
expending the assistance, purchase only 
American-made equipment and products. 

{(2) NOTICE TO RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE.— 
In providing financial assistance using funds 
made available in this Act, the head of each 
Federal agency shall provide to each recipi- 
ent of the assistance a notice describing the 
statement made in paragraph (1) by the Con- 
gress. 

[(c) PROHIBITION OF CONTRACTS WITH PER- 
SONS FALSELY LABELING PRODUCTS AS MADE 
IN AMERICA.—If it has been finally deter- 
mined by a court or Federal agency that any 
person intentionally affixed a label bearing a 
“Made in America” inscription, or any in- 
scription with the same meaning, to any 
product sold in or shipped to the United 
States that is not made in the United States, 
the person shall be ineligible to receive any 
contract or subcontract made with funds 
made available in this Act, pursuant to the 
debarment, suspension, and ineligibility pro- 
cedures described in sections 9.400 through 
9.409 of title 48, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions.] 

SEC. 334. None of the funds provided by this 
Act shall be made available for any airport 
development project, or projects, proposed in 
any grant application submitted in accord- 
ance with title V of Public Law 97-248 (96 
Stat. 671; 49 U.S.C. App. 2201 et seq.) to any 
public agency, public authority, or public 
airport that imposes a fee for any passenger 
enplaning at the airport in any instance 
where the passenger did not pay for the air 
transportation which resulted in such 
enplanement, including any case in which 
the passenger obtained the ticket for the air 
transportation with a frequent flyer award 
coupon. 

Sec. 335. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, tolls collected for motor vehicles on 
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any bridge connecting the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn, New York, and Staten Island, New York, 
shall continue to be collected for only those ve- 
hicles exiting from such bridge in Staten Island. 

SEC. 336. None of the funds provided in this 
Act or prior Appropriations Acts for Coast 
Guard Acquisition, Construction, and Improve- 
ments shall be available after the fifteenth day 
of any quarter of any fiscal year beginning after 
October 1, 1993, unless the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard first submits a quarterly report to 
the House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees on all major Coast Guard acquisition 
projects including projects erecuted for the 
Coast Guard by the United States Navy and ves- 
sel traffic service projects: Provided, That such 
reports shall include an acquisition schedule, es- 
timated current and future year funding re- 
quirements, and a schedule of anticipated obli- 
gations and outlays for each major acquisitions 
project: Provided further, That such reports 
shall rate on a relative scale the cost risk, sched- 
ule risk, and technical risk associated with each 
acquisition project and include a table detailing 
unobligated balances to date and anticipated 
unobligated balances at the close of the fiscal 
year and the close of the following fiscal year 
should the Administration's pending budget re- 
quest for the acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements account be fully funded: Provided 
further, That such reports shall also provide ab- 
breviated information on the status of shore fa- 
cility construction and renovation projects: Pro- 
vided further, That all information submitted in 
such reports shall be current as of the last day 
of the preceding quarter. 

SEC. 337. No funds provided in this Act or any 
other Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1994 
shall be available for payments to Coast Guard 
personnel above the pay grade W-4 under 37 
U.S.C. 301a, 37 U.S.C. 305a, and 37 U.S.C. 306. 

SEC. 338. Section 705 of Public Law 94-210 is 
amended by adding: 

“(c) For the purpose of any State or local re- 
quirement for permit or other approval for con- 
struction of any improvement undertaken under 
this title, the exemptions and procedures appli- 
cable to a project undertaken by the Federal 
Government or agency thereof shall apply."’. 

SEC. 339. None of the funds provided in this or 
any other Act shall be used to remote radar cov- 
erage from the Roswell, New Merico, airport 
prior to the Federal Aviation Administration ob- 
taining congressional approval based upon a 
cost study applying (1) actual personnel staffing 
levels used at comparable facilities such as 
Moses Lake, Washington, and Waterloo, Iowa, 
and (2) the actual equipment costs based on in- 
tegration with existing systems rather than ac- 
quisition of wholly redundant systems. The Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration will report back to 
the committee with an appropriate study not 
later than December 31, 1993. 

SEC. 340. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, monies previously appropriated for the 
Chattanooga fired rail project out of the section 
3 “New Construction” account shall be made 
available for the Chattanooga electric vehicle 
project through the “Bus and Bus Facilities" 
account, 

SEC. 341. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds previously appropriated for 
Project Breakeven in Portland, Oregon, may, 
upon application by Tri-Met to the Federal 
Transit Administration, be erpended on other 
eligible transit projects in the Portland metro- 
politan region. 

SEC. 342. Amend section 201 of the Act (45 
U.S.C. 181) by adding to the end thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: *‘As used in this title, the term 
‘foreign commerce’ shall include flight oper- 
ations (excluding ground operations performed 
by persons other than flight crew members) con- 
ducted in whole or in part outside the United 
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States and its territories by air carriers within 
the meaning of 49 U.S.C. 1301(3)."". 

Amend section 202 of the Act, 45 U.S.C. 182, by 
adding to the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “As used in this title, the term ‘employ- 
ment’ shall also include flight crew members em- 
ployed by air carriers within the meaning of 49 
U.S.C. 1301(3) while such flight crew members 
perform work in whole or in part outside the 
United States and its territories. 

SEC. 343. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, of the funds made available by this Act 
under Federal Transit Administration, Discre- 
tionary Grants, $3,100,000 shall be made avail- 
able to the County of Kauai, Hawaii, for the 
payment of operating erpenses incurred in con- 
nection with Hurricane Iniki, and $1,750,000 
shall be made available to construct mainte- 
nance facilities for the vehicles used to provide 
such services: Provided, That these funds shall 
remain available until erpended, 

Sec. 344, NEXRAD INSTALLATION.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA), pursuant to the FAA's participation in 
the National Implementation Plan for the Mod- 
ernization and Associated Restructuring of the 
National Weather Service, shall install nine 
standard FAA redundant configuration 
NEXRAD radar, to provide coverage to each of 
the following areas in Alaska, by the date indi- 
cated; Anchorage by June 1995; Sitka by July 
1995; King Salmon by July 1995; Middleton Is- 
land by August 1995; Fairbanks by September 
1995; Nome by October 1995; Bethel by October 
1995; McGrath by September 1996; and the Ber- 
ing Sea near Cold Bay or Sand Point by Septem- 
ber 1996. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Department 
of Transportation and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994". 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGES OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, during 
the Senate consideration of H.R. 2750, 
Burton Russell, a detailee to the sub- 
committee from the Department of 
Transportation, and Eric Marts, a 


. detailee to the subcommittee from the 


U.S. GAO be granted the privileges of 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we will be soon joined by my colleague 
from the other side, the ranking mem- 
ber, Senator D’AMATO. He is on his 
way. 

I am going to present, meanwhile, 
the fiscal year 1994 Transportation ap- 
propriations bill to the Senate. 

This bill embodies three distinct 
themes. It is important that we keep 
them in mind as we review the bill. 

First, it continues the changes that 
were created by Congress in the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991, better known, or 
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perhaps affectionately known, as 
ISTEA. That legislation codified a new 
approach to transportation. It is an ap- 
proach characterized by flexibility, an 
emphasis on multimodal productive in- 
vestment, and a recognition that the 
staggering need to rebuild our infra- 
structure demands a more cost-effec- 
tive investment strategy. 

Second, it responds to the reality of 
our needs. Much of our national focus 
has shifted to the need to create infor- 
mation highways. That is a real need, 
but so is the need to restore our phys- 
ical infrastructure. Ideas may move 
electronically at speeds faster than 
sound. But people travel on our high- 
ways; cross our bridges; commute on 
subways, buses, trains; and depend on 
our airports and rail systems to move 
them and products across the country. 

Those physical resources are at the 
core of our economy. We have ne- 
glected them for too long. This bill rec- 
ognizes that fact and responds to it. 

Third, it advances the interest we all 
have in maximizing the cost-effective 
expenditure of taxpayer dollars. We 
have scrubbed every request that we 
have received. We have challenged the 
traditional methods of operation. We 
have tried to end, Mr. President, busi- 
ness as usual. We have responded to the 
ery, to the urgings, of the public in this 
country of ours that says: ‘Be careful, 
for crying out loud, how you spend our 
money. If you want to ask us to pay 
more taxes, if you want us to partici- 
pate, we ask the Congress, whom we 
have sent to represent us, to be careful. 
Try your best to use every dollar effec- 
tively.” 

Mr. President, that is what we are 
trying to do. Let me give you a few ex- 
amples. 

We have eliminated the practice of 
earmarking funds for demonstration 
projects. Demonstration projects are 
recommended by individual representa- 
tives in both the House and the Senate 
who, in their judgment, see programs 
that they think are justified and im- 
portant. We do not argue with their 
judgment. But, Mr. President, in the- 
ory, those projects were designed to 
demonstrate new technologies. In re- 
ality, the one thing they demonstrate 
is that the system needs to be changed. 

Eliminating these demonstration 
programs means that Federal funds 
will meet our most pressing national 
needs, rather than the priorities chosen 
by a person. 

These kinds of programs are often re- 
ferred to as pork. And everybody 
knows that we are now not talking 
about nutrition and meat. We are talk- 
ing about programs that fill the appe- 
tite for good election material. But we 
are not talking about diet. Things are 
certainly changing. 

Eliminating these demonstrations 
means that Federal funds, again, will 
meet our most pressing priorities. We 
have reduced or eliminated funding for 
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programs and activities which simply 
cannot be justified in the context of 
the need to eliminate waste and reduce 
Federal spending. 

This has not been an easy or pleasant 
task. But, as is said, someone had to do 
it. It had to be done. We have tried to 
do it. 

If management reforms can increase 
efficiency, we have mandated them. If 
activities cannot be justified, we elimi- 
nated them. And if costs can be cut, we 
have tried to do it. Balancing the re- 
forms of ISTEA, meeting our transpor- 
tation needs, and becoming more effi- 
cient is not an easy task. There are 
cultures, there are habits, there are 
customs that have been in existence for 
a number of years. We have tried to 
change that in this bill. 

As a result, I believe we have pro- 
duced legislation which advances our 
ability as a nation to meet the mul- 
tiple needs we face. To meet those 
needs, to keep our country functioning, 
we absolutely have to continue to 
spend money on infrastructure. That is 
the common opinion. As a matter of 
fact, if we are compared on a per capita 
spending on infrastructure among na- 
tions, we are 55th among countries. I 
think that puts us in a tie with rel- 
atively primitive countries. 

I would like to briefly run through a 
few of the specific elements of the bill. 
The subcommittee had a discretionary 
spending ceiling of $13.434 billion in 
budget authority and $35.039 billion in 
outlays. 

The bill now before the Senate, as 
scored by CBO, spends the entire sub- 
committee allocation in outlays. For 
that reason any amendment changing 
outlays in the bill will require offsets. 

The President's budget for transpor- 
tation proposed several major invest- 
ment increases. Among the called-for 
increases were increases in the high- 
way obligation ceiling, the mass tran- 
sit formula grants, and the FAA facili- 
ties and equipment account. 

The administration’s proposal also 
calls for increased funding for the 
Coast Guard's capital expense and in- 
creases for the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s high speed rail activity. 
We have been able to make a downpay- 
ment on many of these activities. 

I want to present a few highlights of 
the bill before us. First, the Coast 
Guard, which is part of the Transpor- 
tation Department. The bill provides 
$3.65 billion in new budget authority. 
Funding for the Coast Guard oper- 
ations will be $27.5 million above the 
level passed by the House. New funding 
for Coast Guard acquisitions in com- 
bination with reprogrammings will be 
$54.3 million above the House-passed 
level and this will help the Coast Guard 
restore its deteriorating shore facili- 
ties and replace aging vessels and air- 
craft. 

In the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, I note the bill before us has an ob- 
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ligation ceiling of $18 billion, not in- 
cluding the programs that are exempt 
from the obligation ceiling which 
would add another $2.2 billion. This is 
an increase of $2.7 billion over last 
year’s obligation ceiling. I believe this 
demonstrates that, while working 
within a tight funding environment, we 
will make many of the much-needed in- 
vestments in our Nation’s crumbling 
roads and bridges and we are going to 
make every effort to do what we can to 
relievecongestion and provide an effi- 
cient, safer highway system. 

This obligation ceiling is distributed 
according to the prescribed formulas 
that were contained in the ISTEA leg- 
islation, the one over which there was 
so much labor, so much discussion, so 
much negotiation, and that President 
Bush signed into law in 1991 at the end 
of the year. The increased spending 
provided by this bill will benefit each 
and every State. 

For Amtrak, our national passenger 
rail service, the bill contains $351 mil- 
lion for operations, $137 million in 
mandatory payments, and $209 million 
for capital grants. The bill also in- 
cludes funding for improvements to the 
Northeast corridor, including the elec- 
trification of the final segment of the 
Northeast corridor that goes from New 
Haven to Boston. 

For the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration, the bill provides an increase of 
almost $50 million for operations over 
the 1993 enacted level, and this includes 
funding for those places identified as 
hard-to-staff air traffic controller loca- 
tions and fully funds the requested lev- 
els for safety inspectors, for certifi- 
cation personnel, and civil aviation se- 
curity staff. 

In the facilities and equipment area, 
the bill provides $2.163 billion. Most of 
this will go to the modernization and 
expansion of our national air space sys- 
tem by upgrading our air route traffic 
control centers, airport towers, and 
flight service facilities. 

In the FAA research program the bill 
provides $254 million. The research de- 
velopment account that we talked 
about supports research and develop- 
ment in such areas as automated explo- 
sive and sabotage detection systems. In 
aging aircraft it determines when parts 
or airplanes have to be replaced with 
relatively simple technology. That is 
the mission. 

Satellite technology, everybody 
knows that is being used more and 
more aggressively, and the use of those 
systems has to continue. 

For the Airport Improvement Grants 
Program, the bill contains $1.8 billion 
dollars. That is the same as last year’s 
level, but it is $300 million above the 
House-passed level. 

For the Federal Transit Administra- 
tion, the bill contains transit operating 
assistance at $802 million, $668 million 
for new starts, $760 million for mod- 
ernization of our older transit systems, 
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and $357 million for discretionary bus 
purchases. The distribution of section 
9, the formula funds in the rail mod- 
ernization accounts follow the pre- 
scribed formulas that were contained 
in ISTEA. 

My proposal has not delineated, has 
not earmarked, the bus funding. My 
opening remarks made reference to 
that. It leaves the distribution of these 
funds to the discretion of the Transpor- 
tation Secretary and the professional 
staff that furnishes him the informa- 
tion with which to make decisions. He 
is the ultimate decisionmaker. This 
should help bring some order and some 
balance in these programs. 

There is another point I would like to 
make, and this refers to something 
called essential air service. Essential 
air service is that service which is sup- 
plied to the more remote, more iso- 
lated communities so they are not cut 
off from reasonable transportation ac- 
cess. This bill reduces the Essential Air 
Service Program by slightly more than 
$5 million. This was not an arbitrary 
cut. As my colleagues know, Vice 
President GORE had a proposal to re- 
form this program in his National Per- 
formance Review. 

I worked with the administration, 
both Department of Transportation 
and OMB, to draft an amendment 
which would address this issue in a 
slightly different fashion than the Vice 
President did. The Vice President’s 
proposal would have eliminated sub- 
sidies for points that were within 70 
miles of a large or medium hub airport 
or where there was a greater than $200- 
per-passenger subsidy. That proposal 
did not take into account the ex- 
tremely long distances between essen- 
tial air service points and large or me- 
dium hub airports in the West, pri- 
marily in States like Montana and 
South Dakota. 

In this bill, essential air service 
points that are greater than 210 miles 
from the nearest medium or large hub 
airport would still receive essential air 
service commitments, even if the pas- 
senger subsidy exceeds $200. 

This proposal allows us to save $5 
million while still meeting the very le- 
gitimate, real needs of most States re- 
ceiving essential air services. 

Mr. President, I want to thank all 
the members of the subcommittee for 
their support and forbearance through 
the process. We received, overall, 810 
Senate requests from 84 Senators in 
highways alone. That was a significant, 
a substantial, increase from the pre- 
vious year. That kind of turned on a 
red alert. It forced us to ask, “Hey, 
where are we going? What are we tell- 
ing the American public about our care 
and the American public about how 
their money is spent?” 

So, Mr. President, it was obvious we 
could not fund each of those requests. 
However, we have done the best that 
we could to accommodate priorities. 
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I particularly want to thank my col- 
league from the State of New York, 
Senator D’AMATO, the ranking member 
of the Transportation Subcommittee, 
for his input, his hard work, his com- 
mitment to a more efficient and better 
transportation system. He looks a lit- 
tle different today, Mr. President. I 
note that there has been a substitution 
in the first quarter of the game, if I 
may use the analogy. We are pleased to 
have the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, Mr. GORTON, in the Repub- 
lican chair. 

I note that the bill, as scored by the 
Congressional Budget Office, is right at 
the 602(b) outlay allocation. So any 
amendments affecting outlays will 
have to be accompanied by an offset. If 
you want to add something, you better 
be able to take it away, because other- 
wise there is no room for it. 

With that word of caution, I ask the 
distinguished manager on the other 
side whether there are any comments 
that he would like to make. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey for his courtesy. I am substitut- 
ing for his ranking member, Senator 
D’AMATO, for only a few moments. He 
does have a statement he would like to 
make. I am not going to make it for 
him. 

I do notice the Senator from Mon- 
tana wishes to speak, and I think it 
might be a good use of time to let him 
proceed. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. No problem at 
all. I did not realize when I said “from 
across the river” that I was talking 
about the Mississippi and a few hun- 
dred rivers maybe between New Jersey 
and Washington. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Transportation Appropriations 
Subcommittee for his outstanding 
work on this bill. The fiscal 1994 Trans- 
portation appropriations bill sets an 
obligation limit of $18 billion for high- 
way programs. 

I might say that that is close to full 
funding of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act, other- 
wise known as ISTEA. With the tre- 
mendous infrastructure needs of this 
country, the chairman’s efforts to pro- 
vide a higher limitation than past 
years is greatly appreciated. 

Having said that, I am here to tell 
the Senate that as chairman of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee, the committee will not support 
any amendments to the bill proposing 
authorizing language. As chairman of 
the committee, I will oppose any ef- 
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forts to include them in this appropria- 
tions bill. 

I say that because we are moving 
into a new era, Mr. President, which I 
think is a good one; namely, making 
the separation between appropriations 
and authorizing a little more clear 
than has been in the past. This is a 
practice where I reached agreement 
with other appropriations subcommit- 
tee chairmen—Senator MIKULSKI for 
one, Senator DECONCINI another. I 
think it is a good practice to follow. I 
have discussed this with the chairman 
of the appropriations subcommittee. 
This has his agreement. In fact, I do 
not want to put words in his mouth, 
but I think he is encouraging me as 
chairman of the authorizing committee 
to take this stance. 

With that, Mr. President, I again 
want to thank the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. He has done a 
terrific job and has dedicated himself 
assiduously to the bill. I think his ef- 
forts show that. I think he has done an 
excellent job. 

Mr. President, I see the distinguished 
Senator from New York here. I might 
inform the Senator I wish to speak on 
another matter. It will take 5 or 6 min- 
utes. I do not want to interrupt the 
flow. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator will yield the 
floor for the purpose of permitting Sen- 
ator D’AMATO to make his statement, 
and then I will be happy to yield once 
again so the Chair can recognize the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. D’AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Kenneth 
Heist, a legislative fellow on my staff, 
be granted privilege of the floor during 
the pendency of H.R. 2750, the transpor- 
tation appropriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2750, the fiscal year 
1994 appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies. 

This bill contains vital funding for 
the Federal Highway Administration, 
the U.S. Coast Guard, the Federal 
Transit Administration, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, the Federal 
Railroad Administration, as well as the 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora- 
tion [Amtrak], and various other relat- 
ed agencies. 

H.R. 2750 contains $14,034,587,000 in 
new budget authority for fiscal year 
1994, including over $600 million in 
mandatory payments for retirement 
benefits, interest payments and other 
required items. We have exhausted our 
602(b) allocation of budget authority 
and outlays in order to fund this year’s 
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program. Our bill is $200 million below 
the President’s request. However, we 
are $669 million above the House-passed 
bill partially due to the fact that the 
House’s 602(b) allocation was lower— 
$150 million—than ours. 

There are many programs covered by 
this bill that I have strongly supported 
over the years. For example, transit 
formula grants are funded at $2.336 bil- 
lion with operating aid continued at 
$802 million—no increase. We have held 
the line in this program while the 
House cut transit operating aid by $50 
million, a 6-percent cut. Such a cut 
would have made even more difficult 
the job faced by hard-pressed transit 
agencies, who currently are doing more 
with less as they strive to meet Fed- 
eral requirements such as handicapped 
accessibility, and clean air standards. 
A transit-dependent State like New 
York, would have lost about $9 million 
under the House version of our bill. 

We have provided a total of $1.75 bil- 
lion in funds for transit new starts, rail 
modernization and bus programs, about 
$78 million more than the funds pro- 
vided by the House bill. New starts are 
funded at $668 million, with projects 
listed in the bill. The rail moderniza- 
tion program contains $760 million 
which is distributed to states based on 
formulas contained in the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 (ISTEA]. The bus program con- 
tains $357 million, with only $4.8 mil- 
lion earmarked. This is a large depar- 
ture from fiscal year 1993 when we ear- 
marked all of the bus funds. Our ap- 
proach contrasts greatly with the 
House which has earmarked $253 mil- 
lion, or 72 percent, of its total $354 mil- 
lion bus pot. I believe that we should 
have provided many more Senate ini- 
tiatives in this program to better pro- 
tect the Senate’s interests when we get 
to conference with the House. 

H.R. 2750 contains over $18 billion in 
new obligation limit for Federal high- 
way programs, an increase of $2.7 bil- 
lion over fiscal year 1993. In addition, 
$2.117 billion is provided for programs 
exempted from the obligation limit 
such as: emergency relief, $100 million; 
minimum allocation, $1.125 billion; 
bonus obligation, $180 million; ISTEA 
demo projects, $647 million; and mis- 
cellaneous exempt programs, $64 mil- 
lion. Thus the total fiscal year 1994 
highway program is over $20 billion. 
The House bill provides $537 million 
less for highways than the Senate bill. 
We have also funded$125 million in pre- 
viously authorized highway demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Aviation funding of $1.8 billion for 
airport improvement program [AIP] 
grants is included, an increase of $300 
million over the House bill. Moreover, 
we have included the necessary funds— 
about $17 million—to continue the air 
traffic controller pay demonstration 
program that has proven a success in 
retaining qualified, seasoned control- 
lers in hard-to-staff facilities. This 
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means about 950 controllers in the New 
York metro area will continue to re- 
ceive pay demo funds, as will control- 
lers in Chicago and other areas of the 
country. 

We have funded the U.S. Coast Guard 
with a total of $3.65 billion, $79 million 
below the administration’s request. 
This contrasts with the House bill, 
which is $89 million lower than the 
Senate bill, and $169 million below the 
administration. 

Amtrak is funded at $559 million, 
which includes $351 million for oper- 
ations and $208 million for capital. This 
is an increase of $128 million above the 
House, which had provided only $331 
million for operations, current levels, 
and $100 million for capital, $90 million 
below current levels. In addition, the 
Northeast Corridor Improvement Pro- 
gram is funded at $250 million above 
the House. 

An important initiative in this bill is 
the $107 million provided for the High- 
Speed Ground Transportation Pro- 
gram. This includes $27.9 million for 
phase 1 of the magnetic levitation pro- 
totype development program author- 
ized by ISTEA, $68 million for new 
high-speed rail corridors. We are $103 
million over the House bill in this area, 
and $33 million below the President’s 
request. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support passage of H.R. 2750. 

I would like to thank all of the staff, 
the majority and the minority staff, 
for an outstanding job. 

I would like to thank the subcommit- 
tee chairman, Senator LAUTENBERG, for 
his consideration, for his handling of a 
very difficult bill, a bill where there 
has been so much in the way of re- 
quests that have come on behalf of 
projects that are absolutely justifiable. 
But it becomes difficult, if not impos- 
sible, when we are dealing with a lim- 
ited amount of dollars to meet all of 
the requests and, therefore, hard 
choices had to be made. The chairman 
made a hard choice. He said those 
projects had to be authorized in order 
to receive funding. 

I want to commend him for his stew- 
ardship, for his leadership in conjunc- 
tion with this bill. The bill contains 
vital funding for the Federal Highway 
Administration, the U.S. Coast Guard, 
the Federal Transit Administration, 
the Federal Aviation Administration, 
the Federal Railroad Administration, 
as well as the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation, Amtrak, and var- 
ious other related agencies. 

We are talking about the safety and 
health of our citizens when we talk 
about many of these agencies: The 
Coast Guard and their rescue services, 
their new mandates and challenges 
that are put to them as relates envi- 
ronmental protection; the FAA in 
terms of assuring the best and the 
safest air system in the world, second 
to none, although it carries more peo- 
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ple and has more flights than most of 
the nations of the world combined—an 
incredible job—the maintaining of our 
highway systems, our bridges, to see to 
it that they meet the minimum stand- 
ards. All of these things are accom- 
plished in this bill. 

Mr. President, there are little known 
aspects of the bill, the providing of es- 
sential air service to the rural commu- 
nities and hamlets of America that are 
entitled to have access. These are not 
easy, but these are essential air serv- 
ices. I might take this opportunity to 
say that the chairman and others on 
the subcommittee, as well as the full 
Appropriations Committee, has done 
all that it can to see to it that these 
communities are not cut off from es- 
sential air services. 

So, Mr. President, for all of these 
reasons I urge strong support of this 
bill. There will be, Iam certain, a num- 
ber of amendments. I hope that they 
are, as the chairman has indicated, 
within the scope and ability of us to 
pay for because if they are not, we are 
simply not going to be able to be sup- 
portive of those projects and programs 
outside the scope of the bill that have 
not been authorized. 

As the chairman has indicated, the 
bill is within the budget limitations 
and constraints of our allocation, but 
we do not have additional dollars to 
fund programs and projects, regardless 
of how meritorious they may be, that 
have not been authorized. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
will hold the floor for just a moment 
and then yield. First of all, let me 
thank my colleague, the ranking mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Transpor- 
tation, Senator D'AMATO, for his kind 
remarks. We work well together. We 
are interested in moving this country 
along. We are interested in making 
more efficient use of the transpor- 
tation dollars that we have available. 
And we obviously have very common 
needs in terms of our region, be they 
railroad, be they transit, be they bus, 
be they aviation. We work well to- 
gether. I look forward to continuing to 
do that. 

Mr. President, I have a unanimous- 
consent request, and that is that the 
committee amendments be considered 
and agreed to en bloc except for two: 
The first is on page 50, line 22 through 
line 25 and page 51 line 1 through 2. The 
second is on page 59, line 13 through 21; 
that they be considered as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment, 
and that no points of order be waived 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc except committee 
amendment on page 50, line 22 through 
line 25, and committee amendment on 
page 59, line 13 through line 21. 
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Mr. LAUTENBERG. I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. BAUCUS]. 

——_—_—— 


CHAPTER V OF “SAVE YOUR JOB, 
SAVE YOUR COUNTRY” 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, last 
week, on separate days, I outlined var- 
ious chapters of Ross Perot’s book, 
“Save America, Save Your Jobs” and 
commented on each chapter. There are 
several chapters of the book. I have 
commented now on four chapters. 
Today, I will take up chapter V of Ross 
Perot’s book. This chapter, chapter V, 
has two parts. First, a discussion of 
pro-NAFTA lobbying, and, second, an 
attempt to rebut the arguments of 
NAFTA supporters. 

First, the first part, a discussion of 
pro-NAFTA lobbying. 

Ross Perot claims, ‘‘Washington is a 
political bazaar where foreign interests 
can buy virtually everything they 
need.” He says, ‘‘Influence over the de- 
cisionmaking process in Washington is 
for sale to the highest bidder.” And he 
says, ‘Individual Members of Congress 
will depend on the advice of their aides 
about how to vote on the ratification 
of NAFTA.” 

Then he tells us that Mexico is at- 
tempting to buy passage of NAFTA by 
spending at least $30 million on Wash- 
ington lobbyists for NAFTA to talk to 
the trade bureaucracy and congres- 
sional aides. 

Although his language is a little 
overdone, I share some of his general 
concerns about Washington lobbying, 
and there is something to what his co- 
author, Pat Choate, has said on the 
subject, but here he is off base. If Mex- 
ico has really paid about $30 million, 
Mexico has wasted about $30 million. 
And that is because Members of Con- 
gress will not base their votes on a few 
talks between lobbyists and staff mem- 
bers. They will vote based on whether 
they believe NAFTA will be good for 
America and whether their constitu- 
ents think it will be good for America. 

That is why up to now the opponents 
of NAFTA have been very effective. 
They have not spent millions lobbying 
Washington. Rather, labor unions work 
on convincing ordinary people and Ross 
Perot, whatever you think of his book, 
and however many millions he has 
spent, has done the same. And if 
NAFTA supporters believe they will 
win by lobbying congressional staff and 
trade bureaucracy and ignoring ordi- 
nary Americans, they will learn a 
nasty lesson. 

The second part of the book goes on 
to about nine arguments that he says 
pro-NAFTA supporters make. He does 
not call them arguments. He calls 
them myths, so I will now list Ross 
Perot’s nine myths, again arguments 
made by pro-NAFTA supporters but 
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which he calls myths. Chapter V then 
moves on to this discussion. 

The first myth—again, an argument 
for NAFTA which he calls a myth— 
NAFTA critics are racists. 

While racism is not an accusation to 
be made lightly, I do not think 
NAFTA's critics are racists. I have 
heard a few NAFTA supporters make 
such an allegation. 

Second, NAFTA will create more and 
better U.S. jobs. 

Mr. President, this is no myth. Itisa 
fact. It is true. Whatever you ask of 
various groups that have studied this 
question and whether you ask the 
International Trade Commission, the 
Institute for International Economics, 
or virtually every other economist, 
they will tell you the same thing. 
NAFTA will create jobs, good jobs, real 
jobs. Mr. Perot does not believe them, 
and he says they do not use good 
enough models. 

Well, no model is ever perfect, but 
the best economists and the best stud- 
ies unanimously agree NAFTA will cre- 
ate more and better jobs. 

Third, companies will relocate with 
or without NAFTA. 

Again, a reason made by pro-NAFTA 
supporters to vote for NAFTA. He calls 
it a myth. 

Mr. President, again, this is not a 
myth. It is fact. Perot even admits 
that many companies moved to Mexico 
before NAFTA. But he claims that 
since NAFTA modernizes American in- 
vestment laws and protects electoral 
property, then companies will more 
likely move after NAFTA. That is what 
he says. 

First of all, as I said earlier, invest- 
ment in Mexico is not a bad thing. 
Companies need to invest in sales oper- 
ations, customer servicing, and other 
fields if they hope to sell anything in 
Mexico at all. Nobody is going to drive 
a Taurus from Veracruz all the way up 
to Detroit, for example, just for a tune- 


up. 

Second, he completely misses the 
boat on intellectual property. Failure 
to protect copyrights means a Mexican 
firm can take a single American video, 
copy it millions of times and then 
make it impossible for United States 
movie studios to export. In Mr. Perot’s 
words, that means sucking American 
jobs south. 

By contrast, fighting piracy, as 
NAFTA will do, means letting the stu- 
dio export videocassettes and create 
jobs here in the United States. It 
means sucking Mexican jobs that de- 
pend on piracy back up to the United 
States. 

NAFTA has some big reasons to stay 
in America. The side agreements tell 
companies that Mexico will not let 
them get away with evading environ- 
mental and workplace standards. Most 
of all, NAFTA will eliminate Mexican 
barriers to trade. It will make it easier 
to export to Mexico. That is the bot- 
tom line. 
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Fourth, Mexico’s low wages do not 
matter. 

Mr. President, this really just re- 
states myth No. 3. Nobody says wages 
are irrelevant, but companies that are 
moving plants from Mexico to the 
United States know that productivity, 
transport costs, proximity to markets, 
and education are even more impor- 
tant. One Connecticut employee for 
Quality Coil can do the work of 17 Ti- 
juana employees. McIlhenny can fill 
Tabasco bottles four times as fast in 
Louisiana as in Monterrey. Ford can 
build an auto cheaper in Detroit than 
it can in Mexico City. 

Those are all facts, and they are 
based on examples where American 
companies have moved from Mexico 
back to the United States because they 
could do better in the United States; 
their productivity is better. It means 
more profits. 

Fifth—again, this is an argument 
pro-NAFTA supporters make for 
NAFTA. Ross Perot calls it a myth— 
Mexicans will buy United States goods. 

Of course, they will. Perot, however, 
says Mexicans are too poor to buy our 
goods and he points out that real Mexi- 
canwages are lower than they were 10 
years ago. 

This second point is true as far as it 
goes. But Mexican wages rose unnatu- 
rally high during the 1982 oil crisis. 
They fell after the oil bust in the mid- 
1980’s. Since 1988, however, Mexico’s 
wages have risen faster than ours. That 
is one of the reasons why Mexico is 
now the third-largest buyer of United 
States exports, importing into Mexico 
40 billion dollars’-plus worth of goods. 
That is 450 dollars’ worth of the United 
States goods per person in Mexico. 
When NAFTA makes our products even 
more competitive in Mexico and raises 
Mexican growth, Mexican citizens will 
buy still more. 

Sixth, NAFTA will create a vast new 
market. 

This is no myth. It is more like a def- 
inition. Our market to date is the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, about 300 mil- 
lion people. NAFTA will make a big 
cut in Mexico’s tariffs and investment 
restrictions and minor cuts in ours. 
After NAFTA, we will have a market of 
380 million people. That is a vast new 
market. 

Seventh, rejecting NAFTA will in- 
crease illegal immigration. 

Again, an obvious fact. NAFTA will 
create jobs in Mexico. Mr. Perot admits 
it. In fact, he thinks that is a disaster. 
But he is wrong about that, of course. 
Creating jobs in Mexico will help the 
Mexican economy and will decrease the 
likelihood of illegal immigration from 
Mexico to the United States. 

But the point is that if you create 
jobs in Mexico, you do eliminate again 
that reason to emigrate. If you hurt 
Mexico’s long-term prospects by reject- 
ing NAFTA, you create a big new rea- 
son to leave. I think that is pretty sim- 
ple. 
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The main point is this. Trade is nota 
zero sum game. When America exports 
move to Mexico and Mexico exports 
move to America, we will help consum- 
ers in both countries and create more 
jobs in both countries. 

The more jobs in Mexico, the more 
Mexican businesses and consumers 
need to buy from America. Both coun- 
tries win. 


Eighth, rejecting NAFTA will cost 
jobs. 

That is no myth. If the we reject 
NAFTA, Mexico will look elsewhere for 
business opportunities. If we give up 
export opportunities in the United 
States we lose jobs. Mr, Perot concedes 
if we say no to NAFTA, we may well 
cut United States exports to Mexico 
from $40.5 to $31.5 billion. The drop will 
cost us 161,000 existing jobs, and we will 
give up the chance to create an esti- 
mated 239,000 more. This is a frank ad- 
mission that we give up jobs by reject- 
ing NAFTA. 

Ninth, rejecting NAFTA is rejecting 
Salinas. 

Perot does not really argue with this. 
Instead he implicitly concedes it is 
true but says it is irrelevant—we 
should base our decision on NAFTA on 
its effect on the U.S. economy, not its 
effect on President Salinas or the Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary Party. And he 
is right. We should decide on NAFTA 
based on its effect at home. And if we 
do, we will approve it, because NAFTA 
will: 

First, raise American exports; 


Second, create a net gain of at least 
95,000 American jobs; 

Third, raise our gross domestic prod- 
uct by $25 billion a year; 

Fourth, give our President inter- 
national credibility; and 

Fifth, set a precedent for including 
the environmental and labor standards 
in all future trade agreements. 

If we look at its effects on America, 
we will realize that NAFTA is good for 
America. And we will approve it. 

Chapter VI tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


————EEE 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending com- 
mittee amendment be set aside tempo- 
rarily so that I may offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1006 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 

that each motor vehicle department of a 

State should require every applicant for a 

driver's license or identification card to es- 

tablish the applicant's citizenship or resi- 
dence status) 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1006. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. . (a). It is the sense of the Senate 
that, within 12 months following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, each motor vehi- 
cle department of a State, rather than Con- 
gress, should establish a program requiring 
every applicant for an original, duplicate, or 
renewal driver’s license or identification 
card to produce the documents specified in 
subdivision (b) sufficient to establish the ap- 
plicant’s citizenship or residence status. 

(b) Under such a program, each department 
would accept any one of the following docu- 
ments, but no other documents, as proof of 
the person's citizenship or residence status: 

(1) An original or certified copy of a birth 
certificate issued in the United States. 

(2) A currently valid United States pass- 


port. 

(3) Official immigration documents issued 
by the United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service that either contain the 
person’s alien registration number or provide 
reasonable evidence of current immigration 
status. 

(c) Under the program, an applicant who 
declares himself or herself to be a lawful 
resident in compliance with such program 
would have that status verified by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States based on documents presented 
to the department by the applicant. Verifica- 
tion would be either through an automated 
system utilizing the applicant’s allen reg- 
istration or file number, known as the Sys- 
tematic Alien Verification for Entitlements 
or “SAVE" system, or by the department 
sending a copy of the original document the 
applicant submits as evidence of his or her 
immigration status to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for inspection, ver- 
ification, and return to the department. 

(d) Under the program, the department 
would not issue or renew a driver’s license or 
identification card to any person who does 
not establish proof that he or she is a citizen 
or a legal resident of the United States pur- 
suant to subdivision (b). 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, in 1991, Mir 
Amil Kansi, who turned out to be the 
Central Intelligence Agency sniper, en- 
tered the country via Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport. It appears that he 
was able to get through without even 
being inspected by the INS officers. Al- 
though he could have applied for asy- 
lum at JFK, he only applied later in 
February 1992. On applying for asylum 
in 1992, Kansi received a work author- 
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ization document because asylum hear- 
ings are usually delayed for at least a 
year, 

Kansi’s work document enabled him 
to receive a Social Security card and a 
Virginia driver’s license. At this point, 
Kansi had all the documents he needed 
or ever needed to return to the INS for 
further processing. He could have at 
this point thrown away his work docu- 
ment, The Virginia driver’s license en- 
abled Kansi to buy a gun in the State 
of Virginia, and with this gun, to kill 
innocent people outside the CIA head- 
quarters. 

The driver’s license has become a 
common way for undocumented immi- 
grants to show employers and others 
that they are here legally when, in 
fact, they are not here legally. 

Mr. President, this is only one prob- 
lem of what I believe is one of the two 
or three most serious problems facing 
our country today; that is, immigra- 
tion legal and illegal. 

Today, we are only going to talk 
about illegal immigration as it relates 
to this amendment. 

The cost of illegal and legal immigra- 
tion at all levels of Government this 
next year will be about $5 billion. It is 
about $45 billion until the turn of this 
century. 

This figure takes into account the 
taxes that these immigrants pay. Ac- 
cording to the Attorney General of the 
United States 26 percent of Federal 
prisoners are noncitizens at a cost of 
$30,000 per inmate per year. 

In 1982, 128,000 immigrants received 
Social Security benefits. Ten years 
later, that figure jumped to offer 
600,000, an increase of some 370 percent. 

In 1986, we graciously, even though I 
opposed it, granted amnesty to 3.2 mil- 
lion illegal immigrants. After being in 
this country for 10 years, the average 
amnesty recipient had a sixth grade 
education, earned less than $6 per hour 
and presently qualifies for the earned 
income tax credit. 

Last year alone, INS estimates—I 
think this is low—3.5 million illegal 
border crossings occurred in our coun- 
try. Of these, the INS apprehended only 
about 1 million. 

The INS currently employs 3,800 Bor- 
der Patrol agents, keeping in mind, Mr. 
President, how inadequate this is, be- 
cause last year the United States had 
over 500 million entries. 

Iam not going to go into a lot more 
detail about the problems that are here 
regarding immigration legal and ille- 
gal. There is legislation I have intro- 
duced with others that addresses this. I 
would hope this body would recognize 
what a serious matter this is and move 
on with the substantive legislation. 

Today, I am asking the Senate to 
pass this sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tion which I wish were not a sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution but an amend- 
ment to the bill. But, realistically, it 
would take 1 year to adopt this any- 
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way. We will wait and see what hap- 
pens around this country and the rest 
of the States. If, in fact, it does occur, 
next year we will not have to do any- 
thing. But I am putting everyone on 
notice that if a significant number of 
States do not adopt the provision that 
would not allow the issuance of a driv- 
er's license unless there is a proof of 
citizenship, then I am goingto be back 
again. 

Iam offering this sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment that all of our States 
should require a driver’s license appli- 
cant to provide proof of citizenship or 
legal residence in the United States be- 
fore being issued a driver’s license. 

New Jersey already requires such 
proof, and in California, we are told is 
presently very close to adopting simi- 
lar legislation. 

As I have already indicated, Mr. 
President, I think all States should 
take similar action. The proof offered 
should be an original or certified copy 
of a birth certificate issued in the Unit- 
ed States or a currently valid U.S. 
passport or official immigration docu- 
ment issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service that either con- 
tained the person’s alien registration 
number or provide reasonable evidence 
of current immigration status. 

This, Mr. President, as I have already 
indicated is not the entire solution to 
the immigration problem. In fact, it is 
a tiny speck of what needs to be done. 
But it is a step forward if the States 
were to adopt such programs. 

I think that if we would stop and re- 
alize how much can be done with a sim- 
ple driver’s license and to think that 
these are offered at will to illegal im- 
migrants is something that should give 
us all pause. I would suggest to my col- 
leagues here in the Senate that this 
amendment should pass. 

I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the mission that the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada is trying 
to complete here. 

We have concerns in terms of exactly 
how the committees that potentially 
have jurisdiction will react, and I say 
this: If the Senator is prepared to have 
a voice vote, if the rollcall can be viti- 
ated, I would be happy to recommend 
to my colleague, Senator D’AMATO, 
that we accept this as a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution, with the under- 
standing that if there is a problem with 
either Commerce or Judiciary, who 
may have jurisdiction over this, that 
we respect those objections; and that 
when the bill is presented for con- 
ference, if there has been an objection 
by either of the authorizing commit- 
tees, we will not be able to go further 
with it. 
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We have had a brief discussion about 
it, and I think the Senator's concern 
about using a driver’s license as au- 
thentication of a permit for a gun, or 
perhaps other situations that we have 
not thought about, seems valid to me, 
especially when you consider the anec- 
dote that he used in his remarks. It 
does remind one about the potential 
abuse of a situation that calls for docu- 
mentation. Many States are tightening 
up requirements for driver’s licenses 
and I, again, appreciate and commend 
the Senator from Nevada for his 
thoughtfulness. 

Wherever we can fight deception or 
crime we want to do it. And we want to 
know that we are not fostering illegal 
immigration. 

So if the Senator from New York 
wants to say something, I will be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I certainly would not 
object, Mr. President, to accepting this 
amendment. I have sympathy for the 
goals and aims that Senator REID is at- 
tempting to accomplish. I certainly 
think there has been a great deal in the 
way of abuse in connection with this 
situation. So I would be supportive. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I will, of 
course, withdraw my request for a roll- 
call vote, and ask unanimous consent 
that I be allowed to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I further 
say to the manager of this bill, the 
only State of the Union that has a law 
which says you must have some proof 
of citizenship before issuing a driver’s 
license is the State of New Jersey. The 
State of New Jersey should receive all 
of the applause we can give them. That 
is a step in the right direction. 

I also say to the ranking member of 
this bill, my friend from the State of 
New York, there is no one who has spo- 
ken on the floor more about the prob- 
lems that occur as a result of illegal 
immigration and problems with asy- 
lum, and I have listened closely to the 
statements made by my friend from 
New York. 

I hope that when the two of you go to 
conference, you will listen very closely 
to the jurisdictional objections raised 
to this. This is a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. I think it would send a sig- 
nificant message to the country if the 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution were in 
this bill, because it is going to take the 
States at least a year to do it anyway. 

In short, with the record that the 
State of New Jersey has, which is real- 
ly the best, because it is the only one, 
and the record that the Senator from 
New York has on this subject, I hope 
that when you do go to conference, you 
will not let a minor objection to this 
stop the sense-of-the-Senate resolution 
from being attached to this bill. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, if 
I might, we are proud of the fact that 
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New Jersey is on the alert for those 
who would illegally apply for driver’s 
licenses or benefit programs. We are all 
aware of the fact that our generosity 
and our openness has been abused sig- 
nificantly, and while we welcome im- 
migrants, we welcome them here 
through a process, and we just cannot 
accept the notion of illegality as being 
acceptable. 

Therefore, again, I salute the Senator 
from Nevada for his interest in this 
subject. We do have a potential juris- 
dictional problem. With his gracious 
willingness to accept the fact that this 
is now on the record, that this is a first 
step, we will be able to go ahead and 
accept it. Assuming again that my col- 
league, the ranking member accepts it, 
then I would urge its adoption. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Again, Mr. President, 
let me say that I think the Senator’s 
intent is a good one. We want to bring 
about a process that will stop those 
who enter the country illegally, par- 
ticularly those who have purposes that 
are less than acceptable—the terror- 
ists, and those who bring drugs and 
crime to our shores. We are not talking 
about the vast majority of people who 
come here for a better way of life, but 
those who have abused this country, 
who come here illegally, and particu- 
larly those who have been involved in 
the kind of activity that we have taken 
note of recently in New York, with the 
World Trade Center bombing, and the 
assassination at CIA headquarters. 

I respect that effort, and I think we 
should move in this manner and, hope- 
fully, we can hold it in conference. I 
will certainly do everything I can to 
hold it in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further debate? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1006) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1007 
(Purpose: To delay the effective date of tax- 
ation of diesel fuel at manufacturer's level 

until July 1, 1994) 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1007. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 68, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 
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SEC. . (a) Section 13422(e) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 is amended 
by striking “January 1, 1994"' and inserting 
“July 1, 1994”, 

(b) Section 13243 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “January 1, 1994’' each place 
it appears in subsections (a) and (c) and in- 
serting ‘‘July 1, 1994", 

(2) by striking “December 31, 1993" in sub- 
poron (a)(1) and inserting “June 30, 1994", 
an 

(3) by striking “July 31, 1994" in subsection 
(c)(3) and inserting “January 31, 1995". 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, the intent 
of this amendment is to correct an in- 
equity for small businesses that is a re- 
sult of a provision in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993. 

In addition, this amendment will pro- 
vide the environmental benefits in- 
tended in the Clean Air Act to be car- 
ried forward in relation to high sulfur 
diesel fuel emissions. 

This amendment would delay the ef- 
fective date of the modification of the 
collection of the diesel fuel excise tax, 
as contained in the Omnibus Reconcili- 
ation Act recently signed into law, for 
6 months. 

This Omnibus Reconciliation Act, re- 
ferred to as OBRA, requires that the 
collection point of the excise tax on 
diesel fuel be moved from the retail 
level to the terminal rack. As many of 
us know, the terminal rack is the sup- 
plier of the retailer. 

In addition, and more applicable to 
this amendment, the provision provides 
that if the terminal rack dyes the die- 
sel fuel intended for tax-exempt uses 
the retailer may purchase that dyed 
fuel tax free. 

Tax-exempt uses include such activi- 
ties as farming and off-highway busi- 
ness use generally. 

If the diesel fuel intended for tax-ex- 
empt purposes is not dyed, however, 
the retailer has to pay that tax and 
pass the tax on to the end user, who ul- 
timately applies for a tax credit. This 
could evolve for small business. For 
one small business person, for example, 
in southern Nevada, this would mean 
as much as $400,000 a year that he 
would have to pay forward, something 
he did not have to do in the past. 

The effective date of this provision is 
January 1, 1994. 

Mr. President, I do not have a com- 
plaint with the movement of the col- 
lection point for diesel fuel excise 
taxes from the retail level to the ter- 
minal rack. In fact, I applaud that pro- 
vision because it will ease the collec- 
tion of that tax for the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. 

Nor do I have a complaint with the 
provision that allows tax-exempt dyed 
fuel to be sold by the terminal rack. It 
is only fair that fuel intended for tax- 
exempt purposes not be taxed. 

Where I do have a problem is that 
this provision is not only creating an 
inequity in the marketplace, it will re- 
sult in the use of diesel fuel that the 
Clean Air Act intended to put at a 
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competitive disadvantage because it is 
costlier to this country’s air quality. 
In effect, the good intentions of the 
amendment overall will be turned on 
its head. In fact, more of the dirty die- 
sel fuel will be used instead of less. 

Because of the early implementation 
of this provision, not all terminal 
racks will be able to install dye injec- 
tion equipment, For example, as to one 
operation in southern Nevada, they fig- 
ured just to order the equipment alone 
and to get it installed will take well 
over a year if they could get the equip- 
ment when they wanted it. 

As a result, some diesel retailers will 
be forced into buying taxed diesel that 
is intended for tax-exempt purposes. 
They pay the tax up front. It is really 
not fair that they have to, in effect, 
give the Government a float on the 
money before the money is refunded. 

At the same time, competitors of 
these retailers will be able to get the 
dyed fuel from terminal racks that 
have installed dye injection equipment. 

In other words, one retailer will be 
able to sell tax-exempt diesel to its 
customer, while another retailer will 
have to ask its customer to pay the tax 
and then apply for a tax credit. 

Mr. President, I think we all know 
which diesel will be purchased. And the 
result will be catastrophic for that re- 
tailer that cannot get tax-exempt dyed 
fuel. In many cases the retailer is a 
small, family owned business and will 
not be able to afford this loss in busi- 
ness. 

Another issue that needs to be ad- 
dressed briefly is the one that deals 
with the environment. 

The Clean Air Act required that high 
sulfur diesel fuel be dyed so that it 
would be used only for off-road pur- 
poses, The emissions from high sulfur 
fuel are considerably moredetrimental 
to the air quality of the country. 

The implementation of that provi- 
sion was October 1 of this year, last 
Friday. 

Because of this dying provision in the 
Clean Air Act, many refiners were 
moving into low sulfur diesel only. 

As a side effect of the diesel fuel 
modification in OBRA, it is very likely 
that off-road diesel fuel users will 
search out the high sulfur diesel fuel. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment is sending out a mixed message, 
and we need some time to straighten 
this mixed message out because there 
should be only one message that goes 
forward. 

Supporting this amendment will pro- 
vide the Internal Revenue Service an 
additional 6 months to implement this 
provision in a way that will allow the 
retailer to buy tax-exempt diesel on an 
equal footing with its competitor and 
will keep the use of high sulfur diesel 
at a minimum as intended by the Clean 
Air Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 
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Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is an amendment to the Reconcili- 
ation Act, and we are informed by OMB 
indirectly that this amendment has a 
potential cost of $100 million. 

As such, this amendment is going to 
trigger a section 311 Budget Act point 
of order. 

I ask the Senator from Nevada to re- 
consider this amendment and to dis- 
cuss his concerns first with the chair- 
men of the Environment and Public 
Works Committee and the Finance 
Committee because otherwise we stand 
the likelihood that a point of order, as 
I said, is going to be raised against it. 

Mr. REID addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, if I could 
respond to my friend, the manager of 
this bill, there is no question that this 
legislation we passed is going to cause 
great hardship, and at the time it was 
passed I would bet most of us did not 
know what it would do to some of the 
small businesses, the wholesale dis- 
tributors of motor fuels, throughout 
the country. 

I also recognize that there is a budg- 
et consequence with this legislation. 
Being a member of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee, as is the 
manager of this bill, I would be happy, 
in an effort to have this appropriations 
bill move along more quickly, to meet 
with the chairman of that committee 
and, if necessary, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee to see if we could 
come up with maybe a colloquy on the 
floor that would focus the attention of 
the Internal Revenue Service to, in ef- 
fect, see if they can cut some of these 
businesses a littleslack. 

As I indicated, the intent of the bill 
is appropriate to try to stop using the 
high sulfur content diesel fuel. But 
even those people who are willing to 
put in their own equipment for dying 
this diesel fuel cannot order the equip- 
ment and get it all set up within the 
time required under this law. 

So I will follow the suggestion of the 
manager of the bill and withdraw the 
amendment, hoping, prior to this bill’s 
being passed on the floor, we can work 
out some colloquy to the satisfaction 
of the chairman and the ranking mem- 
ber that would also satisfy the desires 
that I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to withdraw the 
amendment. 

So the amendment (No. 1007) was 
withdrawn, 

Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. President, I 
again express my appreciation not only 
for the Senator's help in moving this 
appropriations bill along, but also for 
his desire to be fair in the administra- 
tion of the law that was enacted. He 
has a compelling point when he talks 
about the inability to get the equip- 
ment that is necessary to respond to 
the law. But I do appreciate his, as 
usual, cooperative spirit. 
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This issue will not, obviously, go 
away, and when the good Senator from 
Nevada has a chance to review the pro- 
gram further with the committees of 
jurisdiction, we will be able to take it 
up again. 

At this point, as far as I know, we 
have no amendments. The Senator 
from Maine did ask to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak on another subject. 

But, Mr. President, before I relin- 
quish the floor I want to sound the re- 
frain that is often heard here. Time is 
flying. We are into our new fiscal year. 
It is 1994 as far as we are concerned, 
though the new year's bells have not 
yet rung. 

The fact is that we have a lot of work 
to do, and delays in bringing up any 
amendments that are of interest are 
simply an intolerable. 

When the two lights go on, we know 
within the body that that is a quorum 
call and that silence often reigns. 
Sometimes the viewers outside get a 
particular passage from a Mendelssohn 
concert or something of that nature. 
But we have work to do here. I ask any 
Senator who has an amendment to 
please come forward and let us hear it, 
let us get it done, and let us get on 
with the people's business. 

With that minilecture, Mr. President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. COHEN. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent I be allowed to speak as if in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

i 


ANTISTALKING LAW 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I an- 
nounce the completion of a study con- 
ducted by the National Institute of 
Justice on a, much awaited and much 
needed model of antistalking law. 

Justice Louis Brandeis some years 
ago once described “the right to be left 
alone as the most comprehensive of 
rights and the right most valued by 
civilized men,” to which we, of course, 
would have to add “valued by civilized 
women” as well. 

Unfortunately, the victims of stalk- 
ing find it impossible to be left alone, 
and they feel as if there is no place to 
turn when they become the prey of 
stalkers. 

While a number of States have en- 
acted antistalking laws, the problem, 
unfortunately, has not been solved. Un- 
fortunately, many of these statutes are 
so broad and so vague that they will 
not pass constitutional scrutiny and 
others are so narrowly drawn they be- 
come largely ineffective. 

As a result of the pervasive and wide- 
spread problem that exists in this 
country, I, along with Senator BIDEN, 
sponsored legislation last year that di- 
rected the National Institute of Justice 
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to develop a model antistalking law 
that the States could look to for assist- 
ance. 

The need for this type of legislation, 
I think, is overwhelming. The crime of 
stalking is insidious, frightening, and, 
as I indicated before, it is on the rise. 

We hear of stalking of celebrities like 
Rebecca Schaeffer, David Letterman, 
or even Stephen King, from my home- 
town of Bangor, ME. They tend to at- 
tract much attention and dominate the 
news reports of stalking. Yet, highly 
recognizable celebrities make up about 
17 percent of the stalking victims na- 
tionwide. The majority of stalking vic- 
tims are ordinary citizens. 

Take, for example, the story of Kris- 
tin Lardner, who was stalked and then 
murdered by a former boyfriend in Bos- 
ton. This tragic story was chronicled 
by Kristin's father, George Lardner, a 
veteran reporter for the Washington 
Post. Kristin, a budding young artist, 
had tried to keep Michael Cartier away 
from her. Just 6 weeks before he mur- 
dered Kristin, Cartier had left her un- 
conscious in a Boston street after he 
kicked her repeatedly in the head and 
legs. After this incident, Kristin sought 
protection from the courts. A 1-year re- 
straining order was issued in mid-May 
1992, ordering Cartier to stay away 
from Kristin’s home and job, and to 
stop abusing her. Cartier had bragged 
to Kristin that restraining orders 
would do no good, and he was abso- 
lutely right. In May 1992, Cartier shot 
Kristin in broad daylight on the street. 

Kristin Lardner was an extraordinary 
young woman who died in what is be- 
coming a disturbingly ordinary way. 
About 5 percent of women in the gen- 
eral population will be victims of 
stalking at some time in their lives. 
Nationally, an estimated 4 million men 
kill or violently attack women they 
live with or date and as many as 90 per- 
cent of women killed by their husbands 
or boyfriends were stalked prior to the 
attack. 

Kristin’s story and other incidents 
that have been front page news have 
helped educate Congress and State leg- 
islators that this crime is pervasive 
and that women who seek protection 
from this abuse often face a judicial 
system that has traditionally viewed 
such violence as domestic disputes. As 
Kristin’s story illustrates, even when 
protection is sought, there is no guar- 
antee that the abuse will stop. 

I have participated in hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee and cor- 
responded with citizens in my home 
State of Maine about this horrible 
problem. The response has been phe- 
nomenal. I have been contacted by peo- 
ple from all over the country, victims 
and families of victims, who tell me 
their hair-raising experiences. They 
tell me that stalking is a crime that 
does not discriminate, it is not gender 
specific, and it affects people from all 
walks of life. 
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Victims call for sound laws to pros- 
ecute stalkers. They also point out 
that while it is important to have 
antistalking laws in place, it is equally 
important that these laws are enforce- 
able. What must be prevented are situ- 
ations where a victim learns that the 
local police force or prosecutor's office 
is reluctant to do something, not be- 
cause they are indifferent to the plight 
of victims, but because the State 
antistalking law has deficiencies that 
render it completely ineffective. 

I believe that responsibility for en- 
acting and enforcing antistalking leg- 
islation should remain primarily with 
the States. Since 1990, 48 States have 
enacted antistalking laws. While their 
intent is admirable, as they are tested 
in court, they may not be enforceable. 
We are limited in predicting who will 
become a stalker and who will be a vic- 
tim, but we can prevent victims from 
being told the State is powerless to 
help. It was this type of situation that 
my legislation sought to prevent by di- 
recting the National Institute of Jus- 
tice to draft a carefully researched, 
sound model upon which State 
antistalking laws may be patterned. 

As the National Institute of Justice 
study notes, stalking is a unique crime 
because it involves ordinarily normal 
behavior to harass and hound a victim. 
Simple actions such as using the tele- 
phone and standing on street corners 
become tools of crime. 

Mr. President, I think we cannot 
begin to imagine the kind of fear that 
a mother may have as she sees a 
stranger stand at the corner of her 
home or her lot, or watch somebody 
follow her children to a school and 
stand there and just wait. It may be a 
celebrity or someone else, who has a 
man—or it could be a woman, if the sit- 
uation is reversed—standing watching 
her movements, day in and day out, 
doing nothing but simply standing 
there waiting for what she believes to 
be the right moment to attack her. 

We had one of our colleagues last 
year, Senator Kruger, he and his wife 
were stalked by a former pilot of 
theirs, a gentleman who had been pilot- 
ing their aircraft during a time when 
he ran for the Senate some 4 years pre- 
viously. That individual continued to 
harass them with phone calls, as many 
as 22 or 23 phone calls during the 
course of an evening, with threats, im- 
plied threats, coming up to a door put- 
ting an envelope under that door say- 
ing, “This is how close I can get to 
you.” Finally, waiting several years 
before he made the mistake of calling 
on a telephone, the recording was taped 
by local and Federal officials, where a 
threat to really cause physical harm 
was recorded and he was convicted. 

But this is the kind of activity that 
simply is not tolerable. And while, on 
the one hand, we have to protect indi- 
vidual’s rights and freedoms of expres- 
sion and travel and movement, we can- 
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not tolerate a situation where one per- 
son is allowed to place another individ- 
ual or family in fear of physical or, in- 
deed, emotional harm. 

And so this study, I believe, reflects 
the best kind of workthat the Govern- 
ment can do. 

In this particular case we called upon 
virtually every Federal agency, State 
agencies, Government associations, 
Governor's associations, as well as the 
ACLU and tried to get a broad spec- 
trum of people involved to make sure 
we balance the need for the right to 
have freedom of movement and expres- 
sion and free speech, along with this 
most comprehensive of all rights—the 
need to be left alone. 

It is imperative that antistalking 
legislation prohibit the use of ordinary 
behavior to terrorize without going too 
far to improperly restrict the rights of 
law-abiding citizens to engage in these 
activities. 

Stalking is also unique because it is 
often a series of acts that escalate into 
violence. Therefore, it is important to 
develop State legislation which identi- 
fies the various stages of stalking and 
provides for intervention by law en- 
forcement at a time that sufficiently 
anticipates its culmination in violence. 

Existing State statutes were re- 
searched by the National Institute of 
Justice [NIJ] and broken down section 
by section to create a model code that 
incorporates the best elements of each. 
However, the project went beyond ana- 
lyzing what was already drafted. The 
constitutional principles of freedom of 
expression, due process, and freedom of 
movement were studied to evaluate the 
impact antistalking legislation would 
have on these paramount rights. Var- 
ious issues such as enhanced penalties, 
conditions of release, victim notifica- 
tion, and bail issues were also consid- 
ered in order to produce a well-rounded 
study. The resulting model code is a 
product of intense research and exten- 
sive analysis of all relative issues per- 
taining to penal legislation. 

In short, the study contains the fol- 
lowing recommendations with regard 
to antistalking legislation: 

States should consider establishing a 
continuum of charges that could be 
used by law enforcement officials to in- 
tervene at various stages of a stalking 
situation. Less egregious cases could be 
handled under existing harassment or 
intimidation statutes. In addition, 
States may want to consider enacting 
aggravated harassment or intimidation 
statutes to be used when a defendant 
persistently engages in annoying be- 
havior. 

States should consider creating a 
stalking felony to allow law enforce- 
ment officials to intervene and address 
serious, persistent, and obsessive be- 
havior that causes a victim to fear bod- 
ily injury or death. 

So what they have recommended is a 
series of graduated penalties, from the 
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more lenient to the more egregious 
types of behavior which impose such 
fear on the part of the victims. 

The study also makes recommenda- 
tions regarding sentencing schemes, 
appropriate pretrial release conditions 
for accused stalkers, managing stalk- 
ing cases in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, and additional research which 
should be undertaken. 

The commentary that accompanies 
the model code highlights the 
strengths and weaknesses of existing 
State law. And it is important to make 
this point, Mr. President. For example, 
the NIJ report notes that the model 
code does not list specific types of ac- 
tions that could be construed as stalk- 
ing because some courts have ruled 
that if a statute includes a specific list 
of prohibited acts, the list is exclusive. 
Rather, the NIJ suggests the model 
code prevents stalkers from skirting 
the law by prohibiting stalkers from 
engaging in a course of conduct that 
would cause a reasonable person fear. 

The States should not list each and 
every type of action that could con- 
stitute stalking but, rather, pass more 
broadly defined types of prohibitions 
that prevent stalkers from engaging in 
a course of conduct that would place a 
reasonable person in fear. 

I hope the States will look to this 
language to modify and amend their 
own statutes. We have found, for exam- 
ple, that States like Florida, or here in 
the District of Columbia, both of these, 
the State and District found their 
antistalking laws were struck down be- 
cause they were either too broad to 
survive constitutional analysis or too 
narrow to be supported. 

The language developed by the NIJ is 
important because it provides one solu- 
tion to the problems that have been 
identified with many antistalking 
laws. It will be a valuable resource for 
States when amending and improving 
existing stalking laws like Florida's 
and the District of Columbia, which 
both saw their antistalking laws 
struck down. 

The model code development project 
was carried out by the National Crimi- 
nal Justice Association under the di- 
rection and oversight of an NIJ project 
monitor. In addition, the National Gov- 
ernor’s Association, the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures, the 
American Bar Association, the Police 
Executive Research Forum, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, as well as 
other various research and special in- 
terest groups participated in the delib- 
erations and had the opportunity to de- 
bate the merits of antistalking legisla- 
tion from the point of view of the vic- 
tim, the prosecutor, the police officer, 
and the defendant. 

I believe the efforts of the NIJ are ex- 
amples of the Federal Government at 
its best. The superb law enforcement 
and legal resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were not used to produce a 
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hastily drafted Federal law in response 
to the public’s call for action. They 
were utilized to assist the States, the 
entities with the primary responsibil- 
ity for law enforcement, in their efforts 
to address stalking. 

Now that the study is concluded, this 
report is to be given to State authori- 
ties. This is when the difficult task of 
enacting truly effective State laws be- 
gins. I believe the model code will 
prove to be an effective tool for the 
States to use in fighting stalking. 

I would like to thank the NIJ and the 
National Criminal Justice Association 
for all their hard work. I would espe- 
cially like to thank the Attorney Gen- 
eral for her support in seeing this 
project through to completion. We 
have taken a significant step in ensur- 
ing that one of our most comprehen- 
sive of rights will be protected. 

I did want to take just a few mo- 
ments to call to the attention of my 
colleagues this very important report. 
It is being distributed as I speak to all 
the States so they can look at its rec- 
ommendations and perhaps consider 
amending their own statutes which are 
currently on the books. As I have indi- 
cated, some 48 States now have 
antistalking laws. Hopefully this model 
will allow them to have the peace of 
mind to know they have laws on the 
books that are in fact constitutional 
and enforceable. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I 
would take a moment to commend Sen- 
ator COHEN for his very thoughtful 
work in this area. This is an area of 
immense concern. It is unfortunate 
that it comes to our attention only 
when we have these shocking tragedies 
such as the Senator has outlined. I, for 
one, would like to see if we cannot get 
our legislature to look at it, and oth- 
ers. It is important, and he and Sen- 
ator BIDEN should be commended for 
their work in this area. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, for the 
past couple of years while I served over 
in the House of Representatives, when 
the Department of Transportation bill 
came to the floor I attempted to get 
money removed that was being spent 
to give flying lessons to top executives 
at the Department of Transportation. I 
had a running battle with then-Sec- 
retary Sam Skinner about this subject. 
It was not a lot of money, but it was 
about $60,000 a year spent to give flying 
lessons to lawyers down at Department 
of Transportation—the publication edi- 
tor at the Department of Transpor- 
tation out taking flying lessons paid 
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for by the American taxpayer. When I 
asked Secretary Skinner what this was 
all about, how could he justify that, 
and incidentally he, too, was the recip- 
ient of flying lessons at the taxpayers’ 
expense, he said, ‘‘That is easy, at the 
Department of Transportation we regu- 
late air travel so we want people to be 
proficient and understand what is 
going on. Therefore we have some of 
our lawyers and others taking flying 
lessons.” 

I said, “Fair enough. If that is true, 
since you also regulate bus travel, do 
you have some of your lawyers out 
learning how to drive a bus? You regu- 
late truck travel. Name me one man- 
agement person at the Department. of 
Transportation out learning how to 
steer an 18 wheeler—just one.” Of 
course there were not any. 

This was a perk that ends all perks, 
to get free flying lessons for lawyers 
and others at DOT. My understanding 
is that money is not now in this bill 
and for that I think SecretaryPena and 
others should be complimented. 

ALCOHOL AND DRIVING 

On another point, I had intended to 
offer an amendment on this bill and de- 
cided not to because it would have been 
legislating on an appropriations bill. I 
talked to the chairman about it. But at 
an appropriate point we should deal 
with this subject here in the Senate. 

There is still, in this country, an op- 
portunity for someone to get behind 
the wheel of his or her car, put the key 
in the ignition, one hand on the steer- 
ing wheel and the other on a fifth of 
whiskey, and drive down the road 
drinking and be perfectly legal. In 
eight States in America you can drink 
and drive and it is perfectly fine. It 
ought not happen in this country. We 
ought to separate alcohol from vehi- 
cles. In 8 States, the driver can drink, 
in 30 States someone else in the car can 
have a party. We ought to have a na- 
tional standard in this country that, no 
matter where you are on vacation, you 
and your family understand that the 
car you see at the next intersection has 
no alcohol in it. 

Alcohol and automobiles do not go 
together and no States should permit 
them to go together. I intended to offer 
an amendment to this bill but I will 
wait a more appropriate time. This is 
an issue I have worked on for a number 
of years and do not intend to desist. 


Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


manager of the bill, the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
will shortly relinquish the floor be- 
cause the Senator from Alaska and 
others indicated they are interested in 
speaking. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee has examined 
H.R. 2750, the Transportation and relat- 
ed agencies appropriations bill and has 
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found that the bill is right at its 602(b) 
budget authority allocation and under 
its 602(b) outlay allocation by $4 mil- 
lion. 

I compliment the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill, Senator LAUTENBERG, 
and the distinguished ranking member 
of the subcommittee, Senator 
D’ AMATO, for all their hard work. 

Mr. President, I have a table from 
the Budget Committee showing the of- 
ficial scoring of the Transportation and 
related agencies appropriations bill 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD at the appro- 
priate point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE SCORING OF H.R. 2750, 
TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIATIONS—SENATE RE- 
PORTED BILL 

{In millions of dollars] 


Bill summary 


2 sH 

Supplemental sir n 
Subtotal, discretionary spending . 35,035 
Mandatory total ........cr--rerssvessveneerennenssee 592 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have a couple of technical amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent to lay 
aside the pending committee amend- 
ments, which are the pending business 
I believe—is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Without objection they 
will be set aside temporarily. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1008 
(Purpose: To make technical corrections to 
the bill) 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
send a technical amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG] proposes an amendment numbered 
1008. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, line 15, strike ‘(HIGHWAY TRUST 
FUND)”. 

On page 19, line 17, after the comma insert 
the following: ‘‘and Public Law 101-516". 

On page 23, line 25, strike ‘‘2,485,000°" and 
insert the following: "$1,435,000". 

On page 24, line 9, strike ‘‘1,357,000" and in- 
sert the following: *'$2,711,000"". 
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On page 28, line 23, following *1994" insert 
“and $250,000 is hereby made available for 
the cost of such loan guarantee commit- 
ments". 

On page 40, line 15, strike ‘‘1004(d)"’ and in- 
sert the following: ‘*10004(d)"". 

On page 61, line 21, strike ‘‘1995" and insert 
the following: ‘'1997"’. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1009 


(Purpose: To strike a provision from the bill) 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would at the 
same time send another amendment to 
the desk, which I ask to be considered 
concurrently. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will report the next amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG] proposes an amendment numbered 
1009. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 65, strike all beginning on line 9 
through the end of line 13. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is an amendment that deals with 
the Coast Guard. It strikes from the 
bill a provision that affects three sup- 
plemental pay programs that affect of- 
ficers within the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The original committee bill proposed 
to cap such payments based on indices 
including statistics on officer retention 
and job assignment choices that called 
into question the continuing necessity 
for these programs in time of severe 
fiscal constraints. 

However, in discussions that I have 
had these last couple of days with the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard, he 
has communicated his views to the 
committee that these pay programs 
should be continued. They are consist- 
ent with other branches of the military 
and in matters such as these, I am in- 
clined to defer to the Commandant’s 
judgment. 

Moreover, the Coast Guard in the in- 
terests of accommodating this need has 
offered an offset within its own budget 
to accommodate this change. 

The Commandant also suggested to 
me that there might be an opportunity 
for another offset in DOT generally but 
that he is taking the responsibility for 
finding it, and pending that conclusion, 
then, I want to recommend that this 
amendment be considered. 

Moreover, this amendment thusly 
strikes the provision regarding supple- 
mental pay in the bill and transfers 
these savings to a budget category, 
II(b)(1) for nonpay, cost-of-living ad- 
justments. Even with this change, the 
Coast Guard will have a $22 million 
nonpay COLA for fiscal year 1994 as do, 
again, other service branches. 

This amendment has been cleared by 
the Republican manager. I know of no 
further debate on this amendment. I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments (Nos. 1008 and 1009) 
were agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MCCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 5 minutes as in morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOMALIA—IT IS TIME TO COME 
HOME 


Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, the re- 
ports from Somalia get worse by the 
minute. Most recent reports indicate 
that as many as 12 American service- 
men were killed in combat and another 
78 wounded in the conflict with the 
forces of General Aideed. Reports fur- 
ther indicate that there are six Ameri- 
cans missing and that some of them 
may have been taken prisoner. 

One cannot help but see the analogy 
with our efforts in Lebanon in the 
early eighties and the terrorist attack 
that precipitated our withdrawal. The 
numbers of Americans killed in combat 
since Operation Restore Hope ended in 
May has now reached 19—19 American 
servicemen have been killed in a con- 
flict with no clear connection to U.S. 
national security interests. 

It is time for American forces to 
come home. I just do not see the sense 
of our operations in Somalia, and I 
know a great many Americans feel ex- 
actly the same way. 

Last week at the United Nations, the 
President outlined four criteria for 
U.S. participation in U.N. missions. ‘‘Is 
there a real threat to international 
peace? Does the mission have clear ob- 
jectives? Can an end point be identi- 
fied? And how much will the mission 
cost?” He has met none of these cri- 
teria in Somalia. By the President's 
own formulation, United States par- 
ticipation in U.N. operations in Soma- 
lia is unwise. 

The administration’s internation- 
alism is simply not practical and to the 
extent that it involves the lives of U.S. 
service men and women, it is deadly. 

I very much look forward to receiv- 
ing the report we requested of the ad- 
ministration on United States oper- 
ations in Somalia. I suggest the admin- 
istration get it here as quickly as pos- 
sible so that the Senate can vote on 
the matter. 

Despite the tragedy of recent events 
in Somalia, there are reports that the 
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administration is prepared to send an- 
other 200 troops and heavy armor to 
Somalia, including 4 M1-A1 tanks and 
a dozen Bradley fighting vehicles. 

This is a reaction decidedly different 
than President Reagan’s 1983 decision 
to withdraw United States forces from 
Lebanon following the deaths of 400 
marines. That was a difficult decision. 
It took an admission of failure. But 
President Reagan's admission of failure 
prevented the further waste of Amer- 
ican lives. The decision to withdraw 
United States forces from Lebanon, 
frankly, took much more courage than 
the current administration's decision 
to escalate our involvement in Soma- 
lia. 

UNOSOM II is unrelated to the objec- 
tives President Bush worked to estab- 
lish last December, humanitarian ob- 
jectives that were widely supported by 
the American people. That mission 
ended on May 4, 1993, with its humani- 
tarian objectives met. UNISOM II by 
contrast has failed. It is time for the 
administration to admit as much and 
bring our young men and women home. 

Thus far the administration has dealt 
with its apparent failure through nego- 
tiations with Boutros Ghali to refocus 
our efforts. 

To its credit, the administration has 
recognized that one element of its 
grandiose vision for Somalia, the deci- 
sion to go after General Aideed, may 
have been unwise. If this tragedy is any 
indication, its negotiations with the 
United Nations have not been success- 
ful. Although the troops killed today 
are under the operational command of 
an American, we still seem to be fol- 
lowing the policy of Boutros Ghali. 

It is difficult to take comfort in the 
fact that American combat troops are 
under the military command of an 
American general, if their political and 
military objectives are being deter- 
mined by the United Nations. 

Why should the United States have 
to convince the Secretary-General of 
the U.N. that the mission of our troops 
should change? President Clinton is ac- 
countable for the lives of American 
servicemen, not Boutros Ghali. If the 
President decides to accept the counsel 
of the American people and withdraw 
U.S. forces, he should do so, with or 
without the support of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I ask the indulgence 
of my colleagues for no more than 2 
minutes, if I might. Senator DANFORTH 
has been waiting patiently. Senator 
MCCAIN has touched on an issue that I 
think is timely and is appropriate and 
that is the issue of Somalia. 

So, with the Senator's indulgence, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed as if 
in morning business for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank my colleague. 
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U.S. ROLE IN SOMALIA 


Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, the 
situation in Somalia has really dete- 
riorated. What are our purposes there? 
What is the mission of the young men 
and women who are there from this Na- 
tion? We have gone from a mission to 
provide humanitarian aid—indeed, 
coming to the rescue of a beleaguered 
people—to now, where we find our- 
selves in firefights with people. We find 
our own soldiers being shot at and 
killed. We find ourselves taken hos- 
tage. We find ourselves in a political 
situation that would appear to be unde- 
fined, without a clearly established 
goal. 

I say that the time has come to an 
end for us to be there aimlessly. In 
quest of some warlord. Is that our mis- 
sion? If that is our goal, then let us 
state it clearly. 

If that is our mission and that is our 
goal, and we decide to go forth, let us 
see to it that our men have sufficient 
firepower and personnel to see to it 
that this is not permitted to continue. 

I hope that before the Defense appro- 
priations bill is acted upon, we take a 
course of action in which we indicate 
very clearly we cannot allow the situa- 
tion to continue. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed as if in morning business for a pe- 
riod of about 10 or 11 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Senator is recognized 
for 11 minutes. 


SENIOR OFFICER ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR TAILHOOK 


Mr. WARNER. Madam President, 49 
years ago next month, in November 
1944, I was privileged, at the age of 17, 
to enlist in the U.S. Navy. As I now 
serve in the Senate, I often think back 
on the many benefits that the Navy 
and indeed the Armed Forces of the 
United States have given this Senator: 
a GI bill engineering education follow- 
ing World War II service; a subsequent 
GI bill legal education following serv- 
ice in the Marines in Korea; and also I 
had the privilege of serving for 5 years 
in the Department of the Navy in the 
positions of Under Secretary and Sec- 
retary. To the extent I have had suc- 
cess in life, I owe great credit to the 
training I received in the military and 
to the experience of serving with the 
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fine men and women of the armed serv- 
ices over these many years. 

Any remarks in the form of a letter 
that I have just sent to Secretary of 
Defense Aspin are not to be taken in 
any way as criticism of the President, 
to the extent he may or may not be in- 
volved in this decision regarding the 
Chief of Naval Operations and other 
flag officers, or any of the advisers or 
the Secretary of Defense, for whom I 
have great respect, having worked with 
him some 14 years, and also to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, John Dalton. 

I had the opportunity to work with 
Secretary Dalton on several occasions 
before and after he took office. I have 
confidence in him, I have respect for 
him. What I am about to say in no way 
is a criticism toward any of these pub- 
lic officials. It is just one Senator 
drawing on his own knowledge, judg- 
ment, and experience over some 49 
years, working with men and women of 
the Armed Forces, and most specifi- 
cally those serving in the U.S. Navy— 
the finest navy in the world. 

I shall now read my letter: 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: As you work 
through the historic and difficult decision 
process relating to senior officer account- 
ability for Tailhook, I offer these unsolicited 
thoughts as a Member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, as a former Secretary 
of the Navy, as a former sailor, and a col- 
league and working partner of yours for 
many years. 

I met with Secretary Aspin last 
Wednesday. 

As I told you last Wednesday, I believe 
that the Senate and especially the Armed 
Services Committee shares responsibility 
with the executive branch in certain deci- 
sions regarding senior military officer lead- 
ership, especially in cases such as these, 
which involve such a large group of senior of- 
ficers, including the CNO, and which could 
have historic dimensions and effect on the 
Navy as a whole. I therefore urge you to con- 
sult with senior members of that Committee 
before reaching final decisions regarding ac- 
countability of senior Naval officers for the 
unfortunate events at Tailhook. 

The validity and the wisdom of the proce- 
dures followed and the reasons used as the 
basis for final decisions in these cases are of 
vital importance to the future of the Navy, 
and to the thousands of hard working and 
dedicated men and women now serving in the 
Navy and who will serve in the future. The 
taxpayers of the Nation have made a multi- 
million dollar investment in the training, 
expertise, and experience of the senior uni- 
formed leadership of the Department of the 
Navy. The taxpayers have the right to be as- 
sured that decisions involving the future 
service of these officers are fair to the Na- 
tion. 

The Senate, acting through the Armed 
Services Committee, has a constitutional re- 
sponsibility over the President’s nomina- 
tions for promotion and retirement of senior 
military officers and the responsibility to 
provide for the ‘governance of the Navy." 

Likewise, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has responsibility over the re- 
tirement of senior military officers and 
the responsibility to provide—I repeat 
not only the Armed Services Commit- 
tee but the whole Senate and indeed 
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the Congress under the Constitution— 
has the responsibility to provide for 
“the governance of the Navy,” a spe- 
cific direction given by the Founding 
Fathers in the historic discharge by 
this body of these men over the years 
of the U.S. Navy. 


While Congress has given civilian Execu- 
tive Branch officials the legal authority to 
make certain administrative and judicial de- 
cisions unilaterally regarding these senior 
officers, that “civilian control” works best if 
it is exercised after the most deliberative 
thought and after full consultation with 
those having such responsibility. Your will- 
ingness to share all the facts and your think- 
ing about those facts with the Committee 
prior to making your final decisions could be 
of great value. 

With respect to the procedures to be uti- 
lized in making these decisions and the rea- 
sons utilized to justify any decisions, I be- 
lieve three separate components of the prob- 
lem must be kept in mind. 

The first, and perhaps the simplest, compo- 
nent in these cases is the issue of “unlawful 
command influence’ as specifically prohib- 
ited by the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
This, put simply, are actions by officials su- 
perior to those officials in the UCMJ process 
who must make judicial or quasi-judicial de- 
cisions with respect to particular cases or a 
class of cases that are designed to send, or 
can be perceived as sending, a signal to those 
UCMJ officials about what decisions they 
should, or should not, make in those cases. 
In taking your actions, whatever they may 
be, you must guard against saying or doing 
anything that is designed or can be clearly 
perceived to send a signal about how UCMJ 
actions against subordinate officers should 
be handled-either harshly or leniently. 

The second component is the requirement 
that your actions meet the tests of general 
fairness and equity. These concepts are the 
underpinnings of our entire military system 
of justice and discipline and must be present 
in any actions taken, administrative or judi- 
cial. These concepts, in my opinion, require 
that comparable acts, or omissions of com- 
mand responsibility, be “punished” in com- 
parable ways, regardless of rank or position. 
But this does not mean that every incident 
of misconduct, or failure to exercise sound 
command judgement, arising in these cases 
must be handled in the same identical way 
or that the punishment be Identical—rather 
it means that the punishment must fit the 
offense, not the rank of the offender, 

Furthermore, although it may be difficult 
for some to understand, we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that certain administrative (as 
opposed to judicial) actions, suchas refusing 
to allow a senior officer to retire in his high- 
est grade or forcing an officer to retire be- 
fore the completion of his tour of duty for 
failure properly to exercise command respon- 
sibilities, in fact may have “punitive"’ re- 
sults, such as loss of substantial financial re- 
sources or great public humiliation or 
shame. At the same time, it must be recog- 
nized that if an officer is convicted by court- 
martial, even if the sentence is only a minor 
fine, the officer has a Federal criminal con- 
viction (felony if convicted by a general 
court-martial), a serious punishment in and 
of itself. These facts complicate the ap- 
proach of not determining punishment be- 
cause of rank, because they appear to be 
based on rank. But in reality, these facts 
simply mean that apparently comparable 
“actions” may not result in comparable 
“punishments.” 
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The third component is the effect of your 
actions on the institution of the Navy itself 
and the people who today are part of that in- 
stitution: 

Our Nation is and has a right to be proud 
of the over 60,000 Naval officers who perform 
their duties in an exemplary manner day 
after day. There is an intangible limit, which 
should not be crossed, to which this corps of 
officers can be publicly identified with the 
misconduct or failings of less that 100. The 
Nation cannot be allowed to feel that Naval 
officers, or Naval aviators, as a group are re- 
sponsible for the actions of a few. Even if un- 
lawful command influence is avoided, and in- 
dividual “punishments” can be justified as 
fair and equitable, if the overall result of 
your actions is perceived by the people of the 
Nation or by the people in the Navy as either 
too harsh or too lenient, the Nation and the 
Navy will suffer. 

Will the people in the Nation and the Navy 
perceive that a few have been punished" for 
the actions of many? Will your actions be 
perceived as punishing many for the actions 
of a few? Will your decisions be viewed as 
holding people accountable for actions about 
which they had no knowledge, a concept dif- 
ficult to reconcile with fairness? What facts 
are known today that justify “punishing” 
these senior officers now that weren’t known 
for the last several months while many of 
these officers continued to serve in their 
leadership positions including, with respect 
to the CNO, serving as the President's Act- 


ing Secretary of the Navy? Will your actions | 


be seen as changing the rules after the fact? 
Will the Naval aviation community be able 
to recruit and retain the people we need if 
those now in that community and those who 
we wish to enter that community end up 
with a “sour taste in their mouth?” 

Again, Mr. Secretary, I will withhold my 
final opinion on these cases until I have be- 
fore me all pertinent facts and I've had the 
opportunity to hear the views of my Senate 
colleagues with whom I have worked for the 
past 15 years on military personnel and lead- 
ership issues in fulfillment of our constitu- 
tional responsibilities for advise and consent 
and regulation and governance of the armed 
forces. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN WARNER, 
U.S. Senator. 
I yield the floor. I thank my col- 
leagues. 
Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 


Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I might 
rise to speak as if in morning business 
for 5 or 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 


ALASKA’S WOLF PROGRAM 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
perhaps we in Alaska are a bit paranoid 
at the attention we continually receive 
from well-meaning but misinformed 
groups. 

It seems that those groups are at it 
again in the never ending search for do- 
nations, for publicity. We find our- 
selves in the midst of an effort by the 
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animal rights crowd targeting Alaska’s 
wolf program even though it is far less 
comprehensive than the one they were 
shouting about last year. 

I think it is fair, Madam President, 
to recognize that there is room for 
predator control in this country. Pro- 
fessional biologists will tell you that, 
indeed, predator control is necessary. 
It is good game management, and it 
simply makes sense. 

Unfortunately, that rational view 
does not seem to prevail in the eyes of 
the animal rights groups that say pred- 
ator control is totally unacceptable to 
them. 

Well, the reality is that we have to 
abide by the recommendations of tHe 
professionals that have the responsibil- 
ity for game management, who have 
spent their lives in study of the appro- 
priate methodology. 

Currently, we in Alaska have a plan 
to eliminate approximately 50 to 100 
animals from the range of the delta 
caribou. The number of caribou has 
dropped from 11,000 animals to less 
than 4,000 animals and is still falling. 
Wolves were not the only cause of the 
drop, but the low caribou numbers 
mean they have a real impact. While 
caribou numbers have dropped, the 
wolves have doubled, and that is a fact. 
And since wolf populations increase at 
twice the rate of caribou, the arith- 
metic should be obvious even to ex- 
tremists like Cleveland Amory and his 
Fund for Animals—the latest to run 
advertising against the State’s plan. 
This group has tried to make the State 
look irresponsible, and there is no 
foundation for that. 

The fact is that unless something is 
done, and done soon, the remaining 
wolves are simply going to eat the re- 
maining caribou. This has nothing to 
do with hunting, which was halted 
completely over 2 years ago, but it has 
everything to do with the basic nature 
of wolves and caribou. Even where 
there is human hunting, wolves are re- 
sponsible for 65 percent of all adult car- 
ibou deaths. And, again, Madam Presi- 
dent, let me stress that the specific 
area in question has been closed to 
hunting for the last 2 years. 

The Fund for Animals says, “Alaska 
doesn’t give a damn about wolves.” 
That is a pretty strange thing to say 
about a State that—as soon as we came 
into the Union in 1959—immediately 
put a stop to the Federal Government's 
policy of “the only good wolf is a dead 
wolf.” Alaska’s policies have so con- 
sistently protected wolves that we are 
now at the highest numbers ever. The 
Federal program used to pay a bounty 
on wolves. That is not done anymore. 

The Fund for Animals says we use 
public relations gimmicks to distract 
people’s attention. This comes from a 
group that wants us to believe the 
State is about to embark on a mass 
killing. Talk about gimmicks—that 
one is a doozy. The State’s attempt to 
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save the Delta caribou herd would af- 
fect only about 3 percent of the land 
mass in Alaska, and less than 14% per- 
cent of the wolves. 

Finally, they want people to think 
Alaska’s plan somehow violates the 
Airborne Hunting Act. That is pure 
nonsense. That act prohibits shooting 
from aircraft or using airplanes to har- 
ass animals, unless it is part of an ap- 
proved predator control plan, such as 
this one. In fact, the State is not only 
refraining from taking full advantage 
of the act’s flexibility, it has also 
adopted regulations that are even more 
restrictive, since they apply to all ve- 
hicles, and not just aircraft. 

To fully explain this issue, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD at this point a letter from 
Alaska’s Fish and Game Commissioner, 
Carl Rosier, to Congressman PETER 
DEFAZIO of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Juneau, AK, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. PETER A. DEFAZIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEFAZIO: I have just 
received a copy of a letter to Secretaries 
Babbitt and Espy which was signed by you 
and other members of Congress. The letter, 
and accompanying press release, repeat a 
number of misstatements of fact contained 
in an animal rights organization's press re- 
lease of the same date. These factual errors 
cause me strong concern and I am sure that, 
had you been aware of them, your decision to 
sign the letter may have been influenced. 

The letter states that the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game is attempting, "to 
circumvent certain federal regulations.” 
When I became Commissioner, I swore an 
oath of office which included a pledge to up- 
hold the constitutions of the State of Alaska 
and the United States and faithfully dis- 
charge my duties which include upholding 
and enforcing fish and wildlife laws for Alas- 
ka, I take that oath very seriously, My staff 
and I uphold and enforce the law, we do not 
engage in attempts to circumvent it. 

The Federal Airborne Hunting Act pro- 
hibits shooting or attempting to shoot any 
animal from an aircraft while airborne or 
using an airplane to harass any animal. 
Alaska state law, which is actually more re- 
stricting regarding the taking of game (in- 
cluding wolves), prohibits shooting from me- 
chanical vehicles or using such vehicles (in- 
cluding, but not limited to aircraft) for driv- 
ing, herding, or molesting game. We partici- 
pate in enforcing both laws statewide. 

In most areas of Alaska, bush planes are 
the only practical means of transportation. 
Alaska regulations have long permitted the 
use of aircraft for same day transportation 
while hunting deer or taking lynx, fox, and 
coyote under trapping regulations. I want to 
emphasize, however, the regulations prohibit 
shooting from airplanes, or using airplanes 
to drive herd, molest or otherwise be an inte- 
gral part of taking and we vigorously enforce 
these prohibitions. 

In late June of this year in response to a 
proposal by trappers, the Alaska Board of 
Game added wolves to the list of animals 
that may be taken after flying the same day. 
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We expect the regulation to result in less 
than 25 additional wolves taken per year 
statewide. 

The letter confuses the same day airborne 
regulation with the state’s ground based wolf 
control program which is occurring on state 
land in less than one percent of our state (As 
an aside, there are no federal funds involved 
in either and the state is in full compliance 
with all federal funding requirements and re- 
strictions). The quote from legislative his- 
tory used in the letter is not relevant to ei- 
ther the same day airborne regulation or the 
ground based control program on state land. 

I believe a relevant quote from the legisla- 
tive history is, “In addition, it is clearly not 
intended that aircraft be restricted In any 
way from use as a means of transportation 
for hunting, provided no hunting nor harass- 
ment takes place from aircraft while air- 
borne as provided in subsection (a).’"? 

The House report on legislative history 
also makes clear, “Your committee would 
like to point out that it is not the intent of 
this legislation to interfere with in any way 
the right of the States to manage fish and 
wildlife within their respective bound- 
aries.’’? The Senate report on legislative his- 
tory also adds, “It is not the purpose of this 
legislation to infringe upon the traditional 
responsibility of the States to manage fish 
and resident wildlife within State bound- 
aries." s3 

The letter requests the suspension of the 
use of any aircraft for the purposes of the 
same-day hunting or trapping of any bird, 
fish, or other animal on federal lands. Since 
such a suspension would have almost no ef- 
fect on Alaska’s wolves, but would place new 
federal restrictions on the taking of fish, 
birds, and animals in every state, the request 
gives the appearance of being part of a much 
broader anti-hunting, anti-fishing agenda. 
The request also appears to be in direct con- 
flict with the legislative intent of the air- 
borne hunting act and an assault upon the 
traditional responsibilities of all fifty States 
to manage fish and resident wildlife. 

It is obvious that there is a great deal of 
misinformation circulating outside of Alas- 
ka on game management in our state. As an 
example, in a phone call last week regarding 
this letter, my Deputy was told that Alaska 
had brought the situation on itself with such 
actions as the gunning down of the 
Hagemeister Island reindeer from heli- 
copters. The removal of the reindeer on 
Hagemeister Island was a federal action and 
not a state action. 

In every state with significant amounts of 
federal land, there is a complex relationship 
between state and federal agencies. The fact 
that we have occasional disagreements is a 
reason to work harder to resolved the prob- 
lems. It is not reason to assault the tradi- 
tional federal/state relationships and juris- 
dictions. 

In sharp contrast to other states, Alaska 
has maintained thriving populations of all of 
our large carnivores. That is very important 
to us and we manage our fish and wildlife to 
be sure that situation doesn’t change. I ask 
only that we be judged on what we are actu- 
ally doing, as opposed to accusations cir- 
culated by some groups outside Congress. 

I have enclosed information which I hope 
will clear up some of the confusion. If you 
have questions please call me at (907) 465- 
6141. I would welcome the chance to discuss 
the issue with you. Better yet, if you or your 


1S. Report 121-92. 1st Session [at 1738) 1971. 


7H. Report 202-92, 1st Session [at 6} 1971. 
3S. Report 121-92, 1st Session [at 1936] 1971. 
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staff could visit Alaska, I would appreciate 
the opportunity to show you the professional 
job of management my department is doing 
in this great state. 
Sincerely, 
CARL L. ROSIER, 
Commissioner. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
there are many legitimate wildlife is- 
sues. It is too bad they do not have the 
same fundraising appeal as this one. If 
they did, Amory’s group, and others 
like them could do good in the world. 
Instead, they focus on the photogenic 
and ignore the damage they are doing 
to the science and wildlife manage- 
ment. 

I conclude by referring to three 
charts, Madam President. Chart No. 1 
shows that the Delta caribou had 
reached their highest population in 
1987. That is noted in the pink. But the 
wolf packs grow as they prey on the 
species, and also peaked, with results 
that you can see. Since 1989, the cari- 
bou have dropped by more than one- 
half, while the wolf numbers have sim- 
ply kept growing. Part of the caribou 
drop was weather-related, but we have 
now reached a point where wolf preda- 
tion severely hampers—indeed, pre- 
vents—full recovery. 

Chart No. 2 shows that 35 percent of 
caribou calf mortality is caused by 
wolves, some 35 percent by bears, and 
zero by humans. For adult caribou, 
wolf predation accounts for 65 percent, 
bear predation for 15 percent, and 
human hunters only 6 percent. 

Chart No. 3. Wolves reproduce at 
about plus-40 percent a year—twice the 
rate of caribou. The ugly truth is that 
once the system gets out of balance, 
caribou simply cannot recover on their 
own. 

Madam President, this body spends a 
lot of time talking about the Endan- 
gered Species Act and what action we 
should take to ensure the welfare of 
the ecosystems around us. In my view, 
it is obvious that, where we can help 
nature with practices based on sound 
biology, we should be willing to do so. 
This is a case in point. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, I 
believe that a unanimous-consent re- 
quest has been circulated relating to 
an amendment which I propose to offer 
and which is at the desk. 

The unanimous-consent request is as 
follows: I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a time limit of 1 hour for de- 
bate on the Danforth amendment, with 
the time equally divided and controlled 
in the usual form with no second-de- 
gree amendments in order thereto, or 
to any language which may be strick- 
en; that a vote on or in relation to the 
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Danforth amendment occur at 5 p.m. 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. EXON. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if I understood my colleague from 
Missouri correctly, I have no quarrel 
with the hour equally divided. But I 
would not waive the right to either of- 
fering a tabling motion and/or a sub- 
stitute amendment sometime, or a sub- 
stitute amendment. 

I reserve the right to do that within 
the timeframe outlined, as I under- 
stand it. So I would only say to my 
friend from Missouri, if I understand 
the statement he just made, there 
would be an hour equally divided on 
both sides of the issue. I have no quar- 
rel with that. Then I would be prepared 
to go to a vote. But I am not prepared 
at this moment as to what that vote 
might be on, or that a substitute 
amendment or something of that na- 
ture might be offered. I reserve the 
right to do that and therefore do not 
agree to the total proposal just offered 
by my colleague from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So there 
is objection to the total proposal and 
agreement on a part of it? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, just to amend one thing that was 
said. A vote at 5 o’clock has been com- 
mitted, and I would not feel com- 
fortable with a unanimous-consent 
agreement that accelerates that time. 
So if the Senator from Nebraska, re- 
gardless of what comes out in terms of 
the discussion of other amendments, I 
ask that we not have a vote at the con- 
clusion of an hour of debate. If that 
works out—and we hope that agree- 
ment can be struck between the two 
Senators, that permits us to get on 
with the discussion—a very important 
one. The sides are relatively equally di- 
vided. I am talking about the perspec- 
tive, not the time. But I would hope, 
too, that the Senator from Missouri 
would consider leaving an opportunity 
for amendment or second degree or 
otherwise to be included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, I 
am happy to yield. 

Mr. EXON. Madam President, I would 
simply, to clarify things, agree with 
everything that has been said thus far 
as I understand it by the Senator from 
Missouri and the subcommittee chair- 
man, the manager of the bill, and I 
would certainly agree to a vote at any 
time after both sides have had their 
chance with an hour equally divided 
and with the stipulation that I just re- 
cited with regard to a possibility—I am 
not certain but the possibility—of a 
second-degree or substitute amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 
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Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business are the committee 
amendments. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1010 

(Purpose: To eliminate appropriations for 

the Interstate Commerce Commission) 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, I 
call up my amendment as an amend- 
ment to the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH] 
for himself, Mr. BROWN, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Mr, LOTT, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr, JEFFORDS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mrs. HUTCHISON, and Mr. WALLOP, proposes 
an amendment numbered 1010. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 45, strike line 13 through line 9 on 
page 46. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
this amendment simply deletes from 
the bill the funding for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If this amend- 
ment is agreed to by the Senate, it 
would then be my intention, prior to 
final passage of this bill, to offer an ad- 
ditional amendment which would 
transfer the functions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. That particu- 
lar provision is not part of this amend- 
ment because it would be subject to a 
point of order that it was passing sub- 
stantive legislation on an appropria- 
tions bill. 

Therefore, because I wanted a clean 
vote on the simple question of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
form of this amendment is to simply 
delete the appropriation for the ICC. I 
do want to point out to the Senate that 
if the amendment is agreed to the ef- 
fect of agreeing to the amendment 
would be that it would be my intention 
to offer a subsequent amendment sim- 
ply transferring whatever functions 
there remain in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the Department 
of Transportation. 

Therefore, this debate is not about 
the functions of the ICC, the sub- 
stantive issues relating to regulation 
of transportation, whether there 
should be some vestige of regulation 
for transportation. That is a different 
debate. That is not something that is 
now on the floor of the Senate. It is a 
separate matter. 

This debate is simply a question of 
the existence of the ICC, not the func- 
tion it.performs. The function would be 
transferred, according to this scheme, 
to the Department of Transportation. 
But we believe that for the purpose of 
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both saving money and for the purpose 
of public safety, it is important to do 
away with the ICC and to transfer 
those functions to the Department of 
Transportation. 

Madam President, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is a relic of a 
bygone day in American history. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
its origin back in the 19th century and 
probably had its heyday in the first, 
say, quarter or maybe third of the 20th 
century. 

The days of the ICC were days of reg- 
ulation, days when tariffs were filed 
and rates were regulated and service 
was regulated in surface transpor- 
tation. The railroads then were regu- 
lated. The trucking industry later on 
was regulated and subject to the juris- 
diction of the ICC. 

If you go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today on Constitution Av- 
enue, it is really a breathtaking place. 
It is somewhat akin in its majesty to, 
say, the floor of the U.S. Senate. There 
is a beautiful hearing room at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
a magnificent dais and the image that 
it connotes is the image of a previous 
era of American history. 

One can imagine the railroad barons 
arriving at Union Station in their pri- 
vate rail cars and being picked up at 
the station by their liveried chauffeurs 
and delivered to the majestical hearing 
room of the ICC to plead their cases for 
matters that at that time were life and 
death to the rail industry. 

That is not the case anymore. And it 
has not been the case for more than a 
decade. In 1980, with the enactment of 
the Staggers Act, rail transportation 
was deregulated, and the same year 
trucking was deregulated and inter- 
state busing a couple years later was 
deregulated. One industry after an- 
other that was regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was regu- 
lated no more. 

Now, when Congress decided to de- 
regulate air transportation, the regu- 
latory body that had jurisdiction over 
the airlines was the CAB, the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board. And when we deregu- 
lated air transportation the CAB was 
abolished and its functions were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Transpor- 
tation. It was a very clean operation. 
Whatever functions remained for the 
CAB to perform were transferred to the 
Department of Transportation. 

Unfortunately, the same thing was 
not done with the ICC. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was not abol- 
ished with the deregulation of the var- 
ious industries under its jurisdiction. 
It- continued to exist. 

So now we have an anomaly. Now we 
have a situation where this splendid 
hearing room is there and five Commis- 
sioners of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, each paid in excess of 
$115,000, and the Chairman paid even 
more than that, five Commissioners of 
the ICC with very little to do. 
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Last week I spoke with two of the 
Commissioners of the ICC. One of them 
said to me that the case load of the ICC 
was almost embarrassingly light, and 
he described to me a situation of show- 
ing up in his office for the day and re- 
ceiving maybe a couple of phone calls 
during the day. The cases that are be- 
fore the ICC, such as they are, are al- 
most all pro forma cases. They require 
very little in the way of decisionmak- 
ing. Therefore, the position that the 
Commissioners stated to me was why 
not get rid of the agency. 

Now, to understand what this amend- 
ment is all about, it is interesting to 
point out what one of the Commis- 
sioners, Gregory Walden, has said in 
public. He has put this in print. He 
says: 

One is hard pressed to locate a single type 
of function that is not currently being per- 
formed by DOT or other Cabinet depart- 
ments. 

In other words, according to Commis- 
sioner Walden and according to the 
other Commissioner who visited with 
me as well, Commissioner Philbin, 
there is not anything that the ICC does 
that should not or could not be done by 
a Cabinet level department. And they 
pointed out to me that $10 million 
could be saved right off the bat simply 
by transferring the various functions 
and the various resources in the Com- 
missioners’ own offices and attendant 
support staff to the Department of 
Transportation. 

Right now there are five Commis- 
sioners. They each have their own as- 
sistants. They have their own offices. 
There is an Office of Congressional Af- 
fairs, an Office of Human Relations, an 
Office of Inspector General, an Office of 
Administrative Service, Systems De- 
velopment, Library Services and field 
offices. 

And according to these Commis- 
sioners all of these functions simply 
can be melded into the Department of 
Transportation. Some would argue 
that there should not be any remaining 
functions for the ICC. Some would 
argue that such regulations as now 
exist are largely the receipt of forms 
and pro forma rulings. Some would 
argue that those functions should be 
abolished. That is not the point of this 
particular debate. 

The point of this debate is, even if we 
decide that we want to continue these 
various functions, there is an overlap 
here and the functions could be accom- 
plished in the Department of Transpor- 
tation, similar to what was done in the 
case of airline deregulation. 

One question might be: ‘‘Well, if we 
were to abolish these functions and 
transfer them over to the Department 
of Transportation, could the Depart- 
ment of Transportation do the job”? 
And the answer to that is, of course. 

If we exclude the grants that it 
makes, the Department of Transpor- 
tation has a $12 billion annual budget. 
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The ICC has an annual budget which, 
when you add the appropriations and 
the fees, is a little over $50 million. 

Of course, the same functions could 
be transferred to the Department of 
Transportation. The Department of 
Transportation has a staff of 68,000 peo- 
ple. The ICC has a staff of 615 people. 
And if my second amendment is agreed 
to, those people that are necessary 
would simply be transferred over to the 
Department of Transportation. So, of 
course, the Department of Transpor- 
tation could simply continue to do the 
job. 

Madam President, all of us, regard- 
less of political party, are concerned 
about the efficiency of Government. I 
know the administration is. Vice Presi- 
dent GORE has issued his report on re- 
inventing Government. But if we are 
concerned about governmental effi- 
ciency, if we are concerned about re- 
inventing Government, then, clearly, 
on some occasions, we should be will- 
ing to do away with agencies which are 
now no more than relics of some past 
historical era. 

And that is what this amendment is 
all about. This amendment is simply a 
way of getting rid of something every 
now and then. We ask the American 
people for more taxes. We tell them 
that we have problems with the deficit. 
All right, here is a little agency that 
we can get rid of. And that is what this 
amendment is all about. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri still has the floor. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, I 
would simply like to announce that the 
cosponsors of this amendment are Sen- 
ators BROWN, CHAFEE, DOMENICI, LOTT, 
MURKOWSKI, DOLE, JEFFORDS, THUR- 
MOND, SIMPSON, HUTCHISON, and WAL- 
LOP. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. 
Chair, 

I want to point out, as I listened to 
the eloquence of our colleague from 
Missouri, one day in the not too dis- 
tant future he will be missed. And in 
addition to missing his point of view 
and his ability to articulate the case 
and his concern about the way we func- 
tion will be his eloquence in describing 
situations as he sees them. 

By the time he finished with his de- 
scription of the facility at the ICC, it 
seemed to me that we were about to de- 
molish a landmark in this country. I 
am not above doing that, but that fa- 
cility was built at a time when it had 
a need and a purpose, and I think it 
still has, regardless of its many splen- 
did facilities. So we ought to be talking 
about whether or not the ICC has a 
function to perform. 

The Senator from Missouri suggested 
that by moving to DOT,we would not 
affect the assignments or the respon- 
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sibilities that ICC has but, rather, 
would simply be shifting it. Perhaps if 
that were the case, without adding any 
costs, we might be able to get a little 
more agreement. But it does not seem 
to do that. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska is 
going to be saying some words in a few 
minutes. He has a letter that I would 
prefer to permit him to review, having 
to do with the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation's view of this recommendation. 

If I might ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether he intends to make 
some comments about this letter, then 
I would forego those comments at the 
moment. 

Mr. EXON. If I might answer my 
friend, I certainly do have the letter 
that he has just referenced that I re- 
quested from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. In addition to that, I have a 
letter from the White House of a simi- 
lar vein that I intend to propose in my 
rebuttal to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. He has long had 
an interest in trucking and railroads 
and transportation services, freight 
services, in this country, and I would 
defer to him. 

I simply, Madam President, want to 
voice my objection to this action, not 
because I have any particular affection 
for the ICC, but I hear from trucking 
companies in my State and in the re- 
gion about the difficulty of having 
competition available with the small- 
to medium-sized truckers with the 
larger companies. If one ever travels 
the New Jersey Turnpike and sees the 
volume of traffic that we have there, 
and the volume of traffic crossing the 
bridges and tunnels that connect the 
State of my distinguished ranking 
member and myself, New York to New 
Jersey, sees the amount of commerce 
that is produced and recognizing that 
competition is a very important factor 
here, that in the process of licensing 
and review to make sure that there is 
a fiscal or financial responsibility at- 
tached to petitioning for license, that 
the ICC has again a valuable service to 
perform. 

Now, we listened carefully to what 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri said and again he said he was not 
interested in abolishing the functions 
so much as abolishing the facility and 
some of the trimmings that went with 
it. 

I submit to you that if the Secretary 
of Transportation cannot find a way to 
accommodate the services without add- 
ing staff to this organization, then we 
have succeeded in accomplishing noth- 
ing. 

Frankly, there has not been the kind 
of review that ought to take place 
when we have an agency that has, I 
think, such an important role to per- 
form to simply dismiss it. 

And so, Madam President, I am going 
to be one of those who oppose this 
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amendment. I hope that we will be able 
to muster enough support to say, ‘Lis- 
ten, trucking in this country is a criti- 
cal, critical industry and we want it to 
function and we want it to function 
safely.” The safety portion is taken 
care of by the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration. But the licensing, the fiscal 
responsibility is a function of the re- 
view and audit by the ICC. 

And so, Madam President, at this 
point, I yield the floor. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. EXON. Madam President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the Danforth 
amendment, 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, I 
do not think the Senator has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator requesting the 
yeas and nays? 

Mr. DANFORTH. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The Senator from New Jersey has the 
floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I, at this juncture, have finished 
with my comments and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
in light of Senator Exon’s decision to 
possibly offer a second-degree amend- 
ment, I modify my amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment, and the amendment is so modi- 
fied. 

The amendment (No. 1010), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the end of the amendment add the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, none of the funds made available by 
this Act may be expended or obligated for 
the salaries and expenses at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 


Mr. DANFORTH. I yield the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Ne- 
braska. 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the Danforth amendment to 
defund the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, commonly known as the ICC, 
and to transfer its responsibilities to 
the Department of Transportation. 
Such action would at a minimum be 
very shortsighted, in the opinion of 
this Senator; second, it would be inef- 
fectual, and it would be tremendously 
harmful. This amendment would not 
create deficit reduction. It would cre- 
ate economic chaos. 

This is not a debate about the eco- 
nomic regulation of trucks, trains, or 
buses. It is about who will administer 
those regulations. Even those transpor- 
tation industries which support further 
deregulation have indicated that, if 
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they are to be regulated, they would 
prefer the independent forum of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the politically controlled Department 
of Transportation. 

There have been remarks made in 
this regard today, that what is wrong 
is transferring an independent agency's 
decisionmaking process over to the au- 
thority of an individual Department 
under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his ap- 
pointees. It is clear those who may 
have had some quarrel with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at some 
time in the past clearly believe trans- 
portation is absolutely fundamental to 
the economic well-being of the United 
States of America, internally and 
abroad. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has performed their regulatory 
features for years, although granted it 
has somewhat less of an emphasis and 
authority than it had in the past. They 
still have some regulatory authority. I 
think, hardly without exception, those 
who would be governed by this are very 
fearful indeed of some of the transfers 
suggested by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, afraid of transferring their du- 
ties over to the Department of Trans- 
portation, an agency under the direct 
control of the President. 

It seems to me these are things that 
many people do not get into. But it 
certainly seems to me the movement 
to strike funding for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as advanced by 
the senior Senator from Missouri 
would in fact end the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission without taking any 
action whatsoever about a replacement 
thereof, other than to say, oh, this can 
easily be transferred over to the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

I suggest in all candor there is hardly 
a regulatory agency of the Federal 
Government that wisdom has not 
shown over the years should be out 
from under the direct control of the ad- 
ministration, whatever that adminis- 
tration is. There is nothing more im- 
portant, as far as independence is con- 
cerned, and the survival of the healthy 
economy we hope will flourish even 
more in the future, than any concept of 
making this transfer or other transfers 
without study, without hearings—just 
close down the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

I think most would agree the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri is, in fact, if not technically, mis- 
use of an appropriations bill. It is legis- 
lation on an appropriations bill, re- 
gardless of how it is disguised and in 
what form, as amended, it is presented 
to the Senate. 

But I emphasize again the debate 
today is about who will administer 
these regulations. Even those transpor- 
tation industries which support further 
deregulation have indicated that they, 
if they are to be regulated, prefer the 
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independent forum of the ICC to the 
politically controlled Department of 
Transportation. 

At this juncture, I would like to read 
a list of ‘‘Who’s Who” in the transpor- 
tation industry. They are totally op- 
posed to the attempt being made by 
the Senator from Missouri to eliminate 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are: 

The American Trucking Association; the 
American Bus Association; the Owner Opera- 
tors of America; the National Motor Freight 
Transportation Association; the National 
Small Shipment Traffic Conference; the Reg- 
ular Common Carrier Conference; the Trans- 
portation Brokers Conference of America; 
the National Association of Regulatory Util- 
ity Commissioners; Consolidated Freight- 
ways; the National Coal Association; the 
United Parcel Service; the National Grain 
and Feed Association; Edison Electric Insti- 
tute; Consumers United for Rail Equity; 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway; 
Burlington Northern Railroad Company; 
Consolidated Rail Corporation; CSX Trans- 
portation, Inc.; Chicago and Northwestern 
Transportation Company; the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad; the Kansas 
City Southern Railway; the Norfolk South- 
ern Corporation; the Soo Line Railroad; the 
Southern Pacific Transportation Company; 
the American Short Line and Regional Rail- 
roads of America; the Southern Transpor- 
tation League; the Freight Traffic Services; 
the American Movers Conference; the 
Greenbrier Development Corporation; the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association; the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
ees; the United Transportation Union; Rails- 
to-Trails Conservancy. 

It seems to me we should listen, and 
listen very carefully. 

What I am most concerned about, 
frankly, is this is without very much 
thought and with no legislative hear- 
ing, with no real legislative input, with 
no legislative insight. This is supposed 
to be a deliberative body. It is often de- 
scribed as the most deliberative body 
in the world. I am very fearful that, 
unless all of the Senators understand 
fully the impact of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Missouri, 
they might be tempted to come to the 
floor of the U.S. Senate and say, ‘This 
is a vote for fiscal responsibility. We 
are going to eliminate a Federal bu- 
reaucracy.’’ Who can be against elimi- 
nating the bureaucracy in times like 
these? 

I am fearful many Members of the 
U.S. Senate who recently have voted 
for many very expensive programs, in- 
cluding some that go into the billions 
and tens of billions of dollars of Fed- 
eral expenditure, after voting for those 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate, they 
might feel they could get right with 
themselves, get right with their con- 
stituents, if they vote to eliminate a 
bureaucracy. 

I say to all of my colleagues who 
might be so tempted, please understand 
more about what the ill effects of the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri will be; what they will 
be on our transportation; and last but 
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far from least, most important, what it 
would do to the rights of the consum- 
ers of the United States of America. 

I say again, to simply transfer the 
authority and responsibilities of the 
ICC to the executive branch would not 
produce any significant savings since 
new employees would have to be found 
to do the work formerly done by the 
ICC. What would be lost is the inde- 
pendent forum of the ICC, which has 
protected the public interest with 
great distinction since 1887. 

Also lost would be the efficiency of a 
specialized agency which fully under- 
stands the industry and the customers 
it oversees. The ICC is an independent 
agency which protects, above every- 
thing else, the public interest. Let me 
repeat that. The ICC was founded way 
back then to protect the public inter- 
est. And it still has a role to play in 


that regard. 
In addition to that, the ICC enhances 
competition, encourages efficiency, 


and fosters safety in truck, bus, and 
rail transportation. It is an agency 
which has reinvented itself into a trim, 
efficient, and effective agency. 

Is the agency perfect? No. Can fur- 
ther improvements be made in the ICC? 
In my opinion, yes. 

But it cannot be denied that the ICC 
has done a remarkable job of doing 
more with less. Example: In fiscal year 
1979, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s budget was $70 million and its 
average level of employment was over 
2,040. 

In fiscal year 1992, by comparison, its 
budget was $41 million and its average 
employment level was down to 613. At 
the same time, the number of proceed- 
ings before the Commission had sub- 
stantially increased—had substantially 
increased, Mr. President—at a time 
when we are told by some that this 
agency does not have anything to do. 

Customer service has also been main- 
tained. Applications for interstate 
trucking authority are processed now 
within 48 hours. Fold this responsibil- 
ity into the huge Department of Trans- 
portation, and this efficiency would be 
lost. 

I have heard my good friend from 
Missouri bemoan the slow motion of 
action by the Department of Transpor- 
tation in dealing with the safety issues 
and in aviation matters for years and 
years and years. It was only a few 
weeks ago, if I remember correctly, 
that the Senator from Missouri and I 
were debating whether or not we 
should go ahead and create a commis- 
sion to study the difficulties in the 
aviation industry. 

I simply say that by measurement of 
other agencies, the ICC, with a sub- 
stantial cut in its budget, with a sub- 
stantial cut in its staff—and I think 
more can be done there, very frankly— 
it seems to me that if we take the ac- 
tion suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri, we are simply saying to an 
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agency that has cut its budget dras- 
tically, that has reduced its employ- 
ment by over 70 percent in the last 10 
years, that this is an agency which has 
acted responsibly and should be the 
model for other of our bureaucratic es- 
tablishments as to what they should 
do. But, no, if we accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, we will be killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg to be hatched out, 
hopefully, in the rest of the bureauc- 
racy. I think it would be a sad thing, 
indeed, if we penalized the ICC for 
doing what we have been demanding 
that the bureaucracy accomplish. 

I have heard my good friend from 
Missouri moan for a long time about 
the other agencies. It seems to me that 
he should realize, above all else, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as J said before, is dedicated to the le- 
gitimate transportation needs address- 
ing—and refereeing, where necessary 
and where they can under the law— 
something that occurs that would not 
be in the interest of the consumer. 

I really do not think, and I cannot 
imagine, how my friend and colleague 
from the State of Missouri, in whom I 
have had the greatest of confidence and 
admiration all these years, except in 
this instance, can really believe that 
the Department of Transportation is a 
place to put this agency. I may change 
my mind if we had hearings on this in 
the committees of jurisdiction. I really 
do not believe, though, that it would be 
proper, nor is it prudent at this time, 
to be jumping in and, in effect, legis- 
lating on an appropriations bill, re- 
gardless of what it is called or how it is 
framed because, in effect, it would 
eliminate the ICC and replace it with 
nothing whatsoever to carry on the im- 
portant measures that that agency is 
responsible for. 

Secretary Pena, who has done a ter- 
rific job in revitalizing the Department 
of Transportation, has his hands full 
with the current responsibility of the 
Department and does not support this 
amendment. 

Let me repeat that. The agency that 
the Senator from Missouri has indi- 
cated should assume the responsibil- 
ities of the ICC, if his killer amend- 
ment is accepted, says it is not wise. In 
that regard, I would like to read and 
incorporate into the RECORD a letter of 
October 4 from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. President, the letter reads: 

DEAR SENATOR EXON: I appreciated your 
telephone call and would like to take this 
opportunity to state my views on S. 1248, 
which I understand may be offered as an 
amendment to H.R. 2750, the Fiscal Year 1994 
appropriations bill for the Department of 
Transportation and related agencies. 

S. 1248, the “Interstate Commerce Effi- 
ciency and Safety Improvement Act of 1993,"’ 
would sunset the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and transfer its functions, powers, 
and duties to the DOT on October 1, 1993." 


Now past. 
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It would also bar any increase in the num- 
ber of full-time employee positions within 
the DOT because of such transfers. The Sec- 
retary of Transportation would be required 
to submit to the Congress by March 31, 1994, 
a report that would Include an assessment of 
the benefits and costs of the transfers, along 
with recommendations for modifying or 
eliminating transfer functions that are re- 
dundant or do not provide substantial eco- 
nomic and safety benefits. 

The Department of Transportation strong- 
ly opposes this amendment. Although It is 
being offered in the name of reinventing and 
streamlining government and promoting 
highway safety—goals which we enthusiasti- 
cally support—we believe to summarily abol- 
ish the ICC and transfer its functions, with- 
out any measured analysis as to which func- 
tions are valuable and which are burdensome 
and unnecessary, is not the appropriate way 
to accomplish these goals. The Vice Presi- 
dent's National Performance Review did not 
recommend the elimination of the ICC. 

The ICC is an independent forum for adju- 
dicating problems between carriers, between 
carriers and rail captive shippers, and be- 
tween carriers and state regulatory bodies in 
matters of interstate commerce. As its re- 
sponsibilities have changed since the late 
1970's, it has responded by downsizing its re- 
sources and carrying out its new mandates. 
We believe that, as long as the ICC statutory 
mandates remain, its functions should con- 
tinue with an independent agency rather 
than to be absorbed within the DOT. 

Contrary to the arguments of the sponsors 
of S. 1248, there would be no safety benefits 
as a result of this enactment. The Depart- 
ment took the necessary remedial steps to 
correct the safety ‘‘disconnects" between the 
ICC’s and DOT’s motor carrier programs that 
were identified by the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board shortly after the 1992 
Vernon, New Jersey bus accident that 
brought them to the Board’s attention. 
These safety programs are now operating 
smoothly. 

According to the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice report to Senator Danforth on S. 1248, 
dated September 21, 1993, the only budgetary 
impact would be the savings from reducing 
employment in the DOT by about 600 em- 
ployees, offset by costs of severance pay. 
When measured against the devastating im- 
pact this level of cut would have on the De- 
partment of Transportation employees and 
functions, these benefits are illusory. 

For these reasons, we oppose the amend- 
ment. The Office of Management and Budget 
has advised that, from the standpoint of the 
Administration’s program, there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report for the 
consideration of the Congress. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, if we 
need to look at this matter—and we 
might—then the proper thing to do is 
to vote down the Danforth amendment 
as untimely, ill-thought out and pro- 
posing legislation on an appropriations 
bill, therefore, shortcutting the respon- 
sibilities of each and every Senator 
who claims proudly to be a Member oj 
this body. 

I simply say, Mr. President, that i 
the Danforth amendment is defeated 
then as chairman of the Surface Trans 
portation Subcommittee and in ful 
concurrence with Senator HOLLINGS 
the chairman of the Commerce Corr 
mittee, with whom I have discusse 
this, we will be very pleased during tr 
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next year to hold hearings on this 
whole matter of becoming more effi- 
cient, if we can, with the development 
of changes that might be necessary. It 
might well be that this Senator could 
be convinced that the ICC should be 
moved into the Department of Trans- 
portation. I suggest that neither I nor 
other Members of the Senate have at 
this time the background I think is 
necessary to reach such a judgment. 

We may be able to take some of the 
other commissions that operate in the 
executive branch and also fold them in, 
cutting into something a little bit larg- 
er that would still give an independent 
agency, hopefully, some input over the 
direct dictates of the Secretary of 
Transportation or the President of the 
United States. 

Suffice it to say in this regard, Mr. 
President, when we have a letter that I 
just read from the Secretary, I think 
the letter was very well written, I 
think it was well conceived, and I 
think it makes a great deal of sense. 

In that regard, I would also like to 
read into the RECORD at this point a 
letter from Mr. Howard Paster, the as- 
sistant to the President of the United 
States for Legislative Affairs dated Oc- 
tober 4, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR EXON: It is my understand- 
ing that an amendment may be offered to 
the transportation appropriations bill that 
would substantially reduce or eliminate 
funding for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The administration strongly op- 
poses this amendment. 

In the September report of the National 
Performance Review, the Vice President did 
not recommend the elimination of the ICC. 
The Department of Transportation is also 
opposed to this amendment. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter 
and look forward to working with you on 
this and other issues in the future. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD PASTER, 
Assistant to the President 
for Legislative Affairs. 

Mr. President, I also want to mention 
a very specific concern that I have 
about the Senator's amendment and its 
effect on a matter we have worked 
shoulder to shoulder on in an attempt 
to resolve. That is the matter of the 
undercharge legislation with which I 
know my friend and colleague from 
Missouri is very familiar. Every one of 
my colleagues has heard from small 
and large businesses in their States 
about the so-called undercharge crisis, 
a crisis that could penalize businesses 
in the United States of America, many 
of them small businesses, a total of 
millions and millions and billions and 
billions of dollars. 

As a result of the 1990 Supreme Court 
decision, bankrupt trucking companies 
have sued thousands of small and large 
business shippers. Billions of dollars 
are at stake. This cloud on American 
business comes from an earlier era 
when the ICC did not vigorously en- 
force its rules. 

Let me repeat that. This comes from 
an earlier period when this was not en- 
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forced by the ICC in a vigorous fashion. 
That is not the case today. Had the ICC 
been operating in the last year, or if I 
thought it was going to be operating 
next year in the way it was operated in 
the last 5 years, I may have joined the 
Senator from Missouri in this effort. 
However, I would not have done it on 
an appropriations measure. There are 
ways to make changes without making 
these preemptive strikes, legislating 
on an appropriations bill, which should 
send a clear signal to every Member of 
the Senate that if we allow things like 
this to happen without hearings, with- 
out the background that hearings pro- 
vide, without hearing from all sides of 
the issue, including the consumers, we 
can do great harm when maybe the in- 
tention is to do great good. 

This cloud, the undercharge issue, on 
American businesses comes from that 
earlier era, and certainly I wish to say 
that in recent times I have found the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
very understanding of the issue and 
very much involved in legislative ef- 
forts to correct it. But if this amend- 
ment is adopted, it may be a prolog as 
to what we have not done to protect 
the public interest. 

Varying the function of the ICC and 
the bureaucracy of the Department of 
Transportation will almost certainly 
guarantee a return to lax enforcement 
and a repeat of another equally disas- 
trous regulatory snafu. My experience 
has been that the larger the agency— 
and as the Senator from Missouri cor- 
rectly identified, there are about 68,000 
employees in the Department of Trans- 
portation, 600 or less in the ICC and 
that is going to go down. I simply say 
that suggesting moving the ICC at this 
juncture with the undercharge issues 
and others that are up front would be a 
serious mistake. Those Members who 
seek a swift resolution of the under- 
charge crisis should strongly oppose 
this amendment. The U.S. Senate has 
twice unanimously approved legisla- 
tion to resolve this crisis, with the ICC 
being the key forum for dispute resolu- 
tion. 

The acting Chairperson, Gail McDon- 
ald, and her predecessors have worked 
closely with the Congress to clean up 
this mess. Even if legislation is not ap- 
proved by the full Congress to resolve 
the undercharge crisis, which I hope it 
will be, the ICC will still be the key 
agency to resolve undercharge claims. 
And if there are Members of the Senate 
who do not know what undercharge 
claims are, I suggest they find out 
about it pronto because they are going 
to be hearing a great deal about it from 
the folks back home in the weeks and 
months to come. 

To transfer this authority over to an 
executive branch department would 
only cause chaos, confusion, and delay 
a final resolution of the undercharge 
crisis. 

Mr. President, essentially the same 
amendment offered by the Senator 
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from Missouri was offered in the House 
of Representatives, and it was defeated. 
I have reviewed the floor debate of the 
House of Representatives and, as I had 
anticipated, the same arguments that 
were turned aside in the House of Rep- 
resentatives are being used over here. 

The House of Representatives felt 
that while this should be looked into, 
legislating on an appropriations bill 
with this sudden strike to kill an agen- 
cy without fully recognizing or realiz- 
ing what that would do to consumers 
and our transportation industry was 
more than it could swallow. I also hope 
it will be more than the Senate can 
swallow. 

When an independent agency does its 
job, it is often taken for granted. 
Thanks to good management and suc- 
cessful congressional oversight in re- 
cent times, the ICC now works so well 
that many Members have not heard of 
this agency or about it until now. This 
agency has a constituency as large as 
the Nation. It is hard to find an Amer- 
ican who is not served by the work of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For example, farmers depend on the 
ICC to assure that rural communities 
are treated fairly by the railroads. 
Manufacturers depend on the ICC so 
that common carriers operate in a non- 
discriminatory manner. Seniors depend 
on the ICC to assure that bus oper- 
ations are safe and ensured. Young 
families depend on the ICC to assure 
that complaints about moving compa- 
nies receive prompt attention. Last but 
not least, all small businesses, Mr. 
President, depend on the ICC to assure 
that transportation is available at a 
reasonable rate. 

Democrat and Republican adminis- 
trations come and go. The political 
twists and turns of the transportation 
policy change with each administra- 
tion. The independence—let me empha- 
size, Mr. President—the independence 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has assured that shippers, pas- 
sengers, and carriers have a fair forum 
to resolve their disputes and review 
regulations since 1887. This has been 
done, Mr. President, out in the open; 
with no closed hearings. Everyone has 
a right to come in and complain about 
something that was done or not done, 
and it is resolved in the transportation 
field area at least by the ICC. 

The ICC is operating in an efficient 
and very good manner as of lately, and 
efforts to eliminate the agency would 
create phantom savings and real eco- 
nomic disruption for our very vital 
transportation industry. 

I urge my colleagues in the strongest 
possible terms to oppose this ill-ad- 
vised amendment. 

Mr. President, I would also like to 
ask at this time to insert in the 
RECORD 15 key pending cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
which necessarily would be disrupted 
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by this amendment. I think the impor- 
tance of these measures speaks for it- 
self. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION KEY 

PENDING CASES—SEPTEMBER 1993 

1. Finance Docket No, 28905 (Sub-No. 22), 
CSX Corp.—Control—Chessie System, Inc. An 
interpretation of the labor protective condi- 
tions applicable to railroad consolidations. 

2. Finance Docket No. 30000 (Sub-No. 16), 
St. Louts Southwestern Railway Company— 
Trackage Rights Over Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company—Kansas City to St. Louis. A dispute 
between the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific. 

8. Finance Docket No. 30186 (Sub-No. 2), 
Tongue River Railroad Company—Application. 
A major construction project in the Powder 
River Coal Basin. 

4. Finance Docket No. 32133, Union Pacific 
Corporation—Control—Chicago and North 
Western Holdings Corp. and Chicago and North 
Western Transportation Company. One major 
railroad seeks authority to control another. 

5. Finance Docket No. 32243, City of Detroit 
v. Canadian National Railway Company. A dis- 
pute over the construction of an inter- 
national rail tunnel. 

6. Ex Parte No. 346 (Sub-No. 29), Rail Gen- 
eral Exemption Authority—Petition of AAR to 
Exempt Rail Transportation of 31 Selected Com- 
modity Groups. A major proceeding to 
streamline regulation. 

7. Ex Parte No. 495, Bills of Lading. A rule- 
making to maintain but update the standard 
rail bill of lading. 

8. No. 37038, Bituminous Coal, Hiawatha, UT 
to Moapa, NV. A major rate complaint 
against rail rates on coal. 

9, No. 40581, Georgia Power Company, South- 
ern Company Services, Inc. v. Southern Railway 
Company and Norfolk Southern Corporation. A 
coal rate complaint. 

10. No. 38302S, U.S. DOE & DOD v, B&O 
Railroad Co. A complaint by the U.S. Govern- 
ment about rail rates on spent nuclear fuel. 

11. No. 40903, Degussa Corporation v. South- 
ern Pacific Transportation Company, et al. A 
complaint that rail rates are unreasonable. 

12. No. 40131 (Sub-No. 1), Ashley Creek Phos- 
phate Co. v. Chevron Pipeline Co. Complaint 
that a phosphate slurry pipeline’s rates are 
unreasonable. 

13. No. 40411, Farmland Industries, Inc. v. 
Gulf Central Pipeline Company. Complaint 
that the rates charged by a pipeline for ship- 
ping anyhydrous ammonia are too high. 

14. No. 40265, Georgia-Pacific Corp.—Petition 
for Declaratory Order—Certain Rates and Prac- 
tices of Oneida Motor Freight, Inc. Establishes 
standards for motor carrier rate reasonable- 
ness, 

15. Mc-C-30215, Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission—Petition for Declaratory Order. 
The issue is whether the transportation by 
carrier is a legitimate interstate movement 
or a subterfuge to avoid intrastate jurisdic- 
tion, 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I would 
also point out in closing that while it 
is said and claimed erroneously that 
the ICC has nothing to do, they have 
handled over 500 complaints within the 
last year. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, first of 
all, I would like to start by commend- 
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ing the senior Senator from Nebraska 
as it relates to key legislation—and I 
think Senator DANFORTH and others 
have sponsored bills concerning this in- 
credible undercharge problem. That 
problem is one that goes into the tens 
of billions of dollars. 

I have to tell you something. If there 
is any reason, though, for killing this 
turkey, it is just because of what they 
have done. The ICC, as a result of their 
bungling and colossal failure, has con- 
tributed to a situation where we are 
going to lose jobs. Thousands and thou- 
sands of small businessmen throughout 
the country today are being sued. Let 
me tell you why they are being sued. 

Because you have an arcane, old “Ju- 
rassic Park” dinosaur trying to regu- 
late modern day transportation sys- 
tems that have been deregulated. In 
the old days, you had to file trucking 
rates with these turkeys. You had to go 
over and say, ‘Mr. Commissioner, this 
is how much we are going to charge’’— 
even though shippers and carriers were 
negotiating openly and freely. Compa- 
nies had to file their rates with these 
turkeys, the ICC. And they did. 

Over years, people began to negotiate 
agreements; this is what competition is 
all about. They did not file all of their 
rate changes. Truckers would say, lis- 
ten, we will haul it for less. Those 
agreements were not filed. 

Let me tell you what takes place 
now. 

Many of these trucking companies 
are now out of business. So smart law- 
yers came along, and said, boy, this is 
an opportunity. The parties agreed to 
make the shipments and they reduced 
the prices as opposed to what was for- 
mally filed. Nothing was filed. They did 
not file the changes. 

Where was the ICC, when for years, 
when hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of these agreements were made? 
And the courts have spoken. The Su- 
preme Court has said that under cur- 
rent law this situation is legal. The 
Court really has said: Congress must 
enact legislation to change it. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
Nebraska for dealing with this. The 
Senate has passed legislation that 
would give relief to the many parties 
who are harmed by this situation. For 
about the past 10 years after a trucking 
company has gone out of business ship- 
pers are being surcharged, in some 
cases millions of dollars, because the 
rate that they paid was less than the 
rate that was filed. The bankrupt 
trucking company, with their lawyers, 
who now see a chance to make some 
money, are coming after these ship- 
pers. 

What do we do? We threaten now tens 
of thousands of jobs. Tens of thousands 
of small businesses today are getting 
hit with lawsuits and charges, unless 
they pay thousands of dollars to settle 
these unnecessary claims. This all may 
have taken place years ago. They face 
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bankruptcy, all because of this old fee- 
ble institution with a bunch of politi- 
cal hacks. That is what they have 
there. 

There are few meaningful functions 
conducted by the ICC. The National 
Transportation Safety Board does the 
investigation. These guys do not go out 
and do anything as it relates to real 
safety, as it relates to rates. What do 
they charge? What rates are we talking 
about? In 1887, 106 years ago, there was 
a need. We have deregulated in the air, 
trucks, buses. We do not need them. 

Let me tell you what has happened. 

Indeed, over the years since 1980 they 
had a budget that went from $79 to $82 
million in 1981, and then we see a 
steady come-down on that budget and 
of personnel so it went from 1,900 peo- 
ple down to 613 people for 1992; and a 
budget of $40 million. 

This year, would you believe it, for 
the first time since 1981, for the first 
time, we are requesting 640 people—an 
increase of personnel—and for the first 
time in the 11 years we go from $40 to 
$44.9 million, an increase of $5 million. 

What is going on? Do we want to save 
money? Kill the turkey. End it. This is 
nonsense. 

I have too much respect for my col- 
league not to mention that he has done 
a great job as it relates to dealing with 
the problems that these guys created. 
Now we have a new group on the block. 
They suddenly are going to come in 
giving this agency duties and respon-. 
sibilities. That is silly. 

We have a chance to save $40 million- 
plus. The Secretary of Transportation 
essentially carries out those functions, 
and they should be carried out by the 
Transportation Department. Let us get 
rid of this. 

If we are going to keep faith with the 
people, this is the way to do it. This is 
a lot of money. When you have to pay 
severance pay, that is right. There will 
be some of these people who have tech- 
nical abilities et cetera; that the Sec- 
retary of Transportation will want to 
bring into his department. That is fine. 
That is wonderful. We understand that. 

But here is an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate that we are not just rhetoric. 
Here is an opportunity to get rid of a 
useless appendage that comes from an 
era that has gone by. 

It is pretty embarrassing when you 
have Commissioners who say: ‘Listen, 
I am embarrassed. We do little, if any- 
thing.” 

The kinds of cases they hear are pro 
forma. They are not worth anything. 
They could easily be handled in an- 
other forum, and they should be. 

For that reason, I support and I ask 
unanimous consent that I be added as 
an original cosponsor to the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I urge that my col- 
leagues support the Danforth amend- 
ment as modified. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to terminate at 
5:15, with the time starting at 4:45 
equally divided between the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from 
Nebraska,permitting me just a few 
minutes of comments and a vote to 
occur thereupon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient sec- 
ond. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
taking a couple minutes, I want to re- 
spond to the comments made by my 
colleague from New York, with his 
usual vigor and intensity and declara- 
tions of some things, falling short of a 
conflict, even falling short of butchery, 
because he described this as a ‘‘tur- 
key.” 

Mr. President, one can argue about 
whether or not we ought to be looking 
at the current functions, but one can- 
not dismiss the past, when for the last 
12 years, until this administration, the 
majority was of our distinguished col- 
leagues’ party, from the other side, a 
majority prevailed, three to two. 

If there was inaction, then the record 
is going to reflect that the inaction 
that has taken place over the last 
dozen years may be creating some of 
these conditions we are now looking at, 
where bankrupt companies can still 
generate enough interest within the 
lawyer community to go after some of 
these claims. But there are legitimate 
reasons to see that certificates are is- 
sued that reflect financial capabilities, 
be they trucks, rail, or otherwise li- 
censing requirements, as well as a fair 
publishing rate that do not, because of 
their cryptic or arcane nature, inhibit 
the smaller companies from competing 
fairly because they do not understand 
the gibberish that is put up there with 
rates and the codes, which few can fig- 
ure out. 

So, Mr. President, what we have to 
ask ourselves is whether this function 
is worth performing, first; second, 
whether it is being subsumed into the 
Department of Transportation; and 
whether or not the Secretary, who I 
think has demonstrated unusual seri- 
ousness, has a commitment to the job 
in terms of getting rid of all of the 
trappings—he has an airplane at his 
disposal, which has been used twice 
since he has been Secretary of Trans- 
portation. I have seen him with a group 
of staffers come up commercial to visit 
the New York region, travel around the 
country, sitting commercial and doing 
his work. This is not a person who is 
willing to fritter away the public’s 
money. So when he says we cannot do 
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it without adding to our budget, I 
think what we are doing is moving the 
chess piece from square A to square B. 

So I urge—as the Senator from Ne- 
braska, who has been intimately in- 
volved with this has suggested—let us 
have hearings, let us have a review, let 
us not change a course that was estab- 
lished for a purpose, unless we know 
that the purpose has not been met. 

So I hope we will reject this amend- 
ment. 

I yield the floor with the time as re- 
quested. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, first, 
let me compliment my friend from Ne- 
braska for his wonderfully spirited ar- 
gument on behalf of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was a great 
job of defending this agency. I thought 
that the Senator’s characterization of 
the ICC as the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg was particularly fine. I happen 
to be of the turkey school that was de- 
scribed by the Senator from New York. 
But I think that to call the ICC the 
goose that laid the golden egg, if there 
is a goose and a golden egg in this situ- 
ation, it was just a wonderful descrip- 
tion. 

I also think that the argument with 
respect to the so-called undercharge 
issue was something worth pointing 
out. Here is a matter that is of great 
peril and concern to the shippers of 
America that was created by a regu- 
latory framework that is now in exist- 
ence and whose time has passed. But 
now somehow the argument is that the 
very agency that created the problem 
and that administers the problem is 
the one that will somehow clean the 
problem up. I do not get it. But the 
point of this particular amendment is 
not to change the whole regulatory 
framework. The point of this amend- 
ment is to say that if we have these 
regulations, simply transfer the func- 
tion to the Department of Transpor- 
tation, do not do it in the ICC. 

Mr. President, with respect to wheth- 
er this would save money, this is not 
legislation on an appropriations bill. 
This is an amendment to strike money 
out of an appropriations bill. It is a 
simple strike-out from an appropria- 
tions bill. The Congressional Budget 
Office tells us how much it will save. 
This will save up to $45 million a year. 

Are we concerned about saving 
money around here? Are we ever con- 
cerned in the Congress of the United 
States about saving money? Or is the 
idea just to shove it out the door? If we 
are interested in saving money, can we 
not save what the CBO says is $45 mil- 
lion a year by abolishing an agency 
that is moribund, defunct, does noth- 
ing? 

Of course, we can save money. People 
say, well, is there not some fat in the 
budget? You have asked us to raise 
taxes on the American people. Can we 
not cut the fat? Is there not fat some- 
where in the budget? Here it is. Here it 
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is at this ancient organization—the 
IcC—created in the 19th century and 
reaching its heyday in the age in which 
tycoons with top hats and gold- 
knobbed walking sticks and diamond 
stickpins showed up at the magnificent 
hearing room of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This is fact. 

Let me say a word about safety, be- 
cause the argument is made that some- 
how the ICC has something to do with 
safety. What does it have to do with 
safety? Its inspectors, such as they are, 
inspect forms, not equipment, not peo- 
ple. That is done within the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and the fact of 
the matter is that the bifurcation of 
responsibility between the ICC and the 
Department of Transportation is today 
a safety hazard so found by the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board. 

In July 1992, in Vernon, NJ, six peo- 
ple were killed in a bus crash. The bus 
had been licensed by the ICC. It had 
never been inspected because of the 
botched-up relationship that now ex- 
ists between the ICC and DOT. The Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
said at that time that 1,098 new pas- 
senger bus carriers had been approved 
by the ICC between 1988 and 1991, and 
they were not even known by the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The Senator from New Jersey says 
that is a problem that has been cleared 
up. I hope it has been. But how does 
that kind of problem even exist? It ex- 
ists because of the bureaucratic mixup, 
when there are too many agencies and 
too many bureaucrats and too many 
places purporting to do the same thing. 

I would just like to say a word about 
the two Commissioners who came by to 
see me last week and tell me they did 
not have anything to do. I mean, that 
is a slight exaggeration. They say that 
they can make themselves work up to 
30 hours a week. If they proofread ev- 
erything, go over everything line by 
line, they can work a 30-hour week. 
They are paid $115,000-plus each year, 
and they say that their workload is 
embarrassingly light. 

Mr. President, this is the situation 
where we have people who are leaning 
on their shovels. This is a situation 
where we have Commissioners who get 
all dressed up every morning and they 
have no place to go and they have 
nothing useful to do. This is a situa- 
tion where we have a magnificent 
building, populated by people who are 
underworked. 

Why should we permit that, when we 
are raising taxes on the American peo- 
ple? 

Now, finally, I would say that various 
organizations which support the ICC 
have been mentioned. Of course, there 
are people who have a stake in the sta- 
tus quo. 

The President has said we should 
make changes. Of course, there are peo- 
ple who say: Do not change anything; 
we like the 19th century. We are com- 
fortable in the 19th century. 
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But there are also groups on the 
other side: Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste—this is the Peter Grace 
organization—and the National Tax- 
payers Union both say that this is one 
of their votes that they will use in cal- 
culating their 1994 congressional rat- 
ing. So there are organizations on the 
other side that are watching this, and 
they should be watching it. 

I will simply say, in conclusion, Mr. 
President, that if the Congress of the 
United States is unable to abolish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there really is not much we can do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield 3 
minutes? 

Mr. EXON. I yield 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am sorry this dialog in this debate is 
taking a very bad, sharp turn, because 
what I see is politics. I do not see the 
kind of sincerity that accompanied 
some of these other debates. 

To suddenly drag in the accident in 
New Jersey where several people were 
killed, a horrible accident, and accuse 
the ICC, that has no responsibility for 
licensing them, I suggest what we are 
trying to do is get even, not fix things. 

This was under Republican domina- 
tion for 12 years, when there was noth- 
ing happening, and nobody complained 
about it. That is the interesting thing. 
We did not hear one complaint from 
the majority in the executive about the 
inactivity that was taking place. 

So, Mr. President, I remind my col- 
leagues here that the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board reviewed this 
accident and found no fault with the 
ICC system. They did find fault with 
the Federal Highway Administration 
for failing to process the information 
that the ICC was forwarding to them 
on new carriers applying for operating 
authority. 

This bus company had an insurance 
certificate that was the responsibility 
of the ICC. But inspections are not 
done by the ICC. And to create the 
false impression here that somehow or 
other this terrible tragedy talks to the 
inefficiency of the ICC is absolutely ir- 
relevant, and I am sorry that we are 
getting into this part of it. 

If there is a genuine interest in get- 
ting rid of an expense, I salute that in- 
terest. But I did not see our friends 
supporting some of the President’s ini- 
tiatives, and Vice President GORE out 
there, with a program to review the 
whole performance of Government. 

I hope we will have that kind of out- 
rage when it comes to working on some 
of those issues. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have listened very 
carefully to the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Missouri. 
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I must say that the complaints they 
made about the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are absolutely true. The 
complaints they made about the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are abso- 
lutely true; but that was a Commission 
of yesteryear. That was a Commission 
that was headed by a lady that had a 
do-nothing attitude. That was a Com- 
mission that indeed, because they did 
not do anything, allowed the under- 
charge issue to come home to haunt 
and maybe bankrupt lots of small busi- 
ness people in the United States today. 

The Commission which the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Missouri have been talking about is 
not the Commission of today. As to the 
members that they talk about who 
have talked to them about not having 
anything to do, why do they not resign 
their jobs and save the taxpayers some 
money? 

I think it is astonishing to hear the 
former Chairman of the Commission 
now giving counsel and advice to those 
who want to kill and eliminate the 
Commission. Why did he fight to keep 
his job as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion? Why was it that Commissioner 
Walden, who has been talked about 
here a great deal today—Commissioner 
Walden is one of the problems on the 
Commission, not one of those who 
would solve the problems that confront 
that Commission, that the Commission 
is trying to do something about. 

Nothing to do? There were 685 con- 
tested proceedings a year before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
What do they become involved in? 
They become involved in the railroad 
industry, with railroad abandonments. 
They are involved in financial trans- 
actions, assisting parties for mergers; 
sales that have abandonment tied in 
with them. 

With regard to the bus and trucking 
industries, as to bus service, they try 
to assure that operating authority of 
unsafe and uninsured passenger car- 
riers be suspended. Auto driveways: 
They intercede for the shippers who 
turn over their automobile to auto 
driveway carriers. Persistent unscrupu- 
lous practices by some carriers cause 
long transportation delays and at 
times failure to deliver the cars. The 
Commission attempts to resolve these 
problems. 

We in the Midwest have gone fre- 
quently to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when we do not see grain 
cars available to the railroads to ship 
the products of American farmers to 
market. There is hostage freight. With 
over 50,000 motor carriers, major dis- 
agreements about freight charges be- 
tween carriers and shippers always 
take place, stalemates occur, and car- 
riers refuse to deliver freight for a vari- 
ety of reasons. The Commission takes 
action. 

As to household goods, ICC helps 
shippers of household goods who expe- 
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rience difficulty from carriers during 
interstate shipments. Complaints 
range from the costs of the move to the 
loss or damage of the shippers’ valu- 
able property. Insurance: The Federal 
law requires that motor carriers have 
certain levels of insurance for the pro- 
tection of the public, basically bodily 
injury and property damage. The ICC 
maintains a system that assures con- 
tinuous applicability of these policies. 
When carriers do not maintain suffi- 
cient insurance coverage, the ICC 
forces these rules by administrative 
and court action. 

With minority and female motor car- 
riers listing by Federal, State, and pri- 
vate organizations, shippers have infor- 
mation gleaned from our annual survey 
in the design and implementation of 
the programs that address specific 
needs of women and minorities, owner 
operators, and to help small, independ- 
ent truck operators working for regu- 
lated carriers to assure fair treatment 
under the establishment of the ICC 
rules. The bargaining power of small 
owners is tenuous, at best, and only the 
oversight of the ICC makes the whole 
system workable. 

And State assisted: Assists in estab- 
lishing uniform State regulations and 
procedure, thereby reducing the paper- 
work burden of both the States and 
carriers. 

The ICC also provides guidance to the 
States on a variety of issues and as- 
sists in the efficient implementation of 
new or changed rules. 

Nothing to do? 

There was nothing for the old ICC to 
do. But the new ICC, with proper ap- 
pointments, can carry a very valuable 
and vital role to the protection of our 
transportation industry and especially 
to protect the consumers. 

Mr. President, at this time, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD a letter from the National 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association, 
which I think every agricultural Sen- 
ator should be interested in, addressed 
to Senator BYRD, strongly opposing 
this action, for reasons outlined in the 
letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL GRAIN AND 
FEED ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 
Hon. ROBERT BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: The National Grain 
and Feed Association (NGFA) has learned 
that an amendment to the FY% Transpor- 
tation Appropriations bill, H.R. 2750, may be 
offered today in full committee or later on 
the Senate floor which would delete the ap- 
propriations for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We urge you to reject any such 
amendment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
serves a necessary function in regulating 
interstate surface transportation including 
rail transportation. This nation’s agricul- 
tural production and marketing system is 
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heavily dependent on rail transportation to 
move grain and grain products to domestic 
users and export points, While the Staggers 
Rail Act of 1980 did substantially deregulate 
certain aspects of rail transportation, Con- 
gress also vested the ICC with the respon- 
sibility to ensure competitive, efficient and 
equitable rail transportation for shippers 
and communities dependent on rail service. 
Among the ICC's fundamental duties is en- 
suring that the statutory common carrier 
obligations of rail companies to all shippers 
are met. 

We are aware of legislation which would 
transfer the ICC's functions to the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation. As a general 
policy matter, the NGFA favors efforts to re- 
form government and to make it more effi- 
cient by eliminating unnecessary programs. 
Such efforts, however, should only be imple- 
mented after careful study of the impacts. 
Eliminating funding for the ICC at this time 
and transferring its functions to the DOT has 
not been subject to a single congressional 
hearing. Nor have any steps been imple- 
mented to ensure that shippers’ rights would 
be adequately protected—a fundamental 
issue which should be addressed prior to 
moving forward. The DOT is engaged pri- 
marily in regulating safety matters and is 
not equipped to handle the economic regula- 
tion matters on which the ICC has substan- 
tial experience and expertise. 

Consequently, we urge you to reject any ef- 
forts to delete appropriations for the ICC. 
Those interested in eliminating the ICC 
should proceed forward through the author- 
izing committees where budget saving esti- 
mates, competitive concerns, shippers’ 
rights, government efficiency and other fac- 
tors can be fully considered and debated 
prior to implementing major changes in sur- 
face transportation regulations. 

The NGFA is the national nonprofit trade 
association of more than 1,000 grain, feed and 
processing firms comprising 5,000 facilities 
that store, handle, merchandise, mill, proc- 
ess and export more than two-thirds of all 
U.S. grains and oilseeds utilized in domestic 
and export markets. NGFA member firms 
comprise the largest sector of U.S. agri- 
business. Founded in 1896, the NGFA’s mem- 
bers include country, terminal, and export 
elevators; feed mills; cash grain and feed 
merchandisers; commodity futures brokers 
and commission merchants; processors; mil- 
lers; and allied industries. The NGFA also 
consists of 40 affiliated state and regional 
grain and feed associations whose members 
include more than 10,000 grain and feed com- 
panies nationwide. 

Very sincerely, 

DAVID C. BARRETT, Jr., 
Counsel for Public Affairs/ 
National Secretary. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder 
of my time, if Senator Exon is, also, 
and maybe we can proceed to a vote. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, how much 
time is remaining on each side, may I 
ask the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has 6 minutes and 
31 seconds; the Senator from Missouri 
has 8 minutes and 21 seconds. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I will need 
an additional 5 minutes, and I will 
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yield back my time if the Senator from 
Missouri will do likewise. 

Will that be a satisfactory com- 
promise? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Would the Senator 
like to speak now? 

Mr. EXON. The Senator from Mis- 
souri may go ahead, if he wishes. 

I will be glad to lead off. 

I ask unanimous consent then that 
there be 5 minutes remaining, con- 
trolled by the same parties of the pre- 
vious unanimous-consent agreement, 
and then we will proceed to vote. I may 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CONRAD). Is there objection? 

Mr. DANFORTH. I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We will just have our vote at 5:15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Who yields time? 

If Senators do not choose to yield 
time, the time will be deducted from 
each side equally. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, in addition 
to the other items that I have ref- 
erenced in this debate regarding the 
important role that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can play if it is 
sufficiently stacked, the Commission 
has prepared and sent to many congres- 
sional offices informational guidance 
for constituent assistance for under- 
charges and rail abandonment matters. 
It has sent hundreds of undercharge 
guidebooks to the members of the pub- 
lic. The Office of Public Assistance 
alone responded to 22,115 inquiries last 
year from the public regarding Com- 
mission practices and policies. 

The agency responds to hundreds of 
congressional correspondence regard- 
ing constituent complaints and inquir- 
ies each year. The agency conducts ap- 
proximately 100 formal and informal 
conferences with parties and conducts 
numerous local hearings. 

The Office of Hearings alone handles 
over 5,000 telephone calls a year con- 
cerning its activities. 

In addition, Mr. President, the agen- 
cy handled over 10,000 complaints, lead- 
ing to the recovery of nearly $1 million 
for complainants, including owner-op- 
erators of household goods and general 
merchandise shippers. 

Annually, it handles over 160,000 in- 
quiries concerning its regulations and 
over 16,000 insurance assignments re- 
sulting from cancellation of carrier 
certification of insurance and related 
documents. 

Mr. President, I simply emphasize 
once again that the period of complaint 
about the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission goes back to the prior years, 
under a previous administration or ad- 
ministrations. While I agree they let 
down terribly and did not do their job, 
the people that we are going to have 
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there—some of whom we have there 
right now—are dedicated to be there to 
carry out the important duties that we 
still assign them under the law. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. : 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, as I 
understand the argument for retaining 
the ICC, it is this: There are always 
more possibilities for vigorous action 
under a new regime, and, therefore, if 
we do not think that the ICC is doing 
enough, maybe a new and more aggres- 
sive ICC will do more. 

But the point of the Senator from 
Missouri is that the entire function of 
the ICC is a thing of the past. I imagine 
that if you have some real go-getters, 
they could make the most out of noth- 
ing at all. If we had some real regu- 
lators and people who were out to har- 
ass people, they could really go great 
guns with very little as a basis for 
their operation. Even at the ICC, we 
could probably have more forms sent 
out, more requests for this and that 
made. 

But I do not think that is what Gov- 
ernment should be. I mean, that would 
really be a perverse way of reinventing 
Government. That would be underscor- 
ing the worst that Government is now: 
Let us make it even bigger for the sake 
of making it bigger. 

But the fact of the matter is that the 
function of the ICC is something that 
is a thing of the past. It went out with 
deregulation, primarily in 1980. Thir- 
teen years ago, the role of the ICC 
ceased being a real role. Now it has 615 
people basically sitting around receiv- 
ing forms. The safety role of the ICC is 
not to inspect; it is to receive forms. 

When Congress deregulated the air- 
lines in 1984, we did away with the 
CAB, and we melded its functions into 
the Department of Transportation, 
such as the functions were. That is 
what we are saying we should do now; 
that the model should be what was 
done with the CAB, not to just keep a 
bunch of people around in a posh office, 
five Commissioners each drawing 
$115,000 a year, when they come by 
your office and say, ‘‘We do not know 
what to do with our time." 

Do they answer the phone? That was 
one of the arguments made, ‘‘Hey, they 
answer the phone.” One Commissioner 
told me he receives two calls a day— 
$115,000 to answer the two phone calls. 
It is ridiculous. 

This really, Mr. President, has be- 
come a ridiculous agency. The ICC is a 
ridiculous agency. With five Commis- 
sioners, it is like a stage setting some- 
where. It is like the grand march of 
“Aida” at the ICC. It is a bunch of peo- 
ple walking across the stage carrying 
spears, dressed up as commissioners, 
with nothing to do. Just get across the 
stage day by day. 
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What does reinventing Government 
mean if it does not mean doing away 
with the ICC? What does efficiency in 
Government mean if it does not mean 
getting rid of the ICC? Why should we 
be spending $50 million a year running 
this agency with nothing to do? Every 
function, according to Commissioner 
Walden, can be done in the executive 
branch. So shift it to the executive 
branch, shift it over to the Department 
of Transportation, just as we did with 
the CAB back in 1985. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, how much 
time is remaining on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has 3 minutes 43 
seconds, and the Senator from Ne- 
braska has 3 minutes 41 seconds. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I think it 
is ironic that there seems to be such a 
great difference of opinion about the 
need for the ICC. 

The Senator form Missouri continues 
to say it would be a good idea if we 
simply transfer this over to the De- 
partment of Transportation. We did 
that with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Certainly, the Senator from Missouri 
cannot be satisfied with the activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, because 
he is on the floor time after time after 
time trying to get something done for 
one individual airline. 

If he thinks the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has not worked very well, just 
wait, just wait, Mr. President, to see 
what would happen to our shippers and 
our consumers if his latest technique 
works out. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion here, Mr. President, with regard 
to, if I have the argument correctly: 
“Isn’t it about time we start saving 
some money around here? If we can’t 
cut this, we can’t cut anything.” 

Mr. President, that is my major con- 
cern about the upcoming vote. 

There are people who are saying, “It 
is time to save money around here. If 
we cannot cut this we cannot cut any- 
thing.’’ They come to the floor of the 
U.S. Senate at a recent date and vote 
for the superconducting super collider, 
vote for the space station—those are 
multi-billion-dollar programs—but 
want to make a great case out of sav- 
ing $40 million that is vitally necessary 
to protect our transportation industry. 

Yes, I think we can cut some money 
around here. I think we can make all 
kinds of speeches belittling the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I have 
heard great mention here today of 
Commissioner Walden and what Com- 
missioner Walden has or has not done. 
I think it is somewhat ironic that Ger- 
ald Walden should criticize his own 
Commission. My colleagues should 
know Mr. Walden has not been con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate. He serves on 
the Commission as a result of an 11th- 
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hour recess appointment by President 
Bush. That appointment has given the 
Republicans unprecedented control of 
the Commission, although there is a 
Democratic President of the United 
States. Why the Democratic President 
has not moved on this sooner is beyond 
my grasp. 
Mr. Walden has spoken frequently of 
his right to remain on the Commission 
until the end of this session of the Con- 
gress by virtue of the recess appoint- 
ment. The irony is that an individual 
who would fight so hard for the right to 
keep his job is fighting just as hard to 
eliminate the Commission after he 
leaves. I am always wary of the so- 
called reformers who believe an agency 
is good enough to give them a monthly 
paycheck but not good enough to exist 
after they leave. 

Before this body acts, as this pro- 
posal is suggesting, I hope the Presi- 
dent will have had an opportunity to 
make the appointment which he has 
not. But it does not follow that Mr. 
Walden is an expert, because he has not 
been on the ICC long enough. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
simply make an observation—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend for one moment. The 
Chair wants to notify the gallery that 
there can be no expressions, no out- 
bursts, or the gallery will be cleared. 

The Senator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I voted 
against the superconducting super 
collider. I voted against the space sta- 
tion. And, I dare say, there are some 
things I voted for that others voted 
against, and vice versa. 

I find it tough to say we should con- 
tinue business as usual, given the faux 
pas of the previous administration in 
the conduct of this agency. I am not 
going to defend them. However, No. 1, 
there is no reason to continue this. No. 
2, how is it that for the first time in 11 
years, instead of the budget request 
going down, we have the budget re- 
quest going the other way, from $40 to 
$44.9 million, approximately a $5 mil- 
lion increase in this turkey of an agen- 
cy? 

If there are those of us who suggest 
this is nothing more than a hiring hall 
kind of mentality, and to the winner 
belong the spoils, that is just the kind 
of attitude the people say we want 
changed. We voted for change. We 
voted to make cuts. If you cannot cut 
here, then you are not going to cut 
anyplace. This is the time to do it. The 
time to do it is now. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the 
forthright remarks made by the senior 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, it is not often that I 
find myself in disagreement with the 
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ranking member of the Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation Commit- 
tee. However, I strongly oppose his 
amendment to effectively transfer the 
duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission [ICC] to the Department 
of Transportation [DOT]. More specifi- 
cally, Ido not think such a serious pol- 
icy matter should be achieved via an 
appropriations bill. In my view, this is 
not the best way to formulate policy. 

As the former ranking member of the 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee, 
I am well aware of the ICC’s role in 
providing needed oversight for our 
interstate transportation system. The 
ICC’s responsibilities encompass a nec- 
essary and independent review of 
checks and balances for the rail, truck, 
and bus industries. For example, over 
the years, the ICC has provided critical 
oversight in rail abandonment cases. 
Frankly, if it were not for the ICC’s in- 
volvement in rail abandonment mat- 
ters, South Dakota may be without 
rail transportation service today. In 
addition, the ICC provides a fair means 
for resolving interstate transportation 
disputes, such as disagreements be- 
tween shippers and railroads, or small 
business owners and trucking compa- 
nies. 

Indeed, the independent role of the 
ICC should not be taken lightly. I am 
not implying such a view is taken by 
the sponsors of the amendment. Obvi- 
ously, if the merits of the ICC were 
questionable, the amendment would 
not be transferring the Commission’s 
duties. Instead, those oversight duties 
would simply be left to fall by the way- 
side altogether. 

Given the clear fact that the ICC car- 
ries out essential and critical oversight 
responsibilities, we cannot assume that 
a seemingly simple transfer of ICC du- 
ties to the DOT, as directed by this 
amendment, would provide for continu- 
ity of essential oversight. This is par- 
ticularly doubtful given the fact that 
Transportation Secretary Federico 
Pena has voiced his strong opposition 
to such action. 

This proposed duty transfer could 
have extensive and long-term effects 
on interstate transportation. There- 
fore, it should not be permitted with- 
out considerable committee delibera- 
tion and consideration. While I am not 
saying that I would support revoking 
the ICC’s independent agency duties or 
transferring those duties to the DOT 
even after committee action, I urge the 
senior Senator from Missouri to with- 
draw his amendment so that the Com- 
merce Committee can consider and 
vote on the merits of his proposal be- 
fore we ask the full Senate to vote on 
it. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I am 
voting to table this amendment be- 
cause it does not adequately address 
some critical issues such as rail aban- 
donment and others. 
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But I want to say that I support ei- 
ther restructuring or abolishing the 
ICC. 

This is an agency that has done a 
poor job of protecting the public inter- 
est, and I think it should be either 
abolished or fixed. We don’t need to 
have a regulatory agency unless it is 
going to regulate in the public interest. 

We are looking at this issue in the 
Commerce Committee, and I just want 
to be sure that no one misinterprets 
my vote to table. This amendment is 
not the right way, but I am fully pre- 
pared to abolish the ICC if it is done 
with adequate protections for the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, at 
first blush, the Danforth amendment 
has superficial appeal; it promises to 
cut bureaucracy and cut spending, two 
goals I enthusiastically support. As is 
so often the case, however, further re- 
flection on the amendment raises dis- 
turbing questions about its practical 
effect. 

Specifically, has serious thought 
been given to whether the ICC is cur- 
rently performing an important mis- 
sion, and, if it is, how is that mission 
going to be executed at DOT if funding 
to support the mission is eliminated? 
This question is critical and, for me, it 
cuts to the heart of the issue. 

The ICC was established to provide 
an independent forum to review the 
complaints and concerns of commercial 
shippers, carriers, and passengers. It is 
the ICC’s job to maintain a level play- 
ing field for its constituencies. 

Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations will continue to come and go, 
undoubtedly leaving in their wake the 
mark of their respective political phi- 
losophies. Without the independent re- 
view afforded by the ICC, what guaran- 
tee will people have that their concerns 
will be taken seriously? 

In my view, the ICC’s mission is an 
important one that should be preserved 
outside the Department of Transpor- 
tation. But even if one were to suspend 
disbelief and assume that the ICC could 
maintain its independent status within 
the Department of Transportation, the 
question of funding remains. It simply 
makes no sense to argue, as the author 
of the amendment appears to do, that 
the ICC’s mission is worthwhile enough 
to ask the Department of Transpor- 
tation to carry it out, and, at the same 
time, argue that the Government 
should commit zero resources to sup- 
port that mission. 

We cannot have it both ways, and 
suggesting that we can only adds to 
the misunderstanding of our fiscal 
problems that continues to impede 
their solution. 

I have served under three administra- 
tions that worked to deregulate out- 
moded features of the ICC’s jurisdic- 
tion. But those administrations also 
recognized the importance of maintain- 
ing the ICC’s rate-making oversight 
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and ability to help so-called captive 
shippers. This role is particularly im- 
portant to rural areas like South Da- 
kota, which are dependent on rail serv- 
ice and whose farmers and small com- 
munities may not have the kind of eco- 
nomic resources necessary to challenge 
the economic power of rail conglom- 
erates. 

We have see the need for the forum 
that the ICC provides when rail lines 
have attempted to abandon service in 
South Dakota. While I may not always 
agree with the decisions of that agen- 
cy, I have great concern about whether 
its expertise would be matched by sim- 
ply moving its jurisdiction to DOT, 
particularly if we eliminate its fund- 
ing. 

I commend the President and Vice 
President for initiating a bottom-up re- 
view of the Federal bureaucracy. Cer- 
tainly the ICC should not be immune 
from that review. In undertaking such 
a review, however, we must first under- 
stand whether an agency like the ICC 
performs a necessary function. I have 
seen, at least on a limited basis, a need 
for the ICC’s involvement to resolve 
rail transportation issues in South Da- 
kota, and, without knowing the details 
of how that function would be handled 
by another entity, cannot support this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri still controls 2% 
minutes. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BIDEN], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr, SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCCONNELL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 302 Leg.] 


YEAS—52 
Akaka Gorton Mikulski 
Baucus Graham Mitchell 
Boren Harkin Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Hatfield Murray 
Breaux Hollings Packwood 
Bryan Inouye Pell 
Bumpers Johnston Pressler 
Byrd Kennedy Pryor 
Cohen Kerrey Riegle 
Conrad Kerry Robb 
Daschle Kohl Rockefeller 
DeConcini Lautenberg Sarbanes 
Dodd Leahy Sasser 
Dorgan Levin Simon 
Exon Lieberman Specter 
Feinstein Lugar Wellstone 
Ford Mathews 
Glenn Metzenbaum 

NAYS—39 
Bennett Domenici Mack 
Bingaman Faircloth McCain 
Brown Feingold Moynihan 
Burns Gramm Murkowski 
Campbell Grassley Nickles 
Chafee Gregg Retd 
Coats Hatch Roth 
Cochran Helms Simpson 
Coverdell Hutchison Smith 
Craig Jeffords Stevens 
D'Amato Thurmond 
Danforth Kempthorne Wallop 
Dole Lott Warner 

NOT VOTING—9 

Biden Durenberger Nunn 
Bond Heflin Shelby 
Bradley McConnell Wofford 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1010), as modified, was 
agreed to, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LEAHY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, is 
there a unanimous-consent agreement 
on future amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no agreement. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. May I respond to 
the inquiry of the Senator from Ari- 
zona. It is the intention to—— 

Mr. DECONCINI. I will be glad to 
yield to the Senator providing I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I yield to the Sen- 
ator under that understanding. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. If I may, Mr. 
President, just declare that the inten- 
tion is, if possible, to finish this bill to- 
night, or at least finish the amend- 
ments that are related thereto, and we 
would like to continue to work on it. 
So I hope that alerts those who have 
amendments to work on getting them 
up, being considered, and dealt with. It 
will enable us to proceed to other 
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things. If we can finish this tonight, I 
think it is in keeping with the major- 
ity leader’s intention to move legisla- 
tion along. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 minute for a ques- 
tion to the managers? 

Mr. DECONCINI. I will be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Virginia with 
the understanding I do not lose the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has yielded for pur- 
poses of a question. 

Mr. DECONCINI. One minute to the 
Senator from Virginia with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I direct 
the question to the managers. It is the 
intention of the Senator from Virginia 
to raise an amendment which can best 
be characterized as an amendment on 
minimum allocation. It is in the form 
of an amendment to strike certain lan- 
guage. I anticipate it will take speak- 
ing a minimum of 2 hours, and I am 
anxious to determine how much time 
those who wish to associate themselves 
with the Senator from Virginia would 
like, and at the appropriate time this 
evening I will be happy to enter into a 
time agreement. 

But I would like to alert my col- 
leagues, those who are interested in 
the time, to call my office because we 
would be better informed as to the pa- 
rameters of the time agreement. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, in 
terms of the amendment or the concern 
of the Senator from Virginia, I under- 
stand that he is interested in dealing 
with a change—he did use the term 
“minimum allocation,” but in the first 
quarter reporting on that allocation. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. It is the position of 
the Senator from Virginia that the 
committee is very skillfully moving 
from the traditional area of budgeting 
for this ISTEA account into control by 
the committee, and that that will 
eventually lead to far more discretion 
reposed in the committee than I think 
those of us from our State feel there 
should be. 

This is a long, contentious debate, I 
assure you. And I simply raise the 
question now to accommodate the 
managers in the event they seek a time 
agreement from the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, so we may be better informed as 
to how much time he should require for 
those who wish to speak. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
then respond to the distinguished Sen- 
ator by saying that this right now is 
simply a benchmark, and it does not 
affect at all the obligation ceiling for 
that year. 
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We would, in fairness to our col- 
league who has the floor, need some 
time to discuss it. But I hear what the 
Senator from Virginia has said. We will 
certainly make time available when he 
chooses to bring this up and discuss it. 

I believe that his concerns would not 
be of the nature that he sees them, if 
we have a chance to talk about it. 
Maybe we can even discuss it privately 
a little bit while the Senator from Ari- 
zona has the floor, and perhaps come to 
a resolution very quickly. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I thank 
the managers. I will be happy to co- 
operate. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 


THE WORLD'S UNTENABLE BOSNIA 
POLICIES 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, A few 
days ago the Bosnian Parliament de- 
cided that it could not accept the peace 
settlement placed before it. This deci- 
sion is understandable. While no nego- 
tiated settlement for Bosnia’s future 
could be considered just, in light of the 
aggression and genocide perpetrated by 
Serb forces, this plan goes too far in re- 
warding the perpetrators. 

Soon after the Bosnian Parliament 
announced its decision, the shelling of 
Sarajevo recommenced. This Serb re- 
sponse revealed, yet again, their key 
negotiating tactic: give us the land we 
want, or we kill more of you. Still, un- 
doubtedly, a new, amended plan will be 
sought, as the international commu- 
nity remains wrongly committed to 
diplomatic negotiations, and pressures 
the Bosnians to come to terms. 

Meanwhile, an issue before us now is 
a prospective plan’s implementation, 
and whether the United States will 
contribute its own forces to a peace- 
keeping operation. U.S. participation, 
in my view, is essential if the settle- 
ment is to be implemented as agreed. 
Given the way the world has abandoned 
them, I think we own it to the 
Bosnians to protect what they have 
left, and to help them rebuild. How- 
ever, as many hope the Bosnians do 
agree to the plan on the table, they 
predictably balk at the notion of guar- 
anteeing that Bosnia’s opponents will 
implement the plan as agreed. 

Mr. President, how can our fellow 
Bosnian parliamentarians be expected 
to agree to a plan which rewards their 
opponents’ evils? How can we expect 
these parliamentarians to agree to a 
plan which their opponents show not 
the least sign of honoring? Even worse, 
how can these parliamentarians agree 
to a plan when the rest of the world is 
unwilling to give them credible assur- 
ances of assistance in its implementa- 
tion? We are parliamentarians; how 
would we vote under such cir- 
cumstances? 

Let me state, as I have stated many 
times before, that peacekeeping is 
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fraught with incredible dangers, espe- 
cially since aggressor Serb forces are 
encouraged by the way they have got- 
ten away with their crimes. Peacekeep- 
ing is the potential quagmire about 
which we should worry, not the peace- 
making through air strikes and arming 
of the Bosnian forces that I have con- 
sistently advocated. If and when we de- 
bate the prerequisites for American 
participation in a peacekeeping oper- 
ation in Bosnia and Herzegovina, I will 
detail my views on the matter, espe- 
cially with respect to the mandate and 
rules of engagement. 

In the meantime, however, I want to 
make one, more general point, which I 
intend to repeat again and again re- 
gardless of how the situation turns out. 
I want to make it clear that the ones 
responsible for the dangerous peace- 
keeping operation we now confront are 
those who, from the beginning, opposed 
more decisive action to thwart Serb ag- 
gression. 

The first time such action really be- 
came politically possible was in August 
1992, when revelations of Serb-run con- 
centration camps made our Never 
Again response to the Holocaust echo 
grimly in our minds. Moreover, the 
Serb forces were much more vulnerable 
to air strikes at that time than they 
are now, and a credible show of force 
would likely have had sufficient credi- 
bility to have caused their retreat. 

A subsequent lifting of the arms em- 
bargo would have been much easier to 
implement, and could have precluded 
any further international escalation if 
it went that far. But opponents, in this 
Chamber and elsewhere, trotted out 
highly skewed or irrelevant historical 
analyses oof centuries-old tribal 
warefare in the Balkans, Yugoslav re- 
sistance to Nazi German occupation, 
and our own Vietnam experience, ig- 
noring, of course, that violent Balkan 
disputes have not been resolved by ne- 
gotiation and good will, and that they, 
in fact, usually spread. 

In my view, because of successful op- 
position to punitive action early on, 
peacemaking has become a riskier job 
over time, even as the need for it has 
become more critical, U.N. protection 
forces have been shot at, taken hostage 
and killed without fear of retaliation, 
as the job of peacekeeping has been 
rendered all the more dangerous as 
well. Because action was not taken 
sooner, at least 100,000 additional inno- 
cent Bosnians have been killed so far. 

Many of us may not be disturbed by 
the death of a few soldiers from other 
countries’ peackeeping efforts in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, just as many 
in Europe and the United States seem 
indifferent to the death of so many 
Muslims. In the meantime, however, 
mediation has produced a peace settle- 
ment that will place 50,000 or more for- 
eign troops on the ground as peace- 
keepers in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Half of these groups will likely be 
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Americans, placed in between people 
who feel they can commit any atrocity 
they want, and people bent on reveng- 
ing atrocities already committed. 

This solution not only contains more 
risk and less justice. Just look at the 
cost to the taxpayer. Estimates are as 
high as $4 billion for the total oper- 
ation, much of it likely to come from 
American pockets. 

Of course, many of those who have 
opposed American-led peacemaking in 
the past are opposing any American-led 
peackeeping now. They can make a 
good argument in the latter case. But 
those who have taken this position 
have, in effect, said: Let the women be 
raped, let the innocent be tortured, let 
the people be killed. And they are now 
saying, let more be raped, tortured, 
and killed, and let us deny the survi- 
vors any justice or protection as well. 

This is insane, Mr. President, insane. 
To kill people because they are Mos- 
lems is a crime. What is it when people 
are allowed to be killed because they 
are Moslems? 

How can it be that this administra- 
tion and our allies are not truly fright- 
ened for the chilling precedents we are 
allowing to take hold? Do they not see 
this as undermining the very founda- 
tion upon which a new Europe was to 
be built? Do they really think the 
Serbs who have waged a brutal cam- 
paign of aggression and genocide with 
virtual impunity are going to allow a 
Bosnia Moslem state to exist? Ameri- 
ca’s security rests upon its ability to 
help shape a new Europe based on a 
true commitment to democracy. 

Our country, Mr. President, is not 
the world’s policemen, but Bosnia and 
Herzegovina has come to represent 
something much uglier and more omi- 
nous that just another regional con- 
flict. It represents something against 
which we must take a stand. 

I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

MEGALOPOLIS UNBOUND: A REALITY 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is with a 
great sense of satisfaction that I rise 
today in support of the Transportation 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1994, 
and especially that part of the bill 
which addresses rail transportation. 

I salute the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Transportation Ap- 
propriations, Mr. LAUTENBERG, for his 
diligence and particularly for his com- 
mitment to funding electrification of 
rail service in that portion of the 
Northeast corridor between New York 
and Boston. 
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And I especially appreciate his rec- 
ognition of the importance of preserv- 
ing freight service concurrently with 
the upgrading of passenger service. 
Passenger and freight rail transpor- 
tation are not mutually exclusive. We 
must ensure that freight rail oper- 
ations are not disrupted or hampered 
in the process of electrification. We 
can little afford improved passenger 
rail service at the expense of freight 
operations, which are of immense im- 
portance to the economic future of our 
country. 

We have the opportunity now to en- 
sure that the necessary steps are taken 
to guard against the possible deteriora- 
tion of the freight system, and we 
should not hesitate to do so. Passenger 
rail enhancements should not serve as 
an impediment to the enhancement of 
the vital freight network. 

In many ways, the electrification of 
the Northeast corridor and the upgrad- 
ing of passenger rail service represents 
a major step toward fulfillment of a 
personal commitment I made during 
my first term in the Senate more than 
30 years ago. 

In those days, the quality of rail pas- 
senger service had fallen to abysmally 
low levels, largely as a consequence of 
the post-World War II rush to auto- 
mobile mobility. I was acutely aware 
of the inadequacy of service, since I 
frequently depended on the overnight 
trains between Providence and Wash- 
ington to meet my Senate schedule. 

The railroads referred to the over- 
night service as sleeper service. I knew 
from hard experience that it would be 
more accurate to describe it as waker 
service. And I always contrasted it in 
my mind with the far more com- 
fortable and efficient experience I had 
enjoyed on European railroads. 

Against this background I began to 
evolve a plan for public action which I 
summarized as follows: 

Simply put, it was that our superbly ad- 
vanced society, with its great capacity for 
inventiveness and technological adaptability 
to human needs, should somehow contrive 
easier and more efficient ways of transport- 
ing people on relatively short intercity trips 
where distances are too insignificant for eco- 
nomic use of airplanes but too great for reg- 
ular use of the automobile. The solution, it 
seemed to me, lay in modernization and im- 
provement of railroad service. 

In order to achieve that objective, I 
knew that some mechanism would have 
to be devised to promote investment in 
technological advancement, and my 
first impulse was to try and do so in 
the private sector. 

With that in mind, I introduced on 
June 1, 1962, Senate Joint Resolution 
194, which simply would have granted 
the consent of Congress to the negotia- 
tion of an interstate compact in the 
Northeast seaboard region for the pur- 
pose of owning, operating, and main- 
taining railroad passenger service. Its 
financing was to come from the private 
sector, but with Government guaran- 
tees against default. 
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While this simple piece of legislation 
never was enacted, it proved to be the 
impetus for developments which were 
far beyond my original concepts. It im- 
mediately struck a responsive chord 
with the press, beginning with the New 
York Times, and that in turn gave im- 
petus to the political results which 
were to follow. 

Fortunately, I was able to engage the 
interest of President John F. Kennedy 
in the concept, in good part because he 
too, as a New England Congressman 
and Senator, had shared my first-hand 
experiences with the inadequacies of 
the existing rail service. 

At his instigation, a modest appro- 
priation was obtained to start the 
Northeast corridor project in the De- 
partment of Commerce, the purpose of 
which was to conduct a systematic 
study of the transportation needs be- 
tween Washington and Boston and to 
provide a basis for further Government 
action. At this point, my proposal 
began to broaden considerably and be- 
came institutionalized in the executive 
branch. 

After the untimely death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I succeeded in drawing 
the attention of President Johnson to 
the Northeast corridor project, which, 
although very modest in scope, focused 
on an area of the country which was of 
considerable electoral vote importance. 
And at his instigation the project 
moved from paper to three dimensional 
form. 

After pledging his intention in his 
January 1965 State of the Union Ad- 
dress to seek funding for high speed 
rail demonstrations between Boston 
and Washington, President Johnson’s 
administration threw its weight behind 
the High Speed Ground Transportation 
Act of 1965, which he signed into law on 
September 30 of that year. 

I recall being immensely pleased 
when the President, in remarks at the 
signing ceremony, gave credit to those 
who had contributed to the passage of 
the legislation, and added ‘particu- 
larly Senator PELL, who harassed me 
week after week until he got me to 
take some action.”’ 

The 1965 legislation did in fact lead 
to demonstration projects which laid 
the groundwork for the Metroliner 
service, which continues in the North- 
east corridor today. And in a larger 
sense, it paved the way for the creation 
of Amtrak in the years that followed. 

In 1966, I authored a book entitled 
“Megalopolis Unbound: The Supercity 
and the Transportation of Tomorrow,” 
which told in some detail of these de- 
velopments in the early years of the 
1960's. But its main purpose was to 
show that the transportation problems 
of the Northeast were indeed national 
in scope. And I am afraid that my book 
is still current today since so little has 
been done to carry out its suggestions. 

In fact, I argued, the Northeast meg- 
alopolis was only 1 of 21 such mega- 
lopolitan areas, spread over some 26 
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States, which in 1960 accounted for 55 
percent of the Nation’s total popu- 
lation. And each of them, even then, 
were beginning to experience auto 
gridlock and airport saturation, with 
attendant problems of pollution con- 
trol and curtailment of personal mobil- 
ity. The solution, as I saw it then and 
still see it today, is high-speed ground 
transportation. 

The appropriation bill before us 
today thus represents for me one more 
keystone in what I hope will be just 
the first stage of a national solution. 
Achievement of high-speed service be- 
tween Boston and New York on what 
was formerly known as the New Haven 
Railroad has long been a major stum- 
bling block. It is a corkscrew section of 
track which, if all the curves were put 
together end to end, would spiral 
through nearly 17 full circles. Now the 
prospect of electrification, combined 
with tilt-train technology, makes the 
achievement of my original objective a 
reality. 

But with that achievement, comes an 
unforeseen complication which also has 
national implications, and that is the 
preservation of railroad freight service 
that must coexist with high speed pas- 
senger service. When I started this cru- 
sade in the 1960’s, I lamented the fact 
that passenger service was the step- 
child of freight service. Now with the 
institutionalization of Amtrak and 
high-speed passenger service, the roles 
are becoming reversed. 

Mr. President, rail transportation— 
both passenger and freight—offers our 
country significant economic and envi- 
ronmental benefits that would be lost 
if there were to be a further shift of 
traffic from the tracks to our already 
congested highways. Thus, as we work 
to improve our country's passenger rail 
system, we must take necessary steps 
to prevent the deterioration of our 
freight operations. Passenger and 
freight rail operations are not mutu- 
ally exclusive, Indeed, they have pre- 
viously coexisted and, with proper co- 
ordination and cooperation, can con- 
tinue to do so and prosper. 

With this proper balance in mind, Mr. 
President, I am certain that we can 
succeed in making our rail system 
safer, cleaner to the environment, and 
more cost-effective. 

I raise this issue, Mr. President, not 
in a hypothetical or theoretical man- 
ner, but because this issue is grounded 
in reality in Rhode Island. I have deep 
concern that an unintended side effect 
of the electrification project would im- 
pede existing freight operations in 
Rhode Island. As New England contin- 
ues to struggle out of a prolonged re- 
cession, this side effect could adversely 
impact our region's current and future 
economic viability. 

Having nurtured the concept of high- 
speed rail for the past 30 years, this po- 
tential conflict causes me great pain. 
States can little afford improved pas- 
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senger service at the expense of freight 
and vice versa. 

My distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, Senator LAUTENBERG, a cham- 
pion of rail development, understands 
this dichotomy and realizes that en- 
hancements to passenger service 
should not result in the deterioration 
of freight operations. Also, having been 
one of the first elected public officials 
to arrive on the scene of the train colli- 
sion in Chase, MD, a few years ago, 
Senator LAUTENBERG correctly and 
wisely advocates separation of fast 
moving passenger trains from slower 
moving commuter and freight trains. I, 
too, believe we should do this wherever 
it is possible and cost-effective. That 
tragic disaster underscores the need for 
us to make rail service completely 
safe. 

In the case of southern New England, 
particularly Rhode Island, the plans to 
electrify the corridor pose numerous 
operational and structural difficulties 
to the current freight operations. A so- 
lution exists that will accommodate 
high-speed passenger rail service and 
freight rail service, while improving 
safety along the corridor by separating 
passenger and freight rail. This solu- 
tion entails the construction of a 22- 
mile track, 7 miles of which already ex- 
ists, which would be dedicated to light 
rail and freight operations. 

Amtrak has a statutory obligation to 
assure that its work along the corridor 
does not interfere with current freight 
rail operations. It is my belief, Mr, 
President, that Amtrak also has a 
clear obligation to allow for the plan- 
ning and eventual introduction of mod- 
ern freight and commuter rail services 
to the area. 

Senator LAUTENBERG is, I believe, 
committed to a fair and positive reso- 
lution of this matter. In fact, he has in- 
cluded language in the accompanying 
report which, I believe, is a step in the 
right direction. 

I am sure that the report language 
accompanying this bill was not in- 
tended to be completely restrictive in 
nature. I am sure the report does not 
intend that the reimbursement re- 
quired for the necessary planning to 
accommodate freight operations needs 
to come wholly from State funds but 
could be derived from a combination of 
sources, including other appropriate 
Federal programs as well as the private 
sector. 

On a personal note and in closing, 
Mr. President, I want to once again 
thank my colleague from New Jersey 
for the leadership and expertise he has 
exhibited in this area and for helping 
to shepherd along a vision of mine and 
a crusade I started more than 30 years 
ago. 

All told, this is a wonderful bill. To 
me, it is a great satisfaction to see 
high-speed rail service coming into ef- 
fect. 
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I wrote a book on this subject in 1966, 
and it is absolutely current today be- 
cause so little has been done since. 

So I congratulate the chairman, the 
Senator from New Jersey, on his work 
and what he is doing. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
first want to say thank you to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator PELL, for 
his longstanding support of rail devel- 
opment. He was, as he noted, one of the 
pioneers in enhancing and improving 
passenger service in this country. He 
has been instrumental in the introduc- 
tion of high-speed ground transpor- 
tation. We worked very closely. De- 
spite the fact that the Senator from 
Rhode Island is not on a particular 
committee, he has had this abiding in- 
terest for a long time. 

I share his interest. He preceded me 
here by a number of years. Certainly 
no one can challenge the fact that he 
has had a vision of what high-speed rail 
might mean, particularly to his sector 
of the country, my sector of the coun- 
try where we have so much of the na- 
tional population. I am fully aware of 
the situation surrounding the introduc- 
tion of the electrification to the North- 
east corridor. Senator PELL was very 
helpful as we developed that concept. I, 
at Senator PELL’s request, recently 
met with Governor Sundlun of Rhode 
Island to discuss this particular situa- 
tion, which relates to the movement of 
freight as well as passenger service. I 
informed him that I would look into 
his concerns, which were also brought 
by Senators PELL and CHAFEE. 

As to Senator PELL’s question re- 
garding reimbursement for modifica- 
tion of the electrification design plants 
to include an independent third track 
in Rhode Island, I endorse his conten- 
tion that such reimbursement can be 
made by a combination of appropriate 
Federal funds—from sources other than 
Amtrak and the FRA—the State of 
Rhode Island and private sources. I sa- 
lute the leadership. They are taking in 
Rhode Island, with Senator PELL’s in- 
sistence, and we are happy to work 
with him on that and look forward to 
the day that we can zip back up to 
Rhode Island and come back on high- 
speed electric trains. 

Mr. PELL. I look forward to riding in 
the train with the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Yes. I thank the 
Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the minority manager of the bill. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank my friend and 
colleague from Arkansas. I have an 
amendment here that I will soon offer, 
which has been cleared on both sides. It 
makes available $3,200,000 that pre- 
viously was not included in the bill as 
a result of the moneys for 1993 not hav- 
ing been spent. They have now been 
spent. We learned that in the last 24 
hours. Therefore, there is no additional 
outlay. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
present business pending be laid aside. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1011 
(Purpose: To allocate $3.2 million in uncom- 
mitted Federal Transit Administration dis- 
cretionary grant funds under the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and related agen- 
cies bill for fiscal year 1994 to the 

RAILTRAN corridor project now that all 

matching funds have been made available 

and all prior grants have been expended) 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Senator HUTCHISON and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO], for Mrs. HUTCHISON, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1011. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 37, strike lines 12 and 13, and in- 
sert the following: $3,200,000 shall be for the 
RAILTRAN Corridor project of Dallas, Texas 
and Fort Worth, Texas, and $69,300,000 shall 
be allocated at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1011) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1012 
(Purpose: To provide $5,000,000 for Arkansas: 
Lock and dam No. 4, Pine Bluff) 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1012. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, line 24 add the following after 
the period: “Of the funds made available pur- 
suant to this heading, $5,000,000 shall be pro- 
vided for continuing construction of Lock 
and dam No. 4 located at Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
sas."". 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment that I think has been 
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cleared on both sides. It deals with an 
authorization of bridges over locks and 
dams. I think this is the seventh year 
of funding. I appreciate very much the 
cooperation from the Senators. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. If the Senator 
will withhold for a few minutes on that 
request, I think it is something that we 
can process with facility. I just want to 
be certain that I understand the stat- 
ute under which it comes. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be laid aside 
until the Senator is satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to lay aside the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1013 
(Purpose: To provide flexible use of highway 
dollars for the State of Florida) 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Senator MACK and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO), for Mr. MACK, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1013. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

SEC. . TRANSFER OF APPORTIONED TITLE 23 
FUNDING. 

The Secretary of Transportation shall per- 
mit the obligation of not to exceed $4,000,000, 
apportioned under title 23, United States 
Code, section 104(b)(5)(B) for the State of 
Florida for operating expenses of the 
tricounty commuter rall project in the area 
of Dade, Broward, and Palm Beach Counties, 
Florida, during each year that Interstate 95 
is under reconstruction in such area. 

Mr. D’AMATO. This is statutory lan- 
guage required to continue to fund this 
project, and it has no budgetary im- 
pact. This has been cleared on both 
sides, and there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1013) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1014 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, on 
behalf of Senator BOND, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO], for Mr. BOND, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1014. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Insert where appropriate: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, of the funds made available by this act 
under Federal Aviation Administration 
Grants-in-Aid for Airports, $6,000,000 shall be 
made available to repair and rebuild airports 
damaged as a result of the Midwest floods of 
1993: Provided, That these funds shall remain 
available until expended. 

Mr. D'AMATO. This amendment has 
been cleared on both sides. There are 
no fiscal implications. It comes about 
as a result of the floods in Missouri. It 
is indeed an emergency for airport 
flood relief. I hope that we could adopt 
this amendment. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. We are agreed on 
that, Madam President, and we ask 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has suggested the 
absence of a quorum. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call roll. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I have 
discussed with the two managers of the 
bill the taking of $6 million off the top 
of the airport improvement program 
trust fund. I am sure it goes for a good 
cause. But the chairman of the com- 
mittee is not here, and as chairman of 
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the Aviation Subcommittee, we have 
not had our markup yet. It looks like 
our moneys are going to be short. 
Therefore, with the agreement of the 
managers, I ask unanimous consent 
this amendment be set aside, and it be 
brought up tomorrow in the normal 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the Chair and I 
thank the managers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, is 
there a pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no pending amendment before the Sen- 
ate. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1012, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
previously offered an amendment. I 
now send a modified amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

The amendment (No. 1012), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 53, line 8, before the period, add: 
“$5,000,000 for Lock and dam No. 4 located at 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas’’. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
think after much labor, and running 
this, this has been agreed to by both 
parties. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, this is the Bumpers amendment 
that has been authorized under lock 
and dam legislation. This project has 
received Appropriations Committee 
support in the past. Considerable work 
remains to be done. It is an acceptable 
amendment. I encourage adoption of 
the amendment. It is cleared, I believe, 
by the Republican manager as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1012), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG,. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing be the only floor amendments 
remaining in order to H.R. 2750, the 
Transportation appropriations bill, and 
that they be subject to relevant sec- 
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ond-degree amendments, if applicable. 
The amendments are as follows: 

An amendment by Senator WARNER 
regarding minimum allocation; an 
amendment by Senators BOXER and 
FEINSTEIN regarding California; an 
amendment by Senator BOND regarding 
flooded airports; an amendment by 
Senator KASSEBAUM regarding labor 
issue, section 342; an amendment by 
Senator JOHNSTON that is technical re- 
garding ISTEA; an amendment by Sen- 
ator DOLE that is travel related; an 
amendment by Senator LOTT that is 
relevant; an amendment by Senator 
WALLOP that is a sense of the Senate 
regarding the FAA; an amendment by 
Senator McCain that isrelevant; an 
amendment by Senator GLENN that is 
relevant; an amendment by Senator 
BRADLEY that is relevant; an amend- 
ment by Senator BRADLEY that is rel- 
evant; an amendment by Senator 
METZENBAUM that is relevant; an 
amendment by Senator METZENBAUM 
that is relevant; an amendment by 
Senator RIEGLE that is relevant; an 
amendment by Senator MURRAY that is 
relevant; an amendment by Senator 
LAUTENBERG that is relevant; an 
amendment by Senator D'AMATO that 
is relevant; an amendment by Senator 
HATFIELD that is relevant; an amend- 
ment by Senator GRAMM, of Texas, that 
is relevant; an amendment by Senator 
BYRD that is relevant; an amendment 
by Senator MURKOWSKI that is rel- 


evant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
yield the floor and suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, it 
has come to my attention that Senator 
BURNS had asked for an amendment 
dealing with cargo preference, and in- 
advertently it was not included in the 
list. I ask unanimous consent that a 
place be reserved for Senator BURNS’ 
amendment so that it may be included 
in those amendments that can be of- 
fered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, I 
am wondering—— 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Does the Senator 
mind withholding? I reserve the right 
to object, and do not object and prob- 
ably will not, but there is a question 
we have on the Burns amendment. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I am not suggesting 
we accept it, but only that he have an 
opportunity to offer it. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Was it on the 
list earlier? 
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Mr. D'AMATO. He had given it to me. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. In fairness, be- 
cause I think I saw it on the list, I 
would have no objection to including 
it. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank my colleague. 

I am wondering if the manager of the 
bill thinks it would be appropriate that 
we ask for the yeas and nays on final 
passage at this time. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the committee 
amendment on page 50, line 22. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG, Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
Breaux relevant amendment be in- 
cluded in the list, as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. With that, 
Madam President, I think it covers 
them all. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

DIESEL FUELS 

Mr. REID. Madam President, a provi- 
sion in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act 
of 1993 will require tax-exempt, low sul- 
fur diesel fuel to be dyed at the termi- 
nal rack if it is to sold to wholesalers 
or retailers tax free for off-road uses. 
The effective date of that provision is 
January 1, 1994. I ask the Senator from 
Montana, the distinguished chairman 
of the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, if he is aware of the envi- 
ronmental ramifications of that provi- 
sion. 

Mr. BAUCUS. It is my understanding 
that some terminal racks will not have 
in place the dye injection equipment 
necessary to dye the fuel that is in- 
tended for off-highway or tax-exempt 
use. As a result, the users of the tax- 
exempt fuel may seek out the high sul- 
fur fuel for off-road uses that is now re- 
quired to be dyed as part of the Clean 
Air Act. The requirement in the Clean 
Air Act to dye high sulfur fuel was in- 
tended to dissuade the use of this fuel 
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because of its detrimental effect on the 
air quality of this country. The Clean 
Air Act will be compromised if the only 
tax-exempt, off road fuel available is 
high sulfur diesel. 

Mr. REID. That is my understanding 
as well. In fact, I have learned that 
even if all of the terminal racks wanted 
to provide dyed fuel to their off road 
customers,,the physical ability to do so 
is limited because of the implementa- 
tion date of this provision. In addition, 
the fact that some terminal racks in a 
region of the country will be able to 
provide dyed, low sulfur fuel to their 
customers, while some terminals in the 
same region will not, is going to put 
some businesses that sell diesel fuel at 
a distinct competitive disadvantage. In 
some cases, this competitive disadvan- 
tage will put these businesses, some of 
them small businesses that are family 
owned, at risk of survival. 

With this understanding, would the 
Chairman agree that the IRS should be 
astute to these conditions when draft- 
ing the regulations relating to the 
dyed, low-sulfur diesel provisions in 
OBRA? 

Mr. BAUCUS. I agree. The IRS must 
keep the issues we have discussed here 
today in mind so the regulations it pro- 
mulgates do not result in an increased 
use of high-sulfur fuel and do not put 
some businesses at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. REID. I thank the Chairman. 

TRANSPORTATION ACCESSIBILITY PROGRAM 

Mr. HARKIN. I wonder if I can en- 
gage the chairman of the Subcomittee 
on Transportation Appropriations, my 
friend from New Jersey, in a colloquy 
on the transportation accessibility pro- 
gram contained in the transit planning 
and research portion of the bill. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would be 
pleased to join the Senator from Iowa, 
a leader in transportation accessibil- 
ity, ina colloquy. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank the Senator. I 
note to the Senator from New Jersey 
that the committee ‘directs FTA to 
continue Project ACTION—Accessible 
Community Transportation In Our Na- 
tion—which is administered by the Na- 
tional Easter Seal Society through a 
cooperative agreement with FTA.” I 
thank the chairman for his leadership 
in this area, not only with this lan- 
guage but in his support for the project 
over recent years. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I appreciate the 
comments of my friend from Iowa, the 
author of ADA. I believe that the as- 
sistance which Project ACTION pro- 
vides to communities to help them 
meet the transportation requirements 
of ADA is very important. 

Mr. HARKIN. I note to the Senator 
from New Jersey that the technical in- 
formation and assistance needs of com- 
munities for complying with ADA and 
finding tools and techniques to meet 
the growing transportation needs of 
persons with disabilities is increasing 
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every day. Is it the intention of the 
committee that Project ACTION be 
continued by FTA at its current level, 
or perhaps even expanded? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. That is correct. I 
expect that the new team at FTA, 
which has shown great sensitivity to 
these issues, will seek to continue 
Project ACTION at its current level or 
possibly expand it. 

Mr. HARKIN. I thank my friend for 
that information and his outstanding 
leadership in this area. 

RECYCLED PAVING MATERIALS PROVISION 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, the 
bill before the Senate includes a l-year 
moratorium on the enforcement of sec- 
tion 1038(d) of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act, the re- 
cycled paving materials provision. The 
committee report on the bill also di- 
rects the Department of Transpor- 
tation to undertake several studies re- 
lated to crumb rubber. The report di- 
rects the Department to utilize pave- 
ment research funds to conduct ‘‘a de- 
tailed examination of the cost differen- 
tial of using rubber in asphalt as well 
as economic and technical impacts of 
alternative highway uses of rubber 
compared to using crumb rubber in as- 
phalt.’’ While these are much needed 
study directives, the report does not 
specify a time for completion of this 
work. In light of the fact that the mor- 
atorium provision is for 1 year, am I 
correct in assuming that the intent of 
the Senate is for DOT to report back to 
Congress promptly, and provide as 
much as it can on crumb rubber and 
the cost differential of using rubber in 
asphalt by June 1, 1994, so that we will 
have the benefit of DOT input before 
the moratorium is over, even if DOT 
reports in that time frame only on an 
interim basis? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. I would expect DOT to provide 
advice to the Congress on those issues 
in that time frame. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I thank the Senator. 
The costs of crumb rubber pavement 
compared to conventional asphalt are 
concerns that have been raised by 
many State transportation depart- 
ments, including Montana Department 
of Transportation. I therefore com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee for developing a bill and study re- 
quirements that will facilitate review 
of the concerns that have been raised. 

SUPPORT FOR A CONTRACT TOWER AT THE 
ABERDEEN REGIONAL AIRPORT 

Mr. DASCHLE. Madam President, I 
would like to call upon the distin- 
guished chairman of the Transpor- 
tation Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senator LAUTENBERG, to discuss a mat- 
ter related to the growth of air traffic 
and the need for additional air traffic 
control service at the Aberdeen Re- 
gional Airport in Aberdeen, SD. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would be happy 
to discuss the matter with the Senator 
from South Dakota. 
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Mr. DASCHLE. Madam President, be- 
fore discussing the Aberdeen Airport, I 
would like to compliment the Senator 
from New Jersey for once again doing a 
masterful job in providing the Senate 
with an appropriations bill that recog- 
nizes the importance of our transpor- 
tation systems to the health of our 
economy and fairly balances the com- 
peting demands for improved transpor- 
tation services throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind remarks. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Madam President, 
the report accompanying the transpor- 
tation bill addresses a matter of great 
importance to me and all pilots in 
South Dakota who depend on air traffic 
control service for safe operations 
around the Aberdeen Regional Airport. 
Specifically, the report directs the 
FAA to include the Aberdeen Airport 
in the FAA's contract tower program. 

As the distinguished Chairman is 
aware, the Aberdeen Regional Airport 
has experienced a substantial increase 
in traffic during the past few years. 
With the recent addition of another re- 
gional carrier and two freight carriers, 
the overall number of flights at the Ab- 
erdeen Airport has increased from 
40,616 in 1991 to 48,426 flights in 1992. 
The increase in traffic is expected to 
continue, especially when the runway 
at the Aberdeen Airport is extended 
next year to accommodate larger air- 
craft. 

Currently, there is no tower control 
service at the Aberdeen Airport, and, 
like many area pilots, I am concerned 
that with the dramatic increase in 
traffic, the overall safety of the Aber- 
deen airport is in serious jeopardy. The 
city of Aberdeen has recently commit- 
ted $100,000 for the construction of the 
control tower contingent upon Federal 
assistance, and I am grateful that re- 
port directs the FAA to include the Ab- 
erdeen Airport in the FAA’s contract 
tower program. Again, I would like to 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee for his assistance in 
this regard. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I appreciate the 
Senator’s bringing his concerns to my 
attention. The committee’s report ad- 
dresses the contract tower program at 
length. I strongly endorse the FAA's 
contract tower program for level 1 con- 
trol towers. In that regard, the com- 
mittee provided $1 million above the 
FAA’s budget request for the program 
so that additional airports such as Ab- 
erdeen can be included in it. The use of 
contract towers is an example of how 
we can reduce the costs of Government 
services and achieve savings over the 
long run. FAA estimates that the use 
of a contract control tower saves 
$200,000 annually because of the flexi- 
bility available in scheduling control- 
ler working hours around changes in 
air traffic activity levels. 
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Mr. DASCHLE. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for his support and 
attention to this important matter. 

TUCSON DIAL-A-RIDE PROJECT 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, it 
is my understanding that the transpor- 
tation appropriations bill currently be- 
fore us does not earmark discretionary 
funds for buses and bus facilities. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. DECONCINI. It is also my under- 
standing that the transportation ap- 
propriations bill approved by the House 
of Representatives did earmark transit 
projects and $2.3 million was approved 
for the city of Tucson. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I would like to bring 
to the Chairman’s attention that under 
section 3035(bb) of the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991 [ISTEA], Congress authorized $8 
million for the Tucson Dial-a-Ride 
project. The project combines on-de- 
mand bus service with some innovative 
technologies to make bus transpor- 
tation more dependable and convenient 
in sprawling, low-density neighbor- 
hoods. The $2.3 million in the House 
bill is the final appropriation that will 
bring Dial-a-Ride to completion. I hope 
that when the conference committee 
meets, the final funding for Dial-a-Ride 
will be approved. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. We will do ev- 
erything we can to ensure that Dial-a- 
Ride and other transit projects author- 
ized under ISTEA will receive full 
funding. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. WALLOP. I would first like to 
thank my colleagues on the Transpor- 
tation Appropriations Subcommittee 
for considering the Wyoming delega- 
tion’s request regarding the civilian 
and military needs for an aircraft ap- 
proach radar at the joint-use Chey- 
enne, WY, Airport, which is overseen 
by the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion. While the Air Force has re- 
sponded to the Wyoming delegation’s 
request for a surplus military radar 
which can be refurbished to meet Chey- 
enne’s increasing safety needs and the 
FAA's systemwide criteria, while the 
military has responded to the delega- 
tion’s request to objectively evaluate 
the merits for a refurbished radar at 
Cheyenne, the FAA refuses to consider 
those planned military and private 
enplanement increases at joint-use air- 
ports which it oversees. It is clear to 
this Senator that the FAA has had all 
of the most updated information avail- 
able from the military and other rel- 
evant interests to complete a thought- 
ful evaluation of the joint-use Chey- 
enne Airport. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
should be more flexible and look at the 
entire taxpayer picture in its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. I am angry 
that FAA’s cost/benefit evaluators 
have failed to respond to my calls to 
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encourage that military interests play 
a key role in the agency’s evaluations 
at joint-use airport facilities. I also 
personally called Secretary Pena to 
discuss this problem, and it is apparent 
to this Senator that the FAA is not in- 
terested in even responding to concerns 
communicated through the Secretary 
of Transportation. It’s absolutely ludi- 
crous and somewhat hypocritical that 
the FAA is so self-involved—so polar- 
ized and unresponsive that simple eval- 
uation adjustments are not made at 
the FAA staff level. it is upsetting that 
an agency refuses to respond to objec- 
tive military information concerning 
radar installations at joint-use facili- 
ties. 

While we do not plan to offer a non- 
germane amendment to this fiscal year 
1994 Transportation appropriations bill, 
Senator SIMPSON and I would like to 
discuss this problem with our colleague 
and chairman of the Transportation 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Senator 
LAUTENBERG. At the conclusion of our 
conversation, we plan to offer a sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution which calls on 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
to move away from its self-absorbed 
bureaucracy and work with other agen- 
cies—especially the military—to better 
utilize limited Federal dollars. The 
public is calling for Federal agencies to 
cooperate by using surplus Government 
property in cost-effective ways. The 
Wyoming delegation’s proposal to in- 
stall a surplus military radar at Chey- 
enne is an appropriate extension of 
that concept. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would add my sup- 
port for the comments and concerns ex- 
pressed by my friend and senior col- 
league from Wyoming, Senator WAL- 
LOP. Indeed, there are many extenuat- 
ing reasons for the FAA to reevaluate 
the Cheyenne Airport project. I am 
very concerned and quite puzzled as to 
how the FAA responds—or does not re- 
spond to Wyoming's civilian and mili- 
tary aviation needs. For quite some 
time, the FAA has had all of the most 
recent data from all relevant sources in 
order to make necessary and appro- 
priate adjustments to its cost/benefit 
analysis procedures for radar installa- 
tions at civilian/military airports. Yet, 
the agency has totally failed to hear 
this plea for Wyoming's aviation needs. 
The time has come for the FAA to rec- 
ognize that the airport in Cheyenne 
needs radar along with the necessary 
auxiliary equipment and should qualify 
for FAA assistance. I shall look for- 
ward to timely action by the FAA on 
this issue. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. The Senators are 
correct concerning FAA’s initial re- 
sponse to their request. As the Wyo- 
ming delegation knows, the sub- 
committee forwarded their request to 
the agency. The FAA responded that 
the Cheyenne project did not meet its 
cost/benefit criteria to receive a favor- 
able response. 
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Mr. WALLOP. Perhaps we agree that 
Government agencies should look at 
projections and concerns of other agen- 
cies with regard to decisions involving 
radar installations at airport facilities 
serving varying constituencies. I re- 
spect the Appropriation Committee’s 
decision reflecting the FAA’s rec- 
ommendation involving the Cheyenne 
Airport. However, I ask for your sup- 
port in passing our sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution today. In my view, the FAA 
is a prime example of an agency which 
fails to look at the whole picture. It’s 
high time that military and other con- 
cerns be solicited and fully utilized ina 
timely way by the FAA during the 
agency’s radar review processes at 
joint-use airport facilities. In my view, 
the Secretary of Transportation should 
report back to Congress within 60 days 
on progress made in this regard. I send 
the resolution to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. FAA is going to 
be faced with more and more of these 
types of requests. They should make 
every effort to be able to respond, espe- 
cially as additional military installa- 
tions are downsized. I am prepared to 
accept the Senators sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution. 

Mr. WALLOP. I thank the Chairman. 

THE OLYMPIC PENINSULA 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, in 
August, I spent several days on the 
Olympic Peninsula in Washington 
State. The communities there are now 
coming to grips with severely reduced 
timber harvest levels, and the need to 
diversify their economic base. I was 
impressed by the resilience of the peo- 
ple, and their desire to move on with 
their lives. 

The beauty of the peninsula, the 
coast, and the Olympic National Park 
make tourism a natural for this area. 
One idea that has the potential to pro- 
mote tourism without disturbing the 
natural beauty of the area is the con- 
struction of a bike path around the 
Olympic National Park. Cycling tours 
of the San Juan Islands and the Skagit 
Valley in Washington State are already 
very popular, and I am convinced that 
a bike path on the peninsula would at- 
tract many cyclists to this scenic spot. 
The bike path could be built from recy- 
cled materials, consistent with Wash- 
ington’s strong commitment to recy- 
cling. 

Madam President, I intend to study 
the feasibility of this project and, if it 
has real potential, to work with the 
people of the peninsula to see it be- 
come a reality. 

INTERMODAL SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
EFFICIENCY ACT 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Madam President, I 
rise today to alert my colleagues to the 
fact that 23 States have been penalized 
as of October 1, 1993, under the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991, otherwise known as 
ISTEA. These States were penalized for 
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not enacting mandatory seatbelt and 
helmet laws by the October 1 deadline. 
Madam President, I see this not only as 
a burdensome Federal mandate placed 
on the backs of State legislatures, but 
also as erosion of civil liberties and 
personal freedom. 

ISTEA gave States less than 2 years 
to enact these laws. As some State leg- 
islatures only meet for 40 to 180 days, 
many States were actually only given 
slightly over 1 year to enact the re- 
quired laws or face penalties. The pen- 
alties in section 1031 of ISTEA will 
have significant financial impact on 
any State, causing millions of dollars 
to be reprogrammed from highway con- 
struction to safety programs. Less 
than 2 years is not sufficient time for 
State legislatures to deal with an issue 
that impacts their States by millions 
of dollars. 

I own a motorcycle, that is no secret. 
Where helmets are required to be worn, 
I wear them, where they are not, I do 
not. I make no bones about the fact 
that my dislike for the Federal man- 
date requiring States to pass helmet 
laws is in part inspired by my interest 
in motorcycling. But, my discomfort 
also comes from the Feds mandating 
these kinds of laws before States can 
receive highway funds, funds that their 
own citizens have already contributed 
to. When Congress blackmailed the 
States regarding highway speed limits, 
I thought that was wrong. I feel the 
same way about seatbelt and helmet 
laws. To me, the issue is not whether 
these are good laws or not, the issue is 
Federal mandates versus State author- 
ity. 

Members who have been following 
this issue know I am the sponsor of S. 
401, which would delay the deadline for 
complying with the act from October 1, 
1993, to October 1, 1995. My good friend 
from Minnesota, Senator DURENBERGER 
has introduced S. 295—which would re- 
peal the penalty altogether. 

In the meantime, October 1 has come 
and gone. Currently, 23 States are fac- 
ing these sanctions, although they do 
have a brief respite under current law, 
as the penalties do not actually take 
place until fiscal year 1995. 

If these penalties were to be imple- 
mented in fiscal year 1994, I would have 
offered an amendment to the transpor- 
tation appropriations bill we are dis- 
cussing today. As that is not necessary 
at this time, I wanted to bring this 
matter to my colleagues’ attention and 
to let it be known that I look forward 
to working with my colleague, Senator 
Baucus, when he brings a technical 
corrections bill to the floor of this 
body. It is through that vehicle that I 
plan to address this matter. 

It is not right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to blackmail States by threat- 
ening to cut Federal highway funds if 
States do not mandate the use of seat- 
belts and helmets. Whether I support 
the use of seatbelts and helmets or not, 
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I do not like strong arm tactics being 
used against the States by the Federal 
Government. ; 

In closing, Madam President, I want 
to be clear that the issue is not only 
the use or nonuse of helmets, but rath- 
er Federal mandates. I also think per- 
sonal freedom is an issue. I am pro- 
choice. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment should dictate to the States, 
or its citizens, on matters of individual 
liberty. 

CHICAGO CENTRAL AREA CIRCULATOR 

è Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Madam 
President, I would like to express my 
strong support for adequate continued 
section 3 New Start funding for the 
city of Chicago’s Central Area 
Circulator project. This light rail tran- 
sit system, known as the circulator, 
will serve commuters working in the 
rapidly expanding downtown area of 
the great city of Chicago. This area, 
known as the Loop, is the economic 
core of Chicago and provides 40 percent 
of all jobs in the city. 

Furthermore, it will also connect 
many of this city’s great development 
projects in progress. These include 
Navy Pier, Cityfront Center, McCor- 
mick Place, and the Central Station in 
the city’s South Loop district. 

Madam President, the great employ- 
ment, cultural, and business expansion 
in downtown Chicago requires an ex- 
panded transit system to reach into 
the corners of the city which are not 
currently being served by existing rail 
and bus lines. The circulator will help 
to meet the need for an improved 
downtown transportation system that 
will complement existing lines. Its 
simple goal is to help move people 
within Central Chicago while decreas- 
ing vehicle congestion, and pollution as 
mandated in the Clean Air Act. 

The circulator received a $260 million 
authorization in ISTEA. It was one of 
the few projects in ISTEA that re- 
ceived contract authority. Funding for 
the project will be shared among local, 
State, and Federal Governments—each 
providing one-third of its cost. The 
State and local authorities are fully 
committed to the project and have al- 
ready committed to funding two-thirds 
of the project. While the House allo- 
cated $55 million for fiscal year 1994 
Federal funding, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has recommended 
only $5 million. 

At this time, the circulator’s prelimi- 
nary engineering design has received 
approval by the Federal Transit Ad- 
ministration and 50 percent of prelimi- 
nary engineering work has been com- 
pleted. It is important to note that the 
planning for this project is on schedule. 
Furthermore, the requested funding 
this year will not sit idle—it can be 
utilized this fiscal year. Delays in 
bringing this project on-line will only 
add to delays in the construction proc- 
ess, which in the long run leads to cost 
overruns. The money provided to date 
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has been prudent and I encourage my 
colleagues not to delay continuation of 
Federal funding. 

It is projected that the circulator 
will be fully operational by 1998. Given 
that this project is well underway, I 
encourage the conferees of this Trans- 
portation bill to take a second look at 
this outstanding transportation sys- 
tem. 

For the past 12 years, the urban areas 
of our Nation have been greatly ne- 
glected. As businesses expand to the 
greener suburbs, cities have been left 
to decay. Under the outstanding lead- 
ership of Mayor Richard Daley, Chi- 
cago’s Central Area Circulator is an ex- 
cellent example of the type of invest- 
ment in urban infrastructure that is 
needed to revive our metropolitan 
areas.@ 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Madam President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to morning business, with 
Senators allowed to speak therein for 
up to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Parliamentary 
inquiry, Madam President. We are in 
morning business; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


OO 


SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, today, on our television sets, we 
saw a great tragedy unfolding in Soma- 
lia, and I think there is not one person 
in the United States who is not 
touched by what is happening there 
and feels for our Armed Forces in So- 
malia. 

Saying that, of course, is a great 
quandary for us about what to do. Yes- 
terday’s events have renewed calls for 
the United States to withdraw from 
Somalia. I was in Kansas this morning, 
as a matter of fact, and many spoke to 
me about the fact that we have no 
business there and we should come 
home. I know a number of Senators 
have raised this issue in this Chamber, 
and I share the concern of my col- 
leagues about the deteriorating situa- 
tion in that country. 

But, Madam President, when United 
States troops entered Somalia in De- 
cember of last year, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, mostly women and 
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children, had died from starvation. Our 
brave troops rescued Somalia from 
total and complete destruction and 
saved thousands of lives. We should be 
very proud of that mission. 

We went into Somalia with the best 
of humanitarian motives as well as a 
sense of responsibility. The United 
States had used Somalia during the 
cold war, propping up a brutal and re- 
pressive dictator at that time. 

The original mission of our troops 
was narrow and defined: To establish a 
secure environment for the delivery of 
humanitarian relief. This has been 
achieved in 99 percent of the country. 
But clearly because of General Aideed’s 
brutal attacks, a secure environment 
does not exist in southern Mogadishu. 

Contrary to what many have said, 
U.S. troops have not strayed from this 
original mission. While the United Na- 
tions has begun efforts to build Soma- 
lia as a nation, United States troops 
have focused solely on maintaining a 
secure environment. 

Once this is achieved, all American 
forces will depart Somalia, leaving the 
broader nation-building mission to 
other U.N. troops. 

Yet, yesterday’s events in Mogadishu 
underscore the continuing difficulty of 
achieving even the narrow mission of 
security. 

Madam President, for this reason, I 
believe we have reached a turning 
point in the United States policy in So- 
malia. Either we commit the resources 
necessary to fulfill our mission or we 
withdraw our troops from harm's way. 

The attack yesterday on U.S. troops 
demonstrates that our current troop 
levels are not sufficient to achieve our 
ends. I understand from press reports 
that some 400 additional troops may be 
sent to Somalia. If we are serious 
about protecting our young men and 
women, I seriously doubt so few addi- 
tional personnel are adequate and if we 
are serious, I think we ought to con- 
sider thousands more, or whatever is 
necessary to give that protection. 

President Clinton must be willing to 
make a forceful case to the American 
people about the importance and neces- 
sity of this operation. 

In addition, we must accelerate the 
political reconciliation process in So- 
malia. Efforts to build an interim po- 
litical authority of Somalis to govern 
their country are essential. I support 
initiatives to involve regional powers, 
particularly President Meles of Ethio- 
pia. 

If United States troops stay, Somalia 
themselves must work to ensure that 
the U.N. operation succeeds. They 
must stand up and be counted at this 
crisis in their country. This is not a 
war between the United States and So- 
malia. But it has turned into a brutal 
attack on the United States by some 
vary small portion of the Somali peo- 
ple. In my conversations with Somalis 
and relief groups, I am told that the 
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overwhelming majority of the people in 
the country strongly support the Unit- 
ed Nations. Yet, we only see anti-U.S. 
and U.N. demonstrations on the streets 
of Mogadishu. 

At the beginning of this operation, 
U.S. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali warned the Somalis: 
“The international community could 
just say, ‘enough is enough,’ and walk 
away. This is a message the Somali 
leaders need to understand.” In theend, 
the United States and United Nations 
can only create the conditions for So- 
malis themselves to form a new gov- 
ernment and retain control of their 
destiny. 

If, on the other hand, the United 
States decides to remove our troops 
from Somalia, it is important to under- 
stand the consequences. 

If the United States troops leave So- 
malia, the operation will likely col- 
lapse and the United States would, in 
all likelihood, not be able to forge an- 
other such effort again anywhere. 

American withdrawal would also 
hand a victory to General Aideed and 
set a damaging precedent for future op- 
erations. Aideed is directly challenging 
the United States. With each attack on 
an American, Aideed is hoping to force 
a U.S. and U.N. withdrawal so that he 
can regain political and military 
power. $ 

I, for one, have grave concerns about 
allowing a renegade thug to kill U.S. 
forces with impunity. 

Madam President, last month the 
Senate conducted a very healthy de- 
bate on Somalia. The amendment ap- 
proved by the Senate, and since then, 
the House, calls for a report from 
President Clinton by October 15 on the 
United States role in Somalia. 

In this report, the President should 
state his intentions clearly. Are we 
willing to dedicate the resources nec- 
essary to achieve our goals and protect 
our people? Or is it time to close up 
shop—saying we did our best—and 
watch Somalia return to anarchy and 
starvation? 

I think many today would say yes, 
let us close up shop. I, for one, say we 
should complete our mission. 

I yield the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). Who yields time? 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN addressed the 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

I hear the comments of Senator 
KASSEBAUM, and although this is not 
why I have risen, I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with those comments. 

I think she has hit the nail on the 
head. I just want her to know that her 
views do have support on this side of 
the aisle. - 

I would hate to see our country turn 
tail and run. I would like to see us 
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complete our mission. And I think it is 
extraordinarily important that the 
President of the United States, come 
October 15, state very clearly what our 
national interest is, what our goals 
are, and what our commitments are 
going to be to meet both our interests 
and our goals. 

I think she has stated it just as well 
and as cogently as it can be. I would 
like to associate myself with her com- 
ments. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, if 
I may just thank the Senator from 
California. I very much appreciate her 
comments. It is a difficult time, I 
think, for all of us. I particularly value 
her thoughtful observations. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 


THE TRANSPORTATION 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the transportation ap- 
propriations bill. I would like to begin 
by saying thank you to Senator LAU- 
TENBERG, to the members of the com- 
mittee, and to the staff, who I believe 
have done an excellent job in a very 
difficult situation. 

I want to point out how critical and 
how important this bill is to the larg- 
est State in the Union. I am sure my 
colleague, Senator BOXER, would asso- 
ciate herself—I hope she would—with 
these remarks because transit and 
highway are extraordinary in Califor- 
nia. We must replace highways, to the 
extent we can, with transit. 

So a commitment to public transit as 
a part of an appropriations bill is a be- 
all and end-all for our State. We can si- 
multaneously boost the economy. 
Transportation initiatives build infra- 
structure. And they are win-win in vir- 
tually every State of this Union. 

This body, I hope, in that bill, will 
fund four major projects for our State: 
The Los Angeles metro rail system, 
which will continue the design and con- 
struction of segments two and three of 
this growing subway and light rail sys- 
tem in a city that needs light rail and 
subway as much as any, the Bay Area 
Rapid Transit system, and the San 
Jose rail system—these extensions are 
proven systems with a combined daily 
ridership of 280,000 passengers—a pro- 
posal for an Orange County Intermodal 
Transportation Center which will serve 
as a major transportation hub in the 
most congested transit corridor in 
America, that going out of Los Angeles 
into Orange County and also into the 
inland empire. 

Here the county of Orange, the city 
of Anaheim, the Orange County Trans- 
portation Authority, have submitted a 
state-of-the-art intermodal transpor- 
tation center which will serve the pub- 
lic with the interconnection of express 
bus, urban rail, airport shuttle, taxi, 
and park-and-ride systems. 
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Its location would serve the Anaheim 
Convention Center, the stadium, 
Disneyland, as well as the proposed 
west expansion and resulting business 
growth expected in the region; the ad- 
vanced technology stealth bus. This is 
an example of defense conversion in 
progress; and the advanced technology 
transit bus, a model transportation ini- 
tiative applying technology from the 
defense industry to domestic needs; 
also, the regional Sacramento Transit 
District with funds to support clean 
burning vehicles. But most important 
in this bill is a major commitment to 
begin the funding of high-speed rail in 
America. 

Iam hopeful that, working with oth- 
ers on this high-speed rail bill when it 
comes to us for authorization, the 
President’s fast rail bill will receive 
quick passage in this Senate. For Cali- 
fornia, it is extraordinary. It will allow 
us to upgrade tracks to allow for faster 
trains. It will strengthen the Federal- 
State-local partnership in the develop- 
ment of magnetic levitation, known as 
maglev train technology. 

One of the corridors that would be- 
come immediately eligible for funding 
would be the corridor between San 
Francisco and San Diego through the 
Central Valley, a rail spine down the 
center of California. High-speed rail 
that could connect the northern and 
southern parts of our State would help 
commerce, reduce dependency on the 
private automobile and, most impor- 
tant, it is analyzed to create jobs. This 
high-speed rail bill, it is estimated, in 
5 years could create 41,000 new jobs in 
our Nation. 

In California, the State legislature 
enacted a joint resolution directing the 
Governor to establish an intercity 
high-speed rail commission. The com- 
mission will create a plan for an inte- 
grated state-of-the-art high-speed 
ground transportation network by 1995. 
The voters of California have dem- 
onstrated their desire to support this 
by supporting $2.9 billion for rail bonds 
in a vote that was cast in 1990. So the 
match is already guaranteed. 

We would expect that if this passes, 
construction will commence on a Los 
Angeles-to-San Francisco high-speed 
ground transportation corridor by the 
year 2000, with a full statewide system 
operating by the year 2020. 

So I want to say that, for California, 
this appropriations bill is an extraor- 
dinarily important one. I noticed in the 
newspaper today that, of manufactur- 
ing jobs lost in this Nation in the last 
year, 100,000 of them—more than twice 
any other State—have taken place in 
the State of California; 22,100 jobs lost 
just in 1 month. 

So programs like this, which produce 
infrastructure, also produce jobs—the 
best jobs, jobs that are blue collar, jobs 
that can put people back to work, and 
jobs that can help build a State and en- 
able people to get from their home to 
their workplace. 
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So I say “Thank you” to the commit- 
tee and indicate my support for the 
bill. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 


THE SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am just 
going to take a few minutes to com- 
ment on the situation in Somalia. I re- 
gret I was not on the floor when Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM spoke. I heard that 
she was speaking on this issue, and I 
am sure I agreed with at least 90 per- 
cent of what she had to say. I do not 
think it is amiss to say that she would 
agree with 90 percent of what I have to 
say. We all see the pictures and read 
about the tragedies of the American 
loss of life and the loss of life of others, 
and we regret that. But I hope we do 
not act too hastily here in this body. 

We have a leadership role in the 
world. There is only one leader left in 
the world, and that is the United 
States of America. And George Bush 
made a decision—the right decision—to 
go in there and prevent the largest 
massivestarvation in the history of the 
world in any one country since the 
Irish famine of the 1840's. We played 
that role successfully. But we knew, 
contrary to some statements that were 
made, that we would have to stay there 
for a while to bring some stability to 
the area. 

The great threat in the world today 
is instability. If you were to ask 10 
years ago or 5 years ago what was the 
great threat, we would have said world 
communism and all of the nuclear 
weapons. That has changed and now it 
is instability. 

We have to be, of course, for stabil- 
ity. When we ask 30 other nations to 
join us in Somalia—which we have 


done—and if then suddenly we say we, 


are just going to pull out, that does not 
send the right message. And that mes- 
sage, frankly, compounds the problem 
of Bosnia. It is easy in hindsight—as 
easy as a Monday morning quarter- 
back—for someone who did not sit in 
the White House and have to make the 
decisions. But we made a mistake, 
frankly, in not moving in with air 
strikes when the Serbs first started 
acting as they did in Bosnia. That mis- 
take was made by George Bush. That 
mistake was made by the new Presi- 
dent, Bill Clinton, when he came in. 
That is history. But it sent the wrong 
message to the rest of the world in 
terms of firm U.S. leadership in bring- 
ing stability into the world. 

We have to stick it out in Somalia. 
We have to work with other nations. 
We have about 4,400 troops there. We 
once had about 30,000. We have about 
4,400 out of 28,000 total troops there, 
and we have to make the very best of 
the situation until the situation sta- 
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bilizes there. And the overall situation 
is stable. There is just one portion of 
the capital city, about one-fourth of 
Mogadishu that is controlled by Gen- 
eral Aideed. 

I believe we are making a mistake in 
trying to have a military solution for 
that one-fourth of the city in going 
after General Aideed. Former President 
Jimmy Carter has indicated that Gen- 
eral Aideed sent him a message that he 
would be willing to go somewhere and 
try and negotiate a settlement. I know 
there are those who do not want to do 
this. 

We may have learned the wrong les- 
son in World War II where we demol- 
ished the enemy. That ordinarily is not 
the way you make peace. Ordinarily, 
you make peace as they did 3 weeks 
ago on the White House lawn, where 
the two sides—and I am sure both 
Prime Minister Rabin and Chairman 
Arafat shook hands with some reluc- 
tance on both sides, both seeing the 
other as somebody who represents a 
side that has perpetrated both great 
evils. But you negotiate with someone 
who has force, and you try and work 
out political settlements. I think that 
is what we have to do in Somalia. 

It is not easy to say we have to put 
our troops in some jeopardy, as well as 
troops of other nations, while we try 
and bring stability. But if we just pull 
out precipitously, we just turn it over 
to the Aideeds, We cannot let the Gen- 
eral Aideeds of this world dictate 
American military policy and Amer- 
ican leadership policy. 

So, unpleasant as it is, I think it 
would be a great mistake just to pull 
out precipitously. 

I yield the floor. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate on October 1, 1993, 
received a message from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

The nominations received on October 
1, 1993, are shown in today’s RECORD at 
the end of the Senate proceedings. 
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STRENGTHENING AMERICA’S SHIP- 
YARDS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT RECEIVED DURING 
RECESS—PM 47 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on October 1, 1993, 
during the recess of the Senate, re- 
ceived the following message from the 
President of the United States, to- 
gether with accompanying papers; 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
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In accordance with the requirements 
of section 1031 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1993 
(Public Law 102-484), I transmit here- 
with a report entitled “Strengthening 
America’s Shipyards: A Plan for Com- 
peting in the International Market.” 

The U.S. shipbuilding industry is un- 
surpassed in building the finest and 
most complex naval vessels in the 
world. Now that the Cold War has 
ended, these shipyards, like many 
other defense firms, face a new chal- 
lenge—translating their skills from the 
military to the commercial market. In- 
dividual shipyards already have begun 
to meet this challenge. The enclosed 
report describes steps that the Govern- 
ment is taking and will take to assist 
their efforts. I look forward to working 
with the Congress and the industry to 
ensure a successful transition to a 
competitive industry in a truly com- 
petitive marketplace. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, October 1, 1993. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 
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NORWAY’S COMMERCIAL HAR- 
VESTING OF MINKE WHALES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 48 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On August 5, 1993, the Secretary of 
Commerce certified that Norway’s re- 
sumption of commercial harvesting of 
minke whales has diminished the effec- 
tiveness of the International Whaling 
Commission (IWC). The IWC acted to 
continue the moratorium on all com- 
mercial whaling at its most recent 
meeting last spring. Despite this ac- 
tion, Norway has recommenced com- 
mercial whaling of the Northeastern 
Atlantic minke, noting that it has 
lodged an objection to the moratorium. 
This letter constitutes my report to 
the Congress pursuant to section 8(b) of 
the Fishermen's Protective Act of 1967, 
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as amended (Pelly Amendment) (22 
U.S.C. 1978(a)). 

The United States is deeply opposed 
to commercial whaling: the United 
States does not engage in commercial 
whaling, and the United States does 
not allow the import of whale meat or 
whale products. While some native 
Alaskans engage in narrowly cir- 
cumscribed subsistence whaling, this is 
approved by the IWC through a quota 
for "aboriginal whaling.” The United 
States also firmly supports the pro- 
posed whale sanctuary in the Ant- 
arctic. 

The United States has an equally 
strong commitment to science-based 
international solutions to global con- 
servation problems. The United States 
recognizes that not every country 
agrees with our position against com- 
mercial whaling. The issue at hand is 
the absence of a credible, agreed man- 
agement and monitoring regime that 
would ensure that commercial whaling 
is kept within a science-based limit. 

I believe that Norway’s action is seri- 
ous enough to justify sanctions as au- 
thorized by the Pelly Amendment. 
Therefore, I have directed that a list of 
potential sanctions, including a list of 
Norwegian seafood products that could 
be the subject of import prohibitions, 
be developed. Because the primary in- 
terest of the United States in this mat- 
ter is protecting the integrity of the 
IWC and its conservation regime, I be- 
lieve our objectives can best be 
achieved by delaying the implementa- 
tion of sanctions until we have ex- 
hausted all good faith efforts to per- 
suade Norway to follow agreed con- 
servation measures. It is my sincere 
hope that Norway will agree to and 
comply with such measures so that 
sanctions become unnecessary. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, October 4, 1993. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:37 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3116. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as follows: 

H.R. 3116. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
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MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times, by unanimous con- 
sent, and placed on the Calendar: 

H.R. 2399. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of lanå claims of the Catawba Tribe of 
Indians of the State of South Carolina and 
the restoration of the Federal trust relation- 
Ship with the Tribe, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1578. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the Secretary to reorganize the 
Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
Nutrition, and Forestry. 

EC-1579. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to an amend- 
ment to the Department of Transportation 
Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1994; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 729. A bill to amend the Toxic Sub- 
stances Control Act to reduce the levels of 
lead in the environment, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 103-152). 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 3116. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 103-153). 

By Mr. BIDEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute and an amendment to the 
title: 

S. 486. A bill to establish a specialized 
corps of judges necessary for certain Federal 
proceedings required to be conducted, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 103-154). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS): 

S. 1513. A bill entitled “Improving Ameri- 
ca’s Schools Act of 1993"; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. COVERDELL (for himself, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, and Mrs. HUTCHISON): 

S. 1514. A bill entitled the “Guaranteed 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1993"; to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget and the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, jointly, pursuant to 
the order of August 4, 1977, with instructions 
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that if one Committee reports, the other 
Committee have thirty days to report or be 
discharged. 
By Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself and 
Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 1515. A bill to amend the Central Bering 
Sea Fisheries Enforcement Act of 1992; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. COVERDELL: 

S. 1516. A bill to limit the use of funds for 
deployment of the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States outside the United States under 
United Nations command; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Mr. 
MACK, and Mrs. BOXER): 

S.J. Res. 139. A joint resolution to des- 
ignate the third Sunday in November of 1993 
as “National Children’s Day”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1513. A bill entitled “Improving 
America’s Schools Act of 1993’’; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

THE IMPROVING AMERICA’S SCHOOLS ACT 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce on behalf of the 
administration the Improving Ameri- 
ca’s School Act, which is the reauthor- 
ization of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. Since 1965, when 
President Johnson and the Congress 
launched the war on poverty, it has 
been clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special obligation to help 
eliminate the disadvantages that poor 
children face in education. This legisla- 
tion is our opportunity to revise that 
landmark legislation in ways that pro- 
vide more effective national leadership 
in achieving better schools for all chil- 
dren. 

The administration is proposing the 
most far-reaching changes since the 
legislation was first enacted in 1965. 
These changes will set a new standard 
for Federal education programs, offer 
new help to disadvantaged children, 
and reshape the manner in which the 
Federal Government supports elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

Much has been accomplished in the 
28-year history of this legislation. Most 
notably, the dropout rate has been sub- 
stantially reduced, the gap in achieve- 
ment between white and minority chil- 
dren has narrowed, school districts 
have linked to equalize resources 
among their schools, and large num- 
bers of parents have been drawn into 
their children’s education. 

We have learned a great deal about 
what works or what doesn’t, and it is 
time to act on that knowledge to make 
this good program better. 

The administration’s proposal calls 
for major and far-reaching changes in 
the Nation’s schools to reach the Na- 
tional Education Goals by the year 2000 
and to ensure that all children, not 
just children with advantages, have a 
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realistic opportunity to succeed in 
their schools. It is a bold step and a di- 
rection I fully support. 

The Improving America’s Schools 
Act recognizes the need for overhauling 
and simplifying the existing Federal 
programs. Its recommendations are 
well-thought out and impressive. First, 
and most important, it renews our 
commitment to the Nation’s poorest 
children by focusing greater resources 
on students in high-poverty schools. 
These are the students who have made 
the least progress and they need help 
the most. 

Before the end of this session, we will 
lay the groundwork for this measure 
by taking up the President’s Goals 2000 
legislation. 

The measure we are introducing 
today builds on Goals 2000 in several 
ways. It calls for high standards for all 
children. It realigns ESEA programs 
with State and local reform efforts. It 
reduces the excessive redtape of cur- 
rent Federal reporting requirements. 

The Improving America’s Schools 
Act gives special attention to teachers 
by requiring that funds be used for 
teacher development. The bill also 
gives greater flexibility to local 
schools and school districts to use 
their best judgment about allocating 
Federal funds, as long as they meet the 
purposes of the programs. Finally, it 
rewards success by identifying schools 
making progress and enabling them to 
compete for more funds. By contrast, 
under current law schools that make 
progress lose Federal funds. Finally, 
the legislation recognizes that good 
health is an important part of good 
education; it encourages schools and 
health providers to work together, and 
calls for health screening in schools. 

Action on this legislation will be a 
major domestic policy priority of the 
next session, second only to health 
care reform. I look forward to working 
with all Senators on this measure, and 
I welcome their suggestions and com- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that a 
more detailed summary of the bill and 
the text of the bill itself may be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

S. 1513 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the “Improving America's Schools 
Act of 1993". 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ACT 

SEC. 2.—This Act is organized into the fol- 
lowing titles: 

Title I—Amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Title I—Amendments to the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act. 

Title I1I—Amendments to Other Acts. 

EFFECTIVE DATES; TRANSITION 

Sec. 3. (a) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) The pro- 
visions of title I of this Act shall take effect 
July 1, 1995, except that those provisions of 
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title I that apply to programs under title 

VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 

cation Act of 1965, as amended by this Act, 

and to programs that are conducted on a 

competitive basis, shall be effective with re- 

spect to appropriations for use under such 
programs in fiscal year 1995 and in subse- 
quent fiscal years. 

(2) The provisions of title II of this Act 
shall be effective upon enactment, except 
that section 250 of such title shall be effec- 
tive— 

(A) July 1, 1995 for non-competitive pro- 
grams in which funds are allocated in the 
basis of a formula; and 

(B) for programs that are conducted on a 
competitive basis, with respect to appropria- 
tions for use under such programs in fiscal 
year 1995 and in subsequent fiscal years. 

(3)(A) Part A and B of title III of this Act 
shall take effect July 1, 1995. 

(B) Part C of title II of this Act shall take 
effect on October 1, 1994. 

(b) TRANSITION.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, a recipient of funds 
under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as in effect prior to 
amendment by this Act, may use funds avail- 
able to it under such predecessor authority 
to carry out necessary and reasonable plan- 
ning and transition activities in order to en- 
sure a smooth implementation of programs 
authorized by this Act. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT OF 1965 

AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

SEC. 101.—The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“SECTION 1.—This Act may be cited as the 
‘Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965’. 

“TABLE OF CONTENTS 

“SEC. 2.—The table of contents for this Act 
is as follows: 

“TITLE I—HELPING CHILDREN IN NEED 

MEET HIGH STANDARDS 

“Sec. 1001. Declaration of policy and state- 

ment of purpose. 

“Sec. 1002. Authorization of appropriations. 
“PART A—MAKING HIGH-POVERTY SCHOOLS 

WORK 


“Subpart 1—Basic Program Requirements 


“Sec. 1111. State plans. 

“Sec. 1112. Local educational agency plans. 

“Sec. 1113. Eligible school attendance areas. 

“Sec. 1114. Schoolwide programs. 

“Sec. 1115. Targeted assistance schools. 

“Sec. 1116. Parental involvement. 

“Sec. 1117. Participation of children en- 
rolled in private schools. 

1118. Assessment and school and dis- 
trict improvement. 

1119. Fiscal requirements. 

“Subpart 2—Allocations 

1121. Grants for the outlying areas and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

1122. Allocations of States. 

1123. Basic grants. 

1124. Concentration grants. 

“Sec. 1125. Special allocation procedures. 

“Sec. 1126. Carryover and waiver. 

“PART B—EVEN START FAMILY LITERACY 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 1201. Statement of purpose, 

“Sec. 1202. Program authorized. 

“Sec. 1203. State programs. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
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“Sec. 1204. Uses of funds. 
“Sec. 1205. Program elements. 
“Sec. 1206. Eligible participants. 
“Sec. 1207. Applications. 
“Sec. 1208. Award of subgrants. 
“Sec. 1209. Evaluation. 
**PART C—EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY 
CHILDREN 


“Sec. 1301. Program purpose. 

“Sec. 1302. Program authorized. 

“Sec. 1303. State allocations. 

“Sec. 1804. State applications; services. 

“Sec. 1305. Secretarial approval; peer re- 
view. 

“Sec. 1306. Comprehensive needs assessment 
and service-delivery plan; au- 
thorized activities. 

“Sec. 1307. Bypass. 

“Sec. 1808. Coordination of migrant edu- 
cation activities. 

“Sec, 1309. Definitions. 

“PART D—EDUCATION OF NEGLECTED AND 
DELINQUENT YOUTH 

. Purpose; program authorized. 

. Eligibility. 

. Allocation of funds. 

. State reallocation of funds. 

. State plan and State agency ap- 

plications. 

. Use of funds. 

. Institution-wide projects. 

. Three-year projects. 

. Program evaluations. 

“Sec. . Transition services. 

“Sec. . Definitions. 

“PART E—FEDERAL EVALUATIONS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

“Sec. 1501. Evaluations. 

“Sec. 1502. Demonstrations of 
practices, 


“PART F—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 1601. State administration. 


“TITLE H—IMPROVING TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 


"PART A—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


“Sec. 2101. Findings. 

“Sec. 2102. Purposes. 

“Sec. 2103. Authorization of appropriations; 
allocation between subparts. 


“Subpart 1—Federal Activities 


“Sec. 2111. Program authorized. 
“Sec, 2112. Authorized activities. 


“Subpart 2—State and Local Activities 


“Sec. 2121. Program authorized. 

“Sec, 2122. Allocation of funds. 

“Sec. 2123. Within-State allocations. 

“Sec. 2124. Priority for professional develop- 
ment in mathematics and 
science. 

State applications. 

State-level activities. 

Local education agency applica- 
tions. 

Local cost-sharing. 

Local allocation of funds and al- 
lowable activities. 

2130. Higher education activities. 

“Subpart 3—General Provisions 

“Sec, 2131. Reporting and accountability. 

“Sec. 2132. Definitions. 

“PART B—SUPPORT AND ASSISTANCE FOR 
ESEA PROGRAMS 

Findings. 

Purpose. 

Program authorized. 

Eligible entities. 

Comprehensive regional centers. 

Information collection and eval- 
uation. 


“Sec. 
“Sec, 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


Innovative 


“Sec. 
“Sec, 
“Sec. 


2125. 
2126. 
2127. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


2128. 
2129. 


“Sec. 


2201. 
2202. 
2203. 
2204. 
2205. 
2206. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
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“Sec. 2207. Transition. 

“Sec. 2208. Authorization of appropriation. 
“TITLE II—EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR LEARNING 
“PART A—PUTTING TECHNOLOGY TO WORK FOR 
ALL STUDENTS 


“Subpart 1—Research, Development, and 
Demonstration of Educational Technology 
“Sec. 3111. Findings and purposes. 
“Sec. 3112. Office of Educational 
nology. 
“Sec. 3113. National long-range plan. 
“Sec. 3114. Federal leadership. 
“Sec. 3115. Authorization of appropriations. 
“Subpart 2—Star Schools Program 
“Sec. 3121. Findings. 
“Sec. 3122. Statemen of purpose. 
“Sec. 3123. Program authorized. 
“Sec. 3124. Eligible entities. 
“Sec. 3125. Applications. 
“Sec. 3126. Leadership and evaluation ac- 
tivities. 
“Sec. 3127. Definitions. 


“PART B—FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


“Sec. 3201. Fund for the Improvement of 
Education. 


“PART C—JACOB K. JAVITS GIFTED AND 
TALENTED EDUCATION PROGRAM 


3301. Findings and purposes. 
3302. Authorized programs. 
3303. Program priorities. 
3304. National responsibilities. 
3305. Authorization of appropriations. 
3306. Definitions. 
PART D—CHARTER SCHOOLS 


3401. Findings and purposes. 
3402. Program authorized. 
3403. Applications. 
3404. Selection of grantees; waivers. 
3405. Uses of funds. 
3406. National activities. 
3407. Definitions. 
3408. Authorization of appropriations. 
PART E—ARTS IN EDUCATION 
“Sec. 3501. Support for arts education. 
“PART F—INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAM 
“Sec. 3601. Inexpensive book distribution 
program for reading motiva- 
tion. 
“TITLE IV—SAFE AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
“Sec. 4001. Findings. 
“Sec. 4002. Purpose. 

“Sec. 4003. Authorization of appropriations. 
“PART A—STATE GRANTS FOR DRUG AND 
VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 4101. Reservations and allotments. 
“Sec. 4102. State Drug and Violence Preven- 
tion Coordinating Council. 
. State applications. 
. Governor's programs. 
. State and local educational agen- 
cy programs. 
. Local applications. 
. Local drug and violence preven- 
tion programs. 
“Sec. 4108. Evaluation and reporting. 
“PART B—POSTSECONDARY DRUG AND 
VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 
“Sec. 4201. Grants to institutions of higher 
education. 
“Sec. 4202. National center. 
“PART C—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 
“Sec. 4301. Federal activities. 
“PART D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 4401. Definitions. 


Tech- 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
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“Sec. 4402. Materials. 
“Sec. 4403. Prohibited uses of funds. 
TITLE V—PROMOTING EQUITY 

“PART A—MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 5101. Findings. 

“Sec. 5102. Statement of purpose. 

“Sec. 5103. Program authorized. 

“Sec. 5104. Definition. 

“Sec. 5105. Eligibility. 

“Sec. 5106. Applications and requirements. 

“Sec. 5107. Priority. 

“Sec. 5108. Use of funds. 

“Sec. 5109. Prohibitions. 

“Sec. 5110. Limitation on payments. 

“Sec. 5111. Authorization of appropriations; 

reservation, 


“PART B—EQUALIZATION ASSISTANCE 
“Sec. 5201. Technical and other assistance 
regarding school finance eq- 
uity. 
“PART C—WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 


“Sec. 5301. Findings. 

“Sec. 5302. Statement of purposes. 

“Sec. 5303. Program authorized. 

“Sec. 5304. Applications. 

“Sec. 5305, Criteria and priorities. 

“Sec, 5306, Report. 

“Sec. 5307. Evaluation and dissemination. 
“Sec. 5308. Authorization of appropriations. 
“TITLE VI—INDIAN EDUCATION 

“Sec. 6001. Findings. 

“Sec. 6002. Purpose. 

“PART A—FORMULA GRANTS TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

"Sec. 6101. Purpose. 

“Sec. 6102. Grants to local educational agen- 
cies. 

Amount of grants. 

Applications, 

Authorized services and activi- 
ties. 

“Sec. 6106. Student eligibility forms. 

“Sec. 6107. Payments. 

“PART B—DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS TO IM- 
PROVE EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF IN- 
DIAN CHILDREN 

“Sec. 6201. Grants to 

schools. 

“Sec. 6202. Demonstration grants. 

“PART C—PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 6301. Professional development. 

“Sec. 6302. Adult education. 

“PART D—NATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND GRANTS 

TO STATES 


“Sec. 6401. National activities. 
“Sec. 6402. Grants to States. 
“PART E—FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 6501. Office of Indian Education. 

“Sec. 6502. National Advisory Council on In- 
dian Education. 

“Sec. 6503. Peer review. 

“Sec. 6504. Preference for Indian applicants. 

“Sec. 6505. Minimum grant criteria. 

“PART F—DEFINITIONS; AUTHORIZATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 6601. Definitions. 

“Sec. 6602. Authorizations of appropriations. 
TITLE VU—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 7001. Findings. 

“Sec. 7002. Policy; authorization of appro- 
priations. 

“Sec. 7003. Definitions. 

“Sec. 7004. Indian children in school. 

“PART A—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

“Sec. 7101. Financial assistance for bilingual 

education. 


“Sec. 6103. 
“Sec. 6104. 
“Sec. 6105. 


Indian-controlled 
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“PART B—RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


“Sec. 7201. Use of funds. 

“Sec. 7202. Research. 

“Sec. 7203. Academic excellence awards. 

“Sec. 7204. State grant program. 

“Sec. 7205. National Clearinghouse for Bilin- 
gual Education. 

“Sec. 7206. Evaluations. 


"PART C—PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


“Sec. 7301. Purpose. 

“Sec. 7302. Professional development grants. 
“Sec. 7303. Fellowships. 

“Sec. 7304. Stipends. 


“PART D—EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


“Sec. 7401. Purpose. 
“Sec. 7402. Emergency Immigrant Education 
Grants. 


“PART E—ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 7501. Coordination with related pro- 
grams. 

7502. Report on bilingual education. 

7503. State educational agency rec- 
ommendations; peer review. 


“PART F—SPECIAL RULE 
7601. Special rule. 
“TITLE VIII—IMPACT AID 


8001. Findings. 

8002. Purpose. 

8003. Payments for eligible children. 
8004. Policies and procedures for chil- 
dren residing on Indian lands. 
Applications for payments under 

section 8003. 

Sudden and substantial increases 
in attendance of military de- 
pendents. 

Construction, 

Minimum school facilities as- 
sisted by the Secretary. 

State consideration of payments 
in providing State aid. 

Federal administration. 

Administrative hearings and ju- 
dicial review, 

“Sec. 8012. Definitions. 

“Sec. 8013. Authorization of appropriations. 
“TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“PART A—DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 9101, Definitions. 

“Sec. 9102. Applicability of this title. 

“PART B—FLEXIBILITY IN THE USE OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER FUNDS 


“Sec. 9201. Consolidation of State adminis- 
trative funds for elementary 
and secondary education pro- 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec. 
“Sec, 


“Sec. 8005. 


“Sec. 8006. 


“Seo. 
“Sec. 


8007. 
8008. 
“Sec. 8009. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


8010. 
8011. 


grams. 
“Sec. 9202. Single local educational agency 


States. 
“Sec. 9203. Consolidation of funds for local 
administration. 
“Sec, 9204. Administrative funds study. 
“Sec. 9205. Consolidated set-aside for De- 
partment of the Interior funds. 
“Sec. 9206. Schoolwide programs. 
“Sec. 9207. Availability of unneeded pro- 


gram funds. 


“PART C—COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS; CON- 
SOLIDATED STATE AND LOCAL APPLICATIONS 
“Sec. 9301. Purpose 
“Sec. 9302. Optional consolidated State ap- 
plication. 
9303. General applicability of State 
educational agency assurances. 
. Consolidated local applications. 
. Other general assurances. 
“PART D—WAIVERS 
Waivers of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements. 


“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 9401. 
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“PART E—UNIFORM PROVISIONS 

9501. Maintenance of effort. 

9502. Prohibition regarding State aid. 

9503. Participation by private school 
children and teachers. 

9504. Standards for by-pass. 

9505. Complaint process for participa- 
tion of private school children. 

9506. By-pass determination process. 

9507. Prohibition against funds for re- 
ligious worship or instruction. 

“PART F—OTHER PROVISIONS 
9601. State recognition of exemplary 

performance. 
“Sec. 9602. International education activi- 
ties. 

“TITLE I—HELPING CHILDREN IN NEED 
MEET HIGH STANDARDS 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY AND STATEMENT OF 
PURPOSE 

“Sec, 1001. (a) STATEMENT OF POLICY.—The 
Congress declares it to be the policy of the 
United States that a high-quality education 
for all citizens and a fair and equal oppor- 
tunity to obtain that education— 

(1) are a societal good necessary for creat- 
ing a vibrant future for our complex and di- 
verse democracy and for meeting the chal- 
lenge of an internationally competitive 
economy; 

(2) are a private good because individual 
opportunity is greatly enhanced by one's 
being well educated; 

“(3) are a moral imperative in our society; 
simple justice demands that the opportunity 
to acquire skills and knowledge deemed nec- 
essary for basic citizenship and economic op- 
portunity be equally available to all; and 

(4) improve the life of every citizen, be- 
cause the quality of our individual lives ulti- 
mately depends on the quality of the lives of 
others. 

““(b) RECOGNITION OF NEED.—The Congress 
recognizes that— 

(1) although the achievement gap between 
disadvantaged children and other children 
has been reduced by half over the past two 
decades, a sizeable gap remains, and many 
segments of our society lack the opportunity 
to become well educated; 

(2) the most urgent need for educational 
improvement is in schools with high con- 
centrations of children from low-income 
families. Achieving the National Education 
Goals will not be possible without substan- 
tial improvement in these schools; 

(3) educational needs are particularly 
great for low-achieving children in our high- 
est-poverty schools, children with limited 
English proficiency, children of migrant 
workers, Indian children, children who are 
neglected or delinquent, and young children 
and their parents who are in need of family- 
literacy services; and 

(4) while title I and other programs fund- 
ed under this Act have contributed to nar- 
rowing the achievement gap between chil- 
dren in high-poverty and low-poverty 
schools, they need to become even more ef- 
fective in improving high-poverty schools in 
order to help enable all children to achieve 
high standards. 

“(c) WHAT HAS BEEN LEARNED.—To enable 
schools to provide all children a high-quality 
education, this title builds upon what has 
been learned: 

1) All children can master challenging 
content and complex problem-solving skills; 
research clearly shows that children, includ- 
ing low-achieving children, can succeed when 
expectations are high and they are given the 
opportunity to learn challenging material. 

2) Piecemeal reform, particularly when 
not tied to an overall vision of teaching to, 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec. 


“Sec. 
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and helping all children reach, high stand- 
ards, does not work. 

“(3) Use of low-level tests that are not 
aligned with schools’ curricula fails to pro- 
vide adequate information about what chil- 
dren know and can do and encourages curric- 
ula and instruction that focus on low-level 
skills measured by those tests. 

**(4) Resources are less effective when they 
serve children through such practices as 
pull-out programs, instead of ensuring that 
children have full access to effective regular 
school programs and receive supplemental 
help through extended-time activities. 

(5) The disproven theory that children 
must first learn basic skills before engaging 
in more complex tasks continues to domi- 
nate strategies for classroom instruction, re- 
sulting in emphasis on repetitive drill and 
practice at the expense of content-rich in- 
struction, accelerated curricula, and effec- 
tive teaching to high standards. 

(6) Intensive and sustained professional 
development for teachers and other school 
staff—focused on teaching and learning and 
on helping children attain high standards—is 
too often not provided. 

“(7) Insufficient attention and resources 
are directed toward the effective use of tech- 
nology in schools and the role it can play in 
professional development and improved 
teaching and learning. 

“(8) All parents can contribute to their 
children’s success by helping at home and be- 
coming partners with teachers so that chil- 
dren can achieve high standards. 

(9) Decentralized decisionmaking is a key 
ingredient of systemic reform. Schools need 
the resources, flexibility, and responsibility 
to design and implement effective strategies 
for bringing their children to high levels of 
performance and should accept responsibil- 
ity to do so. 

(10) Opportunities for students to achieve 
to high standards can be enhanced through a 
variety of approaches such as public school 
choice and charter schools. 

(11) Attention to academics alone cannot 
ensure that all children will reach high 
standards. The health and other needs of 
children that affect learning are frequently 
unmet, particularly in high-poverty schools, 
thereby necessitating coordination of serv- 
ices to better meet children’s needs. 

(12) Resources provided under this title 
have not been adequately targeted on the 
highest-poverty school districts and schools 
that have children most in need. 

“(d) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—The purpose 
of this title is to enable schools to provide 
opportunities for children served to acquire 
the knowledge and skills contained in the 
rigorous State content standards and to 
meet the challenging State performance 
standards developed for all children under 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act or, in 
their absence, under this title. This purpose 
shall be accomplished by— 

(1) ensuring high standards for all chil- 
dren and aligning the efforts of States, local 
educational agencies, and schools to help 
children served under this title to reach 
them; 

(2) providing children an enriched and ac- 
celerated educational program through 
schoolwide programs or through additional 
services that increase the amount and qual- 
ity of instructional time so that children 
served under this title receive at least all the 
classroom instruction that other children re- 
ceive; 

*(3) promoting schoolwide reform and en- 
suring access of children—from the earliest 
grades—to effective instructional strategies 
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and challenging academic content that in- 
cludes intensive complex thinking and prob- 
lem-solving experiences; 

“(4) significantly upgrading the quality of 
curricula and instruction by providing staff 
in participating schools with substantial op- 
portunities for intensive and sustained pro- 
fessional development; 

“(5) coordinating services under all parts 
of this title with each other, with other edu- 
cational services, and, to the extent feasible, 
with health and social service programs 
funded from other sources; 

(6) affording parents meaningful opportu- 
nities to participate in the education of their 
children at home and at school; 

“(7) distributing resources, in amounts suf- 
ficient to make a difference, to areas where 
needs are greatest; 

(8) improving accountability, as well as 
teaching and learning, by using State assess- 
ment systems designed to measure how well 
children are achieving high State standards 
of performance expected of all children; and 

“(9) providing greater decisionmaking au- 
thority and flexibility to schools in exchange 
for greater responsibility for student per- 
formance. 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1002. Appropriations are authorized 
for the following programs and activities 
under this title: 

_ (a) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY GRANTS.— 
for the purpose of carrying out part A of this 
title, other than section 1117(e) and sections 
1118(b)(1), (b)(2), and (e), there are authorized 
to be appropriated $7,000,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1995 and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1996 through 2004. 

“(b) EVEN START.—For the purpose of car- 
rying out part B of this title, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 2004. 

*(c) EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY CHILDREN.— 
For the purpose of carrying out part C of this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 2004. 

“(d) EDUCATION FOR NEGLECTED OR DELIN- 
QUENT YOUTH.—for the purpose of carrying 
out part D of this title, there are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 2004. 

“(e) CAPITAL EXPENSES.—For the purpose 
of carrying out section 1117(e) of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 2004. 

“(f) SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out the activities authorized 
in sections 1118(b)(1), (b)(2), and (e) of this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 2004. 

“(g) FEDERAL ACTIVITIES.—(1) For the pur- 
pose of carrying out section 1501 of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 2004. 

“(2) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 1502 of this title, there are authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 2004. 

“PART A—MAKING HIGH-POVERTY SCHOOLS 

WORK 


“Subpart 1—Basic Program Requirements 
“STATE PLANS 


“SEC. 1111. (a) PLANS REQUIRED.—(1) Any 
State desiring to receive a grant under this 
part shall submit to the Secretary a plan, de- 
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veloped in consultation with local edu- 
cational agencies, teachers, administrators, 
and parents, that— 

“(A) is integrated with the State’s plan, ei- 
ther approved or being developed, under title 
Ill of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
and satisfies the requirements of this section 
that are not already addressed by that State 
plan; or 

"(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfies the requirements 
of this section. 

(2) A State plan submitted under para- 
graph (1)(A) may, if necessary, be submitted 
as an amendment to the State’s plan under 
title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. 

“(b) STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENT PROVI- 
SIONS.—(1)(A) Each State plan shall contain 
a description of the high-quality standards 
for all children that will be used by the 
State, its local educational agencies, and its 
schools to carry out this Act, which shall in- 
clude— 

“(i) challenging content standards in the 
core academic subjects that— 

(I) specify what all children are expected 
to know and be able to do; and 

“(II) contain coherent and rigorous con- 
tent; and 

“(ii) challenging performance standards 
that— 

“(I) are aligned with the State's content 
standards; 

“(II) describe two levels of high perform- 
ance—‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’—that de- 
termine how well children are mastering the 
material in the content standards; and 

“(III) include a third benchmark below 
proficient, if necessary, to provide complete 
information about the progress of the lower- 
performing children toward achieving to the 
high ‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’ performance 
standards 

“(B) If a State has not adopted challenging 
content and performance standards in all of 
its core academic subjects, the State plan 
shall include content and performance stand- 
ards for elementary and secondary school 
children in those core subjects that it has 
adopted (which must include at least mathe- 
matics and reading/language arts), and the 
State shall add other content and perform- 
ance standards as it adopts them under a 
schedule that it shall include in the State 
plan. 

*“(2)(A) Each State plan shall include a de- 
scription, based on assessments described 
under paragraph (3), of what constitutes ade- 
quate yearly progress of— 

“(i) any school served under this part to- 
ward enabling all children to meet the 
State’s ‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’ perform- 
ance standards; and 

“(ii) any local educational agency that re- 
ceives funds under this part toward enabling 
all children within its jurisdiction to meet 
the State's ‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’ per- 
formance standards. 

“(B) Adequate yearly progress shall be de- 
fined in a manner that results in continuous 
and substantial yearly improvement of each 
school and local educational agency toward 
the goal of all children meeting the State's 
challenging ‘advanced’ performance stand- 
ards. 

“(3) Each State plan shall include a de- 
scription of the set of high-quality, yearly 
student assessments that will be used as the 
primary means of determining the yearly 
performance of each local educational agen- 
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cy and school served under this part in ena- 
bling all children to meet the State's per- 
formance standards. These assessments 
shall— 

“(A) be aligned with the State’s challeng- 
ing content and performance standards end 
provide coherent information about student 
attainment; 

“(B) be used for purposes for which they 
are valid and reliable and be consistent with 
relevant, nationally recognized, professional 
and technical standards of assessment; 

“(C) be comprised of multiple, up-to-date 
measures of student performance; 

*(D) include, except under the most ex- 
treme conditions, children with disabilities 
and limited English proficient children who, 
to the extent practicable, shall be assessed in 
the language that will afford them the great- 
est opportunity to demonstrate their pro- 
ficiency; 

“(E) provide individual student scores; and 

‘(F) provide for disaggregated results for 
educationally meaningful categories of chil- 
dren, when results for those categories would 
be reliable. 

(4) If a State has adopted challenging con- 
tent and performance standards and an 
aligned set of assessments for all students 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, the State shall use those 
standards and assessments, modified, if nec- 
essary, to conform with the requirements of 
paragraphs (1)(A)(ii), (2), and (3). 

**(5)(A) If a State does not have challenging 
content and performance standards that 
meet the requirements of paragraph (1) or as- 
sessments that meet the requirements of 
paragraph (3), the State may propose to use, 
for an interim period of up to two years, an 
alternative statewide set of yearly assess- 
ments that the Secretary finds assesses the 
performance of complex skills and challeng- 
ing subject matter. 

“(BX1) The Secretary, upon the request of 
a State and a showing of substantial 
progress toward meeting the requirements of 
paragraphs (1) and (3), may extend for one 
year the use of the alternative assessments 
described in subparagraph (A). 

“(i1) A State that is denied the one-year 
extension under clause (i) or is granted such 
an extension but, after one additional year, 
does not have challenging content and per- 
formance standards that meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) or assessments that 
meet the requirements of paragraph (3) shall 
adopt a set of standards and aligned assess- 
ments that are satisfactory to the Secretary, 
such as those contained in other State plans 
the Secretary has approved. 

“(C) for any year during which a State is 
using an interim assessment system, the 
State shall devise a means for identifying 
schools and local educational agencies in 
need of improvement under section 1118. 

“(c) OTHER PROVISIONS TO SUPPORT TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING.—Each State plan shall 
also describe— 

“(1) the method the State educational 
agency will use to implement a system of 
school support teams under section 1114(c), 
including provision of necessary professional 
development for those teams; 

*(2) the means by which the State edu- 
cational agency will work with other agen- 
cies and institutions to provide technical as- 
sistance to local educational agencies and 
schools to carry out their responsibilities 
under this part; 

(3) how the State educational agency will 
fulfill its district and school improvement 
responsibilities under section 1118, including 
the corrective actions it will take under sec- 
tion 1118(d)(6); and 
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(4) how the State educational agency will 
encourage the use of funds from other Fed- 
eral, State, and local sources for schoolwide 
reform in schoolwide programs under section 
1114. 

“(d) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.—The Secretary shall— 

*(1) establish a peer review process to as- 
sist in the review and revision of State plans; 

(2) following an initial peer review, ap- 
prove a State plan the Secretary determines 
meets the requirements of subsections (b) 
and (c); and 

“(3)(A) if the Secretary determines that 
the State plan does not meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b) or (c), immediately 
notify the State of that determination and 
the reasons for it. 

‘(B) The Secretary may withhold funds 
until he or she determines that the plan 
meets the requirements. 

“(e) DURATION OF THE PLAN.—(1) Each 
State plan shall— 

“(A) remain in effect for the duration of 
the State’ participation under this part; and 

“(B) be periodically reviewed and revised 
by the State, as necessary, to reflect changes 
in the State’s strategies and programs under 
this part. 

“(2) If the State makes significant changes 
in its plan, such as the adoption of new con- 
tent and performance standards, new assess- 
ments, or a new definition of adequate 
progress, the State shall submit this infor- 
mation to the Secretary for approval. 

“LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PLANS 

“SEC. 1112. (a) PLANS REQUIRED.—(1) A 
local educational agency may receive a sub- 
ject under this part for any fiscal year only 
if it has on file with the State educational 
agency a plan, approved by the State edu- 
cational agency, that— 

*(A) is integrated with the local edu- 
cational agency's plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, and satisfies the 
requirements of this section that are not al- 
ready addressed by that plan; or 

(B) if the local educational agency does not 
have an approved plan under title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is not 
developing such a plan, is integrated with its 
other plans under this Act and satisfies the 
requirements of this section. 

*(2) A local educational agency plan sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1)(A) may, if nec- 
essary, be submitted as an amendment to its 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

“(b) STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENT PROVI- 
SIONS.—Each local educational agency plan 
shall include— 

(A) is integrated with the local edu- 
cational agency's plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, and satisfies the 
requirements of this section that are not al- 
ready addressed by that plan; or 

“(B) if the local educational agency does 
not have an approved plan under title III of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is 
not developing such a plan, is integrated 
with its other plans under this Act and satis- 
fies the requirements of this section. 

(2) A local educational agency plan sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1)(A) may, if nec- 
essary, be submitted as an amendment to its 
plan under title II of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

“(b) STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENT PROVI- 
SIONS.—Each local educational agency plan 
shall include— 

(1) a description of its challenging con- 
tent and performance standards, if any, in 
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the core subjects, in addition to the content 
and performance standards adopted by the 
State under section 1111, that the local edu- 
cational agency expects all children to meet; 
and 

“(2) a description of additional high-quan- 
tity student assessments, if any, other than 
those described in the State plan under sec- 
tion 1111, that the local education agency 
and schools served under this part will use to 
determine— 

(A) the success of children in schools 
served under his part in meeting the State’s 
performance standards; and 

‘“(B) what revisions are needed to projects 
under this part so that such children will 
meet the State’s performance standards. 

**(c) OTHER PROVISIONS TO SUPPORT TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING.—(1) To ensure high-qual- 
ity instruction to enable participating chil- 
dren to meet the State’s challenging per- 
formance standards expected of all students, 
each local educational agency plan shall de- 
scribe a coherent strategy for intensive and 
sustained professional development for 
teachers, administrators, and other staff, in- 
cluding district-level staff, that— 

“(A) takes Into account the needs and ac- 
tivities across and within schools; and 

“(B) draws on resources available under 
this part and from other sources. 

(2) Each local educational agency plan 
shall describe how the local educational 
agency will— 

“(A) work in consultation with schools as 
the schools develop their plans pursuant to 
section 1114 or 1115 and assist schools as they 
implement those plans to that each school 
can make adequate yearly progress toward 
meeting the State's standards; 

“(B) support and encourage schoolwide 
programs; and 

“(C) fulfill its school improvement respon- 
sibilities under section 1118, including the 
corrective actions it will take under section 
1118(¢)(4). 

*(3) To address the comprehensive needs of 
children, each local educational agency plan 
shall describe how the local educational 
agency will— 

“(A) coordinate and integrate services pro- 
vided under this part with other educational 
services, including— 

(t) Even Start, Head Start, and other pre- 
school programs, and school-to-work transi- 
tion programs; and 

“({1) services for children with limited 
English proficiency or with disabilities, mi- 
gratory children served under part C of this 
title, neglected or delinquent children served 
under part D of this title, homeless children, 
and immigrant children in order to increase 
program effectiveness, eliminate duplica- 
tion, and reduce fragmentation of the chil- 
dren’s instructional program; 

“(B) coordinate and collaborate, to the ex- 
tent feasible, with other agencies providing 
services to children, youth, and families, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, health and social 
services; and 

“(C) establish a procedure to ensure that 
all children in participating elementary 
schools in which the percentage of children 
from low-income families is 50 percent or 
more receive, at a minimum, two health 
screenings during the elementary school 
years at appropriate intervals based on rea- 
sonable pediatric standards. Funds under 
this part may be used to provide such health 
screenings only if funds from other public or 
private sources, including, but not limited 
to, Medicaid; Early Periodic Screening, Di- 
agnosis, and Treatment (EPSDT); private in- 
surance; or other community health re- 
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sources, are not reasonably available to pay 
for such screening. 

(4) The local educational agency plan 
shall also include a description of— 

“(A) the poverty criteria that will be used 
to select school attendance areas under sec- 
tion 1113; 

“(B) the multiple criteria that will be used 
by targeted assistance schools under section 
1115 to identify children eligible for services 
under this part; 

“(C) a general description of the nature of 
the programs to be conducted by its schools 
under sections 1114 and 1115 and services out- 
side those schools for children living in local 
institutions for neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren and for eligible homeless children; and 

(D) a description of how the local edu- 
cational agency will provide services to eli- 
gible children attending private elementary 
and secondary schools in accordance with 
section 1117, and how timely and meaningful 
consultation with private school officials re- 
garding such services will occur. 

“(d) PLAN DEVELOPMENT AND DURATION.— 
ae local educational agency plan shall 

e— 

"(1) developed in consultation with teach- 
ers and parents of children in schools served 
under this part; and 

(2) periodically reviewed and revised, as 
necessary, to reflect changes in the local 
educational agency’s strategies and pro- 
grams, 

“(@) STATE APPROVAL.—The State edu- 
cational agency shall approve a local edu- 
cational agency’s plan only if the State edu- 
cational agency determines that the plan 
will enable schools served under this part to 
substantially help all children seryed meet 
the State’s challenging performance stand- 
ards expected of all children. 

“(f) PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY.—The local 
educational agency plan shall reflect the 
shared responsibility of schools and the local 
educational agency in making decisions re- 
quired under sections 1114 and 1115. 

“ELIGIBLE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AREAS 

“Sec. 1113. (a) GENERAL.—(1)(A)(i) A local 
educational agency shall use funds received 
under this part only in school attendance 
areas with high concentrations of children 
from low-income families, hereafter in this 
section referred to as ‘eligible school attend- 
ance areas’. 

“(i1) For the purposes of this part— 

““I) ‘school attendance area’ means, in re- 
lation to a particular school, the geographi- 
cal area in which the children who are nor- 
mally served by that school reside; and 

(II) ‘eligible school attendance area’ 
means a school attendance area in which the 
percentage of children from low-income fam- 
ilies is at least as high as the percentage of 
children from low-income families in the 
local educational agency as a whole. 

“(B) If funds allocated in accordance with 
subsection (c) are insufficient to serve all el- 
igible school attendance areas, a local edu- 
cational agency shall— 

(i) annually rank, without regard to grade 
spans, its eligible school attendance areas in 
which the concentration of children from 
low-income families exceeds 75 percent from 
highest to lowest according to the percent- 
age of children from low-income families; 
and 

“(ii) serve such eligible school attendance 
areas in rank order. 

‘(C) If funds remain after serving all eligi- 
ble school attendance areas under subpara- 
graph (B), a local educational agency shall— 

“(i) annually rank its remaining eligible 
school attendance areas from highest to low- 
est either by grade span or for the entire 
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local educational agency according to the 
percentage of children from low-income fam- 
ilies; and 

(ii) serve such eligible school attendance 
areas in rank order either within each grade- 
span grouping or within the local edu- 
cational agency as a whole. 

“(2) The local educational agency shall use 
the same measure of low income, which it 
shall choose on the basis of the best avail- 
able data and which maybe composite of sev- 
eral indicators, with respect to all school at- 
tendance areas in the local educational agen- 
cy to— 

“(A) identify eligible school attendance 
areas; 

“(B) determine the ranking of each area; 
and 

“(C) determine allocations under sub- 
section (c). 

(3) This subsection shall not apply to a 
local educational agency with a total enroll- 
ment of less than 1,000 children. 

“(b) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—Notwithstanding subsection (a)(1), a 
local educational agency may— 

(1) designate as eligible any school at- 
tendance area or school in which at least 50 
percent of the children are from low-income 
families; 

“*(2) use funds received under this part in a 
school that is not in an eligible school at- 
tendance area, if the percentage of children 
from low-income families enrolled in the 
schoo] is equal to or greater than the per- 
centage of such children in a participating 
school attendance area of such agency; and 

*(3)(A) skip an eligible school attendance 
area or eligible school that has a higher per- 
centage of children from low-income families 
if— 

““({) the school meets the comparability re- 
quirements of section 1119(c); 

“(ii) the school is receiving supplemental 
funds from other State or local sources that 
are spent according to the requirements of 
section 1114 or 1115; and 

"(iii) the funds expended from those other 
sources equal or exceed the amount that 
would be provided under this part. 

‘(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
the number of children to receive services 
attending private elementary and secondary 
schools, and the assistance they receive 
under this part, shall be determined without 
regard to whether the public school attend- 
ance area in which such Cain reside is 
skipped under this paragraph 

*(c) ALLOCATIONS.—(1) A local educational 
agency shall allocate funds received under 
this part to eligible school attendance areas 
or eligible schools, identified under sub- 
section (a) or (b), in rank order, on the basis 
of the total number of children from low-in- 
come families in each area or school. 

**(2)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), the per-pupil amount of funds allocated 
to each school attendance area or school 
under paragraph (1) shall be at least 80 per- 
cent of the per-pupil amount of funds the 
local educational agency received for that 
year under sections 1123 and 1124. 

‘(B) A local educational agency may re- 
duce the amount of funds allocated under 
subparagraph (A) for a school attendance 
area or school by the amount of any supple- 
mental State and local funds expended in 
that school attendance area or school for 
programs that meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 1114 or 1115. 

(3) A local educational agency shall re- 
serve such funds as are necessary under this 
part to provide services comparable to those 
provided to children in schools funded under 
this part to serve— 
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“(A) eligible homeless children who do not 
attend participating schools, including pro- 
viding educationally related support services 
to children in shelters, where appropriate; 
and 

“(B) children living in local institutions 
for neglected or delinquent children. 

“SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 1114. (a) USE OF FUNDS FOR 
SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency may use funds under this 
part, in combination with other Federal, 
State, and local funds, to upgrade the entire 
educational program in an eligible school if, 
for the initial year of the schoolwide pro- 
gram, the school meets the following cri- 
teria: 

**(A) For school year 1995-96— 

““(1) the school serves an eligible school at- 
tendance area in which at least 65 percent of 
the children are from low-income families; 
or 

““(ii) at least 65 percent of the children en- 
rolled in the school are from such families, 

‘*(B) For school year 1996-97 and thereafter, 
the percentage requirement in subpara- 
graphs (A)(1) and (i1) shall be 50 percent. 

**(2)(A) No schoolwide program school shall 
be required to identify particular children as 
eligible to participate or to provide supple- 
mental services to them. 

“(B) A schoolwide program school shall use 
such funds only to supplement the amount of 
funds that would, in the absence of funds 
under this part, be made available from non- 
Federal sources for the school, including 
funds needed to provide services that are re- 
quired by law for children with disabilities 
and children with limited English pro- 
ficiency. 

**(3) A school may use funds received under 
any noncompetitive, formula-grant program 
administered by the Secretary, except such a 
program under the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act, and any discretionary 
program contained on a list (updated as nec- 
essary) issued by the Secretary to support a 
schoolwide program, notwithstanding any 
provision of the statute or regulations gov- 
erning any such program. 

“(b) COMPONENTS OF A SCHOOLWIDE PRO- 
GRAM.—{1) A schoolwide program shall in- 
clude the following components: 

““(A) A comprehensive needs assessment of 
the entire school that is based on informa- 
tion on the performance of children in rela- 
tion to the State's standards. 

“(B) Schoolwide reform strategies that— 

“({) provide opportunities for all children 
to meet the State’s ‘proficient’ and ‘ad- 
vanced’ performance standards expected of 
all children; 

“(ii) are based on research on effective 
means of improving the achievement of chil- 
dren; 

"(iii) use effective instructional strategies 
that increase the amount and quality of 
learning time and help provide an enriched 
and accelerated curriculum rather than re- 
medial drill and practice; 

“(iv) address the needs of all children in 
the school, but particularly the needs of low- 
achieving children, children with limited 
English proficiency, children from migratory 
families, and children who are members of 
the target population of any program that is 
included in the schoolwide program, and how 
the school will determine if those needs have 
been met; and 

“(v) are consistent with, and are designed 
to implement, the State and local reform 
plans, if any, approved under title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 

“(C) Instruction by highly qualified profes- 
sional staff. 
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“(D) Intensive and sustained professional 
development for teachers, principals, and 
other staff to enable all children in the 
school to meet the State’s performance 
standards. 

“(E) Parental involvement in accordance 
with section 1116. 

“(F) Additionally, in schools serving chil- 
dren beyond grade six, in coordination with 
funds available from other programs and, as 
appropriate, drawing on private and public 
organizations— 

““({) counseling and mentoring services; 

“(ii) college and career awareness and 
preparation, such as college and career guid- 
ance, enhancement of employability skills, 
and job placement services; and 

“(iii) services to prepare students for the 
transition from school to work. 

“(2XA) Any eligible school that desires to 
operate a schoolwide program shall first de- 
velop, in consultation with the local edu- 
cational agency, a comprehensive plan for 
reforming the total instructional program in 
the school that— 

“(i) Incorporates the components described 
in paragraph (1); 

“(ii) describes how the school will use re- 
sources under this part and from other 
sources to implement those components; 

“(iif) includes a list of State and local edu- 
cational agency programs and other Federal 
programs under paragraph (a)(3) that will be 
included in the schoolwide program; and 

“({v) describes how the school will provide 
individual student assessment results, in- 
cluding an interpretation of those results, to 
the parents of any child who participates in 
the assessment required by section 1111(b)(3). 

“(B) Plans developed before a State has 
adopted standards and a set of assessments 
that meet the criteria in section 1111(b)(1) 
and (3) shall be based on an analysis of avail- 
able data on the achievement of students in 
the school and a review of the school's in- 
structional practices in the context of avail- 
able research on effective instructional and 
school improvement practices. 

“(C) The comprehensive plan shall be— 

““(i1) developed over a one-year period, un- 
less— 

“(I) the local educational agency, based on 
the recommendation of the school support 
team under subsection (c), determines that 
less time is needed to develop and implement 
the schoolwide program; and 

“(II) the school is operating a schoolwide 
program at the time this section takes ef- 
fect, in which case it may continue to oper- 
ate that program, but shall develop a new 
plan during the first year to reflect the pro- 
visions of this section; 

““(ii) developed with the involvement of the 
community to be served and those individ- 
uals who will carry it out, including teach- 
ers, principals, other staff, parents, and, if 
the plan relates to a secondary school, stu- 
dents from the school; 

“(ili) reviewed and revised, as necessary, 
by the school; and 

“(iv) available to the local educational 
agency, parents, and the public. The infor- 
mation contained therein shall be trans- 
lated, to the extent feasible, into any lan- 
guage that a significant percentage of the 
parents of participating children in the 
school speak as their primary language. 

“(c) SCHOOL SUPPORT TEAMS.—(1) Each 
State educational agency shall establish a 
System of school support teams to provide 
information and assistance to each 
schoolwide program to ensure that 
schoolwide programs provide the oppor- 
tunity for all children to meet the State's 
challenging performance standards. 
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(2) Each such team shall be composed of 
persons, including teachers, knowledgeable 
about research and practice on teaching and 
learning, particularly about strategies for 
improving the educational opportunities for 
low-achieving children. 

(3) A school support team shall work with 
each school as it develops its schoolwide pro- 
gram plan, review the merits of each plan, 
and make recommendations to the school 
and the local educational agency. 

*(4) During the operation of the schoolwide 
program, a school support team shall— 

(A) periodically review the progress of the 
school in enabling children in the school to 
meet the State’s performance standards; 

“(B) identify problems in the design and 
operation of the instructional program; and 

(C) make suggestions for improvement to 
the school and the local educational agency. 

(5) Funds available for State administra- 
tion and for local educational agencies under 
this part may be used to pay the costs of the 
school support teams. 

TARGETED ASSISTANCE SCHOOLS 


“SEC. 1115, (a) GENERAL.—In all schools se- 
lected to participate under section 1113 that 
are ineligible for a schoolwide program, or 
that choose not to operate a schoolwide pro- 
gram, a local educational agency may use 
funds received under this part only for pro- 
grams that provide services to eligible chil- 
dren identified as having the greatest need 
for special assistance. 

“(b) ELIGIBLE CHILDREN.—(1)(A) The eligi- 
ble population for services under this part 
is— 

“({) those children up to age 21 who are en- 
titled to a free public education through 
grade 12; and 

(ii) those children who are not yet ata 
grade level where the local educational agen- 
cy provides a free public education, yet are 
of an age at which they can benefit from an 
organized instructional program provided in 
a school or other educational setting. 

“(B) From the population described in sub- 
paragraph (A), eligible children are children 
identified by the school as failing, or most at 
risk of failing, to meet the State’s challeng- 
ing performance standards on the basis of 
multiple, educationally related, objective 
criteria established by the local educational 
agency and supplemented by the school, ex- 
cept that children from preschool through 
grade two shall be selected solely on the 
basis of such criteria as teacher judgment, 
interviews with parents, and developmen- 
tally appropriate measures. 

*(2)(A)(i) Children receiving services. to 
overcome a disability or limited English pro- 
ficiency are eligible for services under this 
part on the same basis as other children se- 
lected to receive services under this part. 

“(i1) Funds received under this part may 
not be used to provide services that are oth- 
erwise required by law to be made available 
to such children. 

“(B) A child who, at any time in the pre- 
vious two years, received services under the 
program for neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren under part D of this title (or its prede- 
cessor authority) is eligible for services 
under this part. 

“(C) A local educational agency shall use 
funds received under this part to serve eligi- 
ble homeless children who attend any school 
in the local educational agency. 

*(c) COMPONENTS OF A TARGETED ASSIST- 
ANCE SCHOOL PROGRAM.—(1) To assist tar- 
geted assistance schools and local edu- 
cational agencies to meet their responsibil- 
ity to provide for all their students the op- 
portunity to meet the State’s challenging 
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performance standards, each targeted assist- 
ance program under this section shall— 

“(A) use its resources under this part to 
help participating children meet the chal- 
lenging performance standards expected for 
all children; 

“(B) be based on research on effective 
means for improving achievement of chil- 
dren; 

‘“(C) use effective instructional strategies 
that— 

“(i) give primary consideration to provid- 
ing extended learning time; 

“(ii) involve an accelerated, high-quality 
curriculum, rather than remedial drill and 
practice; and 

“(iii) minimize removing children from the 
regular classroom for instruction provided 
under this part; 

“(D) be coordinated with and support the 
regular program in providing an enriched 
and accelerated curriculum for eligible chil- 
dren; 

“(E) provide instruction by highly quali- 
fied professional staff; 

“(F) provide opportunities for intensive 
and sustained professional development with 
resources under this part and from other 
sources for administrators and for teachers 
and other school staff who work with partici- 
pating children in programs under this sec- 
tion or in the regular education programs; 

‘“(G) provide opportunities for parental in- 
volvement in accordance with section 1116; 
and 

“(H) include, additionally, in schools serv- 
ing children beyond grade six, in coordina- 
tion with funds available from other pro- 
grams and, as appropriate, drawing on pri- 
vate and public organizations— 

“(i) counseling and mentoring; 

“(ii) college and career awareness and 
preparation, such as college and career guid- 
ance, enhancement of employability skills, 
and job placement services; and 

“(iii) services to prepare students for the 
transition from school to work. 

“*(2)(A) Each school conducting a program 
under this section shall develop, in consulta- 
tion with the local educational agency, a 
plan to assist participating children to meet 
the State's ‘proficient’ and ‘advanced’ per- 
formance standards that describes— 

““(i) the selection of children to participate 
in accordance with subsection (b); 

“({f) the program to be conducted that in- 
corporates the components described in para- 
graph (1) and how the resources provided 
under this part will be coordinated with 
other resources to enable the children served 
to meet the State’s standards; 

““(iil) how the school will review, on an on- 
going basis, the progress of participating 
children and revise the program, if nec- 
essary, to provide additional assistance to 
enable such children to meet the State's 
challenging performance standards; 

“(iv) how the school will provide individual 
student assessment results, including an in- 
terpretation of those results, to the parents 
of any child who participates in the assess- 
ment required by section 1111(b)(3); and 

“(v) if the school is eligible to operate a 
schoolwide program under section 1114, why 
it did not choose to do so. 

“(B) Plans developed before a State has 
adopted standards and a set of assessments 
that meet the criteria of section 1111(b)(1) 
and (3) shall be based on an analysis of avail- 
able data on the achievement of participat- 
ing children and a review of the school’s in- 
structional practices in the context of avail- 
able research on effective instructional prac- 
tices. 
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“(C) Each plan shall be— 

“(1) developed with the involvement of the 
community to be served and those individ- 
uals who will carry it out, including teach- 
ers, administrators, other staff, parents, and, 
if the plan relates to a secondary school, stu- 
dents from the school; 

“(ii) available to the local educational 
agency, parents, and the public, and the in- 
formation contained therein shall be trans- 
lated, to the extent feasible, into any lan- 
guage that a significant percentage of the 
parents of participating children in the 
school speak as their primary language; and 

“(iii) reviewed and revised, as necessary, 
by the school. 

*(d) ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL.—To pro- 
mote the integration of staff supported with 
funds under this part and children served 
under this part into the regular school pro- 
gram and overall school planning and im- 
provement efforts, public school personnel 
we are paid with funds received under this 
part may— 

“(1) assume limited duties that are as- 
signed to similar personnel who are not so 
paid, including duties beyond classroom in- 
struction or that do not benefit participating 
children so long as the amount of time spent 
on these duties is the same proportion of 
total work time as prevails with respect to 
similar personnel at the same school; 

“(2) participate in general professional de- 
velopment and school planning activities; 
and 

(3) collaboratively teach with regular 
classroom teachers, so long as their efforts 
directly benefit participating children. 

“PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

“SEC. 1116. (a) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Po.Licy.—(1) Each local educational agency 
that receives funds under this part shall de- 
velop jointly with, and make available to, 
parents of participating children a written 
parent involvement policy that is incor- 
porated into the local educational agency’s 
plan developed under section 1112, estab- 
lishes the expectations for parent involve- 
ment, and describes how the local edu- 
cational agency will— 

(A) involve parents in the development of 
the plan described under section 1112, and 
the process of school review and improve- 
ment described under section 1118; 

‘(B) provide the coordination, technical 
assistance, and other support necessary to 
assist participating schools in planning and 
implementing effective parent involvement; 

““(C) build the schools’ and parents’ capac- 
ity for strong parent involvement as de- 
scribed in subsection (e); 

*“(D) coordinate and integrate parent in- 
volvement strategies In this part with those 
under other programs; and 

“(E) ensure that participating schools re- 
view their parent involvement activities on 
an ongoing basis and use the findings of the 
reviews in designing strategies for school im- 
provement. 

“(2) If the local educational agency has a 
district-level parental involvement policy 
that applies to all parents, it may amend 
that policy, if necessary, to meet the re- 
quirements of this subsection. 

“(b) SCHOOL PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 
PLAN.—(1) Each school served under this part 
shall jointly develop with, and make avail- 
able to, parents of participating children a 
written parent involvement plan that shall 
be incorporated into the school plan devel- 
oped under section 1114 or 1115 and shall de- 
scribe the means for carrying out the re- 
quirements of subsections (c) through (f). 

“(2) If the school has a parental involve- 
ment policy that applies to all parents, it 
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may amend that policy, if necessary, to meet 
the requirements of this subsection. 

“(c) POLICY INVOLVEMENT.—Each school 
served under this part shall— 

(1) convene an annual meeting, at a con- 
venient time, to which all parents of partici- 
pating children shall be invited and encour- 
aged to attend, to inform parents of their 
school’s participation under this part and to 
explain this part, its requirements, and their 
right to be involved; 

“(2) involve parents, in an organized, ongo- 
ing, and timely way, in the planning, review, 
and improvement of programs under this 
part, including the development of the 
school plan under section 1114 or 1115. If a 
school has in place a process for involving 
parents in the planning and design of its pro- 
grams, the school may use that process, pro- 
vided that it includes an adequate represen- 
tation of parents of participating children; 
and 

(3) provide parents of participating chil- 
dren— 

(A) timely information about programs 
under this part; 

“(B) school performance profiles required 
under section 1118(a))2); 

“(C) opportunities for regular meetings to 
formulate suggestions, if such parents so de- 
sire; and 

“(D) timely responses 
ommendations. 

“(d) SHARED RESPONSIBILITIES FOR HIGH 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE.—As a component of 
the school-level parental involvement plan 
developed under subsection (b), each school 
served under this part shall jointly develop 
with parents for all children a school-parent 
compact that outlines how parents, the en- 
tire school staff, and students will share the 
responsibility for improved student achieve- 
ment and the means by which the school and 
parents will build and develop a partnership 
to help children achieve the State’s high 
standards. Such compact shall— 

“(1) describe the school’s responsibility to 
provide high-quality curriculum and instruc- 
tion in a supportive and effective learning 
environment that enable the children to 
meet the State’s challenging performance 
standards, and the ways in which each par- 
ent will be responsible for supporting his or 
her children’s learning, including monitoring 
attendance, homework completion, tele- 
vision watching, and positive use of extra- 
curricular time; and 

‘(2) address the importance of communica- 
tion between teachers and parents on an on- 
going basis through at least— 

H(A) parent-teacher conferences in elemen- 
tary schools, at least annually, during which 
the compact shall be discussed as it relates 
to the individual child’s achievement; 

(B) frequent reports to parents on their 
children’s progress; and 

““(C) reasonable access to staff and observa- 
tion of classroom activities. 

“(e) BUILDING CAPACITY FOR INVOLVE- 
MENT.—To ensure effective involvement of 
parents and to support a partnership among 
the school, parents, and the community to 
improve student achievement, each school 
and local educational agency shall— 

“(1) provide assistance to participating 
parents in such areas as understanding the 
National Education Goals, the State's con- 
tent and performance standards, State and 
local assessments, the requirements of this 
part, and how to monitor their children’s 
progress and work with educators to improve 
the performance of their children; 

*(2) provide materials and training, includ- 
ing necessary literacy training that is not 
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otherwise available from other sources to 
help parents work with their children to im- 
prove their children’s achievement; 

(3) educate teachers, principals and other 
staff in the value and utility of contributions 
of parents, and in how to reach out to, com- 
municate with, and work with parents as 
equal partners, implement and coordinate 
parent programs, and build ties between 
home and school; and 

(4) develop appropriate roles for commu- 
nity-based organizations and businesses in 
parent involvement activities, including pro- 
viding information about opportunities for 
them to work with parents and schools. 

““(f) ACCESSIBILITY.—In carrying out the pa- 
rental involvement requirements of this 
part, local educational agencies and schools 
shall, to the extent practicable, provide full 
opportunities for participation to parents 
with limited English proficiency or with dis- 
abilities, including providing information in 
a language and form they understand. 

‘PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED IN 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

“SEC. 1117, (a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—(1) 
To the extent consistent with the number of 
eligible children identified according to sec- 
tion 1115(b) in a local educational agency 
who are enrolled in private elementary and 
secondary schools, a local educational agen- 
cy shall, after timely and meaningful con- 
sultation with appropriate private school of- 
ficials, provide such children, on an equi- 
table basis, special educational services or 
other benefits under this part. 

“(2) The educational services or other ben- 
efits, including materials and equipment, 
must be secular, neutral, and nonideological. 

*(3) Educational services and other bene- 
fits for such private school children shall be 
equitable in comparison to services and 
other benefits for public school children par- 
ticipating under this part. 

*(4) Expenditures for educational services 
and other benefits to eligible private school 
children shall be equal to the proportion of 
funds allocated to participating school at- 
tendance areas based on the number of chil- 
dren from low-income families who attend 
private schools. 

(5) The local educational agency may pro- 
vide such services directly or through con- 
tracts with public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions. 

“(b) CONSULTATION.—(1) To ensure timely 
and meaningful consultation, a local edu- 
cational agency shall consult with appro- 
priate private school officials during the de- 
sign and development of the agency's pro- 
grams under this part, on issues such as— 

“(A) how the children’s needs will be iden- 
tified; 

(B) what services will be offered; 

“(C) how and where the services will be 
provided; and 

“(D) how the services will be assessed. 

“(2) Consultation shall occur before the 
local educational agency makes any decision 
that affects the opportunities of eligible pri- 
vate school children to participate in pro- 
grams under this part. 

(3) Consultation shall include a discussion 
of the full range of service delivery mecha- 
nisms a local educational agency could use 
to provide equitable services to eligible pri- 
vate school children including, but not lim- 
ited to, instruction provided at public school 
sites, at neutral sites, and in mobile vans, 
computer-assisted instruction, extended-day 
services, home tutoring, and instruction pro- 
vided with take-home computers. 

“(c) PUBLIC CONTROL OF FuNDS.—(1) The 
control of funds provided under this part, 
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and title to materials, equipment, and prop- 
erty purchased with those funds, shall be in 
a public agency, and a public agency shall 
administer such funds and property. 

“(2XA) The provision of services under this 
section shall be provided— 

“({) by employees of a public agency; or 

“(i1) through contract by such public agen- 
cy with an individual, association, agency, 
or organization. 

“(B) In the provision of such services, such 
employee, person, association, agency, or or- 
ganization shall be independent of such pri- 
vate school and of any religious organiza- 
tion, and such employment or contract shall 
be under the control and supervision of such 
public agency. 

“(d) STANDARDS FOR A BYPASS.—If a local 
educational agency is prohibited by law from 
providing for the participation on an equi- 
table basis of eligible children enrolled in 
private elementary and secondary schools or 
if the Secretary determines that a local edu- 
cational agency has substantially failed or is 
unwilling to provide for such participation, 
as required by this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(1) waive the requirements of this section 
for such local educational agency; and 

(2) arrange for the provision of services to 
such children through arrangements that 
shall be subject to the requirements of this 
section and sections 9505 and 9506 of this Act. 

“(e) CAPITAL EXPENSES.—(1)(A) From the 
amount appropriated for this subsection 
under section 1002(e) for any fiscal year, each 
State is eligible to receive an amount that 
bears the same ratio to the amount so appro- 
priated as the number of private school chil- 
dren who received services under this part in 
the State in the most recent year for which 
data satisfactory to the Secretary are avail- 
able bears to the number of such children in 
all States in that same year. 

“(B) The Secretary shall reallocate any 
amounts allocated under subparagraph (A) 
that are not used by a State for the purpose 
of this subsection to other States on the 
basis of their respective needs, as determined 
by the Secretary. 

“(2)(A) A local educational agency may 
apply to the State educational agency for 
Payments for capital expenses consistent 
with this subsection. 

“(B) State educational agencies shall dis- 
tribute such funds to local educational agen- 
cies based on the degree of need set forth in 
their respective applications. 

*(3) Any funds appropriated to carry out 
this subsection shall be used only for capital 
expenses incurred to provide equitable serv- 
ices for private school children under this 
section. 

““(4) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term ‘capital expenses’ is limited to— 

“(A) expenditures for noninstructional 
goods and services, such as the purchase, 
lease, or renovation of real and personal 
property, including, but not limited to, mo- 
bile educational units and leasing of neutral 
sites or spaces; 

“(B) insurance and maintenance costs; 

“(C) transportation; and 

“(D) other comparable goods and services. 

*‘ASSESSMENT AND SCHOOL. AND DISTRICT 
IMPROVEMENT 


"SEC. 1118. (a) LOCAL REVIEW.—Each local 
educational agency receiving funds under 
this part shall— 

(1) use the State assessments described in 
the State plan and any additional measures 
described in the local educational agency's 
plan to review annually the progress of each 
school served under this part to determine 
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whether the school is meeting, or making 
adequate progress as defined in section 
1111(b)(2)(A)G) toward enabling its students 
to meet, the State’s performance standards; 

*(2) publicize and disseminate to teachers, 
parents, students, and the community the 
results of the annual review under paragraph 
(1) of all schools served under this part in in- 
dividual school performance profiles that in- 
clude disaggregated results as required by 
section 1111(b)(3)(F); and 

*(3) provide the results of the local annual 
review to schools so that they can contin- 
ually refine the program of instruction to 
help all children in those schools meet the 
State’s high performance standards. 

“(b) DISTINGUISHED SCHOOLS.—(1) Each 
State shall designate as a Distinguished 
School— 

“(A) any school served under this part 
that, for three consecutive years, has ex- 
ceeded the State’s definition of adequate 
progress as defined in section 1111(b)(2)(A)(1); 
and 

“(B) any school in which virtually all stu- 
dents have met the State’s ‘advanced’ per- 
formance standards. 

“(2)(A) A State shall use funds available 
under section 1002(f) to recognize Distin- 
guished Schools, including making monetary 
awards. 

‘(B) Funds awarded to a Distinguished 
School may be used by the school to further 
its educational program under this part, pro- 
vide additional incentives for continued suc- 
cess, and reward individuals or groups in the 
school for past performance. 

‘(3) A local educational agency may also 
recognize the success of a Distinguished 
School by providing additional institutional 
and individual rewards, such as greater deci- 
sionmaking authority at the school building 
level, increased access to resources or sup- 
plemental services such as summer programs 
that may be used to sustain or increase suc- 
cess, additional professional development op- 
portunities, opportunities to participate in 
special projects, and individual financial bo- 


nuses. 

“(4) Schools designated as Distinguished 
Schools under paragraph (1) may serve as 
models and provide additional assistance to 
other schools served under this part that are 
not making adequate progress. 

“(c) SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency shall identify for school im- 
provement any school served under this part 
that— 

H(A) has been in program improvement 
under section 1020 of chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, as in effect before the effective 
date of the Improving America's Schools Act 
of 1993, for at least two consecutive school 
years prior to that date; 

‘(B) has not made adequate progress as de- 
fined in the State’s plan under section 
1111(b)(2)(A) for two consecutive school years 
and if it does not have virtually all students 
meeting the State’s ‘advanced’ performance 
standards; or 

(C) has failed to meet the criteria estab- 
lished by the State through its interim pro- 
cedure under section 1111(b)(5)(C) for two 
consecutive years. 

““2)(A) Each school identified under para- 
graph (1) shall— 

“(i) in connection with parents, the local 
educational agency, and, for schoolwide pro- 
grams, the school support team, revise its 
school plan under section 1114 or 1115 in ways 
that have the greatest likelihood of improv- 
ing the performance of participating chil- 
dren in meeting the State’s performance 
standards; and 
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“(ii) submit the revised plan to the local 
educational agency for approval. 

“(B) During the first year immediately fol- 
lowing identification under paragraph (1), 
the school shall implement its revised plan. 

“(3) For each school identified under para- 
graph (1), the local educational agency shall 
provide technical assistance as the school 
develops and implements its revised plan. 

*(4)(A) The local educational agency may 
take corrective action at any time against a 
school that has been identified under para- 
graph (1), but, during the third year follow- 
ing identification under paragraph (1), shall 
take such action against any school that 
still fails to make adequate progress. 

“(B) Corrective actions are those listed in 
the local educational agency plan, which 
may include, but are not limited to, decreas- 
ing decisionmaking authority at the school 
level; making alternative governance ar- 
rangements such as the creation of a charter 
school; reconstituting the school staff; with- 
holding funds; and authorizing students to 
transfer, including paying transportation 
costs, to other schools in the local edu- 
cational agency. 

““(5) The State educational agency shall— 

“(A) make assistance from Distinguished 
Educators under subsection (e) available to 
the schools farthest from meeting the 
State’s standards, if requested by the school 
or local educational agency; and 

‘“(B) if it determines that a local edu- 
cational agency failed to carry out its re- 
sponsibility under paragraphs (3) and (4), 
take such corrective actions that 1t deems 
appropriate. 

‘(6) Schools that for at least two of the 
three years following identification under 
paragraph (1) make adequate progress to- 
ward meeting the State's ‘proficient’ and 
‘advanced’ performance standards no longer 
need to be identified for school Improve- 
ment. 

“(d) STATE REVIEW AND LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCY IMPROVEMENTS.—(1) A 
State educational agency shall— 

“(A) annually review the progress of each 
local educational agency receiving funds 
under this part to determine whether it is 
making adequate progress as defined in sec- 
tion 1111(b)(2)(A)(i) toward meeting the 
State's performance standards; and 

"(B) publicize and disseminate to teachers, 
parents, students, and the community the 
results of the State review, including 
disaggregated results, as required by section 
1111(b6)(3)(F). 

**(2) In the case of a loca] educational agen- 
cy that for three consecutive years has ex- 
ceeded the State's definition of adequate 
progress as defined in section 
1111(b)(2)(A)(ii), the State may make institu- 
tional and individual rewards of the kinds 
described for individual schools in subsection 
(b)(3). 

“(3) A State educational agency shall iden- 
tify for improvement any local educational 
agency that— 

“(A) for two consecutive years, is not mak- 
ing adequate progress as defined in section 
1111(b)(2)(A)(ii) toward meeting the State's 
performance standards; or 

‘(B) has filed to meet the criteria estab- 
lished by the State through its interim pro- 
cedure under section 1111(b)(5)(C) for two 
consecutive years. 

(4) Each local educational agency identi- 
fied under paragraph (3) shall, in consulta- 
tion with schools, parents, and educational 
experts, revise its district-level plan under 
section 1112 in ways that have the greatest 
likelihood of improving the performance of 
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its schools in meeting the State’s perform- 
ance standards. 

‘(5) For each local educational agency 
identified under paragraph (3), the State edu- 
cational agency shall— 

(A) provide technical assistance to better 
enable the local educational agency to de- 
velop and implement its revised plan and 
work with schools needing improvement; and 

‘(B) make available to the districts far- 
thest from meeting the State’s standards, if 
requested, assistance from Distinguished 
Educators under subsection (e). 

‘(6)(A) The educational agency may take 
corrective action at any time against a local 
education agency that has been identified 
under paragraph (3), but, during the fourth 
year following identification under para- 
graph (3), shall take such action against any 
local educational agency that still fails to 
make adequate progress. 

“(B) Corrective actions are those listed in 
the local educational agency plan, which 
may include, but are not limited to, recon- 
stitution of district personnel; appointment 
by the State educational agency of a receiver 
or trustee to administer the affairs of the 
local educational agency in place of the su- 
perintendent and school board; removal of 
particular schools from the jurisdiction of 
the local educational agency and establish- 
ment of alternative arrangements for gov- 
erning and supervising such schools; the abo- 
lition or restructuring of the local edu- 
cational agency; authorizing students to 
transfer from one local educational agency 
to another, including paying the cost of 
transportation; and the withholding of funds. 

*(7) Local educational agencies that for at 
least two of the three years following identi- 
fication under paragraph (3) make adequate 
progress toward meeting the State’s stand- 
ards no longer need to be identified for dis- 
trict improvement. 

“(e) DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS—(1) In 
order to provide assistance to schools and 
local educational agencies identified as need- 
ing improvement under subsection (c) or (d), 
each State, using funds available under sec- 
tion 1002(f), shall establish a corps of Distin- 
guished Educators. 

(2) When possible, these Distinguished 
Educators shall be chosen from schools 
served under this part that have been espe- 
cially successful in enabling children to 
meet or make outstanding progress toward 
meeting the State’s performance standards, 
such as those schools described in subsection 


(b). 

“(3) Distinguished Educators shall provide, 
upon request, intensive and sustained assist- 
ance to the schools and districts farthest 
from meeting the State's standards as they 
revise and implement their plans. 

“(4) If the State has devised an alternative 
approach to providing such intensive and 
sustained assistance to schools and districts 
farthest from meeting the State’s standards, 
this approach shall meet the requirements of 
this subsection subject to the approval of the 
Secretary part of the State plan. 

“(f) STATE ALLOCATIONS FOR SCHOOL IM- 
PROVEMENT.—From the amount appropriated 
under section 1002(f) for any fiscal year, each 
State shall be eligible to receive an amount 
that bears the same ratio to the amount ap- 
propriated as the amount allocated to the 
State under sections 1123 and 1124 bears to 
the total amount allocated to all States 
under those sections, except that each State 
shall receive at least $180,000, or $30,000 in 
the case of Guam, American Samoa, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Northern Marianas, and 
Palau (until the Compact of Free Associa- 
tion goes into effect). 
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“FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 
“SEC. 1119. (a) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—A 
local educational agency may receive funds 
under this part for any fiscal year only if the 
State educational agency finds that the local 
educational agency has maintained its fiscal 
effort in accordance with section 9501 of this 


Act. 

“(b) FEDERAL FUNDS TO SUPPLEMENT, NOT 
SUPPLANT, NON-FEDERAL FUNDS,—(1)(A) Ex- 
cept as provided in subparagraph (B), a State 
or local educational agency shall use funds 
received under this part only to supplement 
the amount of funds that would, in the ab- 
sence of such Federal funds, be made avail- 
able from non-Federal sources for the edu- 
cation of pupils participating in programs 
assisted under this part, and not to supplant 
such funds, 

‘(B) For the purpose of complying with 
subparagraph (A), a State or local edu- 
cational agency may exclude supplemental 
State and local funds expended in any eligi- 
ble school attendance area or school for pro- 
grams that meet the requirements of section 
1114 or 1115. 

**(2) No local educational agency shall be 
required to provide services under this part 
through a particular instructional method or 
in a particular instructional setting in order 
to demonstrate its compliance with para- 
graph (1). 

“(¢) COMPARABILITY OF SERVICES.—(1)(A) 
Except as provided in paragraphs (4) and (5), 
a local educational agency may receive funds 
under this part only if State and local funds 
will be used in schools served under this part 
to provide services that, taken as a whole, 
are at least comparable to services in schools 
that are not receiving funds under this part. 

“(B) If the local educational agency is 
serving all of its schools under this part, 
such agency may receive funds under this 
part only if it will use State and local funds 
to provide services that, taken as a whole, 
are substantially comparable in each school. 

“(C) A local educational agency may meet 
the requirements of subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) on a grade-span by grade-span basis or a 
school-by-school basis. 

*(2)(A) To meet the requirements of para- 
graph (1), a local educational agency shall 
demonstrate that— 

(i) expenditures per pupil from State and 
local funds in each school served under this 
part are equal to or greater than the average 
expenditures per pupil in schools not receiv- 
ing services under this part; or 

“(ii) instructional salaries per pupil from 
State and local funds in each school served 
under this part are equal to or greater than 
the average instructional salaries per pupil 
in schools not receiving services. 

“(B) A local educational agency need not 
include unpredictable changes in student en- 
rollment or personnel assignments that 
occur after the beginning of a school year in 
determining comparability of services under 
this subsection. 

*(3) Each local educational agency shall— 

*(A) develop procedures for compliance 
with this subsection; and 

*(B) maintain records that are updated bi- 
ennially documenting its compliance. 

(4) This subsection shall not apply to a 
local educational agency that does not have 
more than one building for each grade span. 

“(5) For the purpose of determining com- 
pliance with paragraph (1), a local edu- 
cational agency may exclude State and local 
funds expended for— 

‘“(A) bilingual education for children of 
limited English proficiency; and 

““(B) excess costs of providing services to 
children with disabilities. 
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"Subpart 2—Allocations 


GRANTS FOR THE OUTLYING AREAS AND THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


“SEC. 1121. (a) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.— 
From the amount appropriated for payments 
to States for any fiscal year under section 
1002(a), the Secretary shall reserve a total of 
up to 0.8 percent to provide assistance to— 

(1) the outlying areas on the basis of their 
respective need for such assistance according 
to such criteria as the Secretary determines 
will best carry out the purpose of this part; 
and 

*(2) the Secretary of the Interior in the 
amount necessary to make payments pursu- 
ant to subsection (b). 

“(b) ALLOTMENT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR.—(1) The amount allotted for pay- 
ments to the Secretary of the Interior under 
subsection (a)(2) for any fiscal year shall be, 
as determined pursuant to criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the amount nec- 
essary to meet the special educational needs 
of— 

*(A) Indian children on reservations served 
by elementary and secondary schools for In- 
dian children operated or supported by the 
Department of the Interior; and 

“(B) out-of-State Indian children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in local edu- 
cational agencies under special contracts 
with the Department of the Interior. 

“(2) From the amount allotted for pay- 
ments to the Secretary of the Interior under 
subsection (a)(2), the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall make payments to local edu- 
cational agencies, upon such terms as the 
Secretary of Education determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this part, with re- 
spect to out-of-State Indian children de- 
scribed in paragraph (1). The amount of such 
payment may not exceed, for each such 
child, the greater of— 

““(A) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State in which the agency is 
located; or 

““(B) 48 percent of such expenditure in the 
United States. 


“ALLOCATIONS TO STATES 


“SEC. 1122. (a) GENERAL.—After reserving 
funds under section 112l(a), the Secretary 
shall allocate the remaining funds appro- 
priated under section 1002(a) to States as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Fifty percent of such funds shall be al- 
located for basic grants in accordance with 
section 1123, 

“(2) Fifty percent of such funds shall be al- 
located for concentration grants in accord- 
ance with section 1124. 

“(b) ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) If the sums available 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year are 
insufficient to pay the full amounts that all 
counties in States are eligible to receive 
under sections 1123 and 1124 for such year, 
the Secretary shall ratably reduce the allo- 
cations to such counties, subject to sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of this section. 

(2) If additional funds become available 
for making payments under sections 1123 and 
1124 for such fiscal year, allocations that 
were reduced under paragraph (1) shall be in- 
creased on the same basis as they were re- 
duced. 

“(c) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.—Notwith- 
standing subsection (b), the total amount 
made available to each county under sec- 
tions 1123 and 1124 for any fiscal year shall be 
at least 85 percent of the total amount such 
county was allocated under such sections 
(or, for fiscal year 1995, their predecessor au- 
thorities) for the preceding fiscal year. 
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“(d) STATE MINIMUM.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this part, from the 
total amount available for any fiscal year to 
carry out sections 1123 and 1124, each State 
shall be allotted at least the lesser'of— 

(1) ome quarter of one percent of such 
amount; or 

(2) the amount it was allotted under such 
sections (or, for fiscal year 1995, under their 
predecessor authorities) for the previous 
year increased or decreased, as the case may 
be, by the same percentage by which such 
total amount appropriated for those sections 
increased or decreased from the previous 
year. 

“(e) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section and sections 1123 through 1125, the 
term ‘‘State’’ means each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

“BASIC GRANTS 

"SEC. 1123. (a) ELIGIBILITY OF COUNTIES.—A 
county in a State is eligible for a basic grant 
under this section for any fiscal year only if 
the number of children in the county count- 
ed under subsection (c)(1)(A) is at least— 

(1) 100; or 

(2) 18 percent of the total number of chil- 
dren aged five through 17 in the county. 

(b) GRANTS FOR COUNTIES, THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AND PUERTO RICcO.—(1) The 
amount of the grant that a county ina State 
or. that the District of Columbia is eligible to 
receive under this section for any fiscal year 
shall be the product of— 

“(A) the number of children counted under 
subsection (c); and 

““(B) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State, except that such per- 
centage shall not be less than 32 percent nor 
more than 48 percent of the average per-pupil 
expenditure in the United States. 

“(2) For each fiscal year, the amount of the 
grant for which the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico is eligible under this section shall be 
equal to— 

HCA) the number of children counted under 
subsection (c) for Puerto Rico, multiplied by 
the product of— 

“(B)(i) the percentage that the average 
per-pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is of 
the lowest average per-pupil expenditure of 
any of the 50 States; and 

“({1) 32 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

(c) CHILDREN TO BE COUNTED.— 

““(1) CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN.—The number 
of children to be counted for purposes of this 
section shall be— 

“(A) the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in a county— 

““(i) from families below the poverty level, 
as determined under paragraph (2)(A); 

““(1i) from families above the poverty level, 
as determined under paragraph (2) (B) and 
(C); and 

“(iif) living in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children (other than institutions 
operated by the United States and those 
with children counted under part D of this 
title) or being supported in foster homes 
with public funds, as determined under para- 
graph (2)(C); less 

“(B) two percent of the total number of 
children aged five through 17 in the county. 

(2) DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN.—(A)(i) The Secretary shall determine 
the number of children described in para- 
graph (1)(A)(i) on the basis of the most re- 
cent satisfactory data available from the De- 
partment of Commerce for counties, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

“(ii) In making such determinations, the 
Secretary shall use the criteria of poverty 
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used by the Bureau of the Census in compil- 
ing the most recent decennial census, 

“(B)(i) The Secretary shall determine the 
number of children described in paragraph 
(1)(A)(ii) on the basis of the number of such 
children from families receiving an annual 
income, in excess of the current criteria of 
poverty, from payments under the program 
of aid to families with dependent children 
under a State plan approved under title IV of 
the Social Security Act. 

“(i1) In making such determinations, the 
Secretary shall use the criteria of poverty 
used by the Bureau of the Census in compil- 
ing the most recent decennial census, for a 
family of four, in such form as those criteria 
have been updated to reflect increases in the 
Consumer Price Index. 

“(C) The Secretary shall determine the 
number of children described in paragraph 
(1)(A) (iD and (iif) on the basis of— 

“(i) caseload data for the month of October 
of the preceding fiscal year, using, in the 
case of children described in paragraph 
(1)(A)Gi), the criteria of poverty and the 
form of such criteria that were determined 
for the calendar year preceding such month 
of October; or 

“(ii) to the extent that such data are not 
available to the Secretary by January 1 of 
the calendar year in which the Secretary's 
determination is made, on the basis of the 
most recent reliable data available to the 
Secretary at the time of such determination. 

“(D) For purposes of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall consider all children who are 
in correctional institutions to be living in 
institutions for delinquent children. 

“(E) The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services shall collect and transmit informa- 
tion on the number of children described in 
paragraph (1)(A)(ii) and the number of foster 
children described in paragraph (1)(A)(iii) to 
the Secretary by January 1 of each year. 

““(d) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ALLOCA- 
TIONS.—(1) From funds remaining after the 
State educational agency reserves any funds 
under section 1601(c), and except as provided 
in section 1125(d), a State educational agency 
shall allocate each county amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b) among all local 
educational agencies in the county or coun- 
ties in which the agencies are located on the 
basis of— 

“(A) the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in the local educational agency— 

H(i) in local institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children; and 

“(ii) from low-income families, as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2); less 

‘“(B) two percent of the total number of 
children aged five through 17 in the local 
educational agency. 

(2) The State educational agency shall de- 
termine the number of children from low-in- 
come families in local educational agencies— 

“(A) based on the best data available on a 
statewide basis; and 

“(B) using the same measure of low income 
throughout the State. 

(3) The State educational agency shall 
distribute funds under this section to each 
local educational agency in proportion to the 
number of children counted under paragraph 
(1) in the local educational agency compared 
to the number of such children in all local 
educational agencies in the county. 

“CONCENTRATION GRANTS 


“SEC. 1124. (a) ELIGIBILITY OF COUNTIES.— 
Except as otherwise provided in this section, 
a county in a State is eligible for a grant 
under this section if— 

“(1) the number of children counted under 
section 1123(c)(1)(A) in the county is more 
than 6,500; or 
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(2) the percentage of children counted 
under such section is greater than 18 percent 
of the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in the county. 

““(b) GRANTS FOR COUNTIES, THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, AND PUERTO RICO.—(1) The 
amount of the grant that a county in a State 
or that the District of Columbia or Puerto 
Rico is eligible to receive under this section 
for any fiscal year is the product of— 

(A) the number of children counted under 
section 1123(c)(1)(A), minus two percent of 
the total number of children aged five 
through 17 in the county; and 

“(B) the per-pupil amount determined 
under section 1123(b) for the fiscal year for 
which the determination is being made for 
that county. 

““(c) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ALLOCA- 
TIONS.—(1)(A) From funds remaining after 
the State educational agency reserves any 
funds under section 1601(c), and except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection and in 
section 1125(d), funds allocated to counties 
under this section shall be allocated by the 
State educational agency only to those local 
educational agencies whose schoo] districts 
lie, in whole or in part, within the county 
and that are determined by the State edu- 
cational agency to meet either or the eligi- 
bility criteria in subsection (a). 

“(B) Such determinations shall be made on 
the basis of the same poverty data used by 
the State educational agency under section 
1123(d). If the State educational agency does 
not use census poverty data to determine eli- 
gibility, it must equate the poverty measure 
it uses to the latest available census data in 
order that eligibility is not affected by dif- 
ferences in sources of poverty data. 

“(C) The State educational agency shall 
distribute funds under this section to each 
local educational agency that is eligible to 
receive those funds in proportion to the 
number of children counted under section 
1123(d) in each local educational agency com- 
pared to the number of such children in all 
local educational agencies that are eligible 
for concentration grants in the county. 

“(2)(4) In counties where no local edu- 
cational agency meets either of the criteria 
in subsection (a), the State educational 
agency shall allocate such funds among the 
local educational agencies within such coun- 
ties, in whole or in part, based on their re- 
spective concentrations and numbers of chil- 
dren counted under section 1123(d). 

“(B) Only local educational agencies with 
concentrations of poverty that exceed the 
countywide average percentage of children 
counted under section 1123(d) or the county- 
wide average number of such children may 
receive any funds on the basis of this para- 
graph. 

(3) In States that receive the minimum 
grant under section 1122(d), the State edu- 
cational agency shall allocate such funds 
among the local educational agencies in such 
State either— 

(A) in accordance with paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection and section 1125(d); or 

‘(B) without regard to the counties in 
which such local educational agencies are lo- 
cated, based on their respective concentra- 
tions and numbers of children counted under 
section 1123(d), except that only those local 
educational agencies with concentrations of 
children counted under section 1123(d) that 
exceed the statewide average percentage of 
such children or the statewide average num- 
ber of such children shall receive any funds 
on the basis of this subparagraph. 

““(4) A State educational agency may re- 
serve not more than ten percent of its alloca- 
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tion under this section to make direct pay- 
ments to local educational agencies that 
meet either of the criteria in subsection (a), 
but are in ineligible counties. 

“SPECIAL ALLOCATION PROCEDURES 

“Sec. 1125. (a) Hold-Harmless Amounts.— 
The total amount made available to each 
local educational agency under sections 1123 
and 1124 for any fiscal year shall be at least 
85 percent of the total amount such agency 
received under such sections (or, for fiscal 
year 1995, under their predecessor authori- 
ties) for the preceding fiscal year. 

‘“(b) ALLOCATIONS FOR NEGLECTED OR DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN.—(1) If a State edu- 
cational agency determines that a local edu- 
cational agency in the State is unable or un- 
willing to provide for the special educational 
needs of children who are living in institu- 
tions for neglected or delinquent children as 
described in section 1123(c)(1)(A)(ii), the 
State educational agency shall, if it assumes 
responsibility for the special educational 
needs of such children, receive the portion of 
such local educational agency’s allocation 
under sections 1123 and 1124 that is attrib- 
utable to such children. 

(2) If the State educational agency does 
not assume such responsibility, any other 
State or local public agency that does as- 
sume such responsibility shall receive that 
portion of the local educational agency's al- 
location. 

“(c) ALLOCATIONS AMONG LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES.—The State educational 
agency may allocate the amounts of grants 
under sections 1123 and 1124 between and 
among the affected local educational agen- 
cies when— 

**(1) two or more local educational agencies 
serve, in whole or in part, the same geo- 
graphical area; or 

(2) a local educational agency provides 
free public education for children who reside 
in the school district of another local edu- 
cational agency. 

“(d) ALLOCATIONS WITHOUT REGARD TO 
COUNTIES.—A State educational agency may 
allocate funds under sections 1123 and 1124 
directly to eligible local educational agen- 
cies without regard to counties if the State 
educational agency can demonstrate to the 
Secretary's satisfaction that doing so will 
result in a reasonable allocation of those 
funds. 

(e) REALLOCATION.—If a State educational 
agency determines that the amount of a 
grant a local educational agency would re- 
ceive under sections 1123 and 1124 is more 
than such local agency will use, the State 
educational agency shall make the excess 
amount available to other local educational 
agencies in the State that need additional 
funds in accordance with criteria established 
by the State educational agency. 

“CARRYOVER AND WAIVER 

“SEC. 1126. (a) LIMITATION ON CARRYOVER.— 
Notwithstanding section 412 of the General 
Education Provisions Act or any other provi- 
sion of law, not more than 15 percent of the 
funds allocated to a local educational agency 
for any fiscal year under this subpart (but 
not including funds received through any re- 
allocation under this subpart) may remain 
available for obligation by such agency for 
one additional fiscal year. 

“(b) WAIVER.—A State educational agency 
may, once every three years, waive the per- 
centage limitation in subsection (a) if— 

“(1) the agency determines that the re- 
quest of a local educational agency is reason- 
able and necessary; or 

(2) supplemental appropriations for this 
subpart become available. 
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‘(c) EXCLUSION.—The percentage limita- 
tion under subsection (a) shall not apply to 
any local educational agency that receives 
less than $50,000 under this subpart for any 
fiscal year. 

“PART B—EVEN START FAMILY LITERACY 

PROGRAMS 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec. 1201. It is the purpose of this part to 
help break the cycle of poverty and illit- 
eracy by improving the educational opportu- 
nities of the Nation’s low-income families by 
integrating early childhood education, adult 
literacy or adult basic education, and 
parenting education into a unified family lit- 
eracy program, to be referred to as ‘Even 
Start’, that is implemented through coopera- 
tive projects that build on existing commu- 
nity resources to create a new range of serv- 
ices, that promotes achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals, and that assists chil- 
dren and adults from low-income families to 
achieve to challenging State standards. 

“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“SEC. 1202, (a) RESERVATION FOR MIGRANT 
PROGRAMS, OUTLYING AREAS, AND INDIAN 
TRIBES.—In each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall reserve not more than five percent of 
the amount appropriated under section 
1002(b) of this title for programs, under such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary shall 
establish, that are consistent with the pur- 
pose of this part, and according to their rel- 
ative needs, for— 

(1) children of migratory workers; 

(2) the outlying areas; and 

(3) Indian tribes and tribal organizations. 

*(b) RESERVATION FOR FEDERAL ACTIVI- 
TIES.—From amounts appropriated under 
section 1002(b), the Secretary may reserve 
not more than three percent of such amounts 
or the amount reserved for such purposes in 
the fiscal year 1994, whichever is greater, for 
purposes of— 

(1) carrying out the evaluation required 
by section 1209; and 

“(2) providing, through grants or con- 
tracts, technical assistance, program im- 
provement, and replication activities. 

“(c) STATE ALLOCATION.—(1) After reserv- 
ing funds under subsections (a) and (b), the 
Secretary shall allocate the remaining funds 
appropriated for this part to States, to be 
used in accordance with section 1203. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3), 
from the total amount available for alloca- 
tion to States in any fiscal year, each State 
shall be eligible to receive a grant under 
paragraph (1) in an amount that bears the 
same ratio to such total amount as the 
amount allocated to that State under sec- 
tion 1122 of this title bears to the total 
amount allocated under that section to all 
the States. 

(3) No State shall receive less than 
$250,000 under paragraph (1) for any fiscal 
year. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
part— 

“(1) the term ‘eligible entity’ means a 
partnership composed of both— 

“(A) a local educational agency; and 

“(B) a nonprofit community-based organi- 
zation, public agency, institution of higher 
education, or other public or private non- 
profit organization of demonstrated quality; 

“(2) the terms ‘Indian tribe’ and ‘tribal or- 
ganization’ have the meanings given such 
terms in section 4 of the Indian Self-Deter- 
mination and Education Assistance Act; and 

“(3) the term ‘State’ includes each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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“STATE PROGRAMS 

“SEC. 1203. (a) STATE-LEVEL ACTIVITIES.— 
Each State that receives a grant under sec- 
tion 1202(c)(1) may use not more than five 
percent of assistance provided under the 
grant for the cost of— 

*“(1) administration; and 

(2) providing, through one or more sub- 
grants or contracts, technical assistance for 
program improvement and replication to eli- 
gible entities that receive subgrants under 
subsection (b). 

“(b) SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS.,—(1) 
Each State shall use the remainder of its 
grant to make subgrants to eligible entities 
to carry out Even Start programs. 

(2) No State shall award a subgrant under 
paragraph (1) for an amount less than $75,000. 

“USES OF FUNDS 


“Sec. 1204. (a) IN GENERAL.—In carrying 
out an Even Start program under this part, 
a recipient of funds under this part shall use 
such funds to pay the Federal share of the 
cost of providing family-centered education 
programs that involve parents and children 
in a cooperative effort to help parents be- 
come full partners in the education of their 
children and to assist children in reaching 
their full potential] as learners. 

“(b) FEDERAL SHARE LIMITATION.—(1)(A) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), the Fed- 
eral share under this part may not exceed— 

“({) 90 percent of the total cost of the pro- 
gram in the first year that that program re- 
ceives assistance under this part or its prede- 
cessor authority; 

“(1i) 80 percent in the second such year; 

“(i11) 70 percent in the third such year; 

“(iv) 60 percent in the fourth such year; 
and 

“(v) 50 percent in any subsequent such 
year. 

‘(B) The remaining cost of a program 
under this part may be provided in cash or in 
kind, fairly evaluated, and may be obtained 
from any source other than funds received 
under this title. 

(2) The State educational agency may 
waive, in whole or in part, the cost-sharing 
requirement of paragraph (1) if an eligible 
entity— 

(A) demonstrates that it otherwise would 
not be able to participate in the program 
under this part; and 

“(B) negotiates an agreement with the 
State educational agency with respect to the 
amount of the remaining cost to which the 
waiver would be applicable. 

“(3) Federal funds under this part may not 
be used for the indirect costs of an Even 
Start program, except that the Secretary 
may waive this limitation if a recipient of 
funds reserved under section 1202(a)(3) dem- 
onstrates to the Secretary's satisfaction 
that it otherwise would not be able to par- 
ticipate in the program under this part. 


"PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


“SEC. 1205. Each Even Start program as- 
sisted under this part shall— 

*(1) include the identification and recruit- 
ment of those families most in need of serv- 
ices provided under this part, as indicated by 
a low level of income, a low level of adult lit- 
eracy or English language proficiency of the 
eligible parent or parents, and other need-re- 
lated indicators; 

“(2) include screening and preparation of 
parents and children to enable them to par- 
ticipate fully in the activities and services 
provided under this part, including testing, 
referral to necessary counselling, other de- 
velopmental and support services, and relat- 
ed services; 
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**(3) be designed to accommodate the par- 
ticipants’ work and other responsibilities, 
including the provision of support services, 
when unavailable from other sources, nec- 
essary for their participation, such as— 

“(A) scheduling and location of services to 
allow joint participation by parents and chil- 
dren; 

“(B) child care for the period that parents 
are involved in the program provided under 
this part; and 

“(C) transportation for the purpose of ena- 
bling parents and their children to partici- 
pate in programs authorized by this part; 

“(4) include high-quality instructional pro- 
grams that promote adult literacy, training 
of parents to support the educational growth 
of their children, developmentally appro- 
priate early childhood educational services, 
and preparation of children for success in 
regular school programs; 

**(5) include special training of staff, in- 
cluding child care staff, to develop the skills 
necessary to work with parents and young 
children in the full range of instructional 
services offered through this part; 

“(6) provide and monitor integrated in- 
structional services to participating parents 
and children through home-based programs; 

(7) operate on a year-round basis, includ- 
ing the provision of some program services, 
either instructional or enrichment, or both, 
during the summer months; 

(8) be coordinated with— 

“(A) programs assisted under other parts 
of this title and this Act; 

“(B) any relevant programs under the 
Adult Education Act, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, and the Job 
Training Partnership Act; and 

“(C) Head Start program, volunteer lit- 
eracy programs, and other relevant pro- 
grams; and 

*(9) provide for an independent evaluation 
of the program. 

“ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS 

“SEC. 1206. (a) IN GENERAL.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), eligible participants 
in an Even Start program are— 

““(1) a parent or parents— 

“(A) who are eligible for participation in 
an adult basic education program under the 
Adult Education Act; or 

“(B) who are within the State’s compul- 
sory school attendance age range, so long as 
a local educational agency provides (or en- 
sures the availability of) the basic education 
component required under this part; and 

“(2) the child or children, from birth 
through age seven, of any individual de- 
scribed in paragraph (1). 

“(b) ELIGIBILITY FOR CERTAIN OTHER PAR- 
TICIPANTS.—({1) Family members other than 
those described in subsection (a) may par- 
ticipate in program activities and services, 
when deemed by the program to serve the 
purpose of this part. 

“(2) Any family participating in a program 
under this part that becomes ineligible for 
such participation as a result of one or more 
members of the family becoming ineligible 
for such participation may continue to par- 
ticipate in the program until all members of 
the family become ineligible for participa- 
tion, which— 

“(A) in the case of a family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the child or children of 
such family attaining the age of eight, shall 
be in two years or when the parent or par- 
ents become ineligible due to educational ad- 
vancement, whichever occurs first; and 

“(B) in the case of a family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the educational advance- 
ment of the parent or parents of such family, 
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shall be when all children in the family at- 
tain the age of eight. 
*‘APPLICATIONS 

“SEC. 1207. (a) SUBMISSION.—To be eligible 
to receive a subgrant under this part, an eli- 
gible entity shall submit an application to 
the State educational agency in such form 
and containing or accompanied by such in- 
formation as the State educational agency 
shall require. 

“(b) REQUIRED DOCUMENTATION.—Each ap- 
plication shall include documentation, satis- 
factory to the State educational agency, 
that the eligible entity has the qualified per- 
sonnel needed— 

(1) to develop, administer, and implement 
an Even Start program under this part; and 

(2) to provide the special training nec- 
essary to prepare staff for the program. 

““(¢) PLAN.—Such application shall also in- 
clude a plan of operation for the program 
that is consistent with, and promotes the 
goals of, the State and local plans, either ap- 
proved or being developed, under title II of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act or, if 
those plans are not approved or being devel- 
oped, with the State and local plans under 
sections 1111 and 1112 of this Act; and in- 
cludes— 

“(1) a description of the program goals; 

(2) a description of the activities and 
services that will be provided under the pro- 
gram, including a description of how the pro- 
gram will incorporate the program elements 
required by section 1205; 

“(3) a description of the population to be 
served and an estimate of the number of par- 
ticipants; 

(4) as appropriate, a description of the ap- 
plicant's collaborative efforts with institu- 
tions of higher education, community-based 
organizations, the State educational agency, 
private elementary schools, or other appro- 
priate nonprofit organizations in carrying 
out the program for which assistance is 
sought; and 

“(5) a statement of the methods that will 
be used— 

“(A) to ensure that the programs will serve 
those families most in need of the activities 
and services provided by this part; 

(B) to provide services under this part to 
individuals with special needs, such as indi- 
viduals with limited English proficiency and 
individuals with disabilities; and 

“(C) to encourage participants to remain 
in the program for a time sufficient to meet 
the program's purpose. 

“AWARD OF SUBGRANTS 

“SEC. 1208. (a) SELECTION PROCESS.—(1) The 
State educational agency shall establish a 
review panel that will approve applications 
that— 

“(A) are most likely to be successful in 
meeting the purpose of this part, and in ef- 
fectively implementing the program ele- 
ments required under section 1205; 

(B) demonstrate that the area to be 
served by such program has a high percent- 
age or a large number of children and fami- 
lies who are in need of such services as indi- 
cated by high levels of poverty, illiteracy, 
unemployment, limited English proficiency, 
or other need-related indicators, including a 
high percentage of children to be served by 
the program who reside in a school attend- 
ance area designated for participation in 
programs under part A of this title; 

“(C) provide services for at least a three- 
year age range; ; 

“(D) demonstrate the greatest possible co- 
operation and coordination between a vari- 
ety of relevant service providers in all phases 
of the program; 
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“(E) include cost-effective budgets, given 
the scope of the application; 

“(F) demonstrate the applicant's ability to 
provide the additional funding required by 
section 1204(b); 

“(G) are representative of urban and rural 
regions of the State; and 

“(H) show the greatest promise for provid- 
ing models that may be adopted by other 
local educational agencies. 

“(2) The State educational agency shall 
give priority for subgrants under this sub- 
section to proposals that elther— 

“(A) target services primarily to families 
whose children reside in attendance areas of 
schools eligible for schoolwide programs 
under part A of this title; or 

‘“(B) are located in areas designated as 
empowerment zones or enterprise commu- 
nities. 

H(b) REVIEW PANEL.—A review panel shall 
consist of at least three members, including 
one early childhood professional, one adult 
education professional, and one of the follow- 
ing individuals: 

(1) A representative of a parent-child edu- 
cation organization. 

(2) A representative of a community- 
based literacy organization. 

“(3) A member of a local board of edu- 
cation. 

(4) A representative of business and indus- 
try with a commitment to education. 

(5) An individual who has been involved in 
the implementation of programs under this 
title in the State. 

“(c) DURATION.—(1) Subgrants may be 
awarded for a period not to exceed four 
years. 

‘(2) The State educational agency may 
provide a subgrantee, at the subgrantee’s re- 
quest, a 3- to 6-month start-up period during 
the first year of the four-year period, which 
may include staff recruitment and training, 
and the coordination of services, before re- 
quiring full implementation of the program. 

“(3)(A) In reviewing any application for 
subgrant to continue a program for the sec- 
ond, third, or fourth year, the State edu- 
cational agency shall review the progress 
being made toward meeting the objectives of 
the program after the conclusion of the 
start-up period, if any. 

(B) The State educational agency may 
refuse to award a subgrant if such agency 
finds that sufficient progress has not been 
made toward meeting such objectives, but 
only after affording the applicant notice and 
an opportunity for a hearing. 

“(4)(A) An eligible entity that has pre- 
viously received a subgrant under this part 
may reapply under the terms of this part for 
a second project period. 

(B) During the second project period, the 
Federal share of the subgrant shall not ex- 
ceed 50 percent in any year. 

“EVALUATION 

“Sec. 1209. From funds reserved under sec- 
tion 1202(b)(1), the Secretary shall provide 
for an independent evaluation of programs 
under this part— 

“(1) to determine the performance and ef- 
fectiveness of programs; and 

“(2) to identify effective Even Start 
projects that can be replicated and used in 
providing technical assistance to national, 
State, and local programs. 

“PART C—EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY 
CHILDREN 
“PROGRAM PURPOSE 

“SEC. 1301. It is the purpose of this part to 
assist States to— 

“(1) support high-quality and comprehen- 
sive educational programs for migratory 
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children to help reduce the educational dis- 
ruptions and other problems that result from 
repeated moves; 

(2) ensure that migratory children are 
provided with appropriate educational serv- 
ices (including supportive services) that ad- 
dress their special needs in a coordinated and 
efficient manner; 

“(3) ensure that migratory children have 
the opportunity to achieve to meet the same 
challenging State performance standards 
that all children are expected to meet; 

(4) design programs to help migratory 
children overcome educational disruption, 
cultural and language barriers, social isola- 
tion, various health-related problems, and 
other factors that inhibit their ability to do 
well in school, and to prepare these children 
to make a successful transition to post- 
secondary education or employment; and 

(5) ensure that migratory children benefit 
from State and local systemic reforms. 


“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


“Sec, 1302. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this part, the Secretary shall make 
grants to State educational agencies, or 
combinations of such agencies, to establish 
or improve, directly or through local operat- 
ing agencies, programs of education for mi- 
gratory children in accordance with this 
part. 

“STATE ALLOCATIONS 


“SEC. 1303. (a) STATE ALLOCATIONS.—Each 
State (other than the commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico) is eligible to receive under this 
part, for each fiscal year, an amount equal 
to— 

“(1) the sum of the estimated number of 
migratory children aged three through 21 
who reside in the State full time and the 
full-time equivalent of the estimated number 
of migratory children aged three through 21 
who reside in the State part time, as deter- 
mined in accordance with subsection (e); 
multiplied by 

(2) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State, except that the 
amount determined under this paragraph 
shall not be less than 32 percent, or more 
than 48 percent, of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

‘(b) ALLOCATION TO PUERTO RICcOo.—For 
each fiscal year, the amount for which the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is eligible 
under this section shall be equal to— 

(1) the number of migratory children in 
Puerto Rico, determined under subsection 
(a)Q); multiplied by 

“(2) the product of— 

“(A) the percentage that the average per- 
pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is of the 
lowest average per-pupil expenditure of any 
of the 50 States; and 

“(B) 32 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

‘(c)  RATABLE REDUCTIONS; REALLO- 
CATIONS.—(1)(A) If, after the Secretary re- 
serves funds under section 1308(c), the 
amount appropriated to carry out this part 
for any fiscal year is insufficient to pay in 
full the amounts for which all States are eli- 
gible, the Secretary shall ratably reduce 
each such amount. 

“(B) If additional funds become available 
for making such payments for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall allocate such funds 
to States in amounts that the Secretary 
finds would best carry out the purpose of this 


part. 

“(2)(A) The Secretary shall further reduce 
the amount of any grant to a State under 
this part for any fiscal year if the Secretary 
determines, based on available information 
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on the numbers and needs of migratory chil- 
dren in the State and the program proposed 
by the State to address those needs, that 
such amount is not needed by the State. 

“(B) The Secretary shall reallocate such 
excess funds to other States whose grants 
under this part would otherwise be insuffi- 
cient to provide an appropriate level of serv- 
ices to migratory children, in such amounts 
as the Secretary determines are appropriate. 

(d) CONSORTIUM ARRANGEMENTS.—(1) In 
the case of any State that receives a grant of 
$500,000 or less under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with the State edu- 
cational agency to determine whether con- 
sortium arrangements with another State or 
other appropriate entity would result in de- 
livery of services in a more effective and effi- 
cient manner. 

*”2) Any State, irrespective of the amount 
of its allocation, may propose a consortium 
arrangement, 

(3) The Secretary shall approve a consor- 
tium arrangement under paragraph (1) or (2) 
if the proposal demonstrates that the ar- 
rangement will— 

‘(A) reduce administrative costs or pro- 
gram function costs for State programs; and 

(B) make more funds available for direct 
services to add substantially to the welfare 
or educational attainment of children to be 
served under this part. 

(e) DETERMINING NUMBERS OF ELIGIBLE 
CHILDREN.—In order to determine the esti- 
mated number of migratory children resid- 
ing in each State for purposes of this section, 
the Secretary shall— 

“(1) use such information as the Secretary 
finds most accurately reflects the actual 
number of migratory children; and 

(2) adjust the full-time equivalent number 
of migratory children who reside in each 
State to take account of— 

“(A) the special needs of those children 
participating in special programs provided 
under this part that operate during the sum- 
mer or other intersession periods; and 

‘(B) the additional costs of operating such 
programs. 

“STATE APPLICATIONS; SERVICES 

“SEC. 1304. (a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.— 
Any State wishing to receive a grant under 
this part for any fiscal year shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

‘(b) PROGRAM INFORMATION.—Each such 
application shall include— 

(1) a description of how, in planning, im- 
plementing, and evaluating programs and 
projects under this part, the State and its 
operating agencies will ensure that the spe- 
cial educational needs of migratory children 
are identified and addressed through a com- 
prehensive plan for needs assessment and 
service delivery that meets the requirements 
of section 1306; 

‘(2) a description of the steps the State is 
taking to provide all migratory students 
with the opportunity to meet the same chal- 
lenging State performance standards that all 
children are expected to meet; 

‘3) a description of how the State will use 
its funds to promote interstate and intra- 
state coordination of services for migratory 
children, including how, consistent with pro- 
cedures the Secretary may require, it will 
provide for educational continuity through 
the timely transfer of pertinent school 
records, including information on health, 
when children move from one school to an- 
other, whether or not during the regular 
school year; 

“(4) a description of the State's priorities 
for the use of funds received under this part, 
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and how they relate to the State's assess- 
ment of needs for services in the State; 

(5) a description of how the State will de- 
termine the amount of any subgrants it will 
award to local operating agencies and the 
amount of funds that these agencies will pro- 
vide to individual schools, taking into ac- 
count the requirements of paragraph (1); and 

(6) such budgetary and other information 
as the Secretary may require. 

“(c) ASSURANCES.—Each such application 
shall also Include assurances, satisfactory to 
the Secretary, that— 

“(1) funds received under this part will be 
used only— 

*(A) for programs and projects, including 
the acquisition of equipment, in accordance 
with section 1306(b)(1); and 

“(B) to coordinate such programs and 
projects with similar programs and projects 
within the State and in other States, as well 
as with other Federal programs that can 
benefit migratory children and their fami- 
lies; 

*(2) such programs and projects will be 
carried out in a manner consistent with the 
objectives of sections 1114, 1115(b) and (d), 
1117, and 1119(b) and (c), and part F of this 
title; 

(3) in the planning and operation of pro- 
grams and projects at both the State and 
local operating agency level, there is appro- 
priate consultation with parent advisory 
councils for programs lasting a school year, 
and that all such programs and projects are 
carried out, to the extent feasible, in a man- 
ner consistent with section 1116 of this title; 

“(4) in planning and carrying out such pro- 
grams and projects, there has been, and will 
be, adequate provision for addressing. the 
unmet education needs of preschool migra- 
tory children; 

“(5) the effectiveness of such programs and 
projects will be determined, where feasible, 
using the same approaches and standards 
that will be used to assess the performance 
of students, schools, and local educational 
agencies under part A of this title; and 

(6) the State will assist the Secretary in 
determining the number of migratory chil- 
dren under section 1303(e), through such pro- 
cedures as the Secretary may require. 

“(d) PRIORITY FOR SERVICES.—In providing 
services with funds received under this part, 
each recipient of those funds shall give prior- 
ity to migratory children who are failing, or 
most at risk of failing, to meet the State’s 
challenging performance standards, and 
whose education has been interrupted during 
the regular school year; 

“(e) CONTINUATION OF SERVICES.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this part— 

"(1) a child who ceases to be a migratory 
child during a school term shall be eligible 
for services until the end of such term; and 

(2) a child who is no longer a migratory 
child may continue to receive services for 
one additional school year, but only if com- 
parable services are not available through 
other programs. 

“SECRETARIAL APPROVAL; PEER REVIEW 

“SEC. 1305. (a) SECRETARIAL APPROVAL.— 
The Secretary shall approve each State ap- 
plication that meets the requirements of this 


rt. 
pao) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary may re- 
view any such application with the assist- 
ance and advice of State officials and other 
individuals with relevant expertise. 
“COMPREHENSIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND 

SERVICE-DELIVERY PLAN; AUTHORIZED AC- 

TIVITIES 

“SEC. 1306. (a) COMPREHENSIVE PLAN.—Each 
State that receives a grant under this part 
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shall ensure that the State and its local op- 
erating agencies identify and address the 
special educational needs of migratory chil- 
dren in accordance with a comprehensive 
State plan that— 

**(1)(A) is integrated with the State’s plan, 
either approved or being developed, under 
title II of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, and satisfies the requirements of this 
subsection that are not already addressed by 
that State plan; or 

“(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfies the requirements 
of this subsection; 

*(2) provides that migratory children will 
have an opportunity to meet the same chal- 
lenging State performance standards, set out 
in those plans, that all children are expected 
to meet; 

(3) specifies measurable program goals 
and outcomes; 

**(4) encompasses the full range of services 
that are available for migratory children 
from appropriate local, State and Federal 
educational programs; 

(5) is the product of joint planning among 
such local, State, and Federal programs, in- 
cluding those under part A of this title, early 
childhood programs, and bilingual education 
programs under title VII of this Act; 

(6) provides for the integration of services 
available under this part with services pro- 
vided by such other programs; and 

“(7) to the extent feasible, provides for— 

“(A) advocacy and outreach activities for 
migratory children and their families, in- 
cluding informing them of, or helping them 
gain access to, other education, health, nu- 
trition, and social services; 

“(B) professional development programs, 
including mentoring, for teachers and other 
program personnel; 

“(C) family literacy programs, including 
those that use models developed under the 
Even Start program; 

“(D) the integration of information tech- 
nology into educational and related pro- 
grams; and 

“(E) programs to facilitate the transition 
of high school students to postsecondary 
education or employment. 

‘(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—(1) In imple- 
menting the comprehensive plan described in 
subsection (a), each local operating agency 
shall have the flexibility to determine the 
activities to be provided with funds made 
available under this part, provided that— 

(A) before funds provided under this part 
are used to provide services described in sub- 
paragraph (B), those funds shall be used to 
meet the identified needs of migratory chil- 
dren that— 

“(1) result from the effects of their migra- 
tory lifestyle, or are needed to permit migra- 
tory children to participate effectively in 
school; and 

“(il) are not addressed by services provided 
under other programs, including part A of 
this title; and 

“(B) all migratory children who are eligi- 
ble to receive services under part A of this 
title shall receive such services with funds 
provided under this part or under part A of 
this title. 

“(2) This subsection shall not apply to 
funds under this part that are used for 
schoolwide programs under section 1114 of 
this title. 

“BYPASS 

“Sec. 1307. The Secretary may use all or 

part of any State’s allocation under this part 
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to make arrangements with any public or 
nonprofit agency to carry out the purpose of 
this part in such State if the Secretary de- 
termines that— 

“(1) the State is unable or unwilling to 
conduct educational programs for migratory 
children; 

(2) such arrangements would result in 
more efficient and economic administration 
of such programs; or 

(3) such arrangements would add substan- 
tially to the welfare or educational attain- 
ment of such children. 

“COORDINATION OF MIGRANT EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES 

“SEC. 1308. (a) IMPROVEMENT OF COORDINA- 
TION.—The Secretary, in consultation with 
the States, may make grants to, or enter 
into contracts with, State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and other public and 
private entities to improve the interstate 
and intrastate coordination among State and 
local educational agencies of their edu- 
cational programs, including the establish- 
ment or improvement of programs for credit 
accrual and exchange, available to migra- 
tory students. 

“(b) REPORT.—Not later than October 1, 
1995, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Congress regarding the effectiveness of 
methods used by States to transfer migra- 
tory students’ educational and health 
records. 

*(¢) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this section, the Sec- 
retary shall reserve up to five percent of the 
amount appropriated for each fiscal year to 
carry out this part. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“SEC. 1309. As used in this part, the follow- 
ing terms have the following meanings: 

“The term ‘local operating agency’ 
means— 

“(A) a local educational agency to which a 
State educational agency makes a subgrant 
under this part; 

*(B) a public or nonprofit private agency 
with which a State educational agency or 
the Secretary makes an arrangement to 
carry out a project under this part; or 

“(C) a State educational agency, if the 
State educational agency operates the 
State’s migrant education program or 
projects directly. 

(2) The term ‘migratory child’ means a 
child who is, or whose parent or spouse is, a 
migratory agricultural worker (including a 
migratory dairy worker) or a migratory fish- 
er, and who, in the preceding 24 months, in 
order to obtain, or accompany such parent or 
spouse in order to obtain, temporary or sea- 
cone employment in agricultural or fishing 
work— 

“(A) has moved from one school district to 
another; or 

‘(B) in a State that is comprised of a sin- 
gle school district, has moved from one ad- 
ministrative area to another within such dis- 
trict. 

“PART D—EDUCATION FOR NEGLECTED AND 

DELINQUENT YOUTH 
“PURPOSE; PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 1401, (a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose 
of this part to— 

“(1) improve educational services to chil- 
dren in institutions for neglected or delin- 
quent children so that they have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the same challenging State 
performance standards that all children in 
the State will be expected to meet; and 

““(2) provide those children the services 
they need to make a successful transition 
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from institutionalization to further school- 
ing or employment. 

“(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—In order to 
carry out the purpose of this part, the Sec- 
retary shall make grants to State edu- 
cational agencies, which shall make sub- 
grants to State agencies to establish or im- 
prove programs of education for neglected or 
delinquent children, in accordance with this 
part. 

“ELIGIBILITY 

“SEC. 1402. A State agency is eligible for 
assistance under this part if it is responsible 
for providing free public education for chil- 
dren— 

“(1) in institutions for neglected or delin- 
quent children; 

“(2) attending community-day programs 
for neglected or delinquent children; or 

(3) in adult correctional institutions. 

“ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

“SEC. 1403. (a) SUBGRANTS TO STATE AGEN- 
cCIES.—Each State agency described in sec- 
tion 1402 (other than an agency in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico) is eligible to re- 
ceive under this part, for each fiscal year, an 
amount equal to the product of— 

““1) the number of neglected or delinquent 
children in institutions or attending pro- 
grams described in section 1402, who are en- 
rolled for at least 20 hours per week in edu- 
cation programs operated or supported by 
such agency, which shall— 

“(A) be determined by such agency as of a 
date or dates set by the Secretary; and 

‘“(B) be adjusted, as the Secretary deter- 
mines is appropriate, to reflect the relative 
length of such agency’s annual programs; 
and 

**(2) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the State, except that the 
amount determined under this paragraph 
shall not be less than 32 percent, or more 
than 48 percent, of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

(b) SUBGANTS TO STATE AGENCIES IN PUER- 
TO Rico,—For each fiscal year, the amount of 
the grant for which a State agency in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is eligible 
under this part shall be equal to— 

‘““(1) the number of children counted under 
subsection (a)(1) for Puerto Rico; multiplied 
by the product of— 

“(2)(A) the percentage that the average 
per-pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is of 
the lowest average per-pupil expenditure of 
any of the 50 States; and 

"(B) 32 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

“(c) RATABLE REDUCTIONS IN CASE OF IN- 
SUFFICIENT APPROPRIATIONS.—If the amount 
appropriated for any fiscal year for sub- 
grants under subsections (a) and (b) is insuf- 
ficient to pay the full amount for which all 
agencies are eligible under such subsections, 
the Secretary shall ratably reduce each such 
amount. 

“(d) PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.—(1) The Secretary shall pay to 
each State educational agency the total 
amount needed to make subgrants to State 
agencies in that State, as determined under 
this section. 

(2) Each State educational agency may 
retain a portion of such total amount for 
State administration of, in accordance with 
section 1601(c) of this title. 

“STATE REALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 1404. If a State educational agency 
determines that a State agency does not 
need the full amount of the subgrant for 
which it is eligible under this part for any 
fiscal year, the State educational agency 
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may reallocate the amount that will not be 
needed to other State agencies that need ad- 
ditional funds to carry out the purpose of 
this part, in such amounts as the State edu- 
cational agency shall determine. 
“STATE PLAN AND STATE AGENCY 
APPLICATIONS 

“SEc. 1405. (a) STATE PLAN.—({1)(A) Each 
State educational agency that desires to re- 
ceive payments under this part shall submit, 
for approval by the Secretary, a plan for 
meeting the needs of neglected and delin- 
quent children, which shall be revised and 
updated as needed, that— 

“(1) is Integrated with the State's plan, ei- 
ther approved or being developed, under title 
III of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
and satisfies the requirements of this section 
that are not already addressed by that State 
plan; or 

“(ii) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfies the requirements 
of this section. 

“(B) A State plan submitted under para- 
graph (1)(A)(i) may, if necessary, be submit- 
ted as an amendment to the State’s plan 
under title II of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

“(2) Each such plan shall also— 

“(A) describe the State-established pro- 
gram goals, objectives, and performance 
measures that will be used to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of the program in improving aca- 
demic and vocational skills of children in 
the program; 

“(B) provide that, to the extent feasible, 
such children will have the same opportuni- 
ties to learn as they would have if they were 
in the schools of local educational agencies 
in the State; and 

“(C) contain assurances that the State 
educational agency will— 

“(i) ensure that programs assisted under 
this part will be carried out in accordance 
with the State plan described in this sub- 
section; 

“(ii) carry out the evaluation requirements 
of section 1409 of this part; 

“(iii) ensure that its State agencies com- 
ply with all applicable statutory and regu- 
latory requirements; and 

“(iv) provide such other information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. 

“(b) SECRETARIAL APPROVAL; PEER RE- 
VIEW.—The Secretary shall approve each 
State plan that meets the requirements of 
this part. 

(2) The Secretary may review any such 
plan with the assistance and advice of indi- 
viduals with relevant expertise. 

“(c) STATE AGENCY APPLICANTS.—Any 
State agency that desires to receive funds to 
carry out a program under this part shall 
submit an application to the State edu- 
cational agency that— 

(1) describes the procedures to be used, 
consistent with the State plan under part A 
of this title, to assess the educational needs 
of the children to be served; 

“(2) describes the program, including a 
budget for the first year of the program, 
with annual updates to be provided; 

*(3) describes how the program will meet 
the goals and objectives of the State plan 
under this part; 

“(4) describes how the State agency will 
consult with experts and provide the nec- 
essary training for appropriate staff, to en- 
sure that the planning and operation of in- 
stitution-wide projects under section 1407 are 
of high quality; 
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(5) describes how the agency will carry 
out the evaluation requirements of section 
1409 and how the results of the most recent 
evaluation were used to plan and improve 
the program; 

(6) includes data showing that the agency 
has maintained fiscal effort as if it were a 
local educational agency, In accordance with 
section 9501 of this title; 

“(7) describes how the programs will be co- 
ordinated with other State and Federal pro- 
grams administered by the State agency; 

(8) describes how appropriate professional 
development will be provided to teachers and 
other instructional and administrative per- 
sonnel; 

(9) designates an individual in each af- 
fected institution to be responsible for issues 
relating to the transition of children from 
the institution to locally operated programs. 

“USE OF FUNDS 

“SEC. 1406. (a) GENERAL.—(1) A State agen- 
cy shall use funds received under this part 
only for programs and projects that— 

“(A) are consistent with the State plan re- 
ferred to in section 1405(a); and 

“(B) concentrate on providing participants 
with the knowledge and skills needed to 
make a successful transition to further edu- 
cation or employment. 

“(2) Such programs and projects— 

“(A) may include the acquisition of equip- 
ment; 

“(B) shall be designed to support edu- 
cational services that— 

“(i) except for institution-wide projects 
under section 1407, are provided to children 
identified by the State agency as failing, or 
most at risk of failing, to meet the State’s 
challenging performance standards; 

“(ii) supplement and improve the quality 
of the educational services provided to such 
children by the State agency; and 

(iii) afford those children an opportunity 
to learn to those challenging State stand- 
ards; 

“(C) shall be carried out in a manner con- 
sistent with section 1119(b) and part F of this 
title; and 

“(D) may include the costs of meeting the 
evaluation requirements of section 1409. 

“(b) SUPPLEMENT, NOT SUPPLANT.—A pro- 
gram under this part that supplements the 
number of hours of instruction students re- 
ceive from State and local sources shall be 
considered to comply with the ‘supplement, 
not supplant’ requirement of section 1119(b) 
of this title without regard to the subject 
areas in which instruction is given during 
those hours. 


“INSTITUTION-WIDE PROJECTS 


“Sec. 1407. (a) PROJECTS AUTHORIZED.—A 
State agency that provides free public edu- 
cation for children in an institution for ne- 
glected or delinquent children (other than an 
adult correctional institution) or attending a 
community-day program for such children 
may use funds received under this part to 
serve all children in, and upgrade the entire 
educational effort of, that institution or pro- 
gram if the State agency has developed, and 
the State educational agency has approved, a 
comprehensive plan for that institution or 
program that— 

“(1) provides for a comprehensive assess- 
ment of the educational needs of all individ- 
uals under the age of 21 in the institution or 
program; e 

“(2) describes the steps the State agency 
has taken, or will take, to provide all chil- 
dren under 21 with the opportunity to meet 
challenging academic and vocational stand- 
ards in order to improve the likelihood that 
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they will complete high school and find em- 
ployment after leaving the institution; 

*(3) describes the instructional program, 
pupil services, and procedures that will be 
used to meet the needs described in para- 
graph (1), including, to the extent feasible, 
the provision of mentors for secondary 
school students; 

(4) specifically describes how such funds 
will be used; 

*(5) describes the measures and procedures 
that will be used to assess student progress; 

““6) describes how the agency has planned, 
and will implement and evaluate, the Insti- 
tution-wide or program-wide project in con- 
sultation with personnel providing direct in- 
structional services and support services in 
institutions or community-day programs for 
neglected or delinquent children and person- 
nel from the State educational agency; and 

“(7) includes an assurance that the State 
agency has provided for appropriate training 
to teachers and other instructional and ad- 
ministrative personnel to enable them to 
carry out the project effectively. 

“(b) PROJECTS REQUIRED.—Beginning with 
school year 1996-1997, a State agency de- 
scribed in subsection (a) shall use funds re- 
ceived under this part only for institution- 
wide projects described in that subsection, 
except as described in section 1410. 

‘“THREE-YEAR PROJECTS 

“Sec. 1408. If a State agency operates a 
program under this part in which individual 
children are likely to participate for more 
than one year, the State educational agency 
may approve the State agency's application 
for a subgrant under this part for a period of 
up to three years. 

“PROGRAM EVALUATIONS 

“SEC. 1409. (a) SCOPE OF EVALUATION.— 
Each state agency that conducts a program 
under this part shall evaluate the program 
at least once every three years to determine 
its impact on the ability of participants to— 

“(1) maintain and improve educational 
achievement; 

(2) accrue school credits that meet State 
requirements for grade promotion and high 
school graduation; 

(3) make the transition to a regular pro- 
gram or other education program operated 
by a local educational agency; and 

“(4) complete high school and obtain em- 
ployment after they leave the institution, 

‘(b) EVALUATION MEASURES.—In conduct- 
ing each such evaluation with respect to sub- 
section (a)(1), a State agency shall use mul- 
tiple and appropriate measures of student 
progress. 

“(c) EVALUATION RESULTS.—Each State 
agency shall— 

“(1) submit those results to the State edu- 
cational agency; and 

“(2) use the results of evaluations under 
this section to plan and improve subsequent 
programs for participating children. 

“TRANSITION SERVICES 


“SEc. 1410. (a) TRANSITION SERVICES.—Each 
State agency may reserve up to ten percent 
of the amount it receives under this part for 
any fiscal year to support projects that fa- 
cilitate the transition of children from 
State-operated institutions for neglected and 
delinquent children into locally operated 
programs. 

“(b) CONDUCT OF PROJECTS.—A project sup- 
ported under this section may be conducted 
directly by the State agency, or through a 
contract or other arrangement with one or 
more local educational agencies, other pub- 
lic agencies, of private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 
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**(c) LIMITATION.—Any funds reserved under 
subsection (a) shall be used only to provide 
special educational services, which may in- 
clude counseling and mentoring, to ne- 
glected and delinquent children in schools 
other than State-operated institutions. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“SEC. 1411. For the purpose of this part, the 
following terms have the following mean- 
ings: 

“(1) The term ‘adult correctional institu- 
tion’ means a facility in which persons are 
confined as a result of a conviction for a 
criminal offense, including persons under 21 
years of age. 

(2) The term ‘community-day program’ 
means a regular program of instruction pro- 
vided by a State agency at a community-day 
school operated specifically for neglected or 
delinquent children. 

“(3) The term ‘institution for delinquent 
children’ means a public or private residen- 
tial facility for the care of children who have 
been adjudicated to be delinquent or in need 
of supervision. 

(4) The term ‘institution for neglected 
children’ means a public or private residen- 
tial facility, other than a foster home, that 
is operated for the care of children who have 
been committed to the institution or volun- 
tarily placed in the institution under appli- 
cable State law, due to abandonment, ne- 
glect, or death of their parents or guardians. 

“PART E—FEDERAL EVALUATIONS AND 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
“EVALUATIONS 


“SEC. 1501. (a) NATIONAL ASSESSMENT.—(1) 
The Secretary shall conduct a national as- 
sessment of programs under this title, in co- 
ordination with the ongoing Chapter 1 Lon- 
gitudinal Study under subsection (c) of this 
section, that shall be planned, reviewed, and 
conducted in consultation with an independ- 
ent panel of researchers, State practitioners, 
local practitioners, and other appropriate in- 
dividuals. 

“(2) The assessment shall examine how 
well schools, local educational agencies, and 
States— 

“(A) are progressing toward the goal of all 
children served under this title reaching the 
State’s content and performance standards; 
and 

“(B) accomplishing the specific purposes 
set out in section 1001(d) of this title to 
achieve this goal, including— 

““({) ensuring high standards for all chil- 
dren and aligning the efforts of States, local 
educational agencies, and schools to help 
children reach them; 

“(ii) providing children an enriched and ac- 
celerated educational program through 
schoolwide programs or through additional 
services that increase the amount and qual- 
ity of instructional time that children re- 
ceive; 

“(iil) promoting schoolwide reform and ac- 
cess of all children to effective instructional 
strategies and challenging academic content; 

“(iv) significantly upgrading the quality of 
the curriculum and instruction by providing 
staff in participating schools with substan- 
tial opportunities for professional develop- 
ment; 

““(v) coordinating services under all parts 
of this title with each other, with other edu- 
cational services, including preschool serv- 
ices, and, to the extent feasible, with health 
and social service programs funded from 
other sources; 

“(vi) affording parents meaningful oppor- 
tunities to participate in the education of 
their children at home and at school; 
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(vii) distributing resources to areas where 
needs are greatest; 

(viii) improving accountability, as well as 
teaching and learning, by making assess- 
ments under this title congruent with State 
assessment systems; and 

“(ix) providing greater decisionmaking au- 
thority and flexibility to schools in exchange 
for greater responsibility for student per- 
formance. 

“(3) Where feasible, the Secretary shall use 
information gathered by the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress in carry- 
ing out this subsection. 

(4) The Secretary shall submit an interim 
report summarizing the preliminary findings 
of the assessment to the President and the 
appropriate committees of the Congress by 
December 31, 1997 and a final report by De- 
cember 31, 2002. 

“(b) STUDIES AND DATA COLLECTION.—(1) 
The Secretary may collect such data, as nec- 
essary, at the State, local, and school levels 
and conduct studies and evaluations, includ- 
ing national studies and evaluations, to as- 
sess on an ongoing basis the effectiveness of 
programs under this title and to report on 
such effectiveness on a periodic basis. 

“(2) At a minimum, the Secretary shall 
collect trend information on the effect of 
programs under this title. These data shall 
complement the data collected and reported 
under subsections (a) and (c). 

“(c) NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY.—The 
Secretary shall continue to conduct the lon- 
gitudinal study of the educational achieve- 
ment and progress of children served under 
this title, as authorized under section 1462 of 
this Act as in effect prior to its amendment 
by the Improving America’s Schools Act of 
1993. The Secretary shall report, not later 
than January 1, 1997, the findings of the 
study and recommendations for future data 
collections and reports to the President and 
the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

“(d) DESIGN STUDY ON ESTIMATING STATE 
CHILD POVERTY COUNTS.—The Secretary 
shall conduct a study to determine whether 
a feasible method exists for producing reli- 
able estimates, between decennial census 
counts, of the number of school-aged chil- 
dren living in poverty by State in each of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico, and use such a method, if one 
exists, to provide Congress with such esti- 
mates. 

“DEMONSTRATIONS OF INNOVATIVE PRACTICES 

“SEC. 1502, (a) DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
TO IMPROVE ACHIEVEMENT.—(1) From the 
funds appropriated for any fiscal year under 
section 1002(g)(2), the Secretary may make 
grants to State educational agencies, local 
educational agencies, other public agencies, 
non-profit organizations, and consortia of 
those bodies to carry out demonstration 
projects that show the most promise of ena- 
bling children served under this title to meet 
challenging State standards. Such projects 
shall include promising strategies such as— 

(A) accelerated curricula, the application 
of new technologies to improve teaching and 
learning, extended learning time, and a safe 
and enriched full-day environment for chil- 
dren to provide them the opportunity to 
reach high standards; 

“(B) integration of education services with 
each other and with health, family, and 
other social services, particularly in 
empowerment zones and enterprise commu- 
nities; 

“(C) effective approaches to whole school 
reform; and 

“(D) programs that have been especially ef- 
fective with limited English proficient chil- 
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dren, migratory children and other highly 
mobile students, children leaving institu- 
tions for neglected or delinquent children 
and returning to school, and homeless chil- 
dren and youth, 

““(2) The Secretary shall evaluate the dem- 
onstration projects supported under this 
title, using rigorous methodological designs 
and techniques, including control groups and 
random assignment, to the extent feasible, 
to produce reliable evidence of effectiveness. 

“(b) PARTNERSHIPS.—(1) From funds appro- 
priated under section 1002(g)(2) for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary may, directly or through 
grants or contracts, work in partnership 
with State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, other public agencies, and 
non-profit organizations to disseminate and 
use the highest quality research and knowl- 
edge about effective practices to improve the 
quality of teaching and learning in schools 
supported under this title. 

“PART F—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“STATE ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 1601. (a) RULEMAKING.—(1) Each 
State that receives funds under this title 
shall— 

(A) ensure that any State rules, regula- 
tions, and policies relating to this title con- 
form to the purposes of this title; 

“(B) minimize such roles, regulations, and 
policies to which their local educational 
agencies and schools are subject; and 

“(C) identify any such rule, regulation, or 
policy as a State-imposed requirement. 

“(2) State rules, regulations, and policies 
under this title shall support and facilitate 
local educational agency and school-level 
systemic reform designed to enable all chil- 
dren to meet the State’s standards. 

“(b) COMMITTEE OF PRACTITIONERS.—(1) 
Each State educational agency shall create a 
State committee of practitioners to advise 
the Senate in carrying out its responsibil- 
ities under this title. 

(2) Each such committee shall include— 

‘“(A) as a majority of its members, rep- 
resentatives from local educational agencies; 

(B) administrators; 

“(C) teachers; 

“(D) parents; 

(E) members of local boards of education; 
and 

“(F) representatives of private school chil- 
dren. 

“(c) PAYMENT FOR STATE ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—Each State may reserve for the proper 
and efficient performance of its duties under 
this title the greater of— 

“(1) one percent of the funds received 
under section 1002(a) and (c) through (f); or 

“*(2) $325,000, or $50,000 in the case of Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 
the Compact of Free Association takes ef- 
fect). 

“TITLE II—IMPROVING TEACHING AND 

LEARNING 
“PART A—DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
“FINDINGS 

“SEC. 2101. The Congress finds that— 

“(1) reaching National Education Goal 
Three (all students will demonstrate mas- 
tery of challenging subject matter in the 
core academic subjects) and National Edu- 
cation Goal Four (U.S. students will become 
first in the world in mathematics and 
science achievement) requires a comprehen- 
sive educational reform strategy that in- 
volves parents, schools, government, com- 
munities, and other public and private orga- 
nizations at all levels; 
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(2) a crucial component of the strategy 
for achieving these two goals is ensuring, 
through sustained and intensive high-quality 
professional development, that all teachers 
can provide challenging learning experiences 
in the core academic subjects for their stu- 
dents; 

(3) the potential positive Impact of high- 
quality professional development is under- 
scored by recent research findings that— 

(A) professional development must be fo- 
cused on teaching and learning in order to 
change the opportunities of all students to 
achieve higher standards; 

“(B) effective professional development fo- 
cuses on discipline-based knowledge and ef- 
fective subject-specific pedagogical skills, 
involves teams of teachers and administra- 
tors in a school and, through professional 
networks of teachers and administrators, is 
interactive and collaborative, motivates by 
its intrinsic content and relationship to 
practice, builds on experience and learning- 
by-doing, and becomes incorporated into the 
everyday life of the school; and 

“(C) professional development can dra- 
matically improve classroom instruction and 
learning when teachers and administrators 
are partners in its development and imple- 
mentation; 

**(4) special attention must be given in pro- 
fessional development activities to ensure 
that education professionals are knowledge- 
able of, and make use of, strategies for serv- 
ing populations that historically have lacked 
access to equal opportunities for advanced 
learning and career advancement; 

‘(5) professional development is often a 
victim of budget reductions in fiscally dif- 
ficult times; 

(6) there are few incentives or sanctions 
operating to encourage teachers and admin- 
istrators to work to prepare themselves to be 
more effective or to participate in challeng- 
ing and effective professional development 
activities; and 

“(7) the Federal Government has a vital 
role in helping to make sustained and inten- 
sive high-quality professional development 
in the core academic subjects become an in- 
tegral part of the elementary and secondary 
education system. 


"PURPOSES 


“SEC. 2102. The purposes of this part are to 
help ensure that teachers, other staff, and 
administrators have access to high-quality 
professional development that is aligned to 
challenging State content and performance 
standards and to support the development 
and implementation of sustained and inten- 
sive high-quality professional development 
activities in the core academic subjects. This 
program is designed to help ensure that 
teachers have access to professional develop- 
ment that— 

"(1) is tied to challenging State student 
content and performance standards; 

“(2) reflects recent research on teaching 
and learning; 

‘(3) includes strong academic content and 
pedagogical components; 

“(4) is of sufficient intensity and duration 
to have a positive and lasting impact on the 
teacher's performance in the classroom; and 

“(5) is part of the everyday life of the 
school and creates an orientation toward 
continuous improvement throughout the 
school. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 
ALLOCATION BETWEEN SUBPARTS 


“Sec. 2103. (a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.—For the purpose of carrying out 
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this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

“(b) ALLOCATION BETWEEN SUBPARTS.—Of 
the funds appropriated to carry out this part 
for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall use— 

“(1) 6 percent to carry out subpart 1; and 

(2) 94 percent to carry out subpart 2. 

“Subpart 1—Federal Activities 
“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“SEC. 2111. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to, and enter into contracts 
and cooperative agreements with, local edu- 
cational agencies, State educational agen- 
cies, State agencies for higher education, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and other 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
and institutions to— 

“(1) support activities of national signifi- 
cance that will contribute to the develop- 
ment and implementation of high-quality 
professional development activities in the 
core academic subject areas; and 

(2) evaluate activities carried out under 
this subpart and under subpart 2. 

“(b) In carrying out this program, the Sec- 
retary shall consult and coordinate with the 
National Science Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and other appro- 
priate Federal agencies and entities. 

‘“AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 2112. The Secretary shall use funds 
available to carry out this subpart for activi- 
ties that help meet the purposes of this part, 
such as— 

“(1) providing seed money to eligible enti- 
ties to develop their capacity to offer sus- 
tained and intensive high-quality profes- 
sional development; 

“(2) professional development institutes 
that provide teams of teachers, or teachers 
and administrators, from individual schools, 
with professional development that contains 
strong and integrated disciplinary and peda- 
gogical components; 

“(3) encouraging the development of local 
and national professional networks that pro- 
vide a forum for interaction among teachers 
of the core academic subjects and that allow 
the exchange of information on advances in 
content and pedagogy; 

(4) supporting the National Board for Pro- 
fessional Teaching Standards; 

“(5) the development and dissemination of 
teaching standards in the core academic sub- 
jects; 

(6) the development of exemplary meth- 
ods of assessing teachers, other staff, and ad- 
ministrators for licensure and certification; 

““1) activities that promote the transfer- 
ability of licensure and certification of 
teachers and administrators among State 
and local jurisdictions; 

“(8) the development and testing of incen- 
tive strategies for motivating teachers and 
administrators to help increase their effec- 
tiveness through professional development 
focused on teaching and learning and giving 
all students the opportunity to learn to chal- 
lenging State standards; 

(9) the dissemination of information 
about voluntary national content and per- 
formance standards and related models of 
high-quality professional development; 

“(10) the development and maintenance of 
a national clearinghouse for science, mathe- 
matics, and technology education materials 
and of such other clearinghouses for core 
academic subjects as the Secretary deter- 
mines are needed; 

“(11) joint activities with other Federal 
agencies and entities engaged in or support- 
ing similar professional development efforts; 
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(12) support for consortia of education 
agencies and organizations to disseminate 
information and provide assistance regard- 
ing teaching methods and assessment tools 
that support national or State content 
standards in mathematics and science; and 

**(13) the evaluation of programs under this 
subpart and under subpart 2. 

“Subpart 2—State and Local Activities 
"PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“SEC. 2121. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to State educational agencies 
for the support of sustained and intensive 
high-quality professional development ac- 
tivities in the core academic subjects at the 
State and local levels. 

“ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

“SEC. 2122. (a) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.— 
From the amount made available to carry 
out this subpart for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall— 

‘(1) reserve one-half of one percent for the 
outlying areas, to be distributed among 
them on the basis of their relative need, as 
determined by the Secretary in light of the 
purposes of this part; and 

“(2) reserve one quarter of one percent for 
the Secretary of the Interior for programs 
under this subpart for professional develop- 
ment activities for teachers, other staff, and 
administrators in schools operated or funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

“(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall allocate the remaining amount to each 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as 
follows, except that no State shall receive 
less than one-half of one percent of such re- 
maining amount: 

“(1) 50 percent shall be allocated among 
such jurisdictions on the basis of their rel- 
ative populations of individuals aged 5 
through 17, as determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of the most recent satisfactory 
data. 

*(2) 50 percent shall be allocated among 
such jurisdictions in accordance with the rel- 
ative amounts such jurisdictions received 
under part A of title I of this Act for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

*“(c) REALLOCATION.—If any jurisdiction 
does not apply for its allotment under sub- 
section (b) for any fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall reallocate such amount to the remain- 
ing jurisdictions in accordance with that 
subsection. 

““WITHIN-STATE ALLOCATIONS 

“SEC. 2123. Of the amounts received by any 
State under this subpart for any fiscal year— 

“(1) mot more than six percent shall be 
used for this administrative costs of pro- 
grams carried out by the State educational 
agency and the State agency for higher edu- 
cation; 

(2) not more than 7.5 percent may be used 
for State-level activities, as described in sec- 
tion 2126; and 

“*(3) of the remaining amount— 

“(A) 85 percent shall be distributed to local 
educational agencies, to be used in accord- 
ance with section 2129, as follows: 

““({) 50 percent of such amount shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the relative pop- 
ulation of individuals aged 5-17 in each agen- 
cy. 
**(ii) 50 percent of such amount shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the relative 
amount such agencies received under part A 
of title I of this Act for the preceding fiscal 
year; and 

“(B) 15 percent shall be used for competi- 
tive grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation as described in section 2130. 
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‘PRIORITY FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

“SEC. 2124. (a) APPROPRIATION OF LESS 
THAN $250 MILLION.—In any fiscal year for 
which the amount appropriated for this part 
is $250,000,000 or less, each State shall ensure 
that all funds distributed in accordance with 
section 2123(3) are used for professional de- 
velopment in mathematics and science. 

(b) APPROPRIATION BETWEEN $250 MILLION 
AND $500 MILLION.—In any fiscal year for 
which the amount appropriated for this part 
is at least $250,000,000, but not more than 
$500,000,000, each State shall ensure that the 
amount of funds distributed in accordance 
with section 2123(3) that is used for profes- 
sional development in mathematics and 
science is not less than the amount that 
bears the same ratio to the total amount of 
funds so distributed as the sum of $250,000,000 
plus 25 percent of the amount of the total ap- 
propriation for this part in excess of 
$250,000,000 bears to the total amount appro- 
priated for this part. 

“STATE APPLICATIONS 

“SEC. 2125. (a) APPLICATIONS REQUIRED,— 
Each State educational agency that wishes 
to receive its allotment under this subpart 
for any fiscal year shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary at such time and in 
such form as the Secretary may require. 

“(b) PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN.— 
(1) Each application under this section shall 
include a State plan for professional develop- 
ment that— 

“(A) is integrated with the State’s plan, ei- 
ther approved or being developed, under title 
Ill of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
and satisfies the requirements of this section 
that are not already addressed by that State 
plan; or 

“(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this act and satisfies the requirements 
of this section. 

“(2) A State plan submitted under para- 
graph (1)(A) may, if necessary, be submitted 
as an amendment to the State’s plan under 
title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. 

**(3) Each such plan shall also— 

“(A) be developed in conjunction with the 
State agency for higher education, institu- 
tions of higher education, schools of edu- 
cation, and with the extensive participation 
of local teachers and administrators and 
show the role of each in implementation; 

“(B) be designed to give teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the State the knowledge and 
skills to provide all students the opportunity 
to meet challenging State performance 
standards; 

*(C) include an assessment of State and 
local needs for professional development spe- 
cifically related to subparagraph (B); 

“(D) describe a strategy for addressing the 
need for teacher development beginning with 
recruitment, pre-service, and induction, and 
continuing throughout the professional 
teaching career; 

“(E) describe specific steps for the reform 
of State requirements for licensure of teach- 
ers and administrators, including certifi- 
cation and recertification, to align them 
with challenging State content and perform- 
ance standards; 

““(F) describe how the State will work with 
teachers, administrators, local educational 
agencies, schools, and institutions of higher 
education to ensure that they develop the 
capacity to support sustained and intensive, 
high-quality professional development pro- 
grams in the core academic subject areas; 
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“(G) describe how the State will use tech- 
nology, including the emerging national in- 
formation infrastructure, to enhance the 
professional development of teachers and ad- 
ministrators; 

“(H) describe how the State will ensure a 
strong focus on professional development in 
mathematics and science; 

(I) describe how the State will provide in- 
centives to teachers and administrators to 
focus their professional development on pre- 
paring themselves to provide instruction 
consistent with challenging State content 
and performance standards; and 

“(J) set specific outcome performance indi- 
cators for professional development. 

“(c) ADDITIONAL MATERIAL.—Each State 
application shall also include— 

(1) a description of how the activities 
funded under this subpart will be coordi- 
nated, as appropriate, with— 

H(A) other activities conducted with Fed- 
eral funds, especially those supported under 
part A of title I of this Act; 

““(B) State and local funds; 

“(C) resources from business and industry; 
and 

“(D) funds for other Federal agencies, such 
as the National Science Foundation, the De- 
partments of Commerce, Energy, and Health 
and Human Services, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities; and 

*(2) a description of the activities to be 
sponsored under the State-level activities 
and the higher education components of its 
program under this subpart. y 

‘“(d) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.—(1) The Secretary shall approve the 
application of a State educational agency if 
it meets the requirements of this section and 
holds reasonable promise of achieving the 
purposes of this part. 

“(2) In reviewing applications, the Sec- 
retary shall obtain the advice of non-Federal 
experts on education in the core academic 
subjects and on teacher education, including 
teachers and administrators. 

“STATE-LEVEL ACTIVITIES 

“SEC. 2126. Each State may use funds re- 
served under section 2123(2) to carry out ac- 
tivities referred to in section 2125(b), such 
as— 

“(1) reviewing and reforming State re- 
quirements for teacher and administrator H- 
censure, including certification and recertifi- 
cation, to align these requirements with the 
State’s content standards and ensure that 
teachers and administrators have the knowl- 
edge and skills to help students meet chal- 
lenging State performance standards; 

“(2) developing performance assessments 
and peer review procedures, as well as other 
methods, for licensing teachers and adminis- 
trators; 

““(3) providing technical assistance to 
schools and local educational agencies to 
help them provide effective professional de- 
velopment in the core academic subjects; 

““(4) developing or supporting professional 
development networks, either within a State 
or in a regional consortium of States, that 
provide a forum for interaction among teach- 
ers and that allow exchange of information 
on advances in content and pedagogy; 

‘(5) professional development in the effec- 
tive use of educational technology as an in- 
structional tool for increasing student un- 
derstanding of the core academic subject 
areas; 

(6) providing financial or other incentives 
for teachers to become certified by the Na- 
tional Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards; 
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““7) designing systems that enable teach- 
ers to meet pay ladder professional develop- 
ment requirements by demonstrating con- 
tent knowledge and pedagogical competence 
tied to challenging State content and per- 
formance standards, rather than by merely 
completing course credits; 

(8) providing incentives for teachers to be 
involved in assessment, curriculum develop- 
ment, and technical assistance processes for 
teachers and students; 

(9) professional development to enable 
teachers and other school staff to ensure 
that girls and young women, minorities, lim- 
ited English proficient students, individuals 
with disabilities, and the economically dis- 
advantaged have full opportunity to achieve 
to challenging State performance standards 
in the core academic subjects by, for exam- 
ple, encouraging girls and young women and 
minorities to pursue advanced courses in 
mathematics and science; and 

(10) professional development activities 
designed to increase the numbers of members 
of minority and other underrepresented 
groups in the teaching force in the core sub- 
jects. 


“LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY APPLICATIONS 


“SEC. 2127. (a) APPLICATIONS REQUIRED.—(1) 
Each local educational agency that wishes to 
receive a subgrant under this subpart shall 
submit an application to the State edu- 
cational agency at such time as the State 
educational agency may require, but not less 
frequently than every third year. 

(2) If the local educational agency has an 
application approved by the State under title 
Ill of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, 
the application required by this section shall 
be a component or (or, if necessary, an ad- 
dendum to) its Goals 2000 application. 

““(b) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—Each applica- 
tion under this section shall include— 

**(1) the local educational agency’s plan for 
professional development that has been de- 
veloped with the extensive participation of 
teachers and administrators and that— 

“(A) is aligned with the State’s content 
and performance standards; 

“(B) includes an assessment of local needs 
for professional development as identified by 
the local educational agency and school 
staff; 

“(C) describes a strategy, tied to State 
content and performance standards, for ad- 
dressing these needs; and 

“(D) includes strong academic content and 
pedagogical components; 

*(E) is of sufficient intensity and duration 
to have a positive and lasting impact on the 
teacher’s performance in the classroom; and 

“(F) sets specific outcome performance in- 
dicators; 

“(2) an assurance that the activities con- 
ducted with such agency’s funds received 
under this program will be assessed at least 
every three years using the outcome per- 
formance indicators to determine the effec- 
tiveness of those activities; 

“(3) a description of how the programs 
funded under this subpart will be coordi- 
nated, as appropriate, with— 

CA) services of institutions of higher edu- 
cation; 

“(B) State and local funds; 

“(C) resources provided under part A of 
title I and other parts of this Act; 

“(D) resources from business and industry; 
and 

“(E) funds from other Federal agencies, 
such as the National Science Foundation, 
the Department of Energy, the Department 
of Health and Human Services, the National 
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Endowment for the Arts, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities; and 

(4) an identification of the sources of 
funding that will provide the local edu- 
cational agency’s contribution under section 
2128. 

“LOCAL COST-SHARING 

“SEC. 2128. (a) GENERAL.—Each local edu- 
cational agency shall bear at least 33 percent 
of the cost of any program carried out under 
this subpart, but not including the cost of 
services provided to private school teachers. 

H(b) AVAILABLE RESOURCES FOR COST-SHAR- 
ING.—A local educational agency may meet 
the requirement of subsection (a) through 
one or more of the following: 

(1) Cash expenditures from non-Federal 
sources directed toward professional develop- 
ment activities. 

“(2) Released time for teachers participat- 
ing in professional development funded 
under this subpart. 

“(3) Funds received under one or more of 
the following programs, so long as they are 
used for professional development activities 
consistent with this subpart and the statutes 
under which those funds were received, and 
are used to benefit students and teachers in 
schools that would otherwise have been 
served with those funds: 

‘(A) Part A of title I of this Act. 

*(B) The Safe and Drug-Free Schools pro- 
gram under title IV of this Act. 

“(C) The bilingual education program 
under title VII of this Act. 

“(D) Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

“(E) Programs that are related to the pur- 
poses of this Act that are administered by 
other agencies, including, but not limited to, 
the National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and the 
Department of Energy. 

“LOCAL ALLOCATION OF FUNDS AND ALLOWABLE 
ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 2129. (a) LOCAL ALLOCATION OF 
FuUNDS.—Each local educational agency that 
receives funds under this subpart for any fis- 
cal year— 

‘(1) shall use at least 80 percent of such 
funds for professional development of teach- 
ers and other staff of individual schools in a 
manner that is determined by such teachers 
and staff and is consistent with the local 
educational agency’s application under sec- 
tion 2127, any school plan under part A of 
title I of this Act, and any other plan for pro- 
fessional development carried out with Fed- 
eral, State, or local funds; and 

‘(2) may use not more than 20 percent of 
such funds for district-level professional de- 
velopment activities, which may include the 
participation of administrators and policy- 
makers. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Each local 
educational agency and school that receives 
funds under this subpart shall use those 
funds for activities that contribute to the 
implementation of the local educational 
agency’s professional development plan de- 
scribed in section 2127(b)(1), such as— 

“(1) professional development for teams of 
teachers, administrators, or other staff from 
individual schools, to support teaching con- 
sistent with State or voluntary national con- 
tent standards and to create a school envi- 
ronment conducive to high achievement in 
the core subjects; 

“(2) support and time for teachers and 
other school staff to participate in profes- 
sional development in the core subjects of- 
fered through professional associations, uni- 
versities, and other providers; 
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“(3) support and time for teachers and 
other school staff to participate in profes- 
sional development that goes beyond train- 
ing and encourages a variety of forms of 
learning that are related to an educator's 
regular work, such as group study and con- 
sultation with peers and supervisors; 

“*(4) peer training and mentoring programs, 
including cross-generational mentoring, in 
the core academic subjects; 

“(5) establishment and maintenance of 
local professional networks that provide a 
forum for interaction among teachers and 
that allow exchange of information on ad- 
vances in content and pedagogy; 

(6) activities that provide follow-up for 
teachers who have participated in profes- 
sional development activities that are de- 
signed to ensure that the knowledge and 
skills learned by the teacher are imple- 
mented in the classroom; 

“(7) preparing teachers to work with par- 
ents and families on fostering student 
achievement in the core academic subjects; 

(8) preparing teachers in the effective use 
of educational technology as an instruc- 
tional tool for increasing student under- 
standing of the core academic subject areas; 

“(9) establishing policies to permit teach- 
ers to meet pay ladder requirements by dem- 
onstrating content and pedagogical com- 
petence rather than by only meeting course 
requirements; 

(10) professional development to enable 
teachers and other school staff to ensure 
that girls and young women, minorities, lim- 
ited English proficient students, individuals 
with disabilities, and the economically dis- 
advantaged have full opportunity to achieve 
to challenging State performance standards 
in the core academic subjects; 

‘“11) professional development activities 
designed to increase the number of minori- 
ties, individuals with disabilities, and other 
underrepresented groups in the teaching 
force and to increase the numbers of women 
and members of other underrepresented 
groups who are science and mathematics 
teachers, for example, through career ladder 
programs that assist educational paraprofes- 
sionals to obtain teaching credentials; 

(12) developing incentive strategies for re- 
warding teachers and administrators collec- 
tively in schools that sustain high perform- 
ance or consistent growth in the number of 
their students who meet the challenging 
State performance standards; and 

(13) developing incentive strategies for re- 
warding schools where a substantial portion 
of the teachers achieve certification by the 
National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


“SEc. 2130. (a) GENERAL.—(1) The State 
agency for higher education, working in con- 
junction with the State educational agency 
(if it is a separate agency), shall make grants 
to, or enter into contracts or cooperative 
agreements with, institutions of higher edu- 
cation working in conjunction with local 
educational agencies, for professional devel- 
opment activities in the core academic sub- 
ject areas that contribute to the State plan 
for professional development. 

“(2) All such awards shall be made on a 
competitive basis. 

“(3) Each project funded under this section 
shall involve a joint effort of the recipient’s 
school or department of education and the 
schools or departments in the specific dis- 
ciplines in which such professional develop- 
ment will be provided. 
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“‘(b) ALLOWABLE ACTIVITIES.—A recipient of 
funds under this section shall use those 
funds for— 

“(1) sustained and intensive high-quality 
professional development for teams of teach- 
ers, or teachers and administrators from in- 
dividual schools or districts; and 

*(2) other sustained and intensive profes- 
sional development activities related to 
achievement of the State plan for profes- 
sional development. 


“Subpart 3—General Provisions 
“REPORTING AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


“SEC. 2131. (a) STATES.—Each State that 
receives funds under this part shall submit a 
report to the Secretary every three years on 
the State’s progress toward the outcome per- 
formance indicators identified in its State 
plan, as well as on the effectiveness of State 
and local activities under this part. 

"(b) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—Each 
local educational agency that receives funds 
under this part shall submit a report to the 
State every three years on its progress to- 
ward outcome performance indicators identi- 
fied in its local plan, as well as on the effec- 
tiveness of its activities under this part. 

“(c) FEDERAL EVALUATION.—The Secretary 
shall report to the President and Congress on 
the effectiveness of programs and activities 
funded under this part. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“SEC. 2132. As used in this part, the follow- 
ing terms have the following meanings: 

“(1) The term ‘core academic subjects’ 
means those subjects listed in the State plan 
under title II of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act or under National Education 
Goals Three as set out in section 102(3) of 
such Act. 

(2) The term ‘sustained and intensive 
high-quality professional development’ 
means professional development activities 
that— 

*“(A) are tied to challenging State or vol- 
untary national content and performance 
standards; 

(B) reflect up-to-date research in teaching 
and learning and include integrated content 
and pedagogical components; 

“(C) are of sufficient intensity and dura- 
tion to have a positive and lasting impact on 
the teacher's performance in the classroom 
or the administrator's performance on the 
job; and 

“(D) recognize teachers as an important 
source of knowledge that should inform and 
help shape professional development. 

“(3) The term ‘outcome performance indi- 
cators’ means measures of specific outcomes 
that the State or local educational agency 
identifies as assessing progress toward the 
goal of ensuring that all teachers have the 
knowledge and skills to assist their students 
to meet challenging State standards in the 
core academic subject areas. Examples of 
such indicators include— 

“(A) the degree to which licensure require- 
ments are tied to State standards; 

“(B) specific increases in the number of 
teachers who are certified by the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards; 

“(C) specific increases in the number of el- 
ementary and secondary teachers with 
strong content backgrounds in the core aca- 
demic subjects; and 

“(D) specific increases in the number of 
teachers licensed in each core subject. 

“PART B—SUPPORT AND ASSISTANCE FOR 

ESEA PROGRAMS 


“FINDINGS 
“SEC. 2201. The Congress finds that— 
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“(1) high-quality technical assistance can 
enhance the improvements in teaching and 
learning achieved through the implementa- 
tion of programs under this Act; 

*(2) comprehensive technical assistance is 
an essential ingredient of the overall strat- 
egy of the 1994 reauthorization of this Act to 
improve programs and to provide all children 
opportunities to meet challenging State per- 
formance standards; 

“(3) States, local educational agencies, and 
schools serving students with special needs, 
such as students with limited English pro- 
ficiency, have great need for comprehensive 
technical assistance in order to use funds 
under this Act to provide such students with 
opportunities to learn to challenging State 
standards; 

“(4) current technical assistance efforts 
are fragmented and categorical in nature, 
and thus fail to address adequately the needs 
of States and local educational agencies for 
help in integrating into a coherent strategy 
for improving teaching and learning the var- 
ious programs under this Act with State and 
local programs and other education reform 
efforts; 

**(5) too little creative use is made of tech- 
nology as a means of providing information 
and assistance in a cost-effective way; 

‘(6) comprehensive technical assistance 
can help schools and school systems focus on 
improving opportunities for all children to 
reach challenging State performance stand- 
ards, as they implement programs under this 
Act; 

“(7) comprehensive technical assistance 
would provide ‘one-stop shopping’ to help 
States, local educational agencies, partici- 
pating colleges and universities, and schools 
integrate Federal, State, and local education 
programs in ways that contribute to improv- 
ing schools and entire school systems; and 

““(8) technical assistance in support of pro- 
grams under this Act should be coordinated 
with the Department’s regional offices, the 
regional educational laboratories, and other 
technical assistance efforts supported by the 
Department. 

“PURPOSE 

“SEC. 2202. The purpose of this part is to 
make available to States, local educational 
agencies, schools, and other recipients of 
funds under this Act technical assistance 
in— 

“(1) administering and implementing pro- 
grams authorized by this Act in a manner 
that is consistent with State and local plans 
under the Goals 2000: Education America 
Act; and 

“(2) coordinating those programs with 
other Federal, State, and local education ac- 
tivities, so that all students are provided op- 
portunities to meet challenging State per- 
formance standards. 

‘PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“SEC. 2203. (a) COMPREHENSIVE REGIONAL 
CENTERS.—The Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish one center in each of the Depart- 
ment’s ten regions to provide comprehensive 
technical assistance to States, local edu- 
cational agencies, schools, and other recipi- 
ents of funds under this Act in their adminis- 
tration and implementation of programs au- 
thorized by this Act. In allocating resources 
among the centers, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the geographic distribution of students 
with special needs. 

““(b) TECHNOLOGY-BASED TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Secretary is also authorized to 
provide a technology-based technical assist- 
ance service that will— 

““(1) support the administration and imple- 
mentation of programs authorized by this 
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Act by providing information, including 
legal and regulatory information, and tech- 
nical guidance and information about best 
practices; and 

"(2) be accessible to all States, local edu- 
cational agencies, schools, and others who 
are recipients of funds under this Act. 


“ELIGIBLE ENTITIES 


“Sec. 2204. The Secretary may carry out 
this part directly or through grants to, or 
contracts or cooperative agreements with, 
public or private agencies or organizations 
or consortia of those agencies and organiza- 
tions. 


“COMPREHENSIVE REGIONAL CENTERS 


“SEC. 2205. Each comprehensive regional 
center established under section 2203(a) 
shall— 

“(1) maintain staff expertise in at least all 
of the following areas: 

(A) instruction, curriculum improvement, 
school reform, and other aspects of title I of 
this Act; 

‘(B) meeting the needs of children served 
under this Act, including children in high- 
poverty areas, migratory children, children 
with limited English proficiency, neglected 
or delinquent children, homeless children 
and youth, Indian children, and children 
with disabilities; 

“(C) professional development for teachers, 
other school staff, and administrators to 
help students meet challenging State per- 
formance standards; 

“(D) bilingual education, including pro- 
grams that emphasize English and native 
language proficiency, and promote multi- 
cultural understanding; 

"(E) safe and drug-free schools; 

“(F) educational applications of tech- 
nology; 

“(G) parent involvement and participation; 

*(H) the reform of schools and school sys- 
tems; and 

H(I) program evaluation; 

(2) ensure that technical assistance staff 
have sufficient training, knowledge, and ex- 
pertise in how to integrate and coordinate 
programs under this Act with each other, as 
well as with other Federal, State, and local 
programs and reforms; 

*(3) work collaboratively with the Depart- 
ment’s regional offices; 

**(4) provide technical assistance using the 
highest quality and most cost-efficient strat- 
egies possible; 

*(5) provide information and assistance re- 
garding exemplary and promising practices; 

(6) work collaboratively, and coordinate 
the services it provides, with the general re- 
form assistance provided by the regional 
educational laboratories supported by the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment; and 

“(7) consult with representatives of State 
educational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, and populations served under this Act. 


“INFORMATION COLLECTION AND EVALUATION 


“SEC. 2206. The Secretary shall evaluate 
activities under this part to determine their 
effectiveness in advancing the purposes of 
this part, and report to the President and 
Congress on the effectiveness of such activi- 
ties. 


"TRANSITION 


“SEC. 2207. (a) GENERAL.—The Secretary 
may use funds appropriated for this part for 
fiscal year 1995 in such manner as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary in order to ensure a 
smooth implementation of this part. 

“(b) EXTENSION OF PREVIOUS CENTERS.—In 
accordance with subsection (a), and notwith- 
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standing any other provisions of law, the 
Secretary may use such funds for existing 
contracts and to extend the award of any 
categorical technical assistance center under 
this Act that was in operation on the day be- 
fore enactment of the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1993. 
‘‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“SEC. 2208. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 
“TITLE II—EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR LEARNING 


“PART A—PUTTING TECHNOLOGY TO WORK 
FOR ALL STUDENTS 


“Subpart 1—Research, Development, and 
Demonstration of Educational Technology 
“FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

“Sec. 3111. (a) FINDINGS.—The Congress 
finds that— 

*(1) technology has the potential to assist 
and support the improvement of teaching 
and learning in schools and other settings; 

“(2) technology can provide students, par- 
ents, teachers, and other education profes- 
sionals with increased access to information, 
instruction, and educational services in 
schools and other settings, including homes, 
libraries, preschool and child-care facilities, 
and postsecondary institutions; 

“(3) technology can produce far greater op- 
portunities for all students to learn to high 
standards and to promote efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness Ín education; and 

(4) the rapidly changing nature of tech- 
nology requires coordination and flexibility 
in Federal] leadership. 

“(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this sub- 
part are to promote achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals and to increase the 
opportunity for all students to achieve to 
challenging State standards by— 

(1) promoting awareness of the potential 
of technology for improving teaching and 
learning; 

*(2) supporting State and local efforts to 
increase the effective use of technology for 
education; 

(3) demonstrating ways in which tech- 
nology can be used to improve teaching and 
learning, and to help ensure that all students 
have an equal opportunity to meet challeng- 
ing State education standards; 

(4) ensuring the availability of knowledge 
drawn from research and experience that can 
form the basis for sound State and local deci- 
sions about investment in, and effective uses 
of, educational technology; 

(5) promoting high-quality professional 
development opportunities for teachers and 
administrators on the integration of tech- 
nology into instruction and administration; 

*“6) ensuring that Federal technology-re- 
lated policies and programs facilitate the use 
of technology in education; and 

“(7) ensuring that, as technological ad- 
vances are made, the educational uses of 
these advances are considered and their ap- 
plications are developed. 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

“SEC. 3112. There is established in the De- 
partment an Office of Educational Tech- 
nology, which shall be administered by a Di- 
rector of Educational Technology appointed 
by the Secretary. The Office of Educational 
Technology, in consultation with other ap- 
propriate agencies, shall provide leadership 
to the Nation in the use of technology to 
promote achievement of the National Edu- 
cation Goals and to increase opportunities 
for all students to achieve to challenging 
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State standards, and shall perform such ad- 
ditional functions as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

“NATIONAL LONG-RANGE PLAN 

“SEC. 3113. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary 
shall develop and publish by September 30, 
1995, and update when appropriate, a na- 
tional long-range plan to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subpart. 

(2) the Secretary shall— 

“(A) develop the plan in consultation with 
other Federal agencies, State and local edu- 
cation practitioners and policy-makers, ex- 
perts in technology and the educational ap- 
plications of technology, and providers of 
technology services and products; 

‘(B) transmit the plan to the President 
and to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress; and 

“(C) publish the plan in a form that is 
readily accessible to the public. 

‘(b) CONTENTS OF THE PLAN.—The national 
long-range plan shall describe the Sec- 
retary's activities to promote the purposes 
of this subpart, including— 

(1) how the Secretary will encourage the 
effective use of technology to provide all stu- 
dents the opportunity to achieve to challeng- 
ing State standards, especially through pro- 
grams administered by the Department; 

(2) joint activities with other Federal 
agencies, such as the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the National Science 
Foundation, and the Departments of Com- 
merce, Energy, Health and Human Services, 
and Labor, to promote the use of technology 
in education, and training and lifelong learn- 
ing, including plans for the educational uses 
of a national information infrastructure, and 
to ensure that the policies and programs of 
such agencies facilitate the use of tech- 
nology for educational purposes to the ex- 
tent feasible; 

*(3) how the Secretary will work with edu- 
cators, State and local educational agencies, 
and appropriate representatives of the pri- 
vate sector to facilitate the effective use of 
technology in education; 

**(4) how the Secretary will promote— 

(A) increased access to the benefits of tech- 
nology for teaching and learning for schools 
with high concentrations of children from 
low-income families; 

(B) the use of technology to assist in the 
implementation of State systemic reform 
strategies; 

(C) the application of technological ad- 
vances to use In education; and 

(D) increased opportunities for the profes- 
sional development of teachers in the use of 
new technologies; 

“(5) how the Secretary will determine, in 
consultation with appropriate individuals, 
organizations, and agencies, the feasibility 
and desirability of establishing guidelines 
and protocols to facilitate effective use of 
technology in education; and 

*(6) the Secretary’s long-range measurable 
goals and objectives relating to the purposes 
of this subpart. 

“FEDERAL LEADERSHIP 

“SEC. 3114. (a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.—(1) 
In order to provide Federal leadership in pro- 
moting the use of technology in education, 
the Secretary, in consultation with the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Department 
of Commerce, and other appropriate Federal 
agencies, may carry out activities designed 
to achieve the purposes of this subpart di- 
rectly or by awarding grants (pursuant to a 
peer review process) to, or entering into con- 
tracts with, State educational agencies, 
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local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, or other public and private 
nonprofit or for-profit agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

‘(2) For the purpose of carrying out coordi- 
nated or joint activities consistent with the 
purposes of this subpart, the Secretary may 
accept funds from, and transfer funds to, 
other Federal agencies. 

‘(b) USES OF FUNDS.—The Secretary may 
use funds appropriated under this subpart for 
activities designed to carry out the purpose 
of this subpart, and to meet the goals and 
objectives of the national long-range plan 
under section 3113, including— 

“(1) planning grants to States and local 
education agencies, to enable such entities 
to examine and develop strategies for the ef- 
fective use of technology to help achieve the 
objectives of the Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act and the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1993; 

*(2) development grants to technical as- 
sistance providers, to enable them to im- 
prove substantially the services they offer to 
educators on the educational uses of tech- 
nology, including professional development; 

**(3) consulting with representatives of in- 
dustry, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, and appropriate experts in 
technology and its educational applications 
in carrying out activities under this subpart; 

“(4) research on, and the development of, 
guidelines and protocols to facilitate effi- 
cient and effective use of technology in edu- 
cation; 

**(5) research on, and the development of, 
educational applications of the most ad- 
vanced and newly emerging technologies; 

(6) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of applications of existing tech- 
nology in preschool education, elementary 
and secondary education, training and life- 
long learning, and professional development 
of educational personnel; 

“(7) the development and evaluation of 
software and other products, including tele- 
vision programming, that incorporate ad- 
vances in technology and help achieve the 
National Education Goals and challenging 
State standards; 

“(8) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of model strategies for preparing 
teachers and other personnel to use tech- 
nology effectively to improve teaching and 
learning; 

(9) the development of model programs to 
demonstrate the educational effectiveness of 
technology in urban and rural areas and eco- 
nomically distressed communities; 

“(10) research on, and the evaluation of, 
the effectiveness and benefits of technology 
in education; 

“(11) conferences on, and dissemination of 
information about, the uses of technology in 
education; 

(12) the development of model strategies 
to promote gender equity concerning access 
to, and the use of, technology in the class- 
room; and 

“(13) such other activities as the Secretary 
determines would meet the purposes of this 
subpart. 

“(¢) NONFEDERAL SHARE.—(1) Subject to 
paragraph (2), the Secretary is authorized to 
require any recipient of a grant or contract 
under this subpart to share in the cost of its 
project, which share shall be announced 
through a notice in the Federal Register and 
may be in the form of cash or in-kind con- 
tributions, fairly valued. 

“(2) The Secretary may increase the non- 
Federal share required of such recipient after 
the first year of the recipient's project, ex- 
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cept that such share may not exceed 50 per- 
cent at any time during the recipient’s 
project. 
H AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
“Sec. 3115. For the purpose of carrying out 
this subpart, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 
“Subpart 2—Star Schools Program 
“FINDINGS 


“SEC. 3121. The Congress finds that— 

“(1) the Star Schools program has helped 
to encourage the use of distance learning 
Strategies to serve multi-State regions pri- 
marily by means of satellite and broadcast 
television; 

“(2) in general, distance learning programs 
have been used effectively to provide stu- 
dents in small, rural, and isolated schools 
with courses and instruction, such as science 
and foreign language instruction, that the 
local educational agency would not other- 
wise have been able to provide; and 

(3) distance learning programs could also 
be used to— 

*“(A) provide students in all types of 
schools and local educational agencies with 
greater access to high-quality instruction in 
the full range of core academic subjects that 
would enable them to meet challenging, 
internationally competitive, educational 
standards; 

“(B) expand professional development op- 
portunities for teachers; 

“(C) contribute to achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals; 

“(D) expand learning opportunities for ev- 
eryone. 

“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“SEC. 3122. The purpose of this subpart is 
to encourage the expansion and use of dis- 
tance learning programs and technologies to 
help— 

“(1) improve teaching and learning; 

(2) achieve the National Education Goals; 

*(3) all students learn to challenging State 
content standards; and 

*(4) increase participation in State and 
local educational reform. 

“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


“SEC. 3123. (a) STAR SCHOOL AWARDS.—The 
Secretary is authorized, in accordance with 
this subpart, to make grants to eligible enti- 
ties for the Federal share of the cost of pro- 
viding distance learning programs, includ- 
ing— 

“(1) developing, constructing, and acquir- 
ing telecommunications facilities and equip- 
ment; 

(2) developing and acquiring instructional 
programming; and 

“(3) providing technical assistance regard- 
ing the use of such facilities and instruc- 
tional programming. 

*(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this subpart, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

“(c) LIMITATIONS.—(1) a Grant under this 
section shall not exceed— 

*“(A) five years in duration; and 

“(B) $10,000,000 in any one fiscal year. 

“(2) Not less than 25 percent of the funds 
available to the Secretary for any fiscal year 
under this subpart shall be used for the cost 
of instructional programming. 

“(3) Not less than 50 percent of the funds 
available to the Secretary for any fiscal year 
under this subpart shall be used for the cost 
of facilities, equipment, teacher training or 
retraining, technical assistance, or program- 
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ming, for local educational agencies that are 
eligible to receive assistance under part A of 
title I of this Act. 

“(d) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal 
share of the cost of projects funded under 
this section shall not exceed 75 percent for 
the first and second years of the award, 60 
percent for the third and fourth years, and 50 
percent for the fifth year. 

(2) The Secretary may reduce or waive 
the requirement of the non-Federal share 
under paragraph (1) upon a showing of finan- 
cial hardship. 

“(e) AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT FUNDS FROM 
OTHER AGENCIES.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to accept funds from other agencies to 
carry out the purposes of this section, in- 
cluding funds for the purchase of equipment. 

“ELIGIBLE ENTITIES 

“SEC. 3124. (a) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—(a) The 
Secretary may make a grant under section 
3123 to any eligible entity, provided that at 
least one local educational agency is partici- 
pating in the proposed project. 

(2) An eligible entity may include— 

“(A) a public agency or corporation estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing and oper- 
ating telecommunications networks to en- 
hance educational opportunities provided by 
educational institutions, teacher training 
centers, and other entities, except that any 
such agency or corporation shall represent 
the interests of elementary and secondary 
schools that are eligible to participate in the 
program under part A of title I of this Act; 
or 

“(B) any two or more of the following, 
which will provide a telecommunications 
network: 

“(i) a local educational agency that has a 
significant number of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools that are eligible for assist- 
ance under part A of title I of this Act, or el- 
ementary and secondary schools operated or 
funded for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior eligible under section 
1121(b)(1) of this Act; 

“(ii) a State educational agency; 

“dii) an institution of higher education or 
a State higher education agency; 

“(iv) a teacher training center or academy 
that— 

‘(I) provides teacher pre-service and in- 
service training; and 

‘(Il) receives Federal financial assistance 
or has been approved by a State agency; 

‘“(v)(I) a public or private entity with expe- 
rience and expertise in the planning and op- 
eration of a telecommunications network, 
including entities involved in telecommuni- 
cations through satellite, cable, telephone, 
or computer; or 

‘(I1) a public broadcasting entity with 
such experience; or 

“(vi) a public or private elementary or sec- 
ondary school. 

"APPLICATIONS 
“SEC. 3125. (a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—Each 
eligible entity that desires to receive a grant 
under this subpart shall submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary in such form, at such 
time, and containing such information and 
assurances as the Secretary may require. 

"(b) STAR SCHOOL AWARDS APPLICATIONS.— 
Each application for a grant authorized 
under section 3123 shall— 

(1) describe— 

*‘(A) how the proposed project will assist in 
achieving the National Education Goals set 
out in title I of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America how, how it will assist all students 
to have an opportunity to learn to challeng- 
ing State standards, and how it will assist 
State and local educational reform efforts; 
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*(B) the telecommunications facilities and 
equipment and technical assistance for 
which assistance is sought, which may in- 
clude— 

*(1) the design, development, construction, 
and acquisition of district, multidistrict, 
State, or multistate educational tele- 
communications networks and technology 
resource centers; 

““(ii) microwave, fiber optics, cable, and 
satellite transmission equipment, or any 
combination thereof; 

“(iii) reception facilities, satellite time, 
production facilities, and other tele- 
communications equipment capable of serv- 
ing the intended geographic area; 

“(iv) the provision of training services to 
instructors who will be using the facilities 
and equipment for which assistance is sought 
in using such facilities and equipment, and 
in integrating programs into the class cur- 
riculum; and 

“(yv) the development of educational and 
related programming for use on a tele- 
communications network; 

“(C) the types of programming that will be 
developed to enhance instruction and train- 
ing, including an assurance that such pro- 
gramming will be designed in consultation 
with professionals who are exports in the ap- 
plicable subject matter and grade level; 

*(D) how the eligible entity has engaged in 
sufficient survey and analysis of the area to 
be served to ensure that the services offered 
by the eligible entity will increase the avail- 
ability of courses of instruction in English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
arts, history, geography, or other disciplines; 

“(E) the professional development policies 
for teachers and other school personnel to be 
implemented to ensure the effective use of 
the telecommunications facilities and equip- 
ment for which assistance is sought; 

(F) the manner in which historically un- 
derserved students (such as students from 
low-income families, limited English pro- 
ficient students, disabled students, or stu- 
dents who have low literacy skills) and their 
families will participate in the benefits of 
the telecommunications facilities, equip- 
ment, technical assistance, and program- 
ming assisted under this subpart; 

H(G) how existing telecommunications 
equipment, facilities, and services, where 
available, will be used; 

“(H) the activities or services for which as- 
sistance is sought, such as— 

“({) providing facilities, equipment, train- 
ing services, and technical assistance; 

“(ii) making programs accessible to indi- 
viduals with disabilities through mecha- 
nisms such as closed captioning and descrip- 
tive video services; 

“dii) linking networks around issues of na- 
tional importance (such as elections) or to 
provide information about employment op- 
portunities, job training, or student and 
other social service programs; 

“(iv) sharing curriculum materials be- 
tween networks; 

“(v) providing teacher and student support 
services; 

“(vi) incorporating community resources 
such as libraries and museums into instruc- 
tional programs; 

“(vii) providing professional development 
for teachers, including, as appropriate, train- 
ing to early childhood development and Head 
Start teachers and staff and vocational edu- 
cation teachers and staff; and 

“(viii) providing programs for adults at 
times other than the regular school day in 
order to maximize the use of telecommuni- 
cations facilities and equipment; and 
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“(I) how the proposed project as a whole 
will be financed and how arrangements for 
future financing will be developed before the 
project expires; 

“(2) provide an assurance that a significant 
portion of any facilities, equipment, tech- 
nical assistance, and programming for which 
assistance is sought for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will be made available to 
schools In local educational agencies that 
have a high percentage of children counted 
for the purpose of part A of title I of this 
Act; and 

““3) provide an assurance that the appli- 
cant will provide such information and co- 
operate in any evaluation that the Secretary 
may conduct under this subpart. 

“(c) PRIORITIES.—The Secretary shall, in 
approving applications for grants authorized 
under section 3123, give priority to applica- 
tions that— 

“(1) propose high-quality plans to assist in 
achieving one or more of the National Edu- 
cation Goals as set out in title I of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, would provide in- 
struction consistent with State content 
standards, or would otherwise provide sig- 
nificant and specific assistance to States and 
local educational agencies undertaking sys- 
temic education reform under title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act; and 

(2) would serve schools with significant 
numbers of children counted for the purposes 
of part A of title I of this Act. 

““(d) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In approv- 
ing applications for grants authorized under 
section 3123, the Secretary shall, to the ex- 
tent feasible, ensure an equitable geographic 
distribution of services. 


“LEADERSHIP AND EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 


“SEC. 3126. (a) SET-ASIDE.—From amounts 
appropriated under section 3123(b), the Sec- 
retary may reserve up to 10 percent for na- 
tional leadership, evaluation, and peer re- 
view activities. 

“(b) METHOD OF FUNDING.—The Secretary 
may fund the activities described in sub- 
section (a) directly or through grants, con- 
tracts, and cooperative agreements. 

(c) USES OF FUNDS.—Funds reserved for 
leadership activities may be used for— 

“(A) disseminating information, including 
lists and descriptions of services available 
from recipients; and 

‘(B) other activities designed to enhance 
the quality of distance learning activities 
nationwide. 

(2) Funds reserved for evaluation activi- 
ties shall be used to conduct independent 
evaluations of the Star Schools program 
under this subpart and of distance learning 
in general, including— 

(A) analyses of distance learning efforts, 
including both Star Schools projects and ef- 
forts not funded by the program under this 
subpart; and 

(B) comparisons of the effects, including 
student outcomes, of different technologies 
in distance learning efforts. 

(3) Funds reserved for peer review activi- 
ties may be used for peer review of both pro- 
posals and funded projects. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3127. For the purpose of this subpart, 
the following terms have the following 
meanings: 

“(1) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means an institution of higher education, a 
local educational agency, or a State edu- 
cational agency. 

“(2) The term ‘instructional programming’ 
means courses of instruction and training 
courses for elementary and secondary stu- 
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dents, teachers, and others, and materials 
for use in such instruction and training that 
have been prepared in audio and visual form 
on tape, disc, film, or live, and presented by 
means of telecommunications devices. 

“(3) The term ‘public broadcasting entity’ 
has the same meaning given that term in 
section 397 of the Communications Act of 
1934. 

“PART B—FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

EDUCATION 

“FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION 

“SEC. 3201.(a) FUND AUTHORIZED.—From 
funds appropriated under subsection (d), the 
Secretary is authorized to support nation- 
ally significant programs and projects to im- 
prove the quality of education, assist all stu- 
dents to meet challenging standards, and 
contribute to achievement of the National 
Education Goals. The Secretary is author- 
ized to carry out such programs and projects 
directly or through grants to, or contracts 
with, State and local education agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and other 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
and institutions. 

“(b) USES OF FUNDS.—Funds under this sec- 
tion may be used for— 

“(A) activities that will promote systemic 
education reform at the State and local lev- 
els, such as— 

“(1) research and development related to 
content and performance standards for stu- 
dent learning; and 

“(if) the development and evaluation of 
model strategies for assessment of student 
learning, professional development for teach- 
ers and administrators, parent and commu- 
nity involvement, and other aspects of sys- 
temic reform; 

“(B) demonstrations at the State and local 
levels that are designed to yield nationally 
significant results, including approaches to 
public school choice and school based deci- 
sion-making; 

“(C) joint activities with other agencies to 
assist the effort to achieve the National Edu- 
cation Goals, including activities related to 
improving the transition from preschool to 
school and from school to work, as well as 
activities related to the integration of edu- 
cation and health and social services; 

“(D) activities to promote and evaluate 
counseling and mentoring for students, in- 
cluding intergenerational mentoring; 

“(E) activities to promote comprehensive 
health education 

“(F) activities to promote environmental 
education; 

“(G) activities to assist students to dem- 
onstrate competence in foreign languages; 

“(H) studies and evaluation of various edu- 
cation reform strategies and innovations 
being pursued by the Federal Government, 
States, and local educational agencies; 

(I) the identification and recognition of 
exemplary schools and programs, such as 
Blue Ribbon Schools; and 

‘(J) other programs and projects that meet 
the purposes of this section. 

(2) The Secretary may also use funds 
under this section to complete the project 
periods for direct grants or contracts award- 
ed under the provisions of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965; part B 
of title HI of the Augustus F. Hawkins-Rob- 
ert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
School Improvement Amendments of 1988, or 
title III of the Education for Economic Secu- 
rity Act, as these Acts were in effect on the 
day before enactment of the Improving 
America’s Schools Act of 1993. 

“*“(c) AWARDS.—(1) The Secretary may make 
awards under this section on the basis of 
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competitions announced by the Secretary 
and may also support meritorious unsolic- 
ited proposals. 

“(2) The Secretary shall ensure that 
projects and activities supported under this 
section are designed so that their effective- 
ness is readily ascertainable. 

(3) The Secretary shall use a peer review 
process in reviewing applications for grants 
under this section and may use funds appro- 
priated under subsection (d) for this purpose. 

“(d) AUTHORIZATION.—For the purpose of 
carrying out this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

“PART C—JACOBS K. JAVITS GIFTED AND 
TALENTED EDUCATION PROGRAM 
“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

“SEC. 3301. (a) FINDINGS.—The Congress 
finds that— 

(1) all students can learn to high stand- 
ards; 

*(2) all students must develop their tal- 
ents, realize their potential, and learn to 
high standards if the United States is to 
prosper; 

**(3) too often, schools fail to challenge stu- 
dents to do their best work, and students 
who are not challenged will not fully develop 
their talents, realize their potential, and 
learn to high standards; 

“*(4) schools must provide all students with 
important and challenging subject matter to 
study and encourage the habits of hard work; 

(5) during the past 20 years, programs for 
gifted and talented students have served as 
laboratories for innovative and experimental 
approaches to teaching and learning; 

(6) many programs developed for gifted 
and talented students, when used with dis- 
advantaged students, have shown promise in 
achieving better results than remedial pro- 
grams; 

‘(7) the experience and knowledge gained 
in developing and implementing programs 
for gifted and talented students can and 
should be used to develop a rich and chal- 
lenging curriculum for all students; 

“(8) the Federal Government should en- 
courage the adaptation of strategies used in 
programs for gifted and talented students to 
help all students develop their talents, real- 
ize their potential, and learn to high stand- 
ards, while also continuing to challenge gift- 
ed and talented students; and 

“(9) examples of programs and strategies in 
which students can and have learned to the 
highest standards will help to demonstrate 
how all students can learn to high standards. 

“(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this part is 
to demonstrate how strategies and programs 
designed for the education of gifted and tal- 
ented students can be adapted and used to 
improve teaching and learning for all stu- 
dents in a school and to help all students in 
a school develop their talents, realize their 
potential, and meet challenging performance 
Standards, while not diminishing the cur- 
riculum and instruction for students tradi- 
tionally identified as gifted and talented. 
Such strategies and programs shall, at a 
minimum— 

“(1) contain important and challenging 
academic content; 

“(2) elicit complex thinking and under- 
standing in students; 

(3) engage students in learning and allow 
them to progress at their own pace; and 

““(4) use performance measures that assess 
whether students have developed a thorough 
understanding of the important and chal- 
lenging subject matter contained in the 
school curriculum. 
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“AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 3302. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PRO- 
GRAM.—From the sums appropriated under 
section 3305(a) for any fiscal year that are re- 
maining after the reservation of funds pursu- 
ant to section 3305(b), the Secretary shall 
make grants to, or enter into contracts with, 
State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, or other public agencies or private 
agencies and organizations (including Indian 
tribes and organizations, as defined by the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act, and Native Hawaiian organi- 
zations) to assist such agencies, schools, in- 
stitutions, and organizations to carry out 
the purpose of this part. 

“(b) APPLICATION,—Any eligible applicant 
that wishes to receive funds under this part 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing such information as the Secretary may 
require. 

“(c) USES OF FUNDS.—(1) A recipient of 
funds under this part shall use those funds 
for activities that are designed to meet the 
purpose of this part. Such activities may in- 
clude— 

“(A) developing, implementing, and ex- 
panding new programs that adapt strategies 
or programs designed for gifted and talented 
students to serve all students (including gift- 
ed and talented students) in a school or in 
several schools; 

“(B) adapting and expanding existing pro- 
grams for gifted and talented students to 
serve all students. (including gifted and tal- 
ented students) in a school or in several 
schools; 

“(C) implementing innovative strategies, 
such as cooperative learning and peer tutor- 
ing, for expanding programs that serve gifted 
and talented students into programs that 
serve all the students (including gifted and 
talented students) in a school; 

‘(D) establishing and operating coopera- 
tive programs involving business, industry, 
and education; 

“(E) establishing and operating summer 
programs; and 

(F) strengthening the capability of State 
educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education to provide leadership and 
assistance to local educational] agencies and 
nonprofit private schools in adapting strate- 
gies and programs for educating gifted and 
talented students to improve education for 
all students (including gifted and talented 
students). 

(2) Each project assisted under this part 
that provides services to students shall, by 
the end of the period for which assistance Is 
sought (but in no case later than the end of 
the third year of assistance under this part) 
serve all the students (including gifted and 
talented students) in a school, 

“(d) NONFEDERAL SHARE.—(1) Subject to 
paragraph (2), the Secretary is authorized to 
require any recipient of a grant or contract 
under this part to share in the cost of its 
project, which share shall be announced 
through a notice in the FEDERAL REGISTER 
and may be in the form of cash or in-kind 
contributions, fairly valued. 

(2) The Secretary may increase the non- 
Federal share required of such recipient after 
the first year of the recipient's project, ex- 
cept that such share may not exceed 50 per- 
cent at any time during the recipient's 
project. 

PROGRAM PRIORITIES 

“SEC. 3303. In making awards under this 
part, the Secretary shall ensure that for 
each fiscal year at least one-half of the 
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awards made contain a component designed 
to serve schools in which at least 50 percent 
of the students In the school are children 
counted under section 1123(c)(1)(A) (children 
from low-income families). 

“NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

“SEC. 3304. (a) PROGRAM OPERATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall ensure that the programs 
under this part are administered within the 
Department of Education by a person who 
has recognized professional qualifications 
and experience in the field of the education 
of gifted and talented students and who shall 
serve as a focal point of national leadership 
and information on mechanisms to carry out 
the purpose of this part. 

“(b) REVIEW, DISSEMINATION, AND EVALUA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall— 

(1) use a peer review process in reviewing 
applications under this part; 

“(2) ensure that information on the activi- 
ties and results of projects funded under this 
part is disseminated to appropriate State 
and local agencies and other appropriate or- 
ganizations, including nonprofit private or- 
ganizations; and 

(3) evaluate the effectiveness of programs 
under this part, both in terms of the impact 
on students traditionally served in separate 
gifted and talented programs and on other 
students, and submit the results of such 
evaluation to Congress by January 1, 1999. 

“(c) APPLIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT.—The Secretary may conduct, in co- 
ordination with other appropriate offices of 
the Department, applied research and devel- 
opment of theories, strategies, and models 
that further the purpose of this part. 

“(d) GRANT AND CONTRACT AUTHORITY.— 
The Secretary may carry out the activities 
under subsections (a), (b), and (c) directly or 
through grants or contracts. 


‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 3305. (a) IN GENERAL.—For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this part, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999. 

“(b) RESERVATION.—In order to carry out 
the purpose of this part, the Secretary may 
reserve not more than 15 percent of the sum 
appropriated under subsection (a) for any fis- 
cal year for activities under section 3304(b). 

“DEFINITIONS 


“SEC. 3306. For the purpose of this part, the 
following terms have the following mean- 
ings: 

“(1) The term ‘Native Hawaiian’ means any 
individual any of whose ancestors were na- 
tive prior to 1778 of the area that now com- 
prises the State of Hawaii. 

“(2) The term ‘Native Hawaiian organiza- 
tion’ means any organization recognized by 
the Governor of the State of Hawali and pri- 
marily serving and representing Native Ha- 
waiians. 


“PART D—CHARTER SCHOOLS 
“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


“SEC. 3401. (a) FINDINGS. The Congress finds 
that— 

*“(1) enhancement of parent and student 
choices among public schools can assist in 
promoting comprehensive educational re- 
form and give more students the opportunity 
to learn to challenging State academic 
standards, if sufficiently diverse and high- 
quality choices, and genuine opportunities to 
take advantage of them, are available to all 
students; 

“(2) useful examples of such choices can 
come from States and communities that ex- 
periment with methods of offering teachers 
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and other educators, parents, and other 
members of the public the opportunity to de- 
sign and implement new public schools; 

*“3) the new schools developed through 
this process should be free to test a variety 
of educational approaches and should, there- 
fore, be exempted from restrictive rules and 
regulations if their leadership commits to 
attaining specific and ambitious educational 
results for students consistent with chal- 
lenging State content and performance 
standards for all students; 

‘(4) charter schools, as they have been im- 
plemented in a few States, can embody the 
necessary mixture of enhanced choice, ex- 
emption from restrictive regulations, and a 
focus on learning gains; and 

(5) the Federal Government should test, 
evaluate, and disseminate information on a 
variety of charter school models in order to 
help demonstrate the benefits of this promis- 
ing educational reform. 

(b) PURPOSE. It is the purpose of this part 
to increase national understanding of the 
charter schools model by— 

(1) providing financial assistance for the 
design and initial implementation of charter 
schools; and 

(2) evaluating the effects of those schools, 
including their effects on students, staff, and 
parents. 


“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 3402. (a) GENERAL. The Secretary 
may make grants to eligible applicants for 
the design and initial operation of charter 
schools. 

“(b) PROJECT PERIODS. Each such grant 
shall be for a period of not more than three 
years, of which the grantee may use— 

“(1) no more than 10 months for planning 
and program design; and 

*2) no more than two years for the initial 
implementation of the charter school. 

“(c) LIMITATION. The Secretary shall not 
make more than one grant to support a par- 
ticular charter school. 


“APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 3403. (a) APPLICATIONS REQUIRED. 
Any eligible applicant that desires to receive 
a grant under this part shall submit an ap- 
plication to the Secretary at such time and 
in such manner as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

**(b) SCOPE OF APPLICATION. Each such ap- 
plication may request assistance for a single 
charter school or for a cluster of schools, 
which may include a high school and its 
feeder elementary and middle schools, with- 
in a community. 

(c) APPLICATION CONTENTS, Each such ap- 
plication shall include, for each charter 
school for which assistance is sought— 

“(1) a description of the educational pro- 
gram to be implemented by the proposed 
charter school, including— 

“(A) how the program will enable all stu- 
dents to meet challenging State performance 
standards; 

“(B) the grade levels or ages of children to 
be served; and 

*“(C) the curriculum and 
practices to be used; 

“(2) a description of how the school will be 
managed; 

“(3) a description of— 

**(A) the objectives of the school; and 

“(B) the methods by which the schoo! will 
determine its progress toward achieving 
those objectives; 

“4) a description of the administrative re- 
lationship between the charter school and 
the local educational agency or State edu- 
cational agency that will authorize or ap- 
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prove the school’s charter and act as the 
grantee under this part; 

**(5) a description of how parents and other 
members of the community will be involved 
in the design and implementation of the 
charter school; 

(6) a description of how the State or local 
educational agency, as the case may be, will 
provide for continued operation of the school 
once the Federal grant has expired, if such 
agency determines that the school is suc- 
cessful; 

“(7) a request and justification for waivers 
of any Federal statutory or regulatory provi- 
sions that the applicant believes are nec- 
essary for the successful operation of the 
charter school, and a description of any 
State or local rules, generally applicable to 
public schools, that will be waived for, or 
otherwise not apply to, the school; 

(8) a description of how the grant funds 
would be used; 

“(9) a description of how grant funds would 
be used in conjunction with other Federal 
programs administered by the Secretary; 

*(10) a description of how students in the 
community will be— 

“(A) informed about the school; and 

*(B) given an equal opportunity to attend 
the school; 

*(11) an assurance that the applicant will 
annually provide the Secretary such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require to de- 
termine if the charter school is making sat- 
isfactory progress toward achieving the ob- 
jectives described under paragraph (3); 

(12) an assurance that the applicant will 
cooperate with the Secretary in evaluating 
the program authorized by this part; and 

“(13) such other information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

“(d) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY APPROVAL 
REQUIRED.—(1) A local educational agency 
that desires to receive a grant under this 
part shall obtain the State educational agen- 
cy’s approval of its application before sub- 
mitting it to the Secretary. 

(2) A State educational agency that ap- 
proves an application of a local educational 
agency shall provide the local educational 
agency, and such local agency shall include 
in its application to the Secretary, a state- 
ment that the State has granted, or will 
grant, the waivers and exemptions from 
State requirements described in such local 
agency’s application. 

“SELECTION OF GRANTEES; WAIVERS 

“Sec. 3404. (a) CRITERIA.—The Secretary 
shall select projects to be funded on the basis 
of the quality of the applications, taking 
into consideration such factors as— 

“(1) the quality of the proposed curriculum 
and instructional practices; 

*(2) the degree of flexibility afforded by 
the State and, if applicable, the local edu- 
cational agency to the school; 

(3) the extent of community support for 
the application; 

““(4) the ambitiousness of the objectives for 
the school; 

“(5) the quality of the plan for assessing 
achievement of those objectives; and 

*6) the likelihood that the school will 
meet those objectives and improve edu- 
cational results for students. 

“(b) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process to review applica- 
tions for grants under this section. 

“(c) DIVERSITY OF PROJECTS.—The Sec- 
retary may approve projects in a manner 
that ensures, to the extent possible, that 
they— 

“(1) are distributed throughout different 
areas of the Nation, including in urban and 
rural areas; and 
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“(2) represent a variety of educational ap- 
proaches. 

“(d) WAIVERS.—The Secretary may waive 
any statutory or regulatory requirement 
that the Secretary is responsible for enforc- 
ing, except for any such requirement relat- 
ing to the elements of a charter school de- 
scribed in section 3407(1), if— 

““(1) the waiver is requested in an approved 
application or by a grantee under this part; 
and 

(2) the Secretary determines that grant- 
ing such a waiver would promote the purpose 
of this part. 

“USES OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 3405. A recipient of a grant under 
this part may use the grant funds only for— 

(1) post-award planning and design of the 
educational program, which may include— 

“(A) refinement of the desired educational 
results and of the methods for measuring 
progress toward achieving those results; and 

“(B) professional development of teachers 
and other staff who will work in the charter 
school; and 

(2) initial implementation of the charter 
school, which may include— 

“(A) informing the community about the 
school; 

“(B) acquiring necessary equipment; 

“(C) acquiring or developing curriculum 
materials; 

and 

"(D) other operational costs that cannot be 
met from State or local sources. 

“NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 3406. The Secretary may reserve up 
to ten percent of the funds appropriated for 
this part for any fiscal year for— 

*(1) peer review of applications under sec- 
tion 3404(b); 

““(2) an evaluation of charter schools, in- 
cluding those assisted under this part; and 

(3) other activities designed to enhance 
the success of the program authorized by 
this part, such as bringing grantees together 
to share ideas and information. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 3407. As used in this part, the follow- 
ing terms have the following meanings: 

(1) the term ‘charter school’ means a 
school that— 

“(A) in accordance with an enabling State 
statute, is exempted from significant State 
or local rules that inhibit the flexible oper- 
ation and management of public schools, but 
not from any rules relating to the other re- 
quirements of this paragraph; 

‘“(B) is created by a developer as a public 
school, or is adapted by a developer from an 
existing public school; 

“(C) operates in pursuit of a specific set of 
educational objectives determined by the 
school’s developer and agreed to by the State 
or local educational agency applying for a 
grant on behalf of the school; 

“(D) provides a program of elementary or 
secondary education, or both; 

“(E) is nonsectarian in its programs, ad- 
missions policies, employment practices, and 
all other operations, and is not affiliated 
with a sectarian school or religious institu- 
tion; 

“(F) does not charge tuition; 

“(G) complies with the Age Discrimination 
Act, title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, and part B of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act; 

“(H) admits students on the basis of a lot- 
tery, if more students apply for admission 
than can be accommodated; 
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“(I) agrees to comply with the same Fed- 
eral and State audit requirements as do 
other schools in the State, unless such re- 
quirements are specifically waived for the 
purpose of this program; and 

“(J) meets all applicable Federal, State, 
and local health and safety requirements. 

“(2) The term ‘developer’ means an individ- 
ual or group of individuals (including a pub- 
lic or private nonprofit organization), which 
may include teachers, administrators and 
other school staff, parents, or other members 
of the local community in which a charter 
school project will be carried out. 

(3) The term ‘eligible applicant’ means a 
State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency, in partnership with a devel- 
oper. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 3408. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 


“PART E—ARTS IN EDUCATION 
‘*SUPPORT FOR ARTS EDUCATION 


“Sec. 3501. (a) FINDINGS.—The Congress 
finds that— 

“(1) the arts are forms of understanding 
and ways of knowing that are fundamentally 
important to education; 

(2) the arts are important to excellent 
education and to effective school reform; 

“(3) the most significant contribution of 
the arts to education reform is the trans- 
formation of teaching and learning; 

“(4) this transformation is best realized in 
the context of comprehensive, systemic edu- 
cation reform; 

“(5) demonstrated competency in the arts 
for American students is among the National 
Education Goals; and 

“(6) arts education should be an integral 
part of the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum. 

“(b) PURPOSE.—The purposes of this part 
are to— 

“(1) support systemic education reform by 
strengthening arts education as an integral 
part of the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum; 

“(2) help ensure that all students have the 
opportunity to learn to challenging stand- 
ards in the arts; and 

(3) support the national effort to enable 
all students to demonstrate competence in 
the arts in accordance with the National 
Education Goals. 

“(c) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—In order to 
carry out the purposes of this part, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to, or 
enter into contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with,— 

“(1) State educational agencies; 

(2) local educational agencies; 

(3) institutions of higher education; and 

(4) other public and private agencies, in- 
stitutions, and organizations. 

t(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Funds under 
this part may be used for— 

(1) research on arts education; 

*(2) the development of, and dissemination 
of information about, model arts education 
programs; 

(3) the development of model arts edu- 
cation assessments based on high standards; 

(4) the development and implementation 
of curriculum frameworks for arts education; 

(5) the development of model preservice 
and inservice professional development pro- 
grams for arts educators and other instruc- 
tional staff; 

(6) supporting collaborative activities 
with other Federal agencies or institutions 
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involved in arts education, such as the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, the Institute 
of Museum Services, the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, and the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art; 

“(T) supporting model projects and pro- 
grams in the performing arts for children 
and youth through arrangements made with 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts; 

“(8) supporting model projects and pro- 
grams in the arts for individuals with dis- 
abilities through arrangements with the or- 
ganization, Very Special Arts; 

(9) supporting model projects and pro- 
grams to integrate arts education into the 
regular elementary and secondary school 
curriculum; and 

(10) other activities that further the pur- 
poses of this part. 

“(e) COORDINATION.—(1) A recipient of 
funds under this part shall, to the extent 
possible, coordinate its projects with appro- 
priate activities of public and private cul- 
tural agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions, including museums, arts educational 
associations, libraries, and theaters. 

(2) In carrying out this part, the Sec- 
retary shall coordinate with the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the Institute of Mu- 
seum Services, the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and the National 
Gallery of Art. 

“(f) AUTHORIZATION.—For the purpose of 
carrying out this part, there are authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

“PART F—INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION 

PROGRAM 
INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM FOR 
READING MOTIVATION 

“SEC. 3601. (a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to enter into a contract 
with Reading Is Fundamental (RIF) (herein- 
after in this section referred to as ‘‘the con- 
tractor) to support and promote programs, 
which include the distribution of inexpensive 
eg to students, that motivate children to 
read. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS OF CONTRACT.—Any 
contract entered into under subsection (a) 
shall— 

““(1) provide that the contractor will enter 
into subcontracts with local private non- 
profit groups or organizations or with public 
agencies under which each subcontractor 
will agree to establish, operate, and provide 
the non-Federal share of the cost of reading 
motivation programs that include the dis- 
tribution of books, by gift or loan, to pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary school 
children; 

(2) provide that funds made available by 
the Secretary will be used by the contractor 
only to pay the Federal share of the cost of 
such programs; 

“(3) provide that in selecting subcontrac- 
tors for initial funding, the contractor will 
give priority to programs that will serve a 
substantial number of percentage of children 
with special needs, such as— 

H(A) low-income children, particularly in 
high-poverty areas; 

“(B) children at risk of schoo! failure; 

‘(C) children with disabilities, including 
children with serious emotional disturbance; 

“(D) foster children; 

H(E) homeless children; 

“(F) migrant children; 

“(G) children without access to libraries; 

*(H) institutionalized or incarcerated chil- 
dren; and 

(I) children whose parents are institu- 
tionalized or incarcerated; 
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(4) provide that the contractor will not 
provide Federal assistance under this section 
to any subcontractor for more than five 
years after the date of enactment of the Im- 
proving America’s Schools Act of 1993 or the 
beginning of the subcontractor’s program 
under this section (or its predecessor author- 
ity), whichever comes later, except that the 
contractor may continue to provide such as- 
sistance beyond such date if— 

‘“(A) the program qualifies for priority 
treatment under paragraph (3); and 

“(B) the contractor determines that, be- 
cause of severe economic hardship facing the 
subcontractor and the local area is serves, 
the local program will be unable to continue 
without additional assistance under this sec- 
tion; 

(5) provide that, not later than three 
years from the date of enactment of the Im- 
proving America’s Schools Act of 1993, the 
contractor will cease providing Federal as- 
sistance under this section to any sub- 
contractor whose program— 

“(A) received such assistance under section 
1563 of this Act, as in effect before the date 
of enactment of the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1993; and 

“(B) does not qualify for priority treat- 
ment under paragraph (3); 

“(6) provide that the contractor will pro- 
vide such technical assistance to subcontrac- 
tors aS may be necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this section; 

“(7) provide that the contractor will annu- 
ally report to the Secretary the number of, 
and describe, programs funded under para- 
graph (3); and 

“(8) Include such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate to ensure the effectiveness of such 
programs. 

*(c) RESTRICTION ON PAYMENTS. The Sec- 
retary shall make no payment of the Federal 
share of the cost of acquiring and distribut- 
ing books under any contract under this sec- 
tion unless the Secretary determines that 
the contractor or subcontractor, as the case 
may be, has made arrangements with book 
publishers or distributors to obtain books at 
discounts at least as favorable as discounts 
that are customarily given by such publisher 
or distributor for book purchases made under 
similar circumstances in the absence of Fed- 
eral assistance. 

“(d) DEFINITION OF ‘FEDERAL SHARE’. For 
the purpose of this section, the term ‘Federal 
share’ means the portion of the cost to a sub- 
contractor of purchasing books to be paid 
with funds made available under this sec- 
tion. The Federal share shall be established 
by the Secretary, and shall not exceed 75 per- 
cent, except for books to be distributed to 
children of migrant or seasonal farmworkers. 

‘(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
For the purpose of carrying out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be needed for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

“TITLE IV—SAFE AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
“FINDINGS 
“Sec. 4001. The Congress finds as follows: 

“(1) National Education Goal Six provides 
that by the year 2000, all schools in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and offer a 
disciplined environment that is conducive to 
learning. 

(2) The widespread use of alcohol and 
other drugs among the Nation's secondary 
school students, and increasingly by stu- 
dents in elementary schools as well, con- 
stitutes a grave threat to their physical and 
mental well-being, and significantly impedes 
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the learning process. For example, data show 
that students who drink tend to receive 
lower grades and are more likely to miss 
school because of illness than students who 
do not drink. 

(3) Our Nation’s schools and communities 
are increasingly plagued by violence and 
crime. Approximately three million thefts 
and violent crimes occur in or near our Na- 
tion's schools every year, the equivalent of 
more than 16,000 incidents per school day. 
Approximately one of every five high school 
students now carries a firearm, knife, or club 
on a regular basis. 

““(4) The tragic consequences of violence 
and the illegal use of alcohol and other drugs 
by students are felt not only by students and 
their families, but by their communities and 
the Nation, which can ill afford to lose their 
skills, talents, and vitality. 

““(5) Alcohol and tobacco (nicotine) are the 
most widely used drugs among young people 
today. Both of these drugs can, and do, have 
adverse consequences for users, their fami- 
lies, communities, schools, and colleges. 
Drug prevention programs for youth that ad- 
dress only controlled drugs send an erro- 
neous message that alcohol and tobacco do 
not present significant problems, or that so- 
ciety is willing to overlook their use. To be 
credible, messages opposing illegal drug use 
by youth should address all drugs. 

(6) Drug and violence prevention pro- 
grams are essential components of a com- 
prehensive strategy to promote school safety 
and to reduce the demand for and use of 
drugs throughout the Nation. Schools and 
local organizations in communities through- 
out the Nation have a special responsibility 
to work together to combat the growing epi- 
demic of violence and illegal drug use and 
should measure the success of their pro- 
grams against clearly defined goals and ob- 
jectives. 

(7) Students must take greater respon- 
sibility for their own well-being, health, and 
safety if schools and communities are to 
achieve their goals of providing a safe, dis- 
ciplined, and drug-free learning environ- 
ment. 


‘PURPOSE 


"SEC. 4002. The purpose of this title is to 
support programs to meet Goal Six of the 
National Educational Goals by preventing 
violence in and around schools and by 
strengthening programs that prevent the il- 
legal use of alcohol and other drugs, involve 
parents, and are coordinated with related 
Federal, State, and community efforts and 
resources, through the provision of Federal 
assistance to— 

“(1) States for grants to local and inter- 
mediate educational agencies and consortia 
to establish, operate, and improve local pro- 
grams of school drug and violence preven- 
tion, early intervention, rehabilitation refer- 
ral, and education in elementary and second- 
ary schools (including intermediate and jun- 
ior high schools); 

“(2) States for grants to, and contracts 
with, community-based organizations and 
other public and private non-profit agencies 
and organizations for programs of drug and 
violence prevention, early intervention, re- 
habilitation referral, and education; 

(3) States for development, training, tech- 
nical assistance, and coordination activities; 

“(4) institutions of higher education to ès- 
tablish, operate, expand, and improve pro- 
grams of school drug and violence preven- 
tion, education, and rehabilitation referral 
for students enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities; 
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““(5) a national center to provide training 
and technical assistance to institutions pro- 
viding postsecondary education in develop- 
ing and implementing model programs and 
Strategies to prevent violence and illegal 
drug use by students at such institutions; 
and 

“(6) public and private non-profit organiza- 
tions to conduct training, demonstrations, 
research, and evaluation, and to provide sup- 
plementary services for the prevention of 
drug use and violence among students and 
youth. 

‘‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 4003. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated— 

“(1) for State grants under part A, such 
sums as may be necessary for each of fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999; 

*(2) for postsecondary programs under part 
B, such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1995 through 1999; and 

“(3) for national programs under part C, 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

“PART A—STATE GRANTS FOR DRUG AND 
VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


“RESERVATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS 


“SEC. 4101. (a) RESERVATIONS.—From the 
amount appropriated for each fiscal year 
under section 4003(1), the Secretary— 

“(1) shall reserve no more than one-half of 
one percent of such amount for grants under 
this part to Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 
the effective date of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation with the Government of Palau), to 
be allotted in accordance with the Sec- 
retary’s determination of their respective 
needs; 

**(2) shall reserve no more than one percent 
of such amount for the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to carry out programs under this part 
for Indian youth; and 

“(3) may reserve no more than $1 million 
for the national impact evaluation required 
by section 4108(a). 

“(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—(1) Except as 
provided under paragraph (2), the Secretary 
shall, for each fiscal year, allocate among 
the States— 

(A) one-half of the remainder not reserved 
under subsection (a) according to the ratio 
between the school-aged population of each 
State and the school-aged population of all 
the States; and 

“(B) one-half of such remainder according 
to the ratio between the amount each State 
received under section 1122 of this Act for 
the preceding year (or, for fiscal year 1995 
only, sections 1005 and 1006 of this Act as in 
effect on the day before enactment of the Im- 
proving America’s Schools Act of 1993) and 
the sum of such amounts received by all the 
States. 

“(2) For any fiscal year, no State shall be 
allotted under this subsection an amount 
that is less than one-half of one percent of 
the total amount allotted to all the States 
under this subsection. 

(3) The Secretary may reallot any 
amount of any allotment to a State if the 
Secretary determines that the State will be 
unable to use such amount within two years 
of such allotment. Such reallotments may be 
made on whatever basis the Secretary deter- 
mines would best serve the purposes of this 
title. 

““(4) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term ‘State’ means each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 
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“STATE DRUG AND VIOLENCE PREVENTION 
COORDINATING COUNCIL 


“SEC. 4102. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COUN- 
ciu.—No State may receive its allotment 
under section 4101 unless its chief executive 
officer establishes a State Drug and Violence 
Prevention Coordinating Council (or des- 
ignates an existing body to perform the func- 
tions of such a Council) to advise him or her 
and the chief State school officer on the de- 
velopment and implementation of the 
State’s application under section 4103. 

**(b) MEMBERSHIP.—(1) The chief executive 
officer, the chief State school officer, the 
head of the State alcohol and drug abuse 
agency, the heads of the State health and 
mental health agencies, and the head of the 
State criminal justice planning agency, or 
their designees, shall be members of the 
Council. 

“(2) the chief executive officer shall also 
appoint representatives of other appropriate 
State agencies or offices as members of the 
Council. 

‘t(c) FUNCTIONS OF COUNCIL.—The Council 
established or designated under this section 
shall— ' 

“(1) review and comment on the develop- 
ment of the State's application under section 
4103, including the chief executive officer's 
and State education agency’s comprehensive 
plans under sections 4103(b) and (c); 

“(2) disseminate information about drug 
and violence prevention initiatives within 
the State, including programs funded under 
sections 4104 and 4105; 

“(3) advise the chief executive officer and 
the State educational agency on how to co- 
ordinate the State's activities under this 
part with other available resources; and 

“(4) advise the chief executive officer and 
the State educational agency on the plan- 
ning and implementation of program evalua- 
tion activities and make recommendations 
on how to improve the State’s program, in- 
cluding the formulation of measurable goals. 


“STATE APPLICATIONS 


“Sec. 4103. (a) IN GENERAL.—In order to re- 
ceive its allotment under section 4101 for any 
fiscal year, a State shall submit to the Sec- 
retary, at such time as the Secretary may 
require, an application that— 

“(1)(A)(i) is integrated into the State's 
plan, either approved or being developed, 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and satisfies the requirements 
of this section that are not already addressed 
by that plan; and 

“(ii) is submitted, if necessary, as an 
amendment to the State’s plan under title 
Ill of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 
or 

‘(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act and satisfies the requirements 
of this section; 

(2) contains the results of the State’s 
needs assessment for drug and violence pre- 
vention programs, which shall be based on 
the results of on-going State evaluation ac- 
tivities, including data on the prevalence of 
drug use and violence by youth in schools 
and communities; 

““(3) contains a list of the members, and the 
interests or organizations they represent, of 
the State Drug and Violence Prevention Co- 
ordinating Council; 

(4) contains a description of the proce- 
dures the State educational agency will use 
to review applications from local edu- 
cational agencies under section 4106; 
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“(5) contains an assurance that the State 
will cooperate with, and assist, the Sec- 
retary in conducting a national impact eval- 
uation of programs required by section 
4108(a); and 

“(6) includes any other information the 
Secretary may require. 

“(b) GOVERNOR’S FUNDS.—A State's appli- 
cation under this section shall also contain a 
comprehensive plan for the use of funds 
under section 4104(a) by the chief executive 
officer that includes— 

“(1) a statement of the chief executive offi- 
cer's measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures to be used for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
meeting those goals and objectives; 

(2) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will coordinate his or her activi- 
ties under this part with the State edu- 
cational agency and other State agencies 
and organizations involved with drug and vi- 
olence prevention efforts; 

(3) a description of how funds reserved 
under section 4104(a) will be used so as not to 
duplicate the efforts of the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies with 
regard to the provision of school-based pre- 
vention efforts and services and how those 
funds will be used to serve populations not 
normally served by the State educational 
agency, such as school dropouts and youth in 
detention centers; 

“(4) a description of how the chief execu- 
tive officer will award funds under section 
4104(a) and a plan for monitoring the per- 
formance of, and providing technical assist- 
ance to, recipients of such funds; and 

““(5) a description of how funds will be used 
to support community-wide comprehensive 
drug and violence prevention planning. 

“(c) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FUNDS,— 
A State’s application under this section shall 
also contain a comprehensive plan for the 
use of funds under section 4105(a) by the 
State educational agency that includes— 

“(1) a statement of the State educational 
agency's measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures it will use for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
meeting those goals and objectives; 

“(2) a plan for monitoring the implementa- 
tion of, and providing technical assistance 
regarding, the drug and violence prevention 
programs conducted by local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 4107; 

“(3) a description of how the State edu- 
cational agency will use funds it reserves 
under section 4105(b); 

*(4) a description of how the State edu- 
cational agency will coordinate its activities 
under this part with the chief executive offi- 
cer’s drug and violence prevention programs 
under this part and with the prevention ef- 
forts of other State agencies; and 

(5) an explanation of the criteria the 
State educational agency will use to identify 
which local educational agencies receive sup- 
plemental funds under section 
4105(d)(2)(A)(i1) and how the supplemental 
funds will be allocated among those local 
educational agencies. 

“(d) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process in reviewing State 
applications under this section. 

“(e) INTERIM APPLICATION.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of this section, a 
State may submit for fiscal year 1995 a one- 
year interim application and plan for the use 
of funds under this part that are consistent 
with the requirements of this section and 
contain such information as the Secretary 
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may specify in regulations. The purpose of 
such interim application and plan shall be to 
afford the State the opportunity to fully de- 
velop and review its application and com- 
prehensive plan otherwise required by this 
section. A State may not receive a grant 
under this part for a fiscal year subsequent 
to fiscal year 1995 unless the Secretary has 
approved its application and comprehensive 
plan. 


“GOVERNOR'S PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 4104. (a) USE OF FUuNDS.—(1) An 
amount equal to 20 percent of the total 
amount allocated to a State under section 
4101 for each fiscal year shall be used by the 
chief executive officer of such State for drug 
and violence prevention programs and activi- 
ties in accordance with this section. 

(2) A chief executive officer may use no 
more than five percent of the amount re- 
served under subsection (a)(1) for the admin- 
istrative costs incurred in carrying out the 
duties of such officer under this section, in- 
cluding the cost of the State Drug and Vio- 
lence Prevention Coordinating Council under 
section 4102(a). 

“(b) PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED.—(1) A chief 
executive officer shall use funds reserved 
under subsection (a)(1) for grants to or con- 
tracts with parent groups, community action 
and job training agencies, community-based 
organizations, and other public entities and 
private nonprofit organizations. Such grants 
or contracts shall support programs and ac- 
tivities described in subsection (c) for chil- 
dren and youth who are not normally served 
by State or local educational agencies, for 
populations that need special services or ad- 
ditional resources (such as preschoolers, 
youth in juvenile detention facilities, run- 
way or homeless children and youth, and 
dropouts), or both. 

‘(2) Grants or contracts awarded under 
this subsection shall be subject to a peer re- 
view process. 

“(c) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Grants and 
contracts under subsection (b) shall be used 
for programs and activities such as— 

(1) disseminating information about drug 
and violence prevention; 

(2) training parents, law enforcement offi- 
cials, judicial officials, social service provid- 
ers, health service providers and community 
leaders about drug and violence prevention, 
education, early intervention, counseling, or 
rehabilitation referral; 

*(3) developing and implementing com- 
prehensive, community-based drugs and vio- 
lence prevention programs that link commu- 
nity resources with schools and integrate 
services involving education, vocational and 
job skilis training, law enforcement, health, 
mental health, and other appropriate serv- 
ices; 

“(4) planning and implementing drug and 
violence prevention activities that coordi- 
nate the efforts of State agencies with those 
of the State educational agency and its local 
educational agencies; 

“(5) activities to protect students traveling 
to and from school; 

‘(6) developing and implementing strate- 
gies to prevent illegal gang activity; 

‘(7) coordinating and conducting commu- 
nity-wide violence and safety assessments 
and surveys; and 

“(8) evaluating programs and activities 
under this section. 

“STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 4105. (a) USE OF FUNDS.—An amount 
equal to 80 percent of the total amount allo- 
cated to a State under section 4101 for each 
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fiscal year shall be used by the State edu- 
cational agency and its local educational 
agencies for drug and violence prevention ac- 
tivities in accordance with this section. 

(b) STATE LEVEL PROGRAMS.—(1) A State 
educational agency shall use no more than 5 
percent of the amount reserved under sub- 
section (a) for activities such as— 

“(A) training and technical assistance con- 
cerning drug and violence prevention for 
local and intermediate educational agencies, 
including teachers, administrators, coaches 
and athletic directors, other educational per- 
sonnel, parents, students, community lead- 
ers, health service providers, local law en- 
forcement officials, and judicial official; 

*“(B) the development, identification, dis- 
semination and evaluation of the most read- 
ily available, accurate, and up-to-date cur- 
riculum materials, for consideration by local 
educational agencies; 

“(C) demonstration projects in drug and vi- 
olence prevention; 

“(D) financial assistance to enhance re- 
sources available for drug and violence pre- 
vention in areas serving large numbers of 
economically disadvantaged children or 
sparsely populated areas, or to meet other 
special needs consistent with the purposes of 
this part; and 

“(E) evaluation activities required by this 
subpart. 

““(2) A State educational agency may carry 
out activities under this subsection directly, 
or through grants or contracts. 

“(c) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—A State edu- 
cational agency may use no more than 5 per- 
cent of the amount reserved under sub- 
section (a) for the administration costs of 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
part. 

“(d) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) A State educational agency shall 
distribute not less than 90 percent of the 
amount reserved under subsection (a) for 
each fiscal year to local educational agencies 
in accordance with this subsection. 

“(2XA) Of the amount distributed under 
subsection (d)(1), a State educational agency 
shall distribute— 

““(i) 70 percent of such amount to local edu- 
cational agencies, based on the relative en- 
rollments in public and private non-profit 
schools within their boundaries; and 

(ii) 30 percent of such amount to local 
educational agencies that the State edu- 
cational agency determines have the great- 
est need for additional funds to carry out 
drug and violence prevention programs au- 
thorized by this part. 

“(B)(i) A State educational agency shall 
distribute funds under subparagraph (A)(ii) 
to no more than ten percent of its local edu- 
cational agencies, or five such agencies, 
whichever is greater. 

“(i) In determining which local edu- 
cational agencies have the greatest need for 
additional funds, the State educational agen- 
cy shall consider factors such as— 

“(I) high rates of alcohol or other drug use 
among youth; 

“(II) high rates of victimization of youth 
by violence and crime; 

‘(III) high rates of arrests and convictions 
of youth for violent or drug- or alcohol-relat- 
ed crime; 

“(IV) the extent of illegal gang activity; 

“(V) high rates of referrals of youths to 
drug and alcohol abuse treatment and reha- 
bilitation programs; 

“(VID high rates of referrals of youths to 
juvenile court; and 

“(VII) high rates of expulsions and suspen- 
sions of students from schools. 
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“(e) REALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—If a local 
educational agency chooses not to apply to 
receive the amount allocated to it under sub- 
section (d), or if its application under section 
4106 is disapproved by the State educational 
agency, the State educational agency shall 
reallocate such amount to one or more of the 
local education agencies determined by the 
State educational agency under subsection 
(d)(2)(B) to have the greatest need for addi- 
tional funds. 

“LOCAL APPLICATIONS 

“SEC. 4106. (a) IN GENERAL.—(1) In order to 
be eligible to receive an allocation under sec- 
tion 4105(d) for any fiscal year, a local edu- 
cational agency shall submit, at such time 
as the State educational agency requires, an 
application to the State educational agency 
for approval. Such an application shall be 
amended, as necessary, to reflect changes in 
the local educational agency's program. 

““(2)(A) A local educational agency shall 
develop its application under subsection 
(a)(1) in consultation with a local or substate 
regional advisory council that includes, to 
the extent possible, representatives of local 
government, business, parents, students, 
teachers, appropriate state agencies, private 
schools, the medical profession, law enforce- 
ment, community-based organizations, and 
other groups with interest and expertise in 
drug and violence prevention. 

“(B) In addition to assisting the local edu- 
cational agency to develop its application 
under this section, the advisory council es- 
tablished or designated under paragraph 
(2)(A) shall, on an on-going basis— 

‘({) disseminate information about drug 
and violence prevention programs, projects, 
and activities conducted with the boundaries 
of the local educational agency; 

“({i) advise the local educational agency 
on how best to coordinate its activities 
under this part with other related programs, 
projects, and activities and the agencies that 
administer them; and 

“(ili) review program evaluations and 
other relevant material and make rec- 
ommendations to the local educational agen- 
cy on how to improve its drug and violence 
prevention programs. 

*(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATIONS.—An appli- 
cation under this section shall contain— 

“(1) a needs assessment of the current alco- 
hol, tobacco, and other drug problems as well 
as the violence, safety, and discipline prob- 
lems among students who attend the schools 
of the applicant (including private school 
students who participate in the applicant’s 
drug and violence prevention program) that 
is based on ongoing local assessment or eval- 
uation activities; 

“(2) a detailed explanation of the local edu- 
cational agency's comprehensive plan for 
drug and violence prevention, which shall in- 
clude a description of— 

“(A) how that plan Is consistent with, and 
promotes the goals in, the State’s applica- 
tion under section 4103 and the local edu- 
cational agency’s plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, or If the local 
educational agency does not have such an 
approved plan and is not developing one, its 
plan under section 1112 of this Act; 

“(B) the local educational agency's meas- 
urable goals for drug and violence preven- 
tion, and a description of how it will assess 
and publicly report progress toward attain- 
ing these goals; 

‘“(C) if the local educational agency in- 
tends to use funds under this part to imple- 
ment an expanded drug and violence preven- 
tion program under section 4107(c), an expla- 
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nation of how the local educational agency is 
already meeting the requirements of a basic 
drug and violence prevention program under 
section 4107(b), regardless of the source of 
funds used; 

“(D) how the local educational agency will 
use its regular allocation under section 
4105(d)(2)(A)(i) and its supplemental alloca- 
tion, If any, under section 4105(d)(2)(A)(1); 

“(E) how the local educational agency will 
coordinate its programs and projects with 
community-wide efforts to achieve its goals 
for drug and violence prevention; and 

“(F) how the local educational agency will 
coordinate its programs for projects with 
other Federal, State, and local programs for 
drug-abuse prevention, including health pro- 
grams; and 

“*(3) such other information and assurances 
as the State educational agency may reason- 
ably require. 

*(c) REVIEW OF APPLICATION.—(1) A State 
educational agency shall use a peer review 
process in reviewing local applications under 
this section. 

‘(2)(A) In determining whether to approve 
the application of a local educational agency 
under this section, a State educational agen- 
cy shall consider the quality of the local edu- 
cational agency’s comprehensive plan under 
subsection (b)(2) and the extent to which it is 
consistent with, and supports, the State's ap- 
plication under section 4103 and the State’s 
plan under the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, and if the State does not have such a 
plan, its plan under section 1111 of this Act. 

‘(B) A State educational agency shall not 
permit a local educational agency to use 
funds under this part to implement an ex- 
panded drug and violence prevention pro- 
gram under section 4107(c) unless it deter- 
mines that the local educational agency is 
already meeting (regardless of the source of 
funds) the requirements of a basic drug and 
violence prevention program under section 
4107(b). 

“(C) A State educational agency may dis- 
approve a local educational agency applica- 
tion under this section is whole or in part 
and may withhold, limit, or place restric- 
tions on the use of funds allocated to such a 
local educational agency in a manner the 
State educational agency determines will 
best promote the purposes of this part or the 
State’s plan under the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and if the State does not have 
such a plan, its plan under section 1111 of 
this Act. 

“LOCAL DRUG AND VIOLENCE PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS 

“SEC. 4107. (a) USE OF FUNDS.—Except as 
permitted under subsection (c), a local edu- 
cational agency shall use funds received 
under this part to adopt and implement a 
basis drug and violence prevention program 
described under subsection (b). 

*(b) BASIC PROGRAM.—(1) A basic drug and 
violence prevention program under this part 
shall— 

HCA) be designed, for all students and em- 
ployees, to— 

“(1) prevent the illegal use, possession, and 
distribution of alcohol, tobacco, and other 
drugs; 

“(ii) prevent violence and promote school 
safety; and 

“(il) create a disciplined environment con- 
ducive to learning; 

"(B) include mandatory standards of con- 
duct for students and employees, which 
clearly describe the sanctions that will be 
imposed for violations of the standards and 
which are distributed to all students, par- 
ents, and employees; 
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“(C) include, with respect to drug preven- 
tion— 

“(i) age-appropriate, developmentally 
based education and prevention programs for 
all students, from the early childhood level 
through grade 12, that address the legal, so- 
cial and health consequences of the use of il- 
legal drugs, promote a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, and provide information about 
effective techniques for resisting peer pres- 
sure to use illegal drugs; 

“(ii) professional development programs 
for school personnel who provide the edu- 
cation and prevention programs required by 
subsection (b)(1)(C)(1); 

“(ili) the activities to promote the involve- 
ment of parents and coordination with com- 
munity groups and agencies, including the 
distribution of information about the local 
educational agency's needs assessments, 
goals, and programs under subsection 
AXC); and 

““(iv) the distribution of information to all 
students and employees about resources for 
drug and alcohol counseling, rehabilitation, 
and re-entry programs that are available in 
the community; and 

“(D) include, with respect to violence pre- 
vention— 

(i) age-appropriate, developmentally 
based education and prevention programs for 
all students, from the early childhood level 
through grade 12, that address the legal, per- 
sonal, and social consequences of violent and 
disruptive behavior, including sexual harass- 
ment, and that include activities designed to 
help students develop a sense of individual 
responsibility and respect for the rights of 
others, and to resolve conflicts without vio- 
lence; 

“(ii) professional development programs 
for school personnel who provide the edu- 
cation and prevention programs required by 
subsection (b)(1)(D)(1); 

“(iii) activities to promote the involve- 
ment of parents and coordination with com- 
munity groups and agencies, including the 
distribution of information about the local 
educational agency's needs assessment, goals 
me programs under subsection (b)(1XD)); 
an 

=(iv) the distribution of information to all 
students and employees about resources for 
counseling, re-entry, and conflict resolution 
that are available in the community. 

(2) In implementing its basic drug and vi- 
olence prevention program under subsection 
(b) or its expanded program under subsection 
(c), a local educational agency may use no 
more than 33 percent of the funds it receives 
under this part for any fiscal year for— 

*“(A) minor remodeling to promote security 
and reduce the risk of violence, such as re- 
moving lockers, installing better lights, and 
upgrading locks; and 

"(B) acquiring and installing metal detec- 
tors and hiring security personnel. 

“(c) EXPANDED PROGRAM.—(1) A local edu- 
cational agency that demonstrates to the 
satisfaction of the State educational agency 
that it has adopted and implemented a basic 
drug and violence prevention program de- 
scribed under subsection (b) may use funds 
received under this subpart to supplement 
its basic program, to carry out one or more 
of the activities described in paragraph (2), 
or both. 

(2) A local educational agency described 
in paragraph (1) may use funds received 
under this subpart for— 

“(A) programs of drug prevention, health 
education, early intervention, counseling, 
mentoring, or rehabilitation referral, which 
emphasize students’ sense of individual re- 
sponsibility and may include— 
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“(i1) the dissemination of information 
about drug prevention; 

“(1i) the training of school personnel, par- 
ents, students, law enforcement officials, ju- 
dicial officials, health service providers, and 
community leaders in prevention, education, 
early intervention, counseling, or rehabilita- 
tion referral; and 

Gii) the implementation of strategies, in- 
cluding strategies to integrate the delivery 
of services from a variety of providers, to 
combat illegal alcohol and other drug use, 
such as— 

“(I) family counseling; 

“(II) early intervention activities that pre- 
vent family dysfunction, enhance school per- 
formance, and boost attachment to school 
and family; and 

‘(TIT) activities, such as community serv- 
ice projects, that are designed to increase 
students’ sense of community; 

‘“(B) violence prevention programs for 
school-aged youth, which emphasize stu- 
dents’ sense of individual responsibility and 
may include— 

“G) the dissemination of information 
about school safety and discipline; 

“(ii) the training of school personnel, par- 
ents, law enforcement officials, judicial offi- 
cials, and community leaders in designing 
and implementing strategies to prevent 
school violence; 

“(ili) the implementation of strategies, 
such as conflict resolution and peer medi- 
ation and the use of mentoring programs, to 
combat school violence and other forms of 
disruptive behavior, such as sexual harass- 
ment; and 

“(iv) comprehensive, community-wide 
strategies to prevent or reduce illegal gang 
activity; 

“(C) the promotion of before- and after- 
school recreational, instructional, cultural, 
and artistic programs in supervised commu- 
nity settings; and 

“(D) the evaluation of any of the activities 
authorized by subsection (c). 

“EVALUATION AND REPORTING 

“Sec. 4108. (a) NATIONAL IMPACT EVALUA- 
TION.—The Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services, 
the Director of the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy, and the Attorney General, 
shall conduct an independent biennial eval- 
uation of the national impact of programs 
under this part and submit a report of the 
findings of such evaluation to the President 
and the Congress. 

(b) STATE REPORT.—(1) By October 1, 1997, 
and every third year thereafter, the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the State, in cooperation 
with the State educational agency, shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary a report— 

H(A) on the implementation and outcomes 
of State programs under section 4104 and sec- 
tion 4105(b) and local programs under section 
4105(d), as well as an assessment of their ef- 
fectiveness; and 

“(B) on the State’s progress toward attain- 
ing its goals for drug and violence prevention 
under sections 4103(b)(1) and (c)(1). 

*(2) The report required by this subsection 
shall be— 

“(A) in the form specified by the Sec- 
retary; 

(B) based on the State's on-going evalua- 
tion activities, and shall include data on the 
prevalence of drug use and violence by youth 
in schools and communities; and 

“(C) made readily available to the public. 

**(c) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY REPORT.— 
Each local educational agency receiving 
funds under this subpart shall submit to the 
State educational agency whatever informa- 
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tion, and at whatever intervals, the State re- 
quires to complete the State report required 
by subsection (b), including information on 
the prevalence of drug use and violence by 
youth in the schools and the community. 
Such information shall be made readily 
available to the public. 


“PART B—POSTSECONDARY DRUG AND 
VIOLENCE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


“GRANTS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


SEC. 4201. (a) IN GENERAL.—From funds ap- 
propriated under section 4003(2), the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to, or 
enter into contracts with, institutions of 
higher education, or consortia of such insti- 
tutions, for drug and violence prevention 
programs under this section. Awards under 
this section shall support the development, 
implementation, validation, and dissemina- 
tion of model programs and strategies to 
promote the safety of students attending in- 
stitutions of higher education by preventing 
violent behavior and the illegal use of alco- 
hol and other drugs by such students. 

“(b) APPLICATIONS.—An institution of high- 
er education, or consortium of such institu- 
tions, that desires to receive an award under 
this section shall submit an application to 
the Secretary at such time, in such manner, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. The Sec- 
retary shall use a peer review process for re- 
viewing applications for funds under this sec- 
tion. 

‘(¢) EQUITABLE PARTICIPATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall make every reasonable effort to 
ensure the equitable participation of private 
and public institutions of higher education 
(including community and junior colleges), 
institutions of limited enrollment, and insti- 
tutions in different geographic regions. 


“NATIONAL CENTER 


“Sec. 4202—From funds appropriated 
under section 4003(2), the Secretary is au- 
thorized to support, through a grant to, ora 
contract with, an institution of higher edu- 
cation, a public or private non-profit organi- 
zation, or a for-profit organization, a na- 
tional center to provide training and tech- 
nical assistance to institutions providing 
postsecondary education, including for-profit 
institutions, in developing, implementing, 
evaluating, validating, replicating, and dis- 
seminating model programs and strategies to 
prevent violence and the use of illegal drugs 
by students at such institutions. 


“PART C—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 
"FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 4301. (a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 
From funds appropriated under section 
4003(3), the Secretary of Education, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, the Director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy, and the Attor- 
ney General, shall carry out programs to 
prevent the illegal use of drugs and violence 
among, and promote safety and discipline 
for, students at all educational levels, pre- 
kindergarten through postsecondary. The 
Secretary shall carry out such programs di- 
rectly, or through grants, contracts, or coop- 
erative agreements with public and private 
non-profit organizations and individuals, or 
through agreements with other Federal 
agencies, and shall coordinate such programs 
with other appropriate Federal activities. 
Such programs may include— 

“(1) the development and demonstration of 
innovative strategies for training school per- 
sonnel, parents, and members of the commu- 
nity, including the demonstration of model 
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preservice training programs for prospective 
school personnel; 

(2) demonstrations and rigorous evalua- 
tions of innovative approaches to drug and 
violence prevention; 

(3) drug and violence prevention research 
that is coordinated with other Federal agen- 
cies and is directed towards improving pro- 
grams and activities under this title; 

“(4) program evaluations that address is- 
sues not addressed under section 4108(a); 

*(5) direct services to schools and school 
systems affiliated with especially severe 
drug and violence problems; 

(6) activities in communities designated 
as empowerment zones or enterprise commu- 
nities that will connect schools to commu- 
nity-wide efforts to reduce drug and violence 
problems; 

(7) developing and disseminating drug and 
violence prevention materials, including 
model curricula; and 

(8) other activities that meet unmet na- 
tional needs related to the purposes of this 
title. 

“(b) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary shall 
use a peer review process in reviewing appli- 
cations for funds under this section. 

“PART D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 4401.—For the purposes of this title, 
the following terms have the following 
meanings: 

(1) The term ‘drug and violence preven- 
tion’ means— 

‘(A) with respect to drugs, prevention, 
early intervention, rehabilitation referral, or 
education related to the illegal use of alco- 
hol and tobacco (nicotine) and the use of 
controlled, illegal, addictive, or harmful sub- 
stances, including inhalants and anabolic 
steroids; and 

“(B) with respect to violence, the pro- 
motion of school safety, such that students 
and school personnel are free from violent 
and disruptive acts, including sexual harass- 
ment, on school premises, going to and from 
school, and at school-sponsored activities, 
through the creation and maintenance of a 
school environment that is free of weapons 
and fosters individual responsibility and re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

‘(2) The term ‘nonprofit’, as applied to a 
school, agency, organization, or institution 
means a school, agency, organization, or in- 
stitution owned and operated by one or more 
nonprofit corporations or associations, no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. 

“(3) The term ‘school-aged population’ 
means the population aged 5 through 17, as 
determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory data available 
from the Department of Commerce, 

“(4) The term ‘school personnel’ includes 
teachers, administrators, guidance coun- 
selors, social workers, psychologists, nurses, 
librarians, and other support staff who are 
employed by a school or who perform serv- 
ices for the school on a contractual basis. 

“MATERIALS 


“SEC. 4402. (a) ‘WRONG AND HARMFUL’ MES- 
SAGE,—Drug prevention programs supported 
under this title shall convey a clear and con- 
sistent message that the illegal use of alco- 
hol and other drugs is wrong and harmful. 

**(b) CURRICULUM.—The Secretary shall not 
prescribe the use of specific curricula for 
programs supported under this title, but may 
evaluate the effectiveness of such curricula 
and other strategies in drug and violence 
prevention. 
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“PROHIBITED USES OF FUNDS 

“SEC. 4403.—No funds under this title may 
be used for— 

“(1) construction (except for minor remod- 
eling needed to accomplish the purposes of 
this title); 

“(2) drug treatment or rehabilitation; and 

“(3) psychiatric, psychological, or other 
medical treatment or rehabilitation, other 
than school-based counseling for students or 
school personnel who are victims or wit- 
nesses of school-related crime. 

“TITLE V—PROMOTING EQUITY 
“PART A—MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE 
“FINDINGS 

“Sec. 5101.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) magnet schools are a significant part 
of our Nation's effort to achieve voluntary 
desegregation in its schools; 

(2) the use of magnet schools has in- 
creased dramatically since enactment of this 
program, with approximately 1.4 million stu- 
dents nationwide now attending such 
schools, of which more than 60 percent of the 
students are nonwhite; 

*(3) magnet schools offer a wide range of 
distinctive programs that have served as 
models for school improvement efforts; 

“(4) in administering this program, the 
Federal Government has learned that— 

“(A) where magnet programs are imple- 
mented for only a portion of a school’s stu- 
dent body, special efforts must be made to 
discourage the isolation of magnet students 
from other students in the school; 

“(B) school districts can maximize their ef- 
fectiveness in achieving the purposes of this 
program if they have more flexibility to 
serve students attending a school who are 
not enrolled in the magnet school program; 

‘“(C) school districts must be creative in 
designing magnet schools for students at all 
academic levels, so that school districts do 
not skim off only the highest achieving stu- 
dents to attend the magnet schools; 

“(D) school districts must seek to enable 
participation in magnet school programs by 
students who reside in the neighborhoods 
where the programs are placed; and 

“(E) in order to ensure that magnet 
schools are sustained after Federal funding 
ends, the Federal Government must assist 
school districts to improve their capacity to 
continue to operate magnet schools at a high 
level of performance; 

““(5) it is in the best interest of the Federal 
Government to— 

“(A) continue its support of school dis- 
tricts implementing court-ordered desegre- 
gation plans and school districts seeking to 
foster meaningful interaction among stu- 
dents of different racial and ethnic back- 
grounds beginning at the earliest stage of 
their education; 

“(B) ensure that all students have equi- 
table access to quality education that will 
prepare them to function well in a culturally 
diverse, technologically-oriented, and highly 
competitive global community; and 

“(C) maximize the ability of school dis- 
tricts to plan, develop, implement and con- 
tinue new and innovative magnet schools 
that contribute to State and local systemic 
reform. 

“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“SEC. 5102.—The purpose of this part is to 
assist in the desegregation of school districts 
by providing financial assistance to eligible 
local educational agencies for— 

“(1) the elimination, reduction, or preven- 
tion of minority group isolation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools with substantial 
proportions of minority students; 
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““(2) the development and implementation 
of magnet school projects that will assist 
local educational agencies in achieving sys- 
temic reforms and providing all students the 
opportunity to meet challenging perform- 
ance State standards; 

“(3) the development and design of innova- 
tive educational methods and practices; and 

““(4) courses of instruction within magnet 
schools that will substantially strengthen 
the knowledge of academic subjects and the 
grasp of tangible and marketable vocational 
skills of students attending such schools, 

‘PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 5103.—The Secretary is authorized, 
in accordance with this part, to make grants 
to eligible local educational agencies for use 
in magnet schools that are part of an ap- 
proved desegregation plan and that are de- 
signed to bring students from different so- 
cial, economic, ethnic, and racial back- 
grounds together. 

“DEFINITION 

“Sec. 5104.—For the purpose of this part, 
the term “magnet school” means a school or 
education center that offers a special cur- 
riculum capable of attracting substantial 
numbers of students of different racial back- 
grounds. 

“ELIGIBILITY 

“SEC. 5105.—A local educational agency is 
eligible to receive assistance under this part 
if it— 

“(1) is implementing a plan undertaken 
pursuant to a final order issued by a court of 
the United States, or a court of any State, or 
any other State agency or official or com- 
petent jurisdiction, and that requires the de- 
segregation of minority-group-segregated 
children or faculty in the elementary and 
secondary schools of such agency; or 

(2) without having been required to do so, 
has adopted and is implementing, or will, if 
assistance is made available to it under this 
part, adopt and implement a plan that has 
been approved by the Secretary as adequate 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
for the desegregation of minority-group-seg- 
regated children or faculty in such schools. 

APPLICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 

“Sec. 5106. (a) APPLICATIONS.—An eligible 
local educational agency desiring to receive 
assistance under this part shall submit an 
application to the Secretary at such time, in 
such manner, and containing such informa- 
tion and assurances as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

““(b) INFORMATION AND ASSURANCES.—An 
application under this part shall include— 

(1) a description of— 

(A) how assistance made available under 
this part will be used to promote desegrega- 
tion, including how the proposed magnet 
school project will increase interaction 
among students of different social, eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds; 

‘(B) the manner and extent to which the 
magnet school project will increase student 
achievement in the instructional area or 
areas offered by the school; 

“(C) the manner in which an applicant will 
continue the magnet school project after as- 
sistance under this part is no longer avail- 
able, including, if applicable, an explanation 
of whether successful magnet schools estab- 
lished or supported by the applicant with 
funds under this part have been continued 
without the use of funds under this part; 

“(D) how funds under this part will be used 
to implement services and activities that are 
consistent with— 

“(1) the State’s systemic reform plan, if 
any, under title IIT of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; and 
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“(ii) the local educational agency's sys- 
temic reform plan, if any, under title III of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act; and 

‘“(E) the criteria to be used in selecting 
students to attend the proposed magnet 
school projects; and 

““(2) assurances that the applicant will— 

“(A) use funds under this part for the pur- 
poses specified in section 5103; 

(B) employ teachers in the courses of in- 
struction assisted under this part who are 
certified or licensed by the State to teach 
the subject matter of the courses of instruc- 
tion; 

“(C) not engage in discrimination based on 
race, religion, color, national origin, sex, or 
disability in— 

“(i) the hiring, promotion, or assignment 
of employees of the agency or other person- 
nel for whom the agency has any administra- 
tive responsibility; 

“(ii) the assignment of students to schools, 
or to courses of instruction within the 
school, of such agency, except to carry out 
the approved plan; and 

“(iii) designing or operating 
curricular activities for students; 

‘(D) carry out a high-quality education 
program that will encourage greater paren- 
tal decisionmaking and involvement; and 

‘“(E) give students residing in the local at- 
tendance area of the proposed magnet school 
projects equitable consideration for places in 
those projects. 

‘*(c) SPECIAL RULE.—No application may be 
approved under this section unless the As- 
sistant Secretary of Education for Civil 
Rights determines that the assurances de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(2)(C) will be met. 

“PRIORITY 

“Sec. 5107.—In approving applications 
under this part, the Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to applicants that— 

“(1) have the greatest need for assistance, 
based on the expense or difficulty of effec- 
tively carrying out an approved desegrega- 
tion plan and the projects for which assist- 
ance is sought; 

(2) propose to carry out new magnet 
school projects or significantly revise exist- 
ing magnet school projects; 

‘(3) propose to implement innovative edu- 
cational approaches that are consistent with 
the State’s and the local educational agen- 
cy’s approved systemic reform plans, if any, 
under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; 

“(4) propose to select students to attend 
magnet school projects by lottery, rather 
than through academic examination; and 

“(5) propose to draw on comprehensive 
community plans for educational improve- 
ment, school and residential desegregation, 
and community renewal. 

“USE OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 5108. (a) USE oF FUNDS.—Grants 
made under this part may be used by eligible 
local educational agencies— 

“(1) for planning and promotional activi- 
ties directly related to the development, ex- 
pansion, continuation, or enhancement of 
academic programs and services offered at 
magnet schools; 

““(2) for the acquisition of books, materials, 
and equipment, including computers and the 
maintenance and operation thereof, nec- 
essary for the conduct of programs in mag- 
net schools; 

“(3) for the payment of, or subsidization of 
the compensation of, elementary and second- 
ary school teachers who are certified or li- 
censed by the State and who are necessary 
for the conduct of programs in magnet 
schools; and 
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“(4) with respect to a magnet school pro- 
gram offered to less than the entire student 
population of a school, for instructional ac- 
tivities that— 

`A) are designed to make available the 
special curriculum that is offered by the 
magnet school project to students who are 
enrolled in the school but who are not en- 
rolled in the magnet school program; and 

‘“(B) further the purposes of this part. 

“(b) SPECIAL RULE.—With respect to sub- 
sections (a)(2) and (3), such grants may be 
used by eligible local educational agencies 
for such activities only if those activities are 
directly related to improving the students’ 
reading skills or their knowledge of mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, English, 
foreign languages, art, or music, or to im- 
proving vocational skills. 

“PROHIBITIONS 


“Sec. 5109.—Grants under this part may 
not be used for transportation, or for any ac- 
tivity that does not augment academic im- 
provement. 


“LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 5110. (a) DURATION OF AWARDS.— 
Awards made under this part shall not ex- 
ceed four years. 

t(b) LIMITATION ON PLANNING FUNDS.—(1) A 
local educational agency may expend for 
planning up to 50 percent of the funds re- 
ceived under this part for the first year of 
the project, 25 percent for the second year of 
the project, and 10 percent for the third year 
of the project. 

(2) A local educational agency shall not 
expend funds under this part for planning 
after the third year of the project. 

“(c) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
the cost of any project under this part shall 
not exceed 100 percent for the first and sec- 
ond years of the project, 90 percent for the 
third year, and 70 percent for the fourth 
year. 

**(d) LIMITAITON ON GRANTS.—No local edu- 
cational agency shall receive more than 
$4,000,000 under this part in any one grant 
cycle, 

‘(e) AWARD REQUIREMENTS.—To the extent 
practicable, for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall award grants to local edu- 
cational agencies under this part no later 
than June 30 of the applicable fiscal year. 

‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 
RESERVATION 


“SEC. 5111. (a) AUTHORIZATION.—For the 
purpose of carrying out this part, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999. 

“(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR GRANTS TO 
AGENCIES NOT PREVIOUSLY ASSISTED.—(1) In 
any fiscal year for which the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) exceeds 
$75,000,000, the Secretary shall, with respect 
to such excess amount, give priority to 
grants to local educational agencies that did 
not receive a grant under this part in the 
last fiscal year of the funding cycle prior to 
the fiscal year for which the determination 
is made. 

““(c) EVALUATIONS.—The Secretary may re- 
serve no more than two percent of the funds 
appropriated under subsection (a) for any fis- 
cal year to carry out evaluations of projects 
under this part. 

"PART B—EQUALIZATION ASSISTANCE 


“TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 

REGARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY 
“Sec. 5201. (a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(1) 
The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to, and enter into contracts and cooperative 
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agreements with, State educational agencies 
and other public and private agencies, insti- 
tutions, and organizations to provide tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies to assist them in achieving 
a greater degree of equity in the distribution 
of financial resources for education among 
local educational agencies in the State. 

*(2) ACTIVITIES.—A grant or contract under 
this section may support technical assist- 
ance activities, such as— 

CA) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

‘(B) the convening of conferences on 
equalization of resources within local edu- 
cational agencies, within States, and among 
States; and 

(C) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of school finance equalization. 

“(b) RESEARCH.—(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to carry out applied research and 
analysis designed to further knowledge and 
understanding of methods to achieve greater 
equity in the distribution of financial re- 
sources among local educational agencies. 

‘(2) The Secretary may carry out research 
under this subsection directly or through 
grants to, or contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with, any public or private organiza- 
tion. 

“(3) In carrying out this section, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to— 

“(A) support research on the equity of ex- 
isting State school funding systems; 

“(B) train individuals in such research; 

“(C) promote the coordination of such re- 
search; 

“(D) collect and analyze data related to 
school finance equity in the United States 
and other nations; and 

(E) report periodically on the progress of 
States in achieving school finance equity. 

(4) The Secretary shall coordinate activi- 
ties under this subsection with activities 
carried out by the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement. 

(5) Each State educational agency or 
local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under this Act shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

‘*(c) MODELS.—The Secretary {s authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of their school finance systems. 

‘(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of carrying out this section, 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

“PART C—WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

“FINDINGS 

“SEC. 5301. FINDINGS.—The Congress finds 
that— 

*(1) since the enactment of title IX of the 
Educational Amendments of 1972, women and 
girls have made strides in educational 
achievement and in their ability to avail 
themselves of educational opportunities. 

(2) because of funding provided under the 
Women’s Educational Equity Act, there are 
now many more curricula, training and 
other educational materials concerning edu- 
cational equity for women and girls avail- 
able for national dissemination; 

(3) however, significant gender inequities 
still exist in teaching and learning practices, 
for example— 

“(A) sexual harassment, particularly that 
experienced by girls, is a significant problem 
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in schools, undermining the ability of 
schools to provide a safe and equitable learn- 
ing or workplace environment; 

“(B) girls receive significantly less atten- 
tion from classroom teachers than boys, and 
girls of color have less interaction with 
teachers than all other girls; 

“(C) educational materials do not suffi- 
ciently reflect the experiences, achieve- 
ments, or concerns of women and, in most 
cases, are not written by women or persons 
of color; 

‘“(D) girls do not take as many mathe- 
matics and science courses as boys, they lose 
confidence in their mathematics and science 
ability as they move through adolescence, 
there are few women role models in the 
sciences, and women continue to be con- 
centrated in low-paying, traditionally fe- 
male jobs that do not require mathematics 
and science skills; and 

‘“(E) pregnant and parenting teenagers are 
at high risk for dropping out of school and 
existing dropout prevention programs do not 
adequately address this population; 

“(4) Federal support should address not 
only research and development of innovative 
model curricula and teaching and learning 
strategies to promote gender equity, but, to 
the extent feasible, also help schools and 
local communities implement and institu- 
tionalize gender equitable practices; 

(5) Federal assistance for gender equity 
must be tied to systemic reform, involve col- 
laborative efforts to implement effective 
gender practices at the local level, and en- 
courage parental participation and 

“(6) excellence in education, high edu- 
cational achievements and standards, and 
the full participation of women and girls in 
American society cannot be achieved with- 
out educational equity for women and girls. 


“STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


“SEC. 5302. The purposes of this part are 
to— 

‘“(A) promote educational equity for 
women and girls in the United States and to 
provide financial assistance to enable edu- 
cational agencies and institutions to meet 
the requirements of title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972; 

‘(B) promote educational equity for 
women and girls who suffer multiple dis- 
crimination, bias, or stereotyping based on 
gender and on race, ethnic origin, disability, 
or age; and 

“(C) help ensure that all women and girls 
have equal opportunity to achieve to high 
educational standards. 


“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 


"SEC. 5303. The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to, and enter into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, public agen- 
cies, private nonprofit agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, including student 
and community groups, and individuals, to 
achieve the purposes of this part by provid- 
ing support and technical assistance for— 

(1) the implementation of effective gen- 
der-equity policies and practices at all edu- 
cational levels, including— 

“(A) assisting educational agencies and in- 
stitutions to implement policies and prac- 
tices to comply with title IX of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1972, including pre- 
venting the sexual harassment of students 
and employees; 

“(B) training for teachers, counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and other school personnel, es- 
pecially preschool and elementary school 
personnel, to ensure that gender equity per- 
vades their teaching and learning practices; 
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*(C) leadership training to allow women 
and girls to develop professional and market- 
able skills to compete in the global market- 
place, improve self-esteem, and benefit from 
exposure to positive role models; 

“(D) school-to-work transition programs 
and other programs to increase opportunities 
for women and girls to enter a techno- 
logically demanding workplace and, in par- 
ticular, to enter highly skilled, high paying 
careers in which they have been underrep- 
resented; 

“(E) enhancing educational and career op- 
portunities for women and girls who suffer 
multiple forms of discrimination, based on 
sex and on race, ethnic origin, limited Eng- 
lish proficiency, disability, or age; and 

“(F) assisting pregnant students and stu- 
dents rearing children to remain in high 
school, graduate, and prepare their preschool 
children to start school; and 

(2) research and development designed to 
advance gender equity nationwide and to 
help make policies and practices in edu- 
cational agencies and institutions and local 
communities gender-equitable, including— 

“(A) research and development designed to 
advance gender equity, including the devel- 
opment of innovative strategies to improve 
teaching and learning practices; 

“(B) the development of high quality and 
challenging assessment instruments that are 
free of gender bias; 

“(C) the evaluation of curricula, textbooks, 
and other educational materials to ensure 
the absence of gender stereotyping and bias; 

“(D) the development of instruments and 
procedures that employ new and innovative 
strategies to assess whether diverse edu- 
cational settings are gender equitable; 

‘(E) the development of new dissemination 
and replication strategies; and 

“(F) updating high quality educational ma- 
terials previously developed through awards 
made under this part. 

“APPLICATIONS 

“SEC. 5304. (a) APPLICATIONS.—(1) A grant 
may be made, and a contract or cooperative 
agreement may be entered into, under this 
part only upon application to the Secretary, 
at such time, in such form, and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 

**(2) Each application shall— 

“(A) set forth policies and procedures that 
will ensure a comprehensive evaluation of 
the activities carried out under the project, 
including an evaluation of the practices, 
policies, and materials used by the applicant 
and an evaluation or estimate of the contin- 
ued significance of the work of the project 
following completion of the award period; 

(B) demonstrate how funds received under 
this part will be used to promote the attain- 
ment of one or more of the National Edu- 
cation Goals set out in title I of the Goals 
2000; Educate America Act and support the 
implementation of State and local plans for 
systemic reform, if any, approved under title 
II of such Act; 

‘(C) demonstrate how the applicant will 
address perceptions of gender roles based on 
cultural and linguistic differences or stereo- 
types; 

‘(D) describe how funds under this part 
will be used in a manner that is consistent 
with and promotes the implementation of 
State and local programs under the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993; 

(E) for applications for projects under sec- 
tion 5303(1), demonstrate how the applicant 
will foster partnerships and share resources 
with State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
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cation, and other recipients of Federal edu- 
cational funding; and 

"(F) for applications for projects under sec- 
tion 5303(1), demonstrate how parental in- 
volvement in the project will be encouraged. 

“(b) SPECIAL RULE.—In approving applica- 
tions under this part, the Secretary shall 
give special consideration to applications— 

(1) submitted by applicants that have not 
received assistance under this part or under 
part C of title IX of this Act as in effect prior 
to October 1, 1988; 

(2) for projects that would contribute sig- 
nificantly to directly improving teaching 
and learning practices in the local commu- 
nity; and 

(3) for projects that would— 

“(A) provide for a comprehensive approach 
to enhancing gender equity in educational 
institutions, and agencies; and 

“(B) draw on a variety of resources, includ- 
ing local educational agencies, community- 
based organizations, institutions of higher 
education, and private organizations. 

“(c) LIMITATION.—Nothing in this part 
shall be construed as prohibiting men and 
boys from participating in any programs or 
activities assisted under this part. 

“CRITERIA AND PRIORITIES 

“Sec. 5305. The Secretary shall establish 
separate criteria and priorities for awards 
under sections 5303(1) and (2) of this part to 
ensure that available funds are used for pro- 
grams that most effectively will achieve the 
purposes of this part. 

“REPORT 


“Sec. 5306. The Secretary shall, by Janu- 
ary 1, 1999, submit to the President and the 
Congress a report on the status of edu- 
cational equity for girls and women in the 
Nation. 

“EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION 

“SEC. 5307. (a) EVALUATION AND DISSEMINA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall evaluate and dis- 
seminate materials and programs developed 
under this part. 

“(b) USE OF PROGRAM FUNDS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized to use funds appro- 
priated under section 5308 to gather and dis- 
seminate information about emerging issues 
concerning gender equity and, if necessary, 
to convene meetings for this purpose. 

‘‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 5308. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

“TITLE VI—INDIAN EDUCATION 
“FINDINGS 

“SEC. 6001. The Congress finds that— 

“(1) the Federal Government has a special 
responsibility to ensure that educational 
programs for all American Indian and Alaska 
Native children and adults— 

‘“(A) are based on high-quality, inter- 
nationally competitive content and student 
performance standards and build on Indian 
culture and the Indian community; and 

*(B) assist local educational agencies, In- 
dian tribes, and others in providing Indian 
students the opportunity to learn to those 
standards; 

(2) since enactment of the original Indian 
Education Act in 1972, Indian parents have 
become significantly more involved in the 
planning, development, and implementation 
of educational programs that affect them 
and their children, and schools should con- 
tinue to foster this involvement; 

(3) although the numbers of Indian teach- 
ers, administrators, and university profes- 
sors have increased since 1972, teacher train- 
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ing programs are not recruiting, training, or 
retraining sufficient numbers of Indian per- 
sons as educators to meet the needs of a 
growing Indian student population in ele- 
mentary, secondary, vocational, adult, and 
higher education; 

“(4) the dropout rate for Indian students is 
unacceptably high; for example, nine percent 
of Indian students who were 8th graders in 
1988 had already dropped out of school by 
1990; 

(5) from 1980 to 1990, the percentage of In- 
dian persons living in poverty increased from 
24 percent to 31 percent, and the readiness of 
Indian children to learn is hampered by the 
high incidence of poverty, unemployment, 
and health problems among Indian children 
and families; and 

“(6) research related specifically to the 
education of Indian children and adults is 
very limited, and much of it is poor in qual- 
ity or focused on limited local or regional is- 
sues. 


“PURPOSE 


“SEC. 6002. It is the purpose of this title to 
support the efforts of local educational agen- 
cies, Indian tribes and organizations, State 
educational agencies, postsecondary institu- 
tions, and other entities to meet the unique 
educational needs of American Indians and 
Alaska Natives, so that they can achieve to 
the same challenging State performance 
standards expected of all students. 

“(2) This title carries out this purpose by 
authorizing programs of direct assistance 
for— 

H(A) the education of Indian children and 
adults; 

“(B) the training of Indian persons as edu- 
cators and counselors, and in other profes- 
sions serving Indian people; and 

“(C) research, evaluation, data collection, 
and technical assistance. 


“PART A—FORMULA GRANTS TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


"PURPOSE 


“SEC. 6101. It is the purpose of this part to 
support local educational agencies in their 
efforts to reform elementary and secondary 
school programs that serve Indian students, 
in order to ensure that those programs— 

(1) are based on challenging State content 
and student performance standards that are 
used for all students; and 

*(2) are designed to assist Indian students 
meet those standards and assist the Nation 
in reaching the National Education Goals. 


“GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


“SEc. 6102. A local educational agency is 
eligible for a grant under this part for any 
fiscal year if the number of Indian children 
who were enrolled in the schools of the agen- 
cy, and to whom the agency provided free 
public education, during the preceding fiscal 
year— 

(1) was at least 20; or 

“(2) constituted at least 25 percent of the 
agency's total enrollment. 


“AMOUNT OF GRANTS 


“SEC. 6103. (a) AMOUNT OF GRANTS.—(1) The 
Secretary is authorized to allocate to each 
local educational agency whose application 
has been approved under this part an amount 
equal to the product of— 

(A) the number of Indian children de- 
scribed in section 6102; and 

“(B) the greater of— 

“(i) the average per-pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the agency is located; or 

“(ii) 80 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 
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**(2) The Secretary shall reduce the amount 
of each allocation determined under para- 
graph (1) in accordance with subsection (e) of 
this section. 

*(b) MINIMUM GRANT AMOUNT.—The Sec- 
retary shall not make any grant to a local 
educational agency if the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (a) is less than 
$4,000, except that the Secretary may make a 
grant to a consortium of local educctional 
agencies, one or more of which does not qual- 
ify for such a minimum award, if— 

“(1) the total amount so determined for 
those agencies is at least $4,000; 

(2) those agencies, in the aggregate, meet 
the eligibility requirement of either section 
6102(1) or 6102(2); and 


(3) the Secretary determines that such a - 


grant would be effectively used to carry out 
the purpose of this part. 

“(c) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the average per-pupil expenditure of 
a State is determined by dividing— 

‘(1) the aggregate current expenditures of 
all the local educational agencies in the 
State, plus any direct current expenditures 
by the State for the operation of such agen- 
cies, without regard to the sources of funds 
from which such local or State expenditures 
were made, during the second fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which the computa- 
tion is made; by 

“(2) the aggregate number of children who 
were in average daily attendance for whom 
such agencies provided free public education 
during such preceding fiscal year. 

““(d) SCHOOLS OPERATED OR SUPPORTED BY 
THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS.—(1) In addi- 
tion to the grants determined under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall allocate to 
the Secretary of the Interior an amount 
equal to the product of— 

(A) the total number of Indian children 
enrolled in schools that are operated by— 

(1) the Bureau of Indian Affairs; or 

“(ii) an Indian tribe, or an organization 
controlled or sanctioned by an Indian tribal 
government, for the children of that tribe 
under a contract with, or grant from, the De- 
partment of the Interior under the Indian 
Self-Determination Act (25 U.S.C. 450f et 
seq.) or the Tribally Controlled Schools Act 
of 1988 (25 U.S.C. 2501 et seq.); and 

“(B) the greater of— 

‘““{) the average per-pupil expenditure of 
the State in which the school is located; or 

““(1i) 80 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

“(2) The Secretary shall transfer the 
amount determined under paragraph (1), re- 
duced as may be necessary under subsection 
(e), to the Secretary of the Interior in ac- 
cordance with, and subject to, section 9205 of 
this Act. 

“(e) RATABLE REDUCTIONS.—If the sums åp- 
propriated for any fiscal year under section 
6602(a) are insufficient to pay in full the 
amounts determined for local educational 
agencies under subsection (a)(1) and for the 
Secretary of the Interior under subsection 
(d), each of those amounts shall be ratably 
reduced. 

“APPLICATIONS 

“SEC. 6104. (a) GENERAL.—Any local edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive a 
grant under this part shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may require. 

(b) COMPREHENSIVE PLAN REQUIRED.— 
Each such application shall include a com- 
prehensive plan for meeting the needs of In- 
dian children in the local educational agen- 
cy, including their language and cultural 
needs, that— 
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“(1)(A) is consistent with, and promotes 
the goals in, the State and local plans, either 
approved or being developed, under title III 
of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act or, if 
those plans are not approved or being devel- 
oped, with the State and local plans under 
sections 1111 and 1112 of this Act; and 

“(B) includes academic content and stu- 
dent performance goals for those children, 
and benchmarks for attaining them, that are 
based on the challenging State standards 
adopted under title III of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act or under title I of this Act 
for all children; 

“(2) explains how Federal, State, and local 
programs, especially under title I of this Act, 
will meet the needs of those students; 

“(3) demonstrates how funds under this 
part will be used for activities authorized by 
section 6106; 

**(4) describes the professional development 
to be provided, as needed, to ensure that— 

H(A) teachers and other school profes- 
sionals who are new to the Indian commu- 
nity are prepared to work with Indian chil- 
dren; and 

‘(B) all teachers who will be involved in 
the project have been properly trained to 
carry it out; and 

(5) described how the agency— 

‘*(A) will periodically assess the progress of 
all Indian children in its schools, including 
those not participating in programs under 
this part, in meeting the goals described in 
paragraph (1); 

“(B) will provide the results of that assess- 
ment to the parent committee described in 
subsection (c)(8) and to the community 
served by the agency; and 

“(C) in responding to findings of any pre- 
vious such assessments. 

"(c) ASSURANCES.—Each such application 
shall also include assurances that— 

“(1) the local educational agency will use 
funds received under this part only to sup- 
plement the level of funds that, in the ab- 
sence of such Federal funds, the agency 
would make available for the education of 
Indian children, and not to supplant such 
funds; 

(2) the local educational agency will sub- 
mit such reports to the Secretary, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
the Secretary may require to— 

“(A) carry out the Secretary's functions 
under this part; and 

“(B) determine the extent to which funds 
provided under this part have been effective 
in improving the educational achievement of 
Indian students in the local educational 
agency; 

(3) the program for which assistance is 
sought will use the best available talents and 
resources, including persons from the Indian 
community; 

“(4) the local educational agency has de- 
veloped the program in open consultation 
with parents of Indian children, teachers, 
and, where appropriate, secondary school In- 
dian students, including holding public hear- 
ings at which these persons have had a full 
opportunity to understand the program and 
to offer recommendations on it; 

*(5) the local educational agency has de- 
veloped the program with the participation 
and written approval of a committee— 

‘(A) that is composed of, and selected by, 
parents of Indian children in the local edu- 
cational agency’s schools, teachers, and, 
where appropriate, secondary school Indian 
students; and 

**(B) of which at least half the members are 
parents described in subparagraph (A); and 

“(6) the parent committee described in 
paragraph (5) will adopt and abide by reason- 
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able bylaws for the conduct of the activities 
of the committee. 

H(A) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY REVIEW.— 
(1) Before submitting its application to the 
Secretary, the local educational agency shall 
obtain comments on the application from 
the State educational agency. 

“(2) The local educational agency shall 
send the State educational agency’s com- 
ments to the Secretary with its application. 

‘AUTHORIZED SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES 

“SEC. 6105. (a) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 
Each local educational agency that receives 
a grant under this part shall use the grant 
funds for services and activities, consistent 
with the purpose of this part, that— 

“(1) are designed to carry out its com- 
prehensive plan for Indian students, de- 
scribed in its application under section 
6104(b); 

“(2) are designed with special regard for 
the language and cultural needs of those stu- 
dents; and 

“(3) supplement and enrich the regular 
school program. 

“(b) PARTICULAR ACTIVITIES.—Such serv- 
ices and activities include, but are not lim- 
ited to— 

*(1) early childhood and family programs 
that emphasize school readiness; 

“(2) enrichment programs that focus on 
problem-solving and cognitive skills develop- 
ment and that directly support the attain- 
ment of challenging State content and stu- 
dent performance standards; 

“(3) integrated educational services in 
combination with other programs meeting 
similar needs; 

““4) school-to-work transition activities to 
enable Indian students to participate in pro- 
grams such as those supported by the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993 
and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act, including 
tech-prep programs; 

(5) prevention of, and education about, 
substance abuse; and 

(6) acquisition of equipment, but only if it 
is essential to meet the purpose of this part. 

(c) SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this part, a 
local educational agency may use funds it re- 
ceives under this part to support a 
schoolwide program under section 1114 of 
title I of this Act, in accordance with such 
section, if the Secretary determines that the 
local educational agency has made adequate 
provision for the participation of Indian chil- 
dren, and the involvement of Indian parents, 
in such project. 

“STUDENT ELIGIBILITY FORMS 

“SEC. 6106. Each local educational agency 
that applies for a grant under this part shall 
maintain in its files a form, prescribed by 
the Secretary, for each Indian child de- 
scribed in section 6102, which shall contain 
at least— 

““(1) the child’s name; 

“(2) the name of the Indian tribe or band of 
Indians in which membership is claimed; and 

“(3) the parent's signature. 

“PAYMENTS 

“Sec. 6107. (a) GENERAL.—The Secretary 
shall pay each local educational agency with 
an application approved under this part the 
amount determined under section 6103, sub- 
ject to subsections (b) and (c) of this section. 

‘(b) PAYMENTS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT BY 
THE STATE.—The Secretary shall not make a 
grant under this part for any fiscal year to 
any local educational agency in a State that 
has taken into consideration payments 
under this part (or under subpart 1 of the In- 
dian Education Act of 1988) in determining 
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the eligibility of the local educational agen- 
cy for State aid, or the amount of that aid, 
with respect to the free public education of 
children during that year or the preceding 
fiscal year. 

“(c) REDUCTION OF PAYMENT FOR FAILURE 
TO MAINTAIN FISCAL EFFORT.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall not pay any local educational 
agency the full amount determined under 
section 6103 for any fiscal year unless the 
State educational agency notifies the Sec- 
retary, and the Secretary determines, that 
the combined fiscal effort of that local agen- 
cy and the State with respect to the provi- 
sion of free public education by that local 
agency for the preceding fiscal year, com- 
puted on either a per-student or aggregate 
expenditure basis, was at least 90 percent of 
such combined fiscal effort, computed on the 
same basis, for the second preceding fiscal 


ear. 

x “(2) If the Secretary determines for any 

fiscal year that a local educational agency 

failed to maintain its fiscal effort at the 90 

percent level required by paragraph (1), the 

Secretary shall— 

“(A) reduce the amount of the grant that 
would otherwise be made to the agency 
under this part in the exact proportion of 
that agency's failure to maintain its fiscal 
effort at that level; and 

“(B) not use the reduced amount of the 
agency's expenditures for the preceding year 
to determine compliance with paragraph (1) 
for any succeeding fiscal year, but shall use 
the amount of expenditures that would have 
been required to comply with paragraph (1). 

“(3)(A) The Secretary may waive the re- 
quirement of paragraph (1), for not more 
than one year at a time, if the Secretary de- 
termines that the failure to comply with 
such requirement is due to exceptional or 
uncontrollable circumstances, such as a nat- 
ural disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen 
decline in the agency's financial resources. 

“(B) The Secretary shall not use the re- 
duced amount of such agency's expenditures 
for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which a waiver is granted to determine 
compliance with paragraph (1) for any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, but shall use the amount 
of expenditures that would have been re- 
quired to comply with paragraph (1) in the 
absence of the waiver. 

“(d) REALLOCATIONS.—The Secretary may 
reallocate, in the manner the Secretary de- 
termines will best carry out the purpose of 
this part, any amounts that— 

“(1) based on estimates by local edu- 
cational agencies or other information, will 
not be needed by those agencies to carry out 
their approved projects under this part; or 

(2) otherwise become available for re- 
allocation under this part, 

“PART B—DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS TO IM- 
PROVE EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF IN- 
DIAN CHILDREN 
“GRANTS TO INDIAN-CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
“SEC. 6201. (a) PURPOSE. It is the purpose of 

this section to support Indian-controlled 

schools by providing assistance to— 

“(1) help Indian-controlled schools get 
started and established; and 

(2) pay for supplemental services that 
will— 

“(A) enable Indian students to meet the 
same challenging State performance stand- 
ards that all students will be expected to 
meet; and 

“(B) assist the Nation in reaching the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

“(b) ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS.—Indian tribes 
and Indian organizations may apply under 
this section for grants for schools for Indian 
children. 
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‘*(c) PRIORITY.—(1) In making grants under 
this section, the Secretary shall give prior- 
ity to applicants that are— 

“(A) starting new schools with the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; or 

*(B) in the process of gaining control over 
a school operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

“(2) To qualify for the priority under para- 
graph (1), an applicant must demonstrate to 
the Secretary’s satisfaction that the school 
for which assistance is sought will— 

“(A) receive funds under the Indian school 
equalization program established under the 
Education Amendments of 1978 within three 
years of the beginning of its proposed 
project; and 

“(B) have been under the control of the ap- 
plicant for less than three years as of the be- 
ginning of its proposed project. 

“(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—(1) Recipi- 
ents of grants under this section shall use 
grant funds to carry out projects and activi- 
ties that meet the purpose of this section. 

(2) Such activities include, but are not 
limited to— 

“(CA) student assessments; 

“(B) curriculum development; 

“(C) staff development; and 

“(D) community orientation. 

“DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 

“SEC. 6202. (a) PURPOSE; COORDINATION.—(1) 
It is the purpose of this section to support 
projects that are designed to develop, test, 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of services 
and programs to improve educational 
achievement of Indian children. 

“(2) The Secretary shall ensure that 
projects under this section are coordinated 
with projects under other provisions of this 
Act. 

“(b) ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS.—State edu- 
cational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, Indian tribes, Indian organizations, and 
institutions of higher education, including 
Indian institutions of higher education, may 
apply for grants under this section. 

“(c) AUTHORIZED AND ACTIVI- 
TIES.—Recipients of grants under this sec- 
tion shall use the grant funds to carry out 
projects and activities that meet the purpose 
of this section, such as— 

(1) instruction to raise the achievement 
of Indian children in one or more of the core 
curriculum areas of English, mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, arts, history, and 
geography; 

(2) programs designed to reduce the inci- 
dence of students dropping out of school and 
to increase the rate of high school gradua- 
tion; 

(3) partnership projects between local 
educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education that allow high school stu- 
dents to enroll in courses at the postsecond- 
ary level to aid them in the transition from 
high school to postsecondary education; 

(4) partnership projects between schools 
and local businesses for school-to-work tran- 
sition programs designed to provide Indian 
youth with the knowledge and skills they 
need to make an effective transition from 
school to a first Job in a high-skill, high- 
wage career; 

(5) family-based preschool programs that 
emphasize school readiness and parenting 
skills; 

(6) programs designed to encourage and 
assist Indian students to work toward, and 
gain entrance into, institutions of higher 
education; and 

“(7) programs to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented Indian students. 

**(d) APPLICATIONS.—(1) Any eligible entity 
that desires to receive a grant under this 
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section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary may require. 

“(2) Each such application shall contain— 

*(A) a description of how parents of Indian 
children and representatives of Indian tribes 
have been, and will be, involved in develop- 
ing and implementing the project for which 
assistance is sought; 

"(B) an assurance that the applicant will 
participate, at the request of the Secretary, 
in any national evaluation of projects under 
this section; and 

‘(C) such other assurances and informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require. 


“PART C—PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


"PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


“SEC. 6301. (a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of 
this section is to increase the number of 
qualified Indian persons in professions serv- 
ing Indian people. 

“(b) ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS.—Eligible appli- 
cants under this section are— 

“(1) institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding Indian institutions of higher edu- 
cation; 

“(2) State and local educational agencies, 
in consortium with institutions of higher 
education; and 

“(3) Indian tribes and Indian organizations, 
in consortium with institutions of higher 
education. 

“(c) AUTHORIZED PROJECTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES.—(1) Each recipient of a grant under 
this section shall use the grant funds to pro- 
vide training to Indian persons, consistent 
with the purpose of this section. 

*(2)(A) For teachers, counselors, and other 
education professionals, such training shall 
consist of pre-service or inservice profes- 
sional development. 

‘“(B) For those being trained in other 
fields, such training shall be in programs 
that result in graduate degrees. 

“(d) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—The Secretary 
shall ensure that at least 50 percent of the 
sums appropriated to carry out this section 
for any fiscal year are used for training of 
educational personnel under subsection 
(c)(2)(A). 

“‘(e) PROJECT PERIOD.—The project for each 
project approved under this section shall be 
up to five years. 

“(f) SERVICE OBLIGATION.—The Secretary 
may, by regulation, require that individuals 
who receive training under this section per- 
form related work following that training or 
repay all or part of the cost of the training. 


“ADULT EDUCATION 


“SEC. 6302. (a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of 
this section is to improve educational and 
employment opportunities for Indian adults 
who lack the level of literacy skills, quan- 
titative skills, and knowledge that they need 
to enjoy more fully the benefits and respon- 
sibilities of effective citizenship and produc- 
tive employment by supporting projects 
that— 

“(1) provide them sufficient high-quality 
education to enable them to benefit from job 
training and retraining programs and to ob- 
tain and retain productive employment; and 

(2) enable Indian adults who so desire to 
continue their education through the high 
school level and beyond. 

(b) ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS.—Indian tribes, 
Indian organizations, Indian institutions of 
higher education, and other public and non- 
profit private agencies and organizations 
may apply for grants under this section. 

“*(¢) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each recipi- 
ent of a grant under this section shall— 
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*(1) provide adult education, as defined in 
section 6601(2), to Indian adults in a manner 
that supplements State funds expended for 
adult education for Indian adults; 

‘(2) coordinate its project with other adult 
education programs, if any, in the same geo- 
graphic area, including programs funded 
under the Adult Education Act and programs 
operated or funded by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; and 

*(3) collect, evaluate, and report on data 
concerning such matters as the Secretary 
may require, including the number of par- 
ticipants, the effect of the project on the 
subsequent work experience of participants, 
the progress of participants in achieving lit- 
eracy, and the number of participants who 
pass high school equivalency examinations. 

“PART D—NATIONAL ACTIVITIES AND GRANT 

TO STATES 
“NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 6401. (a) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 
From funds appropriated for any fiscal year 
to carry out this section, the Secretary 
may— 

“(1) conduct research related to effective 
approaches to the education of Indian chil- 
dren and adults; 

(2) evaluate federally assisted education 
programs from which Indian children and 
adults may benefit; 

(3) collect and analyze data on the edu- 
cational status and needs of Indians; and 

‘(4) carry out other activities consistent 
with the purpose of this Act. 

“(b) ELIGIBILITY.—The Secretary may 
carry out any of the activities described in 
subsection (a) directly or through grants to, 
or contracts or cooperative agreements with, 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, State 
educational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, includ- 
ing Indian institutions of higher education, 
and other public and private agencies and in- 
stitutions. 

“GRANTS TO STATES 

“SEC. 6402. (a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of 
this section is to assist States in implement- 
ing comprehensive, Statewide strategies for 
providing Indian children and adults with 
greater opportunities to meet challenging 
State standards. 

**(b) ELIGIBILITY.—Each State is eligible for 
a grant under this section if it has a State 
plan for education reform in the State that— 

(1) in the Secretary's judgment, effec- 
tively provides for the education of Indian 
children and adults; and 

**(2)(A) is integrated with the State’s plan, 
either approved or being developed, under 
title II of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, and satisfies the requirements of this 
section that are not already addressed by 
that State plan; or 

“*(B) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under this Act. 

“(c) GRANT AMOUNTS.—(1) From funds ap- 
propriated to carry out this section, the Sec- 
retary shall make a grant to each State edu- 
cational agency in an eligible State whose 
application for assistance under this section 
has been approved. 

*(2)(A) The Secretary is authorized to de- 
termine the amount of each such grant on 
the basis of— 

t(i) the number of Indian individuals in the 
State, as determined on the basis of the most 
recent available data satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary; 

“(i1) the comprehensiveness and quality of 
the State’s plan; 
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“(iii) the State’s commitment to high- 
quality education programs for Indian chil- 
dren and adults; and 

(v) other factors that the Secretary finds 
appropriate. 

“(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), no 
grant under this section shall be in an 
amount less than the greater of— 

**(1) $50,000; or 

(ii) five percent of the total amount paid 
to local educational agencies in the State for 
that fiscal year under part A of this title. 

‘“(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Each State 
that receives a grant under this section shall 
use the grant funds for activities to meet the 
purpose of this section, including— 

“(1) reviewing local educational agency ap- 
plications under part A of this title; 

**(2) collecting data; 

“(3) providing technical assistance to local 
educational agencies; 

“(4) measuring the achievement of Indian 
students against the standards set out in the 
State’s plan described in subsection (b); and 

(5) carrying out other activities and pro- 
viding other services designed to build the 
capacity of the State to serve the edu- 
cational needs of Indian children and adults. 

“(e) APPLICATIONS.—Each State that de- 
sires to receive a grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing such information and assurances as the 
Secretary may require, including an assur- 
ance that the State will submit to the Sec- 
retary, every two years, a report on its ac- 
tivities under this section containing such 
data and other information as the Secretary 
may require. 

“PART E—FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 
“OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 


“SEC. 6501. (a) OFFICE OF INDIAN EDU- 
CATION.—There shall be an Office of Indian 
Education (hereafter in this section referred 
to as ‘the Office”) in the Department of 
Education. 

“(b) DIRECTOR.—(1) The Office shall be 
under the direction of the Director, who 
shall be appointed by the Secretary and who 
shall report directly to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

(2) The Director shall— 

H(A) be responsible for administering this 
title; 

“(B) be involved in, and be primarily re- 
sponsible for, the development of all policies 
affecting Indian children and adults under 
programs administered by the Office of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education; and 

“(C) coordinate the development of policy 
and practice for all programs in the Depart- 
ment relating to Indian persons. 

(3) The Director of the Office shall be a 
member of the career Senior Executive Serv- 
ice. 

““(¢) INDIAN PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT.— 
(1) The Secretary shall give a preference to 
Indian persons In all personnel actions in the 
Office. 

““(2) Such preference shall be implemented 
in the same fashion as the preference given 
to any veteran under section 2609 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, section 45 of title 25, United 
States Code. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


“SEC. 6502. (a) MEMBERSHIP.—There shall 
be a National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education (hereafter in this section referred 
to as “the Council"), which shall— 

(1) consist of 15 Indian members, who 
shall be appointed by the President from 
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lists of nominees furnished, from time to 
time, by Indian tribes and organizations; and 

(2) represent different geographic areas of 
the country. 

“(b) DUTIES.—The Council shall— 

‘(1) advise the Secretary on the funding 
and administration, including the develop- 
ment of regulations and of administrative 
policies and practices, of any program, in- 
cluding programs under this title, for which 
the Secretary is responsible and in which In- 
dian children or adults participate or from 
which they can benefit; 

“(2) make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary for filling the Director's position 
whenever a vacancy occurs in that position; 
and 

(3) submit to the Congress, by June 30 of 
each year, a report on the activities, which 
shall include— 

“(A) any recommendations it finds appro- 
priate for the improvement of Federal edu- 
cation programs in which Indian children or 
adults participate, or from which they can 
benefit; and 

“(B) its recommendations with respect to 
the funding of any such programs. 

“PEER REVIEW 

“SEC. 6503. In reviewing applications under 
parts B, C, and D of this title, the Secretary 
may use a peer review process. 

“PREFERENCE FOR INDIAN APPLICANTS 

“Sec. 6504. In making grants under parts B 
and C of this title, the Secretary shall give 
a preference to Indian tribes, Indian organi- 
zations, and Indian institutions of higher 
education under any program for which they 
are eligible to apply. 

“MINIMUM GRANT CRITERIA 

“Sec. 6505. In making grants under parts B 
and C of this title, the Secretary shall ap- 
prove only projects that are— 

“(1) of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
achieve the purpose of the section under 
which assistance is sought; and 

“(2) based on relevant research findings. 

‘PART F—DEFINITIONS; AUTHORIZATIONS OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“SEC. 6601. The following definitions apply 
to terms as used in this title: 

“(1) The term ‘adult’ means an individual 
who is either— 

“(A) at least 16 years old; or 

“(B) beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance under State law. 

“(2) The term ‘adult education’ has the 
meaning given that term in section 312(2) of 
the Adult Education Act. 

“(3) The term ‘free public education’ means 
education that is— 

(A) provided at public expense, under pub- 
lic supervision and direction, and without 
tuition charge; and 

‘(B) provided as elementary or secondary 
education in the applicable State or to pre- 
school children. 

(4) The term ‘Indian’ means an individual 
who is— 

“(A) a member of an Indian tribe or band, 
as membership is defined by the tribe or 
bank, including— 

_ “(1) tribes and bands terminated since 1940; 
and 

"(ii) tribes and banks recognized by the 
State in which they reside; 

"(B) a descendant, in the first or second de- 
gree, of an individual described in subpara- 
graph (A); 

“(C) considered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to be an Indian for any purpose; or 

‘“(D) an Eskimo, Aleut, or other Alaska 
Native. 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 6602. (a) PART A.—For the purpose of 
carrying out part A of this title, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999. 

““(b) PARTS B THROUGH D.—For the purpose 
of carrying out parts, B, C, and D of this 
title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

‘(c) PART E.—For the purpose of carrying 
out part E of this title, including section 
6502, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

“TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
“FINDINGS 

“SEC. 7001. The Congress finds that— 

“(1) there are large and growing numbers 
of children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency, many of whom have a cultural her- 
itage that differs from that of their English 
proficient peers; 

(2) limited English proficient children and 


youth face a number of challenges in receiv-. 


ing an education that will enable them to 
participate fully in American society, in- 
cluding segregated education programs; dis- 
proportionate and improper placement in 
special education and other special programs 
due to the use of inappropriate evaluation 
procedures; the limited English proficiency 
of their own parents, which hinders the par- 
ents’ ability to fully participate in the edu- 
cation of their children; a shortage of teach- 
ers and educational personnel who are pro- 
fessionally trained and qualified to serve 
them; 

“(3) the Federal government, as exempli- 
fied by title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and section 204(f) of the Equal Education Op- 
portunities Act of 1974, has a special and con- 
tinuing obligation to ensure that States and 
local school districts take appropriate action 
to provide equal educational opportunities 
to children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency; 

t(4) The Federal government also, as exem- 
plified by its efforts under this title, has a 
special and continuing obligation to assist 
States and local school districts in develop- 
ing the capacity to provide programs of in- 
struction that offer limited English pro- 
ficient children and youth an equal edu- 
cational opportunity; , 

(5) in carrying out its responsibilities 
with respect to ensuring equal educational 
opportunity for children and youth of lim- 
ited English proficiency, the Federal govern- 
ment has learned that— 

“(A) large numbers of these children and 
youth have needs that must be met by a pro- 
gram of instruction designed specifically for 
them; 

‘(B) a primary purpose of such programs 
must be developing the English language 
skills of such children and youth; 

“(C) the use of a child or youth’s native 
language and culture in classroom instruc- 
tion can promote self-esteem and contribute 
to academic achievement and learning Eng- 
lish by limited English proficient children 
and youth; benefit English proficient chil- 
dren and youth who also participate in such 
programs; and develop our national language 
resources, thus promoting the nation’s com- 
petitiveness in the global economy; 

“(D) parent and community participation 
in bilingual education programs contributes 
to programs effectiveness; and 

“(E) research, evaluation, and data-collec- 
tion capabilities in the field or bilingual edu- 
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cation need to be strengthened so that edu- 
cators can better identify and promote those 
programs, program implementation strate- 
gies, and instructional practices that result 
in effective education; and 

(6) providing the educational services 
that prepare newly immigrated children and 
youth for full participation in American so- 
ciety and to achieve challenging State per- 
formance standards is a significant problem 
for a number of local educational agencies. 
Supplementary Federal assistance can help 
such agencies meet their responsibilities. 
“POLICY; AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 7002. (a) PoLicy.—The Congress de- 
clares it to be the policy of the United 
States, in order to ensure equal educational 
opportunity for all children and youth and to 
promote educational excellence, to assist 
State and local educational agencies to build 
their capacity to establish, implement, and 
sustain programs of instruction for children 
and youth of limited English proficiency 
that— 

“(1) develop their English and, to the ex- 
tent possible, their native language skills; 

(2) educate such children and youth to 
meet the same rigorous standards for aca- 
demic performance expected of all children 
and youth, including meeting challenging 
State performance standards in academic 


areas; and 

“(3) develop bilingual skills and multi-cul- 
tural understanding. 

“(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
(1) For the purpose of carrying out this title, 
except for part D, there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

(2) For the purpose of carrying out part D 
of this title, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 7003. (a) DEFINITIONS.—For the pur- 
pose of this title: : 

“(1)(A) The term ‘bilingual education pro- 

"(i) means a program of instruction de- 
signed specifically for children and youth of 
limited English proficiency at any grade 
level, including the preschool, elementary, 
or secondary school levels, that is intended 
to help them develop proficiency in the Eng- 
lish and, to the extent possible, the native 
language and achieve to high academic 
standards in all courses of study; and 

“(ii) may include activities to assist the 
parents of such children and youth enrolled 
in bilingual education programs to partici- 
pate in the education of their children. 

“(B)(i) A bilingual education program may 
be conducted in English, the native lan- 
guage, or both languages, except that all bi- 
lingual education programs must develop 
proficiency in the English language. The na- 
tive language may be used in the instruc- 
tional program to facilitate the acquisition 
of English; to develop overall linguistic com- 
petence; and to develop competence in the 
academic curriculum. 

(ii) A bilingual education program must, 
to the extent possible, Incorporate the cul- 
tural heritage of the children or youth of 
limited English proficiency served by the 
program, as well as the cultural heritage of 
other children in American society. 

“(C) Children and youth proficient in Eng- 
lish may participate in a bilingual education 
program so long as the primary purpose of 
the program is to benefit children and youth 
of limited English proficiency. 

“(2) The term ‘children and youth’ means 
individuals aged three through twenty-one. 
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“(3) The term ‘Director’ means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs established 
under section 210 of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act. 

“(4) The term ‘immigrant children and 
youth’ means individuals who— 

“(A) are aged three through twenty-one; 

"(B) were not born in any State; and 

“(C) have not been attending one or more 
schools in any one or more States for more 
than 12 months. 

(5) The terms ‘limited English pro- 
ficiency’ and ‘limited English proficient’, 
when used with reference to an individual, 
mean an individual— 

“(A) who— 

“(i) was not born in the United States or 
whose native language is a language other 
than English; 

“(ii) comes from an environment where a 
language other than English is dominant; or 

“(iii) is an American Indian or Alaska Na- 
tive and comes from an environment where a 
language other than English has had a sig- 
nificant impact on his or her level of English 
language proficiency; and 

“(B) who, by reason thereof, has sufficient 
difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or un- 
derstanding the English language to deny 
such individual the opportunity to learn suc- 
cessfully in classrooms where the language 
of instruction is English or to participate 
fully in our society. 

“(6) The term ‘native language’, when used 
with reference to an individual of limited 
English proficiency, means the language nor- 
mally used by such individual, or in the case 
of a child or youth, the language normally 
used by the parents of the child or youth. 

“(7) The term ‘other programs for persons 
of limited English proficiency’ means any 
programs administered by the Secretary 
that directly involve bilingual education ac- 
tivities serving persons of limited English 
proficiency. 

“INDIAN CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 

“SEC. 7004. (a) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.—For the 
purpose of carrying out programs under this 
title for individuals served by elementary 
and secondary schools operated predomi- 
nately for Indian or Alaska Native children 
and youth, an Indian tribe, a tribally sanc- 
tioned educational authority, or an elemen- 
tary or secondary school that is operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall 
be considered to be a local educational agen- 
cy as such term is used in this title, subject 
to the following qualifications: 

“(1) The term ‘Indian tribe’ means any In- 
dian tribe, band, nation, or other organized 
group or community, including any Alaska 
Native village or regional or village corpora- 
tion as defined in or established pursuant to 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (43 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), that is recognized for the 
special programs and services provided by 
the United States to Indians because of their 
status as Indians. 

“(2) The term ‘tribally sanctioned edu- 
cational authority’ means— 

“(A) any department or division of edu- 
cation operating within the administrative 
structure of the duly constituted governing 
body of an Indian tribe; and 

“(B) any nonprofit institution or organiza- 
tion that is— 

“(1) chartered by the governing body of an 
Indian tribe to operate any such school or 
otherwise to oversee the delivery of edu- 
cational services to members of that tribe; 
and 

“(ii) approved by the Secretary for the pur- 
pose of this section. 
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“PART A—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
“FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

“SEC. 7101. (a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of 
this part is to assist local educational agen- 
cies, through the grants authorized by sub- 
sections (b), (c), and (d), to— 

*(1) develop and enhance their capacity to 
provide high-quality instruction to children 
and youth of limited English proficiency; 
and 

**(2) to help such children and youth— 

“(A) develop proficiency in English, and to 
the extent possible, their native language; 
and 

(B) meet the same challenging State per- 
formance standards expected for all children 
and youth as required by section 1111(b) of 
this Act. 

(b) ENHANCEMENT GRANTS.—(1) The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to local 
educational agencies to— 

“(A) develop new bilingual education pro- 
grams; 

“(B) enhance or expand existing bilingual 
education programs to meet new conditions, 
such as the need to serve additional language 
groups or different age or grade levels; and 

*“(C) meet the short-term needs of local 
educational agencies without bilingual edu- 
cation programs to serve children and youth 
of limited English proficiency. 

“(2) Grants awarded under this subsection 
shall be for a period of up to two years. 

“(¢) COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL GRANTS.—(1) 
The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to local educational agencies for the purpose 
of implementing school-wide bilingual edu- 
cation programs that serve children and 
youth of limited English proficiency in 
schools with significant concentrations of 
such children and youth. 

“(2) Grants awarded under this subsection 
shall be for a period of up to five years. 

“(d) COMPREHENSIVE DISTRICT GRANTS.—(1) 
The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to local educational agencies for the purpose 
of implementing district-wide bilingual edu- 
cation programs that serve children and 
youth of limited English proficiency in dis- 
tricts with significant concentrations of 
such children and youth. 

“(2) Grants awarded under this subsection 
shall be for a period of up to five years. 

“(e) USE OF FUNDS.—(1) Recipients may use 
funds for programs authorized by subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) for— 

“(A) identification and acquisition of cur- 
ricular materials, educational software, and 
technologies to advance the education of 
children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency; 

"(B) parent outreach and training activi- 
ties designed to assist parents to become ac- 
tive participants in the education of their 
children; 

“(C) salaries of personnel, including teach- 
er aides who have been specifically trained, 
or are being trained, to provide services to 
children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency; 

“(D) tutorials and academic or career 
counseling for children and youth of limited 
English proficiency; and 

“(E) such other activities, related to the 
purposes of this part, as the Secretary may 
approve. 

“(2) Recipients of awards under subsections 
(e) and (d) may— 

“(A) use such funds for pre-service and in- 
service professional development of staff par- 
ticipating, or preparing to participate, in the 
program, including those who will not di- 
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rectly participate in the bilingual instruc- 
tional program, if such activities are di- 
rectly related to serving children and youth 
of limited English proficiency and will help 
accomplish the purposes of this title; and 

‘“(B) during the first 12 months of such a 
grant, engage exclusively in activities pre- 
paratory to the delivery of services, which 
may include program design, the develop- 
ment of materials and procedures, and ac- 
tivities to involve parents in the educational 
program and to enable parents and family 
members to assist in the education of chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency. 

“(f) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS.— 
To the extent possible, the Secretary shall 
award funds under this section throughout 
the nation in a manner that reflects the geo- 
graphic distribution of children and youth of 
limited English proficiency. 

“(g) APPLICATIONS.—(1) Any local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive a grant 
under this section shall submit, through its 
State educational agency, an application to 
the Secretary, in such form, at such time, 
and containing such information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

*(2) Each application shall— 

“(A) describe— 

‘(i) the need for the proposed program, in- 
cluding data on the number of the children 
and youth of limited English proficiency in 
the school or district to be served and their 
characteristics, such as language spoken, 
dropout rates, proficiency in English and the 
native language, academic standing in rela- 
tion to their English proficient peers, and, 
where applicable, the recency of immigra- 
tion; and 

“(i) the program to be implemented and 
how its design— 

“(I) relates to the linguistic and academic 
needs of the children and youth of limited 
English proficiency to be served; and 

“(IID) is consistent with, and promotes the 
goals in, its plan under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, if such plan ex- 
ists, and its plan under section 1112 of this 
Act, particularly as those plans relate to the 
education of children and youth of limited 
English proficiency; and 

“(B) provide an assurance that the appli- 
cant will not reduce the level of State and 
local funds that it expends for bilingual edu- 
cation programs if it receives an award 
under this part. 

“(3) Each application for a grant under 
subsections (c) or (d) shall also— 

“(A) describe— 

“({) current services the applicant provides 
to children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency; 

“(ii) what services children and youth of 
limited English proficiency would receive 
under the grant that they would not other- 
wise receive; 

“(iii) how funds received under this part 
will be integrated with all other Federal, 
State, local, and private resources that may 
be used to service children and youth of lim- 
ited English proficiency; and 

‘(iv) specific achievement and school re- 
tention goals for the children and youth to 
be served by the proposed program and how 
progress toward achieving such goals will be 
measured; and 

"(B) provide assurances that— 

H(i) the program funded will— 

“(I) serve all (or virtually all) of the chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency in a school participating in a pro- 
gram under subsection (c); or 

‘(II) serve a significant number of the chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
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ficiency in the district participating in a 
program under subsection (d); 

‘(ii) the program funded will be Integrated 
with the overall educational program; and 

““({il) the application has been developed in 
consultation with an advisory council, the 
majority of whose members are parents and 
other representatives of the children and 
youth to be served in such programs. 

t(h) LIMITATION ON FUNDING.—(1) No more 
than 25 percent of the total amount of funds 
that the Secretary awards under subsection 
(b) for any fiscal year shall be used to fund 
bilingual education programs that do not use 
the native language. 

(2) No more than 25 percent of the total 
amount of funds that the Secretary awards 
under subsection (c) for any fiscal year shall 
be used to fund bilingual education programs 
that do not use the native language. 

“({) STATE REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS UNDER 
PARTS A,—In order for an eligible applicant 
to apply for funds under this part, its State 
educational agency shall review such appli- 
cation for funds and provide the Secretary 
with timely comments on the need within 
the State for the proposed program and 
whether the proposed program is consistent 
with the State’s plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title III of Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, or, if the State does 
not have an approved plan under title II of 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is not 
developing such a plan, with the State plan 
under section 1111 of this Act. 

t(j) CAPACITY BUILDING.—(1) Each recipient 
of a grant under this section shall use its 
grant in ways that will build its capacity to 
continue to offer high quality bilingual edu- 
cation programs and services to children and 
youth of limited English proficiency once 
Federal assistance is reduced or eliminated. 

“(2) In making awards under this part for 
any fiscal year, the Secretary shall, consist- 
ent with the quality of applications and the 
funds available under this part, increase the 
amount of funds used to support grants 
under subsections (c) and (d) over the 
amount allotted to subsections (c) and (d) in 
the previous fiscal year. 

““(k) CONSORTIA.—A local educational agen- 
cy that receives a grant under this part may 
collaborate or form a consortium with one or 
more local education agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to carry out the approved program. 

“(1) SUBGRANTS.—A local educational agen- 
cy that receives a grant under this part may, 
with the approval of the Secretary, make a 
subgrant to, or enter into a contract with, an 
institution of higher education, a non-profit 
organization, or a consortium of such enti- 
ties to carry out an approved program, in- 
cluding a program to serve out-of-school 
youth. 

‘(m) PARENTAL NOTIFICATION.—(1) Parents 
of a child or youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency identified for enrollment in bilin- 
gual education programs shall be informed of 
the— 

“(A) benefits and nature of the bilingual 
educational program and of the instructional 
alternatives; and 

“(B) reasons for the selection of their child 
as being in need of bilingual education. 

“*(2)(A) Parents shall also be informed that 
they have the option of declining enrollment 
of their children in such programs and shall 
be given an opportunity to do so if they so 
choose. 

(B) Local educational agencies are not re- 
lieved of any of their obligations under title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 because 
parents choose not to enroll their children in 
bilingual education programs. 
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(3) Parents must receive, in a manner and 
form understandable to them, including, if 
necessary and to the extent feasible, in their 
native language, the information required by 
this subsection. At a minimum, parents 
must receive— 

“(A) timely information about projects 
funded under this part; and 

“(B) if the parents of participating chil- 
dren so desire, notice of opportunities for 
regular meetings for the purpose of formu- 
lating and responding to recommendations 
from such parents. 

t(n) PROGRAMS IN PUERTO RICO.—Programs 
authorized under this section in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico may, notwith- 
standing any other provision of this title, in- 
clude programs of instruction, teacher train- 
ing, curriculum development, evaluation, 
and testing designed for children and youth 
of limited Spanish proficiency. 

“PART B—RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
“USE OF FUNDS 

“SEC. 7201. The Secretary is authorized to 
conduct data collection, dissemination, re- 
search, and evaluation activities for the pur- 
pose of improving bilingual education pro- 
grams for children and youth of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

RESEARCH 

“SEC. 7202. (a) AWARDS.—The Secretary 
may make grants and award contracts and 
cooperative agreements for research and 
evaluation activities related to improving 
and maintaining high quality bilingual edu- 
cational programs for persons of limited 
English proficiency. 

(b) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary shall 
consult with agencies and organizations that 
are engaged in bilingual education research 
and practice, or related research, and bilin- 
gual education researchers and practitioners 
to identify areas of study and activities to be 
funded under this section. 

"ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE AWARDS 


“Sec. 7203. (a) AWARDS.—The Secretary 
may make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts and cooperative agreements with, 
State and local educational agencies, non- 
profit organizations, and institutions of 
higher education to promote the adoption 
and implementation of bilingual education 
programs that demonstrate great promise of 
assisting children and youth of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency to meet challenging State 
standards. 

(b) APPLICATIONS.—(1) An entity desiring 
to receive an award under this section shall 
submit an application to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing such 
information and assurances as the Secretary 
may require. 

“(2) The Secretary shall use a peer review 
process, using effectiveness criteria that the 
Secretary shall establish, to review applica- 
tions under this section. 

““(¢) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds under this sec- 
tion shall be used to enhance the capacity of 
States and local education agencies to pro- 
vide high quality academic programs for 
children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency, which may include— 

(1) completing the development of such 
programs; 

(2) professional development of staff par- 
ticipating in bilingual education programs; 

‘(3) sharing strategies and materials; and 

‘*(4) supporting professional networks. 

‘(d) COORDINATION.—Recipients of funds 
under this section shall coordinate their ac- 
tivities with those carried out by com- 
prehensive regional centers under section 
2205 of this Act. 
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“STATE GRANT PROGRAM 

“Sec. 7204. (a) STATE GRANT PROGRAM.— 
The Secretary is authorized to make an 
award to a State educational agency that 
demonstrates, to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary, that its approved plan under title III 
of Goals 2000: Educate America Act (by 
amendment, if necessary), {f such plan ex- 
ists, or, if such plan does not exist, its plan 
under section 1111 of this Act, effectively 
provides for the education of children and 
youth of limited English proficiency within 
the State. 

“(b) PAYMENTS.—The amount paid to a 
State educational agency under subsection 
(a) shall not exceed 10 percent of the total 
amount awarded to local educational agen- 
cies within the State under part A of this 
title for the previous fiscal year. 

“(c) USE OF FuNDS.—(1) A State edu- 
cational agency may use funds for programs 
authorized by this section to— 

“(A) assist local educational agencies in 
the State with program design, capacity 
building, assessment of student performance, 
and program evaluation; 

“(B) operate a bilingual education advisory 
panel under subsection (d); and 

“(C) collect data concerning children and 
youth of limited English proficiency. 

(2) Recipients of awards under this sec- 
tion shall not restrict the provision of serv- 
ices under this section to federally-funded 
programs. 

“(d) STATE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ADVISORY 
PANEL.—Bach State educational agency that 
receives funds under this section shall ap- 
point a broad-based bilingual education advi- 
sory panel, with substantial representation 
from persons knowledgeable about the edu- 
cation of limited English proficient students, 
to develop and recommend to the State edu- 
cational agency guidelines for reviewing, and 
providing the Secretary with comments re- 
garding, applications for funds under parts A 
and C of this title that come from within the 
State. 

“(e) APPLICATIONS.—A State educational 
agency desiring to receive an award under 
this section shall submit an application to 
the Secretary in such form, at such time, 
containing such information and assurances 
as the Secretary may require. 


"NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 


“SEC. 7205. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish and support the oper- 
ation of a National Clearinghouse for Bilin- 
gual Education, which shall collect, analyze, 
synthesize, and disseminate information 
about bilingual education and related pro- 
grams. 

“(o) FUNCTIONS.—The National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education shall— 

“(1) coordinate its activities with Federal 
data and information clearinghouses and dis- 
semination networks and systems; and 

(2) develop a data base management and 
monitoring system for improving the oper- 
ation and effectiveness of funded programs. 

“EVALUATIONS 


“Sec. 7206. (a) PROGRAM EVALUATIONS 
UNDER PART A.—(1) Each recipient of funds 
under part A of this title shall provide the 
Secretary with an evaluation, in the form 
prescribed by the Secretary, of its program 
every two years. 

*(2) Such evaluation shall be used by a 
grantee— 

“(A) for program improvement; 

“(B) to further define the local program's 
goals and objectives; and 

“(C) to determine program effectiveness. 
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**(3) Evaluations shall include— 

*(A) student outcome indicators that 
measure progress toward the performance 
standards set out in the State’s plan, either 
approved or being developed, under title III 
of Goals 2000: Educate America Act, or, if the 
State does not have an approved plan under 
title ILI of Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
and is not developing such a plan, with the 
State plan approved or being developed 
under section 1111 of this Act, including data 
comparing children and youth of limited 
English proficiency with non-limited English 
proficient children and youth with regard to 
school retention, academic achievement, and 
gains in English (and, where applicable, na- 
tive language) proficiency; 

‘(B) program implementation indicators 
that provide information for informing and 
improving program management and effec- 
tiveness, including data on appropriateness 
of curriculum in relationship to grade and 
course requirements, appropriateness of pro- 
gram management, appropriateness of the 
program’s staff professional development, 
and appropriateness of the language of in- 
struction; 

“(C) program context indicators that de- 
scribe the relationship of the activities fund- 
ed under the grant to the overall school pro- 
gram and other Federal, State, or local pro- 
grams serving children and youth of limited 
English proficiency; and 

“(D) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

‘“(b) PROGRAM EVALUATIONS UNDER PART 
C.—(1) Each recipient of funds under part C 
of this title shall provide the Secretary with 
an evaluation of its program every two 
years. 

“(2) Such evaluation shall include data 
on— 

“(A) post-program placement of persons 
trained; 

“(B) how the training relates to the em- 
ployment of persons served by the program; 

“(C) program completion; and 

“(D) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

“PART C—PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
“PURPOSE 


“Sec. 7301. The purpose of this part is to 
improve the quality of instruction for chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency— 

“(1) through professional development pro- 
grams designed— 

**(A) for persons preparing to provide serv- 
ices for children and youth of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency; 

“(B) to improve the skills of persons cur- 
rently providing services to children and 
youth of limited English proficiency; and 

‘(C) for other staff in schools serving chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency; and 

(2) by disseminating information on ap- 
propriate instructional practices and activi- 
ties for children and youth of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency to other school personnel, 
including teachers not currently serving 
such children and youth. 

“PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


“SEC. 7302. (a) GRANTS TO INSTRUCTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION.—(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to institutions of 
higher education for— 

“(A) pre-service and in-service professional 
development for individuals who are either 
involved in, or preparing to be involved in, 
the provision of educational services for chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency; and 
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“(B) national professional development in- 
stitutes that assist schools or departments 
of education in institutions of higher edu- 
cation to improve the quality of professional 
development programs for personnel serving, 
preparing to serve, or who may serve, chil- 
dren and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency. 

(b) GRANTS TO STATE AND LOCAL EDU- 

CATIONAL AGENCIES.—The Secretary may 
make grants to State and local educational 
agencies for in-service professional develop- 
ment programs that prepare current school 
personnel to provide effective services to 
limited English proficient students. 
“(c) USE OF FUNDS FOR SECOND LANGUAGE 
COMPETENCE.—Awards under this section 
may be used to develop a program partici- 
pant’s competence in a second language. 

“(d) APPLICATIONS.—(1) An institution of 
higher education, or a state or local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive an award 
under this section shall submit, through its 
State educational agency, an application to 
the Secretary, in such form, at such time, 
and containing such information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

‘“2) Each application shall contain a de- 
scription of how the applicant has consulted 
with, and assessed the needs of, public and 
private schools serving children and youth of 
limited English proficiency to determine 
their need for and the design of the program 
far which funds are sought. 

“(3)(A) An application for a grant under 
Subsection (a) from an applicant who pro- 
poses to conduct a masters or doctoral-level 
program with funds received under this sec- 
tion shall provide an assurance that such 
program will include, as a part of the pro- 
gram, a training practicum in a local school 
program serving children and youth of lim- 
ited English proficiency. 

“(B) A recipient of a grant under sub- 
section (a) may waive the requirement of a 
training practicum for a degree candidate 
with significant experience in a local school 
program serving children and youth of lim- 
ited English proficiency. 

(4) In order for an institution of higher 
education or a local educational agency to 
apply for funds under this section, its State 
educational agency shall review such appli- 
cation for funds and provide the Secretary 
with timely comments on the need within 
the State for the proposed program and 
whether the proposed program is consistent 
with the State's plan, either approved or 
being developed, under title III of Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, or, if the State does 
not have an approved plan under title III of 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is not 
developing such a plan, with the State plan 
under section 1111 of this Act and section 
2125 of this Act. 

“FELLOWSHIPS 

“SEC. 7303. (a) ACADEMIC FELLOWSHIPS.— 
The Secretary may award fellowships for 
masters, doctoral, and post-doctoral study 
related to instruction of children and youth 
of limited English proficiency in such areas 
as teacher training, program administration, 
research and evaluation, and curriculum de- 
velopment, and for the support of disserta- 
tion research related to such study. 

“(b) REPAYMENT.—(a) Any person receiving 
a fellowship under this section shall agree 
to— 

“(A) work in an activity related to the pro- 
gram or in an activity such as those author- 
ized under the program for a period of time 
equivalent to the period of time during 
which such person receives assistance under 
this title; or 
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"(B) repay such assistance. 

*(2) The Secretary shall establish in regu- 
lations such terms and conditions for such 
agreement as he or she deems reasonable and 
necessary and may waive the requirement of 
paragraph (1) in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

“STIPENDS 

“Sec. 7304. The Secretary shall provide for 
the payment of such stipends (including al- 
lowances for subsistence and other expenses 
for such persons and their dependents), as 
the Secretary determines. to be appropriate, 
to persons participating in training pro- 
grams under this part. 

“PART D—EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
“PURPOSE 

“Sec. 7401. The purpose of this part is to 
assist eligible State and local educational 
agencies that experience unexpectedly large 
increases in their student population due to 
immigration to— 

“(1) provide high-quality instruction to im- 
migrant children and youth; and 

“(2) help such children and youth— 

“(A) with their transition into American 
society; and 

“(B) meet the same challenging State per- 
formance standards expected of all children 
and youth. 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRANT EDUCATION GRANTS 

“Sec. 7402. (a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—(1) 
The Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to eligible local educational agencies to— 

“(A) develop new instructional programs 
for immigrant children and youth; 

‘“(B) enhance or expand existing instruc- 
tional programs for immigrant children and 
youth; and 

“(C) meet the short-term needs of local 
educational agencies without instructional 
programs for immigrant children and youth. 

*(2) Grants awarded under this part shall 
be for a period of up to two years. 

‘(b) ELIGIBLE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
cy.—For the purpose of this part, an eligible 
local educational agency is a local edu- 
cational agency that has enrolled, in the ag- 
gregate, over the current school year and the 
preceding school year— 

“(1) at least 1,000 immigrant children and 
youth; or 

“(2) immigrant children and youth in num- 
bers that represent at least 10 percent of the 
local educational agency’s total enrollment. 

(c) APPLICATIONS.—(1) Any eligible local 
educational agency desiring to receive a 
grant under this part shall submit to the 
Secretary an application in such form, at 
such time, and containing such information 
and assurances as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

(2) Each application shall— 

(A) describe— 

““({) the need for the proposed program, in- 
cluding data on the number of the immi- 
grant children and youth in the districts to 
be served and their characteristics, such as 
language spoken, dropout rates, proficiency 
in English and the native language, and aca- 
demic standing in relation to their English 
proficient peers; and 

“(ii) the program to be implemented and 
how its design— 

“(I) relates to the linguistic and academic 
needs of the immigrant children and youth 
to be served; and 

“(II) is consistent with, and promotes the 
goals in, its plan under title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, if such plan ex- 
ists, and its plan under section 1112 of this 
Act, particularly as those plans relate to the 
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education of immigrant children and youth; 
and 

“(B) provide an assurance that the appli- 
cant will not reduce the level of State and 
local funds that it expends for instructional 
programs for immigrant children and youth 
if it receives an award under this part. 

“(d) USE OF FuNDS.—Funds awarded under 
this part shall be used to pay for enhanced 
instructional opportunities for immigrant 
children and youth, which may include— 

“(A) parent outreach and training activi- 
ties designed to assist parents to become ac- 
tive participants in the education of their 
children; 

‘“(B) salaries of personnel, including teach- 
er aides who have been specifically trained, 
or are being trained, to provide services to 
immigrant children and youth; 

“(C) tutorials and academic or career 
counseling for immigrant children and 
youth; 

“(D) identification and acquisition of cur- 
ricular materials, educational software, and 
technologies to be used in the program; and 

“(E) such other activities, related to the 
purposes of this part, as the Secretary may 
authorize, 

‘(e) CONSORTIA.—A local educational agen- 
cy that receives a grant under this part may 
collaborate or form a consortium with one or 
more local education agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to carry out the approved program. 

“(f) SUBGRANTS.—A local educational agen- 
cy that receives a grant under this part may, 
with the approval of the Secretary, make a 
subgrant to, or enter into a contract with, an 
institution of higher education, a non-profit 
organization, or a consortium of such enti- 
ties to carry out an approved program, in- 
cluding a program to serve out-of-school 
youth. 


“PART E—ADMINISTRATION 
“COORDINATION WITH RELATED PROGRAMS 


“SEC. 7501. In order to maximize the effec- 
tiveness of Federal efforts aimed at serving 
the educational needs of children and youth 
of limited English proficiency, the Secretary 
shall coordinate and ensure close coopera- 
tion with other programs administered by 
the Department of Education, including pro- 
grams in such areas as teacher training, pro- 
gram content, research, and curriculum. 


“REPORT ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


“Sec. 7502. The Secretary shall, within 
three years from the date of enactment of 
the Improving America's Schools Act of 1993, 
and every third year thereafter, submit to 
the Congress a report on the condition of bi- 
lingual education. The report shall include— 

“(1) information on— 

“(A) the grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements made pursuant to this title in 
the preceding three fiscal years; 

“(B) the number of individuals benefiting 
from the programs assisted under this title; 

“(C) the evaluation of activities carried 
out under this title during the preceding 
three fiscal years and the extent to which 
each of such activities achieves the policy 
set forth in section 7002(a); 

“(D) an estimate of the number of teachers 
and other school personnel for bilingual edu- 
cation that will be necessary for the three 
succeeding fiscal years; and 

“(E) the research activities carried out 
under this title during the preceding three 
fiscal years and the major findings of re- 
search studies; and 

"(2) an analysis and synthesis of such data, 
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‘STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
RECOMMENDATIONS; PEER REVIEW 

“SEC. 7503. (a) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making awards under 
parts A and C of this title, the Secretary 
shall take State educational agency rec- 
ommendations into account. 

“(b) PEER REVIEW.—(1) In making awards 
under parts A, C and D of this title and in 
making funding decisions for continuation 
grants under parts A and C of this title, the 
Secretary may solicit recommendations 
from peer review panels composed of individ- 
uals experienced in aspects of the education 
of limited English proficient students. 

‘(2) The Secretary may use up to .2 per- 
cent of the total amount of funds appro- 
priated for each fiscal year for programs au- 
thorized under this title for peer review. 

“PART F—SPECIAL RULE 
“SPECIAL RULE 

“Sec. 7601. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, no recipient of a grant 
under title VII of this Act as in effect prior 
to the enactment of the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1993 shall be eligible for 
fourth- and fifth-year renewals authorized by 
section 7021(d)(1)(C) of this title as in effect 
prior to such enactment. 

“TITLE VUI—IMPACT AID 
“FINDINGS 

“SEC. 8001. The Congress finds that— 

(1) certain activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment place a financial burden on the 
local educational agencies serving areas 
where such activities are carried out; and 

(2) it is the shared responsibility of the 
Federal Government, the States, and local 
educational agencies to provide for the edu- 
cation of children connected to those activi- 
ties. 

‘PURPOSE 

“Sec. 8002. In order to fulfill the Federal 
responsibility to assist with the provision of 
educational services to federally connected 
children, and to help them meet challenging 
State standards, it is the purpose of this 
title to provide financial assistance to local 
educational agencies that— 

“(1) educate children who reside on Federal 
property and whose parents are employed on 
Federal property; 

“(2) experience sudden and substantial in- 
creases in enrollments because of military 
realignments; or 

“(3) need special assistance with capital 
expenditures for construction activities be- 
cause of the enrollments of substantial num- 
bers of children who reside on Indian lands. 

“PAYMENTS FOR ELIGIBLE CHILDREN 

“SEC. 8003. (a) ELIGIBLE CHILDREN.—For the 
purpose of computing the amount that a 
local educational agency is eligible to re- 
ceive under subsection (b) or (c) of this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
determine the number of children who were 
in average daily attendance in the schools of 
such agency, and for whom such agency pro- 
vided free public education, during the pre- 
ceding school year and who, while in attend- 
ance at such schools— 

“(1) resided on Federal property with a 
parent employed on Federal property lo- 
cated, in whole or in part, within the bound- 
aries of the school district of such agency; 

“(2) resided on Federal property and had a 
parent on active duty in the uniformed serv- 
ices (as defined in section 101 of title 37, 
United States Code); or 

(3) resided on Indian lands, as defined in 
section 8012(6) of this title. 

“(b) BASIC SUPPORT PAYMENTS.—(1) From 
the amount appropriated under section 
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8013(a) for any fiscal year, the Secretary is 
authorized to make payments to local edu- 
cational agencies with children described in 
subsection (a). 

“(2) The maximum amount that a local 
educational agency is eligible to receive 
under this subsection for any fiscal year is— 

(A) the total number of children deter- 
mined under subsection (a)(1) and (2), plus 
1.25 times the number of children determined 
under subsection (a)(3), for such agency; mul- 
tiplied by 

“(B) the average per-pupil expenditure of 
local educational agencies in such agency’s 
State for the third preceding fiscal year, as 
determined by the Secretary; multiplied by 

*(C) the local contribution percentage for 
the third preceding fiscal year, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

“(3) If the amount appropriated under sec- 
tion 8013(a) for any fiscal year is insufficient 
to pay to each local educational agency the 
amount determined under paragraph (2), the 
Secretary shall ratably reduce each such 
payment. 


**(c) SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENTS FOR CERTAIN 
CHILDREN WITH DISABILITIES.—(1) From the 
amount appropriated under section 8013(b) 
for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make 
supplemental payments to local educational 
agencies that receive basic support payments 
under subsection (b). 

‘“(2) The maximum amount that a local 
educational agency is eligible to receive 
under this subsection for any fiscal year is— 

‘(A) the number of children with disabil- 
ities, as defined in section 602(a)(1) of the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
described in paragraphs (2) and (3) of sub- 
section (a), to whom the local educational 
agency provided a free appropriate public 
education in accordance with such Act In the 
preceding school year; multiplied by 

“*(B) 50 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure determined under subsection 
(b)(2)(B); multiplied by 

‘(C) the local contribution percentage de- 
termined by the Secretary under subsection 
(b)(2)(C). 

“(3) If the amount appropriated under sec- 
tion 8013(b) for any fiscal year is insufficient 
to pay to each local educational agency the 
amount determined under paragraph (2), the 
Secretary shall ratably reduce each such 
payment. 

(4) A local educational agency shall use 
any funds it receives under this subsection 
to provide a free appropriate public edu- 
cation to children described in paragraph (2), 
in accordance with part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act. 


“(d) HOLD-HARMLESS AMOUNTS.—(1) Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this sec- 
tion, the total amount that the Secretary 
shall pay a local educational agency under 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section— 

“(A) for fiscal year 1995, shall not be less 
than 80 percent of the payment such agency 
received for fiscal year 1994 under section 
3(a) of Public Law 81-874, as in effect for fis- 
cal year 1994; 

“*(B) for fiscal year 1996, shall not be less 
than 60 percent of such fiscal year 1994 pay- 
ment; and 

*(C) for fiscal year 1997, shall not be less 
than 40 percent of such fiscal year 1994 pay- 
ment. 

‘(2) If necessary in order to make pay- 
ments to local educational agencies in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall reduce payments to other local edu- 
cational agencies determined under sub- 
section (b). 
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“POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR CHILDREN 
RESIDING ON INDIAN LANDS 

“Sec. 8004. (a) POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
REQUIRED.—Any local educational agency 
that claims children residing on Indian lands 
for the purpose of receiving funds under sec- 
tion 8003 of this title shall establish policies 
and procedures to ensure that— 

““(1) such children participate In programs 
and activities supported by such funds on an 
equal basis with all other children; 

‘(2) parents of such children and Indian 
tribes are afforded an opportunity to present 
their views on such programs and activities, 
including an opportunity to make rec- 
ommendations on the needs of those children 
and how they may help those children realize 
the benefits of those programs and activities; 

““(3) parents and Indian tribes are con- 
sulted and Involved in planning and develop- 
ing such programs and activities; 

“(4) relevant applications, evaluations, and 
program plans are disseminated to the par- 
ents and Indian tribes; and 

‘(5) parents and Indian tribes are afforded 
an opportunity to present their views on the 
agency's general educational program. 

(b) RECORDS.—Each such agency shall 
maintain records demonstrating its compli- 
ance with subsection (a). 

(c) WAIVER.—Any such agency is excused 
from the requirements of subsections (a) and 
(b) for any year with respect to any Indian 
tribe from which it has relieved a written 
statement that the agency need not comply 
with those subsections because the tribe 1s 
satisfied with the agency's provision of edu- 
cational services to such children. 

“(d) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT.—The Secretary shall— 

“(1) provide technical assistance to local 
educational agencies, parents, and Indian 
tribes to enable them to carry out this sec- 
tion; and 

‘“2) enforce this section through such ac- 
tions, which may tnclude the withholding of 
funds, as the Secretary finds appropriate, 
after affording the local educational agency, 
parents, and affected Indian tribes an oppor- 
tunity to present their views. 

‘APPLICATIONS FOR PAYMENTS UNDER SECTION 
8003 

“Sec. 8005, (a) APPLICATIONS REQUIRED.— 
Any local educational agency wishing to re- 
ceive a payment under section 8003 of this 
title shall— 

‘“(1) file an application therefor with the 
Secretary; and 

(2) provide a copy of its application to the 
State educational agency. 

(b) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—Each such 
application shall be submitted in such form 
and manner, and shall contain such informa- 
tion, as the Secretary may require, includ- 
ing— 

(1) information to determine such agen- 
cy’s eligibility for a payment and the 
amount of any such payment; and 

(2) where applicable, an assurance that 
such agency is in compliance with section 
8004 of this title, relating to children resid- 
ing on Indian lands. 

*(c) DEADLINE FOR SUBMITTING; AP- 
PROVAL.—(1) The Secretary shall establish 
deadlines for the filing of applications under 
this section. 

“(2) The Secretary shall approve each ap- 
plication submitted under this section that 
is filed by the deadline established under 
paragraph (1) and otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of this title. 

(3) The Secretary shall approve an appli- 
cation filed up to 60 days after a deadline es- 
tablished under subsection (c) that otherwise 
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meets the requirements of this title, except 
that, notwithstanding section 8003(d) or any 
other provision of this title, the Secretary 
shall reduce the payment based on such late 
application by ten percent of the amount 
that would otherwise be paid. 

“(4) The Secretary shall not accept or ap- 
prove any application filed more than 60 
days after a deadline established under para- 
graph (1). 

“SUDDEN AND SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES IN 
ATTENDANCE OF MILITARY DEPENDENTS 

“Sec. 8006. (a) ELIGIBILITY.—A local edu- 
cational agency Is eligible for a payment 
under this section if— 

(1) the number of children in average 
daily attendance during the current school 
year is at least ten percent or 100 more than 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance In the preceding school year; and 

(2) the number of children in average 
daily attendance with a parent on active 
duty (as defined in section 101(18) of title 37, 
United States Code) in the Armed Forces 
who are in attendance at such agency be- 
cause of the assignment of their parent to a 
new duty station between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive, of the current year, as 
certified by an appropriate local official of 
the Department of Defense, is at least ten 
percent or 100 more than the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance in the pre- 
ceding school year. 

“(b) APPLICATION.—Any local educational 
agency that wishes to receive a payment 
under this section shall file an application 
therefor with the Secretary by October 15 of 
the current school year, in such manner and 
containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, Including information 
demonstrating that it is eligible for such a 
payment. 

“(c) CHILDREN TO BE COUNTED.—For each 
eligible local educational agency that ap- 
plies for a payment under this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the lesser of— 

t(1) the increase in the number of children 
in average daily attendance from the preced- 
ing year; and 

‘(2) the number of children described in 
subsection (a)(2). 

(d) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay 
each local educational agency with an ap- 
proved application an amount, not to exceed 
$200 per eligible child, equal to— 

(1) the amount available to carry out this 
section, including any funds carried over 
from prior years, divided by the number of 
children determined under subsection (c) for 
all such local educational agencies; multi- 
plied by 

“(2) the number of such children deter- 
mined for that local educational agency. 

“CONSTRUCTION 

“SEC. 8007. PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED.—From 
the amount appropriated for each fiscal year 
under section 8013(d), the Secretary shall 
make payments to each local educational 
agency— 

“(1) that receives a basic payment under 
section 8003(b); and 

“(2) in which the number of children deter- 
mined under section 8003(a) who resided on 
Indian lands constituted at least 50 percent 
of the number of children who were in aver- 
age daily attendance in the schools of such 
agency during the preceding school year. 

““(b) AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS.—The amount 
of a payment to each such agency shall be 
equal to— 

(1) the amount so appropriated under sec- 
tion 8013(d); divided by 

‘(2) the number of children determined 
under section 8003(a) for all such agencies, 
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but not including any children attending a 
school assisted or provided by the Secretary 
under section 8008 of this title or section 10 
of Public Law 81-815, as in effect prior to the 
repeal of such statute; multiplied by 

*(3) the number of such children deter- 
mined for such agency. 

““(c) USE OF FUNDS.—Any local educational 
agency that receives funds under this section 
shall use such funds for construction, as de- 
fined in section 8012(3) of this title. 


"MINIMUM SCHOOL FACILITIES ASSISTED BY THE 
SECRETARY 


“Sec. 8008. (a) CURRENT FACILITIES.—From 
the amount appropriated for any fiscal year 
under section 8013(e), the Secretary may con- 
tinue to provide assistance for school facili- 
ties that were supported by the Secretary 
under section 10 of Public Law 81-815 as in ef- 
fect prior to the repeal of such statute. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FACILITIES.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall, as soon as practicable, transfer 
to the appropriate local educational agency 
or another appropriate entity all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to each facility provided under section 10 
of Public Law 81-815, or under sections 204 or 
310 of Public Law 81-874 as in effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

“(2) Any such transfer shall be without 
charge to such agency or entity and shall be 
subject to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary finds appropriate. 

“STATE CONSIDERATION OF PAYMENTS IN 
PROVIDING STATE AID 


“Sec. 8009. (a) GENERAL PROHIBITION ON 
STATE CONSIDERATION.—Except as provided 
in subsection (b), no State shall— 

(1) consider payments under this title or 
under Public Law 81-874 in determining, for 
any fiscal year— 

H(A) the eligibility of any local edu- 
cational agency for State aid for free public 
education; or 

‘“(B) the amount of such aid; or 

(2) make such aid available to local edu- 
cational agencies in a manner that results in 
less State aid to any local educational agen- 
cy that is eligible for such payment than it 
would receive if it were not so eligible. 

“(b) STATE EQUALIZATION PLANS.—(1) Not- 
withstanding subsection (a), a State may re- 
duce State aid to a local educational agency 
that receives a payment under section 8003(b) 
of this title or under Public Law 81-874 
(other than a payment under section 2 or an 
increase in payments described in para- 
graphs (2)(B), (2)(C), (2)(D), or (3)(B)(il) of sec- 
tion 3(d)) for any fiscal year if the Secretary 
determines, and certifies under subsection 
(c)(3)(A), that the State has in effect a pro- 
gram of State aid that equalizes expendi- 
tures for free public education among local 
educational] agencies in the State. 

‘*(2)(A) For purpose of paragraph (1), a pro- 
gram of State aid equalizes expenditures 
among local educational agencies if, in the 
second preceding fiscal year, the amount of 
per-pupil expenditures made by, or per-pupil 
revenues available to, the local educational 
agency in the State with the highest such 
per-pupil expenditures or revenues did not 
exceed the amount of such per-pupil expendi- 
tures made by, or per-pupil revenues avail- 
able to, the local educational agency in the 
State with the lowest such expenditures or 
revenues by more than 25 percent. 

“(B) In making a determination under this 
subsection, the Secretary shall— 

“({) disregard local educational agencies 
with per-pupil expenditures or revenues 
above the 95th percentile of such expendi- 
tures or revenues in the State; and 
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“(ii) take Into account the extent to which 
a program of State aid reflects the addi- 
tional cost of providing free public education 
in particular types of local educational agen- 
cies, such as those that are geographically 
isolated, or to particular types of students, 
such as children with disabilities. 

“(3) Notwithstanding paragraph (2), if the 
Secretary determines that the State has sub- 
Stantially revised its program of State aid, 
the Secretary may certify such program for 
any fiscal year only if— 

‘“(A) the Secretary determines, on the 
basis of projected data, that the States’ pro- 
gram will meet the 25 percent disparity 
standard described in paragraph (2) in the 
fiscal year; and 

"(B) the State provides an assurance to the 
Secretary that, if final data do not dem- 
onstrate that the State’s program met such 
standard for that year (or that it met such 
standard with a greater percentage of dispar- 
ity than anticipated), the State will pay to 
each affected local educational agency the 
amount by which it reduced State aid to the 
local educational agency on the basis of such 
certification, or a proportionate share there- 
of, as the case may be. 

“(c) PROCEDURES FOR REVIEW OF STATE 
EQUALIZATION PLANS.—(1)(A) Any State that 
wishes to consider payments described in 
subsection (b)(1) in providing State aid to 
local educational agencies shall submit to 
the Secretary, not later than 120 days before 
the beginning of the State's fiscal year, a 
written notice of its intention to do so. 

“(B) Such notice shall be in the form and 
contain the information the Secretary re- 
quires, including evidence that the State has 
notified each local educational agency in the 
State of its intention to consider such pay- 
ments in providing State aid. 

(2) Before making a determination under 
subsection (b), the Secretary shall afford the 
State, and local educational agencies in the 
State, an opportunity to present their views. 

**(3)(A) If the Secretary determines that a 
program of State aid qualifies under sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall— 

“(1) certify the program and so notify the 
State; and 

“(ii) afford an opportunity for a hearing, in 
accordance with section 8011(a), to any local 
educational agency adversely affected by 
such certification. 

“(B) If the Secretary determines that a 
program of States aid not qualify under sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall— 

“({) so notify the State; and 

“(11) afford an opportunity for a hearing, in 
accordance with section 8011(a), to the State, 
and to any local educational agency ad- 
versely affected by such determination. 

(d) REDUCTION OF STATE AID.—(1) A State 
whose program of State aid has been cer- 
tified by the Secretary under subsection 
(c)(3)(A) may reduce the amount of such aid 
provided to a local educational agency that 
receives a payment described in subsection 
(b)(1) by any amount up to— 

*(A) the amount of such payment; multi- 
plied by 

*(B) 100 percent minus the percentage of 
disparity determined under subsection (b). 

“(2) No State may make such reductions 
before its program of State aid has been cer- 
tified by the Secretary under subsection 
(c)(3)(A). 

“(e) REMEDIES OF STATE VIOLATIONS.—(1) 
the Secretary or any aggrieved local edu- 
cational agency may, without exhausting ad- 
ministrative remedies, bring an action in 
United States district court against any 
State that violates subsection (a) or sub- 
section (d)(2) of this section or fails to carry 
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out an assurance provided under subsection 
(b)(3)(B) of this section. 

*(2) A State shall not be immune under the 
eleventh amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States from such action. 

““(3) The court shall grant such relief, other 
than monetary damages, as it determines is 
appropriate, which may include attorney’s 
fees to a prevailing local educational agency. 

“FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


“SEC. 8010. (a) PAYMENTS IN WHOLE DOLLAR 
AMOUNTS.—The Secretary shall round any 
payments under this title to the nearest 
whole dollar amount, 

“‘(b) OTHER AGENCIES,—Each Federal agen- 
cy administering Federal property on which 
children reside, and each agency principally 
responsible for an activity that may occa- 
sion assistance under this title, shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, comply with 
requests of the Secretary for information the 
Secretary may need to carry out this title. 

“ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL 

REVIEW 

“SEC, 8011. (a) ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS.— 
Any local educational agency and any State 
that is adversely affected by any action of 
the Secretary under this title shall be enti- 
tled to a hearing on such action in the same 
manner as if such agency were a person 
under chapter 5 of title 5, U.S. Code. 

“(b) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF SECRETARIAL AC- 
TION.—(1) Any local educational agency or 
any State aggrieved by the Secretary's final 
decision following an agency proceeding 
under subsection (a) may, within 60 days 
after receiving notice of such decision, file 
with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such agency or State is 
located a petition for review of that action. 
The clerk of the court shall promptly trans- 
mit a copy of the petition to the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall then file in the court the 
record of the proceedings on which the Sec- 
retary’s action was based, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive, but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Sec- 
retary to take further evidence. The Sec- 
retary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify the Sec- 
retary's previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

*(3) The court shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to affirm the action of the Secretary 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“DEFINITIONS 


"SEC. 8012. As used in this title, the follow- 
ing terms have the following meanings: 

(1) ARMED FORCES.—The term ‘Armed 
Forces’ means the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps. 

*(2) AVERAGE PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURE.— 
The term ‘average per-pupil expenditure’ 
means— 

(A) the aggregate current expenditures of 
all local educational agencies in the State; 
divided by 

"(B) the total number of children in avèr- 
age daily attendance for whom such agencies 
provided free public education. 

“(3) CONSTRUCTION.—The term ‘construc- 
tion’ means— 
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(A) the preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for school facilities; 

‘(B) erecting, building, acquiring, altering, 
remodeling, repairing, or extending school 
facilities; 

“(C) inspecting and supervising the con- 
struction of school facilities; and 

*“(D) debt service for such activities. 

‘“(4) FEDERAL PROPERTY.—(A) Except as 
otherwise described in paragraphs (B) 
through (E) of this paragraph, the term ‘Fed- 
eral property’ means real property that is 
not subject to taxation by any State or any 
political subdivision of a State due to Fed- 
eral agreement, law, or policy, and that is— 

“(i) owned by the United States or leased 
by the United States from another entity; 

“(1i)(I) held in trust by the United States 
for individual Indians or Indian tribes; 

“(II) held by individual Indians or Indian 
tribes subject to restrictions on alienation 
imposed by the United States; 

‘“(IIT) conveyed at any time under the Alas- 
ka Native Claims Settlement Act (Public 
Law 92-203, 43 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) to Native 
individual, Native group, or Village or Re- 
gional corporation; 

‘(IV) public land owned by the United 
States that is designated for the sole use and 
benefit of individual Indians or Indian tribes; 

“(V) used for low-rent housing, as other- 
wise described in this paragraph, that is lo- 
cated on land described in clauses (I), (II), 
(I1), or (IV) of this subparagraph or on land 
that met one of those descriptions imme- 
diately before its use for such housing; 

“(iii) part of a low-rent housing project as- 
sisted under the United States Housing Act 
of 1937; or 

“(iv) owned by a foreign government or by 
an international organization. 

"(B) ‘Federal property’ includes, so long as 
not subject to taxation by any State or any 
political subdivision of a State, and whether 
or not that tax exemption is due to Federal 
agreement, law, or policy— 

*(1) any school providing flight training to 
members of the Air Force under contract 
with the Air Force at an airport owned by a 
State or political subdivision of a State; and 

“(ii) real property that is part of a low- 
rent housing project assisted under— 

“(I) section 516 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
42 U.S.C. §1486 (domestic farm labor low-rent 
housing); or s 

“(I1) part B of title III of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, formerly 42 U.S.C. 2861 
et seq. (migrant and other seasonally em- 
ployed farmworker low-rent housing). 

“(C) ‘Federal property’ includes, whether 
or not subject to taxation by a State or a po- 
litical subdivision of a State— 

“(i) any non-Federal easement, lease, li- 
cense, permit, or other such interest in Fed- 
eral property as otherwise described in this 
paragraph, but not including any non-Fed- 
eral fee-simple interest; 

“({i) any improvement on Federal property 
as otherwise described in this paragraph; and 

“(ii1) real property that, immediately be- 
fore its sale or transfer to a non-Federal 
party, was owned by the United States and 
otherwise qualified as Federal property de- 
scribed in this paragraph, but only for one 
year beyond the end of the fiscal year of such 
sale or transfer. 

“(D) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this paragraph, ‘federal property’ does not 
include— 

“(1) any real property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Postal Service that 
is used primarily for the provision of postal 
services; or 

“(1i) pipelines and utility lines. 
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(E) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this paragraph, ‘Federal property’ does 
not include any property on which children 
reside that is otherwise described in this 
paragraph if— 

i(i) no tax revenues of the State or of any 
political subdivision of the State may be ex- 
pended for the free public education of chil- 
dren who reside on that Federal property; or 

“*(ii) no tax revenues of the State are allo- 
cated or available for the free public edu- . 
cation of such children. 

“(6) FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION.—The term 
‘free public education’ means education that 
is provided— 

(A) at public expense, under public super- 
vision and direction, and without tuition 
charge; and 

“(B) as elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that, 
notwithstanding State law, such term— 

““({) includes preschool education; and 

(11) does not include any education pro- 
vided beyond grade 12. 

(6) INDIAN LANDS.—The term ‘Indian 
lands’ means any Federal property described 
in paragraph (4)(A)(il) of this section. 

“*(7) LOCAL CONTRIBUTION PERCENTAGE.—(A) 
The term ‘Local contribution percentage’ 
means the percentage of current expendi- 
tures in the State derived from local and in- 
termediate sources, as reported to and veri- 
fied by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

‘(B) Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
the local contribution percentage for Hawali 
and for the District of Columbia shall be the 
local contribution percentage computed for 
the Nation as a whole. 

**(8) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—(A) The 
term ‘local educational agency’ means a 
board of education or other legally con- 
stituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction and free 
public education in a county, township, inde- 
pendent school district, or other school dis- 
trict. 

“(B) ‘Local educational agency’ includes 
any State agency that directly operates and 
maintains facilities for providing free public 
education, 

“(C) ‘Local educational agency’ does not 
include any agency or school authority that 
the Secretary determines, on a case-by-case 
basis— 

“(1) was constituted or reconstituted pri- 
marily for the purpose of receiving assist- 
ance under this title or under public Law 81- 
874 or increasing the amount of such assist- 
ance; or 

““(ii) is not constituted or reconstituted for 
legitimate educational purposes. 

*(9) SCHOOL FACILITIES. The term ‘school 
facilities’ includes classrooms and related fa- 
cilities, and equipment, machinery, and util- 
ities necessary or appropriate for school pur- 
poses. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“SEC. 8013. (a) BASIC PAYMENTS.—For the 
purpose of making payments under section 
8003(b), there are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

(b) SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN WITH DISABILITIES,—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8003(c), 
there are authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

t(c) PAYMENTS FOR INCREASES IN MILITARY 
CHILDREN.—For the purpose of making pay- 
ments under section 8006, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
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necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

“(d) CONSTRUCTION.—For the purpose of 
making payments under section 8007, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

“(e@) FACILITIES MAINTENANCE.—For the 
purpose of carrying out section 8008, there 
are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

“TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
"PART A—DEFINITIONS 
“DEFINITIONS 

“SEC. 9101. Except as otherwise provided, 
for the purposes of this Act, the following 
terms have the following meanings: 

“(1)(A) Except as provided otherwise by 
State law or this paragraph, the term ‘aver- 
age daily attendance’ means— 

“({) the aggregate number of days of at- 
tendance of all students during a school 
year; divided by 

“(i1) the number of days school is in ses- 
sion during such school year. 

‘“(B) The Secretary shall permit the con- 
version of average daily membership (or 
other similar data) to average daily attend- 
ance for local educational agencies in States 
that provide State aid to local educational 
agencies on the basis of average daily mem- 
bership or such other data. 

‘(C) If the local educational agency in 
which a child resides makes a tuition or 
other payment for the free public education 
of the child in a school located in another 
school district, the Secretary shall, for pur- 
poses of this Act— 

“(i) consider the child to be in attendance 
at a school of the agency making such pay- 
ment; and 

““(ii) not consider the child to be in attend- 
ance at a school of the agency receiving such 
payment. 

“(D) If a local educational agency makes a 
tuition payment to a private school or to a 
public school of another local educational 
agency for a child with disabilities, as de- 
fined in section 602(a)(1) of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, the Sec- 
retary shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
consider such child to be in attendance at a 
school of the agency making such payment. 

(2) The term ‘average per-pupil expendi- 
ture’ means, in the case of a State or of the 
United States— 

‘(A) without regard to the source of 
funds— 

“(i) the aggregate current expenditures, 
during the third preceding fiscal year (or, if 
satisfactory data for that year are not avail- 
able, during the most recent preceding fiscal 
year for which satisfactory data are avall- 
able) of all local educational agencies in the 
State or, in the case of the United States for 
all States (which, for the purpose of this 
paragraph, means the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia); plus 

“(ii) any direct current expenditures by 
the State for operation of such agencies; di- 
vided by 

“(B) the aggregate number of children in 
average dally attendance to whom such 
agencies provided free public education dur- 
ing such preceding year. 

“(3) The term ‘child’ means any person 
within the age limits for which the applica- 
ble State provides free public education. 

““(4) The term ‘community-based organiza- 
tion’ means a private nonprofit organization 
that— 

“(A) is representative of a community or 
significant segments of a community; and 
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“(B) provides educational or related serv- 
ices to individuals in the community. 

““5) The term ‘consolidated State applica- 
tion’ means an application submitted by a 
State educational agency pursuant to sec- 
tion 9302 of this Act. 

(6) The term ‘country’ means one of those 
divisions of a State used by the Secretary of 
Commerce in compiling and reporting data 
regarding countries. 

“(7) The term ‘covered program’ means 
each of the programs authorized by— 

H(A) part A of title I of this Act (making 
high-poverty schools work); 

(B) part C of title I of this Act (education 
of migratory children); 

“(C) part A of title II of this Act (profes- 
sional development); and 

“(D) part A of title IV of this Act (safe and 
drug-free schools) except section 4104. 

“(8) The term ‘current expenditures’ means 
expenditures for free public education— 

“(A) including expenditures for adminis- 
tration, instruction, attendance and health 
services, pupil transportation services, oper- 
ation and maintenance of plant, fixed 
charges, and net expenditures to cover defi- 
cits for food services and student body ac- 
tivities; but 

“(B) not including expenditures for com- 
munity services, capital outlay, and debt 
service, or any expenditures made from funds 
received under title I and part A of title II of 
this Act. 

(9) The term ‘Department’ means the De- 
partment of Education. 

“(10) The term ‘elementary school’ means 
a day or residential school that provides ele- 
mentary education, as determined under 
State law. 

“(11) The term ‘free public education’ 
means education that is provided— 

“(A) at public expense, under public super- 
vision and direction, and without tuition 
charge; and 

‘(B) as elementary or secondary school 
education as determined under applicable 
State law, except that such term does not in- 
clude any education provided beyond grade 
12. 

(12) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ has the meaning given that term in 
section 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

“(13)(A) The term ‘local educational agen- 
cy’ means a public board of education or 
other public authority legally constituted 
within a State for either administrative con- 
trol or direction of, or to perform a service 
function for, public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or for such combination of school dis- 
tricts or counties as are recognized in a 
State as an administrative agency for its 
public elementary or secondary schools, 

"(B) The term includes any other public in- 
stitution or agency having administrative 
control and direction of a public elementary 
or secondary school. 

“(14) The term ‘outlying area’ means the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Marina Is- 
lands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau). 

“(15) The term ‘parent’ includes a legal 
guardian or other person standing in loco 
parentis. 

“(16) The term ‘pupil-services personnel’ 
and ‘pupil services’ means, respectively— 

H(A) school counselors, school social work- 
ers, school psychologists, and other qualified 
professional personnel involved in providing 
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assessment, diagnosis, counseling, edu- 
cational, therapeutic, and other necessary 
services as part of a comprehensive program 
to meet student needs; and 

1 the services provided by such individ- 
uals. 

"(17) The term ‘secondary school’ means a 
day or residential school that provides sec- 
ondary education, as determined under State 
law, except that it does not include any edu- 
cation beyond grade 12. 

“(18) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

“(19) The term ‘State’ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and each of the 
outlying areas. 

“(20) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the agency primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 


‘APPLICABILITY OF THIS TITLE 


“SEC. 9102. Parts B through F of this title 
do not apply to title VIII of this Act. 


“PART B—FLEXIBILITY IN THE USE OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER FUNDS 


“CONSOLIDATION OF STATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
FUNDS FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


“SEC. 9201. (a) CONSOLIDATION OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE FUNDS.—(1) A State educational 
agency may consolidate the amounts specifi- 
cally made available to it for State adminis- 
tration under one or more of the programs 
specified under paragraph (2). 

“(2) This section applies to title I of this 
Act and the covered programs specified in 
sections 9101(7) (C) and (D). 

“(b) USE OF FUNDS.—(1) A State edu- 
cational agency shall use the amount avail- 
able under this section for the administra- 
tion of the programs included in the consoli- 
dation under subsection (a). 

(2) A State educational agency may also 
use funds available under this section for ad- 
ministrative activities designed to enhance 
the effective and coordinated use of funds 
under such programs, such as— 

“(A) the coordination of programs speci- 
fied in subsection (a)(2) with other Federal 
and non-Federal programs; 

‘(B) the establishment and operation of 
peer-review mechanisms under this Act; 

‘(C) the administration of this title; 

“(D) the dissemination of information re- 
garding model programs and practices; and 

H(E) technical assistance under programs 
specified in subsection (a)(2). 

“(c) RECORDS.—A State educational agency 
that consolidates administrative funds under 
this section shall not be required to keep 
separate records, by individual program, to 
account for costs relating to the administra- 
tion of programs included in the consolida- 
tion under subsection (a). 

“(d) REVIEW.—To determine the effective- 
ness of State administration under this sec- 
tion, the Secretary may periodically review 
the performance of State educational agen- 
cies in using consolidated administrative 
funds under this section and take such steps 
as the Secretary finds appropriate to ensure 
the effectiveness of such administration. 

‘(e) UNUSED ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS.—If a 
State educational agency does not use all of 
the funds available to it under this section 
for administration, it may use such funds 
during the applicable period of availability 
as funds available under one or more pro- 
grams included in the consolidation under 
subsection (a). 
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‘SINGLE LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY STATES 

“SEC. 9202. A State educational agency 
that also serves as a local educational agen- 
cy shall, in its applications or State plans 
under this Act, describe how it will elimi- 
nate duplication in the conduct of adminis- 
trative functions. 

“CONSOLIDATION OF FUNDS FOR LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

“SEC. 9203. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—In ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary, a 
local educational agency, with the approval 
of its State educational agency, may consoli- 
date and use for the administration of one or 
more covered programs for any fiscal year 
not more than the percentage, determined by 
its State educational agency, of the total 
amount available to that local educational 
agency under those covered programs. 

“(b) STATE PROCEDURES.—Within one year 
from the date of enactment of the Improving 
America’s Schools Act of 1993, a State edu- 
cational agency shall, in collaboration with 
local educational agencies in the State, es- 
tablish procedures for responding to requests 
from local educational agencies to consoli- 
date administrative funds under subsection 
(a) and for establishing limitations on the 
amount of funds under covered programs 
that may be used for administration on a 
consolidated basis. 

(c) CONDITIONS.—A local educational 
agency that consolidates administrative 
funds under this section for any fiscal year 
shall not use any other funds under the pro- 
grams included in the consolidation for ad- 
ministration for that fiscal year. 

“(d) USES OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS.—A 
local educational agency that consolidates 
administrative funds under this section may 
use these consolidated funds for the adminis- 
tration of covered programs and for the pur- 
poses described in section 9201(b)(2). 

“(e) RECORDS.—A local educational agency 
that consolidates administrative funds under 
this section shall not be required to keep 
separate records, by individual covered pro- 
gram, to account for costs relating to the ad- 
ministration of covered programs included in 
the consolidation. 

‘ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS STUDY 

“SEC. 9204. (a) STUDY.—(1) The Secretary 
may conduct a study of the use of funds 
under this Act for the administration, by 
State and local educational agencies, of cov- 
ered programs, including the percentage of 
grant funds used for such purpose in covered 
programs. 

(2) Based on the results of such study, the 
Secretary may publish regulations or guide- 
lines regarding the use of funds for adminis- 
tration under those programs, including the 
use of such funds on a consolidated basis and 
limitations on the amount of such funds that 
may be used for administration. 

“(b) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit 
to the President and the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress a report regarding 
the study, if any, conducted under this sec- 
tion within 30 days of its completion. 

“CONSOLIDATED SET-ASIDE FOR DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR FUNDS 

“Sec. 9205. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) 
The Secretary shall transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, as a consolidated 
amount for covered programs, the Indian 
education programs under part A of title VI 
of this Act, and the education for homeless 
children and youth program under subtitle B 
of title VII of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act, the amounts allot- 
ted to the Department of the Interior under 
those programs. 
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*(2)(A) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall enter into an agreement, 
consistent with the requirements of the pro- 
grams specified in paragraph (1), for the dis- 
tribution and use of those funds under terms 
that the Secretary determines best meet the 
purposes of those programs. 

“(B) The agreement shall— 

“(i) set forth the plans of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the use of the amount trans- 
ferred, the steps to be taken to achieve the 
National Education Goals, and performance 
measures to assess program effectiveness, in- 
cluding measurable goals and objectives; and 

“(11) be developed in consultation with In- 
dian tribes. 

‘(b) ADMINISTRATION.—The Department of 
the Interior may use up to 1.5 percent of the 
funds consolidated under this section for its 
costs related to the administration of the 
funds transfered under this section. 

“SCHOOLWIDE PROGRAMS 

“SEC. 9206. In accordance with section 1114 
of this Act, a school may use funds received 
under any noncompetitive, formula-grant 
program administered by the Secretary, ex- 
cept a program under the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act, and any discre- 
tionary program contained on a list (updated 
as necessary) issued by the Secretary, to 
support a schoolwide program, notwithstand- 
ing any provision of the statute or regula- 
tions governing any such program. 

“AVAILABILITY OF UNNEEDED PROGRAM FUNDS 

“SEC, 9207. WIth the approval of its State 
educational agency, a local educational 
agency that determines for any fiscal year 
that funds under a covered program other 
than part A of title I of this Act are not 
needed for the purpose of that covered pro- 
gram may use such funds, not to exceed 5 
percent of the total amount of its funds 
under that covered program, for the purpose 
of another covered program. 

“PART C—COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS; CON- 
SOLIDATED STATE AND LOCAL APPLICATIONS 
“PURPOSE 

‘SEC. 9301. It is the purpose of this part to 
improve teaching and learning by encourag- 
ing greater cross-program coordination, 
planning, and service delivery under this Act 
and enhanced integration of programs under 
this Act with educational activities carried 
out with State and local funds. 

“OPTIONAL CONSOLIDATED STATE APPLICATION 

“SEC. 9302. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) In 
order to simplify application requirements 
and reduce burden for State educational 
agencies under this Act, the Secretary shall, 
in accordance with subsection (b), establish 
procedures and criteria under which a State 
educational agency may submit a consoli- 
dated State application meeting the require- 
ments of this section for each of the covered 
programs in which the State participates. 

(2) A State educational agency may also 
include in its consolidated application— 

“(A) the Even Start program under part B 
of title I of this Act; 

‘(B) the education of neglected and 
deliquent youth program under part D of 
title I of this Act; 

“(C) part A of title II of the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act; and 

(D) such other programs as the Secretary 
may designate. 

*(3) A State educational agency that sub- 
mits a consolidated State application under 
this section shall not be required to submit 
separate State plans or applications under 
any of the programs to which its consoli- 
dated application under this section applies. 
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“(b) COLLABORATION.—({1) In establishing 
criteria and procedures under this section, 
the Secretary shall collaborate with State 
educational agencies and, as appropriate, 
with other State agencies, local educational 
agencies, public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions, private 
schools, and representatives of parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers. 

“(2) Through the collaboration process de- 
scribed in subsection (b), the Secretary shall 
establish, for each program under the Act to 
which this section applies, the descriptions 
information, assurances, and other material 
required to be included in a consolidated 
State application. 


‘GENERAL APPLICABILITY OF STATE 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ASSURANCES 


“Sec. 9303. (a) ASSURANCES.—A State edu- 
cational agency that submits a State plan or 
application under this Act, whether sepa- 
rately or under section 9302, shall have on 
file with the Secretary single set of assur- 
ances, applicable to each program for which 
a plan or application is submitted, that pro- 
vides that— 

“(1) each such program shall be adminis- 
tered in accordance with all applicable stat- 
utes, regulation, program plans, and applica- 
tions; 

**(2)(A) the control of funds provided under 
each such program and title to property ac- 
quired with program funds will be in a public 
agency, in a nonprofit private agency, insti- 
tution, or organization, or in a Indian tribe 
if the statute authorizing the program pro- 
vides for assistance to such entities; and 

“(B) the public agency, nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or organization, or In- 
dian tribe will administer such funds and 
property to the extent required by the au- 
thorizing statutes; 

(3) The State will adopt and use proper 
methods of administering each such pro- 
gram, including— 

“(A) the enforcement of any obligations 
imposed by law on agencies, institution, or- 
ganizations and other recipients responsible 
for carrying out each program; and 

*“(B) the correction of deficiencies in pro- 
gram operations that are identified through 
audits, monitoring, or evaluation; and 

““(C) the adoption of written procedures for 
the receipt and resolution of complaints al- 
leging violations of law in the administra- 
tion of such programs; 

“(4) the State will cooperate in carrying 
out any evaluation of each such program 
conducted by or for the Secretary or other 
Federal officials; 

(5) the State will use such fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures as will en- 
sure proper disbursement of, and accounting 
for, Federal funds paid to the State under 
each such program; 

(6) the State will— 

“(A) make reports to the Secretary as may 
be necessary to enable the Secretary to per- 
form the Secretary's duties under each such 
programs; and 

‘(B) maintain such records, provide such 
information to the Secretary, and afford ac- 
cess to the records as the Secretary may find 
necessary to carry out the Secretary’s du- 
ties; and 

“(1) before the application was submitted 
to the Secretary, the State has afforded a 
reasonable opportunity for public comment 
on the application and has considered such 
comment. 

“(b) GEPA PROVISION.—Section 435 of the 
General Education Provisions Act does not 
apply to programs under this Act. 
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“CONSOLIDATED LOCAL APPLICATIONS 

“SEc. 9304. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—A 
local educational agency receiving funds 
under more than one covered program may 
submit applications to the State educational 
agency under such programs on a consoli- 
dated basis, 

“(b) REQUIRED CONSOLIDATED APPLICA- 
TION.—A State educational agency that has 
submitted and had approved a consolidated 
State application under section 9302 may re- 
quire local educational agencies in the State 
receiving funds under more than one pro- 
gram included in the consolidated State ap- 
plication to submit consolidated local appli- 
cations under such programs. 

“(c) COLLABORATION.—A State educational 
agency shall collaborate with local edu- 
cational agencies in the State in establish- 
ing procedures for the submission of the con- 
solidated applications under this section. 

“OTHER GENERAL ASSURANCES 

“SEC. 9305. (a) ASSURANCES.—Any applicant 
other than a State educational agency that 
submits an application under this Act, 
whether separately or pursuant to section 
9304, shall have on file with the State edu- 
cational agency a single set of assurances, 
applicable to each program for which an ap- 
plication is submitted, that provides that— 

“(1) each such program will be adminis- 
tered in accordance with all applicable stat- 
utes, regulations, program plans, and appli- 
cations; 

*(2)(A) the control of funds provided under 
each such program and title to property ac- 
quired with program funds will be in a public 
agency or in a nonprofit private agency, in- 
stitution, organization, or Indian tribe, if 
the statute authorizing the program provides 
for assistance to such entities; and 

““(B) the public agency, nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or organization, or In- 
dian tribe will administer such funds and 
property to the extent required by the au- 
thorizing statutes; 

*(3) the applicant will adopt and use proper 
methods of administering each such pro- 
gram, including— 

“(A) the enforcement of any obligations 
imposed by law on agencies, institutions, or- 
ganizations, and other recipients responsible 
for carrying out each program; and 

“(B) the correction of deficiencies in pro- 
gram operations that are identified through 
audits, monitoring, or evaluation; 

(4) the applicant will cooperate in carry- 
ing out any evaluation of each such program 
conducted by or for the State educational 
agency or the Secretary or other Federal of- 
ficials; 

“(5) the applicant will use such fiscal con- 
trol and fund accounting procedures as will 
ensure proper disbursement of, and account- 
ing for, Federal funds paid to such applicant 
under each such program; 

(6) the applicant will— 

*(A) make reports to the State educational 
agency and the Secretary as may be nec- 
essary to enable such agency and the Sec- 
retary to perform their duties under each 
such program; and 

“(B) maintain such records, provide such 
information, and afford access to the records 
as the State educational agency or the Sec- 
retary may find necessary to carry out the 
State educational agency’s or the Sec- 
retary’s duties; and 

(7) before the application was submitted, 
the applicant afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for public comment on the applica- 
tion and has considered such comment. 

(b) GEPA PROVISION.—Section 436 of the 
General Education Provisions Act does not 
apply to programs under this Act, 
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“PART D—WAIVERS 


“WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGULATORY 
REQUIREMENTS 

“SEC. 9401. (a) GENERAL.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (c), the Secretary may 
waive any requirement of this Act or of the 
General Education Provisions Act, or of the 
regulations issued under such Acts, for a 
State educational agency, Indian tribe, or 
other agency, organization, or institution 
that receives funds under a program author- 
ized by this Act from the Department and 
that requests such a waiver if— 

“(A) the Secretary determines that such 
requirement impedes the ability of the State 
educational agency or other recipient to 
achieve more effectively the purposes of this 
Act; and 

“(B) in the case of a waiver proposal sub- 
mitted by a State educational agency, the 
State educational agency— 

u(i) provides all interested local edu- 
cational agencies in the State with notice 
and an opportunity to comment on the pro- 
posal; and 

“(ii) submits the comments to the Sec- 
retary; and 

(C) in the case of a waiver proposal sub- 
mitted by a local educational agency or 
other agency, institution, or organization 
that receives funds under this Act from the 
State educational agency, such request has 
been reviewed by the State educational 
agency and is accompanied by the com- 
ments, if any, of such agency. 

(b) WAIVER PERIOD.—(1) A waiver under 
this section shall be for a period not to ex- 
ceed three years. 

“(2) The Secretary may extend such period 
if the Secretary determines that— 

“(A) the waiver has been effective in ena- 
bling the State or affected recipients to 
carry out the activities for which it was re- 
quested and has contributed to improved per- 
formance; and 

“(B) such extension is in the public inter- 
est. 

““(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may not waive, under this section, 
any statutory or regulatory requirement re- 
lating to— 

““(1) comparability of services; 

“(2) maintenance of effort; 

“*(3) the equitable participation of students 
attending private schools; 

“(4) parental participation and involve- 
ment; 

“(5) the distribution of funds to States or 
to local educational agencies or other recipi- 
ents of funds under this Act; 

“(6) maintenance of records; 

‘(7) applicable civil rights requirements; 
or 

‘(8) the requirements of sections 438 and 
439 of the General Education Provisions Act. 

‘(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall terminate a waiver under this 
section if the Secretary determines that the 
performance of the State or other recipient 
affected by the waiver has been inadequate 
to justify a continuation of the waiver or if 
it is no longer necessary to achieve its origi- 
nal purposes, 


“PART E—UNIFORM PROVISIONS 
“MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 


“Sec. 9501. (a) GENERAL.—A local edu- 
cational agency may receive funds under a 
covered program for any fiscal year only if 
the State educational agency funds that ei- 
ther the combined fiscal effort per student or 
the aggregate expenditures of that agency 
and the State with respect to the provision 
of free public education by that agency for 
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the preceding fiscal year was not less than 90 
percent of such combined fiscal effort or ag- 
gregate expenditures for the second preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

‘(b) REDUCTION IN CASE OF FAILURE TO 
MEET.—(1) The State educational agency 
shall reduce the amount of the allocation of 
funds under a covered program in any fiscal 
year in the exact proportion to which a local 
educational agency fails to meet the require- 
ment of subsection (a) by falling below 90 
percent of both the combined fiscal effort per 
student and aggregate expenditures (using 
the measure most favorable to such local 
agency). 

“(2) No such lesser amount shall be used 
for computing the effort required under sub- 
section (a) for subsequent years. 

“(c) WAIVER.—The Secretary may waive 
the requirements of this section if the Sec- 
retary determines that such a waiver would 
be equitable due to— 

“(1) exceptional or uncontrollable cir- 
cumstances such as a natural disaster; or 

“(2) a precipitous decline in the financial 
resources of the local educational agency. 

“PROHIBITION REGARDING STATE AID 

"SEC. 9502. No State shall take into consid- 
eration payments under this Act in deter- 
mining the eligibility of any local edu- 
cational agency in that State for State aid, 
or the amount of State aid, with respect to 
free public education of children. 
“PARTICIPATION BY PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

AND TEACHERS 

“SEC. 9503. (a) GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—(1) 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, to 
the extent consistent with the number of eli- 
gible children in a State educational agency, 
local educational agency, or intermediate 
educational agency or consortium receiving 
financial assistance under a program speci- 
fied in subsection (b), who are enrolled in 
private elementary and secondary schools in 
such agency or consortium, such agency or 
consortium shall, after timely and meaning- 
ful consultation with appropriate private 
school officials, provide such children and 
their teachers or other educational person- 
nel, on an equitable basis, special edu- 
cational services or other benefits under 
such program. 
““(2) Educational services or other benefits, 
including materials and equipment, provided 
under this section, must be secular, neutral, 
and nonideological. 

(3) Educational services and other bene- 
fits provided under this section for such pri- 
vate school children, teachers, and other 
educational personnel shall be equitable in 
comparison to services and other benefits for 
public school children, teachers, and other 
educational personnel participating in such 
program. 

“(4) Expenditures for educational services 
and other benefits provided under this sec- 
tion to eligible private school children, their 
teachers, and other educational personnel 
serving them shall be equal, taking into ac- 
count the number and educational needs of 
the children to be served, to the expenditures 
for participating public school children. 

(5) Such agency or consortium may pro- 
vide such services directly or through con- 
tracts with public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—{1) This section ap- 
plies to— 

H(A) each covered program; 

“(B) programs under title VII of this Act; 
and 

‘(C) any other program under this Act 
specified by the Secretary, subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe. 
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(2) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘eligible children’ mean children eligi- 
ble for services under a program described in 
paragraph (1). 

“(c) CONSULTATION.—(1) To ensure timely 
and meaningful consultation, such agency or 
consortium shall consult with appropriate 
private school officials during the design and 
development of the programs under this Act, 
on issues such as— 

(A) how the children’s needs will be iden- 
tified; 

“*(B) what services will be offered; 

“(C) how and where the services will be 
provided; and 

(D) how the services will be assessed. 

*(2) Such consultation shall occur before 
the agency or consortium makes any deci- 
sion that affects the opportunities of eligible 
private school children, teachers, and other 
educational personnel to participate in pro- 
grams under this Act. 

*(3) Such consultation shall include a dis- 
cussion of the full range of service delivery 
mechanisms that an agency or consortium 
could use to provide equitable services to eli- 
gible private school children, teachers, and 
other educational personnel, including, but 
not limited to— 

*“A) instruction provided at public school 
sites, at neutral sites, or in mobile vans; 

“(B) computer-assisted instruction; 

“(C) extended-day services; 

*“(D) home tutoring; and 

(E) take-home computers. 

“(d) PUBLIC CONTROL OF FUNDS.—(1) The 
control of funds used to provide services 
under this section, and title to materials, 
equipment, and property purchased with 
these funds, shall be in a public agency for 
the uses and purposes provided in this Act, 
and a public agency shall administer such 
funds and property. 

**(2)(A) The provision of services under this 
section shall be provided— 

““(1) by employees of a public agency; or 

“(ii) through contract by such public agen- 
cy with an individual, association, agency, 
or organization. 

‘*(B) In the provision of such services, such 
employee, person, association, agency, or or- 
ganization shall be independent of such pri- 
vate school and of any religious organiza- 
tion, and such employment or contract shall 
be under the control and supervision of such 
public agency. 

“(C) Funds used to provide services under 
this section shall not be commingled with 
non-Federal funds. 

“STANDARDS FOR BY-PASS 

“Sec. 9504. If, by reason of any provision of 
law, a State, local, or intermediate edu- 
cational agency or consortium is prohibited 
from providing for the participation in pro- 
grams of children enrolled in, or teachers or 
other educational personnel from, private el- 
ementary and secondary schools, on an equi- 
table basis, or if the Secretary determines 
that such agency or consortium has substan- 
tially failed or is unwilling to provide for 
such participation, as required by section 
9503, the Secretary shall— 

(1) waive the requirements of that section 
for such agency or consortium; and 

““(2) arrange for the provision of equitable 
services to such children, teachers, or other 
educational personnel through arrangements 
that shall be subject to the requirements of 
this section and of sections 9503, 9505, and 
9506. 


‘COMPLIANT PROCESS FOR PARTICIPATION OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
“Sec. 9505. (a) PROCEDURES FOR COM- 
PLAINTS.—The Secretary shall develop and 
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implement written procedures for receiving, 
investigating, and resolving complaints from 
parents, teachers, or other individuals and 
organizations concerning violations by an 
agency or consortium of section 9503 of this 
Act. Such individual or organization shall 
submit such complaint to the State edu- 
cational agency for a written resolution by 
such agency within a reasonable period of 
time. 

“(b) APPEALS TO THE SECRETARY.—Such 
resolution may be appealed by an interested 
party to the Secretary within 30 days after 
the State educational agency resolves the 
complaint or fails to resolve the complaint 
within a reasonable period of time. Such ap- 
peal shall be accompanied by a copy of the 
State educational agency's resolution, and a 
complete statement of the reasons support- 
ing the appeal. The Secretary shall inves- 
tigate and resolve each such appeal within 
120 days after receipt of the appeal. 

“BY-PASS DETERMINATION PROCESS 

“Sec. 9506. (a) REVIEW.—(1)(A) The Sec- 
retary shall not take any final action under 
section 9504 until the agency or consortium 
affected by such action has had an oppor- 
tunity, for at least 45 days after receiving 
written notice thereof, to submit written ob- 
jections and to appear before the Secretary 
to show cause why that action should not be 
taken. 

“(B) Pending final resolution of any inves- 
tigation or complaint that could result in a 
determination under this section, the Sec- 
retary may withhold from the allocation of 
the affected State or local educational agen- 
cy the amount estimated by the Secretary to 
be necessary to pay the cost of those serv- 
ices. 

“(2)(A) If such affected agency or consor- 
tium is dissatisfied with the Secretary's 
final action after a proceeding under para- 
graph (1), it may, within 60 days after notice 
of such action, file with the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which such 
State is located a petition for review of that 
action. 

‘(B) A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court to 
the Secretary. 

“(C) The Secretary thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the Secretary based this action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(3)(A) The findings of fact by the Sec- 
retary, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive, but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Secretary to take further evidence and the 
Secretary may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify the Sec- 
retary’s previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

"(B) Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence. 

““(4)(A) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. 

(B) The judgment of the court shall be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

(b) DETERMINATION.—Any determination 
by the Secretary under this section shall 
continue in effect until the Secretary deter- 
mines, in consultation with such agency or 
consortium and representatives of the af- 
fected private school children, teachers, or 
other educational personnel that there will 
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no longer be any failure or inability on the 
part of such agency or consortium to meet 
the applicable requirements of section 9503 
or any other provision of this Act. 

“(c) PAYMENT FROM STATE ALLOTMENT.— 
When the Secretary arranges for services 
pursuant to this section, the Secretary shall, 
after consultation with the appropriate pub- 
lic and private school officials, pay the cost 
of such services, including the administra- 
tive costs of arranging for those services, 
from the appropriate allocation or alloca- 
tions under this Act. 

“(d) PRIOR DETERMINATION.—Any by-pass 
determination by the Secretary under this 
Act as in effect on the day before enactment 
of the Improving America’s Schools Act of 
1933 shall remain in effect to the extent the 
Secretary determines that it is consistent 
with the purpose of this section. 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST FUNDS FOR RELIGIOUS 

WORSHIP OR INSTRUCTION 

“Sec. 9507. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the making 
of any payment under this Act for religious 
worship or instruction. 

“PART F—OTHER PROVISIONS 
“STATE RECOGNITION OF EXEMPLARY 
PERFORMANCE 

“SEC. 9601. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) A 
State educational agency may implement a 
program of State recognition awards under 
one or more covered programs (other than 
part A of title I of this Act) and part B of 
title I of this Act. 

“(2) Such recognition awards shall be made 
by the State educational agency to recipi- 
ents of assistance under this Act in the State 
that the State educational agency deter- 
mines have carried out grant-related activi- 
ties in an exemplary fashion and have dem- 
onstrated outstanding performance meas- 
ured in accordance with this section. 

(3) A State desiring to make monetary 
awards under this section may reserve a por- 
tion of the total amount available for grants 
within the State under such program for any 
fiscal year, not to exceed one percent, for the 
purpose of making recognition awards to 
qualifying recipients under such programs. 
In implementing this section, a State may 
reduce the amount of funds it would other- 
wise allocate to recipients in accordance 
with the applicable statute governing such 
allocation to the extent necessary. 

‘“(b) CONDITIONS.—A State educational 
agency may make recognition awards under 
this section if— 

(1) in selecting awardees, it takes into ac- 
count improvements in performance (rather 
than comparisons with other schools and 
school districts), and successful cooperative 
efforts among teachers, administrators, and 
other school personnel in achieving edu- 
cational reform; 

“(2) it employs peer review procedures in 
identifying recipients eligible for awards, the 
identity of the awardees, and the amount of 
the awards; 

(3) it determines that the awardee is in 
compliance with applicable civil rights re- 
quirements; and 

(4) it submits to the Secretary a descrip- 
tion of the criteria used in making such 
awards. 

“INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

“Sec. 9602. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—In 
order to enhance education in the United 
States and to encourage cooperative efforts 
with foreign governments and international 
organizations, the Secretary is authorized 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements to carry out the activi- 
ties in subsection (b). 
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“(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES,—Funds under 
this section may be used for— 

(1) activities to improve international un- 
derstanding through the exchange of tech- 
nical assistance, Information, and training 
opportunities; 

‘(2) activities to improve our understand- 
ing of how educational systems in other 
countries work in order to better carry out 
reform efforts; 

(3) joint conferences with foreign coun- 
tries to focus on specific content areas; and 

“*(4) other joint efforts designed to foster 
international collaboration and cooperation 
in education. 

“(c) AUTHORIZATION.—For the purpose of 
carrying out this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999."’. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE 
GENERAL EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 
PART A—APPLICABILITY OF THE GENERAL 

EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT ` 
TITLE; APPLICABILITY; DEFINITIONS 

SEC. 211. Section 400 of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221 et seg.; 
hereafter in this title referred to as ‘the 
Act”) is amended to read as follows: 

‘TITLE; APPLICABILITY; DEFINITIONS 

“SEC. 400. (a) This title may be cited as the 
‘General Education Provisions Act’. 

“(b)(1) Except as otherwise provided, this 
title applies to each applicable program of 
the Department of Education. 

*(2) Except as otherwise provided, this 
title does not apply to any contract made by 
the Department of Education. 

*(c) As used in this title, the following 
terms have the following meanings: 

“(1) The term ‘applicable program’ means 
any program for which the Secretary of the 
Department has administrative responsibil- 
ity as provided by law or by delegation of au- 
thority pursuant to law. The term includes 
such program for which the Secretary of the 
Department has administrative responsibil- 
ity under the Department of Education Orga- 
nization Act or under statutes effective after 
the effective date of that Act. 

(2) The term ‘applicable statute’ means— 

“(A) the Act or the title, part, section, or 
any other subdivision of an Act, as the case 
may be, that authorizes the appropriation 
for an applicable program; 

“(B) this title; and 

“(C) any other statute that by its terms 
expressly controls the administration of an 
applicable program. 

“(3) The term ‘Department’ means the De- 
partment of Education. 

(4) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

“(d) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to affect the applicability of title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, title V of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the Age Discrimi- 
nation Act, or other statutes prohibiting dis- 
crimination, to any applicable program."’. 

REPEAL 

SEC. 212. Section 400A of the Act is re- 
pealed. 

PART B—THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

NEW HEADING FOR PART A 

SEC. 221. The heading for Part A of.the Act 
is amended to read as follows: “PART A— 
FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION”. 

GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY 

SEC. 222. Section 408 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY 

“SEC. 408. The Secretary, in order to carry 
out functions otherwise vested in him by law 
or by delegation of authority pursuant to 
law, and subject to limitations as may be 
otherwise imposed by law, is authorized to 
make, promulgate, issue, rescind, and amend 
rules and regulations governing the manner 
of operation of, and governing the applicable 
programs administered by, the Depart- 
ment.”’. 

OFFICE OF PRIVATE EDUCATION 

SEC. 223. Section 409 of the Act is repealed 
and a new section 409 is inserted in lieu 
thereof to read as follows: 

“OFFICE OF PRIVATE EDUCATION 

“SEC. 409. Subject to section 413 of the De- 
partment of Education Organization Act, 
there is established in the Department an Of- 
fice of Private Education to ensure the maxi- 
mum participation of nonpublic school stu- 
dents in all applicable programs for which 
such children are eligible.’’. 

REPEALS 

SEC. 224. Sections 401, 402, 403, 406A, 406B, 
406C, and 407 of the Act are repealed. 

PART C—APPROPRIATIONS AND EVALUATIONS 
AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC. 231. (a) The heading for section 412 of 
the Act is amended to read as follows: 
“AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS ON ACA- 
DEMIC OR SCHOOL-YEAR BASIS; ADDITIONAL PE- 
RIOD FOR OBLIGATION OF FUNDS". 

(b) Section 412 of the Act is further amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “to educational agen- 
cies or institutions’’; and 

(B) by striking out “expenditure” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof obligations”; and 

(C) by striking out ‘by the agency or insti- 
tution concerned” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “by the recipient”; 

(2) by amending subsection (b)(1) to read as 
follows: 

MIXA) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, unless enacted in express limi- 
tation of this subsection, any funds from ap- 
propriations to carry out any applicable 
State formula grant program that are not 
obligated by a recipient by the end of the fis- 
cal year for which such funds were appro- 
priated shall remain available for obligation 
by such recipient during the succeeding fis- 
cal year. 

“(B) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘applicable State formula grant program’ 
means an applicable program whose author- 
izing statute or implementing regulations 
provide a formula for allocating program 
funds among eligible States."’; 

(3) in subsection (b)(2}— 

(A) by striking out “applicable program" 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘applicable 
State formula grant program"; 

(B) by striking out “and expenditure” and 
“and expended”; and 

(C) in subparagraph (B), by striking out 
“educational agencies or institutions’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘recipients’’; and 

(4) by striking out subsection (c). 

CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS 

SEC. 232. Section 414 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“CONTINGENT EXTENSION OF PROGRAMS 

Sec. 414. (a) The authorization of appro- 
priations for, or duration of, an applicable 
program shall be automatically extended for 
one additional fiscal year unless Congress, in 
the regular session that ends prior to the ter- 
minal fiscal year of such authorization or 
duration— 
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(1) has passed legislation that becomes 
law and extends, or has formally rejected 
legislation that would have extended, the au- 
thorization or duration of such program; or 

““(2) approves a resolution, by action of ei- 
ther the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, stating that this section shall not 
apply to such program. 

(b) The amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for the period of automatic extension 
of an applicable program under subsection 
(a) shall be the amount that was authorized 
to be appropriated for that program during 
its terminal fiscal year. 

“(c) If the Secretary is required, in the ter- 
minal fiscal year of an applicable program, 
to carry out certain acts or make certain de- 
terminations that are necessary for the con- 
tinuation of such program, such acts or de- 
terminations shall be required to be carried 
out or made during the period of automatic 
extension under subsection (a),"’. 

BIENNIAL EVALUATION REPORT 

SEC. 233. Section 417 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“BIENNIAL EVALUATION REPORT 

“Sec. 417. Not later than March 31 of each 
second year beginning with 1995, the Sec- 
retary shall transmit to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources of the Senate an eval- 
uation report on the effectiveness of applica- 
ble programs during the two preceding fiscal 
years in achieving their legislated purposes. 
Such report shall— 

“(1) contain program profiles that include 
legislative citations, multi-year funding his- 
tories, and legislated purposes; 

“(2) contain recent evaluation information 
on the progress being made toward the 
achievement of program objectives, includ- 
ing listings of program performance indica- 
tors, data from performance measurement 
based on the indicators, and evaluation in- 
formation on the costs and benefits of the 
applicable programs being evaluated; 

“(3) contain selected significant program 
activities, such as Initiatives for program 
improvement, regulations, and program 
monitoring and evaluation; 

“(4) list the principal analyses and studies 
supporting the major conclusions in the re- 
port; and 

(5) include available data to indicate the 
effectiveness of the programs and projects by 
the race, sex, disability and age of their 
beneficiaries.”’. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

SEC. 234. (a) Section 415 of the Act is 
amended by striking out ‘‘Commissioner”’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Secretary’’. 

(b) Section 420 of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “title I of’ and all that 
follows through ‘‘Congress)"’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “title VIII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965"; and 

(2) by striking out “subparagraph (C) of 
section 3(d)(2) or section 403(1)(C)’’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘sections 8003(c) or re- 
siding on property described in section 
8012(7)(B)(ii)"’. 

REPEALS 

Sec. 235. Sections 411, 413, 416, and 419 of 
the Act are repealed. 

PART D—ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
JOINT FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 

Sec. 241. (a) Section 421A or the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“JOINT FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 

“SEC. 421A. (a)(1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into arrangements with other 
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Federal agencies to jointly carry out 
projects of common interest, to transfer to 
such agencies funds appropriated under any 
applicable program, and to receive and use 
funds from such agencies, for projects of 
common interest. 

(2) Funds so transferred or received shall 
be used only in accordance with the statutes 
authorizing the appropriation of such funds 
and the statutes appropriating such funds, 
and shall be made available only to parties 
eligible to receive such funds under such 
statutes. 

(3) If the Secretary enters into an agree- 
ment under this subsection for the adminis- 
tration of a project, the agency administer- 
ing the project shall use its procedures to se- 
lect awardees and to administer the awards, 
unless the parties to the agreement specify 
the use of procedures of another agency that 
is a party to the agreement. 

“(4) If the Secretary has entered into an 
agreement authorized under subsection (a) of 
this section and the Secretary and the heads 
of the other agencies participating in the 
agreement determine that joint funding is 
necessary to address a special need consist- 
ent with the purposes and authorized activi- 
ties of each program that provides funding, 
the Secretary and the heads of the other par- 
ticipating agencies may develop a single set 
of criteria for jointly funded projects and re- 
quire each applicant for those projects to 
submit a single application for review by the 
participating agencies. 

“(b) The Secretary may develop the cri- 
teria for, and require the submission of, joint 
applications under two or more applicable 
programs under which awards are made on a 
competitive basis, and may jointly review 
and approve such applications separately 
from other applications under such pro- 
grams, when the Secretary determines that 
such joint awards are necessary to address a 
special need consistent with the purposes 
and authorized activities of each such pro- 
gram. Any applicant for such a joint award 
must meet the eligibility requirements of 
each such program.". 

COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
INFORMATION 

SEC. 242. Section 422 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
INFORMATION 

“SEC. 422. The Secretary shall— 

“(1) prepare and disseminate to State and 
local educational agencies and institutions 
information concerning applicable programs 
and cooperate with other Federal officials 
who administer programs affecting edu- 
cation in disseminating information con- 
cerning such programs; 

“(2) inform the public on federally sup- 
ported education programs; and 

(3) collect data and information on appli- 
cable programs for the purpose of obtaining 
objective measurements of the effectiveness 
of such programs in achieving their pur- 
poses."’. 

REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS 

SEC. 243. Section 425 of the Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a}— 

(A) by striking out “Commissioner” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”; 

(B) by striking out ‘‘and in the case of the 
programs provided for in title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965,"’; 

(C) in the third sentence thereof, by insert- 
ing a comma after “the hearing’; and 

(D) In the fourth sentence thereof— 
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(i) by striking out the comma after ‘‘guide- 
lines"; and 

(ii) by inserting a comma after ‘‘program"’; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out ‘“‘com- 
missioner" each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘‘Secretary"’; and 

(3) in subsection (d), by striking out Com- 
missioner” each time it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "Secretary" and by in- 
serting before the period “or issue such other 
orders as the Secretary may deem appro- 
priate to achieve such compliance’’. 

USE OF FUNDS WITHHELD 


“SEC. 428. (a) At any time that the Sec- 
retary makes an allotment or reallotment to 
any State under any applicable program, the 
Secretary shall reduce allotment or reallot- 
ment by such amount as the Secretary deter- 
mines it would have been reduced, had the 
data on which the allotment or reallotment 
is based excluded all data relating to local 
educational agencies of the State that, on 
the date of the Secretary's action, are ineli- 
gible to receive the Federal financial assist- 
ance involved because of failure to comply 
with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, or the Age Discrimination Act of 1975. 

“(b) The Secretary may use any funds 
withheld under subsection (a)— 

“(1) to increase the allotments of other 
local educational agencies within the State, 
or the allotments of all States, in accordance 
with the statutes governing the program; or 

2) for grants to local educational agen- 
cies of that State in accordance with section 
405 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, or for any 
other program administered by the Depart- 
ment that is designed to enhance equity in 
education or redress discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, national origin, sex, age, 
or disability."’. 

APPLICATIONS 


SEC. 245. Section 430 of the Act is amended 
by striking out “for three fiscal years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘for more than one 
fiscal year". 

REGULATIONS 
SEC. 246. Section 431 of the Act is repealed. 
RECORDS; REDUCTION IN RETENTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 247. Section 437 of the Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “grant, subgrant, con- 
tract, subcontract, loan, or other arrange- 
ment (other than procurement contracts 
awarded by an administrative head of an 
educational agency)’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘grant, subgrant, cooperative agree- 
ment, loan or other arrangement”; 


(B) by inserting “financial or pro- 
grammatic’’ immediately before ‘audit.’’; 
and 


(C) by striking out the last sentence there- 
of; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out ‘to 
any records of a recipient which may be re- 
lated, or pertinent to, the grants, subgrants, 
contracts, subcontracts, loans, or other ar- 
rangements” and inserting in Heu thereof 
“to any records currently maintained by a 
recipient that may be related, or pertinent 
to, grants, subgrants, cooperative agree- 
ments, loans, or other arrangements”. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


SEC. 248. (a) The heading for Part C of the 
Act is amended by striking out ‘‘CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION” and inserting in lieu 
thereof SECRETARY". 

(b) Section 427 of the Act is amended— 
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(1) by striking out Commissioner” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary”; and 

(2) in the second sentence thereof, by in- 
serting “is made” after “such determina- 
tion”. 

(c) Section 430 of the Act is amended by 
striking out ‘Commissioner’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Sec- 
retary’. 

(d) Section 433 of the Act is amended by 
striking out ‘Except for emergency relief” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘All laborers”. 

(e)(1) The heading of section 434 of the Act 
is amended by striking out “EDUCATIONAL”, 

(2) Section 434 of the Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Secretary’ and 

(B) by inserting "(c)" before the last sen- 
tence and by deleting “paragraph (3)'’ in 
such sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (b)(3)’’, 

(£) Section 435 of the Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘‘Commissioner"’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; and 

(2) in subsection (a)}— 

(A) by striking out the comma after ‘‘sub- 
mits a plan”; and 

(B) by striking out ‘‘(subject, in the case of 
programs under chapter 1 and chapter 2 of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965". 

(g) Section 436 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out ‘‘that 
local education agency” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “that local educational agency"; and 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (2), by inserting a comma 
after “program”; 

(B) in paragraph (4), by striking out ‘‘Com- 
missioner” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary”; and 

(C) in paragraph (7), by striking out 
“handicapped individuals” and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘individuals with disabilities”. 

(h) Section 438 of the Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(4)(B)(ii), by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a semicolon: 

(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) in paragraph (1)(C), by striking out 
“(iii) an administrative head of an education 
agency (as defined in section 408(c)), or (iv)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or (iii)"’; 

(B) in paragraph (1)(H), by striking out 
**1954"" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘1986'’; 
and 

(C) in paragraph (3)— 

(i) by striking out “(C) an administrative 
head of an education agency or (D)’’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘or (C)’’; and 

(ii) by striking out “education program” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “education pro- 
grams”; 

(3) in subsection (d) by inserting a comma 
after “education”; 

(4) in subsection (f}— 

(A) by striking out “The Secretary, or an 
administrative head of an education agen- 
cy,“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘The Sec- 
retary”; 

(B) by striking out “provisions of” after 
ttenforce”; 

(C) by striking out according to the provi- 
sions of" and inserting in lieu thereof “in ac- 
cordance with’’; and 

(D) by striking out “the provisions of” 
after “with; and 

(5) in subsection (g)}— 

(A) by striking out “Health, Education, 
and Welfare” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Education”; and 

(B) by striking out “the provisions of”. 
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REPEALS 


SEC. 249. (a) Sections 421, 423, 424, 426, 426A, 
and 429 of the Act are repealed. 


EQUITY FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND OTHER 
PROGRAM BENEFICIARIES 


SEC. 250. The Act is further amended by in- 
serting after section 425 a new section 426 to 
read as follows: 


“EQUITY FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND OTHER 
PROGRAM BENEFICIARIES 


“SEC. 426. (a) The purpose of this section is 
to assist the Department in implementing 
its mission to ensure equal access to edu- 
cation and to promote educational excel- 
lence throughout the Nation, by ensuring 
equal opportunities to participate for all eli- 
gible students, teachers and other program 
beneficiaries in any project or activity carry 
out under an applicable program and pro- 
moting their ability to meet high standards. 

“(b) The Secretary shall require each ap- 
plicant for assistance under an applicable 
program (other than an individual) to de- 
velop and describe in its application the 
steps it proposes to take to ensure equitable 
access to, and equitable participation in, the 
project or activity to be conducted with such 
assistance, by addressing the special needs of 
students, teachers, and other program bene- 
ficiaries in order to overcome barriers to eq- 
uitable participation, including barriers 
based on gender, race, color, national origin, 
disability, and age. 

“(c) The Secretary may establish criteria 
and provide technical assistance for meeting 
the requirements of this section. 

““(d) Nothing in this section is intended to 
alter in any way the rights or responsibil- 
ities established under the statutes cited in 
section 400(d) of this Act.’’. 


PART E—ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
REPEAL 
SEc. 251. Part D of the Act is repealed. 
PART F—ENFORCEMENT 
REPEAL OF GRANTBACK PROVISION 
SEC. 261. Section 459 of the Act is repealed. 


PART G—RELATED AMENDMENTS TO OTHER 
ACTS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ORGANIZATION ACT 


SEC. 271. The Department of Education Or- 
ganization Act is amended— 

(1) in section 414, by striking out “(a)” and 
subsection (b). 

(2) in section 417, by adding a new sub- 
section (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized, with 
funds expressly appropriated for such pur- 
pose, to construct such facilities as may be 
necessary to carry out functions of the Sec- 
retary or the Department and to acquire and 
dispose of such property."’; 

(3) in section 421, by inserting ‘‘and to ac- 
cept donations of services" after ‘‘personal’’; 
and 

(4) by striking out section 427. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


SEC. 272. Sections 432(d) and 482(c) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 are repealed. 


PART H—CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 
CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


SEC. 281. (a) The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
is amended— 

(1) by repealing section 9; and 

(2) in section 100, by striking out sub- 
section (d). 

(b) Section 491(b) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1001 et seg.) is amended 
by striking out the last sentence thereof. 
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TITLE II—AMENDMENT TO OTHER ACTS 
PART A—AMENDMENTS TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
WITH DISABILITIES EDUCATION ACT 
ALLOCATIONS UNDER SECTION 611 OF THE IDEA 

SEC. 311. (a) Section 61l(a) of the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act (here- 
after in this title referred to as the “IDEA"’) 
is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (5), 
the maximum amount of the grant for which 
a State is eligible under this section for any 
fiscal year is— 

(A) the sum of— 

“(i) the number of children with disabil- 
ities in the State, aged 6 through 21, who are 
receiving special education and related serv- 
ices, as determined under paragraph (3); and 

(ii) the number of such children in the 
State, aged 3 through five, if the State is eli- 
gible for a grant under section 619; multi- 
plied by 

“(B) 40 percent of the average per-pupil ex- 
penditure in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the United States.”’; 

(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) For the purpose of this section, the 
term ‘State’ means each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico.”; and 

(3) in paragraph (5)(A)}— 

(A) in clause (i), by striking out “and the 
State” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘or the 
combined percentage of such children count- 
ed by the Secretary for the purpose of mak- 
ing fiscal year 1994 allocations under this 
section and under subpart 2 of part D of 
chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, whichever 
is greater, if the State’’; 

(B) in clause (1i)— 

(i) by striking out “and the State” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘or the combined per- 
centage of such children counted by the Sec- 
retary for the purpose of making fiscal year 
1994 allocations under this section and under 
subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, whichever is greater, if the 
State”; and 

(ii) by striking out the semicolon and 
“and” at the end thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof a period; and 

(C) by striking out clause (ili). 

(b) Section 611(B) of the IDEA is amended 
to read as follows: 

““(b)(1) Notwithstanding subsections (a) and 
(g) of this section, no State shall receive an 
amount under this section for any of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999 that is less than 
the combined amount it received for fiscal 
year 1994 under— 

“(A) this section; and 

(B) subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 for children with disabil- 
ities aged three through 21. 

“(2) If, for the fiscal year 1998 or 1999, the 
number of children determined under sub- 
section (a)(3) for any State is less than the 
total number of children with disabilities, 
aged three through 21, counted for that 
State's fiscal year 1994 grants under section 
and under subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the amount determined 
under paragraph (1) for that State shall be 
reduced by the same percentage by which the 
number of those children so declined.’’. 

(c) Section 611(c) of the IDEA is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraph (1) to read as 
follows: 
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““(1) Of the funds received under subsection 
(a) by any State for any fiscal year— 

(A) the State may use up to 25 percent in 
accordance with paragraph (2); and 

(B) except. as provided in paragraph (4), 
the State shall distribute at least 75 percent 
to local educational agencies and intermedi- 
ate educational units, in accordance with 
subsection (d), for use in accordance with 
priorities established under section 612(3)."’; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by amending subpara- 
graph (A) to read as follows: 

“(A) From the funds that any State may 
use under paragraph (1)(A) for any fiscal 
year, the State— 

‘(i) may use five percent of the funds re- 
ceived under this section or $450,000, which- 
ever is greater, for administrative costs re- 
lated to carrying out sections 612 and 613; 
and 

"(ii) shall use the remainder— 

‘(I) to provide support services and direct 
services, subject to subparagraph (B), in ac- 
cordance with priorities established under 
section 612(3); and 

(II) for the administrative costs of mon- 
itoring and complaint investigation, but 
only to the extent that such costs exceed the 
costs of administration incurred during fis- 
cal year 1985."’. 

(d) Section 611(d) of the IDEA is amended 
to read as follows: 

‘“(d)) From the total amount of funds 
available for any fiscal year under sub- 
section (c)(1)(B), the State shall provide to 
each local educational agency or intermedi- 
ate educational unit an amount that bears 
the same ratio to such total amount as the 
number of children, aged 3 through 21, deter- 
mined under subsection (a)(3) for such agen- 
cy or unit bears to the total number of such 
children determined for all such agencies 
and units that apply for such funds. 

‘(2)(A) To the extent necessary, 
State— 

(i) shall use funds available under sub- 
section (c)(2)(A)(ii) to ensure that each State 
agency that received fiscal year 1994 funds 
under subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 receives, from the com- 
bination of such funds and funds provided 
under paragraph (1), an amount equal to— 

“(I) the number of children, aged 6 through 
21, determined under subsection (a)(3) for 
such agency; multiplied by 

“(II) the per-child amount provided under 
such subpart for fiscal year 1994; and 

“(di) may use such funds to ensure that 
each local educational agency that received 
fiscal year 1994 funds under such subpart for 
children who had transferred from a State- 
operated or State-supported school or pro- 
gram assisted under such subpart receives, 
from the combination of such funds and 
funds provided under paragraph (1), an 
amount for each such child, aged 3 through 
21, determined under subsection (a)(3) for 
such agency, equal to the per-child amount 
the agency received under such subpart for 
fiscal year 1994. 

‘(B) For the purpose of subparagraph (A), 
the number of children determined under 
subsection (a)(3) for any State agency or 
local educational agency shall not exceed 
the number of children aged 3 through 21 for 
whom such agency received funds under such 
subpart for such fiscal year.. 

(e) Section 611(e)(1) of the IDEA is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) The jurisdictions to which this sub- 
section applies are Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 


the 
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the effective date of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation with the Government of Palau)."’. 

(£) Section 61l(g) of the IDEA is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(g)(1)(A) If the sums appropriated under 
subsection (h) for any fiscal year are not suf- 
ficient to pay in full the total of the 
amounts that all States are eligible to re- 
ceive under subsection (a), each such amount 
shall be ratably reduced. 

“(B) If additional funds become available 
for making such payments for any fiscal 
year, such reduced amounts shall be in- 
creased on the same basis as they were re- 
duced. 

“(C) Any State that receives any such ad- 
ditional funds shall distribute them in ac- 
cordance with this section, except that any 
State that has used funds available under 
subsection (c)(2)(A)(ii) for the purpose de- 
scribed in subsection (d)(2) may— 

“(i) deduct, from the amount that it would 
otherwise be required to make available to 
local educational agencies and intermediate 
educational units, the same amounts of such 
additional funds as it is so used; and 

“(i1) use such funds in accordance with 
subsection (c)(2)(A)(i1). 

“(2)(A) In any fiscal year for which pay- 
ments have been reduced and additional 
funds have not been made available under 
paragraph (1) to pay in full the amounts for 
which all States are eligible under this sec- 
tion, each State educational agency shall fix 
dates by which each local educational agen- 
cy or intermediate educational unit shall re- 
port to the State agency the amount of funds 
available to it under this section that it esti- 
mates it will expend. 

“(B) The State educational agency shall, in 
accordance with this section, reallocate any 
funds that it determines will not be used 
during the period of availability by such 
local educational agencies and intermediate 
educational units, and by any such agency or 
unit to which such funds would be available 
if it applied for them under this part, to 
those local educational agencies and inter- 
mediate educational units that the State 
educational agency determines will need, 
and be able to use, additional funds to carry 
out approved programs.”’. 

TREATMENT OF CHAPTER 1 STATE AGENCIES 


SEC. 312. Part B of the IDEA is further 
amended by inserting after section 614 the 
following new section: 


“TREATMENT OF CHAPTER 1 STATE AGENCIES 


“SEC. 614A. (a) For the purpose of making 
payments under sections 611 and 619 of this 
Act, any State agency that received funds 
for fiscal year 1994 under subpart 2 of part D 
of chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall be 
treated as if it were a local educational 
agency. 

“(b) The State educational agency shall 
ensure that each State agency that operates 
or supports a program or school for children 
with disabilities with funds under this part— 

“(1) provides each child with a disability in 
that school or program a free appropriate 
public education in accordance with this 
part, including the due process protections of 
section 615, as if it were a local educational 
agency; and 

“(2) has on file with the State educational 
agency an application that meets those re- 
quirements of section 614 that the Secretary 
finds appropriate.” 

““(c) Section 611(c)(4) shall not apply with 
respect to a State agency that is eligible for 
a payment under this part by virtue of this 
section.”’. 
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INFANTS AND TODDLERS WITH DISABILITIES 

Sec. 313. (a) Section 684(c) of the IDEA is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (5); and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof paragraphs (1) through 
(4) to read as follows: 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (3) 
and (4), from the funds remaining for each 
fiscal year after the reservation and pay- 
ments under subsections (a) and (b), the Sec- 
retary shall first allot to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such remainder as the number of 
infants and toddlers in the State bears to the 
number of infants and toddlers in all States. 

“(2) For fiscal year 1995 only, the Secretary 
shall allot $34,000,000 of the remaining funds 
described in paragraph (1) among the States 
in proportion to their relative numbers of in- 
fants and toddlers with disabilities who— 

“(A) are counted on December 1, 1994; and 

“(B) would have been eligible to be counted 
under section 1221(c)(1) of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as in ef- 
fect before the enactment of the Improving 
America's Schools Act of 1993. 

“(3) Except as provided in paragraph (4), no 
State shall receive an amount under this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year that is less than the 
greater of— 

“(A) one-half of one percent of the remain- 
ing amount described in paragraph (1), not 
including any amounts allotted under para- 
graph (2); or 

**(B) $500,000. 

*(4)(A) No State shall receive an amount 
under this section for any of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999 that is less than the com- 
bined amount it received for fiscal year 1994 
under— 

“(i) this part; and 

“(ii) subpart 2 of part D of chapter 1 of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 for children with disabil- 
ities from birth through age two. 

“(B) If, for fiscal year 1998 or 1999, the num- 
ber of infants and toddlers in any State, as 
determined under paragraph (1), is less than 
the number of infants and toddlers so deter- 
mined for fiscal year 1994, the amount deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A) for that State 
shall be reduced by the same percentage by 
which the number of those infants and tod- 
dlers so declined."’. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall take effect beginning with fiscal 
year 1995. 

PART B—AMENDMENTS TO THE STEWART B. 
MCKINNEY HOMELESS ASSISTANCE ACT 
STATE LITERACY INITIATIVES 

SEC. 321. Section 702 of the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (42 
U.S.C. 11301 et seg.; hereinafter in this title 
referred to as “the Act’’) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“STATE LITERACY INITIATIVES 

“SEC. 702. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The 
Secretary of Education is authorized to 
make grants to State educational agencies 
to enable each such agency to implement, ei- 
ther directly or through contracts and 
grants, a program of literacy training and 
academic remediation for adult homeless in- 
dividuals within the State, which program 
shall— 

(A) include outreach activities; and 

"(B) be coordinated with other agencies or 
organizations, such as community-based or- 
ganizations, nonprofit literacy-action orga- 
nizations, and funding recipients under the 
Adult Education Act, title II of the Job 
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Training Partnership Act, the Youth Fair 

Chance program under title IV of the Job 

Training Partnership Act, the Volunteers in 

Service to America program under the Do- 

mestic Volunteers Service Act, part C of this 

title, or the Job Opportunity and Basic 

Skills program under the Social Security 

Act. 

(2) The Secretary of Education shall, in 
awarding grants under this section, give spe- 
cial consideration to the estimates submit- 
ted in the application submitted under sub- 
section (b) and make such awards in what- 
ever amounts he or she determines would 
best serve the purposes of this section. 

“(b) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring to receive a grant under this 
section shall submit to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation an application at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall include an estimate of 
the number of homeless individuals in the 
State and the number of such individuals ex- 
pected to be served. 

“(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 
(1) For the purpose of carrying out the adult 
literacy and academic remediation programs 
authorized by this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999, 

““(d) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘State’ means each of the 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and Palau (until 
the effective date of the Compact of Free As- 
sociation with the Government of Palau).’’. 

EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 

SEC. 322. Subtitle B of title VII of the Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“SUBTITLE B—EDUCATION FOR 
HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
“STATEMENT OF POLICY 

“Sec. 721. It is the policy of the Congress 
that— 

“(1) each State educational agency shall 
ensure that each child of a homeless individ- 
ual and each homeless youth has equal ac- 
cess to the same free, appropriate public edu- 
cation, including a public preschool edu- 
cation, as provided to other children and 
youth; 

(2) in any State that has a compulsory 
residency requirement as a component of its 
compulsory school attendance laws or other 
laws, regulations, practices, or policies that 
may act as a barrier to the enrollment, at- 
tendance, or success in school of homeless 
children and youth, the State will review 
and undertake steps to revise such laws, reg- 
ulations, practices, or policies to ensure that 
homeless children and youth are afforded the 
same free, appropriate public education as 
provided to other children and youth; 

““(3) homelessness alone should not be suffi- 
cient reason to separate students from the 
mainstream school environment; and 

“(4) homeless children and youth should 
have access to the education and other serv- 
ices that they need to ensure that they have 
an opportunity to meet the same challenging 
State performance standards to which all 
students are held. 

“GRANTS FOR STATE AND LOCAL ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF HOMELESS CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 
“SEC. 722. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The 

Secretary is, in accordance with the provi- 

sions of this section, authorized to make 
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grants to States to carry out the activities 
described in subsections (d), (e), (£), and (g). 

H(b) APPLICATION.—No State may receive a 
grant under this section unless the State 
educational agency submits an application 
to the Secretary at such time, in such man- 
ner, and containing or accompanied by such 
information as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require. 

‘(c) ALLOCATION AND RESERVATIONS.—(1) 
Subject to paragraph (2) and section 724(c), 
from the amounts appropriated for each fis- 
cal year pursuant to section 726, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to allot to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to the 
amount appropriated in each such year as 
the amount allocated under section 1122 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to the State in that year bears to 
the total amount allocated to all States, ex- 
cept that no State shall receive less than 
$100,000. 

‘(2)(A) The Secretary is authorized to re- 

serve 0.1 percent of the amount appropriated 
for each fiscal year pursuant to section 726 
to be allocated by the Secretary among the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau), according to their re- 
spective need, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. 
.“(B)Xi) The Secretary is authorized to 
transfer one percent of the amount appro- 
priated for each fiscal year under section 726 
to the Department of the Interior for pro- 
grams for Indian students served by schools 
funded by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
determined under the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act, that are 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

(il) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall enter into an agreement, 
consistent with the requirements of this 
part, for the distribution and use of these 
funds under terms that the Secretary deter- 
mines best meet the purposes of the covered 
programs. Such agreement shall set forth 
the plans of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the use of the amounts transferred, including 
appropriate goals, objectives and milestones. 

“(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘State’ shall not include the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands, or Palau. 

‘(d) MANDATED ACTIVITIES.—Grants under 
this section shall be used— 

“(1) to carry out the policies set forth in 
section 721 in the State; 

to provide activities for, and services to, 
homeless children, including preschool-aged 
children, and homeless youth that enable 
such children and youth to enroll in, attend, 
and succeed in school, or, if appropriate, in 
preschool programs; 

t(3) to establish or designate an Office of 
Coordinator of Education of Homeless Chil- 
dren and Youth in the State educational 
agency in accordance with subsection (f); 

““(4) to prepare and carry out the State 
plan described in subsection (g); and 

“(5) to develop and implement professional 
development programs for school personnel 
to heighten their awareness of, and capacity 
to respond to, specific problems in the edu- 
cation of homeless children and youth. 

“(e) STATE AND LOCAL GRANTS.—(1)(A) Sub- 
ject to subparagraph (B), if the amount allot- 
ted to the State educational agency for any 
fiscal year under this subtitle exceeds the 
amount such agency received for fiscal year 
1990 under this subtitle, such agency shall 
provide grants to local educational agencies 
for purposes of section 723, 
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‘(B) The State educational agency may re- 
serve not more than the greater of five per- 
cent of the amount it receives under this 
subtitle for any fiscal year, or the amount 
such agency received under this subtitle for 
fiscal year 1990, to conduct activities under 
subsection (f) directly or through grants or 
contracts. 

(2) If the amount allotted to a State edu- 
cational agency for any fiscal year under 
this subtitle is less than the amount such 
agency received for fiscal year 1990 under 
this subtitle, such agency, at its discretion, 
may provide such grants or may conduct ac- 
tivities under subsection (f) directly or 
through grants or contracts. 

““(f) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF COORDINA- 
TOR.—The Coordinator of Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth established in 
each State shall— 

“(1) estimate the number of homeless chil- 
dren and youth in the State and the number 
of such children and youth served with as- 
sistance provided under the grants under 
this subtitle; 

(2) gather, to the extent possible, reliable, 
valid, and comprehensive information on the 
nature and extent of the problems homeless 
children and youth have in gaining access to 
public preschool programs and to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the difficul- 
ties in identifying the special needs of such 
children and youth, any progress made by 
the State educational agency and local edu- 
cational agencies in the State in addressing 
such problems and difficulties, and the suc- 
cess of the program under this subtitle in al- 
lowing homeless children and youth to enroll 
in, attend, and succeed in school; 

““(3) develop and carry out the State plan 
described in subsection (g); 

“(4) prepare and submit to the Secretary 
not later than October 1, 1997, and on Octo- 
ber 1 of every third year thereafter, a report 
on the information gathered pursuant to 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and such additional in- 
formation as the Secretary may require to 
carry out his or her responsibilities under 
this subtitle; 

‘(5) facilitate coordination between the 
State educational agency, the State social 
services agency, and other agencies provid- 
ing services to homeless children and youth 
and their families; and 

“(6) develop relationships and coordinate 
with other relevant education, child develop- 
ment, or preschool programs and providers of 
services to homeless children, homeless fam- 
ilies, and runaway and homeless youth (in- 
cluding domestic violence agencies, shelter 
operators, transitional housing facilities, 
runaway and homeless youth centers, and 
transitional living programs for homeless 
youth), to improve the provision of com- 
prehensive services to homeless children and 
youth and their families. 

“(g) STATE PLAN.—(1) Each State shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary a plan to provide for 
the education of homeless children and 
youth within the State, which plan shall de- 
scribe how such children and youth are or 
will be given the opportunity to meet the 
same challenging State performance stand- 
ards all students are expected to meet, shall 
describe the procedures the State edu- 
cational agency will use to identify such 
children and youth in the State and to assess 
their special needs, and shall— 

“(A) describe procedures for the prompt 
resolution of disputes regarding the edu- 
cational placement of homeless children and 
youth; 

“(B) describe programs for school person- 
nel (including principals, attendance offi- 
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cers, teachers and enrollment personnel), to 
heighten the awareness of such personnel of 
the specific needs of runaway and homeless 
youth; 

“(C) describe procedures that ensure that 
homeless children and youth who meet the 
relevant eligibility criteria are able to par- 
ticipate in Federal, State, or local food pro- 
grams; 

“(D) describe procedures that ensure that— 

“(1) homeless children have equal access to 
the same public preschool programs as pro- 
vided to other children; and 

“(ii) homeless children and youth who 
meet the relevant eligibility criteria are able 
to participate in Federal, State, or local 
before- and after-school care programs; 

‘*(E) address problems set forth in the re- 
port provided to the Secretary under sub- 
section (f)(4); 

“(F) address other problems with respect 
to the education of homeless children and 
youth, including problems caused by— 

“({) transportation issues; and 

“(ii) enrollment delays that are caused 
by— 

“(1 immunization requirements; 

(II) residency requirements; 

“(IIT) lack of birth certificates, 
records, or other documentation; or 

“(IV) guardianship issues; 

“(G) demonstrate that the State edu- 
cational agency and local educational agen- 
cies in the State have developed, and will re- 
view and revise, policies to remove barriers 
to the enrollment and retention of homeless 
children and youth in schools in the State; 
and 

HH) contain an assurance that the State 
educational agency and local educational 
agencies in the State will adopt policies and 
practices to ensure that homeless children 
and youth are not isolated or stigmatized. 

“(2) Each plan adopted under this sub- 
section shall also show how the State will 
ensure that local educational agencies in the 
State will comply with the requirements of 
paragraphs (3) through (9) 

*(3)(A) The local educational agency of 
each homeless child and youth shall, accord- 
ing to the child's or youth's best interest, el- 
ther— 

““({) continue the child’s or youth's edu- 
cation in the school of origin— 

“(I) for the remainder of the academic 
year; or 

“(II) in any case in which a family becomes 
homeless between academic years, for the 
following academic year; or 

t(ii) enroll the child or youth in any school 
that nonhomeless students who live in the 
attendance area in which the child or youth 
is actually living are eligible to attend. 

‘*(B) In determining the best interest of the 
child or youth under subparagraph (A), the 
local educational agency shall comply with 
the request made by a parent or guardian re- 
garding school selection unless the local edu- 
cational agency has a compelling reason for 
not complying with the request. 

‘“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘schoo! of origin’ means the school that 
the child or youth attended when perma- 
nently housed, or the school in which the 
child or youth was last enrolled. 

“(D) The choice regarding placement shall 
be made regardless of whether the child or 
youth lives with the homeless parents or has 
been temporarily placed elsewhere by the 
parents. 

“(4) Each homeless child or youth shall be 
provided services comparable to services of- 
fered to other students in the school selected 
according to the provisions of paragraph (3), 
including— 


school 
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(A) transportation services, except as re- 
quired by paragraph (9); 

(B) educational services for which the 
child or youth meets the eligibility criteria, 
such as services provided under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 or similar State or local programs, edu- 
cational programs for children with disabil- 
ities, and educational programs for students 
with limited English proficiency; 

‘(C) programs in vocational education; 

(D) programs for gifted and talented stu- 
dents; 

**(E) school meals programs. 

(5) Any record ordinarily kept by the 
school, including immunization records, aca- 
demic records, birth certificates, guardian- 
ship records, and evaluations for special 
services or programs, of each homeless child 
or youth shall be maintained— 

H(A) so that the records are available, in 
timely fashion, when a child or youth enters 
a new school district; and 

*(B) in a manner consistent with section 
438 of the General Education Provisions Act. 

(6) Each local educational agency serving 
homeless children and youth that receives 
assistance under this subtitle shall coordi- 
nate with local social services agencies and 
other agencies or programs providing serv- 
ices to such children or youth and their fam- 
ilies. 

“(7)(A) Each local educational agency in 
which homeless children or youth live or at- 
tend school in a State that receives a grant 
under this subtitle shall designate a home- 
lessness liaison to ensure that— 

“({) homeless children and youth enroll 
and succeed in the schools of that agency; 
and 

“(f) homeless families, children, and 
youth receive educational services for which 
they are eligible, including preschool pro- 
grams, and referrals to health care services, 
dental services, mental health services, and 
other appropriate services. 

“(B) State coordinators and local edu- 
cational agencies shall inform school person- 
nel, service providers, and advocates working 
with homeless families of the duties of the 
laisons. 

‘(8) Each State educational agency and 
local educational agency shall review and re- 
vise any policies that may act as barriers to 
the enrollment of homeless children and 
youth in schools selected in accordance with 
paragraph (3). In reviewing and revising such 
policies, consideration shall be given to is- 
sues concerning transportation, immuniza- 
tion, residency, birth certificates, school 
records, and other documentation, and 
guardianship. Special attention shall be 
given to ensuring the enrollment and attend- 
ance of homeless children and youth who are 
not currently attending school. 

“(9) Each plan adopted under this sub- 
section shall— 

“(A) demonstrate that transportation, to 
the extent possible, will be provided at no 
cost to homeless children and youth attend- 
ing the school in which they are enrolled; 
and 

‘(B) contain procedures for resolving dis- 
putes between local educational agencies or 
within a local educational agency concern- 
ing transportation costs for such children 
and youth. 

“LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY GRANTS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF HOMELESS CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

“SEC. 723. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The 
State educational agency shall, in accord- 
ance with section 722(e) and with amounts 
made available to such agency under section 
726, make grants to local educational agen- 
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cies for the purpose of facilitating the enroll- 
ment, attendance, and success in school 
homeless children and youth. 

(2) Unless otherwise specified, services 
under paragraph (1) may be provided through 
programs on schoo! grounds or at other fa- 
cilities. Where services are provided through 
programs on school grounds, such as services 
may also be made available to children and 
youth who are determined by the local edu- 
cational agency to be at risk of failing in, or 
dropping out of, schools, except that priority 
for such services shall be given to homeless 
children and youth. To the maximum extent 
practicable, services shall be provided 
through existing programs and mechanisms 
that integrate homeless individuals with 
nonhomeless individuals. 

“3) Services provided under this section 
shall be designed to expand upon or improve 
services provided as part of the school's reg- 
ular academic program. 

“(b) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency that desires to receive a grant under 
this section shall submit an application to 
the State educational agency at such time, 
in such manner, and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the State edu- 
cational agency may reasonably require ac- 
cording to guidelines issued by the Sec- 
retary. Each such application shall include— 

“(1) a description of the services and pro- 
grams for which assistance is sought and the 
problems to be addressed through the provi- 
sion of such services and programs; 

“(2) an assurance that the local edu- 
cational agency’s combined fiscal effort per 
student or the aggregate expenditures of 
that agency and the State with respect to 
the provision of free public education by that 
agency for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than 90 percent of such combed fiscal ef- 
fort or aggregate expenditures for the second 
preceding fiscal year; 

“(3) an assurance that the applicant com- 
plies with, or will use requested funds to 
come into compliance with, paragraphs (3) 
through (9) of section 722(g); and 

*4) description of policies and procedures 
that the agency will implement to ensure 
that activities carried out by the agency will 
not isolate or stigmatize homeless children 
and youth. 

(c) AWARDS.—(1) The State educational 
agency shall, in accordance with section 
722(g) and with amounts made available to 
such agency under section 726, award grants 
under this section to local educational agen- 
cies submitting an application under sub- 
section (b) on the basis of the need of such 
agencies. 

(2) In determining need under paragraph 
(1), the State educational agency may con- 
sider the number of homeless children and 
youth enrolled in preschool, elementary, and 
secondary schools within the area served by 
the agency, and shall consider the needs of 
such children and youth and the ability of 
the agency to meet such needs. Such agency 
may also consider— 

‘(A) the extent to which the proposed use 
of funds would facilitate the enrollment, re- 
tention, and educational success of homeless 
children and youth; 

“(B) the extent to which the application 
reflects coordination with other local and 
State agencies that serve homeless children 
and youth, as well as the State plan required 
by section 722(g); 

“(C) the extent to which the applicant ex- 
hibits in the application and in current prac- 
tice a commitment to education for all 
homeless children and youth; and 

“(D) such other criteria as the agency de- 
termines appropriate. 
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(3) Grants awarded under this section 
shall be for terms not to exceed three years. 

“(d) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—({1) A local 
educational agency may use funds awarded 
under this section for activities to carry out 
the purpose of this subtitle, including— 

(A) the provision of tutoring and supple- 
mentary educational services that are linked 
to the achievement of the same challenging 
standards the State establishes for other 
children or youth; 

“(B) the provision of expedited evaluations 
of the strengths and needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, including needs and eligi- 
bility for programs and services (such as edu- 
cational programs for gifted and talented 
students, children with disabilities, and stu- 
dents with limited English proficiency, serv- 
ices provided under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 or simi- 
lar State or local programs, programs in vo- 
cational education, and school meals pro- 
grams); 

“(C) professional development and other 
activities for educators and other school per- 
sonnel that is designed to heighten the un- 
derstanding and sensitivity of such personnel 
to the needs of homeless children and youth, 
the rights of such children and youth under 
this Act, and the specific educational needs 
of runaway and homeless youth; 

“(D) the provision of referral services to 
homeless children and youth for medical, 
dental, mental, and other health services; 

‘(E) the provision of assistance to defray 
the excess cost of transportation for stu- 
dents pursuant to sections 722(g)(4) or 
722(g)(9), not otherwise provided through 
Federal, State, or local funding, where nec- 
essary to enable students to attend the 
school selected under section 722(g)(3); 

“(F) the provision of developmentally ap- 
propriate early childhood education pro- 
grams, not otherwise provided through Fed- 
eral, State, or local funding, for preschool- 
aged children; 

““(G) the provision of before- and after- 
schoo] and summer programs for homeless 
children and youth in which a teacher or 
other qualified individual provides tutoring, 
homework assistance, and supervision of 
educational activities; 

(H) where necessary, the payment of fees 
other costs associated with tracking, obtain- 
ing, and transferring records necessary to 
enroll homeless children and youth in 
school, including birth certificates, immuni- 
zation records, academic records, guardian- 
ship records, and evaluations for special pro- 
grams or services; 

“(I) the provision of education and training 
to the parents of homeless children and 
youth about the rights of, and resources 
available to, such children and youth; 

“(J) the development of coordination be- 
tween schools and agencies providing serv- 
ices to homeless children and youth; 

‘““(K) the provision of counseling (including 
violence prevention counseling), social work, 
and psychological services, and referrals for 
such services; 

“(L) activities to address the particular 
needs of homeless children and youth that 
may arise from domestic violence; 

“(M) the adaptation of space and purchase 
of supplies for nonschool facilities made 
available under subsection (a)(2) to provide 
services under this subsection; 

“(N) the provision of school supplies to be 
distributed at shelters or temporary housing 
facilities; and 

*(O) the provision of other extraordinary 
or emergency assistance needed to enable 
homeless children and youth to attend 
school. 
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‘SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


“SEC. 724. (a) REVIEW OF PLANS.—In review- 
ing the State plans submitted by the State 
educational agencies under section 722(g), 
the Secretary shall use a peer review process 
and shall evaluate whether State laws, poli- 
cies, and practices described in such plans 
adequately address the problems of homeless 
children and youth relating to access to edu- 
cation and placement as described in such 
plans. 

“(b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide support and technical 
assistance to the State educational agencies 
to assist such agencies to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under this subtitle. 

“(¢) EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION.—The 
Secretary shall conduct evaluation and dis- 
semination activities of programs designed 
to meet the educational needs of homeless 
elementary and secondary school students, 
and may use funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 726 to conduct such activities. 

“(d) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall pre- 
pare and submit a report to Congress on the 
programs and activities authorized by this 
subtitle by December 31, 1997, and every 
third year thereafter. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 725. For the purpose of this subtitle, 
the following terms have the following 
meanings. 

(1) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

(2) The term ‘State’ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


‘‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 726. For the purpose of carrying out 
this subtitle, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 
1999,’". 

PART C—REPEAL OF IMPACT AID STATUTES 

REPEAL OF IMPACT AID STATUTES 


SEC. 331. Public Laws 81-815 and 81-874 are 
repealed. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS—THE 
IMPROVING AMERICA’S SCHOOLS ACT OF 1993 


Section 2. Organization of the bill. Section 2 
of the bill would summarize the bill’s organi- 
zation into three titles: Title I, Amendments 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (ESEA); Title II, Amendments to 
the General Education Provisions Act; and 
Title II, Amendment to Other Acts. 

Section 3. Effective dates; transition. Section 
3 of the bill would provide effective dates for 
each title of the Act and also provide for a 
flexible transition to the various programs 
amended by the Act. 

Subsection (a)(1) would establish an effec- 
tive date of July 1, 1995 for all non-competi- 
tive, formula-driven programs under the 
amended ESEA (such as Part of Title I), 
other than the Impact Aid program under 
Title VII, and provide that the provisions of 
the amended ESEA applicable to Impact Aid 
and to discretionary programs (i.e., those 
conducted on a competitive basis) would be 
effective with respect to the use of fiscal 
year 1995 appropriations. 

Subsection (a)(2) would provide that the 
amendments to the General Education Pro- 
visions Act (GEPA) contained in Title II of 
the Act would take effect upon enactment, 
with the exception of the new section 426 of 
GEPA (“Equity for Students, Teachers, and 
Other Program Beneficiaries”), which would 
take effect on July 1, 1995 for non-competi- 
tive programs and with respect to fiscal year 
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1995 appropriations for programs carried out 
on a competitive basis. 

Subsection (a)(3) would provide that the 
amendments in Title III of the Act to the In- 
dividuals with Disabilities Education Act 
and the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless As- 
sistance would take effect July 1, 1995, and 
that the repeal of the Impact Aid statutes by 
section 331 of the bill would take effect on 
October 1, 1994. 

Subsection (b) would provide that notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, a recipi- 
ent of funds under the ESEA, as in effect 
prior to amendment by the bill, may use 
funds available to it under that predecessor 
authority to carry out necessary and reason- 
able planning and transition activities in 
order to ensure a smooth implementation of 
programs authorized by the bill. 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY 

AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1985 


Section 101. Amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Section 
101 of the bill would completely restate the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (ESEA) as described below. 

Section 2. Table of contents. Proposed sec- 
tion 2 of the ESEA would provide a table of 
contents for the ESEA. 


TITLE I—HELPING CHILDREN IN NEED MEET HIGH 
STANDARDS 


The bill would return the program to its 
original name: Title I. 

Section 1001. Declaration of policy and state- 
ment of purpose. Proposed section 1001 of the 
ESEA would set forth the statement of pol- 
icy, need, and purpose and provide the ra- 
tionale underlying the proposed changes in 
the law. It would provide a framework for 
understanding why and how Title I must 
change to ensure that the children it serves 
receive a high quality education that will en- 
able them to meet challenging State stand- 
ards all children are expected to meet. 

Subsection (a) would contain the state- 
ment of policy that reflects the values em- 
bodied in our Nation and the vital role an 
equal opportunity for a high-quality edu- 
cation has in safeguarding those values. 

Subsections (b) and (c) would recognize the 
need for changes in Title I. Currently, our 
Nation is not providing the opportunity for 
many segments of society to receive a high- 
quality education. The needs of children in 
high-poverty schools are particularly acute 
and, research suggests, are growing. The 
data also suggest that although Title I con- 
tributed to equalizing educational opportu- 
nities in support of a national focus on basic 
skills in the 1970's, it is no longer adequately 
helping to close the gap between disadvan- 
taged children and others and to help provide 
disadvantaged students with the education 
they need to live productive lives in the next 
century. 

Research suggests several reasons why. 
Chapter 1 programs often emphasize low- 
level basic skills and remedial drill and prac- 
tice, rather than necessary problem solving 
skills and challenging and engaging curricu- 
lum content. In 70 percent of all Chapter 1 
schools, children continue to be taken out of 
regular classrooms to attend pull-out pro- 
grams that add little additional learning 
time and do not improve the quality of 
teaching and learning in the regular class- 
room where children in Chapter 1 still spend 
the bulk of their day. Moreover, Chapter 1 
programs have lacked a framework in which 
to operate—clearly articulated high stand- 
ards and a set of assessments to determine 
how well children are meeting these stand- 
ards. Without such a framework, children 
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served by Chapter 1 have too often been cap- 
tive to lower expectations and subjected to 
low-level assessments that drive their in- 
struction. Finally, Chapter 1 has not done 
enough to promote other conditions that are 
key to success in the highest-poverty 
schools. These include intensive and sus- 
tained professional development, active pa- 
rental involvement, adequate concentration 
of resources in the highest-poverty schools, 
and strong coordination with other service 
providers to ensure that the comprehensive 
needs of children are addressed. 

Subsection (d) would set forth the overall 
purpose of Title I: to enable schools to pro- 
vide the opportunity for children served 
under Title I to acquire the knowledge and 
skills contained in the rigorous State con- 
tent standards and to meet the challenging 
State performance standards developed 
under the Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
or, in their absence, under this title. 

The specific purposes contained in this 
subsection to achieve this overall purpose in- 
clude: (1) ensuring high standards for all 
children and aligning the efforts of States 
local educational agencies (LEAs), and 
schools to help children reach them; (2) pro- 
viding children an enriched and accelerated 
educational program through schoolwide 
programs or through additional services that 
increase the amount and quality of instruc- 
tional time that children receive; (3) promot- 
ing schoolwide reform and access of all chil- 
dren to effective instructional strategies and 
challenging academic content; (4) signifi- 
cantly upgrading the quality of the curricu- 
lum and instruction by providing staff in 
participating schools with substantial oppor- 
tunities for intensive and sustained profes- 
sional development; (5) coordinating services 
under all parts of Title I with each other, 
with other educational services, including 
preschool services, and, to the extent fea- 
sible, with health and social service pro- 
grams funded from other sources; (6) afford- 
ing parents meaningful opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the education of their children at 
home and at school; (7) distributing re- 
sources to areas where needs are greatest; (8) 
improving accountability, as well as teach- 
ing and learning, by using State assessment 
systems designed to measure how well chil- 
dren are achieving high State standards of 
performance expected of all children; and (9) 
providing greater decision making authority 
and flexibility to schools in exchange for 
greater responsibility for student perform- 


ance, 

Section 1002. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 1002 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize appropriations for the following pro- 
grams under Title I: the program operated 
by LEAs under Part A; the Even Start pro- 
gram under Part B; the migrant education 
program under Part C; the program for ne- 
glected or delinquent children under Part D; 
capital expenses under section 1017(d) of Part 
A; school improvement under section 1018(b) 
and (d) of Part A, and Federal activities 
under sections 1501 and 1502 of Part E. These 
programs would be authorized for a period of 
ten years to ensure sufficient time to de- 
velop the high standards and assessments 
Title I requires and to implement an effec- 
tive system of accountability and improve- 
ment. 

Part A—Making high-poverty schools work 

Subpart 1—Basic Program Requirements 

Subpart 2 of the current law would become 
Subpart 1 and would be fundamentally reor- 
ganized. The subpart would begin with the 
State plan because the new standards and as- 
sessments established by the State would be 
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the starting point for the program. The sec- 
tion on schoolwide programs would be moved 
up to reflect the likely expansion in the 
number of schoolwide program schools and 
the primacy of schoolwide reform under the 
new Part A. Separate sections on the uses of 
funds and on eligible children would no 
longer be necessary. Such sections apply 
only to schools that are not schoolwide pro- 
grams—now called targeted assistance 
schools—and would be put in that section. 
Finally, in place of three separate, conflict- 
ing sections in current law on evaluation, 
State program improvement plans, and local 
program improvement, the new Subpart 1 
would have one section on review and im- 
provement that would be driven by a single 
set of State assessments. 

Section 1111. State plans. Proposed section 
1111 of the ESEA would require a State desir- 
ing to receive Part A funds to submit a State 
plan to the Secretary. The plan would de- 
scribe the high standards and assessments 
the State would establish or use for all chil- 
dren, as well as how the State would fulfill 
its additional responsibilities to enable chil- 
dren served by Part A to meet these stand- 
ards. These roles would be tied to the State's 
systemic reform efforts, if any, under the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act to ensure 
that the performance expected of children in 
title I schools is the same as that expected 
for all children and that Title I becomes a 
vehicle for systemic reform. 

Subsection (b) would contain the specific 
requirements for standards and assessment, 
Paragraph (1) provides that, first and fore- 
most, the State plan would contain a de- 
scription of coherent and challenging con- 
tent and performance’ standards for 
allchildren. Content standards would clearly 
articulate what all children should know and 
be expected to do. Performance standards 
would provide a way for determining wheth- 
er students are actually learning the chal- 
lenging content of the content standards. 
They would be markers to determine how 
well the students ‘‘know’’ the material in 
the content standards. The performance 
standards would include two high levels of 
performance—proficient and advanced—and 
a third benchmark below proficient. This for- 
mulation would help reconcile the tension 
between: (1) needing information on the per- 
formance of the lowest-achieving students In 
a school; and (2) not establishing an addi- 
tional performance level below proficient 
that could become the de facto expectation 
for disadvantaged children. This paragraph 
would allow a State’s initial plan to include 
only standards for mathematics and reading/ 
language arts, if the State has not developed 
others, and to supplement these with other 
standards as the State adopts them. 

Paragraph (2) would require that the State 
define what constitutes adequate yearly 
progress of schools and districts toward 
meeting the State's “proficient” and ‘‘ad- 
vanced” performance standards. The term 
“adequate yearly progress” would apply to 
individual schools and districts rather than 
to individual students. Students would be as- 
sessed to determine whether a school is mak- 
ing such progress toward enabling all chil- 
dren to meet the State’s performance stand- 
ards. To ensure that this definition is not 
driven by the need to aggregate school level 
data to the district level, adequate progress 
would not have to be defined in the same 
way for schools and districts (although it 
could be). Any definition, however, would 
have to conform to the overall goal of con- 
tinuous and substantial yearly improvement 
by every school and district toward enabling 
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all children to meet the State’s performance 
standards. 

Paragraph (3) would replace all the current 
testing requirements in Chapter 1 which, evi- 
dence suggests, have held back efforts to en- 
rich the curriculum with more challenging 
material. In their place would be a State- 
level set of high-quality, yearly student as- 
sessments. These assessments would be 
aligned with the State's content and per- 
formance standards, comprised of multiple, 
up-to-date measures of student performance, 
and be used as the primary means of deter- 
mining whether LEAs and schools are, in 
fact, making adequate yearly progress. 

Although the State assessments would be 
given yearly in each school, they would not 
need to be given in every grade or every sub- 
ject; in fact, the expectation is that they 
would not be. Within the grades that are 
tested, however, all children would be as- 
sessed, rather than a sample, and scores 
would be provided for individual students so 
that they care about the assessment and try 
to demonstrate their actual proficiency. As- 
sessment resultsalso would be disaggregated 
for those categories of children that are edu- 
cationally meaningful, such as limited Eng- 
lish proficiency, but only when results for 
those categories would be reliable. These as- 
sessments would be the only assessments re- 
quired under Part A and would provide infor- 
mation both for accountability and to im- 
prove teaching and learning. There would no 
longer be specific Federal reporting require- 
ments. 

Paragraph (4) would require a State that 
has developed standards and assessments 
under a Goals 2000 plan to use those stand- 
ards and assessments for Title I, modified, 
where necessary, to conform to the provi- 
sions of this part dealing with performance 
standards, adequate progress, and assess- 
ments, 

Paragraph (5) would allow the State to use 
an interim assessment system while it is de- 
veloping standards and assessments. This 
provision recognizes that developing high- 
quality standards and assessments will take 
time. The State’s interim assessments, how- 
ever, must still assess performance of com- 
plex skills and challenging subject matter; 
low-level tests of basic skills would no 
longer suffice. The interim period could, at 
most, last for three years. If a State still 
does not have standards and assessments 
that meet the requirements of this sub- 
section at the end of the interim period 
granted, it would have to adopt a set of 
standards and aligned assessments that are 
satisfactory to the Secretary, such as those 
contained in other State plans the Secretary 
has approved. 

Subsection (c) would include the State’s 
other responsibilities under Part A, includ- 
ing: (1) establishing a system of school sup- 
port teams to improve the quality of 
schoolwide programs; (2) providing technical 
assistance to LEAs and schools to enable 
them to carry out their responsibilities 
under Part A; (3) fulfilling the State's 
central role in the new accountability 
scheme for districts and schools; and (4) pro- 
moting schoolwide programs and schoolwide 
reform. These responsibilities emphasize the 
State’s role in supporting the efforts of dis- 
tricts and schools to improve teaching and 
learning. 

Subsection (d) would establish a peer re- 
view process at the Federal level to assist in 
the review and revision of State plans. The 
process, which would be ongoing, would serve 
as a source of professional development for 
those involved, as well as provide input to 
States to improve their plans. 
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Subsection (e) would allow a State plan to 
remain in effect for the duration of the 
State’s participation in Part A. The State, 
however, would be required to periodically 
review and revise its plan, as necessary, to 
reflect programmatic or strategic changes. 
Significant changes in the State plan, in- 
cluding the adoption of new content and per- 
formance standards,new assessments, or a 
new definition of adequate progress, would 
have to be submitted to the Secretary for ap- 
proval. 

Section 1112. Local educational agency plans. 
Proposed section 112 would require each LEA 
that desires to receive Part A funds to sub- 
mit a local plan to the State for approval. 
The requirements for this local plan have 
been extensively revised from current law. 

Subsection (a) would parallel the plan re- 
quirements at the State level. It would pro- 
mote coherent policies and plans at the dis- 
trict level as well as the alignment of Title 
I with the State and district's systemic re- 
form efforts, if any, under Goals 2000. 

Subsection (b) would allow LEAs to supple- 
ment State standards and assessments with 
additional ones, if they wish to do so, while 
maintaining the State's challenging stand- 
ards and assessments as the driving force for 
the system. 

Subsection (c) would set out the central re- 
sponsibilities of the LEA to improve teach- 
ing and learning. Three major roles are envi- 
sioned, which are contained in paragraphs (1) 
through (3). First, the LEA must develop a 
coherent strategy for intensive and sus- 
tained professional development that uses 
Part A resources, as well as other resources, 
including those received under Title II of the 
Act; second. The LEA must consult with 
schools while they develop their plans, pro- 
vide schools with the technical assistance 
and support they need to effectively imple- 
ment their plans, and establish an effective 
improvement process for schools that are 
failing. Third, the LEA must work to better 
address the multiple needs of students in 
high-poverty schools by coordinating Title I 
services with other educational services—in- 
cluding those educational services a child 
may receive before entering school and upon 
leaving it, and services for disabled, limited 
English proficient, migrant, immigrant, or 
homeless children—as well as with health 
and social services, to the extent feasible. 
Paragraphs (1) through (3) would effectively 
recast the role of the LEA in Title I from one 
that is compliance oriented to quality ori- 
ented, from command and control” to ‘‘sup- 
port and suggest." 

Subsection (c)(3)(C) would add another new 
requirement that would help correct a seri- 
ous problem: currently, approximately 20 to 
35 percent of disadvantaged elementary 
school children do not receive routine pre- 
ventive health screenings, resulting in great- 
er health problems that reduce children’s ca- 
pacity to learn effectively. LEAs would be 
required to establish a procedure for ensur- 
ing that all students in schools with a pov- 
erty level of 50 percent or greater receive 
two health screenings during the elementary 
school years. The LEA would have complete 
flexibility in meeting this requirement. 
Screenings need not be done on school prem- 
ises, during the school day, or by school per- 
sonnel. Part A funds, however, could be used 
for the screenings only when no other 
sources of funds are reasonably available. 
Moreover, nothing in this provision could be 
construed to permit the State to reduce med- 
ical or other assistance available or to alter 
eligibility under the Social Security Act 
within the State. This screening provision 
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would complement, not duplicate, other pub- 
lic and private efforts in this area. It is the 
Secretary's intent that to ensure compatibil- 
ity with other screening programs, the 
screening provided would, at a minimum, 
have to contain the elements of the Medicaid 
EPSDT screening, including vision and hear- 
ing screening, provided by the State under 
the Social Security Act (excluding dental 
screening). Moreover, to the extent prac- 
ticable, the screening would be provided by 
the student's regular health care provider. 

Paragraph (4) would spell out additional 
elements the local plan must contain. These 
include a description of the multiple criteria 
that would be used by targeted assistance 
schools to identify eligible children and a 
general description of the programs in these 
schools and in schoolwide programs. There 
would no longer be a requirement for a dis- 
trict-level needs assessment. Although the 
district would still play an important role in 
establishing general guidelines and multiple 
criteria for identifying children to be served, 
the school would have the ultimate respon- 
sibility for selecting children to be served. In 
addition, only a general description of the 
Title I programs could be required because 
each school would be determining the nature 
of its own program and thus, such programs 
would vary from school to school. The LEA 
plan would also include a description of how 
timely and meaningful consultation between 
the LEA and private school officials would 
occur. 

Subsection (d) would establish require- 
ments for the plan’s development and dura- 
tion. As under the current law, the plan 
must be developed with teachers and par- 
ents. It would not, however, have to be re- 
submitted to the State on a three-year cycle, 
as the current law requires. To promote a 
different kind of planning, this subsection 
would instead require the plan be periodi- 
cally reviewed and revised as necessary. The 
local plan would be envisioned as a contin- 
ually evolving document supporting and re- 
flecting the efforts of the LEA to improve its 
Title I schools and promote systemic reform, 
rather than a static plan updated under the 
demand of a deadline. 

Subsection (e) would reflect a new stand- 
ard by which to judge an LEA plan—its 
promise to make a difference for the children 
it intends to serve. Compliance with specific 
requirements would not be enough. A State 
would only approve a plan that it determines 
will enable schools served under this part to 
substantially help all children served to 
meet the State's challenging performance 
standards expected of all children. 

Subsection (f) would clarify that the LEA 
and schools would share the responsibility 
for decisionmaking. Sections 1114 and 1115 
would give staff in each school, in consulta- 
tion with the LEA, the primary responsibil- 
ity for developing programs under this part 
so that such programs could better meet the 
particular needs of the students in the 
school, 

Section 1113. Eligible schools attendance 
areas. Proposed section 1113 of the ESEA 
would describe how schools are selected for 
participation. It contains a number of 
changes from current law, which over 70 per- 
cent of public elementary schools participate 
in the program, spreading funds too thinly to 
have significant effect on improving edu- 
cation for children in the highest-poverty 
schools. 

Subsection (a) would require an LEA to use 
part A funds only in school attendance areas 
with high concentrations of children from 
low-income families. It defines an eligible at- 
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tendance area as one whose percentage of 
low-income children exceeds the percentage 
for the LEA as a whole. If there are insuffi- 
cient funds to serve all eligible school at- 
tendance areas, an LEA would be required to 
rank areas with more than 75 percent pov- 
erty without regard to grade span and serve 
those areas in rank order. Only if sufficient 
funds remain after serving all areas above 75 
percent poverty could the LEA serve areas 
by grade-span grouping. These new ranking 
provisions would preclude an LEA from serv- 
ing lower ranked elementary schools before 
middle and high schools above 75 percent 
poor to ensure that the most needy schools 
are served first. 

Subsection (b) would contain three areas of 
LEA discretion in selecting school attend- 
ance areas for participation. First, school at- 
tendance areas and schools with at least 50 
percent poverty may be served. This poverty 
percentage has been raised from 25 percent in 
the current law to 50 percent to reflect two 
facts: the general poverty rate in the coun- 
try has increased; and, to determine poverty 
rates, LEAs generally use free and reduced- 
price lunch data, a measure that includes 
children from families earning up to 185 per- 
cent of the Federal poverty level. Second, 
schools in ineligible attendance areas may 
be served if the percentage of poverty in the 
school is equal to or greater than the per- 
centage of poverty in a participating school 
attendance area. Third, an eligible school at- 
tendance area or school with a higher per- 
centage of poverty may be skipped if the 
school is receiving additional State and local 
funds equal to the Part A funds it would 
have received, the funds are spent on Title 
I—like services, and the school meets the 
comparability requirements contained in 
section 1119(c). 

To better target part A funds on high-pov- 
erty schools, this subsection would delete 
several provisions of current law that permit 
an LEA to increase the number of schools to 
be served.These provisions include allowing 
all schools to be served if the difference in 
the rate of poverty between the highest and 
lowest school does not exceed 10 percent; al- 
lowing continued service to schools whose 
poverty rate no longer qualifies them for as- 
sistance based on the rank order of all 
schools; and allowing districts to serve 
schools on the basis of numbers or percent- 
ages of educationally deprived children rath- 
er than poverty. All three provisions dilute 
the effectiveness of Title I in serving the 
poorest schools. 

Subsection (c) would require an LEA to al- 
locate Part A funds to schools based on the 
number of poor children in each school. The 
current allocation of Chapter 1 funds to 
schools on the basis of educational depriva- 
tion perversely rewards schools for doing 
poorly, while penalizing those that succeed. 
Thirteen percent of principals of Chapter 1 
schools reported loss of Chapter 1 funds due 
to increased achievement of their children. 
Part A must reward success, not punish it. 

This subsection would also require an LEA 
to allocate a minimum amount per poor 
child to ensure that the highest-poverty 
schools receive sufficient funds to meet their 
needs. The amount per poor child would have 
to be at least 80 percent of the amount of 
Part A funds the LEA received for each poor 
child in the district. This provision would 
ensure that funds are not spread thinly 
across all eligible schools. If a State aug- 
ments Part A funds with State funds, these 
funds may be counted toward meeting this 
requirement. Prior to making school alloca- 
tions, LEAs would reserve funds necessary to 
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provide services to children in neglected or 
delinquent institutions and eligible homeless 
children who attend ineligible schools. 

Section 1114. Schoolwide programs. Proposed 
section 1114 would expand the schoolwide 
program approach and make it easier for 
schools to operate schoolwide programs. It 
would do this to place Title I at the center 
of school reform in high-poverty schools. By 
allowing schools to integrate their programs, 
strategies, and resources, Title I would be- 
come the catalyst to overhaul and strength- 
en the entire instructional program children 
in these schools receive, rather than merely 
an add-on to the existing program. For chil- 
dren in high poverty schools to meet high 
standards of performance, their entire in- 
structional program—not just a separate 
Title I program—must be substantially im- 
proved. Schoolwide programs could become 
the vehicle to do this. 

Section 1114, however, would acknowledge 
that current schoolwide programs are gen- 
erally not undertaking the kinds of fun- 
damental instructional reforms necessary to 
improve teaching and learning and would 
add new provisions to strengthen account- 
ability and improve results. These include 
requiring a one-year planning period for new 
schoolwide programs; establishing school 
support teams; and increasing technical as- 
sistance in developing comprehensive school 
plans. 

Subsection (a) would describe which 
schools could become schoolwide programs 
and how such schools could use their Title I 
funds. Like current law, schoolwide pro- 
grams would not have to target Title I funds 
on the lowest-achieving children, but could 
spend their funds to upgrade the entire edu- 
cational program in the school. Currently 
schools can become schoolwide programs if 
their poverty level is 75 percent or greater. 
This percentage would be lowered to 65 per- 
cent in year 1995-96, and 50 percent the subse- 
quent years. This would eventually allow an 
additional 12,000 schools to become 
schoolwide programs (for a total of about 
20,000 schools). Phasing in the lowering of 
the schoolwide poverty percentage would en- 
able local districts and schools to build their 
capacity to develop high-quality programs. 

To promote effective, long-term planning, 
this subsection would allow a school that be- 
comes a schoolwide program to continue to 
use funds on a schoolwide basis even if it 
drops below the initial eligibility threshold. 
This contrasts with current law, which re- 
quires a redetermination of schoolwide pro- 
gram status every three years. To increase 
flexibility and comprehensive reform, the 
law would allow a schoolwide program to use 
other Federal funds, as well as State and 
local funds, to support the schoolwide pro- 
gram. 

Subsection (b) would contain the core of 
the schoolwide program requirements. It in- 
cludes those components that research sug- 
gests are central to any high-functioning 
school: (1) a comprehensive needs assessment 
in relation to the State standards; (2) school 
reform strategies that provide opportunities 
for all children to meet the State’s ‘“pro- 
ficient" and ‘advanced’ performance stand- 
ards expected of all children and address the 
needs of all children in the school, particu- 
larly the needs of low-achieving children; (3) 
instruction by highly qualified professional 
staff; (4) intensive and sustained professional 
development; (5) strong parental involve- 
ment; (6) counseling, mentoring, and college 
and career preparation for older students; 
and (7) a comprehensive plan for using all 
funds available to the school for schoolwide 
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reform that would enable all children to 
meet the State’s standards. 

These components would preclude a 
schoolwide program from doing no more 
than reducing class size. Schoolwide reform 
would become the centerpiece of a 
schoolwide program, promoting instruc- 
tional strategies that increase the quality 
and amount of learning time for all children 
and involve an accelerated curriculum, rath- 
er than remedial drill and practice. If the 
school is in a Goals 2000 State or district, 
these strategies would be designed to imple- 
ment State or local systemic reform plans 
that have been already approved. 

Subsection (b)(2) would give schools the 
lead in developing their comprehensive plan 
and determining how they will use their 
funds, with the LEA playing a supportive 
role. To ensure stronger planning and mean- 
ingful change, however, all schools other 
than those that are currently schoolwide 
programs would be required to take one year 
to develop their plans. Schools that are cur- 
rently schoolwide programs could continue 
operating them but would have to develop a 
new plan during the first year. 

This subsection would also support new 
kinds of planning based on the needs of a 
school and its students rather than adminis- 
trative procedures. There would no longer be 
a requirement that the schoolwide program 
plan be submitted to the State educational 
agency (SEA) every three years, as under 
current law. Likewise, the school would not 
be required to submit its plan to the LEA on 
a set cycle. Instead, the school would review 
and update its plan, as necessary, and make 
it available to the LEA, parents, and the 
public (with its information translated into 
any language that a significant percentage 
of the parents speak as their primary lan- 
guage.) Accountability requirements for 
schoolwide programs would no longer differ 
from those that apply to other schools. 

Subsection (c) would add another major 
mechanism to improve the design and qual- 
ity of schoolwide programs—a system of 
school support teams established by the 
State. These teams, modeled on those that 
currently exist in some States, would be es- 
tablished by the State to provide informa- 
tion, support, and assistance to schoolwide 
programs. The primary role of these teams 
would be school reform, not compliance. 
Therefore, teams would continue to work 
with schoolwide programs as they implement 
their plans. 

Section 1115. Targeted assistance schools. 
Proposed section 1115 of the ESEA would be 
designed to emphasize what would be com- 
mon components in all Title I schools— 
whether schoolwide programs or targeted as- 
sistance schools—and that schools that con- 
tinue to target Part A funds on their lowest- 
achieving children could not continue to do 
business as usual. 

Subsection (a) would state the general rule 
for operating targeted assistance schools: 
they must use funds for programs that pro- 
vide services to eligible children identified as 
having the greatest need for special assist- 
ance. 

Subsection (b) would define eligible chil- 
dren. Eligible children would be those who 
are failing, or most at risk of failing, to meet 
the State’s challenging performance stand- 
ards that all children are expected to meet. 
The LEA would establish multiple, educa- 
tionally-related objective criteria, but the 
school could supplement those criteria and 
decide which children to serve. These re- 
quirements would replace requirements in 
the current law for the LEA to conduct a dis- 
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trict-level assessment of educational need 
and use educationally related objective cri- 
teria to identify the educationally deprived 
children most in need of additional assist- 
ance. 

This subsection would clarify that children 
with disabilities or limited English pro- 
ficiency would now be selected for services 
on the same basis as other children. No 
longer would districts have to document that 
these students’ lack of educational progress 
stems solely from educational deprivation, 
not their disability or limited English pro- 
ficiency, a case that has often proved dif- 
ficult or impossible to make and has resulted 
in denying services to these children. In ad- 
dition, it would add a requirement for the 
LEA to use funds to serve eligible homeless 
children who do not attend schools served 
under this part to ensure that this popu- 
lation of children is served. 

Like section 1114, subsection (c) is orga- 
nized around a set of components to enable 
children served under Part A to meet the 
State standards. These components would in- 
clude: effective instructional strategies that 
give primary consideration to extended 
learning time and involve an accelerated 
curriculum; coordination with the regular 
program; instruction by highly qualified pro- 
fessional staff; intensive professional devel- 
opment, allowable for teachers who work 
with participating children in programs 
funded by Part A or in the regular class- 
room; strong parental involvement; and 
counseling, mentoring, and career and col- 
lege preparation for older students. 

Findings about the nature of current tar- 
geted Chapter 1 programs necessitate these 
requirements. Seventy percent of regular 
teachers report that Chapter 1 participants 
are pulled out of regular instruction for serv- 
ices, Chapter 1 instruction generally adds 
only an average of about 10 minutes a day of 
extra instructional time. Extended learning 
opportunities through before- and after- 
school programs or summer school are rare 
(nine percent and 15 percent of programs, re- 
spectively). Chapter 1 currently employs 
about as many aides as teachers, many of 
whom provide direct instruction. However, 
over 80 percent of these aides only have a 
high-school diploma and most have received 
little training. Professional development op- 
portunities that do exist are often short 
term and cursory. These types of Title I pro- 
grams would no longer meet the require- 
ments of the law. 

This subsection emphasizes that a targeted 
assistance program should be designed to as- 
sist the school in meeting its responsibility 
to provide for all students the opportunity to 
meet the State’s challenging performance 
standards. No targeted assistance program— 
even one that meets all of the required com- 
ponents of this section—would release the 
regular school staff from its responsibility 
for the education of the children served by 
the program. 

Subsection (b)(2) would also require tar- 
geted assistance schools to develop a plan. 
This plan could not simply address how Part 
A funds would be used, but how such funds 
would be used in coordination with other 
funds to assist the children served to meet 
the State’s standards. Targeted assistance 
schools, like schoolwide programs, would 
take the lead in developing their plan, with 
the district playing a supportive role, Plans 
would have to be made available to the LEA, 
the public, and parents, as well as reviewed 
and revised, as necessary, by the school. 
These requirements again would reinforce 
planning as an ongoing process in the school. 
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Subsection (d) would revise the current 
section of the law on assignment of person- 
nel to expand the involvement of personnel 
paid by Title I in the overall planning and 
functioning of the school and the school life 
of participating children. In addition to as- 
suming limited duties beyond classroom in- 
struction, as they can do under current law, 
such personnel could participate in general 
professional development and school plan- 
ning activities, as well as collaboratively 
teach with regular classroom teachers if par- 
ticipating children directly benefit. 

Section 1116. Parental involvement. Proposed 
section 1116 of the ESEA would build on the 
success of the new parental involvement re- 
quirements in the 1988 Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments. Those amendments played a 
key role in promoting the involvement of 
parents of the State, district, and school lev- 
els, and providing a policy and practical 
framework for that involvement. These ef- 
forts, however, need to be strengthened. 
Schools have reached out to parents, but 
still have far to go in actively engaging them 
in their children’s education: Research has 
shown that parents want to be more in- 
volved, but often do not know how. 

To reflect these findings, section 1116 of 
the law would be changed in two central 
ways. First, it would establish the role of the 
school in involving parents and clarify the 
relationship between the school’s role and 
that of the LEA. This responds to research 
on the central role of schools in involving 
parents and the importance of such school- 
level parent involvement for children's suc- 
cess. Second, section 1116 would divide the 
parental involvement provisions into three 
components: (1) policy involvement; (2) 
shared responsibility for high performance, 
as embodied in parent-teacher compacts; and 
(3) building capacity for involvement. These 
components would recognize the full range of 
roles that parents can play in their chil- 
dren’s education as well as the need for par- 
ents and schools to develop a partnership 
and ongoing dialogue around children’s 
achievement. They would replace the divi- 
sion of the current law (“Goals of Parent In- 
volvement” and ‘Mechanisms for Parental 
Involvement’’), which contain overlapping 
requirements and lack guiding themes. 

Subsection (a) would require an LEA pa- 
rental involvement policy. This policy would 
set the expectation and provide a framework 
for parental involvement in the district. If 
the district has a parental involvement pol- 
icy for all parents, it would only have to 
amend it to meet the requirements of this 
section. This would promote involvement of 
all parents across specific programs. 

Subsection (b) would establish the role of 
schools in parental involvement by providing 
for a school-level parental involvement plan 
for any school receiving title I funds. This 
parental involvement plan would have to be 
incorporated into the overall school plan and 
describe how the school will involve parents 
according to the remaining requirements of 
this section. 

Subsection (c) would be designed to pro- 
mote the involvement of parents in Title I 
decisionmaking at the school level. Its re- 
quirements for an annual meeting, involve- 
ment in decisionmaking, timely informa- 
tion, opportunities for regular meetings, and 
timely responses to parent recommendations 
are drawn from current law, although now 
applied to the school rather than the LEA. In 
schoolwide programs, these requirements 
apply to all parents; in targeted assistance 
schools, they apply to parents of participat- 
ing children. 
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Parents must be involved in the develop- 
ment of the school-level plan because it will 
be more successful if it has the support and 
input of parents. To ensure that Title I pa- 
rental involvement reinforces rather than 
competes with existing parent involvement. 
a school that has a process for involving par- 
ents in planning—such as a process of school 
based management—could use that process, 
so long as there is adequate representation 
of parents of participating children in that 
process, 

Subsection (d) would be designed to pro- 
mote shared responsibility between parents 
and schools for high performance of chil- 
dren—a new emphasis for this section. The 
centerpiece would be a school-parent com- 
pact in each Title I school, which would spell 
out the shared responsibilities of schools and 
parents as partners in student success and 
address the importance of ongoing commu- 
nication between teacher and parent around 
the achievement of the individual child. The 
compact would be envisioned as a subpart of 
the school’s parental involvement plan re- 
quired under subsection (b). which would in- 
clude, in addition to the compact, the more 
general parental involvement activities re- 
quired by this section. 

This subsection would retain the current 
law's requirements for a parent-teacher con- 
ference (in elementary schools), frequent re- 
ports to parents on their children’s progress, 
reasonable access to staff, and the ability to 
observe classroom activities. However, the 
conferences would not be required at least 
annually, rather than to the extent prac- 
ticable. 

Recognizing the centrality of training to 
effective parental involvement, subsection 
(e) would reinforce the training require- 
ments of the current law. These require- 
ments would apply to both districts and 
schools and include assistance to parents in 
understanding the State’s content and per- 
formance standards, the State assessments, 
and the requirements under Part A. Title I 
could also fund literacy training for parents 
if not otherwise available and if necessary to 
help parents work with their children at 
home to improve their children’s achieve- 
ment. The section would also make training 
for teachers a requirement, not a goal, and 
would establish the role of community-based 
organizations and businesses in parental in- 
volvement activities. 

Finally, subsection (f) would require LEAs 
and schools to recognize the needs of parents 
with limited English proficiency and with 
disabilities, and to provide, to the extent 
practicable, full opportunities for their par- 
ticipation, including information in a lan- 
guage and form they understand. 

Section 1117. Participation of children en- 
rolled in private schools, Proposed subsection 
1117(a) of the ESEA would require an LEA to 
provide equitable services to eligible chil- 
dren who attend private schools. This sub- 
section makes clear that an LEA may pro- 
vide such services, directly or through con- 
tracts with public and private agencies, or- 
ganizations, and institutions. 

Subsection (b) would define what con- 
stitutes timely and meaningful consultation 
with private school officials. This definition 
has been added to the law to make clear that 
consultation must occur during all phases of 
the design and implementation of services 
and before an LEA makes any decision that 
affects the opportunities of eligible private 
school children to participate. It requires an 
LEA to discuss the full range of service de- 
livery mechanisms available to the LEA for 
providing equitable services to private 
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school children to ensure that a genuine con- 
sideration of all possible options occurs. 

Subsection (c) would require a public agen- 
cy to control funds under this part and mate- 
rials. equipment, and property purchased 
with these funds to provide equitable serv- 
ices to private school children. 

Subsection (d) would require the Secretary 
to bypass an LEA that is prohibited by law 
from providing, or has substantially failed or 
is unwilling to provide, equitable services to 
private school children. If the Secretary 
makes such a determination, the Secretary 
waives the LEA's responsibility for providing 
equitable services and makes arrangements 
with a contractor to provide those services. 
The specific procedures for institutinga by- 
pass have been moved to Title IX of the Act, 
because they also apply to other programs 
under the Act. 

Subsection (e) would provide funds for cap- 
ital expenses incurred by an LEA in provid- 
ing services to private school children. This 
subsection has been revised in several re- 
spects. First, the Secretary would use the 
most recent data available on the number of 
private school children being served to allo- 
cate funds to States. Using data from the 
1984-85 school year, as the current law re- 
quires, is no longer appropriate. Second, this 
subsection would limit use of capital expense 
funds to current costs of providing equitable 
services, and preclude reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred since the 1985-86 school year. 
Reimbursement of past expenditures has 
been largely accomplished, and funds should 
now be used to maintain and increase par- 
ticipation of children enrolled in private 
schools. 

Section 1118. Assessment and school and dis- 
trict improvement. The starting point for pro- 
posed section 1118 of the ESEA is that, too 
often, schools and school districts serving 
low-income families have been allowed to 
fail their students without any con- 
sequences. Research suggests that the pro- 
gram improvement sections of the current 
law have not substantially changed this fact. 
There appear to be several reasons. Small 
Norm Curve Equivalent (NCE) gains meas- 
ured by low-level tests have become the de 
facto standard for the program improvement 
system and have resulted in schools fre- 
quently entering and leaving program im- 
provement yearly because of random error; 
the respective roles of the district and the 
State have been unclear; there was no mech- 
anism to hold districts accountable for their 
performance; technical assistance was not 
adequately provided to schools identified as 
needing improvement; and nothing has real- 
ly happened to chronically under-performing 
schools, and schools know this. 

Section 1118 would extensively revise the 
program improvement requirements of cur- 
rent law to attempt to address these prob- 
lems and establish a meaningful and effec- 
tive system of accountability and improve- 
ment based on the real performance of 
schools and school districts in meeting clear- 
ly defined outcomes. Guiding this section is 
the belief that rewards and corrective ac- 
tions based on the degree of success in 
achieving clearly defined standards would 
motivate both students and educators to 
high levels of performance. They would also 
ensure that when other methods of school 
improvement fail. the public could hold the 
district and State accountable. 

Subsection (a) would provide for a local an- 
nual review of each school served by Part A, 
using State assessments, to determine 
whether the school is meeting or making 
adequate progress toward meeting the 
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State's definition of adequate progress. The 
purpose of the review, in addition to ac- 
countability, would be to provide informa- 
tion each school needs to continually refine 
the program of instruction to enable chil- 
dren to meet the State's challenging per- 
formance standards. 

Under subsection (b), any school that, for 
three consecutive years, exceeds the State's 
definition of adequate progress or virtually 
all of whose students meet the State's “ad- 
vanced” performance standards could be des- 
ignated by the State as a Distinguished 
School. Distinguished Schools would be rec- 
ognized by the State and could receive mone- 
tary rewards from their State's Title I funds, 
perhaps augmented by other funds. Distin- 
guished Schools could also receive institu- 
tional and individual rewards from the dis- 
trict, and serve as models and provide addi- 
tional assistance to other schools. These pro- 
visions would recognize those schools that 
are providing children high-quality edu- 
cation, reward them. and make them avail- 
able to help other schools meet the State's 
performance standards. 

Under subsection (c), schools that for two 
consecutive years fail to meet the State's 
definition of adequate progress (as well as 
those schools currently in program improve- 
ment for two consecutive years when the bill 
takes effect) would be designated as schools 
in need of improvement. They would be re- 
quired, in consultation with parents, the 
LEA, and, for schoolwide programs, the 
school support team, to revise their school 
plan in order to improve the performance of 
the children in the school. 

The LEA would provide technical assist- 
ance as the identified schoo] develops and 
implements its revised plan. If, after two 
years in school improvement, the schoo] still 
fails to make adequate progress, the LEA 
must take corrective actions—such as insti- 
tuting alternative governance arrangements 
and authorizing students to transfer to other 
schools in the LEA—although it could take 
such actions any time after a schoo) is iden- 
tified for school improvement. The role of 
the State in school improvement would be 
two-fold: to make available to those schools 
farthest from meeting the State standards, if 
requested, assistance from Distinguished 
Educators; and to take appropriate correc- 
tive action against LEAs that fail to carry 
out their school improvement responsibil- 
ities. When an identified school makes ade- 
quate progress for two out of three years, it 
would no longer need to be identified for 
school improvement. 

The time for identification and the length 
of time in identified status would both be ex- 
tended to two years in order to improve the 
quality of the data on which schools are 
identified and allow time for action taken by 
the schools to have effect. The requirement 
for technical] assistance would also recognize 
that in the absence of sufficient help and a 
clear idea of how to improve, many of the 
lowest-achieving schools may not know how 
to improve. However, corrective actions 
would be required after two years of tech- 
nical assistance (and allowed, where appro- 
priate,even before two years) to ensure that, 
in situations where there is continued failure 
to make adequate progress, more aggressive 
actions are taken so that children in those 
schools will be given the opportunity to re- 
ceive a high-quality education. 

Subsection (d) would set up.a similar track 
of improvement and accountability for the 
LEA, in recognition of its vital role in the 
performance of schools and children. While 
the LEA would review the progress of 
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schools, the State would review the progress 
of the district. The SEA would annually re- 
view the progress of each LEA to determine 
whether it is making adequate progress to- 
ward meeting the State's definition of ade- 
quate progress. Any district that for three 
consecutive years exceeds the State's defini- 
tion of adequate progress could be rewarded. 
Any district that has not made adequate 
progress for two consecutive years would be 
identified for improvement. 

The SEA would provide identified LEAs 
with technical assistance. If, however, after 
three years in LEA improvement, the LEA 
still fails to make adequate progress, the 
SEA must institute corrective actions, such 
as appointing a receiver to administer the 
district or making changes to the district 
personnel; it could, however, take such ac- 
tions any time after an LEA is identified for 
LEA improvement. Corrective action would 
be required after three years rather than two 
years (as would be the case in school im- 
provement) to give an LEA sufficient time to 
turn around those schools needing improve- 
ment before being subject to corrective ac- 
tion itself. When an identified LEA makes 
adequate progress for at least two of three 
years, it no longer needs to be identified. The 
rationale underlying these provisions is the 
same as underlying the school improvement 
provisions. 

To provide assistance to schools and LEAs 
farthest from meeting the State standards, 
subsection (e) would require each State to 
establish a corps of Distinguished Educators, 
which would include, where possible, edu- 
cators from Distinguished Schools. To avoid 
duplication, however, the State would not 
have to establish a corps of Distinguished 
Educators if it has an alternative approach 
to provide similar types of assistance to 
these schools and districts. The State would 
use funds provided in section 1002(f) for these 
activities. 

Section 1119. Fiscal requirements. Proposed 
section 1119 of the ESEA would contain the 
fiscal requirements that an LEA must meet 
to receive Part A funds. 

Subsection (a) would apply the mainte- 
nance-of-effort requirement in proposed 
Title IX of the Act to Title I. This require- 
ment has been standardized across all pro- 
grams in the Act to which it applies. 

Subsection (b) would require that Part A 
funds be used to supplement, and not sup- 
plant, funds that would, in the absence of 
Part A funds, be made available from non- 
Federal sources. In determining compliance 
with this requirement, an LEA may exclude 
supplemental State or local funds if they are 
spent in any eligible school attendance area 
for programs that meet the requirements of 
section 1114 or 1115 of Part A. Such funds 
would have to be spent on projects that meet 
the requirements of sections 1114 or 1115 to 
ensure that they include those components 
that research suggests are essential to en- 
able children to meet the State’s standards. 
Funds would have to be spent in eligible 
schools to reinforce the Department’s efforts 
to target funds more effectively on schools 
with the greatest need. 

Subsection (c) would require an LEA to use 
State and local funds to provide services in 
Title I schools that are at least comparable 
to services provided in non-Title I schools. A 
test for comparability has been added to the 
law that would require Title I schools to be 
compared to non-Title I schools on the basis 
of expenditures per pupil. This comparison 
may be made by using total expenditures per 
pupil or instructional salaries per pupil. An 
LEA would no longer be able to measure 
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comparability in other ways, such as by 
comparing instructional staff per pupil. This 
latter measure has not been included because 
it allows teacher aides in Title I schools to 
be equated with certified teachers in non- 
Title I schools, thereby achieving a false 
comparability. Records documenting com- 
parability would only need to be updated bi- 
ennially. 

An LEA may exclude State and local funds 
expended for bilingual education and the ex- 
cess costs of providing services to children 
with disabilities when measuring com- 
parability. The current exclusion of State 
compensatory education funds has been de- 
leted, since those funds, to qualify for the ex- 
clusion, must be spent in Chapter 1 eligible 
schools, and no longer require exclusion 
here. Exclusion for State phase-in programs 
has also been deleted because the provision 
is no longer needed. 

Subpart 2—Allocations 

Subpart 2 has been extensively reorganized 
to make it more understandable. A major 
portion of the subpart—describing how the 
Department would allocate dollars directly 
to LEAs—has been deleted, because the De- 
partment has never had the data needed to 
make such allocations and does not antici- 
pate having it during the period of author- 
ization of this part. The subsections have 
been reorganized to present information in a 
more logical order, placing related material 
in adjacent paragraphs and reducing the 
need for cross-referencing. 

Several changes have been made in this 
subpart to target more funds on the highest- 
poverty districts. Currently, virtually all 
LEAs receive Chapter 1 funds, and over 70 
percent of elementary schools participate. 
Because funds are widely spread, however, 13 
percent of very high-poverty schools—those 
over 75 percent poor—do not receive Chapter 
1 funds, while half of the schools with very 
low poverty rates—under 10 percent—do. 
Further, about one-third of low-achieving 
children in very high-poverty schools are 
unserved because there are insufficient funds 
in those schools to serve them. 

The revisions would place substantially 
more funds in high-poverty districts. At the 
current appropriation level, approximately 
$500 million would be moved from low-pov- 
erty to high-poverty counties. 

Section 1121. Grants for the outlying areas 
and the Secretary of the Interior. Proposed sec- 
tion 1121 of the ESEA would require the Sec- 
retary to reserve up to .8 percent of Part A 
funds for grants to the outlying areas and to 
the Secretary of the Interior to serve Indian 
children. Because the reservation would 
come prior to determining allocations to 
States, it has been placed first in this sub- 
part. The amount to be reserved, which has 
been reduced from “up to 1 percent” in cur- 
rent law, was selected because the total 
number of children in schools for whom the 
funds are reserved make up approximately .8 
percent of the total number of formula chil- 
dren. This would, in effect, count all children 
in these jurisdictions as if they were poor. 

Section 1122. Allocations to States. Proposed 
section 1122(a) of the ESEA would require 
the Secretary, after reserving funds under 
section 1121, to allocate 50 percent of the re- 
maining Part A funds for basic grants and 50 
percent for concentration grants. This provi- 
sion would increase the amount of the appro- 
priation to be distributed to counties and 
districts that qualify for concentration 
grants from ten percent under current law to 
50 percent, thereby providing for a signifi- 
cant redistribution of funds to the poorest 
areas, while leaving the basic grant program 
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intact, at a lower funding level, so that less 
needy districts would continue to receive 
some funds. 

Subsection (b) would provide that, if funds 
are insufficient to pay counties the full 
amounts to which they are entitled, pay- 
ments would be ratably reduced. 

Subsection (c) would guarantee a county at 
least 85 percent of its prior year’s allocation 
of both basic and concentration grants. 
Under current law, the “hold harmless” pro- 
vision applies only to basic grants. However, 
because 50 percent of the funds would be dis- 
tributed for concentration grants, it is nec- 
essary that the “hold harmless” also include 
these funds to protect counties from severe 
annual fluctuations in appropriations. In ad- 
dition, the revised provision also protects 
counties that no longer qualify for con- 
centration grants from a steep decrease in 
funding. 

Subsection (d) would guarantee small 
States a minimum allocation. It has been 
greatly simplified and applies to the com- 
bined amount (basic and concentration) that 
a State receives. 

Section 1123. Basic grants. Proposed section 
1123(a) of the ESEA would revise the county 
eligibility criteria for a basic grant by in- 
creasing the minimum number of poor chil- 
dren needed to qualify to 100 or 18 percent of 
the total number of children in the county. 
The current provision, which qualifies any 
county with more than 10 poor children, re- 
sults in very small grants to counties that 
have very few poor children. Eighteen per- 
cent is the approximate rate of poverty for 
children ages 15-17 in the latest decennial 
census and is also the percentage threshold 
eligibility for concentration grants. 

Subsection (b) would provide that the 
amount of a grant a county or the District of 
Columbia is eligible to receive is the product 
of the number of children counted under sub- 
section (c) and 40 percent of the average 
State per-pupil expenditure, except that no 
county’s allocation would be more than 48 
percent nor less than 32 percent of the na- 
tional average per-pupil expenditure. This 
provision simplifies, but does not sub- 
stantively alter, the current formula. This 
provision also contains a special provision 
for calculating the amount to be granted to 
Puerto Rico, which has also been reworded 
for clarity, but not substantively changed. 

Subsection (c) would describe the children 
to be counted for the purpose of making allo- 
cations. From the number of formula chil- 
dren counted for each county, the Secretary 
would subtract two percent of the total num- 
ber of children aged five through 17 in the 
county. Because low-poverty counties would 
lose proportionately more ‘of their low-in- 
come child count than would high-poverty 
counties, funds would be shifted to high-pov- 
erty counties—in effect, those above the na- 
tional poverty level would gain, and those 
below would lose. 

Subsection (d) would describe how States 
make allocations to LEAs. This subsection 
would make clear that States may select the 
best available poverty data to allocate funds 
to LEAs, but must use a uniform measure 
throughout the State. This subsection also 
would make clear that States must reduce 
the number of low-income children on which 
an LEA’s allocation is based by two percent 
of the total number of children in the LEA 
before allocating funds to the LEA. 

Section 1124. Concentration grants. Proposed 
section 1124(a) of the ESEA would revise the 
county eligibility criteria for concentration 
grants. Under this subsection, a county must 
contain at least 6,500 children counted under 
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section 1123(c) or the percentage that such 
children make up of the total number of chil- 
dren in the county must be greater than 18 
percent. The percentage of poverty needed to 
qualify for a concentration grant has been 
increased from 15 to 18 percent, which is the 
approximate national level of poverty for 
children ages 5-17 in the 1990 census. 

Subsection (b) would describe how grants 
to eligible counties are calculated. For a 
county that qualifies by having more than 
6,500 children counted under section 1123(c), 
all such children—not just those in excess of 
6,500—would be counted for determining allo- 
cations. This provision would thus treat a 
county qualifying under the number cri- 
terion in the same manner as one qualifying 
under the percentage criterion. 

Subsection (e) would make clear that LEAs 
are eligible for concentration grants under 
the same criteria that apply to counties. In 
determining which LEAs are eligible for con- 
centration grants, however, a State that 
uses data other than census data to deter- 
mine the number of low-income children 
would be required to equate that number to 
the number of low-income children under the 
census. This requirement would ensure that 
eligibility is not affected by differences in 
sources of poverty data. 

In eligible counties in which no LEAs are 
eligible, a State may distribute funds to 
LEAs above the countywide poverty average. 
Each LEA would receive an amount based on 
the proportion of children counted under sec- 
tion 1123(c) in the LEA compared to formula 
children in all LEAs receiving funds. A State 
that receives a minimum grant may allocate 
concentration grant funds as do other States 
or, without regard to county lines, to LEAs 
above the Statewide poverty average. Fi- 
nally, a State may reserve up to ten percent 
of its concentration grant funds for eligible 
LEAs located in ineligible counties, a situa- 
tion that occurs when high-poverty LEAs are 
in counties with low overall poverty rates. 

Section 1125. Special allocation procedures. 
Proposed section 1125 would contain several 
special allocation procedures applicable to 
States in making allocations to LEAs under 
Part A, 

Subsection (a) would provide that the com- 
bined basic and concentration grant alloca- 
tion to an LEA may not be less than 85 per- 
cent of the amount the LEA received the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Subsection (b) would provide that, if an 
LEA is unable or unwilling to provide serv- 
ices for local neglected or delinquent (N or 
D) children for whom it receives a portion of 
its basic and concentration grant allocation, 
the State may use that portion of the LEA's 
allocation to serve the N or D children if it 
assumes that responsibility, or transfer the 
funds to an agency that would provide such 
services. 

Subsection (c) would authorize a State to 
make adjustments in LEAs’ allocations when 
more than one LEA serves the same geo- 
graphic area or when an LEA serves children 
who reside in another LEA. 

Subsection (d) would allow a State, upon 
approval of the Secretary, to distribute 
funds directly to LEAs without regard to 
county lines. Currently, this practice is al- 
lowed only in States in which many LEAs 
overlap county lines, and those States must 
use census data in computing LEA alloca- 
tions. Further, it currently applies only to 
basic grant funds; concentration grant funds 
must be distributed to LEAs within the 
counties to which they are allocated. The re- 
vision would allow a State greater flexibility 
in allocating Part A funds to LEAs to better 
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reflect the distribution of poverty through- 
out the State. 

Section 1126. Carryover and waiver. Proposed 
section 1126(a) of the ESEA would limit the 
amount of funds an LEA may carry over 
from one year to the next to not more than 
15 percent of the LEA's allocation of basic 
and concentration grants. 

Subsection (b) would allow a State to 
waive that restriction once every three years 
if it is reasonable to do so, or if there has 
been a supplemental appropriation. 

Subsection (c) would exclude an LEA that 
receives less than $50,000, 

Part B—Even Start family literacy programs 

Section 1201. Statement of purpose. Proposed 
section 1201 of the ESEA would set forth the 
purpose of Part B of Title I. Recognizing the 
well-documented links between under- 
educated parents, family poverty, and failure 
of children in school, Even Start is intended 
to help break the cycle of poverty and illit- 
eracy by providing family literacy programs 
to the Nation’s low-income families. This 
purpose would be accomplished by integrat- 
ing early childhood education, adult literacy 
or adult basic education, and parenting edu- 
cation into a unified family literacy program 
that is implemented through cooperative 
programs that build on existing community 
resources to create a new range of services. 
These programs would promote achievement 
of the National Education Goals and assist 
children and adults from low-income fami- 
lies to achieve to challenging State stand- 
ards. This section emphasizes that Even 
Start integrates the delivery ofservices to 
the family as a unit, and that the targeted 
population is low-income families. 

Section 1202. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 1202 of the ESEA would provide the 
general program authorities for Even Start. 

Subsection (a) would require the Sec- 
retary, in each fiscal year, to reserve not 
more than five percent of the amount appro- 
priated under section 1002(b) of Title I, under 
terms and conditions the Secretary would es- 
tablish, that are consistent with the purpose 
of this part, and according to their relative 
needs, for: (1) children of migratory workers; 
(2) the outlying areas; and (3) Indian tribes 
and tribal organizations. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to reserve not more than three per- 
cent of the amount appropriated under sec- 
tion 1002(b), or the amount reserved for such 
purposes in the fiscal year 1994, whichever is 
greater, to carry out the evaluation required 
by section 1209 and to provide, through 
grants or contracts, technical assistance, 
program improvement, and replication ac- 
tivities. 

Subsection (c) would require the Secretary 
to allocate the remaining Even Start funds 
to States, to be used in accordance with sec- 
tion 1203. Funds would be allocated to the 
States in the same proportion as they are 
distributed for basic grants and concentra- 
tion grants under Part A of Title I. 

Subsection (d) would define several terms 
for the purpose of Part B, as follows: 

Paragraph (1) would change the definition 
of “eligible entity’’. Currently, an LEA or a 
community-based organization may receive 
an Even Start grant so long as it applies in 
collaboration with the other. The bill would 
revise the definition of ‘eligible entity” to 
be a partnership composed of both an LEA 
and a nonprofit community-based organiza- 
tion, public agency, IHE, or other public or 
private nonprofit organization of dem- 
onstrated quality. This change is intended to 
improve the linkages between schools and 
communities by requiring stronger collabo- 
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ration in the application process and distin- 
guishing that collaboration from the coordi- 
nation required with other entities during 
the operation of programs by section 1205(8). 

Paragraph (2) would provide that ‘Indian 
tribe’? and “tribal organization’ have the 
meanings given those terms in section 4 of 
the Indian Self-Determination and Edu- 
cation Assistance Act. 

Paragraph (3) would define “‘State’’ to in- 
clude each of the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Section 1203, State programs. Proposed sec- 
tion 1203(a) of the ESEA would authorize 
each State that receives a grant under sec- 
tion 1202(c)(1) to use not more than 5 percent 
of the assistance provided under the grant 
for the costs of administration and of provid- 
ing, through one or more subgrants or con- 
tracts, technical assistance for program im- 
provement and replication to eligible enti- 
ties that receive subgrants under section 
1203(b). 

Section 1203(b) would require each State to 
use the remainder of its grant to make sub- 
grants to eligible entities to carry out Even 
Start programs. However, no State would be 
authorized to award a subgrant for an 
amount less than $75,000, 

Section 1204. Uses of funds. Proposed section 
1204 of the ESEA would describe the permis- 
sible uses of Even Start funds, 

Subsection (a) would require a recipient of 
Even Start funds to use those funds to pay 
the Federal share of the cost of providing 
family-centered education programs that in- 
volve parents and children in a cooperative 
effort to help parents become full partners in 
the education of their chidden and to assist 
children in reaching their full potential as 
learners. 

Subsection (b) would provide that the Fed- 
eral share of an Even Start program may not 
exceed 90 percent of the total cost of the pro- 
gram in the first year that the program re- 
ceives assistance, 80 percent in the second 
year, 70 percent in the third year, 60 percent 
in the fourth year, and 50 percent in any sub- 
sequent year. The remaining cost could be 
provided in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, 
and could be obtained from any source other 
than title I funds. This subsection would also 
provide, however, that the SEA may waive, 
in whole or in part, this cost-sharing require- 
ment if an eligible entity demonstrates that 
it otherwise would not be able to participate 
in the program and negotiates an agreement 
with the SEA with respect to the amount of 
the remaining cost to which the waiver 
would be applicable, Further, Federal Even 
Start funds could not be used for the indirect 
costs of an Even Start program, although 
the Secretary would be allowed to waive this 
limitation if a recipient of funds reserved for 
Indian tribes and tribal organizations under 
section 1202(a)(3) demonstrates to the Sec- 
retary’s satisfaction that it otherwise would 
not be able to participate in the program. 
Several Indian tribal applicants have with- 
drawn from prior grant competitions because 
they would not have been able to operate 
Even Start programs without being allowed 
to recoup their indirect costs. 

Section 1205. Program elements. Proposed 
section 1205 of the ESEA would require the 
following elements for Even Start programs: 

Paragraph (1) would improve the targeting 
of services by requiring each Even Start pro- 
gram to include the identification and re- 
cruitment of those families most in need of 
Even Start services, as indicated by a low 
level of income, a low level of adult literacy 
or English language proficiency of the eligi- 
ble parent or parents, and other need-related 
indicators. 
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Paragraph (2) would require each Even 
Start program to include screening and prep- 
aration of parents and children to enable 
them to participate fully in program activi- 
ties and services, including testing, referral 
to necessary counselling, other developmen- 
tal and support services, and related serv- 
ices, 

Paragraph (3) would require each Even 
Start program to be designed to accommo- 
date the participants’ work and other re- 
sponsibilities, including the provision of sup- 
port services, when unavailable from other 
sources, necessary for their participation, 
such as: (1) scheduling and location of serv- 
ices to allow joint participation by parents 
and children; (2) child care for the period 
that parents are involved in the program; 
and (3) transportation for the purpose of ena- 
bling parents and their children to partici- 
pate in Even Start programs. 

Paragraph (4) would require each Even 
Start program to include high-quality in- 
structional programs that promote adult lit- 
eracy, training of parents to support the edu- 
cational growth of their children, devel- 
opmentally appropriate early childhood edu- 
cational services, and preparation of chil- 
dren for success in regular school programs. 

Paragraph (5) would require each Even 
Start program to include special training of 
staff, including child care staff, to develop 
the skills necessary to work with parents 
and young children in the full range of in- 
structional services offered through this 
Part. 

Paragraph (6) would require each Even 
Start program to provide and monitor inte- 
grated instructional services to participat- 
ing parents and children through home-based 
programs. 

Paragraph (7) would recognize the need for 
greater continuity of program services and 
family retention by requiring that each Even 
Start program operate on a year-round basis, 
including the provision of some program 
services, either instructional or enrichment, 
or both, during the summer months. 

Paragraph (8) would require each Even 
Start program to be coordinated with pro- 
grams assisted under other parts of Title I; 
with any relevant programs under the Adult 
Education Act, the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act, and the Job Training 
Partnership Act; and with the Head Start 
program, volunteer literacy programs, and 
other relevant programs. 

Paragraph (9) would require each Even 
Start program to provide for an independent 
evaluation of the program in order to pro- 
vide accurate data on the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Section 1206. Eligible participants. Proposed 
section 1206(a) of the ESEA would extend eli- 
gibility to teen parents, who are among 
those most in need of Even Start services 
but who are not currently eligible to partici- 
pate. This subsection would provide that, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (b), eligible 
participants in an Even Start program would 
be a parent or parents who are eligible for 
participation in an adult basic education 
program under the Adult Education Act or 
who are within the State’s compulsory 
school attendance age range, so long as the 
LEA provides (or ensures the availability of) 
the basic education component required by 
this part; and the child or children, from 
birth through age seven, of such a parent or 
parents. 

Subsection (b) would improve the ability of 
the program to focus on families as units, by 
allowing the inclusion in appropriate activi- 
ties of family members such as spouses, sib- 
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lings, and grandparents who do not them- 
selves meet the program eligibility require- 
ments. Further, it would ensure that fami- 
lies would not be abruptly terminated from 
the program when one member of the fam- 
ily—parent or child—becomes ineligible, but 
could continue to participate in the program 
until all members of the family become in- 
eligible for participation. In the case of a 
family in which ineligibility was due to the 
child or children of the family attaining the 
age of eight, continued participation would 
be allowed until the parent or parents be- 
come ineligible due to educational advance- 
ment or for two years, whichever occurred 
first. In the case of the family in which ineli- 
gibility was due to the educational advance- 
ment of the parent or parents, participation 
would be allowed until all children in the 
family attained age eight. 

Section 1207. Applications. Proposed section 
1207 of the ESEA would set forth application 
requirements. 

Subsection (a) would provide that, in order 
to be eligible to receive an Even Start 
subgrant, an eligible entity would have to 
submit an application to the SEA in such 
form and containing or accompanied by such 
information as the SEA requires. 

Subsection (b) would require each applica- 
tion to include documentation, satisfactory 
to the SEA, that the eligible entity has the 
qualified personnel needed to develop, ad- 
minister, and implement an Even Start pro- 
gram and to provide the special training nec- 
essary to prepare staff for the program. 

Subsection (c) would require that the ap- 
plication also be consistent with, and pro- 
mote the goals of, the State and localplans, 
either approved or being developed, under 
Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act or, if those plans are not approved or 
being developed, with the State and local 
plans under Part A of Title I and include a 
plan of operation for the program that in- 
cludes: (1) a description of the program 
goals; (2) a description of the activities and 
services that will be provided under the pro- 
gram, including a description of how the pro- 
gram will incorporate the program elements 
required by section 1205; (3) a description of 
the population to be served and an estimate 
of the number of participants; (4) as appro- 
priate, a description of the applicant's col- 
laborative efforts with institutions of higher 
education, community-based organizations, 
the SEA, private elementary schools, or 
other appropriate nonprofit organizations in 
carrying out the program for which assist- 
ance is sought; and (5) a statement of the 
methods that will be used to ensure that the 
program will serve those families most in 
need of Even Start activities and services; to 
provide those services to individuals with 
special needs, such as individuals with lim- 
ited English proficiency and individuals with 
disabilities; and to encourage participants to 
remain in the program for a time sufficient 
to meet the program’s purpose. 

Section 1208. Award of Subgrants. Proposed 
section 1208 would describe the process for 
the award of subgrants. 

Subsection (a) would require the SEA to 
establish a review panel that will approve 
applications that meet the requirements of 
this section. It would strengthen the require- 
ment that the area to be served has a high 
percentage of children or families most in 
need of Even Start services by providing that 
the area must have a high percentage of chil- 
dren who reside in a school attendance area 
designated for participation in programs 
under Part A. It would establish a new re- 
quirement that programs provide services for 
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children for at least a three-year age range, 
in order to increase continuity of program 
services and improve retention of families in 
the program. 

Subsection (a) would also require that ap- 
plications approved by SEAs by those that 
are most likely to succeed in meeting the 
Even Start program purpose and in effec- 
tively implementing the program elements 
described in section 1205; demonstrate the 
greatest possible cooperation and coordina- 
tion between a variety of relevant service 
providers in all phases of the program; in- 
clude cost-effective budgets, given the scope 
of the application; demonstrate the appli- 
cant’'s ability to provide the additional fund- 
ing required by section 1204(b); are represent- 
ative of urban and rural regions of the State; 
and show the greatest promise for providing 
models that may be adopted by other LEAs. 
Subsection (a) would also improve targeting 
on low-income families and high-poverty 
areas by requiring the SEA to give priority 
to proposals that either target services pri- 
marily to families whose children reside in 
attendance areas of schools eligible for 
schoolwide programs under Part A of Title I 
or are located in areas designated as 
empowerment zones or enterprise commu- 
nities, 

Subsection (b) would increase flexibility in 
the composition of review panels by provid- 
ing that each review panel is to consist of at 
least three members, including one early 
childhood professional, one adult education 
professional, and one of the following indi- 
viduals: (1) a representative of a parent-child 
education organization; (2) a representative 
of a community-based literacy organization; 
(3) a member of a local board of education; 
(4) a representative of business and industry 
with a commitment to education; or (5) an 
individual who has been involved in the im- 
plementation of Title I programs in the 
State. 

Subsection (c) would provide that sub- 
grants may be awarded for a period of not 
more than four years. Recognizing that Even 
Start programs may need a planning and re- 
cruitment period, an SEA would be author- 
ized to provide a subgrantee, at the sub- 
grantee’s request, a 3- to 6-month start-up 
period during the first year of the four-year 
period, which may include staff recruitment 
and training, and the coordination of serv- 
ices, before requiring full implementation of 
the program. In reviewing any application 
for a subgrant to continue a program for the 
second, third, or fourth year, the SEA would 
be required to review the progress being 
made toward meeting the objectives of the 
program after the conclusion of the start-up 
period, if any. The SEA would be authorized 
to refuse to award a subgrant if it finds that 
sufficient progress has not been made toward 
meeting these objectives, but only after af- 
fording the applicant notice and an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. Finally, subsection (c) 
would clarify that an eligible entity that has 
previously received an Even Start subgrant 
may reapply for a second project period. Dur- 
ing the second project period, the Federal 
share of the subgrant shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent in any year. 

Section 1209. Evaluation. Proposed section 
1209 of the ESEA would require the Sec- 
retary to provide for an independent evalua- 
tion of Even Start programs to determine 
their performance and effectiveness and to 
identify effective Even Start programs that 
can be replicated and used in providing tech- 
nical assistance to national, State, and local 
programs. 

Part C—Education of migratory children 

Part C of Title I of the ESEA would reau- 
thorize the program for migratory children 
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currently authorized under Subpart 1 of Part 
7 of Chapter 1 of Title I of the Act, as fol- 
ows; 

Section 1301. Program purpose. Proposed sec- 
tion 1301 of the ESEA would state that it is 
the purpose of Part C to assist States to: (1) 
support high-quality and comprehensive edu- 
cational programs for migratory children to 
help reduce the educational disruptions and 
other problems that result from repeated 
moves; (2) ensure that migratory children 
are provided with appropriate educational 
services (including supportive services) that 
address their special needs in a coordinated 
and efficient manner; (3) ensure that migra- 
tory children have the opportunity to 
achieve to the same challenging State per- 
formance standards that all children are ex- 
pected to meet; (4) design programs to help 
migratory children overcome educational 
disruption, cultural and language barriers, 
social isolation, various health-related prob- 
lems, and other factors that inhibit their 
ability to do well in school, and to prepare 
these children to make a successful transi- 
tion to postsecondary education or employ- 
ment; and (5) ensure that migratory children 
benefit from State and local systemic re- 
forms. This new section would provide a 
more explicit and detailed statement of pro- 
gram purpose than exists in the current law, 
which states only that program funds are to 
be used to meet the ‘‘special educational 
needs of migratory children.” 

Section 1302. Program authorized. In order to 
carry out the purpose of Pact C, proposed 
section 1302 of the ESEA would direct the 
Secretary to make grants to SEAs, or com- 
binations of such agencies, to establish or 
improve, directly or through local operating 
agencies, programs of education for migra- 
tory children. This section would restate, 
more clearly, the current authority to make 
grants under this program. 

Section 1303. State allocations. Proposed sec- 
tion 1303 of the ESEA would describe how 
program funds are allocated to States and 
Puerto Rico. Subsections (a) and (b) would 
restate, in a clearer and less cumbersome 
manner, the State funding formula from the 
current law. 

Subsection (a) would make each State 
(other than Puerto Rico) eligible to receive, 
for each fiscal year, an amount equal to the 
product of; (1) the sum of the estimated num- 
ber of migratory children aged three through 
21 who reside in the State full time, plus the 
full-time equivalent of the estimated number 
of those children who reside in the State 
part time, as determined in accordance with 
subsection (e); and (2) 40 percent of the aver- 
age per-pupil expenditure (APPE) in the 
State, but not less than 32 percent, or more 
than 48 percent, of the APPE in the United 
States. 

Subsection (b) would make Puerto Rico el- 
igible for a yearly grant in an amount equal 
to the number of migratory children in Puer- 
to Rico, multiplied by the product of: (1) the 
percentage that Puerto Rico's APPE is of 
the lowest APPE of any other 50 States; and 
(2) 32 percent of the APPE in the United 
States. 

Subsection (c)(1) would direct the Sec- 
retary to reduce each State's allocation if, 
after the Secretary reserves funds for certain 
activities under section 1308, the amount ap- 
propriated to carry out Part C for any fiscal 
year is insufficient to pay in full the 
amounts for which the States are eligible. If 
additional funds became available, the Sec- 
retary would allocate them to States in 
amounts that the Secretary finds would best 
carry out the program’s purpose. This new 
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paragraph would eliminate the current stat- 
utory authority for ‘‘off-the-top” funding of 
the program, which has typically been over- 
ridden by appropriations language in recent 
years, and would, more realistically, author- 
ize ratable reductions when the actual appro- 
priation in a given fiscal year does not equal 
the amount required by the statutory fund- 
ing formula. 

Subsection (c)(2) would direct the Sec- 
retary to further reduce the amount of any 
grant to a State if the Secretary determines, 
based on available information on the num- 
bers and needs of migratory children in the 
State and the program proposed by the State 
to address those needs, that such amount is 
not needed by the State. The Secretary 
would reallocate those excess funds, in 
amounts the Secretary determines are ap- 
propriate, to other States whose grants 
would otherwise be insufficient to provide an 
appropriate level of services to migratory 
children. This paragraph would restate and 
clarify the current statutory authority to re- 
allocate “excess” funds. 

Subsection (d)(1) would require the Sec- 
retary, in the case of any State whose grant 
is $500,000 or less, to consult with the SEA to 
determine if consortium arrangements with 
another State or other appropriate entity 
would result in delivery of services in a more 
effective and efficient manner. Subsection 
(d)(2) would allow any State, irrespective of 
the amount of its allocation, to propose a 
consortium arrangement. Subsection (d)(3) 
would require the Secretary to approve a 
consortium arrangement under paragraph (1) 
or (2) if the proposal demonstrates that the 
arrangement will both reduce administrative 
costs or program function costs for State 
programs and make more funds available for 
direct services to add substantially to the 
welfare or educational attainment of the 
children to be served. While inter-State con- 
sortia are permitted under the current stat- 
ute, this new subsection would encourage the 
formation of broader types of voluntary con- 
sortia (including consortia with ‘appropriate 
entities’’ other than States) in order to en- 
able State programs to operate more effi- 
ciently. 

Subsection (e) would direct the Secretary, 
in order to determine the estimated number 
of migratory children residing in each State, 
to use whatever information the Secretary 
finds most accurately reflects the actual 
number of migratory children. The Secretary 
would adjust the full-time equivalent num- 
ber of migratory children who reside in each 
State to take account ofthe special needs of 
those children participating in special pro- 
grams that operate during the summer or 
other intersession periods, and the addi- 
tional costs of operating those programs. 
This subsection would revise the current 
statutory language by replacing the explicit 
reference to a ‘migrant student record 
transfer system or such other system" with 
broader language allowing the use of other 
types of ‘information’ that accurately re- 
flect the number of migratory children. The 
subsection would revise and clarify the exist- 
ing statutory language directing the Sec- 
retary to establish a summer adjustment to 
the funding formula, and adds an explicit re- 
quirement to include, in this funding for- 
mula adjustment, those “other intersession 
periods’ that take place in year-round 
schools. 

Section 1304. State applications; services. Pro- 
posed section 1304 of the ESEA would exten- 
sively rewrite the current application re- 
quirements to: (1) decrease administrative 
burden by clarifying what program informa- 
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tion must be submitted as detailed descrip- 
tions, and what can be submitted as simple 
assurances; (2) establish a new and explicit 
priority in subsection (d) for services to chil- 
dren whose needs are greatest and whose 
education has been interrupted in the regu- 
lar school year; (3) eliminate the current 
statutory language that gives priority to 
“currently” over “formerly” migratory chil- 
dren and allows such ‘‘formerly'’ migratory 
children to be served for up to five years; and 
(4) eliminate the statutory requirement to 
continue to use the existing, underlying reg- 
ulatory definitions of what constitutes an el- 
igible participant. 

Subsection (a) would require any State 
wishing to receive a grant to submit an ap- 
plication to the Secretary at such time and 
in such manner as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

Subsection (b) would require that each ap- 
plication include: (1) a description of how, in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating as- 
sisted programs and projects, the State and 
its operating agencies will ensure that the 
special educational needs of migratory chil- 
dren are identified and addressed through a 
comprehensive plan for needs assessment and 
service delivery that meets the requirements 
of section 1306; (2) a description of the steps 
the State is taking to provide all migratory 
students with the opportunity to meet the 
same challenging State performance stand- 
ards that all children are expected to meet; 
(3) a description of how the State will use its 
funds to promote interstate and intrastate 
coordination of services for migratory chil- 
dren, including how, consistent with proce- 
dures the Secretary may require, it will pro- 
vide for educational continuity through the 
timely transfer of pertinent school records, 
including information on health, when chil- 
dren move from one school to another, 
whether or not during the regular school 
year; (4) a description of the State’s prior- 
ities for the use of program funds, and how 
they relate to the State’s assessment of the 
need for services in the State; (5) a descrip- 
tion of how the State will determine the 
amount of any subgrants it will award to 
local operating agencies and the amount of 
funds that these agencies will provide to in- 
dividual schools, taking into account the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1); and (6) such 
budgetary and other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

This new subsection would define those 
particular items of information that must be 
submitted in the State application as de- 
tailed descriptions, rather than as assur- 
ances. In particular, the subsection would re- 
quire a description of the explicit linkage be- 
tween the State application and the com- 
prehensive service delivery and needs assess- 
ment plan required under section 1306, and 
the State’s plan for Goals 2000. The sub- 
section would also continue the States’ re- 
sponsibility for the timely transfer of school 
records on migratory children. This language 
on records transfer responsibility is impor- 
tant, because other proposed changes would 
eliminate the explicit statutory authority 
for a migrant student record transfer sys- 
tem. 

Subsection (c) would require that each ap- 
plication also include assurances, satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary, that: (1) program 
funds will be used only for programs and 
projects, including the acquisition of equip- 
ment, in accordance with the requirements 
of section 1306(b)(1) relating to the use of 
funds, and to coordinate those programs and 
projects with similar programs and projects 
within the State and in other States, as well 
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as with other Federal programs that can 
benefit migratory children and their fami- 
lies; (2) those programs and projects will be 
carried out in a manner consistent with the 
objectives of certain basic Title I require- 
ments; (3) in the planning and operation of 
programs and projects at both the State and 
local operating agency level, there is appro- 
priate consultation with parent advisory 
councils for programs lasting a school year, 
and that all programs and projects are car- 
ried out in a manner consistent with the 
Title I parent involvement requirements; (4) 
in planning and carrying out those programs 
and projects, there has been, and will be, 
adequate provision for addressing the unmet 
education needs of preschool migratory chil- 
dren; (5) the effectiveness of those programs 
and projects will be determined, where fea- 
sible, using the same approaches and stand- 
ards that will be used to assess the perform- 
ance of students, schools, and LEAs under 
Part A of Title I; and (6) the State will assist 
the Secretary in determining the number of 
migratory children under section 1303(e), 
through such procedures as the Secretary 
may require. 

This new subsection would describe spe- 
cific assurance that must be submitted in 
the State’s program application, including 
virtually all the items that are addressed in 
the current statute. Only the maintenance- 
of-effort requirement would be eliminated 
because it has no practical effect in this pro- 
gram inwhich States will continue to have 
full discretion to determine the size of sub- 
grants. The requirement in the current stat- 
ute for coordination with several specific 
programs has been broadened and made into 
an assurance because coordination respon- 
sibilities are more explicitly discussed in 
section 1306. 

Subsection (d) would require each recipient 
of program funds, in providing services with 
those funds, to give priority to migratory 
children who are failing, or most at risk of 
failing, to meet the State’s challenging per- 
formance standards and whose education has 
been interrupted during the regular school 
year. This new subsection would refocus the 
program from its current emphasis, which 
allows services be given to both “currently” 
and ‘formerly’ migratory children, to one 
that has a priority on serving those children 
in greatest need who suffer from educational 
interruption during the regular school year. 

Subsection (e) would provide that, not- 
withstanding any other provision of Part C, 
a child who ceases to be a migratory child 
during a school term remains eligible for 
services until the end of that term; and that 
a child who is no longer a migratory child 
may continue to receive services for one ad- 
ditional school year, but only if comparable 
services are not available through other pro- 
grams. This new subsection would provide 
procedures to permit the continuation of 
services, for short periods, to children with 
identified needs even after their program eli- 
gibility ends, 

Section 1305. Secretarial review. Proposed 
section 1305(a) of the ESEA would require 
the Secretary to approve each State applica- 
tion that meets the requirements of Part C. 

Subsection (b) would permit the Secretary 
to review any application with the assist- 
ance and advice of State officials and other 
individuals with relevant expertise. This new 
subsection is intended to provide the Depart- 
ment with a broader perspective in assessing 
applications and to enhance inter-State co- 
operation by giving reviewers information on 
what different States are doing and on how 
to improve their applications and programs. 
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Section 1306. Comprehensive needs assessment 
and service-delivery plan; authorized activities. 
Proposed section 1306(a) of the ESEA would 
require each State that receives a grant 
under Part C to ensure that the State and its 
local operating agencies identify and address 
the special educational needs of migratory 
children in accordance with a comprehensive 
State plan that: (1) is integrated with the 
State's plan, either approved or being devel- 
oped, under Title III of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act, and satisfies the require- 
ments of subsection (b) that are not already 
addressed by that State plan or, if the State 
does not have an approved plan under Title 
Ill of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
and is not developing such a plan, is inte- 
grated with other State plans under the 
ESEA and satisfies the requirements of this 
subsection; (2) provides that migratory chil- 
dren will have an opportunity to meet the 
same challenging State performance stand- 
ards, set out in those plans, that all children 
are expected to meet; (3) specifies measur- 
able program goals and outcomes; (4) encom- 
passes the full range of services that are 
available for migratory children from appro- 
priate local, State, and Federal educational 
programs; (5) is the product of joint planning 
among such local, State, and Federal pro- 
grams, including those under Part A of Title 
I, early childhood programs, and bilingual 
education programs under Title VII of the 
Act; (6) provides for the integration of serv- 
ices available under Part B with services 
provided by such other programs; and (7) to 
the extent feasible, provides for advocacy 
and outreach activities for migratory chil- 
dren and their families, including informing 
them of, or helping them again access to, 
other education, health, nutrition, and social 
services; professional development programs, 
including mentoring, for teachers and other 
program personnel; family literacy pro- 
grams, including those that use models de- 
veloped under the Even Start program; the 
integration of information technology into 
educational and related programs; and pro- 
grams to facilitate the transition of high 
school students to postsecondary education 
or employment. 

Subsection (b)(1) would provide that, in 
implementing the comprehensive plan de- 
scribed in subsection (a), each local operat- 
ing agency would have the flexibility to de- 
termine the activities to be provided with 
program funds, provided that: (1) before pro- 
gram funds are used to provide compen- 
satory education services authorized under 
Part A of Title I, those funds must be used to 
meet the identified needs of migratory chil- 
dren that result from the effects of their mi- 
gratory lifestyle, or are needed to permit mi- 
gratory children to participate effectively in 
school, and are not addressed by services 
provided under other programs, including 
Part A of Title I; and (2) all migratory chil- 
dren who are eligible to receive services 
under Part A must receive those services 
with funds provided under Part C or under 
Part A. Section 1306(b) is intended to better 
focus the program on meeting the unique 
needs of its population by requiring that pro- 
gram funds first be used to meet the unique 
needs of migratory children that are not ad- 
dressed by other programs. At the same 
time, this provision would provide needed 
flexibility by allowing program funds that 
remain unspent after the unique migratory 
needs have been addressed to be used by the 
local and State agencies in a coordinated 
manner with Part A funds. 

Subsection (b)(2) would provide that sub- 
section (b) does not apply to program funds 
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that are used for schoolwide programs under 
section 1114 of Title I. This paragraph would 
clarify that the requirement to first use pro- 
gram funds to meet unique migratory needs 
is not applicable when program funds are 
used in a schoolwide program. 

Section 1307. Bypass. Proposed section 1307 
of the ESEA would authorize the Secretary 
to use all or part of any State’s allocation to 
make arrangements with any public or non- 
profit agency to carry out the purpose of 
Part C in the State if the Secretary deter- 
mines that: (1) the State is unable or unwill- 
ing to conduct educational programs for mi- 
gratory children; (2) those arrangements 
would result in more efficient and economic 
administration of those programs; or (3) 
those arrangements would add substantially 
to the welfare or educational attainment of 
those children. This section simply restates, 
more clearly, the current statutory author- 
ity allowing the Secretary to bypass a State 
government in order to better provide serv- 
ices to migratory children in the State. 

Section 1308. Coordination of migrant edu- 
cation activities. Proposed section 1308(a) of 
the ESEA would permit the Secretary, in 
consultation with the States, to make grants 
to, or enter into contracts with, SEAs, LEAs, 
institutions of higher education, and other 
public and private entities to improve the 
interstate and intrastate coordination 
among SEAs and LEAs of their educational 
programs, including the establishment or 
improvement of programs for credit accrual 
and exchange, available to migratory stu- 
dents. The current statute inhibits the best 
use of funds for coordination projects since it 
limits the pool of eligible offerors, and re- 
quires funding of a particular project for 
credit exchange and accrual. In addition, the 
current statute includes a requirement for 
State approval that has proved difficult to 
implement and has created a conflict-of-in- 
terest problem, since only SEAs are now eli- 
gible to apply for coordination projects. This 
new subsection eliminates these problems 
by: (1) allowing coordination projects to be 
carried out by qualified entities in addition 
to the SEAs that are currently the only ell- 
gible offerors; (2) deleting the current re- 
quirement for State approval while continu- 
ing to require the Department to consult 
with States regarding the focus of the co- 
ordination projects; and (3) including an au- 
thority for, but not requiring, a credit ex- 
change and accrual project. The new sub- 
section also establishes a five-year limit on 
the length of coordination project awards. 

Subsection (b) would require the Secretary 
to submit a report to the Congress, by Octo- 
ber 1, 1995, regarding the effectiveness of 
methods used by States to transfer migra- 
tory students’ educational and health 
records. This new subsection would replace 
the existing statutory authority for the mi- 
grant student record transfer system with a 
more general requirement that the Depart- 
ment report on States’ progress in imple- 
menting procedures for the timely transfer 
of migratory student's records. 

Subsection (c) would direct the Secretary 
to reserve up to five percent of each fiscal 
year’s appropriation for this program to 
carry out section 1308. While eliminating the 
reference to a specific dollar amount, this 
subsection retains the five percent limit on 
coordination project funding that is in the 
current statute. 

Section 1309. Definitions. Proposed section 
1309 of the ESEA would define the terms 
“local operating agency” and ‘‘migratory 
child”, for purposes of Part C. 

Paragraph (1) would codify the current reg- 
ulatory definition of “local operating agen- 
cy”. 
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Paragraph (2) would define the term ‘‘mi- 
gratory child’’ to mean a child who is, or 
whose parent or spouse is, a migratory agri- 
cultural worker (including a migratory dairy 
worker) or a migratory fisher, and who, in 
the preceding 24 months, in order to obtain, 
or accompany that parent or spouse in order 
to obtain, temporary or seasonal employ- 
ment in agricultural or fishing work: (1) has 
moved from one school district to another; 
or (2) in a State that is comprised of a single 
school district, has moved from one adminis- 
trative area to another within such district. 
This new section would redefine program eli- 
gibility to better focus services on children 
who are still migrating or have only recently 
stopped migrating. In particular, it opens 
program services to those migratory youth 
who do not now qualify under the current 
definition, which restricts services to the 
migratory children of migratory parents. It 
also opens program services to those migra- 
tory youths who are spouses of migratory 
workers, since such spouses, even if not 
themselves migratory workers, will experi- 
ence the same programs and educational dis- 
ruptions that are associated with the migra- 
tory lifestyle. Finally, by not including as 
eligible those who migrate within a school 
district of more than 18,000 square miles, it 
eliminates a provision that now serves to 
only benefit a single State. 

Part D—Education for neglected and delinquent 
youth 

Part D of Title I of the ESEA would reau- 
thorize the program for neglected and delin- 
quent children currently authorized by Sub- 
part 3 of Part D of Chapter 1 of Title I of the 
Act. 

Section 1401, Purpose; program authorized. 

Proposed section 1401(a) of the ESEA would 
state that the purpose of Part D is to: (1) im- 
prove educational services to children in in- 
stitutions for neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren so that they have the opportunity to 
meet the same challenging State perform- 
ance standards that all children in the State 
will be expected to meet; and (2) provide 
those children the services they need to 
make a successful transition from institu- 
tionalization to further schooling or employ- 
ment, 
Section 1401(b) would direct the Secretary, 
in order to carry out the purpose set forth in 
subsection (a), to make grants to SEAs, 
which would make subgrants to State agen- 
cies to establish or improve programs of edu- 
cation for neglected or delinquent children. 

Section 1402. Eligibility. Proposed section 
1402 of the ESEA would make a State agency 
eligible for assistance under Part D if it is 
responsible for providing free public edu- 
cation for children: (1) in institutions for ne- 
glected or delinquent children; (2) attending 
community-day programs for neglected or 
delinquent children; or (3) in adult correc- 
tional institutions. 

Section 1403. Allocation of funds, Proposed 
section 1403 of the ESEA would describe how 
program funds are to be allocated. Under 
subsection (a), each State agency described 
in section 1402 (other than an agency in 
Puerto Rico) would be eligible to receive 
under Part D, for any fiscal year, an amount 
equal to the product of: (1) the number of ne- 
glected or delinquent children in institutions 
or attending programs described in section 
1402, who are enrolled for at least 20 hours 
per week in education programs operated or 
supported by the eligible agency, which 
would be determined by the agency as of a 
date or dates set by the Secretary and be ad- 
justed, as the Secretary determines is appro- 
priate, to reflect the relative length of such 
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agency's annual programs; and (2) 40 percent 
of the average per-pupil expenditure (APPE) 
in the State, except that the per-pupil 
amount could not be less than 32 percent, or 
more than 48 percent, of the APPE in the 
United States. The 20 hours per week figure 
is twice the number of hours currently used 
for the program's child count and would be a 
significant step towards ensuring that these 
children receive an amount of instruction 
equivalent to that provided by LEAs. In ad- 
dition, the deletion of the current require- 
ment for institutions to maintain average 
daily attendance records of classes attended 
by children would reduce the paperwork bur- 
den on those institutions and the arithmet- 
ical errors made by them in applying for 
funds. 

Subsection (b) would provide that, for each 
fiscal year, the amount of the grant for 
which a State agency in Puerto Rico is eligi- 
ble is equal to the number of children count- 
ed under subsection (a)(1) for Puerto Rico, 
multiplied by the product of: (1) the percent- 
age that the APPE in Puerto Rico is of the 
lowest APPE of any of the 50 States; and (2) 
32 percent of the APPE in the United States. 

Subsection (c) would provide that if the 
amount appropriated for any fiscal year for 
subgrants under subsections (a) and (b) is in- 
sufficient to pay the full amount for which 
all agencies are eligible, the Secretary shall 
ratably reduce each of those amounts. 

Subsection (d) would direct the Secretary 
to pay to each SEA the total amount needed 
to make subgrants to State agencies in that 
State. In accordance with proposed section 
1601(c) of Title I, the SEA could retain up to 
one percent of this total amount for State 
administrative costs. 

Section 1404, State reallocation of funds. Pro- 
posed section 1404 of the ESEA would provide 
that ifan SEA determines that a State agen- 
cy does not need the full amount of the 
subgrant for which it is eligible for any fiscal 
year, the SEA may reallocate the amount 
that will not be needed to other State agen- 
cies that need additional funds to carry out 
the purpose of this part, in amounts the SEA 
shall determine. Currently, there is no re- 
allocation authority for this program. As a 
consequence, any funds that are not obli- 
gated by a State agency must be returned to 
the Government, even though they are need- 
ed by other State agencies serving neglected 
or delinquent children. 

Section 1405. State plan and State agency ap- 
plications. Proposed section 1405(a) of the 
ESEA would require each SEA that desires 
to receive payments under Part D to submit, 
for approval by the Secretary, a plan for 
meeting the needs of neglected and delin- 
quent children, which shall be revised and 
updated as needed, that is integrated with 
the State's plan, either approved or being de- 
veloped, under Title II of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, and satisfies the re- 
quirements of the section that are not al- 
ready addressed by that State plan; or if the 
State does not have an approved plan under 
Title IIN of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act and is not developing such a plan, is in- 
tegrated with other State plans under the 
ESEA and satisfies the requirements of sec- 
tion 1405, Subsection (a) would also require 
that the State plan for neglected or delin- 
quent youth: (1) describe the State-estab- 
lished program goals, objectives, and per- 
formance measures that will be used to as- 
sess the effectiveness of the program in im- 
proving academic an vocational skills of 
children in the program; (2) provide that, to 
the extend feasible, neglected and delinquent 
children will have the same opportunities to 
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learn as they would have if they were in the 
schools of LEAs in the State; and (3) contain 
certain assurances. 

Subsection (b) would direct the Secretary 
to approve each State plan that meets the 
requirements of Part D and would authorize 
the Secretary to review these plans with the 
assistance and advice of individuals with rel- 
evant expertise. 

Subsection (c) would require any State 
agency that desires to receive funds to carry 
out a program under Part D to submit an ap- 
plication to the SEA that: (1) describes the 
procedures to be used, consistent with the 
State's plan under Part A, to assess the edu- 
cational needs of the children to be served; 
(2) describes the program, including a budget 
for the first year of the program, with an- 
nual updates to be provided; (3) describes 
how the program will meet the goals and ob- 
jectives of the State's plan under this part; 
(4) describes how the State agency will con- 
sult with experts and provide the necessary 
training for appropriate staff, to ensure that 
the planning and operation of institution- 
wide projects under section 1407 are of high 
quality; (5) describes how the agency will 
carry out the evaluation requirements of 
section 1409 and how the results of the most 
recent evaluation were used to plan and im- 
prove the program; (6) includes data showing 
that the agency has maintained fiscal effort 
as if it were an LEA In accordance with sec- 
tion 9501 of the Act; (7) describes how the 
programs will be coordinated with other 
State and Federal programs administered by 
the State agency; (8) describes how appro- 
priate professional development will be pro- 
vided to teachers and other instructional and 
administrative personnel; and (9) designates 
an individual In each affected institution to 
be responsible for issues relating to the tran- 
sition of children from the State-operated 
institution to locally operated programs, 

Section 1406. Use of funds. Proposed section 
1406(a) of the ESEA would allow a State 
agency to use Part D funds only for pro- 
grams and projects that are consistent with 
the State plan referred to in section 1405(a) 
and concentrate on providing participants 
with the knowledge and skills needed to 
make a successful transition to further edu- 
cation or employment. Authorized programs 
and projects could include the acquisition of 
equipment; would have to be designed to sup- 
port educational services that, except for in- 
stitution-wide projects under section 1407, 
are provided to children identified by the 
State agency as failing, or most at risk of 
failing, to meet the State’s challenging per- 
formance standards, supplement and im- 
prove the quality of educational services 
provided to neglected or delinquent children 
by the State agency and afford those chil- 
dren an opportunity to learn to those chal- 
lenging State standards; would have to be 
carried out in a manner consistent with the 
Part A supplement, not supplant provision 
and the Part F provisions relating to State 
administration of Title I; and could include 
the costs of meeting the evaluation require- 
ments of section 1409. 

Subsection (b) would provide that a pro- 
gram that supplements the number of hours 
of instruction students receive from State 
and local sources shall be considered to com- 
ply with the Title I “supplement, not sup- 
plant” requirement without regard to the 
subject areas in which instruction is given 
during those hours. 

Section 1407. Institution-wide projects, Pro- 
posed section 1407(a) of the ESEA would per- 
mit a State agency that provides free public 
education for children in an institution for 
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neglected or delinquent children (other than 
an adult correctional institution) or attend- 
ing a community-day program for such chil- 
dren to use Part D funds to serve all children 
in, and upgrade the entire educational effort 
of, that institution or program if the State 
agency has developed, and the SEA has ap- 
proved, a comprehensive plan for that insti- 
tution or program. Such a plan would: (1) 
provide for a comprehensive assessment of 
the educational needs of all individuals 
under the age of 21 in the institution or pro- 
gram; (2) describe the steps the State agency 
has taken, or will take, to provide all chil- 
dren under 21 with the opportunity to meet 
challenging State academic and vocational 
standards in order to improve the likelihood 
that they will complete high school and find 
employment after leaving the institution; (3) 
describe the instructional program, pupil 
services, and procedures that will be used to 
meet the needs described in paragraph (1), in- 
cluding, to the extent feasible, the provision 
of mentors for secondary school students; (4) 
specifically describe how the funds will be 
used; (5) describe the measures and proce- 
dures that will be used to assess student 
progress; (6) describe how the agency has 
planned, and will implement and evaluate, 
the institution-wide or program-wide project 
in consultation with personnel providing di- 
rect instructional services and support serv- 
ices in institutions or community-day pro- 
grams for neglected or delinquent children 
and personnel from the SEA; and (7) include 
an assurance that the State agency has pro- 
vided for appropriate training to teachers 
and other instructional and administrative 
personnel to enable them to carry out the 
project effectively. 

Section 1407(b) would require that, begin- 
ning with school year 1996-1997, State agen- 
cies use Part D funds only for institution- 
wide projects (subject to the exception in 
section 1410, which allows those agencies to 
use ten percent of their funds for transition 
services). The institution-wide approach will 
permit the development and implementation 
of challenging content for children in these 
institutions, which would cut across the en- 
tire day's educational program. Many pro- 
grams to this point have merely supple- 
mented the basic educational program, often 
with one or two hours of drills per day, and 
have not adequately focused on improving 
the education of these children in a com- 
prehensive, integrated fashion. 

Section 1408. Three-year projects. Proposed 
section 1408 of the ESEA would permit an 
SEA to approve a State agency’s application 
for a period of up to three years if the State 
agency operates a program in which individ- 
ual children are likely to participate for 
more than one year. 

Section 1409, Program evaluations. Proposed 
section 1409(a) of the ESEA would require 
each State agency that conducts a program 
under Part D to evaluate the program at 
least once every three years to determine its 
impact on the ability of participants to: (1) 
maintain and improve educational achieve- 
ment; (2) accrue school credits that meet 
State requirements for grade promotion and 
high school graduation; (3) make the transi- 
tion to a regular program or other edu- 
cationprogram operated by an LEA; and (4) 
complete high school and obtain employ- 
ment after they leave the institution. The 
reference to employment, which is new, is 
important because many incarcerated youth 
seek employment, rather than further edu- 
cation, upon their release from the institu- 
tion. 

Subsection (b) would require a State agen- 
cy, in conducting each evaluation with re- 
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spect to the educational achievement compo- 
nent described in subsection (a)({1), to use 
multiple and appropriate measures of stu- 
dent progress. This requirement will improve 
the quality of assessment since agencies cur- 
rently assess student performance through a 
score on a single norm-referenced test. 

Subsection (c) would require each State 
agency to submit the evaluation results to 
the SEA and to use those results to plan and 
improve subsequent programs for participat- 
ing children. 

Section 1410. Transition services. Proposed 
section 1410(a) of the ESEA would permit 
each State agency to reserve up to ten per- 
cent of the amount it receives under Part D 
for any fiscal year to support projects that 
facilitate the transition of children from 
State-operated institutions for neglected and 
delinquent children into locally operated 
programs. Among other benefits, this provi- 
sion would enhance the agency's ability to 
assess the impact of projects on children who 
have subsequently left the institution. 

Subsection (b) would provide that a project 
supported under section 1410 could be con- 
ducted directly by the State agency, or 
through a contract or other arrangement 
with one of more LEAs, other public agen- 
cies, or private nonprofit organizations. 

Subsection (c) would provide that any 
funds reserved under subsection (a) could be 
used only to provide special educational 
services, which may include counseling and 
mentoring, to neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren in schools other than State-operated in- 
stitutions. 

Section 1411. Definitions. Proposed section 
1411 of the ESEA would define the terms 
“adult correctional institution”, commu- 
nity-day program”, ‘institution for delin- 
quent children”, and “institution for ne- 
glected children", as used in Part D. 

Part E—Federal evaluations and 
demonstrations 

Section 1501. Evaluations. Proposed section 
1501 of the ESEA would authorize a variety 
of evaluations and studies to determine how 
well Title I is meeting its purpose and pro- 
vide information to improve program oper- 
ation. 

Subsection (a) would provide for a national 
assessment of the Title I program, specifying 
certain areas to be included and containing 
dates for completion of the reports to the 
President and Congress. The areas that 
would be included are those that are new to, 
or newly emphasized in, Title I. 

Subsection (b) would authorize data collec- 
tion and studies at State, local and school 
levels, transferring to the Department re- 
sponsibilities formerly placed on States and 
LEAs. Federal data collection would allow 
sampling procedures to be more easily em- 
ployed, thereby reducing burden and cost, 
providing for more uniform data collection 
and evaluation, and greatly reducing burden 
on school, district, and State authorities, 
the must now aggregate data from the school 
level up to the State level. It would also sep- 
arate national evaluation from State assess- 
ments, freeing States to use their own as- 
sessment systems without being bound by 
national aggregation requirements. 

Subsection (c) would require the secretary 
to continue the current national longitu- 
dinal study and provide for a final report. 

Subsection (d) would provide for a design 
study to produce reliable estimates, between 
decennial censuses, of the number of children 
in poverty in a State. If successful, this ef- 
fort could provided more current data on 
which to make allocations. 

Section 1502. Demonstrations of innovative 
practices. Proposed section 1502 of the ESEA 
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would provide authority for the Secretary to 
support demonstrations to improve Title I 
programs. 

Subsection (a) would describe a national 
demonstration program. The new Title I, fo- 
cusing on high standards, high-quality pro- 
fessional development, schoolwide reform, 
extended time, and integration of services 
needs to test new approaches, subjected to 
rigorous evaluation, and to provide State 
and local agencies with models that have 
been proven to be effective. Without these 
models, it would be difficult to institute 
major changes that are needed in local pro- 
grams. The authority would also provide for 
demonstration of programs for children most 
difficult to serve—such as migratory chil- 
dren, children in institutions, homeless chil- 
dren, and children with limited English pro- 
ficilency—for whom models are especially 
necessary. 

Subsection (b) would provide authority for 
the Secretary, through grants or contracts, 
to work in partnership with organizations 
and agencies to disseminate and use informa- 
tion and knowledge about effective Title I 
practices. 

Part F—General provisions 

Most of the provisions in Parts E and F of 
the current law have been deleted. Some pro- 
visions, such as the requirement in current 
section 1439 for a National Migrant Commis- 
sion and study of the migrant records trans- 
fer system, are no longer needed. Other pro- 
visions, such as the withholding provision 
and judicial review in current sections 1433 
and 1434, are adequately covered by author- 
ity in the General Education Provisions Act 
and need not be repeated in Title I. Still 
other provisions, such as procedures for Fed- 
eral regulation development and the require- 
ment to develop a policy manual, unneces- 
sarily restrict the Secretary's authority to 
administer Title I programs. Finally, other 
provisions, such as the list of definitions, 
would be transferred to Title IX (current 
Title VIII) of the ESEA because they apply 
to more programs than just Title I. 

Section 1601. State administration. Proposed 
section 1601, regarding State administration 
of Title I programs, would provide for State 
rulemaking, require each State to establish 
a Committee of Practitioners, and provide 
payment to States for administration of 
those programs. 

Subsection (a) would permit State rule- 
making related to Title I, although it makes 
clear that regulations should be kept to a 
minimum. The restrictions in current law, 
particularly those that restrict State au- 
thority in content areas, could conflict with 
State efforts to develop the content and per- 
formance standards required under the State 
plan and therefore have been deleted. For in- 
stance, a State may choose first to develop 
content and performance standards in 
science, mathematics, and language arts; in 
that case, requiring Title I to focus on those 
areas would be appropriate. This subsection 
also makes clear that State rulemaking 
should support systemic reform at the LEA 
and school level. 

Subsection (b) would require each State to 
establish a committee of practitioners, a ma- 
jority of whose members must be representa- 
tives of LEAs. Rather than focusing on regu- 
lations, as is currently required, however, 
this committee would provide advice to the 
State in carrying out its responsibilities 
under Title I, whether regulatory or not. 

Subsection (c) would authorize a State to 
reserve up to one percent of the funds it re- 
ceives for Title I programs (excluding Even 
Start) for State administration, with mini- 
mum amounts established for small States. 
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ESEA, TITLE II—IMPROVING TEACHING AND 
LEARNING 
Part A—Eisenhower Professional Development 
Program 

Title II of the ESEA would be amended to 
include a new Part A relating to professional 
development for educators. This new part 
would be comprised of three subparts relat- 
ing to Federal activities, State and local ac- 
tivities, and general provisions for the part. 

Section 2101. Findings. Proposed section 
2101(a) of the ESEA would state the congres- 
sional findings that: (1) reaching National 
Education Goal Three (all students will dem- 
onstrate mastery of challenging subject mat- 
ter in the core academic subjects) and Na- 
tional Education Goal Four (U.S. students 
will become first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement) requires a 
comprehensive educational reform strategy 
that involves parents, schools, government, 
communities, and other public and private 
organizations at all levels; (2) a crucial com- 
ponent of the strategy for achieving these 
two goals is ensuring, through sustained and 
intensive high-quality professional develop- 
ment, that all teachers can provide challeng- 
ing learning experiences in the core aca- 
demic subjects for their students; (3) the po- 
tential positive impact of high-quality pro- 
fessional development is underscored by re- 
cent research findings that professional de- 
velopment must be focused on teaching and 
learning in order to change the opportunities 
of all students to achieve higher standards; 
in order to be effective, focuses on discipline- 
based knowledge and effective subject-spe- 
cific pedagogical skills, works with teams of 
teachers and administrators in a school and 
through professional networks of teachers 
and administrators, is interactive and col- 
laborative, motivates by its intrinsic con- 
tent and relationship to practice, builds on 
experience and learning-by-doing, and be- 
comes incorporated into the everyday life of 
the school; and professional development can 
dramatically improve classroom instruction 
and learning when teachers and administra- 
tors are partners in its development and im- 
plementation; (4) special attention must also 
be given in professional development activi- 
ties to ensuring that education professionals 
are knowledgeable of, and make of, strate- 
gies for serving populations that historically 
have lacked access to equal opportunities for 
advanced learning and career advancement; 
(5) professional development is often victim 
of budget reductions in fiscally difficult 
times; (6) there are few incentives or sanc- 
tions operating to encourage teachers and 
administrators to work to prepare them- 
selves to be more effective or to participate 
in challenging and effective professional de- 
velopment activities; and (7) the Federal 
Government has a vital role in helping to 
make sustained and intensive high-quality 
professional development in the core aca- 
demic subjects become an integral part of 
the elementary and secondary education sys- 


tem. 

Section 2102. Purposes. Proposed section 2102 
of the ESEA would list the purposes of pro- 
posed new Part A, which would be to help en- 
sure that teachers, other staff, and adminis- 
trators have access to high-quality profes- 
sional development that: (1) is tied to chal- 
lenging State student content and perform- 
ance standards; (2) reflects recent research 
on teaching and learning; (3) includes strong 
academic content and pedagogical compo- 
nents; (4) is of sufficient intensity and dura- 
tion to have a positive and lasting impact on 
the teacher's performance in the classroom; 
and (5) is part of the everyday life of the 
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school and creates an orientation toward 
continuous improvement throughout the 
school. 

Section 2103. Authorization of appropriations; 
allocation between subparts. Proposed section 
2103 of the ESEA would authorize to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out proposed Part A for fiscal years 
1995 through 1999, and would allocate the 
funds appropriated to carry out Part A for 
any fiscal year so that six percent of the 
funds are used to carry out Subpart 1, Fed- 
eral Activities, and 94 percent of the funds 
are used to carry out Subpart 2, State and 
Local Activities. 

Subpart 1—Federal Activities. 

Section 2111. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 21ll(a) of the ESEA would authorize 
the Secretary to make grants to, and enter 
into contracts and cooperative agreements 
with, LEAs, SEAs, State agencies for higher 
education, institutions of higher education, 
and other public and private agencies, orga- 
nizations, and institutions to: (1) support ac- 
tivities of national significance that will 
contribute to the development and imple- 
mentation of high-quality professional devel- 
opment activities in the core academic sub- 
ject areas; and (2) evaluate activities carried 
out under subparts 1 and 2. 

Subsection (b) would require the Sec- 
retary, in carrying out this program, to con- 
sult and coordinate with the National 
Science Foundation, the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, and other appropriate 
Federal agencies and entities. 

Section 2112. Authorized activities. Proposed 
section 2112 of the ESEA would list a number 
of examples of activities authorized under 
Subpart 1, including: (1) providing seed 
money to eligible entities to develop their 
capacity to offer sustained and intensive 
high-quality professional development; (2) 
professional development institutes that 
provide teams of teachers, or teachers and 
administrators, from individual schools, 
with professional development that contains 
strong and integrated disciplinary and peda- 
gogical components; (3) encouraging the de- 
velopment of local and national professional 
networks that provide a forum for inter- 
action among teachers of the core academic 
subjects and that allow the exchange of in- 
formation on advances in content and peda- 
gogy; (4) supporting the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards; (5) the de- 
velopment and dissemination of teaching 
standards in the core academic subjects; (6) 
the development of exemplary methods of as- 
sessing teachers, other staff, and administra- 
tors for licensure and certification; (7) ac- 
tivities that promote the transferability of 
licensure and certification of teachers and 
administrators among State and local juris- 
dictions; (8) the development and testing of 
incentive strategies for motivating teachers 
and administrators to help increase their ef- 
fectiveness through professional develop- 
ment focused on teaching and learning and 
giving all students the opportunity to learn 
to challenging State standards; (9) the dis- 
semination of information about voluntary 
national content and performance standards 
and related models of high-quality profes- 
sional development; (10) the development 
and maintenance of a national clearinghouse 
for science, mathematics, and technology 
education materials and of such other clear- 
ing houses for core academic subjects as the 
Secretary determines are needed; (11) joint 
activities with other Federal agencies and 
entities engaged in our supporting similar 
professional development efforts; (12) sup- 
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port for consortia of education agencies and 
organizations to disseminate information 
and provide assistance regarding teaching 
methods and assessment tools that support 
national or State content standards in math- 
ematics and science; and (13) the evaluation 
of programs under this subpart and under 
Subpart 2. 
Subpart 2—State and Local Activities 

Section 2121. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 2121 of the ESEA would authorize the 
Secretary to make grants to SEAs for the 
support of sustained and intensive high-qual- 
ity professional development activities in 
the core academic subjects at the State and 
local levels. 

Section 2122. Allocation of funds. Proposed 
section 2122 of the ESEA would describe the 
allocation formula to be used for funds ap- 
propriated for proposed subpart 2 for any fis- 
cal year. First, the Secretary would reserve 
one half of one percent for the outlying 
areas, to be distributed among them on the 
basis of their relative need, as determined by 
the Secretary in light of the purposes of this 
part, and would reserve one quarter of one 
percent for the Secretary of the Interior for 
programs under this subpart for professional 
development activities for teachers, other 
staff, and administrators in schools operated 
or funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). 

Next, the Secretary would allocate the re- 
maining amount to each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. Half of the remaining 
amount would be allocated based on each ju- 
risdiction’s relative population of individ- 
uals aged five through 17 (as determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data), and the other half would 
be allocated according to each jurisdiction's 
relative funding received under Part A of 
Title I of the ESEA for the preceding fiscal 
year. However, no State would receive less 
than one-half of one percent of the amount 
remaining after the Secretary reserves the 
amounts described above for the outlying 
areas and the BIA. If any jurisdiction does 
not apply for its allotment under for any fis- 
cal year, the Secretary would reallocate that 
amount to the remaining jurisdictions ac- 
cording to this formula. 

Section 2123, Within-State allocations. Pro- 
posed section 2123 of the ESEA would de- 
scribe the allocation of funds received by any 
State under Subpart 1 for any fiscal year. A 
maximum of six percent would be used for 
the administrative costs of programs carried 
out by the SEA and the State agency for 
higher education, and a maximum of 7.5 per- 
cent could be used for State-level activities, 
as described in section 2126. Of the remaining 
amount, 85 percent would be distributed to 
LEAs, to be used in accordance with section 
2129, and 15 percent would be used for com- 
petitive grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation as described in section 2130. One half 
of the amount distributed to LEAs would be 
distributed based on each LEA's relative 
population of individuals aged five through 
17, and the other half would be distributed 
according to each LEA's relative funding re- 
ceived under Part A of Title I of the ESEA 
for the preceding fiscal year. 

Section 2124. Priority for professional develop- 
ment in mathematics and science. Proposed sec- 
tion 2124 of the ESEA would establish a fund- 
ing priority for professional development in 
mathematics and science that would vary, 
depending on the amount appropriated for 
Part A in any fiscal year. In any fiscal year 
for which the amount appropriated for this 
part of is $250,000,000 or less, each State 
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would be required to ensure that all funds 
distributed within the State, as described 
above, to LEAs and to institutions of higher 
education, are used for professional develop- 
ment in mathematics and science. In any fis- 
cal year for which the amount appropriated 
is at least $250,000,000, but not more than 
$500,000,000, each State shall ensure that the 
amount of funds so distributed that is used 
for professional development in mathematics 
and science is not less than the amount that 
bears the same ratio to the total amount of 
funds so distributed as the sum of $250,000,000 
plus 25 percent of the amount of the total ap- 
propriation for this Part in excess of 
$250,000,000 bears to the total amount appro- 
priated for this Part. 

Section 2125. State applications. Proposed 
section 2125 of the ESEA would require each 
SEA that wishes to receive its allotment 
under this subpart for any fiscal year to sub- 
mit an application to the Secretary at such 
time and in such form as the Secretary may 
require. 

Subsection (b) would require each SEA ap- 
plying under section 2125 to include in its ap- 
plication a State plan for professional devel- 
opment that is integrated with the State's 
plan, either approved or being developed, 
under Title II of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and satisfies the requirements 
of section 2125 that are not already addressed 
by that State plan; or, if the State does not 
have an approved plan under Title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is not 
developing such a plan, is integrated with 
State plans under the ESEA and satisfies the 
requirements of this section. A State’s pro- 
fessional development plan could, if nec- 
essary, be submitted as an amendment to the 
State’s plan under Title III of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. 

The State’s professional development plan 
would also have to: (1) be developed in con- 
junction with the State agency for higher 
education, institutions of higher education, 
schools of education, and with the extensive 
participation of local teachers and adminis- 
trators and show the role of each in imple- 
mentation; (2) be designed to give teachers 
and administrators in the State the knowl- 
edge and skills to provide all students the 
opportunity to meet challenging State 
standards; (3) include an assessment of State 
and local needs for professional development 
specifically related to the requirement set 
out in item (2), above; (4) describe a strategy 
for addressing the need for teacher develop- 
ment beginning with recruitment, pre-serv- 
ice, and induction, and continuing through- 
out the professional teaching career; (5) de- 
scribe specific steps for the reform of certifi- 
cation, recertification, and licensure pro- 
grams; (6) describe how the State will work 
with teachers, administrators, LEAs, 
schools, and institutions of higher education 
to ensure that they develop the capacity to 
support sustained and intensive, high-qual- 
ity professional development programs in 
the core academic subject areas; (7) describe 
how the State will use technology, including 
the emerging national information infra- 
structure, to enhance the professional devel- 
opment of teachers and administrators; (8) 
describe how the State will ensure a strong 
focus on professional development in mathe- 
matics and science; (9) describe how the 
State will provide incentives to teachers and 
administrators to focus their professional de- 
velopment on preparing themselves to pro- 
vide instruction consistent with challenging 
State standards; and (10) set specific out- 
come performance indicators for professional 
development. 
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Subsection (c) would require that each 
SEA also include in its application a descrip- 
tion of: (1) how the activities funded under 
this subpart will be coordinated, as appro- 
priate, with other activities conducted with 
Federal funds, especially those supported 
under Part A of Title I of the ESEA; State 
and local funds; resources from business and 
industry; and funds from other Federal agen- 
cies, such as the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Department of Energy, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities; and (2) the activi- 
ties to be sponsored under the State-level ac- 
tivities and the higher education compo- 
nents of its program under Subpart 2. 

Subsection (d) would require the Secretary 
to approve the application of an SEA if it 
meets the requirements of section 2125 and 
holds reasonable promise of achieving the 
purposes of Part A. In reviewing these appli- 
cations, the Secretary would be required to 
obtain the advice of non-Federal experts on 
education in the core academic subjects and 
on teacher education, including teachers and 
administrators. 

Section 2126. State-level activities. Proposed 
section 2126 of the ESEA would provide that 
each State may use funds it reserved for 
State-level activities under section 2123(2) to 
carry out activities referred to in section 
2125(b), such as: (1) reviewing and reforming 
State requirements for teacher and adminis- 
trator licensure, including certification and 
recertification, to align these requirements 
with the State’s content standards and en- 
sure that teachers and administrators have 
the knowledge and skills to help students 
meet challenging State performance stand- 
ards; (2) developing performance assessments 
and peer review procedures, as well as other 
methods, for licensing teachers and adminis- 
trators; (3) providing technical assistance to 
schools and LEAs to help them provide effec- 
tive professional development in the core 
academic subjects; (4) developing or support- 
ing professional development networks, ei- 
ther within a State or in a regional consor- 
tium of States, that provide a forum for 
interaction among teachers and that allow 
exchange of information on advances in con- 
tent and pedagogy; (5) professional develop- 
ment in the effective use of educational 
technology as an instructional tool for in- 
creasing student understanding of the core 
academic subject areas; (6) providing finan- 
cial or other incentives for teachers to be- 
come certified by the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards; (7) design- 
ing systems that enable teachers to meet 
pay ladder professional development require- 
ments by demonstrating content knowledge 
and pedagogical competence tied by chal- 
lenging State content and performance 
standards, rather than by merely completing 
course credits; (8) providing incentives for 
teachers to be involved in assessment, cur- 
riculum development, and technical assist- 
ance processes for teachers and students; (9) 
professional development to enable teachers 
and other school staff to ensure that girls 
and young women, minorities, limited Eng- 
lish proficient students, individuals with dis- 
abilities, and the economically disadvan- 
taged have full opportunity to achieve to 
challenging State performance standards in 
the core academic subjects by, for example, 
encouraging girls and young women and mi- 
norities to pursue advanced courses in math- 
ematics and science; and (10) professional de- 
velopment activities designed to increase the 
numbers of members of minority and other 
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underrepresented groups in the teaching 
force in the core subjects. 

Section 2127, Local educational agency appli- 
cations. Proposed section 2127 of the ESEA 
would require each LEA that wishes to re- 
ceive a subgrant under this subpart for any 
fiscal year to submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time and in such form as 
the SEA may require, but not less frequently 
than every third year. However, if the LEA 
has an application approved by the State 
under Title II of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, the application required by 
this proposed new section would be a compo- 
nent of (or, if necessary, an addendum to) 
the Goals 2000 application. 

Subsection (b) would require each LEA ap- 
plying under section 2127 to include in its ap- 
plication: (1) the LEA’s plan for professional 
development that has been developed with 
the extensive participation of teachers and 
administrators and that is aligned with the 
State’s content and performance standards, 
includes an assessment of local needs for pro- 
fessional development as identified by the 
LEA and school staff, describes a strategy, 
tied to State standards, for addressing those 
needs, includes strong academic content and 
pedagogical components, is of sufficient in- 
tensity and duration to have a positive and 
lasting impact on the teacher's performance 
in the classroom, and sets specific outcome 
performance indicators; (2) an assurance that 
the activities conducted with the funds the 
LEA receives under this program will be as- 
sessed at least every three years using the 
outcome performance indicators to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of those activities; (3) 
a description of how the programs funded 
under this subpart will be coordinated, as ap- 
propriate, with services of institutions of 
higher education, State and local funds, re- 
sources provided under Part A of Title I and 
other parts of the ESEA, resources from 
business and industry, and funds from other 
Federal agencies, such as the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of En- 
ergy, the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the National Endowment for the 
Arts, and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities; and (4) an identification of the 
sources of funding that will provide the 
LEA’s contribution under section 2128, 

Section 2128. Local cost-sharing. Proposed 
section 2128 of the ESEA would require each 
LEA to bear at least 33 percent ofthe cost of 
any program carried out under Subpart 2, ex- 
cluding the cost of services provided to pri- 
vate school teachers. An LEA could meet 
this requirement with one or more of the fol- 
lowing resources: (1) cash expenditures from 
non-Federal sources directed toward profes- 
sional development activities; (2) released 
time for teachers participating in profes- 
sional development funded under this sub- 
part; and (3) so long as the funds are used for 
professional development activities consist- 
ent with this subpart and the statutes under 
which those funds were received, and are 
used to benefit students and teachers in 
schools that would otherwise have been 
served with those funds, funds received under 
Part A of Title I of the ESEA, under the Safe 
and Drug-Free Schools program under Title 
IV of the ESEA, under the bilingual edu- 
cation program under Title VII of the ESEA, 
under Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and under programs that are 
related to the purposes of the ESEA that are 
administered by other agencies, including 
the National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, the 
National Endowment for the Arts, and the 
Department of Energy. 
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Section 2129. Local allocation of funds and al- 
lowable activities. Proposed section 2129 of the 
ESEA would describe the local allocation of 
funds, and activities allowable under this 
subpart. Each LEA that receives those funds 
for any fiscal year would be required to use 
at least 80 percent of such funds for profes- 
sional development of teachers and other 
staff of individual schools in manner that is 
determined by those teachers and staff and is 
consistent with the LEAs’ application under 
section 2127, and school plan under Part A of 
Title I of the ESEA, and any other plan for 
professional development carried out with 
Federal, State, or local funds. The LEA 
could use not more than 20 percent of such 
funds for district-level professional develop- 
ment activities, which may include the par- 
ticipation of administrators and policy- 
makers, 

Subsection (b) would require each LEA 
that receives funds under Subpart 2 also use 
those funds for activities that contribute to 
the implementation of the LEA’s profes- 
sional development plan, described in section 
2127(b)(1), such as: (1) professional develop- 
ment for teams of teachers, administrators, 
or other staff from individual schools to sup- 
port teaching consistent with State or vol- 
untary national content standards and to 
create a school environment conducive to 
high achievement in the core subjects; (2) 
support and time for teachers and other 
school staff to participate in professional de- 
velopment in the core subjects offered 
through professional associations, univer- 
sities, and other providers; (3) support and 
time for teachers and other school staff to 
participate in professional development that 
goes beyond training and encourages a vari- 
ety of forms of learning that are related to 
an educator’s regular work, such as group 
study and consultation with peers and super- 
visors; (4) peer training and mentoring pro- 
grams, . including cross-generational 
mentoring, in the core academic subjects; (5) 
establishment and maintenance of local pro- 
fessional networks that provide a forum for 
interaction among teachers and that allow 
exchange of information on advances in con- 
tent and pedagogy; (6) activities that provide 
follow-up for teachers who have participated 
in professional development activities that 
are designed to ensure that the knowledge 
and skills learned by the teacher are imple- 
mented in the classroom; (7) preparing 
teachers to work with parents and families 
on fostering student achievement in the core 
academic subjects; (8) preparing teachers in 
the effective use of educational technology 
as an instructional tool for increasing stu- 
dent understanding of the core academic sub- 
ject areas; (9) establishing policies to permit 
teachers to meet pay ladder requirements by 
demonstrating content and pedagogical com- 
petence rather than by only meeting course 
requirements; (10) professional development 
to enable teachers and other school staff to 
ensure that girls and young women, minori- 
ties, limited English proficient students, in- 
dividuals with disabilities, and the economi- 
cally disadvantaged have full opportunity to 
achieve to challenging State performance 
standards in the core academic subjects; (11) 
professional development activities designed 
to increase the numbers of minorities, indi- 
viduals with disabilities, and other underrep- 
resented groups in the teaching force and to 
increase the numbers of women and members 
of other underrepresented groups who are 
science and mathematics teachers, for exam- 
ple, through career ladder programs that as- 
sist educational paraprofessionals to obtain 
teaching credentials; (12) developing incen- 
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tive strategies for rewarding teachers and 
administrators collectively in schools that 
sustain high performance or consistent 
growth in the number of their students who 
meet the challenging State standards; and 
(13) developing incentive strategies for re- 
warding schools where a substantial portion 
of the teachers achieve certification by the 
National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards. 

Section 2130. Higher education activities. Pro- 
posed section 2130(a) of the ESEA would re- 
quire the State agency for higher education 
(working in conjunction with the SBA, if it 
is a separate agency) to make grants to, or 
enter into contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with, institutions of higher education 
working in conjunction with LEAs, for pro- 
fessional development activities in the core 
academic subject areas that contribute to 
the State plan for professional development. 
These grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements would be made on a competitive 
basis, and each project funded under this new 
section would involve a joint effort of the re- 
cipient’s school or department of education 
and the schools or departments in the spe- 
cific disciplines in which such professional 
development will be provided. 

Subsection (b) would require a recipient of 
funds under this section to use those funds 
for sustained and intensive high-quality pro- 
fessional development for teams of teachers, 
or teachers and administrators from individ- 
ual schools or districts, as well as other pro- 
fessional development activities related to 
achievement of the State plan for profes- 
sional development. 


Subpart 3—General Provisions 


Section 2131. Reporting and accountability. 
Proposed section 213l(a) of the ESEA would 
require each State that receives funds under 
Part A to submit a report to the Secretary 
every three years on the State’s progress to- 
ward the outcome performance indicators 
identified in its State plan, as well as on the 
effectiveness of State and local activities 
under this part. 

Subsection (b) would, in turn, require each 
LEA that receives Part A funds to submit a 
report to the State every three years on its 
progress toward outcome performance indi- 
cators identified in its local plan, as well as 
on the effectiveness of its activities under 
this part. 

Subsection (c) would require the Secretary 
to report to the President and the Congress 
on the effectiveness of programs and activi- 
ties funded under this part. 

Section 2132. Definitions. Proposed section 
2132 would define “core academic subjects," 
“sustained and intensive high-quality profes- 
sional development," and “outcome perform- 
ance indicators," as these terms are used in 
Part A. 


Part B—Support and assistance for ESEA 
programs 

Part B of Title II of the ESEA would estab- 
lish a new authority to provide comprehen- 
sive technical assistance in order to support 
programs under the ESEA and to provide a 
coherent strategy for improving teaching 

and learning at the State and local levels. 
Section 2201. Findings. Proposed section 2201 
of the ESEA would set forth the following 
congressional findings: (1) high-quality tech- 
nical assistance can enhance the improve- 
ments in teaching and learning achieved 
through implementation of programs under 
the ESEA; (2) comprehensive technical as- 
sistance is an essential ingredient of the 
overall strategy of the 1994 reauthorization 
of the ESEA to improve programs and to 
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provide all children opportunities to meet 
challenging State performance standards; (3) 
States, LEAs, and schools serving students 
with special needs, such as students with 
limited English proficiency, have great need 
for comprehensive technical assistance in 
order to use ESEA funds to provide these 
students with opportunities to learn to chal- 
lenging State standards; (4) current tech- 
nical assistance efforts are fragmented and 
categorical in nature, and thus fail to ad- 
dress adequately the needs of States and 
LEAs for help in integrating into a coherent 
strategy for improving teaching and learning 
the various ESEA programs with State and 
local programs and other education reform 
efforts; (5) too little creative use is made of 
technology as a means of providing informa- 
tion and assistance in a cost-effective way; 
(6) comprehensive technical assistance can 
help schools and school systems focus on im- 
proving opportunities for all children to 
reach challenging State performance stand- 
ards, as they implement ESEA programs; (7) 
comprehensive technical assistance would 
provide “one-stop shopping”’ to help States, 
LEAs, participating colleges and univer- 
sities, and schools integrate Federal, State, 
and local education programs in ways that 
contribute to improving schools and entire 
school systems; and (8) technical assistance 
in support of ESEA programs should be co- 
ordinated with the Department's regional of- 
fices, the regional educational laboratories, 
and other technical assistance efforts sup- 
ported by the Department. 

Section 2202, Purpose. Proposed section 2202 
of the ESEA would provide that the purpose 
of this Part would be to make available to 
States, LEAs, schools, and other recipients 
of ESEA funds technical assistance in ad- 
ministering and implementing ESEA pro- 
grams in a manner that is consistent with 
State and local plans under the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, and in coordinating 
these programs with other Federal, State, 
and local education activities, so that all 
students are provided opportunities to meet 
challenging State performance standards. 

Section 2203. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 2203 of the ESEA would set forth the 
program authorities for this Part. 

Subsection (a) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to establish one center in each of the 
Department's ten regions to provide com- 
prehensive technical assistance to States, 
LEAs, schools, and other recipients of funds 
under the ESEA in their administration and 
implementation of ESEA programs. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to establish a technology-based tech- 
nical assistance service that would support 
the administration and implementation of 
ESEA programs by providing information, 
including legal and regulatory information, 
and technical guidance and information 
about best practices. This network would be 
accessible to all States, LEAs, schools, and 
others who are recipients of ESEA funds. 

Section 2204. Eligible entities. Proposed sec- 
tion 2204 of the ESEA would authorize the 
Secretary to carry out this Part directly or 
through grants to, or contracts or coopera- 
tiveagreements with, public or private agen- 
cies or organizations or consortia of those 
agencies and organizations. 

Section 2205. Comprehensive regional centers. 
Proposed section 2205 of the ESEA would set 
forth the required activities of each com- 
prehensive regional center established under 
proposed section 2203(a), as follows: 

Paragraph (1) would require each center to 
maintain staff expertise in at least: (1) in- 
struction, curriculum improvement, school 
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reform and other aspects of Title I of the 
ESEA; (2) meeting the needs of children 
served under the ESEA, including children in 
high-poverty areas, migratory children, chil- 
dren with limited English proficiency, ne- 
glected or delinquent children, homeless 
children and youth, Indian children, and 
children with disabilities; (3) professional de- 
velopment for teachers, other school staff, 
and administrators to help students meet 
challenging State performance standards; (4) 
bilingual education, including programs that 
emphasize English and native language pro- 
ficiency, and promote multicultural under- 
standing; (5) safe and drug-free schools; (6) 
educational applications of technology; (7) 
parent involvement and participation; (8) the 
reform of schools and school systems; and (9) 
program evaluation. 

Paragraph (2) would require each center to 
ensure that technical assistance staff have 
sufficient training, knowledge, and expertise 
in how to integrate and coordinate programs 
under the Act with each other, as well as 
with other Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams and reforms. 

Paragraph (3) would require each center to 
work collaboratively with the Department's 
regional offices. 

Paragraph (4) would require each center to 
provide technical assistance using the high- 
est quality and most cost-effective strategies 
possible. 

Paragraph (5) would require each center to 
provide information and assistance regard- 
ing exemplary and promising practices. 

Paragraph (6) would require each center to 
work collaboratively, and coordinate the 
services it provides, with the general reform 
assistance provided by the regional edu- 
cational laboratories supported by the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement. 

Paragraph (7) would require each center to 
consult with representatives of SEAs, LEAs, 
and populations served under the ESEA. 

Section 2206. Information and collection.— 
Proposed section 2206 of the ESEA would re- 
quire the Secretary to evaluate activities 
under this Part to determine their effective- 
ness in advancing the purposes of this Part, 
and to report to the President and Congress 
on the effectiveness of these activities. 

Section 2207. Transition.—Proposed section 
2207 of the ESEA would set forth provisions 
concerning transitional activities under this 
Part. 

Subsection (a) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to use funds appropriated for this 
Part for fiscal year 1995 in such manner as 
the Secretary finds necessary in order to en- 
sure a smooth implementation of this Part. 

Subsection (b) would allow the Secretary, 
in accordance with subsection (a), and not- 
withstanding any other provisions of law, to 
use these funds for existing contracts and to 
extend the award of any categorical tech- 
nical assistance center under the Act that 
was in operation on the day before enact- 
ment of the Improving America’s Schools 
Act of 1993. 

Section 2208. Authorization of appropria- 
tions.—Proposed section 2208 of the ESEA 
would authorize the appropriation of such 
sums as may be needed for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999 to carry out this 
part. 

ESEA, TITLE III—EXPANDING OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR LEARNING 
Part A—Putting technology to work for all 
students 
Subpart 1—Research, Development, and 

Demonstration of Educational Technology 

Proposed Subpart 1 of Part A of Title III of 
the ESEA would establish a new authority 
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within the ESEA that would focus on the 
uses of educational technology to expand op- 
portunities for learning. 

Section 3111. Findings and purposes. Pro- 
posed section 31ll(a) of the ESEA would set 
forth congressional findings as follows: (1) 
technology has the potential to assist and 
support the improvement of teaching and 
learning in schools and other settings; (2) 
technology can provide students, parents, 
teachers, and other education professionals 
with increased access to information, in- 
struction, and educational services in 
schools and other settings; (3) technology 
can produce far greater opportunities for all 
students to learn to high standards and to 
promote efficiency and effectiveness in edu- 
cation; and (4) the rapidly changing nature 
of technology requires coordination and 
flexibility in Federal leadership. 

Section 3111(b) would state the purposes of 
this Subpart as promoting achievement of 
the National Education Goals and increasing 
the opportunity for all students to achieve 
to challenging State standards by: (1) pro- 
moting awareness of the potential of tech- 
nology for improving teaching and learning; 
(2) supporting State and local efforts to in- 
crease the effective use of technology for 
education; (3) demonstrating ways in which 
technology can be used to improve teaching 
and learning, and to help ensure that all stu- 
dents have an equal opportunity to meet 
challenging State education standards; (4) 
ensuring the availability of knowledge drawn 
from research and experience that can form 
the basis for sound State and local decisions 
about investment in, and effective uses of, 
educational technology; (5) promoting high- 
quality professional development opportuni- 
ties for teachers and administrators on the 
integration of technology into instruction 
and administration; (6) ensuring that Fed- 
eral technology-related policies and pro- 
grams facilitate the use of technology in 
education; and (7) ensuring that, as techno- 
logical advances are made, the educational 
uses of these advances are considered and 
their applications are developed. 

Section 3112. Office of Educational Tech- 
nology. Proposed section 3112 of the ESEA 
would establish within the Department an 
Office of Educational Technology, which 
would be administered by a Director of Edu- 
cational Technology appointed by the Sec- 
retary. The Office, in consultation with 
other appropriate agencies, would provide 
national leadership in the use of technology 
to promote achievement of the National 
Education Goals and to increase opportuni- 
ties for all students to achieve to challeng- 
ing State standards, and would perform such 
additional functions as the Secretary re- 
quires. 

Section 3113, National long-range plan. Pro- 
posed section 3113 of the ESEA would set 
forth provisions regarding a national long- 
range plan. 

Subsection (a) would require the Secretary 
to develop and publish by September 30, 1995, 
and update when appropriate, a national 
long-range plan to carry out the purposes of 
this Subpart. The Secretary would be re- 
quired to develop the plan in consultation 
with other Federal agencies and a wide vari- 
ety of practitioners, policy-makers, and ex- 
perts in field of technology and its edu- 
cational applications, transmit the plan to 
the President and Congress, and publish the 
plan in a format that is readily accessible to 
the public. 

Subsection (b) would require that the na- 
tional long-range plan describe the Sec- 
retary's activities to promote the purposes 
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of this Subpart, including: (1) how the Sec- 
retary will encourage the effective use of 
technology to provide all students the oppor- 
tunity to achieve challenging State stand- 
ards, especially through programs adminis- 
tered by the Department; (2) joint activities 
with other Federal agencies to promote the 
use of technology in education and in train- 
ing and lifelong learning, including plans for 
the educational uses of a national informa- 
tion infrastructure, and to ensure that these 
agencies facilitate the use of technology for 
educational purposes to the extent feasible; 
(3) how the Secretary will work with edu- 
cators, SEAs and LEAs, and appropriate pri- 
vate sector representatives to facilitate the 
effective use of technology in education; (4) 
how the Secretary will promote increased 
access to the benefits of technology for 
teaching and learning for schools with high 
concentrations of children from low-income 
families, the use of technology to assist in 
the implementation of State systemic re- 
form strategies, the application of techno- 
logical advances to use in education, and in- 
creased opportunities for the professional de- 
velopment of teachers in the use of new tech- 
nologies; (5) how the Secretary will deter- 
mine, in consultation with appropriate indi- 
viduals, organizations, and agencies, the fea- 
sibility and desirability of establishing 
guidelines and protocols to facilitate effec- 
tive use of technology in education; and (6) 
the Secretary’s long-range measurable goals 
and objectives relating to the purposes of 
this Subpart. 

Section 3114. Federal leadership. Proposed 
section 3114 of the ESEA would set forth 
other leadership responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary in promoting the use of technology in 
education. 

Subsection (a) would authorize the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the National 
Science Foundation, the Department of 
Commerce, and other appropriate Federal 
agencies, to carry out activities designed to 
achieve the purposes of this Subpart directly 
or by awarding grants (pursuant to a peer re- 
view process) to, or entering into contracts 
with SEAs, LEAs, IHEs, or other public and 
private agencies and organizations. For this 
purpose, the Secretary would also be author- 
ized to accept funds from, and transfer funds 
to, other Federal agencies. 

Subsection (b) would allow the Secretary 
to use funds appropriated under this Subpart 
for activities designed to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Subpart, and to meet the goals 
and objectives of the national long-range 
plan. These activities would include: (1) 
planning grants to States and LEAs, to en- 
able them to examine and develop strategies 
for the effective use of technology to help 
achieve the objectives of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act and the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1993; (2) development 
grants to technical assistance providers, to 
enable them to improve substantially the 
services they offer to educators on the edu- 
cational uses of technology, including pro- 
fessional development, (3) consultation with 
representatives of industry, elementary and 
secondary education, higher education, and 
appropriate experts in technology and its 
educational applications in carrying out ac- 
tivities under this Subpart; (4) research on, 
and the development of, guidelines and pro- 
tocols to facilitate efficient and effective use 
of technology in education; (5) research on, 
and the development of, educational applica- 
tions of the most advanced and newly emerg- 
ing technologies; (6) development, dem- 
onstration, and evaluation of applications of 
existing technology in preschool education, 
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elementary and secondary education, train- 
ing and lifelong learning, and professional 
development of educational personnel: (7) de- 
velopment and evaluation of software and 
other products, including television pro- 
gramming, that incorporate advances in 
technology and help achieve the National 
Education Goals and challenging State 
standards; (8) development, demonstration, 
and evaluation of model strategies for pre- 
paring teachers and other personnel to use 
technology effectively to improve teaching 
and learning; (9) development of model pro- 
grams to demonstrate the educational effec- 
tiveness of technology in urban and rural 
areas and economically-distressed commu- 
nities; (10) research on, and the evaluation 
of, the effectiveness and benefits of tech- 
nology in education; (11) conferences on, and 
dissemination of information about, the uses 
of technology in education; (12) development 
of model strategies to promote gender equity 
concerning access to, and the use of, tech- 
nology in the classroom; and (13) other ac- 
tivities that the Secretary determines would 
meet the purposes of this Subpart. 

Subsection (c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to require any recipient of a grant or 
contract under this Subpart to share in the 
cost of its project, which share would be an- 
nounced through a notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister and could be in the form of cash or in- 
kind contributions, fairly valued. The Sec- 
retary would be authorized to increase the 
non-Federal share required of the recipient 
after the first year of the recipient's project, 
except that such share could not exceed 50 
percent at any time during the recipient's 
project, 

Section 3115. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 3115 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999 to carry out the purposes of 
this Subpart. 

Subpart 2—Star Schools Program 

Subpart 2 of Part A of Title IN of the 
ESEA would reauthorize the Star Schools 
program, while moving it to the ESEA from 
Title IX of the Education for Economic Secu- 
rity Act. Changes in the Stars Schools pro- 
gram would broaden the purpose of the pro- 
gram to promote the use of distance learning 
strategies to help improve both teaching and 
learning. Priority would be given to support- 
ing high-quality efforts to use distance 
learning to assist in achieving the National 
Education Goals, provide instruction con- 
sistent with challenging State content 
standards, and support State and local re- 
form efforts. The current focus on providing 
instruction in mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages would be expanded to include 
English, history, geography, and the arts. 

Whereas the current program supports 
only partnerships that offer multistate dis- 
tance learning programs, Subpart 2 would 
authorize support for projects to serve single 
school districts, multidistrict regions, and 
single States. The benefits of distance learn- 
ing strategies have already been dem- 
onstrated on a multistate basis. These 
changes would allow for experimentation 
with different models within large urban 
school districts, substate regions, and single 
States. 

Changes are also proposed in dissemination 
and evaluation activities under the Star 
Schools program to allow the Department to 
provide more leadership in promoting and 
advancing distance learning. 

Section 3121. Findings. Proposed section 3121 
of the ESEA would state congressional find- 
ings that: (1) the Star Schools program has 
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helped to encourage the use of distance 
learningstrategies to serve multi-State re- 
gions primarily by means of satellite and 
broadcast television; (2) in general, distance 
learning programs have been used effectively 
to provide students in small, rural, and iso- 
lated schools with courses and instruction, 
such as science and foreign language instruc- 
tion, that the LEA would not otherwise have 
been able to provide; and (3) distance learn- 
ing programs could also be used to provide 
students in all types of schools and LEAs 
with greater access to high-quality instruc- 
tion in the full range of core academic sub- 
jects that would enable them to meet chal- 
lenging, internationally competitive, edu- 
cational standards; expand professional de- 
velopment opportunities for teachers; con- 
tribute to achievement of the National Edu- 
cation Goals; and expand learning opportuni- 
ties for everyone. 

Section 3122. Statement of purpose. Proposed 
section 3122 of the ESEA would provide that 
it is the purpose of the Star Schools program 
to encourage the expansion and use of dis- 
tance learning programs and technologies to 
help: (1) improve teaching and learning; (2) 
achieve the National Education Goals; (3) all 
students learn to challenging State content 
standards; and (4) increase participation in 
State and local educational reform. 

Section 3123. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 3123(a) of the ESEA would authorize 
the Secretary to make grants to eligible en- 
tities for the Federal share of the cost of pro- 
viding distance learning programs, includ- 
ing: (1) developing, constructing, and acquir- 
ing telecommunications facilities and equip- 
ment; (2) developing and acquiring instruc- 
tional programming; and (3) providing tech- 
nical assistance regarding the use of such fa- 
cilities and instructional programming. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the appro- 
priation of such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999 
to carry out the Star Schools program. 

Subsection (c)(1) would limit each grant to 
maximums of five years in duration and 
$10,000,000 in any one fiscal year. Subsection 
(c)92) would require that not less than 25 per- 
cent of the funds available to the Secretary 
for any fiscal year under the Star Schools 
program be used for the cost of instructional 
programming. Subsection (c)(3) would re- 
quire that not less than 50 percent of the 
funds available to the Secretary for any fis- 
cal year be used for the cost of facilities, 
equipment, teacher training or retraining, 
technical assistance, or programming, for 
LEAs that are eligible to receive assistance 
under Part A of Title I of the Act. 

Subsection (d)(1) would set the maximum 
Federal share of the cost of Star Schools 
projects at 75 percent for the first and second 
years of the award, 60 percent for the third 
and fourth years, and 50 percent for the fifth 
year. Subsection (d)(2) would allow the Sec- 
retary to reduce or waive the requirement of 
a non-Federal share upon a showing of finan- 
cial hardship. 

Subsection (e) would permit the secretary 
to accept funds from other agencies to carry 
out the Star Schools program, including 
funds for the purchase of equipment. 

Section 31234. Eligible entities. Proposed sec- 
tion 3124(a) of the ESEA would authorize the 
Secretary to make a grant under section 3123 
to any eligible entity, provided that at least 
one LEA is participating in the proposed 
project. An eligible entity could include a 
public agency or corporation established for 
the purpose of developing and operating tele- 
communications networks to enhance edu- 
cational opportunities provided by edu- 
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cational institutions, teacher training cen- 
ters, and other entities, except that any such 
agency or corporation would be required to 
represent the interests of elementary and 
secondary schools that are eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program under part A of title 
I of this Act. An eligible entity could also be 
any two or more of the following, which will 
provide a telecommunications network: (1) 
an LEA that has a significant number of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools that are eli- 
gible for assistance under Part A of Title I of 
the Act, or elementary and secondary 
schools operated or funded for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior eligi- 
ble under section 1121(b)(1) of the ESEA; (2) 
an SEA; (3) an IHE or a State higher edu- 
cation agency; (4) a teacher training center 
or academy that provides teacher pre-service 
and in-service training, and receives Federal 
financial assistance or has been approved by 
a State agency; (5) a public or private entity 
with experience and expertise in the plan- 
ning and operation of a telecommunications 
network (including entities involved in tele- 
communications through satellite, cable, 
telephone, or computer), or a public broad- 
casting entity with such experience; or (6) a 
public or private elementary or secondary 
school. 

Section 3125. Applications. Proposed section 
3125(a) of the ESEA would require each eligi- 
ble entity that desires to receive a Star 
Schools grant to submit an application to 
the Secretary in such form, at such time, 
and containing such information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

Subsection (b) would require that each ap- 
plication describe: (1) how the proposed 
project will assist in achieving the National 
Education Goals set out in Title I of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, how it will 
assist all students to have an opportunity to 
learn to challenging State standards, and 
how it will assist State and local educational 
reform efforts; (2) the telecommunications 
facilities and equipment and technical as- 
sistance for which assistance is sought; (3) 
the types of programming that will be devel- 
oped to enhance instruction and training, in- 
cluding an assurance that such programming 
will be designed in consultation with profes- 
sionals who are experts in the applicable sub- 
ject matter and grade level; (4) how the eligi- 
ble entity has engaged in sufficient survey 
and analysis of the area to be served to en- 
sure that the services offered by the eligible 
entity will increase the availability of 
courses of instruction in English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, arts, his- 
tory, geography, or other disciplines; (5) the 
professional development policies for teach- 
ers and other school personnel to be imple- 
mented to ensure the effective use of the 
telecommunications facilities and equipment 
for which assistance is sought; (6) the man- 
ner in which historically underserved stu- 
dents (such as students from low-income 
families, limited English proficient students, 
disabled students, or students who have low 
literacy skills) and their families will par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the telecommuni- 
cations facilities, equipment, technical as- 
sistance, and programming assisted under 
the program; (7) how existing telecommuni- 
cations equipment, facilities, and resources 
where available, will be used; (8) the activi- 
ties or services for which assistance is 
sought; and (9) how the proposed project as a 
whole will be financed and how arrange- 
ments for future financing will be developed 
before the project expires. 

Subsection (b)(2) would require each appli- 
cation to include an assurance that a signifi- 
cant portion of any facilities, equinment, 
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technical assistance, and programming for 
which assistance is sought for elementary 
and secondary schools will be made available 
to schools in LEAs that have a high percent- 
age of children counted for the purpose of 
Part A of Title I of the ESEA. Subsection 
(b)(3) would require each application to in- 
clude an assurance that the applicant will 
provide such information and cooperate in 
any evaluation that the Secretary may con- 
duct under this Subpart. 

Subsection (c) would direct the Secretary, 
in approving applications under section 3123, 
to give priority to applications that propose 
high-quality plans to assist in achieving one 
or more of the National Education Goals as 
set out in Title I of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; provide instruction consistent 
with State content standards; or otherwise 
provide significant and specific assistance to 
States and LEAs undertaking systemic edu- 
cation reform under Title III of the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act and will serve 
schools with significant numbers of children 
counted for the purposes of Part A of Title I 
of the ESBA. 

Subsection (d) would require the Sec- 
retary, in approving applications for Star 
Schools awards, to ensure an equitable geo- 
graphic distribution of services to the extent 
feasible. 

Section 3126. Leadership and evaluation ac- 
tivities. Proposed section 3126(a) of the ESEA 
would permit the Secretary to reserve up to 
10 percent of each year’s program appropria- 
tion for national leadership, evaluation, and 
peer review activities. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to fund the activities described in 
subsection (a) directly or through grants, 
contracts, and cooperative agreements. 

Subsection (c)(1) would provide that funds 
reserved for leadership activities may be 
used to disseminate information, including 
lists and descriptions of services available 
from recipients, and for other activities de- 
signed to enhance the quality of distance 
learning activities nationwide. Subsection 
(c)(2) would provide that funds reserved for 
evaluation activities shall be used to con- 
duct independent evaluations of the Star 
Schools program and of distance learning in 
general, including analyses of distance learn- 
ing efforts, including both Star Schools 
projects and efforts not funded by this pro- 
gram, and comparisons of the effects, includ- 
ing student outcomes, of different tech- 
nologies in distance learning efforts. Sub- 
section (c)(3) would provide that funds re- 
served for peer review activities may be used 
for peer’ review of both proposals and funded 
projects. 

Section 3127. Definitions. Proposed section 
3127 of the ESEA would define the terms 
“educational institution’, ‘instructional 
programming”, and "public broadcasting en- 
tity", for purposes of this program. 

Part B—Fund for the improvement of education 

Section 3201. Fund for the Improvement of 
Education. Proposed section 3201 of the ESEA 
would authorize the Secretary to support na- 
tionally significant programs and projects to 
improve the quality of education, assist all 
students to meet challenging standards, and 
contribute to achievement of the National 
Education Goals. This section would consoli- 
date in one broad and flexible authority, fo- 
cused on the National Education Goals, ac- 
tivities that have been supported in the past 
under a number of separate authorities and 
would permit the Secretary to fund a variety 
of activities that would inform or otherwise 
support efforts throughout the Nation to 
achieve the Goals. The Secretary would be 
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authorized under section 3201(a) to carry out 
these programs and projects directly or 
through grants to, or contracts with, SEAs, 
LEAs, IHEs, and other public and private 
agencies, organizations, and institutions. 

Section 3201(b) would set forth the pur- 
poses for which funds could be used. These 
purposes include: (1) activities that will pro- 
mote systemic education reform at the State 
and local levels, such as research and devel- 
opment related to content and performance 
standards and the development and evalua- 
tion of model strategies for assessment of 
student learning, professional development 
for teachers and administrators, parent and 
community involvement, and other aspects 
of systemic reform; (2) demonstrations at the 
State and local levels that are designed to 
yield nationally significant results, includ- 
ing approaches to public school choice and 
school-based decision-making; (3) joint ac- 
tivities with other agencies to assist the ef- 
fort to achieve the National Education 
Goals, including activities related to improv- 
ing the transition from preschool to school 
and from school to work, as well as activities 
related to the integration of education and 
health and social services; (4) activities to 
promote and evaluate counseling and 
mentoring for students, including 
intergenerational mentoring; (5) activities to 
promote comprehensive health education; (6) 
activities to promote environmental edu- 
cation; (7) activities to assist students to 
demonstrate competence in foreign lan- 
guages; (8) studies and evaluations of various 
education reform strategies and innovation 
being pursued by the Federal Government, 
States, and local educational agencies; (9) 
the identification and recognition of exem- 
plary schools and programs, such as Blue 
Ribbon Schools; and (10) other programs and 
projects that meet the purposes of this sec- 
tion. The Secretary would also be authorized 
to use funds to complete the project periods 
for direct grants and contracts awarded 
under provisions of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, Part B of Title 
IHN of the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amend- 
ments of 1988 (Fund for the Improvement and 
Reform of Schools and Teaching), or Title III 
of the Education for Economic Security Act 
(Partnerships in Education for Mathematics, 
Science, and Engineering), as in effect prior 
to enactment of the Improving America’s 
Schools Act of 1993. 

Section 3201(c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to support proposals submitted in re- 
sponse to competitions he had announced 
and to support meritorious unsolicited pro- 
posals. The Secretary would be required to 
ensure that all projects and activities sup- 
ported under this section are designed so 
that their effectiveness is readily ascertain- 
able. The Secretary would also be required to 
use a peer review process for all awards, and 
would be permitted to use program funds for 
this purpose. 

Section 3201(d) would authorize such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999 to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

Part C—Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented 

Education Program 

The "Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Talented 
Students Education Act of 1988" (currently 
Part B of Title IV of the ESEA) has focused 
on developing the capability of elementary 
and secondary schools to identify and meet 
the special educational needs of gifted and 
talented students. The proposed program 
would build on the accomplishments under 
the current Javits program to demonstrate 
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how they can be adapted and expanded into 
schoolwide strategies for helping all students 
develop their talents and meet challenging 
State performance standards. 

Section 3301. Findings and purpose. Proposed 
section 3301 of the ESEA would set forth the 
findings and purpose of this Part. 

Subsection (a) would provide congressional 
findings as follows: (1) all students can learn 
to high standards; (2) all students must de- 
velop their talents, realize their potential, 
and learn to high standards if the United 
States is to prosper; (3) too often, schools 
fail to challenge students to do their best 
work, and students who are not challenged 
will not fully develop their talents, realize 
their potential, and learn to high standards 
(4) schools must provide all students with 
important and challenging subject matter to 
study and encourage the habits of hard work; 
(5) during the past 20 years, programs for 
gifted and talented students have served as 
laboratories for innovative and experimental 
approaches to teaching and learning; (6) 
many programs developed for gifted and tal- 
ented students, when used with disadvan- 
taged students, have shown promise in 
achieving better results than remedial pro- 
grams; (7) the experience and knowledge 
gained in developing and implementing pro- 
grams for gifted and talented students can 
and should be used to develop a rich and 
challenging curriculum for all students; (8) 
the Federal Government should encourage 
the adaptation of strategies used in pro- 
grams for gifted and talented students to 
help all students develop their talents, real- 
ize their potential, and learn to high stand- 
ards, while also continuing to challenge gift- 
ed and talented students; and (9) examples of 
programs and strategies in which students 
can and have learned to the highest stand- 
ards will help to demonstrate how all stu- 
dents can learn to high standards. 

Subsection (b) would provide that the pur- 
pose of this Part would be to demonstrate 
how strategies and programs designed for the 
education of gifted and talented students can 
be adapted and used to improve teaching and 
learning for all students in a school and to 
help all students in a school develop their 
talents, realize their potential, and meet 
challenging performance standards, while 
not diminishing the curriculum and instruc- 
tion for students traditionally identified as 
gifted and talented. These strategies and 
programs would be required to, at a mini- 
mum, contain important and challenging 
academic content, elicit complex thinking 
and understanding in students, engage stu- 
dents in learning and allow them to progress 
as their own pace, and use performance 
measures that assess whether students have 
developed a thorough understanding of the 
important and challenging subject matter 
contained in the school curriculum. 

Section 3302. Authorized programs. Proposed 
section 3302 of the ESEA would require the 
Secretary, from the sums appropriated under 
section 3305(a) for any fiscal year that are re- 
maining after the reservation of funds under 
section 3305(b), to make grants to, or enter 
into contracts with, SEAs, LEAs, IHEs, or 
other public agencies or private agencies and 
organizations (including Indian tribes and 
organizations, as defined by the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance 
Act, and Native Hawaiian organizations) to 
assist these agencies, schools, institutions, 
and organizations to carry out the purpose of 
this Part. 

Subsection (b) would provide that any eli- 
gible applicant that wishes to receive funds 
under this Part would be required to submit 
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an application to the Secretary at such time. 
in such manner, and containing such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require. 

Subsection (c) would require a recipient of 
funds under this Part to use those funds for 
activities that are designed to meet the pur- 
pose of this Part. These activities could in- 
clude: (1) developing, implementing, and ex- 
panding new programs that adapt strategies 
or programs designed for gifted and talented 
students to serve all students (including gift- 
ed and talented students) in a school or in 
several schools; (2) adapting and expanding 
existing programs for gifted and talented 
students to serve all students (including gift- 
ed and talented students) in a school or in 
several schools; (3) implementing innovative 
strategies, such as cooperative learning and 
peer tutoring, for expanding programs that 
serve gifted and talented students into pro- 
grams that serve all students (including gift- 
ed and talented students) in a school; (4) es- 
tablishing and operating cooperative pro- 
grams involving business, industry, and edu- 
cation; (5) establishing and operating sum- 
mer programs; and (6) strengthening the ca- 
pability of SEAs and IHEs to provide leader- 
ship and assistance to LEAs and nonprofit 
private schools in adapting strategies and 
programs for educating gifted and talented 
students to improve education for all stu- 
dents (including gifted and talented stu- 
dents). 

In addition, subsection (c) would require 
that each project providing services to stu- 
dents that is assisted under this Part must 
serve all of the students in a school by the 
end of the period for which assistance is 
sought, but in no case later than the end of 
the third year of assistance under this Part. 
This would provide a transition period to 
shift the focus from programs dedicated 
under current law to gifted and talented stu- 
dents to programs involving the entire 
school. 

Subsection (d) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to require any recipient of a grant or 
contract under this Part to share in the cost 
of its. project, which share would be an- 
nounced through a notice in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER and could be in the form of cash or 
in-kind contributions, fairly valued. The 
Secretary would also be allowed to increase 
the non-Federal share required of a recipient 
after the first year of the recipient's project, 
except that the share could not exceed 50 
percent at any time during the recipient's 
project. 

Section 3303. Program priorities. Proposed 
section 3303 of the ESEA would require the 
Secretary, in making awards under this 
Part, to ensure that for each fiscal year at 
least one-half of the awards made contain a 
component designed to serve schools in 
which at least 50 percent of the students in 
the school are children counted under sec- 
tion 1123(c)(1)(A) of the ESEA, which de- 
scribes children from low-income families. 

Section 3304. National responsibilities. Pro- 
posed section 3304 of the ESEA would set 
forth responsibilities at the national level. 

Subsection (a) would require the Secretary 
to ensure that the programs under this Part 
would be administered within the Depart- 
ment of Education by a person who has rec- 
ognized professional qualifications and expe- 
rience in the field of the education of gifted 
and talented students and who would serve 
as a focal point of national leadership and in- 
formation on mechanisms to carry out the 
purpose of this Part. 

Subsection (b) would require the Secretary 
to: (1) use a peer review process in reviewing 
applications under this Part; (2) ensure that 
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information on the activities and results of 
projects funded under this Part is dissemi- 
nated to appropriate State and local agen- 
cies and other appropriate organizations, in- 
cluding nonprofit private organizations; and 
(3) evaluate the effectiveness of programs 
under this Part, both in terms of the impact 
on students traditionally served in gifted 
and talented programs and on other stu- 
dents, and submit the results of the evalua- 
tion to Congress by January 1, 1999. 

Subsection (c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to conduct, in coordination with 
other offices of the Department, applied re- 
search and development on theories, strate- 
gies, and models that further the purpose of 
this Part. These proposed research, develop- 
ment, and evaluation authorities would 
maintain activities similar to the National 
Research and Development Center, man- 
dated under section 4104(c) of current law, 
which would be discontinued. 

Subsection (d) would allow the. Secretary 
to carry out the activities under subsections 
(a), (b), and (c) directly or through grants or 
contracts. 

Section 3305. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 3305 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999, to carry out the purpose of this 
Part. This section would also allow the Sec- 
retary may reserve not more than 15 percent 
of the Part’s appropriation each fiscal year 
for national responsibilities provided under 
section 3304(b). 

Section 3306. Definitions. Proposed section 
3306 of the ESEA would define "Native Ha- 
waiian,”" and “Native Hawaiian organiza- 
tion," as these terms would be used in this 
Part. 

Part D—Charter Schools 

Proposed Part D of Title III of the ESEA 
would authorize a new program to provide 
assistance for the design and initial oper- 
ation of charter schools, as follows: 

Section 3401. Findings and purpose. Proposed 
section 3401 of the ESEA would set out the 
findings and purpose for Part D. 

Subsection (a) would state the congres- 
sional findings that: (1) enhancement of par- 
ent and student choices among public 
schools can assist in promoting comprehen- 
sive educational reform and give more stu- 
dents the opportunity to learn to challeng- 
ing State academic standards, if sufficiently 
diverse and high-quality choices, and genu- 
ine opportunities to take advantage of them, 
are available to all students; (2) useful exam- 
ples of such choices can come from States 
and communities that experiment with 
methods of offering teachers and other edu- 
cators, parents, and other members of the 
public the opportunity to design and imple- 
ment new public schools; (3) the new schools 
developed through this process should be free 
to test a variety of educational approaches 
and should, therefore, be exempted from re- 
strictive rules and regulations if their lead- 
ership commits to attaining specific and am- 
bitious educational results for students con- 
sistent with challenging State content and 
performance standards for all students; (4) 
charter schools, as they have been imple- 
mented in a few States, can embody the nec- 
essary mixture of enhanced choice, exemp- 
tion from restrictive regulations, and a focus 
on learning gains; and (5) the Federal Gov- 
ernment should test, evaluate, and dissemi- 
nate information on a variety of charter 
school models in order to help demonstrate 
the benefits of this promising educational re- 
form. 

Subsection (b) would provide that it is the 
purpose of Part D to increase national under- 
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standing of the charter schools model by: (1) 
providing financial assistance for the design 
and initial implementation of charter 
schools; and (2) evaluating the effects of 
those schools, including their effects on stu- 
dents, staff, and parents. 

Section 3402. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 3402 of the ESEA would provide the 
general authority for the charter schools 
program. 

Subsection fa) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make grants to eligible applicants 
for the design and initial operation of char- 
ter schools. 

Subsection (b) would establish a maximum 
grant period of three years, of which the 
grantee could use no more than 18 months 
for planning and program design, and no 
more than two years for the initial imple- 
mentation of the charter school. 

Subsection (c) would prohibit the Sec- 
retary from making more than one grant to 
support a particular charter school. 

Section 3403. Applications. Proposed section 
3403 of the ESEA would govern the submis- 
sion of applications for grants under Part D. 

Subsection (a) would require any eligible 
applicant that desires to receive a grant to 
submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

Subsection (b) would permit each applica- 
tion to request assistance for a single char- 
ter school or for a cluster of schools, which 
may include a high school and its feeder ele- 
mentary and middle schools, within a com- 
munity. 

Subsection (c) would require each applica- 
tion to include, for each charter school for 
which assistance is sought: (1) a description 
of the educational program to be imple- 
mented by the proposed charter school, in- 
cluding how the program will enable all stu- 
dents to meet challenging State performance 
standards, the grade levels or ages of chil- 
dren to be served, and the curriculum and in- 
structional practices to be used; (2) a de- 
scription of how the school will be managed; 
(3) a description of the objectives of the 
school and the methods by which the school 
will determine its progress toward achieving 
those objectives; (4) a description of the ad- 
ministrative relationship between the char- 
ter school and the LEA or SEA that will au- 
thorize or approve the school’s charter and 
act as the grantee; (5) a description of how 
parents and other members of the commu- 
nity will be involved in the design and imple- 
mentation of the charter school; (6) a de- 
scription of how the SEA or LEA, as the case 
may be, will provide for continued operation 
of the school once the Federal grant has ex- 
pired, if the SEA or LEA determines that the 
school is successful; (7) a request and jus- 
tification for waivers of any Federal statu- 
tory or regulatory provisions that the appli- 
cant believes are necessary for the successful 
operation of the charter school, and a de- 
scription of any State or local rules. gen- 
erally applicable to public schools, that will 
be waived for, or otherwise not apply to, the 
school; (8) a description of how the grant 


funds would be used; (9) a description of how 


grant funds would be used in conjunction 
with other Federal programs administered 
by the Secretary; (10) a description of how 
students in the community will be informed 
about the school and given an equal oppor- 
tunity to attend it; (11) an assurance that 
the applicant will annually provide the Sec- 
retary such information as the Secretary 
may require to determine if the charter 
school is making satisfactory progress to- 
ward achieving its objectives described 
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under paragraph (3); (12) an assurance that 
the applicant will cooperate with the Sec- 
retary in evaluating the Part D program; 
and (13) such other information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. 

Subsection (d)(1) would require an LEA 
that desires to receive a grant under this 
part to obtain the SEA’s approval of its ap- 
plication before submitting it to the Sec- 
retary. Subsection (d)(2) would require an 
SEA that approves an applicatfon of an LEA 
to provide the LEA, and would require the 
LEA to include in its application to the Sec- 
retary, a statement that the State has grant- 
ed, or will grant, the waivers and exemptions 
from State requirements described in the 
LEA's application. 

Section 3404. Selection of grantees; waivers. 
Proposed section 3404 of the ESEA would 
govern the selection of grantees and the 
granting of waivers. 

Subsection (a) would require the Secretary 
to select projects to be funded on the basis of 
the quality of the applications, taking into 
consideration such factors as: (1) the quality 
of the proposed curriculum and instructional 
practices; (2) the degree of flexibility af- 
forded by the State and, if applicable, the 
LEA to the school; (3) the extent of commu- 
nity support for the application; (4) the am- 
bitiousness of the objectives for the school; 
(5) the quality of the plan for assessing 
achievement of those objectives; and (6) the 
likelihood that the school will meet those 
objectives and improve educational results 
for students, 

Subsection (b) would require the Secretary 
to use a peer review process to review appli- 
cations for grants under this section. 

Subsection (c) would permit the Secretary 
to approve projects in a manner that en- 
sures, to the extent possible, that they are 
distributed throughout different areas of the 
Nation, including in urban and rural areas, 
and represent a variety of educational ap- 
proaches. 

Subsection (d) would allow the Secretary 
to waive any statutory or regulatory re- 
quirement that the Secretary is responsible 
for enforcing, except for any requirement re- 
lating to the elements of a charter school de- 
scribed in section 3407(1), if the waiver is re- 
quested in an approved application or by a 
grantee and the Secretary determines that 
granting such a waiver would promote the 
purpose of the program. 

Section 3405. Uses of funds. Proposed section 
3405 of the ESEA would authorize a recipient 
of a grant under Part D to use the grant 
funds only for post-award planning and de- 
sign of the educational program and initial 
implementation of the charter school. Plan- 
ning and design could include: (1) refinement 
of the desired educational results and of the 
methods for measuring progress toward 
achieving those results; and (2) professional 
development of teachers and other staff who 
will work in the charter school. Initial im- 
plementation of the charter school could in- 
clude: (1) informing the community about 
the school; (2) acquiring necessary equip- 
ment; (3) acquiring or developing curriculum 
materials; and (4) other operational costs 
that cannot be met from State or local 
sources. 

Section 3406. National activities. Proposed 
section 3406 of the ESEA would permit the 
Secretary to reserve up to ten percent of the 
funds appropriated for Part D for any fiscal 
year for: (1) peer review of applications under 
section 3404(b); (2) an evaluation of charter 
schools, including those assisted under Part 
D; and (3) other activities designed to en- 
hance the success of the Part D program, 
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such as bringing grantees together to share 
ideas and information. 

Section 3407. Definitions. Proposed section 
3407 would define certain terms used in Part 
D, as follows: 

Paragraph (1) would define the term ‘‘char- 
ter school” to mean a school that: (1) in ac- 
cordance with an enabling State statute, is 
exempted from significant State or local 
rules that inhibit the flexible operation and 
management of public schools, but not from 
any rules relating to the other requirements 
of this definition of charter school"; (2) is 
created by a developer (a term defined below) 
as a public school, or is adapted by a devel- 
oper from an existing public school; (3) oper- 
ates in pursuit of a specific set of edu- 
cational objectives determined by the 
school’s developer and agreed to by the SEA 
or LEA applying for a grant on behalf of the 
school; (4) provides a program of elementary 
or secondary education, or both; (5) is non- 
sectarian in its programs, admissions poli- 
cies, employment practices, and all other op- 
erations, and is not affiliated with a sectar- 
fan school or religious institution; (6) does 
not charge tuition; (7) complies with the Age 
Discrimination Act, Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972, section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973, and Part B of 
theIndividuals with Disabilities Education 
Act; (8) admits students on the basis of a lot- 
tery, if more students apply for admission 
than can be accommodated; (9) agrees to 
comply with the same Federal and State 
audit requirements as do other schools in the 
State, unless such requirements are specifi- 
cally waived for the purpose of this program; 
and (10) meets all applicable Federal, State, 
and local health and safety requirements. 

Paragraph (2) would define the term ‘‘de- 
veloper’’ to mean an individual or group of 
individuals (including a public or private 
nonprofit organization), which may include 
teachers, administrators and other school 
staff, parents, or other members of the local 
community in which a charter school project 
will be carried out. 

Paragraph (3) would define the term “‘eligi- 
ble applicant" to mean an SEA or LEA, in 
partnership with a developer. 

Section 3408. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 3408 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999 to carry out Part D. 

Part E—Arts in education 

A new Part E, supporting arts in edu- 
cation, would be added to proposed Title IM 
of the ESEA, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999 would be authorized to be ap- 
propriated in order to carry out the purposes 
of this proposed new Part. 

Section 3501. Support for Arts Education. Pro- 
posed section 350l(a) of the ESEA would 
state the congressional finds that: (1) the 
arts are forms of understanding and ways of 
knowing that are fundamentally important 
to education; the arts are important to ex- 
cellent education and to effective school re- 
form; the most significant contribution of 
the arts to education reform is the trans- 
formation of teaching and learning; this 
transformation is best realized in the con- 
text of comprehensive, systemic education 
reform; demonstrated competency in the 
arts for American students is among the Na- 
tional Education Goals; and arts education 
should be an integral part of the elementary 
and secondary school curriculum. 

Section 3501(b) would list the purposes of 
the new Part E as being: (1) to support sys- 
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temic education reform by strengthening 
arts education as an integral part of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curriculum; 
(2) to help ensure that all students have the 
opportunity to learn to challenging stand- 
ards in the arts; and (3) to support the na- 
tional effort to enable all students to dem- 
onstrate competence in the arts in accord- 
ance with the National Education Goals. 

SEAs, LEAs, IHEs, and other public and 
private agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions would be eligible to receive grants 
from, or enter into contracts or cooperative 
agreements with, the Secretary under Part 
E. Eligible recipients could use funds under 
this Part for: (1) research on arts education; 
(2) the development of, and dissemination of 
information about, model arts education pro- 
grams; (3) the development of model arts 
education assessments based on high stand- 
ards; (4) the development and implementa- 
tion of curriculum frameworks for arts edu- 
cation; (5) the development of model 
preservice and inservice professional devel- 
opment programs for arts educators and 
other instructional staff; (6) supporting col- 
laborative activities with other Federal 
agencies or institutions involved in arts edu- 
cation, such as the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Institute of Museum Services, 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, and the National Gallery of Art; (7) 
supporting model projects and programs in 
the performing arts for children and youth 
through arrangements made with the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts; 
(8) supporting model projects and programs 
in the arts for individuals with disabilities 
through arrangements with the organiza- 
tion, Very Special Arts; (9) supporting model 
projects and programs to integrate arts edu- 
cation into the regular elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculum; and (10) other ac- 
tivities that further the purposes of Part E. 

Recipients would be required, to the extent 
possible, to coordinate their projects with 
appropriate activities of public and private 
cultural agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tion, including museums, arts education as- 
sociations, libraries, and theaters. The Sec- 
retary would also be required to coordinate 
his activities in carrying out this Part with 
the National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Institute of Museum Services, the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, and 
the National Gallery of Art. 

Part F—Inerpensive Book Distribution Program 

Section 3601. Inexpensive book distribution 
program for reading motivation. Section 3601 of 
the ESEA would reauthority the Inexpensive 
Book Distribution Program currently au- 
thorized by section 1563 of the Act. 

Subsection (a) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to enter into a contract with Reading 
is Fundamental (RIF) (the contractor) to 
support and promote programs, which in- 
clude the distribution of inexpensive books 
to students, that motivate children to read. 

Subsection (b) would prescribe certain pro- 
vision that would have to be in any contract 
under subsection (a), as follows: 

Paragraph (1) would require the contract 
to provide that the contractor will enter into 
subcontracts with local private nonprofit 
groups or organizations or with public agen- 
cies under which each subcontractor will 
agree to establish, operate, and provide the 
non-Federal share of the cost of reading mo- 
tivation programs that include the distribu- 
tion of books, by gift or loan, to preschool, 
elementary, and secondary school children. 

Paragraph (2) would require the contract 
to provide that funds made available by the 
Secretary will be used by the contractor 
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only to pay the Federal share of the cost of 
such programs. 

Paragraph (3) would require the contract 
to provide that in selecting subcontractors 
for initial funding, the contractor will give 
priority to programs that will serve a sub- 
stantial number or percentage of children 
with special needs, such as low-income chil- 
dren, particularly in high-poverty areas; 
children at risk of school failure; children 
with disabilities, including children with se- 
rious emotional disturbance; foster children; 
homeless children; migrant children; chil- 
dren without access to libraries; institu- 
tionalized or incarcerated children; and chil- 
dren whose parents are institutionalized or 
incarcerated. 

Paragraph (4) would require the contract 
to provide that the contractor will not pro- 
vide Federal assistance under this section to 
any subcontractor for more than five years 
after the date of enactment of the bill or the 
beginning of the subcontractor’s program 
under this section (or current section 1563 of 
the Act) whichever comes later, except that 
the contractor may continue to provide such 
assistance beyond that date if the program 
qualifies for priority treatment under para- 
graph (3) and the contractor determines 
that, because of severe economic hardship 
facing the subcontractor and the local area 
it serves, the local program will be unable to 
continue without additional assistance under 
this section. 

Paragraph (5) would require the contract 
to provide that, not later than three years 
after the bill’s enactment, the contractor 
will cease providing Federal assistance under 
this section to any subcontractor whose pro- 
gram received assistance under current sec- 
tion 1563 of the Act and does not qualify for 
priority treatment under paragraph (3). 

Paraagraph (6) would require the contract 
to provide that the contractor will provide 
such technical assistance to subcontractors 
as may be necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this section. 

Paragraph (7) would require the contract 
to provide that the contractor will annually 
report to the Secretary the number of, and 
describe, programs funded under paragraph 
(3). 

Paragraph (8) would require the contract 
to include such other terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines to be appro- 
priate to ensure the effectiveness of assisted 
programs. 

Subsection (c) would prohibit the Sec- 
retary from paying the Federal share of the 
cost. of acquiring and distributing books 
under any contract under this section unless 
the Secretary determines that the contrac- 
tor or subcontractor, as the case may be, has 
made arrangements with book publishers or 
distributors to obtain books at discounts at 
least as favorable as discounts that are cus- 
tomarily given by those publishers or dis- 
tributors for book purchases made under 
similar circumstances in the absence of Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Subsection (d) would define the term ‘‘Fed- 
eral share”, for the purpose of this section, 
as the portion of the cost to a subcontractor 
of purchasing books to be paid with funds 
made available under this section. The Fed- 
eral share would be established by the Sec- 
retary, but could not exceed 75 percent, ex- 
cept for books to be distributed to children 
of migrant or seasonal farmworkers. 

Subsection (e) would authorize the appro- 
priation of such sums as may be needed for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999 to 
carry out section 3601. 
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ESEA, TITLE IV—SAFE AND DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES 

Proposed Title IV of the ESEA would reau- 
thorize, simplify, and expand the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities. Act of 1986, which 
is Title V of the current ESEA. Current law 
focuses exclusively on the prevention of ille- 
gal drug use, while proposed Title IV would 
widen the scope of the program to include 
the prevention of violence and the establish- 
ment In our schools of a disciplined environ- 
ment that is conducive to learning, in sup- 
port of National Education Goal Six. 

Section 4001. Findings. Proposed section 4001 
of the ESHA would set forth congressional 
findings as follows: (1) National Education 
Goal Six provides that by the year 2000, all 
schools in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and offer a disciplined environment 
that is conducive to learning; (2) the wide- 
spread use of alcohol and other drugs among 
the Nation’s secondary school students, and 
increasingly by elementary students as well, 
constitutes a grave threat to their physical 
and mental well-being, and significantly im- 
pedes the learning process; (3) our Nation's 
schools and communities are increasingly 
plagued with crime; (4) the tragic con- 
sequences of violence and the illegal use of 
alcohol and other drugs by students are felt 
not only by students and their families, but 
by their communities and the Nation; (5) al- 
cohol and tobacco (nicotine) are the most 
widely used drugs among young people 
today, and both of these drugs can, and do, 
have adverse consequences for users, their 
families, communities, schools, and colleges; 
(6) drug and violence prevention programs 
are essential components of a comprehensive 
strategy to promote school safety and to re- 
duce the demand for and use of drugs 
throughout the Nation; and (7) students 
must take greater responsibility for their 
own well-being, health, and safety if schools 
and communities are to achieve their goals 
of providing a safe, disciplined, and drug-free 
learning environment. 

Section 4002. Purpose. Proposed section 4002 
of the ESEA would set forth the purpose of 
Title IV as supporting programs to meet Na- 
tional Education Goal Six by preventing vio- 
lence in and around schools and by strength- 
ening programs that prevent the illegal use 
of alcohol and other drugs, involve parents, 
and are coordinated with related Federal, 
State, and community efforts and resources. 

Section 4003. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 4003 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999 for 
Part A (State grants). Part B (postsecondary 
programs), and Part C (National programs), 
respectively. 

Part A—State grants for drug and violence 
prevention programs 

Section 4101. Reservations and allotments. 
Proposed section 4101(a) of the ESEA would 
provide for the reservation of funds for drug 
and violence prevention programs under Part 
A for the Insular Areas (no more than one- 
half of one percent of the amount appro- 
priated) and for such programs for Indian 
youth (no more than one percent of the 
amount appropriated and carried out by the 
Secretary of the Interior). The reservation of 
funds for Native Hawaiians in current law 
would be eliminated because this population 
is served through the State and local for- 
mula grant program. Section 4101(a) would 
also authorize the Secretary to reserve each 
fiscal year no more than $1 million from the 
amount appropriated for Part A to conduct 
the national impact evaluation required by 
section 4108(a). 
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Section 4101(b) of the Act would provide for 
much simplified State allotments of funds 
appropriated for State programs under Part 
A. From one half of the remainder of each 
year’s appropriation for Part A—the amount 
remaining after the various reservations of 
funds under subsection (a)—the Secretary 
would allocate to each State an amount 
based on the ratio between that State's 
school-aged population and the school-aged 
population in all the States, and from the re- 
maining one-half of each year’s appropria- 
tion for Part A, the Secretary would allocate 
to each State an amount based on the ratio 
between the amount that State received 
under section 1122 of the ESEA for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and the sum of such 
amounts received by all the States (or, for 
fiscal year 1995, sections 1005 and 1006 of the 
Act prior to its amendment by the Improv- 
ing America’s Schools Act of 1993.) However, 
no State could be allotted an amount for 
Part A that is less than one-half of one per- 
cent of the total amount allotted to all the 
States for that fiscal year. In addition, the 
Secretary would be authorized to reallot any 
amount of a State’s allotment that he or she 
determines that State will be unable to use 
within two years, and such reallotments 
would be based on whatever basis the Sec- 
retary determines best serves the purposes of 
Title IV. 


Section 4102. State drug and violence preven- 
tion coordinating council. Proposed section 
4102 of the ESEA would require the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of each State that receives an 
allotment under Part A to establish a State 
Drug and Violence Prevention Coordinating 
Council (or designate an existing body to 
perform the functions of such a council), to 
advise him or her and the chief State school 
officer on the development and implementa- 
tion of the State’s application under section 
4103. Current law does not require a State- 
level drug and violence prevention coordi- 
nating council. This provision has been 
added to promote the development of com- 
prehensive drug and violence programs that 
draw on the resources and expertise of a va- 
riety of individuals engaged in related ef- 
forts. The membership of the Council would 
have to include the chief executive officer, 
the chief State school officer, the head of the 
State alcohol and drug abuse agency, the 
heads of the State health and mental health 
agencies, and the head of the State criminal 
justice planning agency, or their respective 
designees. The chief executive officer would 
also be required to appoint representatives of 
other appropriate State agencies or offices 
as members of the Council. 


The functions of the Council would be to: 
(1) review and comment on the development 
of the State's application under section 4103; 
(2) disseminate information about drug and 
violence prevention programs funded under 
Part A; (3) advise the chief executive officer 
and the SEA on how to coordinate their re- 
spective programs under Part A with other 
available resources; and (4) advise the chief 
executive officer and the SEA on the plan- 
ning and implementation of evaluation ac- 
tivities as well as make recommendations on 
how to improve the State’s program. 


Section 4103. State applications. Proposed 
section 4103 of the ESEA contains the re- 
quirements for State applications for Part A 
funds. 


Section 4103(a) would provide that in order 
to receive its allotment for any fiscal year, 
the State must submit to the Secretary (at 
such time as the Secretary may require) an 
application that is integrated into the 
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State's plan, either approved or being devel- 
oped, under Title III of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act, and satisfies the require- 
ments of this section that are not already 
addressed by that plan, and is submitted, if 
necessary, aS an amendment to the State's 
plan, or, if the State does not have an ap- 
proved plan under Title III of that Act and is 
not developing one, is integrated with other 
State plans under this Act and satisfies the 
requirements of this section. The application 
would also be required to: (1) contain the re- 
sults of the State's needs assessment for 
drug and violence prevention programs; (2) 
contain a list of the members, and their rep- 
resentational interests, on the State Drug 
and Violence Prevention Coordinating Coun- 
cil; (3) describe the procedures the SEA will 
use to review local applications under sec- 
tion 4106; (4) contain an assurance that the 
State will cooperate with, and assist, the 
Secretary in conducting the national impact 
evaluation; and (5) contain such other infor- 
mation as the Secretary may require. 

Section 4103(b) would contain State appli- 
cation requirements specifically applicable 
to programs administered by the chief execu- 
tive officer. With respect to funds reserved 
under section 4104(a) of the Act for use by 
the chief executive officer, the State applica- 
tion must contain: (1) a statement of that of- 
ficer’s measurable goals and objectives for 
drug and violence prevention and a descrip- 
tion of the procedures to be used for assess- 
ing and publicly reporting progress toward 
those goals and objectives; (2) a description 
of how that officer will coordinate his or her 
activities with the SEA and the efforts of 
other State agencies and organizations; (3) a 
description of how that officer’s funds will 
not be used so as to duplicate the efforts of 
the SEA and local educational agencies, and 
how those funds will be used to serve popu- 
lations not normally served by the SEA, 
such as school dropouts and youth in deten- 
tion centers; (4) a description of how the 
chief executive officer will award funds and 
monitor, and provide technical assistance 
with respect to, their use; and (5) describe 
how funds will be used to support commu- 
nity-wide comprehensive drug and violence 
prevention planning. 

Section 4103(c) would contain State appli- 
cation requirements specifically applicable 
to programs administered by the SEA. With 
respect to funds reserved under section 
4105(a) of the Act for use by the SEA, the 
State application must contain: (1) a state- 
ment of the SEA’s measurable goals and ob- 
jectives for drug and violence prevention and 
a description of the procedures to be used for 
assessing and publicly reporting progress to- 
ward those goals and objectives; (2) a plan 
for monitoring the drug and violence preven- 
tion programs conducted by LEAs under this 
Part and for providing technical assistance 
to them; (3) a description of how the SEA 
will use funds reserved for its own use under 
section 4105(b); (4) a description of how the 
SEA will coordinate its activities under Part 
A with programs of the chief executive offi- 
cer under the same Part as well as the pre- 
vention efforts of other State agencies; (5) an 
explanation of the criteria the SEA will use 
to identify which LEAs receive supplemental 
funding under proposed section 
4105(d)(2)(A)(ii) and how the supplemental 
funds will be allocated among those LEAs. 

Section 4103(d) would require the Secretary 
to use a peer review process in reviewing 
State applications. Section 4104(e) would au- 
thorize States, for fiscal year 1995 only, to 
submit a one-year interim application and 
plan. The purpose of such an interim applica- 
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tion and plan would be to afford the State 
the opportunity to fully develop and review 
its application, particularly with respect to 
violence prevention programs. The interim 
application and plan would contain informa- 
tion specified by the Secretary in regula- 
tions. 

Section 4104. Governor's programs. Proposed 
section 4104 of the ESEA would authorize the 
chief executive officer of the State to carry 
out drug and violence prevention programs. 
Current law requires chief executive officers 
to reserve funds for specific populations, pro- 
grams, and activities, such as high-risk 
youth, DARE programs, and replication ac- 
tivities. These reservations have been de- 
leted in order to give chief executive officers 
the flexibility they need to address the needs 
of their particular State. 

Section 4104(a) would provide that 20 per- 
cent of the State’s grant under Part A for 
each year shall be used by the chief execu- 
tive officer for such programs and that of 
that amount no more than five percent may 
be used for the administrative costs of that 
officer, including the cost of the State Drug 
and Violence Prevention Coordinating Coun- 
cil. 

Section 4104(b) would authorize the chief 
executive officer to use his or her funds for 
grants to, or contracts with, parent groups, 
community action and job training agencies, 
community-based organizations, and other 
public entities and private non-profit organi- 
zations. Such awards would be used for pro- 
grams and activities for children and youth 
who are not normally served by State or 
LEAs, for populations that need special serv- 
ices or additional resources, or both. 

Section 4104(c) would list the programs and 
activities that chief executive officers may 
support. These include: (1) disseminating in- 
formation about drug and violence preven- 
tion; (2) training parents, law enforcement 
officials, judicial officials, social and health 
service providers and community leaders 
about drug and violence prevention, edu- 
cation, early intervention, counseling, or re- 
habilitation referral; (3) comprehensive com- 
munity-based drug and violence prevention 
programs that link community resources 
with schools and integrate services; (4) drug 
and violence prevention activities that co- 
ordinate the efforts of State agencies with 
those of the SEA and its LEAs; (5) activities 
to protect students traveling to and from 
school; (6) strategies to prevent illegal gang 
activity; (7) community-wide violence and 
safety assessments survey; and (8) evaluating 
programs and activities under this section. 

Section 4105. State and local educational 
agency programs. Proposed section 4105 of the 
Act would authorize drug and violence pre- 
vention programs carried out by the SEA 
and its LEAs with Part A funds. Section 
4105(a) would provide that 80 percent of the 
State’s Part A grant for any fiscal year shall 
be used by the SEA for drug and violence 
prevention programs. 

Section 4105(b) would provide that of the 
funds reserved under section 4105(a), no more 
than five percent may be used for State-level 
programs such as: (1) training and technical 
assistance for local and intermediate edu- 
cational agencies, including teachers, admin- 
istrators, coaches and athletic directors, par- 
ents, students, community leaders, health 
service providers, local law enforcement offi- 
cials, and judicial officials; (2) the develop- 
ment, identification, dissemination and eval- 
uation of curriculum materials for consider- 
ation by LEAs; (3) demonstration projects in 
drug and violence prevention; (4) financial 
assistance to enhance resources available for 
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drug and violence prevention in areas serv- 
ing large numbers of economically disadvan- 
taged children or sparsely populated areas, 
or to meet other special needs; and (5) eval- 
uation activities. An SEA would be author- 
ized to carry out its activities directly, or 
through grants and contracts. 

Section 4105(c) would require an SEA to 
use no more than five percent of the amount 
reserved under section 4105(a) for the admin- 
istrative costs of the SEA under this Part. 

Section 4105(d) would require States to dis- 
tribute not less than 90 percent of the 
amount reserved under section 4105(a) for 
each fiscal year to LEAs. Seventy percent of 
the amount distributed would be allocated 
among LEAs based on their relative enroll- 
ments in public and private non-profit 
schools within their boundaries and 30 per- 
cent would be distributed only to those LEAs 
the SEA determines have the greatest need 
for additional funds, not to exceed ten per- 
cent of the LEAs in the State, or five such 
agencies, whichever is greater. In determin- 
ing which LEAs have the greatest need for 
additional funds, the SEA must consider fac- 
tors such as: (1) high rates of alcohol or 
other drug use among youth; (2) high rates of 
victimization of youth by violence and 
crime; (3) high rates of arrests and convic- 
tions of youth for violent or drug- or alcohol- 
related crime; (4) the extent of illegal gang 
activity; (5) high rates of referrals of youths 
to drug and alcohol abuse treatment and re- 
habilitation programs; (6) high rates of refer- 
rals of youths to juvenile court; and (7) high 
rates of expulsions and suspensions of stu- 
dents from schools. Current law does not re- 
quire States to target funds to LEAs with 
the greatest needs. This bill recognizes that 
some LEAs have greater drug and violence 
problems than others. 

Section 4105(e) would provide that if an 
LEA does not apply for the amount allotted 
to it under section 4105(d), or if its applica- 
tion under section 4106 is disapproved by the 
State educational agency, the SEA shall re- 
allocate that amount to one or more other 
LEAs that the SEA determines have the 
greatest need for additional funds.. 

Section 4106. Local applications. Proposed 
section 4106 of the ESEA would set forth ap- 
plication requirements for LEAs; such appli- 
cations would be submitted to the SEA for 
approval, at such time as that agency re- 
quires, and would be amended, as necessary, 
to reflect changes in the LEA’s program, An 
LEA would develop its application in con- 
sultation with a local or substate regional 
advisory council that represents a broad 
spectrum of persons and groups with exper- 
tise in drug and violence prevention. In addi- 
tion to assisting the LEA to develop its ap- 
plication, the advisory council would also, 
on an on-going basis, (1) disseminate infor- 
mation about drug and violence prevention 
programs within the boundaries of the LEA; 
(2) advise the LEA on how best to coordinate 
its activities under this Part with related 
programs; and (3) review program evalua- 
tions and otherrelevant materials and make 
recommendations to the LEA on how to im- 
prove its drug and violence prevention pro- 
grams. 

Local applications under this section 
would be required to contain: (1) a needs as- 
sessment of the current alcohol, tobacco, and 
other drug problems as well as the violence, 
safety, and discipline problems among stu- 
dents who attend the schools of the appli- 
cant (including private school students who 
participate in the applicant's program) that 
is based on on-going local assessment or 
evaluation activities; (2) a detailed expla- 
nation of the LEA's comprehensive plan for 
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drug and violence prevention; and (3) such 
other information and assurances as the SEA 
may reasonably require. As part of the expla- 
nation of its comprehensive plan, the LEA 
would be required to explain: (1) how that 
plan is consistent with, and promotes the 
goals of, the State application under section 
4103 and the LEA's plan under Title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, and if the 
LEA does not have such a plan, with its ap- 
plication under section 1112; (2) the LEA's 
measurable goals for drug and violence pre- 
vention (never required before) and a de- 
scription of how it will assess and publicly 
report its progress; (3) and an explanation of 
how that agency is already meeting the re- 
quirements of a basic drug and violence pre- 
vention program, under section 4107(b) of the 
Act, if it intends to use funds under this Part 
to implement an expanded drug and violence 
prevention program under section 4107(c); (4) 
how the LEA will use its regular allocation 
under section 4105(d)(2)(A)(i) and its supple- 
mental allocation, if any, under section 
4105(d)(2)(a)(i1); (5) how the LEA will coordi- 
nate its programs and projects with commu- 
nity-wide efforts to achieve its goals for drug 
and violence prevention; and (6) how the 
LEA will coordinate its programs and 
projects with other Federal, State and local 
programs for drug-abuse prevention, includ- 
ing health programs. 

Section 4106(c) would require an SEA to 
use a peer review process in reviewing local 
applications and, in determining whether to 
evaluate such an application, to consider the 
quality of the LEA’s comprehensive plan 
under section 4106(b)(2) and the extent to 
which that plan in consistent with, and sup- 
ports the State’s application under this Part 
and the State’s improvement plan under the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act (and if the 
State does not have such a plan, its plan 
under section 1111 of the Act). An SEA could 
not permit an LEA to use funds under this 
Part to implement an expanded drug and vio- 
lence program under section 4107(c) unless it 
determines that the LEA is already meeting 
(regardless of the source of funds) the re- 
quirements of a basic drug and violence pre- 
vention program under section 4107(b). Fi- 
nally, an SEA would be authorized to dis- 
approve an LEA’s application in whole or in 
part and to withhold, limit, or place restric- 
tions on its use of funds in a manner the SEA 
determines will best promote the purposes of 
this Part or the State's plan under the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, and, if the State 
does not have such a plan, its plan under sec- 
tion 1111 of the ESEA. 

Section 4107. Local drug and violence preven- 
tion programs. Proposed section 4107 of the 
Act would govern the use of funds under Part 
A by LEAs. These agencies would be required 
to use funds under this Part to adopt and im- 
plement a basic drug and violence prevention 
program unless the SEA permits it to use 
such funds to carry out are expanded drug 
and violence program under section 4107(c). 
LEAs, as well as SEAs, would no longer be 
required, as under current law, to certify 
that they have adopted and implemented 
prevention programs for students and em- 
ployees. The certification requirement has 
been deleted because it has served its pur- 


se. 

Section 4107(b) would include the require- 
ments of a basic drug and violence program. 
Such programs would be designed, for all 
students and employees, to: (1) prevent the 
illegal use, possession, and distribution of al- 
cohol, tobacco, and other drugs; (2) prevent 
violence and promote school safety; and (3) 
create a disciplined environment conducive 
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to learning. Basic programs would include 
mandatory standards of conduct for students 
and employees that describe the sanctions 
for violations of the standards and that are 
distributed to all students, parents, and em- 
ployees. Basic programs would also include, 
with respect to drug prevention: (1) age-ap- 
propriate, developmentally based education 
programs for all students; (2) professional de- 
velopment programs for school personnel 
who provide such programs; (3) activities to 
promote the involvement of parents and co- 
ordination with community groups and agen- 
cies; and (4) the distribution of information 
to all students and employees about re- 
sources for drug and alcohol counseling, re- 
habilitation, and re-entry programs, With re- 
spect to violence prevention, basic programs 
would also include: (1) age-appropriate, de- 
velopmentally based education and preven- 
tion programs for all students; (2) profes- 
sional development programs for school per- 
sonnel who provide such programs; (3) activi- 
ties to promote the involvement of parents 
and coordination with community groups 
and agencies; and (4) the distribution of in- 
formation to all students and employees 
about resources for counseling, re-entry, and 
conflict resolution. In implementing its 
basic drug and violence prevention program 
or its expanded program under subsection 
(c), an LEA would be permitted to use no 
more than 33 percent of the funds it receives 
under this Part for any fiscal year for minor 
remodeling to promote security and reduce 
the risk of violence and acquiring and in- 
stalling metal detectors and hiring security 
personnel, 

Section 4107(c) would authorize an LEA 
that demonstrates to the satisfaction of its 
SEA that it has adopted and implemented a 
basic drug and violence program that satis- 
fies the requirements of subsection (b) to use 
its funds under this Part to supplementits 
basic program, to carry out one or more ele- 
ments of an expanded drug and violence pre- 
vention program, or both. Authorized ele- 
ments of an expanded program would in- 
clude, with respect to drug prevention, pro- 
grams of drug prevention, health education, 
early intervention, counseling, mentoring, or 
rehabilitation referral, which emphasize stu- 
dents’ sense of individual responsibility and 
may include: (1) the dissemination of infor- 
mation; (2) the training of school personnel, 
parents, law enforcement and judicial offi- 
cials, and health service providers and com- 
munity leaders; and (3) the implementation 
of strategies to combat illegal alcohol and 
other drug use, including the integration of 
services from a variety of providers, family 
counseling, early intervention activities, and 
activities (such as community service 
projects) that are designed to increase stu- 
dents’ sense of community. With respect to 
violence prevention for school-aged youth, 
section 4107(c) would authorize programs 
that emphasize students’ sense of commu- 
nity including: (1) the dissemination of infor- 
mation; (2) the training of school personnel, 
parents, law enforcement and judicial offi- 
cials, and community leaders; (3) the imple- 
mentation of strategies, such as conflict res- 
olution and peer mediation and mentoring 
programs, to combat school violence and 
other forms of disruptive behavior, such as 
sexual harassment; and (4) comprehensive 
community-wide strategies to prevent illegal 
gang activity. Expanded programs could also 
include the promotion of before- and after- 
school recreational, institutional, cultural, 
and artistic programs in supervised commu- 
nity settings and the evaluation of activities 
authorized by section 4107(c). 
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Section 4108, Evaluation and reporting. Pro- 
posed section 4108 of the ESEA would require 
the Secretary, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, the 
Director of National Drug Control Policy, 
and the Attorney General, to conduct an 
independent biennial evaluation of the na- 
tional impact of programs under Part A and 
submit a report of the findings to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Section 4108 would also 
require the chief executive officer of a State 
(in cooperation with an SEA) to submit a re- 
port to the Secretary, by October 1, 1997, and 
every third year thereafter, on the imple- 
mentation and outcomes of State and local 
programs under this Part, along with an as- 
sessment of their effectiveness, as well as the 
State’s progress towards attaining, its goals 
for drug and violence prevention. The report 
would have to be in the form specified by the 
Secretary and based on the State’s on-going 
evaluation activities; the report would also 
include data on the prevalence of drug use 
and violence by youth and would be made 
readily available to the public. Finally, sec- 
tion 4108 of the Act would also require LEAs 
receiving funds under Part A to submit to 
the SEA whatever information, and at what- 
ever intervals, the State requires to com- 
plete the State report, including information 
on the prevalence of drug use and violence by 
youth in the schools and community. 

Part B—Postsecondary drug and violence 
prevention programs 

Section 4201. Postsecondary drug and violence 
prevention programs. Proposed section 4201 of 
the ESEA would authorize the Secretary to 
make grants to, or enter into contracts with, 
IHEs, or consortia of such institutions, for 
drug and violence prevention programs under 
this section. Such awards would be used for 
the development, implementation, valida- 
tion, and dissemination of model programs 
and strategies to promote the safety of stu- 
dents attending institutions of higher edu- 
cation by preventing violent behavior and il- 
legal use of alcohol and other drugs. In mak- 
ing awards under this section, the Secretary 
would be required to make every reasonable 
effort to ensure the equitable participation 
of public and private institutions of higher 
education (including community and junior 
colleges), institutions of limited enrollment, 
and institutions in different geographic re- 
gions. 

Section 4202. National center. Proposed sec- 
tion 4202 of the ESA would authorize the 
Secretary to support, through a grant to, or 
a contract with, an IHE, a public or private 
non-profit organization, or a for-profit orga- 
nization, a national center to provide train- 
ing and technical assistance to postsecond- 
ary institutions in developing, implement- 
ing, evaluating, replicating, and dissemina- 
tion model programs to prevent violence and 
the use of illegal drugs by students at such 
institutions. Current law does not provide 
for such a center. 

Part C—National programs 

Section 4301. Federal activities. Proposed 
secton 4301 of the Act would authorize the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, the 
Director of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy, and the Attorney General, to 
carry out programs to prevent the illegal use 
of drugs and violence among, and promote 
safety and discipline for, students of all edu- 
cational levels, prekindergarten through 
postsecondary. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to carry out such programs directly, 
or through grants, contracts, or cooperative 
agreements with public and private non-prof- 
it organizations and individuals, or through 
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agreements with other Federal agencies. 
Such programs could include: (1) the devel- 
opment and demonstration of, innovative 
strategies for training school personnel, par- 
ents, and members of the community; (2) 
demonstrations and rigorous evaluations of 
innovative approaches to drug and violence 
prevention; (3) research that is coordinated 
with other Federal agencies and that is di- 
rected to improving programs under this 
Title; (4) program evaluations that address 
issues not addressed under section 4108(a); (5) 
direct services to schools and school systems 
affected with especially severe drug and vio- 
lence problems; (7) developing and dissemi- 
nating drug and violence prevention mate- 
rials; including model curricula; and (8) 
other activities that meet national needs re- 
lated to drug and violence prevention. The 
Secretary would use a peer review process in 
reviewing applications under this section. 

Current law does not provide the Secretary 
with the flexibility needed to address the 
most pressing needs in the field of drug and 
violence prevention. For example, current 
law does not authorize research and dem- 
onstration activities related to school-based 
prevention programs. 

Part D—General provisions 

Section 4401. Definitions. Proposed section 
4401 of the ESEA would define certain terms 
used in this Title. “Drug and violence pre- 
vention’ would mean: (1) with respect to 
drugs, prevention, early intervention, reha- 
bilitation referral, or education related to 
the illegal use of alcohol and tobacco (nico- 
tine) and the use of controlled, illegal, ad- 
dictive, or harmful substances, including 
inhalants and anabolic steroids; and (2) with 
respect to violence, the promotion of school 
safety, such that students and school person- 
nel are free from violent and disruptive acts, 
including sexual harassment, on school 
premises, going to and from school, and at 
school-sponsored activities, through the cre- 
ation and maintenance of a school environ- 
ment that is free of weapons and fosters indi- 
vidual responsibility and respect for the 
rights of others. The term ‘“‘school person- 
nel" would include teachers, administrators, 
guidance counselors, social workers, psy- 
chologists, nurses, librarians, and other sup- 
port staff who perform services for the 
school on a contractual basis. 

Section 4402. Materials. Proposed section 
4402 of the ESEA would require that drug 
prevention programs under this Title must 
convey a clear and consistent message that 
the illegal use of alcohol and other drugs is 
wrong and harmful. Section 4402 would also 
prohibit the Secretary from prescribing the 
use of specific curricula for programs under 
this Title, but would permit him or her to 
evaluate the effectiveness of curricula and 
other strategies. 

Section 4403. Prohibited use of funds. Pro- 
posed section 4403 of the ESEA would pro- 
hibit the use of funds under this Title for: (1) 
construction; (2) drug treatment or rehabili- 
tation; and (3) psychiatric, psychological, or 
other medical treatment or rehabilitation, 
other than school-based counseling for stu- 
dents or school personnel who are victims or 
witnesses of school-related crime. 

ESEA, TITLE V—PROMOTING EQUITY 
Part A—Magnet schools assistance 

Part A of Title V of the ESEA would reau- 
thorize and revise the program for Magnet 
Schools Assistance currently authorized by 
Title III, Part A of the Act. The proposed 
changes would strengthen the program’s pur- 
pose as a desegregation technique and en- 
courage the use of the program’s innovations 
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and improvements in education quality as 
models for broader education reform efforts. 

Section 5101. Findings. Proposed section 5101 
of the ESEA would set forth the findings for 
the magnet schools program. Findings have 
been included to summarize the accomplish- 
ments and improvement needs of the pro- 
gram and to highlight the objectives of the 
proposed changes to the program. 

Section 5102. Statement of purpose. Proposed 
section 5102 of the ESEA would revise the 
current purposes to make explicit that the 
purpose of magnet schools is to assist deseg- 
regation of school districts. Section 5102 
would also link program objectives to sys- 
temic education reform and to developing 
and designing new, improved educational 
methods and practices. 

Section 5102 would state that the purpose 
of this program is to assist in the desegrega- 
tion of school districts by providing financial 
assistance to eligible local educational agen- 
cies for: (1) the elimination, reduction, or 
prevention of minority group isolation in el- 
ementary and secondary schools with sub- 
stantial portions of minority students; (2) 
the development and implementation of 
magnet school projects that will assist LEAs 
in achieving systemic reforms and providing 
all students the opportunity to meet chal- 
lenging State performance standards; (3) the 
development and design of innovative edu- 
cational methods and practices; and (4) 
courses of instruction within magnet schools 
that will substantially strengthen the 
knowledge of academic subjects and the 
grasp of tangible and marketable vocational 
skills of students attending such schools. 

Section 5103. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 5103 of the ESEA would provide that 
the Secretary is authorized to make grants 
to eligible LEAs for use in magnet schools 
that are part of an approved desegregation 
plan and that are designed to bring students 
from different social, economic, ethnic, and 
racial backgrounds together. 

Section 5104. Definition. Proposed section 
5104 of the ESEA, retaining current law, 
would define the term “magnet school’ to 
mean a school or education center that of- 
fers a special curriculum capable of attract- 
ing substantial numbers of students of dif- 
ferent racial backgrounds. 

Section 5105, Eligibility. Proposed section 
5105 of the ESEA, retaining current law, 
would make an LEA eligible for assistance 
under this program if it: (1) is implementing 
a plan undertaken pursuant to a final order 
issued by a court of the United States, or a 
court of any State, or any other State agen- 
cy or official of competent jurisdiction, and 
that requires the desegregation of minority 
group segregated children or faculty in the 
elementary and secondary schools of such 
agency; or (2) without having been required 
to do so, has adopted and is implementing, or 
will if assistance is made available to it 
under this part, adopt and implement a plan 
that has been approved by the Secretary as 
adequate under Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 for the desegregation of minority 
group segregated children or faculty in such 
schools. 

Section 5106. Applications and requirements. 
Proposed section 5106 of the ESEA, while re- 
taining important current requirements, 
would also try to ensure that the program 
furthers systemic education reform, im- 
proves the access of minority and less high- 
achieving students to the programs, and re- 
sults in desegregated learning environments 
for students. 

Section 5106(a) would require that an eligi- 
ble LEA desiring assistance submit an appli- 
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cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information 
and assurances as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

Section 5106(b) would require that an appli- 
cation include a description of how assist- 
ance made available will be used to promote 
desegregation, including: (1) how the pro- 
posed magnet school project will increase 
interaction among students of different so- 
cial, economic, ethnic, and racial back- 
grounds; (2) the manner and extent to which 
the magnet school will increase student 
achievement in the instructional area or 
areas offered by the school; (3) the manner in 
which an applicant will continue the magnet 
school project after assistance under this 
Part is no longer available, including, if ap- 
plicable, an explanation of whether success- 
ful magnet schools established or supported 
by the applicant with funds under this Part 
have been continued without the use of funds 
under-this Part; (4) how funds will be used to 
implement services and activities that are 
consistent with the State’s systemic reform 
plan, if any, under Title III of the Goals 2000; 
Educate America Act and the LEA's sys- 
temic reform plan, if any, under that Title; 
and (5) the criteria to be used in selecting 
students to attend the proposed magnet 
school projects. The application would also 
include certain assurances, including that 
the applicant wili give students residing in 
the local attendance area of the proposed 
magnet school projects equitable consider- 
ation for places in those projects. 

Section 5106(c) would provide that no appli- 
cation may be approved under this section 
unless the Assistant Secretary of Education 
for Civil Rights determines that the anti-dis- 
crimination assurances contained in the ap- 
plication will be met. 

Section 5107. Priority. Proposed section 5107 
of the ESEA would eliminate several current 
priorities that do not help determine the 
quality and likely success of projects pro- 
posed for funding and would add additional 
priorities that promote educational innova- 
tion, equitable access for students, and con- 
sistency with systemic education reform. 

Section 5107 would require the Secretary to 
give priority in approving applications to ap- 
plicants that: (1) have the greatest need for 
assistance, based on the expense or difficulty 
of effectively carrying out an approved de- 
segregation plan and the projects for which 
assistance is sought; (2) propose to carry out 
new magnet school projects or significantly 
revise existing magnet school projects; (3) 
propose to implement innovative edu- 
cational approaches that are consistent with 
the State’s and the LEA’s approved systemic 
reform plans, if any, under Title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act; (4) propose 
to select students to attend magnet school 
projects by lottery, rather than through aca- 
demic examination; and (5) propose to draw 
on comprehensive community plans for edu- 
cational improvements, school and residen- 
tial desegregation, and community renewal. 

Section 5108. Use of funds. Proposed section 
5108 of the ESEA, while retaining important 
current uses of funds, would allow funds to 
be used for instructional activities designed 
to make available the magnet project's spe- 
cial curriculum to students who are not in 
the program but enrolled in the school. 

Section 5108(a) would authorize funds to be 
used for: (1) planning and promotional ac- 
tivities directly related to the development, 
expansion, continuation, or enhancement of 
academic programs and services offered at 
magnet schools; (2) the acquisition of books, 
materials, and equipment, including comput- 
ers and the maintenance and operation 
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thereof, necessary for the conduct of pro- 
grams in magnet schools; (3) the payment of 
or subsidization of the compensation of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools teachers who 
are certified or licensed by the State and 
who are necessary for the conduct of pro- 
grams in magnet schools; and (4) with re- 
spect to a magnet school program offered to 
less than the entire student population of a 
school, instructional activities that are de- 
signed to make available the special curricu- 
lum that is offered by the magnet school 
project to students who are enrolled in the 
school but who are not enrolled in the mag- 
net school program. 

Section 5108(b) would provide that funds 
may be used by eligible LEAs for the acquisi- 
tion of books, materials, and equipment or 
the payment of teachers only if those activi- 
ties are directly related to improving stu- 
dents’ reading skills or their knowledge of 
mathematics, science, history, geography, 
English, foreign languages, art, or music, or 
to improving vocational skills. 

Section 5109. Prohibitions. Proposed section 
5109 of the ESEA would state that grants 
under this Part may not be used for trans- 
portation or for any activity that does not 
augment academic improvement. This revi- 
sion of current law would not prohibit the 
use of funds for consultants. Thus, LEAs 
could hire consultants for the design and de- 
velopment of new programs and other appro- 
priate activities, such as evaluation, that are 
necessary for implementation of the project. 

Section 5110. Limitation on Payments. Pro- 
posed section 5110 of the ESEA would de- 
scribe the limitations on payments, includ- 
ing a new provision on cost sharing. This 
section would eliminate several unneeded 
limitations on the Secretary's grant making 
authority that are contained in current law. 

Section 5110(a) would state that awards 
made under this Part shall not exceed four 
years. 

Section 5110(b) would provide that an LEA 
may expend for planning up to 50 percent of 
the funds received under this part for the 
first year of the project, 25 percent for the 
second year of the project, and 10 percent for 
the third year of the project. An LEA is pro- 
hibited from expending funds under this Part 
for planning thereafter. 

Section 5110(c) would state that the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of any project under 
this Part shall not exceed 100 percent for the 
first and second years of the project, 90 per- 
cent for the third year, and 70 percent for the 
fourth year. 

Section 5110(d) would state that no local 
educational agency shall receive more than 
$4,000,000 under this part in any one grant 
cycle. 

Section 5110(e) would state that to the ex- 
tent practicable, for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall award grants to LEAs under this 
Part no later than June 30 of the applicable 
fiscal year. 

Section 5111. Authorizations of appropria- 
tions; reservations. Proposed section 5111(a) of 
the ESEA would authorize appropriations of 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1995 through 1999 to carry 
out this Part. 

Subsection (b) would provide that in any 
fiscal year for which the amount appro- 
priated exceeds $75,000,000, the Secretary 
shall, with respect to such excess amount, 
give priority to grants to LEAs that did not 
receive a grant under this Part in the last 
fiscal year of funding cycle prior to the fiscal 
year for which the determination is made. 

Subsection (c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to reserve no more than two percent 
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of the funds appropriated under subsection 
(a) for any fiscal year to carry out evalua- 
tions of projects under this Part. 


Part B—Equalization assistance 


Part B of Title V of the ESEA would pro- 
vide for equalization assistance. 

Section 5201. Technical and other assistance 
regarding school finance equity. Proposed sec- 
tion 5201 of the ESEA would authorize the 
Secretary to provide technical and other as- 
sistance regarding school finance equity. 
Section 5201(a)(1) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts and cooperative agreements with, 
SEAs and other public and private agencies, 
institutions, and organizations to provide 
technical assistance to SEAs and LEAs agen- 
cies to assist them in achieving a greater de- 
gree of equity in the distribution of financial 
resources for education among LEAs in the 
State. 

Section 5201(a)(2) would provide that a 
grant or contract under this section may 
support technical assistance activities, such 
as the establishment and operation of a cen- 
ter or centers for the provision of technical 
assistance to SEAs and LEAs; the convening 
of conferences on equalization of resources 
within LEAs, within States, and among 
States; and obtaining advice from experts in 
the field of school finance equalization. 

Section 5201(b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to carry out applied research and 
analysis designed to further knowledge and 
understanding of methods to achieve greater 
equity in the distribution of financial re- 
sources among LEAs. 

Section 5201(b) would also authorize the 
Secretary to carry out such research directly 
or through grants to, or contracts or cooper- 
ative agreements with, any public or private 
organization. In carrying out this section, 
the Secretary would be authorized to support 
research on the equity of existing State 
school funding systems; train individuals in 
such research; promote the coordination of 
such research; collect and analyze data relat- 
ed to school finance equity in the United 
States and other nations; and report periodi- 
cally on the progress of States in achieving 
school finance equity. The Secretary would 
be required tocoordinate activities under 
this subsection with activities carried out by 
the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement. An SEA or LEA receiving assist- 
ance under the ESEA would be required to 
provide such data and information on school 
finance as the Secretary may require to 
carry out the purposes of section 5201. 

Section 5201(c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary, directly or through grants, contracts, 
or cooperative agreements, to develop and 
disseminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of their school finance systems. 

Section 5201(d) would authorize the appro- 
priation of such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999, 


Part C—Women's educational equity 


The Women's Educational Equity Act pro- 
gram (WEEA) has helped educators research, 
create, and obtain materials on gender-equi- 
table teaching practices. In general, WEEA 
funds have been focused more on producing 
and disseminating such materials than on 
providing the training and support needed to 
establish these practices at the local level. 
In the current proposal, the scope of the 
Women’s Educational Equity Program would 
be expanded to allow the Secretary to sup- 
port demonstration programs as well as local 
implementation projects. Broadening the 
Secretary's discretion to fund many types of 
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programs and projects will maximize the ef- 
fect of the program. 

Section 5301. Findings. Proposed section 5301 
of the ESEA would set forth the findings for 
the Women's Educational Equity program. 
Additional findings have been added to iden- 
tify continuing barriers to educational eq- 
uity for women and girls. 

Section 5302. Statement of purposes. Proposed 
section 5302 of the ESEA would set forth as 
the purposes of the Women’s Educational Eq- 
uity program: (1) promoting educational eq- 
uity for women and girls in the United 
States and the provision of financial assist- 
ance to enable educational agencies and in- 
stitutions to meet the requirements of Title 
IX of the Education Amendments of 1972; (2) 
promoting educational equity for women and 
girls who suffer multiple discrimination, 
bias, or stereotyping based on gender and on 
race, ethnic origin, disability, or age; and (3) 
helping to ensure that all women and girls 
have equal opportunity to achieve to high 
educational standards. 

Section 5303. Program authorized. Proposed 
section 5303 of the ESEA has been modified 
in response to the Department’s assessment, 
based on a review of funded projects and 
feedback from WEEA grantees, interest 
groups, and the WEEA publishing center, 
that in addition to the continued develop- 
ment of model curricula and teacher training 
programs supported under the present pro- 
gram, program funds should be authorized to 
help schools and local communities imple- 
ment and institutionalize gender equitable 
practices. 

Section 5303 would authorize the Secretary 
to make grants to, and enter into contracts 
and cooperative agreements with, public 
agencies, private nonprofit agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions and individuals to 
provide support and technical assistance for 
the implementation of effective gender-eq- 
uity policies and practices at all educational 
levels and for research and development de- 
signed to advance gender equity nationwide 
and to help make policies and practices in 
educational agencies and institutions and 
local communities gender-equitable. The im- 
plementation of effective gender-equity poli- 
cies and practices at all educational levels 
would include: (1) assisting educational 
agencies and institutions to implement poli- 
cies and practices to comply with Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972, includ- 
ing preventing the sexual harassment of stu- 
dents and employees; (2) training for teach- 
ers, counselors, administrators, and other 
school personnel, especially preschool and el- 
ementary school personnel, to ensure that 
gender equity pervades their teaching and 
learning practices; (3) leadership training to 
allow women and girls to develop profes- 
sional and marketable skills to compete in 
the global marketplace, improve self-esteem, 
and benefit from exposure to positive role 
models; (4) school-to-work transition pro- 
grams and other programs to increase oppor- 
tunities for women and girls to enter a tech- 
nologically demanding workplace and, in 
particular, to enter highly skilled, high pay- 
ing careers in which they have been under- 
represented; (5) enhancing educational and 
career opportunities for women and girls 
who suffer multiple forms of discrimination, 
based on sex and on race, ethnic origin, lim- 
ited English proficiency, disability, or age; 
and (6) assisting pregnant students and stu- 
dents rearing children to remain in high 
school, graduate, and prepare their preschool 
children to start school. Authorized research 
and development activities would include: (1) 
research and development designed to ad- 
vance gender equity, including the develop- 
ment of innovative strategies to improve 
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teaching and learning practices; (2) the de- 
velopment of high quality and challenging 
assessment instruments that are free of gen- 
der bias; (3) the evaluation of curricula, text- 
books, and other educational materials to 
ensure the absence of gender stereotyping 
and bias; (4) the development of instruments 
and procedures that employ new and innova- 
tive strategies to assess whether diverse edu- 
cational settings are gender equitable; (5) 
the development of new dissemination and 
replication strategies; and (6) updating high 
quality educational materials previously de- 
veloped through awards made under this 
Part. 

Section 5304. Applications. Proposed section 
5304(a) of the ESEA has been modified to en- 
sure that every project supported under this 
Part is subject to a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the materials, practices, and policies 
used by the applicant and of the potential for 
continued significance of the work of the 
program following completion of the award 
period. In addition, the section has been 
modified to ensure that program funds will 
be used to support other important initia- 
tives such as implementation of State and 
local plans for systemic reform, school-to- 
work, and parental involvement initiatives. 

Section 5304(a) would require that awards 
be made and entered into only upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary. Each application 
would be required to: (1) set forth policies 
and procedures that ensure a comprehensive 
evaluation of the activities carried out under 
the project; (2) demonstrate how funds re- 
ceived under this part will be used to pro- 
mote the attainment of one or more of the 
National Education Goals and support the 
implementation of State and local plans for 
systemic reform, if any, approved under 
Title II of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act; (3) demonstrate how the applicant will 
address perceptions of gender roles based on 
cultural and linguistic differences or stereo- 
types; (4) describe how funds under this part 
will be used in a manner that is consistent 
with and promotes the implementation of 
State and local programs under the School- 
To-Work Opportunities Act of 1993; and (5) 
for applications for projects that would pro- 
vide support and technical assistance for the 
implementation of effective gender-equity 
policies and practices at all educational lev- 
els, demonstrate how the applicant will fos- 
ter partnerships and share resources with 
SEAs, LEAs, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and other recipients of Federal edu- 
cational funding, and demonstrate how pa- 
rental involvement in the project will be en- 
couraged. 

Section 5304(b) has been modified to ensure 
that special consideration is given to 
projects that support collaborative ap- 
proaches to gender equity and learning prac- 
tices. The current requirement that special 
consideration be given to projects based on 
geographic distribution has been deleted so 
that a significant amount of program funds 
support those projects that best demonstrate 
promise of achieving the programs goals re- 
gardless of location. 

Section 5304(b) would require the Sec- 
retary, in approving applications under this 
part, to give special consideration to appli- 
cations: (1) submitted by applicants that 
have not received assistance under this part 
or under Part C of Title IX of this Act as in 
effect prior to October 1, 1988; (2) for projects 
that would contribute significantly to di- 
rectly improving teaching and learning prac- 
tices in the local community; and (3) for 
projects that would provide for a comprehen- 
sive approach to enhancing gender equity in 
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educational institutions and agencies, and 
drawon a variety of resources, including 
LEAs, community-based organizations, 
THEs, and private organizations. 

Section 5304(c) would require that nothing 
in this Part be construed as prohibiting men 
and boys from participating in any programs 
or activities assisted under this Part. 

Section 5305. Criteria and priorities. Proposed 
section 5305 of the ESEA would require the 
Secretary to establish separate criteria and 
priorities for awards made under section 5303 
to ensure that available funds are used for 
programs that most effectively will achieve 
the purposes of this part. The Secretary in- 
tends to consult with the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Civil Rights in performing this 
function in order that the criteria and prior- 
ities reflect emerging issues of gender eq- 
uity. 

Section 5306. Report. Proposed section 5306 
of the ESEA would require the Secretary to 
submit, by January 1, 1999, to the President 
and the Congress a report on the status of 
educational equity for girls and women in 
the Nation. 

Section 5307. Evaluation and dissemination. 
Proposed section 5307 of the ESEA would: (1) 
require the Secretary to evaluate and dis- 
seminate materials and programs developed 
under this part; and (2) authorize the Sec- 
retary to use funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 5308 to gather and disseminate informa- 
tion about emerging issues concerning gen- 
der equity and, if necessary, to convene 
meetings for this purpose. 

Section 5308. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 5308 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999 to 
be appropriated to carry out this Part. 

ESEA, TITLE VI—INDIAN EDUCATION 

Section 6001. Findings. Proposed section 6001 
of the ESEA would state congressional find- 
ings for Title VI that: (1) the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a special responsibility to en- 
sure that educational programs for all Amer- 
ican Indian and Alaska Native children and 
adults are based on high-quality, inter- 
nationally competitive content and student 
performance standards and build on Indian 
culture and the Indian community; assist 
LEAs, Indian tribes, and others in providing 
Indian students the opportunity to learn to 
those standards; (2) since enactment of the 
original Indian Education Act in 1972, Indian 
parents have become significantly more in- 
volved in the planning, development, and im- 
plementation of educational programs that 
affect them and their children, and schools 
should continue to foster this involvement; 
(3) although the numbers of Indian teachers, 
administrators, and university professors 
have increased since 1972, teacher training 
programs are not recruiting, training, or re- 
training sufficient numbers of Indian persons 
as educators to meet the needs of a growing 
Indian student population in elementary, 
secondary, vocational, adult, and higher edu- 
cation; (4) the dropout rate for Indian stu- 
dents is unacceptably high; for example, nine 
percent of Indian students who were 8th 
graders in 1988 had already dropped out of 
school by 1990; (5) from 1980 to 1990, the per- 
centage of Indian persons living in poverty 
increased from 24 percent to 31 percent, and 
the readiness of Indian children to learn is 
hampered by the high incidence of poverty, 
unemployment, and health problems among 
Indian children and families; and (6) research 
related specifically to the education of In- 
dian children and adults is very limited, and 
much of it is poor in quality or focused on 
limited local or regional issues. 
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Section 6002. Purpose. Proposed section 6002 
of the ESEA would provide that the purpose 
of Title VI is to support the efforts of LEAs, 
Indian tribes and organizations, SEAs post- 
secondary institutions, and other entities to 
meet the unique educational needs of Amer- 
ican Indians and Alaska Natives, so that 
they can achieve to the same challenging 
State performance standards expected of all 
students. Title VI would carry out this pur- 
pose by authorizing programs of direct as- 
sistance for the education of Indian children 
and adults; the training of Indian persons as 
educators and counselors, and in other pro- 
fessions serving Indian people; and research, 
evaluation, data collection, and technical as- 
sistance. 

Part A—Formula grants to local educational 

agencies 

Section 6101. Purpose. Proposed section 6101 
of the ESEA would provide that the purpose 
of Part A of Title VI is to support LEAs in 
their efforts to reform elementary and sec- 
ondaryschool programs that serve Indian 
students, in order to ensure that those pro- 
grams are based on challenging State con- 
tent and student performance standards that 
are used for all students; and are designed to 
assist Indian students meet those standards 
and assist the Nation in reaching the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

Section 6102. Grants to local educational 
agencies. Proposed section 6102 of the ESEA 
would provide that an LEA is eligible for a 
grant under Part A for any fiscal year if the 
number of Indian children who were enrolled 
in the schools of the LEA, and to whom the 
LEA provided free public education, during 
the preceding fiscal year was at least 20 or 
constituted at least 25 percent of the LEA's 
total enrollment. Current law provides that 
an LEA must have at least ten Indian stu- 
dents or that Indian students constitute at 
least half its enrollment in order for the 
LEA to be eligible. Raising the minimum 
number of students to establish an LEA's eli- 
gibility will result in a more effective pro- 


gram. 

Section 6103. Amount of grants. Proposed 
section 6103 of the ESEA would describe how 
Part A grant amounts are determined. Under 
subsection (a)(1), the Secretary would be au- 
thorized to allocate to each LEA whose ap- 
plication has been approved an amount equal 
to the product of: (1) the number of Indian 
children described in section 6102; and (2) the 
greater of the average per-pupil expenditure 
of the State in which the agency is located 
or 80 percent of the average per-pupil expend- 
iture (APPE) in the United States. Sub- 
section (a)(2) would direct the Secretary to 
reduce the amount of each allocation deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) in accordance 
with subsection (e), which would provide for 
the ratable reduction of allocation in the 
case of insufficient appropriations. 

Subsection (b) would direct the Secretary 
not to make any grant to an LEA if the 
amount it would receive is less than $4,000. 
The Secretary could, however, make a grant 
to a consortium of LEAs, one or more of 
which does not qualify for the minimum 
award, if the total amount that they would 
receive is at least $4,000; in the aggregate, 
they meet the eligibility requirement of ei- 
ther section 6102(1) or 6102(2); and the Sec- 
retary determines that a grant to the con- 
sortium would be effectively used to carry 
out the purpose of this part. Current law 
does not establish a minimum amount that 
an LEA must qualify for. This amendment 
will help ensure that sufficient funds are pro- 
vided to each project to make it effective, 
while allowing for consortium arrangements 
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between and among LEAs that do not indi- 
vidually qualify for a grant. 

Subsection (c) would describe how a 
State's average per-pupil expenditure is de- 
termined for the purpose of this section 

Subsection (d) would provide for Part A 
payments in support of school operated or 
supported by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). In addition to the grants to LEAs de- 
seribed above, the Secretary would allocate 
to the Secretary of the Interior an amount 
determined by multiplying the total number 
of Indian children enrolled in schools that 
are operated or supported (under certain 
statutes) by the BIA by the greater of the 
APPE of the State in which the school is lo- 
cated or 80 percent of the APPE in the Unit- 
ed States, the same formulation used to 
compute grants to LEAs. 

Subsection (d)(2) would direct the Sec- 
retary to transfer the amount so determined, 
ratably reduced as necessary in light of 
available funds, to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in accordance with, and subject to, sec- 
tion 9204 of the Act. Section 9204 would pro- 
vide for the consolidated transfer to, and use 
of funds by, the Secretary of the Interior 
under certain programs administered by the 
Department of Education, 

Subsection (e) would provide that if the 
sums appropriated for any fiscal year under 
section 6602(a) are insufficient to pay in full 
the amounts determined for LEAs under sub- 
section (a)(1) and for the Secretary of the In- 
terior under subsection (d), each of those 
amounts are to be ratably reduced. 

Section 6104. Applications. Proposed section 
6104(a) of the ESEA would require any LEA 
that desires to receive a Part A grant to sub- 
mit an application to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner, and containing such 
information as the Secretary may require. 

Subsection (b) would require each applica- 
tion to include a comprehensive plan for 
meeting the needs of Indian children in the 
LEA, including their language and cultural 
needs, that: (1) is consistent with, and pro- 
motes the goals in, the State and local plans, 
either approved or being developed, under 
Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act or, if those plans are not approved or 
being developed, with the State and local 
plans under Part A of Title I of the ESEA; 
and includes academic content and student 
performance goals for those children, and 
benchmarks for attaining them, that are 
based on the challenging State or local 
standards adopted under Title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act or under 
Title I of the ESEA for all children; (2) ex- 
plains how Federal, State. and local pro- 
grams, especially under Title I of the ESEA, 
will meet the needs of those students; (3) 
demonstrates how Part A funds will be used 
for activities authorized by section 6106; (4) 
describes the professional development to be 
provided, as needed, to ensure that teachers 
and other school professionals who are new 
to the Indian community are prepared to 
work with Indian children; and that all 
teachers who will be involved in the project 
have been properly trained to carry it out; 
and (5) describes how the agency will periodi- 
cally assess the progress of all Indian chil- 
dren in its schools, including those not par- 
ticipating in Part A programs, in meeting 
the goals described in paragraph (1); will pro- 
vide the results of that assessment to the 
parent committee described in subsection 
(c)(8) and to the community served by the 
agency; and is responding to findings of any 
previous such assessments. These application 
requirements, which are more comprehen- 
sive than those in current law, will provide 
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more guidance to applicants and will pro- 
mote comprehensive planning by LEAs to 
meet the needs of Indian children. 

Subsection (c) would require each applica- 
tion also to include assurances that: (1) the 
LEA will use Part A funds only to supple- 
ment the level of funds that, in the absence 
of those Federal funds, the LEA would make 
available for the education of Indian chil- 
dren, and not to supplant those non-Federal 
funds; (2) the LEA will submit reports to the 
Secretary, in the form and containing the in- 
formation, the Secretary may require to 
carry out the Secretary's Part A functions 
and to determine the extent to which Part A 
funds have been effective in improving the 
educational achievement of Indian students 
in the LEA; (3) the program for which assist- 
ance is sought will use the best available tal- 
ents and resources, including persons from 
the Indian community; (4) the LEA has de- 
veloped the program in open consultation 
with parents of Indian children, teachers, 
and, where appropriate, secondary school In- 
dian students, including holding public hear- 
ings at which these persons have had a full 
opportunity to understand the program and 
to offer recommendations on it; (5) the LEA 
has developed the program with the partici- 
pation and written approval of a committee 
that is composed of, and selected by, parents 
of Indian children in the LEA's schools, 
teachers, and, where appropriate, secondary 
school Indian students, and of which at least 
half the members are parents; and (6) the 
parent committee will adopt and abide by 
reasonable bylaws for the conduct of its ac- 
tivities. 

Subsection (d) would require the LEA to 
obtain the SEA’s comments on its applica- 
tion before submitting its application to the 
Secretary, and to send the SEA’s comments 
to the Secretary with its application. 

Section 6105, Authorized services and activi- 
ties. Proposed section 6105(a) of the ESEA 
would require each LEA that receives a Part 
A grant to use the grant funds for services 
and activities, consistent with the purpose of 
Part A, that: (1) are designed to carry out its 
comprehensive plan for Indian students, de- 
scribed in its application; (2) are designed 
with special regard for the language and cul- 
tural needs of those students; and (3) supple- 
ment the regular school program. 

Subsection (b) would provide that permis- 
sible services and activities include, but are 
not limited to: (1) early childhood and family 
programs that emphasize school readiness; 
(2) enrichment programs that focus on prob- 
lem-solving and cognitive skills development 
and that directly support that attainment of 
challenging State content and student per- 
formance standards; (3) integrated edu- 
cational services in combination with other 
programs meeting similar needs; (4) school- 
to-work transition activities to enable In- 
dian students to participate in programs 
such as those supported by the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act of 1993 and the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act, including tech-prep 
programs; (5) prevention of, and education 
about, substance abuse; and (6) acquisition of 
equipment, but only if it is essential to meet 
the purpose of Part A. 

Subsection (c) would provide that, not- 
withstanding any other Part A provision, an 
LEA may use Part A funds to support a 
schoolwide program under section 1114 of 
Title I of the Act, in accordance with that 
section, if the Secretary determines that the 
LEA has made adequate provision for the 
participation of Indian children, and the in- 
volvement of Indian parents. in the 
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schoolwide program. Current law does not 
provide this flexibility, which other provi- 
sions of the bill would extend to other pro- 
grams under the ESEA. 

Section 6106. Student eligibility forms. Pro- 
posed section 6106 of the ESEA would require 
each LEA that applies for a Part A grant to 
maintain in its files a form, prescribed by 
the Secretary, for each Indian child de- 
scribed in section 6102, The form must con- 
tain at least the child's name, the name of 
the Indian tribe or bank of Indians in which 
membership is claimed, and the parent's sig- 
nature. 

Section 6107. Payments. Proposed section 
6107(a) of the ESEA would direct the Sec- 
retary to pay each LEA with an approved ap- 
plication the amount determined under sec- 
tion 6103, subject to subsections (b) and (c) of 
this section. 

Subsection (b) would bar the Secretary 
from making a grant to any LEA in a State 
that has taken into consideration payments 
under this part (or under subpart 1 of the In- 
dian Education Act of 1988) in determining 
the eligibility of the LEA for State aid, or 
the amount of that aid, with respect to the 
free public education of children during that 
year or the preceding fiscal year. 

Subsection (c)(1) would bar the Secretary 
from paying any LEA the full amount deter- 
mined under section 6103 for any fiscal year 
unless the SEA notifies the Secretary, and 
the Secretary determines, that the combined 
fiscal effort of the LEA and the State with 
respect to the provision of free public edu- 
cation by the LEA for the preceding fiscal 
year, computed on either a per-student or 
aggregate expenditure basis, was at least 90 
percentof the combined fiscal effort, com- 
puted on the same basis, for the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

Subsection (c)(2) would provide that if the 
Secretary determines for any fiscal year that 
an LEA failed to maintain its fiscal effort at 
the 90 percent level required by paragraph 
(1), the Secretary shall reduce the amount of 
the grant that would otherwise be made to 
the LEA in the exact proportion of that 
agency's failure to maintain its fiscal effort 
at that level; and not use the reduced 
amount of the LEA's expenditures for the 
preceding year to determine compliance with 
paragraph (1) for any succeeding fiscal year, 
but shall use the amount of expenditures 
that would have been required to comply 
with paragraph (1). 

Subsection (3) would allow the Secretary 
to waive the requirement of paragraph (1), 
for not more than one year at a time, if the 
Secretary determines that the failure to 
comply with that requirement is due to ex- 
ceptional or uncontrollable circumstances, 
such as a natural disaster or a precipitous 
and unforeseen decline in the LEA's finan- 
cial resources. The Secretary could not use 
the reduced amount of the LEA's expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which a waiver is granted to deter- 
mine compliance with paragraph (1) for any 
succeeding fiscal year, but would use the 
amount of expenditures that would have 
been required to comply with paragraph (1) 
in the absence of the waiver, 

Subsection (d) would permit the Secretary 
to reallocate, in the manner the Secretary 
determines will best carry out the purpose of 
Part A, any amounts that, based on esti- 
mates by LEAs or other information, will 
not be needed by those LEAs to carry out 
their approved Part A projects or that other- 
wise become available for reallocation. 

Part B—Discretionary programs to improve 

educational achievement of Indian children 

Section 6201. Grants to Indian-controlled 
schools. Proposed section 6201(a) of the ESEA 
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would state that the purpose of section 6201 
is to support Indian-controlled schools by 
providing assistance to: (1) help Indian-con- 
trolled schools get started and established; 
and (2) pay for supplemental services that 
will enable Indian students to meet the same 
challenging State performance standards 
that all students will be expected to meet 
and assist the Nation in reaching the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

Subsection (b) would permit Indian tribes 
and Indian organizations to apply under this 
section for grants for schools for Indian chil- 
dren. 

Subsection (c) would direct the Secretary, 
in making grants under section 6201, to give 
priority to applicants that are starting new 
schools with the approval of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs or are in the process of gain- 
ing control over a school operated by the 
BIA. To qualify for this priority, an appli- 
cant would have to demonstrate to the Sec- 
retary’s satisfaction that the school for 
which assistance is sought will receive funds 
under the Indian school equalization pro- 
gram established under the Education 
Amendments of 1978 within three years of 
the beginning of its proposed project, and 
have been under the contro! of the applicant 
for less than three years as of the beginning 
of its proposed project. 

Subsection (d) would require recipients of 
grants under this section to use grant funds 
to carry out projects and activities that 
meet the purpose of this section, such as stu- 
dent assessments, curriculum development, 
staff development, and community orienta- 
tion. 

Section 6202. Demonstration grants. Proposed 
section 6202(a)(1) of the ESEA would state 
that the purpose of this section is to support 
projects that are designed to develop, test, 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of services 
and programs to improve educational 
achievement of Indian children. Current law 
authorizes several types of discretionary 
grants, but, in practice, there is very little 
difference among them. Section 6202(a) 
streamlines the current system by combin- 
ing these various categories into one author- 
ity, and emphasizes the demonstration na- 
ture of authorized projects. 

Subsection (a)(2) would require the Sec- 
retary to ensure that demonstration projects 
under section 6202 are coordinated with re- 
lated projects under other ESEA provisions. 

Subsection (b) would permit SEAs, LEAs, 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, and in- 
stitutions of higher education, including In- 
dian institutions of higher education, to 
apply for grants under this section. 

Subsection (c) would require recipients of 
grants under this section to use the grant 
funds to carry out projects and activities 
that meet the purpose of this section, such 
as: (1) instruction to raise the achievement 
of Indian children in one or more of the core 
curriculum areas of English, mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, arts, history, and 
geography; (2) programs designed to reduce 
the incidence of students dropping out of 
school and to increase the rate of high school 
graduation; (3) partnership projects between 
LEAs and institutions of higher education 
that allow high school students to enroll in 
courses at the postsecondary level to aid 
them in the transition from high school to 
postsecondary education; (4) partnership 
projects between schools and local businesses 
forschool-to-work transition programs de- 
signed to provide Indian youth with the 
knowledge and skills they need to make an 
effective transition from school to a first job 
in a high-skill, high-wage career; (5) family- 
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based preschool programs that emphasize 
school readiness and parenting skills; (6) pro- 
grams designed to encourage and assist In- 
dian students to work toward, and gain en- 
trance into, institutions of higher education; 
and (7) programs to meet the needs of gifted 
and talented Indian students. 

Subsection (d) would require an eligible en- 
tity that desires to receive a grant under 
this section to submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary may require. The applica- 
tion would have to contain a description of 
how parents of Indian children and rep- 
resentatives of Indian tribes have been, and 
will be, involved in developing and imple- 
menting the project for which assistance is 
sought; an assurance that the applicant will 
participate, at the request of the Secretary, 
in any national evaluation of projects under 
this section; and such other assurances and 
information as the Secretary may require. 

Part C—Professional development and adult 

education programs 

Section 6301. Professional development. Pro- 
posed section 630l(a) of the ESEA would 
state that the propose of this section is to 
increase the number of qualified Indian per- 
sons in professions serving Indian people. 

Subsection (b) would authorize applica- 
tions from institutions of higher education, 
including Indian institutions of higher edu- 
cation; SEAs and LEAs, in consortium with 
institutions of higher education; and Indian 
tribes and Indian organizations, in consor- 
tium with institutions of higher education. 

Subsection (c) would require each recipient 
of a grant under this section to use the grant 
funds to provide training to Indian persons, 
consistent with the purpose of this section. 
For teachers, counselors, and other edu- 
cation professionals, this training must con- 
sist of pre-service or in-service professional 
development. For those being trained in 
other fields, this training must be in pro- 
grams that result in graduate degrees. 

Subsection (d) would direct the Secretary 
to ensure that at least 50 percent of the 
funds appropriated to carry out this section 
for any fiscal year are used for training of 
educational personnel 

Subsection (e) would authorize project pe- 
riods under this section of up to five years. 

Subsection (f) would permit the Secretary, 
by regulation, to require that individuals 
who receive training under this section per- 
form related work following that training or 
repay all or part of the cost of the training. 

Under the current fellowship program, in- 
dividuals apply directly to the Secretary for 
awards. Under section 6301, the Secretary 
would, instead, support the professional de- 
velopment of individuals through grants to 
institutions, tribes, and Indian organizations 
that would select fellowship recipients. 

Section 6302. Adult education. Proposed sec- 
tion 6302(a) would state that the purpose of 
this section is to improve educational and 
employment opportunities for Indian adults 
who lack the level of literacy skills, quan- 
titative skills, and knowledge that they need 
to enjoy more fully the benefits and respon- 
sibilities of effective citizenship and produc- 
tive employment by supporting projects that 
provide them sufficient high-quality edu- 
cation to enable them to benefit from job 
training and retraining programs and to ob- 
tain and retain productive employment; and 
to enable Indian adults who so desire to con- 
tinue their education through the high 
school level and beyond. 

Subsection (b) would permit Indian tribes, 
Indian organizations, Indian institutions of 
higher education, and other public and non- 
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profit private agencies and organizations to 
apply for grants under this section. 

Subsection (c) would require each recipient 
of a grant under this section to provide adult 
education, as defined in section 6601(2), to In- 
dian adults in a manner that supplements 
State funds expended for adult education for 
Indian adults; coordinate its project with 
other adult education programs, if any, in 
the same geographic area, including pro- 
grams funded under the Adult Education Act 
and programs operated or funded by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; and collect, evaluate, 
and report on data concerning such matters 
as the Secretary may require, including the 
number of participants, the effect of the 
project on the subsequent work experience of 
participants, the progress of participants in 
achieving literacy, and the number of par- 
ticipants who pass high school equivalency 
examinations. 

Part D—National Activities and Grants to 
States 

Section 6401. National activities. Proposed 
section 6401(a) would authorize the Secretary 
to: (1) conduct research related to effective 
approaches to the education of Indian chil- 
dren and adults; (2) evaluate federally as- 
sisted education programs from which Indian 
children and adults may benefit; (3) collect 
and analyze data on the educational status 
and needs of Indians; and (4) carry out other 
activities consistent with the purpose of 
Title VI. 

Subsection (b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to carry out any of the activities de- 
scribed in subsection (a) directly or through 
grants to, or contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with, Indian tribes, Indian organiza- 
tions, SEAs, LEAs, institutions of higher 
education, including Indian institutions of 
higher education, and other public and pri- 
vate agencies and institutions. 

Section 6402. Grants to States. Proposed sec- 
tion 6402(a) of the ESEA would state that the 
purpose of this section is to assist States in 
implementing comprehensive, Statewide 
strategies for providing Indian children and 
adults with greater opportunities to meet 
challenging State standards. 

Subsection (b) would make a State eligible 
for a grant under this section if it has a 
State plan for systemic education reform in 
the State that, in the Secretary's judgment: 
(1) effectively provides for the education of 
Indian children and adults; and (2) is inte- 
grated with the State's plan, either approved 
or being developed, under Title III of the 
Goals 2000; Educate America Act, and satis- 
fies the requirements of section 6402 that are 
not already addressed by that State plan; or 
if the State does not have an approved plan 
under Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under the ESEA. 

Subsection (c) would direct the Secretary 
to make a grant to each SEA in an eligible 
State whose application for assistance has 
been approved. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to determine the amount of each 
State’s grant on the basis of the number of 
Indian individuals in the State, as deter- 
mined on the basis of the most recent avail- 
able data satisfactory to the Secretary; the 
comprehensiveness and quality of the State's 
plan; the State’s commitment to high-qual- 
ity education programs for Indian children 
and adults; and other factors that the Sec- 
retary finds appropriate. Each State would 
receive at least $50,000 or five percent of the 
total amount paid to LEAs in the State for 
that fiscal year under Part A, whichever 
amount is greater. 
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Subsection (d) would require each State 
that receives a grant under this section to 
use the grant funds for activities to meet the 
purpose of this section, including: (1) review- 
ing LEA applications under Part A; (2) col- 
lecting data; (3) providing technical assist- 
ance to LEAs; (4) measuring the achievement 
of Indian students against the standards set 
out in the State's plan described in sub- 
section (b); and (5) carrying out other activi- 
ties and providing other services designed to 
build the capacity of the State to serve the 
educational needs of Indian children and 
adults. 

Subsection (e) would require a State that 
desires to receive a grant under this section 
to submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information and assurances as the Sec- 
retary may require, including an assurance 
that the State will submit to the Secretary, 
every two years, a report on its activities 
under this section containing such data and 
other information as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

Current law does not provide for any State 
involvement in the Indian education pro- 
gram to be reauthorized as Title VI of the 
ESEA. Section 6402 would strengthen the 
role and responsibility of States in providing 
high-quality education for Indian students 
by requiring SEAs to review LEA applica- 
tions for formula grants under Part A, and 
by providing funding under this section for 
various State-level activities directly relat- 
ed to the education of Indian children and 
adults. 

Part E—Federal administration 

Section 6501. Office of Indian Education. Pro- 
posed section 6501(a) of the ESEA would re- 
quire that there be an Office of Indian Edu- 
cation (the Office) in the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Subsection (b) would provide that the Of- 
fice shall be under the direction of a Direc- 
tor, who shall be appointed by the Secretary 
and who shall report directly to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary 
Education. The Director would be respon- 
sible for administering the Indian Education 
Act; be involved in, and be primarily respon- 
sible for, the development of all policies af- 
fecting Indian children and adults under pro- 
grams administered by the Office of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education; and coordi- 
nate the development of policy and practice 
for all programs in the Department relating 
to Indian persons. The Director of the Office 
would also have to be a member of the career 
Senior Executive Service. 

Subsection (c) would require the Secretary 
to give a preference to Indian persons in all 
personnel actions in the Office. This pref- 
erence would be implemented in the same 
fashion as section 2609 of the Revised Stat- 
utes in section 45 of Title 25 of the U.S. Code. 

Section 6502. National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education. Proposed section 6502(a) of 
the ESEA would continue the requirement 
that there be a National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education (the Council), consisting of 
15 Indian members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from lists of nominees furnished, from 
time to time, by Indian tribes and organiza- 
tions, and representing different geographic 
areas of the country. 

Subsection (b) would direct the Council to: 
(1) advise the Secretary on the funding and 
administration, including the development 
of regulations and of administrative policies 
and practices, of any program, including pro- 
grams under the Indian Education Act, for 
which the Secretary is responsible and in 
which Indian children or adults participate 
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or from which they can benefit; (2) make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary for filling 
the Director's position whenever a vacancy 
occurs in that position; and (3) submit to the 
Congress, by June 30 of each year, a report 
on its activities, including any recommenda- 
tions it finds appropriate for the improve- 
ment of Federal education programs in 
which Indian children or adults participate, 
of from which they can benefit, and its rec- 
ommendations on the funding of any of those 
programs. 

Section 6503. Peer review. Proposed section 
6503 of the ESEA would permit the Secretary 
to use a peer review process to review appli- 
cations under Parts B, C, and D of Title VI. 

Section 6504. Preference for Indian applicants 
Proposed section 6506 of the ESEA would re- 
quire the Secretary to give a preference to 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, and In- 
dian institutions of higher education under 
any program under Parts B and C for which 
they are eligible to apply. 

Section 6505. Minimum grant criteria. Pro- 
posed section 6505 of the ESEA would require 
that the Secretary, in making grants under 
Parts B and C, approve only projects that are 
of sufficient size, scope, and quality to 
achieve the purpose of the section under 
which assistance is sought, and are based on 
relevant research findings. 

Part F—Definitions; authorizations of 
appropriations 

Section 6601. Definitions. Proposed section 
6601 of the ESEA would define “adult”, 
“adult education”, “free public education”, 
and "Indian, as used in Title VI. 

Section 6602. Authorizations of appropria- 
tions. Proposed section 6602(a) of the ESEA 
would authorize the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
various parts of Title VI for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1999. 

ESEA, TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Title VII of the ESEA would reauthorize 
the bilingual education programs currently 
authorized in Title VII of the ESEA. While a 
number of the current requirements of the 
program have been retained, the proposed 
new Title VIL would make significant 
changes, including: (1) providing a new com- 
prehensive definition of "bilingual education 
program” to replace the six separate pro- 
gram definitions in the current law; (2) cor- 
respondingly, revising the often confusing 
structure and funding arrangements for 
those separate programs, in order to be more 
equitable and efficient; (3) emphasizing the 
goal of helping limited English proficient 
students to develop proficiency both in Eng- 
lish and, to the extent possible, their native 
language; (4) requiring program coordination 
and consistency with State plans under 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act or with 
other appropriate State plans; (5) emphasiz- 
ing the need for limited English. proficient 
students to achieve the same challenging 
State standards as those required for all stu- 
dents; (6) revising the SEA grant program to 
encourage SEAs to take a more substantive 
role in building LEAs’ capacity to operate 
bilingual education programs; and (7) revis- 
ing the emergency immigrant education pro- 
gram to provide more help at the local level 
and greater coordination with bilingual edu- 
cation. 

Section 7001. Proposed section 7001 of the 
ESEA would set forth the finds of the bilin- 
gual and emergency immigrant education 
programs. The findings under the current 
law have been revised to summarize the ac- 
complshments and improvement needs of 
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the programs, and to highlight the proposed 
changes to the programs. 

Section 7002. Policy; authorization of appro- 
priations. Proposed section 7002(a) of the 
ESEA would state that it is the policy of the 
United States to assist SEAs and LEAs to: 
(1) build their capacity to provide programs 
of instruction for limited English proficient 
children and youth that develop their Eng- 
lish and, to the extent possible, their native 
language skills; (2) educate them to meet the 
same rigorous standards for academic per- 
formance expected of all children and youth, 
including meeting challenging State per- 
formance standards in academic areas; and 
(3) develop bilingual and multi-cultural un- 
derstanding. 

Section 7002(b) would authorize, for the 
purpose of carrying out this Title except for 
Part D, such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999. It 
would also authorize, for the purpose of car- 
rying out Part D, such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 
through 1999. 

Section 7003. Definitions. Section 7003 would 
provide definitions for the following terms: 

A “bilingual education program” would be 
defined to mean a program of instruction de- 
signed specifically for limited English pro- 
ficient children and youth that helps them 
develop proficiency in English and, to the ex- 
tent possible, the native language, and 
achieve to high academic standards. Such a 
program may be conducted in English, or 
beth languages, except that all bilingual 
education programs must develop pro- 
ficiency in the English language. Native lan- 
guage use in such a program can be for the 
purpose of facilitating the acquisition of 
English, and developing overall linguistic 
competence, as well as competence in the 
academic curriculum. Such a program may 
also include activities designed to help the 
parents of limited English proficient chil- 
dren and youth participate in the education 
of their children. Finally, English proficient 
children and youth may participate so long 
as the program's primary purpose is to bene- 
fit limited English proficient children and 
youth. 

“Children and youth" would be defined to 
mean individuals age three through twenty. 

“Director” would be defined to mean the 
Director of the Office of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Language Affairs. 

“Immigrant children and youth" would be 
defined to mean individuals who are age 
three through twenty-one, were not born in 
any State, and have not been attending one 
or more schools in any one or more States 
for more than 12 months. 

“Limited English proficiency” and ‘‘lim- 
ited English proficient” would be defined to 
mean an individual who: (1) was not born in 
the United States or whose native language 
is other than English; (2) comes from an en- 
vironment where a language other than Eng- 
lish is dominant; or (3) is an American In- 
dian or Alaska Native and comes from an en- 
vironment where a language other than Eng- 
lish has had a significant impact on his or 
her level of English language proficiency, 
and by reason thereof, has sufficient dif- 
ficulty reading, writing, or understanding 
the English language to deny such individual 
the opportunity to learn successfully in 
classrooms where the language of instruc- 
tion is English. 

“Native language” would be defined to 
mean the language normally used by a lim- 
ited English proficient individual or, in the 
case of a child or youth, the language nor- 
mally used by the parents of the child or 
youth. 
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“Other programs for persons of limited 
English proficiency’’ would be defined to 
mean any programs administered by the Sec- 
retary of Education that directly involve bi- 
lingual education activities serving limited 
English proficient persons. 

Section 7004. Indian children in school. Pro- 
posed section 7004 of the ESEA would state 
that elementary and secondary schools oper- 
ated predominantly for Indian or Alaska na- 
tive children or youth, an Indian tribe, a 
tribally sanctioned education authority, or 
an elementary and secondary school oper- 
ated or funded by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs would be considered to be an LEA for 
the purpose of this title. This section would 
also define the terms “Indian tribe" and 
“tribally sanctioned authority”. 

Part A—Financial Assistance for Bilingual 

Education. 

Section 7101. Financial assistance for bilin- 
gual education. Proposed section 7101 of the 
ESEA would set out the types of grant 
awards available to LEAs to support pro- 
grams of bilingual education and other relat- 
ed requirements, as described below. 

Section 710l(a) would state that the pur- 
pose of Part A is to authorize grants to as- 
sist LEAs to develop and enhance their ca- 
pacity to provide high-quality instruction to 
limited English proficient children and 
youth and to help such children and youth 
develop proficiency in English, and to the ex- 
tent possible, their native language, and to 
meet the same challenging State perform- 
ance standards expected for all children and 
youth as required by section 1111(b) of the 
ESEA. 

Section 7101(b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to award Enhancement Grants, for a 
period of up to two years, to LEAs for the 
following purposes: (1) developing new bilin- 
gual education programs; (2) enhancing or 
expanding existing programs to meet new 
conditions, such as the need to serve addi- 
tional language groups or different age or 
grade levels; and (3) meeting the short term 
need of LEAs without bilingual education 
programs to serve the needs of limited Eng- 
lish proficient children and youth. 

Section 7101(c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make Comprehensive School 
Grants, for a period of up to five years, to 
LEAs for the purpose of implementing 
school-wide bilingual education programs 
that would serve limited English proficient 
children and youth in schools with signifi- 
cant concentrations of such children and 
youth. 

Section 7101(d) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make Comprehensive District 
Grants, for a period of up to five years, to 
LEAs for the purpose of implementing dis- 
trict-wide bilingual education programs that 
serve limited English proficient children and 
youth in districts with significant con- 
centrations of such children and youth. 

Section 710l(e)(1) would authorize recipi- 
ents to use funds awarded under subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) for: 

(1) identification and acquisition of cur- 
ricular materials, educational software, and 
technologies to advance the education of 
limited English proficient children and 
youth; (2) parent outreach and training ac- 
tivities; (3) salaries of personnel, including 
teacher aides; (4) tutorials and academic or 
career counseling; and (5) other activities ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

Section 7101(e)(2) would authorize recipi- 
ents under subsections (c) and (d), in addi- 
tion to the allowable activities described in 
subsection (e)(1), to use funds for: (1) pre- 
service and in-service professional develop- 
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ment of staff participating, or preparing to 
participate in the program, including those 
not directly participating in the bilingual in- 
struction program, if such activities will 
help accomplish the purpose of this title; and 
(2) during the first 12 months of such a grant, 
engage exclusively in activities preparatory 
to the delivery of services, including pro- 
gram design, materials and procedures devel- 
opment, and activities to involve parents in 
the education program and to enable them 
and other family members to assist in the 
education of limited English proficient chil- 
dren and youth. 

Section 7101(f) would require the Sec- 
retary, to the extent feasible, to make 
awards under section 7101 in a manner that 
reflects the geographic distribution of lim- 
ited English proficient children and youth 
throughout the Nation. 

Section 7101(g) would require an LEA desir- 
ing to receive a grant under this section to 
submit, through its SEA, an application to 
the Secretary. Subsection (g)(2) would re- 
quire all applications under this section to 
describe: (1) the need for the proposed pro- 
gram, including data on the number of lim- 
ited English proficient children and youth in 
the school or district to be served and their 
characteristics; and (2) the program to be 
implemented and how its design relates to 
the linguistic and academic needs of the lim- 
ited English proficient children and youth to 
be served, and is consistent with and pro- 
motes the goals in its plan under Title III of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, if such 
plan exists, and its plan under section 1112 of 
the ESEA, particularly as those plans relate 
to the education of limited English pro- 
ficient children and youth. Subsection (g)(2) 
would also require that an applicant provide 
an assurance that the level of State and 
local funds expended on bilingual education 
will not be reduced if it receives an award. 

Section 7101(g)(3) would require an appli- 
cant for a grant under subsections (c) and 
(d), in addition to meeting the requirements 
noted above, to also describe: (1) the current 
services it provides to limited English pro- 
ficient children and youth; (2) the services 
that limited English proficient children and 
youth would receive under the grant that 
they are not now receiving; (3) how funds re- 
ceived under subsections (c) and (d) would be 
integrated with all other Federal, State, 
local, and private resources; and (4) specific 
achievement and school retention goals for 
the children and youth to be served by the 
proposed program and how progress toward 
achieving those goals will be measured. Sub- 
section (g)(3) would also require an applicant 
for grants under subsections (c) and (d), in 
addition to providing the assurances noted 
above, to assure that: (1) the program funded 
under a Comprehensive School Grant will 
serve all (or virtually all) of the limited Eng- 
lish proficient children and youth in the par- 
ticipating school, or, that the program fund- 
ed under a Comprehensive District Grant 
will serve a significant number of the lim- 
ited English proficient children and youth in 
the participating district; (2) the program 
funded will be integrated with the overall 
education program; and (3) the application 
has been developed in consultation with an 
advisory council, the majority of whose 
members are parents and other representa- 
tives of the children and youth to be served 
by this program. 

Section 7101(h) would prohibit more than 
25 percent of the total amount of funds that 
the Secretary awards under subsection (b) 
for any fiscal year to be used to fund bilin- 
gual education programs that do not use the 
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negative language, and would more than 25 
percent of the total amount of funds that the 
Secretary awards under subsection (c) for 
any fiscal year from being used to fund bilin- 
gual education programs that do not use the 
native language. 

Section 7101({) would require, in order for 
an eligible applicant to apply for funds under 
this part, its SEA to review such application 
for funds and provide the Secretary with 
timely comments on the need within the 
State for the proposed program and whether 
the proposed program is consistent with the 
State’s plan, either approved or being devel- 
oped, under Title III of the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act, or, if the State does not 
have an approved plan under Title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is not 
developing such a plan, with the State plan 
under section 1111 of the ESEA. 

Section 7101(j) would require each recipient 
of a grant under section 7101 to use its grant 
in ways that will build its capacity to con- 
tinue to offer high quality bilingual edu- 
cation programs and services to limited Eng- 
lish proficient children and youth once Fed- 
eral assistance is reduced or eliminated. Sec- 
tion 7101(j) would require the Secretary, in 
making awards under this part for any fiscal 
year and consistent with the quality of ap- 
plications and the amount of funds available 
under this part, to increase the amount of 
funds used to support grants under sub- 
sections (c) and (d) over the amount allotted 
to subsections (c) and (d) and in previous fis- 
cal year. 

Section 7101(k) would authorize an LEA 
that receives a grant under this section to 
collaborate or form a consortium with one or 
more LEAs, IHEs, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to carry out the approved program. 

Section 7101(1) would authorize an LEA 
that receives a grant under this section, with 
the approval of the Secretary, to make a 
subgrant to, or enter into a contract with, an 
institution of higher education, a non-profit 
organization, or a consortium of such enti- 
ties to carry out an approved program, in- 
cluding a program to serve out-of-school 
youth. 

Section 7101(m) would require that parents 
of limited English proficient children and 
youth identified for enrollment in bilingual 
education programs shall be informed by 
their school district of the benefits and na- 
ture of bilingual education and of instruc- 
tional alternatives and the reasons for the 
selection of their child as being in need of bi- 
lingual education. This subsection also pro- 
vides that parents must be informed that 
they have the option of declining enrollment 
of their child in bilingual education. A deci- 
sion by a parent to decline enrollment in bi- 
lingual education would not, however, re- 
lieve an LEA of its obligations under Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Parents 
would have to receive, in a manner and form 
understandable to them, including, if nec- 
essary and to the extent feasible, in their na- 
tive language, the information required by 
this subsection. At a minimum, parents 
would have to receive: (1) timely information 
about projects funded under this Part; and 
(2) if the parents of participating children so 
desire, notice of opportunities for regular 
meetings for the purpose of formulating and 
responding to recommendations from such 
parents. 

Section 7101(n) would provide that pro- 
grams authorized under section 7101 in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico may include 
programs of instruction, teacher training, 
curriculum development, evaluation, and 
testing designed for children and youth of 
limited Spanish proficiency. 
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Part B—Research and Evaluation 

Section 7201. Use of funds. Proposed section 
7201 of the ESEA would state that the Sec- 
retary is authorized to conduct data collec- 
tion, dissemination, research, and evaluation 
activities for the purpose of improving bilin- 
gual education programs for limited English 
proficient children and youth. 

Section 7202. Research. Proposed section 
7202(a) of the ESEA would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make grants and award contracts 
and cooperative agreements for research and 
evaluation activities related to improving 
and maintaining high quality of bilingual 
education programs. Section 7202(b) would 
require the Secretary to consult with agen- 
cies and organizations engaged in bilingual 
education research and practice, or related 
research, to identify areas of study to be 
funded under this section. 

Section 7203. Academic excellence awards. 
Proposed Section 7203(a) of the ESEA would 
authorize the Secretary to make grants to, 
and enter into contracts and cooperative 
agreements with, LEAs, non-profit organiza- 
tions, and IHEs to promote the adoption and 
implementation of bilingual education pro- 
grams that demonstrate great promise of as- 
sisting children and youth of limited English 
proficiency to meet challenging State stand- 


ards. 

Section 7203(b) would require an entity de- 
siring an award under this section to submit 
an application to the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary, in reviewing these applications, 
would be required to use a peer review proc- 
ess that applies effectiveness criteria pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

Section 7203(c) would require funds under 
this section to be used to enhance the capac- 
ity of States and local education agencies to 
provide high quality academic programs for 
children and youth of limited English pro- 
ficiency, which may include completing the 
development of such programs, professional 
development of staff participating in bilin- 
gual education programs, sharing strategies 
and materials, and supporting professional 
networks. 

Section 7203(d) would require recipients of 
funds under this section to coordinate their 
activities with those carried out by the com- 
prehensive regional centers under section 
2205 of the ESEA. 

Section 7204. State grant program. Proposed 
section 7204(a) of the ESEA would authorize 
the Secretary to make an award to an SEA 
that demonstrates, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary, that its approved plan under Title 
Ill of Goals 2000; Educate America Act (by 
amendment, if necessary), if such plan ex- 
ists, or, if such plan does not exist, its plan 
under section 1111 of the ESEA, effectively 
provides for the education of children and 
youth of limited English proficiency within 
the State. 

Section 7204(b) would limit the amount 
paid to an SEA under subsection (a) to an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent of the total 
amount awarded to LEAs in the State under 
Part A of this Title for the previous fiscal 
year, if the State submits to the Secretary a 
plan that: (1) is integrated with the State's 
plan, either approved or being developed, 
under Title III of Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act, and satisfies (by amendment, if nec- 
essary) the requirements of this section that 
are not already addressed by that State plan; 
or (2) if the State does not have an approved 
plan under Title II of Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act and is not developing such a 
plan, is integrated with other State plans 
under the ESEA. 

Section 7204(c) would authorize an SEA to 
use program funds to: (1) assist LEAs in the 
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State with program design, capacity build- 
ing, assessment. of student performance, and 
program evaluation; (2) operate a bilingual 
education advisory panel; and (3) collect 
data concerning limited English proficient 
children and youth. This subsection would 
also prohibit recipients of awards under this 
section from restricting the provision of 
services under this section to Federally- 
funded programs. 

Section 7204(d) would require each SEA re- 
ceiving funds under this section to appoint a 
broad-based bilingual education advisory 
panel to develop and recommend to the SEA 
guidelines for reviewing, and providing the 
Secretary with comments regarding, applica- 
tions from within the State for funds under 
Parts A and C of this Title. 

Section 7204(e) would require an SEA desir- 
ing to receive an award under this section to 
submit an application to the Secretary. 

Section 7205. National Clearinghouse for Bi- 
lingual Education. Proposed section 7205 of 
the ESEA would require the Secretary to es- 
tablish and support the operation of a Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Bilingual Edu- 
cation, which shall collect, analyze, syn- 
thesize, and disseminate information about 
bilingual education. The National Clearing- 
house for Bilingual Education would be re- 
quired to: (1) coordinate its activities with 
other Federal data and information clearing 
houses and dissemination networks and sys- 
tems; and (2) develop a data base manage- 
ment and monitoring system for improving 
the operation and effectiveness of funded 
programs. 

Section 7206. Evaluations. Proposed section 
7206(a) of the ESEA would require each recip- 
ient of funds under Part A to provide the 
Secretary, every two years, with an evalua- 
tion, in the form prescribed by Secretary, of 
its program. Such evaluation would have to 
be used by the grantee for program improve- 
ment, to further define the local program's 
goals and objectives, and to determine pro- 
gram effectiveness. Section 7206(a) would 
also require such evaluations to include: (1) 
student outcome indicators that measure 
progress toward the performance standards 
set out in the State’s plan, either approved 
or being developed, under Title III of Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, or, if the State 
does not have an approved plan under Title 
II of Goals 2000: Educate America Act and is 
not developing such a plan, with the State 
plan approved or being developed under sec- 
tion 1111 of the ESEA; (2) program imple- 
mentation indicators that provide informa- 
tion for informing and improving program 
management and effectiveness; (3) program 
context indicators that describe the relation- 
ship of the activities funded under the grant 
to the overall school program and other Fed- 
eral, State, or local programs serving lim- 
ited English proficient children and youth; 
and (4) other information required by the 
Secretary. 

Section 7206(b) would require each recipi- 
ent of funds under Part C to provide the Sec- 
retary with an evaluation of its program, 
every two years, that includes data on post- 
placement of persons trained, how the train- 
ing relates to the employment of persons 
served by the program, program completion, 
and other information required by the Sec- 
retary. 

Part C—Professional development 

Section 7301. Purpose. Proposed section 7301 
of the ESEA would state that the purpose of 
Part C is to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion for limited English proficient children 
and youth in two ways. First, through pro- 
fessional development programs designed: (1) 
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for persons preparing to serve limited Eng- 
lish proficient children and youth; (2) to im- 
prove the skills of persons currently serving 
limited English proficient children and 
youth; and (3) for other staff in schools serv- 
ing limited English proficient children and 
youth. Second, by disseminating information 
on appropriate instructional practices and 
activities for limited English proficient chil- 
dren and youth to other school personnel, in- 
cluding teachers not currently serving such 
children and youth. 

Section 7302. Professional development grants. 
Proposed section 7302(a) of the ESEA would 
authorize the Secretary to make grants to 
THEs for: (1) pre-service and in-service pro- 
fessional development for individuals who ei- 
ther are involved in, or preparing to be in- 
volved in, the education of limited English 
proficient children and youth; and (2) na- 
tional professional development institutes 
that assist schools or departments of edu- 
cation in institutions of higher education to 
improve the quality of professional develop- 
ment programs for personnel serving, prepar- 
ing to serve, or who may serve, limited Eng- 
lish proficient children and youth. 

Section 7302(b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make grants to SEAs and LEAs for 
in-service professional development pro- 
grams that prepare current school personnel 
to provide effective services to limited Eng- 
lish proficient students. 

Section 7302(c) would authorize awards 
under section 7302 to be used to develop a 
program participant's competence in a sec- 
ond language. 

Section 7302(d) would require an IHE, LEA, 
or SEA desiring an award under this section 
to submit, through its SEA, an application. 
Each application would have to contain a de- 
scription of how the applicant has consulted 
with, and assessed the needs of, public and 
private schools serving limited English pro- 
ficient children and youth to determine their 
need for and the design of the program for 
which the funds are sought. Each application 
for a grant under this section from an appli- 
cant who proposes to conduct a masters or 
doctoral level program with funds received 
under this section would be required to pro- 
vide an assurance that such a program will 
include, as a part of the program, a training 
practicum in a local school program serving 
limited English proficient children and 
youth. The practicum requirement could be 
waived by a grantee if the degree candidate 
has significant experience in a local school 
program serving limited English proficient 
children and youth. Also, section 7302(d)(4) 
would require, in order for an eligible appli- 
cant to apply for funds under this part, its 
SEA to review such application for funds and 
provide the Secretary with timely comments 
on the need within the State for the pro- 
posed program and whether the proposed 
program is consistent with the State’s plan, 
either approved or being developed, under 
Title II of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, or, if the State does not have an ap- 
proved plan under Title IN of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act and is not developing 
such a plan, with the State plan under sec- 
tion 1111 of the ESEA and section 2125 of this 


Act. 

Section 7303. Fellowships. Proposed section 
7303(a) of the ESEA would authorize the Sec- 
retary to award fellowships for masters, doc- 
toral, and post-doctoral study related to in- 
struction of limited English proficient chil- 
dren and youth in such areas as teacher 
training, program administration, research, 
evaluation, and curriculum development, 
and for the support of related dissertation 
research. 
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Section 7303(b) would require any person 
receiving a fellowship under this section to 
agree to work in an activity related to the 
program, or in an activity such as those au- 
thorized under the program, for a period of 
time equivalent to the period of time during 
which such person received assistance under 
this section, or to repay that assistance. Sec- 
tion 7303(b) would also require the Secretary 
to establish, in regulations, the terms and 
conditions for granting a waiver of this re- 
quirement in extraordinary circumstances. 

Section 7304. Stipends. Proposed section 7304 
of the ESEA would require the Secretary to 
provide for the payment of stipends, that the 
Secretary considers appropriate, to persons 
participating in training programs under 
this Part. 

Part D—Emergency Immigrant Education 
Program 

Section 7401. Purpose. Proposed section 7401 
of the ESEA would state that the purpose of 
Part D is to assist eligible State and local 
educational agencies that experience unex- 
pectedly large increases in their student pop- 
ulation due to immigration to: (1) provide 
high-quality instruction to immigrant chil- 
dren and youth; and, (2) help such children 
and youth with their transition into Amer- 
ican society, and meet the same challenging 
State performance standards expected of all 
children and youth. 

Section 7402. Emergency immigrant education 
grants. Proposed section 7402(a) of the ESEA 
would authorize the Secretary to make 
grants, for a period of up to two years, to ell- 
gible local educational agencies to: (1) de- 
velop new instructional programs for immi- 
grant children and youth; (2) enhance or ex- 
pand existing instructional programs for im- 
migrant children and youth; and (3) meet the 
short-term needs of local educational agen- 
cles without instructional programs for im- 
migrant children and youth. 

Section 7402(b) would state that, for the 
purpose of this Part, an eligible local edu- 
cational agency is a local educational agen- 
cy that has enrolled, in the aggregate, over 
the current school year and the preceding 
school year at least 1000 immigrant children 
and youth, or immigrant children and youth 
in numbers that represent at least 10 percent 
of the local educational agency's total en- 
rolilment. 

Section 7402(c) would require an eligible 
local educational agency desiring to receive 
a grant under this Part to submit an applica- 
tion to the Secretary. Each application 
would be required to describe: (1) the need 
for the proposed program, including data on 
the number of the immigrant children and 
youth in the districts to be served and their 
characteristics, such as language spoken, 
dropout rates, proficiency in English and the 
native language, and academic standing in 
relation to their English proficient peers; 
and (2) the program to be implemented and 
how its design relates to the linguistic and 
academic needs of the immigrant children 
and youth to be served, and is consistent 
with, and promotes the goals in, its plan 
under Title III of Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act, if such plan exists, and its plan 
under section 1112 of the ESEA. Each appli- 
cation would also have to provide an assur- 
ance that the applicant will not reduce the 
level of State and local funds that it expends 
for instructional programs for immigrant 
children and youth if it receives an award 
under this Part, 

Section 7402(d) would require funds award- 
ed under this Part to be used to pay for en- 
hanced Instructional opportunities for immi- 
grant children and youth, which may in- 
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clude: (1) parent outreach and training ac- 
tivities designed to assist parents to become 
active participants in the education of their 
children; (2) salaries of personnel, including 
teacher aides who have been specifically 
trained, or are being trained, to provide serv- 
ices to immigrant children and youth; (3) tu- 
torials and academic or career counseling for 
immigrant children and youth; (4) identifica- 
tion and acquisition of curricular materials, 
educational software, and technologies to be 
used in the program; and (5) such other relat- 
ed activities that the Secretary may author- 
ize. 

Section 7402(e) would authorize an LEA 
that receives a grant under this Part to col- 
laborate or form a consortium with one or 
more LEAs, IHEs, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to carry out the approved program. 

Section 7402(f) would authorize an LEA 
that receives a grant under this Part, with 
the approval of the Secretary, to make a 
subgrant to, or enter into a contract with, an 
IHE, a non-profit organization, or a consor- 
tium of such entities to carry out an ap- 
proved program, including a program to 
serve out-of-school youth. 

Part E—Administration 


Section 7501. Coordination with related pro- 
grams. Proposed section 7501 of the ESEA 
would state that, to maximize the effective- 
ness of Federal efforts to serve the edu- 
cational needs of limited English proficient 
children and youth, the Secretary shall co- 
ordinate and ensure close cooperation with 
other programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Section 7502. Report on bilingual education. 
Proposed section 7502 of the ESEA would re- 
quire the Secretary, within three years of 
the date of enactment of the Improving 
America’s Schools Act of 1993, and every 
third year thereafter, to submit to the Con- 
gress a report on the condition of bilingual 
education, including certain specified infor- 
mation. 

Section 7503. State educational agency rec- 
ommendations; peer review. Proposed section 
7503(a) of the ESEA would require the Sec- 
retary, in making awards under Parts A and 
C of this Title, to take SEA recommenda- 
tions into account. 

Section 7503(b) would authorize the Sec- 
retary, in making funding decisions under 
Parts A, C, and D of this Title and continu- 
ation grants under Part A and C of this 
Title, to solicit recommendations from peer 
review panels composed of individuals expe- 
rienced in aspects of the education of limited 
English proficient and immigrant students. 
Section 7503(b) would also authorize the Sec- 
retary to use up to .2 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year for programs 
authorized under Title VII for peer review. 

Part F—Special rule 

Section 7601. Special rule. Section 7601 would 
state that, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of Title VII, no recipient of a grant 
under Title VII of this Act as in effect prior 
to the enactment of the Improving America's 
Schools Act of 1993, shall be eligible for 
fourth- and fifth-year renewals authorized by 
section 7021(d)(1)(C) of this Title as in effect 
prior to such enactment. 


ESEA, TITLE VIII—IMPACT AID 


Proposed Title VIII of the ESEA would 
amend and replace, in its entirety, the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 81-874, “the 
Act’'), which authorizes maintenance and op- 
erations assistance to LEAs serving federally 
connected children or affected by various 
Federal activities. A complete restatement 
of the Impact Aid statute is appropriate be- 
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cause the current Act is needlessly complex, 
contains numerous obsolete provisions, and 
authorizes certain types of financial assist- 
ance that are no longer warranted. The bill 
would substantially simplify the Impact Aid 
statute, while retaining its basic features 
and structure. 

Other provisions of the bill would repeal 
P.L. 81-874 and the other Impact Aid statute, 
P.L. 81-815, which authorizes various con- 
struction assistance to LEAs affected by 
Federal activities. Certain features of that 
statute would be retained in the new Title 
VIII of the ESEA, 

Finally, Title VIII would not include au- 
thority like that in current section 6 of P.L. 
81-874, which authorizes the Secretary to 
make arrangements for the education of 
children residing on Federal property when 
State and local funds cannot be spent for 
this purpose or no LEA is able to provide a 
suitable free public education. For several 
years, section 6 has been administered by the 
Department of Defense (DOD), rather than 
the Department of Education, and DOD will 
submit separate legislation to continue its 
authority in this area. 

Section 8001. Findings. Proposed section 8001 
of the ESEA would state the congressional 
findings that: (1) certain activities of the 
Federal Government place a financial burden 
on the LEAs serving areas where such activi- 
ties are carried out; and (2) it is the shared 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
the States, and LEAs to provide for the edu- 
cation of children connected to those activi- 
ties. These findings clarify and otherwise im- 
prove on language in section 1(a) of the cur- 
rent Act. 

Section 8002. Purpose. Proposed section 8002 
of the ESEA would state that, in order to 
fulfill the Federal responsibility to assist 
with the provision of educational services to 
federally connected children, and to help 
them meet challenging State standards, it is 
the purpose of Title VIII to provide financial 
assistance to LEAs that: (1) educate children 
who reside on Federal property and whose 
parents are employed on Federal property; 
(2) experience sudden and substantial in- 
creases in enrollments because of military 
realignments; or (3) need assistance with 
capital expenditures for construction activi- 
ties because of the enrollments of substan- 
tial numbers of children who reside on In- 
dian lands, 

This statement of purpose replaces lan- 
guage in section l(a) (1) through (4) of the 
current Act and reflects such significant fea- 
tures of the bill as the termination of pay- 
ments under current section 2 (Federal prop- 
erty) and section 3(b) (children who either 
live on Federal property or whose parents 
work on Federal property, but not both); new 
authority to make payments for substan- 
tially increased enrollments caused by con- 
solidation of military bases; and the replace- 
ment of the school construction program 
under Public Law 81-815 with a new program 
for the support of construction activities in 
Title VIII. 

Section 8003. Payments for eligible children. 
Proposed section 8003(a) of the ESEA would 
describe the federally connected children on 
behalf of whom the Secretary would make 
payments to LEAs. For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary would determine the number of 
children who were in average daily attend- 
ance (ADA) in the schools of those LEAs, and 
for whom those LEAs provided free public 
education, during the preceding school year 
and who, while in attendance at those 
schools: (1) resided on Federal property with 
a parent employed on Federal property lo- 
cated, in whole or In part, within the bound- 
aries of the school district of such agency; (2) 
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resided on Federal property and had a parent 
on active duty in the uniformed services (de- 
fined in section 101 of Title 37, United States 
Code, to include each of the Armed Forces, 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and the Public Health Serv- 
ice); or (3) resided on Indian lands, as defined 
in section 8012(6) of Title VIIL 

The revised Impact Aid statute would not 
authorize payments to LEAs on behalf of 
children who either reside on, or whose par- 
ents are employed on, Federal property, but 
not both; or who have a parent on active 
duty in the military, but do not reside on 
Federal property. These so-called *‘b’’ chil- 
dren are not a significant burden to the dis- 
tricts that educate them. Section 8003(a) 
(current section 3(a)) would also exclude 
from eligibility children whose parents cross 
LEA lines to work on Federal property else- 
where in the same State. The presence of 
these children has no greater adverse impact 
on the local tax base than the employment 
of a child’s parent on private property out- 
side the LEA, and does not warrant Federal 
assistance. 

Subsection (a) would base the count of fed- 
erally connected children, from which an 
LEA's payment is computed, on the ADA of 
those children in the year preceding the year 
for which the Secretary makes the payment. 
The Act currently bases the child count on 
the current fiscal year. This change will en- 
hance LEA planning and will enable the Sec- 
retary to make full payments to LEAs ear- 
lier in the school year than is possible under 
the current Act. Conforming language would 
be included in other provisions of Title VIII. 

Subsection (b) would establish a formula 
for determining the amount of Impact Aid 
funds for which each LEA would be eligible. 
This simplified formula would be a major im- 
provement over the extremely complex ap- 
proach, involving special payment provisions 
for numerous categories of children and 
LEAs, in the current Act. 

Under subsection (b)(2), the amount for 
which an LEA would be eligible would be de- 
termined by multiplying the following three 
figures: (1) the total number of federally con- 
nected children determined under subsection 
(a) for the LEA, with each child residing on 
Indian lands counted as 1.25 children; (2) the 
average per-pupil expenditure (APPE) of 
LEAs in the State for the third preceding fis- 
cal year; and (3) the local contribution per- 
centage for the third preceding fiscal year. 
The Secretary would determine the APPE 
and the local contribution percentage in ac- 
cordance with the definitions of those terms 
in sections 8012(2) and 8012(7), respectively. 
The additional weight attached to children 
residing on Indian lands, which is com- 
parable to the treatment of these children 
under the current Act, recognizes the gen- 
erally high costs incurred by, and the scarce 
fiscal resources available to, LEAs serving 
those children. 

Section 8003 would not retain the current 
LEA eligibility threshold of 400 federally 
connected children or three percent of the 
LEA’s ADA. This will allow any LEA with 
federally connected children (i.e., “a” chil- 
dren) to receive a payment, and will ensure 
that the many LEAs that currently rely on 
a combination of ‘‘a'' and “b” children to 
meet that threshold will continue to be com- 
pensated for their ‘‘a’’ children. 

Subsection (b)\(3) would direct the Sec- 
retary to ratably reduce the annual payment 
to each LEA if the amount appropriated for 
those payments is Insufficient to pay each 
LEA the full amount for which it is eligible. 
This would be a significant simplification of 
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the current statutory scheme for adjust- 
ments to payments in cases of insufficient 
appropriations. 

Subsection (c) would authorize supple- 
mental payments to those LEAs whose feder- 
ally connected children include children 
with disabilities who either have a parent on 
active duty in the uniformed services or re- 
side on Indian lands. In addition to counting 
these children for the purpose of making 
basic payments under section 8003(b), para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 8003(c) would di- 
rect the Secretary to make supplemental 
payments to these LEAs using the same for- 
mula as used for basic payments, but count- 
ing only those children with disabilities, dis- 
regarding the extra weighting for children 
residing on Indian lands, and using a factor 
of 50, rather than 100, percent of average per- 
pupil expenditure. Funds for these supple- 
mental payments would be separately appro- 
priated under section 8013(b). Paragraph (3) 
would direct the Secretary to ratably reduce 
the annual payment to each LEA if the 
amount appropriated for those payments is 
insufficient to pay each LEA the full amount 
for which it is eligible. Paragraph (4) would 
require an LEA to use any supplemental 
funds it receives under this subsection to 
provide a free appropriate public education 
to children with disabilities described above, 
in accordance with Part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act. This re- 
quirement is taken from section 5(f) of the 
current Act. 

Subsection (d) would provide for an equi- 
table transition to the new statute for those 
LEAs that remain eligible for payments, but 
whose payments would sharply decrease 
under the new payment provisions. Sub- 
section (d)(1) would afford some protection 
to such an LEA by guaranteeing it a com- 
bined basic and supplemental payment for 
fiscal year 1995 that is at least 80 percent of 
the amount it received for “a” children for 
fiscal year 1994 under Public Law 81-874. This 
percentage would decrease to 60 percent for 
fiscal year 1996 and to 40 percent for fiscal 
year 1997. Subsection (d)(2) would direct the 
Secretary to reduce basic payments to other 
LEAs, if necessary in order to pay these 
“hold-harmless’’ amounts. 

Section 8004. Policies and procedures for chil- 
dren residing on Indian lands. Proposed sec- 
tion 8004(a) of the ESEA would require any 
LEA that claims children residing on Indian 
lands for the purpose of receiving funds 
under section 8003 of the Act to establish 
policies and procedures to ensure that: (1) 
those children participate in programs and 
activities supported by such funds on an 
equal basis with all other children; (2) par- 
ents of those children and Indian tribes are 
afforded an opportunity to present their 
views on those programs and activities, in- 
cluding an opportunity to make rec- 
ommendations on the needs of those children 
and how they may help those children realize 
the benefits of those programs and activities; 
(3) parents and Indian tribes are consulted 
and involved in planning and developing such 
programs and activities; (4) relevant applica- 
tions, evaluations, and program plans are 
disseminated to the parents and Indian 
tribes; and (5) parents and Indian tribes are 
afforded an opportunity to present their 
views on the agency’s general educational 
program. The requirement to establish these 
policies and procedures is very similar to the 
requirements of current section 5(b)(3)(A) 
and (B) of the Act. 

Subsection (b) would require each such 
agency to maintain records demonstrating 
its compliance with subsection (a). 
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Subsection (c) would excuse any such agen- 
cy from the requirements of subsections (a) 
and (b) for any year with respect to any In- 
dian tribe from which it has received a writ- 
ten statement that the agency need not com- 
ply with those subsections because the tribe 
is satisfied with the agency’s provision of 
educational services to those children. 

Subsection (d)(1) would require the Sec- 
retary to provide technical assistance to 
LEAs, parents, and Indian tribes to enable 
them to carry out section 8004. Subsection 
(d)(2) would direct the Secretary to enforce 
section 8004 through whatever actions, which 
could include the withholding of funds, the 
Secretary finds appropriate, after providing 
the LEA, parents, and affected Indian tribes 
an opportunity to present their views. This 
flexible approach would replace the exces- 
sively detailed and prescriptive requirements 
described in section (5)(b)(3)(C) through (E) 
of the current Act. 

Section 8005, Applications for payments under 
section 8003. Section 8005 of the ESEA would 
establish requirements for filing and acting 
on applications for payments under section 
8003 that are very similar to the provisions 
in section 5(a) of the current Act. 

Subsection (a) would require any LEA 
wishing to receive a payment under section 
8003 to file an application with the Secretary 
and provide a copy of its application to the 
SEA. 

Subsection (b) would require that each 
such application be submitted in such form 
and manner, and contain such information, 
as the Secretary may require, including in- 
formation to determine the LEA's eligibility 
for a payment and the amount of any such 
payment; and, where applicable, an assur- 
ance that the LEA is in compliance with sec- 
tion 8004 of the Act, relating to children re- 
siding on Indian lands. 

Subsection (c)(1) would require the Sec- 
retary to establish deadlines for the filing of 
applications under this section. Subsection 
(c)(2) would require the Secretary to approve 
each application that is filed by the applica- 
ble deadline and that otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of the Act. Subsection (c)(3) 
would require the Secretary to approve an 
application, filed up to 60 days after a dead- 
line, that otherwise meets the requirements 
of Title VIII, except that, notwithstanding 
any other provision of Title VIII (including 
the “hold harmless’ language in section 
8003(d)), the Secretary would reduce the pay- 
ment based on a late application by ten per- 
cent of the amount that would otherwise be 
paid. Finally, subsection (c)(4) would bar the 
Secretary from accepting or approving any 
application filed more than 60 days after a 
deadline established under paragraph (1). 

Section 8006. Sudden and substantial in- 
creases in attendance of military dependents. 
Proposed seciion 8006 of the ESEA would cre- 
ate a new authority to help relieve the bur- 
den on LEAs caused by the consolidation of 
military bases. Funds to carry out this sec- 
tion would be separately authorized by sec- 
tion 8013(c). 

Under subsection (a), an LEA would be eli- 
gible for a payment under section 8006 if it 
has experienced both: (1) an increase in aver- 
age daily attendance (ADA) of at least ten 
percent or 100 students over the previous 
year; and (2) an increase of at least ten per- 
cent or 100 students in ADA of military de- 
pendents resulting from the assignment of 
their parent to a new duty station between 
July 1 and September 30 of the current year, 
as certified by an appropriate local official, 
such as a base commander, of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 
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Subsection (b) would require any LEA that 
wishes to receive a payment under this sec- 
tion to file an application with the Secretary 
by October 15 of the current school year, in 
such manner and containing such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may prescribe, includ- 
ing information demonstrating that the LEA 
is eligible for such a payment. 

Subsection (c) would base each eligible 
LEA’s payment on whichever increase in 
ADA from the previous to the current year is 
smaller: the increase for all students, as de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1), or the increase 
in military dependents, as described in sub- 
section (a)(2). 

Under subsection (d), the Secretary would 
determine the amount of eligible LEAs’ pay- 
ments under section 8006 by allocating avail- 
able funds among them in accordance with 
their respective ADA increases determined 
under subsection (c). The funds available 
would include any funds that were available 
to, but not used by, the Secretary under this 
section for previous years. The maximum 
payment for any fiscal year, however, could 
not be more than $200 for each eligible child 
included in the ADA increase. 

Section 8007. Capital construction. Proposed 
section 8007 of the ESEA would create a new 
authority, replacing Public Law 81-815, to 
help meet the school construction costs of 
LEAs in which children who reside on Indian 
lands constitute at least half the student en- 
rollment. Unlike the current system, eligible 
LEAs would not need to apply for funding for 
a specific project or compete with other 
LEAs for assistance. Funds for this purpose 
would be separately authorized by section 
8013(d) of the Act. 

Under subsection (a), an LEA would be eli- 
gible for construction assistance if it re- 
ceives a basic payment under section 8003(b) 
and if children residing on Indian lands (as 
determined under section 8003(a)) con- 
stituted at least 50 percent of the LEA’s ADA 
during the preceding school year. 

Under subsection (b), each eligible LEA 
would receive a proportionate share of the 
appropriations available for that fiscal year, 
based solely on its number of federally con- 
nected children. In order to avoid duplicate 
funding, however, the Secretary would dis- 
regard any children attending a school that 
is provided or assisted by the Secretary 
under current section 10 of Public Law 81-815 
or section 8008 of the new Title VIII (dis- 
cussed below). 

Subsection (c) would require an LEA that 
receives funds under section 8007 to use those 
funds for construction activities. The term 
“construction” would be defined by section 
8012(3) to mean: (1) the preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for school facilities; 
(2) erecting, building, acquiring, altering, re- 
modeling, repairing, or extending school fa- 
cilities; (3) inspecting and supervising the 
construction of school facilities; and (4) debt 
service for any of these activities. 

Section 8008. Minimum school facilities as- 
sisted by the Secretary. Proposed section 
8008(a) of the ESEA would authorize the Sec- 
retary to continue to provide assistance for 
school facilities provided by the Secretary 
under section 10 of Public Law 81-815 as cur- 
rently in effect. (Section 10 of P.L. 81-815 di- 
rects the Secretary to make arrangements 
for constructing or otherwise providing 
school facilities for children who reside on 
Federal property if legal or other reasons 
prevent the LEA from spending State or 
local funds on the education of federally con- 
nected children.) Funds for this purpose 
would be separately authorized by section 
8013(e). 
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Subsection (b) would direct the Secretary, 
as soon as practicable, to transfer to the 
LEA or another appropriate entity all the 
right, title, and Interest of the United States 
in and to each facility provided under sec- 
tion 10 of Public Law 81-815, or under sec- 
tions 204 or 310 of Public Law 81-874 as in ef- 
fect on January 1, 1958. Any such transfer 
would be without charge to the LEA or other 
entity and would be subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary finds appro- 
priate. 

Section 8009. State consideration of payments 
in providing State aid. Proposed section 8009 
of the ESEA would govern the relationship 
of Impact Aid payments to State programs 
of aid to education, and would replace cur- 
rent section 5(d) of the Act with a more ra- 
tional and understandable approach. 

Subsection (a)(1) would prohibit a State 
from considering Impact Aid payments in de- 
termining, for any fiscal year, the eligibility 
of any LEA for State aid for free public edu- 
cation or the amount of that aid. Subsection 
(a)(2) would prohibit a State from making 
such aid available to LEAs in a manner that 
results in less State aid to any LEA that is 
eligible for such a payment that it would re- 
ceive if it were not eligible. 

Subsection (b) would provide a limited ex- 
ception to the prohibition in subsection (a). 
Subsection (b)(1) would allow a State to re- 
duce State aid to an LEA that receives a 
basic payment under section 8003(b) for any 
fiscal year if the Secretary determines, and 
certifies under this section, that the State 
has in effect a program of State aid that 
equalizes expenditures for free public edu- 
cation among LEAs in the State. 

Subsection (b)(2) would provide that a pro- 
gram of State aid equalizes expenditures 
among LEAs if, in the second preceding fis- 
cal year, the amount of per-pupil expendi- 
tures made by, or per-pupil revenues avail- 
able to, the LEA in the State with the high- 
est such per-pupil expenditures or revenues 
did not exceed the amount of such per-pupil 
expenditures made by, or per-pupil revenues 
available to, the LEA in the State with the 
lowest such expenditures or revenues by 
more than 25 percent. In determining wheth- 
er a State’s program falls within the accept- 
able 25 percent disparity, the Secretary 
would disregard LEAs with per-pupil expend- 
itures or revenues above the 95th percentile, 
and would take into account the extent to 
which the program of State aid reflects the 
additional cost of providing free public edu- 
cation in particular types of LEAs, such as 
those that are geographically isolated, or to 
particular types of students, such as children 
with disabilities. 

If the Secretary determines that the State 
has substantially revised its program of 
State aid, subsection (b)(3) would allow the 
Secretary to certify the program for any fis- 
cal year only if: (1) the Secretary deter- 
mines, on the basis of projected data, that 
the State's program will meet the 25 percent 
disparity standard described in subsection 
(c)(2) in that fiscal year; and (2) the State 
provides an assurance to the Secretary that, 
if final data do not demonstrate that the 
State's program met that standard for that 
year, the State will pay to each affected LEA 
the amount by which it reduced State aid to 
the LEA on the basis of that certification. 

Subsection (c) would establish the proce- 
dures for Secretarial review of State equali- 
zation plans. Subsection (c)(1) would require 
any State that wishes to consider payments 
under section 8003(b) in providing State aid 
to LEAs to submit to the Secretary, not 
later than 120 days before the beginning of 
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the State’s fiscal year, a written notice of its 
intention to do so. This notice would have to 
be in the form and contain the Information 
the Secretary requires, including evidence 
that the State has notified each LEA in the 
State of its intention to consider those pay- 
ments in providing State aid. Subsection 
(c)(2) would require the Secretary to afford 
the State, and LEAs in the State, an oppor- 
tunity to present their views before deter- 
mining whether the State’s plan meets the 25 
percent disparity standard of subsection (b). 

If the Secretary determines that a program 
of State aid qualifies under that standard, 
subsection (¢)(3) would direct the Secretary 
to certify the program and so notify the 
State, and afford an opportunity for a hear- 
ing to any LEA adversely affected by the 
certification. If the Secretary determines 
that the State aid program does not qualify, 
the Secretary would notify the State and af- 
ford an opportunity for a hearing to the 
State and to any LEA adversely affected by 
that determination. 

Subsection (d)(1) would permit a State 
whose program of State aid has been cer- 
tified by the Secretary to reduce the amount 
of State aid provided to an LEA that re- 
ceives a payment under section 8003(b). The 
reduction could be taken in proportion to 
the degree to which the State aid program is 
equalized. For example, if the disparity be- 
tween LEAs in the State, as determined 
under subsection (b), is 15 percent, the State 
could reduce the State aid payment to an 
Impact Aid LEA by 85 percent (100 minus 15) 
of the Impact Aid payment. In no case, how- 
ever, could a State make such reductions be- 
fore its program of State aid has been cer- 
tified by the Secretary. 

Subsection (e)(1) would authorize the Sec- 
retary or any aggrieved LEA, without ex- 
hausting administrative remedies, to bring 
an action in United States district court 
against any State that engages in conduct 
prohibited by section 8009 or fails to carry 
out an assurance that it will reimburse LEAs 
whose State aid payments it reduced in ex- 
pectation that a substantially revised State 
aid program would meet section 8009's maxi- 
mum disparity standard. Subsection (e)(2) 
would provide that a State would not be im- 
mune under the 11th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States from such ac- 
tion. Subsection (e)(3) would direct the court 
to grant such relief, other than monetary 
damages, as it determines is appropriate, 
which could include attorney's fees to a pre- 
vailing LEA. 

Section 8010. Federal administration. Pro- 
posed section 8010(a) of the ESEA would re- 
tain the requirement of the first sentence of 
current section 5(b)(1) of the Act that the 
Secretary round any Impact Aid payments 
to the nearest whole dollar amount. 

Subsection (b) would retain the require- 
ment of current section 402(b) of the Act that 
each Federal agency administering Federal 
property on which children reside, and each 
agency principally responsible for an activ- 
ity that may Impact Aid assistance, comply, 
to the maximum extent practicable, with re- 
quests of the Secretary for information the 
Secretary may need to carry out the Impact 
Aid program. 

Section 8011. Administrative hearings and ju- 
dicial review. Proposed section 8011 of the 
ESEA would provide for administrative hear- 
ings and judicial review of the Secretary's 
actions under Title VIII. 

Subsection (a), which is similar to section 
5(g) of the current Act, would require the 
Secretary to provide an administrative hear- 
ing, in accordance with the Administrative 
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Procedure Act (APS) to any LEA or State 
that is adversely affected by any action of 
the Secretary under Title VII. This entails 
a hearing on the record before an adminis- 
trative law judge. 

Subsection (b) would change current law 
by providing for direct judicial review of the 
Secretary’s final decisions in the U.S. Courts 
of Appeals, rather than in the district 
courts, as under current law. This change 
will make the Impact Aid review procedures 
consistent with those procedures under other 
Federal programs of elementary and second- 
ary education and under Part E of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act. 

Subsection (b)(1) would authorize any LEA 
or any State aggrieved by the Secretary's 
final decision following an agency proceed- 
ing under subsection (a) to file a petition for 
review of that action with the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
agency or State is located, within 60 days 
after receiving notice of the decision. The 
clerk of the court would be required prompt- 
ly to transmit a copy of the petition to the 
Secretary. The Secretary would be directed 
to then file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which the Secretary's action 
was based, as provided in section 2112 of Title 
28, United States Code. 

Under subsection (b)(2), the findings of fact 
by the Secretary, If supported by substantial 
evidence, would be conclusive, but the court, 
for good cause shown, could remand the case 
to the Secretary to take further evidence. 
The Secretary could thereupon make new or 
modified findings of fact and could modify 
his or her previous action, and would file in 
the court the record of the further proceed- 
ings. Any new or modified findings of fact 
would likewise be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence, 

Subsection (b)(3) would give the court ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to affirm the action of 
the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or 
in part. The judgment of the court would be 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of Title 28, 
United States Code. 

Section 8012. Definition. Proposed section 
8012 of the ESEA would define the following 
terms as used in the Act: “Armed Forces”, 
“average per-pupil expenditure", ‘‘construc- 
tion", “Federal property", “free public edu- 
cation", “Indian lands’’, “local contribution 
percentage", ‘local educational agency”, 
and ‘school facilities’, In general, these 
definitions are taken from section 
3(d)(3)(D)(ii) and 403 of the current Act and 
from section 15 of Public Law 81-815. 

Section 8013. Authorization of appropriations. 
Proposed section 8013 of the ESEA would au- 
thorize the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the various 
provisions of Title VIII for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1999. 

Subsection (a) would authorize appropria- 
tions for basic payments under section 
8003(b). 

Subsection (b) would authorize appropria- 
tions for supplemental payments, under sec- 
tion 8003(c), for children with disabilities. 

Subsection (c) would authorize appropria- 
tions for payments, under section 8006, for 
substantial increases in average daily at- 
tendance due to the enrollment of children of 
military personnel. 

Subsection (d) would authorize appropria- 
tions for payments, under section 8007, for 
construction. 

Subsection (e) would authorize appropria- 
tions to assist school facilities under section 
8008. 
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ESEA TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Part A—Definitions 


Section 9101. Definitions. Proposed section 
9101 of the ESEA would set forth the general 
definitions of the ESEA. Among the more 
important terms defined are “average daily 
attendance”, “average per-pupil expendi- 
ture", “covered program", and ‘current ex- 
penditures”’. 

Section 9102. Applicability of this Title. Pro- 
posed section 9102 of the ESEA would provide 
that Parts B through F of this title would 
not apply to Title VIII of the ESEA, concern- 
ing impact aid. 


Part B—Flezibility in the use of administrative 
and other funds 


Section 9201. Consolidation of State adminis- 
trative funds for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation programs. Proposed section 9201(a) of 
the ESEA would authorize an SEA to con- 
solidate the amounts specifically made 
available to it for State administration 
under one or more of the programs in Title 
I of the ESEA and those specified in sections 
9101(7)(C) (professional development) and (D) 
(safe and drug-free schools) of the ESEA. The 
purpose of this provision is to provide States 
with greater flexibility in the use of admin- 
istrative funds, to achieve burden reduction, 
and to encourage coordinated State adminis- 
tration under the ESEA. 

Section 9201(b) would require an SEA to 
use these consolidated State administration 
funds for the administration of the programs 
included in the consolidation. This section 
would also permit an SEA to use these con- 
solidated State administration funds for ad- 
ministrative activities designed to enhance 
the effective and coordinated use of funds 
under such programs, such as: (1) the coordi- 
nation of programs specified in section 
9201(a) with other Federal and non-Federal 
programs and activities, including State re- 
form efforts; (2) the establishment and oper- 
ation of peer-review mechanisms under the 
ESEA; (3) the administration of activities 
under this title; (4) the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding model programs and 
practices; and (5) technical assistance. 

Section 9201(c) would relieve SEAs that 
consolidate administrative funds under this 
section from keeping separate records, by in- 
dividual program, to account for costs relat- 
ing to the administration of these programs. 

Section 9201(d) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to periodically review the perform- 
ance of SEAs in using consolidated adminis- 
trative funds under this section and take 
such steps as the Secretary finds appropriate 
to ensure the effectiveness of such adminis- 
tration. 

Section 9201(e) would authorize the SEA to 
use unused consolidated administration 
funds as program funds under a covered pro- 
gram during the applicable period of avail- 
ability. 

Section 9202. Single local education agency 
States. Proposed section 9202 of the ESEA 
would require a State that is a single LEA to 
describe, in its applications or State plans 
submitted to the Secretary under the ESEA, 
how it will eliminate duplication in the con- 
duct of administrative functions. 

Section 9203. Consolidation of funds for local 
administration. Proposed section 9203(a) of the 
ESEA would authorize an LEA to consoli- 
date and use for the administration of one or 
more covered programs for any fiscal year 
not more than the percentage, determined by 
its SEA, of the total amount available to 
that LEA under those programs. 

Section 9203(b) would require an SEA, 
within one year of enactment of the Improv- 
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ing America’s Schools Act of 1993 and in col- 
laboration with LEAs in the State, to estab- 
lish procedures for responding to requests 
from LEAs to consolidate administrative 
funds under this section and for establishing 
limitations on the amount of funds under 
one or more covered programs that may be 
used for administration on a consolidated 
basis. 

Section 9203(c) would prohibit LEAs that 
consolidate administrative funds under this 
section for any fiscal year from using any 
other funds under the program included in 
the consolidation for administration for that 
fiscal year. 

Section 9203(d) would allow an LEA that 
consolidates administrative funds under this 
section to use these funds for the adminis- 
tration of covered programs and for the pur- 
poses described in section 9201(b)(2). 

Section 9203(e) would free LEAs that con- 
solidate administrative funds under this sec- 
tion from keeping separate records, by indi- 
vidual program, to account for costs relating 
to the administration of covered programs 
included in the consolidation. 

This section, as well as section 9204, is de- 
signed to provide greater flexibility to local 
agencies in the use of administrative funds 
and to reduce recordkeeping burdens, there- 
by permitting local officials to spend more 
time on education-related activities. These 
sections are also designed to direct more 
funds to instructional services by establish- 
ing or encouraging the use of appropriate 
limitations on local administrative expenses. 

Section 9204, Administrative funds study. Pro- 
posed section 9204(a) of the ESEA would au- 
thorize the Secretary to conduct a study of 
the use of funds under the Act by SEAs and 
LEAs for the administration of covered pro- 
grams, including the percentage of grant 
funds used for this purpose in covered pro- 
grams. This section also would allow the 
Secretary, based on the results of such 
study, to publish regulations or guidelines 
regarding the use of funds for local adminis- 
tration under those programs, including the 
use of such funds on a consolidated basis and 
limitations on the amount of such funds that 
may be used for administration. 

Section 9204(b) would require the Secretary 
to submit to the President and the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress a report 
regarding the study, if any, conducted under 
the section within 30 days of its completion. 

Section 9205. Consolidated set-aside for De- 
partment of the Interior funds. Proposed sec- 
tion 9205 of the ESEA would require the Sec- 
retary to transfer to the Department of the 
Interior, as a consolidated amount for cov- 
ered programs, the Indian education pro- 
grams under Part A of Title VI of the ESEA, 
and the education for homeless children and 
youth program under Subtitle B of Title VII 
of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless As- 
sistance Act, the amounts allotted to the De- 
partment of the Interior under those pro- 
grams. This section would require the Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement, consistent with the 
requirements of the programs specified, for 
the distribution and use of those funds under 
terms that the Secretary determines best 
meet the purposes of the covered programs. 
This agreement, which would be developed in 
consultation with Indian tribes, would con- 
tain the plans of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for the use of the amount transferred, 
the steps to be taken to achieve the National 
Education Goals, and performance measures 
to assess program effectiveness, including 
measurable goals and objectives. 

Section 9205(b) would authorize the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to use up to 1.5 percent 
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of the funds consolidated under this section 
for its costs related to the administration of 
funds transfered under this section. 

Section 9206. Schoolwide programs. Proposed 
section 9206 of the ESEA parallels section 
1114 of the ESEA and would allow a school, 
in accordance with that section, to use funds 
received under any noncompetitive, formula- 
grant program administered by the Sec- 
retary, except a program under the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act, and 
any discretionary program contained on a 
list (updated as necessary) issued by the Sec- 
retary, to support a schoolwide program, 
notwithstanding any provision of the statute 
or regulations governing any such program. 

Section 9207. Availability of unneeded pro- 
gram funds. Proposed section 9207 of the 
ESEA would allow an LEA, with the ap- 
proval of its SEA, to use funds under a cov- 
ered program (other than part A of Title I of 
the ESEA) that are not needed for the pur- 
poses of that program (not to exceed five per- 
cent of the total amount of its funds under 
that covered program) for the purposes of an- 
other covered program. 

Part C—Coordination of programs; consolidated 
State and local applications 

Section 9301. Purpose. Proposed section 9301 
of the ESEA would state that the purpose of 
this Part is to improve teaching and learning 
by encouraging greater cross-program Co- 
ordination, planning, and service delivery 
under the ESEA and enhanced integration of 
ESEA programs with educational activities 
carried out with State and local funds. 

Section 9302. Optional consolidated State ap- 
plication. Proposed section 9302 of the ESEA 
would authorize an SEA to submit a consoli- 
dated application for covered program funds. 
The section would require the Secretary to, 
in accordance with subsection (b), establish 
procedures and criteria under which an SEA 
may submit a consolidated State application 
meeting the requirements of this section for 
each of the covered programs in which the 
State participates. An SEA would be author- 
ized to include in its consolidated applica- 
tion the Even Start program under Part B of 
Title I of the ESEA, the education of ne- 
glected and delinquent youth program under 
Part D of that Title I, programs under Part 
A of Title II of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional and Applied Technology Education 
Act, and other programs that the Secretary 
may designate. This section would relieve an 
SEA that submits a consolidated State appli- 
cation from having to submit separate State 
plans or applications under any of the pro- 
grams to which its consolidated application 
under this section applies. 

Section 9302(b) would require the Sec- 
retary, in establishing criteria and proce- 
dures under this section, to collaborate with 
SEAs and, as appropriate, with other State 
agencies, LEAs, public and private nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, and institutions, 
private schools, and representatives of par- 
ents, students, and teachers. This section 
would also require the Secretary to estab- 
lish, through this collaborative process and 
for each program to which section applies, 
the descriptions, information, assurances, 
and other material required to be included in 
a consolidated State application. 

Section 9303. General applicability of SEA as- 
surances. Proposed section 9303 of the ESEA 
would provide for uniform assurances to be 
submitted by SEAs. This section is designed 
to simplify the assurances that an SEA 
would be required to submit, to provide for a 
one-time submission of these assurances, and 
to provide a consistent set of basis legal obli- 
gations that would apply to all SEAs with 
respect to ESEA assistance. 
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Under this section, an SEA that submits a 
State plan or application under the ESEA, 
whether separately or pursuant to section 
9302 (consolidated application), would be re- 
quired to have on file with the Secretary a 
single set of assurances, applicable to each 
program for which the plan or application is 
submitted. This set of assurances would pro- 
vide that: (1) the program will be adminis- 
tered in accordance with all applicable stat- 
utes, regulations, program plans, and appli- 
cations; (2) the control of funds provided 
under each such program and title to prop- 
erty acquired with program funds will be in 
a public agency (or in a nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or organization, or In- 
dian tribe, if the statute authorizing the pro- 
gram provides for assistance to these enti- 
ties) and the public agency (or other entity) 
will administer these funds and property to 
the extent required by the authorizing stat- 
utes; (3) the State will adopt and use proper 
methods of administering each program, in- 
cluding the enforcement of any obligations 
imposed by law on agencies, institutions, or- 
ganizations, and other recipients responsible 
for carrying out each program, correction of 
deficiencies in program operations that are 
identified through audits, monitoring, or 
evaluation, and adoption of written proce- 
dures for the receipt and resolution of com- 
plaints alleging violations of law in the ad- 
ministration of the programs; (4) the State 
will cooperate in carrying out any evalua- 
tion of each such program conducted by or 
for the Secretary or other Federal officials; 
(5) the State will use such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as will ensure 
proper disbursement of, and accounting for, 
Federal funds paid to the State under each 
program; (6) the State will make reports to 
the Secretary as may be necessary to enable 
the Secretary to perform the Secretary's du- 
ties under each program and maintain such 
records, provide such information to the Sec- 
retary, and afford access to the records as 
the Secretary may find necessary to carry 
out the Secretary’s duties; and (7) before the 
application was submitted to the Secretary, 
the State has afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for public comment on the applica- 
tion and has considered such comment. 

Section 9303(b) would provide that section 
435 of the General Education Provisions Act 
(GEPA) does not apply to programs under 
the ESEA. 

Section 9304. Consolidated local applications. 
Proposed section 9304 of the ESEA would 
provide for consolidated local applications. 
Under section 9304(a), and LEA receiving 
funds under more than one covered program 
would be authorized to submit applications 
to the SEA under such programs on a con- 
solidated basis. 

Under section 9304(b), an SEA that has sub- 
mitted and had approved a consolidated 
State application under section 9302 would be 
authorized to require LEAs in the State re- 
ceiving funds under more than one program 
included in the consolidated State applica- 
tion to submit local applications under such 
programs on a consolidated basis. 

Section 9304(c) would require an SEA to 
collaborate with LEAs in the State in estab- 
lishing procedures for the submission of the 
consolidated applications under this section. 

Section 9305. Other general assurances. Under 
proposed section 9305 of the ESEA, any appli- 
cant other than an SEA that submits an ap- 
plication under the ESEA, whether sepa- 
rately or pursuant to section 9304 (consoli- 
dated applications), would be required to 
have on file with the Secretary a single set 
of assurances, applicable to each program for 
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which the plan or application is submitted. 
This set of assurances would provide that: (1) 
each such program will be administered in 
accordance with all applicable statutes, reg- 
ulations, program plans, and applications; (2) 
the control of funds provided under each 
such program and title to property acquired 
with program funds will be in a public agen- 
cy (or in a nonprofit private agency, institu- 
tion, or organization, or an Indian tribe, if 
the statute authorizing the program provides 
for assistance to these entities) and the pub- 
lic agency (or other entity) will administer 
these funds and property to the extent re- 
quired by the authorizing statutes; (3) the 
applicant will adopt and use proper methods 
of administering each program, including 
the enforcement of any obligations imposed 
by law on agencies, institutions, organiza- 
tions, and other recipients responsible for 
carrying out each program and the correc- 
tion of deficiencies in program operations 
that are identified through audits, monitor- 
ing, or evaluation; (4) the applicant will co- 
operate in carrying out any evaluation of 
each program conducted by or for the SEA or 
Secretary or other Federal officials; (5) the 
applicant will use such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as will ensure 
proper disbursement of, and accounting for, 
Federal funds paid to the applicant under 
each such program; (6) the applicant will 
make reports to the SEA and the Secretary 
as may be necessary to enable the SEA and 
the Secretary to perform their duties under 
each such program and maintain such 
records, provide such information, and afford 
access to the records as the SEA or the Sec- 
retary may find necessary to carry out the 
Secretary's or the SEA’s duties; and (7) be- 
fore the application was submitted, the ap- 
plicant afforded a reasonable opportunity for 
public comment on the application and has 
considered such comment. 

Section 9305(b) would provide that section 
436 of GEPA does not apply to programs 
under the ESEA. 

Part D—Waivers 

Section 9401. Waivers of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements. Proposed section 9401(a) 
of the ESEA would authorize the Secretary, 
except as provided in subsection (c), to waive 
any requirement of the ESEA or of GEPA, or 
of the regulations issued under these Acts, 
for an SEA, Indian tribe or other agency, or- 
ganization, or institution that receives funds 
under an ESEA program and that requests 
such a waiver. In order to grant a waiver, the 
Secretary would be required to determine 
that such requirement impeded the ability of 
the SEA, or other recipient to achieve more 
effectively the purposes of the ESEA. In ad- 
dition, in the case of a waiver proposal sub- 
mitted by an SEA, the SEA would be re- 
quired to provide all interested LEAs in the 
State with notice and an opportunity to 
comment on the proposal and to submit the 
comments to the Secretary. In the case of a 
waiver proposal submitted by an LEA or 
other agency, institution, or organization 
that receives ESEA funds from the SEA, the 
request must be reviewed by the SEA and be 
accompanied by the SEA’s comments, if any. 

Section 9401(b) would provide that a waiver 
under this section would remain in effect for 
a period not to exceed three years. The Sec- 
retary would be authorized to extend the pe- 
riod upon a determination that the waiver 
had been effective in enabling the State or 
affected recipients to carry out the activities 
for which the waiver was requested and had 
contributed to improved performance, and 
that the extension was in the public interest. 

Under section 9401(c), the Secretary would 
not be authorized to waive any statutory or 
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regulatory requirement relating to: (1) com- 
parability of services; (2) maintenance of ef- 
fort; (3) the equitable participation of stu- 
dents attending private schools; (4) parental 
participation and involvement; (5) the dis- 
tribution of funds to States, LEAs, or other 
recipients of funds under the ESEA; (6) main- 
tenance of records; (7) applicable civil rights 
requirements; or (8) the requirements of sec- 
tions 438 and 439 of GEPA. 

Under section 9401(d), the Secretary would 
terminate a waiver if the Secretary deter- 
mined that the performance of the State or 
other recipient affected by the waiver had 
been inadequate to justify a continuation of 
the waiver or if it was no longer necessary to 
achieve its original purposes. 

Part E—Uniform provisions 

Section 9501. Maintenance of effort. Proposed 
section 9501 of the ESEA would provide a 
uniform maintenance of effort provision for 
the Act. Under section 9501(a), an LEA would 
be authorized to receive funds under a cov- 
ered program for any fiscal year only if the 
SEA found that either the combined fiscal 
effort per student or the aggregate expendi- 
tures of that agency and the State with re- 
spect to the provision of free public edu- 
cation by that agency for the preceding fis- 
cal year was not less than 90 percent of such 
combined fiscal effort or aggregate expendi- 
tures for the second preceding fiscal year. 

Under section 9501(b), the SEA would be re- 
quired to reduce the amount of the alloca- 
tion of funds under a covered program in any 
fiscal year in the exact proportion to which 
an LEA failed to meet the requirement of 
section 9501(a) by falling below 90 percent of 
both the combined fiscal effort per student 
and aggregate expenditures (using the meas- 
ure most favorable to the local agency). No 
such lesser amount could be used for com- 
puting the effort required under section 
9501(a) for subsequent years. 

Section 9501(c) would authorize the Sec- 
retary to waive the requirements of this sec- 
tion if the Secretary determined that a waiv- 
er would be equitable due to: (1) exceptional 
or uncontrollable circumstances such as a 
natural disaster; or (2) a precipitous decline 
in the financial resources of the LEA. 

Section 9502. Prohibition regarding State aid. 
Proposed section 9502 of the ESEA would 
provide that no State shall take into consid- 
eration payments under ESEA in determin- 
ing the eligibility of any LEA in that State 
for State aid, or the amount of State aid, 
with respect to free public education of chil- 


dren. 

Section 9503. Participation by private school 
children and teachers. Proposed section 
9503(a) of the ESEA would require an SEA, 
LEA, or intermediate educational agency (or 
consortium), except as otherwise provided in 
the ESEA, to, after timely and meaningful 
consultation with appropriate private school 
officials, provide private school children, 
their teachers or other educational personnel 
on an equitable basis, special educational 
services or other benefits of the program. 
This requirement would be applicable to the 
extent consistent with the number of eligible 
children in an SEA, LEA, or intermediate 
educational agency (or consortium) receiv- 
ing financial assistance under an ESEA pro- 
gram, who are enrolled in private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in such agency or 
consortium. 

In addition, section 9503(a) would require 
that the educational services or other bene- 
fits, including materials and equipment, be 
secular, neutral, and nonideological. Fur- 
ther, this subsection would require that edu- 
cational services and other benefits under 
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this section for such private school children, 
teachers and other educational personnel be 
equitable in comparison to services and 
other benefits for public school children and 
teachers participating in such program, Ex- 
penditures for educational services and other 
benefits to eligible private school children, 
their teachers and other educational person- 
nel serving them would be required to be 
equal, taking into account the number and 
educational needs of the children to be 
served, to the expenditures for participating 
public school children. Finally, this sub- 
section would authorize the LEA to provide 
such services directly or through contracts 
with public and private agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. 

Section 9503(b) would provide that this sec- 
tion applies to each covered program, pro- 
grams under Title VII of the ESEA, and any 
other ESEA program as specified by the Sec- 
retary, subject to such conditions as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. This subsection would 
also provide that, for the purposes of this 
section, the term “eligible children” mean 
children eligible for services under a pro- 
gram described in this subsection. 

Section 9503(c) would require consultation. 
To ensure timely and meaningful consulta- 
tion, this subsection would require each 
agency or consortium to consult with appro- 
priate private school officials during the de- 
sign and development of ESHA programs, on 
issues such as how the children’s needs will 
be identified, what services will be offered, 
how and where the services will be provided, 
and how the services will be assessed. This 
subsection would also require that consulta- 
tion occur before the agency or consortium 
makes any decision that affects the opportu- 
nities of eligible private school children, 
teachers and other educational personnel to 
participate in ESEA programs. Further, con- 
sultation would be required to include a dis- 
cussion of the full range of service delivery 
mechanisms that an agency or consortium 
could use to provide equitable services to eli- 
gible private school children teachers and 
other educational personnel, including, but 
not limited to, public school sites, neutral 
sites, mobile vans, computer-assisted in- 
struction, extended-day services, home tu- 
toring, and take-home computers. 

Section 9503(d) would provide for public 
control of funds. It would require that the 
control of ESEA funds, and title to mate- 
rials, equipment, and property purchased 
with these funds, be in a public agency for 
the uses and purposes provided in the Act, 
and a public agency would be required to ad- 
minister such funds and property. In addi- 
tion, the provision of services under this sec- 
tion would have to be provided by employees 
of a public agency or through contract by 
such public agency with an individual, asso- 
ciation, agency, or organization; in the pro- 
vision of such services, such employee, per- 
son, association, agency, or organization 
must be independent of such private school 
and of any religious organization, and such 
employment or contract shall be under the 
control and supervision of such public agen- 
cy. Funds provided under this section would 
be prohibited from being commingled with 
State or local funds. 

Section 9504. Standards for by-pass. Proposed 
section 9504 of the ESEA would provide that 
if, by reason of any provision of law, an SEA, 
LEA, or intermediate educational agency or 
consortium is prohibited from providing for 
the participation in programs of children en- 
rolled in, or teachers or other educational 
personnel from, private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools on an equitable basis, or if 
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the Secretary determines that the agency or 
consortium has substantially failed or is un- 
willing to provide for this participation, the 
Secretary shall waive the requirements of 
section 9503 for the agency or consortium, 
and arrange for the provision of equitable 
services to such children, teachers or other 
educational personnel through arrangements 
that shall be subject to the requirements of 
this section and sections 9503, 9505, and 9506. 

Section 9505, Complaint process for participa- 
tion of private school children. Proposed sec- 
tion 9505 of the ESEA would require the Sec- 
retary to develop and implement written 
procedures for receiving, investigating, and 
resolving complaint from parents, teachers, 
or other concerned individuals and organiza- 
tions concerning violations by an agency or 
consortium of this section. The individual or 
organization would be required to submit 
their complaint to the SEA for a written res- 
olution by such agency within a reasonable 
period of time. The resolution could be ap- 
pealed by an interested party to the Sec- 
retary within 30 days after the SEA resolves 
the complaint or fails to resolve to com- 
plaint within a reasonable period of time. 
The appeal would be accompanied by a copy 
of the SEA's resolution, and a complete 
statement of why the resolution is not con- 
sistent with this Act. The Secretary would 
be required to investigate and resolve each 
such appeal within 120 days after receipt of 
the appeal. 

Section 9506. By-pass determination process. 
Proposed section 9506(a) of the ESEA would 
provide that the Secretary shall not take 
any final action under section 9504 until the 
agency or consortium affected by such ac- 
tion has had an opportunity, for at least 45 
days after receiving written notice thereof, 
to submit written objections and to appear 
before the Secretary to show cause why that 
action should not be taken. Pending final 
resolution of any investigation or complaint 
that could result in a determination under 
this section, the Secretary would be author- 
ized to withhold from the allocation of the 
affected SEA or LEA the amount estimated 
by the Secretary to be necessary to pay the 
cost of those services. Affected agencies or 
consortia that are dissatisfied with the Sec- 
retary’s final action would be authorized to 
file, within 60 days, a petition for review 
with the appropriate United States Court of 
Appeals and would also provide procedural 
details for the review. 

Section 9506(b) would provide that any de- 
termination by the Secretary under this sec- 
tion shall continue in effect until the Sec- 
retary determines, in consultation with such 
agency or consortium and representatives of 
the affected private school children, teach- 
ers, or other educational personnel that 
there will no longer be any failure or inabil- 
ity on the part of the SEA or LEA to meet 
the applicable requirements of section 9503 
or any other provision of the ESEA. 

Section 9506(c) would provide that when 
the Secretary arranges for services pursuant 
to this section, the Secretary shall, after 
consultation with the appropriate public and 
private school officials, pay the cost of these 
services, including the administrative costs 
of arranging for the services, from the appro- 
priate allocation or allocations under the 
ESEA. 

Finally, section 9506(d) would provide that 
any bypass determination by the Secretary 
under the ESEA as in effect prior to enact- 
ment of the Improving America’s Schools 
Act of 1993 shall remain in effect to the ex- 
tent the Secretary determines that it is con- 
sistent with the purpose of this section. 
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Section 9507. Prohibition against funds for re- 
ligious worship or instruction. Proposed sec- 
tion 9607 of the ESEA would provide that 
nothing contained in the ESEA shall be con- 
strued to authorize the making of any pay- 
ment under the ESEA for religious worship 
or instruction. 

Part F—Other provisions 


Section 9601. State recognition of exemplary 
performance. Proposed section 9601 of the 
ESEA would provide for State recognition or 
exemplary performance. Under section 
9601(a), an SEA would be authorized, after 
consultation with LEAs in the State, to im- 
plement a program of State recognition 
awards under one or more ESEA programs 
other than Part A of Title I of the Act. The 
SEA would be required to make these rec- 
ognition awards only to LEAs and schools in 
the State participating in such programs 
that the SEA determined had carried out 
grant-related activities in an exemplary 
fashion and had demonstrated outstanding 
performance measured in accordance with 
this section. These awards could take the 
form of monetary or non-monetary awards, 
as determined by the SEA. A State desiring 
to make monetary awards would be author- 
ized to reserve a portion of the total amount 
available for grants within the State under 
such program for any fiscal year, not to ex- 
ceed one percent, for the purpose of making 
recognition awards to qualifying recipients 
under such programs. In implementing this 
section, a State would be authorized to re- 
duce the amount of funds it would otherwise 
allocate to recipients in accordance with the 
applicable statute governing such allocation 
to the extent necessary. 

Section 9601(b) would provide that an SEA 
would be authorized to make these awards 
only if: (1) in selecting awardees, it took into 
account improvements in performance (rath- 
er than comparisons with other schools and 
school districts) and successful cooperative 
efforts among teachers, administrators, and 
other school personnel in achieving edu- 
cational reform; (2) it employed peer review 
procedures in identifying schools and LEAs 
eligible for awards, the identity of the 
awardees, and the amount of the awards; (3) 
it determined that the awardee was in com- 
pliance with applicable civil rights require- 
ments; and (4) it submitted to the Secretary 
a description of the criteria used in making 
such awards. 

Section 9602. International education activi- 
ties. Proposed section 9602 of the ESEA would 
provide that in order to enhance education 
in the United States and to encourage coop- 
erative efforts with foreign governments and 
international organizations, the Secretary is 
authorized to carry out the activities under 
this section directly or through grants to, or 
contracts or cooperative agreements with, 
SEAs, LEAs, IHEs, and other public and pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions. 

This section would authorize funds to be 
used for: (1) activities to improve inter- 
national understanding through the ex- 
change of technical assistance, information, 
and training opportunities; (2) activities to 
improve our understanding of how edu- 
cational systems in other countries work in 
order to better carry out reform efforts; (3) 
joint conferences with foreign countries to 
focus on specific content areas; and (4) other 
joint efforts designed to foster international 
collaboration and cooperation in education. 

Section 9602(c) would provide that, to carry 
out the purposes of this section, there are 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1995 through 1999. 
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TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION PROVISIONS ACT 
Part A—Applicability of the General Education 
Provisions Act 

Section 211. Title; applicability; definitions. 
Section 211 of the bill would amend section 
400 of the General Education Provisions Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1221 et seqg.; hereafter referred to as 
“GEPA” or “the Act"), which describes the 
Act’s applicability, defines certain terms 
used in the Act, and authorizes appropria- 
tions for carrying out the Act. Section 211 of 
the bill would revise section 400 of the Act in 
its entirety of take account of the Depart- 
ment of Education Organization Act (20 
U.S.C. 3401 et seqg.; DEOA), and generally to 
clarify the applicability of GEPA. 

Section 400(b)(1) of GEPA would provide 
that, except as otherwise provided, the Act 
would apply to each applicable program of 
the Department of Education. Section 
400(b)(2) would provide that except as pro- 
vided otherwise, the Act does not apply to 
contracts made by the Department. The gen- 
eral application of GEPA to contracts is un- 
necessary because the Department’s con- 
tracts are governed by the comprehensive 
government-wide provisions of Title 41 of the 
United States Code and by the Federal Ac- 
quisition Regulation in Title 48 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations. Those provisions of 
the Act that expressly refer to contracts, 
such as section 426(c), relating to the devel- 
opment of curricula or instructional mate- 
rials, would, of course, continue to apply to 
contracts. 

Section 400(c)(1) of GEPA would expand the 
definition of “applicable program" to in- 
clude any program for which the Secretary 
or the Department of Education has adminis- 
trative responsibility as provided by law or 
delegation of authority pursuant to law. The 
Act would apply to programs, such as those 
under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, that 
were not previously subject to the Act but 
that were transferred to the Department 
under the DEOA. This amendment would 
also make it clear that GEPA applies to pro- 
grams administered by the Department that 
were authorized by statutes that took effect 
after the effective date of the DEOA (May 4, 
1980). This change is necessary to provide 
consistent treatment of programs with re- 
spect to such administrative and substantive 
matters as recordkeeping by grantees, the 
period during which recipients may obligate 
funds under State formula grant programs, 
and the confidentiality of student records, 

Section 400(c)(2) would retain the defini- 
tion of “applicable statute” currently set 
out in section 400(c)(1)(B) of the Act, but it 
would not retain the exclusion in current 
section 400(c)(3) of the Act that the term 
“applicable statute” does not include any 
appropriations Act. As currently defined,the 
term “applicable statute’ is used only in 
section 414 of the Act, relating to the contin- 
gent extension of programs, and section 421 
of the bill would drop the term from the sec- 
tion as unwarranted. 

Section 400(c)(3) and (4) would define ‘‘De- 
partment” and “Secretary”, respectively, to 
mean the Department and Secretary of Edu- 
cation, in conformance with the DEOA. 

Section 400(d) of GEPA would provide that 
nothing in the Act shall be construed to af- 
fect the applicability of nondiscrimination 
statutes to any applicable program. Current 
section 400(c)(2) of the Act refers only to 
Title VI of the Civil Rights of 1964. The 
broader language included in the bill would 
make it clear that the Act also does not af- 
fect the applicability of other non- 
discrimination statutes. The applicability of 
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those statutes is governed by their respec- 
tive terms. 

Section 212. Repeal. Section 212 of the bill 
would repeal section 400A of the Act. Section 
400A includes a variety of provisions de- 
signed to eliminate unnecessary paperwork 
and to improve the collection of information 
relating to Federal education programs. 
Among other things, section 400A establishes 
the Federal Education Data Acquisition 
Council (FEDAC) to advise and assist the 
Secretary with respect to the improvement, 
development, and coordination of Federal 
education information and data acquisition 
activities. Section 400A is no longer needed 
because the same purposes are achieved by 
the Office of Management and Budget under 
the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 and be- 
cause the FEDAC was abolished in May, 1987, 
pursuant to notice under section 448(b) of the 
Act. 

Part B—The Department of Education 

Section 221. New heading for Part A. Section 
221 of the bill would amend the heading of 
Part A of the Act to conform with the DEOA 
by referring to the Department of Education. 

Section 222. General authority of the Sec- 
retary. Section 222 of the bill would amend 
section 408 of the Act by striking out every- 
thing but the rulemaking authority in sub- 
section (a), since those provisions have been 
superseded by various provisions of the 
DEOA. 

Section 223. Office of Private Education. Sec- 
tion 223 of the bill would, in effect, repeal all 
of section 403 of the Act except for current 
section 403(d)(1), which establishes an Office 
of Nonpublic Education. That language 
would be moved to amended section 409 for a 
more logical placement. The other provi- 
sions of section 403 have been superseded by 
section 102 of the DEOA. 

The current text of section 409, which re- 
quires the publication of an education im- 
pact statement to determine whether the in- 
formation required to be transmitted under 
any proposed regulation affecting IHEs is al- 
ready being gathered or is otherwise avail- 
able, would be repealed because the Paper- 
work Reduction Act of 1980 (44 U.S.C. 3501 et 
seq.), provides sufficient safeguards against 
the imposition of burdensome requirements. 

Section 224. Repeals. Section 224 of the bill 
would repeal sections 401, 402, 403, 406A, 406B 
(as redesignated by section 40l(a) of Public 
Law 99-159), 406c (as added by section 401(2) 
of Public Law 99-159), and 407 of the Act. Sec- 
tions 401 and 402 relate to the organizational 
structure of the former Education Division 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and are obsolete in light of the 
DEOA. 

Section 406A requires each State to sub- 
mit, to the Secretary within 90 days of the 
end of the fiscal year, a report on the uses of 
federal funds. Section 406A also requires the 
Secretary to submit an analysis of this re- 
port to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor and the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. This provision 
has been deleted as burdensome for the 
States and the reporting requirement has 
been consolidated into a biennial report as 
provided in Section 233 of this bill. 

Section 406B authorized fiscal year 1981 ap- 
propriations for the Pre-College Science 
Teacher Training Program and the Minority 
Institutions Science Improvement Program 
(MISIP). Section 406C authorized fiscal year 
1985 and 1986 appropriations for MISIP. The 
teacher training program was consolidated 
into the Chapter 2 block grant program by 
the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act of 1981 (ECIA) (20 U.S.C. 3801, note). 
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The MISIP program is now authorized by 
Part B of Title X of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 (HEA) (20 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.). 

Section 407, entitled ‘‘Rules for Education 
Officers", is also largely obsolete because of 
the DEOA. The Ethics in Government Act of 
1978, as amended (5 U.S.C. App. 4), achieves 
the same purposes as the remainder of sec- 
tion 407 (regarding conflicts of interest), ren- 
dering it unnecessary, as well. 

Part C—Appropriations and evaluations 

Section 231. Availability of appropriations. 
Section 231 of the bill would amend section 
412 of the Act, which permits appropriations 
under applicable programs to be made avail- 
able to educational agencies or institutions 
on an academic or school year basis, and 
which allows those agencies and institutions 
to obligate those funds until the end of the 
fiscal year after the year for which they were 
appropriated. 

Section 231(a) of the bill would amend the 
heading of section 412 of the Act to reflect 
the fact that section 412(b) authorizes the ad- 
ditional period for recipients to obligate 
funds. 

Section 231(b)(1) of the bill would amend 
section 412(a) of the Act, which authorizes 
funds to be made available on an academic 
or school year basis, to apply to all recipi- 
ents, including vocational rehabilitation 
agencies, rather than to only ‘educational 
agencies or institutions”. 

Sections 231(b) (2) and (3) would revise sec- 
tion 412(b) of the Act to make it clear that 
the authority to obligate funds for an addi- 
tional fiscal year applies only to State for- 
mula grant programs, defined as programs 
whose authorizing statutes or implementing 
regulations provide a formula for allocating 
program funds among States. This is consist- 
ent with the Department's interpretation of 
section 412 since its enactment in 1970. The 
period during which funds may be obligated 
by a recipient of an award under a ‘‘discre- 
tionary” program is set forth in the award 
document, in accordance with applicable 
Comptroller General decisions. Section 
231(b)(4) of the bill would strike out section 
412(c) as obsolete. 

Section 232. Contingent extension of programs. 
Section 232 of the bill would clarify the one 
year contingent extension of programs au- 
thorized under section 414 of the Act and 
would repeal the provision authorizing a 
two-year contingent extension. The sub- 
stance of the one-year contingent extension 
provision in section 414 would be unchanged; 
merely clarifying and structural amend- 
ments are proposed. The two-year contingent 
extension as currently drafted is ambiguous, 
unnecessary, and has never been used. A one- 
year “grace period” after a program's statu- 
torily-mandated expiration of authority 
should provide sufficient leeway in the reau- 
thorization process to avoid any unintended 
lapses in program authority and to avoid any 
adverse consequences to program partici- 
pants. In addition, by dropping a reference to 
the term “applicable statute" in the provi- 
sion of section 414 governing the carrying 
out of certain acts or the making of certain 
determinations during the terminal year of a 
program, the bill would make clear that acts 
or determinations required by appropriations 
acts, as well as by other statutes, are to be 
carried out or made during the period of ex- 
tension. The Act currently excludes appro- 
priations statutes from the definition of ‘‘ap- 
plicable statute’ an exclusion that is illogi- 
cal in the context of section 414. 

Section 233. Biennial evaluation report. Sec- 
tion 233 of the bill would clarify and stream- 
line section 417(a) of the Act, which author- 
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izes the Secretary to submit an Annual Eval- 
uation Report (AER) to Congress. The pro- 
posed amendments would require this report 
to be submitted on a biennial basis and clar- 
ify or eliminate certain reporting require- 
ments. Experience with the current AER has 
demonstrated, that little, if any, useful data 
exist for the current section 417(a)(C) re- 
quirement of identifying which sectors of the 
public bear the cost of a particular program. 

Experience with the current AER has also 
shown that certain types of information re- 
quired under the current section 417 are not 
appropriate because of the inherent nature 
and timing of the AER. The current section 
417(a) requirement to include information re- 
lating to ‘‘compliance with provisions of law 
requiring the maintenance of non-Federal 
expenditures for the purposes of such appli- 
cable programs” mixes compliance informa- 
tion (the availability of which is limited to 
a very few programs and the accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of which cannot be as- 
sessed in the course of preparing the AER) 
with evaluation information, which results 
in a confusing and inappropriate combina- 
tion of markedly different types of informa- 
tion. Additionally, the bill would delete all 
requirements relating to recommendations 
(e.g., for legislation or corrective action), be- 
cause the transmittal of the AER occurs at 
approximately the same time as the annual 
submission of the President's budget and ac- 
companying legislation. Recommendations 
in the AER, because they relate to the past 
year, are thus very confusing when compared 
to the prospective recommendations con- 
tained in the budget submission. In the in- 
terest of clarity, recommendations would 
best be confined to the budget and legislative 
processes and deleted from the AER. 

Section 234. Technical amendments. Section 
234(a) of the bill would make a technical 
amendment to section 415 of the Act by re- 
placing ‘Commissioner’ with “Secretary” 
to reflect the DEOA. Section 234(b) of the bill 
would make conforming amendments to sec- 
tion 420 of GEPA consistent with putting im- 
pact aid authorities in proposed Title VIII of 
the ESBA. 

Section 235. Repeals. Section 235 of the bill 
would repeal section 411, relating to advance 
funding, section 413, relating to the avail- 
ability of appropriations, section 416, relat- 
ing to program planning and evaluation, as 
well as the authorization of appropriations 
under 400(d), and section 419, relating to 
evaluation by the Comptroller General. 

Section 411 duplicates authority of Con- 
gress to provide advance funding under stat- 
utes authorizing individual programs. Sec- 
tion 413 duplicates language routinely in- 
cluded in appropriations acts and has caused 
uncertainty over whether there may be a re- 
scission of funds appropriated under applica- 
ble programs. Repeal of section 413 would 
make it clear that statutes generally govern- 
ing appropriations and rescissions would 
apply to applicable programs. Section 416 du- 
plicates the appropriations authority in sec- 
tion 428 of the DEOA. Section 419, which al- 
lows the General Accounting Office (GAO) to 
evaluate, review, and audit the Department, 
is a duplication of the Comptroller General's 
general authority to audit, review, and 
evaluate the education programs of the De- 
partment, 

Part D—Administration of education programs 

Section 241. Joint funding of programs. Sec- 
tion 241 of the bill would amend section 421A 
of the Act, relating to the delegation of func- 
tions, the use of the services and facilities of 
public or nonprofit agencies or institutions, 
and the consolidation of programs. Section 
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241 would repeal section 421A(a) and (b) of 
the Act, relating to the delegation of func- 
tions and the use of outside agencies, respec- 
tively, since those provisions have been su- 
perseded by sections 412, 415, and 419 of the 
DEOA. Section 421A(c) is also repealed and a 
new section 421A is placed in lieu thereof. 

The new section 421A would provide ex- 
press authority for the Secretary to enter 
into arrangements with other Federal agen- 
cies jointly to carry out particular projects 
of common interest, and to transfer program 
funds to other Federal agencies, and to re- 
ceive funds from those agencies, for this pur- 
pose. Section 421A(a) would further provide 
that any funds so transferred or received by 
the Secretary may be used only for activities 
authorized by, and made available only to 
parties eligible under, the statutes authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of, and appropriating, 
those funds. New section 421A(a) is needed 
because provisions on which the Secretary 
has relied in the past are not as clear as is 
desirable, or, as in the case of the Joint 
Funding Simplification Act, have expired. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary to 
require applicants under two or more pro- 
grams under which awards are made on a 
competitive basis to submit applications 
jointly for each program, and to review and 
approve those joint applications separately 
from other applications, when the Secretary 
determines that joint awards are needed to 
address a special need consistent with the 
purposes and authorized activities of each af- 
fected program. This provision is necessary 
to provide the Secretary sufficient flexibility 
to address special problems that encompass 
the purposes and authorized activities of two 
or more discretionary programs. Another 
new provision would similarly allow the Sec- 
retary to require applicants to submit appli- 
cations under discretionary programs that 
achieve the same purposes but that are ad- 
ministered by other Federal agencies. 

Section 242. Collection and dissemination of 
information. Section 242 of the bill would re- 
peal section 422 of the Act, relating to the 
annual report (sections 422(a)(4) and (b)), and 
the related contracting provision in section 
422(c), as unnecessary duplication of the an- 
nual report provisions in section 426 of the 
DEOA. 

The proposed bill would require the Sec- 
retary to prepare and disseminate informa- 
tion to State and local educational agencies 
and institutions concerning applicable pro- 
grams; inform the public on federally sup- 
ported education programs; and collect data 
and i:.formation on applicable programs to 
ascertain the effectiveness of such programs 
in achieving their purposes. 

Section 243. Review of applications. Section 
243 of the bill would amend section 425 of the 
Act by making technical changes in sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (d). 

Section 244. Use of funds withheld. Section 
244 of the bill would expand the Secretary's 
authority under section 428 of the Act to 
withhold Federal funds from a State because 
of an LEA’s failure to comply with Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d 
et seq.) to include failure to comply with 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 (20 U.S.C. 1681 et seg.), the Age Discrimi- 
nation Act of 1975 (42 U.S.C. 6101 et seg.), and 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
as amended (29 U.S.C. 794). This amendment 
would not affect the variety of enforcement 
mechanisms, including withholding, already 
available to the Secretary under those stat- 
utes. Section 244 of the bill would also broad- 
en the types of programs the withheld funds 
may be used for, so that grants to the LEAs 
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of the State from which funds were withheld 
could be used for any of the Department's 

s that redress discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, national origin, sex, age, 
or disability. This expansion provides a 
greater flexibility to channel funds into the 
types of equity programs most needed by the 
various LEAs and recognizes the need for a 
broad spectrum of tools to employ in enforc- 
ing the four major civil rights statutes ad- 
ministered by the Department. Section 428 
would also be amended to provide that the 
Secretary could reallot withheld funds to 
other LEAs in the same State, or to all 
States, in accordance with the program's 
governing statute. 

Section 245. Applications. Section 245 of the 
bill would amend section 430 of the Act by al- 
lowing applications for assistance to remain 
in effect for more than one year. This provi- 
sion allows greater flexibility by requiring 
applications to be updated as necessary rath- 
er than updated by a mandated three year 


cycle. 

Section 246. Regulations. Section 246 of the 
bill would repeal section 431 of the Act, re- 
lating to regulations. By doing so, the De- 
partment would be subject to the same rule- 
making processes as other federal agencies 
under 5 U.S.C. 552 and 553. 

Section 247. Records; reduction in retention 
requirements. Section 247 of the bill would 
amend section 437(a) of the Act, relating to 
program records maintained by recipients, 
by removing a provision requiring recipients 
to retain those records for five years after 
the completion of the activity for which the 
Federal program funds were used. This provi- 
sion of the bill would thus subject recipients 
to the same record retention period used 
throughout the Government (currently three 
years) and would relieve recipients of the 
burden of retaining records for a longer pe- 
riod except when otherwise required to do so. 
Programs that are not currently considered 
“applicable programs’ under the Act are 
now subject to this three-year record reten- 
tion provision, as set out at 34 CFR 74.21 and 
74.22. As set out in these regulatory provi- 
sions, the record retention period begins 
(with some exceptions) with the filing of the 
grantee’s final expenditure report, and if any 
litigation, claim, negotiation, audit or other 
action is begun within that three-year pe- 
riod, the records would have to be retained 
until the completion of that action and reso- 
lution of all issues arising from it. Thus, the 
Department’s ability to monitor its pro- 
grams effectively for waste, fraud, and abuse 
would not be jeopardized by this amend- 
ment—requiring the commencement of an 
action within three years of the filing of a 
final expenditure report is not unreason- 
able—and grantees would be relieved of the 
burden of needlessly retaining records for an 
additional two years. 

Section 247 of the bill would also amend 
section 437(b) of the Act so that it does not 
apply to contracts, and to ensure that the 
Secretary shall continue to have access to 
relevant records maintained by a recipient 
that are no longer subject to a records reten- 
tion requirement. Provisions governing con- 
tracts are set out in Title 41 of the U.S. Code 
and Title 48 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions. While this section of the bill would re- 
vise the records retention requirements for 
applicable programs, this amendment to sec- 
tion 437(b) of the Act is intended to make 
clear that the modification of that require- 
ment is not intended to deny the Secretary 
access to records that the recipient chooses 
to maintain beyond the mandatory period. 

Section 248. Technical amendments. Section 
248 of the bill would make a number of tech- 
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nical and conforming amendments to the 
heading for Part C of the Act and to sections 
427, 430, 433-436, and 438 of the Act that are 
necessary for conformity within the DEOA 
and with the repeal of most of the provisions 
of section 403 of the Act as proposed in sec- 
tion 224 of the bill. 

Section 249. Repeals. Section 249 of the bill 
would repeal sections 421, 423, 424, 426, 426A 
and 429 of the Act. Section 421, relating to 
the applicability of Part C of the Act dupli- 
cates section 400 of the Act and is confusing 
and unnecessary. Repealing section 421 
would make Part C applicable to the same 
extent as is the Act generally. Section 423, 
which authorizes the Catalog of Federal Edu- 
cation Assistance Programs, duplicates the 
education portion of the Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance published by the Office 
of Management and Budget. Section 424, 
which authorizes the publication of an an- 
nual compilation of innovative projects as- 
sisted by the Department, is obsolete be- 
cause all of the programs referred to in the 
section have been consolidated into block 
grant programs. 

Section 426 authorizes the Secretary to 
provide various forms of technical assistance 
and duplicates the Secretary’s authority 
under section 422(a) of the DEOA. A new sec- 
tion 426, relating to educational equity, 
would be added to GEPA by section 250 of the 
bill. Section 426A authorized equalization as- 
sistance and expired at the end of fiscal year 
1984. Section 429 of the ESEA is repealed as 
a duplication of the Secretary's broad au- 
thority to provide information in connection 
with the Secretary's responsibility for the 
supervision and direction of the Department 
under section 201 of the DEOA. 

Section 250. Equity for students, teachers, and 
other program beneficiaries. Section 250 of the 
bill would add a new section 426 to the Act 
directing the Secretary to require each ap- 
plicant for assistance under an applicable 
program to develop and describe in its appli- 
cation the steps it proposes to take to ensure 
equitable access to, and equitable participa- 
tion in, the project or activity to be con- 
ducted with Federal assistance, by address- 
ing the special needs of students, teachers, 
and other program beneficiaries, in order to 
overcome barriers to equitable participation, 
including barriers based on gender, race, 
color, national origin, disability and age. 
The Secretary would be authorized to pro- 
vide technical assistance for meeting this re- 
quirement. The section would not alter any 
of the rights or responsibilities established 
under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, Title V of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, the Age Discrimination Act, or other 
statutes prohibiting discrimination. 

Part E—Advisory committees ° 

Section 251, Repeal. Section 251 of the bill 
would repeal Part D of the Act relating to 
advisory committees. Advisory committees 
are provided for in the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act and additional legislation in 
GEPA reduces flexibility in the administra- 
tion of council activities. 

Part F—Enforcement* 

Section 261. Repeal of grantback provision. 
Section 261 of the bill would repeal the 
grantback provision in section 459 of the Act. 

Part G—Related amendments to other acts 

Section 271. Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act. Section 271 of the bill would make 
conforming amendments to the DEOA by 
striking out subsection (b) of section 414; by 
adding to section 417 a new subsection (d) au- 
thorizing the Secretary, with funds expressly 
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appropriated for such purpose, to construct 
such facilities as may be necessary to carry 
out the functions of the Secretary or the De- 
partment and to acquire and dispose of such 
property; by amending section 421 to allow 
the Secretary to accept the donations of 
services for the purpose of aiding or facili- 
tating the work of the Department; and by 
striking out section 427 as unnecessary. 

Section 272. Higher Education Act of 1965. 
Section 272 of the bill would repeal sections 
432(d) and 482(c) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (HEA). 

Section 432(d) of the HEA, which relates to 
authority for the Secretary to delegate cer- 
tain Federal Family Education Loan pro- 
gram functions to regional offices of the De- 
partment, is already covered under the 
DEOA. 

Section 272 of the bill would amend the 
Master Calendar provisions of the HEA by 
eliminating subsection (c), which currently 
delays the effective date of certain regula- 
tions published on or after December 1 to the 
second award year beginning after that date. 
This provision is an inappropriate intrusion 
on the administrative functions of the De- 
partment in the delivery of student financial 
assistance. The unreasonably long delay of 
the effective date of regulations would, in 
certain circumstances, delay the implemen- 
tation of program improvements, constrain 
regulatory procedures, minimize opportuni- 
ties for public comment, and severely limit 
the Secretary's ability to respond effectively 
to unforeseen administrative problems re- 
quiring prompt regulatory guidance. 

Part H—Conforming amendments and effective 
date 


Section 281. Conforming amendments to other 
Acts. Section 281 of the bill would make var- 
ious conforming amendments to other laws 
as follows: 

Section 281(a) of the bill would repeal sec- 
tions 9 and 100(d) of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, as amended, which duplicate provi- 
sions of the Act that would be made applica- 
ble to programs under the Rehabilitation 
Act by the amendments to section 400 of the 
Act proposed in section 101 of the bill. Sec- 
tion 9 of the Rehabilitation Act, relating to 
audits and recordkeeping, is duplicated by 
section 437 of the Act. Section 100(d) of the 
Rehabilitation Act, which provides for the 
contingent extension of the Title I Basic 
State Grant program, duplicates section 414 
of the Act. 

Section 281(b) of the bill would amend the 
HEA to repeal the termination, in section 
491(b), of the Secretary’s authority to abol- 
ish advisory councils, which would conform 
to repeal of Part D of the Act proposed in 
section 251 of the bill. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


Part A—Amendments to the Individuals With 
Disabilities Education Act 


Part A of Title III of the bill would amend 
Parts B and H of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act (IDEA) to effectively 
merge the current program under Subpart 2 
of Part D of Chapter 1 of Title I of the Act 
into the IDEA. Continuation of the separate 
and duplicative Chapter 1 program is not 
warranted. 

Section 311. Allocations under section 611 of 
the IDEA. Section 311 of the bill would amend 
section 611 of the Individuals with Disabil- 
ities Education Act (IDEA), which governs 
the allocation of funds to States under Part 
B of that Act, as follows: 

Subsection (a). Subsection (a)(1) would re- 
state, by shortening, section 6ll(a) of the 
IDEA, which establishes the maximum 
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amount for which each State is eligible for 
each fiscal year, without substantive change. 
As is currently the case, each State would be 
eligible to receive an amount equal to: (1) 
the number of children with disabilities in 
the State aged six through 21, who are re- 
ceiving special education and related serv- 
ices, plus the number of those children aged 
three through five if the State is eligible for 
a preschool grant under section 619 of the 
IDEA; multiplied by (2) 40 percent of the av- 
erage per-pupil expenditure (APPE) in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. However, the revised section 
611(a) would no longer contain numerous pro- 
visions, such as those setting lower APPE 
percentages for fiscal years 1978-1982 and 
guaranteeing each State an annual grant at 
least as large as it received for fiscal year 
1977, that are obsolete by their terms or in 
practice. 

Subsection (a)(2) would similarly clarify 
the definition of “State” in section 611(a)(2) 
of the IDEA by affirmatively stating which 
jurisdictions (the 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico) are included, 
rather than listing each of the several outly- 
ing areas, which are excluded for purposes of 
the State funding formula. The outlying 
areas are separately funded under section 
611(e) of the IDEA, discussed below. 

Subsection (a)(3) would amend section 
611(aX5XA) of the IDEA, which allows a 
State to count no more than 12 percent of 
the State’s children aged five through 17 (or 
three through 17 if the State serves that 
broader age range) for purposes of receiving 
funds appropriated under Part B. To help 
protect States against the loss of funds re- 
sulting from the elimination of the Chapter 
1 program for children with disabilities (the 
“Chapter 1 program”), the bill would provide 
an alternative ‘“‘cap” equal to the combined 
percentage of children counted, for fiscal 
year 1994, under section 611 and under the 
Chapter 1 program. For example, if, for fiscal 
year 1994, a State counted 11 percent of all 
the children in the State under section 611 
and another three percent of all the children 
in the State under the Chapter 1 program, it 
could hereafter count 14 (11 plus 3), rather 
than 12, percent of its children under section 
611. A State that had a combined fiscal year 
1994 percentage below 12 percent could still, 
of course, count children up to 12 percent in 
future years. In addition, the prohibition 
against counting the same child under both 
section 611 and under the Chapter 1 program 
would be deleted as unnecessary, in light of 
the discontinuation of the chapter 1 pro- 


gram. 

Subsection (b). Subsection (b) would replace 
section 61l(b) of the IDEA, which applied 
only to fiscal year 1978, with a new “hold 
harmless” provision that, like the revised 
section 6ll(a), would protect States against 
the loss of funds from the elimination of the 
Chapter 1 program. As amended, section 
611(b) would guarantee each State an annual 
grant under section 611 that is at least as 
large as the combined amount it received for 
fiscal year 1994 under section 611 and the 
Chapter 1 program for children aged three 
through 21. If a State’s child count for fiscal 
year 1998 or 1999 falls below its fiscal year 
1994 child count, the guaranteed amount 
would be proportionately reduced. 

Subsection (c). Subsection (c) would stream- 
line, and generally improve the readability 
of, section 611(c) of the IDEA, which governs 
the within-State distribution and use of each 
State's section 611 grant, without sub- 
stantive change. 

Subsection (d). Subsection (d) would amend 
and expand section 611(d) of the IDEA, which 
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requires each State to make pro rata sub- 
grants to LEAs based on their respective 
numbers of children with disabilities aged 
three through 21. First, the bill would redes- 
ignate current subsection (d) as subsection 
(d)(1) and improve its readability. 

Second, the bill would add, as section 
611(d)(2)(A)(i), a requirement that each State 
use the 20 percent of its total grant that, 
under section 611(c)(2)(A)(i), it may use for 
certain services and administrative costs, to 
ensure that each State agency that received 
fiscal year 1994 funds under the Chapter 1 
program receives, under section 611, at least 
the same amount it received for fiscal year 
1994 for each child aged six through 21 it 
serves, by making up any difference between 
the amount a State agency receives per child 
from the funds distributed to LEAs and the 
share it received for fiscal year 1994 under 
the Chapter 1 program. 

Third, new section 611(c)(2)(A)(ii) would 
permit a State to use its 20 percent set-aside 
to ensure a similar per-child amount for 
LEAs that had received fiscal year 1994 Chap- 
ter 1 payments for children who had trans- 
ferred to those LEAs from State-operated or 
State-supported schools or programs in ac- 
cordance with the Chapter 1 payment au- 
thority (current section 1221(d)(2) of the 
ESEA) that is designed to foster those trans- 
fers. 

Finally, new section 611(d)(2)(B) would 
limit the scope of the two “hold harmless” 
provisions described above to the number of 
children aged three through 21 for whom the 
State agency or LEA received Chapter 1 
funds for fiscal year 1994. 

Together, these new provisions will ensure 
that each of these agencies is adequately 
protected from the loss of funds that would 
otherwise result from the elimination of the 
Chapter 1 program. 

Subsection (e). Subsection (e) would amend 
section 611(c)(1) of the IDEA, which identifies 
the outlying areas that are eligible for as- 
sistance under section 611, by deleting ref- 
erences to the Federated States of Microne- 
sia and the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
consistent with provisions of the bill relat- 
ing to other programs. These Freely Associ- 
ated States are now sovereign foreign na- 
tions, whose relations with the United 
States are governed by their respective Com- 
pacts of Free Association, pursuant to which 
they receive various forms of financial and 
other assistance from the U.S. Government. 
It is inappropriate to provide financial as- 
sistance to them under domestic education 
programs. 

Subsection (f). Subsection (f) would amend 
section 6ll(g) of the IDEA, which describes 
the procedures to be followed when available 
funds are insufficient to pay each State the 
full amount for which it is eligible under sec- 
tion 6ll(a), to improve its readability. It 
would also add, as section 611(g)(1)(C), au- 
thority for a State that has used its 20 per- 
cent set-aside to provide funds to State agen- 
cies and LEAs that received Chapter 1 funds 
for fiscal year 1994 to recoup those funds 
from any additional funds that may become 
available after the initial appropriation has 
been distributed. This provisions will afford 
relief to those States that, under new section 
611(c)(2)(A)(i) and (il), were required or chose 
to provide ‘hold harmless”: funds to State 
agencies and LEAs that previously received 
Chapter 1 funds. 

Section 312. Treatment of Chapter 1 State 
agencies. Section 312 of the bill would add a 
new section 614A to Part B of the IDEA to 
provide for funding, under both section 611 
and under the preschool program under sec- 
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tion 619 of the IDEA, to State agencies that 
received fiscal year 1994 funds under the 
Chapter 1 program, as follows: 

IDEA, section 614A. Proposed section 
614A(a) of the IDEA would require that, for 
the purpose of making payments under sec- 
tions 611 and 619, a State agency that re- 
ceived fiscal year 1994 funds for three 
through 21 year-olds under the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram be treated as if it were an LEA. 

Section 614A(b) would require an SEA to 
ensure that each State agency that operates 
or supports a program or school for children 
with disabilities that receives Part B funds: 
(1) provides each child with a disability in 
that school or program a free appropriate 
public education in accordance with Part B, 
including the due process protections of sec- 
tion 615, as if it were an LEA; and (2) has on 
file with the SEA an application that meets 
the LEA application requirements of section 
614 that the Secretary finds appropriate. The 
Secretary would implement this latter re- 
quirement through regulations that recog- 
nize the difference between LEAs and State 
agencies and between the programs they op- 
erate. It may not be appropriate, for exam- 
ple, to require State agencies to comply with 
the ‘“‘excess cost” limitation of section 
614(a)(2)(B)(i) or the comparability require- 
ment of section 614(a)(2)(C), just as the SEA 
is not now subject to all the requirements 
that apply to all LEAs when the SEA is pro- 
viding direct services to children with dis- 
abilities. 

Section 614A(c) would further accommo- 
date the special circumstances of State 
agencies serving children with disabilities by 
exempting them from section 611(c)(4)(A) of 
the IDEA, which: (1) prohibits subgrants to 
LEAs unless they are eligible for at least 
$7,500; and (2) requires LEAs to submit appli- 
cations that fully comply with section 614. 
As noted above, the Secretary will determine 
which requirements of section 614 are appro- 
priate for State agency applications. 

Section 313. Infants and toddlers with disabil- 
ities. Section 313(a) of the bill would amend 
section 684(c)(1) of the IDEA, which governs 
the annual allotment of funds to States 
under the program for infants and toddlers 
with disabilities authorized by Part H of the 
IDEA. Section 313(a)(1) would redesignate 
section 684(c)(2), which defines ‘infants’, 
“toddlers”, and “State”, as section 684(c)(5). 

Section 313(a)(2) would retain the elements 
of the current formula in section 684(c)(1), 
under which Part H funds are allotted to 
States on the basis of their relative popu- 
lations of all children, from birth through 
age 2; and which guarantees each State at 
least one-half of one percent of the amount 
available for all States, or $500,000, which- 
ever is greater. The new section 684(c)(4) 
would also guarantee that each State’s Part 
H allotment would be at least as great as the 
combined amount the State received for fis- 
cal year 1994 under Part H and for infants 
and toddlers with disabilities under the 
Chapter 1 program. If the number of infants 
and toddlers in a particular State used 
todetermine its fiscal year 1998 or 1999 allo- 
cation is less than its fiscal year 1994 num- 
ber, the guaranteed amount would be propor- 
tionately reduced. This "hold harmless” pro- 
vision is another method by which the bill 
protects States against the loss of revenues 
from the merger of the Chapter 1 program 
and the IDEA program. 

Finally, new section 684(c)(2) would provide 
that, for fiscal year 1995 only, after setting 
aside funds for the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the outlying areas, the Secretary 
would allot the first $34 million of the Part 
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H appropriation among the States on the 
basis of the actual number of infants and 
toddlers being served on the normal Decem- 
ber 1 count date who could have been count- 
ed under the Chapter 1 program and who, 
therefore, would be served at no cost to their 
parents. This will promote a smooth transi- 
tion to the full merger of the Chapter 1 pro- 
gram and IDEA programs by ensuring that a 
portion of Part H funds, comparable to the 
amount now allocated to States for infants 
and toddlers under the Chapter 1 program, is 
distributed, in the first year of the merger, 
in the same way as Chapter 1 funds are now 
distributed, while the remaining funds would 
be distributed in accordance with the present 
Part H formula. Funds for subsequent fiscal 
years will, of course, be distributed in ac- 
cordance with whatever method is prescribed 
by the upcoming reauthorization of the Part 
H program. 

Section 313(b) of the bill would provide 
that the revised Part H State allocation for- 
mula would take effect beginning with fiscal 
year 1995. 

Part B—Amendments to the Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act 

Title II, Part B of the bill would amend 
Title VII of the Stewart B. McKinney Home- 
less Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 11301 et seq.; 
“the McKinney Act”) concerning the edu- 
cation of homeless adults, children, and 
youth as follows: 

Section 321. State literacy initiatives. Section 
321 of the bill would amend section 702 of the 
McKinney Act which provides for a State lit- 
eracy initiative for homeless adults. Pro- 
posed section 702 of the McKinney Act would 
authorize the Secretary to award grants to 
SEAs to enable them to implement, either 
directly or through contracts and grants, a 
program of literacy training and academic 
remediation for homeless adults. The pro- 
gram would be required to Include outreach 
activities and to be coordinated with other 
agencies or organizations, such as commu- 
nity-based organizations, nonprofit literacy- 
action organizations, and funding recipients 
under the Adult Education Act, Title II of 
the Job Training Partnership Act, the Youth 
Fair Chance Program under Title IV of the 
Job Training Partnership Act, the Volun- 
teers in Service to America program under 
the Domestic Volunteers Service Act, Part C 
of this Title, or the Job Opportunity and 
Basic Skills program under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Each SEA desiring to receive a grant 
would be required to submit to the Secretary 
an application at such time, in such manner, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. Each applica- 
tion would be required to include an esti- 
mate of the number of homeless individuals 
in the State and the number expected to be 
served. In awarding these grants, the Sec- 
retary would be required to give special con- 
sideration to these estimates and to make 
awards in whatever amount he or she deter- 
mines would best serve the purposes of this 
program. 

Finally, section 702 would authorize to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the fiscal years 1995 through 1999 
to carry out the program. As used in this 
section, the term “State” would mean each 
of the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and Palau (until the effective date of 
the Compact of Free Association with the 
Government of Palau). 

Section 322. Education for homeless children 
and youth. Section 322 of the bill would 
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amend in its entirety Subtitle B of Title VII 
of the McKinney Act, concerning education 
programs for homeless children and youth. 

Proposed section 721 of the McKinney Act 
would provide that it is the policy of the 
Congress that: (1) each SEA shall ensure that 
each child of a homeless individual and each 
homeless youth has equal access to the same 
free, appropriate public education, including 
a public preschool education, as provided to 
other children and youth; (2) in any State 
that has a compulsory residency require- 
ment as a component of its compulsory 
school attendance laws or other laws, regula- 
tions, practices, or policies that may act as 
a barrier to the enrollment, attendance, or 
success in school of homeless children and 
youth, the State will review and undertake 
steps to revise such laws, regulations, prac- 
tices, or policies to ensure that homeless 
children and youth are afforded the same 
free, appropriate public education as pro- 
vided to other children and youth; (3) home- 
lessness alone should not be sufficient reason 
to separate students from the mainstream 
school environment; and (4) homeless chil- 
dren and youth should have access to the 
education and other services that they need 
to ensure that they have an opportunity to 
meet the same challenging State perform- 
ance standards to which all students are 
held. Thus, these policies would clarify that 
homeless children should have equal access 
to public preschool education, a policy that 
is unclear in current law, and would empha- 
size that homeless children and youth would 
be expected to meet the same challenging 
performance standards as their peers, con- 
sistent with the strategy of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. 

Proposed section 722 of the McKinney Act 
would authorize the Secretary to award 
grants to States for the education of home- 
less children and youth. Subsection (b) of 
this section would provide that a State could 
not receive a grant unless the SEA submit- 
ted an application to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. 

Subsection (c) of this section would au- 
thorize the Secretary, subject to the reserva- 
tion provisions described below and section 
724(c), to allot to each State for each fiscal 
year an amount that bears the same ratio to 
the amount appropriated as the amount allo- 
cated under section 1122 of the ESEA to the 
State in that year bears to the total amount 
allocated to all States, except that no State 
would receive less than $100,000. This in- 
crease from the current State minimum 
grant of $50,000 would ensure that all States 
have sufficient funding to make local grants 
in addition to carrying out the mandated 
State-level functions. 

This subsection would also authorize the 
Secretary to reserve one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the amount appropriated for each fis- 
cal year for this program to be allocated 
among the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and Palau (until the Com- 
pact of Free Association with Palau takes ef- 
fect), according to their respective need, as 
determined by the Secretary. A one-time 
hold-harmless provision for the territories 
that is now obsolete, would be deleted. Con- 
sistent with this reservation, the term 
“State” would not include the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, American Samoa, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
or Palau, for purposes of this subsection. 

Finally, the Secretary would be authorized 
to transfer one percent of the amount appro- 
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priated for each fiscal year under section 726 
to the Department of the Interior for pro- 
grams for Indian students served by schools 
funded by the Secretary of the Interior, as 
determined under the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act, that are 
consistent with the purposes of the McKin- 
ney Act. This would replace a provision in 
current law that authorizes a set-aside for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Subsection (d) of this section would require 
that grants under this section be used to: (1) 
carry out in the State the policies set forth 
in section 721 of the McKinney Act; (2) pro- 
vide activities for, and services to, homeless 
children, including preschool-aged children, 
and homeless youth that enable these chil- 
dren and youth to enroll in, attend, and suc- 
ceed in school, or, if appropriate, in pre- 
school programs; (3) establish or designate 
an Office of Coordinator of Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth in the State 
Educational Agency; (4) prepare and carry 
out the State plan; and (5) to develop and im- 
plement professional development programs 
for school personnel to heighten awareness 
of specific problems in the education of 
homeless children and youth. 

Subsection (e) of this section would require 
that an SEA provide grants to LEAs for pur- 
poses of section 723 if the amount allotted to 
the SEA for any fiscal year under this sub- 
title exceeded the amount the SEA received 
for this subtitle for fiscal year 1990. The SEA 
would be allowed to reserve not more than 
the greater of five percent of the amount it 
received under this subtitle for any fiscal 
year, or the amount it received under this 
subtitle for fiscal year 1990, to conduct ac- 
tivities under proposed section 722(f), di- 
rectly or through grants or contracts. If the 
amount allotted to an SEA under this sub- 
title for any fiscal year was less than the 
amount the SEA received under this subtitle 
for fiscal year 1990, the SEA would be al- 
lowed, at its discretion, to provide grants to 
LEAs or conduct activities under subsection 
(f) directly or through grants or contracts. 
These provisions would clarify but not sub- 
stantially alter the provisions in section 
722(c)(6) of current law. 

Subsection (f) of this section would set 
forth the responsibilities of the Coordinator 
of Education of Homeless Children and 
Youth established in each State. Among 
these responsibilities, which are similar to 
those in current law, would be the require- 
ment to estimate the number of homeless 
children and youth in the State and the 
number of these children and youth served 
with assistance provided under the grants 
under this program. Under current law, 
States are required to prepare and send to 
the Secretary a biennial count of their 
homeless children and youth, and the Sec- 
retary is required to aggregate the date to 
compile a national estimate. However, this 
aggregated data does not produce reliable in- 
formation at the national level, since the 
methodology used in each State varies. 
Therefore, this proposed provision would re- 
quire States to prepare an estimate, rather 
than an actual count, and to use the esti- 
mate for conducting State and local activi- 
ties, rather than for aggregation at the na- 
tional level. 

Subsection (f) would also require the coor- 
dinator to gather, to the extent possible, re- 
liable, valid, and comprehensive information 
on the nature and extent of the problems 
homeless children and youth have in gaining 
access to public preschool programs and to 
public elementary and secondary schools, 
the difficulties in identifying the special 
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needs of these children and youth, any 
progress made by the SEA and LEAs in the 
State in addressing these problems and dif- 
ficulties, and the success ofthe program 
under this subtitle in allowing homeless 
children and youth to enroll in, attend, and 
succeed in school. The coordinator would be 
required to prepare and submit to the Sec- 
retary, not later than October 1, 1997, and on 
October 1 of every third year thereafter, a re- 
port based on this information and on addi- 
tional information the Secretary may re- 
quire to carry out his or her responsibilities 
under this program. 

Finally, the coordinator would be required 
to: (1) develop and carry out the State plan; 
(2) facilitate coordination between the SEA, 
the State social services agency, and other 
agencies providing services to homeless chil- 
dren and youth and their families; and (3) de- 
velop relationships and coordinate with 
other relevant education, child development, 
or preschool programs and providers of serv- 
ices to homeless children, homeless families, 
and runaway and homeless youth (including 
domestic violence agencies, shelter opera- 
tors, transitional housing facilities, runaway 
and homeless youth centers, and transitional 
living programs for homeless youth), to im- 
prove the provision of comprehensive serv- 
ices to homeless children and youth and 
their families. 

Subsection (g) of this section would require 
the State to submit to the Secretary a plan 
to provide for the education of homeless 
children and youth within the State. The 
State plan would be required to describe how 
these children and youth are or will be given 
an opportunity to meet the same challenging 
State performance standards all students are 
expected to meet (consistent with the provi- 
sions of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act) and to describe the procedures the SEA 
will use to identify these children and youth 
in the State and to assess their special 
needs. The State plan would be required to 
describe procedures for the prompt resolu- 
tion of disputes regarding the educational 
placement of homeless children and youth. 

Subsection (g) would also require the State 
plan to describe procedures that ensure that: 
(1) homeless children and youth who meet 
the relevant eligibility criteria are able to 
participate in Federal, State, or local food 
programs; (2) homeless children have equal 
access to the same public preschool pro- 
grams as provided to other children; and (3) 
homeless children and youth who meet the 
relevant eligibility criteria are able to par- 
ticipate in Federal, State, or local before- 
and after-school care programs. The State 
plan would be required to contain an assur- 
ance that the SEA and LEAs in the State 
will adopt policies and practices to ensure 
that homeless children and youth are not 
isolated or stigmatized. Further, the State 
plan would be required to: (1) describe pro- 
grams for school personnel (including prin- 
cipals, attendance officers, teachers and en- 
rollment personnel), to heighten the aware- 
ness of these personnel of the specific needs 
of runaway and homeless youth; and (2) dem- 
onstrate that the SEA and LEAs in the State 
have developed, and will review and revise, 
policies to remove barriers to the enrollment 
and retention of homeless children and 
youth in schools in the State. Finally, the 
State plan would be required to address prob- 
lems set forth in the coordinator’s report to 
the Secretary, and other problems with re- 
spect to the education of homeless children 
and youth, including problems caused by 
transportation issues, as well as enrollment 
delays that are caused by immunization re- 
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quirements, residency requirements, lack of 
birth certificates, school records, or other 
documentation, guardianship issues. 

Each State plan would also be required to 
show how the State will ensure that its 
LEAs will comply with seven mandated ac- 
tivities, as follows: 

First, the LEA of each homeless child and 
youth would be required to continue the 
child’s or youth’s education in the school of 
origin for the remainder of the academic 
year (or, in any case in which a family be- 
comes homeless between academic years, for 
the following academic year), or enroll the 
child or youth in any school that nonhome- 
less students who live in the attendance area 
in which the child or youth is actually living 
are eligible to attend, according to the 
child’s or youth’s best interest. In determin- 
ing the best interests of the child or youth, 
the LEA would be required to comply with 
the request made by a parent or guardian re- 
garding school selection unless the LEA had 
a compelling reason for not complying with 
the request. Many States already comply 
with this proposed requirement, which recog- 
nizes the primacy of parents in making this 
determination. For purposes of this provi- 
sion, the term ‘‘school of origin’’ would mean 
the school that the child or youth attended 
when permanently housed, or the school in 
which the child or youth was last enrolled. 
The choice regarding placement would be 
made regardless of whether the child or 
youth lived with his or her homeless parents 
or had been temporarily placed elsewhere by 
the parents, 

Second, each homeless child or youth 
would be required to be provided services 
comparable to services offered to other stu- 
dents in the selected school, including: (1) 
transportation services (subject to the re- 
quirement to provide transportation de- 
scribed below); (2) educational services for 
which the child or youth meets the eligi- 
bility criteria, such as services provided 
under Title I of the ESEA or similar State or 
local programs, educational programs for 
children with disabilities, and educational 
programs for students with limited English 
proficiency; (3) programs in vocational edu- 
cation and programs for gifted and talented 
students; and (4) school meals programs. The 
proposed change from the current emphasis 
on “compensatory educational programs for 
the disadvantaged’ to services underTitle I 
of the ESEA emphasizes a focus on high 
standards rather than remediation. 

Third, any record ordinarily kept by the 
school, including immunization records, aca- 
demic records, birth certificates, guardian- 
ship records, and evaluations for special 
services or programs, of each homeless chil- 
dren or youth would be required to be main- 
tained so that the records are available, ina 
timely fashion, when a child or youth enters 
a new school district. These records would 
also have to be maintained in a manner that 
is consistent with section 438 of the General 
Education Provisions Act, concerning the 
protection of privacy of education records, 

Fourth, each LEA serving homeless chil- 
dren and youth that receives assistance 
under this program would be required to co- 
ordinate with local social services agencies 
and other agencies or programs providing 
services to such children or youth and their 
families. 

Fifth, each LEA in which homeless chil- 
dren or youth live or attend school in a 
State that receives a grant under this pro- 
gram would be required to designate a home- 
lessness liaison to ensure that homeless chil- 
dren and youth enroll and succeed in the 
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schools of LEA and homeless families, chil- 
dren, and youth receive educational services 
for which they are eligible, including pre- 
school programs, and referrals to health care 
services, dental services, mental health serv- 
ices, and other appropriate services. State 
coordinators and LEAs would be required to 
inform school personnel, service providers, 
and advocates working with homeless fami- 
lies of the duties of the liaisons, This amend- 
ment to current law, which requires only 
LEAs with subgrants to designate a liaison, 
would help to ensure that all homeless chil- 
dren and youth have equal access to the 
services to which they are entitled. 

Sixth, each SEA and LEA would be re- 
quired to review and revise any policies that 
may act as barriers to the enrollment of 
homeless children and youth in their se- 
lected schools. In reviewing and revising 
these policies, consideration would have to 
be given to issues concerning transportation, 
immunization, residency, birth certificates, 
school records, and other documentation, 
and guardianship, Special attention would 
also have to be given to ensuring the enroll- 
ment and attendance of homeless children 
and youth who are not currently attending 
school. 

Seventh, each State plan would be required 
to demonstrate that transportation, to the 
extent possible, will be provided at no cost to 
homeless children and youth attending the 
school in which they are enrolled, and to 
contain procedures for resolving disputes be- 
tween LEAs or within an LEA concerning 
transportation costs for these children and 
youth. This new requirement is intended to 
stress the importance of transportation, 
which is the biggest obstacle to enrollment 
and attendance in school, and to encourage 
States and local education agencies to give 
priority to transportation issues, 

Proposed section 723 of the McKinney Act 
would require the SEA, in accordance with 
section 722(e), to make grants to LEAs for 
the purpose of facilitating the enrollment, 
attendance, and success in school of home- 
less children and youth. Services under these 
grants could generally be provided through 
programs on school grounds or at other fa- 
cilities. This section would delete the word 
“nonsectarian’’ in reference to the location 
of the provisions of services funded under 
current law, since this restriction has made 
it impermissible to provide services on 
church-owned property. The amendment 
would allow program services on church 
property where constitutionally permissible. 

Where services are provided through pro- 
grams on school grounds, these services 
could also be made available to children and 
youth who are determined by the LEA to be 
at risk of failing in, or dropping out of, 
schools, except that priority for these serv- 
ices must be given to homeless children and 
youth. To the extent practicable, services 
would be required to be provided through ex- 
isting programs and mechanisms that inte- 
grate homeless Individuals with nonhomeless 
individuals. In addition, these services would 
be required to be designed to expand upon or 
improve services provided as part of the 
school’s regular program. 

Subsection (b) of this section would pro- 
vide that an LEA that desires to receive a 
grant under this section must submit an ap- 
plication to the SEA at such time, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such Information as the SEA may reasonably 
require according to guidelines issued by the 
Secretary. The application would be required 
to describe the services and programs for 
which assistance is sought and the problems 
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to be addressed through the provisions of 
these services and programs, as well as the 
policies and procedures that the LEA would 
implement to ensure that activities carried 
out by the LEA would not isolate or stig- 
matize homeless children and youth. The ap- 
plication would also be required to include 
assurances that the applicant complies with, 
or would use requested funds to come into 
compliance with, the State plan require- 
ments in sections 722(g)(3) through 722(¢)(9), 
that the applicant has maintained its fiscal 
effort. 

Subsection (c) of this section would require 
the SEA, in accordance with the funding pro- 
visions of section 722(g¢), to award grants 
under this section to applicant LEAs on the 
basis of their need. In determining need, the 
SEA could consider the number of homeless 
children and youth enrolled in preschool, el- 
ementary, and secondary schools within the 
area served by the LEA, and would be re- 
quired to consider the needs of these children 
and youth and the LEA's ability to meet 
these needs. The SEA could also consider: (1) 
the extent to which the proposed use of funds 
would facilitate the enrollment, retention, 
and educational success of homeless children 
and youth; (2) the extent to which the appli- 
cation reflects coordination with other local 
and State agencies that serve homeless chil- 
dren and youth, as well as the State plan; (3) 
the extent to which the applicant exhibits in 
the application and in current practice a 
commitment to education for all homeless 
children and youth; and (4) other criteria 
that the SEA determines to be appropriate. 

Finally, subsection (c) would provide that 
grants awarded under this section would be 
for terms not to exceed three years, rather 
than two years as under current law. This 
change gives more flexibility to States in 
the awarding of subgrants and is more con- 
sistent with terms of other Department of 
Education subgrant programs. 

Subsection (d) of this section would au- 
thorize an LEA to use funds awarded under 
this section for activities to carry out the 
purpose of this program. This subsection 
would delete both a reference in current law 
to “primary’ and “related” activities and 
the requirement for a percentage of the 
funds to be spent on each type of activity. 
This change would eliminate confusion and 
unnecessary limitation on State and local ef- 
forts to meet the unique needs of homeless 
children and youth in different locations. 

These authorized activities would include 
the provision of: (1) tutoring and supple- 
mentary educational services that are linked 
to the achievement of the same challenging 
standards the State establishes for other 
children or youth; (2) expedited evaluations 
of the strengths and needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, including needs and eligi- 
bility for programs and services such as edu- 
cational programs for gifted and talented 
students, children with disabilities, and stu- 
dents with limited English proficiency, serv- 
ices provided under Title I of the ESEA or 
similar State or local programs, programs in 
vocational education, and school meals pro- 
grams; (3) referral services to homeless chil- 
dren and youth for medical, dental, mental, 
and other health services; (4) assistance to 
defray the excess cost of transportation for 
students under sections 722(g)(4) or 722(¢)(9), 
not otherwise provided through Federal, 
State, or local funding, where necessary to 
enable students to attend their selected 
school; (5) developmentally appropriate early 
childhood education programs (not otherwise 
provided through Federal, State, or local 
funding) for preschool-aged children; (6) be- 
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fore-and-after-school and summer programs 
for homeless children and youth in which a 
teacher or other qualified individual pro- 
vides tutoring, homework assistance, and su- 
pervision of educational activities; (7) edu- 
cation and training to the parents of home- 
less children and youth about the rights of, 
and resources available to, these children 
and youth; (8) counseling (including violence 
prevention counseling), social work, and psy- 
chological services, and referrals for these 
services; (9) school supplies to be distributed 
at shelters or temporary housing facilities; 
and (10) other extraordinary or emergency 
assistance needed to enable homeless chil- 
dren and youth to attend school. 

In addition to the authorized activities 
noted above, the LEA could offer profes- 
sional development and other activities for 
educators and other school personnel that is 
designed to heighten their understanding 
and sensitivity to the needs of homeless chil- 
dren and youth, the rights of these children 
and youth under the McKinney Act, and the 
specific educational needs of runaway and 
homeless youth. Where necessary, the LEA 
could pay fees and other costs associated 
with tracking, obtaining, and transferring 
records necessary to enroll homeless chil- 
dren and youth in school, including birth 
certificates, immunization records, academic 
records, guardianship records, and evalua- 
tions for special programs or services. The 
LEA could also develop coordination be- 
tween schools and agencies providing serv- 
ices to homeless children and youth, could 
undertake activities to address the particu- 
lar needs of homeless children and youth 
that may arise from domestic violence, and 
could adapt space and purchase supplies for 
nonschool facilities made available under 
subsection (a)(2) to provide services under 
this subsection. 

Proposed section 724 of the McKinney Act 
would set forth the Secretary's responsibil- 
ities under this program. This section would 
delete the obsolete study and data collection 
mandates in current law, but would retain 
provisions regarding monitoring, evaluation, 
technical assistance, and dissemination. 
Thus, the Secretary would be required to 
provide support and technical assistance to 
SEAs to assist them in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities under this program, and to 
conduct evaluation and dissemination activi- 
ties of programs designed to meet the edu- 
cational needs of homeless elementary and 
secondary school students. The Secretary 
would be authorized to use funds appro- 
priated under section 726 to conduct evalua- 
tion and dissemination activities. Further, 
in reviewing the State plans submitted by 
the SEAs, the Secretary would have to use a 
peer review process and evaluate whether 
State laws, policies, and practices described 
in such plans adequately address the prob- 
lems of homeless children and youth relating 
to access to education and placement as de- 
scribed in these plans. 

Finally, the Secretary would be required to 
prepare and submit a report to Congress on 
the activities authorized by this program by 
December 31, 1997, and every third year 
thereafter, rather than an annual report as 
required under current law. 

Proposed section 725 of the McKinney Act 
would define the term “Secretary” to mean 
the Secretary of Education and the term 
“State” to mean each of the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

Proposed ‘section 726 of the McKinney Act 
would authorize an appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
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cal years 1995 through 1999 to carry out this 
program. 
Part C—Repeal of impact aid statutes 

Section 331. Repeal of Impact Aid statutes. 
Section 331 of the bill would repeal Public 
Laws 81-815 and 81-874, the Impact Aid stat- 
utes. Statutory authority for the Impact Aid 
program would be transferred to Title VIII of 
the ESEA, as provided for by section 101 of 
the bill and discussed more fully under that 
proposed title, above. Public Laws 81-815 and 
81-874 would no longer be needed. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am both 
enthusiastic and proud to be an origi- 
nal cosponsor of the Improving Ameri- 
ca’s Schools Act of 1993. 

President Clinton has been in office 
less than 9 months. Yet, in that short 
period of time, the Department of Edu- 
cation, under the exceptionally able 
leadership of Secretary Richard Riley, 
has developed a thoughtful, com- 
prehensive initiative for reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. It is a proposal that 
merits our careful consideration. 

The administration’s bill is, without 
doubt, landmark legislation. It seeks 
to augment and spur the education re- 
form movement already underway in 
State after State, community after 
community, and school after school 
throughout America. It is based on the 
premise that an education of oppor- 
tunity and excellence is something 
that should not be a dream, but a re- 
ality for every American schoolchild. 

The proposals for a new title I pro- 
gram are the cornerstone of this legis- 
lation, as well they should be. The cur- 
rent chapter 1 program is our most im- 
portant Federal elementary and sec- 
ondary education program. The admin- 
istration’s title I initiative not only 
maintains but strengthens that com- 
mitment. 

The Federal contribution is a mea- 
ger, and to my mind most inadequate, 
6 percent. The chapter 1 program, how- 
ever, represents almost two-thirds of 
all the money—Federal, State, and 
local—that is spent on basic skills in- 
struction for children from families 
who are less well off. To them, it is not 
just another education program, it is 
the critical education program at the 
Federal level. 

Tragically, chapter 1 is seriously un- 
derfunded. Less than half of all eligible 
recipients participate in this program 
today. While I would like to see this 
situation changed and Federal spend- 
ing on general education doubled, I am 
afraid that goalremains, most unfortu- 
nately, beyond our reach for the imme- 
diate future. That harsh reality, how- 
ever, should not deter us from getting 
the biggest bang for our buck, from 
making sure that our limited resources 
are used in a most effective manner 
and have a concentrated and beneficial 
impact on those children most in need. 
The administration’s proposal does just 
that. 

On many, many occasions I have said 
that America, in order to lead the 
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world, must have a world class work 
force, and that a world class work force 
depends upon a world class education. 
To me, that means tough education 
standards, and education programs 
that live up to those standards. The ad- 
ministration’s initiative is consistent 
with that objective. It puts the teeth of 
the Federal education dollar squarely 
behind the education reform movement 
already taking place throughout our 
land. It supports reform where it is 
taking place; it pushes reform where it 
is just beginning; it anticipates and ex- 
pects reform where it should be occur- 
ring. But it does all that while rec- 
ognizing that the primary responsibil- 
ity for education in America rests not 
in Washington, but in the States and 
localities. 

Of equal importance, the administra- 
tion’s proposals remain true to the 
original objective and purpose of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. I was an original cosponsor 
of that legislation, and never have I 
looked back with anything but pride 
upon the small role I played in helping 
enact that legislation. It recognized 
that there were areas of our Nation 
where poverty literally robbed our chil- 
dren of educational opportunity and 
advancement. It recognized that the 
Federal Government had an important 
role to play in helping change that sit- 
uation. 

Today, almost 30 years after passage 
of the 1965 act, the situation we set out 
to alleviate remains all too prevalent 
in community after community across 
our land. In our most urban areas and 
in our most isolated rural areas, pov- 
erty is notjust an occasional occur- 
rence. It is the dominating fact of life 
for millions upon millions of American 
citizens. It continues to subject chil- 
dren to the conditions we set out to 
eradicate almost three decades ago. 

The clear message of widespread need 
and limited resources is that we must 
target our funds better, craft our pro- 
grams more carefully, and work hard 
to ensure that funding is adequate to 
the task at hand. The administration's 
proposal targets funds to the areas of 
our Nation that need our help the 
most, and seeks to ensure that the pro- 
grams and the funds will be of suffi- 
cient size and scope for those areas to 
pursue effective courses of action. 

Better targeting of limited resources 
means, of course, that some areas will 
get additional funds, and some will re- 
ceive less or even none at all. Yet, if we 
are to enhance educational opportunity 
and advancement where it is most 
needed, most arduous to achieve, and 
most important to accomplish, we can- 
not avoid the difficult decisions that 
are required of us. The administration 
has made those difficult decisions in 
formulating the proposals in this legis- 
lation. ‘My own opinion is that we 
ought to back them up. 

That does not mean that we will not 


have differences. We will. But they 
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should be differences that come within 
the context of what the administration 
has set out to accomplish. To my mind, 
it is critical that we not violate the 
focus and thrust of the administra- 
tion’s initiative. That will be my own 
personal yardstick as we consider this 
legislation. 

Crafting a formula that will be ac- 
ceptable to the Members of this body 
will, I anticipate, be one of our most 
difficult undertakings. We have faced 
similar and equally difficult tasks in 
previous authorizations, and we have 
reached an accommodation that may 
not have satisfied everyone, but at 
least gained their acceptance. That is a 
goal we should seek in this reauthor- 
ization as well. The formula proposed 
by the administration will be changed, 
but changes should come in fine tuning 
the formula and should not strike at 
its heart. 

Also, as we proceed with reauthoriza- 
tion, we cannot neglect the fact that 
full participation in our society—in the 
workplace, the grocery store, and at 
home—depends upon the mastery of 
basic skills. Every American must be 
able to read, write, and compute. It is 
truly a tragedy that as Secretary Riley 
has noted, 90 million adults do not 
have the literacy skills they need to 
function in our increasingly complex 
world. Thus, as we look at the edu- 
cation proposals advanced by the ad- 
ministration, we simply cannot ignore 
the basics. This is something I consider 
of paramount importance as we move 
ahead. 

It is without question that a high- 
quality education depends upon a high- 
quality teacher. Little can be accom- 
plished in the classroom without a 
good, knowledgeable, and enthusiastic 
teacher. The Eisenhower Math and 
Science Program, legislation which I 
authored as part of the Education for 
Economic Security Act, has been very 
successful. It is time, however, to build 
upon those accomplishments and to ex- 
tend them to other disciplines, such as 
English, history, civics and govern- 
ment, and the arts. I strongly support 
the administration’s proposal in this 
area, 

There are many other areas in which 
we must act as well. Reauthorization 
and strengthening proven programs 
such as drug-free schools, innovation in 
education, magnet schools, gifted and 
talented education, and civics and gov- 
ernment instruction is critical. The 
reasons these programs exist are evi- 
dent; the services they are providing 
are important. Clearly, the school 
must be a safe place in which to learn. 
Innovative education programs should 
not be the exclusive province of 
wealthier school districts, and the 
magnet schools program provides a 
wonderful wayof invigorating edu- 
cation in some of the most disadvan- 
taged school districts in the Nation. 
Gifted students should be pushed to 
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excel, and should not be held back be- 
cause of the lack of challenging edu- 
cation programs. And, all students 
should have the chance to develop crit- 
ical thinking skills concerning the 
underpinnings of the democratic soci- 
ety in which they live. 

I am very impressed with the admin- 
istration’s new arts education pro- 
posal. In the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, we recently held 
the confirmation hearing on Jane Alex- 
ander, the President’s nominee to head 
the arts endowment. Her testimony 
was one of the most movirig statements 
I have heard during my tenure in the 
Senate. It was clear and compelling 
evidence of the importance of elocu- 
tion, of theater, and of the arts to the 
education of our children. This is not a 
time for us to retreat in the arts and 
humanities; quite the contrary, it is 
time that we moved to bring them to 
more and more children. 

We must also ensure that our chil- 
dren come to school ready to learn. 
They must be healthy and free of dis- 
ease if they are to learn to the best of 
their ability. I have long supported the 
idea of providing comprehensive health 
services linked to the school setting, 
and believe we should give this concept 
very careful consideration. 

As we reauthorize bilingual edu- 
cation, we cannot forget that the pri- 
mary language of trade, commerce, and 
discourse in America is English. Our ef- 
forts in bilingual education must con- 
tinue to foster the learning of English 
in the swiftest and most effective man- 
ner possible. 

I appreciate the administration's im- 
pact aid proposals, but personally be- 
lieve it is time that we looked at im- 
pact aid in new ways. To a local edu- 
cation agency, the presence of a mili- 
tary installation often means addi- 
tional education expenses the commu- 
nity must bear. Aid to cover those ex- 
penses should not be the responsibility 
of the Department of Education, but of 
the very Department that bears the re- 
sponsibility for the facility. I would 
hope, therefore, that we would take a 
close look at both the framework and 
the funding provisions of the Impact 
Aid Program as we proceed with reau- 
thorization. 

Mr. President, reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is a truly massive undertaking, but 
one of very critical importance. The 
education of our children is one of the 
most important and lasting legacies we 
leave the world. Well over a century 
ago, Disraeli, the English statesman, 
said that “the future of our nation de- 
pends upon the education of our chil- 
dren.” Surely, what Disraeli said of 
England in the 19th century is just as 
true of America as we move toward the 
21st century. If we are to be a strong 
and secure nation, we must have a 
strong and secure system of education. 
Without the latter, we most certainly 
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risk the former. Let us be willing, 
therefore, to make the difficult, tough 
decisions that will bring an education 
of excellence to all children in all parts 
of America. For surely, no undertaking 
is more worthy of our labors. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I join 
Senators KENNEDY, PELL, and KASSE- 
BAUM in introducing—on behalf of the 
administration—the proposal for reau- 
thorizing the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 [ESEA]. 

ESEA, arguably the most far-reach- 
ing Federal education act, provides as- 
sistance to almost every school district 
in this Nation. The largest program, 
chapter 1, provides assistance to 5% 
million disadvantaged students. Begun 
in 1965, it has a long legacy of provid- 
ing children with supplemental edu- 
cation assistance. 

Each of the last reauthorizations 
have made changes to fine tune chapter 
1, alter formulas for aid distribution 
and add new categorical programs. 
This reauthorization will be no dif- 
ferent. The administration’s proposal 
for reauthorization provides Congress 
with a blueprint for this year’s reexam- 
ination of the bill. While there will be 
considerable disagreement over a num- 
ber of aspects, particularly the change 
in the formula, there are a number of 
changes worthy of support. 

The administration’s proposal builds 
upon work already embarked upon by 
States. It calls for all students to be 
taught high standards, greater State 
flexibility, new measures of assess- 
ment, increased parental involvement, 
a new emphasis on professional devel- 
opment, and better integration of serv- 
ices. 

The proposal is thoughtful, it has a 
clear vision and represents a needed 
shift away from the status quo to an 
overall improvement in education serv- 
ices for all students. While the com- 
mittee has a great deal of work ahead 
of it, I believe the administration has 
provided a bill that will be a sound 
foundation from which to begin our de- 
bate. 


By Mr. COVERDELL (for himself, 
Mr. KEMPTHORNE, and Mrs. 
HUTCHISON): 

S. 1514. A bill entitled the “‘Guaran- 

teed Deficit Reduction Act of 1993.” 

DEFICIT REDUCTION LEGISLATION 

èe Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, 
today, Senator KEMPTHORNE and I are 
introducing a bill to ensure that 
amendments designed to cut spending 
will actually result in deficit reduc- 
tion. This legislation was introduced in 
the House of Representatives last week 
by Congressman MIKE CRAPO and has 
already attracted over 70 cosponsors 
from both parties. 

Like Congressman CRAPO and other 
new Members, I have grown increas- 
ingly frustrated by the appropriations 
process. Even when an amendment to 
eliminate funding for a program passes 
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both Chambers, overall spending does 
not have to decrease by one penny. 
Under the current rules, that funding 
can simply be reallocated by the con- 
ference committee for other purposes. 

This bill establishes a mechanism 
that requires a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the discretionary spending cap 
and related appropriations subcommit- 
tees’ allocations whenever spending cut 
amendments are enacted. If an appro- 
priations bill is cut on the House floor, 
and if the Senate concurs, real deficit 
reduction will be achieved. 

The American people have sent a 
clear message to Washington: Cut Gov- 
ernment spending. This bill is a needed 
step toward achieving that goal, and I 
hope my colleagues will join us in this 
effort to make our cuts count.e 


By Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself 
and Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 1515. A bill to amend the Central 
Bering Sea Fisheries Enforcement Act 
of 1992; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 
CENTRAL BERING SEA FISHERIES ENFORCEMENT 

ACT AMENDMENTS ACT 

e Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise today to introduce a bill to amend 
the Central Bering Sea Fisheries En- 
forcement Act of 1992, so as to prohibit 
U.S. citizens from fishing in the inter- 
national waters of the Sea of Okhotsk. 
I am very pleased to be joined in this 
effort by my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

The central part of the Sea of 
Okhotsk contains a small area of inter- 
national waters more than 200 miles 
from the mainland of the Russian Fed- 
eration, and therefore out of the Fed- 
eration’s fisheries jurisdiction. 

This area, known colloquially as the 
Peanut Hole, is thus very similar to 
the international waters of the Bering 
Sea, called the Doughnut Hole, from 
which U.S. fishermen were banned by 
the Central Bering Sea Fisheries En- 
forcement Act. 

To explain our interest in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, it is first necessary to briefly 
relate the history of the Doughnut 
Hole. This area was for many years 
subject to intense fishing by a number 
of nations, including Japan, Korea, Po- 
land, and the People’s Republic of 
China. Fisheries researchers found, 
however, that the Doughnut Hole popu- 
lations of Alaska pollock, the primary 
target fish, did not originate from a 
discrete—and replenishable—stock. In- 
stead, they came from fish that 
spawned within the exclusive economic 
zones of the United States and the Rus- 
sian Federation. 

With that knowledge, the United 
States and Russia worked coopera- 
tively to seek an international agree- 
ment to bring the unregulated fisheries 
in this area under control. While we 
were successful in gaining the fishing 
nations agreement to a temporary 
moratorium, we are still seeking a per- 
manent solution. 
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The Peanut Hole is very similar in 
nature to the Doughnut Hole. In fact, 
many of the fishing vessels leaving the 
Doughnut Hole under the moratorium 
have simply transferred their effort to 
the Peanut Hole, where their activity 
is having a disastrous effect on the pol- 
lock stocks of the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Mr. President, last April President 
Clinton and President Yeltsin agreed, 
at the Vancouver summit, to ‘‘develop 
bilateral fisheries cooperation in the 
Bering Sea, the North Pacific, and the 
Sea of Okhotsk for the purpose of pres- 
ervation and reproduction of living ma- 
rine resources, and of monitoring the 
ecosystem of the North Pacific Ocean.” 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
tangible sign of our continuing interest 
in cooperation with the Russian Fed- 
eration, and of our commitment to the 
welfare of the world’s ocean resources, 
I urge my colleagues’ support for it, 
and look forward to rapid action. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of this bill be repro- 
duced in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1515 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Sea of 
PE Fisheries Enforcement Act of 
1993."". 

SEC. 2. FISHING PROHIBITION. 

The Central Bering Sea Fisheries Enforce- 
ment Act of 1992 (Title III of Pub.L. 102-582, 
16 U.S.C. 1823 note) is amended— 

(1) in section 302, by inserting the words 
“and the Central Sea of Okhotsk” after 
“Central Bering Sea”; 

(2) in section 306, by renumbering para- 
graphs (2) through (6) as paragraphs (3) 
through (7) respectively; and 

(3) in section 306, by inserting the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2) CENTRAL SEA OF OKHOTSK.—The term 
‘Central Sea of Okhotsk’ means the central 
Sea of Okhotsk area which is more than two 
hundred nautical miles seaward to the base- 
lines from which the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea of the Russian Federation is meas- 
ured."’.e 
èe Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I urge 
the prompt passage of this bill to pro- 
hibit U.S. fishing vessels from fishing 
in an area of international waters 
known as the Peanut Hole. The high 
seas area completely encircled by the 
Russian exclusive economic zone in 
the Sea of Okhotsk. Like the Central 
Bering Sea Doughnut Hole, for which 
we passed legislation to prevent over- 
fishing last year, the Peanut Hole has 
become an area in great danger of 
being negatively impacted by overfish- 
ing. 

This bill would amend the Central 
Bering Sea Fisheries Enforcement Act 
of 1992 to prohibit U.S. nationals and 
vessels from fishing in the Peanut Hole 
as well as the Doughnut Hole—uniess 
there is an international fishery agree- 
ment to which the United States and 
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Russia are parties. Our Russian neigh- 
bors are very concerned about this 
problem. This legislation will help alle- 
viate those concerns and will further 
strengthen the cooperation between 
our two countries on an international 
fishery agreement for the Central Ber- 
ing Sea Doughnut Hole. 


By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, 
Mr. Mack, and Mrs. BOXER): 

S.J. Res. 139. A joint resolution to 
designate the third Sunday in Novem- 
ber of 1993 as ‘‘National Children’s 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DAY 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation to cele- 
brate the children of our Nation by es- 
tablishing National Children’s Day on 
Sunday, November 21, 1993. 

Children’s Day will enable us to pay 
tribute to children and to focus on is- 
sues that are so important to their 
health, development, and education. 
Many children today face crises of 
grave proportions, especially as they 
enter adolescent years. It is of particu- 
lar concern that over 5 million children 
go hungry at some point each month, 
and that there has been a 60-percent in- 
crease in the number of children need- 
ing foster care in the last 10 years. It is 
also appropriate that adults in the 
United States have an opportunity to 
reminisce on their youth to recapture 
some of the fresh insight, innocence, 
and dreams that they may have lost 
through the years. 

There are times when Congress can 
enact simple measures that ensure that 
the needs of our Nation’s children are 
being recognized. It’s the least we can 
do to celebrate the contributions chil- 
dren make in each of our lives and to 
all of America. 

I urged my colleagues to join me in 
cosponsorship of National Children’s 
Day. 


——EEE 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 401 
At the request of Mr. CAMPBELL, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. BROWN] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 401, a bill to amend title 23, 
United States Code, to delay the effec- 
tive date for penalties for States that 
do not have in effect safety belt and 
motorcycle helmet safety programs, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 421 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 421, a bill to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act to provide 
coverage under such title for certain 
chiropractic services authorized to be 
performed under State law, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 639 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
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(Mr. DoDD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 639, a bill to make unlawful the pos- 
session of certain assault weapons, to 
establish a Federal penalty for drive-by 
shootings, and for other purposes. 

S. 653 

At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DoDD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 653, a bill to prohibit the 
transfer or possession of semiauto- 
matic assault weapons, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 774 

At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. WELLSTONE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 774, a bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commission, 
extend such Commission, establish a 
national Service Day to promote com- 
munity service, and for other purposes. 

s. 915 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 915, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to more accu- 
rately codify the depreciable life of 
semiconductor manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

S. 1040 

At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1040, a bill to support sys- 
temic improvement of education and 
the development of a technologically 
literate citizenry and internationally 
competitive work force by establishing 
a comprehensive system through which 
appropriate technology-enhanced cur- 
riculum, instruction, and administra- 
tive support resources and services, 
that support the National Education 
Goals and any national education 
standards that may be developed, are 
provided to schools throughout the 
United States. 

S. 1087 

At the request of Mr. KOHL, the 
names of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. LIEBERMAN] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1087, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit 
the possession of a handgun or ammu- 
nition by, or the private transfer of a 
handgun or ammunition to, a juvenile. 

S. 1248 

At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, her 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1248, a bill to transfer to the Secretary 
of Transportation the functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1248, supra. 

S. 1345 

At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1345, a bill to provide 
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land-grant status for tribally con- 
trolled community colleges, tribally 
controlled postsecondary vocational 
institutions, the Institute of American 
Indian and Alaska Native Culture and 
Arts Development, Southwest Indian 
Polytechnic Institute, and Haskell In- 
dian Junior College, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1361 

At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1361, a bill to establish a na- 
tional framework for the development 
of School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tems in all States, and for other pur- 
poses. 

At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1361, supra. 

S. 1427 

At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1427, a bill to provide the necessary au- 
thority to manage the activities in 
Antarctica of United States scientific 
research expeditions and United States 
tourists, and to regulate the taking of 
Antarctic marine living resources, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 1432 

At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. GORTON], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SARBANES], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT], the 
Senator from West Virginia ([Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. GRAHAM] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1432, a bill to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, of 1936, to 
establish a National Commission to 
Ensure a Strong and Competitive 
United States Maritime Industry. 

S. 1437 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. DORGAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1437, a bill to amend 
section 1562 of title 38, United States 
Code, to increase the rate of pension 
for persons on the Medal of Honor roll. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 137 

At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr. WOFFORD], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND), 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
137, a joint resolution designating Oc- 
tober 16, 1993, and October 16, 1994, each 
as ‘‘World Food Day.” 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 20 

At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 

name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
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[Mr. FEINGOLD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 20, 
a concurrent resolution relative to Tai- 
wan’s Membership in the United Na- 
tions. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 70 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. LIEBERMAN] and the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. McCAIN] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 70, a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate regarding the need for the Presi- 
dent to seek the advice and consent of 
the Senate to the ratification of the 
United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. 


————— 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION APPROPRIATIONS ACT 
OF 1994 


REID AMENDMENTS NOS. 1006-1007 


Mr. REID proposed amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 2750) making appropria- 
tions for the department of Transpor- 
tation and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purposes, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO, 1006 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. . (a) It is the sense of the Senate 
that, within 12 months following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, each motor vehi- 
cle department of a State, rather than Con- 
gress, should establish a program requiring 
every applicant for an original, duplicate, or 
renewal driver’s license or identification 
card to produce the documents specified in 
subdivision (b) sufficient to establish the ap- 
plicant’s citizenship or residence status. 

(b) Under such a program, each department 
would accept anyv’one of the following docu- 
ments, but no other documents, as proof of 
the person's citizenship or residence status: 

(1) an original or certified copy of a birth 
certificate issued in the United States. 

(2) A currently valid United States pass- 
port. 

(3) Official immigration documents issued 
by the United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service that either contain the 
person’s alien registration number or provide 
reasonable evidence of current immigration 
status. 

(c) Under the program, an applicant who 
declares himself or herself to be a lawful 
resident in compliance with such program 
would have that status verified by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States based on documents presented 
to the department by the applicant. Verifica- 
tion would be either through an automated 
system utilizing the applicant's alien reg- 
istration or file number, known as the Sys- 
tematic Alien Verification for Entitlements 
or “SAVE"’ system, or by the department 
sending a copy of the original document the 
applicant submits as evidence of his or her 
immigration status to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for inspection, ver- 
ification, and return to the department. 

(à) Under the program, the department 
would not issue or renew a driver's license or 
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identification card to any person who does 
not establish proof that he or she is a citizen 
or a legal resident of the United States pur- 
suant to subdivision (b). 


AMENDMENT NO. 1007 

On page 68, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . (a) Section 13242(e) of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 is amended 
by striking “January 1, 1994" and inserting 
“July 1, 1994". 

(b) Section 13243 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “January 1, 1994" each place 
it appears in subsections (a) and (c) and in- 
serting “July 1, 199", 

(2) by striking “December 31, 1993" in sub- 
section (a)(1) and inserting “June 30, 1994", 
and 

(3) by striking “July 31, 1994" in subsection 
(c\(3) and inserting "January 31, 1995". 


LAUTENBERG AMENDMENT NO. 
1008 


Mr. LAUTENBERG proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2750), 
supra, as follows: 

On page 19, line 15, strike “(HIGHWAY TRUST 
FUND)”. 

On page 19, line 17, after the comma insert 
the following: and Public Law 101-516". 

On page 23, line 25, strike “‘2,485,000"" and 
insert the following: **1,435,000 

On page 24, line 9, strike ak 357, 000°" and in- 
sert the following: ‘‘$2,711,000 

On page 28, line 23, following #1994" insert: 
“and $250,000 is hereby made available for 
the cost of such loan guarantee commit- 
ments”. 

On page 40, line 15, strike ‘*1004(d)"" and in- 
sert the following: *'10004(d)"’. 

On page 61, line 21, strike “1995” and insert 
the following: ‘*1997"’. 


LAUTENBERG AMENDMENT NO. 
1009 
Mr. LAUTENBERG proposed an 
amendment to the bill H.R. 2750, supra, 
as follows: 


On page 65, strike all beginning on line 9 
through the end of line 13. 


DANFORTH (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1010 


Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mrs. HUTCHISON, Mr. WALLOP, and 
Mr. D'AMATO) proposed an amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 2750), supra, as follows: 

On page 45, strike line 13 through line 9 on 
page 46. 


HUTCHISON AMENDMENT NO. 1011 


Mr. D’AMATO (for Mrs. HUTCHISON) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2750), supra, as follows: 

On page 37, strike lines 12 and 13, and in- 
sert the following: $3,200,000 shall be for the 
RAILTRAN Corridor project of Dallas, 
Texas, and Fort Worth, Texas, and $69,300,000 
shall be allocated at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 


BUMPERS AMENDMENT NO. 1012 


Mr. BUMPERS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 2750), supra, as 
follows: 


October 4, 1993 


On page 17, line 24, add the following after 
the period: “Of the funds made available pur- 
suant to this heading, $5,000,000 shall be pro- 
vided for continuing construction of Lock 
and dam No. 4 located at Pine Bluff, Arkan- 


MACK AMENDMENT NO. 1013 


Mr. D’AMATO (for Mr. MACK) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (H.R. 
2750), supra, as follows: 


SEC. . TRANSFER OF APPORTIONED TITLE 23 
FUNDING. 

The Secretary of Transportation shall per- 
mit the obligation of not to exceed $4,000,000, 
apportioned under title 23, United States 
Code, section 104(b)(5)(B) for the State of 
Florida for operating expenses of the 
tricounty commuter rail project in the area 
of Dade, Broward, and Palm Beach Counties, 
Florida, during each year that Interstate 95 
is under reconstruction in such area. 


BOND AMENDMENT NO. 1014 


Mr. D'AMATO (for Mr. BOND) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (H.R. 
2750), supra, as follows: 

Insert where appropriate: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, of the funds made available by this Act 
under Federal Aviation Administration, 
Grants-in-Aid for Airports, $6,000,000 shall be 
made available to repair and rebuild airports 
damaged as a result of the Midwest floods of 
1993: Provided, That these funds shall remain 
available until expended. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
on Monday, October 4, 1993, at 5:15 p.m. 
in closed session, to receive a briefing 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on Soma- 
lia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


A MOST MEMORABLE OCTOBER 1, 
1993 


è Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call your attention to last 
Friday, October 1, 1993, marking the 
50th anniversary of the Danish oper- 
ation that saved nearly all of that 
country’s Jews from the Nazi death 
camps. During a visit to Holocaust mu- 
seum in Washington last week, I was 
overcome with emotion at the mag- 
nitude of this historic event. The trag- 
ic Holocaust period has taught us that 
men and women of good conscience 
cannot be silent in the face of injus- 
tice, and this event captured that 
spirit. 

While other countries accommodated 
the genocide of their Jewish citizens, 
Denmark stood resolute in the face of 
adversity. When the Germans ap- 
proached the Danes about introducing 
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the yellow badge, a means of identify- 
ing Jews, King Christian said: “If the 
Jews are forced to wear the yellow 
star, I and my whole family shall wear 
it as a badge of honor.” 

In spite of expected Danish resist- 
ance, the Nazis scheduled Jewish de- 
portations for the night of October 1, 
the day before Rosh Hashanah, the 
Jewish New Year. However, the Danes 
discovered the plan and alerted the 
Jewish community before the Nazis 
could act. The Danes quickly estab- 
lished an underground network to 
shuttle the Jews to neutral Sweden. At 
tremendous personal risk, residents in 
the coastal towns of Snekkersten and 
Elsinore harbored the refugees in pri- 
vate homes, farms, inns, hotels, and ga- 
rages while fishermen were organized 
to deliver them to safety. In hundreds 
of crossings over a period of a few days, 
the small boats delivered almost all of 
the Jews to the Swedish coast. The res- 
cue operation proved so successful that 
no Danish Jews were sent to death 
camps. 

The world must never forget the hei- 
nous events of the Holocaust, nor the 
valiant Danish people who refused to 
acquiesce to its deadly immorality.e 


FUNDING FOR THE SUPERCON- 
DUCTING SUPER COLLIDER 


è Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise to explain my support for the 
amendment offered by our colleague 
from Arkansas to eliminate funding for 
the superconducting super collider 
[SSC]. I have supported SSC—until last 
year. Public support for basic scientific 
research is the hallmark of a great na- 
tion. 

In expressing my opposition to the 
SSC, I have not lost the vision of the 
future nor have I turned a deaf ear to 
the present accomplishments or the fu- 
ture potential of the SSC. You may 
have read of some of these accomplish- 
ments and of those that are hoped to 
follow in the future. They bear repeat- 
ing. 

The immensity of the project alone 
stimulates the imagination. This so- 
phisticated atom smasher is designed 
to reveal new horizons as to the origin 
of matter and to provide many prac- 
tical and commercial applications. 

The low temperatures designed to be 
attained by the cryogenic features of 
the SSC may hold promise in the field 
of super computers where heat reduc- 
tion is essential to faster, more effi- 
cient machines. It has been suggested 
that the same cryogenic technology 
might also be applied to the building of 
giant airplanes and magnetically 
levitated trains. The extremely sen- 
sitive control system needed for the 
highly complex SSC technology might 
be used to control smart automobiles 
on our highways or in automated man- 
ufacturing. In the field of medicine, 
special plastics that may be sterilized 
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without the use of environmentally 
detrimental chemicals have been devel- 
oped and have important applications 
in the manufacture of medical devices. 
Proton and ion beams can be focused 
with such accuracy that they can de- 
stroy tumors without damaging 
healthy tissue. Advanced diagnostic 
imagery technology has important po- 
tential for aiding in the discovery of 
new cures. Plans are already underway 
to build an onsight proton therapy 
clinic for cancer treatment. 

As to environmental applications, ac- 
celerator spectrometry can be used to 
study soil erosion, ground water prob- 
lems, and the disposal of nuclear waste. 
Accelerator particle beams can be ap- 
plied to date documents and to analyze 
rock formations for hydrocarbons and 
oil deposits. 

As to the present, we are told that al- 
ready electrical equipment has been 
designed, tested, and manufactured 
that is more conductive and uses elec- 
tricity more efficiently. A recent news- 
paper account, noted that the cost of 
conducting wire had fallen signifi- 
cantly and that further reductions 
were expected. 

The SSC has many good features that 
hold potential for the future. 

A vote to discontinue funding for the 
SSC is not a vote against scientific dis- 
covery, as some might suggest. It is a 
vote for national prudence. At a time 
when everything we want is important 
to someone, we must decide what is es- 
sential. 

A number of smaller scientific re- 
search projects, such as the base DOE 
High Energy Physics Program and the 
university programs, may be reduced 
in funding or not funded at all, because 
of the money being spent on SSC. A 
vote to discontinue funding for the SSC 
is a vote to fund smaller scientific 
projects that may yield more results. 

Let me tell you how I determined 
that the SSC is not essential. 

The history of the SSC is the same 
old story of many Government 
projects. The costs have escalated dra- 
matically. The mission has become 
more fuzzy. The completion date keeps 
being put off further and further into 
the future, Yet we are asked to con- 
tinue to support this project as an act 
of faith. 

Originally, the Reagan administra- 
tion estimated that this project would 
be completed over an 8- or 9-year pe- 
riod. It is now projected that the SSC 
will not be completed until 2002. And it 
is questionable that this new target 
date is realistic. 

In 1985, when the project was started, 
we were told that it—that the SSC 
would cost $4.4 billion. In 1987, 2 years 
later, Congress was then told that the 
cost to completion would not exceed 
$5.3 billion. 

Again in 1988, we were told that the 
cost of the project has slightly in- 
creased that it would now cost $5.9 bil- 
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lion. In 1991, we were told that the cost 
of the project had escalated and that 
the SSC would now cost $8.25 billion in 
inflated or as spent dollars. Congress is 
now told that construction of the SSC 
will cost $11 or $13 billion, according to 
whose figures you believe. We can only 
expect this trend to continue. 

It is no wonder that the present cost 
estimate has little credibility, if the 
past history of this project is any cri- 
terion. The present cost estimate is al- 
most three times the original price tag 
and there is no guarantee that even the 
$13 billion figure will hold up, if the 
SSC is funded for another year. 

To confirm, what is quite apparent 
from the almost yearly change in cost 
and schedule, the General Accounting 
Office [GAO], in prepared testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, in May of this 
year, reported that the SSC was ‘over 
budget and behind schedule.” And for 
the most of the present life of the 
project, neither the Department of En- 
ergy [DOE] nor its prime contractor 
have had a fully implemented cost and 
schedule system to manage the project. 

In addition to GAO, DOE's own in- 
spector general, in a presently 
unpublished document, reported ten- 
tative findings that revealed unreason- 
able costs that were unchallenged and 
cost growth that the Department failed 
to address. The same draft audit report 
also found a significant number of ex- 
penditures that were unnecessary and 
excessive. 

To make this project more palatable, 
we were told the SSC was a prime can- 
didate for cost-sharing with other in- 
terested countries since high energy 
physics has been a fertile field for 
international cooperation. And the De- 
partment has been actively pursuing, 
without success, international partici- 
pants willing to share of significant 
portion of the construction costs. 

To date, there has been no major for- 
eign contribution to the SSC. In fact, 
in January of this year the Department 
had to admit that foreign contribu- 
tions would probably not exceed $400 
million—much less the $1.7 billion as 
originally predicted. As evidence of the 
lack of interest by other countries in 
helping to fund this project, at the end 
of fiscal year 1992, DOE had received 
only about $15 million in foreign con- 
tributions. 

Escalating costs, poor management, 
a failure to meet project milestones on 
schedule and lack of foreign funding 
would have bankrupted most commer- 
cial projects by now. But the SSC con- 
tinues to survive spending more and 
more of the taxpayers money. It is esti- 
mated that the SSC will cost the tax- 
payers of Minnesota $232 million to 
complete, and this is probably a very 
conservative estimate. I ask that my 
colleagues consider the cost of the SSC 
to their own States and to the Nation 
as a whole. 
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Mr. President, we simply cannot af- 
ford the SSC. It would be important to 
have. We have many essential prior- 
ities right now, especially deficit re- 
duction. The Federal deficit is $4 tril- 
lion and escalating dramatically. The 
budget deficit is estimated to be close 
to $260 billion this year. 

I simply must exercise a judgment 
that I did last year. 

Mr. President, I would urge my col- 
leagues to carefully consider the seri- 
ous budget impact of continuing the 
SSC, and vote for the Bumpers amend- 
ment which will bring an end to this 
wasteful appropriation.e 


THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
UKRAINIAN WEEKLY 


è Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, on 
October 6, the Ukrainian Weekly, 
which is published by the Ukrainian 
National Association, will celebrate its 
60th anniversary. This English-lan- 
guage newspaper began publishing in 
1933, a year infamous for the devasta- 
tion of Stalin’s forcible famine in 
Ukraine. The Ukrainian Weekly pro- 
vided news about the famine—some- 
thing that was truly necessary, as 
there was tragically little coverage of 
the famine at that time. Its important 
work has continued since then. 

Throughout the last 60 years, the 
Ukrainian Weekly has provided an ex- 
tremely valuable service in bringing to 
the attention of the Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community and other interested 
Americans news concerning Ukraine, 
as well as about the Ukrainian-Amer- 
ican community. It has been, and con- 
tinues to be, an important resource to 
the U.S. Congress. Since its inception, 
the Ukrainian Weekly has provided 
solid information together with in- 
sightful commentary on the struggle of 
the people of Ukraine for their human 
rights and national dignity. In so 
doing, it has played a vital role in ad- 
vancing the cause of Ukraine's inde- 
pendence. 

The Ukrainian Weekly also serves as 
an important channel for informing the 
Ukrainian-American community about 
congressional actions affecting 
Ukraine, thus building support for var- 
ious initiatives in the Congress. This 
was helpful for example, in the passage 
of legislation I introduced in the Sen- 
ate on United States recognition of 
Ukrainian independence and on the 
Millennium of Christianity in Kievan 
Rus’. The Ukrainian Weekly has also 
been helpful by familiarizing its read- 
ership with other efforts of the Hel- 
sinki Commission [CSCE], in which I 
serve as chairman, including the Com- 
mission’s work in the past on issues 
such as the Ukraine churches and indi- 
vidual Ukrainian political prisoners, 
and on its more recent reports and ini- 
tiatives dealing with Ukraine. 

The Ukrainian Weekly continues to 
provide breaking news and analysis of 
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developments in independent Ukraine, 
chronicling the ongoing historical ef- 
forts to rebuild Ukraine following the 
devastating experience of Soviet domi- 
nation. Under the able leadership of 
editor-in-chief Roma Hadzewycz, and 
with detailed coverage from Kiev by as- 
sociate editor Marta Kolomayets, the 
entire staff of the Ukrainian Weekly is 
to be commended for their dedication 
and commitment in putting out a first- 
rate newspaper. I congratulate the 
Ukrainian Weekly on its 60th anniver- 
sary and express my best wishes for its 
continued success.@ 


—_—_—_—_—_———_ | 


SUPERCONDUCTING SUPER 
COLLIDER 


è Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, 
last Wednesday, I spoke to my col- 
leagues here on the Senate floor about 
the most important science project 
ever undertaken—the superconducting 
super collider [SSC]. 

In voting to save the SSC, we in the 
Senate determine that our generation 
would not simply live for today, but 
that we would reach for a better future 
for generations to come. 

At the time of my remarks, time con- 
straints permitted me to share only a 
few excerpts from the letters of stu- 
dents at Red Oak High School. I want 
to commend all the students, who 
wrote me, for participating in the de- 
bate on this vital issue before the Con- 
gress and the Nation. Mr. President, I 
wish for all 12 of the student letters to 
be entered into the RECORD as if read. 

I want to especially thank Joyce 
Fender, the students’ biology/physical 
science teacher, who challenged them 
to make their voices heard. The stu- 
dents, their parents, and the entire Red 
Oak community should be proud of the 
contribution these students made to 
the SSC debate, and of the tremendous 
start they have toward full adult par- 
ticipation in our society, and in our de- 
mocracy. 

The letters follow: 

AUGUST 27, 1993. 
Hon. Kay BAILEY HUTCHISON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HUTCHISON: Building the 
Superconducting Super Collider is heading 
America in the right direction. It has come 
to my attention, though, that some of the 
senators wish to cancel funding for this vital 
project. I believe that is a mistake if Amer- 
ica intends to remain in the forefront of 
technology, science, education and medical 
advance. 

Please support the Superconducting Super 
Collider and keep America’s future alive and 
well. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW B. EDMONDSON. 
AARON WILKERSON. 
Hon. Kay BAILY HUTCHISON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HUTCHISON: We are writing 
to you about the debate of whether the Super 
Conducting Super Collider should be funded 
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or not. We have read many reports, statis- 
tics, and articles concerning the SSC, and 
have come to the conclusion that it should 
not be funded. We realize our country is al- 
ways in a technological race with the entire 
world, and realize how important it is for our 
country to stay on top of world issues. Would 
it not better benefit mankind if we would 
take that one billion dollars and use it for 
medical research or, use the money for the 
deficit. We do not see how particle science 
has taken precedence over such important is- 
sues. How is particle science in any way ben- 
eficiary to our society other than just for 
the sake of knowledge? When hearing impor- 
tant issues to our country we hear cures for 
Cancer, Heart disease, A.I.D.S, and the defi- 
cit. 

Never have we heard particle science as 
one of the top priorities in our nation. We 
know you are trying to bring money and jobs 
to Texas but, why not set up a research cen- 
ter for Cancer, Heart disease, or A.I,D.S. in 
Texas? We can not see paying all this money 
when our country is in such heavy debt. We 
want to close by saying that we thank you 
for your time, patience, and concern for our 
country. May God guide and bless you in 
your decisions. 

Sincerely, 
JENIFER HUMBERT. 
ANGELA NUNEZ. 
LUCINDA MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. PHIL GRAMM, 
370 Russell Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am a student in Red Oak 
High School. Our physical science teacher 
asked us to write our senator on why we 
think the SSC should or shouldn't be funded. 
In my opinion, I think this project could 
wait a couple years. After all, this six billion 
dollars could feed the Somalians or pay some 
of the national debt. I've heard this will keep 
the U.S. ahead of all the other countries; 
well we are the last super power so we really 
are ahead of all the other countries. I believe 
in one way we could pay for the SSC is get 
back some of the money we loan to other 
countries. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN SPROUSE. 
JOE ALCOT. 
RED OAK, TX, 
August 31, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR HUTCHISON: My name is 
Zachary Nix and I am a student at Red Oak 
High School. I am writing you in regard to 
the SSC. I believe strongly that it should be 
funded. 

The reason I feel it should be funded is be- 
cause I think we should take a chance in see- 
ing if it works. Nobody knows what advances 
it could bring and no one will ever know if it 
is not funded. 

In conclusion, I feel that it will bring an- 
swers to questions that we never thought 
could be answered and bring many advances 
in the future. 

ZACHARY NIX. 


RED OAK, TX, 
September 2, 1993. 
Senator KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON, 
Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON: The 
SSC has many advantages for our society 
today and our future generation. Two of the 
SSC’s advantages are that it will create 
more jobs and will improve our medical tech- 
nology. 
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One of the most important reasons why we 
should build the SSC is that it will create 
more jobs for our society. As you know many 
Texans have been layed off or lost their jobs 
this year, causing many Texas families to 
break-up and other to seek help from the 
government through policies like welfare 
and the Salvation Army. So if you allow the 
SSC to continue, it will create more jobs and 
decrease the homeless, 

Another reason why we should build the 
SSC is to improve our medical technology. 
The SSC will provide new medicine and cures 
for many diseases. This will cause an enor- 
mous effect across Texas and America. The 
SSC might cure some diseases like Aids, 
Cancer, and some kinds of leukemia. These 
diseases have been known to claim lives each 
year. 

In conclusion the SSC will improve our so- 
ciety. “We believe that in life there are no 
problems, only solutions’, and the SSC is 
one of them. 
From: 

JOHN WORDLAW. 

BOBBY HODGE. 

MICHELLE GIBSON. 

RED OAK, TX, 
August 25, 1993. 

Hon. KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON: This letter is 
concerning the Superconducting Super 
Collider in Ellis County. Our group and 
classmates think that you should keep fund- 
ing the SSC in Ellis County because, 
“science is the future of America." If you 
stop funding the SSC the world might come 
to a halt. We might now know enough about 
medicine and/or science to keep the world 
alive. Please take this letter into consider- 
ation for lives and the world around us. 

Sincerely, 
AUDRA MERCER. 
KRISTY GRMELA. 
LACY VENT. 


DEAR MRS. HUTCHISON: Hello. My name is 
Kristina Armstrong and my partner's name 
is Adam McDonald. We are in the ninth 
grade and are from Red Oak High School. We 
are doing a class assignment for Biology and 
that assignment is to write you a letter stat- 
ing to you our opinion on the funding of the 
Superconducting Super Collider project. 

We have done a rather large amount of re- 
search over this project and we feel that the 
funding for the Super Collider should be con- 
tinued. The reason we feel this way is be- 
cause of the simple fact that you and I are 
both aware of all of the people being put out 
of their jobs and money that has been put 
into this operation. We feel that the money 
that could have been used for other things is 
going to be wasted and if it was decided to 
begin the project then we feel that it should 
be finished. 

We do realize the money situation that ev- 
eryone is in but we have discussed a few op- 
tions that could be taken. One is not to dis- 
continue the funding but to slow the process 
down. Another option is that you could rest 
the process for a little while but then start 
it back up. 

In our opinion the funding should not be 
cut for the simple fact of all of the people 
being put out of their jobs and all of the 
money going to waste. 

Thank you for taking the time to read and 
possibly consider the options we have listed. 
Whatever the decision, we hope it is the best 
for you and our community. 

Thank you, 
KRISTINA ARMSTRONG, 
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ADAM MCDONALD. 

HONORABLE SENATOR HUTCHISON: My class- 
mate and I are writing to you about our 
views on the Superconducting Super 
Collider. It has come to our attention that 
the Super Collider is on the verge of being 
shut down. 

We think that by shutting down the super 
collider thousands of hard working people 
will be out of jobs, which would cause the 
unemployment rate to increase drastically. 
Just as importantly, it would be a waste of 
tax payers money if the SSC was allowed to 
be shut down. 

We are taking this opportunity to urge you 
to do everything within your political influ- 
ence to keep the Super Collider functioning. 
Please help us keep Texas one of the leading 
states in America. 

Respectfully, 
SAMANTHA BUTLER. 
JENNIFER HENSON. 

DEAR SENATORS HUTCHISON & GRAMM: I am 
totally for the SSC. I think it could benefit 
this country in a number of ways. These 
ways are: 

1. It could tell us more about organisms 
and the way they work. 

2. It’s useful in medicine. 

3. It can help us come up with a lot of dif- 
ferent kinds of technology, plus many other 
things. 

Personally, I think you're doing an ex- 
travagant job. Keep it up. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH SKUPIEN. 
AUGUST 27, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR: The future of the Super- 
conducting Super Collider is in your hands. 
It is very important to this community and 
to the world that the project continues to 
move forward. 

Area job growth is on the uprise in Dallas 
and would rapidly decline if the Super- 
conducting Super Collider is not funded. The 
closing of the project would be an additional 
4,000 plus workers to the unemployment roll. 

A lot of money has been wasted on the SSC 
project and it would not be economical for 
the Senate to drop the project this far into 
it. What would happen to the funds already 
wasted? I vote that the Senate funds the 
project and we press forward with the 
project. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP MCINTYRE, 
Concerned Student. 
RED OAK, TX, 
August 25, 1993. 
Hon. KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HUTCHISON: In recent years 
many advances have been made in science 
and technology. They have been costly ones, 
but undoubtedly contributed to the advanced 
society of modern day America. The Super- 
conducting Super Collider is one of these. 

In the times of Isaac Newton modern tech- 
nology was unimaginable. Things as common 
as a toaster or walkman radio would send 
him screaming into the night. Things to be 
in the twenty-third century will leave us 
spellbound and awed. How are we to know if 
the SSC will or will not contribute to future 
technology? The SSC could be the stepping 
stone for the future way of life. 

As you know the American economy is far 
from perfect. The unemployment rate is 
steadily growing and there are only a few 
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ways to improve it. The SSC can do this. 
Construction, research, and upkeep will all 
take workers to complete. These create jobs 
that contribute to the Texas economy. Al- 
ready, the SSC has provided hundreds of 
jobs. 

In the last one hundred years, thousands 
upon thousands of innovations have been in- 
vented because of technology research. The 
SSC could bring thousands more. 

Yours Truly, 
JORDAM JOLLY. 
LAURA LASSITER. 
ORALIA DIAZ, 


DEAR KAY BAILEY HUTCHISON: This is a let- 
ter about the Superconducting Super 
Collider. Our biology class is doing a project 
on the SSC. In this letter we were asked to 
state our opinions so we will gladly do so. We 
think that you should tell Bill Clinton to 
fund the SSC because America will be great- 
ly benefited by it. For instance, the x-ray 
that determined the structure of the Aids 
Virus was learned from high energy physics. 
The SSC will provide about 7000 jobs for the 
Dallas-Forth Worth area. These are just 
some of the ways high energy physics and 
imagine what we will have when the SSC is 
finished. 

Sincerely, 
JEREMY POWERS. 
MICHAEL WILSFORD.@ 


VIOLENT CRIME PREVENTION ACT 
OF 1993 


è Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, Ameri- 
ca's criminal justice system today sim- 
ply is not working. To see why, just 
consider the case of Larry Martin 
Demery and Daniel Andre Green. 

In March 1991, Mr. Green was sen- 
tenced to 6 years in prison after he as- 
saulted another boy with an ax. Barely 
2 years later, thanks to good-time cred- 
its and parole, the 19-year-old was free 
again. 

Mr. Demery, meanwhile, had a simi- 
lar history. Last December, he was in- 
dicted for clubbing a 61-year-old store 
clerk with a cinder block while robbing 
a market. Yet 8 months after his in- 
dictment Mr. Demery was still free on 
bond, despite an extensive criminal 
history, and even though he did not 
bother to show up for a court hearing. 

Green and Demery were on the loose, 
when they should have been in jail. 
Then, last August, they were arrested 
for the brutal slaying of Michael Jor- 
dan’s father. ` 

Or consider the case of Patsy Jones. 
Earlier this month, she was arrested 
and is being held for shooting a 33- 
year-old German tourist as he and his 
pregnant wife left the Miami airport on 
a belated honeymoon. Just 2 weeks be- 
fore this arrest, Jones had been ar- 
rested for felony robbery and weapons 
charges, These charges were reduced to 
a misdemeanor charge of theft, and 
Jones was released from jail. While she 
was in jail, she had written to the 
judge who accepted her plea bargain, 
stating “I promise to uphold myself 
* * * I just need another chance in the 
world.” Well Jones got her chance, and 
less than a week later she is accused of 
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murdering an innocent victim with a 
sawed-off .30-30 carbine rifle. 

Finally, Henry “Little Man” James 
provides another example of how far 
afield our criminal justice system has 
deviated from the reality of crime in 
our community. James was convicted 
of shooting Patricia Lexie as she and 
her husband drove on the Anacostia 
freeway in Washington. James had no 
vendetta against Lexie, in fact, he did 
not even know her. The reason for this 
murder? James was out joy-riding with 
friends, and stated to other passengers 
in the car that he felt like killing 
someone. He took a gun from his waist- 
band, rolled down the window, and 
fired a single shot into a passing car, 
killing Lexie. At the time James killed 
Lexie, he was free on $1,000 bond after 
being charged and arraigned in another 
shooting. In fact, he had a long arrest 
record including a third assault with 
intent to kill, and two drug charges. 
James should not have been loose in 
the community, but as with Larry 
Martin Demery, Daniel Andre Green, 
and Patsy Jones, he was legally free. 

These cases are exceptional only be- 
cause of their notoriety. In other re- 
spects it is repeated almost daily. On 
the average day last year, in cities and 
town across America, there were some 
67 murders and 292 rapes. Per capita, 
the United States has 10 times the 
number of homicides of Japan or 
France, 13 times the number of homi- 
cides of England, and 5 times the num- 
ber of homicides of Canada. 

Sixty percent of the inmates in our 
prisons today have been in prison be- 
fore. And thousands of violent offend- 
ers get out of prison early, only to 
cause more destruction and mayhem. 
In fact, nationally, the average sen- 
tence imposed for all criminal offenses 
is 65 months, but the actual time spent 
behind bars is only 22 months. 

This is not a question of retribution. 
Nor is it to ignore the deep social prob- 
lems that feed a culture of crime. The 
very first duty of government is to en- 
able people to feel safe on the streets 
and in their homes—and that goes for 
the residents of the poorest inner-city 
neighborhoods as well as the most 
prosperous suburbs. 

Unless we do that much, moreover, 
we do not have a chance at addressing 
what are called the “underlying social 
problems.” Kids cannot concentrate in 
school when there are bullets flying 
through the schoolyard and when they 
feel they have to pack heat themselves 
just for protection. 

The fact is, people who commit 
crimes in this country know how to 
play the system. They know that they 
will serve, on average, only about 1 
year for every 3 years of their sentence. 
This includes white-collar criminals as 
well as murderers and rapists. They 
know the prisons are crowded and that 
the system wants to move them out as 
soon as possible to make room for 
someone else. 
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At the same time, the public—the po- 
tential victims of crime—do not know 
how this system works. In many States 
judges have to run for election, and yet 
the voters do not have the most basic 
facts regarding the records of those 
judges in sentencing criminals, There 
is a lack of accountability throughout 
the whole criminal justice system, and 
the direct result is the stories that ap- 
pear in newspapers virtually every day 
across the land. A convicted felon, out 
on the streets, has done it again. 

We have to change this revolving 
door system, and we can. That is why I 
am introducing legislation today that 
will keep violent offenders in jail. I 
propose that we impose a few tough 
measures to restore security to Ameri- 
ca’s streets and communities. 

GOOD TIME CREDITS 

First, my legislation eliminates good 
time credits for violent and repeat of- 
fenders in the Federal prison system, 
and makes Federal funding for crimi- 
nal justice programs available only to 
States that severely limit their good 
time and parole laws for hardcore 
criminals. 

Currently Federal prisoners, by stat- 
ute, can get 54 days of good time credit 
for every year they are in prison. This 
makes no sense. If a defendant is found 
guilty of a violent crime, he or she 
should be sentenced to—and serve—the 
prison term they deserve. I understand 
the theoretical purpose of good time 
credits—that is, to encourage good be- 
havior. But in reality almost every 
prisoner receives these credits regard- 
less of behavior, and the rehabilitative 
effects are negligible. I believe if a per- 
son decides to commit a violent crime, 
he or she should serve the full sen- 


tence. 

Unlike the Federal system, the 
States use a variety of devices to 
shorten a convict’s prison term. In ad- 
dition to good time credit, these in- 
clude parole, furloughs, and emergency 
powers to relieve prison overcrowding. 
Some States, such as Florida and Min- 
nesota, actually adjust the length of 
incarceration depending on how crowd- 
ed the prisons are. 

Though the various State systems 
are different, the basic problem is the 
same. Convicts should serve the full 
sentence imposed by the court, but 
that is not happening. My bill makes 
any Federal funding for criminal jus- 
tice programs contingent on a State 
eliminating early release for at least 
the most serious criminals and repeat 
offenders. 

There is no question that eliminating 
early release for State and Federal 
prisoners will be expensive. However, 
the cost of not incarcerating these vio- 
lent individuals is much higher. While 
it costs the Federal prison system an 
average of $20,803 to keep one convict 
in prison for 1 year, the National Insti- 
tute of Justice has found that the typi- 
cal career criminal—turned loose in so- 
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ciety—will engage in crimes costing 17 
times the price of imprisonment. Ac- 
cording to a Rand Corp. survey of 2,190 
professional criminals, a career crimi- 
nal commits over 200 crimes a year. 
Two hundred crimes a year. And each 
costs society an average of $2,300. Put 
another way, the cost of letting crimi- 
nals out of prison costs almost half a 
million dollars more than keeping 
them in prison. Thus, society will save 
money—as well as lives—by keeping 
hard core criminals locked up for their 
full terms. It will also send the mes- 
sage to society: If you commit the 
crime, you will do the time. In the 
final analysis, I believe this is the best 
deterrent we can have. 

BOOT CAMPS AND MINIMUM SECURITY PRISONS 

ON MILITARY BASES 

Second, my bill provides funding to 
turn closed military bases into both 
boot camp prisons for nonviolent youth 
offenders, and minimum security pris- 
ons. This will save money, and free up 
existing prison space for more hard- 
core and violent prisoners. Currently 
only 49 percent of the criminals in pris- 
on are there for violent crimes. A sub- 
stantial number of the remaining 51 
percent could be housed in refitted 
military bases. Because the vast major- 
ity of crimes are State offenses, and 
criminals are sentenced to State cor- 
rectional agencies, my bill provides 
that 80 percent of the space in both the 
boot camps and minimum security 
prisons will be reserved for State pris- 
oners. 

Boot camp prisons—often called 
shock incarceration programs—require 
offenders to serve their prison term in 
a quasi-military setting, similar to 
basic training. Boot camps are de- 
signed to straighten out young offend- 
ers through hard work, military train- 
ing, and structured routine. I am in 
favor of using this approach rather 
than locking up young nonviolent of- 
fenders with hardened criminals. How- 
ever, I also recognize that without 
some form of followup, any progress 
that was made in these boot camps can 
be easily lost. For this reason my bill 
mandates that the State correctional 
agencies conduct a followup program 
to help these offenders. 

My bill also includes funding to con- 
vert unused military bases into mini- 
mum security prisons. For a number of 
reasons this proposal makes sense. 
With the end of the cold war, the Fed- 
eral Government has a great deal of 
unneeded military space, which pro- 
vides an existing infrastructure for 
minimum security prisons. The cost of 
refitting these bases is dramatically 
less than building an entirely new pris- 
on. Last year, for example, State and 
Federal agencies spent an average of 
$35,889 per bed for new minimum secu- 
rity prisons. But at Tyndall Air Force 
Base in Florida, a dormitory and ad- 
ministration building were converted 
into a 120-bed prison facility at a cost 
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of only $265 per bed. Finally, refitting 
bases to prisons has proven successful. 
Currently, there are 23 Federal prisons 
operating on deactivated bases or 
former military property. 

Even though the cost of refitting 
military bases to boot camps and mini- 
mum security prisons is considerably 
less than building new prisons, it is 
still expensive. However, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, the cost of not lock- 
ing up hardened criminals is much 
higher. Of the 90,000 murders this coun- 
try witnessed over the last 4 years, 
many were committed by repeat of- 
fenders. In fact, 94 percent of the pris- 
oners in this country have a previous 
sentence of incarceration or probation, 
and 30 percent have been convicted of a 
violent crime. 

While the national average sentence 
for murder is 17 years, the average 
time a murderer spends behind bars is 
only 7 years. We could have prevented 
many of these deaths if we had just 
kept the criminals in prison. Therefore, 
I propose that we allocate $150 million 
for the boot camps, and $700 million for 
turning old bases into minimum secu- 
rity prisons. 

i JUDGES’ SENTENCING REPORTS 

The third element of my crime pack- 
age provides for a report on the sen- 
tencing practices of Federal and State 
criminal law judges. The public should 
be able to know how their judges are 
sentencing criminals. 

My bill directs the Attorney General 
to provide an annual report on the sen- 
tencing practices of Federal judges. Al- 
though Federal sentencing guidelines 
place limitations on judges’ discretion, 
they still have a great deal of sentenc- 
ing leeway. I think the public should be 
aware of these sentences. On the State 
level, my bill mandates that all Fed- 
eral funding for criminal justice pro- 
grams be contingent on the State pro- 
viding an annual sentencing report fer 
judges who preside over criminal cases. 

These reports will include several 
factors that will indicate the sentenc- 
ing practices of particular judges. 
First, they will include a listing of 
every defendant, and the offenses for 
which he or she was convicted. Second, 
the report will list the range of punish- 
ment available to the judge when im- 
posing sentence. This will include what 
sentences are established under State 
or Federal legislation, and any manda- 
tory minimum sentences that must be 
imposed by the court. Finally, the re- 
port will include a listing of any par- 
ticular factors which caused a judge to 
increase or decrease a convict’s sen- 
tence. 

The purpose of these reports is to 
make this important information 
available to the public. In both the 
State and Federal arena, there is abun- 
dant information regarding the actions 
of the executive and legislative 
branches. Yet, the general public is in 
the dark on the actions of the judici- 
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ary. They do not know if a particular 
judge imposes long or short sentences, 
or if a judge typically hands down 
lengthy sentences, but with much of 
the criminal’s actual prison time sus- 
pended. This type of a report will goa 
long way toward educating the public 
about how the judiciary deals with 
crime in our Nation. 

A VICTIM’S RIGHT TO TESTIFY AT SENTENCING 

AND PAROLE HEARINGS 

The most tragic element of violent 
crime is the anguish of innocent vic- 
tims and their families. Too often, the 
judicial process focuses solely on the 
defendant, and forgets the people who 
actually suffer from the crime. I be- 
lieve that once a defendant has been 
found guilty, judges should impose a 
sentence that takes into consideration 
the affect the crime had on the victim. 
For the same reason, parole boards 
should hear from victims when consid- 
ering the release of convicted crimi- 
nals. I want to make sure that judges 
and parole boards have this reality 
check when considering an appropriate 
sentence for a criminal. 

To this end, my bill expands Federal 
criminal law to allow Federal courts to 
hear testimony from a victim or mem- 
bers of a victim's family concerning 
the impact of a crime. Currently, Fed- 
eral law allows courts only to consider 
a presentence report written by a pro- 
bation officer when imposing sentence. 
This type of a report does not enable 
the court to personally assess realisti- 
cally how the crime affected the vic- 
tim. Allowing the victim to testify ata 
sentencing hearing will bring into 
focus the reason why the criminal 
must be punished—retribution for the 
pain and anguish inflicted on an inno- 
cent victim. 

My bill also mandates that Federal 
funding for criminal justice activities 
be contingent on a State allowing a 
victim to testify at sentencing and pa- 
role hearings. Currently, all 50 States 
and the District of Columbia allow for 
some form of victim impact state- 
ments, but only 35 allow the victim to 
actually testify in person. Thirty one 
States allow victim impact statements 
at parole hearings, but only 18 allow 
oral statements. I think that every 
judge and parole board should have this 
first-hand information before making a 
decision, 

Some will argue that allowing a vic- 
tim to testify before a sentencing court 
or parole board would be inflam- 
matory. A single violent crime can de- 
stroy a victim's life. To not include 
this type of information is to deny why 
a criminal is being sentenced. The Su- 
preme Court agrees. In Payne versus 
Tennessee, they found that the admis- 
sion of victim impact statements did 
not violate the Constitution. A vic- 
tim’s testimony is only considered 
after a defendant has been found 
guilty, and therefore does not affect a 
finding of guilt or innocence. A vic- 
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tim’s oral statement simply guarantees 
that his or her interest in the imposi- 
tion of a just penalty is considered 
along with the criminal’s claims. 

Mr. President, the fundamental issue 
facing the criminal justice system 
today is a lack of accountability. From 
drug dealers to murderers, many crimi- 
nals believe they can break the law and 
get away with it, and even if they are 
caught, they will receive paltry sen- 
tences from a judicial process whose 
bark is worse than its bite. Unfortu- 
nately, this jaundiced view of crime 
and punishment is too often accurate. 

By forcing criminals to serve their 
full sentence, allowing victims to tes- 
tify at sentencing and parole hearings, 
and making the public aware of the 
sentencing practices of judges, my bill 
attempts to restore some parity be- 
tween the crime committed and the 
sentence imposed. These reforms will 
reinforce the first duty of the govern- 
ment. To protect its citizens from 
criminals.e 


———— 


EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 
CONGRATULATIONS 


e Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, this week- 
end, Frank Cutolo, the father of my 
legislative director, Chuck Cutolo, will 
be celebrating his 80th birthday. I want 
to extend to him my congratulations 
not only for a life well-lived but also 
for a life that has traced some of the 
most noteworthy events of this cen- 
tury. 

Frank Cutolo was born in Brooklyn, 
NY, in 1913, of parents who had immi- 
grated from Italy. As a boy, he heard 
Gov. Al Smith use the new medium of 
radio, or, as Smith called it in his 
uniquely New York accent, the 
“rahdio.™ He also witnessed the cele- 
bration of one of America’s new world- 
wide heros when he marched—and 
played the bugle—with the Boy Scouts 
in Charles Lindbergh’s tickertape pa- 
rade after Lindbergh's solo flight 
across the Atlantic. 

Beginning in 1937, and for the next 20 
years, Frank Cutolo was a member of 
the New York City Fire Department, 
retiring with the rank of lieutenant. 
Even I have some experience with his 
service in the fire department because 
Chuck still brings his father’s fire hel- 
met into meetings we have with visit- 
ing firefighters from Michigan. They 
marvel at the courage it must have 
taken to go into burning building with 
equipment that was state-of-the-art in 
the 1940's and 1950’s but is far less so- 
phisticated than the equipment avail- 
able today. 

After retiring from the fire depart- 
ment, Frank Cutolo went into the 
homebuilding business in Nassau Coun- 
ty, NY. Sociologists have written vol- 
umes about the post-war rise of the 
suburbs and their impact on the Amer- 
ica we know today. Frank Cutolo actu- 
ally helped to build those suburbs. At 
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the same time, he saw the ending of 
one era and the beginning of another 
when he took his family to see the 
final game that the New York Giants 
played in the Polo Grounds before the 
team moved to San Francisco. 


Now in his second retirement, Frank 
Cutolo lives in East Williston, NY, not 
far from where he and his wife, Fran, 
raised their family of Chuck and Tom, 
who is a psychologist in Cleveland. He 
has shown his resilience by success- 
fully undergoing open heart surgery 
within only the past few months. 


Frank Cutolo has seen this country 
move from iceboxes to microwave 
ovens and from horse drawn carriages 
to space shuttles. In 1939, as a young 
man, he marveled at the vision of the 
future at the New York World’s Fair, 
and he has now lived to see that future 
become today’s reality. I again offer 
him my congratulations for achieving 
this milestone after living a vigorous 
life during these most exciting of 
times.e 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, let me 
preface my remarks that all my mo- 
tions have the approval of the Repub- 
lican leader. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOAN 
RESTRUCTURING ACT OF 1993 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of H.R. 
3123, the Rural Electrification Loan 
Restructuring Act of 1993, just received 
from the House, that the bill be deemed 
read three times, passed and the mo- 
tion to reconsider laid upon the table; 
and that any statements relating 
thereto appear in the RECORD at the ap- 
propriate place and as if read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


So the bill (H.R. 3123) was deemed 
read three times and passed. 


MEASURE PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that H.R. 2399, the Ca- 
tawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina 
Land Claims Settlement Act, just re- 
ceived from the House, be placed on the 
calendar. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 4—‘SENATORS OF THE U.S.: 
A HISTORICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 5—‘GUIDE TO RESEARCH 
COLLECTIONS OF FORMER U.S. 
SENATORS” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 6—“SENATE ELECTION, EX- 
PULSION AND CENSURE CASES” 
3 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be in order for 
the Chair to lay before the Senate, en 
bloc, messages from the House on the 
following concurrent resolutions: Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 4 authoriz- 
ing the printing of ‘“‘Senators of the 
U.S.: A historical bibliography; Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 5 authoriz- 
ing the printing of ‘‘Guide to Research 
Collections of Former U.S. Senators;”’’ 
and Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 
authorizing the printing of ‘‘Senate 
Election, Expulsion and Censure 
Cases”; that once the messages are be- 
fore the body, the Senate concur, en 
bloc, in the amendments of the House 
and that the motions to reconsider be 
laid upon the table, en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
5, 1993 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, that following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date; the time for the two 
leaders reserved for their use later in 
the day; that the Senate then resume 
consideration of H.R. 2750, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriations 
bill; that upon resuming the bill, Sen- 
ator WARNER be recognized to offer an 
amendment relating to the minimum 
allocation; that on Tuesday, the Sen- 
ate stand in recess from 12:30 p.m. to 
2:15 p.m., in order to accommodate the 
respective party conferences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the previous agree- 
ment on Transportation appropriations 
bill be modified to add an amendment 
by Senator PRYOR regarding essential 
air service and a relevant amendment 
for Senator D’ AMATO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:11 p.m., recessed until Tuesday, 
October 5, 1993, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate during the 
recess of the Senate on October 1, 1993, 
under authority of the order of the 
Senate of January 5, 1993: 

NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


DIANE B. FRANKEL, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE DIRECTOR 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF MUSEUM SERVICES, VICE 
SUSANNAH SIMPSON KENT, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


HENRY ALLEN HOLMES, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
VICE JAMES R. LOCHER, III, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THEODORE E. RUSSELL, OF VIRGINIA, A CAREER MEM- 
BER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE SLOVAK REPUBLIC. 


OFFICE OF THE NUCLEAR WASTE NEGOTIATOR 


RICHARD H. STALLINGS, OF IDAHO, TO BE NUCLEAR 
WASTE NEGOTIATOR, VICE DAVID H. LEROY, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


GERALD MANN STERN, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE SPECIAL 
COUNSEL, FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS FRAUD UNIT, DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, VICE IRA H. RAPHAELSON, RE- 
SIGNED. 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate October 4, 1993: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


HAROLD VARMUS, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, VICE 
BERNADINE P. HEALY. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


CHARLES C. MASTEN, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, VICE JULIAN W. DE 
LA ROSA, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


@ADELEINE KORBEL ALBRIGHT, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, TO BE A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 48TH SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

EDWARD S. WALKER, JR., OF MARYLAND, TO BE AN AL- 
TERNATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE 40TH SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

VICTOR MARRERO, OF NEW YORK, TO BE AN ALTER- 
NATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA TO THE 48TH SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

KARL FREDERICK INDERFURTH, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
TO BE AN ALTERNATE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 48TH SESSION OF THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

SAM GEJDENSON, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 48TH SESSION 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

WILLIAM F. GOODLING, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 48TH 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF GENERAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO 
A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be general 
GEN. GEORGE A. JOULWAN pA U.S. ARMY. 
IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF LIEU- 
TENANT COMMANDER IN THE COAST GUARD: 
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JON D. ALLEN 

KEITH P. STEINHOUSE 
JOHN W. KOSTER 

MARK A. VAZQUEZ 
CHRISTOPHER B. CARTER 
FRANK W. POLK, JR. 
JOHN W. KWIETNIAK, JR. 
KENNETH A. RAMSDELL 
LEONARD W. ALLEN, III 
ROBERT F. KELLY 
JOSEPH R. SHERMAN 
DONN S. OLMSTED, JR. 
JAMES J. DRISCOLL 
STEVEN E. MOREHOUSE 
ROBERT B. BIRTHISEL 
JOHN M. FELKER 
PATRICK G. GERRITY 
STEVEN M. HANEWICH 
SCOTT J. FERGUSON 
BRUCE P. DALCHER 
THOMAS D. GREGORY 
BRUCE A. MCINTOSH 
MICHAEL D. HARGADON 
KIM B. SULLIVAN 
THOMAS M. SPARKS 
KEITH D. HERCHENRODER 
JEFFREY S. RUVOLO 
PHILIP J. MCGAUGHEY, JR. 
CHRISTOPHER J. OLIN 
BRIAN J. MCCARTHY 
RUSSELL L. HARRIS 
RONALD J. LOGDAHL 
EVAN R. MCDOUGAL 
ALDA L. SIEBRANDS 
PARTIC MERRIGAN 
DAVID B. SPRACKLEN 


WILLIAM E. MCCOLLUM, JR. 


RUSSEL E. PICUS 
WILLIAM E. PATTERSON 
MARK S. FRETWELL 
LORNE W. THOMAS, III 
BROOK A. DOTY 

JOHN M. GUILD 

JAMES M. MICHALOWSKI 
KEVIN L. PETERSON 
PAUL M. GUGG 

MOLLY K. RIORDAN 
JOHN J. LABRIER 
THOMAS W. FLYNN 
THOMAS D. MARQUETTE 
DONALD J. DARCY 
JOHN D. DURHAM 

JOHN H. PABICH 

DAVID C. EBENHOEH 
ROBERT J. DULD 

JOE B. MCCOLLUM 
DAVID J. MCDERMOTT 
JAMES S. LODGE 
LAWRENCE P. DEMARCHI 
JOSEPH R. JOHNSON 
THOMAS J. WALKER 
RAYMOND F. MASSEY, JR. 
DALE L. HUTCHISON 
GENE W. HALL 
TERRENCE J. PROKES 
JONATHAN F. TRUMBLE 
THOMAS F. TABRAH 
DAVID M. POULSEN 
MICHAEL L. BEDARD 
BRUCE C. JONES 
STEVEN J. DANIELCZYK 
NEIL L. NICKERSON 
MATTHEW J. SISSON 
THOMAS D. HARRISON 
LEHAN S. CRANE 

ERIC A. WASHBURN 

KIP M. WALTON 

LAURA H. GUTH 
THOMAS N. MCBETH 
JAMES C. BASHELOR 
ROBIN R. STARRETT 
SAM M. NEILL 

MICHAEL S$. KAZEK 
JOHN B. MCDERMOTT 
ROBERT P. SHEAVES 
DAY M. BOSWELL 

PAUL W. SCHULTE 
JOSEPH E. WAHLIG 


THE FOLLOWING RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER IN THE COAST GUARD RE- 


SERVE: 


JOSEPH A. DERIE, II 
JOHN B. GATELY 
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THOMAS W. JONES 
PHILIP E. ROSS 
RAYMOND J. PERRY 
SUSAN B. WOODRUFF 
DONALD J. ROSE 
ERIC A. CHAMBERLIN 
MATTHEW R. BARRE 
DANIEL A. RONAN 
BRUCE D. BAFFER 
MICHAEL J. ANDRES 
GORDON K. WEEKS, JR. 
JONATHAN H. NICHERSON 
WILLIAM J. RALL 
TIMOTHY A. CHERRY 
BRIAN M. JUDGE 
PATRICK J. DWYER 
ANNE T. EWALT 
GERALD D. DEAN 
PETER B. WEDDINGTON 
COREY D. CHAMNESS 
JOHN E. TOMKO 
WILLIAM G. BALSINGER 
STEVEN G. SAWHILL 
CHRISTOPHER J. STICKNEY 
GEORGE J. STEPHANOS 
SUZANNE E. ENGLEBERT 
DONALD R. TRINER 
STEVEN D. POULIN 
PATRICK W. BRENNAN 
THOMAS P. MARIAN 
CARL J. UCHYTIL 
MICHAEL H. ANDERSON 
JOHN M. CUSHING 
MARK S. CARMEL 
CHRISTOPHER J. HALL 
GARY C. RASICOT 
MICHAEL P. GERMINARIO 
ROBERT E. SMITH 
MICHAEL D. EMERSON 
PAUL S. RATTE 
MARTIN C. OARD 
WILLIAM J. QUIGLEY 
JOHN F. KOEPPEN 
JEFFREY S. SCHNEIDER 
CHRIS G. KMIECIK 
DAVID M. FUKA 
CHRISTOPHER G. HONSE 
STEPHEN G. NURRE 
BRUCE E. HERRING 
JOHN E. CAMERON 
WILLIAM L. HUCKE 
MICHAEL C. HUSAK 
MICHAEL A. GIGLIO 
DANIEL V. SVENSSON 
BRIAN J. MERRILL 
PHILIP E. MUIR 
AARON C. DAVENPORT 
PATRICIA L. 
MOUNTCASTLE 
CARL T. ALAM 
THOMAS C. PEDAGNO 
BRIAN J. MUSSELMAN 
KEVIN J. RUSSELL 
JOHN R. BINGAMAN 
MARK A. SWANSON 
DENNIS M. BECKER 
JEFFREY E. OGDEN 
MICHAEL A. SPOTTO 
THOMAS S. BARONE 
ELIZABETH K. DANAHER 
JAMES T. MOORE 
ERIC P. BROWN 
CARI B. THOMAS 
STEVEN M. STANCLIFF 
JAMES E. MCCAFFREY 
ALFRED C. FOLSOM 
STEPHEN P. RAUSCH 
VANN J. YOUNG 
JAMES G. MAZZONNA 
KEVIN D. HARKINS 
CRAIG A. GILBERT 
RUSSELL D. CONATSER 
DONALD W. CUTRELL 
SCOTT A. BUSCHMAN 
GUSTAV R. WULFKUHLE 
THEODORE F. HARROP 
ANTHONY WIEST 
THOMAS C. WIGGANS 


ROBERT M. DEAN, IV 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE U.S. OF- 
FICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF THE AIR 
FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 AND 
8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER.) 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. ELEANOR W. BAILEY, 6/1/93 
MAJ. DOUGLAS E. CALLAG: a 6/10/93 


MAJ. SCOTT A. HAMMOND EYEWE 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERALS DEPARTMENT 
To be lieutenant colonel 


SaS 


MAJ. 
MAJ 

MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 


BIOMEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. JAMES D. coLCA npa 


5/22/93 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 
MAJ. 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. NORMAN C. HENDRICKSON EPEE 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTIONS 624 
AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


6/19/93 


RICHARD S. PARKS) 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
REED R. N ROBERT F. TYREESQAE 
DANIEL G. PENON 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFICER INDI- 
CATED BY AN ASTERISK IS ALSO NOMINATED FOR AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 
ABODEELY, ROBERT EPPEN 


BLUM, DANIEL E EOLO am 
BLUM, GEORGE J WQS ean 
BOLTON, JAMES CS aan 
BRYANT, GORDON V BQQSea an 
CANELLA, JAMES J| XXX-XX-X.. 
CHAMBERS, WILLIAM XXX-. XX- Xo. 
CHAPMAN, RUFUS BRWWSyaam 
CHERRY, ROBERT NGS eae 
DAVIS, CHARLES HEAGAN 
DEAN, HENRY D.BQQSyS an 
DRIGGERS, DONALD P EVOCO 
FINE, DARWIN ERQQS Vaan 
FOLEY, BRIAN P XXX- XX- Ke 
HAMMERBACHER, XXX-XX-X... 
HECKERT, ROBERT JESSA 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be colonel 
BRANDENBURG, a 
HOBSON, KAREN P| 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonel 


FINNEGAN, NIALL BERS gaan 
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FOURNIER, JOHN S. 
HICKS, ROBERT G| 
TROTTER, RONALD W || 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be colonel 


ANDERSON, FRANCES DIM Ga voam 
BERLIN, EILEEN KGS Coem 
BESTER, WILLIAM TRQGS eS am 
BRINK, DOROTHY A.BQGeGoam 
BROWN, JANET REQSsSam 
BUZONAS, PATRICIA MIS S@eoan 
CALL, CATHERINE A BQGOsoam 
CHUDY, JEANNE HPSS am 
DAVIS, MARY C.BQG6Co em 
DICKEY, MARY B] 
GELSTHORPE, JOA 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFICERS INDI- 
CATED BY ASTERISK ARE ALSO NOMINATED FOR AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10 UNITED STATES CODE: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


*ADAMS, GEORGE L] 
ALLEN, RE 
ANDERSON, Í xxx. F 


APEL, LAURENCE W ELOI 


GORDON, TIMOTHY D XXX-XX-X. 
HALVORSON, JAMES A BVSM 
HAYNIE, JOHN A San 
HENCHAL, ERIK A] a 
HIGHTOWER, JOSEP XXX-XX-X... 
HOLLIDAY, JAMES A §gepoanam 
HORNING, LEONARD BEATE 
HUDDLESTON, DAVID A EYEYE 
JACKSON, JAMES N EEVA 


MCGIBONY, CHARLES M [PANAR 
*MCMAUGHAN, JAMES KEOMO 
MEADOWS, CLAUDE V. EPN 


MORRIS, MARTI 
NABARRETE, KENT 


RABREN, DOUGLAS H] XXX- XX-X yi 
RANDOLPH, GASTON MBQGSeSam 
RICHARDS, STEVEN CELOS OAA 
*SADLON, GARY L 
SCHROEDER, DUDL P 
SEAL, LAWTON ABCC eS'an 
SILL, DAVID SESSO 
STANLEY, DAVID LBGSecaam 
*STRICKMAN, DANI EN XXX-XX-X... 
TURNER, STEPHEN J.B. @eo an 
VAUSE, NANCY L|QGSeo am 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS V EOR 
ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


BROWN, JAMES REM osoan 
*FEELY, PATRICK D 


*UNDERWOOD, FRANK: Bey xxx-xx-x... 
VETERINARY CORPS 

To be lieutenant colonel 

BLAGG, JAMES A [amam 
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DAVIS, KELLY JBQ¢SeS am 
*ESTEP, JAMES EBG¢See 
LEVINS, RANDALE HESLO Jé 
*LIPSCOMB, THOMAS P ESASI OAN 
*PARRISH, JOHN HESSSL OOR 
PIXLEY, CHARLES EBGGOso en 
*POWELL, NATHANIEL J 
*RAGLAND, DANNY R.BQSOCO AR 
RECORD, JEFFREY W. 
WEIR, ROBERT DESSOS O ON 
WOODARD, CLAUDE 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


*GILMORE, CAROL S.BQGasoam 
GILREATH, ELLIAH JESSI Sam 
GOODWIN, BARBARA AM Qavoan 
GRAYROZIER, YOLANDABSGSVo am 
HAMPTON, FRED RIGS SLO AA 
HANKE, JAMES ABQSeoa 
*HARDEN, HOWARD C. 

*HARDIN, JUDITH J BQ Ssoan 


HEIN, LINDA D ESSLE 
HERMAN, DEBBIE W. 
*HOWELL, GERTA A. Bivovoam 
*HUGHES, DEBORAH ABQtavoan 
*JOHNSON, MON A BELOL O am 
KELSCH, STEVEN PRQCOCS@n 
*KEYES, TOM N. EAL SIO AR 
KOKOSZKA, EDWARD A DVSO 
KUYKENDALL, DEBORAHB@SO IO A 
*LAZARUS, RUSSELL LIQSS oan 

LEPPERT, LOUIS ABQSSsoam 
LINTON, HYACINTH V. 
LOZANO, SARAH N ESLOS 
LUDWING, SALLY BIRO Coan 
MCANALLEN, KATHLEENSQSOCOGM 
MILFORD, ELIZABETH @3Ssoe 
MITHCHELL, EVELENIABGGSGS 
MULHALL, DEBRA LESLOLO A 
NELSON, ROSEMARYBQ3SG a 4m 
PAGE, NINA W.BQGSeoam 
PETERS, KATHARINE BEQOvoan 
PHILLIPS, MARILYN ERGGOCS am 
PRINCE, PHYLANNE Ci4SS.o an 
*RISOLI, LAURA J [ivovoen 
*RUIZ, ROGER CG. avon 
SHANAHAN, SUSAN S.BQGSVSam 
SIMMONS, EDDIE J Bevavoe 
SKIDMORE, MARK V.E OTOA 
TURNER, JIMMIE C ESASEN 
*TYRELLSMITH, JANIS OSO AA 
VANDERBILT, LUDIE MB@sove 
*VARES, VALERIE C ELOLE AR 
WALIZER, ELAINE MGGSGSam 
*WARNER, DEBORAH D. BQGOVoam 
WASHINGTON, JOHN EQS von 
WEIDENBACH, BRADLEYRQGSCS an 
WESLEY, HEIDI LQQGSCoean 
WILSON, KRISTIN T.BQCO Coen 
WISNESKI, DIANABGSS eo am 
*YOUNG, HARRY M 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
HEALTH CARE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 4, 1993 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an outstanding paper written by Dr. A. 
Douglas Will who is the medical director of 
Loma Linda University Medical Center. The 
Loma Linda University School of Medicine, lo- 
cated in Redlands, CA, is at the cutting edge 
of the revolution in health care. The center 
has developed a highly successful integrated 
system in medical information management, 
which utilizes a magic card for each patient 
containing complete records and medical infor- 
mation, such as President Clinton is advocat- 
ing. 

il recently had the honor of visiting with Dr. 
Will in my district office in Colton, CA. | thor- 
oughly enjoyed the opportunity to meet with a 
man so dedicated to the continual improve- 
ment of health care and requested a copy of 
any articles he had written. He sent the follow- 
ing paper entitled, “The Transformation of 
Health Care,” which he used as a handout in 
a course in medical informatics taught for the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. It 
is an excellent paper, describing with clarity 
and insight the need to improve quality in all 
aspects of medical care. | urge my colleagues 
to carefully consider these ideas, which are in 
accordance with my own, as a meaningful 
contribution to the health care debate. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF HEALTH CARE 
(By A. Douglas Will, M.D., M.P.H.) 

Academic medical centers today are facing 
a major threat to their survival and they are 
poorly prepared to succeed in a fiercely com- 
petitive health care marketplace. Faculty 
practice plans face an eroding patient base, 
the disappearance of the fee-for-service pa- 
tient, increased channeling of patients to 
other providers, constantly declining con- 
tractual rates for managed care, increasing 
requirements for regulation and utilization 
review, and declining compensation for fac- 
ulty. At the same time, medical schools 
must respond to the shift to outpatient care 
and create an effective but affordable edu- 
cational environment for students and resi- 
dents in the ambulatory setting. More gener- 
alist physicians must be trained and they 
must be empowered to render broader and 
higher quality care. Costs are high and mar- 
gins are low. To succeed, medical schools 
must lower practice overhead, raise their 
rate of collections, and expand their patient 
base through more effective service. 

The road to cost containment in health 
care today is the journey to quality. It is fre- 
quently said that American’s receive the 
highest quality health care in the world. 
Today many high quality physicians, nurses 
and others work hard to deliver health care. 
Quality is defined by the M.D. degrees, the 


board certification and the credentials of 
physicians and other health care profes- 
sionals. However, those high quality people 
work in a system that is straining under a 
burden of grossly inefficient operating proce- 
dures. From a global economic and oper- 
ational perspective, poor procedures breed 
poor quality. Working harder is not enough. 
Working smarter is an absolute necessity. 
One of the principal causes of high cost 
today is poor quality. Poor quality pervades 
a health care system that pays little atten- 
tion to its processes, is ignorant about its 
costs, drowns in inefficiency and waste, and 
does little to measure the effectiveness of its 
product. Quality in health care should be re- 
defined with the definition that works in 
every other service industry. Quality is giv- 
ing people what they want and what they 
need. The American public should demand 
and receive higher quality care at a lower 
price. 

In 1903 the Kitty Hawk flew. Within a few 
years the Red Baron was engaged in spec- 
tacular dog fights in the skies over Europe. 
Today, scientific, economic, technological, 
social, political and legal forces are converg- 
ing to form a powerful stimulus for change 
in health care. The collision of those forces 
will have an effect that will be as far reach- 
ing as the advent of powered flight and as 
important in its economic and social impact 
as both World Wars. In 1991, health care 
jumped a full percentage point, the sharpest 
one-year increase in three decades. If today's 
rate of growth continues, health care is pro- 
jected to reach $16 trillion dollars by 2030, or 
one-third of the nation’s economic output. 
At the same time 37 million Americans are 
living today without health insurance cov- 


erage. 

Most discussions of health care reform 
today focus on payment reform. The Amer- 
ican health care system has within it a broad 
spectrum of models for payment, ranging 
from indemnity insurance to various forms 
of managed care and globally budgeted care 
such as the Veterans Administration system. 
The method of payment is an extremely pow- 
erful determinant of behavior and cost. How- 
ever, no matter which payment method is 
adopted or which third partywrites the 
check, inefficient and ineffective processes 
involved in the provision of care result in 
billions of dollars in wasted resources. 
Whether paid by an employer or by taxes, 
the cost of health care is always paid for by 
the people. Effective reform of health care 
must have the goal of providing people with 
higher quality care that costs less no matter 
how the provider is paid. What is needed is a 
paradigm shift that fundamentally changes 
not only the way health care is paid for but 
also the way it is delivered. 

Health care is an information based service 
industry. Higher quality care can be 
achieved at reduced cost through effective 
use of modern information management. Un- 
necessary and redundant test ordering can be 
involved. Waste and fraud from erroneous 
claims submission can be eliminated. Lower 
administrative and management overhead 
can be achieved. Appropriate resource utili- 
zation can be achieved by guiding physicians 
to contextually sensitive knowledge about 


diseases and their treatment. Physicians can 
be given direct access to information about 
plan authorization requirements and restric- 
tions before they expend resources. Pharma- 
ceutical usage can be monitored and man- 
aged through controlled formularies. Appro- 
priate resource utilization can be facilitated 
by providing cost information on laboratory 
tests and medications to physicians so that 
they can discuss these factors with their pa- 
tients and both can make informed decisions 
about the medical necessity of costly testing 
and treatment. Patients can be educated 
about their disease and take greater respon- 
sibility for maintaining their health. 

During the time that health care costs 
have skyrocketed, the cost of computing has 
constantly fallen. Early computers filled a 
large room with vacuum tubes, wires and 
ducts and cost a fortune. Today one with 
much greater power can sit in the palm of 
your hand and costs a few hundred dollars. 
The same processes that led to improved per- 
formance for lower costs in computing can 
be applied to health care, leading to ever in- 
creasing quality for ever decreasing cost. In 
a recent article in the Los Angeles Times, 
Ross Arnett, Director of Office of National 
Health Statistics was quoted as having said 
that, unlike many other areas of the econ- 
omy, medical spending is very labor-inten- 
sive and “doesn’t lend itself to the kind of 
things you gain efficiency from, like robot- 
ics.” We agree that medical spending is very 
labor-intensive. We disagree that it does not 
lend itself to efficiency. 

The improved performance and reduced 
cost in computing has been achieved by get- 
ting inside and changing the intrinsic oper- 
ations of the system, not by simply changing 
the purchase order. In general, systems fail 
at their connections. The improvement in 
computing is a result of constantly improv- 
ing the connections between components by 
placing them on a single, integrated chip. We 
believe that the greatest potential for im- 
provement in health care Hes in improving 
the connections between physicians, other 
health care workers, and patients while rede- 
fining their roles and responsibilities and 
changing and streamlining the processes by 
which health care is delivered. 

Health care is a service industry that is in- 
tensely dependent on information. Physi- 
cians are knowledge workers. Physicians 
drive most health care costs through the 
power of their pens. Do they have the infor- 
mation they need to optimize resource utili- 
zation and minimize expenditures while 
maximizing patient benefit? The best way to 
influence physician behavior and directly 
impact cost is by providing them with con- 
textually sensitive information in time 
toimpact decisions and improve outcomes. 
To be successful today, physicians must 
abandon 19th century industrial aged tech- 
nologies that they continue to use for main- 
taining patient’s medical records and adopt 
information tools that place contextually 
sensitive information at their finger tips. 

The first objective when faced with a pa- 
tient with a problem is to identify the prob- 
lem and do what's right. The sheer volume of 
medical facts today have vastly outstripped 
the power of the human mind to recall them 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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all. The explosion of medical knowledge has 
been one of the major forces driving speciali- 
zation leading to highly fractionated care. 
Correct medicine is cost effective medicine 
but knowing what's right is not easy. To do 
the right thing, physicians must have imme- 
diate access to text books and the medical 
literature. Access to knowledge removes un- 
certainty and empowers generalist physi- 
cians to render a broader range of care. 

Physicians need to do the right thing, the 
right way. If pilots flew airplanes the way 
physicians practice medicine, they would 
simply get in the cockpit, fire up the en- 
gines, and take off. Pilots follow a checklist 
to ensure accuracy, reliability, and thor- 
oughness. Physicians do not. Doing the right 
thing the right way can best be achieved by 
developing and following protocols and prac- 
tice guidelines. Given thousands of diseases, 
and hundreds of protocols, no one can re- 
member them all. Protocols and practice 
guidelines must be available to physicians 
with the click of a button at the time that 
they make management decisions. 

The right thing needs to be done, the right 
way, on time. How can the health care sys- 
tem be efficient when so much time is spent 
waiting, rescheduling, and waiting again? 
Schedules can be optimized so that services 
can be rendered in a timely way. Today, phy- 
sicilans communicate with one another using 
an antiquated transcription and mail system 
that frequently leaves patients waiting for 
consultation reports, laboratory results, and 
X-rays that are ‘in the mail.” 

The right thing has to be done, the right 
way, on time, the first time. It has been esti- 
mated that up to 100 billion dollars is ex- 
pended annually on paperwork alone. Coding 
and billing are frequently done three to four 
times before they are done correctly. Blue 
Shield of California has estimated that up to 
15% of the time coding is done incorrectly. 
In one recent study of physicians treating 
cancer, one half day a week was spent by the 
physicians and 18 hours a week was spent by 
their staff seeking reimbursement for denied 
claims. No one benefits from this waste of re- 
sources. We need to do the right thing, the 
right way, on time, the first time, every 
time. The economic burden of malpractice 
totals billions of dollars. Every day avoid- 
able errors are made by overlooking abnor- 
mal laboratory results, prescribing medica- 
tions contraindicated by drug interactions or 
failing to recognize the significance of his- 
torical or physical examination findings 
noted by other physicians, frequently be- 
cause their records are unavailable or illegi- 
ble. These errors could be avoided by provid- 
ing physicians with rapid, reliable access to 
the information they need, when they need 
it, wherever they need it. 

The rate of growth of health care spending 
is out of control. As the population ages and 
as the unprecedented economic impact of 
AIDS and other diseases unfolds, the costs 
can be expected to spiral upwards. To cope 
with these pressures, we must measure the 
effectiveness of our diagnostic and treat- 
ment approaches. Although more than 
350,000 prostatectomies areperformed annu- 
ally in the United States at a cost of roughly 
4 billion dollars, fewer than 400 patients have 
ever been followed systematically to study 
the benefit of the operation. Outcome analy- 
sis must become a part of the daily practice 
of medicine. Effective outcome analysis re- 
quires the use of standardized nomenclature 
and the use of protocols and practice guide- 
lines. 

Two-thirds of all visits to doctors end with 
the patient walking out with a prescription. 
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Alternative methods of bringing closure to a 
patient’s visit must be promoted. Patients 
need to be empowered to take more respon- 
sibility for maintaining and regaining their 
health by being better informed through 
clearer instructions from their physicians 
because of access to helpful educational ma- 
terials. They should take ownership of their 
own medical record. After all, who else 
should be more interested in what it says? It 
has been shown that patients can be effec- 
tively engaged in deciding the treatment 
they receive and their involvement improves 
outcomes while lowering expenditures. Pa- 
tient satisfaction should be maximized by ef- 
ficient, well organized, and personalized 
care. Patients should have confidence that 
they have received the best care possible, de- 
livered in a reliable, consistent, accurate and 
thorough manner. 

Many approaches to health care reform in- 
volve rationing and are like carpet bombing 
from 30,000 feet. They don’t see the dead and 
wounded. What is needed is a smart bomb 
that eliminates waste and fraud, permitting 
access to affordable health care to all Ameri- 
cans. The technology required to create such 
an infrastructure is mature, economical and 
available today. A great deal of the eco- 
nomic burden can be stripped from today’s 
health care system while achieving an over- 
all improvement in clinical outcomes and 
perceived value to the nation. Peter Drucker 
has said that “the best way to predict the fu- 
ture is to create it". We believe that it can 
be assembled out of components we already 
have sitting on the shelf. 

There are two broad approaches to con- 
taining health care costs. The first is global 
budgeting. In global budgeting, an overall 
cap is placed on total health care expendi- 
tures. Global budgeting may be used alone or 
in combination with the second strategy 
known as micromanagement. In micro- 
management, physician's behavior is regu- 
lated through controls such as utilization re- 
view, formulary control, and pre-authoriza- 
tion requirements. To be highly effective in 
influencing physician behavior it is nec- 
essary to employ both of these methods for 
control. The method by which this can be ac- 
complished is to provide contextual informa- 
tion to physicians to influence and concur- 
rently track resource utilization. 

At Loma Linda University School of Medi- 
cine, we have developed an integrated medi- 
cal administrative and clinical management 
software system which provides data collec- 
tion, communication, and access for key in- 
formation needed in the delivery of health 
care. It is highly personalized and includes a 
picture of the patient so that a physician or 
nurse can easily recall the patient during 
telephone calls. The program is so powerful 
that the picture is captured and linked to 
the chart by simply clicking a button. Mul- 
tiple tests and appointments can be sched- 
uled in a coordinated manner to optimize the 
use of time. Coding, billing, and accounting 
functions are streamlined and automated. 
Administrative reports are available real- 
time. 

The system provides the fundamental tools 
required by physicians to create a patient’s 
medical record. These tools are very power- 
ful, intuitive, and easy to use. They include 
a highlysophisticated interface that allows 
physicians to build a description of the pa- 
tient’s problem and physical findings by sim- 
ply clicking buttons. Sketches of physical 
findings can be made using a built in draw 
function. Physicians can dictate directly 
into the computer for transcription or they 
can record voice messages to be played later 
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by other members of the healthcare team. A 
full featured word processor permits direct 
keyboard entry of observations. The patient 
can be photographed or videotaped. Data en- 
tered by any of these methods is integrated 
into the patient's medical record. This infor- 
mation becomes immediately available to all 
other members of the health care team with 
the required security clearance to care for 
the patient. 

Because the system creates a computerized 
record, the complete health history of the 
patient can be carried by the patient on an 
optical card the size of a credit card. In addi- 
tion to text, this optical card can store X- 
rays, sound, photographs, and video-clips. An 
inventory of every problem for which the pa- 
tient has sought medical care is maintained 
by linking all physician notes related to the 
problem. All prescriptions are recorded and 
the patient’s entire medication history is 
immediately accessible including a descrip- 
tion of any adverse drug reactions. All pre- 
vious visits by the patient to a physician 
anywhere are listed chronologically and can 
be recalled instantaneously. 

The system provides immediate access to 
an enormous wealth of knowledge. Since 
knowledge can be accessed from within a pa- 
tient’s medical record, it is contexual and 
can be tailored to a particular problem expe- 
rienced by a patient. In addition to detailed 
information about diseases and drugs, the 
system fully supports the use of protocols. 
The potential for immediate access to thou- 
sands of specialized protocols makes it pos- 
sible to develop and implement national 
practice guidelines and make them available 
to physicians at the time that they make 
treatment decisions. The use of standardized 
diagnostic and therapeutic protocols makes 
outcomes research a practical reality. Out- 
comes research is essential to achieve sus- 
tainable quality improvement and makes it 
possible to constantly fine tune resource uti- 
lization to minimize cost. 

The system gives the physician an intel- 
ligent window on the world of information. 
The window filters the information, present- 
ing important details like the cost of drugs 
and tests at the time that they are ordered. 
It links every resource used; to the physician 
ordering the resource utilization; to the di- 
agnosis for which the tests or treatments are 
ordered; to the documentation supporting 
the need to expend resources. As a result, 
utilization review can be done in the back- 
ground using inferences to screen for medi- 
cal practices that vary from the usual. Con- 
current review by peers is greatly facilitated 
because chart review from a remote site is 
immediately possible. A fully functional 
electronic mail system is integrated with the 
medical record system, providing a method 
for physicians to communicate with one an- 
other and receive medical alerts and other 
messages. 

Because the system uses a highly distrib- 
uted database it can be used by a single phy- 
sician or scaled up to a national level— 
today! It does not require a national high 
speed data network to be implemented, but 
once an infrastructure like NREN is in place 
it will improve performance even more dra- 
matically. The system was built using inex- 
pensive and mature technologies and was de- 
signed to take full advantage of constantly 
improving hardware performance over the 
next decade. The system is extensible and 
creates the environment for continual 


growth with constantly expanding 
functionality and performance. 
Because the system integrates and 


automates so many clerical functions, it sig- 
nificantly reduces the burgeoning overhead 
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costs of a rapidly growing health care labor 
force. Because it is simple to operate, the 
skill level required by personnel is lowered, 
reducing dependence on highly skilled and 
highly paid individuals. This factor operates 
across the health care employment spec- 
trum. Fewer people are enabled to deliver 
more care. Generalist physicians are empow- 
ered to deliver broader and more comprehen- 
sive services reducing the need for special- 
ized care, Patients are empowered to become 
actively involved and participate more fully 
in the health care equation. Knowledge 
about health, wellness and disease preven- 
tion can be made available to them in their 
homes or offices. People can take ownership 
of their own medical records and become re- 
sponsible for their own health. 


TRIBUTE TO THE 90TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF SAN BERNARDINO 
AERIE 506 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 4, 1993 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and outstanding public service of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles in San Bernardino, 
CA. The Eagle's will be celebrating the 90th 
birthday of Aerie 506 on October 9. 


It would be difficult to describe all of the fan- 
tastic work that the Eagle’s have done for San 
Bernardino and California’s Inland Empire. 
During July of this year, the Eagles held a 
Law Enforcement and Parademics Day picnic 
to show their appreciation to those heroic indi- 
viduals who risk their own lives in the name of 
public safety. Highlighted that day was the 
work of the San Bernardino, Colton, and Rialto 
Police Departments; the San Bernardino, 
Highland Rialto, Colton, and Loma Fire De- 
partments and Paramedics; and the San 
Bernardino County and Highland Sheriff's Of- 
fice and the California Highway Patrol. And 
how important is the San Bernardino Aerie 
506? Over $9,000 was raised in July to assist 
these agencies purchase necessary equip- 
ment they could not otherwise afford. 


In 1992, the men and women associated 
with San Bernardino Aerie raised and donated 
over $36,000 to nearly 50 worthy organiza- 
tions, charities, and hospitals throughout the 
Inland Empire. In reviewing the number of 
groups, and the diversity of organizations that 
Aerie 506 assists, it is quite apparent that the 
Eagles more than live up to their motto of 
“People helping people.” 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, and the many people and organiza- 
tions who have benefitted from the work of the 
San Bernardino Fraternal Order of Eagles in 
honoring this remarkable group of men and 
women. The contributions of Aerie 506 have 
touched the lives of many people in Califor- 
nia’s Inland Empire. It is indeed fitting that the 
House of Representative recognize the Eagles 
for 90 years of selfless contributions to our 
community. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO NANCY K. TIBERIO 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 4, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to the memory of a very special 
constituent of mine, Dr. Nancy Katherine 
Tiberio, whose extraordinary achievements 
and contributions to our community by the 
early age of 32 remain unsurpassed. 

Nearly 1 year ago today, Dr. Nancy Tiberio 
passed away after a long and brave battle 
with cancer. Because of Nancy's exceptional 
background | wish to place permanently in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this tribute to the 
contribution she made to her community, to 
her State, and to our country. Nancy Tiberio 
represented what could only be described as 
one of America’s outstanding young people 
and it is important that her fine example be 
acknowledged and expressed in today’s trib- 
ute. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of the House, 
let me take this opportunity to describe some 
of Nancy’s achievements and special qualities. 
Nancy was born on March 14, 1960 in 
Youngstown, OH. She was raised in the 17th 
District by her parents, Frank C. Tiberio and 
Norma June Hall Tiberio. She attended 
Boardman High School where she graduated 
as the only student with a perfect 4.0 grade 
point average and of course the highest of 
honors. As a sophomore, Nancy competed 
against seniors in academic contests where 
she won first place awards in both chemistry 
and Latin. After graduation in 1978 she at- 
tended Georgetown University in Washington, 
DC, where she completed her course-work in 
biology in 1982. After completing her studies 
at Georgetown, Nancy went on to attend med- 
ical school at Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity where she earned her M.D. in 1990. 

Nancy's father Dr. Frank C. Tiberio grad- 
uated from Case-Western Reserve—formerly 
Western Reserve University—approximately 
30 years before Nancy. Dr. Frank Tiberio, a 
former WWII POW still actively practices medi- 
cine in Youngstown and continues to be a key 
member of our community. 

Nancy's decision to attend medical school 
represented a crossroads in her career. This 
is because her love and talent for art and 
dance was equally as strong as her passion 
for science and medicine. You see, not only 
was Nancy a dedicated student of science but 
she was also dedicated to the art of dance. 
Nancy Tiberio was the principal dancer of the 
Ballet Western Reserve when she was in her 
teens. This young lady's commitment to 
achievement began at the age of 5 when her 
training in ballet commenced. She performed 
in the group's annual Christmas season pro- 
duction of “The Nutcracker” and its spring and 
fall shows in the Youngstown area. Even while 
studying at Georgetown University she main- 
tained her dancing skills by performing regu- 
larly with the Georgetown University Dance 
Theater. Not surprisingly, Nancy choreo- 
graphed her own routines. 

Nancy Tiberio could have easily become a 
professional ballerina but her desire to help 
people is what became the key element in her 
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choice to become a physician over a profes- 
sional dancer. This was demonstrated by the 
amount of time Nancy volunteered at the Free 
Clinic of Greater Cleveland located on Euclid 
Avenue while working on ner residency in the 
field of internal medicine. Nancy's father con- 
fided in me that she exhibited a compelling 
reverence for all life including animals and 
even tiny insects. In fact, the practice of 
adopting stray animals as a child was a trait 
she never seemed to grow out of. In recogni- 
tion of Nancy's extraordinary reverence for life 
and her love for medicine and people, her 
friends have established the “Nancy K. 
Tiberio, M.D. Endowment Fund” at the Case- 
Western Reserve University School of Medi- 
cine. The money will be used to help medical 
students who are interested in the speciality of 
internal medicine. 


It is rare that people have so many talents 
that they must choose between them. As it 
turns out, not only did Nancy excel in medi- 
cine and dance but she also was an accom- 
plished pianist and artist, winning awards for 
her pencil sketches and water color paintings. 
It is apparent that Nancy possessed the very 
special gift to pursue many varied interests to 
the fullest. The key however is that she was 
able to enjoy each interest not so much for 
selfish reasons but for the benefit of other 
people, typically those less fortunate than her- 
self. 


Nancy's dedication, persistence, imagina- 
tion, diversification, courage and most of all 
her caring, collectively exemplify what each 
and every one of us as Americans should 
strive for. Her memory demands that these 
traits be recognized and admired. She rep- 
resented the American ideal of excellence in 
every respect and for this | pay her this greatly 
deserved tribute. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 


As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 


Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5, 1993, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 
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OCTOBER 6 
9:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 
9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings to examine proposals to 
reorganize the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
SD-138 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-253 
10:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To continue hearings on the Administra- 
tion’s proposed Health Security Act, to 
establish comprehensive health care 
for every American. 
SD-430 


2:00 p.m, 
Conferees 
On H.R. 2520, making appropriations for 
fiscal year 1994 for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies. 
S-128, Capitol 


OCTOBER 7 
10:00 a.m. 
Small Business 
Urban and Minority-Owned Business Devel- 
opment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on fostering minority 
enterprise development. 
SR-428A 
2:30 p.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research, Conservation, For- 
estry and General Legislation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
of American agricultural research pri- 
orities. 
SR-332 
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OCTOBER 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 
under the Administration's proposal to 
reform the nation’s health care system. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 14 
3:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Leslie M. Alexander, of Florida, to be 
Ambassador to Mauritius, and to serve 
concurrently as Ambassador to the 
Federal and Islamic Republic of the 
Comoros, Robert Gordon Houdek, of Il- 
linois, to be Ambassador to Eritrea, 
and David P. Rawson, of Michigan, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of 

Rwanda. 
SD-419 


OCTOBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the use of intelligent 
vehicle highway systems for commer- 
cial vehicles. 
SR-253 


OCTOBER 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian self-governance. 
SR-485 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine violence in 
television programs, focusing on S. 
1383, to prohibit the distribution to the 
public of violent video programming 
during hours when children are reason- 
ably likely to comprise a substantial 
portion of the audience, S. 973, to re- 
quire the Federal Communications 
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Commission to evaluate and publicly 
report on the violence contained in tel- 
evision programs, and S. 943, to protect 
children from the physical and mental 
harm resulting from violence con- 
tained in television programs. 

SR-253 


OCTOBER 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 447, to facilitate 
the development of Federal policies 
with respect to those territories under 


the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
SD-366 


Environment and Public Works 
Clean Air and Nuclear Regulation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
of the acid rain provisions of the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990. 
SD-406 
2:00 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-418 
2:30 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to review research on 
the health effects of agent orange and 
other herbicides used in Vietnam. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 28 
9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian child abuse, 


SR-485 
NOVEMBER 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 720, to clean up 
open dumps on Indian lands. 
SR-485 
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SENATE—Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 27, 1993) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable HARLAN 
MATHEWS, a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

* * * hope thou in God * * *—Psalm 
42:5. 

Almighty God, Lord of history and 
Ruler of the nations, we pray for the 
President and the Congress. The tre- 
mendous pressure of domestic affairs— 
the economy, health care, violence and 
crime—are compounded by inter- 
national crises which demand atten- 
tion: Bosnia, Somalia, and now the ex- 
plosion in Russia, cannot be ignored. In 
their fallibility, leadership needs to 
look to God. 

The words of President Washington 
when he called the Nation to a Day of 
Thanksgiving in 1789 are relevant: “It 
is the duty of all nations to acknowl- 
edge the Providence of Almighty God, 
to obey His will, to be grateful for His 
benefits, and humbly to implore His 
protection and favor.” 

May the leadership of our Nation 
look to divine providence for guidance 
and wisdom. 

We pray in His name who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The bill clerk read the following let- 
ter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, October 5, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HARLAN MATHEWS, a 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. MATHEWS thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of H.R. 2750, which the clerk will re- 
port. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2750) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

D'Amato (for Bond) amendment No. 1014, 
to make funds available to repair and rebuild 
airports damaged as a result of the Midwest 
floods of 1993. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER] is recognized to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. Is it necessary for 
the Senator from Virginia to ask that 
the pending business be laid aside? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. I am informed that it is not nec- 
essary. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to go 
forth with the amendment. For the mo- 
ment, I see the absence of the man- 
agers of the bill. Accordingly, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we are ready to resume debate on the 
transportation appropriations bill for 
1994. I put an inquiry to the Chair to 
make sure we have a prescription for 
where we start here. 

I assume we are now open to amend- 
ment, as we were when we concluded 
business last night? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. Amend- 
ment No. 1014 has temporarily been 
laid aside so the Senator from Virginia 
may offer an amendment. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1015 
(Purpose: To strike reference to minimum 
allocations under title 23, United States 

Code) 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1015. 

On page 54, line 14, beginning with 
“under”, strike out all through ‘‘Code"’ on 
line 15. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to begin my discussion of this 
amendment by referring my colleagues 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD dated 
August 5, 1992, page S11533. At that 
time the Senate was considering this 
same basic subject, ISTEA, and actions 
by the Appropriations Committee 
which parallel in many respects the ac- 
tions taken by the subcommittee on 
appropriations which are the subject of 
the pending bill. 

I would like to read from that 
RECORD because this frames precisely 
the argument by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. It was covered by the Senate 
over a year ago. 

At that time, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOND] offered the amend- 
ment. He started as follows: 

Mr. President, I thank the chairman and 
the ranking member. The amendment I have 
sent to the desk is on behalf of myself. * * * 

And he listed others, including the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Our amendment, Mr. President, would sim- 
ply return the minimum allocation under 
the highway program to the current law. For 
the first time since the program's creation, 
the committee bill places it under the so- 
called obligations ceiling, thereby restrict- 
ing the funding available to the minimum 
obligation States. 

That is precisely parallel in every re- 
spect to what has been done by the 
committee in the current bill. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is doing the same 
thing, asking the Senate to return 
ISTEA to the exemption from the obli- 
gation ceiling. 

This bill places that account under 
the ceiling, although for only 3 
months, whereas last year it was for a 
full year. But this raises two fun- 
damental questions which I will ad- 
dress in my remarks momentarily. 

Question No. 1, why was it done? 
Time and time again the Senate has 
battled this issue. It is the famous 
donor versus donee State issue. 

Why, why must it be done again, 
when last year, although the Bond 


®@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor, 
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amendment received only 45 votes—and 
I will ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD following my re- 
marks certain documentation with re- 
spect to Senate action on that matter 
last year. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WARNER. Why must we revisit 
once again here today a parallel action, 
albeit only for 3 months? The system is 
working. States are planning, doing 
their highway work. Why? Why? Why? 

As near as I can determine, it was 
the judgment of, primarily, the distin- 
guished ranking member, the Senator 
from New Jersey, and others, of a need 
to take highway funds and put them 
into general accounts for mass trans- 
portation. But he can best speak for 
himself. That is the first point I will 
raise. 

Point No. 2 is, if the Senate allows 
this to continue—and I must say, we 
only had 45 votes last year. They can, 
under the rules, raise a point of order 
requiring 60 votes. In all probability, 
that will defeat the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia. But if I am de- 
feated in this effort, then it establishes 
a precedent, a precedent for future ac- 
tion in future years by this same sub- 
committee on appropriations. 

I say to my colleagues from the 
donor States, let us not let that hap- 
pen. Last year the Bond amendment 
failed, achieving only 45 votes. But 
those Senators who supported Senator 
Bonpd wrote a letter dated August 5, 
1992, to the Honorable FRANK R. LAU- 
TENBERG, and signed it. The letter said 
as follows: 

As you head into conference on the DOT 
appropriations bill, we would like to inform 
you that we will be forced to discuss at great 
length— 

That is a euphemism for filibuster— 
any conference report that does not remove 
the minimum allocation from under the obli- 
gation ceiling and fully fund the program. 

We understand the constraints which your 
subcommittee faces; however, we believe ful- 
filling the commitments made in the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 require that this action be taken. 

Mr. President, I am happy to inform 
the Senate that the conference com- 
mittee did strike the very language 
parallel in form to the language I am 
seeking to strike today. We, for 1 more 
year, operated under what is referred 
to as current law. The Senator from 
Virginia intends to lead the same effort 
if this amendment fails today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the letter of August 5, 1992, be 
printed in the RECORD following my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
again to bring to the Senate’s atten- 
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tion yet another attempt by the Appro- 
priations Committee to change the 
minimum allocation program. 

I alert all my colleagues from the 
donor States to pay careful attention 
to this debate and the importance of 
this amendment. If donor States do not 
defeat this attack on the minimum al- 
location program, the future of this 
program to guarantee that each State 
receives a 90-percent return of their 
highway dollars is in jeopardy. I point 
out it is in jeopardy. 

The opposition to my amendment 
will be able to clearly show in all prob- 
ability we might not lose money. 
Donor States will reach the 90-percent 
return. But we will have established a 
principle allowing the subcommittee 
on appropriations and then the full 
Committee on Appropriations to have a 
precedent established that this account 
was brought from current law under 
the obligation ceiling, and that could 
be repeated again next year, for per- 
haps a longer time, and the year after. 
That is what we are fighting for: Prin- 
ciple; principle. Let that one word 
“principle” guide colleagues today as 
they determine their vote. 

Once again, this debate is concerned 
with providing fairness and equity to 
the donor States. The donor States 
number less, as we all well know, than 
donee States. That is why this battle 
has gone on year after year. After ex- 
tensive debate during the consideration 
of the Intermodal Surface Transpor- 
tation Efficiency Act of 1991, and again 
in 1993 on the transportation appro- 
priations bill, I regret the Appropria- 
tions Committee again proposes to 
make legislative changes. 

I would like to add here, I was a 
member of the conference on the 
ISTEA bill because of my service, that 
I take pride in, on the committee of 
this body that has overall jurisdiction. 
So I have some knowledge, corporate 
knowledge, of how these attempts have 
been made through the years. That is 
why I urge my colleagues today to join 
with me to put an end to this thing. 
Let us once and for all let the donee/ 
donor States live with this law, which 
was so carefully debated in past years, 
and not make a change in law. 

The Environment and Public Works 
Committee has overview of this and 
the ISTEA. Regrettably, we do not 
have the votes on that committee. This 
is the only forum—right here on the 
floor—where we have been able to 
maintain some equity and fairness for 
the donor States. 

The amendment I offer today simply 
would strike from the bill the limita- 
tions on obligating minimum alloca- 
tion funds for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year. The amendment simply 
would return the treatment of this pro- 
gram to current law—leave it as it is— 
as authorized by the ISTEA. 

Mr. President, I recognize that the 
managers of the bill will soon assert 
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that this amendment will have a sig- 
nificant impact on funding highway 
programs in this fiscal year. I respect- 
fully dispute that and will address it 
once it is raised. 

This amendment does not provide 
any additional funding for the Mini- 
mum Allocation Program. The amend- 
ment spends the same amount of 
money on the Minimum Allocation 
Program as the committee bill. The 
chairman, however, may indicate that 
supporting my amendment would re- 
sult in the loss of highway funds for 
every State. I submit, however, that 
any offset for removing the restrictions 
on the Minimum Allocation Program 
should not be charged to other highway 
programs. 

It is clear that the restrictions on 
minimum allocation gave the commit- 
tee additional obligation authority to 
provide substantial increases for Am- 
trak operating expenses, the Intel- 
ligent Vehicle Highway System Pro- 
gram, new subway and light rail 
projects, and high-speed rail. That is 
where the funds have gone. So when 
you hear from your Governors and 
from those cabinet officers in your re- 
spective States who are responsible for 
the highway programs, they will tell 
you, they will confirm that this is 
where the money has gone, and it is up 
to each of you to determine whether or 
not that is in your State’s best inter- 
est, this shifting of funds or the poten- 
tial ability—that is the principle—the 
potential ability of the Appropriations 
Committee in years hence to shift 
those funds from roads to mass transit 
programs. 

Mr. President, I support these mass 
transit programs, as we all do, but we 
should have a voice—every Member of 
this Chamber—with respect to his or 
her State as to the priority of the high- 
way versus the mass transit funds. By 
maintaining the current law, the voice 
is retained by the individual Members 
and the individual States, but if this 
precedent is established, then much of 
that discretion leaves us individually 
and collectively and flows to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I do not believe, however, that those 
States that are already disadvantaged 
because of an egregious—and it is—and 
antiquated formula used to allocate 
highway dollars should bear the added 
burden imposed by the committee’s 
limitation. 

Let me be clear once again, the only 
effect of the Warner amendment is to 
remove the committee’s restrictions on 
donor States using these funds in the 
first quarter of the fiscal year. The op- 
position may claim that the commit- 
tee’s restrictions on the Minimum Al- 
location Program will have no impact 
on our States because historically 
States have not obligated large 
amounts from this program in the first 
quarter. But I say respectfully in re- 
sponse to this argument, I ask the 
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chairman that if States traditionally 
obligate less in the first 3 months of 
the fiscal year than the $302 million 
cap provided in the bill, what is the 
real intention? What is the real inten- 
tion? If in reality the amendment has 
virtually no impact on donor States, 
why is this provision needed at all? If 
there is no intention by the Appropria- 
tions Committee to change the mini- 
mum allocation statute to begin to 
bring this program under the obliga- 
tion ceiling, why is this provision need- 
ed in the committee bill? 

Mr. President, Senators representing 
donor States should be concerned 
about this provision, and they must en- 
sure that the Minimum Allocation Pro- 
gram remains an unrestricted program 
for our States. 

To understand the reason for this 
amendment today, it is important to 
recall why the minimum allocation 
issue is so critical to donor States. It is 
simply an issue of fairness and equity. 
During the extensive Senate debate 
and the contentious conference, of 
which I was a member, on ISTEA in 
1991, the Congress recognized the per- 
centage of highway funds returned to 
all States should be 90 percent. That is 
the floor. 

The Congress also continued in 
ISTEA the statutory exemption—that 
is the key thing—exemption from min- 
imum allocation, which provides that 
it would be outside of the obligation 
ceiling. This exemption is necessary 
because of the specific purposes of the 
program to reduce the inequity in the 
apportionment formulas between donor 
and donee States. 

To ensure that all States receive a 
minimum of 90 percent, the Federal 
Highway Administration must be al- 
lowed to provide whatever funding is 
needed to bring States up to the mini- 
mum level. Minimum allocation has 
been the only guarantee since 1982 to 
give States a reasonable expectation of 
the percentage of return they will re- 
ceive annually from the highway trust 
fund. 

This program is essential to enable 
States to plan—that is the key, to 
plan. It takes a lot of planning, years 
in advance in most cases in our States, 
to do these highway programs. How 
can you plan if this is removed from 
under the ceiling? 

So, Mr. President, I yield the floor, 
and I am anxious to hear the response 
of the managers and others to this 
amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
{Rolicall Vote No. 170 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 

Bentsen, Bond, Boren, Bumpers, Chafee, 
Coats, Cochran, Cranston, Danforth, DeCon- 
cini, Dole, Durenberger, Ford, Fowler, Glenn, 
Graham, Gramm, Heflin, Kassebaum, Kas- 
ten, Kohl, Levin, Lott, Lugar, Mack, 
McCain, McConnell, Metzenbaum, Nickles, 
Nunn, Packwood, Pryor, Riegle, Robb, San- 
ford, Sasser, Seymour, Shelby, Warner. 
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NAYS—57 
Adams, Akaka, Baucus, Biden, Bingaman, 
Bradley, Breaux, Brown, Bryan, Burns, Byrd, 
Cohen, Conrad, Craig, D’Amato, Daschle, 
Dixon, Dodd, Domenici, Exon, Garn, Gorton, 
Grassley, Harkin, Hatfield, Hollings, Inouye, 
Jeffords, Johnston, Kennedy, Kerrey, Kerry, 
Lautenberg, Leahy, Lieberman, Mikulski, 
Mitchell, Moynihan, Murkowski, Pell, Pres- 
sler, Reid, Rockefeller, Roth, Rudman, Sar- 
banes, Simon, Simpson, Smith, Specter, Ste- 
vens, Symms, Thurmond, Wallop, Wellstone, 
Wirth, Wofford. 
NOT VOTING—4 
Burdick, Gore, Hatch, Helms. 
So the amendment (No. 2884) was rejected. 


EXHIBIT 2 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, August 5, 1992. 
Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR FRANK: As you head into Conference 
on the DOT Appropriations bill, we would 
like to inform you that we will be forced to 
discuss at great length any conference report 
that does not remove the minimum alloca- 
tion from under the obligation ceiling and 
fully fund the program. 

We understand the constraints which your 
subcommittee faces, however, we believe ful- 
filling the commitments made in the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency Act 
of 1991 require that this action be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bob Graham, David L. Boren, Don Nick- 
les, John Warner, Howard M. Metzen- 
baum, David Pryor, Carl Levin, Larry 
E. Craig, Strom Thurmond, Connie 
Mack, Warren B. Rudman, Chuck Robb, 
Sam Nunn, Trent Lott, Dennis DeCon- 
cini, Alan Cranston, Wyche Fowler, 
Mitch McConnell, Bob Packwood, Dale 
Bumpers, Don Riegle, Herb Kohl, Jesse 
Helms. 

Fritz Hollings, Alan J. Dixon, Kit Bond, 
Phil Gramm, Dan Coats, Conrad Burns, 
Pete V. Domenici, Richard G. Lugar, 
Jack Danforth, Steve Symms, Hank 
Brown, John Seymour, Malcolm Wal- 
lop, Al Simpson, Wendell Ford, John 
Glenn, Thad Cochran, Lloyd Bentsen, 
Bob Kasten, John McCain, Richard 
Shelby, Howell Heflin. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. President, I 
heard very clearly the distinguished 
Senator’s concerns, and the message is 
a little complicated. But I would like 
to start off by dealing with one ques- 
tion that the Senator raises. We have 
had lots of debate here about the mini- 
mum allocation; that which is returned 
to States based on the gasoline taxes 
they submit and the equity of those 
formulas. 

This is a debate that has rung 
through these halls time and time 
again. I want to assure the Senator 
that there is no decline, no reduction 
in the minimum allocation that his 
State or other States get. That is es- 
tablished. The formula, the structure 
that the Senator makes reference to on 
the quarterly obligation, relates to the 
cash-flow problem. 
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I point out, as I have in private to 
the Senator, that if we proceed to 
strike the limitation on the first quar- 
ter distribution, we are looking at an 
increase in cost of some $30 to $35 mil- 
lion, and we would have to try to then 
reduce the obligation of the Federal 
highway ceiling by $190 million to ac- 
commodate that cash-flow outlay. 

Senator WARNER’s amendment would 
strike section 310(D)(1) of the bill. This 
section, as presently constructed, 
places a first-quarter obligation ceiling 
on programs. It is similar to legislation 
that has been carried in the transpor- 
tation bill in the past, last year in par- 
ticular. I refer the Senator to sub- 
section (B) of section 310, which im- 
poses, as he is aware, the first-quarter 
obligation ceiling on the regular Fed- 
eral Aid to Highways Program. 

The section in question, subsection 
(D), imposes that ceiling on the rest of 
the Federal Aid to Highways Program, 
including the Minimum Allocation 
Program. It does not reduce the annual 
minimum allocation commitment. 

All Senators, particularly the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, have always made 
us aware of the need to be responsive 
to their States’ needs and to be fair 
and equitable in distributions that we 
have. We try to maintain that position. 

We do share a committee together, 
the Environment Committee, and the 
Senator correctly points out that we 
worked very hard, he in particular, I as 
well, on establishing the ISTEA bill 
which substantially changed the struc- 
ture of our transportation activities in 
the country. It also at that point raised 
the minimum allocation from 85 to 90 
percent. 

So I wish to assure the Senator from 
Virginia this is not an overall obliga- 
tion ceiling on the minimum allocation 
program. It is simply a benchmark, a 
first quarter control, and is exactly the 
same as the first quarter control that 
is imposed on the regular Federal Aid 
Highway Program. The Senator ought 
not to be concerned that this commit- 
tee is trying to make any inroads on 
the minimum allocation. There is no 
subterfuge, no fancy footwork to in 
any way reduce the minimum alloca- 
tion. 

More important than that, though, I 
tell the Senator that the Federal High- 
way Administration estimates that his 
amendment removing the first quarter 
obligation control will increase the 
outlays associated with this bill by $30 
million to $35 million. 

Now, if Senator WARNER’s amend- 
ment is accepted, I will at final pas- 
sage, in conformance with the Senate 
rules that require the bill to remain 
within its 602(b) allocation, have to 
offer an amendment reducing the Fed- 
eral aid highway’s obligation ceiling by 
$190 million. That is the only way we 
can conform to the change the Senator 
is proposing. 

I do not want to do that. We have all 
worked very, very hard to eke out, to 
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squeeze out every drop of resource that 
we can get, and it is not an easy task, 
neither is it intended nor is it arbi- 
trary in any way. The obligation ceil- 
ing presently in this bill is at a historic 
high—$18.02 billion. But if Senator 
WARNER persists and the amendment is 
adopted—and we hope that that will 
not be the case—I will have to counter 
the increased outlays associated with 
his amendment. 

I hope the Senator will withdraw the 
amendment. I assure him that it is not 
my intention to restrict the minimum 
allocation obligation to restrict 
States’ use of those presently or to im- 
pose an overall cap on the program. I 
believe that imposing this first quarter 
obligation ceiling is within my juris- 
diction since it is the Appropriations 
Committee which is charged with the 
outlays not only for the minimum allo- 
cation program but for ISTEA demos, 
emergency relief program, the regular 
Federal Aid Highway Program. 

The Senator pointed out that some of 
these funds might be alternatively used 
for other programs, and in fact they 
are distributed over a whole array of 
programs over a wide number of trans- 
actions affecting transportation devel- 
opment in the country and over every 
State in the country. The Senator’s 
State, Virginia, is a recipient of some 
very hard work to provide money for 
WMATA, which its citizens use to come 
to work and to travel back and forth. 
That is squeezed almost like blood out 
of a stone. It is very tough. 

Now, if the Senator would have us re- 
duce that so we can go ahead and dis- 
tribute this money earlier than the for- 
mula calls for, well, then perhaps an 
appropriate amendment will be due if 
his amendment succeeds. And I look to 
him to take the lead on that and cut 
WMATA’s allocation by $190 million. 
That will wipe them out. 

Mr. President, the mission here is 
not to pull tricks, no sleight of hand. It 
is designed like any business that oper- 
ates with a plan must work, and that is 
what is the cash flow for the year? 
What are your outlays going to be? 
When do you expect them to happen? 
So you can plan. I know that is an un- 
usual characteristic around here, plan- 
ning. It is not a foreign word. It is part 
of our vocabulary. It does not seem to 
be part of the act. 

But that is the way this program de- 
veloped. This has nothing to do with 
the request made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. BOND]. That was a mini- 
mum allocation discussion. 

As far as I know, we are not revisit- 
ing that. 

I oppose, in case it is not apparent, 
Senator WARNER’s amendment. If this 
amendment is offered on the basis of 
the experiences of the past, I assure the 
Senator he has nothing to fear in this 
1994 bill. I hope he withdraws the 
amendment. If not, I will have to op- 
pose him, ask for the yeas and nays on 


the amendment, raise a budget point of 
order because under the rules any in- 
crease in outlays has to be accom- 
panied by offsets. If I fail to defeat the 
amendment, then I will have to offer 
the amendment that I described reduc- 
ing the Federal aid highway obligation 
by $190 million. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dor- 
GAN). The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, to as- 
sist our colleagues following this de- 
bate—and, indeed, my good friend, the 
Senator from New Jersey, has ex- 
pressed the complication of what is 
taking place here, and I agree—I would 
like to see if we can focus on two ques- 
tions. 

The Senator is correct. You will have 
to make an amendment if I were to 
prevail to add just those funds. But I 
think in fairness you should tell our 
colleagues that you could reduce other 
accounts. You do not have to go to the 
highway account if you have to restore 
some funds. You could do it in other 
ways. As a matter of fact, you could go 
to those pockets, those deep pockets 
into which you put the added money by 
virtue of the bill as it is drawn today, 
primarily in the Northeast corridor. 

I take judicial notice of the fact that 
my two good friends, the managers of 
the bill, have some affiliation with the 
Northeast corridor. I mean no dis- 
respect to them at all. If I were in their 
position, I think I would do the same 
thing. But you have the discretion, I 
say to the Senator, to go into the high- 
ways. 

I say to you, you have the discretion, 
if my amendment were to prevail, to 
get it anywhere within your bill. So I 
pose the question: Am I not correct? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Did I miss the 
question of the Senator? 

Mr. WARNER. Well, I had attempted 
to phrase it, but I will rephrase it. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I missed the last 
sentence, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARNER. That is all right, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I missed the last 
sentence. If the Senator would repeat 
it. I had all the sentences, before that. 
I have them permanently locked. 

Mr. WARNER. The question is simply 
this. I concede that if! the Warner 
amendment carries, you/ will have to 
make adjustments—— 

Mr. LAUTENBERG, Right. 

Mr. WARNER. Doll ise in the 
amounts obligation pe i outlays as 
stated to the Senate. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Right. 

Mr. WARNER. But you seem to indi- 
cate to the Senate you could only go to 
one pocket, basically highway funds, to 
get those dollars for adjustment. I say 
to you, Do you not have full discretion 
to go to any number of pockets, includ- 
ing those deep pockets which have been 
so generously filled by my colleagues 
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from the Northeast corridor affecting 
mass transit and other areas? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I remind the 
Senator I heard that portion of his 
comments. 

Mr. WARNER. Well, the question is, 
Do you not have complete discretion to 
go to a variety of pockets? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. The committee 
has discretion. The subcommittee has a 
review process, a development process, 
as the good Senator knows, where we 
review all of the transportation obliga- 
tions that this country is trying to fill. 

We are as delinquent as could be in 
things like commuter service, transit 
service. This is not to say that our 
highways are right. If the Senator 
maybe would like to raise the gas tax 
by a buck a gallon we could do these 
jobs, fix those. Would the Senator pro- 
pose something—— 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
Senator answered my question when he 
said yes. The committee has the discre- 
tion. That is all I wanted to point out 
to the Senate. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
do have the floor, I think. If not, I ask 
for the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I heard him 
yield. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the col- 
loquy on my first question has been 
completed. The Senator answered it. 
Yes. This action gives the discretion to 
the distinguished chairman and rank- 
ing member of the subcommittee to 
make recommendations to their sub- 
committee and then to the full com- 
mittee of appropriations. That answers 
my question. 

But I come back for the second ques- 
tion. Let us narrowly focus this debate. 
Why must we do this? Why must we es- 
tablish a principle for the first 3 
months of bringing it under the obliga- 
tion ceiling? Why must we do that? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
just so that we are clear, I thought 
that the Senator from Virginia had 
asked to raise a question. I do not want 
to get stuck in a parliamentary debate 
here. I am happy to answer it. But 
when the Senator says that after one 
word answer, yes, that he is satisfied, 
then I would submit the Senator is not 
familiar with the programs that we 
have. 

We have an obligation under ISTEA 
to do as much as we can to take care of 
the transportation needs of the coun- 
try. It includes relieving congestion. It 
includes making sure Amtrak goes 
through Virginia. They are looking at 
high-speed rail. We are looking at their 
commuter service based on service 
from WAMTA which I described. They 
get almost $200 million a year. Sure. 
There are other programs that we can 
take things from. Perhaps the Senator 
would like to recommend we slice the 
Coast Guard by a couple hundred mil- 
lion dollars. That sounds like a place 
that we might want to reach. 
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I am being facetious, obviously, be- 
cause there are many, many valuable 
services that are performed under the 
transportation bill. We have an obliga- 
tion to review them fairly. 

I frankly must tell you that I do not 
understand what this fuss is about be- 
cause in fact there is no loss of funds 
under the minimum allocation. This is 
a change in distribution. This is a lot 
of money that lies dormant in accounts 
that have been obligated and not yet 
spent. I am not talking particularly 
about Virginia because I do not know 
otherwise. I would be happy to discuss 
that. 

But the fact is we have tried to be 
fair and balanced. This has been a very 
contentious issue. In ISTEA we sat 
down and revolutionized transpor- 
tation policy in this country. We said 
for a State like Virginia, perhaps, or 
another State, if they choose to use all 
of their highway money one way, that 
is their prerogative. 

If they choose to use some of it for 
transportation, for transit needs, that 
is their prerogative. We tried for the 
first time to have a degree of flexibil- 
ity in the way funds were used. 

The good Senator, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia, makes ref- 
erence to the fact that we feed the 
Northeast corridor. Mr. President, the 
Northeast corridor does include New 
Jersey; it includes New York; it in- 
cludes Connecticut; it includes Massa- 
chusetts; it includes Rhode Island. It 
includes about a third of the popu- 
lation of the country. 

Is the Senator from Virginia saying 
that no matter how many people use 
this facility, no matter how many peo- 
ple travel through it, the fact is that 
we ought not to upgrade the safety, we 
ought not to make it more efficient, we 
ought not to deal with the problems? 
The Senator has been on Amtrak. He 
knows what that equipment looks like. 
Most of the passenger load is in that 
area. We do not ask the passengers 
whether they come from New Jersey or 
New York. It is available. It is part of 
a national asset. 

So, yes, we do have prerogatives. We 
do have options. We do have choices. 
So has every other subcommittee in 
appropriations. That is the nature of 
things. We made a tough decision. We 
scrubbed these numbers until they 
were whistle clean. And we came up 
with $2.7 billion more for highways this 
year than we did last year. 

And the Senator from Virginia's con- 
stituents as a result will benefit from 
improved highway facilities. 

The Senator is absolutely right. So it 
is simply a question of whether or not 
after all the arduous effort that has 
gone on before, that he would change 
the formula and have us reallocate, re- 
distribute, the $190 million it will take 
to accommodate this. 

I hope not. I think that we bared this 
situation fairly thoroughly. I do not 
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know whether other Senators intend to 
speak. We are not—Mr. President, I 
want to make it clear—we are not for 
any who are listening or paying atten- 
tion to the discussion, any of the other 
Senators, we are not putting minimum 
allocation under the obligation ceiling. 
We are only putting a first quarter con- 
trol on spending, cash flow. 

The minimum allocation program is 
exempt from an obligation ceiling for 
the year. Virginia will be able to obli- 
gate all of the $72 million it receives 
under the MA program, minimum allo- 
cation program. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, nar- 
rowly focusing the argument, the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia and 
the purpose of the amendment is to 
maintain the current law which has 
been in existence since 1982, leaving 
this program outside the obligation 
ceiling. I say most respectfully, the 
Senator from New Jersey, the man- 
ager, the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, by virtue of this 90-day provision it 
has the effect of bringing under the 
ceiling. It is as simple as that. That is 
the debate. And it is an effort to bridge 
the minimum allocation program in a 
de facto manner under the discretion of 
the appropriations committee contrary 
to what we have had for years since 
1982. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to support the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia, Senator WARNER. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor of this 
amendment which would remove the 
restrictions on the use of minimum al- 
location funds. 

Mr. President, I would like to express 
great concern about the unfair treat- 
ment of donor States in this appropria- 
tions bill. Historically, donor States 
have paid far more in taxes than they 
have received in transportation con- 
struction. In fiscal year 1992, South 
Carolina received only 80 cents, I re- 
peat, 80 cents from every dollar that 
our citizens paid into the highway 
trust fund. 

Mr. President, the changes to the 
minimum allocation funding in this ap- 
propriations measure is not only un- 
fair, it is also a direct attempt to cir- 
cumvent the provision debated and 
agreed to in ISTEA, which is the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act. The minimum allocation 
program ensures that donor States re- 
ceive not less than a 90-percent rate of 
return on the tax payments made to 
the highway trust fund. The minimum 
allocation program is essential in 
maintaining some level of funding eq- 
uity among the States. 

This bill limits first quarter obliga- 
tions for the minimum allocation fund 
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to 15 percent of the total amount avail- 
able to States. Mr. President, this 
would cause a $2.5 million reduction in 
funding that would otherwise be avail- 
able to the South Carolina Department 
of Transportation in the first quarter 
of the next fiscal year. While I realize 
that the committee bill does not re- 
duce the total amount appropriated 
under this program, I do recognize it as 
another penalty against donor States. 
South Carolina ranked last in Federal 
gas tax returns in 1992. We should not 
be further penalized by temporarily 
withholding any of this funding. 

Mr. President, donor States have 
made sacrifices since the inception of 
the Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem in order to create an efficient Na- 
tional Highway System. I believe that 
we have fulfilled this mission and it is 
not time for donor States to be able to 
improve their own road networks. I 
strongly oppose any attempts to make 
changes to the minimum allocation 
program. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the following Senators be 
made original cosponsors of the pend- 
ing amendment: Senators THURMOND, 
GRAHAM of Florida, COATS, LUGAR, 
BOREN, HOLLINGS, HELMS, and 
FAIRCLOTH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to read at this time from page 
$11541 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 5, 1992, when the Bond amend- 
ment—which I feel is similar in con- 
cept and parallel in objective—was 
voted on by the Senate. 

Those Senators supporting the Bond 
amendment were as follows: Senator BENT- 
SEN, Senator BOND, Senator BOREN, Senator 
BUMPERS, Senator CHAFEE, Senator COATS, 
Senator COCHRAN, Senator CRANSTON, Sen- 
ator DANFORTH, Senator DECONCINI, Senator 
DOLE, Senator DURENBERGER, Senator FORD, 
Senator FOWLER, Senator GLENN, Senator 
GRAHAM, Senator GRAMM, Senator HEFLIN, 
Senator KASSEBAUM, Senator KASTEN, Sen- 
ator KOHL, Senator LEVIN, Senator LOTT, 
Senator LUGAR, Senator MACK, Senator 
MCCAIN, Senator MCCONNELL, Senator 
METZENBAUM, Senator NICKLES, Senator 
NUNN, Senator PACKWOOD, Senator PRYOR, 
Senator RIEGLE, Senator ROBB, Senator SAN- 
FORD, Senator SASSER, Senator SEYMOUR, 
Senator SHELBY, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Senator WARNER. 

As I stated earlier, a supplement let- 
ter was signed by this basic group, to- 
gether with five other Senators, whose 
names I will add momentarily to the 
list of those that have supported the 
action in 1992. 

Mr. President, I further ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator DANFORTH 
be listed as a cosponsor to the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
would like to point out, if I may, to our 
good friend from South Carolina, that 
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this does not change the overall ceiling 
on the minimum allocation; that what- 
ever South Carolina was going to get, 
they will get. Though it is fair to the 
Senator from Virginia to confirm the 
fact. that the first-quarter distribution 
is going to be at a slower pace. 

That is true for all States. There is 
no one being singled out. There is no 
discrimination in place, or intended. 
The fact is that this process was devel- 
oped to permit us to deal with as many 
requirements as we had for transpor- 
tation. That means all transportation 
programs. Obviously, highways dwarfs 
all other programs by virtue of the 
sums of money that are allocated to 
highways. There is no attempt to make 
adjustments between one or to favor 
one type of transportation mode over 
another. 

This country needs a balanced trans- 
portation network. Some may agree a 
little more about transit; some insist 
that highways are a better way to go. 
We tried in ISTEA—and, again, the 
good Senator from Virginia was there— 
to strike a balance and to provide the 
flexibility that I talked about mo- 
ments earlier. The minimum allocation 
adjustments were made. They were in- 
creased at that time from 85 to 90 per- 
cent. That is the way they stand. A de- 
bate about that is, I guess, always in 
order. But this is an appropriations 
bill. What we are doing is we are meet- 
ing the obligation ceiling as laid out by 
formulas in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration. 

South Carolina, Virginia, and New 
Jersey will get their full highway obli- 
gation commitment. South Carolina 
will get $4.6 million this year. It is a 
minimum allocation figure. That is 
what South Carolina is going to get. 

Virginia is going to get the $72.3 mil- 
lion that it was allotted under the for- 
mula. There is no reduction in the min- 
imum allocation for the year. If one 
takes the first quarter, it does not 
meet the timetable that one might as- 
sociate with the minimum allocation. 
But when the year is over, everybody 
will have had an obligation that meets 
their—there is no cap on the obligation 
ceiling; it is a minimum allocation. 

So that is where we stand, Mr. Presi- 
dent. My colleague, the ranking mem- 
ber, looks as if he has something to 
say, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I think 
it is important to understand that no- 
body wants to attempt to say what 
States can or cannot draw down. We 
are in a fiscal bind. As a result of this 
control—it is a device by which to con- 
trol cash flow—every State will get 
every single penny that it is entitled 
to. We do not reduce any, but for the 
first quarter we ask you to stay within 
this limit. If you stay within that 
limit, it gives us the ability to manage 
our flow under the allocation formulas, 
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under that which we are given in our 
budget, to provide an additional $188 
million. 

Let me tell you what takes place if 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia is agreed to. We would have to 
go back and cut 188 million dollars’ 
worth of programs. Is that what you 
want to do? If you want to, that is 
what we will do. If we want to argue 
about States rights, we have no argu- 
ment with that. But this is a practical 
fact, a practical impact. The impact is 
that we will reduce programs—highway 
programs, essential programs—by $188 
million. 

The period of time we talk about, as 
a practical matter—and I heard the 
Senator from Virginia give reference to 
this, and he is absolutely right—is dur- 
ing the period of time when we are not 
obligating in spending those moneys, 
in any event. So if we were really im- 
peding States, et cetera—you say you 
should not be doing this. They can let 
the contracts out. They know with cer- 
tainty that they are going to get every 
single penny. 

The fact of the matter is that you do 
not generally begin to use those mon- 
eys until after the first quarter of the 
fiscal year, in any event. 

So what we are doing here is arguing 
something that sounds like really 
somehow we have a detrimental impact 
on States and we should not be doing it 
when, indeed, in managing the cash 
flow we provide $188 million more to 
States that they otherwise would not 
get for transportation needs. 

I do not want to go back to the draw- 
ing board and figure out whose $188 
million is going to be lost, because I 
want to tell you something. Everybody 
has projects that are necessary, that 
are deserving, and we do not have suffi- 
cient funds to fund it all. There are 
bridges that are necessary. 

You see us battling, pushing, shoving 
to find out where does the money come 
from, and we just do not have it all. 

So if the Senator is successful in this 
amendment, the principle that says 
this is the States’ money, they can 
draw down upon it at any time, we say 
look for the first quarter only 15 per- 
cent, he carries the day, and we lose 
$188 million in necessary brick and 
mortar in infrastructure, bridges, 
roads, and highways. I think that 
would be a shame. 

For that reason, I will be opposing 
the Senator’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. I thank my colleague 
for his comments. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia does not wish in any way to be 
dilatory at this point in time on this 
amendment. There are a number of 
Senators who have joined as cospon- 
sors. There are a number of Senators 
who had taken a part in the debate in 
1992 on an issue which I believe is par- 
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allel in almost every respect to the one 
raised by the pending amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

So I just simply say I urge those col- 
leagues who wish to. address this issue 
to do so and do so in a timely manner, 
because I would be happy to ask for the 
yeas and nays at the appropriate point 
here and proceed to allow the Senate to 
make a determination as to what its 
will is on this amendment. 

I have just received a communication 
that Senator KOHL desires to be an 
original cosponsor, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be so listed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I also 
wish to advise my colleagues that the 
Secretary of Transportation of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Milliken, has communicated 
with secretaries of transportation in 
the donor States. That communication 
essentially follows the lines of the de- 
bate that the Senator from Virginia 
has framed this morning. But he has 
put them all on alert that, in his judg- 
ment, as a seasoned administrator of a 
State highway program and one who 
has worked in this area for much of his 
lifetime, this provision currently in 
this bill is precedent setting and the 
provision will allow the Appropriations 
Committee, if it is adopted by the Sen- 
ate, to control the minimum allocation 
account in the years to come. It is sim- 
ple as that. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
make another point here. 

Why should we have any controls? 
Why do we not throw out the whole kit 
and caboodle? 

The distinguished friend and great 
friend and Senator from Virginia 
points to this one program. It is $2,117 
billion, and that is a lot of money. We 
are trying to get cash management 
here, cash flow. 

But the basic highway program also 
has a control and that is $18 billion, $18 
billion, and we have a control. We say 
you cannot spend more than 25 percent. 
The reason we do that again is that 
you simply could not—first of all, your 
budget outlays would be such that we 
would have to reduce the overall high- 
way program by billions of dollars. If 
we did not have a cash flow, we would 
actually lose tremendous amounts of 
money. 

Here we are attempting to set a for- 
mula so that in the fullness of time 
every State will actually benefit, in- 
cluding Virginia, as a result of this. 
Otherwise, what we are going to have 
is a reduction across the board of $188 
million out of the $2 billion, roughly, 
that this amendment addresses. 

So it is not that we have singled out 
these States, the donor States. We 
have not. There is a control system 
whereby we say the first quarter there 
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is a cash control for the rest of the 
States and the rest of the programs 
called the basic highway program. 
That is infrastructure, maintenance, 
bridges, surface transportation, and 
the Federal Land Highway Program. 
They all flow under the same and simi- 
lar kind of restriction that says they 
can only spend 25 percent of their 
money during the first quarter. 

Absent that, it would cost us, in 
terms of the total amount of money we 
are able to allocate for road and high- 
way construction, probably close to $1 
billion we would lose. Does that make 
sense? I do not think so, just in the 
name of saying we are going to give 
States more independence to operate 
this. 

Iam for States rights, but again this 
is management of moneys which we 
have a responsibility to see that we le- 
verage and get the most for our tax- 
payers. I think that is where we are. 

So it is a rather simple matter, and I 
would hope that we do not becloud it 
with this issue that somehow we are 
taking money and straining the use of 
dollars to a State when they are going 
to get every single penny under the for- 
mula, every penny. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
just wanted to respond to one reference 
the Senator from Virginia makes re- 
peatedly, and that is to use the debate 
in 1992 as a point of reference to point 
out that this is an extension of the 
same argument and, therefore, we have 
an unresolved problem. I point out 
with all due respect that debate was 
not about this subject. That debate had 
to do with whether or not the mini- 
mum allocation was, in essence, fair or 
unfair. 

I point out that there was extended 
debate. The side that I was on pre- 
vailed in that debate. But when we 
went to conference, we made adjust- 
ments to try to accommodate the 
donor States. 

That had little to do with whether or 
not there is a cash distribution or obli- 
gation resource distribution one quar- 
ter to the next. 

The Senator from New York pointed 
out we are talking about 15 percent in 
this first quarter. Sure, everyone 
knows that 15 percent is not one-fourth 
of 100, but it was designed to give us 
the maximum flexibility to extend the 
spare resources that we have to cover 
as many situations as we can. Some 
have faster spendout programs; some 
are slower. Highways are relatively 
slow unless they are maintenance and 
rehab funds. 

So, I think, Mr. President, it is fair 
to say that we have a bill here that is 
already overdue, that we can hang on 
to for extended periods if we would like 
to. 
If there is an issue, and every Sen- 
ator has a right to disagree with the 
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conclusions that the committee came 
to, then I think, Mr. President, in fair- 
ness we ought to move to try to resolve 
it. If there is a vote going to be called 
for, then we ought to try to move it. If 
not, then this debate will simply linger 
on. 

We have heard the arguments. They 
do not get better; they often get loud- 
er, and it does not bring any light; it 
brings heat. 

I hope that we will be able to resolve 
this issue one way or the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I re- 
peat my willingness to cooperate with 
the managers of this bill and to expe- 
dite the work of the Senate. 

It is not the intention of the Senator 
from Virginia to bring this matter con- 
tinuously up and be dilatory. So I alert 
those colleagues who may wish to 
speak to this matter from the perspec- 
tive of the Senator from Virginia to 
come to the floor as soon as conven- 
ient. Otherwise, I will simply ask for 
the yeas and nays, and we will proceed 
with a vote. 

I point out that this provision which 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations has placed in their bill is not 
in the House bill and will be a con- 
ference item. 

So, while we may not muster the 
votes today to support the position of 
the Senator from Virginia, I would sug- 
gest that a strong vote in support of 
my amendment would make this a 
more credible conference item, and 
that in a manner similar to the manner 
in which we handled the 1992 debate, 
namely, banded together and indicated 
a willingness to speak at length on the 
conference bill is a course of action we 
are likely to take. 

The distinguished manager of the bill 
from New Jersey pointed out that ac- 
commodations were made following the 
1992 debate. That accommodation is 
plain and simple. The provision was 
stricken in conference from the bill. 
You might call that accommodation. I 
say it was clearly a reaction by the 
conferees to the minority here in the 
Senate from the donor States that 
made their case very clear. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
add to the list of Senators who support 
this. I read from page S11541 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 5, 
1992, those 39 Senators who supported 
the Bond amendment. Then when the 
letter went forward the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSK!]; the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. BURNS]; the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CRAIG]; the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. WALLOP]; and 
Senator DIXON joined bringing that 
number up to 44. That was the total 
number of Senators who signed the let- 
ter. Of course, that letter is in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I know I 
should not be surprised to be debating 
the minimum allocation requirement 
again. But I am disappointed that this 
committee is again attempting to re- 
strict highway funds designated 
through the highway trust fund for 
donor States. 

The issue of minimum allocation is 
extremely important to donor States. 
These are the States who have for 
many years been making large con- 
tributions into the highway trust fund 
but have not been receiving adequate 
return for these taxes. 

Mr. President, it really is an issue of 
fundamental fairness. The highway 
trust fund was established in 1956 as a 
way to fund the Interstate Highway 
System. However, its original purpose 
is virtually complete since almost all 
of the Interstate Highway System is 
now open to traffic. But States like In- 
diana continue to pay taxes into the 
trust fund without receiving an ade- 
quate return. 

In 1982 it was recognized that there 
were essential inequities in the high- 
way trust formulas. It was decided that 
these donor States should receive, at a 
minimum, 85 percent back after the 
disbursements under the highway trust 
fund formula were made. Although still 
inadequate, this was an attempt to in- 
crease the number of the dollars going 
back to donor States. 

Just 2 years ago, when considering 
the reauthorization of the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act, 
the donor States fought hard to com- 
pletely overhaul the highway trust 
fund formulas. In my opinion, these are 
outdated and unfair. We lost this bat- 
tle. 

But after many months of heated dis- 
cussions and lengthy debate, it was 
agreed at the end that donor States 
would receive an increase in their min- 
imum allocation to 90 percent. This 
was a deal which was agreed to and 
voted on in 1991. 

But once again, the framers of the 
appropriations bill have violated the 
spirit of this agreement by seeking to 
limit the funds available to minimum 
allocation States. We saw it happen 
last year when they moved to put the 
minimum allocation funds under the 
budget ceiling, thus reducing the 
amounts promised to donor States. 
And we are seeing it again now as they 
try to limit the funds donor States can 
access. 

Mr. President, this move dem- 
onstrates that the committee does not 
intend to honor the commitment made. 
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The Senator from Virginia’s amend- 
ment would restore the commitment 
made to donor States by removing any 
restriction. His amendment is about 
fairness and honoring deals. I urge my 
colleagues to vote in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I want to 
join my colleague Senator WARNER in 
expressing my objections to the por- 
tion of the fiscal year 1994 Transpor- 
tation appropriations bill which re- 
neges on the agreements made with 
donor States such as mine. 

Two years ago, when the Senate de- 
bated the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act [ISTEA], one 
of the most hotly contested issues was 
funding equity among States. At that 
time, I joined with my colleagues in 
opposing any continuation of transpor- 
tation funding allocations that did not 
treat States equitably. In recognition 
of the these concerns, ISTEA re- 
affirmed the commitment made to 
donor States through the Minimum Al- 
location Program [MAP] of the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act [STAA] 
of 1982. This program compensates 
States that pay more into the highway 
trust fund than they receive in high- 
way grants. The importance of restor- 
ing equity in transportation funding 
was so integral to the STAA and 
ISTEA, that these laws clearly exempt- 
ed the MAP from the obligation ceil- 
ing. This promise was absolutely nec- 
essary to assure that the equity 
achieved for donor States would not 
eroded through the appropriations 
process. 

Last year’s transportation appropria- 
tion bill ultimately kept the important 
promises made to donor States. In 
spite of the fact that the Senate fiscal 
year 1993 Transportation appropria- 
tions bill included the MAP under the 
obligation ceiling, the conference re- 
port ultimately excluded the MAP 
from the obligation ceiling. 

Mr. President, this year’s Senate 
Transportation appropriation bill once 
again attempts to renege on the prom- 
ise made to donor States. But unlike 
last year, this year’s bill attempts to 
whittle away at the guarantee made to 
donor States in a much more subtle 
manner. Instead of simply placing the 
MAP under the obligation ceiling as 
last year’s bill did, this year’s bill 
starts to place unauthorized funding 
restrictions on the MAP program, by 
limiting the funds allowed to be obli- 
gated under the Minimum Allocation 
Program in the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1994 to 15 percent of the total fis- 
cal year 1994 appropriation for that 
program. 

This requirement is in direct conflict 
with the promise made to donor States 
through the Minimum Allocation Pro- 
gram of ISTEA. This requirement sets 
the dangerous precedent of placing ad- 
ditional funding restrictions on a pro- 
gram which has been explicitly ex- 
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empted from these restrictions by cur- 
rent law. 

I believe it is fair to say that many of 
the donor State Senators would never 
have supported passage of the ISTEA 
bill if they had not been guaranteed 
that the MAP program would be insu- 
lated from erosion through the appro- 
priation process. To go back on that 
agreement, as this appropriations bill 
does, is to reopen that debate, and in 
my opinion, it is irresponsible. I urge 
my colleagues to vote in favor of the 
Warner amendment. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Mr. President, I 
stand to speak in favor of Senator 
WARNER’s amendment, of which Iam a 
cosponsor, to strike language amend- 
ing ISTEA. The bill before us, as cur- 
rently written, is unacceptable to 
North Carolina, Virginia, and the other 
so-called donor States. 

I was not here during the debate over 
the Transportation bill in 1992, but I 
was North Carolina Highway Commis- 
sioner for 8 years in the 1960's, and I 
know what it is like to be a donor 
State. It is not an enviable position to 
be in. North Carolinians do not like 
paying taxes any more than anyone 
else in the country—and they sure do 
not like getting back less than they 
paid in. 

But from what I see, a lot of progress 
was made in ISTEA to bring some com- 
mon sense and equity to the highway 
program. Prior to ISTEA, North Caro- 
lina was getting back about 75 cents to 
the dollar of Federal gas tax receipts. 
Now we are getting about 87.5 cents, 
not the 90 percent we are supposed to 
be getting, but a good deal better than 
things were a few years ago. 

Now, after all this progress has been 
made, we see in the bill before us a 
small provision—some say incon- 
sequential—which restricts the amount 
a State can spend of its minimum allo- 
cation to 15 percent in the first fiscal 
quarter. 

“No big deal,” we are told, “Your 
State will still get its money.” Well, as 
a former highway commissioner, I can 
tell you it is a big deal. 

After States like North Carolina 
fought long and hard to get back a rea- 
sonable portion of their contributions 
to the Federal highway fund, we are 
not going to take lightly any tinkering 
around with the manner by which we 
get our fair share. 

Mr. President, as I said, I was not 
here when we last debated the mini- 
mum allocation issue. But it seems to 
me that the whole point of that debate 
was to provide donor States like North 
Carolina with a certain amount, one 
they could count on, in exchange for 
their willingness to foot the bill for 
States on the receiving end. 

By restricting the amount a State 
can spend of its fair share, I think the 
Senate reneges on that agreement. If it 
is not a big deal, then let us just vote 
in favor of the Warner amendment and 
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be done with the issue. Now is not the 
time to tinker with ICE-TEA, and now 
is not the time to encroach on the 
rights of donor States to receive their 
fair share in an appropriate and timely 
manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Secretary Sam 
Hunt, of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Transportation, be inserted 
into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Raleigh, NC, October 4, 1993. 
Hon. LAUCH FAIRCLOTH, 
Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR LAUCH: As you know, the “donor” 
states have worked together for several 
years to protect our interests in the federal 
transportation appropriation process. An im- 
portant part of that work may be threat- 
ened. 

The Senate Transportation Appropriations 
bill amends the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act (ISTEA) to restrict 
the amount of Minimum Allocation funds 
that can be spent in the first quarter. While 
this may not have a short term practical ef- 
fect on our programming, it could set a dan- 
gerous precedent toward bringing the entire 
Minimum Allocation program under the ob- 
ligation ceiling. 

Minimum Allocation funds currently are 
outside the obligation ceiling, and bringing 
them under the ceiling would reduce the 
amount the donor states would receive, 
compounding further the disparity between 
donor and donee states. While the above bill 
does not specifically move the Minimum Al- 
location funds under the ceiling, it could be 
a step in that direction. 

I am told that Senator Warner and others 
may propose an amendment to strike the bill 
language referencing section 157 of title 23, 
which would alter the MA program. I would 
urge you to support any effort to retain the 
full effectiveness and intent of the Minimum 
Allocation Program. 

I appreciate your help and support. If you 
have questions or require additional infor- 
mation, please call Ms. Hannah Byron in 
North Carolina's Washington Office. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
SAM HUNT. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I am 
voting with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER] on his motion to waive 
the Budget Act so that his amendment 
to strike the provisions inserted into 
the appropriations bill which alter the 
statutory guarantee that highway 
trust fund States receive at least 90 
percent of their contribution can be 
considered on the merits because I op- 
pose the action taken by the Appro- 
priations Committee in this regard. 
Wisconsin is, of course, a donor State 
and sends more highway tax money to 
Washington than it receives back from 
the highway fund. 

Iam very disappointed that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia did not include in 
his amendment an offset so that a 
budget waiver would not have been re- 
quired. However, all of the parties in 
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this debate have made it clear that if 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia prevails, an amendment would 
immediately be offered to reduce other 
accounts in the bill to bring it below 
the budget ceiling. With that under- 
standing, I support the motion to 
waive the Budget Act with regard to 
the Warner amendment because I be- 
lieve his amendment is clearly correct 
on the merits and I want to send as 
strong a signal to the conferees that 
this inequity should be corrected in 
conference. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we have had a good airing of the 
amendment from the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I believe that this would cause 
us to change the structure of the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I raise the 
point of order under section 602(c) of 
the Budget Act, as amended, that the 
amendment provides outlays that are 
in excess of the subcommittee’s 602(b) 
allocation under the fiscal year 1994 
concurrent resolution on the budget 
and is not in order. 

Mr. President, we await the decision 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has made a point of order. The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I move 
to waive the Budget Act with respect 
to this amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBB], 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 

ARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform my colleagues that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia feels he has ex- 
pressed in the course of this debate, 
some 1%%-plus hours, all the points I 
wish to raise. It would not be my inten- 
tion to appeal the order of the chair. 
Therefore, this vote now framed will be 
the vote that would be dispositive of 
this issue. 

Mr. President, the leadership has 
communicated with the floor and has 
indicated it would be most convenient 
for the Senate as a whole, I think, to 
vote at 11:15. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. That is correct. 
We ask unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr. WARNER. Therefore I advise the 
managers the Senator from Virginia 
would have no objection should they 
seek to lay this amendment aside and 
proceed to other business with that un- 
derstanding, and therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent the Senator from Vir- 
ginia may have a vote on the point of 
order at the hour of 11:15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask I be 
allowed to proceed for 5 minutes as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, the United 
States is a country with a great herit- 
age of supporting floundering democ- 
racies, and a heart which reaches out 
to people in need. In December of last 
year, President Bush, acting out of 
compassion for the tens of thousands of 
starving people, sent America on a mis- 
sion to Somalia. It was a mission of 
peace and it was a mission of compas- 
sion, 

That mission has been carried for- 
ward by the present administration. It 
is also a mission that has been com- 
pleted. With its completion the time 
has come for the United States to leave 
Somalia. We should not continue to 
mortgage the lives of Americans for a 
country with no government and a peo- 
ple who refuse to assume responsibility 
for their own destiny. 

Under no circumstances should the 
United States remain in Somalia, only 
to place more American lives at risk. 
The newly emerging policy toward So- 
malia is a growing monster which is 
out of control and is now eating our 
own. Our policy no longer seeks to end 
the starvation and hunger which 
struck thousands, perhaps millions, 
over the last 2 years in Somalia. No 
longer do we simply pursue a cessation 
of fighting in order to allow the free 
flow of food. We are now trying to cre- 
ate a peace, where no peace exists. We 
are also learning you cannot make 
peace when armed bandits and two-bit 
hoods are intent on disrupting the 
peace. 

President Clinton’s policy toward So- 
malia is based on the United Nations 
Security Council resolution 814, which 
is very different from our original mis- 
sion to stop the starvation and allow 
food convoys to reach the Somali peo- 
ple. The Clinton policy as it now ap- 
pears seeks to recreate a country, a 
country which has no civil authority, 
no national economy, and no function- 
ing government. 

Our ambassador to the United Na- 
tions has suggested we must now raise 
Somalia from a failed state into an 
emerging democracy. 
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My question is, Why? Why is that our 
role, our responsibility? Is it in our na- 
tional security interest to do that? 

While the administration’s goal may 
be laudable, why is it our responsibil- 
ity—our  responsibility—to restore 
peace and a government to Somalia? 
Where is our national interest which 
compels the United States to create 
this U.N. notion of Utopia? Why must 
the United States squander our na- 
tional treasure of America’s best men 
and women to create peace in a land 
where peace is not wanted? It is not 
America’s responsibility. We have no 
national security interests at stake. 

Now is the time for the United States 
to leave. 

As I am sure with most Members of 
the Senate, I have been receiving lots 
of calls from back home asking, What 
are we doing? I talked this morning to 
the mother of two young Marines. She 
is saying my young sons are not over 
there yet but they may have to go. 
Why? What is our goal? What is our re- 
sponsibility there? 

American military forces are ill suit- 
ed for this mission. Our forces are de- 
signed, equipped, trained and main- 
tained to fight and to win in combat. If 
you give our forces a military objective 
they will meet that objective. But they 
are not trained to pacify unruly mobs. 
Americans have no desire to see their 
men and women degraded, killed, and 
defiled by lawless reprobates who drag 
the bodies of Americans through the 
streets to be kicked and spat upon. 

The American people will not stand 
for this. We have met our mission. The 
time has come to leave Somalia. I see 
no U.S. security interest which re- 
quires the United States to remain. If 
the President believes such a national 
security interest exists and requires 
our presence, he needs to explain it to 
the American people, needs to come to 
the Congress, tell us what the goals 
are, let us debate it. I believe we will 
follow the Commander in Chief’s lead. 
But right now the situation is totally 
intolerable. 

Beyond the issue of Somalia, we need 
to examine the underlying assumptions 
guiding the administration and all of 
us, frankly, to the conclusion that we 
must remain in Somalia. The Clinton 
administration appears dedicated to 
sending the U.S. military into dan- 
gerous seas of multinational peace- 
keeping in an effort to elevate the sta- 
tus of the United Nations into a guard- 
ian arbiter of the new world order. 

Key to this new vision of the world is 
creation of a new world army whose 
singular purpose is to enforce the 
whims of the arcane United Nations 
Security Council. The administration’s 
effort to create a new vision for the 
U.S. military is embodied, I fear, in a 
new Presidential directive, called 
PDD-13. Under PDD-13, the United 
States becomes the trainer and bill 
payer of an effort to create a military 
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command structure for the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. That, 
too, I believe, is unacceptable. 

Only 2 weeks ago the Senate exten- 
sively debated the merits of placing 
U.S. military forces under the com- 
mand and control of the United Na- 
tions. 

While lively and animated, the de- 
bate did not resolve the proper role for 
U.S. military in the United Nations. It 
would be nice if the Congress had the 
luxury of time to debate this issue in 
the calm, deliberative Halls of the U.S. 
Senate. Unfortunately, the events in 
Somalia over the last 10 days have 
forced this issue. Now is the time for 
the Congress and the Nation to exam- 
ine this policy, in conjunction with the 
Clinton administration, of whether or 
not, and under what conditions, we 
would ever allow U.S. forces to be to- 
tally under U.N. command. 

MORTON HALPERIN’S ROLE 

The Clinton administration’s 
pointman on crafting the U.S. military 
role in this new world, is Dr. Morton 
Halperin, the nominee for the position 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Peacekeeping and Democracy. Mr. 
Halperin is widely recognized to be the 
architect of PDD-13. Mr. Halperin is 
awaiting confirmation and I propose 
that Mr. Halperin become the calayst 
which begins the debate regarding the 
Clinton effort to multinationalize the 
U.S. military. We must examine Mr. 
Halperin’s role in drafting PDD-13. 
What are his views regarding this So- 
malia experiment which is now costing 
American lives on a daily basis? 

The administration’s incremental ef- 
fort in Somalia requires that we debate 
the administration’s policy now. Yes- 
terday, the Clinton administration an- 
nounced that 7 more helicopters, 4 M- 
1 tanks, 14 Bradley fighting vehicles, 2 
AC-130 gunships, and 250 more people 
will be going to Somalia. Yet, the ad- 
ministration continues their commit- 
ment to placing U.S. troops under U.N. 
command, continues to follow the same 
rules of engagement and continues to 
place U.S. lives at risk. If the President 
remains committed to staying in So- 
malia, we must dramatically increase 
our United States presence. Nothing 
short of total occupation by U.S. 
forces—under U.S. command—is ac- 
ceptable. My preference is that the 
United States leave Somalia. 

Mr. President, I will just conclude 
with this. We have already spent well 
over $1 billion—I understand perhaps 
over $1.5 billion—in Somalia. Over 20 
Americans have been killed and hun- 
dreds have been wounded. The famine 
in Somalia has essentially been eradi- 
cated. This year’s harvest is adequate 
to feed the country. Our humanitarian 
mission in Somalia is complete. Our 
mission has been accomplished. We 
should declare victory and get out. Re- 
maining in Somalia only will cost 
more U.S. lives, squander U.S. power, 
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and commit the United States to an 
unending quagmire from which we can- 
not easily withdraw. This is an unac- 
ceptable situation, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor. 


(Disturbance in the visitors’ gal- 
leries.) 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair advises the galleries that it is 
not permissible for the galleries to ex- 
press approval or disapproval for what 
is going on in the Senate. 

Mr. LOTT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


O nÁ yN 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to waive. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 35, 
nays 63, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 303 Leg.] 


YEAS—35 
Bennett Ford McCain 
Bond Glenn Metzenbaum 
Boren Graham Nickles 
Chafee Gramm Nunn 
Coats Hatch Riegle 
Coverdell Helms Robb 
Danforth Hollings Sasser 
DeConcini Hutchison Shelby 
Dole Kohl Thurmond 
Durenberger Levin Wallop 
Faircloth Lugar Warner 
Feingold Mathews 

NAYS—63 
Akaka Dodd Leahy 
Baucus Domenici Lieberman 
Biden Dorgan Lott 
Bingaman Exon Mack 
Boxer Feinstein Mikulski 
Bradley Gorton Mitchell 
Breaux Grassley Moseley-Braun 
Brown Gregg Moynthan 
Bryan Harkin Murkowski 
Bumpers Hatfield Murray 
Burns Inouye Packwood 
Byrd Jeffords Pell 
Campbell Johnston Pressler 
Cochran Kassebaum Pryor 
Cohen Kempthorne Reid 
Conrad Kennedy Rockefeller 
Craig Kerrey Roth 
D'Amato Kerry Sarbanes 
Daschle Lautenberg Simon 
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Simpson Specter Wellstone 

Smith Stevens Wofford 
NOT VOTING—2 

Heflin McConnell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 35, the nays are 63. 
Three-fifths of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn not having voted in the 
affirmative, the motion is rejected. 

The adoption and enactment into law 
of the pending Warner amendment 
would provide for budget outlays at 
least $30 million in excess of the appro- 
priate allocation of such outlays re- 
ported under subsection 602(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974 for 
the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and the Related Agencies in connection 
with the concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1994, in violation 
of sections 602(c) and 302(f) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act. 

Therefore, the point of order is well 
taken and the amendment falls. 

Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. LEAHY. Madam President, I 
have listened over the last 12 weeks to 
the words of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Senator BYRD], re- 
garding Somalia. I must admit I have 
taken his remarks home, and I have 
listened to them on the floor. We sit 
virtually next to each other on the 
floor, and I have listened to him speak 
on this subject. I have read what he 
said afterward, even to the extent of 
taking some of his remarks back to my 
home in Vermont where I could read 
them outside the beltway. 

I told the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia that had his original res- 
olution on Somalia gone forward, I in- 
tended to vote for it. There was a com- 
promise on the then-agreed-upon reso- 
lution that was passed. And I agreed 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
and the distinguished majority leader, 
the minority leader, and everybody 
else involved who put the compromise 
together, under the conditions at that 
time. But I also listened yesterday 
when Senator BYRD was speaking, and 
I went back this morning, and dug out 
some comments I made on December 1. 
That is December 1, 1992, 

I spoke then of the troops going into 
Somalia. I said that U.S. forces were 
part of the U.N.-mandated military op- 
eration and they were going to be re- 
placed as soon as possible by a U.N. 
peacekeeping force. I said some U.S. 
forces might be part of that U.N. force, 
but I expected most of the U.S. forces 
to be withdrawn as soon as their hu- 
manitarian mission was done. 

Last December, I said there was a 
clear and attainable strategy for these 
forces. We were going in with over- 
whelming power to secure ports and 
airfields, to secure safety of the food 
distribution operation. 
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I said they were not going in to fight 
the warlords or pacify the entire coun- 
try. Let me repeat that. Last Decem- 
ber, I said it was not our purpose to 
fight the warlords or pacify the entire 
country, but to end the famine. 

I also said I believed that the United 
Nations must also be responsible for 
providing leadership in developing a 
political solution to the anarchy that 
would simply reappear the moment the 
troops left. > 

Last December, I urged the President 
to press the United Nations to accept 
that responsibility as soon as possible. 

Then, Madam President, in my re- 
marks a year ago, I said I was very 
concerned that we not go in there with- 
out knowing how we are going to get 
out. Somalia must not be allowed to 
become another Lebanon where our 
Marines met with disaster. 

I supported the original goal of 
United States intervention, to feed the 
starving Somali people, to stop the 
killing. At the time, though, I was 
deeply troubled about what would hap- 
pen after the famine was ended. I called 
at that time for a U.N. peacekeeping 
force, with them taking over the peace- 
keeping responsibility as soon as the 
humanitarian part had ended. 

Unfortunately, I do not think the 
United Nations has carried out its 
peacekeeping and peacemaking duties 
as well as we had hoped. In fact, it has 
failed to achieve vital goals such as 
restoration of minimal government 
services. This has forced a very sizable 
U.S. force to remain much longer than 
anybody in the Congress or anybody in 
the American public expected them to. 

The U.N. role still remains unclear. 
Unfortunately, the mission of the U.S. 
forces also remains unclear, and deaths 
of Americans are rising. 

Somalia is becoming an intolerable 
and totally unacceptable situation. 
With the humanitarian mission com- 
pleted, and no agreement on a new mis- 
sion, I cannot support U.S. troops being 
in a situation of hostilities without an 
authorization of Congress. 

This is the position I took in April 
1975, as the most junior Member of the 
United States Senate, regarding Viet- 
nam. I said it in actions in Beirut and 
in the Persian Gulf, that American 
troops, except in an absolute emer- 
gency situation, should not be put ina 
situation of long-term hostilities with- 
out a very clear Presidential declara- 
tion of why they are there, what their 
goals are, and then with a congres- 
sional resolution backing that mission. 

This is what we did in the Persian 
Gulf war. I think that the fact that 
there was so much Congressional sup- 
port after that resolution, far more 
support than there was before, re- 
flected the fact that the Congress and 
the American people had debated it and 
voted on it. 

Now, if the administration can 
present a clear mission for the United 
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States forces as part of a realistic, 
well-defined U.N. policy for restoring 
government in Somalia, let them do 
that and let us vote on it. But absent 
such a clear statement of the mission 
of the U.S. forces, without a well-de- 
fined exit strategy when we can say 
they accomplished their job and can 
come home, I cannot vote for such an 
authorization. It is not fair to our 
troops. It is contrary to the warmaking 
powers of the Congress. 

Madam President, there is one thing 
we must learn and we must understand, 
especially as we stand here as the one 
superpower of the world, if we are 
going to use the warmaking powers of 
this country, that our Constitution is 
very clear how that shall be done. 

The President has a major defining 
role as Commander in Chief, and I 
would not in any way suggest that that 
role be taken from any President. But 
the Constitution also gives a very clear 
role to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

In Somalia neither of those roles 
have been carried out. It: started out as 
a humanitarian mission, and it has 
turned into something completely dif- 
ferent. It is very possible we may have 
a defining statement of why we are 
there, what our goals are, and what 
will cause us to leave. But as of this 
moment we do not have that. 

We must have it, and then we must 
vote on it. We must stand up and be 
willing to vote on it. We must be will- 
ing to state our position on it and be 
willing to face the American people. 

I do not know what that vote will be. 
I do not know what the administration 
statement might be. But without it, 
American troops must come back out 
of Somalia. It is as clear as that. If 
American troops are going to stay in 
Somalia under these kinds of hos- 
tilities, then there has to be a vote of 
Congress saying that we understand 
their purposes, we agree with their pur- 
poses, and we vote for them to stay 
there. 

I want to see that kind of debate. I 
want us to hear the justification pro- 
vided by the President for retaining 
U.S. troops. I want to hear a clear ex- 
planation of what the U.N.’s role will 
be, because frankly I have not been im- 
pressed with the United Nations. I have 
not been impressed with the way they 
have carried out their role. I have not 
been impressed with their definition of 
the role. I have not been impressed 
with their actions. 

But I also feel a responsibility as a 
U.S. Senator to the men and women we 
send in harm’s way. Every member of 
the Armed Forces knows that when he 
or she takes that commission, when 
they are sworn in, that they may be 
placed in harm's way. They know it 
and I admire them for doing it. 

I remember the great pride I felt on 
graduation day at Parris Island watch- 
ing my own youngest son when he com- 
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pleted his training with the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps. We all know, every parent, 
every brother, every sister knows, 
every member of the family who takes 
that oath, that they may well be 
placed in harm's way. But every one of 
those men and women in our Armed 
Forces also should know if they are 
going to be placed in harm’s way it is 
going to be with a clear definition of 
why they are there, a clear definition 
of America’s goal for being there and 
that the Congress will uphold the Con- 
stitution by voting for it. 

Thank you very much, Madam Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks may follow the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I, 
like every single American, was griev- 
ously pained to the heart as we saw 
those pictures yesterday and as we 
learned of the loss of our brave service 
persons serving in Somalia. 

Madam President, I have voted for 
the measure brought forth by our dis- 
tinguished senior colleague, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD], 
that calls for an orderly process of con- 
sideration, first, by the President in 
his role as Commander in Chief, and 
then by the Congress in its role under 
the Constitution, a role equally impor- 
tant to that of the President in terms 
of our ability to declare or not to de- 
clare war or otherwise through appro- 
priations support the actions of a 
President when those actions involve 
the life and limb of service persons in 
combat. It is an orderly process. 

I listened very carefully to my col- 
league’s remarks. I believe that I un- 
derstood him to say very clearly—and I 
join with him on that—that we, the 
Senate of the United States, and hope- 
fully the Congress as a whole, want to 
support our President. 

The role of the Commander in Chief 
is a burdensome one. It is a lonely one. 
I assure you, without factually know- 
ing it, but I assure you that no one had 
a heavier heart last night on seeing 
those pictures of American service per- 
sons brutally dragged through the 
streets of Mogadishu, Somalia, by 
those bands of ungrateful, undisci- 
plined individuals. No one suffered 
more than our President. 

And I have had the privilege, as have 
other Members of this Chamber, of 
working with our President on foreign 
policy issues, be it Bosnia or Somalia. 
But we must stand with our President, 
his National Security Adviser, and his 
Secretary of State. I urge my col- 
leagues to look at the transcript of the 
interview of the Secretary of State last 
night on the MacNeil-Lehrer show in 
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which he explicitly stated the goal of 
the President and the goals of this Na- 
tion with respect to Somalia. 

But we have to work with our Presi- 
dent. Nothing we can do in this Cham- 
ber or by the Congress of the United 
States can ever be viewed or construed 
as a cut and run policy, no matter how 
difficult that may be politically or oth- 
erwise for the individual Members of 
the Congress. Our credibility in han- 
dling our role in Somalia will deter- 
mine our credibility in handling other 
situations in which we, as the leader of 
the free world, invite other nations to 
come in with their troops and coalition 
forces to resolve these unpredictable 
problems as they arise throughout the 
world. That is what we must stand 
for—credibility. 

I think our President, to date, has 
handled this situation as best he can. 
His principal advisers have carefully 
come before this body. They came be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee yesterday and briefed us on So- 
malia; a tragic story. And there will be 
some questions about the military tac- 
tics employed which might have re- 
sulted in the tragic loss of life and limb 
that we experienced as a nation yester- 
day. 

But bottom line: The Congress must 
work with our President. Our President 
is doing his level best. Nothing we do 
can ever be construed as cut and run or 
it will destroy our credibility to form 
coalitions to deal with comparable sit- 
uations in the future. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEAHY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Madam President, I 
wish to respond very briefly. 

The Senator from Virginia knows I 
have, in my capacity as chairman of 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee, 
stood with Presidents, both Republican 
and Democrat, on major foreign policy 
issues and have helped them carry out 
major foreign policy issues, as indeed 
he has. In fact, he and I worked very 
closely together on a number of those 
matters. 

I want to support our President no 
matter what party he may belong to on 
a foreign policy issue. 

When we speak of standing with the 
President, Madam President, I will 
stand first with the Constitution of the 
United States, and I will stand with 
that Constitution which requires us to 
exercise our warmaking powers. Now 
that may well mean that we are stand- 
ing side by side with the President of 
the United States and that we vote for 
the same thing that he wants, and that 
may well be. 

But, first and foremost, the President 
of the United States has to stand with 
the Constitution, as we have to stand 
with the Constitution. That is really 
what makes this the powerful Nation 
that we are. 
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That is all I am saying—that we are 
going to have a goal there. Let us de- 
fine it and let us vote on it. 

Iam not asking to cut and run. Iam 
not asking to stay. I am just saying, 
let us have our goal defined clearly and 
then let us vote for it. 

The stand that I have always taken 
before is I will always try to support 
and help Presidents on foreign policy 
issues as the leader of our country. But 
I will stand first and foremost with the 
Constitution of the United States be- 
fore I will any President of any party. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. If I may might reply 
to my distinguished friend. We ought 
to stand with the Constitution. We 
stand at that desk and take the oath of 
office, when we are privileged to be- 
come U.S. Senators, to support the 
Constitution. 

But I ask my friend: Historically, 
when was the last time the Congress of 
the United States declared war? We are 
talking about the war clause of the 
Constitution. This body has abdicated 
its responsibility time after time when 
Presidents have called our troops into 
action and in harm’s way. 

We get all confused with this War 
Powers Act. Several of us here, includ- 
ing the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia, the Senator from Maine, 
the Republican leader, the Senator 
from Georgia, and I have had tried on 
several occasions to get the attention 
of this Chamber to clarify that ambigu- 
ous piece of law. So let us be cautious. 

I am not sure that when the Senator 
from Vermont refers to the constitu- 
tional powers to declare war if he is 
suggesting that be done in this in- 
stance. Because I believe that Presi- 
dents have worked within the spirit of 
the War Powers Act and Congress has 
not seen fit to declare war for some pe- 
riod of time. My recollection is World 
War II. 

Mr. LEAHY. Madam President, if the 
Senator will yield, my statement is 
precisely what my statement was. 

I made a clear reference to the de- 
bate and resolution that was passed by 
the House and the Senate at the time 
of the Persian Gulf war. I believe that 
that is the absolute minimum we can 
do here in this case. 

I have taken this position consist- 
ently. I did in April 1975, on the debate 
in the Armed Services Committee, as a 
member, regarding continued author- 
ization for the war in Vietnam. I did in 
Beirut. I have in Grenada. I have been 
a consistent voice in support of Con- 
gress exercising its right and respon- 
sibility to vote on whether American 
Armed Forces should be committed to 
hostilities. I have said that we ought at 
least, at the very least, to take the 
same steps that we did in the Persian 
Gulf war. 
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As the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia knows, he and I were on oppo- 
site sides of that vote. But, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia 
knows, there were a number of major 
issues that the President had to have 
resolved in his favor after that vote 
that could have been only resolved be- 
cause of strong bipartisan coalition 
that I helped put together as chairman 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee. And I gave my cooperation. And I 
did it because, even though that vote 
had gone opposite to my position, that 
was the clear vote of the Congress on 
that issue and, therefore, I felt that 
once the Congress had spoken we could 
all move forward together. 

That is what I want here. I want us 
to understand why we are there. I may 
well support exactly the positions of 
the President are. But he ought to 
state them very clearly, and we should 
debate them on the floor of this body. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, in 
reply to my distinguished friend, he 
might remember that it was the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, it was his bill that 
was the subject of that debate. I was 
the author, together with others, of the 
bill. But I was the principal sponsor of 
the bill to authorize use of force by 
then President Bush in the gulf war, 
and we won by a bare margin of five 
votes. 

Madam President, let me make my 
position clear. 

Mr. President, I have continued over 
the past several months to be support- 
ive of the administration's policy in 
Somalia. However, I have become in- 
creasingly concerned as we expanded 
our objectives there at the same time 
we were decreasing our combat forces. 

Yesterday’s events and the briefing 
presented by the Joint Staff to the 
Armed Services Committee stunned 
both me and other Senators. It was dif- 
ficult for me to believe that we had 
committed some of the most elite 
troops we have to such an operation in 
the middle of territory we knew to be 
controlled by Aideed forces with no 
way to reinforce them or come to their 
assistance. We were dependent on a 
U.N. multilateral force to come to the 
assistance of our beleagured Rangers. 
The U.N. force took 7 hours to respond. 
In the meantime, our forces paid the 
price in casualties. 

It is unclear whether this operation 
was conducted under U.N. or U.S com- 
mand—or who was directly responsible 
for ensuring that a reaction force was 
prepared to assist the U.S. forces. Re- 
gardless of who was in command of this 
operation, I believe we must make it 
clear that in the future, U.S. forces 
will operate only under U.S. command- 
ers, and we will know who should be 
held responsible. 

Now we are witness to pictures and 
accounts of United States prisoners 
being paraded on television and the 
bodies of United States soldiers being 
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mutiliated and dragged down the 
streets of Mogadishu while Somalis 
cheered and participated in the mutila- 
tion—Somalis that we sent our young 
sons and daughters halfway around the 
world to rescue from starvation. 

Mr. President, these reports and pic- 
tures fill me anger and revulsion. I 
have not heard of any case where any 
Somalis tried to assist or support our 
troops in this action. Maybe there were 
some. I hope so. 

I do not believe these atrocities 
should go unpunished. The attack on 
our forces and the behavior of Aideed’s 
forces toward our casualties and de- 
tainees is unforgivable and I hope we 
will punish Aideed’s forces accordingly. 
In addition, there should be no mis- 
understanding on Aideed’s part that 
further maltreatment of U.S. detainees 
will not be tolerated. 

Mr. President, it is now time for the 
Congress to involve itself in this mat- 
ter. The briefing received yesterday, by 
the Armed Services Committee was 
shocking in several aspects. 

The first, I have already mentioned— 
the lack of a reaction force that was 
capable of assisting our Ranger forces 
committed to an operation to capture 
some of Aideed’s lieutenants. We found 
ourselves dependent on U.N. forces who 
were neither trained nor equipped to 
conduct the relief operation. In short, 
Mr. President, we committed forces to 
combat in a situation where we did not 
have the capacity to reinforce or res- 
cue them. It is clear that we do not 
have adequate United States forces in 
Somalia to carry out the expanded mis- 
sions and objectives we have now taken 
on and it is clear to me that our troops 
are at great risk when we depend on 
U.N. forces for such assistance and sup- 
port. 

The second aspect of the briefing 
that stunned and surprised me was the 
extent to which the situation in 
Mogadishu has deteriorated since we 
withdrew most of the United States 
combat forces. In January, we had 
25,000 troops in Somalia and our mis- 
sion was to ensure that humanitarian 
relief could be accomplished. I still be- 
lieve that was a worthy mission which 
we achieved. 

Now, we have about 5,000 troops in 
Somalia, about half of which are in- 
volved in logistical support but we 
have apparently expanded our missions 
to include nation-building, reconcili- 
ation and warlord-hunting. 

It became shockingly clear to me 
during a briefing by the Joint Staff 
yesterday, that we are not in control at 
all in Mogadishu. That is another rea- 
son I was so shocked when I discovered 
we were conducting operations in this 
hostile territory without adequate re- 
action forces that could reinforce or as- 
sist them. It is my strong conviction 
that we should put enough force in the 
area to control it—or stop exposing our 
troops to the danger of operating in 
these areas—or get out altogether. 
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The administration announced yes- 
terday that it would reinforce our 
troops in Somalia. Essentially, they 
will send 4 M1 tanks, 14 Bradley fight- 
ing vehicles, another 250 Rangers, 2 
AC-130 gunships and helicopters to re- 
place those that have been damaged or 
destroyed. In my view, especially after 
looking at that map presented by the 
Joint Staff yesterday, we are only pro- 
ceeding down a path of 
incrementalism. We are committing in- 
sufficient forces and we will pay in 
blood again. I thought we had learned 
the advantages of using overwhelming, 
decisive force in these situations. 

Last, Mr. President, I am not sure 
why the objectives in Somalia were ex- 
panded. What are our national vital in- 
terests? Why should young Americans 
die now in Somalia? It is high time the 
Congress seek answers to these ques- 
tions. 

In summary, Mr. President, my 
thoughts now are that if we determine 
there are vital national interests that 
justify putting the lives of young 
Americans at risk, then the President 
should put enough force on the ground 
and in the air to get the job done. 
When we have cleaned up the dissident 
forces in Mogadishu, the United States, 
working with the United Nations, 
should determine what else needs to be 
done and whether it is in our interests 
for our military forces to participate. 

The reinforcements announced by the 
administration thus far can only be 
characterized as timid and only enough 
to get us into more trouble. Four tanks 
and 14 Bradley’s are not going to 
change the situation in Mogadishu 
very much. There is no doubt in my 
mind that if this is all we do now, we 
will be faced with decisions of in- 
creased escalation further down the 
road. 

Mr. President, again we find our- 
selves in a quagmire—where our origi- 
nal, good intentions have led us into 
trouble and our young sons and daugh- 
ters are asked to pay the price. I be- 
lieve that President Clinton did not in- 
tend that our humanitarian efforts 
would lead to this. I know that Presi- 
dent Bush did not. But here we are. The 
Congress must now begin the national 
debate on this issue and must decide if 
it is in our national interest to remain 
in Somalia and if so, to be prepared to 
support sufficient force to prevail and 
protect our forces. If not, we must find 
a way to remove our forces in a manner 
that will permit us to continue to lead 
on issues of national interest to the 
United States. 

Finally, Mr. President, while the 
Congress is debating and deciding these 
issues, it will be necessary for Amer- 
ican forces to continue to be deployed 
in Somalia. But I believe the American 
people have the right to demand that 
we protect those forces. As I said ear- 
lier, I do not believe that the reinforce- 
ments that the President announced on 
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Monday are sufficient to ensure that 
our forces can protect themselves while 
performing the missions they are pres- 
ently assigned. I therefore call upon 
the President to immediately send sub- 
stantial reinforcement to Somalia to 
provide the United States with the 
forces necessary to ensure that we can 
carry out our assigned missions with 
the least possible threat to our mili- 
tary personnel. This action should not 
be viewed as an escalation of United 
States activity or mission in Somalia— 
rather it is the minimum necessary ac- 
tion to permit our forces in Somalia to 
operate safely while the Congress, 
working with the President, reaches 
agreement about our long-term role in 
Somalia. 

At the same time, the Congress must 
immediately begin the debate abut our 
long-term role in Somalia. If the Con- 
gress, working with the President, de- 
termines that it is not in our national 
interest to continue to have military 
forces present in Somalia, we must also 
work with the President to plan and 
execute an orderly and credible with- 
drawal of our forces from that theater. 
If the Congress, working with the 
President, determines that it is in our 
national interest for United States 
forces to be responsible for the internal 
political and security affairs of Soma- 
lia, as they are now being asked to do, 
then we, the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, must clearly explain this to the 
American people and must commit 
adequate military force and national 
resources to accomplish our national 
objectives and to protect those young 
men and women we ask to carry out 
those objectives. 

These decisions, whatever they may 
be, will be of major importance to the 
future role of the United States in this 
new world in which we live. We must 
make these decisions in recognition of 
their importance—they cannot be made 
in a single day. But at the same time, 
we cannot delay these decisions for 
months. A report is due from the Presi- 
dent on October 15. I hope we will give 
the President time to provide us with 
this report and to make recommenda- 
tions about our long-term role in So- 
malia. But we must then decide these 
issues—they can wait no longer. We 
owe it to the American Armed Forces 
and we owe it to the American people. 

And I judge that the objective of the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, his resolution, which this Sen- 
ator supported, is to do much the same 
thing as we did in that gulf operation 
when this Chamber, together with the 
other body, did step up and address spe- 
cifically the gulf issue and go on record 
as supporting our President. 

It might be construed as a de facto 
declaration of war under the war pow- 
ers of the Constitution accorded to this 
body. I remember that very well, and I 
wholeheartedly support a similar 
course of action. 
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The point I wish to make today is we 
should stand fast with our President as 
he works through his responsibilities 
to inform this body of his intentions 
and then we act in a similar manner. 
Unfortunately, last night, newscasts 
sort of featured several who stood up 
and said, “It is time now, today, yes- 
terday, to get out.” 

No matter how much I would like to 
see our forces extracted, I want to 
make sure they extract them in a man- 
ner that clearly indicates honor of 
service for those who made the sac- 
rifices and this country provides that 
exit strategy in a manner that is fully 
understood and maintains the credibil- 
ity of this Nation as a future partner in 
securing peace elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. LEAHY. Madam President, the 
Senator from Virginia and I are saying 
the same thing. I simply am asking for 
another resolution as we had in the 
Persian Gulf war. I am not one who 
asked that we today turn around and 
leave. I have not done that. 

What I have stated elsewhere is what 
I have stated on the floor of the Senate 
today: If we are going to have Amer- 
ican men and women in harm's way 
carrying out U.S. policy, then let us be 
very clear what that policy is and let 
us debate and vote on a resolution 
similar to the one the Senator from 
Virginia and others put forward at the 
time of the Persian Gulf war. Let us 
vote on it because I can assure you, 
Madam President, as the only remain- 
ing superpower in the world, we are 
going to be called upon to do this sort 
of thing over and over again. 

I could give a long list of other trou- 
ble spots that could cry out as much as 
Somalia did. They may not be on the 
evening news every night as Somalia 
was a year ago. Maybe that is why we 
do not respond to it. But there are 
other areas in just as much critical 
need. If we are going to start moving 
around, either as a policeman of the 
world or responding because of a hu- 
manitarian need, we ought to make 
clear what our goals are when our serv- 
ice people are put in harm’s way and 
what our exit strategy is and what the 
support is among the American people, 
as reflected in the kind of congres- 
sional resolution that the Senator from 
Virginia and others talked about. 

That is all I want. But I think we 
have gone so far beyond our original 
purpose in going into Somalia, and the 
U.N. mandate has become so murky 
that it is time to have that debate. I 
understand that the administration it- 
self welcomes such a debate, and I un- 
derstand there will be such a debate. I 
want to make it very clear what I said 
last December and what I say today. I 
have tried to be consistent all the way 
through. We will have that debate and 
then we will decide whether we stay 
there. I think we owe that to our mili- 
tary people who are there. These are 
extremely brave Americans. They are 
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there because they have taken an oath 
to protect and defend this country. 
They have been directed to go there, 
and they are doing that. 

They also ought to know that we un- 
derstand what the purposes are and 
that we support those purposes. That is 
all I have said. Nothing more, nothing 
less. But I think that the Senator from 
West Virginia has clearly spoken to the 
conscience of this body in saying we 
have to go forward to vote on it one 
way or the other, and I agree with the 
Senator from West Virginia, and I join 
with him in that call. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, to 
conclude this, I hope the remarks of 
the Senator does not give rise to an in- 
ference that that debate has not al- 
ready started. It has started. It started 
weeks ago when the National Security 
Adviser to the President, Mr. Lake, 
laid down in a very explicit and clear 
speech the fundamental framework 
that this Nation should follow as we 
pursue our own security interests and 
those of our allies and friends around 
the world. 

Subsequent to that was a speech by 
the President of the United States to 
the United Nations and his remarks 
made thereafter. Again, the President, 
in a most explicit way, laying down 
that framework which should guide the 
decisionmakers in this Nation hence- 
forth in situations where men and 
women of the Armed Forces are put at 
risk and in situations where our secu- 
rity interests may be at risk. 

So the debate has started and it has 
started quite properly under the lead- 
ership of the Commander in Chief. 

I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1016 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate) 


Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] proposes an amendment numbered 1016. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following: 

Sec. . (a) Congress finds that: 

(1) The Federal Aviation Administration is 
in the process of testing alternatives to the 
microwave landing system, which might 
prove more cost effective and capable of sup- 
porting category I, II, and III landings. 

(2) Proceeding with full scale production of 
the microwave landing system, without seri- 
ously considering alternatives, could result 
in a waste of Government resources. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that Con- 
gress should not fund full production of the 
microwave landing system in the future 
until the Federal Aviation Administration 
determines whether other alternatives to the 
current system can meet its needs in a more 
cost effective manner. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, 
this is an amendment that says before 
we fund fully the microwave landing 
system we have to have a strong rec- 
ommendation from the FAA to do so. 

Madam President, I rise to introduce 
a sense-of-the-Senate resolution con- 
cerning the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration’s program to develop an alter- 
native to the current instrument land- 
ing system [ILS]. I believe this resolu- 
tion could help us avoid wasting a lot 
of the taxpayers’ money in the future. 
It promotes the very important prin- 
ciple, stressed by me and others on this 
floor, that Government should not 
spend where spending is not necessary. 

The ILS, the current precision land- 
ing system used in the United States, 
has existed for 50 years. While it has 
served this country well, it became evi- 
dent a long time ago that it should be 
replaced by a more advanced system. 

During the 1970’s, the FAA embarked 
upon a major program to replace the 
ILS. It chose as its successor the 
microwave landing system [MLS], a 
ground-based precision landing system 
which was thought to provide aircraft 
with multiple approach paths to a run- 
way. The FAA began developing the 
program in 1978. 

Because of early stage development 
problems, the FAA restructured the en- 
tire MLS program in 1990. Congress, in 
turn, directed the FAA to evaluate the 
benefits of the MLS before proceeding 
with a full production contract for the 
system. In March 1992, the FAA re- 
ported to Congress that the MLS would 
provide economic and operational ben- 
efits. Since then, it has indicated its 
desire to proceed with full scale pro- 
curement of the MLS at an expected 
cost, according to the GAO, of at least 
$2.6 billion by 2008. This $2.6 billion fig- 
ure does not include the cost of new 
lighting systems, which would add an- 
other $260 million to $1.1 billion to the 
overall cost. 

Given the fiscal crisis facing this 
country, I do not think it is wise to 
proceed with an expensive project like 
the MLS without first determining 
where and if it is necessary. If we can 
ensure passenger safety without build- 
ing completely new systems, I believe 
we should do so. 
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Technology has changed since the 
FAA initially embarked upon its plan 
to replace the ILS with the MLS, mak- 
ing it possible that the MLS might not 
be the most cost-effective replacement 
of the current system. The most com- 
promising alternative to the MLS, the 
global positioning system [GPS], has 
been developed by the Department of 
Defense at a cost of $10 billion. The 
FAA is currently testing civil aviation 
applications of this satellite-based pre- 
cision landing system to see if it could 
serve as a viable alternative to the 
MLS. I do not know enough about the 
competing systems to determine which 
one would be the most appropriate re- 
placement for the ILS. But I do believe 
that it is worth exploring less costly 
alternatives to the MLS before going 
to full production. 

The GAO has cited several technical 
advantages to the GPS. It has also pre- 
dicted that the cost to the FAA of 
making the GPS useful for civil avia- 
tion would be considerably lower than 
the amount necessary to develop, pro- 
cure, and install the MLS. In addition, 
the GAO has stated that the cost of the 
avionics equipment needed by users of 
the GPS would be almost half that paid 
by the users of MLS. 

Recognizing the fact that a more 
cost-effective alternative to the ILS 
might be possible, the GAO in a No- 
vember 1992 report found that the 
FAA’s decision to replace the ILS with 
the MLS was premature. In that same 
report, the GAO recommended that the 
FAA support the development of alter- 
natives to the MLS so that by the mid- 
1990's it could have a meaningful basis 
for comparing the system’s capabili- 
ties, benefits, and costs. 

To prevent the FAA from going for- 
ward with a potentially wasteful and 
duplicative project, this amendment 
expresses the sense of the Senate that 
the FAA should not proceed to full pro- 
duction of the MLS until it determines 
whether other alternatives to the cur- 
rent system can meet it needs in a 
more cost-effective manner. If passed, 
it would put the FAA on notice that it 
should explore other less costly alter- 
natives to the MLS before making such 
a large capital investment. In my opin- 
ion, we should not go forward with a 
new precision landifig system if an ex- 
isting one can be enhanced to meet our 
needs at a fraction of the cost. 

I understand that a lot of hurdles 
must be cleared before the GPS can be- 
come a viable alternative to the MLS. 
More testing will have to be done by 
the FAA to make sure that the sat- 
ellite-based technology will be able to 
work safely and effectively. 

There are also political concerns. The 
FAA agreed with the ICAO to go to the 
MLS by 1998, and some foreign coun- 
tries have expressed concern about the 
FAA going forward with a navigation 
system which was developed by the De- 
fense Department. However, if these 
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obstacles can be overcome, the poten- 
tial savings for the taxpayers could be 
significant. If you want to make a 
statement for prudence and fiscal re- 
sponsibility, I urge you to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank my col- 
league, the Senator from New Jersey, 
for his amendment, and would be happy 
to accept it. Like him, I believe it puts 
the FAA on notice that it will have to 
seriously consider alternatives to the 
MLS before moving forward full pro- 
duction. In testimony before Congress, 
officials from the FAA have said that 
the agency will have enough informa- 
tion at its disposal by the end of 1995 to 
decide whether it would be necessary 
to go forward with full-scale produc- 
tion of the MLS. This amendment pro- 
vides an even greater incentive for the 
agency to do so. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the Senator 
for accepting my amendment and I 
thank him for his leadership on this 
important bill. 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, dur- 
ing the recent debate on the energy 
and water appropriations bill, I did not 
have an opportunity to comment here 
on the amendment by Mr. BRADLEY. 
So, at this time I wish to voice my op- 
position to this apparently well-in- 
tended, but poorly targeted, amend- 
ment to cut the funding provided for 
investigations, construction, and oper- 
ations of water-related projects for the 
Bureau of Reclamation and Corps of 
Engineers. 

I recognize appropriations for the 
Corps of Engineers were increased this 
year. However, I must note that the in- 
creases are largely to fund the very 
projects that the author of this amend- 
ment has authorized in his own sub- 
committee. In addition, the devastat- 
ing flooding in the Upper Mississippi 
and Missouri River basins this year 
means substantial added costs for corps 
operations in fiscal year 1994. 

In particular, however, I question the 
need to single out the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation construction program for fur- 
ther cuts for next year. 

The Bureau's construction spending 
has been cut sharply in recent years. It 
was $668 million just 2 years ago, and 
the Senate committee has proposed 
$461 million for next year. In fact, that 
$461 million represents an additional 
cut of $10 million from the 1993 level. If 
we are looking for areas of excessive 
Federal spending, I don’t believe the 
Bureau's construction fund is a fair 
candidate at this juncture. 

Also, I wish to thank the chairman 
and his committee for the $35 million 
appropriation to continue progress on 
rural and municipal water improve- 
ments for the Garrison diversion 
project. That project in North Dakota, 
as many in this body know, is long, 
long past a reasonable completion date 
and we should finally provide the funds 
and the congressional directives to 
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complete it for the benefit of North Da- 
kota residents. 

I also appreciate the funding the 
committee has provided for study of 
flood control improvements along the 
Red River of the North at Grand Forks, 
ND. The Grand Forks community has 
been repeatedly threatened by flooding 
over the years, and Iam pleased we can 
start the process toward better long- 
term flood protection for that commu- 
nity. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I think that my colleague from 
New Jersey has an excellent point to 
make here. Technology is changing 
rapidly. It is improving. 

I support his sense-of-the Senate res- 
olution. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, I 
join in supporting this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1016) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BRYAN). Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1011, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Amendment 
No. 1011, by Mrs. Hutchison, agreed to 
yesterday, be modified by language 
which I now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 37, line 12, strike *‘72,500,000"" and 
insert the following: ‘'$3,200,000 shall be for 
the RAILTRAN Corridor project of Dallas, 
Texas and Fort Worth, Texas, and 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, this is 
a modification of an amendment ac- 
cepted yesterday. There are no budget 
implications. It is just corrective lan- 
guage. It has been cleared by the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TARGETED REFORM OF HEALTH 
CARE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I bring 
to the attention of the Senate an out- 
standing article that was written for 
the Christian Science Monitor recently 
by our colleague from Georgia, Senator 
COVERDELL. The subject is ‘‘Target 
Health-Care Reform.” 

In the article, Senator COVERDELL 
very accurately observes that the com- 
prehensive proposal for reform that the 
Clinton administration has suggested 
to the Congress may be too much to di- 
gest and too much to pay for all at one 
time. He suggests instead trying to 
identify the most serious problems we 
have in health care service delivery 
and costs and put our emphasis on 
dealing with those problems in an in- 
cremental and targeted fashion rather 
than the all-encompassing and way- 
too-expensive approach that many are 
suggesting the Clinton administration 
plan will be. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after complimenting the distin- 
guished Senator for this outstanding 
article, that a copy of the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TARGET HEALTH-CARE REFORM 
(By Paul Coverdell) 

I commend President Clinton for bringing 
the issue of health-care reform to the fore- 
front of public debate. But his speech last 
Wednesday night to Congress only marks the 
beginning of what must be a long and pro- 
tracted review of his plan. 

At the core of this review is the issue of 
how much we want the federal government 
to dictate every aspect of health care in the 
United States. In the final analysis, a 
health-care reform plan for this country 
must envision the government as a partner 
to the public, not as a manager. The very as- 
pects of our nation’s health care in need of 
repair are those currently managed by the 
federal government, namely Medicaid and 
Medicare. 

The Clinton administration envisions a 
powerful federal entity that will coordinate 
with state planning boards on the delivery of 
health care in the given state. Employees 
will receive their health care through a pay- 
ment, or tax on their companies that will be 
mandated. The revenues will flow to these 
state boards, which will decide what kind of 
coverage is adequate and will determine who 
the providers will be. 

Whether it is a wage-based premium, pay- 
roll tax or any other form of tax, saddling 
employers with the cost is the surest way to 
lose jobs, slow the economy, and fail to solve 
the need to reform the health-care system. 
The National Federation of Independent 
Business and the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciates estimate job losses under the Clinton 
plan would range from between 1 million and 
3 million jobs over five years. 
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There is, however, an alternative to a gov- 
ernment run plan: an option that seeks to 
implement ‘targeted reform” to preserve 
the best elements of our existing system 
while working incrementally at areas need- 
ing reform. Under this plan, I believe we 
must: 

Ensure portability and greater access to 
health care. 

Make the users—the patients—more in- 
volved and accountable for their medical 
coverage. 

Work toward medical malpractice and tort 
reform. 

Engage in administrative reform. 

Alter the antitrust provisions so that high- 
tech equipment and services can be shared 
among institutions. 

Review those people in my state of Geor- 
gia—and throughout the nation—who are un- 
insured so that we can gain a true under- 
standing of who they are and whether they 
are denied access to health care. 

I also believe that the public supports his 
targeted approach to reforming our health- 
care system, 

On a national level, according to a CNN/ 
USAToday/Gallup poll taken in May, more 
than 81 percent of the respondents are satis- 
fied with their health insurance. 

In Georgia, 88 percent of the citizens cur- 
rently are insured, while 11 percent are not. 

And when Georgians are asked whether 
they are willing to make certain changes in 
the current system to control health-care 
costs and provide health-insurance coverage 
for uninsured people, the results are telling: 
Only 32 percent are willing to limit their 
freedom to choose their doctor or hospital, 
while 66 percent are not; only 29 percent are 
willing to pay a larger share of health-care 
costs out of their own pockets, while 66 per- 
cent are not willing; and 71 percent are un- 
willing to pay more in federal income taxes, 
while 25 percent are. 

If we put our minds to the true problems 
that exist in the health-care delivery sys- 
tem, we can strengthen what works, fix what 
is broken, and retain the superior quality of 
care this nation has come to expect. This is 
what the public wants, not another govern- 
ment-run program. The public is right. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1017 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate) 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment that was discussed yester- 
day in this Chamber. A colloquy was 
held between Senators WALLOP, SIMP- 
SON, and LAUTENBERG. It concerns 
radar installations at military and ci- 
vilian joint-use airports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York ([Mr. 
D'AMATO], for Mr. WALLOP, for himself, and 
Mr. SIMPSON, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1017. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . It is the sense of the Senate that 
the Secretary of Transportation should take 
such action as may be necessary to revise 
the Department of Transportation's cost/ 
benefit analyses process to fully take pro- 
jected military enplanement and cost sav- 
ings figures into consideration with regard 
to radar installations at joint-use civilian/ 
military airports. It is further the sense of 
the Senate that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall require the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to reevaluate the radar needs 
at the Cheyenne, Wyoming Airport, and 
enter into an immediate dialogue with offi- 
cials of the Wyoming Air Guard, F.E. Warren 
Air Force Base, and Cheyenne area leaders in 
the phase II radar installation reevaluation 
of the Federal Aviation Administration and 
adjust cost/benefit determinations based to 
some appropriate degree on already provided 
military figures and concerns and other 
emplanement projections in the region. The 
Senate further believes that the Secretary of 
Transportation should report the results of 
this reevaluation concerning the Cheyenne 
Airport's and Southeast Wyoming’s aircraft 
radar needs to Congress within 60 days fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of this Act 
and explain how military figures and con- 
cerns will be appropriately solicited and 
fully utilized in future radar decisions in- 
volving joint-use airport facilities. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been cleared, as I have 
indicated, by both sides. I urge its 
adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1017) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have a unanimous-consent request that 
at 2:15 when we reconvene Senator 
BURNS be recognized to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], is rec- 
ognized. 


HIGH-SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased this afternoon to offer my 
comments in support of an important 
provision within this appropriations 
bill. That is the provision relating to 
high-speed ground transportation. 

Through the leadership of Senator 
LAUTENBERG, Senator D’AMATO, and 
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the other members of the committee, 
the Senate will, I hope, shortly approve 
funding for fiscal year 1994 of over $107 
million for high-speed rail, including 
$27.9 million for research and develop- 
ment of magnetic levitation transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
and former Governor of a State which 
has shown great interest in high-speed 
rail, I know that you are aware of the 
worldwide demand for these tech- 
nologies. In recent weeks, the South 
Korean Government has selected the 
French TGV system for its high-speed 
rail service from Seoul to Pusan. The 
Government expects 80 million pas- 
sengers a year will utilize this high- 
speed rail service in Korea when it is 
fully developed. 

The Taiwanese Government is plan- 
ning a high-speed train system to in- 
crease the traveling efficiency of its 
citizens. 

The European Community recently 
announced its commitment of over $112 
billion to expand Europe’s intricate 
system of supertrains. 

Iam pleased to report, Mr. President, 
that closer to home the State of Flor- 
ida is completing plans to issue a re- 
quest for proposals in early 1994 to pro- 
vide high-speed service connecting 
Miami, Orlando, and Tampa. 

Yet, Mr. President, a generation has 
passed since Japan's bullet train began 
service, and a decade since Europe 
began high-speed train service. And we 
in the United States still do not have a 
high-speed rail system operating in any 
of our communities. 

Why is this the case? Primarily, it is 
because high-speed rail is missing the 
one factor which has been essential to 
the successful deployment of every 
other mode of transportation in U.S. 
history; that is, substantial govern- 
mental support and partnership. 

Throughout our history, Government 
has been instrumental in spawning the 
development of everything from the 
canal system in the early part of the 
19th century to rail systems in the 
middle and latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury, to constructing the interstate 
system, to building all of that infra- 
structure necessary for commercial 
and general aviation ensuring the navi- 
gability of our ports and waterways. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Government has been an essential part- 
ner in every other major expansion of 
America’s mobility. 

Senator LAUTENBERG and his col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee know well the level of continued 
Federal support given to each of these 
modes of transportation, for it is the 
members of that committee who are 
charged with distributing limited funds 
among those modes each fiscal year. 

Mr. President, our investments in 
highways, in aviation, in marine, and 
conventional rail transportation are 
good ones because they contribute 
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greatly to the mobility and the produc- 
tivity of Americans. 

But no matter how much money we 
spend on existing modes of transpor- 
tation, we simply cannot meet the 
needs of the next century with the op- 
tions available to us. 

Let us look at some of the prospects. 
Following current traffic growth pat- 
terns, it would require 22 lanes of inter- 
state highway in each direction, 44 
lanes in total, to safely handle the traf- 
fic between Miami and Tampa esti- 
mated for the year 2015. 

Similarly, we are running out of air- 
space at many of our major airports in 
the United States, meaning there is a 
finite limit on the number of pas- 
sengers who can travel our urban hubs. 

The committee report on this appro- 
priations bill aptly recognizes that 
Federal investment in high-speed rail 
systems, while “clearly an expensive 
undertaking * * * will be paltry when 
compared to the costs of expanded air- 
port capacity or highway congestion 
mitigation efforts." 

Given the number and scale of high- 
speed projects currently anticipated in 
the United States, $107 million is a pal- 
try sum indeed, but it is a critical dem- 
onstration of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s commitment to making these 
projects come to fruition. 

Mr. President, it is also a critical 
component of our overall economic 
strategy. We are now concerned with 
the word “conversion. How does 
America convert from a previous econ- 
omy with a heavy component of mili- 
tary expenditures to an economy which 
will be more civilian in its characteris- 
tics? I believe it is exactly through in- 
vestments in new technologies such as 
high-speed rail transportation that we 
will be beginning to develop the tech- 
nologies that will create the jobs that 
will create the economic prosperity for 
the next generation of Americans. In 
much the same way as our investment 
in the interstate system helped to pro- 
vide the foundation for prosperity at 
the end of the 20th century, an invest- 
ment today in high-speed rail will fa- 
cilitate a prosperous America into the 
21st century. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to commend 
Senator LAUTENBERG and the Appro- 
priations Committee members for their 
work on behalf of the high-speed 
ground transportation. I hope and an- 
ticipate that the Senate conferees will 
stand firm on their position on this 
issue as we negotiate a final transpor- 
tation appropriations bill. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], for his leader- 
ship on this issue. Certainly we share a 
common view on what ought to be hap- 
pening with high-speed rail in this 
country. We at times look like a Third 
World state, particularly when it 
comes to rail service. We have not 
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made the investment in the past. As a 
consequence, what we do is kind of 
limp along continuing to stretch the 
life of the equipment and the system 
beyond, frankly, its ability to with- 
stand the use and the punishment that 
it normally takes. 

So I commend the Senator for his in- 
terest. He helped drive the attitude to- 
ward high-speed rail to the point where 
it is. We intend to fight very hard to 
maintain the kind of funding and the 
kind of impetus that has been encour- 
aged by the Senator from Florida. I 
thank him for his comments and his in- 
terest. 


RECESS UNTIL 2:15 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would note that under the pre- 
vious order, the hour of 12:30 having ar- 
rived, the Senate will now stand in re- 
cess until the hour of 2:15 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 12:28 p.m., 
recessed until 2:15 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL POWELL 
UPON HIS RETIREMENT FROM 
ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
my time in uniform and in the 39 years 
in the Senate, I have seen many top 
military leaders come and go, but sel- 
dom have I witnessed the equal of Gen. 
Colin Powell, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. As all of my col- 
leagues know, the general retired last 
week after 35 years of distinguished 
service, in both peace and war, to our 
great Nation. 

Mr. President, today I also remember 
another outstanding leader, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. When General Mar- 
shall became Army Chief of Staff 2 
years before Pearl Harbor, the U.S. 
Army consisted of four poorly 
equipped, understrength divisions. But 
by the end of World War II, there were 
over 12 million Americans in uniform. 
It was a remarkable achievement to 
take such a small peacetime army and 
mold it into the most powerful mili- 
tary force the world had ever seen. 
General Powell's task has been the re- 
verse of General Marshall’s, and in 
many ways much more difficult. Fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the remarkable victory in the gulf 
war—due in large part to his leader- 
ship—he oversaw the rapid down-sizing 
of our forces, while at the same time 
maintaining morale and combat readi- 
ness to cope with a still dangerous 
world. This is perhaps the greatest 
challenge an American soldier has ever 
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faced, and it is an immense tribute to 
this distinguished American that the 
process has progressed so well. 

Mr. President, General Powell's rise 
to the highest military leadership posi- 
tion in the Nation is a reflection of the 
American dream. His parents were Ja- 
maican immigrants and he grew up in 
the buroughs of New York. He grad- 
uated, not from West Point, which has 
been the traditional school for those 
who reach flag rank, but from City Col- 
lege of New York and was commis- 
sioned through the ROTC Program. His 
military career took him from the 
plains of Europe, where he faced the 
might of the Warsaw Pact, to the jun- 
gles of Vietnam, and then finally to the 
inner sanctum of the White House. At 
each step along his climb to the 
heights of power, he has excelled and 
set the standards of leadership and pro- 
fessionalism. Yet as he rose in rank, he 
never forgot the heart and soul of our 
military, the sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
and marines. His pride in our military 
is obvious and he best expressed that 
pride in a statement before the Armed 
Services Committee: 

I do not need to tell the members of this 
committee how truly great these men and 
women are, because you have seen our troops 
at work around the world—in Panama, in the 
Persian Gulf, in Somalia, and in the skies 
over Bosnia. You have also seen them help 
rebuild communities devastated by hurri- 
canes in south Florida and Hawaii. You 
know they still stand watch in Korea, in Eu- 
rope, in the Persian Gulf, and on the seven 
seas. Their presence in these and other areas 
continues to reassure our friends and give 
pause to our potential enemies. 

Mr. President, unlike the old soldier 
of song and legend, General Powell will 
not fade away upon leaving the Army; 
he is too great a national asset. I pre- 
dict that, like George Marshall and 
Dwight Eisenhower, we will see him in 
another position of national leadership 
someday soon. 

No tribute to General Powell is com- 
plete without giving credit to his wife, 
Alma, who has been his companion and 
confidant for the past 31 years. She isa 
wonderful example of the military 
spouse and deserves great credit for her 
dedication to her husband and our Na- 
tion. I wish both the General and Mrs. 
Powell a well deserved rest, and suc- 
cess in whatever endeavor they will un- 
dertake in the coming years. 

Mr. President, last Thursday, Sep- 
tember 30, 1993, I had the pleasure of 
attending the magnificent retirement 
ceremony arranged by Secretary of De- 
fense Aspin at Fort Myer, VA, in honor 
of General Powell's retirement. The 
ceremony, which was attended by 
George Bush, Vice President Quayle, 
many of the former Secretaries of De- 
fense, and former Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was a lofty trib- 
ute to the retiring Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The ceremony 
was capped by glowing remarks in trib- 
ute to General Powell by both Presi- 
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dent Clinton and the able Secretary of 

Defense, Les Aspin. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
remarks, as well as General Powell’s 
closing remarks, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE LES 
ASPIN, PRESIDENT BILL CLINTON, AND GEN. 
COLIN POWELL AT THE RETIREMENT CERE- 
MONY FOR GENERAL POWELL, FORT MYER, 
VA, SEPTEMBER 30, 1993 
Sec. ASPIN: (Applause.) Mr. President, 

members of Congress, members and friends 

of the Powell family, and other distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, thank you for 
joining us here today to honor and to say 
farewell to Colin Powell. Today General 

Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff, planner of the great American victory 

in Operation Desert Storm, former national 

security adviser to the president, will retire 
from the United States Army. 

There are so many things to be said about 
Colin Powell. He is the youngest chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, he is the first African- 
American on the Joint Chiefs. He is the first 
ROTC graduate to be chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, and he’s the first chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs to appear as a full-sized card- 
board cut-out on the sidewalks of Washing- 
ton for tourists to have their picture taken 
with. 

But I believe above all that Colin Powell 
will be remembered for permanently chang- 
ing how we view the office of the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 1986, Congress 
passed something called the Goldwater-Nich- 
ols Act. It strengthened the hand of the war- 
fighting commanders, it gave the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff new and bigger 
responsibilities. It made the chairman the 
principal military adviser of the civilian 
leadership, and it gave the chairman a joint 
staff commensurate with his new responsibil- 
ities. 

Three years later, the law came fully into 
effect, and Colin was appointed the chair- 
man. What happened was that a combination 
of a change in the law and the appearance on 
the scene of an extraordinary individual, 
Colin Powell, have changed forever the way 
we will look at and judge the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Colin came into office with a breadth of 
national security experience, a depth of 
judgment, and a reservoir of talent that I be- 
lieve are unprecedented in the aggregate. He 
put his enormous talents to work with the 
new tools offered by Goldwater-Nichols. The 
combination of talent and opportunity ele- 
vated the chairmanship to an entirely new 
plane. The job of the chairman will never be 
the same. 

And what a job he has done—military lead- 
er, statesman, wise adviser. And even beyond 
these rules, Colin has worked with great suc- 
cess to strengthen the bond between the 
American people and their armed forces. It is 
a bond that we all share. President Clinton 
has spoken to it. He has noted our armed 
forces are, as he put it, ‘‘the shining bottle of 
our American values of dedication, respon- 
sibility, and a willingness to sacrifice for the 
common good.” He has said that there is no 
greater honor in office than being the com- 
mander-in-chief of the finest armed forces 
the country has ever known, and the finest 
armed forces the world has ever seen. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor anda 
privilege for me to introduce our com- 
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mander-in-chief, the president of the United 
States. 

President CLINTON: Thank you very much. 
Secretary Aspin, President and Mrs. Bush, 
General and Mrs. Powell, distinguished mem- 
bers of Congress, distinguished leaders of 
United States military forces, my fellow 
Americans. Today a grateful nation observes 
the end of a distinguished career and cele- 
brates 35 years of service and victory, a vic- 
tory for the United States military that gave 
young Colin Powell a chance to learn and to 
grow and to lead; a victory for the military 
and political leaders who continued to ele- 
vate him based on their complete confidence 
and sure respect; a victory for a nation well 
served; and in a larger sense, a victory for 
the American dream, for the principle that 
in our nation, people can rise as far as their 
talent, their capacity, their dreams and their 
discipline will carry them. 

A long time ago, Thomas Jefferson wrote, 
“The Creator has not thought proper to 
mark those in the forehead who are of stuff 
to make good generals." The Creator has not 
thought proper to mark them by the color of 
their skin or the station of their birth or the 
place they were born. Thank God for the 
United States that that is so. 

From my first meeting with Colin Powell 
before I became president, I knew that one 
thing I would never have to worry about was 
having a strong and wise, a forthright and 
honest chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
His knowledge and judgment were a source 
of constant support. The fact that he enjoyed 
the respect of all of his troops, from the peo- 
ple first entering the service to his col- 
leagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. His re- 
markable balance of prudence and courage, 
and his unfailing sense of humor have been 
there through the difficult times of now two 
presidencies. And he clearly has the warrior 
spirit and the judgment to know when it 
should be applied in the nation's behalf. 

General Powell has been a rock of stability 
in our nation’s military during a time of pro- 
found change. He has understood more clear- 
ly than virtually any other American the 
enormous resource that the young men and 
women in our uniform have been for our na- 
tion. He has been determined to give them 
the security that knowledge and skills and 
capacity bring so that together they could 
take the changes that we have seen in the 
last few years. 

As the secretary has noted, he was the first 
chairman to begin his tenure under the Gold- 
water-Nichols Act, and he has clearly set a 
standard by which all future chairs of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will be judged. During 
his term, the Cold War ended. We began to 
grapple with the consequences of that, most- 
ly good and some bad. We have seen world- 
changing events force us to reexamine our 
missions, our force structures and our com- 
mands. 

We have also seen a leader in Colin Powell 
who has not only responded to those great 
challenges but one who could be trusted to 
feel in his heart the awesome responsibility 
for the lives and livelihood, for the present 
and future of every man and woman who 
wore the uniform of the United States of 
America. 

So today, General Powell, I speak for all of 
them who thank you for guiding and protect- 
ing their lives even as you advanced the 
cause of freedom around the world. I speak 
for their families who entrusted you with 
their sons and daughters. I speak for the 
young children who sent their mothers and 
fathers under your command in the Gulf, In 
Somalia and elsewhere. For all them, I say 
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you did well by them, as you did well by 
America. 

We take great pride in what you have done 
for your country. You have exemplified the 
military ethic in serving in whatever mis- 
sion and in getting the job done. When we 
marched around the field today, I was glad 
to hear the long litany of Colin Powell's ca- 
reer to remind us that, in the spotlight and 
far away from the spotlight, as a young sol- 
dier and a not so young soldier, he was al- 
ways first and foremost a good soldier, a role 
model for those in our military, and now a 
role model for all young Americans, someone 
we can appreciate for having done a job day 
in and day out, year in and year out, with fe- 
rocious dedication. 

In recognition of your legacy and service, 
of your courage and accomplishment, today, 
General Powell, I was honored to present you 
with the Presidential Medal of Freedom with 
distinction. I want to tell all those here in 
attendance that this was the second medal of 
freedom you have received, the first from 
President Bush in 1991, and today you be- 
came only the second American citizen in 
the history of the republic to be the recipi- 
ent of the two medals of freedom. 

I want to thank you too, sir, for your ad- 
vice and counsel in the work I had to do in 
selecting your successor. It was a job I think 
many people were afraid to even con- 
template, for you are truly a hard act to fol- 
low. I know you share my opinion that we 
could not have done better than General 
Shalikashvili. 

I also want to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Powell for her inspiration 
and her support, her good-humored endur- 
ance of all the times when you could have 
been either with her, your daughters or your 
automobiles and had instead to be at the 
White House with me or someone else impor- 
tuning on your time. I thank her and I thank 
your family for their sacrifices in your pub- 
lic services, 

When you proposed and married Alma 
Johnson and moved with her to Birmingham, 
Alabama and, before the year, were already 
sent off as a young captain to serve in Viet- 
nam, that year was 1962. In that same year, 
General Douglas MacArthur gave his famous 
farewell speech at West Point. He spoke the 
following words of praise to all those who 
serve in our military. I repeat them today 
because they apply especially well to you. 
MacArthur sald, in reference to the Amer- 
ican soldier, “I regarded him as one of the 
world’s noblest figures, not only as one of 
the finest military characters but also as one 
of the most stainless.” 

In closing, General Powell, I am reminded 
of the words of another young, valiant war- 
rior spoken when, like you, he was finishing 
one journey and beginning a second. John 
Bunyan wrote in “Pilgrim's Progress” of the 
warrior Valiant at the end of his life as he 
prepared to present himself to the Almighty, 
"My sword I give to him that shall succeed 
me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and 
skill to him that can get them. My marks 
and scars I carry with me to be a witness for 
me to Him who shall be my Rewarder.” 

General Powell, your reward is a grateful 
nation and a bright future. Your reward is a 
stronger nation, safer and better today for 
your sword, your courage and your skill. 
From the bottom of my heart, on behalf of 
every man and woman, every boy and girl in 
this great country, I thank you and wish you 
Godspeed. 

Gen. POWELL. President and Mrs. Clinton, 
Vice President and Mrs, Gore, President and 
Mrs. Bush, Vice President and Mrs. Quayle, 
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justices of the Supreme Court, Secretary 
Aspin and members of the Cabinet, service 
secretaries, members of the Diplomatic 
Corps, my fellow chiefs of defense who have 
traveled from afar to be here, my dear friend 
Field Marshal Vincent, the chairman of the 
Military Committee of NATO, my fellow 
members of the JCS and the commanders-in- 
chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who are here today, distinguished 
guests, members of my beloved family, 
friends old and new—but all treasured—men 
and women of the Armed Forces of the Unit- 
ed States represented so magnificently by 
the Joint Forces Honor Guard before you, I 
express my sincere thanks to each and every 
one of you for being here to share my final 
day in uniform. 

The Army has officially advised me that, 
for record purposes, I have served 35 years, 
three months, 21 days, and as we say in the 
infantry, a wake-up. I loved every single day 
of it. And it’s hard to leave. It is made easier 
by your presence, 

Mr. President, Secretary Aspin, I thank 
you for your very, very kind words and your 
presence here today, as well as the great 
honor you do to me, Mr. President, by award- 
ing me the Medal of Freedom with Distinc- 
tion. I also thank you both and Vice Presi- 
dent Gore for the support and the openness 
that you have shown to me and to my col- 
leagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff over the 
past eight months. During those eight 
months, we've dealt with some very, very 
difficult issues. But, Mr. President, as you 
once said to me, if the Issues were easy, if 
the problems were so quick to receive a solu- 
tion, they would have been solved earlier by 
somebody else. 

Mr. President, you and Secretary Aspin 
have pledged yourselves to keeping our 
armed forces strong and of the highest qual- 
ity. I can't tell you how much that means to 
each and every one of us in uniform, to know 
that we have that kind of support, that kind 
of dedication, that kind of commitment from 
our commander-in-chief. On behalf of all of 
the members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, I thank you for that pledge. 
And I can pledge back to you on behalf of 
each and every one of these wonderful young 
men and women that they will never, never 
let you down when it becomes necessary for 
you to call on them. 

President and Mrs. Bush and Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Quayle, let me also say that it 
means a great deal to Alma and to me to 
have you here today. You have been our dear 
friends over the years, and you have been 
treasured friends and supporters of our 
armed forces. Your presence here today with 
President Clinton and Vice President Gore 
speaks volumes about the nature of our po- 
litical system and its relationship to the 
military. And I thank you both very, very 
much for being with us. 

There are too many distinguished guests 
here to recognize them all, but let me wel- 
come especially my dear friend, Secretary of 
Defense Cheney and Secretary Weinberger, 
who had such an important influence on my 
life over the last 10 years. I also want to rec- 
ognize my predecessors as chairman. Admi- 
ral Crowe is here and General Jones, General 
Vessey and Admiral Tom Moorer. I also rec- 
ognize all the former members of the JCS 
and former commanders of our unified and 
specified commands. 

As the president and secretary noted, 
much has happened over the past four years. 
I need not catalogue for this audience the 
events attendant to the demise of the Cold 
War and the beginning of a new era in world 
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history. We have seen war and we have seen 
peace. We have seen suffering, and we have 
seen the promise of democracy. We have seen 
hope mixed with danger and uncertainty. We 
have seen the path open to a better world. 

Under you, Mr. President, America will 
lead the way to that better world. The aspir- 
ing nations of the world trust the United 
States. They need the United States. They 
need our political leadership. The need our 
economic strength. They need our value sys- 
tem as a model to learn from. They need our 
military strength, and they need our mili- 
tary commitment to help keep order and to 
help prevent aggression. America’s armed 
forces will have a busy future; busier than in 
the predictable garrison days of the Cold 
War. 

As we sit here on this gorgeous fall after- 
noon at this historic post, elsewhere Amer- 
ican aviators are patrolling over the Persian 
Gulf, American infantrymen are in danger in 
Mogadishu dealing with a difficult challenge, 
the kind of challenge that is, perhaps, very, 
very typical of what we will be seeing more 
of in the future. Americans are flying des- 
perately-needed supplies into Bosnia. Other 
GIs are preparing for the possibility, the 
hopeful possibility of implementing a peace 
agreement in Bosnia. Our Navy patrols the 
Adriatic Sea and the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Our Marines provide a reassuring 
presence in troubled regions of the world. 
The Army stands watch in Korea and Eu- 
rope. Our Coast Guard goes after the drug 
enemy infiltrating our country. 

And at the heart of each of these services 
is the young American boy or girl, perhaps 
only 19 years old, a volunteer, well-trained, 
proud, selflessly serving a nation wherever 
that nation and whenever that nation calls 
upon it to go and to serve. They carry on a 
tradition of over 200 years of service and sac- 
rifice. They go into harm's way to protect us 
and to provide for the common defense. They 
are the best and the very brightest of Ameri- 
ca's youth. 

And the greatest of all honors I have had 
was the honor of being one of them and of 
being their senior representative over the 
past four years. They have succeeded in 
every mission and by their performance have 
bonded once again with the American people 
in a way we have not seen for decades. I 
thank each and every one of them for their 
service to country. 

For me, today is a day of memories and a 
day of thanks. And for the last several days 
memories have been flooding in, and I've 
been having difficulty sorting them all out. 
Some are very, very vivid, some are vague. 
They aren't entirely coherent to me except 
perhaps in the deepest recesses of my mind’s 
eye. The memories come to me in so many 
different ways. I remember vividly the day 
that my father—many, many years ago, for 
the first time—put me on a bus in New York 
City and saw me off to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, my first military experience. I re- 
member fondly my ROTC days at CCNY. I re- 
member cold nights in Korea and Germany 
with a sergeant coming along to offer me a 
hot cup of coffee. I remember miserably hot 
and terrifying days in Vietnam. I remember 
the warmth and pleasance of family reunions 
between assignments, or coming home from 
overseas. 

I remember meeting Alma for the first 
time. I remember the memory of the births 
of each of our three wonderful, perfect chil- 
dren, and the birth of a treasured grandson. 
I remember the thrill of moving from post to 
post, the excitement of working in the White 
House during historic times, the exhilaration 
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of Operation Desert Storm. The faces of old 
friends, and former commanders, and fellow 
soldiers, and family members have been 
marching by in a steady cadence for the last 
several days. I especially see the faces of 
comrades—comrades-in-arms who gave their 
lives in service to this country. I see the 
faces of those who trained me, those who dis- 
ciplined me, those who inspired me, those 
who served with me, those who cared for me 
and loved me over these past 35 years. 

Many of you are here today, and I can't 
possibly thank you all. You know who you 
are, and I need not name all of the hundreds 
present. These events and people have given 
me a great life and have given me a great ca- 
reer, I have never wanted to be anything but 
a soldier, and my dream has been fulfilled for 
almost four decades. 

I find myself on this beautiful afternoon a 
most fortunate, fortunate man. And by my 
side for most of that time has been Alma. 
For over 31 years I have distilled from our 
life together one lesson that I will pass on to 
any young person contemplating marriage. 
Marry high. Marry high. And with Alma I hit 
the heights. She raised three wonderful chil- 
dren. Over those 31 years we moved to 22 dif- 
ferent houses, but she made sure we never 
changed homes. She shared every dark mo- 
ment. She has been my partner and my sup- 
porting pillar over all those years. She has 
been a perfect Army wife, inspiring others 
and representing the nation so well around 
the world. Without her love and caring, I 
cannot imagine what my life would be like. 

So, Alma, darling, on this, your day, too, I 
thank you. I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for sharing this journey. I will 
never be able to fully express my gratitude, 
so let must just say thank you, darling. 

For the three Powell kids, and for the last 
five years joined by a wonderful daughter-in- 
law, let me just say that you have brought 
me incredible joy and pride, and I thank you 
so much. You are all hereby relieved of fur- 
ther duty as the general's kids. You no 
longer need to call me sir, you no longer 
need to stand at attention when I speak to 
you—(laughter)—you no longer need to refer 
to me behind my back as the Great Santini. 
I also promise to be a bigger patsy for you in 
the future than I've been in the past. You are 
treasures. 

I also must say thank you to my remark- 
able extended family who have come from 
around the country to be here today—from 
Birmingham, from New York, from Califor- 
nia, from Canada, from all over. My sister, 
Marilyn, is here, and is now the matriarch, 
and she represents all of those first and sec- 
ond generations present who descend from an 
incredible group of Jamaicians who came to 
this country in the 1920s, seeing and seeking 
opportunities that existed only here. As one 
news article once put it, “it was a darn good 
thing for Colin Powell that Luther and Ariel 
(sp) Powell got on in Kingston ended up in 
America and not somewhere else.” I wish all 
of you here had known Luther and Ariel 
Powell, two remarkable people who are still 
with me and every member of my family 
every day. They are here today on this field 
as surely as I am, and I love them very much 
and I thank them very much. 

I thank my office family, Nancy and Kenny 
(sp), and Grog (sp) and Otis and all the others 
who have been indispensable over the last 
several years. 

I especially must thank Admiral Dave 
Jeremiah, my vice chairman, for his out- 
standing friendship and support. 

I thank my JCS colleagues. We have been 
a remarkable team of six officers who have 
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worked as brothers in arms to do our very, 
very best for the nation, and I’m proud of 
each and every one of them and the leader- 
ship that they have provided to the services 
and to the support that they have given to 


me. 

I thank the brilliant Joint Staff. 

And I thank all of my friends who are here 
today from Kelly Street and my White House 
fellow days, from CCNY, from Germany. 

I thank a couple of special, special friends 
who know who they are, who call me every 
day to make sure that I'm all right. 

I also share with the president in congratu- 
lating General John Shalikashvili. He will be 
a brilliant chairman. He will be absolutely 
splendid in the job. He and Joanie (sp) are a 
great military team. 

For a moment, with your permission, I 
wish to stop being the ecumenical chairman 
and just for a moment I want to return to 
my beloved Army. The Army has been my 
home. The Army has been my life. The Army 
has been my profession. The Army has been 
my love for all these many years. The Army 
has invested in me. It has taken chances on 
me. It has cared for me. When my career 
over the years took rather bizarre political 
turns that should have been fatal, great 
Army leaders such as General John Wickam 
and General Carl Vuono always let me know 
that I could come home, that I had a place to 
go to in the Army. 

Iam where I am today because the Army 
takes care of its own. I was allowed to rise 
based on performance. The Army took in a 
young black kid from ROTC in the South 
Bronx and brought him to this point. The 
Army allowed me to climb on the shoulders 
of the Buffalo Soldiers and other African 
Americans who had blazed a trail for 300 
years of American history. And I hope the 
day will come soon when all parts of our so- 
ciety do for young minorities what the Army 
and the other armed services have been 
doing for young men and women of all color 
over the years. 

And, finally, I want to thank the American 
people and the nation for the privilege of 
serving. I love this country with all my 
heart and with all my soul. It is a love with- 
out limit. I have a bottomless faith in the 
goodness of this land, in the goodness of its 
people. Iam proud to be an American. I am 
so proud to have been an American soldier. 
And so, on this, my last hour in uniform, my 
heart is filled with gratitude, with love and 
with thanks for the blessings of family, the 
blessing of friends, and, above all, the bless- 
ing, the unique blessing, of being a citizen of 
this nation which God has blessed and which 
we are all very, very proud to call America. 

Thank you all for being here today. Good- 
bye and God bless you. 


Mr. THURMOND. I yield the floor. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will now 
resume consideration of H.R. 2750 and 
the amendment thereto. The pending 
question is the committee amendment 
on page 50, line 22. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, is 
it not the matter of order that the Sen- 
ator from Montana is now recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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The Senator from Montana, Mr. 
BuRNS, is recognized. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, Mr, PRES- 
SLER, the Senator from South Dakota, 
has a subject that is nongermane to 
the subject at hand that will take less 
than 2 minutes. I would not object to 
that but that is up to the call of the 
managers. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, if 
I may respond to the Senator's inquiry, 
I would not object, but I would also ask 
if we can that we stay with this bill. 
We have so much work today. We have 
a chance to complete it, and I think we 
ought to do that. 

I certainly cannot object. The Sen- 
ator has the time to give. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I thank my col- 
league. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 


UNITED STATES TROOPS IN 
SOMALIA 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak very briefly on our 
troops in Somalia. I believe we should 
withdraw our troops from Somali. I op- 
posed sending them there on this floor. 

We do not have a defined mission for 
our troops in Somalia. I speak as a 
Vietnam veteran. I believe we should 
withdraw our troops lock, stock, and 
barrel from Somalia and should do it 
very quickly. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment. I guess I would 
have to ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendment be laid 
aside for the purpose of consideration 
of another amendment. Is that in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Is there objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment to H.R. 2750, the 
Department of Transportation appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1994, re- 
garding cargo preference and United 
States grain shipments to Russia 
through west coast port facilities. 

As most of us know, $56 million for 
exports of United States wheat was in- 
cluded in the agriculture assistance 
package for Russia. Of that amount, 
$44 million will come under the food for 
progress [FFP] credit sales. These sales 
will be subject to cargo preference 
laws. 

Cargo preference dictates that a par- 
ticular percentage of a shipment of 
goods under certain Federal programs 
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must be transported on U.S. flagged 
vessels, Far too often this lack of com- 
petition leads to extremely high trans- 
portation costs, which in turn directly 
undercuts the amount of goods, like 
wheat, which can be sent. Ultimately, 
this takes money directly out of the 
pockets of wheat producers in places in 
the Northwest such as Montana. 

Some figures indicate that Amer- 
ican-flagged shippers are charging 
three times more than foreign shippers 
to move goods. Put simply, we could 
sell a lot more wheat if shipping prices 
weren't hiked up by our own Govern- 
ment. Cargo preference is thus acting 
as a limit on Montana’s ability to ex- 
port. 

Those of us from the Pacific North- 
west have an even greater problem. 
There simply is not enough U.S.- 
flagged ships on the west coast to move 
our goods. 

I received a letter from Secretary of 
Agriculture Espy, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, he states 
in that letter: ‘‘* * * because there is a 
scarcity of U.S.-flag ships on the west 
coast, the cargo preference law works 
against products being exported 
through Pacific Northwest.” 

Mr. President, over 95 percent of 
Montana’s wheat is moved through Pa- 
cific Northwest ports. That is our ac- 
cess point to the world. With the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture agreeing that 
there is a scarcity of U.S.-flagged 
ships, the sale of Montana’s wheat is 
being effectively precluded. 

My amendment addresses this in- 
equity in a fair manner. It simply says 
that if the Secretaries of Transpor- 
tation and Agriculture determine that 
there is an insufficient amount of U.S.- 
flagged ships, the cargo preference laws 
may be waived. 

The opponents of this amendment 
will argue that the current cargo pref- 
erence laws provide adequate protec- 
tion in situations such as these. I say 
that simply is not the case. The law 
does not specify coasts or ports when 
allocating cargo preference. So we end 
up with a result that if a U.S. flag ves- 
sel is sitting in port in Baltimore then 
Montana grain cannot be waived for 
shipment out of Portland. 

That is just not right, Mr. President. 
The result is that thousands of Mon- 
tana grain producers are effectively 
shut out of a valuable export market. 

As an old football referee for 20 years 
I see how this issue affects our produc- 
ers. Our producers are willing to com- 
pete, but this is not a matter of level- 
ing the playing field. Mr. President, it 
is a matter of being locked clear out of 
the stadium. We cannot even bring the 
ball on the field. 

I ask my colleagues, where is the 
fairness in that? 
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Mr. President, our producers want to 
be able to sell a little bit of wheat. 
This amendment, with all kinds of 
safeguards allows them onto the field. 

EXHIBIT 1 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, September 14, 1993. 
Hon. CONRAD BURNS, 
U.S, Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONRAD: Thank you for your letter, 
cosigned by several of your colleagues, re- 
garding the agricultural assistance package 
for Russia announced at the Vancouver Sum- 
mit. 

We appreciate your analysis of the feasibil- 
ity and benefits of exporting U.S. wheat from 
the Pacific Northwest in connection with 
this package. As you know, the assistance 
package includes $56 million for exports of 
U.S. wheat, including $44 million to be made 
available under Food for Progress (FFP) 
credit sales, and $12 million as FFP dona- 
tions. 

Wheat exports under FFP credit sales will 
be implemented under operational proce- 
dures established under Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, Public Law 83-480 (P.L. 480). This 
means that the buyer will award commodity 
and freight contracts on the basis of lowest 
landed cost, that is, the lowest price com- 
bination of commodity and freight per met- 
ric ton of commodity delivered to Russia. In 
order to comply with cargo preference re- 
quirements and promote the widest possible 
competition, the buyer is required to review 
commodity and freight offers from all coast- 
al ranges, including the Pacific Northwest. 
However, because there is a scarcity of U.S. 
flag ships on the West Coast, the cargo pref- 
erence law works against products being ex- 
ported through the Pacific Northwest. 

Wheat exports under FFP donations will be 
handled similarly, except that the Russians 
will pay the full cost of freight, and the com- 
modity contracts will be awarded by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, either on the basis 
of lowest landed cost or on the basis of low- 
est price per metric ton, f.o.b. 

We will convey your views on the agricul- 
tural assistance package to Russian officials. 
They should be pleased to learn of your in- 
terest in strengthening trade ties between 
Russia and the Pacific Northwest. A similar 
response has been sent to your colleagues. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE Espy, 
Secretary. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1018 


(Purpose: To exclude certain shipments of 
grain to Russia from the cargo preference 
requirements) 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I send the 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. BURNS], 
for himself, Mr. DORGAN, Mr. CONRAD, and 
Mr. BROWN, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1018. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 68, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 
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SEC. . CARGO PREFERENCE. 

(a) INAPPLICABILITY OF CARGO.—For fiscal 
year 1994, the cargo preference requirements 
of section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (46 U.S.C. App. 1241), and the Act of 
March 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 500, chapter 90; 46 
U.S.C. App. 1241-1), shall not apply in the 
case of shipments of grain to Russia from 
Pacific Northwest ports under the Food For 
Progress program announced at the Van- 
couver Summit on April 4, 1993, if the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, deter- 
mines that there is an insufficient number of 
privately owned United States-flag commer- 
cial vessels available to transport such 
grain. 

(b) DEFINITION.—The term “Pacific North- 
west” means the region defined by section 
l(b) of Public Law 88-552 (16 U.S.C. 837(b)), 
except that for the purposes of this section, 
the term includes the entire State of Mon- 
tana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG]. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Montana for 
the expeditious presentation of his 
amendment. 

I ask, since the Senator from Colo- 
rado also has a point of view to be ex- 
pressed here, whether or not the pro- 
ponent of the amendment would be 
willing to accept at this juncture a 
time agreement. I have assurance from 
the Senator from Colorado that his 
needs are fairly short in time and if we 
could get a half-hour equally divided 
on that. 

Mr. BURNS. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that we have one- 
half hour on this amendment with the 
remaining time divided. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do so for 
the purpose of asking a question. Are 
we talking about the Burns amend- 
ment or any amendment to the Burns 
amendment? 

Mr. BURNS. I have no second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr. BREAUX. With that understand- 
ing, I have no objection. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Wait a minute. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I just wanted to pre- 
serve Senator BROWN’s right to offer an 
amendment, as I understand, because 
he has just given me a copy of it. 

So I think, in answer to Senator 
BREAUX’s question, that would be a 
half-hour equally divided including sec- 
ond-degree amendments. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would have an 
objection, therefore, and would with- 
draw my consent request unless the 
Senator from Montana could be spe- 
cific about what he sees happening 
after we discuss the current amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I advise 
the floor manager that I have no objec- 
tion to a time limit and allowing a sec- 
ond-degree amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey renew his re- 
quest? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 30 minutes 
for the Burns amendment be available, 
with the time equally divided to in- 
clude an opportunity within that time- 
frame for a second-degree amendment 
by Senator BROWN from Colorado, with 
the time running concurrently for both 
the first-degree and the second-degree 
amendments. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject, does the 30-minute time alloca- 
tion allow 15 minutes on a side? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. It allows 15 min- 
utes on each side. 

Mr. PRYOR. Equally divided. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Yes; 15 minutes 
on each side. 

Mr. BREAUX. Reserving the right to 
object, does the unanimous-consent re- 
quest also indicate that there will be 
no other second-degree amendments to 
the original amendment? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

I address that inquiry to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. BURNS. That would be correct. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I amend my 
unanimous-consent request to be very 
clear that the Brown second-degree 
amendment will be the only other 
amendment offered on the Burns 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BREAUX] is recognized. 

Mr. BREAUX. It is my understanding 
the chairman controls time, is that 
correct? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Senator BROWN 
will have to offer his second-degree 
amendment at this time, as well, and 
we will be able to have the debate then. 

Mr. President, we will have the de- 
bate on both amendments at the same 
time with, again, 15 minutes to each 
side, including the BROWN amendment 
on the side that the Senator from Mon- 
tana controls. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time on the amendment? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Are we clear, Mr. 
President? 
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I am afraid there is some confusion 
here. Let me just note the absence ofa 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator suggests the absence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to restate the unanimous-con- 
sent request so that the fog disappears 
here as we review it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 30 minutes 
be reserved, equally divided between 
Senator BURNS and Senator BREAUX, to 
include with the Burns amendment a 
second-degree amendment by Senator 
BROWN, and the time to run concur- 
rently; and that Senator BROWN, in 
order to expedite the process, offer his 
amendment so it can be reviewed be- 
fore the debate begins on the second- 
degree amendment and therefore we 
would be prepared, if necessary, to con- 
clude the debate on the Burns amend- 
ment with no other amendments in 
order and then whatever decisions are 
made on votes or otherwise to take 
place at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Burns amendment under consideration 
by the Senate gives the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Transportation, in 
their activities pursuant to the Rus- 
sian aid package, the authority to ex- 
empt Pacific Northwest grain ship- 
ments from the cargo preference provi- 
sions of the Public Law 480 Food for 
Peace Program. I plan to vote against 
this amendment, but would like to 
elaborate on my reasons for doing so. 

My colleagues know that this is a 
contentious issue which is perennially 
laid before the Senate. Each year we 
are presented with myriad arguments 
for and against continuation of the 
cargo preference program and asked to 
make a false choice between our 
friends in agriculture and our friends 
in the maritime industry. I say false 
choice because each Member of this 
body knows the importance of both ag- 
riculture and maritime to the well 
being of the U.S. economy. 

My past support for the cargo pref- 
erence system, as part of the Food for 
Peace Program, has been based on my 
belief that overall the program benefits 
both agriculture and maritime while 
accomplishing the central mission of 
providing food to areas of need. Cargo 
preference has been the object of con- 
sistent challenges since it was con- 
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ceived in 1985 through negotiations be- 
tween both agriculture and maritime 
groups. Since 1985, I have voted to 
maintain this essentially privately re- 
solved issue. 

As we approach the 10-year anniver- 
sary of the cargo preference agreement, 
I believe it would be reasonable to re- 
view its effectiveness. Many arguments 
have been raised in the past 2 days 
questioning the effectiveness of the 
program. In recent years, the Pacific 
Northwest has seen very few Public 
Law 480 shipments leave our ports. 
Some of my friends in agriculture 
point to this as evidence that cargo 
preference, while it may serve agri- 
culture and maritime in some areas, 
serves neither in the Pacific North- 
west. My friends in maritime indicate 
that a number of other factors, not 
cargo preference, are the cause of the 
lack of grain shipments from the 
Northwest. 

The issue cargo preference effective- 
ness was recently highlighted for those 
of us from the Northwest in a letter 
form Agriculture Secretary Mike Espy. 
Secretary Espy’s letter was in response 
to a Northwest delegation letter which 
urged the Secretary work to include a 
significant amount of Northwest wheat 
in the Russian aid package then being 
negotiated. Secretary Espy’s response 
indicated that, due to the “scarcity of 
U.S.-flag ships on the west coast, the 
cargo preference law works against 
products being exported through the 
Pacific Northwest.” 

I ask that the September 14, 1993, let- 
ter from Secretary Espy and a North- 
west delegation letter dated June 24, 
1993, be entered in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

This letter has again raised the argu- 
ment that flaws in USDA's administra- 
tion of the cargo preference system are 
to blame for shortcomings in the pro- 
gram. It is also reasonable that geo- 
graphic concerns and customer pref- 
erences or practices also have a large 
impact on the impact of the program. 

My purpose in sharing this with my 
colleagues today is to invite all par- 
ticipants in this program to revisit this 
issue, explore ways to make it work as 
effectively and fairly as possible and 
bring to the floor a consensus as they 
did in 1985. This should include ways 
that USDA can improve its leadership 
on and administration of the cargo 
preference program. 

So I stand here today as a longtime 
supporter of the current cargo pref- 
erence system to say that I am con- 
cerned about the continued operation 
of this program. I strongly encourage 
the various groups involved to sit down 
again and work out the issues related 
to cargo preference so that we can 
avoid these yearly challenges brought 
before the Senate. 

This is a program that is intended to 
benefit all parties connected to it, par- 
ticularly the needy countries involved. 
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If the only way to fulfill that intent is 
to alter the current program, then that 
is what we must do. I am convinced, as 
I was in 1985, that the best way for that 
to occur is through a consensus of the 
groups involved. Thus, I will vote 
against the Burns amendment. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, September 14, 1993. 
Hon MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MARK: Thank you for your letter, co- 
signed by several of your colleagues, regard- 
ing the agricultural assistance package for 
Russia announced at the Vancouver Summit. 

We appreciate your analysis of the feasibil- 
ity and benefits of exporting U.S. wheat from 
the Pacific Northwest in connection with 
this package. As you know, the assistance 
package includes $56 million for exports of 
U.S. wheat, including $44 million to be made 
available under Food for Progress (FFP) 
credit sales, and $12 million as FFP dona- 
tions. 

Wheat exports under FFP credit sales will 
be implemented under operational proce- 
dures established under Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, Public Law 83-480 (P.L. 480). This 
means that the buyer will award commodity 
and freight contracts on the basis of lowest 
landed cost, that is, the lowest price com- 
bination of commodity and freight per met- 
ric ton of commodity delivered to Russia. In 
order to comply with cargo preference re- 
quirements and promote the widest possible 
competition, the buyer is required to review 
commodity and freight offers from all coast- 
al ranges, including the Pacific Northwest. 
However, because there is a scarcity of U.S. 
flag ships on the West Coast, the cargo pref- 
erence laws works against products being ex- 
ported through the Pacific Northwest. 

Wheat exports under FFP donations will be 
handled similarly, except that the Russians 
will pay the full cost of freight, and the com- 
modity contracts will be awarded by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, either on the basis 
of lowest landed costs or on the basis of low- 
est price per metric ton, f.0.b. 

We will convey your views on the agricul- 
tural assistance package to Russian officials. 
They should be pleased to learn of your in- 
terest in strengthening trade ties between 
Russia and the Pacific Northwest. A similar 
response has been sent to your colleagues. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE Espy, 
Secretary. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, June 24, 1993. 
Hon. MIKE ESPY, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Administration Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: The food aid pro- 
gram announced at the Vancouver, B.C. 
Summit presents U.S. agriculture with the 
invaluable opportunity to build new trade re- 
lationships with Russia. This program has 
the potential to open the door for growth and 
increased stability of the agriculture-based 
economies of rural America. 

The Pacific Northwest exports about one 
third of all wheat exported from the United 
States and about 90 percent of the wheat 
sales from the Pacific Northwest are cash or 
short term credit sales (compared to 50 per- 
cent from other regions). We believe that 
this positive contribution of the Pacific 
Northwest to the balance of trade and the 
Northwest’s share of wheat exports should be 
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acknowledged with participation in this Rus- 
sian food aid program. We ask that you work 
with Russian officials to encourage them to 
take a significant amount of the $56 million 
in wheat from the Pacific Northwest. This 
would be facilitated by encouraging the Rus- 
sians to designate the Russian Far East as 
their import destination for a portion of the 
wheat. 

The Pacific Northwest is ideally suited to 
provide a portion of the wheat for this and 
future programs. Russia is a bread wheat 
purchaser, primarily of hard red winter and 
hard red spring wheat. Roughly one-half of 
the wheat shipped from the lower Columbia 
River is red wheat. Service from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Russian Far East, using 
consecutive voyage charters, will result in 
lower shipping costs due to shorter dis- 
tances. 

We also believe there is a potential long 
term benefit. This program could stimulate 
the development of a relationship with a 
growing market in the Russian Far East in 
which the Northwest, and thereby, the Unit- 
ed States, will gain competitive position ver- 
sus suppliers from other Pacific rim nations. 

Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas S. Foley, Mark O, Hatfield, Bob 
Packwood, Kirk Kempthorne, Patty 
Murray, Slade Gorton, Mike Kreidler, 
Al Swift, Bob Smith, Norm Dicks, Jim 
McDermott, Pat Williams, Peter 
DeFazio, Conrad Burns, Larry E. Craig, 
Max Baucus, Ron Wyden, Jolene 
Unsoeld, Jay Inslee, Mike Kopetski, 
Larry LaRocco, Michael D. Crapo, Jen- 
nifer Dunn, Maria Cantwell, Elizabeth 
Furse. 


Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, control- 
ling the time on this side, I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] is rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1019 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1018 

(Purpose: To limit the cost of cargo 
preference) 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment to the Burns 
amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1019 to 
amendment numbered 1018. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the amendment, add the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC. . LIMITATION ON COST OF CARGO PREF- 
ERENCE. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no Federal agency shall contract for the 
transportation of goods with any carrier 
whose rates are more than 100 percent above 
the average competitive world market ship- 
ping rate, as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, this is a 
very straightforward amendment. 
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What it does is simply put an upper 
limit on the cargo preference provi- 
sion. It says that cargo preference pro- 
visions may not result in a rate that is 
more than 100 percent higher than the 
competitive world market shipping 
rate applicable. 

This is an amendment that is not 
new to this Chamber. It was exten- 
sively debated earlier this year. In a 
record vote, this amendment, on a 
similar measure, was approved. It is 
not precisely the same vote, but the 
issue, I believe, is exactly the same. 

Mr. President, the case for this is to 
simply say there ought to be an upper 
limit on how expensive cargo pref- 
erence gets. We are not debating cargo 
preference. This body has indicated its 
approval of cargo preference in the 
past. While I do not agree with that, I 
do not attempt to raise that issue. 

What we are responding to is the fact 
that at this time the taxpayer is sim- 
ply ripped off and the amount charged 
for cargo preference in some areas be- 
comes absolutely a scandal. 

Recently, some bids on the Russian 
food exports reached five times world 
commercial competitive cargo rates; 
five times what the competitors were 
willing to pay. 

Not so long ago, in an analysis, it 
was shown that in the last few years in 
shipments of grain to Africa that the 
Journal of Commerce reported that 
grain shipments had exceeded the ac- 
tual cost of the grain. Unbelievable. 
The transportation cost more than the 
whole amount of the grain. The grain 
that was shipped to Africa in that year 
cost $447.5 million and the cost of 
transportation and storage totaled 
$488.1 million. 

Mr. President, this issue is quite 
clear: Should there be an upper limit 
on how much the taxpayers are stuck 
with in transporting grains under the 
cargo preference rules? This amend- 
ment simply suggests it ought to be 
limited to 100 percent more than what 
competitive rates are. 

I must say, I think it is scandalous 
and outrageous to demand that we pay 
double the world competitive rates to 
ship grain. But the fact is, taxpayers 
have been stuck for 3, 4, and 4% times 
as much as the world competitive rate. 
So this simply puts a limit to the greed 
that is involved. 

I think it is a prudent, reasonable 
measure that probably is far too gener- 
ous in the limit it allows, but there 
ought to be some point at which this 
body says enough is enough. That is 
what this amendment does. We voted 
on it earlier in this year. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. BREAUX addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Most times we offer legislation in 
amendments that are aimed at solving 
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problems. In this case, I fear that we 
have legislation that, in fact, is look- 
ing for a problem to solve and the prob- 
lem does not exist. If you take a look 
at what has happened in the Russian 
grain sale—because that is what we are 
talking about—it is clear that the law 
is working. 

Twenty-seven ships have been char- 
tered to take the grain under the Rus- 
sian grain agreement that was entered 
into at Vancouver. Do you know how 
many ships are being used that are 
American-flag ships out of the 27 ships? 
Three. Twenty-four of the twenty- 
seven ships that have been selected are 
foreign-flag vessels; foreign owned, for- 
eign registered, foreign-flag ships. 

The reason that they have selected 24 
of 27 ships to carry American grain and 
ship it to Russia in a foreign ship is be- 
cause the current law works. The cur- 
rent law clearly says that we will give 
a preference to U.S.-flag ships when we 
send American grain if there are Amer- 
ican-flag ships that are available, No. 
1; and, No. 2, they have to be available 
at rates that are fair and reasonable. 
That is the determination that has to 
be reached on each selection of ships 
carrying American grain. 

The law is working because in this 
sale to the Soviet Union, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation has said that 
American ships, by and large, are not 
available at rates that are fair and 
rates that are reasonable. Therefore, 
only 3 of the 27 ships that are being 
used are, in fact, American-bottom 
ships. 

We have agricultural programs that 
help American farmers, which I strong- 
ly support. We have target price pro- 
grams; we have deficiency programs; 
we have loans; we have disaster pay- 
ments—heaven help us when we have 
to use them—all designed to help the 
American farmer do a better job at 
farming. 

We have one small, measly program 
left to help the American merchant 
marine, and that is to say: At least use 
American ships when we send Amer- 
ican grain overseas. I do not think it 
sends a particularly good message 
when grain arrives in foreign vessels 
and the United States of America has 
to say, we cannot even find a ship to 
send it in and we are going to charter 
some Liberian vessel or some Baha- 
mian vessel or some other flag vessel 
to send our grain to your country. 

The program works. You cannot 
charter an American vessel unless the 
rates are fair and reasonable and the 
ships are available in a timely fashion. 
That is the current law. We do not need 
to change it. We certainly do not need 
to change it while this administration 
is currently involved in negotiations at 
all agencies with the President to come 
up with an American maritime pro- 
gram that is going to be good for the 
American shipbuilding industry and for 
the American shipowners, as well as 
the sailors who are on these ships. 
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Let us not legislate when there is not 
a problem. There are enough other 
problems we need to be directing our 
attention to. Let us say we are going to 
do something for the American indus- 
try as long as it is fair and reasonable. 
That is the law. 

This amendment should be defeated 
or should be tabled, which I think the 
chairman will move to do at the appro- 
priate time. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I simply 
note this amendment does not end the 
Cargo Preference Program. I wish it 
did. I wish it could. I think it is a 
waste of money. This does not end it. It 
simply limits the greed to let them 
only charge double, so they cannot get 
away with charging more than double 
the going commercial rate. 

Mr. President, we voted on this in 
June. So it has been just a few months 
since we had a vote on a similar meas- 
ure. Rather than ask for the yeas and 
nays at this point, I ask if my dear 
friend from Louisiana will request a 
record vote on this measure. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I will 
respond to my colleague by saying any- 
thing that assures the defeat of the 
amendment, I am certainly willing to 
accept, either by voice vote or recorded 


vote. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, inas- 
much as it appears that there is not 
agreement on this, perhaps it is appro- 
priate to go ahead with a record vote 


_ then. 


I request the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
Journal of Commerce on September 16, 
1993, reported that U.S.-flag companies 
continue to submit bids over four times 
the world market rate. These bids were 
submitted for food aid shipments to 
Russia. 

I remind my colleagues that it was 
food aid to Russia, and the outrageous 
bids well over four times the world 
rate, that led to the Senate to go on 
record earlier this year stating that 
taxpayers should not be gouged by 
rates more than twice the world rate. 

The continued gouging of American 
taxpayers, notwithstanding the posi- 
tion of the U.S. Senate, demonstrates 
the arrogance and political smugness 
of the U.S.-flag merchant marine. 

It also continues to demonstrate the 
uselessness of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration’s regulation of rates under its 
so-called fair and reasonable rate 
schedule. 

Mr. President, I am submitting for 
the RECORD the article to which I re- 
ferred. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ONLY THREE U.S. CARRIERS BID To HAUL 
Foop AID 


(By Stephanie Nall) 


WASHINGTON.—After the maritime industry 
won a high-profile battle this spring for the 
right to carry 75% of food aid shipments to 
Russia, only three U.S.-flag ships have en- 
tered the bidding—leaving about 88% of the 
cargo for foreign-flag ships. 

Russia and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture last week sought bids to purchase 
corn and soybean meal and to ship the com- 
modities as part of a much-publicized $700 
million loan aid package granted earlier this 
year. 

Coastal Carriers Corp. submitted bids last 
week of $89.95 a ton for two 32,000-ton U.S.- 
flag container barge units to carry corn from 
a U.S. Gulf port to the Russian port of 
Novorosisk. 

That was about four times the rates for- 
eign-flag carriers sought for the same ship- 
ments. 

But the Department of Transportation’s 
Maritime Administration ruled the rates fair 
and reasonable after the Department of Agri- 
culture asked for a ruling. 

The third bid—submitted by Liberty Ship- 
ping Group Ltd.—was for 48,000 tons at $49.53 
a ton. All three of the U.S.-vessel bids were 
accepted but the remainder of the 772,000 
tons of corn will be carried on foreign-flag 
vessels at rates of $21.95 to $23.98 a ton. 

Another U.S.-flag line submitted three bids 
ranging from $99 to $104 a ton, but withdrew 
them to accept a bid to carry other govern- 
ment cargo. 

Had it not been withdrawn, the USDA 
would have accepted it as well, an official 
said. No U.S.-flag ships will be used to ship 
120,000 tons of soymeal already purchased. 
The first requests for bids covered about one- 
third of the total loan deal. 

This situation has left no one happy—U.S.- 
flag carriers fee] that the USDA and the Rus- 
sian government have manipulated the proc- 
ess and kept them from participating fully; 
and farm-state interests are unhappy at the 
prices of the U.S.-flag bids. 

Indeed, both sides see in the process a fail- 
ure to follow out congressional instructions 
and a situation that will provide fodder for 
further controversy and debate. 

In June, the Senate passed a nonbinding 
resolution to limit U.S.-flag rates on ship- 
ments to Russia to no more than double the 
world market level. 

That resolution was stripped before the ap- 
propriations bill was signed into law, but 
some senators are upset that Marad officials 
aren’t using world competition as a yard- 
stick in determining whether a rate is fair or 
reasonable. 

“These recent U.S.-flag bids of four times 
the market rate demonstrate two things,” 
Sen. Chuck Grassley, R-Iowa, said Wednes- 
day. 

“It underscores the continued arrogance 
and political smugness of the U.S.-flag mer- 
chant marine. .. . It provides clear evidence 
just how useless Marad’s fair and reasonable 
rate regulation is, Even the “Buy America’ 
laws protect American taxpayers by allowing 
foreign products and services to be purchased 
if U.S. bids are 6% over the foreign bids,” 
Sen. Grassley sald. 

Sen. Paul Sarbanes. D-Md., has said he will 
attempt to expand cargo-preference laws to 
cover cash transfer payments as part of the 
foreign aid bill. 
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Sen. Grassley said the Sarbanes amend- 
ment will provide him with a good oppor- 
tunity to point out the latest bids to his col- 
leagues and perhaps to try again to limit 
cargo-preference payments. 

Carrier interests point to statements made 
at a House oversight hearing this summer on 
U.S. rates and the costs and delays to U.S. 
vessels in Russian ports. 

They point to statements by House mem- 
bers that USDA officials should twist diplo- 
matic arms in Russia to reduce unloading 
times for U.S. vessels. 

“I'm amused that it's taken the guys at 
Agriculture all this time to negotiate terms 
with the Russians and we end up with con- 
tract terms that stipulate ‘custom of the 
port,” said Thomas L, Mills, a Washington 
attorney who represents Liberty Shipping. 

“That means whatever they want to do in 
the ports, however long it takes to unload, 
the U.S. owner still has to assume the risk." 

Mr. Mills said the reason his client's bid 
was so much lower is because the vessel is 
more efficient. 

“Liberty vessels are the newest and most 
efficient in the trade and the rates reflect 
that," he said. “We should build more of 
them but no one can get money to build 
them because USDA won't shift and give us 
long-term contracts." 

He said most U,S.-flag bulk carriers are 
busy with other shipments right now and 
that the Russian tenders were’ structured in 
such a way as to preclude much participa- 
tion. 

“The curious thing is that the contracts 
required loading within 10 days," Mr. Mills 
said. “That is very, very unusual. Usually, 
loading is a month or two out.” 

Even though rates submitted by U.S. car- 
riers are higher than the $75-a-ton cap im- 
posed earlier this year by the USDA, U.S. 
taxpayers probably will end up with a small- 
er overall bill. 

That’s because the U.S. government agreed 
to pay the difference between higher U.S. 
shipping costs and world rates. 

The Clinton administration estimated $100 
million, based on a differential of $40 a ton. 
But the U.S. government expected U.S.-flag 
vessels to carry 75% of all shipments. With 
U.S. ships hauling less volume, that amount 
should decrease. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment is quite straight- 
forward and clear. Unless there are fur- 
ther questions, I will simply reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has 10 minutes 46 
seconds. The Senator from Louisiana 
has 11 minutes 10 seconds. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes just to answer the 
criticism of this particular piece of leg- 
islation or amendment on this bill. 

The Senator from Louisiana makes a 
good point: Who determines what is 
fair on the rate? Is that one ship in one 
port, saying we will haul it for one 
price, and the availability of a flag ship 
in a port in the United States; in other 
words, that ship could be not only in 
his home State of Louisiana where 
they load a lot of grain, but it could be 
in Charlotte, or somewhere else, and 
our grain, of which 93 percent of it 
moves to the west coast, we cannot 


how 
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ship to Charlotte or to Louisiana. Now 
we could, at an increased rate, either 
by rail or by barge or a combination of 
the two. 

A nickel a bushel at a certain time in 
the year means a lot of money to a pro- 
ducer in Montana. It also means a lot 
of money to the Treasury of the United 
States because of targets and defi- 
ciency prices. 

What I am trying to do is bring some 
balance to this so that we all have a 
shared cost of delivering this Food for 
Peace or Food for Progress, especially 
under the law of Public Law 480. So I 
think it has to be a shared thing and 
not one person being on the short end 
of the stick and the others operating 
with little or no risk at all. 

That is the purpose of this amend- 
ment. I can understand that no indus- 
try in America has a greater champion 
than my friend from Louisiana. But I 
think this is a question of out-and-out 
American fairness. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. BREAUX. I yield to the distin- 
guished ranking member and also the 
Senator from Mississippi. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I 
would just like to make an observa- 
tion. The amendment of my good friend 
from Montana seems to me to be mis- 
directed when it attempts to say that 
certain ports in the Northwest should 
be used. The fact of the matter is, that 
would substantially drive up the cost. 

I do not understand why we would 
want to get into that situation. When 
we look at the Russian grain ship- 
ments, the Russians are calling for and 
asking for deliveries on their ports at 
the Black Sea and the Baltic Sea ports. 
Those are shipments that, obviously, 
necessarily would then take place from 
the U.S. east and gulf coast ports. So it 
is not a question of improving the de- 
livery, of enhancing anyone’s capabili- 
ties but, indeed, that will drive up the 
cost if we were to adopt that amend- 
ment. 

For that reason, I would have to be in 
opposition. 

Mr. BREAUX. How much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 9 minutes 55 
seconds. 

Mr. BREAUX. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], is 
recognized. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding time to me. 

For background information, Sen- 
ators might want to know that in 1985, 
when we were debating the farm bill, 
we crafted a compromise on cargo pref- 
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erence that attempted to establish 
among the various port ranges, the 
various regions of the United States, a 
fair and equitable arrangement so that 
no one port range would be preferred 
over any other as a matter of law; that 
we would compete on the basis of effi- 
ciency, on lowest landed cost, so that 
purchasers and administrators of the 
program could decide from which ports 
grain and other commodities would be 
shipped, and they could decide which 
would be the most efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

The fact is this amendment does not 
have anything to do with cargo pref- 
erence as such. It has to do with port 
preference. It is an attempt to legislate 
an exception to that accommodation 
that was reached by hard-fought com- 
promise and negotiation and eventual 
compromise almost 10 years ago. 

I truly hope the Senate will be very 
cautious as it considers this amend- 
ment to make a change in the current 
arrangement. 

The reason, as very accurately stated 
by the Senator from New York, that 
the Russian grain shipments are being 
made from the East and the gulf coast 
ports is that it is more economical for 
the Russian purchasers and recipients 
of this grain because they want the 
cargoes delivered to the Baltic ports 
and to the Black Sea ports, not to 
Vladivostok. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I think 
the arguments have been made. As I 
said earlier, this is legislation that is 
looking to solve a problem that does 
not exist. Only 19 percent of the grain 
cargo that is being shipped to Russia is 
going on United States-flag ships; 81 
percent is going on foreign-flag vessels, 
The program is working. As the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi pointed out I 
think very clearly, this is an argument 
about which port we are going to use. 

I think we should table the amend- 
ment and the underlying amendment. 
At the appropriate time, I on behalf of 
the chairman or the chairman will 
take the necessary action with regard 
to tabling the amendment. 

Let me just point out that we have 
tried to be as fair as anybody can pos- 
sibly be with the allocation of where 
cargo goes. The problem with the Rus- 
sian grain shipments from the Pacific 
Northwest is that it is not convenient 
or reasonable for the Russians to have 
it come from a Northwest port. 

Now, in some cases, it will be more 
attractive to ship from the Northwest 
depending on the destination of the 
cargo. In some cases it is more attrac- 
tive to ship it from the gulf; in some 
cases it is more attractive to ship it 
from the east coast, but that is not 
something we can solve with this 
amendment that is being offered today. 

I would merely point out further that 
under the existing law when we talk 
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about a cargo preference for U.S. ves- 
sels, the law says right now, very clear- 
ly, that this allocation of U.S. pref- 
erence should be done in a way to en- 
sure a fair and reasonable participation 
of U.S.-flag vessels in such cargoes by 
geographical areas. 

So there is a conscious effort under 
the law to make sure that geographical 
areas are treated fairly when determin- 
ing from where the cargo is going to be 
shipped. But as long as we have the ex- 
isting law that says we are going to use 
U.S.-flag vessels if the rates are fair 
and reasonable I think everybody is 
protected: the American farmer is pro- 
tected, the American shippers are 
helped, American seamen aided, Amer- 
ican jobs are retained. The program is 
working; it is not broken; do not try to 
fix it because I am afraid we are just 
going to end up messing it up. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Maryland, Mr. SARBANES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Mr. SARBANES, is 
recognized. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I rise 
in very strong support of the position 
stated by my distinguished colleague 
from Louisiana. This is not a new issue 
in this Chamber, although it is pre- 
sented in a somewhat different form 
today. The very able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi pointed out the current ar- 
rangement was very hard fought and I 
think represented an effort to balance 
all of the competing interests that are 
involved. 

I think the program has worked well. 
This amendment, of course, would 
begin its erosion, its undercutting. I 
very much hope—I gather a tabling 
motion will be coming—when the ta- 
bling motion is proposed it carry in 
this body. 

I do want to point out on the broader 
issue, other nations use cargo pref- 
erence just on the basic question before 
us. The Russians, in fact, when they 
negotiated the deal required that a cer- 
tain amount of it travel in Russian 
bottoms, and countries that maintain a 
maritime capability have been using 
one or another form of cargo pref- 
erence. A lot of them are very shrewd 
in how they do it, but it is one of the 
ways they sustain and maintain a mar- 
itime capacity, something we have 
been losing in this country and some- 
thing I believe we need to address. 

That is a broader issue than this 
amendment, but this amendment 
would erode some of the little effort we 
are now undertaking in order to main- 
tain such a capacity. I hope the amend- 
ment is defeated. 

Mr. BURNS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized, Mr. 
BURNS, 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, again I 
want to balance this on fairness. If 
there is an American-flag ship sitting 
in Baltimore or Charlotte, then that is 
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good enough for cargo preference if we 
have none sitting in Portland. 

Now, granted, most of the grain 
going to Russia goes through the Black 
Sea and to those ports, but there is 
also a little bit of demand through 
Vladivostok. 

Now, it may not be big, but I say to 
my colleagues, if we cannot get to that 
market through the Northwest ports, 
then we never will from the east coast 
or the gulf ports. We are just wanting 
to ship a little bit of grain out of Port- 
land and to waive into a new market. 
We do not know how big that market 
would be or the reception in the 
U.S.S.R. 

This is a surgical approach. In other 
words, the Department of Transpor- 
tation has to OK it and also the De- 
partment of Agriculture has to OK it. 
This is not broad reaching, just to do 
away with cargo preference as it exists 
now. Nobody probably supports this 
more than our own merchant marine 
force. 

But this is in fairness to open up a 
new market, because for my producers 
in Montana, of course, as you know, it 
is the same old argument with agri- 
culture; you sell wholesale and you buy 
retail and you pay the freight both 
ways. If you are at the end of the line, 
you feel you get beat up a little bit be- 
cause we are even captive shippers 
when it comes to railroads. And our 
natural ports, 93 percent is Portland or 
Vancouver or Seattle. 

So what little could be moved into 
that third or fourth Russian port we 
are denied because we would have an 
American-flag ship sitting in the port 
of Baltimore, MD, and we have no 
ground access to ship our grain here. If 
we did, with the cost, we just could not 
afford that. We know that the cost 
comes off of the producer. That is 
where the cost is. It does not come off 
the consumer or the other end of the 
line. It comes off the people who grow 
the grain. 

So what we are asking is just a little 
bit of fairness to open up a little bit of 
a market in Russia to allocate this new 
wheat. It has to be wheat only. It can 
be no other grain. This is probably the 
most surgical piece of language that we 
would have offered to the body. I would 
ask my colleagues especially in agri- 
culture to support this amendment. 

I yield the floor and reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from New 
York he needs to get the time from the 
manager, the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BREAUX. I yield the Senator 
from New York 1 minute. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, at this 
time, unless there is objection, I would 
move to table the second-degree 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 


rado. 
Mr. LAUTENBERG. Will the Senator 
hold for just a minute? 
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Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. If a motion to 
table the Burns amendment is made, 
does that motion also take with it the 
Brown amendment if in fact the mo- 
tion to table is carried? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I think 
with the limited time we have left, 
does the Senator from Montana yield 
his time? 

Mr. BURNS. I want clarification of 
what the Senator from Louisiana is 
trying to do. 

Mr. BREAUX. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is against the Burns amendment 
and also against the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BURNS. I would like a vote on 
the Brown amendment, second degree 
on Brown, and also a vote on my origi- 
nal amendment. 

Mr. BREAUX. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana intends to join with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in moving to 
table the Burns amendment. 

I just conclude my remarks by saying 
the law already covers the situation 
that the amendments are set to ad- 
dress. I do not think we need to do 
that. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank my 
friend from Louisiana. I think he very 
clearly stated the objection. We are of- 
fering a solution for a problem that 
does not exist. Ships are not available. 
We would like to deal with this, see 
what the sentiment of the Senate is. I, 
therefore, move to table the Burns 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). The motion is not in order 
at this time. The Senator from Mon- 
tana controls 5 minutes. At the conclu- 
sion of that time, the motion to table 
would be in order. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I yield to 
my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the floor manager's interest in 


» expediting the procedure. I can well un- 


derstand the interest of my friend from 
Louisiana. If he would let us vote sepa- 
rately on the Brown amendment at 
this juncture, I will simply offer it 
later on. So we are not going to save 
any time by dealing with it together. 

My hope is that the managers of the 
bill might be willing to allow us sepa- 
rate votes on the second-degree amend- 
ment and the underlying amendment. 
If they will, then we can come back 
and offer the Brown amendment sepa- 
rately. I think we could expedite the 
procedure by going with separate mo- 
tions on the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has 4 minutes. 
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Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 1 minute left. 

Mr. BURNS. I ask my friend from 
Louisiana: Would it be acceptable—or 
the manager of the bill—would that be 
acceptable as suggested by the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Louisiana would 
yield me the remainder of his time—— 

Mr. BREAUX. I yield. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Very simply put, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado, as everyone 
knows, has the right to bring up his 
amendment at the appropriate place. 

At this moment, I move to table the 
Burns amendment which carries with 
it, as the Parliamentarian stated, the 
Brown amendment. The vote will de- 
cide whether or not we continue re- 
viewing the amendment. With all time 
yielded—— 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I would 
then move to table the Brown amend- 
ment, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

The Senator from Montana has 3 
minutes 40 seconds. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the remaining 
time. He is the only one in a position 
to do that. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, are we in 
a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
not. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in light 
of the reluctance of the opponents of 
my second-degree amendment to allow 
a vote on it, I will at this time with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Is there an objection? 

Mr. BREAUX. Reserving the right to 
object. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, with 
that, Iask the Parliamentarian, can he 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. BREAUX. Parliamentary 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He would 
need unanimous consent because the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
vitiate the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BREAUX. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The Senator from Montana has 1 
minute 50 seconds. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


in- 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. BROWN. Reserving the right to 
object. Who would be recognized when 
we come out of the quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may either object or not object. 

Mr. BROWN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The clerk will continue calling the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk continued call- 
ing the roll. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 5 min- 
utes as in morning business, at the 
conclusion of which I will suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, very 
soon President Clinton is expected to 
sign an Executive order requiring the 
Government to buy recycled paper. I 
urge the President to use this oppor- 
tunity to strengthen our procurement 
policy and resist calls to backslide. 

Last year, we Americans threw out 
almost 200 million tons of municipal 
trash—almost triple the amount of 
waste that we threw out in 1960. 

There is now a widespread agreement 
that we need to deal with waste dif- 
ferently—away from generation and 
disposal and toward prevention and re- 
cycling. 

We need the right incentives to re- 
duce the amount of waste we create. 
What we do create, we should reuse and 
recycle as much as possible. 

One key to this new environmental 
ethic is recycling, and more than 5,000 
cities across the country have re- 
sponded by setting up recycling pro- 
grams. Rather than throwing out all of 
their trash, people are now separating 
their paper, bottles, and cans so that 
they can be recycled. All told, more 
than 70 million Americans are doing 
their part. But if recycling is going to 
survive, others—including the Federal 
Government—must do their part. 

If we are going to profit from the ef- 
forts of these 70 million Americans, 
there must be a demand for the 
recyclables they are collecting. Just as 
in any functioning market, supply and 
demand must be roughly equal. 

To date, however, most efforts have 
focused on collection. So there is an 
oversupply of many recyclables rel- 
ative to the demand. If we really want 
recycling to survive, there must be 
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greater demand for what is being col- 
lected. That is where the Federal Gov- 
ernment comes in. 

Many people agree that one of the 
most important ways to stimulate de- 
mand for recycled goods is for the Gov- 
ernment to use its purchasing power. 
Through its procurement policies, the 
Federal Government can set an exam- 
ple and help send a message that recy- 
cling is an important and valuable ac- 
tivity. 

Because the Government is such a 
major consumer of products that can 
be made with recycled material—we 
use 2 percent of all printing and writ- 
ing paper in the United States—in- 
creasing procurement of these products 
will help recycling. 

On Earth day, President Clinton rec- 
ognized that the Government should 
lead by example—by promoting recy- 
cling. He promised an Executive order 
requiring that the Federal Government 
buy more recycled paper. I share his 
commitment to increasing our Nation's 
recycling rates and urge the President 
to be bold. 

I realize that recently some paper 
companies are pushing the President in 
the other direction. They would like to 
see our procurement guidelines weak- 
ened. They have gone so far as to rec- 
ommend that we buy recycled paper 
that contains 90 percent virgin fiber. 
That is 40 percent more virgin fiber 
than current procurement policy. 

Clearly, that is not progress. It is not 
the type of leadership that is needed. It 
is backsliding. What is worse, it is a 
slap in the face to those 70 million 
Americans who are already doing their 
part to promote recycling. A bait and 
switch maneuver that results in using 
more virgin materials would betray the 
work of these millions of Americans 
trying to do their part by separating 
their trash and urging our country to 
adopt the policy of using more 
recyclables. 

One final point so that everybody un- 
derstands what the Federal procure- 
ment policy is and is not. It is not a 
mandate. It does not any way require 
any paper mill to make recycled paper, 
unless it chooses to do so. Paper mills 
would be entirely free to sell 
unrecyclable paper to the remaining 98 
percent white paper market. In fact, 
procurement policy is perhaps the 
purest form of letting the market 
work. 

McDonald's, for example, used the 
procurement policy to turn its golden 
arches green. They asked all of their 
suppliers to cut the overall waste by 15 
percent by December 1991. And their 
suppliers responded by reducing the 
packaging content of corrugated boxes, 
sandwich wrap, and containers. 

The Federal Government should do 
no less. That means telling our suppli- 
ers what type of recycled paper we 
want to buy. That is really the goal of 
the procurement policy—to give com- 
panies that supply Government with 
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paper and other goods a reason and an 
incentive to use more recycled mate- 
rials in their products. 

Again, I urge President Clinton to 
hang tough and sign a recycling Execu- 
tive order that provides strong leader- 
ship and the type of incentives needed 
for recycling to prosper. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we be per- 
mitted to enter a tabling motion on 
the Brown amendment and have a 15- 
minute rolicall vote thereupon to be 
followed, without any intervening busi- 
ness, by a 10-minute vote on a tabling 
motion on the Burns amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
for Senator D'AMATO and myself, I 
move to table the Brown amendment 
and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to table the Burns amendment, 
and ask at the same time for the yeas 
and nays on the tabling motion as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1019 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question then occurs on the motion to 
table amendment Nọ. 1019 offered by 
the Senator from Colorado. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 49, as follows: 
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[Rollcal] Vote No, 304 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 
Akaka Gorton Moynihan 
Biden Graham Murkowski 
Bingaman Hatfield Murray 
Boxer Heflin Packwood 
Bradley Hollings Pell 
Breaux Inouye Reid 
Bryan Johnston Riegle 
Byrd Kennedy Robb 
Cochran Kerry Rockefeller 
Cohen Lautenberg Sarbanes 
D'Amato Leahy Sasser 
Daschle Levin Shelby 
DeConcini Lieberman Specter 
Dodd Lott Stevens 
Feingold Metzenbaum Wallop 
Feinstein Mikulski Wofford 
Ford Mitchell 
NAYS—49 
Baucus Durenberger Mack 
Bennett Exon Mathews 
Bond Fatreloth McCain 
Boren Glenn Moseley-Braun 
Brown Gramm Nickles 
Bumpers Grassley Nunn 
Burns Gregg Pressier 
Campbell Harkin Pryor 
Chafee Hatch Roth 
Coats Helms Simon 
Conrad Hutchison Simpson 
Coverdell Jeffords Smith 
Craig Kassebaum Thurmond 
Danforth Kempthorne Warner 
Dole Kerrey Wellstone 
Domenic! Kohl 
Dorgan Lugar 
NOT VOTING—1 
McConnell 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1019) was agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1018 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to lay on the table amendment No. 
1018, offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. This will be a 10-minute rolicall 
vote. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 30, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 305 Leg.) 


YEAS—69 
Akaka D'Amato Heflin 
Biden Daschle Hollings 
Bingaman DeConcini Hutchison 
Boren Dodd Inouye 
Boxer Domenic! Johnston 
Bradley Exon Kennedy 
Breaux Feingold Kerrey 
Bryan Feinstein Kerry 
Bumpers Ford Lautenberg 
Byrd Glenn Leahy 
Campbell Gorton Levin 
Chafee Graham Lieberman 
Cochran Gramm Lott 
Cohen Harkin Mack 
Coverdell Hatfield Mathews 
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McCain Nunn Sarbanes 
Metzenbaum Packwood Sasser 
Mikulski Pell Shelby 
Mitchell Pryor Simon 
Moseley-Braun Reid Specter 
Moynihan Riegle Stevens 
Murkowski Robb Warner 
Murray Rockefeller Wofford 
NAYS—230 
Baucus Dorgan Kohl 
Bennett Durenberger Lugar 
Bond Faircloth Nickles 
Brown Grassley Pressler 
Burns Gregg Roth 
Coats Hatch Simpson 
Conrad Helms Smith 
Craig Jeffords Thurmond 
Danforth Kassebaum Wallop 
Dole Kempthorne Wellstone 
NOT VOTING—1 
McConnell 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1018) was agreed to. 

(Later the following occurred.) 

Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. President, on 
rolicall vote No. 305 I was present and 
voted aye. The official record has me 
listed as absent. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent the official record be cor- 
rected to accurately reflect my vote 
which will in no way change the out- 
come of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the Chair 
and yield the floor. 

(The foregoing tally has been 
changed to reflect the above order.) 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 5 P.M. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate now 
stand in recess until the hour of 5 p.m. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I am wondering if the 
distinguished acting leader could let us 
put in one amendment that we have 
agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Fine. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that as soon as the 
amendment is agreed to the Senate 
stand in recess then until 5 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from New York. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1020 
(Purpose: To provide for a review of certain 
actions of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration regarding the closing of certain 
flight service stations in the State of Alas- 
ka) 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Senator MURKOWSKI and Sen- 
ator STEVENS, I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the committee amend- 
ment is set aside. The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from New York ([Mr. 
D'AMATO], for Mr. MURKOWSKI for himself 
and Mr. STEVENS, proposes an amendment 
numbered 1020. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . None of the funds appropriated by 
this Act shall be available for use for closing 
or otherwise reducing the services of any 
flight service station in the State of Alaska 
in operation on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, until after the expiration of the 90- 
day period following the date that the Sec- 
retary of Transportation has reported to 
Congress regarding the effects on safety of 
the flight service station closing and reduc- 
tion in services plan being carried out by the 
Federal Aviation Administration in the 
State of Alaska on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the enactment of this Act. 
Such report shall be submitted no later than 
90 days after enactment of this Act. 

Mr. D'AMATO. This amendment has 
no budget implications. It has been 
agreed to. The majority has no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment that states that no 
funds can be further expended for clos- 
ing or reducing services of any Alaska 
flight service station until 90 days 
after the Secretary of Transportation 
provides a report to the Congress re- 
garding the safety of the flight service 
modernization plan. 

I am offering this amendment be- 
cause of the major concern over safety 
due to the unpredictable weather in 
Alaska. 

Weather is not a subject of small talk 
in Alaska, it’s a serious topic of con- 
versation. 

The National Flight Service Mod- 
ernization Program was approved and 
funded by Congress in 1980 and an Aux- 
iliary plan was submitted to Congress 
in 1991. 

The Alaska plan consolidates 26 
flight service stations into 3 automated 
facilities in Fairbanks, Kenai, and Ju- 
neau. 

The Auxiliary plan reopens 14 sta- 
tions on a reduced hour or seasonal 
basis, 

At present, Yakutat, Farewell, Big 
Delta, Bettles, Cordova, King Salmon, 
and Anchorage are closed. Barrow has 
reduced hours of operation and 
McGrath will be open on a seasonal 
basis. 

All of my colleagues who have been 
to Alaska know that we don’t have an 
extensive road system. Airplane travel 
is a necessity, not a luxury. 

Phil Boyer, President of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association, was re- 
cently in Alaska. In the October issue 
of AOPAPILOT, he stated that light 
airplanes are the only means of year- 
round transportation for 70 percent of 
Alaskan communities. 
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I do not mean to criticize the FAA 
and all of those who worked with them 
to consolidate services without com- 
promising safety. I believe they are 
doing their best. 

However, during the August recess, I 
had a barrage of comments from pilots 
all over Alaska expressing their con- 
cerns that station closures and reduced 
station hours will compromise safety 
by not providing up-to-date weather in- 
formation. 

AOPA president, Phil Boyer also ex- 
pressed that and some other basic safe- 
ty concerns in his article which I ask 
unanimous consent be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Therefore, I believe we need some re- 
assurance on this plan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ONE SIZE DOESN’T FIT ALL 
(By Phil Boyer) 

One Saturday this past August, I reached a 
landmark in my 25 years of general aviation 
flying. I landed at Ketchikan, in the south- 
east portion of Alaska, thus completing a 
personal record of having landed in all 50 
states. 

For the next six days, we logged more than 
20 hours of flight time in a state that truly 
understands the value of general aviation. 
Accompanying me were Steve Brown, 
AOPA's senior vice president of Government 
and Technical Affairs; Ray Costello, AOPA's 
regional representative for the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska; Mare Cook, senior 
editor of AOPA Pilot; and Tom Wardleigh, 
chairman of the board of the Alaska Avia- 
tion Safety Foundation. The AASF is a criti- 
cal partner to AOPA all through the year. 

Alaskans often feel neglected when it 
comes to recognition and understanding 
from those of us in the Lower 48. 

Light airplanes are essential in Alaska. 
They are the only means of year-round 
transportation for approximately 70 percent 
of the state’s communities, Alaska has eight 
times as many pilots and 15 times as many 
aircraft on a per-capita basis as the rest of 
the United States. Merrill Field in Anchor- 
age is one of the busiest general aviation air- 
ports in the nation, logging more than 300,000 
takeoffs and landings each year. Nearby 
Lake Hood is the world’s largest and busiest 
seaplane base, accommodating as many as 
800 floatplane operations on a summer day. 
The airplane is the only convenient way to 
reach many native villages. In recent years, 
tourism has given birth to a growing air taxi 
industry that flies single- and even twin-en- 
gine floatplanes to deliver and pick up 
sportsmen at remote lakes and mountains. 

Our tour included stops at the major popu- 
lation centers of Juneau (the state capital), 
Anchorage, and Fairbanks. Here we held 
evening AOPA Pilot Town Meetings—listen- 
ing sessions—to better understand the con- 
cerns of our 4,000 AOPA members (nearly 
half the certified pilots) in Alaska. And from 
small fishing villages like Cordova to tour- 
ism centers like Ketchikan, we met and 
spoke with pilots—on the ramp, at lunch, in 
hangars, wherever we were. Kotzebue, 
Dillingham, Nome, Sitka, and Iiamna no 
longer are just places on a chart or map; 
they now represent faces and opinions to at- 
tach to the problems unique to Alaska. 

The major concern of today’s Alaskan bush 
pilot is as it always has been: the weather. 
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Micro-climates develop in mountain passes 
used by air transportation, and without the 
ability to quickly receive the most current 
information about these conditions, pilots 
and their passengers can find themselves in a 
lot of trouble in a very short time. Contrary 
to the image of the renegade Alaskan bush 
pilot, everyone I met there seemed to be pas- 
sionate about following the rules, and they 
were proud of it. 

The move to automated flight service sta- 
tions (AFSSs) has left a vold in certain re- 
gions compared to weather information and 
communications that existed in the past. 
The FSS modernization plan called for con- 
solidating 26 FSSs in Alaska into three auto- 
mated facilities: Juneau, Fairbanks, and 
Kenai. In later 1991, largely through AOPA 
efforts in Congress, the auxiliary FSS 
(XFSS) concept was adopted. Alaska was 
granted 14 XFSSs and six supplemental 
weather facilities in addition to the three 
AFSSs. That plan is being implemented but 
not without pain. At Cordova, we visited a 
closed FSS that now operates as a supple- 
mental station. Here, in the nearly aban- 
doned FSS building, we met a contract em- 
ployee whose only duty is to make local 
weather observations on the hour and trans- 
mit them to the FAA computer system. Even 
though most of the previously used FSS 
equipment remains in the building, the ob- 
server uses a low-wattage hand-held trans- 
ceiver to radio local weather observations 
and current field conditions to pilots. No 
walk-in briefings were available, no one 
could pass along pilot reports, and no one 
was there to open or close flight plans. De- 
spite the technology of the AFSS system, 
the contract observer's only response to re- 
quests for typical FSS services is to point to 
the telephone and have pilots call one of the 
three AFSSs. 

That’s another problem: Long delays using 
the 800/WX-BRIEF number were reported by 
the pilots we talked to. It sounded as though 
I was listening to complaints heard in the 
Lower 48 during the mid-1980s transition to 
the AFSS system. You would think the FAA 
could get it right by now. 

Also, the FAA admitted to problems with 
remote radio frequencies—a serious situa- 
tion because remotes are supposed to be the 
solution to the flight-plan filing and closing 
situation in the absence of an FSS. Pilots 
complained to us that the remotes were not 
working correctly and that contract couldn't 
be made, often because flights are made at 
low altitudes. One pilot was so frustrated, he 
recorded his inability to communicate. He 
handed me the audio cassette at one of the 
town meetings as evidence. Picture a pilot 
returning to an uncontrolled, non-FSS- 
equipped airport in the winter and at night. 
He attempts to use the remote frequency to 
close his flight plan but to no avail. After 
landing, he goes to an outside telephone in 
minus-40-degree weather and calls the AFSS 
but is placed on a long hold. Eventually, he 
just gives up and goes home to await a call 
from the FAA, which is trying to determine 
the aircraft's whereabouts before beginning 
search and rescue. This is not an unusual 
scenario, we were told. 

FAA enforcement of rules designed for our 
Lower 48 airports need modification for Alas- 
ka. Wire security fences are required around 
a village airstrip with one commuter flight a 
day—yet hundreds of general aviation flights 
need ramp access for vital mail and cargo 
shipments. We also heard lots of familiar- 
sounding complaints about U.S. Customs. 

AOPA will continue to be involved in help- 
ing Alaskan pilots with Alaskan problems. If 
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anyone ever wondered whether air transpor- 
tation by light airplane is alive and well, 
just set foot in Alaska. It’s obvious no expla- 
nation of the words general aviation is need- 
ed there. The bureaucrats in Washington, 
D.C., must realize that legislation and regu- 
lations that seem right for the Lower 48 
don’t necessarily make sense in the unique 
and rugged aviation environment we found 
in Alaska. One size doesn’t fit all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1020) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


—_——————— 


RECESS UNTIL 5 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate stands 
in recess until 5 p.m. 

Thereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 5 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Ms. MI- 
KULSKI). 


———EEEE 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate is 
the Transportation appropriations bill, 
H.R. 2750. The Senate is deliberating 
the first committee amendment. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be al- 
lowed to speak as in morning business 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Montana may proceed. 


CHAPTER VI OF “SAVE YOUR JOB, 
SAVE YOUR COUNTRY” 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
rise to discuss chapter VI of Ross 
Perot’s book: "What Is in NAFTA?” 

On its first page, he says: 

Only a few Members of Congress have read 
NAFTA. Most Members of Congress are 
learning about NAFTA from lobbyists, spe- 
cial interests, or the short summaries of the 
trade agreement prepared by the special in- 
terests and the Governments of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 

Senators can judge for themselves 
whether that describes their approach. 
But chapter VI shows that Perot him- 
self has a lot of reading left to do. In 
part 1 of NAFTA, which he describes in 
his book—this chapter—the three coun- 
tries lay out their obligations to one 
another. That is the basic provision of 
NAFTA. Mr. Perot claims this section 
lets Mexico and Canada challenge some 
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United States laws. That might be a 
problem if it were not already true. 
Perot himself cites examples. 

Example: In 1986, Mexico challenged 
our Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
and in 1990, Canada went after our ex- 
cise tax on alcohol. 

In both cases, the challenges came 
under existing trade agreements. Mexi- 
co’s challenge was under the GATT, 
not under a trade agreement, just 
under the GATT. Canada’s was under 
the United States-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement. So NAFTA opens no U.S. 
law to challenge that is not already 
open to challenge under present agree- 
ments. 

In fact, beyond that, NAFTA includes 
procedural protections that make it 
harder to challenge U.S. environmental 
standards under NAFTA than under 
other previous trade agreements. 

Part 2: Trade in goods. Part 2 of 
NAFTA covers trade in goods. Perot 
has many complaints about it. But 
most boil down to saying that while 
NAFTA makes things better, it does 
not make them perfect. He is letting 
perfection be the enemy of the good. 
Let us look at a few of his complaints. 

For example, autos. This is a familiar 
issue by now, and Perot says that 
under NAFTA, we Americans eliminate 
our tariff immediately and Mexico 
eliminates theirs slowly. That is true. 
On the other hand, our auto tariff is 
only 2 percent. The Mexican auto tar- 
iff—that is, on our cars going to Mex- 
ico—is 20 percent, 10 times higher than 
ours. Would Mr. Perot prefer that 
Mexico's tariff stay in place, as it will 
if we reject NAFTA? 

On energy, Perot says Mexico did not 
abolish its constitutional ban on for- 
eign ownership of oil resources. He is 
right. But he admits that NAFTA 
opens the Mexican’s oil monopoly, 
PEMEX, to United States contract bids 
and allows United States firms to ex- 
port natural gas to Mexico. According 
to the Washington Post, that will cre- 
ate—not take away—but create 8,000 
jobs in the United States just on that 
one provision where Mexico agrees to 
open up PEMEX. 

On agriculture, Perot notes that 
NAFTA requires Mexico to accept 
international standards of food inspec- 
tion. He thereby implies that NAFTA 
is no good unless Mexico agrees to 
meet all the standards the United 
States has set for it under our domes- 
tic law. 

Mexican agricultural exports must 
already meet all U.S. domestic inspec- 
tion requirements. Mexico must con- 
tinue to meet these American stand- 
ards under NAFTA and must ensure 
that its domestic requirements meet 
international standards. That means 
NAFTA makes us as Americans better 
off. 

Further, as I have noted, NAFTA ac- 
tually has safeguards to protect U.S. 
environmental laws from challenges, 
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and it explicitly recognizes—and this is 
a key point—the right of State and 
local governments to set environ- 
mental standards that are higher than 
national levels, a provision no other 
trade agreement has ever contained. 

Part 3 of NAFTA deals with technical 
barriers to trade; that is, making sure 
standards in nonagricultural industries 
do not unduly limit trade. 

Perot says: 

While the goal should be to raise Mexico’s 
standards, which are lower than those of the 
United States, NAFTA uses international 
standards as the foundation for setting 
standards in the future. 

In most cases, the differences be- 
tween our standards and Mexico's are 
simply differences, as they have no 
basic effect on our health and safety. 
Neither is higher nor lower. To cite a 
hypothetical example, it is not better 
to drive on the right side of the road 
than on the left, but it is better for ev- 
eryone to drive on the same side of the 
road. Just as driving on the same side 
of the road promotes safety, harmoniz- 
ing technical standards —that is, mak- 
ing sure Mexicans can use American 
tools to fix Mexican-built machines 
and so on—promotes trade. 

Thus, it is good that NAFTA helps 
create mutually acceptable technical 
standards. It will increase our trade op- 
portunities, with the appropriate pro- 
tections for U.S. environmental and 
safety standards, which NAFTA does 
provide. It is good for everybody. 

Part 4 of NAFTA covers Government 
procurement. Here Perot concedes that 
the major change required by part 4 is 
to open parts of PEMEX, the Mexican 
oil monopoly, to American contract 
bids. This is a very big change. These 
NAFTA changes would give us new ac- 
cess to a $6 billion market of energy 
procurement. That is a big chunk of 
the Mexican economy and a big gain 
for American workers. 

Part 5 of NAFTA addresses invest- 
ment and services. On banking and in- 
surance, Perot admits that both U.S. 
banking and insurance industries will 
benefit from NAFTA. He says so in the 
book. In fact, he says: 

In one of NAFTA’s most beneficial provi- 
sions, Mexico opens its insurance market to 
United States and Canadian companies. 
Today, only 20 percent of Mexico’s cars are 
insured and less than 8 percent of Mexico’s 
homes have household insurance. U.S. insur- 
ance companies, to no one's surprise, are 
among NAFTA’s biggest supporters. 

Madam President, it is all true and it 
means economic growth for America. 

Next is NAFTA's effect on profes- 
sionals, like doctors and lawyers, and 
this charge may be the silliest in his 
whole book. To quote Perot: 

NAFTA commits the United States to en- 
sure that licensing of professionals is based 
on competence to provide the service and 
does not constitute a disguised trade barrier. 

That sounds pretty reasonable be- 
cause it is reasonable. It applies to 
Mexico as well as the United States. It 
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is a win for America, but Perot appar- 
ently is afraid it will cause a flood of 
low-wage Mexican doctors and lawyers 
to come to the United States. He 
claims it will endanger 15 million jobs. 
I, for one, am not worried. 

Part 6 of NAFTA covers protection of 
intellectual property goods like cre- 
ative works, trademarks, and inven- 
tions. Perot says that the intellectual 
property rights section of NAFTA aims 
“to improve Mexico’s laws until they 
are strong and as rigidly enforced as 
those of the United States and Can- 
ada.’’ Continuing: ‘“‘Mexico agrees to 
abide by the provisions of the inter- 
national agreements under intellectual 
property.” 

That sums it up. He is right. Ross 
Perot got it right. We got what we 
wanted on intellectual property, and 
that means American software au- 
thors, movie studios, writers, and in- 
ventors can export more to Mexico 
without worrying about piracy. 

Part 7 deals with dispute settlement 
and NAFTA’s proposed threat to the 
rights of U.S. citizens. In brief, the dis- 
pute settlement mechanism is no dif- 
ferent from those we accept under the 
free trade agreement with Canada and 
under the GATT, and there is no threat 
to our basic American rights. But let 
us look at his charges. 

The main charge on our rights, he 
says, is that NAFTA takes away the 
constitutional right of American citi- 
zens to seek redress in the U.S. courts 
if they are harmed by several types of 
international economic crimes, such as 
dumping. 

He is wrong to say we lose our legal 
rights, but it is true that NAFTA 
would make the antidumping decisions 
subject to dispute settlement. That is 
routine. It is modeled on the free trade 
agreement we have with Canada. 

Perot, as you would expect, says it 
will not work and the dispute settle- 
ment decisions will always go the 
wrong way; that is, against the United 
States. His main evidence in this claim 
is on page 95 that when the Bush ad- 
ministration selected 25 potential pan- 
elists for the United States-Canada dis- 
pute settlement panel, 14 of them were 
either registered foreign agents or 
partners in law firms that serve as law- 
yer/lobbyists for foreign countries. 

Well, there are problems with the dis- 
pute settlement mechanism, but we 
can fix them without scrapping the 
NAFTA. For example, we can require 
that no American nominated to one of 
these panels can have worked as a for- 
eign agent. We can fix that in the im- 
plementing language. 

The problems were created by the 
agreement on free trade with Canada; 
NAFTA’s mechanism simply copies the 
Canadian free-trade mechanism. The 
NAFTA is a chance to solve the prob- 
lems that exist, as I said, through im- 
plementing legislation. 

Perot goes on to claim, by the way, 
that our nominees to these panels are 
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secret and the Senate does not know 

who they are. Not true. They are not 

secret. We do know who they are. I 

have gone through the Canadian Free- 

Trade Agreement nominee list myself 

and Perot obviously has done the same. 
NAFTA'S MISSING PARTS 

The chapter concludes, that is, chap- 
ter VI, by saying that the environment 
and labor are NAFTA’s missing parts. 
But, of course, this section in his book 
was written before the signing of the 
two side agreements, one on labor and 
the other environment. I think when 
people who are rightly concerned about 
those issues review the side agree- 
ments, they will feel much better 
about NAFTA. The side agreements 
provide protection for the environment 
and labor rights far beyond any of 
those in any other trade agreement. 

Madam President, stay tuned tomor- 
row for chapter VII. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 5 min- 
utes as if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EVENTS IN SOMALIA 


Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I have 
just been handed a statement by CARE 
relative to the United States presence 
in Somalia. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert that into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CARE, 
Atlanta, GA, September 28, 1993. 


POSITION ON RECENT EVENTS IN SOMALIA 
INTRODUCTION 


Events in the beleaguered African nation 
of Somalia have, once again, come to the 
forefront of world attention. Officials for 
CARE, the world’s largest private relief and 
development organization, are concerned 
about these events which overshadow many 
of the gains Somalis have made since last 
year's crisis. 

1. CARE deplores the resumption of vio- 
lence in Somalia and the loss of life among 
Somalis, United States troops, United Na- 
tions peacekeepers and humanitarian aid 
workers. 

2. We believe a continued United Nations 
peacekeeping presence is needed in Somalia. 
A United Nations pull-out at this crucial 
Stage in Somalia's rehabilitation could cause 
the country to revert to the tragic condi- 
tions of last year’s brutal civil war and fam- 
ine. 

3. CARE feels that the United States must 
continue to play an active role in the inter- 
national community's efforts in Somalia. 
While starvation is no longer a problem, hu- 
manitarian concerns, such as economic and 
social stability, are still threatened. 

4. We support putting humanitarian con- 
siderations rather than military operations 
in the forefront of the United Nations efforts 
in Somalia. CARE encourages all parties in 
Somalia and UNOSOM to continue a dia- 
logue aimed at finding political and eco- 
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nomic solutions for the country. Somalia 
must take responsibility for solving their 
own problems and must be allowed to ac- 
tively participate in all aspects of the re- 
building of the country and its institutions. 

5. We are concerned that the United Na- 
tions in Somalia is currently perceived as 
primarily engaged in military activities. 
This is making it difficult for us and other 
humanitarian organizations to function ef- 
fectively on behalf of those we are there to 
help. CARE believes the U.N. must focus 
more on facilitating a dialogue between the 
warring factions. 

6. CARE emphasizes that events outside 
the capital of Mogadishu are encouraging. 
The humanitarian work of NGOs and the 
United Nations has had considerable impact. 
The harvest in rural areas, such as Baidoa, 
has been successful. Northern Somalia is rel- 
atively stable. In Somaliland, local clans 
have signed a peace agreement and elected 
an interim president. 

7. CARE is proud of its work on behalf of 
Somalia's poor. With the continued support 
of a concerned global public, we can help the 
people of Somalia rebuild their lives. It 
would be helpful if the media presented a 
balanced view of Somalia; not just 
Mogadishu, but country as a whole. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, 
CARE—and I think this is the position 
of all the humanitarian groups—be- 
lieves it would be a mistake for the 
United States just to pull out. What 
they do say, however, in a seven-point 
statement—let me just read two para- 
graphs—is this: 

We support putting humanitarian consider- 
ations rather than military operations in the 
forefront of the United Nations effort in So- 
malia. 

We have been obsessed, frankly, with 
trying to get General Aideed. That is 
not the way we are going to bring 
about a rational stability to the situa- 
tion in Somalia. 

CARE goes on to say: 

We are concerned that the United Nations 
in Somalia is currently perceived as pri- 
marily engaged in military activities. 

I think that is the weakness of where 
we are right now. I think we ought to 
be looking for political solutions. It is 
no secret that General Aideed has com- 
municated to former President Carter 
that he is willing to sit down and nego- 
tiate and work this thing out. He con- 
trols one-fourth of the city of 
Mogadishu. The rest of Somalia is rel- 
atively stable. My strong belief is it 
would be a great mistake for us just to 
precipitously pull out, because I do be- 
lieve there should be a different direc- 
tion for our activities there. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Madam President, I question the 
presence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
is recognized. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I rise to speak to 
an amendment which has not yet been 
offered. My colleague, Senator BOXER, 
will be presenting the amendment. In 
essence, what this amendment will pro- 
vide is $315 million as derived from the 
highway trust fund to be made avail- 
able and remain available until ex- 
pended. 

The purpose of this amendment, 
Madam President, is to provide the 
necessary funding for the long delayed 
reconstruction of the Cypress Freeway 
in Oakland, CA which was destroyed in 
the Loma Prieta earthquake. 

As many will remember, this free- 
way, the top part of it, the top lanes, 
came crashing down into the lanes un- 
derneath and just pancaked auto- 
mobiles, killing almost three dozen 
people in the process. The destruction 
was a tragedy, but the lack of progress 
in rebuilding it has also caused an ad- 
verse impact on the entire San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 

This freeway was a major link in the 
Oakland-East Bay Freeway System. It 
was a major commuter route and it 
was heavily used by the Port of Oak- 
land and other areas in the East Bay. 

In 1989, this Congress passed legisla- 
tion that appropriated $1 billion from 
the highway trust fund to cover emer- 
gency costs associated with the dam- 
age of the Loma Prieta earthquake and 
Hurricane Hugo. One billion dollars isa 
lot of money, and at the time it was 
the best estimate of the cost of the 
damage. The actual costs were difficult 
to estimate, but since then the actual 
costs, of course, have shown that more 
funds are necessary. 

This is a Federal highway, Interstate 
880, the maintenance of which is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It has always been the policy of 
the Federal Government to repair Fed- 
eral roads damaged in disasters. In 1989 
this Congress made a commitment to 
rebuild the freeway, and so today my 
colleague, Senator BOXER, and I are 
asking the Senate to fulfill that com- 
mitment. Currently, $863.7 million is 
obligated for construction of this 
project. The rest of the contracts for 
this project are expected to be obli- 
gated by early next year. 

The $315 million included in this 
amendment would provide the nec- 
essary funds to obligate the rest of the 
contracts. The total Federal share for 
this project is expected to be $800 mil- 
lion, $550 million for construction and 
$240 million for the purchase of the new 
rights-of-way. The new freeway will no 
longer be the stacked freeway and be- 
cause of this change the project re- 
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quired the purchase of additional 
rights-of-way. 

The city of Oakland and the State of 
California have worked closely to as- 
sure minimal impact from the new 
alignment and have achieved a work- 
able plan. And now it is time to move 
forward. 

Additionally, Oakland has almost 11 
percent unemployment. For 4 years 
traffic that will travel on this freeway 
has been routed into city streets. These 
are containers coming from the Port of 
Oakland, they are trucking vehicles, 
they are buses, and they are auto- 
mobiles. 

There is a real need to close the loop 
on the issue of the Cypress Freeway. 
The President was in California. He 
made a statement that he was commit- 
ted to rebuild this project. 

The question before this body is 
should it be done on an emergency 
basis as there is precedent for so doing 
and pick up our obligations? This free- 
way came down as a product of an 
earthquake. It is necessary to rebuild 
it. 

Madam President, I would like to 
have printed in the RECORD in support 
of this, letters from the Port of Oak- 
land, the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce, and from Congressman RON 
DELLUMS of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PORT OF OAKLAND, 
October 5, 1993. 
Hon. DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR FEINSTEIN: The Port of Oak- 
land supports and appreciates your efforts to 
secure $315 million in emergency funding in 
the Senate Transportation Appropriations 
bill for the reconstruction of the Cypress 
Freeway, which was destroyed in the 1989 
Loma Prieta Earthquake. 

The Port of Oakland is situated at the hub 
of transportation in Northern California for 
water, air, rail and freeway routes. The abil- 
ity of export cargo to easily reach the Port 
is a cornerstone of our growth. We supported 
the immediate rebuild of this vital transpor- 
tation artery, but understood and supported 
the extensive negotiations with land owners 


and residents for the optimum routing. We’ 


participated in the design and functional off 
ramps to route traffic away from populated 
areas and to centralize cargo traffic. 

It will be four years this month that the 
Port and the region will have been without 
this critical connection. The alternative 
routes are increasingly overburdened. 

The Port of Oakland is the fourth largest 
containerport in the U.S., and 19th in the 
world. Over 90% of the containerized cargo 
moving under the Golden Gate is handled at 
Oakland. We are strategically situated be- 
tween the bustling Pacific Rim and the in- 
dustrial areas of America. The four year con- 
tinued disruption of the transportation arte- 
ries leading to the Port has definitely hada 
negative impact on the ability of the Port to 
provide world class service. f 

The Cypress Freeway needs to be recon- 
structed now. The emergency funds nec- 
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essary to accomplish this vital link should 
be secured in the Senate Transportation Ap- 
propriations bill now being considered. 

We strongly support your efforts to end 
this four year delay with the negative im- 
pacts for the Port, the City of Oakland, and 
the region. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES R. ROBERTS, 
Executive Director. 
OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
October 5, 1993. 
Hon, DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Hart Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DIANNE FEINSTEIN; As you 
know, four years ago this month the San 
Francisco Bay Area was racked by the pow- 
erful Loma Prieta Earthquake. People died 
and property was destroyed in this temblor 
felt from Watsonville to Oakland. In fact, 
Oakland is where most of the earthquake's 
victims were killed in the collapse of the I- 
880 Cypress Freeway. 

Shortly after the victims were recovered 
from the collapsed freeway, the remnants 
were demolished and trucked away. Traffic 
from this very busy freeway was diverted, 
and congestion swelled. Commercial traffic 
to and from the Port of Oakland and other 
local commercial districts slowed to a crawl. 
Commuters have lost countless precious 
hours fighting heavier traffic on fewer lanes. 
And yet work to replace this crucial freeway 
has not begun. 

Oakland and the East Bay need for this 
project to start, and start now. The City of 
Oakland and the State of California have 
done their part. In an unprecedented level of 
cooperation between these two jurisdictions, 
community concerns such as freeway loca- 
tion, hiring practices and construction miti- 
gation have been discussed and agreed upon. 
All we are waiting for now is for the federal 
government to help replace this vital federal 
freeway. 

Oakland is dealing with many problems re- 
sulting from the earthquake and the Oak- 
land hills fire. We are now, confronted by a 
sluggish economy, inadequate for the Port of 
Oakland and base closures. Our unemploy- 
ment rate is 10.8%. If we aren’t in a state of 
economic emergency now, we surely never 
want to be in one. Devejopment of efficient 
transportation infrastructure is imperative 
to our economic recovery. The Cypress Free- 
way Replacement Project is just exactly 
that. We cannot waitany longer. We need to 
start today. We appreciate your efforts to 
help us with this ery important issue to 
Oakland’s future. / 

Sincerely, 
/ MARY C. WARREN, 
l Chairperson. 
Rear/Adm. ROBERT L. TONEY, 
YSN (Ret.), President and CEO. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
i October 5, 1993. 
Senator DIANNE FEINSTEIN, 
U.S. Sengte. 

DEAR SENATOR FEINSTEIN: I write regarding 
the emergency funding request for California 
to replace the Cypress Freeway destroyed by 
the.1989 Loma Prieta earthquake. 

Fam delighted to learn that the President 
has approved an amendment to the FY 1994 


appropriations request for the Department of 


Transportation that would provide an addi- 
tional $315 million to repair highway damage 
resulting from the 1989 earthquake. 

The original emergency appropriation of $1 
billion was used to remove debris, repair nu- 
merous bridges in the San Francisco area, 
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including the Oakland Bay Bridge, and re- 
build essential roads, It was not sufficient to 
rebuild and repair the earthquake damage 
done to the Cypress link of the highway sys- 
tem. 

This request is consistent with the prac- 
tice of fully restoring Federal-aid highway 
facilities damaged in disasters. The Presi- 
dent has designated the rebuilding proposal 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
the Budget Enforcement Act. 

The collapse of this essential part of the 
freeway killed dozens of motorists and I 
know that the images of the rescue oper- 
ations and the misery of the survivors are 
burned in our memory. 

As you know, the Cypress Freeway was a 
critical link in the Bay Area freeway system, 
and its absence has created incredible traffic 
snarls on the replacement roads. Cypress was 
a double-stacked Interstate Highway that 
went through Oakland, California, the heart 
of my Congressional district. The recon- 
structed Cypress Freeway has been designed 
to provide the same functional capacity as 
the pre-earthquake roadway and will be 
placed in a new location. 

We are proud that our community, by 
working cooperatively at every level of gov- 
ernment and neighborhood, has arrived at a 
working agreement. 

The San Francisco Bay Area is a vital part 
of these United States. The Cypress Freeway 
plays a critical part in the transportation 
scheme of this region. I ask for your strong 
support for the rebuilding of this last piece 
of that system. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD V. DELLUMS, 
Member of Congress. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
I would also like to have printed in the 
RECORD a letter in today’s Oakland 
Tribune which points out that Oakland 
has worked out a major contracting of 
this freeway which would provide the 
ability of construction firms to hire 
minority business firms, racial minori- 
ties, women and local workers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Oakland Tribune, Oct. 5, 1993] 

BIG BUCKS PROMISED FOR CYPRESS 
(By Edward N. Albro and Craig Stacts) 

The effort to rebuild the Cypress Freeway 
got a huge boost Monday when President 
Clinton announced he will ask Congress for 
an extra $315 million, much of it to help West 
Oakland businesses displaced by the con- 
struction. 

The announcement surprised and thrilled 
city officials, who had thought they would be 
lucky to get $2.5 million in extra Cypress 
funding. 

“We're delighted," said City Council mem- 
ber Natalie Bayton (West Oakland) who sat 
in the audience as Clinton made his an- 
nouncement. “I had to be a lot calmer than 
I felt.” 

Much of the money will be spent not on 
construction, which is expected to begin in 
January, but on moving businesses in the 
West Oakland neighborhood. It also will be 
used to train local people to work on the 
freeway and other construction projects, 
Bayton said. 

“A lot of the businesses in that Cypress 
Freeway area are threatened because of the 
increased cost of relocation (during con- 
struction),"’ Mayor Elihu Harris said. “This 
help really is important not only to the re- 
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building process, but to the continuation of 
the stability of the community after the 
freeway is rebuilt." 

Bayton said that $1.2 billion has already 
been allocated for reconstruction of the Cy- 
press and related freeway improvements. 
Construction of the Cypress Structure itself 
will cost about $695 million. 

The new Cypress funding was the biggest 
piece of a $655-million package of new spend- 
ing in California that Clinton announced 
after a speech to the convention of the AFL- 
CIO. 

“This request clears the way for Congress 
to allocate the money California needs and 
in my view is entitled to restore this vital 
link to the East Bay," Clinton said, “This is 
the kind of thing we need to be focusing on. 
You can’t rebuild unless you have the mate- 
rials to rebuild.” 

Also included among Clinton’s announce- 
ments were a $240 million science research 
project at Stanford University and $100 mil- 
lion in housing subsidies for poor, elderly 
and disabled Californians. 

Bayton stressed that the economic effect 
of the extra $315 million in Oakland will de- 
pend on whether Oakland businesses and 
workers are hired for the project. 

“If no Oakland people are hired to work on 
it, then it means the whole ball of wax would 
just pass through Oakland,” she said. But if 
Oakland residents get many of the jobs, “it 
will be like a $700 million shot in the arm for 
the Oakland economy.” 

In an attempt to ensure that local workers 
and minority businesses reap some benefits 
from the Cypress rebuilding, city officials 
want to select a team by November to review 
the performance of construction firms in 
meeting Caltrans’ goals for hiring minority 
business firms, racial minorities, women and 
local workers. 

The city’s agreement with Caltrans calls 
for so-called “disadvantaged business enter- 
prises" to get 35 percent of the work and 
Oakland residents, minority workers and 
women to perform 45 percent of the construc- 
tion work, on a craft-by-craft basis. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
the belief is that if we can move this 
forward that in a severely depressed 
area—I might remind this Senate that 
you approved base closure rec- 
ommendations which close every mili- 
tary base in that immediate area, the 
Oakland Naval Shipyard, and so forth. 

So this is really an important project 
that could be helpful in putting people 
to work in moving cargo, in the com- 
mute. It is an authorized project. I am 
hopeful that we can fund it on an emer- 
gency basis to at least allow the $315 
million of the $800 million obligation 
to move ahead. 

I thank you, Madam President. I 
thank the chairman of the Transpor- 
tation Committee. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. RIEGLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed as if in 
morning business at this point to re- 
spond to some of the issues raised on 
the NAFTA question for about 20 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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EVENTS IN SOMALIA AND RUSSIA 


Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, first 
of all, let me say at the outset, I just 
attended a briefing with many col- 
leagues down in a secure room on the 
issue of events in Somalia, and also in 
Russia. 

With respect to the situation in So- 
malia, I just want to express a personal 
view based on my observation and my 
thoughts as I went through this brief- 
ing process over the last hour or so. 

I think whenever the United States is 
engaged militarily overseas there are 
several tests that have to be applied as 
to the wisdom of doing that. I think a 
central test is the question of whether 
any of us would be prepared to send our 
own son or daughter into that conflict 
situation, because if we are not pre- 
pared to answer yes we are prepared to 
send our own son or daughter, then I do 
not think we ought to send anybody 
else’s son or daughter into that situa- 
tion. We are all familiar with the 
events of the last several days and the 
last few weeks with respect to the not 
only killing of American forces in So- 
malia but now at least one individual 
who we have seen on videotape who has 
been taken prisoner, and I gather there 
may be others as well. 

I also gather that there are those 
who have been killed with their re- 
mains having not been recovered by 
our forces. I cannot say that for a fact 
because I do not know if we know pre- 
cisely all of the facts. But that is the 
picture that we see at the moment. 

When I try to listen and understand 
what the mission is for the United 
States to remain there in this kind of 
a condition, I am having a very hard 
time understanding that or making 
sense out of it. Back at the beginning, 
the mission was of a different sort. It 
was to go out and combat the famine in 
Somalia, the widespread starvation of 
hundreds of thousands of people, and 
children particularly, and that problem 
was dealt with. We are told by and 
large that problem has been addressed, 
and that the famine and starvation is 
ended and crops are growing. So that 
original purpose has now been met. 

So my thought is having listened to 
what was said and having evaluated 
what information we have, I think that 
we cannot settle a civil war over there 
between these competing factions that 
are called clans in this area. I do not 
think that should be our goal, quite 
frankly. 

I think our goal now should be to 
protect our people, to secure the re- 
lease of prisoners of war that have been 
taken over in that situation and cer- 
tainly secure the remains of any Amer- 
ican service persons who have been 
killed if we have not already been able 
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to do that. But to stay on in that situa- 
tion, in that kind of absolutely primi- 
tive civil war situation, and put Ameri- 
cans at risk I think is not justified. So 
I hope that at the earliest practical 
time we could bring those forces out of 
there. 

I know some will say, well, you can- 
not do that because we do not know 
who else is going to do this, that, or 
the other. It is a big world out there. 
We are 4 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. I do not think we can inject 
ourselves into these civil war situa- 
tions in remote places like Somalia 
and try to dictate the terms and condi- 
tions. We can do it. But we are going to 
do that at great risk to our own people. 
And I frankly am not prepared to see 
the young men and women of Michigan 
committed to this kind of a situation 
where I do not think they are ade- 
quately able to be protected and where 
the mission I think is very unclear as 
to what will justify that kind of very 
serious commitment of American ef- 
fort to ask our people to be there in the 
line of fire. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—=_——_ 


NAFTA 


Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, I 
want to now respond briefly to the re- 
marks of Senator BAUCUS of Montana, 
who spoke earlier on behalf of NAFTA, 
the free-trade agreement with Mexico. 

I think the NAFTA free-trade agree- 
ment with Mexico is one of the worst 
ideas to come down the track. It is a 
terribly flawed document with side 
agreements that do not in any way 
deal with those problems. 

I want to read into the RECORD now 
an article that appeared in Business 
Week magazine just within the last 2 
weeks, dated September 20, 1993. It is a 
very important piece under the heading 
Economic Viewpoint by a writer, a dis- 
tinguished national economist, Robert 
Kuttner. This is what he said: 

To oppose the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) is to be labeled protec- 
tionist, jingoist, apologist for declining U.S. 
industries, as well as callously indifferent to 
Mexico's poverty. I am none of these. Rath- 
er, my case against NAFTA is Keynesian. 

Keynesian economics holds that total pur- 
chasing power (aggregate demand) needs to 
roughly balance the economy’s capacity to 
produce; otherwise, supply exceeds demand 
and productive potential goes unfulfilled. To 
have a fiscal and monetary policy, not to 
mention a labor policy, you need a govern- 
ment. But North America is neither a coun- 
try nor a government. The U.S., Canada, and 
Mexico have radically different laws, living 
standards, and notions of what is minimally 
decent. But pretending we are one country, 
we risk the country with the lowest wages 
and the fewest labor rights and environ- 
mental protections getting the jobs. 

The good free-trader replies that by em- 
bracing open trade, we stimulate efficiency 
and thereby improve those very conditions. 
But the recent golden age of growth was the 
post-World War II boom—when trade was en- 
cumbered by relatively high tariffs and regu- 
latory barriers that sheltered national eco- 
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nomic-development strategies. There was 
growing global commerce, but it was far 
from free trade. The advanced nations all 
had wages that rose with productivity, com- 
pleting the Keynesian virtuous circle. Japan 
and Korea, the growth leaders, were among 
the most highly protected. Mexico, with 
state-owned and heavily regulated indus- 
tries, enjoyed annual growth rates in excess 
of 5%, despite—or perhaps because of—eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

When Mexico abandoned its economic na- 
tionalism in the early 1980s, it was not be- 
cause the policy had failed or because Mexi- 
can leaders had suddenly seen the light. It 
was because excessive foreign borrowing 
based on mistaken projections of oil prices— 
and crushingly high interest costs imposed 
by Paul A. Volcker’s Federal Reserve 
Board—suddenly gave the U.S. leverage to 
demand that Mexico’s leaders become con- 
verts to free-market policies. 

In the 1980s, Mexico real wages fell by over 
30%. As interest rates have come down, Mex- 
ico has begun to recover, but real income is 
still well below its 1980 level. Against this 
history, NAFTA was devised as a reward for 
Mexico’s forced conversion to the economic 
theories of the Reagan-Bush era. As repent- 
ant free-marketers, the Mexicans would 
enjoy preferential access to the U.S. market. 

I offer this revisionist history not to com- 
mend protectionism but to suggest that the 
case for free trade is exaggerated. Extreme 
protectionism is surely bad. When every na- 
tion protects, as in the 1930s, the world econ- 
omy contracts. But far more important than 
perfectly free trade is whether nations and 
the world system are pursuing high-growth, 
full-employment policies. 

Defenders of NAFTA also claim that the 
gains of freer trade will be roughly symmet- 
rical. As a poor, low-skill country, Mexico 
will attract low-skill jobs, leaving better 
ones to materialize here. But as University 
of California at Berkeley researcher Harley 
Shaiken has shown, there is a huge diver- 
gence between Mexico's rising skills and lag- 
ging wages. It is precisely this disparity that 
makes relocation there so attractive. As 
skilled jobs in the auto and electronics in- 
dustries move south, there is no pressure to 
raise Mexican wages because of its massive 
unemployment. And as long as Mexico's 
wages lag behind its productivity, the pur- 
chasing power necessary to import goods 
from the U.S.—and hence to provide offset- 
ting U.S. jobs—will lag, too. The current 
boom in exports of U.S. capital goods to 
Mexico is likely to be short-lived as Mexico 
diversifies its suppliers. 

Henry Ford's insight was Keynesian: It's 
smart to pay employees enough to enable 
them to buy the products they make. But 
Mexico's auto workers, though nearly as pro- 
ductive as their U.S. counterparts, are paid 
under $2 an hour and cannot afford to buy 
the cars they build. As wages lag behind out- 
put, supply outstrips demand. And as Mexico 
becomes an adjunct of the U.S. economy, the 
low-wage drag on Mexico’s prosperity be- 
comes a drag on our own. 

To date, there is one useful byproduct of 
the NAFTA debate. Last month, when the 
proposed side agreement on labor standards 
was shown to House Majority Leader and 
NAFTA critic Richard A. Gephardt (D-Mo.), 
he dismissed it as window dressing. After 
hasty consultations, Mexican President Car- 
los Salinas de Gortari offered a new conces- 
sion: Mexican wages would begin rising in 
proportion to Mexican productivity. This un- 
enforceable promise introduces a Keynesian 
test into the trade debate. 
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If we truly wish to improve living stand- 
ards in Mexico, it is not smart to throw away 
our own. Rather, we might gradually liberal- 
ize U.S.-Mexico trade if Mexican wages and 
conditions rise with productivity. Please 
note that this Keynesian case against 
NAFTA Is rather different from that of Ross 
Perot, who is no Keynesian. 

Let me conclude by saying those are 
the words out of Business Week of the 
noted national economist, Robert 
Kuttner. 

The key issue I heard the other day 
is if we go into this free-trade agree- 
ment with Mexico, in effect, we are 
going to be expanding the American 
labor force by 60 million new workers. 
These are 60 million new Mexican 
workers, who work for one-seventh to 
one-ninth of what a worker here in the 
United States, on average, works for. If 
you think about it, you think about 
the widespread unemployment across 
this country, and of the unemployment 
in California—very high with the shut- 
ting down of defense industries, and 
corporations all across America get- 
ting rid of people. General Motors is 
doing it, IBM is doing it, and virtually 
every company one can read about is 
downsizing and removing people from 
the payroll, who then go out and have 
a very hard time finding jobs. 

The free-trade agreement with Mex- 
ico will bring into this new free-trade 
market with us 60 million new Mexican 
workers, all wanting to work, and 
working for maybe $1.75 an hour, 
maybe $1 an hour. By the way, the min- 
imum wage there is 58 cents an hour. 
On average, workers down there earn 
about $2.35 an hour, if you take all 
workers together. 

So if we want to introduce another 60 
million workers into our work force, 
we are going to have a great big in- 
crease in unemployment here in the 
United States. Our people need these 
jobs. So it is not just a question of not 
closing factories in Michigan and mov- 
ing them to Mexico. There has already 
been too much of that. We want to stop 
that. When I saw, the other day, that 
story that was recycled about General 
Motors—the largest corporation in our 
country, a company I work hard to try 
to help in terms of employment base 
and the policies affected by Govern- 
ment decision—they announced that 
somewhere between 50,000 and 100,000 
workers were going to lose their jobs 
here in the United States over a period 
of time. 

There was no announcement about 
any GM workers in Mexico losing their 
jobs, because the shrinkage in the work 
force is not taking place in the GM op- 
erations in Mexico. In fact, I suspect 
that those are going to grow. The 
shrinkage of jobs is occurring here in 
the United States where our people live 
and need work, if they are to have an 
income to support their families and to 
be able to try to provide the economic 
strength of the country that we need. 

So this NAFTA agreement is a job 
killer. It is going to kill jobs in this 
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country. And we cannot afford to have 
that happen. It is very easy for some- 
body out of the line of fire, who is 
maybe up in a lofty position as an edi- 
torial writer or a college professor, or 
even as an elected official somewhere 
who does not have to deal head-on in 
terms of their job with this kind of 
third-world economic competition from 
a Mexican worker. But to those people 
in our society who do have to face that 
competition, there is no way in the 
world they can compete economically 
with the worker. in Mexico that is 
being paid only one-seventh to one- 
ninth what the worker here is being 


paid. 

When I visited a radiator hose plant 
in Michigan the other day, the entire 
work force was being laid off, and the 
plant was being closed and the oper- 
ation being moved to Mexico. Most of 
the workers were women. Most were 
single-parent heads of households. I 
was on the public sidewalk, and I sent 
a message that I hoped they could 
come and talk to me at the shift 
change. They were told in the plant 
that if they did come out to talk to me 
on the sidewalk—a United States Sen- 
ator—they ran the risk of not being 
able to work the last 2 weeks at the job 
before the plant was closed and their 
jobs sent to Mexico. There was that 
kind of intimidation used. Many came 
out to see me anyway. These women 
were being paid $6.75 an hour, trying to 
support families on those kinds of 
wages. Those jobs now have all gone to 
Mexico. That is what this agreement is 
about. 

The NAFTA is a jobs program for 
Mexico—plain and simple. It is a jobs 
program for Mexico. We need a jobs 
program for America. We need a jobs 
program for America now. We cannot 
say to our workers here, who have lost 
their jobs and are highly skilled and 
trained and have excellent work 
records, or are young college graduates 
coming out or coming out of work 
training programs and say: I am sorry, 
we do not have jobs for you, but we are 
going to go into a free market arrange- 
ment with Mexico, and we are going to 
allow a lot of the jobs in the United 
States to be placed in Mexico so that 
Mexican workers can have those jobs. 
We cannot say that to our country. 
That is self-defeating. 

This is why no other advanced nation 
has ever gone into a free trade agree- 
ment with a Third World Nation where 
the differentials are as vast as this. It 
never happened before. Why do you 
suppose it never happened? It is be- 
cause it does not make any sense. 
When the European common market 
was put together, Turkey wanted to 
join in, just as Mexico wants to join 
with us. But because the economic dif- 
ferentials were so vast, the environ- 
mental standards, the workplace stand- 
ards, and the way the courts worked, 
and other things, Turkey was turned 
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away. They are not part of the Euro- 
pean common market because the dif- 
ferentials were too vast. 

They are that vast right now with re- 
spect to ourselves and Mexico. 

So make no mistake about it. If we 
go into the NAFTA agreement, we are 
expanding the U.S. labor force by 60 
million new workers. They happen to 
be Mexican workers desperate for 
work, working at a tiny fraction—and 
they will continue to work at a tiny 
fraction—of what our workers are able 
to earn and survive and live on in 
terms of America today. This is what is 
grinding down the working class in 
America. 

I know the Senator from Montana 
was ridiculing the Ross Perot book. It 
is an important book to read. It has a 
lot of important content in it. 

One of the points made in that book 
was this: Suppose we tried this experi- 
ment. Suppose we took just the State 
of California for the next 5 years. We 
took the State of California, and we al- 
lowed the State of California to lower 
the wage standards down to the wage 
levels of Mexico and to lower the envi- 
ronmental standards down to the envi- 
ronmental standards and enforcement 
of those environmental standards in 
Mexico, and we allowed California to 
lower the work standards down to what 
they are in Mexico. 

Let us say we kept that in place for 
5 years. What would happen to all the 
jobs in our country today? Many of 
those jobs would pack up and leave 
Michigan, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
Maryland, and they would go to Cali- 
fornia because of those enormous dif- 
ferentials. That is where the jobs would 
be after 5 years. They would all be out 
there because of enormous economic 
gains that can be made, particularly by 
the people that control the capital 
flows. 

That is why this is essentially a Wall 
Street deal from start to finish, and it 
is Wall Street versus Main Street. It is 
a fight we have seen at other times. 
But this is sort of the ultimate expres- 
sion of it in terms of sort of wrecking 
the job base here in the United States, 
and doing it in order to make billions 
of dollars in private profits. 

Just as those jobs would move to 
California if California had much lower 
economic standards, they are going to 
move exactly the same way to Mexico, 
as they already have. 

I have lost tens of thousands of jobs 
out of the State of Michigan; tens of 
thousands of jobs that we need right 
now. I have qualified, capable people in 
Michigan who need that work, who 
need the income to support their fami- 
lies, and they cannot find work because 
their work has been moved to Mexico. 

And this NAFTA will speed that up 
and accelerate it beyond anything any- 
body has ever seen. In fact, if a com- 
pany in a given industry goes down to 
Mexico to take advantage of those 
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wage differentials, it will widen out the 
operating margin and boost the price of 
its stock. Take what happened to the 
other firms in that industry. The pen- 
sion manager of Wall Street and else- 
where is going to come to the other 
company and say: “Wait a minute. 
Your competitor just moved their 
plant facility down to Mexico, and they 
are now paying much lower wages. 
They widened out the profit margins 
and their stock is now selling at a 
higher price than it was before. Your 
stock is not because you are paying the 
higher American wage. I will tell you 
right now, unless you close down the 
American plant and move down to 
Mexico, we are going to get rid of you 
as the CEO of our company.” 

The CEO will say: ‘Wait. Don’t 
blame me. I didn’t want to go to Mex- 
ico. I didn’t want to close the Amer- 
ican plant. But I have the pension man- 
agement people telling me if I did not, 
I would lose my job. So I had no choice. 
It is not my fault.” 

We are all a victim of circumstances. 
We are all going to be a victim of cir- 
cumstances if this NAFTA passes. This 
is the ultimate outrage of trickle-down 
economics, and that is to continue the 
strip-mining of the job base of America 
in order to move those jobs down to a 
low-cost production center in Mexico. 

By the way, do not assume that the 
jobs down there are all low-end jobs 
with respect to talent, effort, and pro- 
ductivity. In fact, a large part of our 
electronics industry and a large part of 
our automobile industry have already 
moved down to Mexico. There is sophis- 
ticated work being done down there. 

Finally, people talk about all the ex- 
ports we send to Mexico. We are not 
sending many exports to Mexico in cold 
point of fact. Over half of what we send 
makes a U-turn. We send some things 
down there. They are processed in a 
certain way. They turn right around 
and come back to the United States. 

Even in that traffic, when you ask 
yourself the wisdom of that kind of 
move, if I am in Michigan, and I am 
going to send work, say, from Flint, 
my hometown, somewhere south, I am 
a lot better off if I am sending that 
work down to Pontiac, which is 20 or 30 
miles away, and getting it processed 
and bringing it back to Flint. That 
keeps workers in Michigan employed. 
Why am I better off if I ship something 
from Flint not down to Pontiac, still in 
Michigan, but all the way down to 
Mexico, to have some work done on, 
say, an auto part down in Mexico, have 
the value added down there, have the 
Mexican worker employed only in turn 
to have the component part come back 
up to the United States? 

What have I done? I have not gained 
a job. It may look like it in the num- 
bers. I shifted something to Mexico be- 
cause I shipped the end product down 
there to have some work done on it. 
But the cold point of fact is that they 
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have actually shipped the job down 
there. That is what has happened. 

The guy or woman who had the job in 
Pontiac, who could have done that sub- 
assembly, is now somebody down in 
Juarez or Tijuana or some other place 
in Mexico. 

I want the Mexican people to do well. 
I do not want to be misunderstood 
about this. This is not a xenophobic ar- 
gument. But we better stand up for 
workers of this country. Why are we 
here if it is not to look after the job 
base of the United States of America? 

I am convinced our most important 
asset in this country is our private-sec- 
tor job base, and it is in trouble. We 
need to strengthen it and we cannot af- 
ford wholesale shipping of American 
jobs going to Mexico in the name of 
private profit. 

That is what is involved here. I 
thought those facts ought to be on the 
RECORD, juxtaposed with those of the 
Senator from Montana. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
leries will be reminded, the rules of the 
Senate are there are to be no expres- 
sions from the galleries. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

The Senator from California. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1021 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I 
have an amendment at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from California [Mrs. BOXER] 
for herself and Mrs. FEINSTEIN, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1021, 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place under the heading 
Federal-aid Highways, insert the following: 

“For an additional amount for emergency 
relief resulting from the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake of October 17, 1989, as authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125, $315,000,000, to be derived from the 
highway trust fund and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2XD)G) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
mended.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from California will withhold, 
without objection, the committee 
amendment will be set aside. 

The pending amendment is now the 
one offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mrs. BOXER. I think the President 
and I would like to say that this 
amendment that is currently before us 
is being submitted by myself and Sen- 
ator DIANNE FEINSTEIN. 

On October 17, 1989, northern Califor- 
nia suffered a devasting earthquake. 
Because it occurred shortly before the 
World Series was set to start at Can- 
dlestick Park in San Francisco, all 
America saw the results of that earth- 
quake. 

One of the lasting pictures of that 
earthquake is the collapse of the Cy- 
press Freeway, part of Interstate 880, a 
Federal facility. The collapse resulted 
in the deaths of 42 people. 

Today Senator FEINSTEIN and I and 
the Clinton administration are asking 
that the last construction award be 
made so that Interstate 880 can be re- 
built. The administration is asking us 
for $315 million and the State will pro- 
vide a match of about 10 percent. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the RECORD the let- 
ter from President Bill Clinton asking 
for these funds as well as a letter from 
OMB Director Leon Panetta also ask- 
ing these funds be made available. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, October 4, 1993. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

SIR: I ask Congress to consider an amend- 
ment to the FY 1994 appropriations request 
for the Department of Transportation. This 
request would provide additional funds to re- 
pair highway damage resulting from the 
Loma Prieta Earthquake in California. 

I designate the $315,000,000 requested as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

The details of this request are set forth in 
the enclosed letter from the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. I concur 
with the Director's comments and observa- 
tions, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 

Washington, DC, October 4, 1993. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Submitted for your consideration is an 
amendment to the FY 1994 appropriations re- 
quest for the Department of Transportation. 

This request would provide $315 million for 
the Emergency Relief program to repair 
highway damage resulting from the Loma 
Prieta, California Earthquake of 1989. This 
increase would allow work to continue on 
the replacement of the Cypress Freeway, 
which was destroyed during the earthquake. 
The original emergency appropriation to re- 
pair and replace highway damage was not 
adequate to complete repairs. The request is 
consistent with the practice of fully restor- 
ing Federal-aid highway facilities damaged 
in disasters. 

I recommend that you designate the $315 
million request as an emergency require- 
ment pursuant to the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

I have carefully reviewed this proposal and 
am satisfied that it is necessary at this time. 
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Therefore, I join the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation in recommending that this proposal 
be transmitted to the Congress. 
Sincerely, 
LEON E. PANETTA, 
Director. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, two- 
thirds of the deaths from the Loma 
Prieta earthquake came from the col- 
lapse of the Cypress Freeway. This 
major commuter artery carried nearly 
150,000 cars a day, linking up with the 
region’s most heavily traveled corridor 
over the San Francisco Bay Bridge. 

The bay area is a transportation hub 
with the convergence of two major 
ports, two international airports and 
four interstate highways. The collapsed 
Cypress Freeway segment of the Inter- 
state System is a missing link that af- 
fects not only the local communities 
but commerce and industry across the 
country. Traffic now clogs local surface 
streets. Traffic is doubling up on Inter- 
states 980 and 580, requiring higher 
maintenance on those Federal-aid 
highways. And, some freight destined 
for the Port of Oakland is being routed 
elsewhere because of the difficulty in 
reaching the port. This reconstruction 
project is a true emergency repair. 

And I think the Congress acted very 
wisely, Madam President, after that 
earthquake when it said that the Fed- 
eral Government could spend whatever 
sums would be necessary to fix this im- 
portant interstate freeway. We now 
have the State and local agreement on 
this project. The new alignment will 
provide better access to the Port of 
Oakland as well as to a new regional 
postal center. 

I understand that Senator FEINSTEIN 
put in the RECORD a letter from Con- 
gressman RON DELLUMS which lays out 
the history and emergency nature of 
this program. The letter says, in part: 

The original emergency appropriation of $1 
billion was used-to remove debris, repair nu- 
merous bridges in the San Francisco area, 
including the Oakland Bay Bridge, and re- 
build essential roads. It was not sufficient to 
rebuild and repair the earthquake damage 
done to the Cypress link of the highway sys- 
tem. 

And he goes on to point out what a 
critical link in the bay area freeway 
system the Cypress is. 

Some will question why at this date 
should this project be considered emer- 
gency relief. It is emergency relief and 
here is why: 

First, when Congress approved initial 
emergency relief from the highway 
trust fund to cover emergency costs as- 
sociated with the damage of the Loma 
Prieta earthquake and Hurricane Hugo, 
it approved language in what is now 
Public Law 101-130 at section 108(e) 
that states and “such other amounts 
will be made available subsequently as 
required.” That obligation is before us 
today. 

Because of the size of the project, it 
will involve several construction con- 
tracts. Two major construction 
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projects were recently obligated. An 
additional $315 million is needed to pay 
for the balance of the awards which are 
expected in this fiscal year. The State 
will match 8.5 percent of the cost to 
complete the Cypress Freeway. 

I must remind the Senate that at the 
time the initial emergency funding was 
approved, there were no reliable cost 
estimates available, given the sheer 
magnitude of the damage. 

And, again, in their wisdom, both the 
Senate and the House left the door 
open so that we could meet our Federal 
obligations. Forty-two people died be- 
cause that freeway collapsed. It must 
be rebuilt. It is a Federal facility. It is 
an emergency. 

I know there are those who are going 
to argue about this matter, and I ex- 
pect a robust debate. But I think we 
need to be clear: This is an emergency. 

Finally, the Office of Management 
and Budget has reviewed and rec- 
ommended funding for this project as 
an emergency requirement. And any- 
one who knows our OMB Director Leon 
Panetta knows that he would not make 
this declaration lightly. 

OMB Director Leon Panetta, in a let- 
ter to the President said: 

The original emergency appropriation to 
repair and replace highway damage was not 
adequate to complete repairs. The request is 
consistent with the practice of fully restor- 
ing Federal-aid highway facilities damaged 
in disasters. I recommend that you designate 
the $315 million request as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. I have carefully reviewed this 
proposal and am satisfied that it is necessary 
at this time. 

The President notified the President 
of the Senate of the request for an 
emergency appropriation by letter on 
Monday, October 4. Again, that letter 
was submitted into the RECORD. 

The urgent need is here. The obliga- 
tion to make this Federal facility 
whole is upon us. Therefore, on behalf 
of the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion, Senator FEINSTEIN and I are offer- 
ing an amendment to provide the $315 
million needed to complete this emer- 
gency relief project. The amendment is 
consistent with the practice of fully re- 
storing Federal-aid highway facilities 
damaged in disasters, and I ask for its 
approval. 

Madam President, I thank you and I 
thank the chairman of the committee. 

I want to say to my colleagues, I 
hope they have listened to some of 
this, because this is an obligation that 
we owe the people of California be- 
cause, truly, this was a terrible emer- 
gency. We are almost completed with 
this project. The project was built in 
such a way as to withstand a future 
earthquake. The job needs to be done. 

Again, I thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee for this time. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, we have heard the excellent pres- 
entation by the distinguished Senator 
from California and our colleague ear- 
lier about the need that they have to 
get this damage repaired that has lin- 
gered a long time. I believe that we are 
going to be discussing it in full tomor- 
row. 

But for now, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—since that is the pending busi- 
ness, the amendment has been laid 
down—that we put the amendment 
aside to take up some other comments. 

So I ask unanimous consent that we 
put the pending business aside, Madam 
President. 

Mrs. BOXER. Reserving the right to 
object, so I might ask a question of the 
chairman. 

Mr, LAUTENBERG. Certainly. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I ask 
the chairman, is it his intention to 
bring this up as one of the first orders 
of business in the morning or at a par- 
ticular time certain so that I can be 
prepared? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would like to 
do that as soon as we resolve what 
time the Senate will begin in the morn- 
ing. I would like to continue with this 
discussion. 

I ask our colleagues, if they have any 
amendments, to get them to the floor 
so we can deal with them. There is an 
urgency now to concluding the discus- 
sion on this bill. We have transit funds, 
transportation funds—highway, avia- 
tion, and rail—that have to be dealt 
with. To have these funds appropriated 
on a continuing resolution is not the 
way to do business. 

So if anyone has amendments, I tell 
them and their staffs, please, tomorrow 
morning, we would like to start with 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from California, but at some 
point in time, when that amendment is 
disposed of, hopefully favorably, we 
will go on to other business and try, 
with the help of the leadership on both 
sides, to wrap this bill up sometime in 
the morning tomorrow. 

So we will start at whatever hour is 
deemed appropriate for opening the 
Senate with the Senator’s amendment. 
For now, again, I would like to move 
on to some other things. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the Senator. I 
will be here at whatever hour the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member ask me to be here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Since 
there is no objection, the Senator's 
unanimous-consent request is agreed 
to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Thank you, 
Madam President. 

I was reminded by the distinguished 
Member of the U.S. Senate, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, that if any ref- 
erences are made to “the Chair,” he 
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prefers they be made to the chairman 
or to the chairperson or the chair- 
woman, because he said the chair is 
merely a piece of wood decorated with 
some other material. 

Madam President, I thank you for 
your response to my unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

SAFFORD BRIDGE AND LAUGHLIN-BULLHEAD 

AIRPORT 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
would ask if the manager of the bill, 
Chairman LAUTENBERG, if he would en- 
tertain a colloquy concerning two 
items of report language which were 
left out of the committee report. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I would be very pleased to do so 
for my good friend and distinguished 
colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. As the chairman 
knows, I have twice requested $10 mil- 
lion for renovation funding for the 
Safford Gila River Bridge. The Safford 
Bridge is the lifeline of agriculture and 
mining in southeastern Arizona. This 
bridge serves as the only heavy trans- 
port access route to the currently ex- 
panding mining, industrial, and resi- 
dential developments north of the Gila 
River. As the county’s annualized un- 
employment exceeds 10.5 percent and 
proposed mining operations expansion 
represents the most likely, if not the 
only, means for economic redevelop- 
ment, Federal assistance is vital to 
this struggling community. 

Madam President, I would ask that 
during the conference committee, or at 
the appropriate time, that the Safford 
Bridge be added to the list of priority 
bridges for discretionary bridge fund- 
ing. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. If the Safford 
Bridge meets the criteria established 
for bridges to receive discretionary 
funds, then I would be happy to support 
the Senator’s request that the Federal 
Highway Administration give serious 
consideration to the application from 
Arizona for bridge funds. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
say to the chairman that the second re- 
quest omitted from the committee re- 
port concerned high priority designa- 
tion of the Laughlin-Bullhead City Air- 
port for Airport Improvement Program 
[AIP] funding. This airport is located 
on the border of my home State of Ari- 
zona and the State of Nevada and 
serves one of the fastest growing re- 
sort, recreation, and residential com- 
munities in the Southwest. This 
project involves widening and length- 
ening of runway 34R and other con- 
struction activity necessary to accom- 
modate larger, fixed schedule commer- 
cial operations. Also, I would note for 
the chairman that our friend and col- 
league from Nevada, Senator REID, is 
very supportive of this request. 

I would ask that during the con- 
ference committee, or at the appro- 
priate time, that the Laughlin-Bull- 
head City Airport be added to the list 
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of high priority airports within estab- 
lished criteria and within obligation 
levels. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would say to 
my good friends and colleagues on the 
committee from Arizona and Nevada 
that I would be happy to do so and 
thank Senator DECONCINI again for his 
understanding concerning the omission 
of the items from the committee re- 


port. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the chair- 
man. 

TRI-STATE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC BYWAY 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, I 
would like to engage the floor manager 
of this bill in a colloquy regarding the 
Tri-State Pacific Coast Scenic Byway. 
As the chairman knows, the House re- 
port on this bill directs the Secretary 
of Transportation to give priority to 
this highway under the Scenic Byway 
Program, Although the Senate report 
does not contain comparable language, 
does the chairman acknowledge the 
importance of this scenic byway to the 
Pacific Northwest, especially in light 
of the economic effect of the reduced 
timber harvest in communities 
through which this scenic byway 

es? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I agree with the 
Senator from Washington that the Tri- 
State Pacific Coast Scenic Byway is an 
important highway project that de- 
serves strong consideration by the U.S. 
Department of Transportation for fur- 
ther funding under the Scenic Byway 
Program. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I thank the chairman 
for his remarks. This scenic byway has 
received $8,285,000 in Federal funds over 
the past 4 years. The States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California have 
provided the appropriate matching 
funds for these Federal contributions. 

Mr. HATFIELD. If the Senator would 
yield, I join in endorsing the Tri-State 
Pacific Coast Scenic Byway. The re- 
duced timber harvest levels in the Pa- 
cific Northwest has given heightened 
importance to this byway, which would 
enhance the tourism industry in the 
very regions most affected by the re- 
duction in the timber cut. 

Mr. GORTON. I, too, want to join my 
fellow Senators from Washington and 
Oregon in endorsing continued Federal 
assistance for the Tri-State Pacific 
Coast Scenic Byway. It represents an 
excellent example of the economic ben- 
efits that can be generated by modest 
Federal contributions from the Scenic 
Highway Program. 

Mrs. MURRAY. I thank all the Sen- 
ators for their remarks and yield the 
floor, 

HIGH-SPEED RAIL CORRIDORS 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, I 
am extremely pleased that this legisla- 
tion provides Federal funding for the 
implementation of high-speed rail cor- 
ridors. With the unbearable traffic 
gridlock in this Nation, high-speed rail 
has become the mode of choice for 
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many State transportation planners 
and a focus of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 

As the chairman is aware, the rail 
corridor from Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, through Seattle and down to 
Eugene, OR has already been des- 
ignated as one of the Nation’s high- 
speed rail corridors. Both Washington 
and Oregon have now embarked on a 
long-term program to bring future 
high-speed service to the Northwest 
corridor. To accomplish this, the State 
governments, Amtrak, and the private 
sector have begun to work in partner- 
ship. Just this year, Washington and 
Oregon have appropriated over $50 mil- 
lion in order to implement high-speed 
service. In the next few months, they 
are planning to lease high-speed rail 
equipment to inaugurate a daily run 
between Seattle and Portland. Given 
the excitement throughout the country 
generated by the X2000 tilt train, this 
Seattle-Portland run will keep the ex- 
citement for high-speed rail going. 
More than this, it will soon allow busi- 
ness people to travel among these 
cities without using a car or plane. 

As Washington and Oregon make 
these substantial commitments to 
high-speed rail, it is essential that the 
Federal Government play a significant 
role in this partnership. I urge the Fed- 
eral Government to become an active 
partner in high-speed rail transpor- 
tation in the Northwest. 

Mr. HATFIELD. If the Senator would 
yield, I join in endorsing the Northwest 
high-speed rail corridor. Washington 
and Oregon have worked hard on this 
program and I am in full support of 
their efforts. I also urge strong Federal 
participation. 

Mr. GORTON. I would also like to 
voice my support for this undertaking. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I am very en- 
couraged by the fact that Washington 
and Oregon have brought all these par- 
ties together in order to achieve high- 
speed rail service. I am pleased to hear 
that they are leasing high-speed equip- 
ment to run between Seattle and Port- 
land. The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to help upgrade infrastructure 
to accommodate high-speed trains. I 
believe that these two States are excel- 
lent candidates for this Federal fund- 
ing. 

AMTRAK 

Mr. BIDEN. Madam President, I want 
to thank my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, for 
his efforts on behalf of our country’s 
passenger rail system. Every year, we 
face the difficult problem of providing 
adequate funding to keep the Amtrak 
system a safe, reliable, and competi- 
tive component of our transportation 
system. 

As my friend knows well, I have a 
very personal stake in the reliable op- 
eration of the Amtrak system. I depend 
almost daily on the system to connect 
my residence in Delaware with my 
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work in Washington. In addition, for 
nearly 100 years Delaware has been the 
home of essential maintenance facili- 
ties for the rail operations on our coun- 
try’s east coast. 


Last year, the funding level origi- 
nally appropriated for Amtrak proved 
seriously inadequate. Long before the 
fiscal year was over we were threat- 
ened with the layoff of maintenance 
workers in those Delaware mainte- 
nance facilities. These maintenance 
workers are a key link in not only 
keeping reliable locomotives and 
coaches in service, but in assuring the 
essential safety of the passenger rail 
system. 


Only through last-ditch reprogram- 
ming and supplemental appropriations 
a few months ago did we avoid service 
disruptions and layoffs of Amtrak per- 
sonnel. 


Madam President, a recent GAO re- 
port stresses that adequate funding for 
major overhauls is essential to main- 
taining the high safety standards we 
expect of Amtrak service. 


But, Madam President, it was major 
overhaul facilities that were threat- 
ened with work reduction and layoffs 
when last year’s operating budget of 
$331 million proved inadequate. 


The maintenance workers in my 
State have a hard-earned reputation 
for efficient, reliable work. They de- 
serve the funding support to keep them 
on the job and to keep the Amtrak 
fleet rolling safely. Our country’s rail 
passengers deserve and expect no less. 


We can predict shortfalls like last 
year's, and similar threats to safety, 
operations, and job security, if the Am- 
trak appropriation for fiscal year 1994 
were limited to last year’s inadequate 
levels. 


But, fortunately, Madam President, 
the distinguished floor manager of this 
bill and his subcommittee have shown 
the leadership we need on this issue by 
providing more adequate levels of fund- 
ing for Amtrak’s operating and capital 
accounts. 


Madam President, I have personally 
received confirmation from Secretary 
Pena that the administration supports 
the more adequate subcommittee fund- 
ing levels for Amtrak. This confirma- 
tion from the administration should 
provide solid ground for our conferees 
to stick with the Senate numbers for 
Amtrak when they meet with their 
counterparts from the House. 


Again, I want to express my appre- 
ciation for the leadership my friend 
from New Jersey has shown on this 
issue. I ask that the letter from Sec- 
retary Pena supporting the funding 
levels of the subcommittee be inserted 
in the RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, October 5, 1993. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BIDEN: Thank you for writ- 
ing me to ask for clarification of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s position on fiscal 
year 1994 funding for Amtrak, currently 
under deliberation in the Congress. 

The Department supports the level of fund- 
ing approved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee in H.R. 2750—that is, $351 million 
for operating assistance and $208.580 million 
for capital assistance. In addition, we con- 
tinue to support the $137 million for manda- 
tory payments to railroad retirement and 
unemployment funds, 

While these amounts for operating and 
capital assistance are higher than the levels 
submitted in the President's budget request, 
they reflect the financial difficulties Amtrak 
has experienced in the past year. The reces- 
sion and the floods of the Midwest have 
caused Amtrak’s ridership and revenue to 
fall short of projections. 

You are correct to note that the Adminis- 
tration was seeking an additional $188 mil- 
lion for Amtrak in the President's economic 
stimulus package earlier this year. As we 
know, that package failed to pass Congress. 
A subsequent fiscal year 1993 supplemental 
appropriation of $45 million for Amtrak 
helped Amtrak avoid further reductions in 
its already downsized overhaul and mainte- 
nance operations. However, the continuing 
malaise in Amtrak’s revenue picture again 
threatens those operations, not to mention 
Amtrak’s ability to adequately replace aging 
equipment with new, more efficient and reli- 
able equipment. 

Even with the amounts of funding for Am- 
trak in the Senate Appropriations mark of 
H.R, 2750, Amtrak still must shoulder some 
Management actions and reductions in serv- 
ice to thrice-weekly on several poorly per- 
forming routes. We at DOT believe, however, 
that these levels of funding will allow Am- 
trak to offer safe service to the traveling 
public. 

Thank you again for soliciting the Depart- 
ment of Transportation's clarification of this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
FEDERICO PENA. 
TIRE RECYCLING 

Mr. CHAFEE. Madam President, sec- 
tion 325 of the Transportation appro- 
priations bill now before the Senate 
suspends for 1 year enforcement of a 
program that was established under 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act of 1990. Under this pro- 
gram States are to use recycled mate- 
rials including crumb rubber from 
scrap tires in a small portion of the 
highway construction projects built 
with Federal assistance each year. 

Scrap tires are a serious environ- 
mental problem in the United States. 
Each year we discard approximately 
250 million used tires. With the advent 
of the radial tire design, passenger car 
tires can no longer be retreaded or 
ground up and used to make new tires. 
So they are piling up in tire dumps all 
across the nation. Today, between 2 
billion and 3 billion tires are located in 
tire piles around the country. 

These tire dumps are breeding 
grounds for disease carrying mosquitos 
and rodents. They are also often the lo- 
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cation of toxic fires that cloud the 
skies and pollute our streams and 
ground water resources. Just 2 weeks 
age we experienced another serious tire 
fire. This one occurred at a tire pile 
containing more than 1 million tires 
locate at: Inwood in Berkeley County, 
WV 


The fire was apparently started by an 
arsonist in the early morning hours of 
September 14. It burned for 3 days and 
took 50 fire departments employing 200 
firemen to control. Volunteer firemen 
from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New Jersey were called in to 
help fight the blaze. Luckily no one 
suffered any acute, serious injuries, but 
the cloud of toxic smoke could be seen 
from 30 miles away and the runoff from 
the firefighting efforts threatened 
streams and ground water supplies in 
the area. The State of West Virginia 
has now begun the expensive process of 
cleaning up the site. 

Madam President, I would ask unani- 
mous consent that an article entitled 
“Hundreds Battle Huge Fire That 
Darkens Berkeley,” from the Septem- 
ber 15 edition of the Martinsburg Jour- 
nal be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HUNDREDS BATTLE HUGE FIRE THAT DARKENS 
BERKELEY 
(By Rodney A. White) 

INWOOD.—Two-and-a-half acres of tires at a 
huge tire pile in southern Berkeley County 
erupted in flames early Tuesday morning 
belching an umbrella of sun-obscuring black 
smoke into the sky, canceling classes and 
closing roads. 

Hundreds of emergency workers and fire- 
fighters from West Virginia, Virginia, Penn- 
Sylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey fought 
the burning tire pile for about 21 hours be- 
fore getting it under control. It had nearly 
been extinguished late Tuesday night. 

No one was injured in the fire. The fire was 
believed set about 3:40 a.m. in a corner of the 
former Associated Tires Distributors Inc., 
said South Berkeley Fire Chief Ed 
Keesecker. 

About 2% acres of the 10-acre tire pile 
began burning early Tuesday morning and 
continued to burn throughout the day. A col- 
umn of smoke rose about 300 feet above the 
burning tires before the wind pushed it north 
nearly parallel with Interstate 81. 

Many roads were closed around the site to 
allow access to emergency crews and trucks 
delivering water to the fire crews. The clos- 
ing of the roads caused schools and some 
Aap in the area to shut down for the 

ay. 

For years, local citizens and officials have 
expressed their concerns and their fears that 
the tire pile would go up in flames and cause 
a major environmental and safety hazard for 
the county. Those fears were realized Tues- 
day morning. 

A handful of firefighters and equipment re- 
mained at the scene overnight to watch the 
remaining hot spots. 

This morning, the long process of mopping 
up begins. It will be days before the mopping 
up and cleaning up process will be complete, 
Keesecker said. 
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But by nightfall, it was clear the end was 
in sight. 

Martinsburg Fire Chief Doug Fellers said 
he had never seen so many men and so much 
equipment at one fire. ‘‘I've seen trucks I've 
never heard of before," he said. 

But what pleased him and others most was 
the fact everyone “was working in unison. 
I've never seen anything like this,” he said. 

The fire was contained to the southermost 
2% acres of the 10-acre pile of some 1.2 mil- 
lion tires. 

Throughout the day, sirens screamed as 
firefighters from dozens of companies rushed 
to the scene in tanker trucks. At one point, 
it was feared the firefighters would consume 
more water than was available from Mill 
Creek and the Berkeley Public Service Dis- 
trict. 

A realignment of resources, along with 
some creative use of equipment, stabilized 
the supply problem. 

Firefighters were anxious to find any good 
signs and during the day, they did occur. One 
of the earliest—and best—was the change in 
the color of smoke. As it became less black 
and more gray, Keesecker said that meant 
“we're containing it.” 

But from time to time, the column did 
turn blacker as the fire seemed to regain mo- 
mentum. Each time, firefighters battled 
back. 

It was impossible to catalog the acts of 
bravery. Heavy equipment operators from 
private companies, the 167th Air National 
Guard and the state Division of Highways 
braved the flames and toxic smoke to make 
roads and widen the fire breaks. As a result, 
a 40-foot-wide path separated the burning 
pile from the unaffected areas. 

Volunteer firefighters in teams of four and 
six equipped with air masks fought a holding 
action from inside the perimeter. To avoid 
exhaustion, the teams would fight the fire 
for only 20 to 30 minutes at a time. 

To make sure traffic moved through the 
area, sheriff's deputies and others guided ve- 
hicles past the entrance and discouraged 
sightseers. One of the northbound lanes of 
Interstate 81 was closed to permit firetrucks 
to reach the fire from the west side of the 
property. 

Gov. Gaston Caperton said he directed the 
state Division of Environmental Protection 
to expedite the process of cleaning up the 
tire pile. 

Echoing Caperton, David Callaghan, direc- 
tor of the DEP, said the state would quicken 
the pace to take legal control of the prop- 
erty. The pile was the creation of now-de- 
funct Associated Tire Distributors Inc. 

He also said he would try to find state 
funds to help cover the costs of fighting the 
blaze. He said he would find out if it would 
be possible for the state to provide some se- 
curity at the site. All this depends on wheth- 
er Attorney General Darrell McGraw will 
permit some creative uses of state funds, 
Callaghan said. 

Only last Thursday, representatives from 
11 potential bidders on the Inwood pile clean- 
up toured the site. The state was going to 
open bids on the project on Nov. 19, 
Callaghan said they would see if they could 
“expedite that.” 

He said up until July, the state didn't have 
the authority to clean up the site, let alone 
the funds. It moved as quickly as it could, he 
said. 

Assistant State Fire Marshal Eddie Robin- 
son called it “of suspicious origin." Fire- 
fighters said they believed the blaze was de- 
liberately set. 

Keesecker said at about 1:10 a.m. Tuesday, 
the county's central dispatch office was 
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called from a phone in Arden, reporting a 
fire at the Texaco Station on Greenhouse 
Road. A search of the area revealed nothing. 

Concerned about the suspicious nature of 
the call, Keesecker said he drove up the 
mile-long dirt road to the tire pile at about 
2 a.m. He saw where some vehicle had “spun 
out’’ and scattered gravel, but no other sus- 
picious signs. 

At 3 a.m., after most of the volunteers had 
gone home, they were called out again by 
central dispatch. This time there were visi- 
ble signs of fire at the tire pile. 

Deputy South Berkeley Chief Bruce 
Chrisman was the first at the scene and 
could see the flames leaping into the air. He 
and another fireman scorched their hands as 
they lifted and pulled away the main en- 
trance gate to the pile. 

Ironically, less than two weeks ago, South 
Berkeley Fire Department conducted a fire- 
fighting drill at the scene. 

As firefighters poured into the scene, the 
call went out for more tankers. First volun- 
teers from across Berkeley and then Jeffer- 
son and Morgan counties responded. Then 
the call went out to volunteers from Mary- 
land and Virginia, and eventually, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

No one kept count of the volunteers arriv- 
ing at the scene, but at one point there were 
more than 200 present. 

Backing up the firefighters was the Salva- 
tion Army which distributed soft drinks and 
water and all kinds of sandwiches. Domino's 
gave stacks of free pizza and the local 
McDonald’s franchise distributed dozens of 
free lunches and large drinks. 

Dave Shipley, assistant chief of South 
Berkeley, said the fire was hot “and very 
smoky. It’s sloppy and its muddy back there. 
In some places, the mud is 2 feet thick.” 

South Berkeley Firefighter Scott Hum- 
phrey said walking into the areas where the 
fire is hottest, “is like walking into a room 
with no windows." 

Fireman Bruce Davis, his face speckled by 
the water and soot, rested under the tree and 
recounted his battles with the blaze “that 
won't go out.” 

The overall strategy at that point was 
“surround and drown” but the fire was prov- 
ing to be waterproof, Davis said We've been 
fighting a losing battle (because) the fuel 
load is so great.” 

The 14-year-veteran said he wasn’t afraid 
of the fire—tyou can’t be afraid. You have to 
respect fire.” 

At one point early in the day, Keesecker 
and the other leaders contemplated using 
foam to extinguish the blaze. The Air Guard 
was prepared to offer its foam, but they had 
a limited supply. It was clear the fire would 
have to be beaten down even more before any 
foam could be used. 

Foam, according to Capt. Curtis Keller, a 
Berkeley County sheriff's deputy, can actu- 
ally smother the flame. Water can’t. "But 
it's not effective to use it with the wind 
blowing," he said. 

In addition to rendering the foam unuse- 
able, it could also cause the fire to leap over 
the fire line established by the firefighters. 

At 11 a.m., during another strategy ses- 
sion, it was decided not to use the foam, opt- 
ing instead to use somewhat less water—fire- 
fighters were pouring nearly 7,000 gallons of 
water or more a minute on the fire. 

Most important, they would ask the heavy 
equipment operators—again—for help. 

Fighting a tire pile fire is much like fight- 
ing fires in hay bales, explained Keller. The 
hottest part of the fire is at the core, and the 
only way to get at the core is to break it 
apart. 
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Terry Markle, owner of Markle’s Excavat- 
ing, said a volunteer asked him to move up 
some heavy equipment as he dried to wipe off 
the soot from his face. “I didn’t know it was 
going to be like this, he said. 

At about 1 p.m., two bulldozers equipped 
with scoops and a third with a blade lined up 
at the entrance. They charged into the smol- 
dering remains of the old, smoldering trailer 
rigs and pushed them aside. Then they 
charged through the chain-link fence in an 
effort. to widen the entrance and give them- 
selves some room to work. 

At one point, Martinsburg Chief Fellers ex- 
claimed, ‘‘They are brave men!” 

At any given moment, the fire would erupt 
from the pile. Firefighters from atop 
Martinsburg’s hook-and-ladder truck, would 
blast the blaze with water blowing out their 
hoses at a rate of 1,200 gallons per minute. 

Like the firefighters, the bulldozer opera- 
tors worked in teams, each only staying near 
the fire as long as could be done safely. 

Moving against the face of the burning 
pile, they removed a 10- to 12-foot section, 
exposing a blackened core and another hot 
spot. As new hot spots were revealed, they 
were hit by another stream of water. 

As the day wore, Eddie Keesecker smiled. 
"I think we're getting it now,” he said. 

By 7 p.m., Keesecker grinned. He could see 
an end to the fight. 

Keesecker and Keller said it would take 
days, not hours to put out the fire. He was 
concerned about how long the volunteers 
could withstand the pace, and for that mat- 
ter, how long the equipment would hold out. 

Fellers had no doubt about either. They 
would stand up “because they have to.” 

Tire pile fires create three things—carbon 
black, which blows away, tons of steel cable, 
and gallon of coal black oil byproducts. It is 
the latter that caused local DEP officials the 
most concern. 

Each gallon of water that was not heated 
into steam carried on its surface black 
dropplets of gunk. Early, a dike was hastily 
constructed along the south face of the tire 
pile, and that caught most of the contami- 
nated water. 

But as the heavy equipment operators 
began the process of peeling back the pile, 
more oil contaminated water flowed away 
from the pile, and threatened to flood an ad- 
jacent field with pollution. 

DEP Environmental Inspector Kevin Lilly 
said he believes they were able to capture 
most of the oil and so relatively little got 
onto the field. But it won’t be known for a 
long time if any ground water supplies would 
be affected by the pollution, he said. He did 
say they were able to guide the runoff away 
from some nearby sinkholes. 

The sludge that does settle on the fields 
can be cleaned up later, he said. 

Berkeley County Sanitarian Jim Burkhart 
said the water from Dove Spring, which is 
about two miles away, would be the first to 
reveal whether there had been any contami- 
nation. 

The long-feared fire was expected to cause 
considerable economic and social disloca- 
tion. But Keesecker and Keller said only 
three nearby schools, Musselman Middle and 
High School and Inwood Elementary, had 
been closed. No evacuations had been initi- 
ated. 

Chet Amick, manager of the Knouse Food 
Plant in Inwood, said he had shut down oper- 
ations at the plant to help the public service 
district conserve water. Amick along with 
other local business owners and managers for 
years had quietly urged the state to address 
this problem-in-waiting. 
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Amick wasn’t critical of the state Tues- 
day, saying he believed they were doing all 
they could to help. But he said he believed 
that this fire also was Callaghan’s “worst 
nightmare." 

Fred Gold Butler, who owns Wright Mo- 
tors, said he was thankful that the fire- 
fighters were so adept in containing the fire 
as quickly as they did. “We thought this 
could happen. It was an environmental! disas- 
ter before, now it is a very big problem,” he 
said. 

In an effort to make better use of their 
limited water supplies, they called on Jeffer- 
son County farmer Lyle Cam“ Tabb to 
bring his agriculture pumps. These pumps 
could pull water away from the ponds and 
permit the trucks to use it again. The sludge 
carried by the water would stay on the sur- 
face and would not be blown back onto the 
fire. 

Callaghan, who arrived shortly after noon 
in a state-owned helicopter, said “You have 
to understand, we had no legal authority to 
spend any money (on this problem) until 
July 1.” 

That authority wasn't granted by the Leg- 
islature until this year, he said. The money 
for the removal of the tires is to come from 
the state’s landfill closure fund. “It is our 
top priority," he said. 

He acknowledged there is some ambiguity 
as to who actually owns the property. The 
Old National Bank has paid the back prop- 
erty taxes on the property, but he said they 
do not have the deed. That is still held by 
the owner, who lives on the west coast. 

If necessary, he said the state will con- 
demn the property to take title, but he said 
he thinks that given the fire, that won’t be 
necessary. 

Getting rid of this pile, or the one in Grant 
County, which is 10 times as large, isn’t 
going to be easy, he said. “If they had been 
of any great value,” he said, “we wouldn't be 
here.” 

Mr. CHAFEE. Unfortunately the fire 
in Berkeley County, WV, is not a 
unique event. Ten years ago a fire at 
Winchester, VA, burned for 9 months 
costing the community $1.7 million to 
extinguish. That site is now on the 
Superfund National Priorities List. 
EPA reports that there are about 100 
major tire fires across the country 
each year. 

Three billion scrap tires stored in 
piles, some containing millions of 
tires, with the quantity growing by 
more than 200 million tires per year is 
a serious solid waste program that 
needs attention. We found a way to 
make a small contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem by enacting the 
crumb rubber asphalt program as part 
of the 1991 in the Surface Transpor- 
tation law. 

For many years some States, prin- 
cipally California and Arizona, have 
been experimenting with the use of re- 
cycled tire rubber as a binder in as- 
phalt pavement. A variety of asphalt 
mixes and processes have been tried 
over a wide range of road uses and cli- 
matic conditions. It works. There is 
even evidence that asphalt pavement 
may perform better than conventional 
pavement in some applications. 

As we prepared the Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation Efficiency Act, we 
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saw an opportunity in the highway pro- 
gram to solve an environmental prob- 
lem caused by highway users. Used 
tires are generated by people driving 
on the roads we build with Federal 
funds. If those same roads could be 
built with asphalt composed of recy- 
cled tires, the Federal highway pro- 
gram could make a contribution to 
solving one of the major environmental 
problems that it creates. 

There were naysayers. We were told 
that asphalt containing rubber would 
not perform well, that it might cause 
health or environmental problems, or 
that it cannot be recycled into new 
roads as most asphalt is today. 

We addressed those concerns head on 
in ISTEA. The statute gives the Sec- 
retary of Transportation authority to 
set aside the tire recycling require- 
ment, if asphalt containing rubber does 
not perform to specifications, if it 
causes any health or environmental 
problem or if it cannot be recycled. We 
asked DOT and EPA to do studies on 
these questions. The studies are done. 
There is no evidence to support any of 
these claims. If there was any evidence, 
I am sure the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation would have used his authority 
to set aside the requirement. 

The real issue is cost. Asphalt con- 
taining recycled tire rubber costs more 
than conventional asphalt. There are 
several reasons for the higher cost. 
First, some of the rubber pavement 
processes have been under patent 
which has increased the cost. Those 
patents have now expired. Second, 
most projects done to date have been 
experimental with the asphalt mixed in 
small batches. That undoubtedly in- 
creases the cost. As we use more of this 
material that factor will be overcome. 

Third, rubber pavement costs more 
because it is necessary to grind the 
tires to crumb rubber to get usable ma- 
terial. This factor will always mean 
that asphalt containing recycled tire 
rubber will cost more than conven- 
tional pavement. Is it reasonable to 
incur this increased cost in our high- 
way program? That is the real ques- 
tion. 

Whole scrap tires cannot be disposed. 
They cannot be sent to city and county 
landfills, because they cannot be com- 
pacted like other solid waste. If you 
try to landfill whole scrap tires with 
other garbage, the integrity of the 
landfill is destroyed and health and en- 
vironmental problems are bound to 
occur. Before a tire can be thrown 
away it must be shredded into small 
pieces that can be compacted and bur- 
ied. Whether we put this shredded ma- 
terial in a dump as a solid waste or we 
put it in our highways as a recycled 
material, the Nation must still bear 
the cost of shredding the scrap tires. 
And every day we delay means that 
more communities like Berkeley Coun- 
ty, WV, will have to bear the cost of 
fighting tire fires and cleaning up 
afterwards. 
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Highway users create this solid waste 
problem. At some point we must bear 
the cost of shredding these tires, if we 
are to rid ourselves of the tire piles. It 
is in my view entirely reasonable to 
ask highway users to bear at least part 
of the cost to solve this problem by re- 
cycling scrap tires into asphalt. 

I know that some Members of the 
Senate want to look at options that 
would give the States flexibility to use 
shredded tire material in other high- 
way applications. I would note that 
section 1038 of ISTEA already provides 
some of that flexibility. Up to 5 percent 
of the rubber pavement requirement 
may be met by using other recycled 
materials in asphalt or in other parts 
of highway projects. The Secretary of 
Transportation was required to do a 
study on these other options. DOT has 
not carried out its responsibilities 
under this part of the act. 

We should consider other uses for re- 
cycled tires. The National Asphalt 
Pavement Association has published a 
report indicating that shredded tire 
material may be cheaper than some 
conventional materials now used in 
other aspects of highway construction. 
If that is the case, we ought to move 
swiftly to utilize the recycled material. 
Perhaps we can go well beyond the goal 
for tire recycling that was established 
in ISTEA by looking at these other 
uses. 

In regard to the specific provision 
now pending before the Senate, I would 
note that it sets aside section 1038(d) of 
ISTEA. This subsection establishes 
sanctions for States failing to use as- 
phalt containing recycled tire rubber. 
It is unlikely that any State would 
face a sanction for 1994 in any event, 
since the requirements for that year 
can be met by recycling conventional 
asphalt into new highway projects. No 
State should have any difficulty meet- 
ing the 1994 requirement with the so- 
called RAP or recycled asphalt pave- 
ment option. 

Madam President, I know that many 
Members have heard about this provi- 
sion of ISTEA from their transpor- 
tation departments and from people 
who supply conventional asphalt pave- 
ment for road projects. I want my col- 
leagues to know that there is also a 
long list of interested groups on the 
other side, including the solid waste of- 
ficials of State and local government, 
who support the tire recycling provi- 
sions of the surface transportation 
statute. Madam President, I ask that 
five letters reflecting this support be 
printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks today. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN PUBLIC WORKS ASSOCIATION, 

Washington, DC, July 27, 1993. 
Hon. MAX S. BAUCUS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC, 

DEAR SENATOR Baucus: If let stand, ac- 
tions taken by the House of Representatives 
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will “scrap” an important component of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act (ISTEA)—the scrap tire rubber 
recycling requirements of Section 1038(d), 
Public Law 102-204. 

The Transportation Appropriations Bill for 
FY 1994 denies the use of funds for imple- 
menting, administering or enforcing the pro- 
visions of Section 1038 which was designed to 
foster improved, cost effective pavements 
that recycled discarded tires. The benefits of 
Section 1038 go beyond improved highways. 
A major, costly, solid waste problem—scrap 
tires—would be reduced by estimates of two 
hundred million scrap tires by 1998. 

Resource recovery is a mounting concern 
of the American Public Works Association 
(APWA). Our policy, representing the objec- 
tives of 27,000 members, states: ‘The APWA 
supports the principle of providing economic 
incentives to ... increase the demand and 
stabilize the market for recycled materials. 
It supports efforts to develop an enlightened 
public attitude toward the recovery and uti- 
lization of resources from solid wastes..." 
This policy was first formalized in 1973. 

In 1989, APWA adopted the following policy 
position: “The APWA recommends that pub- 
lic agencies routinely consider the purchase 
of materials manufactured in whole or in 
part from recycled waste; specify recycled 
materials in requests for proposal; and other- 
wise modify their purchasing procedures to 
give preference to suppliers that are able to 
provide products at a comparable cost and of 
acceptable quality derived, in part, from re- 
cycled municipal solid waste,” 

Most recently (1992) the Association stat- 
ed: “The APWA recognizes that appropriate 
fiscal policies and funding mechanisms must 
be developed at the federal, state and local 
levels to promote effective recycling." 

Within our membership, there is far reach- 
ing support for the scrap tire provisions of 
ISTEA. The savings to local governments in 
costly and increasingly harder to acquire 
landfill space can be considerable; Nkewise 
in collection and hauling. Section 1308 is 
both environmentally and fiscally respon- 
sible. We urge the Senate to restore funding. 
Please let me know if I can provide further 
assistance, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. BYRLEY, 
Director, Washington Office. 
THE NORTHEAST RECYCLING COUNCIL, 
Brattleboro, VT, July 13, 1993. 
Hon. JOSEPH LIEBERMAN, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LIEBERMAN: On June 22, 1993 
the United States House of Representatives’ 
Committee on Appropriations reported H.R. 
2490 to the full House. The bill makes appro- 
priations for the Department of Transpor- 
tation and related agencies for FY 1994. Sec- 
tion 330 of H.R. 2490 states that none of the 
funds made available may be used to imple- 
ment, administer, or enforce the provisions 
of section 1038(d) of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA). 

Section 1038(d) of ISTEA requires states to 
meet minimum utilization requirements for 
asphalt paving containing recycled rubber in 
federally-funded road paving projects. This 
provision would create a substantial market 
for the millions of scrap tires discarded an- 
nually in the northeast. According to an im- 
pact assessment of section 1038(d) of ISTEA 
conducted by the Northeast Recycling Coun- 
cil (NERC), when fully implemented in 1997, 
federally-funded road paving projects could 
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consume an estimated 30 percent of all scrap 
tires generated annually in the northeast 
(see enclosure for information on state-spe- 
cific estimates). 

The full House is scheduled to vote on the 
appropriations bill on July 19. We are con- 
cerned that if section 330 remains in H.R. 
2490 it will jeopardize development of a 
major new market for scrap tires in the 
northeast. 

Thank you for the opportunity to bring 
this matter to your attention. 

Denise Lord, Director, Office of Plan- 
ning, Maine Waste Management Agen- 
cy, Chair, NERC; Jeffrey Lissack, Di- 
rector, Recycling Market Develop- 
ment, Massachusetts Department of 
Environmental Protection, Vice chair, 
NERC; Andrea Cohen, Chief, Recycling 
& Resource Conservation, Vermont Di- 
vision of Solid Waste Management; 
William Colden, Chief, Bureau of Waste 
Reduction & Recycling, New York De- 
partment of Environmental Conserva- 
tion; Will Ferretti, Director, Office of 
Recycling Market Development, New 
York Department of Economic Devel- 
opment; Janet Keller, Director, Office 
of Environmental Coordination; Rhode 
Island Department of Environmental 
Management; Keith Kerns, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Waste Management, Pennsylva- 
nia Department of Environmental Re- 
sources; Janet Matthews, Director, 
New York Legislative Commission on 
Solid Waste Management; Guy Watson, 
Bureau Chief, Division of Solid Waste 
Management, New Jersey Department 
of Environmental! Protection. 

U.S. PUBLIC INTEREST 
RESEARCH GROUP, 
Washington, DC, July 23, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned orga- 
nizations, urge you to oppose special interest 
efforts to weaken existing federal law with 
respect to the recycling of used tires. 

Currently, billions of tires are stockpiled 
across the U.S. and three hundred million 
more are discarded every year. These dis- 
carded tires represent a public health hazard 
and a waste of precious natural resources. 

Recognizing the problem, Congress enacted 
Section 1038 of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act (ISTHA). This 
section of ISTEA requires that a very small 
amount of used tire material be blended into 
asphalt used in road construction that is fi- 
nanced by the federal government. Use of 
tires in this fashion has been certified as pro- 
viding performance at least equal to paving 
material made from non-recycled material 
and to be of no threat to public health and 
safety. 

A major lobbying effort has been initiated 
to undermine this provision that would re- 
verse the progress already achieved by this 
provision. 

According to the National Association of 
Counties, used tires represent one of the big- 
gest solid waste problems facing the country. 
Not only do they serve as a very visible 
blight to the urban and rural landscape, they 
provide habitat for rodents, snakes, and in- 
sects. Tires are extremely flammable and 
tire fires emit large amounts of acid gases, 
heavy metals, and toxic organics including 
dioxin into the atmosphere. Tires are derived 
from petrochemical sources and exact a sig- 
nificant price for production. 

We urge your leadership to prevent weak- 
ening of this modest provision. As a nation, 
we need to move forward, not backward, as 
our nation’s recycling rate is already the 
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lowest of any industrialized nation in the 
world. 
Sincerely, 

Susan Birmingham, United States Public 
Interest Research Group; Richard 
Denison, Ph.D, Environmental Defense 
Fund; Eleanor Lewis, Center for the 
Study of Respensive Law; Robert Col- 
lins, Clean Water Action; Heide Halik, 
Sierra Club; Marchant Wentworth, 
Izaak Walton League; Lisa Collaton, 
Environmental! Action. 

SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY PROJECT, 
Washington, DC, September 9, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN CHAFEE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAFEE; The members of 
the Surface Transportation Policy project 
(STPP) oppose the provision in the House 
Transportation Appropriations bill, H.R. 2490 
(now H.R. 2750), which prohibits the use of 
federal funds to implement Section 1038(d) of 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (ISTEA). STPP continues 
to urge Congress not to change ISTEA. 
ISTEA made important changes to many of 
the ‘business as usual’’ practices and needs 
to be nurtured, not inhibited. 

Section 1038 Use of Recycled Paving Mate- 
rial was put in ISTEA to improve the quality 
and lifecycle of roads, and to address the 
growing problem of used tires which for some 
states is a leading solid waste problem. Sec- 
tion 1038(d) Use of Asphalt Pavement Con- 
taining Recycled Rubber, the provision for 
which the House Appropriations bill pro- 
hibits funding, involves USDOT certification 
and oversight. 

The American Associations of State High- 
way Transportation Officials (AASHTO) and 
the National Asphalt Pavement Association 
(NAPA) have asserted that rubberized as- 
phalt is too costly, causes worker health 
problems and has performance problems. The 
majority of evidence suggests otherwise. 

Rubberized asphalt is currently cost com- 
petitive and the price will continue to come 
down, California, Arizona and Florida use 
rubberized asphalt with no “in-place, 
upfront’ costs and gain net savings from 
greater durability. The European Commu- 
nity saves pavement costs with greater dura- 
bility and economies of scale. In the 
AASHTO and NAPA cost estimates, they fail 
to take into consideration the disposal cost 
of tires, which is estimated to be greater 
than one dollar for each disposed tire. Addi- 
tionally, AASHTO failed to incorporate the 
recent availability of previously patented 
manufacturing processes which have reduced 
costs by 45 percent. Millions of dollars are 
not being invested in this manufacturing 
process, Furthermore, as larger projects re- 
place the current small experimental 
projects, economies of scale and greater 
competition will continue to drive the cost 
down. 

NAPA asserts that workers’ health may be 
at stake. However, USEPA and USDOT were 
required to investigate this issue, and the re- 
sult of an 18-month review showed no evi- 
dence of worker health problems. The review 
was conducted by seven independent labora- 
tories. Additionally, the European Commu- 
nity has used rubberized asphalt for over 25 
years without worker health problems. 

The real health problems are associated 
with the two to three billion waste tires. 
Landfills with used tires are a breeding 
ground for mosquitoes and rodents. Addi- 
tionally, dumping grounds for used tires 
catch on fire releasing toxins in the air. Fur- 
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thermore, used tires can leach other pollut- 
ants from oil and gas on the surface of the 
tire and from zinc in the steel belts. 

Performance is quickly becoming a non- 
issue. Europe has successfully used rubber- 
ized asphalt for over 25 year. In fact, it was 
the European success which prompted 
USDOT to pursue greater use of rubberized 
asphalt. In 1991, FHWA, AASHTO, NAPA, the 
Strategic Highway Research Program at 
USDOT, the Transportation Research Board 
and the Asphalt Institute reported that rub- 
berized asphalt performed at least as well as 
conventional asphalt cement. California, Ar- 
izona and Florida currently have successful 
rubberized asphalt programs. And in June of 
this year, USDOT and USEPA reported to 
Congress that evidence to date concludes 
that there are no significant performance, 
emissions or recyclability problems with 
rubberized asphalt. 

Section 1038 addresses multiple problems 
by using recycled tires for improved asphalt. 
We currently stockpile 200-300 million used 
tires a year. Two to three Dillion tires al- 
ready litter the nation, causing major solid 
waste problems for many states. Addition- 
ally, full implementation of the rubberized 
asphalt provision will add as many as 2,000 to 
3,000 jobs to the economy. And rubberized as- 
phalt adds to the elasticity and water resist- 
ance of asphalt which reduces cracking and 
aging, thereby directly increasing asphalt’s 
quality and durability. 

The prohibition by the House Transpor- 
tation Appropriations Subcommittee on im- 
plementation of Section 1038(d) Use of As- 
phalt Pavement Containing Recycled Rubber 
may lead to a delay in implementation of 
Section 1038. States will remain obligated to 
follow the statutory deadlines, but FHWA 
will not be able to oversee state implementa- 
tion or provide technical assistance. Fur- 
thermore, a prohibition on federal oversight 
and assistance sends the wrong message to 
those states which hope to avoid the initial 
minimum content requirement. USDOT 
must take an active role to ensure that 
states are on target with their timelines. 

Additionally, we are concerned that an 
amendment may be offered to the Senate 
Transportation Appropriations bill on the 
Senate floor. Specifically, we oppose any 
amendment which allows the use of re- 
claimed asphalt pavement (RAP) as a sub- 
stitute material for recycled rubber. The use 
of RAP materials already exceed the initial 
minimum content requirements for recycled 
rubber. Current FHWA state implementation 
guidelines for use of other recycled mate- 
rials, that is RAP, result in no net increase 
in the use of rubberized asphalt. If RAP is al- 
lowed as a substitute, states will be able to 
avoid the initial minimum content require- 
ments for rubberized asphalt. Such an 
amendment will delay and thwart the inten- 
tion of ISTEA’s Section 1038. STPP supports 
the use of reclaimed asphalt, but not if it is 
used as a way to avoid implementation of 
Section 1038. 

ISTEA calls for new directions in transpor- 
tation policy on many fronts. New directions 
usually have their growing pains, but this 
does not mean the statutes should be delayed 
or ignored. USDOT has an important role to 
play in shepherding these new changes like 
the use of rubberized asphalt. We urge you to 
oppose the House Appropriations provision 
which deletes funding for Section 1038(d). We 
further urge you to oppose any amendment 
which would allow RAP materials, as defined 
in the FHWA guidelines, as a substitute for 
rubberized asphalt. Rubberized asphalt is 
good for the environment, good for our roads 
and good for the economy. 
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Thank you for protecting the important 
new policy directions in ISTEA. We appre- 
ciate your cooperation and hope to work 
closely with you on this important issue. 

Sincerely, 
HANK DITTMAR, 
Executive Director. 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, DEPART- 
MENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEC- 
TION AND ENERGY, 
Trenton, NJ, August 25, 1993. 
Hon. FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: I am writing 
to request your assistance in averting efforts 
by certain organizations and agencies around 
the country to undermine and overturn Sec- 
tion 1038(d) of the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act (ISTEA). Section 
1038(d) requires states to utilize recycled rub- 
ber in asphalt pavement that are part of fed- 
erally funded road paving projects beginning 
in 1994. The New Jersey Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection and Energy (DEPE) 
opposes any efforts that would serve to 
weaken the intent of this important legisla- 
tion. 

Developing new end-markets for recyclable 
materials such as scrap tires is essential to 
the success of recycling in New Jersey and 
the United States. Section 1038(d) represents 
a sound strategy that would create a sub- 
stantial market for the millions of scrap 
tires discarded annually. 

Opponents of Section 1038(d) have raised 
questions about the emissions released from 
asphalt pavements containing recycled rub- 
ber in terms of worker health and safety and 
about the recyclability of these pavements. 
Both of these concerns, however, have prov- 
en to be unfounded. A June 18, 1993 report 
prepared for Congress by the United States 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) in- 
dicates that there is no significant difference 
in emissions between conventional asphalt 
pavements and those concerning recycled 
rubber. In regard to the recyclability of such 
pavements, an August 1992 report (see at- 
tached) prepared by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment. of Transportation (NJDOT) concluded 
that “from a materials point of view asphalt 
pavements containing ground tire rubber can 
be recycled successfully.” 

New Jersey has made the commitment to 
utilize this recycled rubber material in road 
surfaces. We are asking for your continued 
support to ensure that the nation’s commit- 
ment, as expressed in ISTEA, remains as 
strong. 

Please feel free to contact me if you wish 
to discuss further. Thank you for your con- 
sideration in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JEANNE M. FOX, 
Acting Commissioner. 
CLARIFYING ESSENTIAL AIR SERVICE SUBSIDY 
ELIGIBILITY 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, I 
would like to take just a moment to 
attempt to clarify with the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman, es- 
sential air service subsidy eligibility. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I would be happy to answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. COATS. I thank the chairman. It 
is my hope that when determining eli- 
gibility for essential air service sub- 
sidies the Department of Transpor- 
tation will be bound by bill language 
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and not by report language. In doing 
so, the Department shall not be bound 
by the list of cities listed as ineligible 
for essential air service subsidies in the 
accompanying report, but will be free 
to make their own determination. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Yes, it is the in- 
tention of the committee that the De- 
partment of Transportation will be 
bound by bill language only and not 
bound by the list of cities determined 
to be ineligible in the accompanying 
report. 

Mr. COATS. I thank the chairman. 
Furthermore, I want to clarify the in- 
eligibility of communities for essential 
air service subsidy funds ‘‘that are lo- 
cated fewer than seventy highway 
miles from the nearest large or me- 
dium hub airport.” This language fol- 
lows the rulemaking by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation on December 
22, 1989, as published in the Federal 
Register; volume 54, No. 245, 14 CFR 
part 398. That same rule also states 
that when determining the distance 
from an EAS community to an alter- 
native service airport the final rule 
‘measures the distance from the EAS 
community’s city center to the alter- 
native service airport itself.” 

Specifically, I want to clarify that it 
is the intention of the committee that 
determinations made by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation with regards to 
the reference of ‘‘fewer than seventy 
miles” follow the rulemaking as ref- 
erenced above. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. The intent of the committee 
was to follow the Department of Trans- 
portation rulemaking as cited above— 
that cities ineligible for essential air 
service subsidy funds will be fewer than 
70 miles to the nearest large or medium 
hub airport as measured from the EAS 
communities city center to the alter- 
native airport itself. 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, I 
thank the chairman for his clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I would like to engage the distin- 
guished floor manager in a brief col- 
loquy regarding an important project 
which I believe deserves support. By 
1995 public transit systems must com- 
ply with strict attainment require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1990. I know that the commit- 
tee, in supporting the goals of the 
Clean Air Act amendments, is inter- 
ested in reputable technology and re- 
search projects which can assist the 
transit industry in meeting the clean 
air requirements. 

One such project, the variable valved 
timed engine, is currently being devel- 
oped in Minnesota and will be ulti- 
mately demonstrated by the local tran- 
sit authority in Rock Island, IL. This 
authority also serves Davenport, IA. 
The development of this new engine 
technology could result in substantial 
increases in fuel efficiency, saving 
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many millions of dollars in operating 
costs. It is anticipated that the fuel ef- 
ficiency gains achieved will also apply 
to alternative fuels. This project could 
have national implications for the pub- 
lic transit industry by helping it to 
meet the pending Clean Air Act re- 
quirements in a cost-effective manner. 

I am aware of the severe fiscal con- 
straints under which the Transpor- 
tation Appropriations Subcommittee 
worked this year, and I want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of 
that subcommittee on his hard work on 
this important legislation. 

Madam President, I know that I 
speak for my colleagues, Senators 
SIMON and MOSELEY-BRAUN from Illi- 
nois, when I ask that the committee 
join me in urging the Federal Transit 
Administration in giving this impor- 
tant project every consideration when 
it allocates section 6 and/or section 3 
discretionary funds. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank my col- 
league from Minnesota, Senator 
WELLSTONE, for his acknowledgment of 
the severe funding constraints under 
which we were working this year. I 
agree with the Senator that the sub- 
committee is very interested in assist- 
ing, where appropriate, local public 
transit systems in the development of 
worthwhile technology and research 
that will help them meet the clean air 
requirements. The variable valved 
timed engine technology appears to 
have promise as an engine which poten- 
tially utilizes multiple fuels while 
meeting clean air standards without 
exorbitant equipment conversion costs. 
On behalf of the subcommittee, I 
would, therefore, urge the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Transit Adminis- 
tration to give this project every con- 
sideration during the allocation of fis- 
cal year 1994 section 6 and/or section 3 
discretionary funds. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
I thank the chairman for his assist- 
ance. I am grateful for his continued 
support of this vital project. 

VETERANS MEMORIAL OVERPASS 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
would ask if the manager of the bill, 
chairman LAUTENBERG, if he would en- 
tertain a colloquy concerning the Vet- 
erans Memorial Overpass. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I would be very pleased to do so 
for my good friend and distinguished 
colleague from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
the Veterans Memorial Overpass [VMO] 
is on Palo Verde Road in Pima County, 
just west of Davis Monthan Air Force 
Base [DMAFB]. The VMO suffers from 
serious structural problems. VMO is 
overstressed and deteriorated, the su- 
perstructure has experienced move- 
ment, and its bridge girders have actu- 
ally experienced delamination. The 
FHWA has listed the VMO as a priority 
2 structure, the highest priority that 
does not require immediate closure of 
the overpass. 
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Madam President, Pima County offi- 
cials say it will cost approximately $17 
million to reconstruct the VMO. Under 
existing statutes, State and/or local 
authorities must cover 20 percent of 
the $17 million, or $3.4 million. The bal- 
ance, or $13.6 million, is the Federal 
share. The State of Arizona and Pima 
County officials agree the project is of 
the highest priority and have commit- 
ted to provide the local share. 

Together with Representative Ep 
PASTOR, I succeeded in securing au- 
thorization of the VMO as a dem- 
onstration project under the Inter- 
modal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 [ISTEA]. Later that 
year with your assistance, Mr. Chair- 
man, I also secured $2.4 million in plan- 
ning and design funding appropriations 
in the Department of Transportation 
and related agencies appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1992. The balance, 
$11.2 million, is the remaining total 
Federal contribution. 

Madam President, I would ask my 
good friend and colleague from New 
Jersey, Chairman LAUTENBERG, what 
type of assurance do we have that Fed- 
eral Highway Administration will com- 
plete funding for VMO and other 
ISTEA-authorized demonstration 
projects, and fully fund such projects 
in a timely manner without specifi- 
cally earmarking of funding for such 
projects? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would say to 
my good friend from Arizona that I 
have every reason to expect timely 
funding of all the ISTEA authorized 
highway projects, including this impor- 
tant project for Pima County and 
Davis-Monthan Air Force Base. I would 
add that this is exactly why the rank- 
ing member, Senator D'AMATO and I 
have steadfastly held the line on the 
earmarking of funds so that the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration would 
have sufficient funds to fund all the 
highway projects duly authorized 
under ISTEA. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the chair- 
man and once again extend my deepest 
appreciation to him for all that he has 
done over the years to assist this Sen- 
ator and the State of Arizona. As for 
the pending measure, I further applaud 
the steadfastness of his conviction and 
his adroit leadership on this very dif- 
ficult appropriations bill. 

ESSENTIAL AIR SERVICE PROGRAM 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment briefly on an ex- 
tremely important Federal transpor- 
tation program for small cities and 
towns, the Essential Air Service Pro- 
gram [EAS]. 

As ranking member of the Senate 
Aviation Subcommittee, I want to 
commend the Senate appropriators for 
recognizing the necessity of EAS. I par- 
ticularly want to commend the chair- 
man and ranking member of the Appro- 
priations Transportation Subcommit- 
tee for their leadership in allocating 
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needed funding for EAS in the fiscal 
year 1994 Transportation appropria- 
tions bill. As they well know, the very 
future of the EAS Program is at stake. 
The House of Representatives failed to 
provide funding for EAS. A number of 
my Senate colleagues and I urged the 
Senate appropriators to come through 
for the EAS, and they did, Their efforts 
will ensure air service transportation 
can continue for many of our Nation’s 
more remote communities. 

Mr. President, the EAS program is 
absolutely critical for rural States like 
South Dakota. Without EAS, I fear 
most communities in my State would 
be without any air service. I was 
pleased that the President’s National 
Airline Commission extended their full 
support for EAS, as well as the devel- 
opment of additional policies which 
would encourage service to small com- 
munities. 

Unfortunately, while industry ex- 
perts embraced EAS, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s National Performance Review 
recommended in its reinventing Gov- 
ernment report to drastically cut EAS. 
The report concluded that ‘the pro- 
gram is unneeded." The report alleged 
that EAS was simply the product of a 
congressional practice to “grant af- 
fected groups special privileges” in ef- 
forts to pass controversial legislation. 
The report’s conclusions on EAS are 
very misguided. In my view, assisting 
communities in maintaining quality 
air service is hardly a special privilege. 
Small community air service is a ne- 
cessity. 

I am aware the subcommittee chair- 
man has included language to some- 
what reform EAS. This reform is based 
on the National Performance Review 
recommendations. While I would prefer 
that this provision be addressed and 
considered first by the Aviation Sub- 
committee and the full Commerce 
Committee before being considered by 
the full Senate, I understand and sup- 
port the subcommittee chairman's ef- 
forts to ensure that EAS subsidies are 
available to the communities in most 
need of assistance. However, the poten- 
tial impact of the EAS reforms in this 
bill are unclear at best. That is why I 
have urged the chairman of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee to schedule hear- 
ings to consider reform initiatives for 
the EAS Program. It is my hope that 
Congress will take a thorough review 
of EAS during this Congress. I consider 
hearings by the appropriate committee 
and subcommittee to be a vital me- 
dium to any reform agenda. 

Again, Mr. President, I commend the 
appropriators for their efforts to en- 
sure adequate air service transpor- 
tation to less populated communities. I 
urge them to uphold the EAS funding 
provisions during conference consider- 
ation. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I will defer to my distinguished 
colleague, the ranking member, if he 
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wants to have any debate or discussion 
about the pending amendment. If not, I 
would like to continue with a few re- 
marks of my own on a different sub- 
ject. 

Mr. DAMATO. Madam President, I 
would like to reserve 5 minutes, as if in 
morning business, so if the Senator 
wants to go ahead, that would be fine. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, in respect and deference to my 
colleague, I will take about 5 or 6 min- 
utes and then relinquish the floor. 


EE 
SOMALIA 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, we just came from a review of the 
situation in Somalia. No one in this 
country can help having their emotions 
stirred and their hearts torn by the 
sight of an American soldier’s body 
being dragged about the streets by a 
bunch of gleeful people, feeling that in 
that process that they are trashing all 
of that which the United States stands 
for. 

Madam President, I need not remind 
anybody in this forum about what it is 
that we were doing there in the first 
place. We went to provide a humani- 
tarian service, because we were an- 
guished and pained by the sights of 
those starving children, malnourished 
people too weak to walk, people too 
weak to take care of themselves, peo- 
ple too weak to clean themselves, 
dying by the dozens every moment. 

So Uncle Sam stuck out his chest 
and said: ‘‘We are going to do the right 
thing. We are going to go over there 
and make sure those people have some- 
thing to eat, so they can live and take 
care of their personal needs and their 
families.” And it was, in my view, mis- 
sion accomplished. 

The food was delivered, medicine was 
delivered, our troops responded effec- 
tively, bravely—as they always do. 
“Give us the assignment.” 

I heard a young man today on tele- 
vision. I believe his rank was sergeant. 
He said he was not anxious to go. His 
unit had been ordered shipped out. He 
did not understand what the mission 
was, but that he was more than willing 
to do the service that he had commit- 
ted for. And he, too, had to have seen 
the pictures of the young American’s 
body being dragged through the 
streets. So he had to be thinking about 
himself, how he might feel as a hostage 
in this group of uncivilized people, who 
do not, in many cases, have the same 
understanding of what this is about 
that we do. 

We want to help. We were there with 
a mission to be responsive to our role 
as, frankly, the moral superpower of 
the world. We are the only Nation that 
takes on that responsibility willingly. 
Maybe in this case a little too will- 
ingly. 

The mission has been extended far 
beyond that which was originally 
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carved out and understood, at least by 
this Senator, and I think many others 
as well. We went there to be of help, 
not to sacrifice our youngsters. We 
went there to try to feed and nourish 
people, not to trade the lives of our 
young people for it. 

This evokes all kinds of recollections 
about what Vietnam looked like. There 
we had a different mission. It was an 
ideological mission. This one, perhaps, 
had ideology as its spur initially. But 
it was very clear that we, as a people, 
could not stand the pain of watching 
the pictures day after day, television, 
newspapers, magazines, of children who 
were nothing but bones, with flies all 
over their faces, diseased and hungry, 
picking up scraps out of the dirt. And 
we wanted to be of help. That is Uncle 
Sam at his best. 

What did we wind up doing? Pursuing 
a clan leader? Getting involved in what 
amounts to some kind of a civil insur- 
rection with people who are on the side 
of this renegade, this rogue leader? 
That is not America’s place. Because if 
we do it there, in my view we have an 
obligation to do it in lots of places. 

We are walking on eggs trying to 
avoid being dragged into the Yugo- 
slavian-Bosnian situation. Frankly, 
there I think we ought to be sending 
weapons. I think we ought to give 
those people a chance to fight back. I 
think back to the years of the Holo- 
caust. When I was a young soldier dur- 
ing World War II in Europe and saw 
what was taking place—the difference 
between survival and death may have 
been a sidearm. It may have been a pis- 
tol. It may have been some kind of a 
weapon. We did not even help out by 
bombing the tracks to the extermi- 
nation centers. It could have been an 
easy mission. But we learned, I hope, 
from that period, and now in my view 
ought to be doing something to help 
the Bosnians survive. 

But in Somalia we are supposedly in 
charge. Obviously our friends at the 
United Nations and other places 
around the world do not agree with us. 

But we ought to take a look in the 
mirror. We ought to be able to look 
into the faces of the families whose 
kids have died or who may die there. I 
had a discussion with my good friend 
from Michigan a little bit earlier. We 
both agreed the ultimate test of wheth- 
er you think we ought to fight or not is 
whether you can look your own son or 
daughter in the face, and as you look 
into their eyes make a decision about 
whether or not you are willing to have 
your kid commit to risking his or her 
life or limb in that kind of situation. I 
for one tell you right now, I have a 25- 
year-old boy, I would not send him. 

I was 18 when I enlisted in the Army. 
It was a different time and a different 
war. But I do use that as a test, and I 
voted that way once before. I said to 
my son, “You know, if I vote to com- 
mit us to war, I want you to go to serve 
your country.” 
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I could not and would not ask him to 
do that—to chase Aideed and risk his 
life? Oh, no. Therefore I do not want to 
send other people's sons or daughters 
and put them at risk. We did what we 
had to. The rest has to be up to them, 
whoever the them is. It is not up to us. 

So we just had a briefing. We are not 
revealing any secrets. But it was not a 
very satisfying experience when all of 
us, or most of us, are searching for 
where the mission says, “Put your kids 
on the line.” 

I do not see it. I hope in very short 
order we will have some understanding 
as to what we are doing, or else come 
home. That is the message that ought 
to go out. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
MURRAY). The Senator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
ask I may be permitted to proceed as in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, I, 
along with most Americans, supported 
the humanitarian efforts in Somalia. 
We all knew bringing food to starving 
people was the right thing to do. And it 
still is. 

But our role there has been changed 
significantly, and it has changed for 
the worse. We have allowed U.N. com- 
manders to involve our troops in mili- 
tary activities far different from those 
outlined in the original mission. Nei- 
ther the American people nor the Con- 
gress share a desire to get further in- 
volved in increasingly hostile military 
operations in Somalia with no clear 
mission and no clear end in sight. 

I have some very real problems when 
we have U.N. commanders ordering our 
soldiers into hostile situations. I have 
to ask why is it that it took hours, 7 
hours, to come to the rescue of 90 
Rangers who were trapped on an ill-de- 
fined mission? Did they think seizing a 
former taxicab driver who is Aideed’s 
military adviser or foreign affairs ad- 
viser was going to end this? Is that the 
level to which we have fallen? 

We have foreigners now commanding 
U.N. troops—our soldiers. What is the 
mission? What is the purpose? What is 
the goal? Imagine, being pinned down 
for 7 hours while a rescue party is a 
half a mile away. It took them 7 hours 
to get organized, to get in there and 
suppress the firefight that was going 
on, and to save those young U.S. sol- 
diers who were trapped. The loss of 
lives, the humiliation, the degradation 
they have suffered: For what reason? 
Food? Humanitarian effort? Relief? 
Yes. This kind of nonsense? No. 

I do not want a bunch of dummies at 
the United Nations telling our young 
soldiers where they should be going, 
what their mission should be. And, if 
that is tough language—too bad. I do 
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not think the American people want a 
bunch of dummies at the United Na- 
tions, assigning our troops to God 
knows what kind of mission. It is 
wrong. That is not why we went there. 

Some people may say let us go in and 
wipe them out. Who are we going to 
wipe out? Thousands and thousands of 
Somalis? Are we going to kill innocent 
women and children? How do you think 
that is going to look? What is our goal? 
Reestablish a government? What gov- 
ernment? Are we going to bring the 
various clans together? Who, us? We 
cannot get ourselves together but we 
are going to go over there and get them 
all together. Wonderful—what a goal. 

Secretary Christopher, wake up. It 
does not look like you really under- 
stand what is happening. We do not 
have sufficient forces there. We simply 
do not. And we certainly do not have 
command and control over our own 
troops. Let us get that established. 

Let us tell the American people pre- 
cisely what is our goal. There should 
not be one more American life placed 
in harm’s way until we know exactly 
what the goals are and the Congress 
has an opportunity to either approve or 
disapprove them. 

This is not a partisan issue. This is 
an issue of doing what is right, and 
right now we are not doing what is 
right. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader. 


AN AMERICAN PLAN 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the state- 
ments by both the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from New 
York. I certainly share one view that 
they have expressed, and that is about 
our interest as opposed to the United 
Nations interest. 

When we commit young men and 
women to combat, which is essentially 
what is happening in Somalia, we 
ought to make the decision, it ought to 
be under our control and it ought to be 
very clearly under our control and it 
ought to be in our interest. 

On the other hand, since we told the 
President of the United States, in a 
resolution we passed, that he should re- 
port to us by October 15, which is a 
week from Friday, and since the reso- 
lution also indicated that Congress had 
to approve any action or continued ac- 
tion or continued presence by Novem- 
ber 15, we should abide by that resolu- 
tion. 

It seems to me the President is in a 
very difficult position here. We will 
have a full debate. We should have a 
full debate. One message that is clear 
in the phone calls I am receiving is, of 
course, to protect the American forces 
that are there and to define a mission. 
This is not any longer humanitarian 
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aid. The mission changed sometime in 
June, we were told today at a briefing. 
It went from humanitarian aid to na- 
tion-building. We never committed 
Americans to nation-building in Soma- 
lia or any other country that I am 
aware of. 

I think it is clear to say from the 
meeting we had earlier with—I do not 
know how many Members were there— 
45, 50 Senators and half the House of 
Representatives, that the administra- 
tion is going to be under great pressure 
to bring the actions in Somalia to a 
close. It is up to the administration to 
give us a plan—a plan—not a U.N. plan, 
an American plan, that will stress 
American interests because I do think 
if we just say, “OK, we are out of 
there,” and everybody packs up and 
goes home, we place American hostages 
in danger, of course. We also, I think, 
would jeopardize anything else we 
might be involved in from this time for 
the next 5 or 10 years. 

It is a big, big decision. It seems to 
me that if the President will tell us 
precisely what the plan is, how do we 
get out, when do we get out, how do we 
protect American forces, then I think 
the Congress, in a bipartisan way, will 
support that effort. 

I will be happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I 
would like to associate myself with 
both the remarks by the Senator from 
New York and also the minority leader. 

What was somewhat distressing to 
learn during the briefing that occurred 
this afternoon was that apparently 
very little consideration has been given 
to the kind of contingencies that can 
and do arise in these types of oper- 
ations. 

The notion that our soldiers would be 
coming under attack, to be pinned 
down under hostile gunfire was clearly 
foreseeable, if not foreseen, by our 
military leaders and planners. It is 
somewhat frustrating to learn that the 
plans, if they exist, are still in the de- 
bating stage. 

What was more distressing is that 
the administration was coming to a 
large group of men and women from 
both Houses of the Congress to gain 
some notion of what our thoughts are, 
what our recommendation might be. I 
admit, this is something of a catch-22 
for the administration. On the one 
hand, if they do not come to the Con- 
gress, they are criticized, and if they 
do come, they are criticized. 

I think what we were looking for was 
not to have the administration offi- 
cials—the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of State—come to us and 
say, ‘‘What do you think? What do you 
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think we should do?” But rather it was, 
I think, imperative that they come to 
us with a range of options clearly 
spelled out from 1 to 10, if that is how 
many options there are, seek our judg- 
ment on that range of options, and see 
if there was a consensus on what the 
administration might seek to imple- 
ment. 

Perhaps they will do that. Perhaps 
they will go back to the Pentagon and 
the State Department and put together 
a list and a range of options, No. 1, to 
send a signal to Mr. Aideed and his fol- 
lowers that they best not harm any 
hostage or hostages that they cur- 
rently might have or else they run the 
risk of great retribution. And the na- 
ture of that retribution should be 
spelled out in very clear terms. It is 
significant that the administration 
come back to Congress with a range of 
options that they would like to pursue 
and consult with the leadership of the 
Senate, the leadership of the House and 
then, if necessary, with the full House 
and Senate. 

There was something else that came 
up during the course of the briefing 
that I want to discuss in general terms. 
There is somehow the hint that there 
may be just a touch of partisanship in- 
volved in the statements emanating 
from the Senate and from the House; 
that namely: “It was President Bush 
who got us into this mess and now we 
are dumping it in the lap of President 
Clinton.” That would be an unfortu- 
nate thing to do to this new President. 

First, let me say that all of us are 
concerned about the fate of the men 
and women who have been sent to that 
region. No one I am aware of—no one— 
has any interest in trying to take ad- 
vantage of this situation to embarrass 
President Clinton. Many of us are try- 
ing our level best to support him, not 
only on international issues but domes- 
tic issues. So the notion or the hint or 
the implication that there might be 
some people who wish to exploit this 
great crisis for political advantage, I 
think, does a great disservice to the 
Members of this Senate. 

I think that there will be a biparti- 
san resolution. We know, for example, 
the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has very strong feel- 
ings about this, about how long we 
should be there, and how quickly we 
should remove our forces. The Senator 
from New York has expressed his own 
sense of outrage about the current sit- 
uation. There are people on both sides 
of the aisle who have similar opinions 
and share similar discontents. 

It brings into question exactly how 
we are going to work with the United 
Nations in the future. On the one hand, 
the United States has a great deal at 
stake in terms of credibility. Once we 
agree to commit forces to a region for 
peacekeeping—and here again we get 
caught up in words—we move from 
peacekeeping to peacemaking, and that 
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is very close to warmaking because we 
are putting our men and women in the 
face of hostile fire where they can and 
have been killed and wounded seri- 
ously. 

Before we ever do that—and this will 
be a lesson to all of us again—before 
any President commits U.S. forces, be 
it as part of a U.N.-peacekeeping force 
or going it alone, the President of the 
United States must come to the U.S. 
Congress. 

I do not want to begin a debate at 
this hour of the evening over the War 
Powers Act, whether it is constitu- 
tional or not. Every President in office 
has dismissed the War Powers Act as 
being unconstitutional and have vowed 
to ignore it. I say they do so at their 
peril because whether or not it is ever 
ruled to be constitutional or not, no 
President can face the prospect of put- 
ting men and women in uniform into a 
combat situation where they are likely 
to suffer either death or serious injury 
without having the overwhelming 
weight of public opinion, popular sup- 
port, and congressional support behind 
that President. Anyone who would run 
the risk of putting our people in jeop- 
ardy and not have our support clearly 
stated by a vote on the House and Sen- 
ate floors, I think, will find that once 
the bullets start to fly and the bombs 
start to explode and people start dying, 
that the men and women who serve in 
either body of Congress will be in full 
flight in the other direction, not sup- 
porting the President but running pre- 
cisely the opposite way. 

That is why it is important that the 
President have us on record in advance. 

Now, it has been suggested that we 
have voted in the past to support this 
particular mission. I would like to clar- 
ify for the RECORD this Senator’s per- 
spective as to what we did. 

The fact is President Bush agreed to 
commit forces on a peacekeeping basis 
to that region. I think he did that be- 
fore he had congressional consent. 
Forces were sent there, and then they 
came to Congress and we passed a reso- 
lution in support of providing humani- 
tarian relief for the starving Somalian 
people. And most of us would go on 
record today as saying that was and re- 
mains a noble and worthwhile goal. 

What we did not go on record in favor 
of is expanding that mission to either 
help build that nation's infrastructure, 
political infrastructure, call it nation 
building, or putting in place the kind 
of political institutions that allow a 
people to govern themselves. That is 
something quite different than what we 
voted on. 

I think as the mission has changed, 
so has the support in both bodies of 
Congress. 

Madam President, I think we are 
looking forward to a debate as early as 
tomorrow, possibly going on until 
Thursday, and it will be a debate which 
will be spirited. My own view is that 
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whenever you commit forces, you 
should do so with overwhelming num- 
bers. You should engage strong and big, 
and if you cannot engage big and 
strong, do not engage at all. That 
ought to be the message to any nation 
or group of people who would seek to 
oppose the effort to provide humani- 
tarian assistance if we decide to go in. 

We see a situation now where the 
mission has been expanded but the 
forces have been reduced, and our peo- 
ple are put at a great disadvantage. We 
are left with the options as spelled out 
by my colleague from New York. We 
can go in with massive force and indeed 
crush Mr. Aideed. To do so is going to 
require killing lots of people. There 
will be massive bloodshed in that ef- 
fort, most of it on the other side, but I 
suspect that even American soldiers 
will suffer mortal wounds as well. 

The question is are we prepared to do 
that. Are the American people prepared 
to go on record as saying yes, we are 
going to go in and we are going to sup- 
press that opposition. We are going to 
put enough force in there to make sure 
that no one ever drags an American 
soldier or serviceman through the 
streets, be it of Mogadishu or any other 
place. 

So we have a lot at stake in terms of 
reputation. We have a lot at stake in 
terms of our credibility for this mis- 
sion and for future missions. What we 
have to resolve is: First, what is our 
goal. That has not been clearly defined 
by this administration. Second, it has 
to be clearly spelled out as to whether 
we have sufficient intelligence that 
would warrant us concluding that if we 
remove Mr. Aideed and a number of his 
top officials, that will be sufficient to 
suppress the opposition, to suppress 
the fighting, to allow the continuation 
of the delivery of humanitarian goods 
and services. 

Then we have to determine whether 
or not we have the kind of forces under 
our command as opposed to U.N. com- 
mand. And I must say that this is 
something we should debate at length 
tomorrow and the next day. Exactly 
who is in charge. I have heard a num- 
ber of reports that components of this 
U.N. peacekeeping or peacemaking 
force have decided unilaterally after 
being given a command to go into a 
certain area to refuse to do so, have 
simply said we have a better idea. We 
do not like this particular directive. 
Therefore, we are disobeying it. Now, if 
that is the kind of U.N. peacekeeping 
force that our soldiers in combat are 
partaking in then we have a bigger 
problem than any of us have been 
aware of to date. 

Madam President, I hope that a num- 
ber of questions that were raised today 
during the course of the briefing with 
the Secretary of Defense and Secretary 
of State were helpful to them. I think 
the Secretaries detected the level of 
anger that exists in the Congress, and 
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we are of course reflecting the anger, 
dissent and contention that exists 
throughout the country right now. 

We also have to take into account 
that there are long-term and larger im- 
plications for whatever action we de- 
cide to take. If we were to decide to- 
morrow to pass a resolution cutting off 
all assistance as of a date sooner than 
November 15, that certainly has con- 
sequences for us long term. If we fail to 
take action and fail to develop the 
kinds of strategies that we believe are 
necessary, that, too, will have long- 
term implications for us. 

I hope, Madam President, that the 
debate which will begin tomorrow and 
carry on into Thursday will be instruc- 
tive to the administration, to the 
American people, and most certainly to 
those forces now under Mr. Aideed’s 
command and control who will hear a 
message that they cannot be allowed to 
continue to engage in the activities of 
dragging Americans through the 
streets of Mogadishu without punitive 
measures being taken against them— 
serious, substantial measures. 

I thank my colleague from New York 
for raising the issue. I think that the 
administration has a heavy burden to 
come before us right now and explain 
exactly what its goals are, how it in- 
tends to carry them out, what forces 
we intend to deploy to carry out those 
goals and whether or not we are pre- 
pared to inflict serious casualties upon 
the people in Mogadishu in order to 
achieve them. 

These are just a few of the questions 
that have to be asked and hopefully an- 
swered in the next several days. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GRASSLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. 

VIOLATIONS OF THE C-17 CONTRACT 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
wish to speak for just 3 or 4 minutes, 
leapfrog ahead one day and one bill, to 
an amendment that Iam going to bring 
up on the defense appropriations bill 
when that bill is up. I might say since 
Senator D’AMATO is in this Chamber, 
he is a cosponsor of my amendment. 

Our amendment, if adopted, would be 
in a sense a law to enforce a law be- 
cause a law that should be followed by 
the Department of Defense is not being 
followed, and that is according to 
charges that the inspector general] has 
made about section 2307 being violated 
on the C-17 contracts. 

It seems to me, Madam President, we 
need to remind our bureaucracy when 
law is not being followed, particularly 
if the inspector general of the depart- 
ment says it is not being followed, and 
that is what my amendment deals 
with, to reenergize that law. 

Section 2307 specifies that progress 
payments must be equal in value to the 
work performed and the work per- 
formed must meet the quality stand- 
ards established in that contract. This 
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law was supposed to bring some meas- 
ure of discipline to defense contract- 
ing. 

A careful study of the inspector gen- 
eral’s report on the C-17 issued Janu- 
ary 14 of this year convinced me and 
others of the need to enforce this law 
more aggressively. Law must be fol- 
lowed. The inspector general's report is 
all about illegal or improper progress 
payments to the C-17 contractor, 
McDonnell Douglas. The very same 
problems persist yet today in addition 
to what was reported in January this 
year. 

C-17 aircraft delivered to date do not 
meet important contract specifications 
like aircraft range and cargo carrying 
capacity, nor has the C-17 dem- 
onstrated the ability to carry cargo 
into short 3,000-foot runways as re- 
quired by contract. 

And how does the Air Force plan to 
solve the problem? Well, the answer to 
that is the usual way: Critical speci- 
fications will be lowered again even 
though McDonnell Douglas has been 
paid top dollar to meet the more strin- 
gent specifications. Under the law, C-17 
aircraft are supposed to meet contract 
specifications. 

I know what you are saying. Common 
sense ought to dictate that that be the 
case. I say so as well. But common 
sense is not ruling in this instance. The 
law is not being followed. The speci- 
fications are not supposed to meet the 
airplane, but that is what is going on. 
And of course this makes a mockery of 
defense contracting. 

This is in a sense a rubber baseline. 
The specifications are constantly ad- 
justed to match up with product per- 
formance. Our amendment would draw 
a line in the sand. The product must 
meet contract specifications, whatever 
they be. If the fiscal year 1994 C-17 air- 
craft are on schedule, within cost, and 
meet contract specifications, then the 
money would flow as planned under our 
amendment. If the fiscal year 1994 C-17 
aircraft were behind schedule or failed 
to meet quality standards as set in this 
contract, then there would be a prob- 
lem, as there should be. 

Payments would be withheld or re- 
duced according to the seriousness of 
the deficiency. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
very simple. I would like to send a 
clear signal that the Air Force simply 
obey the law in making progress pay- 
ments on C-17 contracts. 

That is it, Madam President; just 
simply that. Why do I come to the floor 
today? Because I want to alert my col- 
leagues that this amendment is being 
proposed, and to ask my colleagues to 
study our proposals before reaching a 
final decision. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 
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A NEW APPROACH IS REQUIRED IN 
SOMALIA 


Mr. PELL. Madam Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened by the heavy losses of 
life that our Armed Forces suffered in 
Somalia on Sunday. I am also con- 
cerned about the circumstances and 
military tactics that led to this trag- 
edy. I have supported the U.N. oper- 
ation in Somalia, and I support United 
States participation in it, particularly 
since we provide only about one-sixth 
of the forces. I do not, however, believe 
it is wise for U.S. forces to be involved 
in offensive operations against 
Aideed’s forces. That is what led to the 
tragedy on Sunday. 

Having said that, I would like to 
point out that our options in Somalia 
are not limited to pulling out or con- 
tinuing to be pummelled by Aideed’s 
forces. There is a third option, and I 
believe we should try it. 

This alternative involves concentrat- 
ing on the consolidation and expansion 
of the successes already achieved ev- 
erywhere in Somalia except for the 
small area of south Mogadishu con- 
trolled by Aideed. Throughout the rest 
of Somalia, the United Nations is mak- 
ing great strides in putting together 
local governments and in recruiting 
and training police forces. We should 
concentrate on those activities instead 
of engaging in high-risk attacks on 
Aideed and his forces. It should be 
enough that Aideed is isolated in south 
Mogadishu. Moreover, Aideed would be 
largely irrelevant once political au- 
thority would be restored and strength- 
ened in the rest of the country. 

In the meantime, U.S. forces should 
be in a defensive posture against any 
attempt by Aideed to break out of 
south Mogadishu, but we should not be 
seeking him out. The risks should be 
run by Aideed, not by us. It is impor- 
tant that the United Nations and the 
United States not depart precipitously 
from Somalia. For if we do not stay 
long enough to ensure that some form 
of Somali Government authority is re- 
stored, we will almost surely witness a 
rebirth of the terrorism and mass star- 
vation that brought us to Somalia in 
the first place. 

Madam Speaker, in the Defense De- 
partment authorization bill there is a 
provision requiring the administration 
to provide a comprehensive report to 
the Congress by October 15 on United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operation in Soma- 
lia. In this connection, I have invited 
Secretary of State Christopher to tes- 
tify before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on October 19. It would be 
wrong, in my view, to preempt Sec- 
retary Christopher’s testimony by en- 
acting legislation this week to cut off 
funding for United States forces in So- 
malia. 

I am as upset as any Member of this 
body about the casualties we have suf- 
fered in Somalia. We must change how 
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we operate in Somalia; otherwise our 
forces will needlessly suffer more cas- 
ualties. But let us give the administra- 
tion a chance to change course rather 
than forcing the administration to cut 
and run. Let us work together with the 
administration to craft a viable alter- 
native to the present search and de- 
stroy policy. Above all, let us not aban- 
don a noble humanitarian cause which 
caused us to come there in the first 
place. 
I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be a period for morning business 
for up to 6 minutes, with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

TS 


SOMALIA 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, 
yesterday, as I read about the latest 
killings of the American soldiers in So- 
malia, I was enraged and sickened. 
When I heard about the death of 25- 
year-old Dan Busch, an Army sergeant 
from Baraboo, WI, and the wounding of 
John Seipel, a 22-year-old soldier from 
Mondovi, WI, I felt what others in the 
past month must have experienced: 
that the hostilities in Somalia have 
now struck too close to home. 

Over the past several months we have 
watched the United States mission in 
Somalia evolve from providing emer- 
gency humanitarian relief, to stabiliz- 
ing the situation, to trying to capture 
a warlord, and now, to institution- and 
nation-building. What we thought was 
originally a noble mission to deliver 
food now appears to be a misguided at- 
tempt to deliver democracy. Whatever 
that means, or whatever that is, it has 
proven questionable at best whether we 
can fulfill a mission of democratization 
and nation-building in Somalia. I have 
seen no evidence that we are even wel- 
come to try. Furthermore, I would 
even question whether it is appropriate 
for military troops—rather than civil- 
ian personnel—to carry out such goals. 

In any case, Madam President, the 
situation has deteriorated. Our troops 
are suffering increasing violence, and 
there are no clear objectives for U.S. 
forces. 

I know this issue has been discussed 
by this body, and that we passed a reso- 
lution in the DOD authorization bill 
earlier this month, urging the adminis- 
tration to submit a statement of mis- 
sion by October 15. While I am pleased 
that Congress has taken measures to 
gain control of this situation—of a 
major U.S. troop deployment—it has 
been my position that the troops 
should not have been there past 90 days 
after President Bush first sent Amer- 
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ican soldiers there in December with- 
out a congressional resolution of ap- 
proval. The issue of the War Powers 
Act, Mr. President, is a quintessential 
post-cold-war issue, and it will become 
more and more important as calls for 
U.S. intervention will increase. In Feb- 
ruary, I declined to cosponsor the Sen- 
ate resolution which was introduced 
and passed in 1 day because I thought 
the resolution was too vague in terms 
of the United States mission and dura- 
tion of our commitment in Somalia. It 
was also because of the War Powers 
Act, because of a lack of congressional 
approval for this specific mission, that 
I, with six of my colleagues, voted 
against that resolution in the DOD bill. 
It turns out, I believe, that the original 
resolution, which mandated a with- 
drawal of U.S. troops within 30 days 
unless continuation was authorized by 
a specific act of Congress, was probably 
the correct position. 

I join several of my colleagues who 
have spoken today to say that we 
should leave Somalia now: we should 
not increase the American troop level 
or increase our involvement. Our con- 
tinued presence risks not only more 
American lives but also the possibility 
that the worldwide broadcasting of the 
mistreatment of U.S. prisoners will so 
inflame our national pride that it will 
be increasingly difficult to leave. 

We should get out now, Madam Presi- 
dent, before we are in so deeply that we 
cannot get out at all. 


GRANT AWARDED TO NCCNHR 


Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, as 
chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that the Administration on 
Aging has awarded a 4-year grant to 
the National Citizens’ Coalition for 
Nursing Home Reform for the oper- 
ation of the National Long-Term Care 
Ombudsman Resource Center. The cen- 
ter, which was established under the 
1992 amendments to the Older Ameri- 
cans Act [OAA], establishes a perma- 
nent support system for State nursing 
home ombudsmen programs, enabling 
them to develop effective advocacy for 
persons in long-term care facilities. 
Since 1975, these programs, supported 
by local counterparts with hundreds of 
trained volunteers, have labored to 
build high quality support systems for 
individual residents and their families. 

The National Citizens’ Coalition for 
Nursing Home Reform [NCCNHR], a 
Washington DC-based consumer organi- 
zation made up of over 300 member 
groups and nearly 1,000 individual 
members, has operated for almost 20 
years as the premier source of informa- 
tion on issues—legal, medical, social, 
and ethical—affecting the quality of 
care and life of nursing home residents. 
NCCNHR’s work to protect the rights 
of residents has received repeated rec- 
ognition from State and local ombuds- 
man programs, regulators, the aging 
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network, family and friends of nursing 
home residents, as well as from resi- 
dents themselves. It was through 
NCCNHR’s leadership that an effective 
coalition of national organizations was 
developed. Called the Campaign for 
Quality Care, it successfully promoted 
the passage of the 1987 nursing home 
reform law. Since that time, NCCNHR 
has continued its leadership role to en- 
sure that the law's mandates for qual- 
ity care will be implemented and the 
standards enforced. 


The center will provide technical as- 
sistance, consultation, training and in- 
formation dissemination to meet the 
needs of State and local ombudsmen in 
fulfilling the new program require- 
ments enacted in the 1992 OAA amend- 
ments. The National Association of 
State Units on Aging will assist 
NCCNHR in meeting the Center's ob- 
jectives, which were developed in con- 
junction with the National Association 
of State Long Term Care Ombudsman 
Programs. The Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Aging has supported the long 
term care ombudsman program since 
its inception, and has worked closely 
with the staff at NCCNHR on every sig- 
nificant piece of nursing home legisla- 
tion throughout that time. 


This official acknowledgement of the 
role that NCCNHR has played and con- 
tinues to play in the development of 
strong long term care ombudsman pro- 
grams across the country underscores 
the renewed commitment of this ad- 
ministration to guarantee an effective 
voice for health care consumers. The 
ombudsman program is the operating 
prototype which is increasingly used as 
the model for protecting the rights of 
all health care consumers. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Madam President, any- 
one even remotely familiar with the 
U.S. Constitution knows that no Presi- 
dent can spend a dime of Federal tax 
money that has not first been approved 
by Congress, both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the U.S. Senate. 


So when you hear a politician, or an 
editor or a commentator declare that 
Reagan ran up the Federal debt, or 
that Bush ran it up, bear in mind that 
it was, and is, the constitutional duty 
of Congress to control Federal spend- 
ing, which Congress has failed miser- 
ably to do for half a century. 


The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,407,769,734,324.50 as of the 
close of business on Monday, October 4. 
Averaged out, every man, woman, and 
child in America owes a share of this 
massive debt, and that per capita share 
is $17,160.27. 
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RESTRUCTURING CERTAIN RURAL 
ELECTRIC ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
wish to engage in a colloquy with my 
distinguished colleague, Senator 
LEAHY, chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

As I understand H.R. 3123, as amend- 
ed, it authorizes the Administrator, at 
his discretion, to make insured electric 
loans to an applicant if the Adminis- 
trator determines the applicant has ex- 
perienced a severe hardship. These se- 
vere hardship loans will be made at an 
interest rate of 5 percent per annum. 
Appropriations for the cost of the loans 
are authorized to support $125,000,000 
for these severe hardship loans that 
meet certain criteria, including low per 
capita and household income and very 
high electric rates. 

Mr. LEAHY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Potential applicants 
in States like Pennsylvania face a se- 
vere hardship because they serve low 
income areas and have rates more than 
20 percent higher than a neighboring 
electric utility. This kind of rate dis- 
parity with a contiguous electric util- 
ity can occur because a rural electric 
cooperative serving a rural, economi- 
cally depressed area, borders another 
utility whose fringes are rural, but 
whose overall territory is suburban and 
economically healthy. However, some 
rural electric cooperatives facing se- 
vere hardship, like many of those in 
Pennsylvania, cannot pass the rate dis- 
parity test to qualify for a normal 
hardship loan because the rate charged 
by urban electric utilities drive up the 
State average. This means that these 
rural electric cooperatives often do not 
have rates more than 20 percent higher 
than the- State average, even though 
their rates are as much as 85 percent 
higher than a neighboring electric util- 
ity. 

My question is this: Does the Senator 
agree that rural electric cooperatives 
facing this kind of severe hardship 
should be considered for severe hard- 
ship loans under this Act? 

Mr. LEAHY. Yes Rural electric co- 
operatives experiencing the kind of dif- 
ficulty the Senator described should be 
considered for severe hardship loans 
under this act. 

Mr. WOFFORD. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Vermont for his 
leadership in reforming the Rural Elec- 
tric Administration and I yield the 
floor. 

en 


DEATH OF EDWARD FARLEY 
BURKE 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, it is 
with deep sadness and a great sense of 
sorrow that I rise today in memory of 
Edward Farley Burke, a highly re- 
spected citizen of Rhode Island, who 
passed away last Friday, one day be- 
fore what would have been his 65th 
birthday. 
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I have known, worked closely with, 
and admired Ed throughout my politi- 
cal career. Ed was an extremely able 
attorney who possessed superb analyt- 
ical skills and that unique ability to 
grasp and solve complex issues. He was 
also a committed public servant who 
served our State and Nation nobly. 

Born and raised in Providence, Ed re- 
ceived both his undergraduate and law 
degrees from Harvard. He worked in a 
series of public service jobs where he 
became known for his considerable 
abilities. He was also a retired colonel 
from the U.S. Air Force, where he 
served as a legal officer. 

Among his many interests and ac- 
complishments, Ed and I shared a simi- 
lar vision of establishing high-speed 
ground transportation along the North- 
east corridor. In fact, he served as vice 
chairman of the Northeast Corridor 
Initiative, a private, nonprofit organi- 
zation dedicated to the electrification 
of the corridor from Washington, DC to 
Portland, ME. 

Having served 12 years as chairman 
of the Rhode Island Public Utilities 
Commission, Ed knew firsthand of the 
energy concerns of our region. That 
problem was brought closer to home 
with the oil embargo of the early 
1970's. Ed, always a visionary, success- 
fully negotiated with Canada to bring 
Quebec hydroelectric power to the 
Northeast, thus reducing our region’s 
dependency on imported oil. 

Madam President, all told, Ed was a 
superb individual with too numerous 
accomplishments and affiliations for 
me to recite. Above all, he was a true 
friend. It is worth noting that Ed was 
also a staunch Democrat, beginning 
with his days at Harvard where he was 
vice president of Students for Truman 
Club. He later worked in the presi- 
dential campaigns of Adlai Stevenson, 
Hubert Humphrey, and more recently 
TOM HARKIN and President Clinton. 

Madam President, we in Rhode Island 
will certainly miss Ed for his intel- 
ligence and gentle demeanor. We will 
also sorely miss someone of his caliber 
and integrity. I wish to pass along my 
sincere condolences to his wife, Phyl- 
lis, their children, and their 6 grand- 
children. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an obituary which ap- 
peared in the Providence Journal on 
Saturday appear at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
ary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EDWARD F, BURKE DIES; EX-CHAIRMAN OF 

PUC, LAWYER, ENERGY ACTIVIST 
(By Thomas J. Morgan) 

PROVIDENCE.—Edward Farley Burke, a 
longtime Democratic activist and former 
chairman of the state Public Utilities Com- 
mission, died at home yesterday, one day be- 
fore what would have been his 65th birthday. 

He was the husband of Phyllis (Moran) 
Burke, and lived on Lyndhurst Avenue. 
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Mr. Burke had been ailing for some time 
after a kidney transplant a year ago, accord- 
ing to former Gov. J. Joseph Garrahy, a busi- 
ness associate in Mr. Burke's Canadian Con- 
nection Ltd. of Providence, an energy and 
trade consulting concern. 

“I'd known Ed maybe 30, 35 years," said 
Garrahy, who appointed him as chairman of 
the PUC in 1977, “back to when he was an as- 
sistant to (former Mayor Walter) Reynolds. 
He had a long and distinguished career.” 

He was born in Providence, the son of the 
late Dr. Edward F. and Agnes (Farley) 
Burke. He was a 1946 graduate of Classical 
High School and a 1950 graduate of Harvard. 
He obtained a law degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1953. 

He was a lifelong fan and supporter of the 
Atlanta Braves from the days when the team 
played in Boston. In a 1988 interview he re- 
called attending games at Braves Field Bos- 
ton in 1935 at the age of 7. “Everybody else 
on the block was rooting for the Red Sox," 
he said, “I showed in later life the same 
tendency—Hubert Humphrey, etc. Lost 
causes are second cousins, I guess. The 
Braves were lovable, they were crazy.” 

When the attendance at Braves games 
began fading, Mr. Burke, then a student at 
Harvard Law School, became president of a 
Save the Braves Committee. When he heard 
the news in 1953 that the Braves were moving 
to Milwaukee, he said, “I don’t think I wept 
at that point, but I sure as hell did later." 

Mr. Burke was a former chief legal counsel 
to the state Department of Corrections, as- 
sistant city solicitor of Providence from 1959 
to 1961, administrative assistant to Mayor 
Reynolds from 1961 to 1965, special counsel to 
the attorney general 1965-67, chief legal 
counsel to the Department of Social Welfare 
in 1969-70, and chief legal counsel to the De- 
partment of Mental Health, Retardation and 
Hospitals in 1970-72. 

He was a retired colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve, where he served as a legal officer. 

Mr. Burke became involved early in Demo- 
cratic politics. In 1948, he became vice presi- 
dent of the Harvard Students for Truman 
Club, and served on the executive committee 
of the Harvard Liberal Union. He was active 
in Adlai Stevenson’s presidential campaigns 
in 1952 and 1956, and managed Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s campaigns in Rhode Island in 1968 
and 1972. He made an unsuccessful primary 
run for mayor in 1964. 

Mr. Burke was co-chairman in 1976 of the 
Rhode Island Chapter of Lawyers for Carter. 
But he divorced himself from election cam- 
paigns from the time he became PUC chair- 
man in 1977, until he left the post in 1988. 

In 1992, he became a member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of Americans 
for Harkin, and when Tom Harkin withdrew 
from the presidential campaign, he sup- 
ported Bill Clinton. 

Charged by Garrahy with developing new 
energy sources to wean Rhode Island away 
from its dependence on OPEC oll after the 
1974 Arab oil embargo, Mr. Burke negotiated 
contracts to obtain Canadian gas, hydro- 
electric power and electricity from other 
sources. 

He was a founding member in 1979 of the 
Northeast International Committee on En- 
ergy, and in 1981 of the Governors Power 
Planning Committee of New England. He was 
the proxy for Garrahy and Gov. Edward D. 
DiPrete when they were unable to attend 
sessions of the Governors Power Planning 
Committee or of the Eastern Canadian Pre- 
miers/New England Governors Committee. 

As a result of his work, New England now 
obtains 10 percent of its energy needs from 
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hydroelectric, nuclear and coal-generating 
sources. 

Mr. Burke was a member and a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Regu- 
latory Utilities Commissioners. 

When he left office, he formed Canadian 
Connection, of which Garrahy is a former 
president. For the past two years he was vice 
chairman of the nonprofit Northeast Cor- 
ridor Initiative, which supports electrifica- 
tion and other improvements in the North- 
east Rail Corridor from Washington to Port- 
land, Maine. 

Besides his wife he leaves two sons, Edward 
Francis Burke of Wayland, Mass., and David 
William Burke of Providence; two daughters, 
Elizabeth Burke Bryant of East Greenwich 
and Melissa A. Burke, a law school student 
in San Francisco, and six grandchildren. 

The funeral will be held Tuesday at 9 a.m. 
from the J.F. Skeffington Chapel, 925 Chalk- 
stone Ave., with a concelebrated Mass of 
Christian Burial at St. Pius Church, Eaton 
Street, at 10:30. Burial will be in St. Ann 
Cemetery, Cranston. 


DEATH OF HAROLD GERKE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, just 
over 1 month ago, the State of Mon- 
tana lost one of its leading citizens, 
Harold Gerke of Billings. With Harold’s 
passing, I also lost a friend and mentor. 

Every community needs someone 
like Harold Gerke. He was a good man. 
But, beyond that, Harold was a leader, 
a doer, somebody who knew the value 
of public service. 

Rising to the rank of speaker, Harold 
served with distinction for 16 years in 
the Montana House of Representatives. 
As a young legislator from Missoula, 
Harold was my speaker. He was always 
the source of wise counsel and encour- 
agement. Thanks to Harold’s leader- 
ship, I believe Montana is a better 
place today. 

Harold was also a bit of a pioneer in 
Montana politics. As the Billings Ga- 
zette noted: “Early in his career, 
Gerke's political success was a rarity: 
A Democrat elected in Yellowstone 
County.” I believe Harold helped blaze 
the way to two-party politics in Yel- 
lowstone County. 

Yet, despite Harold's accomplish- 
ments at the State Capitol in Helena, 
his heart was always in Billings. He 
served three terms as a city alderman 
and was eventually appointed mayor. 

Outside of public office, over the 
years, Harold served as director of the 
Billings Housing Authority, as chair- 
man of the Montana Horse Racing 
Board, and as a member of the local 
mental health center board. In short, if 
there was an important and good cause 
in the city of Billings, you could bet 
that Harold would be there lending his 
support. 

Harold leaves behind his wife of 62 
years, Vera, along with a son; four 
grandchildren; and two great grand- 
children. They should all be proud of 
his legacy of service to the city of Bil- 
lings and the State of Montana. 

I yield the floor. 
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CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR 
DEMOCRATIC REFORM IN RUSSIA 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, events 
in Moscow during the last several days 
have been among the most dramatic 
since Russia embarked on its journey 
toward democracy and economic re- 
form several years ago. 

It is indeed regrettable that the 
proreformers’ latest victory was 
marked by both violence and blood- 
shed. However, I do note that the mili- 
tary, under President Yeltsin's author- 
ity, seems to have used the least 
amount of force necessary to turn back 
the antidemocracy forces and to re- 
store order in Moscow. 

Two weeks ago, when President 
Yeltsin disbanded the Parliament and 
announced that new parliamentary 
elections would be held in December, I 
said it was important to remember 
that it is not Yeltsin the individual— 
no matter how much we may like and 
respect him—that we are endorsing. 
Rather, we are embracing what he is 
trying to achieve, namely the building 
of democratic and free market institu- 
tions. 

The referendum that was held in Rus- 
sia last spring gave President Yeltsin a 
clear mandate to hold new parliamen- 
tary elections. The Parliament, a ves- 
tige of Russia’s Soviet past, obstructed 
this democratic process from the start. 
In recent days, some members of that 
now defunct body took extreme and 
provocative measures to prevent Rus- 
sians from choosing their future 
through the ballot box. 

President Yeltsin’s actions of the 
last few days appear designed to ensure 
that the Russian people will have that 
right. I am pleased to learn that the 
December parliamentary elections are 
on track; and electoral law is being for- 
mulated and President Yeltsin has said 
that the elections would be free, fair, 
and open to anyone wishing to run. 
Presidential elections are scheduled for 
June. 

I am concerned to learn, however, 
that President Yeltsin has issued a de- 
cree banning the activities of certain 
organizations, and suspending the pub- 
lication of eight newspapers. Just as 
President Yeltsin has recognized that 
the Russian people deserve the chance 
to choose their future free of intimida- 
tion, I believe that he must recognize 
that they deserve the opportunity to be 
exposed to a wide range of views, par- 
ticularly during the election process. 

I am confident that the Clinton ad- 
ministration will continue to help 
President Yeltsin to focus on the end 
goal: Free and fair elections. I com- 
mend the administration for its cool- 
headed response to the crisis in Mos- 
cow. Not only did it strike the right 
chord in demonstrating U.S. support 
for the democratic process, but it con- 
tinues to do a marvelous job of consult- 
ing with the Congress on this issue. 
State Department officials took care 
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to inform and consult with Members 
throughout the crisis, and later today, 
Secretary Christopher is scheduled to 
brief the Congress on the full course of 
events in Moscow. I look forward to 
hearing from the Secretary on this 
matter. 

We must continue to show the re- 
formers in Russia that we are with 
them. In the coming days and weeks, I 
believe we should place a high priority 
on helping Russia with its election 
process. While we must not take sides 
or get involved in partisan politics, 
there is much that we can do to en- 
courage and support Russia to create 
the appropriate conditions for a free, 
fair, and open election process. 

We have made it clear that we sup- 
port President Yeltsin’s recent actions 
because his objective is to bring de- 
mocracy to Russia. The Congress re- 
cently appropriated $2.5 billion in as- 
sistance to promote economic and po- 
litical reform in Russia and the other 
New Independent States. We would do 
well to target some of those funds to 
promote a free and fair election proc- 
ess. Our goal is to help consolidate de- 
mocracy in Russia, and I believe we 
should back up our words with actions. 


MULTIPLE-USE PRACTICES ON 
FEDERAL LANDS ARE VITAL TO 
WESTERN ECONOMIES 


Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, 
during the August recess, I held a Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee field 
hearing in Rapid City, SD. The purpose 
of the hearing was to learn how small 
businesses are impacted by multiple- 
use and wilderness policies. To say the 
least, I was overwhelmed by the Black 
Hills community's strong response and 
turnout for this hearing. Nearly 200 
concerned South Dakotans were in at- 
tendance on a holiday weekend morn- 
ing. Citizens from surrounding States 
attended as well. The committee also 
received many comments during the 
week the hearing record was kept open. 

The hearing reaffirmed a very dis- 
turbing fact: Opponents of multiple-use 
practices on Federal lands in the Black 
Hills and elsewhere are mounting a 
frontal assault on existing uses of Fed- 
eral lands and the concept of multiple- 
use itself. How Federal lands are used 
and maintained would greatly affect 
the livelihoods of thousands of citizens, 
and the existence of thousands of small 
businesses throughout the West. The 
economic survivability of many west- 
ern communities, large and small, are 
at stake. The following statement by 
Mr. Frank Davis, director of the Divi- 
sion of Forestry, South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, best states the 
important issues at stake in the Black 
Hills: 

Virtually every acre of the Black Hills Na- 
tional Forest needs some form of manage- 
ment to keep it in a vigorous, healthy, aes- 
thetically pleasing, and productive condi- 
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tion. The forest plan should recognize this, 
and it should be reflected in the size of the 
timber program. 

Madam President, Federal land use is 
a complex subject. There are many is- 
sues to be considered. Ranching, tim- 
bering, tourism, recreation, mining, 
and manufacturing are impacted di- 
rectly by Federal land use decisions. 
Other businesses that service the in- 
dustries I just listed are affected indi- 
rectly. If a balance among competing 
interests is not reached, and the use of 
Federal lands is severely curtailed, or 
restricted entirely, the results could be 
disastrous. Mayor Drue Vitter of Hill 
City, speaking on behalf of the mayors 
of the Black Hills, said it best at the 
hearing: 

Good management of the forest by the For- 
est Service, sustain a good cut for the indus- 
try, groom the forest well, keep it healthy, 
and we will have a healthy economy. Don’t 
let anybody sway you into thinking that 
total wilderness will save anything. It will 
only wreck our economy in western South 
Dakota. 

Mayor Vitter is right. Indeed, his 
statement can be applied not just in 
South Dakota but throughout the 
West. Absent responsible multiple-use 
plans, many rural communities would 
disappear, thousands of Americans 
would lose their jobs, families would be 
disrupted, and the condition of Federal 
lands would be placed in jeopardy. 

This last point—the management of 
Federal lands—is the centerpiece, the 
hub of multiple-use strategies. Sound 
stewardship and range management 
practices represent the foundation 
needed to protect Federal lands and en- 
sure that they are maintained for fu- 
ture generations. Multiple-use prac- 
tices by the ranchers themselves great- 
ly enhance the condition of Federal 
lands. Keep in mind that many genera- 
tions of ranch families have made a liv- 
ing, raised their families, and main- 
tained these lands for future genera- 
tions. The sustainability of their liveli- 
hoods was linked to the substainability 
of the land. They are the true environ- 
mentalists. 

To tell these ranchers, these true en- 
vironmentalists, to get off public lands 
and leave the management to the Gov- 
ernment is not the way to go. The fis- 
cal and environmental costs involved 
would be excessive. The hands-on stew- 
ardship that ranchers devote to the 
land would not be found in any Govern- 
ment agency. The ranchers are a vital 
partner of the successful planning and 
implementation of multiple-use poli- 
cies. 

Am I suggesting the Federal Govern- 
ment leave the ranchers and others 
alone to manage the land? Of course 
not. I agree that there are some who 
abuse public lands. I agree that abuse 
of Federal lands is a problem. If Gov- 
ernment worked in concert with re- 
sponsible users of the land, needless 
abuse can be corrected. However, forc- 
ing ranchers, miners, loggers, and 
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other responsible users off all Federal 
land, and then locking the land up and 
throwing away the key is not the an- 
swer. Unmanaged lands would leave us 
with a Pandora’s box of problems that 
would be devastating to the wildlife 
and their habitats on federal lands. 
Yes, overuse leads to abuse. However, 
unmanaged nonuse leads to abuse as 
well—negligent abuse. 

This leads me to the other side of the 
equation: preservation. For the bene- 
fits of multiple-use practices to be as- 
sured, environmental and preservation 
considerations must be part of the mul- 
tiple-use package. Preservation does 
not always mean putting land out of 
reach of human contact. Preservation 
requires active, regular human mon- 
itoring and management. The Black 
Hills is a perfect example. The issue is 
not always use versus nonuse of Fed- 
eral lands. The issue is striking the 
proper balance among competing con- 
cerns which guarantee the economic vi- 
ability and environmental sustain- 
ability of Federal lands. It is not an 
easy task. 

Multiple-use policies in the Black 
Hills include programs to enhance 
their beauty and preservation. Proper 
forest management prevents forest 
fires. Watershed requires management 
too. Without these programs, the Black 
Hills could be vulnerable to irrevers- 
ible damage caused by fire or floods. 
The Black Hills is a beautiful, majestic 
region because it is well-preserved and 
well-managed. 

What has alarmed me is the direction 
being taken by some fringe elements to 
shut out the public entirely from Fed- 
eral lands. Balances can be struck, but 
human concerns must be considered 
and weighed before decisions are made. 
Caution must be taken so that the 
scale is not tipped too heavily to one 
side. Currently there are two wilder- 
ness areas in South Dakota. One in the 
Black Hills National Forest and the 
other in the Badlands. These areas 
have maintained the natural beauty of 
the Black Hills, enhanced the eco- 
system, and improved the health of the 
forest. As a result, we now have a 
healthy thriving forest in the Black 
Hills. Most people feel there is enough 
wilderness in South Dakota. However, 
environmental extremists are asking 
that 10 more areas, 6 in the Black Hills, 
totaling 131,200 acres be named as wil- 
derness areas. Again, the issue is strik- 
ing the proper balance. On that stand- 
ard, the extremists’ proposal would tip 
the scales too far. 

Madam President, many decisions on 
multiple-use policies have yet to be 
made. A forthcoming decision would 
determine whether or not the Black 
Hills National Forest could continue to 
sustain a vital timber industry. I am 
speaking of the proposed forest man- 
agement plan revision soon to be an- 
nounced for the Black Hills National 
Forest. A successful revision plan 
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would be one that builds on current 
management practices. Anything less 
will not do. I have taken an active role 
in this to assure that South Dakota’s 
timber industry would survive under 
any new plan. 

Last week, the Senate adopted an 
amendment, which I cosponsored, to 
delay for 1 year the implementation of 
the administration’s proposed 1994 
rangeland reform plan. This was a nec- 
essary step. The stakes are huge. The 
livelihoods of thousands of American 
families are at risk. Changes in exist- 
ing practices must receive full public 
review. Action by Congress will be nec- 
essary. More hearings will be needed. 
The people must be heard from. 

Madam President, I will continue 
working with South Dakotans who are 
stewards of the Federal lands in South 
Dakota to determine how these lands 
should be cared for in the future. The 
input of these citizens is vital if sound 
public policy is to be achieved. The an- 
swers will be found among those Amer- 
icans who have cared for the land over 
the years. Their future and their chil- 
dren’s future depends on continuing 
multiple-use practices on our Federal 
lands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that three newspaper articles be 
included in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Rapid City Journal, Sept. 5, 1993] 
PRESSLER RIPS ENVIRONMENTAL EXTREMISTS 
(By Dick Rebbeck) 

Timber sale appeals and wilderness. set- 
asides took a sound thrashing Saturday in 
Rapid City at a Senate hearing on “public 
land use impact on small business” in the 
Black Hills. 

Sen. Larry Pressler, R—S.D., opened the 
Senate Small Business Committee hearing 
with a charge that the Sierra Club and ‘“‘en- 
vironmental extremists” create havoc in the 
timber industry with so-called frivolous ap- 
peals to forest management decisions. 

And that, he said, undercuts the area's 
whole economic base. 

Following the morning-long session, Pres- 
sler also told reporters he was “very dubi- 
ous” about proposals to designate many 
thousands of acres of Black Hills National 
Forest as unlogged wilderness. 

Instead, he advocated retaining public 
lands in multiple-use—logging, grazing, wa- 
tershed, recreation, mining—management. 

Thirteen witnesses spoke before a crowd of 
some 200 to summarize their written testi- 
mony filed with the Senate committee. 

South Dakota State Forester Frank Davis 
said he opposed adding to the amount of des- 
ignated wilderness in the Black Hills. 

The entire national forest needs manage- 
ment, which includes logging, to remain 
healthy, vigorous and productive, he said. 

Stan Silva of the forest supervisor's office 
at Custer said three areas totalling 16,500 
acres were under study as possible wilder- 
ness. If Congress adds these areas to the fed- 
eral wilderness system, the amount of Black 
Hills National Forest timber available to 
logging would decrease by 5 percent. 

Silva also said options considered for revi- 
Sion of the 10-year forest plan would var- 
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fously limit timber harvest to 40 million to 
100 million board feet. 

Hill City Mayor Drue Vitter followed that 
up with a call to maintain timber harvest at 
100 million to 120 million board feet a year to 
sustain the region’s economy. 

Reducing the cut even to 80 million board 
feet could drive mills out of business and 
cost the Black Hills some 800 jobs, Vitter 
said. 

Dave Meredith of McLaughlin Sawmill at 
Spearfish said reducing national forest log- 
ging from 118 million to 85 million board feet 
would put 25 companies with 1,700 employees 
“at risk.” 

For the Sierra Club, Brian Brademeyer 
said increasing wilderness, while reducing 
timber harvest, would increase tourism. 

But Don Perdue said if his Rapid City fur- 
niture plant quit business for lack of wood 
products, he'd hope ‘environmentalists” 
would explain to his $10-an-hour employees 
why they'd be better off working for mini- 
mum wage in the tourism industry. 


[From the Argus Leader, Sept. 8, 1993] 


TIMBER LAND APPEALS TRIVIAL, PRESSLER 
Says 


RAPID Ciry.—Sen. Larry Pressler, R—S.D., 
criticized “environmental extremists’’ over 
the Labor Day weekend for creating havoc in 
the timber industry with so-called frivolous 
appeals of forest management decisions. 

Pressler also told reporters he was ‘‘very 
dubious” about proposals*to designate many 
thousands of acres of Black Hills National 
Forest as unlogged wilderness. 

Instead, the Senator said public lands 
should be retained in multiple-use manage- 
ment for logging, grazing, watershed and 
recreation, 

Pressler was in Rapid City to hold a Senate 
hearing on the impact of public land use on 
small business. 

[From the Lawrence County Centennial, 
Sept. 8, 1993) 
ANTI-WILDERNESS FEELINGS DOMINATE 
HEARING 


(By Shane L. Mott) 


Opposition against any further wilderness 
designation in the Black Hills was a major 
emphasis common among those testifying 
during a Sept. 4 U.S. Senate Field Hearing 
on the effect of federal land use upon small 
business held in Rapid City. 

The hearing was part of a Labor Day week- 
end tour of several sites around South Da- 
kota by Sen. Pressler. 

We're all environmentalists,” said Sen. 
Larry Pressler, R, referring to testifying 
during the hearing. 

The hearing was divided into four parts: 
prefacing remarks by Pressler, government 
witnesses, industry witnesses and environ- 
mental witnesses. 

With over 150 people present, it was one of 
the largest groups ever to attend a Congres- 
sional meeting in this area. 

Pressler differentiated between everyone 
who cares about the environment and the ex- 
treme environmentalists, naming the Sierra 
Club as an example of extremism. 

The late Governor George Mickelson and 
Governor Walter D. Miller both have strong- 
ly advocated multiple-use in the Black Hills. 

“Within South Dakota, 63 percent of fed- 
eral lands are owned by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. Many small businesses are affected by 
how the over three million acres of federal 
land is used,” said Pressler, 

“The Black Hills timber industry contrib- 
uted $76 million to the area economy last 
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year. The forest service plan will greatly af- 
fect the timber industry positively or nega- 
tively for the next ten years. 

“The issue of timber sales needs to be re- 
solved. The Sierra Club's irresponsible filing 
of appeals to every timber sale needs to be 
eliminated," said Pressler. 

Representatives of the timber industry and 
environmental groups agreed the bonding 
and costs involved in timber sales are hurt- 
ing small businesses. 

When Pressler challenged the “frivolous 
appeals’’ made by the Sierra Club, Brian 
Brademeyer of the Sierra Club, responded 
the appeals weren't frivolous. ‘Appeals 
wouldn’t be made if the Forest Service 
obeyed the law in relation to the appeals,” 
said Brademeyer. 

Quoting from documents in 1875, Frank 
Davis, Director of the South Dakota Division 
of Forestry said, “Fire damage and open 
spaces are common .. . scarcely an old tree 
could be found... rarely is a tree greater 
than eight inches thick." 

“The Black Hills Forest is in better condi- 
tion now than it was in 1875. Every part of 
the Black Hills has been logged, mined, 
grazed and used by man. There is no true wil- 
derness in the Black Hills," Davis said. 

Davis set the theme followed by all govern- 
ment, timber and tourist representatives. 
“The forest will be destroyed if additional 
wilderness areas are approved,” he said. 

Tom Troxel of the Black Hills Multiple- 
Use Coalition agreed. 

“Not only is the forest healthier, but the 
wildlife population is also healthier and it 
must be remembered that people are also 
part of the ecosystem,” Troxel said. 

Timber and tourist industry representa- 
tives agreed with Troxel and Davis. 

“After 120 years of settlement and civiliza- 
tion, there is no person more than 2.5 miles 
from a road,“ said Bill Honerkamp of the 
Black Hills Badlands and Lakes Association. 

It was pointed out that trucks and other 
modern fire fighting equipment can’t be used 
to fight fires in areas designated as wilder- 
ness. 

“Grazing public lands helps reduce the 
amount of dead vegetation. This reduction 
helps reduce the danger of fire,” said Larry 
Nelson, president of the South Dakota Lands 
Council. 

"Wilderness designations lock people out. 
It is discriminating against the disabled,” 
said Hill City Mayor Drue Vitter. 

“The majority of the 4 million annual visi- 
tors from outside South Dakota wouldn't be 
able to enjoy areas they now have access to. 
The designation of additional wilderness 
areas would harm the recreational/tourist in- 
dustry,” said Honerkamp. 

“The designation of wilderness would 
eliminate some grazing lands and five per- 
cent of current timber harvests,” said Nelson 
and Stanley Sylva, Resource Staff Officer for 
the Black Hills National Forest. 


“In essence, a wilderness designation 
eliminates ecological diversity,’ Nelson 
said. 


Nelson warned that if grazing fees rise sub- 
stantially and livestock are locked out of 
public lands the only option left for ranchers 
would be to subdivide their property. 

“Approximately 22,000 animals are grazed 
in the Black Hills by 251 operators and most 
graze no more than 150 animals,” said Nelson 
and Sylva. 

Brademeyer countered that the Sierra Club 
has proposed the wilderness areas because it 
would help promote the environment, tour- 
ism and film making industry. 

Despite Brademeyer's claim, legally, most 
filming would be prohibited in wilderness 
areas. 
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Brademeyer said, “More wilderness areas 
need to be designated because 95 percent of 
wilderness designations are west of the Da- 
kotas and only one acre per square mile of 
South Dakota is designated wilderness." 

In response to a question by Pressler, 
Brademeyer said, “The Sierra Club bases its 
nine wilderness proposals solely on the cri- 
teria that no roads were in the area.” 

Joseph Satrom from the Nature Conser- 
vancy’s South Dakota-North Dakota office 
said, The organization's goal is to preserve 
and protect endangered plants and animals. 
While it is thought some endangered plants 
and animals exist in the Black Hills, there is 
no scientific data to prove it." 

“Until such time the scientific data is 
available, the Nature Conservancy isn't ac- 
tively seeking land in the Black Hills. The 
biggest danger to the Black Hills is develop- 
ment by out-of-state companies,” Satrom 
sald. 

Agreeing with industry witnesses, Satrom 
said, “A sustainable environment means a 
sustainable economy.” 

The new forest plan is due out this winter. 
The forest plan will focus upon water yield, 
roadless areas, exploration and production of 
minerals and timber production. 

“The new plan will reduce timber harvests 
from the current 120 million board feet down 
to between 40-100 million board feet,” says 
Sylva. 

“The reduction in timber has already 
closed mills and put people out of work. If 
timber production falls below 80 million 
board feet, one mill will be lost. If it falls 
below 60 million, two mills will be lost leav- 
ing only the large national companies,” 
Vitter said. 

“Federal law says the first priority of the 
national forests is to maintain a sustainable 
yield of timber,” Vitter added. 

“The timber industry believes a sustain- 
able yield is around 120 million board feet a 
year.” said Dave Meredith, owner of 
McLaughlin timber Mill, Spearfish. 

“The Black Hills National Forest provides 
$4.1 million in payments to the state and 
counties and provides 2,100 jobs,” Sylva said. 

A reduction in timber sales means less 
money to schools and local government and 
less money means higher taxes on lower pay- 
ing jobs,” Vitter said. 

“A sustainable supply of timber protected 
from attack is necessary for a health indus- 
try,” Meredith said. 

Don Perdue, president of Perdue Inc., a 
Rapid City furniture company, agreed. 

“The cost of timber has risen 43 percent 
since August 1992. The rise has forced our 
company to absorb extra costs and raise our 
prices in a highly competitive market. The 
lack of supply, due to timber sale appeals, 
has forced my company to shut down several 
times already," Perdue said. 

“When a shut-down occurs, 200 people are 
put out of work. These are $10 an hour plus 
benefits Jobs. We have a $25 million a year 
business with a $5.4 million payroll," he said. 


THE SOMALI OPERATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
when we first sent Americans into So- 
malia, I had serious misgivings about 
the operation. Knowing it is much easi- 
er to get into a situation than to get 
out of it, I was especially concerned 
about the lack of a long-term plan to 
end the operation and bring our people 
home. The Somalia operation was a hu- 
manitarian act, and flowed from the 
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fundamental decency and compassion 
of the American people. Even so, I wor- 
ried that it would turn ugly once we 
decided to disarm Somali warlords. In 
a country torn by violence and anar- 
chy, I feared that escalating the mis- 
sion would surely put American lives 
at risk—and for no purpose that served 
America’s vital interests. 

I was not alone in these concerns. 
Many of my colleagues shared the same 
views. Yet in the first days of our pres- 
ence there, I was proud of my country, 
and of the men and women of our 
Armed Forces. Iam even more proud of 
their fortitude and courage in the 
present trying circumstances. 

Few nations in the world could 
have—or would have—done what the 
United States did, strictly out of com- 
passionate concern for our suffering 
fellow beings. Without doubt our inter- 
vention saved the lives of thousands 
who would have died of starvation and 
disease. Our soldiers and marines acted 
with compassion, and showed restraint 
and self-discipline. Their military pro- 
fessionalism was all the more remark- 
able considering how difficult and am- 
biguous the situation was in those 
early days of the Somali mission. It 
was not war. It was not police work. It 
fell somewhere in a gray area that 
military personnel are not specifically 
trained to handle. 

But today, Madam President, I am 
outraged by our losses in Somalia and 
the treatment of our dead. I am ap- 
palled at how the situation in Somalia 
has deteriorated. The administration 
may feel the need to put the best face 
on what has happened, but the deaths 
of 12 United States soldiers who died 
Sunday night speak more loudly than 
all the platitudes about U.N. peace- 
keeping and nation-building. 

To date we have lost 23 killed in ac- 
tion, 143 wounded, at least 1 American 
taken prisoner, and the bodies of our 
dead desecrated by the very people we 
went to save. This tragedy leaves me 
unspeakably sad and angry. I grieve for 
the families of our killed and wounded. 

Madam Speaker, the Somalia mis- 
sion has steadily sucked us into a situ- 
ation that now offers no good options. 
Americans are dying in an ill-defined 
mission that bears no clear relation to 
the national interest. I agree that this 
is intolerable, and must not continue. 
We all want to get out of this quag- 
mire. Yet we do not know how, for no 
matter how ill-advised it was to get en- 
gaged in a Somali tribal war; now that 
Aideed and his thugs have killed Amer- 
icans, it is in our national interest to 
punish them. In other words, what is at 
stake is not just Somalia. It was a wil- 
derness of savagery and squalor before 
we arrived, and unfortunately, it may 
revert to the same state when we leave. 
Frankly, I do not think we have the 
power to prevent it. What happens 
there is no longer the main issue, as far 
as Iam concerned. 
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What is at stake is U.S. credibility 
and prestige, but not just for their own 
sake. Credibility and prestige are not 
abstractions, but are indispensable 
components of national power. They 
are essential to convince potential ad- 
versaries of our will and resolve. In 
other words, Madam President, what is 
at stake is America’s ability to operate 
freely around the world, both now and 
in the future. Loss of U.S. credibility 
will only invite thugs and warlords to 
try their hand at killing Americans— 
perhaps in a time and place where our 
vital interests are at stake. We simply 
cannot allow the world to see us 
shamefully kicked out of Somalia by 
Aideed and his gang of cutthroats. 

Consequently, Madam President, 
while we cannot allow the tragedy in 
Somalia to continue, I regretfully con- 
clude we cannot simply pull out pre- 
cipitously. We must find a solution 
that will allow us to withdraw as soon 
as possible, but with U.S. credibility 
and international prestige intact. It is 
past time for the Congress to come to 
grips with this sorry spectacle and 
force the administration to find a way 
out of the quagmire—before Somalia 
becomes the pattern for future United 
States missions with the United Na- 
tions. 

Certain things must happen in order 
for the United States to begin a quick 
but orderly and honorable withdrawal. 
First, we must redefine the Somalia 
mission. Let us forget nation-building 
or importing Western-style democracy 
into such a place. Frankly, the pre- 
requisites for self-government do not 
exist in Somalia. The administration’s 
goal of agreements among the clans 
and some kind of grand national coun- 
cil are naive and unrealistic. This is a 
formula for a long-term commitment, 
and can probably never produce a via- 
ble central government in any case. 

The mission must be redefined in 
military terms—to secure Mogadishu 
and guarantee protection for our forces 
so that they can withdraw without har- 
assment, in a time of our own choos- 
ing. Above all, we must eliminate the 
confusion that inevitably comes from 
operating under the aegis of the United 
Nations. Once our Rangers were sur- 
rounded and attacked Sunday night, it 
took over 7 hours to organize and dis- 
patch a rescue force from among the 
various U.N. troops in the city. Our 
troops must be allowed to operate as a 
unified, cohesive American combat 
force, making full use of their proven 
skill, training, and equipment. They 
must not be artificially hobbled by the 
mistaken idea that the problem of 
Aideed and his thugs is a matter of law 
enforcement. The high casualties we 
suffered in the Sunday night battle re- 
sulted from a misguided attempt to ar- 
rest Aideed’s lieutenants. Why arrest 
them, Mr. President? Once arrested, in 
what venue and under whose law are 
they to be tried, and how are they to be 
punished if convicted? 
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Once the mission is redefined, Mr. 
President, we must decide on a sound 
strategy and operational plan to carry 
it out quickly. That also means we 
may have to temporarily increase our 
military power to levels sufficient to 
protect our forces as they are with- 
drawn; for as all military men know, a 
withdrawal under fire is the most dif- 
ficult of maneuvers. We may need to 
redeploy a carrier group in the Red Sea 
for adequate air support. I do know 
this, Madam President. The reinforce- 
ments proposed by the Pentagon—one 
reinforced company with a handful of 
tanks and Bradley fighting vehicles, 
seven helicopters, and two AC-130 
gunships are hardly enough. The prob- 
lem is not just that this response is 
feeble, but that it is tailored to fit into 
the existing flawed, muddled situation. 
In fact, it has all the earmarks of the 
incrementalism and half-hearted ap- 
proach that led to the debacle in Viet- 
nam. 

Madam President, I conclude by ex- 
pressing some sympathy with my col- 
leagues who want to pull out instantly. 
Had we known that our generosity and 
compassion would lead to this tragedy, 
we might have avoided it. But foresight 
was lacking in this instance. Regret- 
tably, statecraft must be based on our 
best judgment at the time. Now I be- 
lieve we have to exercise some vision 
and foresight. I do not advocate that 
we linger in Somalia, incurring more 
casualties to enact the vague Utopian 
notions of the United Nations. I do ask 
that we make fundamental changes in 
the way we are operating, so that we 
can extricate ourselves quickly and 
surely, and in a way that keeps the Na- 
tion's credibility—and thus our deter- 
rence to future aggressors—intact. 
Otherwise, we may find we will have to 
pay a higher price than we are now 
paying in the streets of Mogadishu, and 
in a place that does involve the Na- 
tion’s vital interests. 


ee 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, on behalf of the Vice President, 
in accordance with 22 United States 
Code 1928a-1928d, as amended, appoints 
the following Senators as members of 
the Senate delegation to the North At- 
lantic Assembly fall meeting during 
the first session of the 103d Congress, 
to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
October 7-11, 1993: The Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CAMPBELL], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEC- 
TER], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Senate proceed to executive session to 
consider the following nomination re- 
ported today by the committee on 
Armed Services; and that the Senate 
proceed to its immediate consider- 
ation: Gen. John M. Shalikashvili, to 
be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; I further ask unanimous consent 
that the nominee be confirmed, and 
that any statements appear in the 
RECORD as if read; that the motion to 
reconsider be laid upon the table; that 
the President be immediately notified 
of the Senate’s action; and that the 
Senate return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the nomination? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the immediate consider- 
ation of the nomination. 

The nomination was considered and 
confirmed as follows: 

THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Gen. John M. Shalikashvili to be Chairman 

of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


———_ 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to legislative session. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1993 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives on H.R. 2243, an act 
to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act to extend the authorization of 
appropriations in such act, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2243) entitled “An Act to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to extend the author- 
ization of appropriations in such Act, and for 
other purposes," and ask a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate insist on 
its amendment, agree to the request 
for conference, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint conferees. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, Mr. FORD, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. DAN- 
FORTH, and Mr. GORTON conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


CATAWBA INDIAN TRIBE OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LAND CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1993 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to immediate consider- 
ation of calendar No. 223, H.R. 2399, the 
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Catawba Indian Tribe of South Caro- 
lina Land Claims Settlement Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2399) to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of the Catawba Tribe of 
Indians in the State of South Carolina and 
the restoration of the Federal trust relation- 
ship with the Tribe, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1022 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I send an amendment to the desk 
on behalf of Senator INOUYE and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG], for Mr. INOUYE, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1022. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the text of the bill designated as sub- 
section (b) of section 4, strike the word en- 
titled’’ each place it appears and insert in 
each such place the word “‘eligible”’. 

Amend the text of the bill designated as 
subsection (c) of section 15 to read as follows: 

(c) LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—The provisions of any Federal law 
enacted after the date of enactment of this 
Act, for the benefit of Indians, Indian na- 
tions, tribes, or bands of Indians, which 
would affect or preempt the application of 
the laws of the State to lands owned by or 
held in trust for Indians, or Indian nations, 
tribes, or bands of Indians, as provided in 
this Act and the South Carolina State Imple- 
menting Act, shall not apply within the 
State of South Carolina, unless such provi- 
sion of such subsequently enacted Federal 
law is specifically made applicable within 
the State of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 
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So the bill (H.R. 2399), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


—_—_—_————— 


FEDERAL PHYSICIANS COM- 
PARABILITY ALLOWANCE ACT 
OF 1978 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Governmental Affairs Committee be 
discharged from further consideration 
of H.R. 2685, a bill to extend the Fed- 
eral Physicians Comparability Allow- 
ance Act of 1978, and that the Senate 
then proceed to its immediate consid- 
eration; that the bill be deemed read 
the third time, passed, and the motion 
to reconsider laid upon the table; that 
any statements relating to this meas- 
ure appear in the RECORD at the appro- 
priate place as if given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the bill (H.R. 2685) was deemed 
read the third time, and passed. 


ARMS CONTROL OBSERVER GROUP 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 149, submitted ear- 
lier today by Senators MITCHELL and 
DOLE, regarding the Senate observer 
group; that the resolution be agreed to; 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
upon the table; and that any state- 
ments thereon appear in the RECORD at 
the appropriate place as though read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the resolution (S. Res. 149) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 149 

Resolved, That (a) the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 105 of the One Hundred First Con- 
gress (agreed to April 13, 1989) (as extended 
by Senate Resolution 358 of the One Hundred 
First Congress (agreed to October 28, 1990), 
and further extended by Senate Resolution 
365 of the One Hundred Second Congress 
(agreed to October 8, 1992)), shall remain in 
effect until December 31, 1994. 

(b) Section 2(b) of Senate Resolution 105 of 
the One Hundred First Congress is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by inserting “or more“ after “one” 
each place it appears; and 

(B) by striking ‘staff member” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘staff 
members”; 

(2) by striking paragraph (2); 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (2), (3) and (4), respectively; 
and 

(4) in paragraph (2) (as redesignated), by 
striking "or secretary" each place it ap- 
pears. 

(c) Section 2(c) of Senate Resolution 105 of 
the One Hundred First Congress is amended 
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by striking the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “The majority 
leader and minority leader may each des- 
ignate one or more staff members to be re- 
sponsible to the respective leaders.”’. 

(d) Section 3 of Senate Resolution 105 of 
the One Hundred First Congress is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking ‘$600,000 and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘*$380,000"; and 

(B) by striking the period at the end there- 
of and inserting a comma and the following: 
“except that not more than $100,000 shall be 
available for each administrative cochair- 
man and the cochairman’s staff, and not 
more than $60,000 shall be available for each 
cochairman of the group who is not an ad- 
ministrative cochairman and the cochair- 
man’s staff’; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking ‘$300,000 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘'200,000"". 

(e) This resolution, and the amendments 
made by this resolution, shall be deemed to 
have become effective as of March 30, 1993. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
this resolution extends the authority 
of the Senate Arms Control Observer 
Group as authorized by Senate Resolu- 
tion 105 of the One Hundred First Con- 
gress (as previously extended by Senate 
Resolution 365 of the One Hundred Sec- 
ond Congress) to the end of this Con- 
gress. 

This proposed resolution also makes 
certain cost-cutting modifications in 
the measure establishing this group. 
The number of staff and support per- 
sonnel authorized to assist the group 
has been reduced consistent with gen- 
eral efforts to decrease legislative 
branch spending. These adjustments 
have been made, however, in a manner 
that will continue to allow the group 
to effectively execute its duties. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
held before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-1580. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report on the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund for fiscal year 
1992; to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1581. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the relative cost of 
shipbuilding for calendar year 1992; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 1301. An original bill to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1994 for intelligence 
activities of the United States Government 
and the Central Intelligence Agency Retire- 
ment and Disability System, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 103-155). 
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By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 978. A bill to establish programs to pro- 
mote environmental technology, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 103-156). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, without amendment and with 
a preamble: 

S. Res. 134. A resolution urging the Gov- 
ernment of Kuwait to compensate United 
States citizens and their families for finan- 
cial losses incurred as a result of their evac- 
uation during the Iraqi Invasion of Kuwait. 

S. Con. Res, 31. A concurrent resolution 
concerning the emancipation of the Iranian 
Baha'i community. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 

Carol Bellamy, of New York, to be Director 
of the Peace Corps; Tobi Trister Gati, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Secretary of State; 

Roger R. Gamble, of Virginia, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the Republic of 
Suriname. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Roger R. Gamble. 

Contributions, amount, date and donee: 

1. Self, $25.00, December, 1991, RNC; $25.00, 
December, 1990, RNC; $25.00, March 1990, 
RNC. 

2. Spouse, None. 

3. Children and spouses, names, Peter and 
Kelly Hartshorn; Steven and Rosa Gambte; 
Scott and Leonor Gamble; Marc Gamble, 
none. 

4. Parents, names, Avis Gamble, Ronald 
Gamble (deceased), none. 

5. Grandparents, names, Newton and Ethel 
Key (deceased). 

6. Brothers and spouses, names, Richard 
and Hilda Gamble, none. 

William Dale Montgomery, of Pennsylva- 
nia, a Career Member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Counselor, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Bulgaria. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: William Dale Montgomery. 

Post: Bulgaria. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1, Self, none. 

2. Spouse, Lynne Germain Montgomery, 
none. 

3. Children and spouses, names, Alexander 
Edward Montgomery, Amelia Sarah Mont- 
gomery, Katarine Germain Montgomery, 
none. 

4. Parents, names, William E. and Blondell 
C. Montgomery, none. 
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5. Grandparents, names, William and Bess 
Markus Close, Guy and Blanche Barrett 
Montgomery, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses, NA. 

7. Sisters and spouses, names, Mary and 
Dennis King, none. Cynthia and Bergir 
Wernerfeldt. My sister, Cynthia, tells me 
that both she and her husband have contrib- 
uted over the years to the Democratic Party. 
She declined to specify the amounts. 

Richard A. Boucher, of Maryland, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Cyprus. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Richard A. Boucher. 

Post: Republic of Cyprus. 

Contributions, amount, date and donee: 

l. Self, $75, January 1989, Democratic 
Party, $35, September 1989, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

2. Spouse, Carolyn L. Brehm, $240 per year, 
1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, General Motors Civic In- 
volvement Program, $100, October 1992, Hoo- 
siers for Jill Long. 

3. Children and spouses, Madeleine Brehm 
Boucher, age 5, Peter Brehm Boucher, age 2, 
none. 

4. Parents, Melville J. and Ellen Boucher, 
$55, 1989, Democrats/NY Democrats, $105, 
1990, Democrats/NY Democrats, $15, 1990, 
Bernie Sanders for Congress, $90, 1991, Demo- 
crats/NY Democrats, $25, 1991, Abrams for 
Senate, $220, 1992, Democrats/NY Democrats, 
$35, 1992, Abrams for Senate, $75, 1992, Bernie 
Sanders for Congress, $10, 1993, Clinton/Gore 
Transition, $35, 1993, Democratic National 
Committee, $25, 1993, Moynihan Reelection 
Committee, and $37, 1993, Democratic Sen- 
atorial Campaign Committee. 

5. Grandparents, Hiram A. Boucher, Rosa 
Stokes (Boucher), Hermann Kaufmann, Ella 
Barth (Kaufmann), deceased. 

6. Brother and Spouse, Douglas and Char- 
lotte Boucher, $50, July 1990, Harkin for Sen- 
ate, $250, October 1990, Bernie Sanders for 
Congress, $500, September 1991, Bernie Sand- 
ers for Congress, and $100, December 1991, 
Tom Harkin for President. 

7. Sister, Anita Boucher, $10, 1990, Paul 
Wellstone for Senate, $20, 1990, Bernie Sand- 
ers for Congress, and $20, 1992, Democratic 
Campaign Committee. 

Peter F. Romero, of Florida, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Ecua- 
dor. 

Nominee: Peter F. Romero. 

Post: Ambassador, United States Embassy, 
Quito, Ecuador. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: Peter F. Romero, none. 

2. Spouse: Ruth F. Espey-Romero, none. 

3. Children and spouses names: Alexander 
Baden Romero, age 9, none. 

4. Parents names: Peter Reyes, none; Cath- 
erine Tobin, none. 
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5. Grandparents names: Edward Nevers, 
Julia Nevers (both deceased). 

6. Brothers and spouses names: None. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: Julia Lacaba, 
none. 

Parker W. Borg, of Minnesota, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to the Republic of Ice- 
land. 

Nominee: Parker W. Borg. 

Post: Ambassador; Iceland. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: $100, March 7, 1992, Tsongas Com- 
mittee, $100, October 26, 1992, Hoagland for 
Congress. 

2. Spouse: none. 

3. Children and spouses names: All under 10 
years of age. 

4. Parents names: Betty W. Borg, none; 
Lloyd E. Borg (deceased, May 1982). 

5. Grandparents names: All deceased for 
more than ten years. 

6. Brothers and spouses names: None. 

T. Sisters and spouses names: Merrily Borg 
Babcock, Leslie Anne Borg, (both divorced 
more than ten years), none. 


Alan John Blinken, of New York, to be 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Belgium. 


Nominee: Alan John Blinken. 

Post: Ambassador; Belgium. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: Alan John Blinken, $10,000, July 
1992, DNC; $1,000, July 1992, Friends of Bob 
Carr; $500, January 1992, Owens for Senate; 
$1,000, May 1992, Clinton for President; $500, 
June 1992, Kerry Committee; $1,000, October 
1991, Committee for Tim Wirth; $1,000, De- 
cember 1991, Liz Holtzman for Senate; $1,500, 
September 1991, DNC; $10,000, December 1991, 
DNC; $1,000, April 1990, Bill Bradley for U.S. 
Senate; $500, January 1990, Eisendrath Cam- 
paign Committee; $500, February 1990, Sloane 
for Senate Committee; $1,000, June 1990, 
Friends of Al Gore, Jr. (Primary); $1,000, 
June 1990, Friends of Al Gore, Jr. (General); 
$250, October 1990, Women's Campaign Fund; 
$1,000, June 1989, Andrew Stein for Congress; 
$500, February 1989, Coelho for Congress; 
$1,000, August 1989, Re-Elect Congressman 
Schumer. 1993, none. 

2. Spouse: Melinda Blinken, $1,000, October 
1988, People for John Heinz Committee; 
$1,000, July 1988, Al Gore for President Com- 
mittee; $1,000, January 1990, Re-Elect Con- 
gressman Chuck Schumer; $1,000, April 1990, 
Bill Bradley for U.S. Senate, 1990; $200, June 
1990, Reed for Congress; $1,000, June 1992, 
Susan Molinari for Congress; $500, May 1992, 
Barbara Boxer for U.S. Senate; $1,000, May 
1992, Clinton for President; $1,000, September 
1992, Abrams, 1992; $250, October 1992, Kerry 
for President; $500, July 1992, Lynn Yaekel 
for Senate. 

3. Children and spouses names: Jonathan 
Blinken, spouse, Linda Blinken, none; Wendy 
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Boyd-Smith, spouse, Tim Boyd-Smith, none; 
David Blinken, spouse, Sally Blinken, $200, 
1992, Ferraro for Senate; $50, 1992, Carol 
Mosely Braun for Senate; Carol Ann 
Emquies, spouse, Moise Emquies, $250, Janu- 
ary 1993, Hollywood Women's Pol. Comm.; 
$250, February 1992, $200, May 1992, Barbara 
Boxer for U.S. Senate; $500, February 1991, 
$250, July 1991, $250, January 1992, $250, Au- 
gust 1992, $325, November 1989, $208, October 
1989, $250, January 1990, $250, August 1990, 
Hollywood Women’s Pol. Comm. 

4. Parents names: Maurice H. Blinken, de- 
ceased; Ethe! Blinkin, none. 

Grandparents names: Mier Blinken, Anna 
Blinken, deceased; Kate Horowitz, Morris 
Horowitz, deceased. 

6. Brother and spouse names: Robert and 
Allison Blinken, $10,000, September 15, 1992, 
DNC Victory Fund; $2,000, July 6, 1992, DNC 
Victory Fund; $5,000, October 15, 1990, Alan 
Blinken, 1990. Donal d Vera Blinken, 1990. 
$250, March 1990, DNC; $1,000 March 1990, 
Moynihan Committee; $2,000, October 1991, 
Moynihan Committee; $5,000, May 1992, DNC; 
$2,000, July 1992, DNC; $1,000, September 1992, 
DNC; $1,000, September, 1991, Clinton for 
President; $5,788, August 1992, DNC; $1,000, 
April 1993, Democratic Senate Campaign; 
$1,000, April 1993, Democratic Senate Cam- 
paign; $1,000, May 1993, Dick Swett for Con- 
gress; $500, June 1992, Abrams, 1992; $250, Sep- 
tember 1992, Citizens for Downey; $500, Sep- 
tember 1992, Citizens for Downey; $100, May 
1992, Braun for Senate; $250, February 1990; 
Bill Green for Congress;.$250, September 1992, 
NYS Democratic Committee. Vera Blinken, 
$1,000, January 1992, Clinton for President; 
$3,000, September 1992, DNC; $1,000, March 
1990, Moynihan Committee; $1,000, April 1993, 
Democratic Senate Committee; 1991, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses names: None. 

Swanee Grace Hunt, of Colorado, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Austria. 

Nominee: Swanee Grace Hunt. 

Post: United States Ambassador to Aus- 
tria. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouse. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: Swanee G. Hunt; $2,000, 06/21/89, 
Buie Seawell for Senate; $1,000, 08/29/89, Colo- 
rado Democratic Party; $1,000, 10/09/89, Dick 
Bond for Congress; $2,000, 11/30/89, Citizens for 
Romer; $4,000, 01/21/90, Gail Schoettler Cam- 
paign; $1,000, 02/12/90, Coloradans for David 
Skaggs; $2,000, 04/10/90, Josie Heath for US 
Senate; $1,000, 05/16/90, Young Working for 
Georgia; $5,000, 07/11/90, Rex Moran-Commit- 
tee to Restructure Public Education; $1,000, 
07/3090, Pat Hodapp for State Representa- 
tive; $1,000, 08/01/90, Committee to Elect 
Daphne Greenwood; $5,000, 08/30/90, Demo- 
cratic Senate Campaign Committee; $2,000, 
09/24/90, Josie Heath for US Senate; $4,000, 09/ 
27/90, Colorado Democratic Party Coordi- 
nated Campaign; $1,000, 10/26/90, Re-elect Gail 
Schoettler Treasurer; $1,000, 10/26/90, Com- 
mittee to Elect Daphne Greenwood; $1,000, 05/ 
20/91, Committee for Tim Wirth; $10,000, 07/03/ 
91, Citizens for a Healthy Colorado; $1,000, 08/ 
31/91, Re-elect David Skaggs; $1,000, 02/06/92, 
Clinton for President; $1,000, 0206/92, Na- 
tional Women’s Political Caucus; $1,000, 02/06’ 
92, Majority Council (Emily's List); $1,000, 03/ 
19/92, National Women’s Political Caucus; 
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$1,000, 03/19/1992, Elect Daphne Greenwood; 
$1,000, 03/19/1992, Friends of Tom Redder; 
$2,000, 04/05/1992, Colorado Democratic Wom- 
en's PAC; $1,000, 04/16/1992, Josie Heath for 
US Senate; $2,000, 06/12/1992, Children's First 
Campaign; $1,000, 07/09/1992, Colorado Demo- 
cratic Party; $250,000, 08/12/1992, DNC Victory 
Fund—Non Federal Account; $1,000, 08/25/1992, 
Friends of Tom Redder Inc; $1,000, 12/15/1992, 
Majority Council (Emily's List); $1,000, 12/15/ 
1992, Emily’s List; $1,000, 03/25/1993, Bob 
Krueger for Senate; $5,000, 05/13/1993, Fair 
Share Health; 

2. Spouse: Charles A. Ansbacher, $1,000, 05/ 
03/1990, State of Colorado/House Committee 
for Arts; $1,000, 09/19/1990, John Miller Re- 
election campaign; $2,500, 05/03/1991, Norm 
Early for Mayor, Inc; $1,000, 08/31/1991, Re- 
elect David Skaggs; $1,000, 05/05/1992, Dick 
Lamm for Senate; $5,000, 09/21/1992, DNC Vic- 
tory Fund 92; 

3. Children and Spouses: Henry Lloyd 
Ansbacher, none; Lillian Helen Hunt-Meeks, 
none; Theodore Patrick Ansbacher-Hunt, 
none; 

4. Parents: Ruth Ray Hunt, $1,000, 03/27/ 
1989, Steve Bartlett for Congress; $1,000, 04/28/ 
1989, Kent Hance for US Senate (primary); 
$1,000, 04/28/1989, Kent Hance for US Senate 
(general); $1,000, 08/90, Steve Bartlett for 
Congress; $1,000, 09/20/1990, The President's 
Club; $1,000,, 03/11/1991, Steve Bartlett for 
Congress; $1,000, 03/18/1991, Sam Johnson for 
Congress (primary); $1,000, 05/10/1991, Sam 
Johnson for Congress (general); $1,000, 10/29/ 
1991, Bush/Quayle ‘92; $5,000, 12/26/1991, Hunt 
Oil Company PAC; $7,500, 09/28/1992, The Pres- 
idential Trust; $1,000, 05/11/1993, Kay 
Hutchison for Senate; Haroldson Lafayette 
Hunt, Jr. (deceased); 

6. Brothers and Spouses: Ray L. Hunt, 
$1,000, March 17, 1989, Steve Bartlett for Con- 
gress; $1,000, April 13, 1989, Craig Thomas for 
Congress; $1,000, April 28, 1989, Kent Hance 
for US Senate; $1,000, May 17, 1989, Martin 
Frost for Congress; $1,000, September 5, 1989, 
Senator Bennett Johnston Campaign; $1,000, 
October 10, 1989, Cohen for Senator; $1,000, 
November 29, 1989, Sanford for Senate; $1,000, 
August 16, 1990, Steve Bartlett for Congress; 
$1,000, September 18, 1990, The President's 
Club; $1,000, October 18, 1990, Mary Meade 
Campaign; $1,000, March 11, 1991, Steve Bart- 
lett for Congress; $1,000, March 13, 1991, Sam 
Johnson for Congress (primary); $1,000, May 
8, 1991, Sam Johnson for Congress (general); 
$1,000, August 13, 1991, Martin Frost for Con- 
gress (primary); $1,000, August 18, 1991, Mar- 
tin Frost for Congress (general); $1,000, Octo- 
ber 29, 1991, Bush/Quayle 1992; $5,000, Decem- 
ber 23, 1991, Hunt Oil Company PAC; $1,000, 
January 16, 1992, Friends of Dick Lugar; 
$5,000, May 22, 1992, Texas Victory 1992 Com- 
mittee; $5,000, August 20, 1992, The Presi- 
dential Trust; $7,500, September 28, 1992, The 
Presidential Trust; $1,000, May 6, 1993, Kay 
Hutchison for Senate; Nancy A. Hunt, $1,000, 
March 17, 1989, Steve Bartlett for Congress; 
$1,000, April 13, 1989, Craig Thomas for Con- 
gress; $,1000, April 28, 1989, Kent Hance for 
US Senate (primary); $1,000, April 28, 1989, 
Kent Hance for US Senate (general); $1,000, 
May 17, 1989, Martin Frost for Congress (pri- 
mary); $1,000, May 17, 1989, Martin Frost for 
Congress (general); $1,000, September 9, 1990, 
Steve Bartlett for Congress; $1,000, March 11, 
1991, Sam Johnson for Congress (primary); 
$1,000, May 1, 1991, Steve Bartlett for Con- 
gress; $1,000, May 7, 1991, Sam Johnson for 
Congress (general); $1,000, August 13, 1991, 
Martin Frost for Congress (primary); $1,000, 
August 13, 1991, Martin Frost for Congress 
(general); $1,000 unknown Bush/Quayle ‘92 
$5,000 December 23, 1991 Hunt OIl Company 
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PAC; $5,000 May 22, 1992, Texas Victory ‘92 
Committee; $1,000 May 5, 1993, Kay Hutchison 
for Senate; 

7. Sisters and Spouses: June Hunt, $1,000, 
May 11, 1993, Kay Hutchison for Senate; 
Helen Hunt, $1,000, January 10, 1989, Friends 
of Ruth Messinger; $1,000 May 25, 1989, Com- 
mittee to Re-elect L. Holtzman; $1,000 June 
21, 1989 Committee to Elect K. Hutchinson; 
$2,000 October 17, 1989, Campaign of L. 
Holtzman; $1,000 October 25, 1989, Committee 
for David Dinkins; $1,000 November 5, 1990, 
Friends of Ruth Messinger; $1,000 November 
9, 1990, Women’s Campaign Fund; $1,500 June 
30, 1991, Committee to Re-elect Wilma 
Mankiller; $1,000 August 8, 1991, Women’s 
Campaign Fund $1,000 October 18, 1991, Boxer 
for Senate; $1,000 September 19, 1991, African 
National Congress; $1,000 February 28, 1992, 
Lynn Yeakel for Senate; $1,000 July 30, 1992, 
Carolyn Maloney for U.S. Congress; $2,000 
October 1, 1992, Colorado Democratic Party; 
$2,100 October 1, 1992, Elmily’s List; $1,000 
December 9, 1992, Friends of Ruth Messinger; 
$1,000 January 28, 1993, Kay Bailey Hutchison 
for Senate Committee (general); $6,000 April 
14, 1993, The Committee for David Dinkins; 
$1,000 May 21, 1993, Kay Bailey Hutchison for 
Senate Committee (primary); Helen Hunt 
and Harville Hendrix, $1,000, February 11, 
1990, Carolyn Maloney in '89; $1,000, March 16, 
1990, Ann Richards Committee; $1,000 August 
13, 1990, Josie Heath for U.S. Senate; $1,000 
August 17, 1990, Child Care Action Campaign; 
$10,000 October 1, 1992, Democratic National 
Conventions Victory ‘92; 

Thomas Michael Tolliver Niles, of Ken- 
tucky, a Career Member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, Class of Career Minister, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Greece. 

Nominee: Thomas Michael Tolliver Niles. 

Post: Ambassador to Greece, 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self: Thomas M.T. Niles, none; 

2. Spouse: Carroll E. Niles, $250, August 
1992, Clinton/Gore Campaign; 

3. Children and spouses: John Thomas 
Niles, none; Mary Chapman Niles, none; 

4. Parents: Father, deceased; mother, Rena 
L. Niles, none; 

5. Grandparents: Mr. and Mrs. John Niles, 
deceased; Mr. and Mrs, A.I. Lipetz, deceased; 

6. Brother: John Edward Niles, none; 

7. No other siblings. 

Edward Joseph Perkins, of Oregon, a Ca- 
reer Member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Career Minister, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Australia. 

Nominee: Edward Joseph Perkins. 

Post. Australia. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Contributions, amount, date, donee; 

1. Self: Edward J. Perkins, none; 

2. Spouse: Lucy Liu Perkins, none; 

3. Children and Spouses; Katherine Karla 
Shih-tzu Perkins & Spouse, Jeffrey Kovar, 
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none; Sarah Elisabeth Shih-yin Perkins, 
none; 

4. Parents, mother; Tiny Estelle Holmes, 
none; Father: Edward Perkins, Sr., deceased; 

5. Grandparents: deceased; 

6. Brothers and Spouses: Andrew Perkins, 
none; 

7. Sisters and Spouses: Joyce Perkins, Glo- 
ria Perkins, none. 


Thomas A. Loftus, of Wisconsin, to be 


Ambassasdor Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Norway. 


The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowlege, the infor- 
mation contained in this report is complete 
and accurate. 

Nominee: Thomas A. Loftus. 

Post: Ambassador to Norway. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, $25, April 1993, Dem. National Com- 
mittee, $25, October 1992, Ada Deer for Con- 
gress, and $100, July 1992, Josie Heath for 
U.S. Senate. 

Friends of Tom Loftus (campaign commit- 
tee) $500, January 1992, Ferraro for U.S. Sen- 
ate, $450, August 1992, Friends of Fred 
Kessler (House candidate), $15, September 
1992, Feingold Committee (U.S. Senate). 

2. Spouse; Barbara C. Loftus, none. 

3. Children, Alec and Karl, none. 

4. Parents, Father Adolph O. Loftus, none. 

Mother, Margaret E. Loftus, $50, January 
1993, Presidential Transition Planning, $25, 
January 1993, Presidential Transition Plan- 
ning, $500, March 1992, Clinton for President, 
$25, March 1993, Checota for U.S. Senate, $35, 
August 1990, $10, September 1989, $100, Feb- 
ruary 1990, $20 May 1990, Keep Kastenmeier 
in Congress, $50, October 1989, Citizens for 
Dave Obey, $15, March 1989, Friends of Tony 
Earl—U.S. Senate, and $150, September 1990, 
Dem. Party of Wisconsin. 

5. Grandparents, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses, Sister, Geraldine 
Wagner, $25, April 1989, $15, June 1989, $15, 
October 1988, Keep Kastenmeier in Congress, 
$25, September 1992, Victory in Wisconsin 
(Clinton/Gore). 

Sister, Shirley Wolfgram, Spouse, Merlin 
Wolfgram, none. 

Sister, Wendy Loftus, Spouse, Jens Stub, 
none. 

William Lacy Swing, of North Carolina, a 
Career Member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Career Minister, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Haiti. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Swing, William Lacy. 

Post: Haiti. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee; 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, none. 

3. Children and spouses, names Brian (son), 
Nicole (wife), none. 

4. Parents, names (all deceased), 

5. Grandparents, names (all deceased). 

6. Brothers and spouses, names James 
(brother), Arlene (spouse), ($400-$500 annu- 
ally to Republican National Committee over 
each preceding year). 
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7. Sisters and spouses, names, Anna (sister 
Lawrence (spouse), none. 

Richard W. Teare, of Ohio, a Career Mem- 
ber of the Senior Foreign Service, Class of 
Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to Papua New Guinea 
and to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Solomon Islands and 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Vanuatu. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Richard Wallace Teare. 

Post: Ambassador to Papua New Guinea 
and concurrently to Solomon Islands and to 
the Republic of Vanuatu. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, none. 

2. Spouse, Jeanie W. Teare, December 30, 
1989, Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee, $25, Democratic Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, $20, October 6, 1990, Har- 
vey Gantt for Senate Campaign Committee, 
$25, December 31, 1990, Democratic Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee, $25, Democratic 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, $20. 

Also January 20, 1992, Democratic Senato- 
rial Campaign Committee, $25, Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee, $25, De- 
cember 31, 1992, John Glenn for Senate Com- 
mittee, $50, Democratic National Commit- 
tee, Federal Account, $25, March 25, 1993, 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, $25, Democratic Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee, $25. 

3. Children: Elizabeth B. Teare, none. 

Catherine S. Teare (single), September 26, 
1990, Harvey Gantt for U.S. Senate, $20, Octo- 
ber 13, 1990, Harvey Gantt for U.S. Senate, 
$30, December 3, 1991, Boxer for U.S. Senate, 
$20, April 12, 1992, Barbara Boxer, $5, May 21, 
1992, Boxer for Senate, $30. 

Margaret G. Teare, none. 

4. Parents, Wallace G. Teare, father, de- 
ceased. 

Dorothy S. Teare, mother, April 9, 1989, 
Voinovich for Governor, $100, June 8; 1989, 
Cain for State Representative, $20, October 
12, 1989, Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Cmte, $50, March 13, 1990, Committee to Re- 
elect, Madeline Cain, $15, March 23, 1990, The 
Kerry Committee, $25, June 9, 1990, Mikulski 
for Senate, $25, and October 17, 1990, The 
Kerry Committee, $25. 

Also March 1, 1991, The Kerry Committee, 
$15, March 8, 1991, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, $55, March 9, 1991, The Kerry Com- 
mittee, $15, May 20, 1991, Democratic Congr’) 
Campaign Cmte, $25, July 5, 1991, Ferraro for 
U.S. Senate, $25, July 30, 1991, Democratic 
Senatorial Campaign Cmte, $25, September 
27, 1991, Ferraro for U.S. Senate, $10, Novem- 
ber 8, 1991, Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Cmte, $25. 

Also January 2, 1992, Committee for 
Cuomo, $25, February 27, 1992, Committee to 
Re-elect Madeline Cain, $25, March 27, 1992, 
Emily’s List, $100, April 27, 1992, Committee 
to Re-elect Jane Campbell, $25, June 15, 1992, 
Clinton for President, $50, June 20, 1992, 
Braun for Senate, $100, July 1, 1992, Lynn 
Yeakel for U.S. Senate, $100, August 12, 1992, 
Ferraro for U.S. Senate, $25, September 2, 
1992, Ferraro for U.S. Senate, $25, October 14, 
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1992, Democratic Senatorial Campaign Cmte, 
$25, October 20, 1992, Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Cmte, $25, November 9, 1992, 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Cmte, $25, 
and December 2, 1992, Ferraro for U.S. Sen- 
ate, $25. 

5. Grandparents, names, George W. and 
Florence G. Teare, deceased, Carl W. and 
Minnie H. Schaefer, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses, names, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses, names, Virginia T. 
Katz, sister, Albert M. Katz, spouse, none. 

Daniel L. Spiegel, of Virginia, to be the 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Daniel L. Spiegel 

Post: Representative of the United States 
to the European Office of the United Na- 
tions, with rank of Ambassador. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Daniel Spiegel, $1,000, February 1989, 
Kerry Committee, $300, May 1989, Larry 
Smith for Congress (90), $500, June 1989, 
Hamilton for Congress, $500, July 1989, Citi- 
zens for Harkin, $1,000, November 1989, 
Friends of Senator Carl Levin, $3,902, Feb- 
ruary 1990, Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer & 
Feld Civic Action Committee, $1,000, March 
1990, Kerry Committee, and $300, May 1990, 
Larry Smith for Congress (’90). 

Also $200, May 1990, Tierney for Congress, 
$500, October 1990, Citizens for Harkin, $1,000, 
May 1991, Levine Campaign Committee, $250, 
June 1991, Leahy for US Senator Committee, 
$3,829, June 1991, Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer 
& Feld Civic Action Committee, $250, August 
1991, Americans for Harkin, $500, October 
1991, Humphrey for Senate Campaign Com- 
mittee Inc., $500, November 1991, Leahy for 
US Senator Committee. 

Also $500, November 1991, Citizens for Sen- 
ator Wofford, $1,299, February 1992, Akin, 
Gump, Strauss, Hauer & Feld Civic Action 
Committee, $1,228, March 1992, Akin, Gump, 
Strauss, Hauer & Feld Civic Action Commit- 
tee, $1,000, April 1992, Clinton for President 
Committee, $1,228, May 1992, Akin, Gump, 
Strauss, Hauer & Feld Civic Action Commit- 
tee, $250, June 1992, Carol Moseley-Braun for 
U.S. Senate, $500, October 1992, Leahy for 
U.S. Senator Committee and $250, May 1993, 
Leahy for U.S. Senator Committee. 

2. Spouse, Marianne Spiegel $500, October 
1990, Kerry Committee, $250, August 1991, 
Americans for Harkin and, $250, January 
1992, National Abortion Rights Action 
League Political Action Committee 
(NARAL-PAC). 

3. Children and spouses, names, Anna Spie- 
gel (age 9), none. 

4. Parents, names Anna (deceased), 
William Spiegel, none. 

5. Grandparents, names, deceased. 

6. Brothers and spouses, names, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses, names, Judy and 
Jim Rogers, none. 


and 


Theresa Anne Tull, of New Jersey, a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Minister-Counselor, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States of America to Brunei Darussalam. 

The following is a list of all members of 
my immediate family and their spouses. I 
have asked each of these persons to inform 
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me of the pertinent contributions made by 
them. To the best of my knowledge, the in- 
formation contained in this report is com- 
plete and accurate. 

Nominee: Tull, Theresa Anne. 

Post: Ambassador to Brunei. 

Contributions, amount, date, and donee: 

1. Self, None. 

2. Spouse, N/A. 

3. Children and spouses, names, N/A. 

4. Parents, names John J. Tull, Anna Paull 
Tull, deceased. 

5. Grandparents names, Ira and Minnie 
Tull, Charles and Elizabeth Paull, decease. 

6. Brothers and spouses, John J. Tull, $25.00 
1989, 1990, 1992, 1993, Democratic Sen. Cam- 
paign Committee $55.00 1991, $15.00 1991, 
$120.00 1992, $20.00 Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Betty Bradshaw Tull, none Democratic 
Cong. Campaign Committee. 

Robert Tull, $50.00, annually, National Re- 
publican Party, $50.00, annually, Washington 
State Republican Party, $100.00, 1992, Jack 
Metcalf’s 2nd Congressional District Race 
$50.00 1992 Slade Gorton Senate Race and 
$25.00, 1993, Slade Gorton Campaign Fund. 

Nancy Gilmore Tull, None. 

Thomas J. Tull, $100.00, 1990, Camden Coun- 
ty Democratic Committee (New Jersey). 

Marie Walsh Tull, none. 

Charles J. Tull, $35.00, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992, 
1993, Indiana Democratic Party $35.00 1990, 
$50.00, 1992, Congressman Tim Roemer’s Cam- 
paign. 

Mildred Banker Tull, none. 

7. Sisters and spouses, names Elizabeth 
Waldis, John Waldis, none, Hazel McLane, 
Robert McLane, deceased. 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Nora Slatkin, of Maryland, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. 

The following-named officer, under the 
provision of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 152, for appointment as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and reappointment to 
the grade of general while serving in that po- 
sition: 

To be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

To be general 

Gen. John M. Shalikashvili, Byam. 
U.S. Army. 

(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. KERRY, and Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 1517. A bill to establish a marine bio- 
technology program within the National Sea 
Grant College Program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

By Mr. HELMS: 

S. 1518. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on Diquat Dibromide; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

S. 1519. A bill to suspend temporarily the 
duty on lambdacyhalothrin; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
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By Mr. DANFORTH (for himself and 
Mr. BOND): 

S. 1520, A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a center for the conservation and in- 
terpretation of Ozark culture and heritage at 
the Ozark National Scenic Riverways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. LAUTENBERG: 

S.J. Res. 140. A joint resolution to des- 
ignate December 7, 1993, as “National Pearl 
Harbor Remembrance Day”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SARBANES (for himself, Mr. 
BRYAN, Mr. MCCAIN, and Mr. ROTH): 

S.J. Res. 141. A joint resolution designat- 
ing October 29, 1993, as ‘National Fire- 
fighters Day”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


a 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. SIMON: 

S. Res. 148. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the United Nations 
should be encouraged to permit representa- 
tives of Taiwan to participate fully in its ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE): 

S. Res. 149. A resolution extending the pro- 
visions of Senate Resolution 105 of the One 
Hundred First Congress, relating to the Sen- 
. ate Arms Control Observer Group, and for 
other purposes; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN): 

S. Con. Res. 47. A concurrent resolution to 
recognize the International Rescue Commit- 
tee for its great humanitarian endeavors; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. KERRY, and Mr. 
STEVENS): 

S. 1517. A bill to establish a marine 
biotechnology program within the Na- 
tional Sea Grant College Program, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

MARINE BIOTECHNOLOGY INVESTMENT ACT OF 

1993 
èe Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
Iam pleased to join with several of my 
colleagues in introducing legislation 
that addresses an issue of growing na- 
tional significance, the Marine Bio- 
technology Investment Act of 1993. Bio- 
technology, a technique in which living 
material is used to make or modify 
products, is a rapidly expanding indus- 
try around the world. It is expected to 
have profound effects on health care, 
agriculture, energy, and environmental 
management. In the United States, the 
importance of biotechnology to the na- 
tional economy is growing, as diverse 
new industrial application are found. 
Sales of U.S. biotechnology products 
approached $4 billion in 1991. By the 
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turn of the century, those sales are ex- 
pected to grow to $50 billion annually. 

A Federal biotechnology research ini- 
tiative was established in 1992 to co- 
ordinate Federal research efforts and 
to maintain U.S. competitiveness in 
this growing sector of the global econ- 
omy. In recent years, the interagency 
program has been funded at a level of 
about $4 billion annually, primarily to 
support health-related research. one 
area which has received minimal Fed- 
eral support or investment is marine 
biotechnology. In 1992, a report by the 
Federal Coordinating Council for 
Science, Engineering, and Technology 
{FCCSET] estimated that marine re- 
search claimed only $44 million of the 
entire U.S. research budget for bio- 
technology. 

In fact, a recent FCCSET report ac- 
knowledges that limited public funding 
may cause U.S. marine scientists to 
fall behind their global competitors. 
The report states: 

The oceans of the world represent a vast 
source of new foods, pharmaceuticals, min- 
erals, and energy. But little attention has 
been directed at the biotechnological poten- 
tial of the oceans’ rich array of diverse orga- 
nisms. This oversight is serious since oceanic 
organisms harbor a major portion of the 
Earth's genetic resources. Equally serious is 
the failure to adequately capitalize on the 
oceans to meet the growing needs for natural 
resources by expending populations and 
economies. 

The report goes on to contrast mini- 
mal U.S. funding levels with the sub- 
stantial marine biotechnology invest- 
ments made by other nations, particu- 
larly Germany and Japan. Both na- 
tions recently have established major 
new centers based on the premise that 
marine biotechnology is one of the 
greatest remaining technological and 
industrial frontiers. Among the oppor- 
tunities which it may offer are to: Re- 
store and protect marine ecosystems; 
monitor human health and treat dis- 
ease; increase food supplies through 
aquaculture; enhance seafood safety 
and quality; provide new types and 
sources of industrial materials and 
processes; and understand biological 
and geochemical processes in the world 
ocean. 

This bill would require the Presi- 
dent’s Science Adviser, through 
FCCSET, to develop a 10-year national 
marine biotechnology strategy for the 
establishment and implementation of a 
comprehensive Federal research and 
development effort. It would authorize 
appropriations through fiscal year 1997 
to strengthen the marine bio- 
technology program in our Nation’s 
primary civilian ocean research agen- 
cy, the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration [NOAA]. 

The NOAA program would be com- 
prised of three elements: First, a grant 
program established by this legislation 
under the National Sea Grant College 
Program; second, partnerships with 
academic institutions to develop appli- 


on 
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cations for improving marine resource 
management; and third, marine 
forensics, biotoxins, and microbio- 
logical research. Annual spending au- 
thorizations of $32 million are proposed 
for fiscal years 1994 and 1995, of which 
$20 million would be authorized to sup- 
port sea grant efforts. The authorized 
level for fiscal years 1996 and 1997 
would be $35 million, of which $25 mil- 
lion would be designated to fund sea 
grant. The bill also would amend the 
National Sea Grant College Program 
Act establishing a marine bio- 
technology review panel to make grant 
decisions that are competitively based 
on scientific, technical, educational, 
and commercial merit. 

Finally, a complex environmental 
concern, the release of genetically en- 
gineered organisms, is addressed. The 
legislation calls for stronger Federal 
oversight and for the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to complete a study of 
environmental problems associated 
with accidental or intentional releases 
into the marine environment. NOAA 
would be prohibited from conducting or 
awarding grants for activities that 
could involve such releases, without 
approval under applicable law or a de- 
termination of no significant environ- 
mental risk. 

Mr. President, marine biotechnology 
offers the promise of unlocking the se- 
crets of the cell, enabling us to use ma- 
rine resources in developing new prod- 
ucts and processes. Marine bio- 
technology also could give us tools to 
manage marine resources more wisely 
and effectively. I cannot overemphasize 
the potential economic, social, and en- 
vironmental benefits to be gained by 
this Nation from an organized focus on 
marine biotechnology. Through devel- 
opment of Government-university-in- 
dustry partnerships, the Marine Bio- 
technology Investment Act should pro- 
vide that organization and focus.e 
è Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee 
(Mr. HOLLINGS] in introducing legisla- 
tion to promote marine biotechnology 
through the National Sea Grant Col- 
lege Program. 

I also want to commend the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY] for his leadership in holding 
hearings by the Commerce Committee 
which have helped to refine this legis- 
lation. 

Our legislation represents an extraor- 
dinary opportunity for the United 
States to capitalize on an emerging 
growth field in which its leadership is 
being challenged by determined inter- 
national competition. 

Marine biotechnology, which uses 
molecular and cellular techniques to 
develop new products from marine or- 
ganisms, has shown the ability to cre- 
ate new materials, improved aqua- 
culture and seafood products, better 
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techniques for environmental remedi- 
ation, and new pharmaceuticals from 
the sea. 

This field has the proven capacity 
not only to revolutionize our use of 
marine resources, but also to improve 
our ability to manage those resources, 
which are becoming increasingly 
scarce. 

We cannot afford to lose yet another 
promising new technology to our inter- 
national competitors, whose govern- 
ments are subsidizing efforts to bring 
to market the advances in marine bio- 
technology pioneered in the United 
States. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
our marine biotechnology initiative be 
established in the National Sea Grant 
College Program. 

I introduced the Sea Grant Act in 
1966 and, I am proud to say, this small 
program has amassed an extraordinary 
record of scientific accomplishment 
and economic benefit over more than 
two decades. 

I know of few programs anywhere 
that have the demonstrated economic 
impact of the Sea Grant Program—a 
proven return of more than 20 times 
the amount of the Federal investment, 
despite declining resources over more 
than a decade. 

In addition, because sea grant is a 
matching funds program, it is also a 
highly leveraged Federal investment in 
which nearly half of the total program 
cost is derived from State and local 
governments, university funds, and 
support from private citizens. 

Sea grant has the necessary balance 
of applied science to stimulate new ad- 
vancements in marine biotechnology, 
education programs to train the skilled 
work force that is needed, and outreach 
through the Sea Grant Marine Advi- 
sory Service to transfer promising new 
technologies to the private sector. 

The single largest interagency re- 
search effort underway in the United 
States today is in the field of bio- 
technology, at well over $4 billion per 
year. Yet only 1 percent of this amount 
is available for research in the promis- 
ing new field of marine biotechnology, 
and that amount has remained flat for 
the past 3 years. 

We need this marine biotechnology 
bill to help promote and keep up with 
the explosive growth that has occurred 
in biotechnology in general. This grow- 
ing field represents the kind of high- 
wage, high-technology, and high-skill 
initiative that is needed to revitalize 
the U.S. economy, while creating new 
jobs nationwide. 

We need to respond to the priorities 
of the new administration in develop- 
ing new partnerships between industry 
and Government, and preparing our 
economy to compete in the 2ist cen- 
tury. 

Our legislation will use the many ex- 
isting benefits of the Sea Grant Pro- 
gram, and will not require the creation 
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of new administrative mechanisms to 
support further advancements in ma- 
rine biotechnology. 

Sea grant has led the U.S. effort in 
marine biotechnology, and has both 
the experience and the infrastructure 
to foster the growth of this field as 
quickly as possible. 

I believe that our legislation is pre- 
cisely what is needed to ensure that 
the United States remains at the fore- 
front of this promising new frontier.e 
e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as the 
vice chairman of the Senate’s National 
Ocean Policy Study of the Commerce 
Committee, I am pleased to cosponsor 
the Marine Biotechnology Investment 
Act of 1993 which the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
Senator HOLLINGS, is introducing 
today. 

The purpose of the Marine Bio- 
technology Investment Act of 1993 is to 
establish a coordinated national pro- 
gram of research, development, and 
private sector partnerships. This act 
will allow us to capitalize on our posi- 
tion as a world leader to create jobs, 
stimulate economic growth, and keep 
us competitive in developing 21st cen- 
tury technology. The field of marine 
biotechnology is an emerging growth 
industry which has the capacity to rev- 
olutionize our use and management of 
marine and aquatic resources through 
molecular and cellular techniques. Ma- 
rine biotechnology is simply the appli- 
cation of basic research in marine biol- 
ogy for the benefit of humankind. The 
results of marine biotechnology in- 
clude useful products, especially a vari- 
ety of foods and medicines, and new 
technologies for better management of 
the environment. However, once again 
this Nation faces a situation in which 
we have led the world in the develop- 
ment of a promising new technology, 
only to see our international competi- 
tors move quickly to capitalize on ad- 
vances pioneered here in the United 
States. 

The Director of the Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, through the 
Federal Coordinating Council on 
Science, Engineering, and Technology, 
is authorized to develop a national ma- 
rine biotechnology strategy which will 
establish the goals and priorities for a 
coordinated Federal effort. This strat- 
egy will identify and set forth the role 
of relevant Federal agencies and de- 
partments, most notably within the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, but inclusive of all other 
relevant ageñcies; it will describe spe- 
cific programs and activities within 
these agencies necessary to achieve the 
goals of the marine biotechnology 
strategy; and it will establish funding 
requirements. 

The strategy also will provide for co- 
ordinated Federal oversight of marine 
biotechnology activities—including the 
release of genetically altered orga- 
nisms—and will establish safety guide- 
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lines and performance standards to as- 
sess and minimize environmental risks 
associated with those activities. I am 
very concerned about the release of or- 
ganisms which may have an adverse 
impact on the ecosystem; this bill fur- 
ther addresses my concern by requiring 
the Director to commission a study by 
the National Academy of Sciences to 
fully assess risks associated with the 
release of organisms involved in ma- 
rine biological research as well as to 
identify and recommend regulations, 
guidelines, performance standards, and 
procedures. 

Marine biotechnology is inter- 
disciplinary, linking the sciences of 
aquaculture, marine veterinary medi- 
cine, and marine ecology with dis- 
ciplines that are only partially marine. 
Because it reaches across disciplines, 
marine biotechnology is dependent on 
the transfer of information among 
overlapping fields. In order to tap some 
of the best minds in these various dis- 
ciplines to spur the development of ma- 
rine biotechnology, the National Sea 
Grant College Program, renowned for 
its capabilities in technology transfer, 
research, and education, will play a 
leading role in this effort. The bill ad- 
dresses my interest in ensuring balance 
within the marine biotechnology pro- 
gram by establishing a marine bio- 
technology review panel, composed of 
experts in a variety of relevant sci- 
entific fields, to ensure a fair playing 
field for all proposals in the awarding 
of grants and contracts. 

At the hearing I chaired on marine 
biotechnology this past June, we ex- 
plored the role marine biotechnology 
needs to play in our economy. I believe 
that marine biotechnology is an area of 
great importance and promise for U.S. 
science and technology. In my State of 
Massachusetts, the marine bio- 
technology industry already has estab- 
lished a strong presence and is a very 
significant industry with great poten- 
tial. If the United States is going to re- 
main competitive in the global mar- 


ketplace, we need to play to our 
strengths and support new tech- 
nologies. 


In the last decade, interest in marine 
biotechnology has intensified in coun- 
tries around the world. Marine bio- 
technology is a line of research that 
holds clear promise for helping to solve 
real world problems. While marine bio- 
technology has been described as an 
emerging field, humankind has been 
using the sea and its organisms since 
ancient times—as a source of food, fer- 
tilizer, and unique products. We simply 
cannot afford to lose yet another prom- 
ising new technology to our foreign 
competitors. If we as a nation are to 
meet the growing needs of our country, 
if we are to take advantage of the 
bounty the oceans offer, if we are to 
protect the viability of our coastal en- 
vironments, we must commit ourselves 
to a national program that will build 
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on our current scientific achievements 
and develop national expertise for the 
future. 

Again, I compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee and his staff for their work 
in preparing this bill, and for his lead- 
ership on this issue. I look forward to 
working closely with Senator HOLLINGS 
and the other cosponsors to achieve 
passage of this important legislation.e 


By Mr. LAUTENBERG: 

S.J. Res. 140. A joint resolution to 
designate December 7, 1993, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Pearl Harbor Remembrance 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAL PEARL HARBOR REMEMBRANCE DAY 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
today I rise to introduce a resolution 
designating December 7, 1993, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Pearl Harbor Remembrance 
Day.” This will mark the 52d anniver- 
sary of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

On December 7, 1941, the United 
States was victim to an unprovoked at- 
tack by the Japanese Imperial Navy 
and Air Force. Although negotiations 
were being held in Washington by Jap- 
anese and American diplomats, the 
Japanese deliberately and secretly 
planned the attack for that Sunday 
morning. No war warning was issued 
and the Pacific fleet never suspected 
that an attack force was en route. 

On the “date that will live in in- 
famy,’’ Pearl Harbor was surrounded 
by a dense cloud cover. Suddenly, 
about 360 Japanese planes broke 
through the clouds and raided the is- 
land. The Japanese bombarded Amer- 
ican military installations and Army 
aircraft located at Hickam and Wheel- 
er Fields. Then the Japanese units at- 
tacked the battleships moored at Ford 
Island. 

Concentrating mainly on planes and 
ships, the Japanese did little damage 
to the submarine base and repair facili- 
ties. Fortunately, all of the American 
aircraft carriers stationed at Pearl 
Harbor were on missions away from the 
base. However, the Pacific fleet lost 
eight battleships, three light cruisers, 
three destroyers, and four vessels with- 
in 2 hours. 

The American military bravely 
fought back to defend their base. Hero- 
ism was displayed by the sailors, the 
soldiers, the flyers, and the gunners as 
they manned their stations under the 
most severe conditions. However, all of 
the service people were caught off 
guard, many were even sleeping. The 
resistance of the Americans was not 
strong enough to fight off the large and 
prepared Japanese attacking force. 

When the surprise and unprovoked 
attack ended, the Japanese left 2,403 
Americans dead and 1,178 wounded. In- 
nocent civilian lives accounted for 
some of the loss. Additionally, the at- 
tack crippled American air defense and 
undermined our position in the Pacific. 
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That Sunday morning, more than Ha- 
waii was attacked; our Nation’s isola- 
tionism was broken. This was the first 
time in U.S. history that we had been 
attacked first. Americans were indig- 
nant and wanted to avenge the lives 
that the Japanese had taken. The 
country became unified and stood be- 
hind the President as he signed a dec- 
laration of war at 4:10 p.m., Monday, 
December 8, 1941. 

The service people and civilians who 
were there during the attack deserve a 
day of remembrance. This resolution 
requests the President to issue a proc- 
lamation asking the people of the Unit- 
ed States to observe this solemn occa- 
sion with appropriate ceremonies, and 
to remain eternally vigilant in protect- 
ing our Nation from future aggression. 

As “Remember Pearl Harbor” was 
the rallying cry during World War II, 
we must remember all of those who 
lost their lives during the tragedy, and 
commit ourselves to never being 
caught unprepared again. 

I want to commend all the New Jer- 
sey members of the Pearl Harbor Sur- 
vivors Association for their active and 
strong support of this resolution. The 
10,000 member national organization is 
fortunate to have Lee Goldfarb as its 
president. Mr. Goldfarb has spent many 
years assuring that Pearl Harbor will 
not be forgotten. I thank him and his 
association for not letting anyone for- 
get the events that occurred for 2 hours 
at Pearl Harbor 52 years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD, and I urge my colleagues to 
support this joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 140 

Whereas on December 7, 1941, the Imperial 
Japanese Navy and Air Force attacked units 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
stationed at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 

Whereas more than 2,000 citizens of the 
United States were killed and more than 
1,000 citizens of the United States were 
wounded in the attack on Pearl Harbor; 

Whereas the attack on Pearl Harbor 
marked the entry of the United States into 
World War II; 

Whereas, the veterans of World War II and 
all other people of the United States com- 
memorate December 7 in remembrance of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor; and 

Whereas commemoration of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor will instill in all people of the 
United States a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the selfless sacrifice of the 
individuals who served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States during World War II: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That December 7, 1993, is 
designated as ‘‘National Pearl Harbor Re- 
membrance Day". The President is author- 
ized and requested— 

(1) to issue a proclamation calling on the 
people of the United States to observe the 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties; and 
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(2) to urge all Federal agencies and inter- 
ested organizations, groups, and individuals, 
to fly the flag of the United States at half 
staff on December 7, 1993, in honor of the in- 
dividuals who died as a result of their service 
at Pearl Harbor. 


By Mr. SARBANES (for himself, 
Mr. BRYAN, Mr. MCCAIN, and 
Mr. ROTH): 

S.J. Res. 141. A joint resolution des- 
ignating October 29, 1993, as ‘‘National 
Firefighters Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL FIREFIGHTERS DAY 
èe Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a Joint Resolu- 
tion to designate October 29, 1993, as 
“National Firefighters Day.” 

As a cochairman of the Congressional 
Fire Service Caucus and a longtime 
supporter of our Nation’s fire service, I 
am honored to sponsor this resolution 
that sets aside one day to thank fire- 
fighters for their dedication and serv- 
ice to all of us. 

Twenty-four hours a day, 365 days 
each year, firefighters are on standby— 
ready to come to our aid. These well- 
trained men and women are our first 
line of defense against fire and a host 
of other natural disasters. And while 
each of us hopes that we will never 
need their assistance, we take comfort 
in knowing that they are there. 

In an age when so many bemoan the 
lack of role models for our youth, I 
suggest that we need to look only to 
the nearest firehall for heroes who day- 
to-day put their lives on the line in 
selfless service to others. Mr. Presi- 
dent, all of the volunteer and career 
firefighters around our country truly 
deserve a day of recognition. 

An identical resolution was intro- 
duced in the House last week by the 
distinguished chairman of the caucus, 
Representative HOYER from Maryland. 
Mr. President, I am very pleased that 
the bipartisan Senate leadership of the 
caucus is joining me today in introduc- 
ing this important measure in the Sen- 
ate. I commend Senator BRYAN, Sen- 
ator MCCAIN, and Senator ROTH for 
their demonstrated concern for the fire 
service and I urge all of my colleagues 
to join us in sponsoring this joint reso- 
lution.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S, 67 

At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CRAIG] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 67, a bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce by providing for uniform stand- 
ards of liability for harm arising out of 
general aviation accidents. 

S. 295 

At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HATCH] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 295, a bill to amend title 23, Unit- 
ed States Code, to remove the penalties 
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for States that do not have in effect 
safety belt and motorcycle helmet traf- 
fic safety programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 353 
At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 353, a bill to provide Alaska Na- 
tive Corporations, through an election 
process, standing to contest the dis- 
allowance of certain tax losses by the 
Internal Revenue Service if the pur- 
chasers of the losses agree; and to off- 
set any associated revenue losses by in- 
creasing the interest rate on certain 
related tax deficiencies. 
S. 359 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CONRAD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 359, a bill to require the 
Secretary of Treasury to mint coins in 
commemoration of the National Law 
Enforcement Officers Memorial, and 
for other purposes. 
8. 377 
At the request of Mr. GRAMM, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 377, a bill to require a bal- 
anced Federal budget by fiscal year 
2000 and each year thereafter, to pro- 
tect Social Security, to provide for 
zero-based budgeting and decennial 
sunsetting, to impose spending caps on 
the growth of entitlements during fis- 
cal years 1994 through 2000, and to en- 
force those requirements through a 
budget process involving the President 
and Congress and sequestration. 
S. 496 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 496, a bill to amend chapter 44 
of title 18, United States Code, to 
strengthen Federal standards for li- 
censing firearms dealers and heighten 
reporting requirements, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 515 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
515, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide for a 
limitation on use of claim sampling to 
deny claims or recover overpayments 
under medicare. 
8.774 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 774, a bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Federal Holiday Commission, 
extend such Commission, establish a 
national Service Day to promote com- 
munity service, and for other purposes. 
S. 784 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] was withdrawn as a 
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cosponsor of S. 784, a bill to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to establish standards with respect to 
dietary supplements, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 990 
At the request of Mr. BREAUX, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. BOXER] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 990, a bill to promote fair trade 
for the United States shipbuilding and 
repair industry. 
S, 1128 
At the request of Mr. AKAKA, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. KERREY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1128, a bill to amend title 38, Unit- 
ed States Code, to permit the burial in 
cemeteries of the National Cemetery 
System of certain deceased reservists. 
S. 1288 
At the request of Mr. AKAKA, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mrs. MURRAY], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD], and 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. BOND] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1288, a 
bill to provide for the coordination and 
implementation of a national aqua- 
culture policy for the private sector by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to estab- 
lish an aquaculture commercialization 
research program, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1361 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. CAMPBELL] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1361, a bill to establish a na- 
tional framework for the development 
of School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tems in all States, and for other pur- 
poses, 
S. 1432 
At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
names of the Senator from Washington 
(Mrs. MURRAY], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. BOXER], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1432, a bill to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to establish a National Commission to 
Ensure a Strong and Competitive Unit- 
ed States Maritime Industry. 
S. 1443 
At the request of Mr. Exon, the name 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Mack] 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1443, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 to repeal the excise tax on 
luxury passenger vehicles. 
S. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. CHAFEE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to estab- 
lish time limitations on certain civil 
actions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 91 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
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WARNER] was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Joint Resolution 91, a joint res- 
olution designating October 1993 and 
October 1994 as “National Domestic Vi- 
olence Awareness Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 122 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. MURKOWSKI], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SAR- 
BANES], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGS], the Senator from 
Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DODD], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. LEVIN], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. GORTON], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr, LIEBERMAN], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
CONRAD], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. DOMENICI], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOND], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. DORGAN], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DOLE], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MITCHELL], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. FEINSTEIN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SPECTER] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 122, a joint 
resolution designating December 1993 
as “National Drunk and Drugged Driv- 
ing Prevention Month.”’ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 135 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KOHL], the Senator from 
California [Mrs. BOXER], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. BAUCUS] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning October 
25, 1993, as ‘‘World Population Aware- 
ness Day.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 136 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
{Mr. D'AMATO] and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. CONRAD] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 136, a joint resolution to designate 
the month of July 1994 as “Lewis and 
Clark Month.” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 128 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 128, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate regarding the protection to be 
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accorded United States copyright- 
based industries under agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to the Uruguay 
round of trade negotiations. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1011 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
GRAMM] was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1011 proposed to H.R. 
2750, a bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 47—RELATIVE TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN) submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Con. RES. 47 


Whereas the International Rescue Commit- 
tee, which this year is marking the 60th an- 
niversary of its founding, is a beacon of hope 
for the world’s refugees, displaced by war, 
civil insurrection, ethnic conflict, political 
and religious persecution and famine; 

Whereas in crisis after crisis—in Europe, 
Central America, Africa, and Asia—the field 
staff of the International Rescue Committee 
is often the first relief support on site to 
ease the suffering of refugees by stabilizing 
health conditions with critically needed 
sanitation, health care, and medical assist- 
ance; 

Whereas the programs of the International 
Rescue Committee are also concerned with 
improving the quality of life for refugees by 
preparing them for a productive future 
through educating children and building new 
skills among adults; 

Whereas often and whenever possible, pro- 
grams implemented by the International 
Rescue Committee are ultimately turned 
over to the refugees themselves after they 
have been well trained by International Res- 
cue Committee staff and volunteers; 

Whereas the International Rescue Commit- 
tee was founded in 1933 as a non-sectarian re- 
sponse to the increasing horrors of Nazi Ger- 
many; 

Whereas as the need for humanitarian as- 
sistance expanded, so has the International 
Rescue Committee’s commitment to refu- 
gees; 

Whereas throughout the world, from 
Bosnia to Somalia, from Cambodia to El Sal- 
vador, the International Rescue Committee 
continues to aid refugees with Medical as- 
sistance, shelter, food, and skills-training; 

Whereas the International Rescue Commit- 
tee also helps in repatriation or settlement 
to assist refugees in starting their life anew; 

Whereas in its 60 years of service, the 
International Rescue Committee has not 
only provided for victims of brutality and for 
those suffering from natural disasters with 
services essential for survival and the means 
to rebuild their lives, but also has given 
them reason to have renewed optimism in 
the compassion and goodwill of their fellow 
human beings; and 

Whereas October 15, 1993, the 60th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the International 
Rescue Committee, is an appropriate day on 
which to give recognition to the Inter- 
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national Rescue Committee for its great hu- 
manitarian endeavors: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 

resentatives concurring), That on the occasion 
of the 60th anniversary of the founding of the 
International Rescue Committee, the Con- 
gress hereby recognizes the International 
Rescue Committee for its great humani- 
tarian endeavors. 
e Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York and I are submitting a concurrent 
resolution proclaiming October 15, 1993, 
as a day of recognition for the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee for its 
great humanitarian endeavors. 

I would like to take a moment to re- 
count for my colleagues this organiza- 
tion’s inspiring history. Let me add at 
the outset that I am not an unbiased 
observer. I worked for the IRC in Vi- 
enna during the Hungarian refugee cri- 
sis in 1956. I have been a vice president 
of the IRC and continue to serve on its 
board of directors. 

The IRC was founded in 1933, at the 
urging of Albert Einstein, in response 
to the rising threat of Nazism to the 
safety of its opponents in Germany. 
The IRC’s initial purpose was to raise 
America’s consciousness, solicit funds, 
and assist in the escape of anti-Nazis 
and Jews in imminent danger. 
Throughout the war, IRC continued its 
mission and was instrumental in aiding 
the escape of thousands in danger, in- 
cluding leading intellectuals and art- 
ists such as Marc Chagall and Max 
Ernst and novelist Heinrich Mann. 

After the war, the IRC continued and 
expanded its work. The IRC and its vol- 
unteers have provided assistance in 
many of the world’s trouble spots, in 
Africa, Europe, Central and South 
America, and Asia. Often this assist- 
ance has been provided at great per- 
sonal risk. I ask unanimous consent 
that a more detailed history of the IRC 
appear immediately following my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

As we approach October 15, I think it 
is fitting that the Congress act to rec- 
ognize an organization that has given 
so much to the world.e 
è Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
International Rescue Committee [IRC] 
is celebrating 60 years of providing hu- 
manitarian relief to refugees. I am 
proud to be a co-sponsor of Senator 
PELL’S resolution to commemorate 
this event. 

There are estimated to be a stagger- 
ing 18 million refugees in the world 
today. Ethnic conflicts, long sup- 
pressed by the cold war have now been 
rekindled creating a steady flow of ref- 
ugees in places like Bosnia, Armenia, 
Sudan, and now Georgia. Natural disas- 
ters and other armed conflicts make no 
small contribution to the pool of dis- 
placed persons. 

The IRC has worked diligently over 
the last 60 years to provide relief to 
those who have been forced from their 
homes. It works not only to provide for 
the immediate needs of refugees by 
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providing food, shelter, and medicine, 
but the IRC also seeks to provide for 
the long-term well being of refugees 
through education and worker training 
and by employing refugees. 

The IRC is a frugal organization and 
a testament to their commitment to 
providing for refugees concentrates the 
bulk of its resources on the refugees. In 
1991 Money magazine named IRC the 
best managed large U.S. charity, with 
94.9 percent of its annual budget spent 
directly on assisting refugees. 

The collapse of empires has histori- 
cally been followed by periods of tur- 
moil as the world readjusts to the 
power vacuum created by its sudden 
disintegration. Unfortunately, the need 
for organizations such as the IRC may 
well continue to grow. Being forced to 
leave ones home is a terribly devastat- 
ing and traumatic experience and those 
who endure such hardship have my 
deepest sympathy. I would hope that 
those who are unfortunate enough to 
become refugees, do have the fortune of 
finding the IRC at the end of their long 
journey. IRC is a beacon of hope and 
testimony to the fact that human na- 
ture is not irredeemably savage.e 

—_—_——EEEEE 


SENATE RESOLUTION 148— 
RELATIVE TO TAIWAN 


Mr. SIMON submitted the following 
resolution; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. RES. 148 

Whereas the United States has had a long 
history of friendship with the government of 
the Republic of China, more widely known as 
Taiwan; 

Whereas Taiwan has the largest foreign re- 
serves of any nation and a strong, vibrant 
economy, and now has the 20th largest gross 
national product in the world; 

Whereas Taiwan has dramatically im- 
proved its record on human rights and now 
routinely holds free and fair elections in a 
multiparty political system; 

Whereas agencies of the United States 
Government or the United Nations’ working 
with Taiwan does not prevent or imperil a 
possible voluntary union between the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Taiwan any more 
than recognizing separate governments in 
the former West Germany and the former 
East Germany prevented the voluntary re- 
unification of Germany; 

Whereas Taiwan has much to contribute to 
the work and funding of the United Nations; 

Whereas governments of other nations that 
maintain diplomatic relations with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, such as France and 
Norway, have also had ministerial-level ex- 
changes with Taipei and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States and the United Nations to maintain 
good relations with a government and an 
economy as significant as that on Taiwan: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) the President, acting through the Unit- 
ed States Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, should encourage the United 
Nations to permit representatives of Taiwan 
to participate fully in the activities of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies; 
and 
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(2) Cabinet-level exchanges between Tai- 
wan and the United States should take place 
in the interests of both nations. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 149—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE SENATE ARMS 
CONTROL OBSERVER GROUP 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. RES. 149 

Resolved, That (a) the provisions of Senate 
Resolution 105 of the One Hundred First Con- 
gress (agreed to April 13, 1989) (as extended 
by Senate Resolution 358 of the One Hundred 
First Congress (agreed to October 28, 1990), 
and further extended by Senate Resolution 
365 of the One Hundred Second Congress 
(agreed to October 8, 1992)), shall remain in 
effect until December 31, 1994. 

(b) Section 2(b) of Senate Resolution 105 of 
the One Hundred First Congress is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by inserting “or more” after “one” 
each place it appears; and 

(B) by striking “staff member’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘staff 
members’; 

(2) by striking paragraph (2); 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4) and 
(5) as paragraphs (2), (3) and (4), respectively; 
and 

(4) in paragraph (2) (as redesignated), by 
striking ‘‘or secretary’ each place it ap- 


ars. 

(c) Section 2(c) of Senate Resolution 105 of 
the One Hundred First Congress is amended 
by striking the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “The Majority 
Leader and Minority Leader may each des- 
ignate one or more staff members to be re- 
sponsible to the respective Leaders.’’. 

(d) Section 3 of the Senate Resolution 105 
of the One Hundred First Congress is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking ‘'$600,000°' and inserting in 
lieu thereof ''$380,000"’; and 

(B) by striking the period at the end there- 
of and inserting a comma and the following: 
“except that not more than $100,000 shall be 
available for each Administrative Cochair- 
man and the Cochairman’s staff, and not 
more than $60,000 shall be available for each 
Cochairman of the Group who is not an Ad- 
ministrative Cochairman and the Cochair- 
man’s staff.”’; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking *‘$300,000" 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘*$200,000"’. 

(e) This resolution, and the amendments 
made by this resolution, shall be deemed to 
have become effective as of March 30, 1993. 


— 
AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


WARNER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1015 


Mr. WARNER (for himself, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Coats, Mr. 
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LuGAR, Mr. BOREN, Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, Mr. DANFORTH, 
Mr. KOHL, and Mr. ROBB) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2750) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Transportation and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, as follows: 
On page 54, line 14, beginning with 
win strike out all through ‘‘Code’’ on 
ne 15. 


BRADLEY AMENDMENT NO. 1016 


Mr. BRADLEY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 2750), supra, as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following: 

Sec. .(a) Congress finds that, 

(1) The Federal Aviation Administration is 
in the process of testing alernatives to the 
microwave landing system, which might 
prove more cost effective and capable of sup- 
porting category I, II, and II landings. 

(2) Proceeding with full scale production of 
the microwave landing system, without seri- 
ously considering alternatives, could result 
in a waste of Government resources. 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that Con- 
gress should not fund full production of the 
microwave landing system in the future 
until the Federal Aviation Administration 
determines whether other alternatives to the 
current system can meet its needs in a more 
cost effective manner. 


WALLOP (AND SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1017 


Mr. D’AMATO (for Mr. WALLOP, for 
himself and Mr. SIMPSON) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R, 2750), 
supra, as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . It is the same of the Senate that 
the Secretary of Transportation should take 
such action as may be necessary to revise 
the Department of Transportation's cost/ 
benefit analyses process to fully take pro- 
jected military enplanement and cost sav- 
ings figures into consideration with regard 
to radar installations at joint-use civilian’ 
military airports. It is further the sense of 
the Senate that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall require the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to reevaluate the radar needs 
at the Cheyenne, Wyoming Airport, and 
enter into an immediate dialogue with offi- 
cials of the Wyoming Air Guard, F.E. Warren 
Air Force Base, and Cheyenne area leaders in 
the phase II radar installation reevaluation 
of the Federal Aviation Administration and 
adjust cost/benefit determinations based to 
some appropriate degree on already provided 
military figures and concerns and other 
enplanement projections in the region. The 
Senate further believes that the Secretary of 
Transportation should report the results of 
this reevaluation concerning the Cheyenne 
Airport's and Southeast Wyoming's aircraft 
radar needs to Congress within 60 days fol- 
lowing the date of the enactment of this Act 
and explain how military figures and con- 
cerns with appropriately solicited and fully 
utilized in future radar decisions involving 
joint-use airport facilities. 


BURNS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1018 


Mr. BURNS (for himself, Mr. DORGAN, 
Mr. CONRAD, and Mr. BROWN) proposed 
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an amendment to the bill (H.R. 2750), 
supra, as follows: 

On page 68, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. . CARGO PREFERENCE, 

(a) INAPPLICABILITY OF CARGO.—For fiscal 
year 1994, the cargo preference requirements 
of section 901 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (46 U.S.C. App. 1241), and the Act of 
March 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 500, chapter 90; 46 
U.S.C. App. 1241-1), shall not apply in the 
case of shipments of grain to Russia from 
Pacific Northwest ports under the Food For 
Progress program announced at the Van- 
couver Summit on April 4, 1993, if the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, deter- 
mines that there is an insufficient number of 
privately owned United States-flag commer- 
cial vessels available to transport such 


grain. 

(b) DEFINITION.—The term “Pacific North- 
west” means the region defined by section 
1(b) of Public Law 88-552 (16 U.S.C. 837(b)), 
except that for the purposes of this section, 
the term includes the entire State of Mon- 
tana. 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1019 


Mr. BROWN proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 1018 proposed by Mr. 
BURNS to the bill (H.R. 2750), supra; as 
follows: 

At the end of the amendment, add the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC. . LIMITATION ON COST OF CARGO PREF- 
ERENCE, 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no Federal agency shall contract for the 
transportation of goods with any carrier 
whose rates are more than 100 percent above 
the average competitive world market ship- 
ping rate, as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


MURKOWSKI (AND STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1020 


Mr. D’AMATO (for Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
for himself and Mr. STEVENS) proposed 
an amendment to the bill (H.R. 2750), 
supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . None of the funds appropriated by 
this Act shall be available for use for closing 
or otherwise reducing the services of any 
flight service station in the State of Alaska 
in operation on the date of the enactment of 
this Act, until after the expiration of the 90- 
day period following the date that the Sec- 
retary of Transportation has reported to 
Congress regarding the effects on safety of 
the flight service station closing and reduc- 
tion in services plan being carried out by the 
Federal Aviation Administration in the 
State of Alaska on the date immediately pre- 
ceding the date of the enactment of this Act. 
Such report shall be submitted no later than 
90 days after enactment of this Act, 


BOXER (AND FEINSTEIN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1021 


Mrs. BOXER (for herself and Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2750), supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place under the heading 
Federal-aid Highways, insert the following: 

“For an additional amount for emergency 
relief resulting from the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake of October 17, 1989, as authorized by 23 
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U.S.C. 125, $315,000,000, to be derived from the 
highway trust fund and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended.” 


CATAWBA INDIAN TRIBE OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LAND CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1993 


INOUYE AMENDMENT NO. 1022 


Mr. LAUTENBERG (for Mr. INOUYE) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2399) to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of the Catawba 
Tribe of Indians in the State of South 
Carolina and the restoration of the 
Federal trust relationship with the 
tribe, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 


In the text of the bill designated as sub- 
section (b) of section 4, strike the word ‘“‘en- 
titled’’ each place it appears and insert in 
each such place the word “eligible”. 

Amend the text of the bill designated as 
subsection (c) of section 15 to read as follows: 

(c) LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—The provisions of any Federal law 
enacted after the date of enactment of this 
Act, for the benefit of Indians, Indian na- 
tions, tribes, or bands of Indians, which 
would affect or preempt the application of 
the laws of the State to lands owned by or 
held in trust for Indians, or Indian nations, 
tribes, or bands of Indians, as provided in 
this Act and the South Carolina State Imple- 
menting Act, shall not apply within the 
State of South Carolina, unless such provi- 
sion of such subsequently enacted Federal 
law is specifically made applicable within 
the State of South Carolina. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., Oc- 
tober 5, 1993, to consider pending cal- 
endar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the full 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
October 5, beginning at 9:30 a.m., to 
conduct a business meeting to consider 
H.R. 2824, to modify the project for 
flood control, James River Basin, Rich- 
mond, VA, and to consider the nomina- 
tions of— 

Robert Perciasepe, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Water, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 
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Lynn R. Goldman, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Prevention, Pes- 
ticides and Toxic Substances, Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

Elliot P. Laws, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator for the Office of Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response, Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Jean C. Nelson, nominated by the 
President to be General Counsel, Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 5, 1993, 
at 10 a.m. to hold a hearing on Bosnian 
peace negotiations and during the 
course of the hearing to hold a brief 
business meeting to vote on pending 
nominations and noncontroversial res- 
olutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 5, 1993, 
at 4:30 p.m. to hold a closed hearing on 
the status of Bosnian peace negotia- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources 
be authorized to meet for a hearing on 
the ‘‘Health Security Act of 1993: Views 
of Health Care Providers,” during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 5, 1993, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, COPYRIGHTS AND 
TRADEMARKS 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Patents, Copyrights, and Trade- 
marks be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
October 4, 1993, at 10 a.m. to hold a 
hearing on S. 1346, the Copyrights Roy- 
alty Tribunal Reform Act of 1993. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate, Tuesday, October 5, 1993, at 10 
a.m. to conduct a hearing on nation- 
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wide banking and branching and insur- 
ance activities of national banks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Í ———— 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


HATE CRIMES 


èe Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
wish to address the growing number of 
racially motivated incidents in this 
country. In 1990, I sponsored the Hate 
Crimes Statistics Act, which mandated 
the Attorney General to gather hate 
crime statistics and identify trends to 
help us better predict and combat ra- 
cially motivated crimes. Last year, I 
mentioned that I would monitor inci- 
dents of hate crime and report about 
them in the Senate RECORD. 

A particularly disturbing incident oc- 
curred in our local area just last week. 
Swastikas were spray-painted on mail- 
boxes, newspaper stands, walls and 
telephone booths in several areas in 
the District. Swastikas were found on 
newsstands outside the Justice Depart- 
ment, the Christian Science Monitor, 
and the Holocaust Museum. Last Fri- 
day morning, George Washington Uni- 
versity students and staff members no- 
ticed a number of swastikas and com- 
muters noticed some at the Farragut 
West Metro stop. 

These are not isolated incidents. 
Hate crimes are increasing in number 
throughout the country. We live in a 
country today where there are students 
afraid to wear yarmulkes in public out 
of fear for their safety. The Anti-Defa- 
mation League reports that traditional 
racist groups like the Ku Klux Klan 
and the White Aryan Resistance are re- 
cruiting teenagers to boost their mem- 
berships. 

Mr. President, we cannot allow these 
incidents to go unnoticed. Not only 
must we be aware of the prevalence of 
these incidents, but we need to work 
together to rid this country of hatred. 
A great America must be a tolerant 
and understanding America. We have 
to learn to care about one another 
more, and when we do, the twisted 
minds that want us to hate one another 
will find few takers. Let us follow the 
example set by the Aspen Hill commu- 
nity residents who responded in a posi- 
tive fashion to a racial attack on two 
of its residents last year. The evening 
following the attack, community resi- 
dents marched in protest at the site, 
carrying signs which said “Love thy 
neighbor no matter what color,” “Stop 
hating,” and “We the people.” Mr. 
President, let us continue to uphold 
this neighborhood’s message of unity 
and peace and let us hope their mes- 
sage will permeate throughout our 
country.¢e 
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JOE AGREDANO AND THE 
AZATLAN BOXING GYM 


è Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to share with the Senate the 
achievements of a man who is working 
to show the young people of Tucson, 
AZ, an alternative to gang membership 
and the violence and crime associated 
with it. Joe Agredano has been train- 
ing young people in the sport of boxing 
for over 16 years. In addition to having 
produced three national champions, 
Joe has coached numerous State, re- 
gional, and Golden Glove champions. 
Joe was invited by the United States 
Olympic Committee to serve as head 
coach of the United States Olympic 
team for its meeting against the Rus- 
sian team in a tournament held on 
March 26, 1993. Forty-four of these 
meets have been held since 1969, of 
which the United States team had 
beaten the Russian team only 7 times. 
In light of this history, Joe’s achieve- 
ment is all the more outstanding. His 
team defeated the Russian team in 11 
out of 12 bouts. 

Even more worthy of respect are the 
contributions Joe has made to the 
community of Tucson and to its young 
people. For 15 years now, the Azatlan 
Boxing Gym has been the site of an im- 
portant transformation for the young 
people to whom Joe has reached. Train- 
ing in this corrugated steel hut with no 
cooling system, hard concrete floors, 
dim lighting, and stale air has not been 
easy, but Joe and the young people he 
works with have persevered. He has not 
only given these young people the iden- 
tity and sense of belonging that gang 
membership normally provides, but he 
has imparted to them both the desire 
to formulate and achieve goals and the 
discipline that will last a lifetime. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
mend the efforts of Joe Agredano in 
providing the young people of Tucson 
an alternative to gang membership. In 
teaching these young people the value 
of wielding boxing gloves rather than 
weapons, he has blessed the community 
by inculcating in its youth the dis- 
cipline and the desire for achievement 
necessary to become tomorrow's lead- 
ers.@ 


SCHOOL UNIFORMS 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article that appeared recently in the 
New York Times. The author, Mark 
Mathabane, points out the many prob- 
lems that are caused in American 
schools by a preoccupation with cloth- 
ing. Too often, students are judged by 
what they can afford to wear. 

I have long felt that school uniforms 
are a wise approach to addressing these 
problems. While I do not suggest that 
the Federal Government get involved 
in this issue, it does seem to be an ap- 
propriate approach for school officials. 

I ask that the article “Appearances 
Are Destructive,” by Mark Mathabane, 
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New York Times, August 26, 1993, be 
printed in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
APPEARANCES ARE DESTRUCTIVE 
(By Mark Mathabane) 


KERNERSVILLE, NC.—As public schools re- 
open for the new year, strategies to curb 
school violence will once again be hotly de- 
bated. Installing metal detectors and hiring 
security guards will help, but the experience 
of my two sisters makes a compelling case 
for greater use of dress codes as a way to pro- 
tect students and promote learning. 

Shortly after my sisters arrived here from 
South Africa I enrolled them at the local 
public school. I had great expectations for 
their educational experience. Compared with 
black schools under apartheid, American 
schools are Shangri-Las, with modern text- 
books, school buses, computers, libraries, 
lunch programs and dedicated teachers. 

But despite these benefits, which students 
in many parts of the world only dream 
about, my sisters’ efforts at learning were al- 
most derailed. They were constantly taunted 
for their homely outfits. A couple of times 
they came home in tears. In South Africa 
students were required to wear uniforms, so 
my sisters had never been preoccupied with 
clothes and jewelry. 

They became so distraught that they in- 
sisted of transferring to different schools, de- 
spite my reassurances that there was noth- 
ing wrong with them because of what they 
wore. 

I have visited enough public schools 
around the country to know that my sisters’ 
experiences are not unique. In schools in 
many areas, Nike, Calvin Klein, Adidas, 
Reebok and Gucci are more familiar names 
to students than Zora Neale Hurston, Shake- 
speare and Faulkner. Many students seem to 
pay more attention to what’s on their bodies 
than in their minds. 

Teachers have shared their frustrations 
with me at being unable to teach those stu- 
dents willing to learn because classes are fre- 
quently disrupted by other students ogling 
themselves in mirrors, painting their finger- 
nails, combing their hair, shining their gi- 
gantic shoes or comparing designer labels on 
jackets, caps and jewelry. 

The fiercest competition among students is 
often not over academic achievements, but 
over who dresses most expensively. And 
many students now measure parental love by 
how willing their mothers and fathers are to 
pamper them with money for the latest fads 
in clothes, sneakers and jewelry. 

Those parents without the money to waste 
on such meretricious extravagances are con- 
sidered uncaring and cruel. They often watch 
in dismay and helplessness as their children 
become involved with gangs and peddle drugs 
to raise the money. 

When students are asked why they attach 
so much importance to clothing, they fre- 
quently reply that it’s the cool thing to do, 
that it gives them status and earns them re- 
spect. And clothes are also used to send sex- 
ual messages, with girls thinking that the 
only things that make them attractive to 
boys are skimpy dresses and gaudy looks, 
rather than intelligence and academic excel- 
lence. 

The argument by civil libertarians that 
dress codes infringe on freedom of expression 
is misleading. We observe dress codes in 
nearly every aspect of our lives without any 
diminution of our freedoms—as dem- 
onstrated by flight attendants, bus drivers, 
postal employees, high school bands, mili- 
tary personnel, sports teams, Girl and Boy 
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Scouts, employees of fast-food chains, res- 
taurants and hotels. 

In many countries where students out- 
perform their American counterparts aca- 
demically, school dress codes are observed as 
part of creating the proper learning environ- 
ment. Their students tend to be neater, less 
disruptive in class and more disciplined, 
mainly because their minds are focused more 
on learning and less on materialism. 

It's time Americans realize that the bene- 
fits of safe and effective schools far outweigh 
any perceived curtailment of freedom of ex- 
pression brought on by dress codes.e 


DIETARY SUPPLEMENT HEALTH 
AND EDUCATION ACT 


@ Mr. EXON. Mr. President, recently I 
joined the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] as a cosponsor of S. 784, the Di- 
etary Supplement Health and Edu- 
cation Act of 1993. 

I joined as a cosponsor for a number 
of reasons. First and foremost is the 
fact that millions of Americans rely on 
dietery supplements and I believe that 
access to safe and effective supple- 
ments should continue. 

I also believe, as we explore options 
for improving our health care system, 
that we ought to take every reasonable 
step to encourage preventative health 
care. In some cases, dietary supple- 
ments may contribute to this effort 
and provide a cost-effective alter- 
native. 

Unfortunately, the dietary supple- 
ments marketplace is often very con- 
fusing and it is difficult for consumers 
to find consistent, objective informa- 
tion. Some supplement makers are re- 
sponsible, while others take consider- 
able liberties with claims made about 
their products. Moreover, enforcement 
of current law has led to a variety of 
charges and countercharges involving 
the FDA. 

I am hopeful that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources 
will take a close look at S. 784 for 
changes that remove some of this con- 
fusion. My ultimate support for S. 784, 
or any related legislation, rests on 
such improvements. 


THE BRADLEY AMENDMENT TO 
REDUCE THE FUNDING LEVELS 
OF THE BUREAU OF RECLAMA- 
TION AND THE ARMY CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS 


è Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, last 
week during consideration of the en- 
ergy and water appropriations bill an 
amendment was offered by Senator 
BRADLEY to reduce funding for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Army 
Corps of Engineers by 6.5 percent, to 
the President’s request. I would like to 
offer a brief explanation of my vote in 
favor of this amendment. 

Let me begin by saying that my vote 
does not indicate my support or opposi- 
tion to any specific program. I voted in 
favor of this amendment because I am 
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concerned about runaway Federal 
spending and a $4 trillion debt that is 
facing our Nation. 

I do not always agree with the Presi- 
dent, but when I recognize an effort on 
his part to control spending, as he has 
here—then we have an obligation to 
support him. We must cut spending. We 
have a perfect opportunity to do so. 

All of us have made speeches about 
cutting spending and our desire to en- 
sure fiscal responsibility. Yet each 
year we continue to pass appropriation 
bills which do not cut spending. In this 
instance, accounts for these agencies 
have been increased by the committee 
above the request made by the Presi- 
dent. I believe we should support the 
President’s request and cut the addi- 
tional funds. 

The amendment would simply reduce 
the amount of the appropriation and 
allow the conferees to determine spe- 
cifically where the cuts would come 
from. I supported the amendment with 
the understanding that the conferees 
would apply these cuts fairly through- 
out the program and not target specific 
projects unduly. 

I realize that the bill contains fund- 
ing for programs within my own State. 
Nevertheless, if we are sincere in our 
efforts to reduce the deficit we must 
realize that cuts will eventually affect 
us all. While this amendment did not 
pass, I assure my colleagues that I will 
continue my efforts to reduce Federal 
spending where appropriate.e 


O — 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 


dent, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


O 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the majority leader, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 9:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day, October 6; that following the pray- 
er, the Journal of the proceedings be 
deemed approved to date; that the time 
for the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day; that the Senate 
then resume consideration of H.R. 2750, 
the Department of Transportation ap- 
propriations bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
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when the Senate resumes the debate on 
H.R. 2750, amendment No. 1021, the 
amendment by Senator BOXER, from 
California, be the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate today, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess as previously or- 
dered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6:45 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
October 6, 1993, at 9:30 a.m. 


o Å— 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate October 5, 1993: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ROBERT S. GELBARD, OF WASHINGTON, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS MATTERS, 
VICE MELVYN LEVITSKY, RESIGNED. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR PROMOTION IN THE SEN- 
IOR FOREIGN SERVICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF CAREER 
MINISTER: 


FRANK ALMAGUER, OF VIRGINIA 
JANET C. BALLANTYNE, OF CALIFORNIA 
JOHN F. HICKS, OF FLORIDA 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR; 


MARGARET I. BONNER, OF TEXAS 
LESLIE A. DEAN, OF CALIFORNIA 
PHILIP-MICHAEL GARY, OF WASHINGTON 
NORMA JEAN PARKER, OF NEW YORK 
MARIO PITA, OF FLORIDA 

BONNIE A. POUNDS, OF FLORIDA 
WILLIAM 8. RHODES, OF VIRGINIA 
GEORGE A. WACHTENHEIM, OF FLORIDA 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE, AND FOR APPOINTMENT AS CONSULAR 
OFFICER AND SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
AS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 


L. MARCIA BERNBAUM, OF FLORIDA 
DONALD W. BOYD, JR., OF FLORIDA 

LISA CHILES, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TONY L. CULLY, OF FLORIDA 

PHILIPPE L. DARCY, OF CALIFORNIA 

ROSE MARIE DEPP, OF MARYLAND 

ALAN V. GETSON, OF VIRGINIA 

DAVID E. MUTCHLER, OF MARYLAND 
GERALD L. NELL, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WILLARD J. PEARSON, JR., OF CALIFORNIA 
KENNETH R. RIKARD, OF MISSOURI 

JOEL SCHLESINGER, OF MARYLAND 
GORDON H. WEST, OF VIRGINIA 
FREDERICK A. WILL, OF DELAWARE 
FRANK J, YOUNG, OF VIRGINIA 


CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF COUNSELOR, AND CONSULAR OFFICER AND 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA: 


JAMES R. DEMPSEY, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE FOR PROMOTION IN THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF CAREER 
MINISTER: 


CURTIS WARREN KAMMAN, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 
CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 
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LESLIE M. ALEXANDER, OF FLORIDA 

JOHNNIE CARSON, OF ILLINOIS 

WILLIAM HARRISON COURTNEY, OF WEST VIRGINIA 

PETER 8. FLYNN, OF MASSACHUSETTS 

OLIVER PASTRANO GARZA, OF TEXAS 

RONALD D. GODARD, OF TEXAS 

ANNE M. HACKETT, OF CALIFORNIA 

MARK G. HAMBLEY, OF CALIFORNIA 

DONNA J. HAMILTON, OF VIRGINIA 

DONNA JEAN HRINAK, OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DENNIS COLEMAN JETT, OF NEW MEXICO 

STEVEN D. JOHNSON, M.D., OF GEORGIA 

HARRY E. JONES, OF VIRGINIA 

MELINDA L. KIMBLE, OF ARIZONA 

JAMES A. LAROCCO, OF MICHIGAN 

JAMES F. MACK, OF VIRGINIA 

MARSHALL FLETCHER MCCALLIE, OF TENNESSEE 

RICHARD A. MORFORD, OF VIRGINIA 

LARRY C. NAPPER, OF TEXAS 

J. MICHAEL O'BRIEN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DONALD K. STEINBERG, OF CALIFORNIA 

CAROL K. STOCKER, OF ILLINOIS 

JENNIFER CLAUDETTE WARD, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 

MOLLY K. WILLIAMSON, OF CALIFORNIA 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE, AND FOR APPOINTMENT, AS CON- 
SULAR OFFICER AND SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE, AS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 


GARY ROY ALEXANDER, OF CALIFORNIA 

OLLIE PALMER ANDERSON, JR.. OF MARYLAND 

MICHAEL R. ARIETTI, OF CONNECTICUT 

MARSHALL F, ATKINS, OF FLORIDA 

SHIRLEY ELIZABETH BARNES, OF NEW YORK 

DAVID C. BENNETT, OF CALIFORNIA 

PEGGY BLACKFORD, OF NEW JERSEY 

CLIFFORD GEORGE BOND, OF NEW JERSEY 

ANNA ANDERSON LEHEL BORG, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 

JULEE A. BRAND, OF NEVADA 

WILLIAM J. BRENCICK, OF MISSOURI 

RALPH EDWIN BRESLER, OF VIRGINIA 

SHAUN M. BYRNES, OF CALIFORNIA 

GERALDEEN G. CHESTER, OF CALIFORNIA 

GWEN C. CLARE, OF CONNECTICUT 

JOHN R. DAWSON, OF NEW YORK 

RICHARD W. ERDMAN, OF MARYLAND 

JOHN SEABURY FORD, OF OHIO 

W. DOUGLAS FRANK, OF MARYLAND 

CONSTANCE J. FREEMAN, OF MARYLAND 

DANIEL FRIED, OF CALIFORNIA 

PATRICIA LASBURY HALL, OF CALIFORNIA 

ERNESTINE 8. HECK, OF OREGON 

KEVIN F. HERBERT, OF NEW YORK 

PAUL W. HILBURN, JR., OF VIRGINIA 

FRANKLIN HUDDLE, JR., OF CALIFORNIA 

MARIE T. HUHTALA, OF CALIFORNIA 

CAMERON R. HUME, OF CONNECTICUT 

MARILYN F. JACKSON, OF TEXAS 

TERESA CHIN JONES, OF VIRGINIA 

JIMMY J. KOLKER, OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

SHELDON I. KREBS, OF WASHINGTON 

JAMES B. LANE, JR.. OF OHIO 

GEORGE C. LANNON, OF TEXAS 

DAVID C. LITT, OF FLORIDA 

EILEEN ANNE MALLOY, OF CONNECTICUT 

NANCY M. MASON, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

EDMUND F. MCWILLIAMS, JR., OF VIRGINIA 

SHARON K. MERCURIO, OF CALIFORNIA 

DAVID RICHARD MORAN, OF VIRGINIA 

ROBERT B. NOLAN, OF VIRGINIA 

JOHN MALCOLM ORDWAY, OF CALIFORNIA 

BARBRO A. OWENS, OF CALIFORNIA 

MILDRED ANNE PATTERSON, OF VIRGINIA 

MARY C, PENDLETON, OF KENTUCKY 

KATHERINE H. PETERSON, OF CALIFORNIA 

WILLIAM PINCKNEY POPE, OF VIRGINIA 

JOYCE B. RABENS, OF CALIFORNIA 

ELIZABETH RASPOLIC, OF TEXAS 

NEIL EDWARD SILVER, OF VIRGINIA 

STEPHANIE A. SMITH, OF FLORIDA 

ROBERT J. SMOLIK, OF CALIFORNIA 

GARY S. USREY, OF VIRGINIA 

HOWARD C. WIENER, III, OF VIRGINIA 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, 
CLASS OF COUNSELOR, AND CONSULAR OFFICERS AND 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


MICHAEL WADE BECKNER, OF VIRGINIA 
RICHARD A. BIENIA, M.D., OF VIRGINIA 
DAVID P. BORTER. OF VIRGINIA 

JOE H. CHADDIC, OF VIRGINIA 

RICHARD M. GANNON, OF VIRGINIA 
DOUGLAS PAUL HOBSON, M.D., OF VIRGINIA 
JEROME M. LAFLEUR, OF LOUISIANA 
KENNETH S. MCGUIRE, OF VIRGINIA 

JANET ELAINE MULES, M.D., OF WASHINGTON 
BRUCE T. MULLER, M.D., OF MICHIGAN 
ROBERT LEROY RETKA, OF MARYLAND 
GARY DAVIS SCHATZ, OF OHIO 

JOHN D. SLIGH, OF FLORIDA 

BRIAN R. STICKNEY, OF VIRGINIA 
WALLACE RAY WILLIAMS, OF WASHINGTON 
THOMAS W. YUN, M.D., OF VIRGINIA 
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CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate October 5, 1993: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 152, 
FOR APPOINTMENT AS CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF AND REAPPOINTMENT TO THE GRADE OF GEN- 
ERAL WHILE SERVING IN THAT POSITION: 


To be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
To be general 
GEN. JOHN M. SHALIKASHVILI, PAZA. U.S. ARMY. 


October 5, 1993 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
October 5, 1993. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Leslie Klingensmith, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Al- 
exandria, VA, offered the following 
prayer: 

Most Holy and Almighty God, we ask 
that You be with the leaders of our Na- 
tion as they make decisions that affect 
our future. We thank You for the free- 
doms that we have as Americans, and 
we ask You to help all Americans and 
all people remember their responsibil- 
ities to one another. Help our country’s 
leaders to work together to bring about 
peace and justice. Although we as indi- 
viduals and as a nation all too often 
forget You and Your will for the world, 
we thank You for never forgetting us 
and for the unending mercy that You 
have shown us. 

We pray on this glorious day in the 
name of Your Son and our Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Pledge of Allegiance will be given by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG]. 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG led the Pledge 
of Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


————EE 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 


that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 3123. An act to improve the electric 
and telephone loan programs carried out 
under the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed without amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2445. An act making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes, and 

H.R. 2446. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 2445) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for energy and 
water development for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. SASSER, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. REID, Mr. KERREY, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. NICK- 
LES, Mr. GORTON, and Mr. MCCONNELL, 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 2446) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for military 
construction for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes”’ 
requests a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Sas- 
SER, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. REID, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. GORTON, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. MCCONNELL, and Mr. HATFIELD, to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 4) entitled ‘‘Concurrent resolution 
to authorize printing of ‘Senators of 
the United States: A Historical Bibli- 
ography,’ as prepared by the Office of 
the Secretary of the Senate.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 5) entitled ‘‘Concurrent resolution 
to authorize printing of ‘Guide to Re- 
search Collections of Former United 
States Senators’ as prepared by the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Senate.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 6) entitled ‘‘Concurrent resolution 
to authorize printing of ‘Senate Elec- 
tion, Expulsion, and Censure Cases,’ as 
prepared by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Senate.” 


PERMISSION TO HAVE UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT TO FILE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2518, 
DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
AND EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have 
until midnight tonight, October 5, 1993, 
to file a conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 2518) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, this request has been 
cleared with the minority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry under my reservation. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 

tleman will state the parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I would like 
to inquire under my reservation: In the 
event that unanimous consent is not 
granted, will this have to be sent back 
to the Committee on Rules? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
just a request to file. It would not have 
to be sent back. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. So it would 
not have to go back to the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would 
not go back to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, further reserving the right to ob- 
ject, let me just say that any time I 
can send additional work back to the 
Rules Committee because of the proce- 
dures that they have followed in send- 
ing closed rules to this floor week after 
week, in violation of minority rights, I 
will do so. 

However, since this does not have to 
go back to the Rules Committee, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 


OThis symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


SITUATION IN SOMALIA: LET US 
DECLARE VICTORY AND SAFELY 
WITHDRAW 


(Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
July I introduced a resolution calling 
for withdrawal of our troops from So- 
malia. I introduced that resolution 342 
months ago because our mission had 
become clouded in Somalia and our 
role was undefined. 

What do we say, Mr. Speaker, to the 
families of the 12 dead servicemen? 
What do we say to the families of the 
four servicemen who were killed a cou- 
ple of weeks ago? What do we say to 
the Americans who have lost their 
lives? How do you explain why they 
died in Somalia? 

We went to Somalia back 9 months 
ago for the right reasons: to feed peo- 
ple, to help people. We as an American 
people can be proud of what we did in 
Somalia. We can be proud of the people 
we helped and the lives we saved. 

But today, Mr. Speaker, we should 
declare victory because we did what 
was right in Somalia and we should 
pull out as quickly as we can safely 
withdraw. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS STAND BE- 
HIND PRESIDENT CLINTON ON 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
wake of the tragedy and the deaths in 
the recent 48 hours in Somalia, the Re- 
publican leadership, while understand- 
ing and maintaining that we must de- 
bate the Somalia issue, long-range pol- 
icy issue, stands strongly behind Presi- 
dent Clinton in what must now be his 
two major goals; one, to bring the per- 
petrators to justice; second, to secure 
the safety of the American troops re- 
maining in Somalia. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION LOCK BOX 


(Mr. BREWSTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, October 1, 1993, was New Year’s 
Day, so to speak. It was New Year’s 
Day of the new fiscal year. And, like 
all New Year’s, I propose to the Con- 
gress to make a New Year’s resolution: 
Lock away all spending cuts for deficit 
reduction. 
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There is a growing frustration among 
Members that cuts we make in the ap- 
propriations bills are not real cuts. The 
money we think we cut from programs 
is later spent when an appropriations 
bill goes to conference. In fact, often 
times, the overall spending in a con- 
ference report is actually higher than 
the House- or Senate-passed bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a ridiculous 
practice, and it must be stopped. 

This New Year's Day of the fiscal 
year, my colleagues, CHARLES SCHU- 
MER, CHET EDWARDS, JANE HARMAN, 
and I introduced a bill called the defi- 
cit reduction lock box. That bill will 
guarantee that the deficit will be re- 
duced when Congress approves spend- 
ing cuts. The lock box is an air tight 
budget measure that ends the game of 
phantom spending cuts. 

Mr. Speaker, I request the support of 
the Members of this House for the defi- 
cit reduction lock box. 

—_—_—_——=_— 


WITHDRAW UNITED STATES 
TROOPS FROM SOMALIA NOW 


(Mr. RAMSTAD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President had better get his foreign 
policy act together before Somalia be- 
comes another Vietnam. 

Last December, I warned that failure 
of our new Commander in Chief to 
stick to the original mission of human- 
itarian aid for Somalia would inevi- 
tably lead to the United States getting 
bogged down in a prolonged and deadly 
operation. 

Now, 10 months later, American GI's 
are dying in a bloodbath and the Presi- 
dent is sending more GI’s to Somalia 
this very day. 

Why, Mr. Speaker? Why let the So- 
malis drag more dead GI’s by ropes 
through the streets of Mogadishu, 
kicking and spitting on them? Why let 
the Somalis take more American hos- 
tages? 

What, pray tell, is our national inter- 
est in escalating United States mili- 
tary involvement in Somalia? 

Mr. Speaker, to expand our mission 
in Somalia and commit more troops is 
the height of foreign policy folly. 

I urge my colleagues to join me as a 
cosponsor of House Resolution 239, 
which calls for the President to with- 
draw all United States Armed Forces 
from Somalia immediately. 


——EEE 
THE WACO TRAGEDY 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Oversight, our commit- 
tee conducted the first hearing that re- 
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viewed the operations of the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms in the 
ill-fated Waco incident. In that hear- 
ing, I asked Director Higgins repeat- 
edly why his agency would proceed 
with their raid when they knew the 
element of surprise had been lost. De- 
spite my repeated query, Mr. Higgins, 
apparently under direction from his 
Treasury Department superiors, con- 
tinued to evade the question, repeat- 
edly exhorting our committee to wait 
for the results of the internal inves- 
tigation. 

The results are now in and, unfortu- 
nately, they confirm our worst fears: 
The ATF knew they had lost the ele- 
ment of surprise but went in anyway, 
with the disastrous consequences with 
which we are all too familiar. 

When the goal of a particular oper- 
ation ceases to be the suppression of 
crime and the detention of the per- 
petrators, and when it becomes getting 
good publicity and exciting video, we 
have gone seriously astray. I cannot 
say with certainty that the people in 
charge in Waco were merely ‘playing 
to the media,” but it is clear to me 
that this had a huge influence on their 
actions. 

We have had a tremendous explosion 
of syndicated television shows that 
track law enforcement officers on ac- 
tual busts of criminals. Hollywood has 
realized that there is a large audience 
for these kinds of gritty, sensational 
shows, and many law enforcement 
groups have realized that their expo- 
sure on these shows leads to good pub- 
licity and, often, bigger budgets. 

The downside to this is that we may 
now be seeing a few groups who have in 
the glare of the spotlights lost sight of 
their real mission. I suspect that that 
is what happened in Waco. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
the members of the news media, the 
producers of these shows, the law en- 
forcement community, we politicians 
who oversee much of this process and 
the citizens who ultimately suffer from 
this will all take a hard look at our- 
selves and consider the role we may be 
playing, unwittingly or not, in perpet- 
uating this tragic practice. If nothing 
else, let the memory of those innocent 
children in Waco spur us to do at least 
this much. 
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ENOUGH IS ENOUGH IN SOMALIA 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, enough 
is enough. Twelve more Americans 
dead, hundreds of Americans, including 
one of my constituents injured, six 
American POW's. Downed airmen pa- 
raded through the streets of 
Mogadishu, while their tormenters 
kick them and chant anti-American 
slogans. 
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As I have said on this floor repeat- 
edly, let us get out of Somalia today, 
not in 6 months or a year. Our troops 
should not be used to fulfill the grand 
delusions of U.N. bureaucrats. We are 
bogged down in an urban guerrilla 
nightmare. 

Just last week in a resolution that I 
labeled a CYA sham, this House re- 
quested that the President tell us what 
our mission is by October 15, 10 months 
after we went in. 

Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues, if 
we do not have a clear mission after 10 
months, another 2 weeks will not mat- 
ter. 

So today, I am introducing a resolu- 
tion to get all our forces out and bring 
our troops home from Somalia by No- 
vember 15. I am also initiating a dis- 
charge petition to bring this bill to the 
floor immediately. 

Mr. Speaker, enough is enough. We 
have done our part. We have fed the 
starving masses. We have stopped star- 
vation and saved thousands of lives. It 
is time to bring our troops home. 


Oo na 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to inform our guests 
that they cannot participate in this de- 
bate by applauding or even making any 
comments, so we ask for your indul- 
gence and your respect for the House. 


Oo n_e | 


THE QUAGMIRE OF SOMALIA 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
truism to say that you can get out of a 
quagmire by getting further and deeper 
into it. That is exactly what it appears 
will happen if we deploy further troops 
to Somalia. We are in a quagmire, and 
we will not get out of that quagmire by 
getting further and deeper into it. 

Starting this summer in July, I have 
been speaking from this well, from this 
floor, urging the President to get our 
troops home. The original mission in 
Somalia has been accomplished and it 
was done laudably and honorably and 
done very well. That mission of feeding 
the starving people of Somalia is be- 
hind us. 

The next mission, which I must re- 
mind everyone is being directed by the 
United Nations, not by U.S. command- 
ers, but by U.N. commanders, it was 
the United Nations that sent the U.S. 
troops into battle yesterday that 
claimed 12 lives and injured 78, left our 
forces undefended for 6 hours, is na- 
tion-building and government-creating. 
That mission is a quagmire. 

Mr. Speaker, the quicker we can get 
our people home, the better. 
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TIME TO BRING TROOPS HOME 
FROM SOMALIA 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly concerned about President Clinton's 
decision to send hundreds of additional 
United States troops to Somalia. 

Yesterday, I, along with millions of 
Americans, watched the results of our 
current policy in the horrible images 
being broadcast from that country. 

At least 12 U.S. soldiers are dead and 
78 are wounded from this past week- 
end’s fighting. 

The bodies of American soldiers 
killed in action were being literally 
dragged through the streets by cheer- 
ing Somalis. 

And CWO Michael Durant, a New 
Hampshire native and a neighbor of 
mine from Berlin, NH, was being inter- 
viewed by his Somali captors about the 
mortality of his mission. 

The events of the last few days 
should encourage the President not to 
place any more Americans unneces- 
sarily in harm’s way. We have not 
clearly defined our objectives or our 
mission, and we should not escalate 
this conflict. 

Our original humanitarian goal to 
feed the starving people was legiti- 
mate. To now insist on continuing an 
ineffective U.N. police action makes no 
sense at all. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Speak- 
er, the humanitarian mission in Soma- 
lia is over. It is time for us to bring our 
troops home. 


BREAST CANCER AWARENESS IS 
THEME OF OCTOBER PROMOTION 


(Mr. HUTTO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join the efforts promoting 
breast cancer awareness during Octo- 
ber and comment on this issue as an 
element of health care reform. 

By now, most of us should know that 
182,000 American women will be diag- 
nosed with breast cancer this year and 
over 40,000 women will be fatally af- 
fected. Although many women survive 
the cancer, they may still suffer long- 
term physical and emotional pain. 

One component of health care reform 
which enjoys bipartisan support is pre- 
ventive care. Preventive services not 
only save lives, but also reduce health 
care spending. While breast cancer may 
not be fully prevented, it can be de- 
tected early enough, through regular 
screening mammography, to be effec- 
tively treated. Early detection can fur- 
ther help minimize the physical and 
emotional impact of the cancer. 

As the Congress embarks on health 
care reform, I urge all of my colleagues 
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to give special attention to breast can- 
cer and the advances made in detecting 
and treating this disease. Despite what 
method of reform you may support, 
please remember that screening mam- 
mography fulfills both reform goals— 
saving health care dollars, and more 
importantly, saving lives. 


——EE 


1993 YOUTH HEALTH REPORT CARD 
REVEALS ALARMINGLY POOR 
GRADES 


(Mr. FISH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was Child Health Day 1993. The Amer- 
ican Health Foundation of Valhalla, 
NY, organized a number of events to 
commemorate it, including the release 
of the 1993 Youth Health Report Card. 

The overall grade on that report card 
is an alarming C-—. Out of a total of 64 
categories of health indicators, F’s 
were given in 4, D’s in 18, C’s in 32, B’s 
in 6, and A’s in only 4. Performance is 
particularly weak in the areas of teen 
pregnancies, prenatal care, child abuse, 
blood lead levels in children, cases of 
syphilis and AIDS, and intentional in- 
juries by suicide, homicide, and fire- 
arms in those aged 10 to 19 years old. 

These grades are unacceptable. While 
reform of our national health care sys- 
tem should be a step in the right direc- 
tion toward improving these scores, 
our approach to solving this problem 
must be multifaceted. As Dr. Ernst 
Wynder, president of the American 
Health Foundation, pointed out, pov- 
erty, neglect, abuse, family disintegra- 
tion, education failure, violence, and 
crime are all pieces of the child health 
puzzle. 

I urge all of my colleagues to join 
this year’s recipients of the Child 
Health Day Award, Senator TOM HAR- 
KIN and Marian Wright Edelman, presi- 
dent of the Children’s Defense Fund, in 
the search for innovative and com- 
prehensive solutions to this pressing 
problem. 


GO, ATLANTA BRAVES 


(Mr. LEWIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today, not to speak about a crisis 
on foreign soil, or NAFTA, or even 
health care. 

I rise today to speak about Justice, 
David Justice, and the rest of Ameri- 
ca’s team, the Atlanta Braves. This 
great team from the great city of At- 
lanta, with the leadership of Bobby Cox 
and Terry Pendleton: with Nixon and 
Blauser setting the table; with the 
power of Gant, McGriff, and Justice; 
and with baseball’s best pitching staff. 
This great team has inspired Atlanta 
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to believe that by working hard and 
working together anything is possible. 

Tomorrow, tomorrow, tomorrow, the 
best team in baseball will travel to the 
city of brotherly love. I say to my 
friends in Philadelphia, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BLACKWELL], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FOGLIETTA] and my other Philadelphia 
colleagues—get ready. The Braves do 
not come seeking love, but victory. 
And they will prevail. 

Today I rise to cheer a team that 
came from 10 games back, that won 104 
games, that won the National League 
West—the Atlanta Braves. 

Go Braves, go Braves, go Braves. 


—_—_—_—_—_——————- 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would thank the gentleman for 
not putting on the cap or doing any 
chopping. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY ACT 


(Mr. KNOLLENBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am introducing the second in a 
series of welfare reform initiatives. 
This is the Children’s Education Oppor- 
tunity Act, often referred to as 
learnfare. 

This legislation, which has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator DON 
NICKLES, permits each State to imple- 
ment incentives for school attendance. 
Specifically, a State would be per- 
mitted to withhold a portion of welfare 
funds if school age children in a welfare 
dependent family are not attending 
school. 

Education is critical if poor children 
are going to have a brighter future. 

This legislation is consistent with 
my philosophy that the States should 
be given much more control over the 
administration and design of welfare 
programs. My own State of Michigan, 
under the leadership of Gov. John 
Engler, has been at the forefront of 
welfare reform. 

This learnfare proposal follows my 
introduction in August of comprehen- 
sive public housing rent reform. My 
rent reform legislation restructures 
Federal rent formulas to encourage and 
reward residents who work. 

Reform of our Nation’s welfare sys- 
tem is critical. I ask my colleagues to 
cosponsor both learnfare and rent re- 
form. 


rr 
CANCEL HALLOWEEN THIS YEAR 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 

given permission to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we could probably cancel Hal- 
loween this year, because there is no 
horror show that could equal those 
awful photographs coming out of So- 
malia this weekend. 

I was one of the people who hated 
going in because I said it is so easy to 
go in and so hard to come out, but we 
do know that we have done a great job 
delivering food in the rural area. 

We also know that there is no way we 
can do nationbuilding with tanks. Even 
if the United Nations wants us to do 
nationbuilding with tanks, it will not 
work. 
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I think the time has come to say that 
we have done what we went to do, and 
we must come home, and I hope we 
learned a tremendous lesson, that we 
do not get called into the former Yugo- 
slavia, or other places, under the idea 
that we can just run in and run out. 


—_—_————E— 


BRING OUR TROOPS HOME FROM 
SOMALIA NOW 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, we need 
to get out of Somalia immediately. We 
do not need any studies. We do not 
need any reassessments. We do not 
need any delays. We need to bring our 
troops home now. 

Instead, Mr. Speaker, the President 
is increasing our presence there. This 
is a bad mistake. There is no threat to 
our national security there. There is no 
vital U.S. interest there. 

I certainly feel sorry for those who 
are suffering, but apparently the Soma- 
lian people do not want us there. 

In 1963, Mr. Speaker, President Ken- 
nedy said: 

We must face the fact that the U.S. is nei- 
ther omnipotent, nor omniscient, that we 
are only 6 percent of the world's population, 
that we cannot impose our will upon the 
other 94 percent, that we cannot right every 
wrong or reverse each adversity, and that, 
therefore, there cannot be an American solu- 
tion to every world problem. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have either 
the financial resources or the man- 
power to solve the problems in Soma- 
lia. We should get our troops out of 
there now, and the sooner the better. 


OCTOBER IS NATIONAL BREAST 
CANCER AWARENESS MONTH 


(Ms. SHEPHERD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Ms. SHEPHERD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all too familiar with the tragedy of 
breast cancer as we are with the slug- 
gish track record of Federal breast can- 
cer research and education efforts. De- 
spite this past neglect, we are begin- 
ning to see many signs of hope. 
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At the University of Utah federally 
funded researchers under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ray White have isolated the 
genes that, when damaged, are respon- 
sible for the growth of life-threatening 
tumors. Now with additional funds 
from the Jon M. Huntsman family, 
University of Utah researchers will be 
able to bring the fruits of their labor 
directly into clinics to help women 
fight breast cancer and win. 

Still, we have a long way to go. One 
in nine women in the United States are 
diagnosed with breast cancer. Too 
often they avoid or do not have access 
to the routine checkups that identify 
the disease before it has the power to 
kill. Designating October 1993 ‘‘Na- 
tional Breast Cancer Awareness 
Month” is important. It helps women 
across the country take responsibility 
for their health and their future. I 
commend my colleagues for making 
breast cancer a national priority in Oc- 
tober, and urge them to continue to 
make it a priority throughout the 
year. 


GET OUR TROOPS OUT OF 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. EWING asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, the Clinton 
administration has advocated control 
of our troops in Somalia to the United 
Nations, and they are in harm’s way. 
Mr. Speaker, we should have learned 
from the Vietnam war that fighting in 
foreign lands without a clear mission, 
without a clear plan and without pub- 
lic approval is a bad idea. I hope that 
President Clinton understands this 
very simple lesson. If he does, he will 
pull American troops out of Somalia. 

Let us make it clear. We all support 
our troops wherever they are deployed 
around the world, but, Mr. Speaker, 
the mission was to define a mission, ac- 
complish a mission, and get out. We did 
that in the Gulf war, and we did it in 
Panama. Our clear plan was to feed the 
starving. That we have done. Now we 
must get out. 

Mr. Speaker, the President needs to 
change his doctrine. He has been trav- 
eling around this country advocating 
new, and expensive and expansive new 
social programs, and he needs to come 
back to Washington, spend some time 
on foreign policy and get our troops 
out of Somalia. 


SAY NO TO NAFTA 


(Miss COLLINS of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend her remarks.) 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as the House this week con- 
siders another extension of emergency 
unemployment benefits to American 
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workers, it raises for me the fear that 
if this Congress passes NAFTA, future 
votes on unemployment benefits will 
become more frequent. Thousands and 
thousands of American jobs have al- 
ready been lost to Mexico. Compound 
those losses with a weak economy, de- 
fense conversion, worker retraining, 
and the growth of the working poor, it 
becomes clear that Americans and the 
American economy will be further 
harmed by NAFTA. 


Just yesterday the Census Bureau re- 
ported that the number of Americans 
living in poverty rose for the 3rd con- 
secutive year, while median income re- 
mained stagnant. With this sobering 
statistic in mind, we must evaluate 
NAFTA guided by one principle—will it 
provide a great benefit to our people? 
Let us look at this issue. The pro- 
NAFTA forces argue that increased ex- 
ports will create jobs on top of jobs. I 
have my doubts. The facts say that 
many of those exports are materials 
going into United States owned fac- 
tories in Mexico that will in turn ship 
a finished product back to the United 
States although these United States 
supplies sent to Mexico are classified 
as exports, where are the benefits? I 
question whether new American jobs 
will be created under this scenario. It 
is all an illusion. 

The bottom line is many of us were 
elected on the promise of jobs and put- 
ting people first. It is about time we 
honored that promise without smoke 
and mirrors. Just say no to NAFTA. 


NEW REVELATIONS IN THE RON 
BROWN AFFAIR 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, there have been some new revela- 
tions in the Ron Brown affair. I think 
most of my colleagues know that Ron 
Brown is the Secretary of Commerce 
and he has been accused of wrongdoing. 
He has been accused that he may have 
taken $700,000 in payoffs from the Viet- 
namese Government in order to use his 
influence to normalize relations with 
that government even though we have 
not had a full accounting of our POW/ 
MIA’s. 

Now, tonight, when we have special 
orders, I am going to go through the 
entire chronology of events that took 
place in this debacle, or this alleged de- 
bacle, with these new revelations. I 
think the President should have a com- 
plete investigation of the Ron Brown 
affair. It should not be swept under the 
rug, and I hope all of my colleagues 
who are concerned about this, both 
Democrat and Republican, will be 
watching special orders tonight. 
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APPOINT MAJORITY OF CON- 
FEREES WHO OPPOSE COLLIDER 


(Mr. SLATTERY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives will have the 
opportunity in the next few days to 
save American Taxpayers well over $8 
billion by terminating the super- 
conducting super collider. 

Earlier this year, 280 Members of the 
House voted against further spending 
on the SSC. The cost of this project has 
already tripled, and it is less than 20 
percent complete. Overwhelming ma- 
jorities on both sides of the political 
aisle in the House have said enough is 
enough, it’s time to pull the plug on 
the SSC. 

This week the House will decide 
whether to stand behind that over- 
whelming vote. The Speaker will ap- 
point conferees for the energy and 
water appropriations bill. Over 120 
members have signed a letter to the 
Speaker asking that he appoint a ma- 
jority of limited conferees for this 
question who supported the position of 
the House. 

While this would be a break from the 
tradition that only the Appropriations 
Subcommittee members serve on the 
conference, I believe it is time to re- 
form a process that makes it too dif- 
ficult to cut projects that Congress has 
said it doesn’t want. 

House rule 10, clause 6(f) states that 
the Speaker ‘'shall appoint no less than 
a majority of members who * * * sup- 
ported the House position” and ‘“‘in- 
clude the principal proponents of the 
major provisions of the bill.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hope you do so. 


OUT OF SOMALIA NOW 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, what 
is going on in Somalia? Why are we 
still there? Why are American troops 
getting killed for no apparent reason? 

When we first went in under Presi- 
dent Bush, we had a clearly defined 
mission: Feed the starving. 

Now, this humanitarian mission has 
turned into a quagmire. 

We try to chase down a Somali war- 
lord because a U.N. Commander says 
we must. We turn the Somali people 
against us, and American troops get 
killed. This is complete nonsense. 

Mr. Speaker, when is the President 
going to act with decisiveness, and pull 
our soldiers out of there? 

I realize the President wanted to con- 
centrate on the economy like a laser- 
beam. But by ignoring foreign affairs, 
and by failing to define our mission in 
Somalia, the President has far too 
often put our troops in harms way. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Presi- 
dent to exert some real leadership and 
get our troops out of Somalia. 
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YOUTH HEALTH REPORT CARD 


(Mr. CLEMENT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the American Health Foundation 
issued the 1993 Youth Health Report 
Card. The report card compares chil- 
dren's health indicators from 1980, 1985, 
and 1990 and sets goals for the year 
1995. While some areas showed slight 
improvements over the 12 year period, 
the overall health of U.S. children 
scored only a C-minus. 

The report card indicated that large 
numbers of children, 40 to 60 percent, 
are not completely immunized. Child 
abuse and neglect is still a huge prob- 
lem and getting worse. In addition, 
many children are subjected to poor 
nutrition, substance abuse and lack of 
physical activity, all of which leads to 
numerous diseases and conditions. 

We can do better, Mr. Speaker. We 
must do better. No issue is more impor- 
tant than the health and well-being of 
our children. 

If we fail to be involved in improving 
our children’s health, the costs down 
the road will be enormous in terms of 
their future well being and expendi- 
tures associated in addressing their 
health needs. The neglect of our chil- 
dren affects all of us. 

As a result, I have introduced the 
children’s health care resolution which 
expresses the sense of Congress that 
any health care reform include the spe- 
cial needs of children, emphasize pre- 
ventative care, and address the unin- 
sured status of many children. 

This is an important issue. Cosponsor 
the children’s health care resolution. 


——_—EE—E—E 


UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT IN 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. CAMP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, like all 
Americans, I have grave concern for 
the safety of United States forces—the 
men and women of our military in So- 
malia. 

The original mission of United States 
Armed Forces in Somalia was to pro- 
vide humanitarian assistance, not to 
become involved in a war. The adminis- 
tration has not defined the compelling 
national interest to justify a continued 
American presence in Somalia. The 
commitment to put American men and 
women in harm’s way is a far different 
and greater commitment than provid- 
ing humanitarian assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, 20 Americans have been 
killed to date in Somalia. Before more 
Americans are killed in the streets of 
Mogadishu, it is time for them to come 
home. 

While this has been a United Nations’ 
operation, men and women of the Unit- 
ed States military have shouldered 
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most of the responsibilities. The Unit- 
ed States can’t build a nation for the 
people of Somalia. 

Mr. Speaker, U.S. troops have been in 
Somalia since Christmas 1992. They 
have made a considerable effort to get 
food and medicine to the people who 
need it. It is now up to the people of 
Somalia. Bring our troops home—now. 


SOMALIA 5 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, what has 
happened with our mission in Somalia? 
It seems to me in the last few months 
it has become horribly muddled. The 
original goal, which I though I under- 
stood, was to open routes and feed 
starving people. 

Well, we have fed the people now. 
Why are we still there? Is it so we can 
hunt a fugitive warlord? Is it to create 
a new police state? What is it going to 
take to get Clinton to bring our troops 
home? Will it take more dead Ameri- 
cans being dragged through the streets 
of Somalia? Will that do it? 

We should not risk the lives of even 
one more American soldier. We have 
had enough of this. 

Mr. Speaker, that is why I am intro- 
ducing legislation that would insist on 
bringing our troops home by cutting 
off the funding for this operation. We 
need our troops out of there. We need 
them out of there now, and if Clinton 
will not do it, we must. 


——— 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, can we trust this administra- 
tion? Let us look at Somalia. We have 
been waiting for 10 months for a plan. 
Where is the focus? Is it U.N. control, 
is it nation building, or is it just to put 
U.S. lives at risk? 

It tore me up as a POW from Viet- 
nam to see that POW tortured the way 
he was. And he was tortured, you could 
see it. And it tore me up to see those 
bodies dragged down the streets with 
ropes around their hands. How do we 
know they were dead when those guys 
caught them? We do not. 

The Department of Defense says now 
we can fix everything with four tanks. 
It is a total lack of focus. The totals 
for America are 23 dead, 75 wounded, 5 
missing, and at least 1 captured. 

Now, let us switch to the year 1961, 
the place Vietnam, the second year of 
that involvement. The totals were 11 
dead and 3 wounded. Look where we 
went. 

Mr. Speaker, is this the beginning of 
a repeat performance? We need U.S. 
leadership. Let us get out of Somalia 
or get a plan. 
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MORE FATALITIES IN SOMALIA 


(Mr. KLUG asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLUG. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
families back in Wisconsin got the 
phone call Sunday night. Their son had 
been killed in an attack on a United 
States helicopter in Somalia. 

Why, Mr. Speaker? What is the mis- 
sion of the United States military in 
Somalia? 

I supported the original humani- 
tarian relief mission, but I do no sup- 
port the idea that we should be the 
beat cop for the United Nations, chas- 
ing a two-bit punk from village to mar- 
ketplace all across the country. 

Listen to this. In the last year we 
have spent $1.5 billion on the military 
mission but only $167 million on the re- 
lief mission. We have accomplished the 
defined humanitarian mission. A year 
later we do not have a defined military 
mission. 

Bring our soldiers home, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not want another phone call 
to another one of my families in Wis- 
consin. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). The Chair would tell 
Members that they cannot address the 
President of the United States directly. 
They should address the Chair, and 
that message will be delivered to the 
President. 


—_—_———==—— 


THE MISSION IN SOMALIA 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been in Somalia almost 8 months 
longer than we originally were told we 
were going to be. The reason was be- 
cause we listened to the intervention- 
ists and the adventurists in the Con- 
gress. 

We had a vote here on May 25 before 
this Congress which set a date certain 
for us to get out. We in this Congress 
have the power within our hands to 
move out of Somalia, and we have got 
to use that power. 

The Republican leadership came into 
the well here this morning and said, 
“Oh, we are with the President in So- 
malia.” Where is the Republican lead- 
ership? We do not find them anywhere. 
The leadership is here speaking out 
this morning. Those are the people we 
are following. 

Look at the Secretary of State. He 
says we have got to stabilize the coun- 
try in Somalia before we get out, as 
though that were possible. The chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
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says we cannot leave because it would 
harm United States and United Na- 
tions credibility. The President says 
we are putting in more troops, but we 
are not expanding the conflict. Yes, we 
believe that. Right. 

It is about time we listened to the 
American people. Enough is enough. No 
more American prisoners; no more 
dead soldiers being dragged through 
the streets of Mogadishu; no more bod- 
ies being displayed and mutilated. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is now. We are 
going to leave. 


RECOGNIZING OCTOBER AS 
BREAST CANCER AWARENESS 
MONTH 


(Mrs. VUCANOVICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, 
during this month of October, millions 
of women will be reminded to take care 
of their health and their lives. This 
month is National Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month. 

A decade ago, I discovered I had 
breast cancer, a disease for which there 
was no cure. Ten years later there still 
is no cure and breast cancer continues 
to frighten women and men of all ages. 
In 1993, 182,000 women and 1,000 men 
will have to come to terms with this 
devastating disease. 

It is the responsibility of this Con- 
gress and every Member to get the 
word out to citizens about preventive 
measures and early detection of breast 
cancer. This month and next, I will be 
hosting Breast Cancer Public Edu- 
cation Fairs in my own State of Ne- 
vada designed to educate women on 
breast self-examination and mammog- 
raphy, as well as the status of legisla- 
tion in the Halls of Congress. 

I encourage all of my colleagues to 
reach out to the women, men, and fam- 
ilies in their districts on this impor- 
tant issue. I truly believe we can save 
lives if we all work together. 


os 


TIME TO WITHDRAW FORCES 
FROM SOMALIA 


(Mr. ALLARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to add my voice to the many who 
question the continued involvement of 
United States forces in Somalia. Mr. 
Speaker we have gone far beyond the 
point of diminishing returns on this 
policy. It is time to say enough is 
enough. Yesterday newscasts placed 
the number of U.S. casualties at 16. We 
cannot continue to ask our soldiers to 
stay in Somalia with these risks and 
an undefined mission without a clear 
timetable for final withdrawal. The 
brave soldiers we sent to Somalia have 
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for the most part met our humani- 
tarian goals. Our American forces have 
made a heroic effort in the face of a 
constantly changing mission. I will 
admit that I had strong doubts about 
sending our troops to Somalia in the 
first place with an unclear mission. 
But I wonder * * * if in advance of this 
mission everyone had known our U.S. 
forces would be reduced to chasing a 
dangerous rebel warlord through the 
streets of Mogadishu * * * if the mis- 
sion would have been supported. The 
bottom line is this—our troops have 
done their job and their safety should 
be our first concern. It is time to get 
them out—before it is too late. 


—_—_—_—_—_—==—————— 
o 1240 


LEAVE SOMALIA MISSION TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. LEWIS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today with a heavy heart over yes- 
terday’s events in Somalia. 

In June, I sent a letter to the Presi- 
dent asking him to remove our troops 
since our humanitarian goals had 
changed to disarming Mogadishu. 

Now, our goal is to establish demo- 
cratic institutions in a nation that has 
never known true democracy. 

We are caught in an open-ended, 
poorly defined mission in Somalia for 
which there is no public mandate. We 
only have to go back to Vietnam to see 
the pitfalls of such a strategy. 

If Vietnam taught us anything, it is 
that getting involved in another na- 
tion's internal troubles is dangerous. It 
is worse when the intervention is ill- 
defined and unappreciated. 

The solution is not to send even more 
troops. It is to recover the hostages, 
get out, and leave the mission to the 
United Nations. 

Finally, I say to my colleagues, we 
can no longer stand by while Ameri- 
cans are being taken hostage, killed, 
and their bodies mutilated. It is time 
to assert our own authority. 

Chief Warrant Officer Durant, our 
prayers are with you, along with the 
families of the dead and wounded. They 
are also with the troops who are on 
their way to Somalia, and their fami- 
lies. Let us hope it will be a short trip. 


SOMALIAN CRIMES MUST NOT GO 
UNPUNISHED 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year, I was one of the first Members of 
the Congress to call for the withdrawal 
of American troops from Somalia. 

Recently, this House and the Con- 
gress expressed its will relating to the 
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Somalia issue. I can even temporarily 
accept the weak compromise that I 
personally view as unsatisfactory. 

What I cannot accept is the wanton 
and savage murder of 12 more Ameri- 
cans. Americans sent to maintain 
peace. 

What this Congress cannot accept is 
the brutal killing and acts of armed ag- 
gression against U.S. peacekeeping 
forces. 

Our Nation sought peace. The armed 
Somalis have declared war. We went to 
save their dying children, now they pa- 
rade the slain bodies of our youth. 

No American leader or civilized na- 
tion should rest until these and other 
savage murders are punished. Even if 
United States forces leave Somalia, the 
world must know that these acts of 
murder and war will be avenged. 

We urge the President and Secretary 
of Defense to take what ever means, 
force, or actions necessary to bring 
these international murderers to jus- 
tice. 

These crimes 
unpunished. 


must not go 


GET UNITED STATES TROOPS OUT 
OF SOMALIA 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House responded to the Gephardt- 
Gilman resolution calling on the Presi- 
dent to report to Congress by October 
15 on his policy goals in Somalia—and 
to seek congressional authorization by 
November 15 for continued deployment 
of United States forces there. 

Tragically, new United States casual- 
ties in Somalia sharply underscore the 
futility of our Somalia military oper- 
ations. We cannot afford to wait any 
longer for the President to explain why 
our forces are being sent to bleed and 
die in Somalia. 

Nor can we afford to wait a month 
beyond that to vote on this critical 
issue. Today I am calling on the Presi- 
dent to send up his report promptly—so 
that the Congress can act as soon 
thereafter as possible to pull our forces 
out of the sinkhole that Somalia has 
become and let us get them out now. 


OPEN RULE NEEDED ON HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


(Mr. BAKER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Clinton wants openness 
and bipartisan cooperation on health 
care reform. I share the President’s 
wishes. 

That's why I am introducing legisla- 
tion today to express the sense of the 
House that health care reform should 
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be brought to the floor under an open 
rule. 

The American people want an open 
and forthright debate. They do not 
want to see health care reform crafted 
in secret in the dead of the night. 

But a fresh breeze is blowing, Mr. 
Speaker. With the passage of the bill to 
make discharge petitions open to pub- 
lic scrutiny, the Congress has begun to 
change the way business is done in 
Washington. 

Now we have another chance for 
change. My bill will ensure that every 
Member of the Congress will be able to 
amend whatever health care bill is 
brought before this body. I already 
have over 60 bipartisan original cospon- 
sors. 

The American people want choices. 
They do not want to be coerced into ac- 
cepting health reform which denies our 
citizens the right to obtain their cur- 
rent health plan without being taxed 
for this privilege. This Congress needs 
open and fair debate. 

I urge my colleagues to cosponsor the 
Baker resolution for an open rule on 
health care reform. 


———— 


TIME TO BRING AMERICANS HOME 
FROM SOMALIA 


(Mr. BUNNING asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BUNNING. Mr. Speaker, last 
winter, the President sent United 
States troops under United States com- 
mand to Somalia to help save the coun- 
try from famine and starvation. 

Getting food and supplies through to 
the people that needed it. That was our 
goal. 

Our troops did the job. That job is 
done. Our troops should come home. 

We did not send them there to be- 
come a permanent U.N. force under 
U.N. command. 

We did not send them there to par- 
ticipate in a U.N. experiment in nation 
building—whatever that means. 

Our men and women are in grave 
danger over there. This isn’t just fun 
and games. Today, there are reports of 
U.S, troops being captured and being 
held hostage by a warlord and his 
thugs. Several days ago, a soldier from 
Fort Campbell, KY, was shot down and 
captured. 

Our job is done—but our people are 
still standing in harm’s way for no 
good reason that I can see, 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to bring them 
all home. 


SOMALIANS UNGRATEFUL FOR 
AMERICAN HELP 


(Mr. TAUZIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, King Lear 
knew nothing about ingratitude. He 
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should have been watching television 
this weekend, to see the ugly spectacle 
of American troops killed, their bodies 
being dragged through the streets of 
Somalia by children; a people ungrate- 
ful for the fact that we sent our young 
men and women there to feed them and 
to protect them from poverty. 

If ever there was an ugly picture of 
ingratitude carried to its extreme, it is 
the pictures we saw on television this 
weekend. It is time to bring those 
troops home and to understand that 
this kind of ingratitude ought not be 
rewarded with any continued United 
States presence in Somalia. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT H. MICHEL 


(Mr. CRANE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure I 
speak for all Members of the House of 
Representatives when I say it was with 
great regret that I learned of the deci- 
sion of our good friend and colleague, 
House Republican leader, BOB MICHEL, 
not to run for reelection in 1994. 

BoB certainly deserves the right to 
step down and take it easy after almost 
40 years of fighting for his fellow citi- 
zens in this Chamber. But the Nation, 
the citizens of the 18th Illinois Con- 
gressional District, and this House of 
Representatives will suffer the loss of 
BOB MICHEL. 

Against the advice of many of his 
friends, he dropped out of night law 
school to run in 1956 for the seat being 
vacated by the man he was serving as 
administrative assistant, Harold Velde. 
It was the seat once held by another 
outstanding Illinois legislator, Everett 
McKinley Dirksen. And for the 4 years 
I taught at Bradley University in Peo- 
ria, “Uncle BOB” was my congressman. 

As a combat infantryman, he fought 
for his country in World War II, seeing 
combat in France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many. In one of this country’s greatest 
wartime struggles—the Battle of the 
Bulge—he was cut down by German 
machinegun bullets. Besides being 
awarded the Purple Heart, he also 
earned the Bronze Star and four battle 
stars. 

Bos succeeded another Illinois Mem- 
ber, Leslie Arends, in 1975 as House mi- 
nority whip, and 6 years later his Re- 
publican colleagues elected him as 
House minority leader, a post he still 
holds. 

Just as he had fought for his country 
on the bloody field of war, he fought 
for his Nation on the sometimes 
stormy floor of the House. Those of a 
different political persuasion will tell 
you they disagreed with BoB on count- 
less arguments before this body, but 
none will deny BoB MICHEL is an out- 
standing leader and Member—a good 
man—a man of his word. 
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We look forward to another year of 
work under the leadership of BOB 
MICHEL. We certainly do not look for- 
ward to the day he steps down and 
leaves the Chamber a lesser body by his 
departure. 


ADVANCED SOLID ROCKET MOTOR 


(Mr. HANSEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of this body for the past 13 
years, I have never witnessed a sorrier 
example of congressional waste and 
pork-barrel spending than on the Ad- 
vanced Solid Rocket Motor [ASRM] 
Program. 

This body has voted several times 
over the past 2 years to kill the ASRM 
by overwhelming margins, yet some- 
how, the ASRM, always manages to 
survive—courtesy of the joint appro- 
priations conference. 

It is turning out to be a farce. The 
House voted, overwhelmingly last July 
in favor of an amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KLUG]—379 
voted in favor of termination. Only 43 
supported retaining ASRM. 

Yet, somehow, last Friday, the con- 
ferees felt compelled to ignore the will 
of the House and to continue funding 
ASRM to the tune of $157.5 million. 
This is an outrage. 

If this body does not have enough 
courage to kill the ASRM, a blatant 
pork-barrel program, we can never 
hope to put a dent in the Federal debt. 

The point remains—there is no rea- 
son to build an expensive and redun- 
dant rocket motor. The existing boost- 
ers are working just fine. 

It is clear, Mr. Speaker, we must 
send the conferees back to do the job 
we asked them to—I urge my col- 
leagues to support a motion to recom- 
mit when the VA/HUD conference re- 
port comes before the House. Let us 
drive a stake through the heart of the 
ASRM once and for all. 


o 1250 


DON’T VIETNAMIZE SOMALIA 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the calls in 
the last 36 hours to my office have been 
overwhelming: People are understand- 
ably upset about the horror in Somalia 
and concerned that the White House 
does not know what’s going on. The re- 
sponse from the administration to the 
death of U.S. soldiers has been unac- 
ceptable. The sickening images of our 
young men’s bodies dragged through 
the streets and the haunting face of an 
American held hostage have been rivet- 
ing and distressing. The danger that 
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this administration will Vietnamize 
Somalia is very real. Our troops have 
no clear mission; the chain of com- 
mand is blurred; the rules of engage- 
ment are unclear. Now Americans are 
dying and being taken captive. Sending 
another handful of troops and a few 
pieces of military machinery to that 
troubled region only provides more tar- 
gets for the warlords and violence-mon- 
gers. It is time to bring all Americans 
home from our humanitarian mission 
to Somalia. It is not time to risk an- 
other Vietnam. 


RETIREMENT OF MINORITY 
LEADER BOB MICHEL 


(Mr. McCOLLUM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives learned that one of its great 
Members will be departing at the end 
of this Congress. 

The retirement of BOB MICHEL will 
mean the loss of a great voice who has 
often been a source of strength and 
true leadership in the many challeng- 
ing times that this Nation has faced 
since he came to the Congress in 1956. 

For more than 37 years BOB has pro- 
vided his Ilinois constituency with 
solid representation in the House of 
Representatives and since 1981 he has 
kept the House Republicans working 
together for the good of the Nation and 
the good of the party as our Republican 
leader. 

His candor, his decency, and his will- 
ingness to work with Members on both 
sides of the aisle are recognized by 
both Democrats and Republicans and 
when he steps down he will be missed. 
Fortunately for the next 14 very cru- 
cial months, BoB MICHEL will still be 
our Republican leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I look forward to work- 
ing with him during his remaining ten- 
ure for the betterment of our Nation 
and the good of our country. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH 
REFORM PLAN 


(Mr. LAZIO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LAZIO. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House has announced that it underesti- 
mated, by $16 billion, the costs of sub- 
sidizing small businesses who, under 
the President’s health reform plan, will 
be required to provide health insurance 
for those employees who are not fired 
because of this new mandate. 

The health sector comprises fully 
one-seventh of our total economy—$900 
billion each year—and this one compo- 
nent of the President’s reform proposal 
is now estimated to cost $421 billion 
over the first 5 years. 
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Mr. Speaker, we must be honest with 
our constituents. As we work to craft a 
compromise reform plan, it is only fair 
and reasonable to ask three fundamen- 
tal questions: How much will reform 
cost; how will it be financed; and who 
will pay? Unfortunately, we are still 
waiting for the answers to these ques- 
tions from the President. 

In the case of mandates to busi- 
nesses, it is also fair to ask whether in 
the fevor to provide health security, we 
don’t take away job security. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituents know 
the truth in the old adage, ‘‘There’s no 
such thing as a free lunch.” 


TAKE MATTERS IN SOMALIA INTO 
OUR OWN HANDS, THEN GET OUT 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
first like to express my sympathies to 
the families of the American troops 
who have been killed, wounded, and 
captured in Somalia. All Americans 
share your loss and are grateful for the 
service of your sons. 


In spite of my reservations over this 
situation, I have tried to give Presi- 
dent Clinton, like President Bush be- 
fore him, a fair opportunity to handle 
this situation. I have become increas- 
ingly unsettled, however, by the 
mounting casualties that have oc- 
curred as this mission changed from 
one of humanitarian relief led by the 
United States to nation-building led by 
the United Nations. Clearly, this mis- 
sion has gone astray with terrible con- 
sequences. 


I believe that President Clinton must 
present Congress immediately with a 
plan for settling matters with Mr. 
Aideed, obtaining the release of all 
Americans held against their will in 
Somalia and withdrawing our troops 
from an entanglement that is not in 
our vital national interest. 


Throughout this operation, I have 
felt it important not to politicize this 
operation. We should not play partisan 
games with American lives. However, 
from the debate last week, it is clear 
that Democrats and Republicans share 
the same concerns of the American 
people over this situation. Americans 
are dying in Somalia while they have 
no clear battle plan, direction, or long- 
term strategy. 


It is apparent we need to relearn 
painful lessons of sending our troops 
abroad only when it in the clear na- 
tional interest, and providing them 
with clear objectives and overwhelm- 
ing force to accomplish their missions. 
It is a matter we will deal with again 
and again in the post-cold-war world. 
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UNITED STATES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES NOT THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS 


(Mr. HOKE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HOKE. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished chairman of the other body’s 
Appropriations Committee recently 
stated what many Americans have 
been thinking * * *. “I do not see in 
front of this chamber the U.N. Flag,” 
he said. ‘‘I have never saluted the U.N. 
flag. I salute Old Glory, the American 
flag.” 

Mr. Speaker, why are we still in So- 
malia? Is it to chase down a two-bit So- 
mali war lord? Is it to follow the lead 
of a U.N. commander who has no idea 
of what he is doing? Is it to ensure that 
every single Somalian citizen curses 
the United States? 

When we first went over there, we 
had a clear mission, to feed the hungry. 
That mission has been accomplished. 
Now it is time to get out. We have all 
seen the gruesome photos of the mur- 
dered American soldier. Why was he 
killed and why does he have to die? 

If the President cannot come up with 
a good answer to these questions, and I 
do not think he can, he needs to pull 
our troops out of this faraway country. 
We have done our duty. Now we must 
get out. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN 
INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
allegations of wrongdoing swirling 
around the President’s Cabinet and al- 
legations of wrongdoing as to the 
White House itself in the Travelgate 
situation. In previous administrations, 
there would be a hue and cry imme- 
diately for the appointment of an inde- 
pendent counsel to look into allega- 
tions of wrongdoing wherever it may 
have appeared to grow. But we do not 
have an independent counsel statute in 
front of us now. 

Yet, we have passed it out of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It is itself 
hovering around someplace in the Cap- 
itol. The House leadership has not seen 
fit to bring it up for a debate before the 
House. 

We need an independent counsel, one 
that would have the right to look into 
the wrongdoing of Members of Congress 
as well as members of the Cabinet or 
people in the staff at the White House. 
We ask the House leadership to act im- 
mediately to bring the matter to the 
House for debate. 


SOMALIA 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
sending more American soldiers to So- 
malia is absolutely insane. Somalia is 
not worth one American life. 

This is not just President Clinton 
who is making this mistake. This is 
not President Clinton or a partisan 
issue. This is also part of President 
Bush’s cockamamie idea about a new 
world order. 

We should not be sending our troops 
all over the world. And if we do have to 
send them, because it is in the interest 
of the United States, they should be 
under American command. We should 
never send our boys to risk their lives 
and be under the command of the Unit- 
ed Nations or any other foreigners who 
do not care about them and can see the 
bodies of our troops being dragged 
through the dust of some African vil- 
lage and not care as much as we do. 

It is time to bring these people home. 
They have put their lives on the line 
for us. 

Let us applaud our military. It was 
well-meaning, but it was not a good 
thing to keep them there after those 
people got fed in the first place. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 2446, MILITARY CONSTRUC- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. HEFNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2446) 
making appropriations for military 
construction for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 


o 1300 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, this is 
like the previous issue I raised. This 
would not be sent, Mr. Speaker, to the 
Committee on Rules if I objected, is 
that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would advise the Member that it 
would not necessarily go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, since the Appropria- 
tions Committee has authorized a mo- 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Further re- 
serving the right to object, let me just 
say that the Committee on Rules of 
this House continues to send restric- 
tive and closed rules to this body which 
eliminates the possibility of the minor- 
ity to express itself in the form of 
amendments trying to correct legisla- 
tion that we think is in error, so any 
time I can send something back to the 
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Committee on Rules so they will have 
to do additional work, I would like to 
do so. 

Mr. Speaker, in this particular case, 
since it will not involve going back to 
the Committee on Rules, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and without 
objection, appoints the following con- 
ferees: Mr. HEFNER, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mrs. MEEK, MESSRS. DICKS, DIXON, 
FAZIO, HOYER, COLEMAN, and NATCHER, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mrs. 


BENTLEY, Mr. HOBSON, and Mr. 
MCDADE. 
There was no objection. 

—_—_—_—_—_——E——— 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE 


CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, October 5, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have the honor to transmit a sealed envelope 
received from the White House on Monday, 
October 4, 1993 at 3:35 p.m. and said to con- 
tain a message from the President wherein 
he reports under section 8 (b) of the Fisher- 
men's Protective Act (Pelly Amendment) 
that he has directed the development of a 
list of potential sanctions against Norway. 

With great respect, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk. 


POTENTIAL SANCTIONS AGAINST 
NORWEGIAN IMPORTS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 93- 
146) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On August 5, 1993, the Secretary of 
Commerce certified that Norway’s re- 
sumption of commercial harvesting of 
minke whales has diminished the effec- 
tiveness of the International Whaling 
Commission (IWC). The IWC acted to 
continue the moratorium on all com- 
mercial whaling at its most recent 
meeting last spring. Despite this ac- 
tion, Norway has recommenced com- 
mercial whaling of the Northeastern 
Atlantic minke, noting that it has 
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lodged an objection to the moratorium. 
This letter constitutes my report to 
the Congress pursuant to section 8(b) of 
the Fishermen’s Protective Act of 1967, 
as amended (Pelly Amendment) (22 
U.S.C. 1978(a)). 

The United States is deeply opposed 
to commercial whaling: the United 
States does not engage in commercial 
whaling, and the United States does 
not allow the import of whale meat or 
whale products. While some native 
Alaskans engage in narrowly cir- 
cumscribed subsistence whaling, this is 
approved by the IWC through a quota 
for “aboriginal whaling.” The United 
States also firmly supports the pro- 
posed whale sanctuary in the Ant- 
arctic. 

The United States has an equally 
strong commitment to science-based 
international solutions to global con- 
servation problems. The United States 
recognizes that not every country 
agrees with our position against com- 
mercial whaling. The issue at hand is 
the absence of a credible, agreed man- 
agement and monitoring regime that 
would ensure that commercial whaling 
is kept within a science-based limit. 

I believe that Norway’s action is seri- 
ous enough to justify sanctions as au- 
thorized by the Pelly amendment. 
Therefore, I have directed that a list of 
potential sanctions, including a list of 
Norwegian seafood products that could 
be the subject of import prohibitions, 
be developed. Because the primary in- 
terest of the United States in this mat- 
ter is protecting the integrity of the 
IWC and its conservation regime, I be- 
lieve our objectives can best be 
achieved by delaying the implementa- 
tion of sanctions until we have ex- 
hausted all good faith efforts to per- 
suade Norway to follow agreed con- 
servation measures. It is my sincere 
hope that Norway will agree to and 
comply with such measures so that 
sanctions become unnecessary. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, October 4, 1993. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of rule 
I, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
both motions to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
is objected to under clause 4 of rule 
XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be taken at the end of legislative busi- 
ness today. 

——_—SEEE 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
REFORM ACT OF 1993 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 618) to extend and revise rule- 
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making authority with respect to gov- 
ernment securities under the Federal 
securities laws, and for other purposes, 
as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 618 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Government Se- 

curities Reform Act of 1993"'. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE 
SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 
SEC. 101. EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENT SECURI- 

TIES RULEMAKING AUTHORITY. 

Section 15C of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5) is amended by striking 
subsection (g). 

SEC. 102. TRANSACTION RECORDS, 

(a) AMENDMENT.—Section 15C(d) of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5(d)) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(3) GOVERNMENT SECURITIES TRADE RECON- 
STRUCTION.— 

“(A) FURNISHING RECORDS.—Every govern- 
ment securities broker and government securities 
dealer shall furnish to the Commission on re- 
quest such records of government securities 
transactions, including records of the date and 
time of execution of trades, as the Commission 
may require to reconstruct trading in the course 
of a particular inquiry or investigation being 
conducted by the Commission. In requiring in- 
formation pursuant to this paragraph, the Com- 
mission shall specify the information required, 
the period for which it is required, the time and 
date on which the information must be fur- 
nished, and whether the information is to be 
furnished directly to the Commission, to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, or to an ap- 
propriate regulatory agency or self-regulatory 
organization with responsibility for eramining 
the government securities broker or government 
securities dealer. The Commission may require 
that such information be furnished in machine 
readable form notwithstanding any limitation in 
subparagraph (B). 

“(B) LIMITATION; CONSTRUCTION.—The Com- 
mission shall not utilize its authority under this 
paragraph to develop regular reporting require- 
ments, except that the Commission may require 
information to be furnished under this para- 
graph as frequently as necessary for particular 
inquiries or investigations. This paragraph shall 
not be construed as requiring, or as authorizing 
the Commission to require, any government se- 
curities broker or government securities dealer to 
obtain or maintain any information for purposes 
of this paragraph which is not otherwise main- 
tained by such broker or dealer in accordance 
with any other provision of law or usual and 
customary business practice. The Commission 
shall, where feasible, avoid requiring any infor- 
mation to be furnished under this paragraph 
that the Commission may obtain from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

‘(C) PROCEDURES FOR REQUIRING INFORMA- 
TION,—At the time the Commission requests any 
information pursuant to subparagraph (A) with 
respect to any government securities broker or 
government securities dealer for which the Com- 
mission is not the appropriate regulatory agen- 
cy, the Commission shall notify the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such government securi- 
ties broker or government securities dealer and, 
upon request, furnish to the appropriate regu- 
latory agency any information supplied to the 
Commission. 

‘“(D) CONSULTATION.—Within 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this paragraph, 
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and annually thereafter, or upon the request of 
any other appropriate regulatory agency, the 
Commission shall consult with the other appro- 
priate regulatory agencies to determine the 
availability of records that may be required to 
be furnished under this paragraph and, for 
those records available directly from the other 
appropriate regulatory agencies, to develop a 
procedure for furnishing such records expedi- 
tiously upon the Commission's request. 

“(E) EXCLUSION FOR EXAMINATION REPORTS.— 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed so 
as to permit the Commission to require any gov- 
ernment securities broker or government securi- 
ties dealer to obtain, maintain, or furnish any 
examination report of any appropriate regu- 
latory agency other than the Commission or any 
supervisory recommendations or analysis con- 
tained in any such examination report. 

“(F) AUTHORITY TO LIMIT DISCLOSURE OF IN- 
FORMATION.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Commission and the appropriate 
regulatory agencies shall not be compelled to 
disclose any information required or obtained 
under this paragraph. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall authorize the Commission or any 
appropriate regulatory agency to withhold in- 
formation from Congress, or prevent the Com- 
mission or any appropriate regulatory agency 
from complying with a request for information 
from any other Federal department or agency 
requesting information for purposes within the 
scope of its jurisdiction, or from complying with 
an order of a court of the United States in an 
action brought by the United States, the Com- 
mission, or the appropriate regulatory agency. 
For purposes of section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code, this subparagraph shall be consid- 
ered a statute described in subsection (b)(3)(B) 
of such section 552."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
15C(a)(4) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
(15 U.S.C. 780-5(a)(4)) is amended by inserting 
“, other than subsection (d)(3),"’ after ‘‘sub- 
section (a), (b), or (d) of this section". 

(2) Section 15C(f)(2) of such Act is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence, by inserting ‘', other 
than subsection (d)(3)"’, after threatened viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section"; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by inserting *‘(er- 
cept subsection (d)(3))"’ after “other than this 
section". 

SEC, 103. LARGE POSITION REPORTING. 

Section 150 of the Securities Erchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (h); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(f) LARGE POSITION REPORTING.— 

(1) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—The Sec- 
retary may adopt rules to require specified per- 
sons holding, maintaining, or controlling large 
positions in to-be-issued or recently issued 
Treasury securities to file such reports regarding 
such positions as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary or appropriate for the purpose of 
monitoring the impact in the Treasury securities 
market of concentrations of positions in Treas- 
ury securities and for the purpose of otherwise 
assisting the Commission in the enforcement of 
this title. Reports required under this subsection 
shall be filed with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, acting as agent for the Secretary, 
and shall be provided by that Federal Reserve 
Bank to the Commission on a timely basis. 

“(2) RECORDKEEPING REQUIREMENTS.—Rules 
under this subsection may require persons hold- 
ing, maintaining, or controlling large positions 
in Treasury securities to make and keep for pre- 
scribed periods such records as the Secretary de- 
termines are necessary or appropriate to ensure 
that such persons can comply with reporting re- 
quirements under this subsection. 
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*(3) AGGREGATION RULES.—Rules under this 
subsection— 

“(A) may prescribe the manner in which posi- 
tions and accounts shall be aggregated for the 
purpose of this subsection, including aggrega- 
tion on the basis of common ownership or con- 
trol; and 

“(B) may define which persons (individually 
or as a group) hold, maintain, or control large 
positions. 

“(4) DEFINITIONAL AUTHORITY; 
TION OF REPORTING THRESHOLD.— 

“(A) In prescribing rules under this sub- 
section, the Secretary may, consistent with the 
purpose of this subsection, define terms used in 
this subsection that are not otherwise defined in 
section 3 of this title. 

“(B) Rules under this subsection shall speci- 

“(i) the minimum size of positions subject to 
reporting under this subsection, taking into ac- 
count the purposes of this subsection and the 
potential for price distortions or other anomalies 
resulting from large positions; 

““(ti) the types of positions (which may include 
financing arrangements) to be reported; 

“‘(iti) the securities to be covered; and 

‘“(iv) the form and manner in which reports 
shall be transmitted, which may include trans- 
mission in machine readable form. 

(5) LIMITATION ON DISCLOSURE OF INFORMA- 
TION.—Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary and the Commission shall not 
be compelled to disclose any information re- 
quired to be kept or reported under this sub- 
section. Nothing in this subsection shall author- 
ize the Secretary or the Commission to withhold 
information from Congress, or prevent the Sec- 
retary or the Commission from complying with a 
request for information from any other Federal 
department or agency requesting information for 
purposes within the scope of its jurisdiction, or 
from complying with an order of a court of the 
United States in an action brought by the Unit- 
ed States, the Secretary, or the Commission. For 
purposes of section 552 of title 5, United States 
Code, this paragraph shall be considered a stat- 
ute described in subsection (b)(3)(B) of such sec- 
tion 552."". 

SEC. 104. AUTHORITY OF THE COMMISSION TO 


DETERMINA- 


(a) PREVENTION OF FRAUDULENT AND MANIPU- 
LATIVE ACTS AND PRACTICES.—Section 15(c)(2) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
780(c)(2)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” after "(2)"; 

(2) by striking “fictitious quotation, and no 
municipal securities dealer’' and inserting the 
following: 

“fictitious quotation. 

“(B) No municipal securities dealer’’; 

(3) by striking “fictitious quotation. The Com- 
mission shall” and inserting the following: 
“fictitious quotation. 

“(C) No government securities broker or gov- 
ernment securities dealer shall make use of the 
mails or any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce to effect any transaction in, or 
induce or attempt to induce the purchase or sale 
of, any government security in connection with 
which such government securities broker or gov- 
ernment securities dealer engages in any fraud- 
ulent, deceptive, or manipulative act or practice, 
or makes any fictitious quotation. 

“(D) The Commission shall"; and 

(4) by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“(E) The Commission shall, prior to adopting 
any rule or regulation under subparagraph (C), 
consult with and consider the views of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and each appropriate 
regulatory agency. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or any appropriate regulatory agency com- 
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ments in writing on a proposed rule or regula- 
tion of the Commission under such subpara- 
graph (C) that has been published for comment, 
the Commission shall respond in writing to such 
written comment before adopting the proposed 
rule,”’. 

(b) FRAUDULENT AND MANIPULATIVE DEVICES 
AND CONTRIVANCES.—Section 15(c)(1) of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
780(c)(1)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘(A)"’ after ‘‘(c)(1)"’; 

(2) by striking “contrivance, and no munici- 
pal securities dealer” and inserting the follow- 
ing: 

GAER AAR, 

“(B) No municipal securities dealer’’; 

(3) by striking ‘‘contrivance. The Commission 
shall" and inserting the following: 

“contrivance. 

“(C) No government securities broker or gov- 
ernment securities dealer shall make use of the 
mails or any means or instrumentality of inter- 
state commerce to effect any transaction in, or 
to induce or attempt to induce the purchase or 
sale of, any government security by means of 
any manipulative, deceptive, or other fraudu- 
lent device or contrivance. 

“(D) The Commission shall”; 
(4) by inserting at the end pant the follow- 


ing 

PE) The Commission shall, prior to adopting 
any rule or regulation under subparagraph (C), 
consult with and consider the views of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and each appropriate 
regulatory agency. If the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or any appropriate regulatory agency com- 
ments in writing on a proposed rule or regula- 
tion of the Commission under such subpara- 
graph (C) that has been published for comment, 
the Commission shall respond in writing to such 
written comment before adopting the proposed 
rule. ". 
SEC. 105. BROKER/DEALER SUPERVISION RE- 

SPONSIBILITIES. 


Section 15C of the Securities Erchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5) is amended by inserting 
after subsection (f) (as added by section 103 of 
this Act) the following new subsection: 

(g) POLICIES AND PROCEDURES TO PREVENT 
AND DETECT VIOLATIONS.—Every government se- 
curities broker and government securities dealer 
shall establish, maintain, and enforce written 
policies and procedures reasonably designed, 
taking into consideration the nature of such 
person's business, to prevent and detect in con- 
nection with the purchase or sale of government 
securities, insofar as practicable, fraud and ma- 
nipulation in violation of this title and the rules 
and regulations thereunder and violations of 
such other provisions of this title and the rules 
and regulations thereunder as the appropriate 
regulatory agency for such government securi- 
ties broker or government securities dealer shall 
designate by rule."’. 

SEC. 106. SALES PRACTICE RULEMAKING AU- 
THORITY. 


(a) RULES FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.—Sec- 
tion 15C(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S:C. 780-5(b)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) as paragraphs (4), (5), (6), and (7), re- 
spectively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) SALES PRACTICE RULES.—(A) With respect 
to any financial institution that has filed notice 
as a government securities broker or government 
securities dealer or that is required to file notice 
under subsection (a)(1)(B) of this section, the 
appropriate regulatory agency for such govern- 
ment securities broker or government securities 
dealer may issue such rules with respect to 
transactions in government securities as may be 
necessary to prevent fraudulent and manipula- 
tive acts and practices and to promote just and 
equitable principles of trade. 
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“(B) Each appropriate regulatory agency 
shall consult with the other appropriate regu- 
latory agencies for the purpose of ensuring the 
consistency of the rules prescribed by such 
agencies under this paragraph. The appropriate 
regulatory agencies shall consult with and con- 
sider the views of the Secretary and the Commis- 
sion with respect to the impact of such rules on 
the operations of the market for government se- 
curities, consistency with analogous rules of 
self-regulatory organizations, and the enforce- 
ment and administration of such rules. The con- 
sultation required by this paragraph shall be 
conducted prior to the appropriate regulatory 
agency adopting a rule under this paragraph, 
unless the appropriate regulatory agency deter- 
mines that an emergency exists requiring erpedi- 
tious and summary action and publishes its rea- 
sons therefor. If the Secretary or the Commis- 
sion comments in writing to the appropriate reg- 
ulatory agency on a proposed rule that has been 
published for comment, the appropriate regu- 
latory agency shall respond in writing to such 
written comment before adopting the rule."’. 

(b) RULES BY REGISTERED SECURITIES ASSO- 
CIATIONS.— 

(1) REMOVAL OF LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORITY.— 
(A) Section 15A of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-3) is amended— 

(i) by striking subsections (f)(1) and (f)(2); 
and 

(ii) by redesignating subsection (f)(3) as sub- 
section (f). 

(B) Section 15A(g) of such Act is amended— 

(i) by striking “‘erempted securities” in para- 
graph (3)(D) and inserting ‘‘municipal securi- 
ties”; 

(ii) by striking paragraph (4); and 

(iii) by redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (4). 

(2) OVERSIGHT OF REGISTERED SECURITIES AS- 
SOCIATIONS.—Section 19 of the Securities Er- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78s) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(5) The Commission shall consult with and 
consider the views of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury prior to approving a proposed rule change 
filed by a registered securities association that 
primarily concerns conduct related to trans- 
actions in government securities, except where 
the Commission determines that an emergency 
exists requiring expeditious or summary action 
and publishes its reasons therefor. If the Sec- 
retary comments in writing to the Commission 
on such proposed rule change that has been 
published for comment, the Commission shall re- 
spond in writing to such written comment before 
approving the proposed rule change."’; 

(B) in subsection (c), by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(5) Before adopting a rule to amend a rule of 
a registered securities association that primarily 
concerns conduct related to transactions in gov- 
ernment securities, the Commission shall consult 
with and consider the views of the Secretary, 
except where the Commission determines that an 
emergency exists requiring erpeditious or sum- 
mary action and publishes its reasons therefor. 
If the Secretary comments in writing to the 
Commission on such proposed rule change that 
has been published for comment, the Commis- 
sion shall respond in writing to such written 
comment before approving the proposed rule 
change."’. 

(3) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.— 

(A) Section 3(a)(12)(B)(ti) of such Act (15 
U.S.C. 78c(a)(12)(B)(ti)) is amended by striking 
“15, 15A (other than subsection (g)(3)), and 
17A" and inserting ‘'15 and 17A". 

(B) Section 15(b)(7) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
780(b)(7)) is amended by inserting “or govern- 
ment securities broker or government securities 
dealer registered (or required to register) under 
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section 15C(a)(1)(A)"' after “No registered broker 
or dealer". 
SEC. 107, MARKET INFORMATION, 

Section 23(b)(4) of the Securities Erchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78w) is amended— 

(1) by striking subparagraphs (C), (D), and 


(H); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) as subparagraphs (C), (D), and (E), re- 
spectively; 

(3) by redesignating subparagraphs (I), (J), 
and (K) as subparagraphs (F), (G), and (H), re- 
spectively; 

(4) by striking and” at the end of such redes- 
ignated subparagraph (G); 

(5) by striking the period at the end of such 
redesignated subparagraph (H) and inserting “'; 
and"; and 

(6) by inserting after such redesignated sub- 
paragraph (H) the following new subparagraph: 

“(1) the steps that have been taken and the 
progress that has been made in promoting the 
timely public dissemination and availability for 
analytical purposes (on a fair, reasonable, and 
nondiscriminatory basis) of information con- 
cerning government securities transactions and 
quotations, and its recommendations, if any, for 
legislation to assure timely dissemination of (i) 
information on transactions in regularly traded 
government securities sufficient to permit the 
determination of the prevailing market price for 
such securities, and (ii) reports of the highest 
published bids and lowest published offers for 
government securities (including the size at 
which persons are willing to trade with respect 
to such bids and offers)."’. 

SEC. 108, STUDY OF REGULATORY SYSTEM FOR 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

(a) JOINT STUDY.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall— 

(1) evaluate the effectiveness of any rules pro- 
mulgated or amended after October 1, 1991, pur- 
suant to section 15C of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 or any amendment made by this title, 
and any national securities association rule 
changes applicable principally to government 
securities transactions approved after October 1, 
1991, in carrying out the purposes of such Act; 

(2) evaluate the effectiveness of surveillance 
and enforcement with respect to government se- 
curities, and the impact on such surveillance 
and enforcement of defects in any available 
audit trails with respect to transactions in such 
securities; and 

(3) submit to the Congress, not later than 
March 31, 1998, any recommendations they may 
consider appropriate concerning— 

(A) the regulation of government securities 
brokers and government securities dealers, 

(B) the dissemination of information concern- 
ing quotations for and transactions in govern- 
ment securities, 

(C) the prevention of sales practice abuses in 
connection with transactions in government se- 
curities, and 

(D) such other matters as they consider appro- 
priate. 

(b) GAO STUDY.—The Comptroller General 
shall— 

(1) conduct a study of the effectiveness of reg- 
ulation of government securities brokers and 
government securities dealers pursuant to sec- 
tion 15C of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
and the effectiveness of the amendments made 
by this title; and 

(2) submit to the Congress, not later than 
March 31, 1997, the Comptroller General's rec- 
ommendations for change, if any, or such other 
recommendations as the Comptroller General 
considers appropriate. 

(c) TREASURY STUDY.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in consultation with the Securities 
and Erchange Commission, shall— 
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(1) conduct a study of— 

(A) the identity and nature of the business of 
government securities brokers and government 
securities dealers that are registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission under sec- 
tion 15C of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; 
and 

(B) the continuing need for, and regulatory 
and financial consequences of, a separate regu- 
latory system for such government securities 
brokers and government securities dealers; and 

(2) submit to the Congress, not later than 18 
months after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary's recommendations for change, if 
any, or such other recommendations as the Sec- 
retary considers appropriate. 

SEC. 109. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS.—Section 
3(a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78c(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (34)(G) (relating to the defi- 
nition of appropriate regulatory agency), by 
amending clauses (ii), (iii), and (iv) to read as 
follows: 

“(ii) the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in the case of a State member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System, a foreign 
bank, an uninsured State branch or State agen- 
cy of a foreign bank, a commercial lending com- 
pany owned or controlled by a foreign bank (as 
such terms are used in the International Bank- 
ing Act of 1978), or a corporation organized or 
having an agreement with the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System pursuant 
to section 25 or section 25A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act; 

“(iii) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, in the case of a bank insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation (other than 
a member of the Federal Reserve System or a 
Federal savings bank) or an insured State 
branch of a foreign bank (as such terms are 
used in the International Banking Act of 1978); 

“(iv) the Director of the Office of Thrift Su- 
pervision, in the case of a savings association 
(as defined in section 3(b) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act) the deposits of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration;"’; 

(2) by amending paragraph (46) (relating to 
the definition of financial institution) to read as 
follows: 

(46) The term ‘financial institution’ means— 

“(A) a bank (as defined in paragraph (6) of 
this subsection); 

‘(B) a foreign bank (as such term is used in 
the International Banking Act of 1978); and 

*(C) a savings association (as defined in sec- 
tion 3(b) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act) 
the deposits of which are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation."'; and 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (51) (as added 
by section 204 of the International Securities 
Enforcement Cooperation Act of 1990) as para- 
graph (52). 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE OF BROKER/DEALER REG- 
ISTRATION.— 

(1) GOVERNMENT SECURITIES BROKERS AND 
DEALERS.—Section 15C(a)(2)(ii) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5(a)(2)(ti)) 
is amended by inserting before “The Commission 
may ertend" the following: “The order granting 
registration shall not be effective until such gov- 
ernment securities broker or government securi- 
ties dealer has become a member of a national 
securities erchange registered under section 6 of 
this title, or a securities association registered 
under section 15A of this title, unless the Com- 
mission has exempted such government securi- 
ties broker or government securities dealer, by 
rule or order, from such membership."’. 

(2) OTHER BROKERS AND DEALERS.—Section 
15(b)(1)(B) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 780(b)(1)(B)) is 
amended by inserting before “The Commission 
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may extend"’ the following: “The order granting 
registration shall not be effective until such 
broker or dealer has become a member of a reg- 
istered securities association, or until such 
broker or dealer has become a member of a na- 
tional securities exchange if such broker or deal- 
er effects transactions solely on that exchange, 
unless the Commission has exempted such 
broker or dealer, by rule or order, from such 
membership."’. 

(c) INFORMATION SHARING.—Section 15C(d)(2) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Information received by an appropriate 
regulatory agency, the Secretary, or the Com- 
mission from or with respect to any government 
securities broker, government securities dealer, 
any person associated with a government securi- 
ties broker or government securities dealer, or 
any other person subject to this section or rules 
promulgated thereunder, may be made available 
by the Secretary or the recipient agency to the 
Commission, the Secretary, the Department of 
Justice, the Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission, any appropriate regulatory agency, 
any self-regulatory organization, or any Federal 
Reserve Bank."’. 

SEC. 110. OFFERINGS OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Section 15(c) of the Securities Erchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 78o(c)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new paragraph: 

‘(7) In connection with any bid for or pur- 
chase of a government security related to an of- 
fering of government securities by or on behalf 
of an issuer, no government securities broker, 
government securities dealer, or bidder for or 
purchaser of securities in such offering shall 
knowingly or willfully make any false or mis- 
leading written statement or omit any fact nec- 
essary to make any written statement made not 
misleading."’. 

SEC. 111, RULE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No provision of, or amend- 
ment made by, this title may be construed— 

(1) to govern the initial issuance of any public 
debt obligation, or 

(2) to grant any authority to (or extend any 
authority of) the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, any appropriate regulatory agency, or 
a self-regulatory organization— 

(A) to prescribe any procedure, term, or condi- 
tion of such initial issuance, 

(B) to promulgate any rule or regulation gov- 
erning such initial issuance, or 

(C) to otherwise regulate in any manner such 
initial issuance. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—Subsection (a) of this section 
shall not apply to the amendment made by sec- 
tion 110 of this Act. 

(c) PUBLIC DEBT OBLIGATION.—For purposes 
of this section, the term "public debt obligation" 
means an obligation subject to the public debt 
limit established in section 3101 of title 31, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

TITLE II—REPORTS ON PUBLIC DEBT 
SEC. 201, ANNUAL REPORT ON PUBLIC DEBT. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subchapter II of chapter 
31 of title 31, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“$3130. Annual public debt report 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—On or before June 1 of 
each calendar year after 1993, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall submit a report to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate on— 

“(1) the Treasury's public debt activities, and 

(2) the operations of the Federal Financing 
Bank. 

“(b) REQUIRED INFORMATION ON PUBLIC DEBT 
ACTIVITIES.—Each report submitted under sub- 
section (a) shall include the following informa- 
tion: 
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(1) A table showing the following informa- 
tion with respect to the total public debt: 

“(A) The past levels of such debt and the pro- 
jected levels of such debt as of the close of the 
current fiscal year and as of the close of the 
nert 5 fiscal years under the most recent current 
services baseline projection of the executive 
branch. 

“(B) The past debt to GDP ratios and the pro- 
jected debt to GDP ratios as of the close of the 
current fiscal year and as of the close of the 
nert 5 fiscal years under such most recent cur- 
rent services baseline projection. 

*(2) A table showing the following informa- 
tion with respect to the net public debt: 

“(A) The past levels of such debt and the pro- 
jected levels of such debt as of the close of the 
current fiscal year and as of the close of the 
next 5 fiscal years under the most recent current 
services baseline projection of the executive 
branch. 

“(B) The past debt to GDP ratios and the pro- 
jected debt to GDP ratios as of the close of the 
current fiscal year and as of the close of the 
next 5 fiscal years under such most recent cur- 
rent services baseline projection. 

“(C) The interest cost on such debt for prior 
fiscal years and the projected interest cost on 
such debt for the current fiscal year and for the 
nert 5 fiscal years under such most recent cur- 
rent services baseline projection. 

“(D) The interest cost to outlay ratios for 
prior fiscal years and the projected interest cost 
to outlay ratios for the current fiscal year and 
for the nezt 5 fiscal years under such most re- 
cent current services baseline projection. 

“(3) A table showing the maturity distribution 
of the net public debt as of the time the report 
is submitted and for prior years, and an erpla- 
nation of the overall financing strategy used in 
determining the distribution of maturities when 
issuing public debt obligations. 

“(4) A table showing the following informa- 
tion as of the time the report is submitted and 
for prior years: 

“(A) A description of the various categories of 
the holders of public debt obligations. 

*'(B) The portions of the total public debt held 
by each of such categories. 

(5) A table showing the relationship of feder- 
ally assisted borrowing to total Federal borrow- 
ing as of the time the report is submitted and for 
prior years. 

(6) A table showing the annual principal and 
interest payments which would be required to 
amortize in equal annual payments the level (as 
of the time the report is submitted) of the net 
public debt over the longest remaining term to 
maturity of any obligation which is a part of 
such debt. 

“(c) REQUIRED INFORMATION ON FEDERAL FI- 
NANCING BANK.—Each report submitted under 
subsection (a) shall include (but not be limited 
to) information on the financial operations of 
the Federal Financing Bank, including loan 
payments and prepayments, and on the levels 
and categories of the lending activities of the 
Federal Financing Bank, for the current fiscal 
year and for prior fiscal years. 

“(d) RECOMMENDATIONS.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury may include in any report submit- 
ted under subsection (a) such recommendations 
to improve the issuance and sale of public debt 
obligations (and with respect to other matters) 
as he may deem advisable. 

''(e) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) CURRENT FISCAL YEAR.—The term ‘cur- 
rent fiscal year’ means the fiscal year ending in 
the calendar year in which the report is submit- 
ted. 

(2) TOTAL PUBLIC DEBT.—The term ‘total 
public debt’ means the total amount of the obli- 
gations subject to the public debt limit estab- 
lished in section 3101 of this title. 
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“(3) NET PUBLIC DEBT.—The term ‘net public 
debt’ means the portion of the total public debt 
which is held by the public. 

“(4) DEBT TO GDP RATIO.—The term ‘debt to 
GDP ratio’ means the percentage obtained by 
dividing the level of the total public debt or net 
public debt, as the case may be, by the gross do- 
mestic product. 

‘(5) INTEREST COST TO OUTLAY RATIO.—The 
term ‘interest cost to outlay ratio' means, with 
respect to any fiscal year, the percentage ob- 
tained by dividing the interest cost for such fis- 
cal year on the net public debt by the total 
amount of Federal outlays for such fiscal year." 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The analysis for 
subchapter II of chapter 31 of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 

“3130. Annual public debt report.” 
SEC. 202, TREASURY AUCTION REFORMS. 

(a) ABILITY TO SUBMIT COMPUTER TENDERS IN 
TREASURY AUCTIONS.—By the end of 1995, any 
bidder shall be permitted to submit a computer- 
generated tender to any automated auction sys- 
tem established by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the sale upon issuance of securities issued by 
the Secretary if the bidder— 

(1) meets the minimum creditworthiness stand- 
ard established by the Secretary; and 

(2) agrees to comply with regulations and pro- 
cedures applicable to the automated system and 
the sale upon issuance of securities issued by 
the Secretary. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON FAVORED PLAYERS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No government securities 
broker or government securities dealer may re- 
ceive any advantage, favorable treatment, or 
other benefit, in connection with the purchase 
upon issuance of securities issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which is not generally 
available to other government securities brokers 
or government securities dealers under the regu- 
lations governing the sale upon issuance of se- 
curities issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(2) EXCEPTION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may grant an exception to the application 
of paragraph (1) if— 

(i) the Secretary determines that any advan- 
tage, favorable treatment, or other benefit re- 
ferred to in such paragraph is necessary and 
appropriate and in the public interest; and 

(ii) the grant of the exception is designed to 
minimize any anticompetitive effect. 

(B) ANNUAL REPORT.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit an annual report to the 
Congress describing any exception granted by 
the Secretary under subparagraph (A) during 
the year covered by the report and the basis 
upon which the exception was granted. 

(c) MEETINGS OF TREASURY BORROWING ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE.— 

(1) OPEN MEETINGS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
paragraph (B), any meeting of the Treasury 
Borrowing Advisory Committee of the Public Se- 
curities Association (hereafter in this subsection 
referred to as the “advisory committee"’), or any 
successor to the advisory committee, shall be 
open to the public. 

(B) EXCEPTION.—Subparagraph (A) shall not 
apply with respect to any part of any meeting of 
the advisory committee in which the advisory 
committee— 

(i) discusses and debates the issues presented 
to the advisory committee by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; or 

(ii) makes recommendations to the Secretary. 

(2) MINUTES OF EACH MEETING.—The detailed 
minutes required to be maintained under section 
10(c) of the Federal Advisory Committee Act for 
any meeting by the advisory committee shall be 
made available to the public within 3 business 
days of the date of the meeting. 
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(3) PROHIBITION ON RECEIPT OF GRATUITIES OR 
EXPENSES BY ANY OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE OF THE 
BOARD OR DEPARTMENT.—In connection with 
any meeting of the advisory committee, no offi- 
cer or employee of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, or any Federal reserve bank may 
accept any gratuity, consideration, erpense of 
any sort, or any other thing of value from any 
advisory committee described in subsection (c), 
any member of such committee, or any other 
person. 

(4) PROHIBITION ON OUTSIDE DISCUSSIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), a member of the advisory committee may 
not discuss any part of any discussion, debate, 
or recommendation at a meeting of the advisory 
committee whick occurs while such meeting is 
closed to the public (in accordance with para- 
graph (1)(B)) with, or disclose the contents of 
such discussion, debate, or recommendation to, 
anyone other than— 

(i) another member of the advisory committee 
who is present at the meeting; or 

(ii) an officer or employee of the Department 
of the Treasury. 

(B) APPLICABLE PERIOD OF PROHIBITION.—The 
prohibition contained in subparagraph (A) on 
discussions and disclosures of any discussion, 
debate, or recommendation at a meeting of the 
advisory committee shall cease to apply— 

(i) with respect to any discussion, debate, or 
recommendation which relates to the securities 
to be auctioned in a midquarter refunding by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at the time the 
Secretary makes a public announcement of the 
refunding; and 

(ii) with respect to any other discussion, de- 
bate, or recommendation at the meeting, at the 
time the Secretary releases the minutes of the 
meeting in accordance with paragraph (2). 

(C) REMOVAL FROM ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
VIOLATIONS OF THIS PARAGRAPH.—In addition to 
any penalty or enforcement action to which a 
person who violates a provision of this para- 
graph may be subject under any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Treasury shall— 

(i) remove a member of the advisory committee 
who violates a provision of this paragraph from 
the advisory committee and permanently bar 
such person from serving as a member of the ad- 
visory committee; and 

(ii) prohibit any director, officer, or employee 
of the firm of which the member referred to in 
clause (i) is a director, officer, or employee (at 
the time the member is removed from the advi- 
sory committee) from serving as a member of the 
advisory committee at any time during the 10- 
year period beginning on the date of such re- 
moval. 

(d) REPORT TO CONGRESS.— 

(1) REPORT REQUIRED.—The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit an annual report to the 
Congress containing the following information 
with respect to material violations or suspected 
material violations of regulations of the Sec- 
retary relating to auctions and other offerings 
of securities upon the issuance of such securities 
by the Secretary: 

(A) The number of inquiries begun by the Sec- 
retary during the year covered by the report re- 
garding such material violations or suspected 
material violations by any participant in the 
auction system or any director, officer, or em- 
ployee of any such participant and the number 
of inquiries regarding any such violations or 
suspected violations which remained open at the 
end of such year. 

(B) A brief description of the nature of the 
violations. 

(C) A brief description of any action taken by 
the Secretary during such year with respect to 
any such violation, including any referrals 
made to the Attorney General, the Securities 
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and Exchange Commission, any other law en- 
forcement agency, and any Federal banking 
agency (as defined in section 3 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act). 

(2) DELAY IN DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION IN 
CERTAIN CASES.—The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall not be required to include in a report 
under paragraph (1) any information the disclo- 
sure of which could jeopardize an investigation 
by an agency described in paragraph (1)(C) for 
so long as such disclosure could jeopardize the 
investigation. 

SEC. 203. REPORT ON TREASURY MODIFICATIONS 
TO AUCTION PROCESS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall report to 
the Congress concerning significant modifica- 
tions to the auction process for issuing United 
States Treasury obligations at the time such 
changes are implemented. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY]. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, today the House is tak- 
ing up consideration of legislation 
aimed at reforming regulations of the 
Government securities market. All in- 
vestors and taxpayers have a stake in 
the regulation of the most important 
financial market that we have, the $4.5 
trillion market for the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s debt. This market provides the 
fuel for the Nation’s fiscal engine, es- 
tablishes a benchmark for interest 
rates throughout the global economy, 
and is used by the Federal Reserve to 
carry out monetary policy. 

The Government securities market is 
also vitally important to a wide range 
of investors, including State and local 
governments, pension funds, mutual 
funds, securities firms, insurance com- 
panies, banks, and individual investors. 

Two years ago, shocking revelations 
of wrongdoing by Salomon Brothers in 
connection with several Treasury auc- 
tions dramatically underscored the 
consequences of relying on an anti- 
quated system of clubby informal regu- 
lation to guide this important market. 
Subsequent SEC investigations re- 
vealed a wide range of violations of the 
Federal securities laws, including the 
submission of false bids at nine sepa- 
rate Treasury auctions, failures to su- 
pervise, fictitious tax trades, and nu- 
merous books and records violations. 
Under the terms of the settlement 
reached by the SEC and Salomon 
Brothers, the firm agreed to pay fines 
and forfeitures totaling $290 million, 
and to establish a claims fund to com- 
pensate those damaged by its actions. 
This represents the third largest mone- 
tary penalty in history ever levied for 
violations of Federal securities laws, 
and is exceeded in size only by the fines 
and penalties levied against Drexel 
Burnham and Michael Milken for their 
illegal activities. 

The most disturbing possibility 
raised by Salomon Brothers scandal 
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was the possibility that sophisticated 
and unscrupulous operators might be 
able to manipulate the market for the 
U.S. Government's securities by effec- 
tively cornering the market for a par- 
ticular Treasury issue, generating a 
short squeeze, and profiting from the 
artificially inflated prices that would 
result. Such a development, if left un- 
checked, would have a most devastat- 
ing effect on the public's confidence in 
the fairness and integrity of the Gov- 
ernment securities market. 

Unfortunately, the shocking revela- 
tions of wrongdoing by Salomon Broth- 
ers were not an isolated incident. They 
were soon followed by disclosures that 
98 securities firms and banks were cul- 
pable for inflating customer orders and 
maintaining false books in connection 
with sales of the securities of various 
Government-sponsored enterprises. 
These firms reached a settlement with 
regulators that involved monetary pen- 
alties approximating $100,000 per firm 
and an agreement to cease further vio- 
lations. 

These abuses, in turn, were followed 
by reports of abuses associated with 
noncompetitive bidding for Treasury 
securities, evidence of prearranged 
trades aimed at generating fictitious 
tax losses, and revelations that con- 
victed swindler Steven Wymer used the 
Government market as the vehicle for 
carrying out a series of ripoffs of near- 
ly 100 local and State governments. 
Today, Government investigations into 
these areas, as well as broad-ranging 
investigations into other instances of 
possible market manipulation or anti- 
trust violations, are continuing. 

I believe that Salomon Brothers and 
related scandals have amply dem- 
onstrated the need for comprehensive 
reforms in the regulation of the Gov- 
ernment securities market. That is 
why in January of this year I joined 
with the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL], the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. FIELDS], the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. WYDEN], the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SYNAR], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
COOPER], and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MOORHEAD] in introducing 
H.R. 618, the Government Securities 
Reform Act of 1993. This broad legisla- 
tive reform package we believe gets at 
the heart of the problems which have 
been identified in the marketplace. 

Mr. Speaker, I will return briefly to 
outlining the details in the legislation, 
but I would like to note that we were 
able to successfully bring to closure 
the product which we bring to the floor 
here today only by the cooperation be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans on 
our committee, and similarly, coopera- 
tion between the Committee on Ways 
and Means, among the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 
and the Committee on Energy and 
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Commerce, in producing this fine prod- 
uct. I want to compliment all involved 
in the process. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce, with the coopera- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Banking, brings before 
the House important legislation to enhance the 
integrity and efficiency of the market in U.S. 
Government securities. | strongly urge pas- 
sage of this bill. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
under chapter 31 of title 31, United States 
Code, to issue Treasury securities and to pre- 
scribe terms and conditions for their issuance 
and sale. The Secretary may issue bonds 
under 31 U.S.C. 3102, notes under 31 U.S.C. 
3103, and certificates of indebtedness and 
Treasury bills under 31 U.S.C. 3104. Under 31 
U.S.C. 3121, the Secretary may prescribe the 
form of such securities and the terms and con- 
ditions for the issuance and sale of the securi- 
ties. Treasury auction rules are issued under 
this authority. 

Compliance and enforcement responsibility 
for the auction rules rests with the Treasury. 
The Treasury may bar or suspend a firm from 
auctions, and the Treasury reserves the right 
to reject bids in auctions. However, securities 
fraud is the enforcement responsibility of the 
SEC and the Justice Department. 

Congress passed the Government Securi- 
ties Act of 1986—the GSA—to close then-ex- 
isting gaps in the regulation of market partici- 
pants that had been highlighted by the failure 
of certain previously unregulated Government 
securities dealers, involving substantial losses 
for investors and, in some cases, fraudulent 
activity in the market for repurchase agree- 
ments. 

Prior to the enactment of the GSA, some 
Government securities brokers and dealers 
were not registered with or regulated by any 
Federal Government agency. The GSA re- 
quired this group of brokers and dealers to 
register with the SEC. In addition, the GSA 
granted the Treasury limited rulemaking au- 
thority over all Government securities brokers 
and dealers, including financial institutions en- 
gaged in this business. Under the GSA, the 
Treasury has promulgated regulations con- 
cerning financial responsibility, protection of in- 
vestor securities and funds, recordkeeping, re- 
porting, and auditing of Government securities 
brokers and dealers. The Treasury also was 
given responsibility for the development of 
regulations related to the custody of Govern- 
ment securities held by depository institutions. 
The GSA required the SEC and the Federal 
Reserve Board to promulgate rules establish- 
ing the procedures and forms to be used by 
Government securities brokers and dealers for 
the registration and notice process. 

In promulgating the regulations, the Treas- 
ury was required to consult with the SEC and 
the Federal Reserve Board. As a result of 
these consultations and the Treasury's analy- 
sis, most of the SEC regulations—for exam- 
ple, customer protection, recordkeeping, re- 
ports, and audits—that applied to registered 
brokers and dealers were, with limited excep- 
tions, adopted for firms registered pursuant to 
the GSA. Enforcement authority for these 
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rules rests with the SEC and the SRO's or 
with financial institution regulators, depending 
on the entity. 

Treasury's rulemaking authority under the 
GSA expired on October 1, 1991. Before both 
Houses of Congress had voted to renew that 
authority, Salomon Brothers admitted various 
violations involving fraudulent Treasury auc- 
tions bids and market squeezes, and impropri- 
eties involving 98 bank and broker-dealer sell- 
ing group members in GSE securities were 
disclosed, triggering intense scrutiny of the 
market for Government securities. 

Against this backdrop, the Treasury, SEC, 
and the Federal Reserve issued a “Joint Re- 
port on the Government Securities Market” in 
January 1992 that outlined a number of ad- 
ministrative and regulatory changes voluntarily 
undertaken by the agencies to improve the 
fairness and efficiency of the market. The 
Joint Report also made certain legislative rec- 
ommendations that are embodied in H.R. 618. 

Title | of H.R. 618 includes the legislation 
reported by the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. This legislation amends the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Act of 1934—Exchange 
Act—to provide the SEC, Treasury, and ap- 
propriate regulatory agencies—as defined in 
Section 3(a)(34)(G) of the Exchange Act—with 
expanded authority to monitor the Government 
securities market, detect and prosecute fraud- 
ulent or manipulative activities, permit all reg- 
istered securities associations or appropriate 
regulatory agencies to establish and enforce 
sales practice regulations in this market, and 
monitor the public availability of market infor- 
mation. In addition, the legislation requires 
Government securities brokers and dealers to 
develop and enforce internal controls aimed at 
preventing and detecting fraud and manipula- 
tion in connection with the purchase or sale of 
Government securities. It also would perma- 
nently reauthorize the Treasury's rulemaking 
authority under Section 15C of the Exchange 
Act. 

Title II includes amendments to title 31, 
United States Code agreed to between the 
Committee on Ways and Means, Treasury, 
and the Banking Committee with respect to: 
First, annual reports to Ways and Means on 
the Treasury's public debt activities; second, 
reports to Congress on significant changes in 
the auction process; and third, modest Treas- 
ury auction and Treasury Borrowing Advisory 
Committee reforms. 

| am inserting in the RECORD following my 
remarks the exchange of letters between our 
committees. 

The administration supports House passage 
of this bill. | urge the support of my col- 
leagues. 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, DC, September 23, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR JOHN: During the 102nd Congress, on 
June 24, 1992, the Committee on Ways and 
Means approved an amendment which we 
asked to have included in H.R. 3927, the Gov- 
ernment Securities Reform Act, a bill which 
had been ordered reported by your Commit- 
tee. 

That amendment would have made it an 
explicit violation of the law to make false or 
misleading written statements to an issuer 
of Government securities in connection with 
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the primary issuance of such securities, and 
would have required certain reports by 
Treasury concerning its public debt oper- 
ations and changes in the Treasury debt auc- 
tion process. 

It is my understanding that H.R. 618, re- 
cently ordered reported by your Committee, 
represents the successor legislation to H.R. 
3927 for the 103rd Congress. The amendment 
approved previously by the Committee on 
Ways and Means continues to be relevant to 
H.R. 618. It is also my understanding that 
you may ask to place H.R. 618 on the suspen- 
sion calendar when it is reported from your 
Committee. I would respectfully request that 
the amendment approved by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and the provisions of 
your bills be merged, and that the new bill 
be placed on the suspension calendar. 

I look forward to working with you on 
these and other matters of mutual interest. 

Sincerely, 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1993. 
Hon. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR DAN: I am writing with reference to 
your letter of September 13, 1993 to me con- 
cerning H.R. 618, the Government Securities 
Reform Act of 1993. 

I want to thank your Committee for your 
great courtesy and cooperation in working 
with us to facilitate the processing of this 
legislation through the development of a 
friendly amendment. The fair and efficient 
operation of the U.S. government securities 
market is of great global import. This mar- 
ket must absorb efficiently the enormous 
amounts of Treasury securities made nec- 
essary by the massive borrowing require- 
ments of the U.S. Government. This market 
must also serve the needs of the Federal Re- 
serve in conducting open market operations, 
the Federal Reserve's most important mone- 
tary policy tool. 

The liquidity and pricing efficiency of the 
market provide incalculable benefits to 
other financial markets in the United States 
and worldwide by providing a continuous 
benchmark for interest rates on dollar-de- 
nominated instruments across the maturity 
spectrum. I appreciate your recognition of 
these matters and therefore the need to 
move forward expeditiously on this legisla- 
tion. Pursuant to our agreement, H.R. 618 
has been scheduled for consideration on the 
suspension calendar on Tuesday, October 5, 
1993, 

In closing, I look forward to working with 
you and your Committee in achieving 
prompt enactment of H.R. 618, and in assur- 
ing the continued integrity and efficiency of 
the U.S. government securities market. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, 
FINANCE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, September 27, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is with reference 
to H.R. 618, the Government Securities Re- 
form Act of 1993, ordered reported by your 
Committee on September 21, 1993. 

H.R. 618 contains various amendments to 
the Government Securities Act of 1986. Gen- 
erally, the Secretary of the Treasury Is given 
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rulemaking authority and the financial in- 
stitutions regulatory agencies are given ên- 
forcement authority under the Government 
Securities Act for government securities 
brokers and government securities dealers 
that are financial institutions (as defined in 
section 3(a)(46) of the Securities Exchange 
Act). The amendments to the Government 
Securities Act contained in H.R. 618 make 
some changes to this general scheme. 

Under Section 3 of H.R. 618, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (the “Commis- 
sion”) may obtain records of government se- 
curities transactions directly from financial 
institutions as the Commission may require 
to reconstruct trading in the course of a par- 
ticular surveillance inquiry or enforcement 
investigation being conducted by the Com- 
mission. As stated in your Committee re- 
port, we have agreed that requests of records 
from financial institutions must be author- 
ized by the full Commission, the director of 
any division of the Commission, or the head 
of any regional office of the Commission. 
Section 3 also requires the Commission to 
consult with the financial institutions regu- 
latory agencies regarding the availability of 
records that may be required to be furnished 
on an annual basis or upon request, as well 
as to notify the regulatory agencies when- 
ever the Commission requests records from a 
government securities broker or dealer that 
is a financial institution. 

The Commission's rulemaking authority 
under Sections 15(c) (1) and (2) of the Ex- 
change Act is extended to all government se- 
curities brokers and dealers by Section 5 of 
H.R. 618. The Commission currently has such 
authority with respect to municipal securi- 
ties brokers and dealers that are financial 
institutions. The Commission's new rule- 
making authority extends to insured deposi- 
tory institutions in this particular instances 
because of the importance of having uniform 
antimanipulation and antifraud rules that 
apply to all government securities brokers 
and dealers. However, in recognition of the 
regulatory and enforcement authority of the 
financial institutions regulators over gov- 
ernment securities brokers and dealers that 
are financial institutions, the Committee re- 
port reflects our intention that the Commis- 
sion must consult with and respond in writ- 
ing to any written comments of such regu- 
lators and the Secretary of the Treasury 
when promulgating antifraud and 
antimanipulation rules. 

Under clause (1)(d)(1) of Rule X of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs has jurisdiction over banks 
and banking, including the government secu- 
rities activities of banks. Pursuant to exten- 
sive discussions with your Committee with 
regard to the provisions of H.R. 618 that fall 
within this Committee's jurisdiction, and in 
the interests of expediting consideration of 
this bill by the House, the Banking Commit- 
tee will not request a sequential referral of 
H.R. 618. This action is taken without any 
prejudice to this Committee’s jurisdiction, 
or its intent to request that Banking Com- 
mittee Members be named as conferees on 
the legislation. 

I appreciate the cooperative and thought- 
ful spirit in which you have worked with the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs on the legislative and report lan- 
guage of H.R. 618. I look forward to continu- 
ing to work with your Committee in that 
same spirit. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, October 4, 1993. 
Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, Washington, DC. 

DEAR HENRY: I am writing with reference 
to your letter of September 27, 1993 to me 
concerning H.R. 618, the Government Securi- 
ties Reform Act of 1993. H.R. 618 represents 
the response of this Committee to scandals 
in the government securities market that 
have threatened to shake public confidence 
in the fairness and integrity of that market. 

As you know, the Committee on Ways and 
Means has legislative jurisdiction over the 
bonded debt of the United States pursuant to 
clause 1(v)(5), Rule X of the Rules of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, which authority 
includes jurisdiction over the issuance of 
Federal debt obligations and the process by 
which such obligations are issued by the 
Treasury. The Committee on Energy and 
Commerce has legislative jurisdiction over 
securities and exchanges, including the sec- 
ondary trading market in U.S. government 
securities, pursuant to clause 1(h)(13), Rule X 
of the Rules of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Under that authority, this Committee 
wrote the Government Securities Act of 1986 
(GSA), Public Law No, 99-571. 

I want to thank your Committee for work- 
ing with us to facilitate the processing of 
H.R, 618 through the development of a friend- 
ly amendment. The fair and efficient oper- 
ation of the U.S. govenment securities mar- 
ket is of great global import. This market 
must absorb efficiently the enormous 
amounts of Treasury securities made nec- 
essary by the massive borrowing require- 
ments of the U.S. Government. This market 
must also serve the needs of the Federal Re- 
serve in conducting open market operations, 
the Federal Reserve’s most important mone- 
tary policy tool. 

The liquidity and pricing efficiency of the 
market provide incalculable benefits to 
other financial markets in the United States 
and worldwide by providing a continuous 
benchmark for interest rates on dollar-de- 
nominated instruments across the maturity 
spectrum, While Iam unable under the Rules 
to agree with your broad assertion of legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over the government securi- 
ties activities of banks, I appreciate your 
Committee's strong interest in the integrity 
and efficiency of this market as a result of 
your jurisdiction over banks and Federal 
monetary policy pursuant to clause 1(d)(1), 
Rule X of the Rules of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I pledge my continuing co- 
operation on these and other matters of mu- 
tual interest. Pursuant to our agreement, 
H.R. 618 has been scheduled for consideration 
on the suspension calendar on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 5, 1993. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman. 


Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
618, the Government Securities Reform 


Congress passed the GSA to close then-existing 


gaps in the regulation of market participants that 
had been highlighted by the failure of certain pre- 
viously unregulated government securities dealers, 
involving losses for investors and, in some cases, 
fraudulent activity in the market for repurchase 
agreements. Brokers and dealers (including financial 
institutions) in the secondary market for govern- 
ment securities are regulated under the authority of 
the GSA. 
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Act of 1993. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment our chairman on his work 
in bringing this bill to the floor. 

The purpose of the Government secu- 
rities market is to finance the national 
debt at the lowest possible cost. Public 
confidence in the integrity of the mar- 
ket is essential. It was to help preserve 
that confidence that Congress enacted 
the Government Securities Act of 1986, 
and for the same reason we act today. 

The GSA established a Federal sys- 
tem for regulating the Government se- 
curities market, including previously 
unregulated brokers and dealers, in 
order to protect investors and to en- 
sure the maintenance of a fair, honest, 
and liquid market. 

In that bill, the Department of the 
Treasury was instructed to adopt rules 
to prevent fraudulent and manipulative 
acts and practices. Its efforts have been 
successful for the most part. Treas- 
ury’s rulemaking authority, however, 
sunset on October 1, 1991. 

I believe it is incumbent upon Con- 
gress to remedy the situation in which 
the Treasury Department is without 
authority to regulate its own market- 
place. Our legislation does this by re- 
authorizing the Treasury Department 
to adopt rules as necessary. 

In 1987, Treasury, the Federal Re- 
serve, and the GAO examined the Gov- 
ernment securities market and con- 
cluded that brokers and dealers should 
make more quotation information 
available. Increasing the amount of in- 
formation available to the public 
makes financial markets more efficient 
without any risk to their safety. 

In testimony at our hearings during 
both the 102d and 103d Congresses, 
many witnesses agreed that additional 
disclosure would help. They urged us, 
however, to allow private industry to 
lead the development of market infor- 
mation systems. Our committee 
agreed, and H.R. 618 preserves the in- 
centives for the industry itself to pro- 
mote modernization and innovation. 

The 1986 act did not give Treasury 
authority to enact sales practice rules. 
It also restricted the NASD from ap- 
plying its already existing sales prac- 
tices rules to its member Government 
securities dealers. Over the 7 years of 
operation of the Government Securi- 
ties Act, it has become apparent that 
the removal of restrictions on sales 
practice regulation would be in the in- 
terest of investors. This too is accom- 
plished in H.R. 618. 

I believe that the Government has a 
role to play in ensuring that this criti- 
cally important marketplace is not dis- 
rupted by the frauds and scandals it 
has endured during the last 3 years. I 
want to commend committee Chair- 
man DINGELL, Chairman MARKEY of the 
Finance Subcommittee, and the full 
committee ranking Republican CARLOS 
MOORHEAD for their work in fashioning 
an appropriate response to the need to 
update the oversight regulations of 
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this important market. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for this legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ], chairman of the full 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, with whom the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce and the 
Committee on Ways and Means worked 
very closely over the last several 
months in crafting legislation. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to speak in favor of this legis- 
lation. I regret, however, that unneces- 
sary jurisdictional maneuvering last 
year has delayed passage of this bill for 
over a year. Our cooperation this year 
demonstrates what can be accom- 
plished when committees learn to re- 
spect each others concerns. 

However, H.R. 618 contains several 
important long term reforms to the 
Government securities auction process. 
These reforms will break the strangle- 
hold of the primary dealer cartel, and 
bring equitable bidding to the Govern- 
ment securities auction process. By 
ending the preferential treatment of 
big investment houses, these provisions 
will increase competition and lower 
the cost of financing the Government's 
debt. 

The first provision guarantees that 
any bidder who meets a minimum cred- 
itworthiness standard will be eligible 
to participate in the new automated 
auction system. Currently, only the 
primary dealers are allowed to partici- 
pate in the new automated system. 
This gives them an unfair competitive 
advantage. 

The second provision prohibits the 
Treasury Department from giving an 
auction bidder any advantage, favor- 
able treatment, or other benefit. Only 
reasonable and necessary exceptions in 
the public interest would be allowed. 
The favored treatment historically 
given to the primary dealers for no 
valid reason would be stopped once and 
for all. 

Third, the activities of the secretive 
Treasury Advisory Borrowing Commit- 
tee will be pried open to the public. 

The part having to do with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which is critical, is 
a part which we generated in legisla- 
tion last year and it forms an integral 
part of this legislation. 

Generally, all meetings are open, ex- 
cept for those where the committee de- 
liberates and reports to the Treasury. 
The minutes of these meetings must be 
available to the public within 3 busi- 
ness days. Also, committee members 
are strictly prohibited from divulging 
the contents of the committee’s discus- 
sions. A person violating this provision 
will be permanently banned from the 
committee and the firm the person was 
associated with would also be banned 
from the committee for 10 years. 
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In addition, I have received assur- 
ances from the Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission that 
committee members who violated this 
prohibition would be subject to liabil- 
ity under insider trading laws. I insert 
into the RECORD at this point a letter I 
have received from Chairman Arthur 
Levitt on this point. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, DC, October 4, 1993. 

Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC. ; 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I understand that you 
have requested a description of the prohibi- 
tions against insider trading under the fed- 
eral securities laws, including the extent to 
which those prohibitions might apply to a 
member of the Treasury Borrowing Advisory 
Committee (the ‘“‘committee”’) who disclosed 
nonpublic matters discussed at committee 
meetings, or engaged in securities trading 
based on matters learned at such meetings. 

The law of insider trading has been devel- 
oped through judicial and SEC decisions con- 
struing the general antifraud provisions of 
the federal securities laws, primarily Section 
10(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
and Rule 10b-5 thereunder. These provisions 
cover trading in ‘“‘any"’’ securities including 
government securities and options, but they 
do not cover futures trading.! The provisions 
are applicable to bids or purchases in the 
auction and trading in the secondary mar- 
ket, which includes the ‘when issued" trad- 
ing market, as well as trading after the auc- 


tion. 

Under this body of law, ‘insider trading” 
refers generally to the act of purchasing or 
selling a security, in breach of a fiduciary 
duty or other relationship of trust and con- 
fidence, while in possession of material, non- 
public information relating to that security. 
The law prohibits such trading by corporate 
officers and directors and other persons hav- 
ing a relationship of trust and confidence 
with the issuer or its shareholders. The law 
also prohibits trading by persons who “mis- 
appropriate” (i.e., obtain or convert in 
breach of a duty) material, nonpublic infor- 
mation from sources other than the issuer. 
Finally, the law prohibits such persons from 
“tipping” (i.e., wrongfully communicating 
the material, nonpublic information) to 
other persons, and the ‘‘tippees’’ of such per- 
sons are also prohibited from trading or tip- 
ping. 

Depending on the circumstances, a com- 
mittee member who engaged in improper 
conduct could potentially incur insider trad- 
ing liability under either a ‘‘misappropria- 
tion theory” analysis or a tipping analysis. 
If a committee member purchased or sold se- 
curities while in possession of material, non- 
public information that he or she learned at 
such meetings, liability could result under 
the theory that the member’s trading con- 
stituted the "misappropriation" of such in- 
formation. 


1Section 214 of PL-546 amends Section 9 of the 
Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit (1) certain 
commodity exchange and futures association offi- 
cials or employees in violation of CFTC rules from 
trading on the basis of non-public information ob- 
tained through special access related to the per- 
formance of their official duties and (2) any person 
from trading on the basis of non-public information 
which the person knows was obtained from such offi- 
cial or employee in violation of such prohibition. 
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One critical issue in such a case would be 
whether the committee member was subject 
to the type of duty arising from a relation- 
ship of trust and confidence that is required 
to establish liability under the law. In gen- 
eral, if information is communicated in a 
context where it is agreed or understood be- 
tween the parties that the information is 
confidential, the courts will find the req- 
uisite duty of trust and confidence. A rel- 
evant factor in such an analysis would be the 
nature and scope of any procedures insti- 
tuted by the Treasury Department with re- 
spect to a committee member's obligation to 
maintain the confidentiality of committee 
meetings. Although there have not been any 
insider trading cases involving committee 
members, the courts have held in similar 
contexts that employees (including govern- 
ment employees) or other types of advisers 
(e.g., investment bankers, lawyers) owe the 
type of duty of confidentiality sufficient to 
create liability under the misappropriation 
theory. As noted above, however, this de- 
scription assumes that the relevant trading 
involves securities, as opposed to futures. 

Alternatively, even if a committee member 
did not personally engage in securities trad- 
ing, he or she could be liable under a ‘‘tip- 
ping“ analysis. Liability under this theory 
could result if the member improperly dis- 
closed the information to another person 
who engaged in securities trading. As a gen- 
eral matter, an individual who commu- 
nicates nonpublic information in breach of a 
duty is liable only if he does so knowingly or 
recklessly. 

All of the foregoing analysis assumes that 
the information learned by the committee 
member was material” with respect to an 
investment decision that a reasonable inves- 
tor might make in connection with such se- 
curities. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR LEVITT, 
Chairman. 

I have also received assurances from 
the Treasury Department that it will 
improve the diversity of the committee 
membership to reflect more accurately 
the array of participants in the Gov- 
ernment securities market, including 
greater participation by minorities and 
women. The Treasury Department will 
ensure that at least one-fourth of the 
committee’s membership turns over 
every 2 years, with a complete turn- 
over every 8 years. 

Finally, the Secretary must report to 
Congress every year on violations and 
suspected violations of the auction 
rules. The Treasury will continue its 
practice of referring all such violations 
to the SEC or Justice Department for 
further investigation or prosecution. 

The balance of the bill contains var- 
ious amendments to the Government 
Securities Act designed to promote 
stronger regulation and enforcement. 
The Banking Committee has worked 
with the Energy and Commerce Com- 
mittee to ensure that the bank regu- 
lators remain the primary regulatory 
and enforcement authority for Govern- 
ment securities brokers and dealers 
that are depository institutions. That 
is those institutions that have the tax- 
payer guarantee of their depositors. 

I insert in the RECORD at this point 
my letter to Chairman DINGELL outlin- 
ing the agreement reached between our 
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committees with respect to title I of 
the bill. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, FINANCE 
AND URBAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC September 27, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is with reference 
to H.R. 618, the Government Securities Re- 
form Act of 1993, ordered reported by your 
Committee on September 21, 1993. 

H.R. 618 contains various amendments to 
the Government Securities Act of 1986. Gen- 
erally, the Secretary of the Treasury is given 
rulemaking authority and the financial in- 
stitutions regulatory agencies are given en- 
forcement authority under the Government 
Securities Act for government securities 
brokers and government securities dealers 
that are financial institutions (as defined in 
section 3(a)(46) of the Securities Exchange 
Act). The amendments to the Government 
Securities Act contained in H.R. 618 make 
some changes to this general scheme. 

Under section 3 of H.R. 618, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (the ‘“‘Commis- 
sion”) may obtain records of government se- 
curities transactions directly from financial 
institutions as the Commission may require 
to reconstruct trading in the course of a par- 
ticular surveillance inquiry or enforcement 
investigation being conducted by the Com- 
mission. As stated in your Committee report 
we have agreed that requests of records from 
financial institutions must be authorized by 
the full Commission, the director of any di- 
vision of the Commission, or the head of any 
regional office of the Commission. Section 3 
also requires the Commission to consult with 
the financial institutions regulatory agen- 
cies regarding the availability of records 
that may be required to be furnished on an 
annual basis or upon request, as well as to 
notify the regulatory agencies whenever the 
Commission requests records from a govern- 
ment securities broker or dealer that is a fi- 
nancial institution. 

The Commission's rulemaking authority 
under Sections 15(c) (1) and (2) of the Ex- 
change Act is extended to all government se- 
curities brokers and dealers by Section 5 of 
H.R. 618. The Commission currently has such 
authority with respect to municipal securi- 
ties brokers and dealers that are financial 
institutions. The Commission's new rule- 
making authority extends to insured deposi- 
tory institutions in this particular instance 
because of the importance of having uniform 
antimanipulation and antifraud rules that 
apply to all government securities brokers 
and dealers. However, in recognition of the 
regulatory and enforcement authority of the 
financial institutions regulators over gov- 
ernment securities brokers and dealers that 
are financial institutions, the Committee re- 
port reflects our intention that the Commis- 
sion must consult with and respond in writ- 
ing to any written comments of such regu- 
lators and the Secretary of the Treasury 
when promulgating antifraud and 
antimanipulation rules. 

Under clause (1)(d)(1) of Rule X of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs has jurisdiction over banks 
and banking, including the government secu- 
rities activities of banks. Pursuant to exten- 
sive discussions with your Committee with 
regard to the provisions of H.R. 618 that fall 
within this Committee’s jurisdiction, and in 
the interests of expediting consideration of 
this bill by the House, the Banking Commit- 
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tee will not request a sequential referral of 
H.R. 618. This action is taken without any 
prejudice to this Committee's jurisdiction, 
or its intent to request that Banking Com- 
mittee Members be named as conferees on 
the legislation. 

I appreciate the cooperative and thought- 
ful spirit in which you have worked with the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs on the legislative and report lan- 
guage of H.R. 618. I look forward to continu- 
ing to work with your Committee in that 
same spirit. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Chairman. 

The Salomon Brothers scandal will 
always illustrate the propensity of 
Wall Street to cross the line in an insa- 
tiable attempt to beat the system. The 
auction reforms contained in this bill 
are one more step to combat those who 
would abuse the market. I urge all 
Members to support passage of the bill. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for purposes of control, I yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MOORHEAD], the distin- 
guished ranking member on the full 
committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi). Without objec- 
tion, the gentleman from California 
will control the remainder of the time 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
618, the Government Securities Reform 
Act. 

In response to the failure of a number 
of unregulated Government securities 
dealers between 1975 and 1985, Congress 
passed the Government Securities Act 
of 1986. For the last 3 years our com- 
mittee has been working on legislation 
that will update the 1986 act. This leg- 
islation will change regulation in order 
to address problems that have become 
apparent in the markets since the 1986 
act was passed. 

When enacted into law, H.R. 618 will 
prevent the type of scandal we saw 
when Paul Mozer, a single individual, 
showed us that it was indeed possible 
to manipulate a Treasury auction. 

After enactment of this bill, dealers 
in Government-sponsored enterprise se- 
curities will be guilty of fraud if they 
puff up statements of buying interest. 
This was once a common practice be- 
cause, by saying they had more buyers 
than they actually did, firms got a 
greater share of securities to sell. H.R. 
618 will put a stop to this practice. 

Similarly, the authority delegated to 
the Department of the Treasury by this 
legislation will work against cherry- 
picking schemes and the manipulation 
of noncompetitive bidding practices. 

For these reasons, I support this leg- 
islation. Congress took action in 1986. 
It must take action in 1993 and, indeed, 
it must continue to take action when- 
ever necessary, to ensure a fair and re- 
liable Government securities market. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation and urge its 
passage. I am glad to hear the remarks 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY], as well 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GON- 
ZALEZ], chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in strong 
support of H.R. 618, the Government 
Securities Reform Act of 1993. This leg- 
islation represents an important and 
appropriate legislative response to the 
misconduct which occurred in 1991 in 
the primary market for Federal Gov- 
ernment securities. 

In August 1991, the Congress and the 
public were shocked to learn that em- 
ployees at the highest levels of 
Salomon Brothers, one of our country's 
largest brokerage houses, had violated 
Treasury Department rules governing 
the issuance of Government securities. 
These repeated violations involved the 
sale of tens of billions in Government 
securities in an attempt to corner and 
squeeze the market in certain issues of 
Treasury debt. Such actions, left 
unpunished, would undermine the in- 
tegrity of the entire Government secu- 
rities market and threaten the issu- 
ance of the bonded debt of the United 
States. 

Since first hearing these shocking al- 
legations of misconduct in the Govern- 
ment securities market, the Oversight 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has worked diligently 
to ensure that the Government securi- 
ties market continues to operate fairly 
and efficiently. The subcommittee held 
hearings on September 26, 1991, to re- 
ceive testimony from Salomon Broth- 
ers, the administration, and other con- 
cerned market participants. The sub- 
committee's investigation revealed sig- 
nificant shortcomings in the manner in 
which Treasury securities were mar- 
keted. 

On February 3, 1992, the subcommit- 
tee held additional hearings to review 
the administrative and legislative rec- 
ommendations of the administration. 
On March 12, 1992, on a bipartisan 
basis, the subcommittee issued a report 
to the full Committee on Ways and 
Means containing several recommenda- 
tions for reforming the Government se- 
curities market. 

After earlier voting to approve this 
report, the Committee on Ways and 
Means marked up and approved the leg- 
islative provisions that are contained 
in the legislation now before the House 
of Representatives. 

With respect to the primary market 
for Government securities, H.R. 618 
would make it an explicit violation of 
Federal law to knowingly or willfully 
make any false or misleading written 
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statement in connection with the issu- 
ance of any public debt obligation. 
Such violations would be subject to 
criminal and civil penalties. This pro- 
vision reflects the intent of the com- 
mittee that such violations in the Gov- 
ernment securities market should be 
subject to the same standard that is 
now applied to other securities under 
the antifraud and antimanipulation 
provisions of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act. 

Title II of H.R. 618 would also require 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
an annual report to the Committees on 
Ways and Means and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on the Treasury’s 
public debt activities and the oper- 
ations of the Federal Financing Bank. 
In addition, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would be required to report to Con- 
gress on any reforms to the current 
system for issuing public debt obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, these reforms, which 
have been developed on a bipartisan 
basis and which have been supported by 
the administration, represent a meas- 
ured and meaningful response to the 
market manipulations uncovered in 
1991. This legislation reflects the work 
and concerns not only of the members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but of those who serve on the commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce and the 
Committee on Banking and Urban Af- 
fairs. This legislation is the result of 
long and intense review. It provides 
meaningful protection for all parties to 
the Government securities market. 
Therefore, at this time, I urge its fa- 
vorable consideration by all the Mem- 
bers of the House. 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very thought- 
ful bill. It is not majestic in scope, but 
it is a good, solid step in the right di- 
rection. 

When money is at issue, there is al- 
ways the potential for corruption. In a 
free enterprise system, the best anti- 
dote to corruption is competition and 
public knowledge of what is happening. 

This bill enhances competition and 
gives equal access to automated bid- 
ding to a lot of smaller parties who 
have been shut out of the automated 
bidding process for Treasury auctions. 
It also prohibits favored players, that 
is, giving certain participants advan- 
tage over other players, which has been 
the circumstance in too many in- 
stances in the past. It also improves 
public knowledge and increases trans- 
parency, by making it clear that meet- 
ings of the Treasury Advisory Borrow- 
ing Committee will be made public, at 
least the relevant information of what 
takes place in those meetings, on a 
fairly timely basis, 3 business days. 
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I personally think this is a positive 
step. It is a noncontroversial bill, in 
terms of the controversy. I would, how- 
ever, as the ranking member of the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, like to tip my hat par- 
ticularly to my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], 
who worked diligently on this, and also 
to express my personal appreciation to 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce for taking into consideration the 
Banking Committee’s views and also 
for moving forth in areas that I think 
are quite progressive and quite reason- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
bill. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
and that will not be long at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to outline what 
is in the legislation itself. 

First, it permanently extends the 
rulemaking authorities granted to 
Treasury under the Government Secu- 
rities Act of 1986. 

Second, it requires all Government 
securities brokers and dealers to fur- 
nish to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission upon request records of 
transactions in Government securities 
needed to reconstruct trading for sur- 
veillance or enforcement purposes. 

Third, it authorizes Treasury to 
adopt rules requiring reporting by 
holders of large positions in Treasury 
securities in order to enhance market 
surveillance and enforcement efforts. 

Fourth, it requires all Government 
securities brokers and dealers to estab- 
lish and enforce strong internal con- 
trols aimed at preventing wrongdoing 
by their officers or employees. 

Fifth, it empowers the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers and the 
appropriate regulatory agencies for fi- 
nancial institutions to develop and en- 
force sales practices and other rules of 
fair practice for Government securities 
brokers and dealers. 

Sixth, it makes it an explicit viola- 
tion of the securities laws for any per- 
son to make false or misleading state- 
ments in connection with any bid for 
or purchase of a Government security. 

Seventh, it supplements the SEC’s 
basic antifraud authorities over this 
market by empowering it to prescribe 
prophylactic antifraud and anti- 
manipulation rules for the Government 
securities market. 

Eighth, it directs the SEC to con- 
tinuously monitor the nature and ade- 
quacy of public access to market 
quotation and transaction information. 

Ninth, it mandates joint interagency, 
Treasury and GAO studies of the regu- 
latory system for Government securi- 
ties, and 

Tenth, it requires certain reports by 
Treasury concerning its public debt ob- 
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ligations and changes in the Treasury 
debt auction process, which have been 
worked out in cooperation, again, with 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. Both of those com- 
mittees, through the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PICKLE] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], have pub- 
licly stated here in this debate this 
afternoon their committees’ approval 
of these provisions. 

This 10-point program for reform in 
the marketplace response to the trou- 
bles which were identified as the 
Salomon Bros. scandal and began to be 
made public 2 and 3 years ago. 

H.R. 618 represents a truly bipartisan 
reform package that is targeted at the 
specific abuses and problem areas that 
were uncovered by the Subcommittee 
on Telecommunications and Finance 
during its 3-year investigation of the 
Government securities market. 

I would like to also express my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL], chairman of 
the full committee, and Consuela 
Washington of the full committee staff 
for their hard work and efforts and in- 
sight in the final passage of this legis- 
lation; to the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] 
and to the ranking minority member of 
the full committee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MOORHEAD], along 
with their staffs, Steve Blumenthal 
and Peter Rich, for their leadership 
and cooperation in crafting this impor- 
tant legislation. 

I also want to express my special 
thanks to Treasury Undersecretary 
Frank Newman and his staff for their 
work in helping to craft this legisla- 
tion, as well as to the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Arthur Levitt, Commissioner Mary 
Schapiro, and to the staff of the SEC 
which helped so ably to bring this prod- 
uct to the floor today. 
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Their hard work, their technical sup- 
port was invaluable in helping to 
bridge the differences that have pre- 
viously separated the various parties 
interested in this legislation. 

As well I want to thank our legisla- 
tive counsel, Steve Pope, Mr. Howard 
Homooff who worked on the sub- 
committee staff for several years and 
no longer works for the Congress, but 
gave invaluable service. 

And in conclusion as well, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and to 
the Committee on Banking. We had 
some difficulties initially. We have 
worked them out. The legislation is 
clearly and palpably in the public in- 
terest. Working with the minority on 
each and every issue at each stage of 
the development of the legislation, we 
present to the House today, we believe, 
a 10-point program that will make it 
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highly unlikely that we will see a re- 
currence of the types of activities 
which the Salomon Bros. and 98 other 
firms were able to engage in the latter 
part of the eighties and the early part 
of this decade. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would 
like to thank Jeff Duncan from my 
staff as well for all his hard work and 
dedication which he brought to this 
legislation. Without it, this legislation 
would not be possible. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Organ Transplant Act of 1984 established the 
organ procurement and transplantation net- 
work to develop a national patient selection 
system and ensure equitable access to or- 
gans. When Congress created the National 
Organ Transpiant Act, it emphasized the need 
for a national list based on the medical need 
of the transplant patient. 

Unfortunately, the United Network for Organ 
Sharing [UNOS] made a decision to change 
that policy. Instead of providing transplants to 
those in dire medical need, the current organ 
allocation system is based on geographic lo- 
cation, not the medical status of the patient. 

During both the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee markup sessions, | withdrew amend- 
ments due to apparent lack of support that 
would have required that the medical status of 
the patient and the viability of the organ be the 
primary factors considered when making 
organ allocation decisions. Many committee 
members believed that before a national list 
could be developed, the feasibility of creating 
such a list based on the medical need of the 
patient must be examined in great detail. 

In response to my concerns, this bill re- 
quires that a study be conducted on the “fea- 
sibility, fairness, and enforceability of allocat- 
ing organs in the United States based solely 
upon the clinical need of the patient involved 
and the viability of the organ involved, with no 
consideration given to the geographic area in 
which the transplant is to be performed or the 
geographic area in which the donation of the 
organ is made.” 

While the legislation before us today does 
not directly address my concerns, | believe it 
is a step in the right direction. | have been 
pleased by the willingness of Health and Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee Chairman HENRY WAX- 
MAN and Energy and Commerce Committee 
Chairman JOHN DINGELL to consider these is- 
sues and work with me in reaching a com- 
promise on this matter. 

While | am encouraged by the committee’s 
sensitivity to my concerns, | still continue to be 
troubled by current policy for transplants which 
only considers the geographic location of the 
patient and not his or her medical status. 

I am hopeful that once the study is com- 
plete, my concerns on organ allocation will be 
addressed through the regulations which the 
legislation requires the Health and Human 
Services Secretary to issue within 1 year of 
the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in support of H.R. 2659, the Organ and Bone 
Marrow Transplantation Amendments of 1993, 
which reauthorizes the National Marrow Donor 
Program through fiscal year 1996. 

| want to commend my colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. WAXMAN, the chairman of the 
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Health Subcommittee, and my colleague from 
Virginia, Mr. BLILEY, the ranking Republican, 
for their work on this legislation and their spe- 
cial attention to the many medical, scientific, 
and ethical questions that surround this pro- 
gram which is saving lives every day through- 
out our Nation and the world. 

Consideration of this legislation in the 
House could not come at a more appropriate 
time, as the national marrow donor registry 
has just exceeded the 1 million donor mark, a 
remarkable achievement for a program that is 
just beginning its seventh year. The chairman, 
Mr. WAXMAN, may recall a hearing by his sub- 
committee a number of years ago when some 
medical experts predicted we would never be 
able to recruit more than 50,000 donors. 

It is with great pride that we proved them 
wrong and, in fact, now have in place a na- 
tional registry which grows by 20,000 to 
30,000 donors every month. 

There are many, many heroes who have 
contributed so much to the success of our pro- 
gram. They include my colleagues, Mr. WAx- 
MAN and Mr. BLILEY, the members of the En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee who are now 
authorizing its operations for the third time, my 
colleagues on the Appropriations Committee, 
who continue to support my requests for fund- 
ing of the registry’s operations and for donor 
recruitment, education, and typing activities, 
and to every Member of this House who has 
supported this program here in Congress and 
back home in their congressional districts. In 
fact, more than 60 of my colleagues have 
even taken the quick and simple blood test 
that is required to become listed in the na- 
tional registry. 

Earlier this year, the chairman, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and his subcommittee held an extensive hear- 
ing on the National Marrow Donor Program. 
During that hearing, we heard many of the 
complex issues that surround this program 
and, after a good discussion, a number of 
positive changes have been made to improve 
upon the process of matching patients with 
donors to save lives. 

| want to thank the committee for being sen- 
sitive to many of the issues surrounding donor 
confidentiality which we discussed with them 
and which protect the integrity of the program 
and its 1 million volunteer donors. 

My colleagues will note that this legislation 
makes one major change to the program and 
that is the shift in oversight responsibilities 
from the National Heart, Lung and Blood Insti- 
tute [NHLBI], to the Health Resources and 
Services Administration. Dr. Claude Lenfant, 
the Director of NHLBI, has devoted an extraor- 
dinary amount of his personal time on this pro- 
gram, for which he is to be commended. We 
will miss our daily working relationship with the 
National Institutes of Health on this program 
but look forward to establishing a new working 
relationship. with HRSA, which | am sure will 
likewise become a stalwart champion of the 
program. 

One of the matters which we have dis- 
cussed at great length over the years, and in 
the committee’s hearing earlier this year, is 
the ongoing need to increase minority rep- 
resentation in the national registry. As many of 
my colleagues know, race and ethnic back- 
ground are a major factor in determining the 
genetic signature which is used to identify 
matched donors. 
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That is why it is so important that we con- 
tinue our efforts to increase the number of mi- 
nority donors to improve the chances of find- 
ing matched donors for minority patients. 

The national registry was activated in 1987 
and it took only a few months for us to realize 
that minority recruitment was not keeping pace 
with the general population. That is why | de- 
cided in 1990 to ask my colleagues on the Ap- 
propriations Committee to earmark specific 
funds for minority recruitment and testing. That 
year Congress approved $1.5 million for this 
effort, and with those funds we recruited 
25,000 volunteers from minority communities; 
25,000 donors may not sound like a lot until 
you consider that prior to those Federal funds 
being made available we had only recruited 
16,000 minority donors in the program's first 3 
years. 

In fiscal year 1992, | was able to double to 
$3 million the amount specifically made avail- 
able for minority recruitment. With those funds 
we added another 44,700 volunteers to the 
registry. 

In the current year, we have increased the 
funding set aside for minority recruitment to 
$4.2 million and we expect to recruit another 
70,000 donors by the end of this year. Some 
of these funds are being used to undertake an 
11 city drive targeted specifically at African- 
Americans. | had the opportunity to kick off the 
drive in the Tampa Bay area of Florida and it 
is my understanding that a number of our col- 
leagues will be joining in similar programs 
later this year in their home districts. 

It is with such confidence that this program 
will succeed in energizing our communities 
that | convinced my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee to add an additional $3 
million to the 1994 Defense appropriations bill 
specifically for minority recruitment. it is esti- 
mated that with the $7.7 million this would 
make available—compared to the $8.7 million 
we have made available over the past 3 
years—we can add 131,000 minority donors to 
our rolls in the next year alone. This is a major 
goal when you compare this to the total of 
154,000 minority donors that are in the reg- 
istry today. But it is one that together we can 
achieve. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing | want to thank 
every Member of the House for their support 
of the National Marrow Donor Program. The 
legislation before us reaffirms the fact that it 
truly has been a modern medical miracle 
which has brought the gift of hope and life to 
so many people throughout our Nation and the 
world. There is no greater cause and my col- 
leagues can join me in strongly supporting this 
legislation to continue our work to save lives. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
express my grave concern regarding the cur- 
rent system of organ procurement and alloca- 
tion for transplantation in this country. 

| must begin by commending Chairman 
WAXMAN’s Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environment as well as the full Committee on 
Energy and Commerce for the fine work they 
have done on H.R. 2659, the Organ and Bone 
Marrow Transplantation Amendments of 1993, 
and in investigating and responding to some 
of the problems of allocating organs for trans- 
plant. 

Transplant candidates in the United States 
currently face widely disparate waiting times 
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for organs depending upon their geographic 
location, because national policy gives priority 
to distribution within the locality where the 
organ was donated, regardless of whether pa- 
tients elsewhere have a greater medical need. 
The result is a situation where various local- 
ities have an overconcentration of patients 
from around the country yet a relative under- 
supply of organs. For example, in the Organ 
Procurement Organization [OPO] serving my 
district, the number of patients waiting for a 
heart transplant at any given time is 160 per- 
cent of a full year’s local heart supply. 
Throughout the entire country, however, the 
number of patients waiting for transplant is 
only 120 percent of a full year’s supply. Pa- 
tients awaiting transplants cluster near the Na- 
tion's leading transplant centers, many believ- 
ing that these institutions, by virtue of their 
reputations, can afford them a better chance 
of survival. While the patients may be con- 
centrated around these centers, the organs 
may not. 

The disparity of supply and demand harms 
patients who have traveled to the regional and 
national transplant centers by restricting their 
access to organs to the limited local supply. It 
also harms local patients by forcing them to 
compete with an inflated candidate population 
for access to limited local resources. At the 
same time, other areas of the country have a 
relative oversupply of organs and routinely 
transplant patients of lower medical and equi- 
table priority than persons on the waiting list in 


my district. 
In the May 17, 1993, issue of American 
Hospital Association News, Dr. Oscar 


Bronsther, a transplant physician and associ- 
ate professor of surgery at the University of 
Pittsburgh Hospital, expressed that the region- 
alization of the allocation and procurement 
system has led to longer waits for transplant 
candidates and a doubling of the patient-mor- 
tality rate at his hospital. 

According to a General Accounting Office 
[GAO] report released to the House Energy 
and Commerce Committee in April 1993, 
10,000 people died waiting for organ trans- 
plants between 1988 and 1992. During that 
same 5-year period, the annual number of 
people waiting for transplants rose by 66 per- 
cent, while the number of organ donors grew 
by only 13 percent. 

As long as this country continues to procure 
and allocate organs for transplantation using 
the current geographical-based system, which 
inaccurately assumes that supply and demand 
ratios in different parts of this country are 
comparable, patients will continue to die wait- 
ing for organs to be donated in their local 
areas. To keep pace with the national flow of 
patients seeking transplants, we need a re- 
gional or national allocation system based on 
medical and equitable criteria and unfettered 
by arbitrary “local” boundaries that restrict the 
national flow of organs. 

The Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
in section 9 of H.R. 2659, the Organ and Bone 
Marrow Transplantation Amendments of 1993, 
requires the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to conduct a study of the feasibility, 
fairness, and enforceability of allocating solid 
organs to patients based solely on the clinical 
need of the patient involved and the viability of 
the organ involved. 
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| would hope that if the opportunity presents 
itself during the conference with our col- 
leagues in the Senate, that we seize the 
chance to require not just study, but also im- 
plementation, of some form of regional or na- 
tional allocation system. 

As one example of such an allocation sys- 
tem, | call to the attention of my colleagues a 
proposal prepared by the two transplant cen- 
ters in my district, Sentara Norfolk General 
Hospital and Children’s Hospital of the King’s 
Daughters, which | enter into the RECORD at 
this time. This proposal, currently being con- 
sidered by the United Network for Organ Shar- 
ing, illustrates how a workable regional or na- 
tional allocation system for transplantable or- 
gans might operate. 

ALLOCATION OF HEARTS FOR TRANSPLANT: AR- 
TIFICIAL BOTTLENECKS ON THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF HEARTS AND A PROPOSAL FOR REDUCING 
NATIONAL DISPARITIES IN WAITING TIMES 

August 19, 1993 
(Sentara Norfolk General Hospital, 

Children’s Hospital of The King’s Daughters) 
(Abstract: Heart transplant patients 

throughout the United States face widely 
disparate waiting times depending upon 
their geographic location. This paper con- 
tends that such disparities are inequitable 
and are a result of the current national pol- 
icy of giving priority to distribution within 
the locality where the organ was donated, re- 
gardless of whether patients elsewhere have 
a greater medical need. We propose an alter- 
native policy to allocate organs nationwide 
first on the basis of medical need, second on 
the basis of waiting time, and third on the 
basis of logistics and cost considerations. 
The proposed policy would ensure that the 
patients with the greatest medical need re- 
ceive priority for hearts regardless of where 
they are located. Nationwide allocation as 
proposed in this paper would reduce the cur- 
rent disparities in waiting times among 
medically similar patients, and, where pos- 
sible, would save money by reducing trans- 
portation costs.) 

Sentara Norfolk General Hospital and Chil- 
dren's Hospital of The King’s Daughters (the 
“Eastern Virginia Hospitals’) operate a 
Joint adult and pediatric transplantation 
program in eastern Virginia. The Eastern 
Virginia Hospitals submit this position paper 
regarding the effects on heart transplant pa- 
tients of the arbitrary constraints on dis- 
tribution imposed by current national policy 
giving local distribution precedence over 
medical need. Of particular concern to the 
Eastern Virginia Hospitals is the interaction 
between local procurement and distribution 
of hearts and the national movement of pa- 
tients seeking transplants. These differing 
geographic sources of the supply of and de- 
mand for transplantable hearts create a situ- 
ation whereby various localities have an 
overconcentration of patients from around 
the country yet a relative undersupply of or- 
gans obtained primarily from the local area. 
The disparity of supply and demand in these 
localities harms patients who have traveled 
to the regional and national transplant cen- 
ters by restricting their access to organs to 
the limited local supply available, and harms 
local patients by forcing them to compete 
with a much larger group for access to lim- 
ited local resources. To remedy this problem 
the Eastern Virginia Hospitals propose a na- 
tionwide allocation system based on medical 
and equitable criteria and unfettered by ar- 
bitrary “local’’ boundaries that restrict the 
national flow of organs. 
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CURRENT HEART ALLOCATION IS LOCAL FIRST, 
NATIONAL LAST, REGARDLESS OF NEED 

The National Organ Transplant Act, 42 
U.S.C. $278, et seq., passed in 1984 and amend- 
ed several times since then, directs the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services to 
contract with a third party to establish a na- 
tional computer network to facilitate organ 
procurement, sharing, and equitable dis- 
tribution. The contractor selected for this 
task is the United Network for Organ Shar- 
ing (UNOS), which maintains a computer- 
based national waiting list to match patients 
with available organs. UNOS also establishes 
policies for hospitals, organ procurement or- 
ganizations (OPOs), and transplant centers, 
to ensure that organs are effectively and 
safely obtained and then allocated according 
to medical and equitable criteria. While 
these policies do not themselves have the 
force of law, an organization’s failure to 
comply with UNOS policies could render that 
organization ineligible for various Medicare 
reimbursements. See 42 U.S.C, §1320b-8. As a 
practical matter, members of the transplant 
community treat UNOS policies as manda- 
tory. This paper focuses on UNOS allocation 
policies as they relate to heart transplants. 

One of the central features of the UNOS 
policies regarding heart procurement and al- 
location is their dependence on a local-re- 
gional-national priority system. UNOS Pol- 
icy 3.7. Hearts are distributed first within 
the local OPOs where they are donated. 
There are 69 different OPOs throughout the 
country, each with arbitrarily drawn service 
areas covering anywhere from a portion ofa 
single metropolitan area to an entire state 
to a multi-state area. Within an OPO hearts 
are offered initially to patients who are in 
urgent medical need of a transplant (Status 
I patients) and then to patients whose condi- 
tions, although less urgent, still require 
transplantation for long-term survival (Sta- 
tus II patients). Within a given medical Sta- 
tus, priority is given to the patient who has 
been on the waiting list the longest.? An 
available heart will be offered to patients 
outside the OPO only if there are no suitable 
local recipients of any medical status. Such 
unused hearts are offered first to patients 
within 500 miles of the organ, then to pa- 
tients within 1000 miles, and finally to pa- 
tients anywhere in the country. 

In contrast to the numerous rules regulat- 
ing distribution of hearts, heart transplant 
patients are free to seek a transplant at any 
transplant center that will accept them. In- 
dividual patients often travel far from their 
homes to go to a preferred transplant center, 
or one with more lenient medical criteria for 
accepting transplant candidates.? Regardless 
of where patients come from, however, they 
will be listed on the local OPO waiting list 
for the transplant center where they will be 
treated. OPO demand for transplants thus is 
determined by the redistribution of patients 
from around the country rather than by the 
needs of the local population alone. 

ALLOCATION METHODS MUST BE JUDGED 
ACCORDING TO UTILITY AND FAIRNESS 

Scarce resources such as hearts for trans- 
plant can be allocated to patients in a vari- 
ety of ways. Hearts can be distributed ran- 
domly, given out first come-first served, 
given to the patients who most urgently 
need the hearts, given to the patients who 
can benefit most from the hearts, or distrib- 
uted pursuant to combinations of these 
methods, When evaluating any particular al- 
location method, however, two broad con- 
cerns must always be considered: utility and 
fairness. 


1 Footnotes at end of articles. 
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Utility as an evaluation criterion encom- 
passes both the medical and social value of a 
given allocation method. Medical value is 
often thought of in terms of saving or pro- 
longing a patient's life, or improving the 
quality of a patient's life.‘ In situations of 
scarcity where it is impossible to save the 
lives of all patients, the medical utility of an 
allocation method will be judged according 
to its ability to maximize either the number 
of lives saved, or the length of time added to 
the lives of those saved, or increase in the 
quality of life for those receiving trans- 
plants. When evaluating medical utility, it is 
important to articulate clearly the nature of 
the medical gains (deaths prevented in the 
short term vs. prolongation of lives over the 
long-term) be articulated clearly. Where dif- 
ferent aspects of utility must be compared, 
the question becomes social or political 
rather than medical. 

In addition to medical utility, an alloca- 
tion system must also be judged according to 
its overall costs and benefits to society. Con- 
siderations include the relative cost of dif- 
ferent allocation methods (such costs are 
often borne by the government through Med- 
icare and Medicaid payments), economic 
gains to the government and society from 
the improved health of transplant recipients, 
relative incentives or disincentives to organ 
donation by the public in general, and the 
opportunity costs of spending scarce finan- 
cial resources or transplants as opposed to 
some other worthy cause, A final aspect of 
utility is the susceptibility of any allocation 
scheme of effective implementation. No mat- 
ter how beneficial a method is in theory, the 
method may be distorted or circumvented 
when applied in the real world, thus under- 
mining any hoped-for advantages. All bene- 
fits therefore must be discounted by the rel- 
ative difficulty of obtaining perfect imple- 
mentation of the theoretical allocation 
method. 

The other major area of evaluation is the 
equity or fairness of an allocation method. 
Unfortunately, there are many different 
views of what is equitable. One view is that 
in a situation of scarcity fairness is achieved 
best by strictly maximizing medical utility. 
Another view is that certain issues of fair- 
ness take precedence over strict adherence 
to medical utility. For example, open dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, wealth, or 
gender is unlikely to be acceptable from a 
fairness perspective, regardless of any utility 
gains such a system might have. Even start- 
ing from the assumption that maximization 
of medical utility is the primary—though 
not absolute—goal of an allocation system, 
there is still ample room for equitable con- 
siderations to influence how we structure 
that system. Because medicine cannot pre- 
dict with certainty how long patients will 
live either before or after a transplant, or 
how much their health will improve, the 
transplant community is regularly faced 
with choosing between patients who, for 
practical purposes, are equivalent from a 
medical utility perspective. At a minimum, 
considerations of fairness must be available 
as tie-breakers in such circumstances. 

Equitable concerns such as improving ac- 
cess to transplants for poor or minority pa- 
tients therefore must be considered, and, if 
serious inequities are present, have the po- 
tential to take precedence over strictly med- 
ical concerns. Issues arising under the rubric 
of fairness include, but are not limited to, 
concerns over equal opportunity for all pa- 
tients to receive a transplant, the notion of 
first come-first served, concerns over the 
right of local communities to utilize local 
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resources, and concern over freedom of 
choice for patients with regard to where and 
from whom they will receive their medical 
treatment. Many of these concerns may not 
impact a comparative evaluation of two par- 
ticular allocation methods, but all of these 
concerns must at least be considered in order 
to gain consensus for any allocation method. 
CURRENT ALLOCATION POLICY IS MEDICALLY 
AND EQUITABLY UNSOUND 

The present heart allocation system is ob- 
jectionable because it fails adequately to co- 
ordinate the supply of hearts with the de- 
mand for heart transplants. The supply of 
hearts to any given OPO is primarily local, 
based on the deaths and organ donations of 
the local population. Demand for hearts 
within an OPO, however, can include both 
local and national patients. OPOs with na- 
tional centers experience a relative over-de- 
mand for hearts while OPOs without na- 
tional centers experience a relative under- 
demand, The variations in demand are not 
matched by variations in supply, however, 
because present policy allows localities to 
have priority for all locally procured hearts 
regardiess of medical need, thus erecting a 
barrier to national redistribution of scare 
hearts. Fluctuating demand and static sup- 
ply creates serious imbalances in the ‘‘mar- 
ket" for hearts, 

This very phenomenon is occurring in the 
OPO serving central and eastern Virginia. 
Two of the transplant centers in central Vir- 
ginia treat patients from all over the coun- 
try, thus creating a great burden on local 
supplies of hearts. In fact, many of the na- 
tional patients are intentionally transferred 
by the Veterans Administration from around 
the country to the VA transplant center in 
Richmond. A similar situation exists in 
Utah, where the VA also has a national heart 
transplant center. Numerous out-of-area pa- 
tients are brought in for transplant, but the 
local supply of hearts remains constant, thus 
leading to difficulties in meeting the ex- 
panded demand for transplants. 

The overconcentration of demand in OPOs 
containing national and regional transplant 
centers adversely affects the utility and fair- 
ness of the current allocation system. First, 
medical utility is hurt because a seriously ill 
Status I patient in an overburdened OPO will 
be forced to wait an extended time for trans- 
plant, even though an underburdened OPO si- 
multaneously is transplanting a suitable 
heart into a Status II patient. For example, 
transplant centers in Florida regularly 
transplant Status II patients even though 
Status I patients in Virginia who could use 
the same hearts languish and die on the local 
waiting list. Such a result contravenes the 
present medical consensus that we should 
transplant first the patients most in need. 
Fairness is also undermined by the current 
supply/demand imbalances in that medically 
equivalent patients regularly face widely di- 
vergent waiting times, depending upon their 
geographic location. Patients in overbur- 
dened OPOs wait longer and die more fre- 
quently even as available hearts are trans- 
planted into patients who are no different 
from a medical perspective and who have 
been waiting a shorter period of time.® 

In the past, the waiting times experienced 
by patients in overburdened OPOs were ame- 
liorated by the supply of national hearts al- 
located through the UNOS national list. Be- 
cause national hearts are allocated on the 
basis of waiting time, and because patients 
in overburdened OPOs tend to have longer 
waiting times than the national average, na- 
tional hearts would eventually flow to pa- 
tients in such OPOs, thus alleviating some of 
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the burden. This safety valve, however, is 
quickly closing. UNOS policy—or at least its 
long-held practice—has been to encourage 
the consolidation of OPOs and sharing ar- 
rangements between neighboring OPOs. See 
UNOS Policy 3.7.3 (procedure for inter-OPO 
sharing agreements). Consolidation and 
inter-OPO sharing has not led to any demon- 
strable efficiencies in organ procurement, 
but these procedures have increased the area 
in which an organ may be detained before 
being offered nationally. These practices 
have also made it more likely that the 
“local” waiting lists will absorb a greater 
percentage of available organs.? Fewer 
hearts are therefore sent on for national dis- 
tribution. In addition to OPO consolidation 
and sharing, the overall growth in demand 
for transplants also swells local waiting 
lists, thus absorbing more hearts at the local 
level and causing geography to play a great- 
er role than medical necessity in overall 
heart allocation. Due to these factors, the 
UNOS national list no longer is an effective 
means of redistributing hearts to where they 
are needed most. 

The present allocation system fails to di- 
rect hearts to the patients most in need, and 
fails to allocate organs fairly based on wait- 
ing time rather than on geographic happen- 
stance. As the former safety valve of the na- 
tional list ceases to function, the disutility 
and unfairness of the present system will 
continue to grow. Only a system that rejects 
arbitrary geographic barriers to allocation 
can hope to satisfy the twin goals of utility 
and fairness. 


NATIONWIDE ALLOCATION PROVIDES GREATER 
UTILITY AND FAIRNESS 


To correct the local imbalances in supply 
and demand created by the present alloca- 
tion system, the Eastern Virginia Hospitals 
propose the following alternative that would 
allocate hearts nationwide first on the basis 
of medical criteria, and then on the basis of 
waiting times grouped according to standard 
deviation from the national average waiting 
times for medically similar patients. A final 
criterion would address logistical issues; sav- 
ing resources without sacrificing medical 
utility or fairness. 


A. Description of Allocation Model 


The proposed allocation model represents a 
move away from OPO-specific waiting lists 
and acceptance of a single national list for 
each donated heart. All heart transplant pa- 
tients throughout the country would register 
with UNOS just as they do now. Each time a 
heart is donated anywhere in the country, a 
national list will be generated based on iden- 
tical blood type, acceptable weight range, 
and maximum distance the recipient center 
is willing to travel to recover a heart. Pa- 
tients on this national list will be prioritized 
according to present definitions for Status I 
(urgent need) and Status II (less urgent need) 
patients. Under all circumstances a Status I 
patient on the list will receive priority over 
a Status II patient on the list. 

Within Status level, patients will be cat- 
egorized based upon waiting-time categories 
defined by standard deviations from the na- 
tional average waiting time of all similar pa- 
tients transplanted in the previous 30 days. 
These waiting-time categories will be as fol- 
lows: 

A =3 0-day running average (TDRA) + 2 
standard deviations (SDs)* 

B = TDRA + 1 SD to TDRA + 2 SDs 

C = TDRA to TDRA +1SD 

D = TDRA - 1 SD to TDRA 

E = TDRA - 2 SDs to TDRA -1 SD 

F = TDRA - 2 SDs 
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Waiting time for Status I patients will be 
calculated based only on time within Status 
I, as currently proposed by UNOS. Status II 
waiting time will include time spent in el- 
ther Status I or IL Organs would be allo- 
cated first to Status LA patients, then IB, IC, 
etc. After all Status I patients on a given list 
had been transplanted, organs would then be 
allocated to Status IIA patients, then IIB, 
IIC, etc. Priority thus goes to the sickest pa- 
tients who have been waiting the longest. 

If there is more than one patient within a 
subcategory of the national list, priority will 
go to the patient awaiting transplant at the 
center closest to the donated organ. 

B. Benefits of the Proposed Model 

The proposed model is superior to the 
present allocation system in several re- 
spects. First medical utility is better served 
through national allocation because there is 
virtually no instance where an available 
heart will go to a Status II patient when it 
could have gone to a Status I patient. Where- 
as now the most important factors in alloca- 
tion are the locations of the patient and 
donor, the new proposal would make medical 
need and waiting time the most important 
allocation factors. For each and every organ 
recovered, a national list of medically appro- 
priate candidates would be generated, and 
the patient at the top of that list would re- 
ceive the organ.” Location of recipient and 
donor becomes the lowest priority in the de- 
termination of allocation after blood type, 
weight and waiting time. Furthermore, by 
correctly determining the standard devi- 
ation range, the waiting time variation 
among all similar patients nationally would 
be 1-2 weeks. This would make transplants 
far more predictable and thus make it easier 
to prepare the patients and ensure their 
readiness for the upcoming operation. 

Medical utility is further served under the 
proposed model by improving the ability to 
match patients with sensitivity to multiple 
antigens. Such patients are very difficult to 
match with an appropriate organ, and often 
die on the waiting list. Under the proposed 
model, highly sensitive patients could be ex- 
posed to as large a donor pool as logistically 
possible, and if their waiting times deviated 
significantly from the average, they would 
soon find themselves alone in a waiting-time 
category and thus would receive top priority 
for virtually any suitable organ in the coun- 
try. By having access to such a large donor 
pool, the odds of finding a match for even 
highly sensitive patients are vastly im- 
proved. 

Second, fairness is better served by the 
proposed system as a result of grouping pa- 
tients according to standard deviations from 
the national average. Patients within the 
same medical Status who have waited longer 
than their peers will receive priority regard- 
less of where they or any donors are located. 
This outcome promotes a notion of equity 
that, where all other things are roughly 
equal, patients should be treated on a first 
come-first served basis. The proposed model 
views this from a national perspective inso- 
far as the support for organ transplantation 
is primarily a result of federal programs, and 
therefore all citizens throughout the country 
should have equal rights and benefits under 
such programs. The proposed system will 
move waiting times for all patients closer to 
the national average thereby creating a sys- 
tem where everybody bears equally the bur- 
dens of an organ shortage or benefits equally 
from improvements in donation rates.° 

One issue that should be noted is that 
many localities feel they have a vested right 
in the organs donated in their area and pro- 
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cured by their OPO. While there is no doubt 
that local communities have historically fa- 
vored local charities and sought to benefit 
those in their own back yard first, this ap- 
proach is inappropriate in the area of organ 
allocation, Organ donations have long been 
viewed as an act of national charity to be 
given to those persons in greatest need, re- 
gardless of where they are located. The fed- 
eral involvement in the area of organ trans- 
plants further demonstrates the national, 
rather than local, character of transplan- 
tation. In this context, organs should not be 
treated as a species of local property, but as 
donations to a national cause that were 
meant to be distributed fairly to all. Even 
though the proposed model takes a national 
view, however, it does not abandon local- 
ities. In fact, in many ways, the new model 
would help localities by assuring them ac- 
cess to a national supply of organs based on 
the genuine needs of patients. Local hos- 
pitals in currently overburdened OPOs would 
no longer have to compete for limited re- 
sources with large national programs in 
their backyards, but would instead have ac- 
cess to national organs on an equal basis 
with any other hospital in the country. 

One potential cost to this system is that 
organs will likely be transported greater dis- 
tances than under the present system. Some 
additional travel is the likely result of any 
system designed to send the organ to where 
it is needed most. Concomitant increases in 
cost would be in the service of medical need 
and fairness. The proposed allocation model, 
however, contains a substantial safeguard to 
assure that added transportation is not un- 
dertaken frivolously. For patients in the 
same Status with comparable waiting times, 
distance from the heart is a valid factor in 
determining where to send the heart. For ex- 
ample, if the national waiting list for a do- 
nated heart contained to Status IC pa- 
tients—whose waiting times likely would 
differ by a week or less—the available heart 
would be offered to the patient closer to the 
donation site, thus reducing transportation 
costs. No heart would be flown across the 
country merely due to a minor difference be- 
tween patients otherwise medically equiva- 
lent. Using proximity in close cases also 
serves medical utility in that, where reason- 
able, it minimizes the amount of time a do- 
nated heart spends outside the body. As the 
national variation in waiting times was re- 
duced, it would become easier to direct or- 
gans to a nearby patient without sacrificing 
medical utility or fairness. A patient who 
had been passed over based upon distance 
probably would not have to wait long for the 
next heart to become available, but if that 
patient did continue to wait, he would soon 
move up to the next waiting category, thus 
gaining priority for the next heart regardless 
of whether patients in a lower waiting cat- 
egory were closer to the donation. 

Even were transportation costs to increase 
somewhat under the proposed allocation 
model, greater attention to medical criteria 
and waiting time likely would decrease total 
costs related to transplantation by decreas- 
ing the hospital expenses that accrue while a 
Status I patient is waiting. (Status II pa- 
tients either wait at home or require less ex- 
pensive hospital care.) The proposed model 
would reduce the aggregate waiting time of 
Status I patients by ensuring that Status I 
patients receive nationwide priority over 
Status II patients. Reducing the wait of a 
Status I patient by several days will save far 
more than any added transportation expense 
for a long-distance heart. Furthermore, this 
savings will become more significant under a 
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revamped health care system. Third-party 
payers for medical care increasingly are en- 
couraging large groups of patients to con- 
tract with one or more medical centers for 
tertiary care. As this aspect of managed 
competition spreads, patients will be re- 
ferred in greater numbers to cost-effective 
centers. Without a national allocation sys- 
tem, any cost benefits from high-volume 
centers will be lost on excessive in-hospital 
waiting times. 
CONCLUSION 


Current UNOS policy rests on the inac- 
curate notion that supply and demand ratios 
in different parts of the country are roughly 
comparable and, therefore, patients in dif- 
ferent areas have comparable opportunities 
for obtaining needed organs. Any incidental 
variations in the local supply/demand pro- 
files are theoretically solved through the na- 
tional list. The consolidation of OPOs and 
the expansion of inter-OPO sharing arrange- 
ments has imposed a barrier to such market 
adjustments, however, ensuring that local 
surpluses never make it to national patients. 
Coupled with the uneven distribution of 
large regional and national transplant cen- 
ters that draw patients from around the 
country into single local areas, the entire 
distribution scheme breaks down; organs 
stay close to home, patients travel around 
the country, and OPOs with regional or na- 
tional transplant centers are faced with de- 
mand that far outstrips supply. 

This is precisely the situation that now ex- 
ists In the OPO serving central and eastern 
Virginia and in many other OPOs around the 
country. Until such time as UNOS or HHS 
overhauls the national organ distribution 
system to adequately supply regional and 
national transplant centers, patients will 
continue to suffer and die due to relative 
local shortages of hearts. A long-term solu- 
tion should look to reconciling the schizo- 
phrenic nature of the present local-regional- 
national system, and to providing a mecha- 
nism whereby transplant patients through- 
out the country have an equal opportunity 
to receive a heart, regardless of where they 
are to receive their transplant. The alter- 
native proposed by this paper would provide 
such equal opportunity and would make 
medical, rather than geographic, criteria the 
primary force behind organ allocation. Al- 
though this proposal is designed specifically 
for hearts, the general principle applies 
equally to all other transplantable organs 
and should be considered for those organs as 
well. 

FOOTNOTES 

1The National Organ Transplant Act requires *‘eq- 
ultable distribution of organs.” 42 U.S.C. 
§273(b)(1E) (1991), see also 42 U.S.C. §273(b)(3)(E) (an 
organ procurement organization shall have “a sys- 
tem to allocate donated organs equitably among 
transplant patients according to established medical 
criteria"). 

2Waiting time is currently calculated from the 
time a patient first registers with the UNOS na- 
tional list, regardless of the patient's initial Status 
or any subsequent change in Status. UNOS has re- 
cently offered for public comment a policy that 
would credit only time spent in Status I as waiting 
time for Status I patients. 

3Some patients, such as those in the VA hospital 
system, are not given a choice, but instead are re- 
quired to relocate to one of a few VA regional trans- 
plant centers. SEE VHA Directive 10-93-028, Attach- 
ment C, March 11, 1993. The VA's Intentional con- 
centration of national patients In a few OPOs exac- 
erbates the supply/demand imbalance that results 
from the Individual movements of private patients. 

*Quality of life is used here In a strictly medical 
sense; freedom from pain, improved physical ability 
to go about daily activities without tiring rapidly, 
etc. No judgment is made regarding the use to which 
patients will ultimately put their improved health. 
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For medical utility purpose, freedom from pain and 
improved physical ability count equally for either 
prince or pauper. 

5Some doctors have occasionally suggested that 
transplanting healthier patients will improve over- 
all success rates. While such claims certainly war- 
rant consideration, current policy declares urgency 
of need be the primary medical criterion for sorting 
patients. At this time there seems to be Insufficient 
data to challenge that criterion, and the Eastern 
Virginia Hospitals will accept the medical standard 
of urgency when proposing an alternative model. 

One measure of the consequences of the supply 
and demand imbalance is the ratio of patients who 
die while waiting for a transplant to patients who 
actually receive a transplant. The higher the ratio 
the greater the imbalance between supply and de- 
mand, and the greater the percentage of transplant 
candidates who are dying due to lack of avatlable or- 
gans. For example, in 1992, then national ratio of 
deaths-while-waiting to transplants for hearts was 
0.35:1, while this statistic was 1:1 for the VA trans- 
plant center in Richmond, Virginia and 0.72:1 for the 
Eastern Virginia hospitals. Patients seeking trans- 
plants in the OPO covering central and eastern Vir- 
ginia are thus significantly worse off than the aver- 
age patient throughout the country. 

7A larger waiting list {s more diverse, and there- 
fore more likely to contain a compatible recipient 
for any given heart. These improved odds resulting 
from OPO consolidation hold true even though the 
ratio of the hearts procured to patients waiting re- 
mains constant. 

The temporal boundaries of the subcategories are 
subject to change based upon the eventual size of 
the groupings and the size of the standard deviations 
from average waiting time. After this model has op- 
erated for a while, standard deviations from average 
waiting time would decrease as patient waiting time 
became more uniform. Ideally, each sub-category 
would include only patients whose waiting times dif- 
fered by a week or less. 

*Certain patients who are otherwise medically eli- 
gible for an organ may not make it onto the waiting 
list {f they are too far from the donor organ to make 
{t medically reasonable to transport the organ. 
Hearts can remain outside of the body only for ap- 
proximately four hours, making long-distance trans- 
portation difficult or impossible. Even when it is 
possible to transport a heart over relatively long 
distances, transplant surgeons may prefer to wait 
for a closer heart in order to minimize the time the 
heart spends outside the body. In any event, the pro- 
posed model leaves the Individualized medical bal- 
ancing of an increased donor pool versus a poten- 
tially “fresher heart up to the transplant team and 
its patient. 

10One initial step the Federal Government could 
take to reduce the Inequities of the current alloca- 
tion system would be to forbid {ts agencies such as 
the VA from transferring people from their home 
OPO toa different OPO when there is an available 
transplant center in the home OPO. By preventing 
the active concentration of patients in a few chosen 
OPOs, the government would eliminate a factor con- 
tributing significantly to the current imbalance in 
local supply and demand. Such a move would have 
the added benefit of helping veterans who are await- 
ing transplant. More often than not, the VA takes a 
veteran out of an OPO with reasonably adequate 
supplies of organs, and transfers the patient to an 
OPO facing a critical undersupply of organs. This se- 
verely damages that veteran's chances of receiving a 
transplant before dying. 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi). The question is 
on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
KEY] that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill, H.R. 618, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 422) 
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to amend the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to ensure the efficient and fair 
operation of the government securities 
market, in order to protect investors 
and facilitate government borrowing at 
the lowest possible cost to taxpayers, 
and to prevent false and misleading 
statements in connection with offer- 
ings of government securities, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 422 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Government 
Securities Act Amendments of 1993". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the liquid and efficient operation of the 
government securities market is essential to 
facilitate government borrowing at the low- 
est possible cost to taxpayers; 

(2) the fair and honest treatment of inves- 
tors will strengthen the integrity and liquid- 
ity of the government securities market; 

(3) rules promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to the Government 
Securities Act of 1986 have worked well to 
protect investors from unregulated dealers 
and maintain the efficiency of the govern- 
ment securities market; and 

(4) extending the authority of the Sec- 
retary and providing new authority will en- 
sure the continued strength of the govern- 
ment securities market. 

SEC. 3. EXTENSION OF TREASURY RULEMAKING 
AUTHORITY. 

Section 15C of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5) is amended by strik- 
ing subsection (g). 

SEC. 4. — PRACTICE RULEMAKING AUTHOR- 


(A) RULES FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.— 
Section 15C(b) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5(b)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) as paragraphs (4), (5), (6), and (7), re- 
spectively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3)(A) With respect to any financial insti- 
tution that has filed notice as a government 
securities broker or government secufities 
dealer or that is required to file notice under 
subsection (a)(1)(B), the appropriate regu- 
latory agency for such government securities 
broker or government securities dealer may 
issue such rules and regulations with respect 
to transactions in government securities as 
may be necessary to prevent fraudulent and 
manipulative acts and practices and to pro- 
mote just and equitable principles of trade, 
if the Secretary has not determined that the 
rule or regulation, if implemented would, or 
as applied does— 

“() adversely affect the liquidity or effi- 
ciency of the market for government securi- 
ties; or 

“(ii) impose any burden on competition not 
necessary or appropriate in furtherance of 
the purposes of this section. 

“(B) The appropriate regulatory agency 
shall consult with and consider the views of 
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the Secretary prior to approving or amend- 
ing a rule or regulation under this para- 
graph, except where the appropriate regu- 
latory agency determines that an emergency 
exists requiring expeditious and summary 
action and publishes its reasons therefor. If 
the Secretary comments in writing to the 
appropriate regulatory agency on a proposed 
rule or regulation that has been published 
for comment, the appropriate regulatory 
agency shall respond in writing to such writ- 
ten comment before approving the proposed 
rule or regulation. 

*(C) In promulgating rules under this sec- 
tion, the appropriate regulatory agency shall 
consider the sufficiency and appropriateness 
of then existing laws and rules applicable to 
government securities brokers, government 
securities dealers, and persons associated 
with government securities brokers and gov- 
ernment securities dealers.’’. 

(b) RULES BY REGISTERED SECURITIES ASSO- 
CIATIONS.—Section 15A(f)(2) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-3(f)(2)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of subpara- 
graph (E); and 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (F) and inserting ‘‘, and (G) with 
respect to transactions in government secu- 
rities, to prevent fraudulent and manipula- 
tive acts and practices and to promote just 
and equitable principles of trade.”’. 

(c) OVERSIGHT OF REGISTERED SECURITIES 
ASSOCIATIONS.—Section 19 of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78s) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (b), by adding at the end 
the following new paragraphs: 

(5) The Commission shall consult with 
and consider the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury prior to approving a proposed 
rule filed by a registered securities associa- 
tion pursuant to section 15A(f)(2)(G), except 
where the Commission determines that an 
emergency exists requiring expeditious or 
summary action and publishes its reasons 
therefor. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
comments in writing to the Commission on a 
proposed rule that has been published for 
comment, the Commission shall respond in 
writing to such written comment before ap- 
proving the proposed rule. The Commission 
may approve a rule under this paragraph if 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not deter- 
mined that the rule, if implemented, would, 
or as applied does— 

“(A) adversely affect the liquidity or effi- 
ciency of the market for government securi- 
ties; or 

*(B) impose any burden on competition not 
necessary or appropriate in furtherance of 
the purposes of this section. 

““(6) In approving rules filed by a registered 
securities association pursuant to section 
15A(f)(2)(G), the Commission shall consider 
the sufficiency and appropriateness of then 
existing laws and rules applicable to govern- 
ment securities brokers, government securi- 
ties dealers, and persons associated with gov- 
ernment securities brokers and government 
securities dealers.”; and 

(2) In subsection (c), by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(5) With respect to rules adopted pursuant 
to section 15A(f)(2)(G), the Commission shall 
consult with and consider the views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury before abrogating, 
adding to, and deleting from such rules, ex- 
cept where the Commission determines that 
an emergency exists requiring expeditious or 
summary action and publishes its reasons 
therefor."’. 
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SEC. 5. DISCLOSURE BY GOVERNMENT SECURI- 
TIES BROKERS AND GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES DEALERS WHOSE AC- 
COUNTS ARE NOT INSURED BY THE 
SECURITIES INVESTOR PROTECTION 
CORPORATION, 

Section 15C(a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780-5(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (5); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing: 

‘“4) No government securities broker or 
government securities dealer that is not a 
member of the Securities Investor Protec- 
tion Corporation shall effect any transaction 
in any security in contravention of such 
rules as the Commission shall prescribe pur- 
suant to this subsection to assure that its 
customers receive complete, accurate, and 
timely disclosure of the inapplicability of 
Securities Investor Protection Corporation 
coverage to their accounts.”’. 

SEC. 6. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

Section 15C(d)(2) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 u.S.C. 780-5(d)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Information received by any appro- 
priate regulatory agency or the Secretary 
from or with respect to any government se- 
curities broker or government securities 
dealer or with respect to any person associ- 
ated with a government securities broker or 
a government securities dealer may be made 
available by the Secretary or the recipient 
agency to the Commission, the Secretary, 
any appropriate regulatory agency, any self- 
regulatory organization, or any Federal Re- 
serve bank.’’. 

SEC. 7. AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS, 

Section 3(a) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78e(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (34)(G), by amending 
clauses (ii), (ili), and (iv) to read as follows: 

“(il) the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, in the case of a State mem- 
ber bank of the Federal Reserve System, a 
foreign bank, and uninsured State branch or 
State agency of a foreign bank, a commer- 
cial lending company owned or controlled by 
a foreign bank (as such terms are used in the 
International Banking Act of 1978), or a cor- 
poration organized or having an agreement 
with the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System pursuant to section 25 or 
section 25(a) of the Federal Reserve Act; 

“(iil) the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, in the case of a bank insured by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(other than a member of the Federal Reserve 
System or a Federal savings bank) or an in- 
sured State branch of a foreign bank (as such 
terms are used in the International Banking 
Act of 1978); 

‘(iv) the Director of the Office of Thrift 
Supervision, in the case of a savings associa- 
tion (as defined in section 3(b) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act) the deposits of which 
are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation;"’; and 

(2) by amending paragraph (46) to read as 
follows: 

(46) The term 
means— 

““(A) a bank (as defined in paragraph (6)); 

“(B) a foreign bank (as such term is used in 
the International Banking Act of 1978); and 

“(C) a savings association (as defined in 
section 3(b) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act) the deposits of which are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.”’. 
SEC. 8. STUDY RELATING TO GOVERNMENT SE- 

CURITIES INFORMATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 

Treasury, the Securities and Exchange Com- 


‘financial institution’ 
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mission, and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System shall monitor and 
evaluate the effectiveness of private sector 
efforts to disseminate government securities 
price and volume information, and deter- 
mine whether such efforts— 

(1) assure the prompt, accurate, reliable, 
and fair reporting, collection, processing, 
distribution, and publication of information 
with respect to quotations and transactions 
in government securities and the fairness 
and usefulness of the form and content of 
such information; 

(2) assure that all government securities 
information processors may, for purposes of 
distribution and publication, obtain on fair 
and reasonable terms such information with 
respect to quotations for and transactions in 
government securities as is reported, col- 
lected, processed, or prepared for distribu- 
tion or publication by any processor of such 
information (including self-regulatory orga- 
nizations) acting in an exclusive capacity; 
and 

(3) assure that all government securities 
brokers, government securities dealers, gov- 
ernment securities information processors, 
and other appropriate persons may obtain on 
terms which are not unreasonably discrimi- 
natory such information with respect to 
quotations for and transactions in govern- 
ment securities as is published or distrib- 
uted. 

(b) REPORT.—A report describing any find- 
ings made under this section and any rec- 
ommendations for legislation shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress not later than 18 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 9. ia OF GOVERNMENT SECURI- 


Section 15(c) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78o(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 


graph: 

**(7) In connection with any bid for or pur- 
chase of government security related to an 
offering of government securities by or on 
behalf of an issuer, no government securities 
broker, government securities dealer, or bid- 
der for or purchaser of securities in such of- 
fering shall knowingly or willfully make any 
false or misleading written statement or 
omit any fact necessary to make any written 
statement made not misleading."’. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MARKEY 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MARKEY moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill, S. 422, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 681, as passed by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the Senate bill was 
amended so as to read: “A bill to ex- 
tend and revise rulemaking authority 
with respect to Government securities 
under the Federal securities laws, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 618) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and indicate therein extraneous 
material, on S. 422, the Senate bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EE 
ORGAN AND BONE MARROW 
TRANSPLANTATION AMEND- 


MENTS OF 1993 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2659) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise and extend pro- 
grams relating to the transplantation 
of organs and of bone marrow, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2659. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Organ and 
Bone Marrow Transplantation Amendments of 
1993". 

SEC. 2. ORGAN PROCUREMENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 371(a) of the Public 
HEA Service Act (42 U.S.C. 273(a)) is amend- 


(1) by striking paragraphs (2) and (3); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“(2)(A) The Secretary may make grants to, 
and enter into contracts with, qualified organ 
procurement organizations described in sub- 
section (b) and other public or nonprofit private 
entities for the purpose of— 

“(i) planning and conducting programs to 
provide information and education to the public 
on the need for organ donations; and 

“(ii) training individuals in requesting such 
donations. 

(B) In making awards of grants and con- 
tracts under subparagraph (A), the Secretary 
shall give priority to carrying out the purpose 
described in such subparagraph with respect to 
minority populations."’. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS REGARDING QUALIFIED 
ORGAN PROCUREMENT ORGANIZATIONS.—Section 
371(b) of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C, 273(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in the matter preceding subparagraph 
(A)— 

(i) by striking “‘organization for which grants 
may be made under subsection (a) is" and in- 
serting “organization described in this sub- 
section is"; and 

(ii) by striking ‘paragraph (2)"’ and inserting 
“paragraph (3)""; 

(B) in subparagraph (E), by moving the sub- 
paragraph 2 ems to the left; and 

(C) in subparagraph (G)— 

(i) in the matter preceding clause (i), by strik- 
ing “has a board of directors or an advisory 
board which” and inserting the following: “has 
a board of directors (or an advisory board, in 
the case of a hospital-based organization) 
which"; and 

(ii) in clause (i)(I1), by striking ‘‘members" 
and all that follows and inserting the following: 
“individuals who have received a transplant of 
an organ, individuals who are part of the family 
of an individual who has donated an organ, 
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and individuals who have been medically re- 
ferred to receive a transplant of an organ (or in- 
dividuals who are part of the family of individ- 
uals who have been so referred), which individ- 
uals shall in the aggregate constitute not less 
than ‘4% of the membership of the board and 
which members shall, to the extent practicable, 
be residents of the service area involved,”’; and 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by amending the 
subparagraph to read as follows: 

“CAM With respect to each hospital or other 
entity in its service area that has facilities for 
organ donations, the organization shall have an 
effective agreement with the entity under which 
the entity identifies potential organ donors and 
notifies the organization, subject to clause (ii). 

(ii) The Secretary may waive the requirement 
of clause (i) to the extent determined by the Sec- 
retary to be necessary to promote organ dona- 
tion and the equitable allocation of organs."’; 

(B)(i) in the matter preceding subparagraph 
(A), by striking “‘shall—"' and inserting “shall 
comply with the following:”’; 

(ii) in each of subparagraphs (B) through (K), 
by inserting “The organization shall” before the 
first word of the subparagraph; 

(iii) in each of subparagraphs (B) through (1), 
by striking the comma at the end and inserting 
a period; and 

(iv) in subparagraph (J), by striking ", and” 
and inserting a period; 

(C) in subparagraph (E)— 

(i) by inserting “(i)' after the subparagraph 
designation; and 

(ii) by adding at the end the following 
clauses: 

“Ai The organization shall, subject to clause 
(iii), ensure that the system under clause (i) al- 
locates each type of organ on the basis of a sin- 
gle list, maintained exclusively by the organiza- 
tion, of individuals who have been medically re- 
ferred to a transplant center in the service area 
of the organization in order to receive a trans- 
plant of the type of organ with respect to which 
the list is maintained, and who are citizens or 
permanent resident aliens of the United States. 

“(iti) Upon the request of the organization, 
the Secretary may, with respect to the service 
area of the organization, waive the requirement 
of clause (ti) regarding a single list if the Sec- 
retary determines that the waiver is necessary to 
ensure the equitable allocation of organs of the 
type involved and maximize the opportunities 
for successful outcomes of transplants of such 
organs."’; and 

(D) in subparagraph (H), by striking ‘‘partici- 
pate” and all that follows through ‘372"' and 
inserting the following: ‘‘be a member of, and 
abide by the rules and requirements of, the 
Organ Procurement and Transplantation Net- 
work established under section 372". 

SEC. 3. ORGAN PROCUREMENT AND TRANSPLAN- 
TATION NETWORK. 

Section 372(b) of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 274(b)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) in subparagraph (A), by striking ‘‘and"' 
after the comma at the end; and 

(B) by striking subparagraph (B) and insert- 
ing the following subparagraphs: 

“(B) have a board of directors composed of 
not more than 32 members, whose membership 
includes— 

(i) representatives of organ procurement or- 
ganizations, transplant centers, and voluntary 
health associations; and 

‘“ii) individuals who have received a trans- 
plant of an organ, individuals who are part of 
the family of an individual who has donated an 
organ, and individuals who have been medically 
referred to receive a transplant of an organ (or 
individuals who are part of the family of indi- 
viduals who have been so referred), which indi- 
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viduals shail in the aggregate constitute not less 
than '4 of the membership of the board; and 

‘(C) establish, through such board of direc- 
tors, an executive committee and other commit- 
tees, the chairs of which shall be selected to en- 
sure continuity of leadership for the board."’; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘shall—"' in the matter preced- 
ing subparagraph (A) and all that follows 
through the end of clause (i) of such subpara- 
graph and inserting the following: “‘shall— 

“(A) establish (in one location or through re- 
gional centers)— 

““(i) with respect to each type of organ— 

“(1) a national list of individuals who have 
been medically referred to receive a transplant 
of the type of organ with respect to which the 
list is maintained and who are citizens or per- 
manent resident aliens of the United States 
(which list shall include the names of all indi- 
viduals included on lists in effect under section 
371(6)(3)(E)), and 

“(11) a national list of individuals who have 
been so referred and who are in the United 
States but are not such citizens or such aliens, 
and”; and 

(B)(i) in subparagraph (J), by striking "and" 
after the comma at the end; 

(ii) in subparagraph (K), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting a comma; 

(iti) in subparagraph (L), by striking the pe- 
riod at the end and inserting a comma; and 

(iv) by adding at the end the following sub- 
paragraphs: 

“(M) establish the condition that, with respect 
to the type of organ involved, the list under sub- 
clause (II) of subparagraph (A){i) may be con- 
sidered in allocating an organ only if no indi- 
vidual on the list under subclause (1) of such 
subparagraph is a medically appropriate recipi- 
ent for the organ, 

"(N) submit to the Secretary for review and 
approval any change in the amount of fees im- 
posed by the Network for the registration of in- 
dividuals on the lists maintained under sub- 
paragraph (A)(i) (which change is deemed to be 
approved if the Secretary does not provide oth- 
erwise before the expiration of the 30-day period 
beginning on the date on which the change is 
submitted to the Secretary), 

“(O) make available to the Secretary such in- 
formation, books, and records regarding the Net- 
work as the Secretary may require, and 

(P) meet such criteria regarding compliance 
with this part as the Secretary may establish."’. 
SEC. 4. NATIONAL BONE MARROW DONOR REG- 

ISTRY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) TRANSFER OF PROGRAM.—Section 379(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 274k(a)) 
is amended in the first sentence by inserting 
after ‘Secretary’ the following: *", acting 
through the Administrator of the Health Re- 
sources and Services Administration," 

(2) TRANSITIONAL AND SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(A) With respect to amounts made available 
under appropriations Acts for the purpose of 
carrying out the program transferred pursuant 
to paragraph (1) from the National Institutes of 
Health, the transfer of the program may not be 
construed as affecting the availability of such 
amounts for such purpose. 

(B) The Secretary shall ensure that, for fiscal 
1994, the number of employees of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services who are en- 
gaged in carrying out the program transferred 
by paragraph (1) is not less than the number of 
rial who were so engaged on June 28, 
1993. 

(b) PATIENT ADVOCACY; RECRUITMENT OF DO- 
NORS.—Section 379 of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C, 274k) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (6)— 
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(A) in paragraph (2), by striking “establish” 
and all that follows and inserting the following: 
“establish a program for patient advocacy in ac- 
cordance with subsection (j);""; and 

(B) in paragraph (5), by striking “recruit” 
and all that follows and inserting the following: 
“establish a program for the recruitment of bone 
marrow donors in accordance with subsection 
(k);""; 

(2) by striking subsection (j); and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (i) the follow- 
ing subsections: 

“(j) PATIENT ADVOCACY.—For purposes of 
Subsection (b)(2), a program for patient advo- 
cacy is established in accordance with this sub- 
section if— 

““(1) the program is headed by a director; 

(2) with respect to the procurement of bone 
marrow, the program provides that the Director 
is to serve as an advocate on behalf of— 

“(A) individuals who are registered with the 
Registry to become a recipient of a transplant 
from a biologically unrelated donor; 

“(B) the families of such individuals; and 

“(C) the physicians involved; 

(3) the program provides case management 
services for such individuals, families, and phy- 
sicians; and 

(4) the program meets such other criteria as 
the Secretary may establish. 

“(k) RECRUITMENT OF DONORS.—For purposes 
of subsection (b)(5), a program for the recruit- 
ment of bone marrow donors is established in 
accordance with this subsection if— 

(1) in recruiting an individual to enroll in 
the Registry, and in each subsequent stage of 
the process of recruitment, the program provides 
to the individual information regarding the pos- 
sibility that, if it is determined that it is medi- 
cally inappropriate for the individual to be a 
donor for the patient involved, a sibling of the 
individual may nevertheless be a medically ap- 
propriate donor for the patient; 

(2) in the case of an individual who is en- 
rolled with the Registry, the program provides 
for annual (or more frequent) informational 
mailings to each such individual, which 
mailings concern the status of the activities of 
the Registry; 

(3) the program provides for the training of 
counselors to meet individually with individuals 
who are so enrolled and who, pursuant to the 
Registry, have been requested to undergo con- 
firmatory testing pursuant to a search for bone 
marrow for a particular patient; 

(4) in the case of an individual described in 
paragraph (3), the program provides to the indi- 
vidual a general description of the medical con- 
dition of the patient involved and an assessment 
of the possibility that the individual is a medi- 
cally appropriate donor for the patient; and 

(5) the program meets such other criteria as 
the Secretary may establish."’. 

SEC. 5. a BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OF- 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 379A(a) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 274l(a)) is 
amended by striking ‘‘conduct’’ in the matter 
preceding paragraph (1) and all that follows 
and inserting the following: “conduct a study 
for the purpose of— 

“*(1) assessing the extent to which the program 
carried out under section 379 maintains the con- 
fidentiality of the identity of individuals who 
are enrolled with the Registry; 

**(2) assessing the extent to which such indi- 
viduals cooperate with the Registry when the 
Registry requests the individuals to undergo 
supplemental testing regarding the donation of 
bone marrow; 

“(3) assessing, in the case of such individuals 
who have been determined to be medically ap- 
propriate donors of bone marrow for the pa- 
tients involved, the ertent to which such indi- 
viduals are willing to make a donation of bone 
marrow; 
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“(4) assessing the extent to which activities 
carried out pursuant to section 379(k) provide 
information to the individuals involved that is 
sufficient for the individuals to make informed 
decisions regarding the donation of bone mar- 
row; 

“(5) assessing the extent to which the case 
management services provided under section 
379(9)(3) are effective in assisting patients in re- 
ceiving the transplants involved; 

(6) developing recommendations on improv- 
ing the program of the Registry, including pro- 
posals to increase the number of transplants 
with successful outcomes while maintaining the 
confidentiality of the identity of the individuals 
authorizing the donations of bone marrow; 

“(7) assessing the ertent to which efforts to 
recruit minority individuals to enroll in the Reg- 
istry have been successful; 

*(8) assessing, in the case of minority individ- 
uals who have been medically referred to receive 
a transplant of bone marrow, the measures that 
should be implemented to ensure that the Reg- 
istry provides for such individuals a probability 
of locating a biologically unrelated, medically 
appropriate donor that is reasonably equivalent 
to the probability that exists with respect to 
Caucasian individuals who have been so re- 
ferred; and 

(9) assessing the extent to which the fees im- 
posed by transplant centers with respect to the 
search for a donor of bone marrow, when con- 
sidered in light of the fees imposed by the Reg- 
istry, constitute a significant obstacle to individ- 
uals in obtaining a transplant of bone mar- 
row.”’. 

(b) DATE CERTAIN FOR SUBMISSION OF RE- 
PORT.—Section 379A(b) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 2741(b)) is amended by 
striking ‘1 year" and all that follows through 
“this part" and inserting the following: ‘2 
years after the date of the enactment of the 
Organ and Bone Marrow Transplantation 
Amendments of 1993". 

SEC, 6. TRANSFER OF PROGRAMS; MISCELLANE- 
OUS CONFORMING AMENDMENTS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 201 et seg.), as amended by the 
preceding provisions of this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking title XVIII; 

(2)(A) by transferring sections 371 through 377 
from the current placement of such sections; 

(B) by redesignating such sections as sections 
1801 through 1807, respectively; 

(C) by inserting such sections, in the appro- 
priate sequence, after title XVII; and 

(D) by inserting before section 1801 (as so re- 
designated) the following: 

“TITLE XVIII—TRANSPLANTATION OF 

ORGANS AND OF BONE MARROW 
“PART A—ORGAN TRANSPLANTATION"; 

(3)(A) by striking section 378; 

(B) by transferring sections 379 and 379A from 
the current placement of such sections; 

(C) by redesignating such sections as sections 
1811 and 1813, respectively; 

(D) by inserting such sections, in the appro- 
priate sequence, at the end of title XVIII (as so 
designated); and 

(E) by inserting before section 1811 (as so re- 
designated) the following: 

“PART B—NATIONAL BONE MARROW DONOR 

REGISTRY"'; 
and 

(4) in title III (as amended by section 
2008(i)(2)(B) of Public Law 103-43)— 

(A) by striking the part designations and 
headings for each of parts H and 1; and 

(B) by redesignating parts J through N as 
parts H through L, respectively. 

(b) CROSS-REFERENCES; OTHER CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS.—Title XVIII of the Public Health 
Service Act, as added by subsection (a) of this 
section, is amended— 
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(1) in section 1801(b)(3)— 

(A) in subparagraph (C), by striking 
372(b)(2)(E)”" and inserting 
1802(b)(2)(E)"’; and 

(B) in subparagraph (H), by striking 
372"' and inserting ‘‘section 1802"’; 

(2) in section 1802(b)(2)(A)((D, by 
“section 371(b)(3)(E)"’ and inserting 
1801(b)(3)(E)"; 

(3) in section 1803, by striking “section 376" 
and inserting ‘‘section 1806"; 

(4) in section 1804— 

(A) in subsection (a), by striking “‘section 372 
or 373" and inserting “section 1802 or 1803”; 

(B) in subsection (b)— 

(i) in paragraph (1), by striking “section 
371(a)(1)"' and inserting “section 1801(a)(1)"’; 

(ii) by striking paragraph (2); 

(iii) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (2); and 

(iv) in paragraph (2) (as so redesignated), by 
striking ‘section 371(a)(3)"’ and inserting ‘‘sec- 
tion 1801(a)(2)""; 

(C) in subsection (c), by striking “section 371 
or 373” each place such term appears and in- 
serting ‘‘section 1801 or 1803"; and 

(D) in subsection (d)— 

(i) in paragraph (2), by striking ‘‘section 373” 
and inserting *‘section 1803”; and 

(ii) by adding at the end the following para- 
graph: 

(3) The term ‘citizens or permanent resident 
aliens of the United States’ means individuals 
who are citizens or nationals of the United 
States, or who are aliens lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States (or 
otherwise permanently residing in the United 
States under color of law)."’; 

(5) in section 1807, by striking ==" and all 
that follows through “The Comptroller General” 
in subsection (a) and inserting the following: 

“STUDY BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

“SEC. 1807. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Comptroller 
General”; 

(6) in section 1805(3), by striking ‘‘section 372” 
and inserting ‘‘section 1802"'; 

(7) in section 1811, by striking “SEC.” and all 
that follows through “The Secretary” in the 
first sentence in subsection (a) and inserting the 
following: 


“section 
“section 


“section 


striking 


“NATIONAL REGISTRY 

“Sec. 1811. (a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Sec- 
retary”; and 

(8) in section 1813— 

(A) by striking “SEC.” and all that follows 
through “The Comptroller General” in sub- 
section (a) and inserting the following: 

“STUDY BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

“SEC. 1813. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Comptroller 
General"; and 

(B) in subsection (a)— 

(i) in paragraph (1), by striking “section 379” 
and inserting ‘section 1811"; 

(ii) in paragraph (4), by striking ‘section 
379(k)” and inserting “section 1811(k)"’; and 

(iii) in paragraph (5), by striking ‘‘section 
379(j)(3)"' and inserting ‘‘section 1811(j)(3)”’. 
SEC, 7. INFORMATION, EDUCATION, AND TRAIN- 

ING REGARDING TRANSPLANTATION 
OF BONE MARROW. 

Part B of title XVIII of the Public Health 
Service Act, as added by section 6(a) of this Act, 
is amended by inserting after section 1811 the 
following section: 

“INFORMATION, EDUCATION, AND TRAINING 

“SEC. 1812. (a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary 
may make grants to, and enter into contracts 
with, public or nonprofit private entities for the 
purpose of— 

“(1) planning and conducting programs to 
provide information and education to the public 
on the need for donations of bone marrow; and 

(2) training individuals in requesting such 
donations, 


“section - 
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"(b) PRIORITIES IN MAKING GRANTS.—In māk- 
ing awards of grants and contracts under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall give priority to 
carrying out the purpose described in such sub- 
section with respect to minority populations."’. 
SEC. 8. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR NEW TITLE XVIII. 

Title XVIII of the Public Health Service Act, 
as added by section 6(a) of this Act, is amended 
by adding at the end the following part: 

“PART C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 1821. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title (other than section 1801(a)(1)), there 
are authorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1994, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for each of the fiscal years 1995 and 
1996."’. 

SEC. 9, STUDY REGARDING SYSTEM FOR ALLOCA- 
TION OF ORGANS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (in this section referred to as 
the “‘Secretary"') shall conduct a study for the 
purpose of determining the feasibility, fairness, 
and enforceability of allocating organs in the 
United States based solely upon the clinical 
need of the patient involved and the viability of 
the organ involved, with no consideration given 
to the geographic area in which the transplant 
is to be performed or the geographic area in 
which the donation of the organ is made. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce of the House of Representatives, and 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate, a report describing the 
findings made in the study required in sub- 
section (a) and the actions taken by the Sec- 
retary to implement changes consistent with the 
findings. 

SEC. 10. ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS, 

(a) ORGAN PROCUREMENT AND TRANSPLAN- 
TATION NETWORK.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

(A) Not later than the expiration of the 90-day 
period beginning on the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services (in this section referred to as the ‘‘Sec- 
retary") shall issue a proposed rule to establish 
regulations for criteria under part A of title 
XVIII of the Public Health Service Act (as 
added by section 6(a) of this Act). 

(B) Not later than the expiration of the l-year 
period beginning on the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall issue a final rule 
to establish the regulations described in sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(2) CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN BYLAWS AND 
POLICIES.—iIn developing regulations under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall consider the 
bylaws and policies of the United Network for 
Organ Sharing (established by contract under 
section 1802 of the Public Health Service Act, as 
redesignated by section 6(a) of this Act), as con- 
tained in the document entitled “Bylaws and 
Policies of the United Network for Organ Shar- 
ing”. 

(3) FAILURE TO ISSUE REGULATIONS BY DATE 
CERTAIN.—If the Secretary fails to issue a final 
rule under subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1) 
before the erpiration of the period specified in 
such subparagraph— 

(A) the proposed rule issued under subpara- 
graph (A) of such paragraph is upon such erpi- 
ration deemed to be the final rule under sub- 
paragraph (B) of such paragraph (and shall re- 
main in effect until the Secretary issues a final 
rule under such subparagraph); or 

(B) if no such proposed rule is issued before 
such expiration, the bylaws and policies speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) and in effect upon such 
expiration are deemed to be the final rule under 
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paragraph (1)(B) (and shall remain in effect 
until the Secretary issues a final rule under 
such paragraph). 

(b) NATIONAL BONE MARROW DONOR REG- 
ISTRY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

(A) Not later than the erpiration of the 90-day 
period beginning on the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall issue a proposed 
rule to establish regulations for standards, cri- 
teria, and procedures under part B of titie 
XVIII of the Public Health Service Act (as 
added by section 6(a) of this Act). 

(B) Not later than the erpiration of the 1-year 
period beginning the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall issue a final rule to 
establish the regulations described in subpara- 
graph (A). 

(2) CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN BYLAWS AND 
POLICIES.—In developing regulations under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall consider the 
bylaws and policies of the entity that operates 
the National Bone Marrow Donor Registry pur- 
suant to a contract under section 1811 of the 
Public Health Service Act (as redesignated by 
section 6(a) of this Act). 

(3) FAILURE TO ISSUE REGULATIONS BY DATE 
CERTAIN.—If the Secretary fails to issue a final 
rule under subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1) 
before the expiration of the period specified in 
such subparagraph— 

(A) the proposed rule issued under subpara- 
graph (A) of such paragraph is upon such erpi- 
ration deemed to be the final rule under sub- 
paragraph (B) of such paragraph (and shall re- 
main in effect until the Secretary issues a final 
rule under such subparagraph); or 

(B) if no such proposed rule is issued before 
such erpiration, the bylaws and policies speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) and in effect upon such 
erpiration are deemed to be the final rule under 
paragraph (1)(B) (and shall remain in effect 
until the Secretary issues a final rule under 
such paragraph). 

SEC, 11, EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The amendments described 
in this Act are made upon the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), such amendments take effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1993, or upon the date of the enactment of 
this Act, whichever occurs later. 

(b) QUALIFIED ORGAN PROCUREMENT ORGANI- 
ZATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), the amendments made by section 2 
take effect January 1, 1994. Before such date, 
section 371 of the Public Health Service Act, as 
in effect on the day before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, continues to be in effect. 

(2) ADDITIONAL PROVISION.—The amendment 
made by section 2(b)(2)(A) (relating to effective 
agreements with entities with facilities for organ 
donations) takes effect upon the expiration of 
the 180-day period beginning on the date on 
which a final rule takes effect under section 
10(a). Before such amendment takes effect under 
the preceding sentence, section 371(b)(3)(A) of 
the Public Health Service Act, as in effect on the 
day before the date of the enactment of this Act, 
continues to be in effect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BLILEY] will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
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which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and include therein extraneous 
material on H.R. 2659, the bill now 
being considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 2659 is 
to extend for 3 fiscal years the author- 
ization of appropriations for the Na- 
tional Organ Transplant Act. That act 
provides statutory authority for the 
national procedures governing organ 
procurement, allocation and transplan- 
tation. Passage of this legislation is 
necessary to assure continuation of the 
national systems that facilitate the 
procurement and distribution of solid 
organs and bone marrow for transplan- 
tation. Authorized for fiscal year 1994 
is $20 million. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of the National 
Organ Transplant Act was a response 
to miraculous advances in medical 
technology. With the development of 
breakthrough immunosuppressive 
drugs, the life saving effectiveness of 
transplantation for patients with fatal 
heart, lung and liver disease dramati- 
cally improved. Kidney transplants 
also became more successful as new 
drugs improved the quality of life for 
thousands of patients with chronic kid- 
ney disease. 

The National Organ Transplant Act 
provides the framework for a sound and 
equitable national policy on organ 
transplantation. Unfortunately, in re- 
cent years the gap between available 
donors and patients needing trans- 
plants has widened. Scientific and sur- 
gical advances have expanded the num- 
ber of diseases that can be treated with 
transplantation. Today, almost 30,000 
Americans are waiting for an organ 
transplant. Many will die because of 
the shortage of solid organs and bone 
marrow. 

Tragically, efforts to encourage 
organ donation have not kept pace 
with demand. The number of organ do- 
nors has remained essentially flat. As 
the gap has widened, concerns over the 
equity and effectiveness of transplan- 
tation policies have increased. 

A major goal of this reauthorization 
is to develop more successful means of 
promoting organ donation and reduce 
the gap between transplant patients 
and the supply of organs. To do this ef- 
fectively, the legislation addresses pub- 
lic concerns about the fairness of the 
allocation process by which scarce, 
lifesaving organs are made available to 
patients in need. 

For example, the legislation endorses 
a recommendation of the General Ac- 
counting Office and requires that most, 
if not all organ procurement organiza- 
tions end the practice of maintaining 
separate, transplant center specific, 
patient waiting lists. The legislation 
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also places restrictions on the trans- 
plantation of foreign nationals when 
U.S. citizens are waiting for a trans- 
plant. U.S. citizens and permanent 
residents will be given priority in the 
allocation process. The bill also re- 
quires the Secretary to consider a pro- 
posal that organs be allocated on the 
basis of patient need and organ viabil- 
ity rather than the geographic location 
in which the organ is procured. 


Mr. Speaker, to expand the availabil- 
ity of organs for donation, the public 
must be confident that the system for 
allocating organs is fair and equitable, 
It is also critical that the needs of pa- 
tients take precedence over the needs 
of individual transplant centers. These 
two principles are embodied in the re- 
authorization. 


The legislation also includes a num- 
ber of necessary reforms to the system 
for recruiting bone marrow donors and 
facilitating transplants. The legisla- 
tion requires that patients be afforded 
access to case management services 
and that potential donors are provided 
more complete information about the 
donation process. In addition, the bill 
provides high priority for additional 
donor recruitment activities, particu- 
larly among minority communities. 
These initiatives will go far to increase 
the number of bone marrow trans- 
plants that are performed each year. 


Finally, the legislation requires that 
the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services issue regulations to provide a 
legal foundation for the policies and 
procedures that control the solid organ 
and bone marrow procurement and 
transplantation systems. The Depart- 
ment’s inability to issue final regula- 
tions has reflected an institutional ab- 
dication of responsibility to assure 
that donation and transplantation poli- 
cies are effective, fair, and enforceable. 
Under the legislation the Secretary is 
directed to issue proposed regulations 
within 90 days and to finalize those 
regulations within 1 year. 


I want to acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance of the full committee chair- 
man, Mr. DINGELL, and the subcommit- 
tee’s ranking minority member, Mr. 
BLILEY. Each was instrumental in the 
drafting of the bill and was personally 
committed to strengthening the Na- 
tion’s organ transplantation system. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of this reau- 
thorization will help give renewed hope 
to the thousands of patients for whom 
organ and bone marrow donation is 
truly the gift of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support for the 
legislation. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a strong supporter 
of both the National Organ Transplant 
Program and the National Bone Mar- 
row Donor Program. To date, the Bone 
Marrow Program has facilitated 1,766 
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unrelated transplants. In 1992, 16,475 in- 
dividuals received solid organ trans- 
plants as a result of the Organ Trans- 
plant Program. Twenty years ago such 
progress in the science of transplan- 
tation and in the quality of life of 
transplant patients would have been 
unthinkable. 

However, it is clear that the pace of 
science has exceeded the awareness of 
the American people about the impor- 
tance of organ donation, and particu- 
larly bone marrow donation. To date, 
there are more than 30,000 potential 
transplant patients waiting for solid 
organs and currently, the chances of 
finding a matched bone marrow donor 
and having a transplant are about 40 
percent for nonminorities and 15 per- 
cent for African-Americans. It is essen- 
tial that we make every effort to in- 
crease the number of donors. 

I am a very strong supporter of the 
Bone Marrow Program. We should re- 
member that this program has proven 
to be a great success because of the 
principles of volunteerism and altru- 
ism. I was very concerned about some 
provisions in the bill reported out of 
subcommittee that I felt could have led 
potential donors to feel inappropri- 
ately pressured into continuing their 
participation in the program. I am 
pleased that the full committee adopt- 
ed the en bloc amendments I worked 
out with the chairman of the Health 
Subcommittee to address these con- 
cerns. 

I also had some serious concerns 
about a number of changes the bill 
made to the Solid Organ Program 
which I felt could interfere with the 
practical operations of the program in- 
cluding the requirements for the single 
OPO wide organ list, the single OPO 
designation for hospitals, the board 
structure and the ability of the organ 
procurement and transplantation net- 
work to provide services to their mem- 
bers. Again, the en block amendment 
adopted by the full committee does ad- 
dress these concerns. While many of 
these changes do not go as far as I 
would have liked, they definitely im- 
prove the bill. 

I would also like to express my ap- 
preciation to the chairman in not rush- 
ing to the floor with this bill. The com- 
promise amendment was agreed to at 
the last minute and I wanted to ensure 
that both Members and the transplant 
community had sufficient time to re- 
view the legislation. This has per- 
mitted us to bring to the floor a bipar- 
tisan, noncontroversial bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no requests for time at the moment, 
but I will continue to reserve my time. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moor- 
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HEAD], the ranking minority member of 
the full Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 2659. Organ and bone 
marrow transplants have become one 
of the many medical miracles of this 
century. Since the original Organ 
Transplant Act was enacted in 1984, we 
have seen even more advances due to 
the development of breakthrough drugs 
and the growing effectiveness of trans- 
plants for patients afflicted with fatal 
heart, lung, and liver diseases. 

This bill provides a simple renewal of 
existing authorities for both the Solid 
Organ Program and the National Bone 
Marrow Transplantation Program. The 
bill also requires that the Secretary 
issue regulations establishing enforce- 
able procedures for the procurement, 
allocation, and transplantation of solid 
organs and bone marrow. In addition, 
the bill requires that each hospital 
may only have an agreement with one 
organ procurement organization. This 
provision was of particular concern to 
me because it could have unnecessarily 
disrupted longstanding relationships 
that have proven highly beneficial to 
transplant patients. I am pleased that 
a waiver provision was included in the 
bill. The Secretary is authorized to 
grant waivers if she determines that 
the waiver is necessary to promote 
organ donation and to ensure the equi- 
table allocation of organs. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this bill. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GIL- 
MAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise today in support of H.R. 
2657, the Organ and Bone Marrow 
Transplantation Amendments, and I 
would like to commend the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environment, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WAXMAN], and the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BLILEy], for their 
support of this measure. 

H.R. 2659 reauthorizes the National 
Organ Transplant Act through fiscal 
year 1996. Additionally, this measure 
also improves the act by expanding the 
National Marrow Donor Program to en- 
hance minority-donor recruitment, and 
establishes a system of advocacy for 
bone marrow transplant patients. 

Some of my colleagues may know, I 
have a constituent who is in desperate 
need of a bone marrow transplant. Jay 
Feinberg is a 25-year-old, who has been 
desperately searching for a compatible 
bone marrow donor since 1991. 

Jay was diagnosed with chronic 
myelogenous leukemia in June 1991. 
The only potential cure for this dread- 
ful disease is a bone marrow transplant 
and without such a transplant, Jay will 
die because chemotherapy does not 
alter the natural cause of this disease. 
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Mr. Speaker, an estimated 82,600 
American children and adults are 
stricken each year with leukemia, 
aplastic anemia or other fatal blood 
diseases. For many, the only hope for 
survival is a bone marrow transplant. 
Nearly 70 percent cannot find a suit- 
able transplant match within their own 
families. These patients need to find 
unrelated donors—people who have of- 
fered to give the living gift of life toa 
specific patient in need. As the pool of 
potential marrow donors increases, so 
do the odds of a match for the thou- 
sands of patients in need. The chance 
that a patient will find a matching, un- 
related donor in the general population 
is somewhere between one in a hundred 
and one in a million. 

Jay has continued to run blood drives 
and his family has tested over 35,000 
people. Although a donor has not yet 
been found for Jay, his family contin- 
ues to find donors for others. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
educate their constituents on the im- 
portance and ease of becoming a mar- 
row donor and giving the living gift of 
life. 

The requirements to be a marrow 
donor are relatively simple. To be a 
marrow donor, you must be between 
the ages of 18 and 55 and be in good 
health. All it takes is 10 minutes and 
two tablespoons of blood to join the 
National Marrow Donor Program reg- 
istry. Those interested in becoming do- 
nors should call the National Marrow 
Donor Program at 1-800-654-1247. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I support 
H.R. 2659, and urge all of my colleagues 
to vote in favor of this legislation 
which enhances the Organ and Bone 
Marrow Transplant Donor Programs. 

Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. WAXMAN]. I want to thank our 
staffs, his staff, mine, and the staff of 
the chairman of the full committee, for 
working together to smooth the rough 
edges on this bill and to make a good 
product that we can all be proud of and 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLI- 
LEY] for his cooperation in this legisla- 
tion and for the work that our staffs 
have done to prepare this bill for today 
as a bill that all of us can join in sup- 
porting. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the 
balance of our time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi). The question is 
on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WAXMAN] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, H.R. 2659, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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o 1350 
COUNTRY MUSIC MONTH 


Ms. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 102) to designate the months of 
October 1993 and October 1994 as ‘‘Coun- 
ty Music Month,” and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentlewoman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I will 
not object, but I simply would like to 
inform the House that the minority 
has no objection to the legislation now 
being considered. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 102 

Whereas country music derives its roots 
from the folk songs of our Nation's workers, 
captures the spirit of our religious hymns, 
reflects the sorrow and joy of our traditional 
ballads, and echoes the drive and soulfulness 
of rhythm and blues; 

Whereas country music has played an inte- 
gral part in our Nation's history, accom- 
panying the growth of our Nation and re- 
flecting the ethnic and cultural diversity of 
our people; 

Whereas country music embodies a spirit 
of the American people and the deep and gen- 
uine feelings individuals experience through- 
out life; 

Whereas the distinctively American re- 
frains of country music have been performed 
for audiences throughout the world, striking 
a chord deep within the hearts and souls of 
fans everywhere; and 

Whereas October 1993 and October 1994 
mark, respectively, the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth annual observances of Country 
Music Month: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the months of Octo- 
ber 1993 and October 1994 are designated as 
“Country Music Month”, and that the Presi- 
dent is authorized and requested to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such months with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


————————— 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Ms. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
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Senate joint resolution just considered 
and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION URGED 
TO WITHDRAW TROOPS FROM 
SOMALIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
WELDON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today for a brief period of time to talk 
about the outrageous situation in So- 
malia and the need for this body to do 
something more than the sham resolu- 
tion we passed last week in terms of 
our feelings on what action we should 
take to bring our troops back home. 

I would invite our colleagues also 
who are in their offices to realize that 
following the 5-minute special orders 
today, our colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] will be 
doing a 1-hour special order, and he has 
invited many of us to get involved in 
this debate so that we can focus atten- 
tion on the need for America to take 
action to bring our troops home. 

Mr. Speaker, when President Bush 
first decided we were going to send our 
troops to Somalia, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee I had res- 
ervations, reservations about commit- 
ting so many troops 7,800 miles away to 
a mission that I was not quite sure was 
the responsibility of the military. But 
I supported him because the original 
mission was to secure the port, secure 
the airstrips, and secure the feeding 
centers so that people could be fed and 
so that the relief planes could get in 
and out of Somalia. And we did that. I 
was over in Somalia, in both 
Mogadishu and Baidoa, in January and 
February of this year, and I saw the 
success that our troops had had in ac- 
complishing their missions. In fact, 
they did it with a great deal of pride 
and completeness in terms of feeding 
the people of Somalia. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, as we all know, 
for the past 8 months there have been 
no photographs on TV of starving peo- 
ple in Somalia because the American 
troops did their job. The problem is, 
Mr. Speaker, that the current adminis- 
tration does not know what the mis- 
sion of our troops is at the current 
time. So for the last 8 months, since 
January of this year, our troops have 
gotten involved in a whole new oper- 
ation, from going house to house and 
arresting people to trying to get in- 
volved in the internal conflict and the 
civil war that is going on inside that 
country. 

That was not the original purpose for 
which we sent our troops to Somalia, 
and it has gotten us in a great amount 
of trouble, and which, as we saw this 
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past weekend, caused 12 of our Ameri- 
cans to be added to the casualty list. 

We have spent $2 billion in Somalia. 
We tell the workers in America that we 
have no money to extend unemploy- 
ment benefits, but we spent $2 billion 
in going over to a country and staying 
there well beyond the need to stay in 
terms of accomplishing our objectives. 
And this administration and its chief 
spokesman on Somalia operations, Mr. 
Shinn, has said he could see us keeping 
troops in Somalia through 1994 and 
1995. 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, for this body 
to take some decisive action. We hada 
CYA sham vote on the defense bill last 
week which allowed Members to cover 
their butts and say that we want the 
President to report back to us in 2 
weeks on what our missions are. If we 
have been there 10 months and do not 
know what our missions are in Soma- 
lia, then 2 weeks is not going to give us 
those missions. It was a sham vote and 
just an attempt to allow Members to 
have some cover. 

I stood up here with our colleague, 
the gentleman from Arizona ([Mr. 
STUMP), and we called the vote what it 
was, a sham, and we at that point in 
time said we should be voting on an 
amendment to bring our troops home 
now. We were not given that oppor- 
tunity because of the rules of this 
House. 

Over this past weekend one of my 
constituents, Michael Carroll, was in- 
jured. He was shot in the shoulder in 
trying to go in when those two heli- 
copters were down. He lies right now in 
a hospital in Germany. His parents 
talked to him yesterday, and let me 
tell the Members what Michael said to 
his parents, Mr. Speaker. He said he 
understood the reason we were there 
initially, but he cannot understand 
why the Army is not allowed to do 
their job right, why, when there were 
thousands and thousands of troops 
there, no one attacked them, but now 
that we have cut all but 4,000 to 5,000 
troops, they are under constant attack. 
He does not understand it as someone 
we have asked to go to Somalia to pro- 
tect what he thinks are our national 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, this President and this 
administration have got to take deci- 
sive action. We have got to get back 
our hostages, use whatever force is nec- 
essary, and commit whatever amount 
of troops it requires to get them back 
first of all, and then we have got to 
bring our troops home immediately, 
not 6 months from now, not in 1994 or 
1995, not in January or December, but 
immediately, and bring those POW’s as 
well as our troops back home to Amer- 
ica. 

This job should be handled by the Or- 
ganization of African Nations or by the 
United Nations, not by America. We 
have spent too much of our taxpayers’ 
money, we have committed too many 
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lives, and we have seen too much blood 
already shed in a situation that is not 
in our national interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I implore our colleagues 
to come down and sign a discharge pe- 
tition to force legislation to the floor 
for an up-or-down vote on bringing our 
troops home immediately, getting our 
hostages back, bringing the troops 
home, and stopping this craziness that 
is going on in committing our troops to 
a country that does not want them in 
the middle of a civil war which just 
sees more and more American blood 
being shed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am submitting for in- 
clusion in the RECORD the report of my 
constituent, Michael Carroll. I wish 
him well in the hospital, as I do all 
those families and all those military 
personnel who have been injured or 
killed in the line of duty in that coun- 
try, and I would implore our President 
to take some leadership as Commander 
in Chief and bring our troops back 
home. 

MICHAEL CARROLL INJURED IN SOMALIA, 
OCTOBER 3, 1993 

Michael K. Carroll, E-4 was shot in 
the shoulder on Sunday, October 3, 
1993, at 7:10 a.m. in Mogadishu, Soma- 
lia. He is a resident of Drexel Hill, PA. 
and his parents, Michael and Steph- 
anie, live at 853 Gainsboro Road. 

Michael Carroll was part of a team 
that was trying to secure the two 
crashed helicopters that were down in 
Mogadishu, and he and his company 
came under heavy fire. Michael re- 
ceived gunshots to the shoulder and 
was evacuated to Langstock Military 
Hospital Base. He is still there as of 
October 5. 

He is part of the 10th Mountain Divi- 
sion, 214th Infantry Battalion, C-Com- 
pany, out of Fort Drum. 

According to his parents the bottom 
line was that Michael understood the 
reason why he was there, but he can’t 
understand why the Army is not al- 
lowed to do their job right. For exam- 
ple, when there were thousands and 
thousands of troops there, no one at- 
tacked them. Now that the troop levels 
are very low, they’re under constant 
attack. If they are there, they should 
be able to do the job right. If not, they 
should be sent home. 
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GREATER OVERSIGHT OF HMO’S IS 
WARRANTED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi). Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, the House District of Columbia 
Committee held a hearing on the pro- 
posed sale of Group Health Association 
[GHA] to Humana. It is not the role of 
Congress to grant approval or dis- 
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approval of the sale. But as the Presi- 
dent’s health proposal will speed the 
trend toward super HMO’s and other 
large managed care plans, and as the 
sale impacts over 130,000 GHA members 
in the Washington area, a hearing was 
warranted. The focus of the hearing 
was how we can ensure that the HMO’s 
and other plans in which we enroll are 
financially sound and will provide us 
with high quality care. 

I thought some important points 
were made at the hearing, points rel- 
evant to the GHA-Humana buyout and 
to HMO’s at large. 

First, with the growth of HMO’s, reg- 
ulator must shift from a focus on the 
problems of overutilization to those of 
underutilization. Dr. Linda Peeno, who 
formerly served as medical director of 
an HMO in Kentucky and who also per- 
formed medical reviews for Humana, 
identified why we must worry about 
underutilization by HMO’s. When she 
began her work, her job was explained 
very clearly: “We take in a premium; 
we use about 10 to 15 to run the busi- 
ness, and we try to keep as much as 
possible of the rest. Your job is to help 
us do that.” 

Doctors and nurses are increasingly 
employed by insurers as medical re- 
viewers, as was Dr. Peeno, and often 
paid more than $200,000 a year to do the 
job. But what we need are doctors in 
HMO’s who are not afraid to stand up 
for patients. I plan to introduce legisla- 
tion that would ensure that a physi- 
cian or nurse is not fired by a health 
plan for advocating on behalf of their 
patients. 

Second, State regulation of HMO's, 
at best, focuses on their financial sol- 
vency. Few pay attention to quality. 
The District of Columbia, until the 
morning of the hearing, lacked any 
regulatory authority over HMO’s as in- 
surers. The District’s move to monitor 
HMO financial solvency is absolutely 
necessary. In the hearing, it was re- 
ported that 178 HMO failures occurred 
nationally in the 1980 to 1990 period; 
this is out of a maximum number of 
HMO’s in any 1 year of 633. But while 
financial solvency must be ensured, 
consideration to issues of quality must 
also be heightened. 

Third, the Federal Government has a 
system to respond to complaints about 
HMO quality. But, the Federal regu- 
latory authority over HMO’s is less de- 
fined than it should be and the Health 
Care Financing Administration [HCFA] 
lags in implementing the authority it 
has. It is time for HCFA to get on with 
issuing the necessary regulations. Con- 
gress needs to grant additional author- 
ity to HCFA to suspend enrollments in 
HMO’s which have recurring quality 
problems. 

Fourth, until governments do a bet- 
ter job ensuring HMO quality, we 
shouldn't weaken malpractice laws 
that try to protect abused patients. In 
her testimony, Dr. Peeno described two 
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cases where patients were clearly hurt, 
but she identified a more insidious 
problem: “using my medical expertise 
for the financial benefit of the organi- 
zation, often at great harm to pa- 
tients.” This may not be true in every 
managed care company, but to the ex- 
tent it exists we must develop means 
to eliminate it. 

But even making all the changes that 
the September 14 hearing suggested, I 
worry about the ability of regulators 
and consumer groups to protect 
against substandard care in an increas- 
ingly price-competitive world. An addi- 
tional remedy might be found in legis- 
lation I recently introduced. This legis- 
lation would require Members of Con- 
gress to enroll in the least costly 
health plan serving their place of resi- 
dence. If the health insurance plan is 
good enough for a Member of Congress, 
then I will have greater confidence 
that it will be good enough for our con- 
stituents. 
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MEXICAN GOVERNMENT REFUSES 
TO EXTRADITE CITIZENS TO 
AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SHAW] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to discuss a matter that disturbs me 
greatly and that would outrage Ameri- 
cans all across this country if they 
only knew this sad and senseless story. 

In the middle of the night just over a 
year ago, on September 14, 1992, a man 
broke into a home in southern Califor- 
nia, abducted a helpless 4-year-old 
girl—an innocent child, violently at- 
tacked and sexually assaulted her in 
ways that are not fit to describe in this 
Chamber, then wrapped her in a blan- 
ket and left her for dead, tied to a tree. 
I know this because I have read the po- 
lice report and spoken with the little 
girl’s family. 

Thank God, Mr. Speaker, this small 
child survived, and her parents are car- 
ing for her the best way they know 
how, but the dreadful odyssey this fam- 
ily has suffered during the last year is 
far from over. 

Following this heinous crime the 
only suspect in this case, 29-year-old 
Serapio Zuniga Rios, fled to his native 
Mexico. The child’s family, however, 
like any decent family, wanted justice. 

Through great personal expense the 
family located Mr. Rios and began ef- 
forts through the extradition treaty 
between the United States and Mexico 
to have him returned to the United 
States and tried in Riverside County, 
CA, where the crime occurred. I am 
sure that at the time they believed 
that authorities would be eager to 
help. They found otherwise. 

You see, Mr. Speaker, the Mexican 
Government does not extradite its na- 
tionals to the United States for crimes 
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committed on American soil, no mat- 
ter how gross, willful, or malicious— 
even though we have an extradition 
treaty with that country. We have 
learned that there are hundreds of 
Mexican nationals accused of commit- 
ting vicious criminal acts in this coun- 
try who, with good reason, have abso- 
lutely no worry about standing trial 
here. You pick the crime—it doesn’t 
matter. We can’t get them. 

Is this because our Government re- 
sponds likewise in these cases? No, not 
at all. We routinely send American 
citizens to Mexico for crimes commit- 
ted there and will, no doubt, continue 
to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I along with my col- 
leagues GEORGE BROWN and KEN CAL- 
VERT, wrote to President Salinas in 
July, asking for his help and the co- 
operation of the Mexican Government 
in extraditing Mr. Rios. In a letter 
dated September 22 we received a reply 
from the Mexican Ambassador. In 
short, the Mexican Government will 
not extradite Mr. Rios. I offer a copy of 
that letter, as well as our earlier cor- 
respondence, for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, we have reached a criti- 
cal period in the development of com- 
mercial relations between the United 
States and Mexico. NAFTA would only 
increase severalfold the traffic of peo- 
ple and goods across the border be- 
tween our two countries. But how can 
we enter into such a sweeping agree- 
ment as NAFTA without confidence 
that Mexico will have respect for the 
enforcement, of United States law—at 
least for crimes committed here on our 
soil? Personally, I have not yet been 
convinced that we can. 

The legal enforcement of trade agree- 
ments cannot and should not be di- 
vorced from the mutual enforcement of 
criminal law. It is a matter of simple 
human rights for the citizens of the 
United States. 

The debate over NAFTA and the ex- 
tradition treaty discussions now in 
progress present a prime opportunity 
to make real progress in pursuit of jus- 
tice in the Riverside County, CA, case 
and, at the same time, achieve badly 
needed, lasting improvements in extra- 
dition policies between Mexico and the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not understand and 
cannot accept the manner in which the 
Rios case has been handled by Mexican 
authorities to date. It calls into ques- 
tion the honor and good faith in the 
broad spectrum of relations between 
our two countries. More specifically, it 
is unacceptable for the United States- 
Mexico extradition treaty to be inter- 
preted as a one-way street in which the 
United States extradites our nationals 
to stand trial in Mexico, but the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico refuses to recip- 
rocate. 

Finally, let me once again strongly 
urge the Mexican Government to re- 
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consider its decision and extradite 
Serapio Zuniga Rios to stand trial for 
the heinous crime he is accused of hav- 
ing committed last year in Riverside 
County, CA. Our citizens and this small 
child’s family deserve it. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, July 22, 1993. 

Hon. CARLOS SALINAS DE GORTARI, 

President, Republic of the United Merican 

States, Mexico City, Merico. 

DEAR PRESIDENT SALINAS: In many ways, 
your government has come to represent a 
new age in the politics and development of 
our hemisphere, We also believe that your ef- 
forts to broaden and improve relations be- 
tween our two countries hopefully presages a 
new era of cooperation and mutual respect 
that will benefit the peoples of both nations, 
and we commend your leadership. 

In that vein, we wish to bring to your at- 
tention a matter of the utmost concern to 
us, in the hope that your government will 
help us achieve a resolution satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

In the early morning hours of September 
14, 1992, a man broke into a family home in 
Riverside County, California. That intruder 
kidnapped a 4-year-old girl and then raped 
and sodomized her at a nearby work site. 
After that attack, this little girl was com- 
pletely enwrapped in a blanket, tied to a 
tree, and left to die. It was a miracle that 
she survived this brutal assault. 

The prime suspect in this crime is a 29- 
year-old Mexican national, Serapio Zuniga 
Rios, who was in the U.S. legally at that 
time on a green card. He is suspected of hav- 
ing fled across the border into Mexico imme- 
diately after the crime occurred. We have 
knowledge of his current whereabouts inside 
Mexico. 

Pursuant to the terms of the U.S.-Mexico 
Extradition Treaty now in effect, the U.S. 
Government last month formally requested 
the extradition of this suspect for whom a 
felony warrant has been issued in Riverside 
County, California. 

Our purpose in writing is to request in the 
strongest terms possible that your govern- 
ment take immediate action to have this 
suspect placed in custody by the appropriate 
Mexican law enforcement authorities and ex- 
tradited forthwith to stand trial in the U.S. 

We view this situation as an opportunity 
for our two countries to work together in an 
area of concern that has, in the past, been 
fraught with problems for both of our gov- 
ernments. But as you know, new bilateral 
discussions on extradition and related mat- 
ters have begun. Since we recognize prob- 
lems have arisen under the terms of the ex- 
isting U.S.-Mexico Extradition Treaty, we 
strongly urge you to assist us in this pending 
case, thus setting the stage for resolution of 
broader extradition policy concerns, 

Certainly, both of our governments should 
be responsive to the needs of the other in im- 
portant matters such as this. Your help in 
this extradition case would also be greatly 
appreciated by the family of the 4-year old 
victim, the people of California and the rest 
of the United States, as well as members of 
Congress and other U.S. Government offi- 
cials. 

We thank you for your assistance and look 
forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAY SHAW, 
Member of Congress. 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
KEN CALVERT, 
Member of Congress. 
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EMBAJADA DE MEXICO, 
Washington, DC, September 22, 1993. 
Hon. E. CLAY SHAW, Jr., 
U.S. House of Representatives, Rayburn House 
Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SHAW, Jr.: I refer to your letter 
òf July 22, 1993, concerning Mr. Serapio 
Zúñiga Ríos, who is believed to have raped a 
four year old girl in the United States of 
America. 

In the regard, I wish to point out that this 
subject was discussed by Secretaries Chris- 
topher and Solana, and Attorneys General 
Reno and Carpizo during the last Mexico- 
U.S. Binational Meeting. At that time, the 
Government of Mexico restated to the U.S. 
Government that Mr. Zuniga will undergo 
criminal proceedings in Mexico. To that end, 
U.S. authorities have collaborated with Mex- 
ico by providing with the information they 
have on the case. Moreover, on the basis of 
the information provided by U.S. authori- 
ties, the competent Judge for criminal mat- 
ters in Mexico has already issued a warrant 
of arrest against Mr. Zúñiga Rios, and the 
Mexican Office of the Attorney General has 
assigned a special task group of the Federal 
Judicial Police to locate and arrest Mr. 
Zúñiga, who is apparently in Mexico. 

I deeply appreciate your interest in this 
matter, and I hope that this information will 
be satisfactory and useful for you. 

Should you have any additional questions, 
please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
JORGE MONTANO, 
Ambassador. 


DESIGNATING OCTOBER 1993 AND 
1994 AS COUNTRY MUSIC MONTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TANNER). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. CLEMENT] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CLEMENT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to rise in support of the resolu- 
tion designating October 1993 and 1994, 
as “Country Music Month.” 

I would, in particular, like to thank 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for bringing this resolution to 
the floor today. And I thank the major- 
ity of my colleagues who joined in co- 
sponsoring the House resolution. 

As the representative of Music City, 
U.S.A., I can attest to the importance 
of country music to the lives of our fel- 
low citizens. Music, as you know, plays 
an invaluable role. Not only does it cel- 
ebrate the wide range of human emo- 
tions, but it also reflects the changing 
values of our Nation and her people 
through its lyrics and musical style it- 
self. 

Country music is a blend of several 
musical styles and, in itself, is unique 
to America. As the joint resolution 
says, country music derives its roots 
from the folk songs of our country’s 
workers, captures the spirit of our reli- 
gious hymns, reflects the sorrow and 
joy of our traditional ballads, and 
echoes the drive and soulfulness of 
rhythm and blues. 

Country music has accompanied the 
growth of our Nation and reflects the 
ethnic and cultural diversity of our 
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people. Its current popularity is due, 
no doubt, to the fact that country 
music embodies a spirit of America and 
the deep and genuine feelings each of 
us experiences throughout our lives. 
Country music commemorates working 
life and strikes a responsive chord deep 
within the hearts and souls of its fans, 

Country music remains rooted in the 
individual concerns of the common 
people. As my friend, Johnny Cash, 
once wrote ‘‘country music is the one 
voice that the working man has to ex- 
press himself to the world.’’ Thus, it is 
perhaps clear why country music is so 
popular in these difficult economic 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, October 1993 and Octo- 
ber 1994 mark respectively the 29th and 
30th anniversary celebrations of coun- 
try music. I am honored to be the spon- 
sor of House Joint Resolution 106, and, 
again, I thank my colleagues for their 
support and I thank the committee for 
bringing the country music resolution 
to the floor. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS CON- 
CERNING SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE RON BROWN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope all of my colleagues are pay- 
ing attention to this special order to- 
night, because it bears on a very im- 
portant issue involving a Cabinet offi- 
cer of the Clinton administration, Mr. 
Ron Brown, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

There has been over the past week, 
and especially this weekend, a lot of 
news reports about Mr. Brown’s activi- 
ties. I watched a number of political 
talk shows this weekend. 
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There were a lot of gaps in the dis- 
cussions about what went on during 
the events that took place, possibly, 
between Mr. Brown, Mr. Hao, and Mr. 
Binh Ly. So what I would like to do 
during this special order, for anyone 
who cares to pay attention, but par- 
ticularly my colleagues, I would like to 
go through the chronology of events as 
laid out to me by Mr. Binh Ly, who was 
the gentleman who was involved in this 
series of events, this debacle, if you 
want to call it that. 

I spent 2% hours with him in my of- 
fice last week, and we tape recorded his 
entire testimony. I gave that tape to 
many members of the media as well as 
a paper chronology of the events that 
took place. 

In addition to the chronology of 
events, which I am going to go 
through, which take probably 15 or 20 
minutes, I also have some additional 
information that came out this week- 
end regarding Mr. Brown and some 
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things that have taken place. Bear in 
mind, this is a discussion between Mr. 
Binh Ly and myself, and it makes alle- 
gations about Mr. Brown, Secretary of 
Commerce Brown, that have not yet 
been verified but surely need inves- 
tigating. 

July 1992, Binh Ly, a naturalized 
American from South Vietnam, met 
with Mr. Hao through a family intro- 
duction. Mr. Hao, I will explain in a 
few minutes, used to be an official in 
the South Vietnamese Government. 

After their meeting, Mr. Hao formed 
a corporation called the Vietnam De- 
velopment Corp., and he asked Mr. 
Binh Ly’s assistance in raising money 
and working with him in getting a pro- 
spectus, if you will, involving the Unit- 
ed States and Vietnam and negotiating 
an end to their hostility toward one 
another and normalizing relations with 
Vietnam. That was the purpose of the 
Vietnam Development Corp., to start 
developing things in Vietnam that will 
get the country back on its feet. 

Following the Presidential election 
of November 3, a package was sent on 
November 13 by Federal Express to Ron 
Brown from Mr. Hao’s home by Mr. 
Binh Ly. Mr. Binh Ly took this pack- 
age, this prospectus, if you will. He 
sent this to Mr. Ron Brown from Mr. 
Hao’s home. 

On November 23, about 20 days later, 
Mr. Hao called Binh Ly for a meeting. 
Hao explained that Secretary Brown 
had chartered a private jet, which he 
said cost $8,000, and he flew down to 
Florida to meet with Mr. Hao. 

Mr. Hao, Mr. Binh Ly, a gentleman 
named Xay Le and a gentleman named 
Tan Nguyen then flew to Vietnam. Tan 
Nguyen had been the principal assist- 
ant to Mr. Hao when Mr. Hao was the 
Deputy Prime Minister of the Republic 
of South Vietnam. Xay Le is a Houston 
businessman with connections with Mr. 
Hao. 

Hao at that time showed Mr. Binh Ly 
Ron Brown’s business card and said he 
had talked with him. While in Viet- 
nam, from November 30 to December 
19, 1992, the Prime Minister of Vietnam 
called from Hanoi to talk to Hao. I be- 
lieve they were at that time in Saigon 
or what is now called Ho Chi Minh 
City. But the Prime Minister of Viet- 
nam called from Hanoi to talk to Mr. 
Hao. The delegation also met with the 
Chairman of the People’s Committee, 
the Communist People’s Committee, 
while they were there in Ho Chi Minh 
City. 

They were there for 2 weeks. The 
group then flew to Hanoi at Hanoi gov- 
ernment expense and stayed in the gov- 
ernment guesthouse. The delegation 
had a 3-hour meeting with the Prime 
Minister of Vietnam and his chief of 
staff. Mr. Hao then asked for and re- 
ceived a private meeting with the 
Prime Minister of Vietnam. 

Hao then told Binh Ly, immediately 
after the meeting with the Prime Min- 
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ister, that the deal was done, the deal 
was done, and Brown, Secretary Brown, 
was in. 

Mr. Hao asked Binh Ly to draft a let- 
ter to Brown for the Prime Minister to 
sign. He then wanted a letter of under- 
standing signed by the Prime Minister 
to Brown so Brown would know that 
this was a legitimate offer or was an 
offer coming straight from the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. 

Binh Ly edited the letter and he 
changed it into English. 

The letter said, in part, to Brown, 
please sit down and arrange the details 
of the road map between the United 
States and Vietnam. 

The following day, Mr. Hao met with 
the Chairman of the Communist Party 
of Vietnam, Du Muoi. The delegation 
saw the signed letter from Vo Kiet, the 
Prime Minister of Vietnam, to Brown. 
Hao also faxed a letter to Mare Ashton 
from Saigon. 

Now, this letter that was faxed to 
Marc Ashton was faxed by Binh Ly. 
And Binh Ly, when he tried to fax it, 
he said Mr. Ashton picked up the 
phone. And he talked to Mr. Ashton 
briefly, and then Mr. Ashton put the 
phone down and the faxed letter went 
through. 

The letter said that things were 
going well. They had had a successful 
trip and, when they got back, they 
were going to go to Washington to 
meet with Mr. Brown. 

Binh Ly then took a separate flight, 
because they had differing things they 
wanted to do on their way back from 
Vietnam. And Binh Ly went through 
Taipei, I believe, and he came back to 
the United States another way on a dif- 
ferent plane. 

Mr. Hao then, when they got back to 
the United States, met with Binh Ly 
and told him that he had been to Wash- 
ington, DC. Mr. Hao said that he had 
hand-carried the letter from Prime 
Minister Kiet to Secretary Brown. 
Brown was to respond and then Hao 
would return to Vietnam hand-carry- 
ing a letter back to the Prime Min- 
ister. 

Brown had promised to lift the Viet- 
nam trade embargo and then to estab- 
lish most-favored-nation status. There 
were six other items in the letter as 
well. 

I want all my colleagues to get this. 
Secretary Brown, it is alleged, then 
sent a letter back to the Prime Min- 
ister of Vietnam saying that we were 
going to lift, he would work to lift the 
trade embargo and then to establish 
most-favored-nation status to Viet- 
nam, and there were six other items in 
the letter as well. 

Hao described the deal as $700,000 to 
Brown from the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, plus a concession on oil and gas 
reserves. 

I want to tell my colleagues that I 
believe that the oil and gas reserves in 
Vietnam are the third largest in the 
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world. So when a lot of these com- 
mentators and others say, ‘Well, 
$700,000, why would Brown do that? He 
is a very wealthy man in his own 
right.” 

We are not talking about $700,000. We 
are probably talking about hundreds of 
millions of dollars and maybe even bil- 
lions of dollars. Because if he got roy- 
alties on oil and gas reserves from 
Vietnam, we are talking about money 
that you can hardly imagine. 

In addition to that, Brown was to re- 
ceive a percentage of or equity in all 
new business from companies from the 
United States that went to Vietnam to 
do business through Brown’s entree. 

Now, later on, we will find out that 
Brown was supposed to have agreed to 
bring about 150 new American busi- 
nesses to Vietnam. There is another 
large amount of money, maybe another 
few hundred million dollars that could 
have been acquired because 150 major 
corporations going to Vietnam and him 
getting a percentage was a lot of 
money. 

The $700,000 was to be placed in an 
offshore account through close friends, 
possibly in the name of Marc Ashton or 
Lillian Madsen, who is the sister of 
Ashton’s wife, or Mr. Hao. 

On December 28, Binh Ly confronted 
Hao during a face-to-face meeting over 
the ethics of continuing to work with 
Brown, when he had been nominated 
for Secretary of Commerce. 
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Hao told Binh Ly that he should fol- 
low his leadership and be patient, that 
he was a young man and he had a lot to 
learn, and that Hao would groom Binh 
Ly as a new leader in the new Vietnam. 
Hao said he believed that he himself, 
Hao, if all this worked out, could win 
future elections and become Prime 
Minister of Vietnam himself. 

Hao called Binh Ly on approximately 
December 30, to help pack a gift for the 
mayor of Saigon. Hao told him he had 
gotten the letter from Brown that 
afternoon. The next morning Hao left 
for Vietnam, but Binh was not asked to 
go on the trip. The reason Binh Ly felt 
he was not asked to go on the trip was 
because he had raised some objections 
to dealing with Brown, since he was 
now about to become Secretary of 
Commerce, and because of that they 
thought they might have a little prob- 
lem with him down the road, they 
might not be able to trust him, so they 
did not ask him to go on this trip. 

Binh Ly consulted with a friend and 
mentor. Here Binh Ly is concerned 
about this. He sees deep water, he told 
me, and because of that he and his wife 
got in the car while Mr. Hao went to 
Vietnam and they drove to Louisiana, I 
believe. There he met with Mr. Howard 
Crawford, who is kind of like a father 
image to Binh Ly. He told him the 
whole story. He told him how he got in- 
volved and everything. 
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Mr. Crawford recommended that 
Binh Ly remove himself from the 
group, but also, to listen to Hao when 
he returned to Vietnam. He suggested 
that the group could be subject to 
criminal charges if Brown stayed in the 
partnership. 

When Binh Ly returned from Louisi- 
ana or from Lafayette, Louisiana, 
there were several messages on his an- 
swering machine from a very worried 
Mr. Hao. On January 21, Mr. Hao met 
with Binh Ly. He threw a bank account 
statement on Hao’s breakfast table, 
saying that the account had been 
opened in the Banque Indosuez in 
Singapore. One of Hao’s partners in 
Bangladesh, a Mr. Uyen Quang Le, is 
the senior vice president for the 
Banque Indosuez and an ex-governor of 
the Central Bank of Vietnam. He is the 
senior vice president of Banque 
Indosuez in Bangladesh. 

He said that he had opened the ac- 
count, Mr. Hao said this gentleman had 
opened the account in Singapore. There 
was to be $1 million put into the ac- 
count, with $700,000 for Secretary 
Brown and $300,000 for the Vietnam De- 
velopment Corp. 

Hao then told Binh, Binh Ly, that he 
would be appointed as head of the en- 
ergy group in Vietnam, working with 
the Vietnamese Government and pos- 
sibly the 150 United States companies 
that Brown was to introduce to Viet- 
nam. Hao told Binh that Binh and his 
family would have to then move to 
Washington, DC, because they were 
going to be opening an office there for 
the Vietnam Development Corp. 

On February 3, Binh wrote a resigna- 
tion letter to Mr. Hao. In the letter he 
said that Hao had breached their terms 
of agreement, and what he said he 
meant by that was that there would be 
no dishonesty or any collusion or any- 
thing that would smack of dishonesty 
in the negotiations for normalizing re- 
lations with Vietnam. 

On February 14, Ly’s brother-in-law 
said that Hao had demanded through 
him that Binh attend a meeting with 
him the next day. Hao and Binh met 
and Hao asked Binh to keep everything 
quiet, to keep his mouth shut, and 
asked how much money he wanted in 
cash. Hao said that if Binh kept his 
mouth shut he would pay him right 
now. Binh Ly said that was not the 
issue. He kept saying that over and 
over again. He said Mr. Hao got pretty 
upset, and said, How much do you 
want? How much do you want? How 
much do you want?” 

The meeting ended, and Binh Ly de- 
cided that it was time to contact the 
media, because he was concerned about 
possibly his safety, because Mr. Hao 
was so upset. So he contacted the 
Miami Herald, and the Miami Herald 
interviewed Binh Ly for an hour on 
February 18, On February 24, after the 
story ran in the paper, the FBI con- 
tacted Binh Ly. He was interviewed for 
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2 hours, and they asked him to take a 
lie detector test or polygraph test. 

On February 25 they gave him a 6- 
hour, very comprehensive lie detector 
test. The next day the FBI contacted 
Bihn Ly and said that he passed with 
flying colors. I want all my colleagues 
to remember that. Binh Ly took a 6- 
hour lie detector test, going into all 
this, and he passed it with flying col- 
ors. 

On March 14 Binh Ly or Binh Ly’s 
brother-in-law said that the Miami 
Herald had called Mr. Hao on the phone 
to ask him about the story, and to try 
to get some answers. The message was 
relayed from Mr. Hao to Binh Ly 
through his brother-in-law to stop 
what he was doing with the press, be- 
cause the Government of Vietnam 
would regard Binh Ly as an enemy. It 
was a threat. 

He said, “If you keep this up, the 
Government of Vietnam is going to 
consider you an enemy, and you might 
be in real jeopardy.” 

The FBI suggested after the meeting 
on February 24 that Binh Ly try to 
work again with Mr. Hao. Binh Ly 
agreed. They tried to tap several phone 
conversations between Binh Ly and Mr. 
Hao. Mr. Hao by this time, since it was 
in the papers, was very concerned, and 
he would not say anything on the tele- 
phone, so the effort to try to get Mr. 
Hao to admit anything on the phone 
was fruitless. 

On April 23 the FBI asked Binh Ly to 
return his beeper. Mr. Ly was very con- 
cerned. Why do you want me to return 
the beeper," because they had given 
him a beeper so they could stay in 
touch with him about the case. 

The FBI said they wanted the beeper 
back because their section was the vic- 
tim of budget cuts. Mr. Ly could not 
understand that, because the beeper 
only cost about $10 a month. He said he 
looked at the FBI guy and said, “You 
are taking my beeper back, you want 
to break off contact with me, because 
you have budget cuts?” And the FBI 
guy kind of winked and shook his head 
and said, “Well, it is budget cuts.” The 
FBI thanked him for his help and asked 
Binh Ly what he would do next. Binh 
Ly said that he was going to go to the 
press. 

I would like to say to my colleagues, 
and Iam making no allegations, except 
that Janet Reno was confirmed as the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
I believe, in March, early March, and a 
little over a month later the FBI de- 
cided to take the beeper back and 
eliminate the investigation that was 
involving Mr. Ly. 

Nothing happened for about 3 or 4 
months. Then there was a news story 
in one of the magazines, and my col- 
leagues will have to forgive me, I can- 
not think of which magazine it was, 
but it went into great detail on this. 
Three weeks after the magazine article 
a grand jury was empaneled in Miami, 
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and the grand jury investigation is 
going on as we speak. 

Mr. Binh Ly has not yet been called 
by the grand jury. We wonder why he 
has not been called, because his testi- 
mony it seems to me is extremely rel- 
evant to the possible prosecution, if 
they feel prosecution is necessary, of 
Mr. Brown. 

I want to go into just a few more 
things that have happened in the past 
few days, but before I do that I want to 
go into the chronology of things that I 
think are very relevant. Remember 
that on February 25 Binh Ly took a 6- 
hour polygraph test, lie detector test, 
and he passed it with flying colors. Re- 
member that Binh Ly said that Mr. 
Hao met three times with Ron Brown 
to seek his help in lifting the trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam. Secretary 
Brown denied ever meeting with Mr. 
Hao, denied ever knowing Mr. Hao, 
through a press secretary down at the 
Commerce Department. He said he 
didn't know Mr. Hao, had never had 
any meetings with him. 

Then the gentleman at the Depart- 
ment, the Commerce Department, Mr. 
Desler, said, “I may have misinter- 
preted the Secretary, in what the Sec- 
retary told me in explaining that he 
had never met with Mr. Hao,” because 
later on the attorney for Mr. Brown 
said that yes, Mr. Brown had met with 
Mr. Hao, not once, not twice, but three 
times. After his press secretary denied 
all this, the attorney for Mr. Brown 
then admitted that he did know Mr. 
Hao and had met with him three times. 

The last time he met with Mr. Hao 
was at the Department of Commerce. 
They had dinner and then they went 
over to the Department of Commerce 
to talk. Mr. Brown alleges that his 
meetings were social. He denied meet- 
ing this gentleman three times, then 
he admits meeting the man three 
times. Now he is saying they were just 
social meetings. 

Binh Ly made the statement that he 
and Mr. Hao traveled to Vietnam in 
December and met with Prime Min- 
ister Vo Van Kiet. Binh Ly drafted a 
letter from the Prime Minister to Ron 
Brown asking him to prepare a road 
map for better relations between the 
United States Government and Viet- 
nam. The Vietnam Government has de- 
nied that it sought help from Ron 
Brown or offered him money. However, 
on October 1, ABC News reported that 
the FBI has obtained two fax notes 
from Mr. Hao to a high-level govern- 
ment official in Vietnam describing his 
meetings with Ron Brown in November 
and December as very positive. I don’t 
know why he would have said that in 
these letters, after having been to Viet- 
nam, twice, this was before the second 
time he went back to Vietnam, but 
after having been there, and saying 
they were very positive meetings. 

Mr. Ly stated on January 21 that Mr. 
Hao met with Binh Ly and showed him 
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a bank statement from Banque 
Indosuez in Singapore. He said $700,000 
was to be deposited into an account for 
Mr. Brown or somebody, and another 
$300,000 to set up their office here in 
Washington. 
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On October 2 the New York Times re- 
ported that Federal investigators, and 
this is very important for our col- 
leagues, Federal investigators have un- 
covered evidence that the Vietnamese 
Government was preparing to establish 
a special bank account in Singapore. 
The evidence is in the form of the 
transfer of undisclosed sums of money 
between East Asian banks to some 
bank in Singapore. 

These allegations are so important 
and so severe that there needs to be a 
complete and thorough investigation 
by the Congress of the United States. 
Many of my colleagues have said well, 
wait a minute, you have a grand jury 
investigation going on right now down 
in Miami; why are you suggesting we 
do something while that grand jury in- 
vestigation is going on. The grand jury 
investigation deals with whether or not 
a Cabinet official, Mr. Brown, did 
something corrupt for which he should 
be indicted and brought to justice 
through a trial. But the Clinton admin- 
istration has taken two steps to nor- 
malize relations with Vietnam, once in 
July and once in September. And those 
steps to normalize relations create a 
cloud over this administration that 
needs to be cleared up. And the only 
way we can Clear up that is by the Con- 
gress of the United States conducting 
an investigation to find out if a Cabi- 
net official used his influence to nor- 
malize relations with Vietnam when we 
still have not had a full accounting of 
the 2,200 POW-MIA’s that are over 
there. 

We have said continually that we 
would never normalize relations with 
Vietnam until we had a full accounting 
of all of those POW-MIA's, and yet in 
July and September steps were taken 
to normalize relations with Vietnam 
by withdrawing our opposition to our 
allies giving loans to Vietnam so that 
they could get themselves in a position 
where financially they could request 
IMF and World Bank loans. 

Then in September the Clinton ad- 
ministration approved a program 
where American businesses can go over 
there, and if World Bank loans are 
forthcoming, they can bid for that 
business and start. doing business in 
Vietnam and the communist Vietnam- 
ese Government. 

Ron Brown said in testimony before 
our committee last week, and I asked 
him directly, he told me that he has 
never discussed with Mr. Hao or the ad- 
ministration normalizing relations 
with Vietnam during this period, and 
he has never discussed with his top 
Commerce Department officials nor- 
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malizing relations with Vietnam. And 
yet we found out that in June, when 
the National Security Council met to 
talk about Vietnam, it was at the prin- 
cipal level, which is the highest Cabi- 
net level, either the Cabinet official or 
their designees are supposed to be in 
those meetings, that normalization of 
Vietnam was discussed very thor- 
oughly. And I have been led to believe 
that in those meetings the Commerce 
Department, Mr. Brown’s Commerce 
Department took the lead in pushing 
for normalization of relations. 

Now if that is true, and if Mr. Brown 
or one of his chief lieutenants that has 
discussed this with Mr. Brown was at 
those meetings, and led the fight to 
normalize relations with Vietnam, 
then if that is true Mr. Brown misled 
the Congress last week when he ap- 
peared before our committee. 

All of these things must be inves- 
tigated. This is very, very important 
not just for the 2,200 families of the 
POW’s and MIA’s, but to this govern- 
ment as a whole. I say to my col- 
leagues we need either to have a spe- 
cial prosecutor, or an independent 
counsel law passed so that we can have 
an independent counsel, or we need to 
have a complete investigation by the 
Congress, or possibly two of the three. 
That is, having a special prosecutor 
and an investigation. 

I have written letters to the Presi- 
dent of the United States asking for a 
lot of answers. We will be writing an- 
other letter to him asking for more in- 
formation, a letter of inquiry. We will 
be writing a letter to Mr. Brown asking 
for in-depth information about these 
transactions and allegations. And if we 
do not receive a response from them 
within 10 days or 2 weeks, then I will be 
filing a resolution of inquiry with the 
Congress, which I believe will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which should be the 
committee of jurisdiction. And we will 
urge them to have a complete inves- 
tigation, to bring all of this to light. 
This is extremely important. Every 
day new revelations come forth, and we 
as a Congress representing the people 
of this country need to get to the bot- 
tom of this. 

If Mr. Brown is innocent, then he 
should be exonerated, and be able to go 
on about his business, conducting his 
office over there at the Department of 
Commerce. But if he is guilty, then he 
needs to be removed from office and 
brought to justice. And if he used his 
influence to normalize relations with 
Vietnam at a time when we have had 
no full accounting of the POWs and 
MIAs, then by golly, this administra- 
tion should stop the negotiations with 
Vietnam immediately. And we have al- 
ready written a letter to the President 
asking him to stop these negotiations 
with Vietnam right now, until all of 
this is cleared up. 
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But we should cut off relations with 
Vietnam until we get that full account- 
ing on the POW’s and MIA’s, No. 1; and 
No. 2, until the entire issue has been 
eliminated by the administration and 
by this Congress. 

This is very serious. And my col- 
leagues on the other side, many of 
them have said to me, “Oh, DAN, this is 
a witch hunt.” I want to tell them that 
we had other witch hunts in the past. 
We had Watergate, we had Irangate, we 
had what else, we had two or three 
other things, and I never heard any of 
them objecting to that. These are very 
serious allegations, and the man who 
made the charges, Mr. Binh Ly, passed 
a 6-hour lie detector test. And the FBI 
was so convinced that they gave him a 
beeper, and they conducted a very 
thorough investigation, and even 
tapped Mr. Hao’s phone. 

We need to get to the bottom of 
things. We can trace a lot of these 
things if we have the ability to, if we 
get a subpoena from the Congress of 
the United States. We can find out, for 
instance, if Mr. Brown chartered that 
plane for $8,000 to fly down to Florida, 
which he said, or initially his spokes- 
man said he did not do. We can find out 
through Federal Express if that pack- 
age of information was sent up to Mr. 
Brown from Mr. Hao’s home early on. 
And we can get a lot of other things 
like telephone records. We can find out 
if Mr. Brown received phone calls for 
Mr. Hao at the Commerce Department, 
or before, and we can find out through 
phone records over at the Commerce 
Department if Mr. Brown was contact- 
ing Mr. Hao. There are a ton of things 
we can find out if we get the authority 
through subpoena, and through inves- 
tigation in this Congress. 

I submit to my colleagues we need to 
get to the bottom of this. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I just want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Indiana for taking this 
special order to bring out these facts. 

You know, the American people, and 
a large number of the American people 
have felt for years that there has been 
a cover-up over the whole Vietnam 
POW-MIA issue. There are still, as the 
gentleman said, over 2,000 American 
servicemen who are unaccounted for. 
That means that there are 2,000 fami- 
lies who do not have the peace of mind 
of knowing what happened to those 
young men and women who have served 
this country so valiantly. 

I can recall having taken a CODEL 
there 7 years ago in which we met with 
the Foreign Minister at that time in 
Vietnam in which he finally, for the 
first time 7 years ago, said that there 
was a possibility that alive American 
POW’'s and MIA's could possibly be in 
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their country, not under the official 
control of the Federal Government, but 
perhaps back in the caves, or with local 
gendarmes, as he used the term, but 
not under their control. And even to 
this day there has still not been a total 
cooperation. 

We have word now that even during 
the Korean war American soldiers were 
sent into Russia and Siberia. We know 
that they were sent from Vietnam into 
the Soviet Union. We need to have that 
accounting. 

There should be absolutely no normal 
relations with that country until there 
is full cooperation. 

Again, this whole thing with Mr. 
Brown just tends to lead to that as- 
sumption that there was some kind of 
a cover-up all along in this Govern- 
ment, and that should not be. So if Mr. 
Brown is innocent, then by all means 
let him prove it. If he is not, let us get 
to the bottom of this thing. 

I really admire the gentleman for 
taking this special order and bringing 
this to the attention of this Congress, 
and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Let me just end up by saying that 
this is not the end of this. This is just 
the beginning. A number of us, myself 
included, are going to do every single 
thing in our power to force this issue 
until we get these answers. 

There is a lot at stake here, the 
credibility of our Government is at 
stake, and the credibility of Mr. Brown 
is at stake, the families and loved ones 
of the POW’s and MIA’s are at stake, 
and we cannot leave these things unan- 
swered. So we need to do a number of 
things in this Congress, and I urge my 
colleagues to join with me in asking 
for a full accounting on all of these is- 
sues to get to the bottom of it. 

With that, Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 


————EEEE 
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THE SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. i 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I spoke at 
length on the situation that is taking 
place in Somalia. I am going to do the 
same thing today because there are so 
many unanswered questions concerning 
this situation which is taking the lives 
of American soldiers today. 

I am taking this special order to ex- 
press my concern again, my profound 
concern, about the ongoing situation in 
that place called Somalia. The events 
of the past 72 hours have taken a fear- 
some toll: 12 American lives have been 
taken, 12 dead; 78 seriously wounded; 
and perhaps as many as 8 being held 
hostage in a place called Mogadishu. 
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Mr. Speaker, this carnage, this mad- 
ness must stop. The so-called rebuild- 
ing of Somalia is not worth the price of 
one American life, much less the car- 
nival of death that has been displayed 
on our television screens, such a des- 
picable situation. 

When American troops were first 
sent to Somalia 10 months ago, their 
mission was supposed to be humani- 
tarian in nature and it was supposed to 
be short term in duration. Few Ameri- 
cans had any quarrel with such a prop- 
osition because we are a nation that 
cares about people, particularly starv- 
ing people. Indeed, our troops per- 
formed their intended mission with 
professionalism and with skill, as they 
did in Desert Storm under a different 
kind of mission. They should have 
come home, mission accomplished, 
when that mission was completed. And 
it was completed. 

Now they are confronted with an al- 
together different situation, an alto- 
gether different mission. Our troops 
have been thrust into a primitive and 
hostile environment and are now being 
expected to come up with the solutions 
to Somalia’s problems, solutions which 
the diplomats and politicians around 
the world have failed to produce. 

Mr. Speaker, call it nation-building, 
call it stabilizing the situation, call it 
anything you like; this new mission 
has nothing to do with the training 
that our forces have received, the 
equipment at their disposal, or the rea- 
sons for which they were sent there in 
the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, if anyone in the United 
Nations or the Clinton administration 
can offer an explanation as to how our 
troops are supposed to perform this 
new mission, I would certainly like to 
hear about it. And I would especially 
like to hear how any operation can be 
conducted under a United Nations com- 
mand and control structure which is so 
inept that a contingent of our forces, 
our American forces, could be pinned 
down for a full 7 hours the other day 
before reinforcements were ever sent 
in. That is unheard of. 

The plain fact is, Mr. Speaker and 
colleagues, that there is nothing in So- 
malia to rebuild or to reestablish in 
the first place. This is a country which 
scarcely fits any plausible definition of 
a viable nation-state, even in the best 
of times. Somalia has been a basket 
case ever since its independence was 
declared back in 1960. There is nothing 
there for our troops to rebuild. The So- 
malis are essentially a nomadic people, 
and their fighters can disappear into 
the shifting sands in the wink of an 
eye. 

Mr. Speaker, the Gannett papers in 
my district expressed this dilemma 
very well in an editorial just this 
morning. To quote them: 

A humanitarian United Nations mission to 
help starving Somalis is quickly turning into 
an undeclared war with American casualties. 
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The mission has changed, which makes the 
original U.S. policy no policy at all. Presi- 
dent Clinton must avoid dragging the United 
States deeper and deeper into a war for an 
uncertain and possibly unachievable mis- 
sion. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
just one final observation. Suggestions 
have been made in some quarters that 
a United States pullout from Somalia 
would endanger future U.N. peacekeep- 
ing efforts. I would simply respond by 
saying that this debacle in Somalia is 
a perfect example of how misguided 
idealism can distort our policies and 
our understanding of our own national 
interest. The only time that American 
troops should be used anywhere in the 
world is when there is a compelling na- 
tional United States of America inter- 
est. 


Furthermore, the United Nations 
must also show some sense of discrimi- 
nation and proportion. 

The United States simply cannot be a 
party to a process that elevates each 
and every civil war between tin-pot 
dictators into a full-blown inter- 
national crisis that requires our coun- 
try and our troops to act as referee. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of this 
House, the time has come to do two 
things: We must go into Somalia with 
everything we have, full-blast, to get 
our hostages, all eight of them, and 
any dead besides, out of there. And 
then we have to get our troops out of 
Somalia and we have to keep them out. 
This misguided, deadly adventure in 
Somalia has got to stop, and it must 
stop today. 

Mr. Speaker, in about 1 hour, those 
Members who want to, are going to be 
meeting, with Secretary of Defense Les 
Aspin and Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher. I just hope and pray that 
they are going to be able to say to us 
what I have just said to you, that the 
administration is going to bring those 
troops home. They have no business 
being in Somalia. American foreign 
policy under all modern Presidents, 
going all the way back to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
Dwight Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
Ronald Reagan and all the rest, has 
been to support the sovereignty and 
the boundaries of sovereign, demo- 
cratic nations. Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is not protecting the sovereign 
boundaries of a democracy or a nation; 
this is nothing but anarchy and chaos, 
and we should not be there. Hopefully, 
Warren Christopher and Les Aspin will 
be able to give the American families 
who have servicemen serving in the 
Armed Forces today the answers we 
want to hear, to confirm the over- 
whelming thought that we should not 
be in Somalia in the first place. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the House 
taking the time to hear me talk about 
this issue, and hopefully we will not 
have to keep doing this day by day. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would continue my 
special order and yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LIVING- 
STON], a very respected member of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, 
Export Financing and Related Pro- 
grams of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, who has been very much in- 
volved in the foreign affairs of our 
country for so many years. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend for yielding to me. I 
congratulate him on taking this spe- 
cial order. 

I have to say, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
very concerned about our Somali pol- 
icy. 

I was concerned about it when we 
first agreed to go in there, but we had 
a clear and concise motivation. We 
were sending our troops in to stop the 
starvation, and we did so. We accom- 
plished that feat in a matter of 3 or 4 
weeks. 

I went over there to Somalia in Janu- 
ary. Our young marines and our young 
soldiers were doing an outstanding job 
of maintaining security, maintaining 
peace so that the private volunteer or- 
ganizations could get around the coun- 
try and feed the starving people of So- 
malia. 

We have maintained that peace, but 
in the process, in the last couple 
months, we have all of a sudden found 
ourselves engaged in a partisan war. 
We were not being partisan at the out- 
set. We were intermediaries. We were 
neutral. 

Now it seems that we are not only 
partisan, but that we are in the process 
of killing citizens of Somalia and they 
are in the process of killing young men 
in American uniforms. That process 
has to stop. 

I regret very strongly that we were 
not able to complete the task and pull 
out peacefully. I thought we should 
have been out of Somalia in the spring, 
but we were not. Now it has come to 
havoc. 

I believe strongly that we should get 
our prisoners back this weekend, but 
then we should declare victory over 
hunger and get every last American 
troop out of Somalia. 

It is not in the American interest, it 
is not in the interest of the United 
States for us to remain any longer 
than it is necessary to get our troops 
out and get our prisoners back. 

So whether General Aideed is found 
or not, it seems to me that if he is ulti- 
mately captured, there will be other 
warlords to take his place. 

Somalia does not have a single infra- 
structure of government in place. If we 
are there truly to nationbuild, we will 
be there for the rest of our natural 
lives. 

Unfortunately, for too many of our 
young soldiers and marines, that time 
limit is bad because they will be killed 
in action. 
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It is not in our interest to stay there. 
It is not in our interest to send 40,000 
troops under the auspices of the United 
Nations to Bosnia. It is not in our in- 
terest to send 600 young soldiers under 
the auspices of the United Nations to 
Haiti. We have to act in our own na- 
tional interest. We have to act in the 
interests of the free world. Those inter- 
ests are not being threatened in any 
one of those three places, Somalia, 
Bosnia, or Haiti. 

We should not deploy American lives 
there. We should not risk American 
soldiers. We should not risk American 
marines any longer than is absolutely 
necessary to pull out every last troop 
from Somalia. Come back home and 
then make sure that we do not risk 
lives unnecessarily, except in the na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my friend for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for those cogent re- 


marks. 

I might add that this is not any kind 
of a partisan attack. Yesterday on this 
floor during a special order that I con- 
ducted on the same subject, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON], a 
very valuable member of the Armed 
Services Committee and the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Personnel 
talked about the very serious problems 
we have now with severe cuts in our 
military budget. The gentleman from 
Louisiana knows because he serves on 
the Appropriations Committee that 
makes the appropriations for the de- 
fense of our Nation. He talked about 
the fact that we cannot be involved in 
civil wars all over the world with the 
kind of defense budget we have today. 
We have to be able to maintain a readi- 
ness against situations that could 
occur in a place called Russia. I recall 
being with the gentleman in Moscow 
not too many months ago when we met 
with this criminal Vice President of 
Russia, Mr. Rutskoi. He pointed to a 
map on the wall and he said, “That is 
my vision of Russia.” It took in all of 
Central and Eastern Europe, and God 
knows what else. We have to be pre- 
pared to defend against such things. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield just for one 
more comment, in the last 5 years we 
have cut roughly half a million people 
in uniform out of the armed services of 
the United States. In the last year 
alone we have cut $15 billion out of our 
defense budget, and yet we currently 
have 73,000 troops scattered all around 
the world under 17 difference peace- 
keeping missions. We currently have 
about 4,000 or 5,000 people in Somalia. 
We are planning on putting 30,000 peo- 
ple in Bosnia. We have 300 in Macedo- 
nia. We are talking about 600 in Haiti 
to restore a fellow who was elected in 
a democratic fashion, but who is 
quoted as saying that he favors 
necklacing such as they did in South 
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Africa where they put tires over peo- 
ple’s heads and fill them up with gaso- 
line and light them on fire. We are 
going to put 600 of our soldiers in there 
to secure that man in power? Thank 
you, no. 

That is not in the national interest 
of the United States. We should not be 
doing this to our young men and 
women in uniform. 

Frankly, I hope that the President 
goes back and re-reads his speech to 
the United Nations in which he stated 
very clearly the criteria and conditions 
under which we should be deploying 
troops. Those conditions do not apply 
to Somalia. They do not apply to 
Bosnia. They do not apply to Haiti and 
we should not be having troops there. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
one point, when my colleague and good 
friend and I were over in Somalia ear- 
lier this year in the winter, in January 
or February, one of the things we heard 
repeatedly from the troops were that 
many of these young men had been 
away from their families three of the 
last four holiday seasons because of 
commitments we had made on their be- 
half either in Desert Storm or in exer- 
cises around the world and in Somalia. 

We do not realize when we make the 
level of cuts that this President is pro- 
posing what it does to ordinary human 
beings, and yet this President in cut- 
ting back so much on defense wants to 
send them all over the place for these 
excursions where we lose more lives 
and keep them away from their fami- 
lies and ultimately cause morale to go 
down and readiness to go down. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, by 
making the cuts we force these young 
men and women in uniform to be de- 
ployed more frequently constantly and 
in more places around the world on a 
more frequent basis. 

Even in January with the cuts that 
went on in the Bush administration, we 
saw people flying 7 days a week, flying 
C-130’s, the pilots and the air crews, 13- 
to 15-hour days without a break for a 
month at a time. 

The young Marines and sailors who 
had been deployed were already at sea 
for 6 months and they were unlikely to 
get back for another 2 or 3 months, 
even though it is our stated naval pol- 
icy to not keep people at sea for longer 
than 6 months. 

You cannot cut, cut, cut on the one 
hand, and expect these youngsters who 
are absolutely wonderful to go out and 
represent our interests all over the 
world with greater and greater fre- 
quency and be deployed in more in- 
creasingly hazardous situations that 
are not in our national interest, with- 
out suffering some adverse fallback. 
We are suffering it today. We have lost 
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some of the prime of our youth, and I 
think it has got to stop. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana as well as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WELDON] makes a terribly important 
point. 

You know, you have to go back to 
look at Desert Storm. The reason that 
we had so very few losses of life during 
that situation was because we had the 
best trained, the best equipped, the 
most highly motivated troops we have 
ever had in this country. 

Go back to 12 years before that, go 
back to 1979 when American hostages 
were being held in a place called Iran. 
To get those hostages out, the Army 
had to cannibalize about 15 helicopter 
gunships in order to get 5 that would 
work, and 3 of those failed. Then the 
two went in and the mission failed and 
we never did bring those hostages home 
under those conditions. That is what 
we are going back to, back to the days 
when American families who had their 
main breadwinner in the service were 
on food stamps all over this world, 
whether they were in Germany or in 
South Korea, wherever they were. In 
the 1970's, we lost all the good qualified 
technical people out of the military, 
both officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers. 

We are headed back that way again. 
The time will come if we continue in 
this direction when our troops will be 
equipped the same way they were back 
in the seventies, and we will suffer ter- 
rible losses if we ever have to get these 
troops back into a place called Bosnia, 
which never will work. Adolf Hitler put 
42 divisions in the Balkans, into Yugo- 
slavia, and they failed miserably. 
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They got knocked off 1, and 5, and 10 
at a time by snipers. That is what is 
going to happen to American troops, 
whether it is 25,000 or 250,000. 

Let me yield to a former member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
a gentleman who now serves with me 
on the Committee on Rules, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. I say to the gentleman, 
thank you very much. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Glens Falls, my ranking 
member on the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman 
knows, I have got to go to a Committee 
on Rules meeting very shortly, but I 
welcome this opportunity to address 
this issue which the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SOLO- 
MON] have already addressed so elo- 
quently, along with many others today 
in the 1-minutes. 

I picked up the paper today, the 
Washington paper, and the headline on 
it is: Rebellion Against Yeltsin Col- 
lapses After Army Shells Russian Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Speaker, that should be the head- 
line of the century. That is about the 
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equivalent of the unthinkable, of tanks 
being down on the Mall shelling the 
U.S. Capitol, in Russian history. That 
is a tremendously dramatic event, the 
Bolshevik Revolution replayed in our 
time, as it were. 

But that is not the headline, Mr. 
Speaker. If my colleagues unfold the 
paper, the top headline is: Somalia 
Battle Killed 12 Americans, Wounded 
78. 

When did we declare war on Somalia? 
Was the U.S. Congress advised? How 
did we get into this all of a sudden, 
that the Washington paper’s main 
headline, after the event of the century 
in Russia, is that we have a battle 
where we have a loss of life in a place 
called Somalia? What precisely is 
going on? Is the White House telling 
us? Is the White House telling America 
what the rules of engagement are? 
What our purposes are? What we are 
trying to accomplish? 

I read in this story that the distin- 
guished Secretary of State says in the 
face of these kinds of attacks it is time 
for Americans to be steady in our re- 
sponse and not to talk about getting 
out. 

The people of this country are talk- 
ing about getting out of Somalia; wake 
up, the word is out, we are talking 
about it. 

Supposedly we are going to say it is 
still a secure environment is obtained. 
Now is that going to be the same policy 
we have had in Haiti, we are going to 
have in Haiti, for these 8,600 troops 
that the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. LIVINGSTON] talks about? I do not 
know what the rules of engagement for 
Haiti are going to be, but, if we stay in 
Haiti until we have a stable environ- 
ment, and it has been 200 years since 
we have had a stable environment, 
since the founding of the country, it 
will probably be another 200 years. I 
am not sure that is a good criterion to 
commit out trooops overseas. 

Was it not the President of the Unit- 
ed States that just last week suggested 
to us that the U.N. needs to know when 
to say no? 

Now Americans are beginning to say, 
“Yes, the U.N. needs to know when to 
say no, and we need to know when to 
say no to subcontracting our troops to 
the U.N.” 

Ido not think there is a single person 
who wants to see American armed serv- 
ice personnel responding to an officer 
corps that is not just as well trained 
and just as well versed in the military 
arts as the American officer corps, and 
I think that is a concern we all have to 
worry about. 

But behind it all, the most troubling 
thing, even after one has said all of 
that, comes down to the lesson that 
General Powell, and my colleagues all 
remember General Powell; he only re- 
tired a few days ago. He said, “Don’t 
commit a few troops. Commit enough 
troops to do the job.” 
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And what is our response so far? 
Sending a few hundred more with a few 
pieces of military equipment into a sit- 
uation where they do not have the 
manpower, the firepower or the air 
power, to control the situation, extract 
our people and conduct a successful 
military event without unnecessary 
risk to our Armed Forces personnel. 

That is the mistake. We are making 
the very mistake that Colin Powell ad- 
vised us against, and he has only been 
gone a very short time. One would 
think that our memories would be a 
little bit better than that. 

The final point I would like to make, 
if the gentleman would yield for just a 
second more, that bothers me on this is 
that I am not sure the American people 
are comfortable in thinking that the 
White House knows what is going on or 
just how they are responding to it right 
now. I think that this is a debate we 
should have here, but as the gentleman 
of this Chamber, the gentlewoman of 
this Chamber, know, we tried to have 
this debate here. We have tried to have 
the voice of Congress speak on this 
subject, and we have been shut off, as 
those of us on the Committee on Rules 
very well know. We have had a weak 
substitute out there, but the basic, 
hardcore debate about getting out of 
Somalia now has been shut off, and 
that debate needs to be turned on. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the learned gentle- 
man’s remarks, and let me at this time 
yield to really one of the outstanding 
Members of this House from Wisconsin. 
I served with him on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for many years. He is 
still there as one of the senior ranking 
members and one of the most knowl- 
edgeable Members of this House, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. ROTH]. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SOLO- 
MON], my friend, for yielding, and I 
thank him for taking this special 
order. 

I want to say that Iam very proud of 
the people that spoke here this after- 
noon. I do not think we have heard 
more eloquent debate on this floor ever 
than we have heard today because I 
think it has been heartfelt, this morn- 
ing in the speeches and also this after- 
noon, and I think people are opening up 
their hearts to this problem because 
they can see that it is going to create 
more and more pain for our country in 
the future. 

I say to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SOLOMON], a little while ago 
you had mentioned, and I appreciate 
your demeanor, you had mentioned 
that this is really a bipartisan issue. I 
don't quite see it that way, if you for- 
give me for saying that, although I re- 
spect your opinion very much. The rea- 
son I say that is this, is that when you 
look at all the evidence, the people 
speaking out against our policy in So- 
malia are all Republicans. I don’t see 
any of the Democrats. 
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Mr. Speaker, when I see who wants to 
stay in Somalia, I talk with all of our 
Republicans. I did not find a single Re- 
publican today that said he wants to 
stay in Somalia, not a single one. 

But yet the President wants to stay. 
The President said that we are going to 
put more troops into Somalia, and we 
are not going to widen the effort. 

Secretary of State Christopher stated 
that no one should even think about 
getting out of Somalia. He is Demo- 
crat. 

Secretary of our Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HAMILTON], said it would be a 
serious mistake to pack up and come 
home because it would harm U.S. and 
U.N. credibility. Now he is a Democrat. 

We have Secretary Aspin say that we 
have to stay. Now he is a Democrat. 

Mr. Speaker, all these people right 
down the line who want to stay are all 
Democrats. I have been going around 
this Chamber today. As my colleagues 
know, I did not find a single Repub- 
lican that said he wanted to stay. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, my conclu- 
sion is that the Democrats want to 
stay in Somalia, and the Republicans 
are saying, ‘‘Hey, we have done enough, 
we have done our share, it’s time to 
come out.” Every one of the Repub- 
licans that I talked to say the same 
thing. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States can- 
not be the 911 for every trouble spot in 
the world. It is unfair to our soldiers, it 
is unfair to our troops, unfair to our 
taxpayers. 

As my colleagues know, last night I 
had a chance to see the movie ‘“‘Gettys- 
burg,“ and my colleagues here today 
probably had a chance to go down and 
see it, too. It is an interesting meta- 
phor for what is going on in our coun- 
try today. As General Lee knew, once 
you commit yourself, it is almost im- 
possible to get out of a situation, and 
so on the first day, when General 
Meade came to Gettysburg and engaged 
the Union Army, after that they were 
locked in. They could not retreat. 

As my colleagues know, that is the 
same thing that happens in Bosnia, 
that is going to happen if we allow 
troops in Bosnia. We already have 
troops in Macedonia. It happened in 
Somalia. 

I remember when we put our troops 
into Somalia in December. I called the 
White House, and I asked, ‘‘When are 
we going to get out of Somalia?” 

Do my colleagues know what they 
told me? 

“We are going to be out by Inaugura- 
tion Day”’; that is, January 20. 

Well, January 20 came and went, and 
I went down to the White House after 
the new administration came in, and I 
said, “When are we going to leave So- 
malia?” 

They said, 
will be gone.” 

What happened in the springtime? In 
the springtime we had a resolution on 
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this floor saying that we are going to 
be in Somalia for a year, but, if my col- 
leagues read the fine print, it was a 
year or longer. 

Mr. Speaker, if we Republicans do 
not take the initiative, we are going to 
be in Somalia at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and we are going to lose hundreds 
and hundreds of soldiers, and it is not 
fair to them. The Americans do not re- 
alize today that we had 4,000 troops in 
Somalia. Today we have got 5,700, and 
they are some of our elite troops, and 
the President wants to put more troops 
into Somalia. This is a real quagmire, 
and we have got to have the stamina 
and the courage to say no. Somebody 
has got to speak up for the American 
people. 

And that is where the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], he and 
some of our other friends that spoke 
here this afternoon, have to come in. 
We have got to take the leadership. If 
the President does not speak for the 
American people, if the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense do not, 
then we, in this Congress, have the ob- 
ligation to speak up for our people be- 
cause, after all, they put their trust 
and confidence in us, and that is why I 
say to my colleagues, “I’m proud of 
you gentleman for taking this special 
order today because, if no one else does 
it, then, by golly, we are going to do it. 
We have got to do that for our people. 
We owe it to the people who put their 
trust and confidence in us.” 

I thank the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SOLOMON] for having yielded 
to me on this very, very crucial issue, 
and I hope, when the President and the 
administration come down here, and 
they ask us to put troops into Bosnia, 
I hope this is a real object lesson for 
us. 
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Because they always say that is the 
one thing we learn from history, is 
that we never learn from history. Let 
us for once say we are going to learn a 
historical lesson. 

Barbara Tuchman, in her great book, 
“Guns of August,” which is really a 
classic of how the world slipped into 
World War I, and I know all of you 
have read it, there is an interesting ex- 
ample where the British General says 
to the French General Foch, “How 
many troops do you want, General?” 
And the French General said, “Just 
send me one. And after you send me 
one, you will send me all you have 
got.” 

That is something we have to remem- 
ber when we debate these issues here 
on the floor of Congress. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ROTH] on that statement, because 
that statement needs to be heard all 
over this Chamber. The American peo- 
ple need to let the President know ex- 
actly what the gentleman has just said. 
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As a matter of fact, we just got the 
cost of maintaining our troops in So- 
malia. In this short period of time, it 
has cost us over $1 billion. That money 
comes out of the readiness of this Na- 
tion. If we were to put 25,000 troops 
into Bosnia, it would cost 50 times that 
much in a short period of time. Just 
think what that would do to the readi- 
ness of our defense posture, to the op- 
erations and maintenance of our regu- 
lar forces. 

Mr. Speaker, let me yield to a very 
distinguished member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs whom I served 
with for many years, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN], now the 
ranking member on that committee. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my good friend and distinguished col- 
league from New York, Mr. SOLOMON, 
for arranging for this special order to 
enable the House to address this most 
critical issue—the United States role 
in Somalia. 

Listening to my colleagues earlier 
today, it has become apparent that the 
time has come for the Congress to take 
matters in hand and end our military 
involvement in Somalia. 

On December 8, 1992, President Bush 
began deploying United States military 
forces in Somalia to help bring food to 
hundreds of thousands who faced death 
from starvation. 

President Bush acted in response to a 
U.N. Security Council resolution to es- 
tablish as “soon as possible a secure 
environment for humanitarian relief 
operations" there. 

President Bush emphasized that 
United States forces would be with- 
drawn from Somalia—and replaced by a 
new U.N. peacekeeping operation—as 
soon as that secure environment was 
established. 

In May, the U.N. Security Council, 
with support from the Clinton adminis- 
tration, changed the rules while we in 
Congress weren't looking. 

There was an evolution in our role in 
Somalia. 

The U.N. Security Council turned the 
humanitarian mission of feeding hun- 
gry people to a political mission of 
building a nation in a land whose peo- 
ple consider themselves not citizens of 
Somalia, but members of a particular 
clan or subclan. 

In assuming the leading military po- 
sition, the United States has truly 
been handed a mission impossible. This 
has become more and more evident as 
the number and intensity of armed 
clashes has grown—to the tragedy we 
have witnessed these past few days. 

But the Clinton administration has 
yet to tell the American people why 
their sons and daughters are being sent 
into what has become a maelstrom of 
violence. 

Last July, I submitted an amend- 
ment to the fiscal 1994 Defense author- 
ization bill to cut off all funding for 
military operations in Somalia by De- 
cember 31, 1993. 
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When it became evident that the 
Rules Committee would not act on that 
amendment, I joined with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, the 
majority leader, Mr. GEPHARDT, in a 
resolution that calls on the President 
to report on Somalia to Congress by 
October 15, and to request and receive 
congressional authorization by Novem- 
ber 15 for continued deployment of 
United States forces there. 

Mr. Speaker, today I called on the 
President urging him to send up his 
policy statement as soon as possible. 
We can’t afford to wait any longer for 
that report—and yet another month to 
vote. 

We must act quickly, before the lives 
of any more brave young American 
service men and women are snuffed out 
in Somalia. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN] for his remarks. The gen- 
tleman is a very valuable Republican 
leader on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

At this time let me yield to another 
valuable Member of this House, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and com- 
pliment him for calling this special 
order on this most important topic. 

Clearly the debate over our policy in 
Somalia is overdue. This debate should 
have occurred a long time ago. It is ele- 
mental that in a plan for a military 
campaign, the first thing that is ac- 
complished is the development of the 
goals, and then the plan to achieve 
those goals, very specific goals, includ- 
ing when you know you have won, 
when you know it is time to pull out, 
to leave. 

Unfortunately, the administration 
had apparently not developed with suf- 
ficient specificity the goal, the plan, 
and, therefore, a timetable for the 
United States to extricate its forces 
from that region. As a result, the facts 
have now changed. Unfortunately, we 
cannot any more simply call for the 
immediate withdrawal of our troops, 
because we now have American casual- 
ties and, as important, apparently 
American POW's. 

Obviously our first priority must be 
to gain the release of those POW’s. In 
addition to that, the administration 
may now want to have a goal of secur- 
ing the end of the Aideed regime, the 
people who are causing all of the trou- 
ble there. I do not know whether that 
is the administration’s goal or not. If it 
is, it cannot be achieved by merely 
sending another 200 troops and a couple 
of tanks to that region. Obviously 
more is required than that. 

We have to have this debate in order 
to determine what specifically our 
goals are. Now that we have achieved a 
situation of stability, where people can 
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be fed, is there something more that 
needs to be done? Is it law and order? Is 
it the establishment of a predicate for 
the evolution of a democratic regime 
and a free market in that country? Is 
it, beyond that, the capture of Aideed 
and the establishment and maintaining 
of peace? 

If so, is this to be achieved with U.N. 
forces and U.S. forces under the U.N. 
command? I think not. I hope not. 

These are all questions that have to 
be answered, and answered now. That is 
why the Congress is appropriately de- 
bating this, and I again compliment 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] for calling this special order 
so that we can continue to debate it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just offer these 
quick thoughts for the benefit of the 
Congress and the President. Our op- 
tions are now more limited than they 
were just a few days ago, because now 
we have some necessary military objec- 
tives which did not exist before, name- 
ly, how to deal with the American 
POW’s. We have got to get that issue 
behind us. That may take much more 
military force than we contemplated 
originally. 

But we also have to identify when we 
have achieved success. As soon as we 
have achieved that, it is not nec- 
essarily a specific date, but the 
achievement of a goal. And when we 
have achieved that, we have got to 
have our forces home. 

It is very clear, based upon the calls 
to my office just today, that my con- 
stituents want us to get out of Soma- 
lia. They are very much in approval of 
the idea we would help those people 
from a humanitarian point of view. Be- 
yond that, they do not believe we 
should be there. And I think these cas- 
ualties and POW’s demonstrate the 
wisdom of my constituents’ views. 

Goal one, let us set that set of goals; 
two, the specific plans; three, a specific 
delineation of when we know we have 
achieved our objective so that we can 
get our troops out of Somalia. I hope 
that that can be accomplished just as 
soon as humanly possible. 

Mr. Speaker, with that, let me again 
express my appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
for engaging in this very important de- 
bate. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly thank the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. KYL] for his contribution. 
Again, the gentleman is one of the 
most knowledgeable Members of this 
House, particularly on national defense 
issues. 

Mr. Speaker, let me yield to another 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. I want to 
thank the gentleman for taking out 
this special order on the whole situa- 
tion in Somalia. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to begin with a 
quote, because it ties in with our dis- 
cussion of what this administration’s 
intent is in terms of being involved in 
Somalia. 

We have heard a lot of rhetoric com- 
ing out of the White House and the 
leadership in this body on what our 
real time limit should be. Many of us 
on the Republican side have repeatedly 
said we should come out immediately. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
LIVINGSTON], who was here earlier, and 
I, when we came back from Somalia in 
January, said we should come out 
within the first quarter of this year, 
because we had accomplished our mis- 
sion. There were votes on this floor in 
the spring where we supported our 
leader, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GILMAN], in trying to bring the 
troops home immediately. Not 3 
months from now, not 6 months from 
now, not years from now, but imme- 
diately. 
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We lost that vote. Once again, the 
leadership and the White House were 
on the side of keeping our troops there 
longer. 

Let me give you a quote from August 
15, 1993. This quote is from David 
Shinn, who was the United States Spe- 
cial Coordinator for Somalia. This is 
what he said. He is speaking of getting 
out in 1994 or 1995. This is the chief 
spokesman for the Clinton administra- 
tion on Somalia saying that he sees us 
involved in Somalia through 1995. 

I would submit to you, Mr. Speaker, 
this is absolutely unacceptable. It is 
outrageous, and it is not what the 
American people want to see occurring 
here. 

As was mentioned earlier today, we 
had a full and open debate on whether 
or not to use force in Desert Storm. It 
was probably this body’s finest hour. 
We have had no such debate on our 
presence in Somalia, as we have rede- 
fined the mission. In fact, we do not 
even know what the mission is today. 

What outraged me so much was the 
vote we had last Wednesday on the De- 
fense authorization bill, when many of 
us tried to have a straight up or down 
vote on whether or not to bring the 
troops home immediately. The Rules 
Committee and the leadership of this 
body would not let us have that up or 
down vote so they forced us to vote on 
what I called a sham amendment, a 
sham resolution that said that by Oc- 
tober 15, the President has to give us 
our mission. 

We have been there for 10 months. We 
have had 24 troops killed. But it is 
going to take him until October 15 to 
define for this body what our mission is 
in Somalia and, by October 15, to re- 
port back to us on whether or not he 
wants to continue our forces there and 
to what time period. 

This is outrageous. This is not what 
the American people want. This is not 
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what we want, and it is in violation of 
everything this country stands for. 

It was earlier this year, when Ambas- 
sador Robert Oakley and Brigadier 
General Tony Zinni, who were both in- 
volved as junior officers during the 
Vietnam era, they were doing separate 
interviews on the Somalia situation, 
yet their quotes were very similar. 
They said three basic and simple things 
in terms of advice to us in avoiding an- 
other Vietnam. 

They said, go in quickly, avoid en- 
tanglements with one side or the other, 
and get out. 

We have not followed that advice. We 
are entangled. We now have POW’s. We 
have troops being fired upon on a daily 
basis, and we cannot see the light at 
the end of the tunnel. That is why we 
have to bring our troops home. 

Let me read a quotation from a letter 
that I had faxed to me from a family in 
my district, Michael and Stephanie 
Carroll. This letter will be hand-deliv- 
ered by me tomorrow to the White 
House, when I go over for another cere- 
mony. I want to read one paragraph of 
this letter, because it is very impor- 
tant. I think it sums up the frustration 
of the American people. 

"We supported the successful human- 
itarian relief effort provided by maybe 
10 times the American troops strength 
in December than by what are cur- 
rently in Mogadishu. As a proud father 
and former serviceman with the 82d 
Airborne, I can say with much pride 
how much I appreciate the effort and 
courage of the American troops in So- 
malia today. However, it is my feeling, 
after speaking with Michael,” their 
son, “and I stress this is my personal 
feeling, that the military of the United 
States should do one of two things— 
withdraw all American troops from So- 
malia or supply adequate reinforce- 
ments to complete the mission so the 
American troops and people can con- 
tinue to hold their heads high with 
pride and respect." 

Their son was ambushed and shot in 
the shoulder, had his shoulder torn 
apart, and is in a hospital in Germany 
right now, when he was trying to sta- 
bilize the situation when the two heli- 
copters were shot down. These parents 
feel as the American people and many 
of us in this Congress feel. We have lost 
our mission. 

The President had the White House 
lawn ceremony where he paraded down 
the green pasture of the White House 
with the troops behind him and he said, 
we are back home again. Welcome 
home, America. But he forgot to tell 
the American people, we left 4,000 and 
now 5,700 troops behind. This past 
weekend 12 of them were brutally mur- 
dered and massacred. 

It is time that this President stopped 
worrying about the cameras and what 
looks good walking down the White 
House lawn and start worrying about 
the young men and women who are 
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serving in Somalia. It is time that he 
bring them back home. And if he will 
not do that, then we have to do it legis- 
latively. 

Many of us tried to do it on the floor 
of the House last week, and the Rules 
Committee and the leadership would 
not let us have an up or down vote. 
Why? because they knew they would be 
embarrassed. Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans would have voted to cut off 
all funding for the Somalia operation, 
so the leadership of this body said, do 
not authorize that type of an amend- 
ment on the House floor. 

I want to ask my colleagues to do 
something very simple. H.R. 239 was in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. MICA] on August 4 of this year. 
It is a very simple resolution. It says, 
bring the troops home. 

I have asked the Clerk of the House 
today to prepare a discharge petition 
to force this bill on the House floor for 
a vote within 7 legislative days. I am 
asking all of our colleagues, those that 
are on the floor tonight, those that are 
back in their offices and those that 
might be watching any other place in- 
side the beltway, to come down to this 
well today, tomorrow, and Thursday 
and sign the discharge petition for H. 
Res. 239. 

If this President will not face up to 
reality, if the leadership of this body 
will not face up to reality, then we 
have an obligation to take care of 
those troops who are currently in 
harm’s way. 

We have got to bring out our POW’s. 
We have got to bring all of our troops 
back home to America. 

I would urge all our colleagues to 
join with us in that effort, and I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TANNER). The Chair would like to re- 
mind Members that it is not in order to 
direct remarks in debate to persons 
viewing the proceedings in the gal- 
leries or on television or even to other 
Members who, not being present in the 
Chamber, might be viewing the pro- 
ceedings on television. All remarks 
should be addressed to the Chair. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ROTH). 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I make my 
remarks to the Chair. 

I would like to compliment the pre- 
vious speaker for the excellent state- 
ment he made, because had this Con- 
gress joined the previous speaker and 
myself in that May 25 vote, our soldiers 
would be home today. And they would 
not be coming home in body bags or be 
prisoners of war in Somalia. They 
would be here in this country today. 

What concerns me, Mr. Speaker, is 
that we have a President who wants to 
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stay there. And, Mr. Speaker, we have 
a Secretary of State who wants to stay 
there. We have a Secretary of Defense 
who wants to stay there. We have a 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, all Democrats, who wants to 
stay there. 

But every Republican I have talked 
to wants to bring our soldiers home. 

Mr. Speaker, that is precisely why we 
have to have this special order, because 
the American people are asking us to 
act for them, if their leadership does 
not. So we have to speak for the Amer- 
ican people. That is why I want to 
thank the previous speaker and all the 
speakers we had here this afternoon 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] for taking this special order. 
I think it is important to point out 
that the people who want to stay there 
are the Democrats. The people who 
want to come home are the Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

We also have another outstanding 
Member of this House, the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. BENTLEY}. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr, Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for yielding to me and also for taking 
this special order on a very, very vital 
subject. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON] and to point out 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON] and others that my office has 
been inundated in the last 24 hours, in 
particular, with calls from constitu- 
ents who are absolutely irate that our 
men are being abused as they are in So- 
malia. And they are saying, come 
home. We have no business being over 
there. 

I think what we need to do is maybe 
review these things a little bit. I know 
it has been done in this special order 
already, but I am going to do it once 
more, because I have a couple of com- 
ments I want to put on the end. 

In December, President Bush de- 
ployed more than 20,000 troops in So- 
malia to restore order and disperse 
food. The House approved U.S. partici- 
pating in May, but the Senate left the 
resolution in limbo. 

Since May, Republicans have been 
trying to get our troops out. As many 
people who could be fed have been fed. 

The situation has degenerated into a 
civil war. 

I have voted constantly to remove 
our troops. 

The situation reminds me of Viet- 
nam. In 1961, the United States sent 275 
observers. Eventually, we had to send 
troops to protect our observers. Fi- 
nally, we were in war—without know- 
ing why nor knowing how to extricate 
ourselves. 

I think the so-called Powell Doctrine 
sums up the Republican position—don’t 
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go anywhere unless one, it is in the na- 
tional interest, two, there are defined 
objectives, and three, there is a defini- 
tive exit strategy. 

The current United States strategy 
in Somalia fails on all three points. 

This is simply a situation of knowing 
when to say “when.” We have done 
what we could do to ease the suffering 
in Somalia. I would venture to say that 
the continued presence of American 
troops will only add to the suffering of 
these people. 

Last week—as has happened several 
times before, the House Democrat lead- 
ership stopped an up-and-down vote on 
American participation in Somalia. 

What started as an American peace- 
keeping mission is rapidly becoming a 
Democrat leadership war. We should 
bring our troops home now, and let the 
Somalis fight their own civil war. 
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We should let all countries every- 
where fight their own civil war, with- 
out risking the lives of Americans. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Maryland. As always, she 
is right on the mark, and I have a great 
deal of respect for her. 

Mr. Speaker, in bringing this special 
order to a close, let me just point out 
that the humanitarian mission of our 
military in Somalia was accomplished 
weeks and months ago. Troops should 
have come home weeks and months 
ago. Now look at what has happened: 12 
dead, 8 missing or held prisoner, and 
maybe even more; 78 seriously wound- 
ed, and maybe even more. 

That situation is going to get worse 
and worse and worse, because there is 
no visible enemy there to fight. This is 
not fighting a country that has been 
invaded. This is not really even a civil 
war, as I alluded to before. It is noth- 
ing but anarchy and chaos in a country 
that does not even have a government. 
We have no business being there. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON] mentioned 
that we had a resolution on this floor 
which was offered in the form of a mo- 
tion to recommit, which would have re- 
quired the President to come to this 
Congress and state the United States’ 
interest and goals that will be served 
by continuing our troops in this place 
called Somalia. That motion to recom- 
mit was voted down. 

I have to say, there were about 20 
good Democrats who voted ‘‘yes” with 
about 175 Republicans. But there were 
about 240 Democrats who voted against 
that very reasonable resolution. If it 
had passed, these deaths may not have 
happened. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
United States interest and no United 
States goal in keeping our troops in 
Somalia today. 

That is why I urge all Members to at- 
tend the 4 o’clock meeting in SC-5 over 
on the Senate side, where Secretary of 
Defense Aspin and Secretary of State 
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Christopher are going to speak to 
Members and give us reasons. Good 
reasons are not going to be there. 

I ask all Members to go to that meet- 
ing and speak up on behalf of the con- 
stituents they represent, because they 
know that the public overwhelmingly 
rejects our troops being kept in Soma- 
lia today. Please go to the meeting, 
please tell the President to bring these 
troops home. That is real humani- 
tarianism. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House will stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 35 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. BONIOR) at 4 o'clock and 
34 minutes p.m. 


——EE 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIVING 
POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2491, 
DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS AND HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AND 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Mr. DERRICK, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-274) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 268) waiving points of order 
against the conference report to ac- 
company the bill (H.R. 2491) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry 
independent agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, and officers for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and order 
to be printed. 


NOTIFICATION OF MEMBERS RE- 
GARDING CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 1804, GOALS 2000: EDUCATE 
AMERICA ACT 


(Mr. DERRICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
to notify members of the House of the 
Rules Committee’s plans regarding 
H.R. 1804, Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. The committee is planning to 
meet the week of October 11, 1993 to 
take testimony and grant a rule on the 
bill. In order to assure timely consider- 
ation of the bill on the floor, the Rules 
Committee is considering a rule that 
may limit the offering of amendments. 
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Any Member who is contemplating 
an amendment to H.R. 1804 should sub- 
mit to the Rules Committee in H-312 in 
the Capitol, 55 copies of the amend- 
ment and a brief explanation of the 
amendment no later than 12 noon on 
Tuesday, October 12, 1993. 

The Rules Committee is expected to 
make in order the text of H.R. 3210 as 
original text for the purposes of 
amendment. This text, in addition to a 
number of necessary technical and con- 
forming changes, incorporates changes 
requested by the administration into 
the Goals 2000 bill that was reported 
from the Committee on Education and 
Labor. Therefore, all amendments 
should be drafted to that text. It is my 
understanding that this substitute will 
be available from the document room 
tomorrow. Members should instruct 
legislative counsel to draft their 
amendments to conform to the text of 
H.R. 3210. 

We appreciate the cooperation of all 
Members in this effort to be fair and 
orderly in granting a rule for H.R. 1804. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 2518 


Mr. NATCHER submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 2518) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation, and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purposes: 
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The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2518) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Health and Human Services, 
and Education, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes," having met after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 13, 21, 26, 31, 39, 67, 71, 72, 
109, 116, 118, 121, 125, 126, 127, 134, and 135. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 30, 
50, 52, 61, 63, 73, 78, 82, 87, 90, 101, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 119, and 122, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $4,6/5,801,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $64,278,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $85,576,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $5,579,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $1,122,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 27, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $2,926,381,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 32, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $2,051,132,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 33, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $331,915,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 35, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $128,701,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 36, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $21,677,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $119,981,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 


bered 38, and agree to the same with an 


amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $233,605,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $/11,039,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $3,750,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 43, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $69,917,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 44, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $135,409,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $2,189,960,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 47, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $2,189,960,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $300,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 62, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $4,237,050,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $871,282,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 363,590,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 75, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $6,924,497,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $6,896,052,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 77, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $5,642,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $41,434,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In Meu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $91,373,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $305,193,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $798,208,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $613,445,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $123,129,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $33,437,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 88, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $/,376,659,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $1/,050,603,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 91, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $250,998,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 93, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $240,155,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 94, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $36,431,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 95, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $38,992,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 96, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $3,108,702,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $2,149,686,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 98, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $339,257,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 99, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $253,152,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 100, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $/16,878,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 102, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $2,296,936,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 103, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $78,435,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate Num- 
bered 105, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $1,481,183,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 106, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows; 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $38,077,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 107, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $23,455,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 110, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $8,020,160,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 128, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment insert: $205,097,000. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 130, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $7,690,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 131: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 131, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $8,657,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 132, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

SEC. 507. No funds appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be expended by an entity unless 
the entity agrees that in expending the assist- 
ance the entity will comply with sections 2 
through 4 of the Act of March 3, 1933 (41 U.S.C. 
10a-10c, popularly known as the Buy American 
Act"’). 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 6, 11, 15, 
23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 34, 41, 45, 48, 49, 51, 53, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 65, 68, 69, 70, 74, 92, 104, 108, 111, 
117, 120, 123, 124, 129, and 133. 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
NEAL SMITH, 

DAVID R. OBEY, 
LOUIS STOKES, 

STENY H. HOYER, 
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NANCY PELOSI, 

NITA M. LOWEY, 

JOSÉ E. SERRANO, 

ROSA L. DELAURO, 

JOHN EDWARD PORTER, 

BILL YOUNG, 

HELEN DELICH BENTLEY, 

HENRY BONILLA, 

JOSEPH M, MCDADE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


TOM HARKIN, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 
DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
DALE BUMPERS, 

` HARRY REID, 
HERB KOHL, 
PATTY MURRAY, 
ARLEN SPECTER, 
MARK O. HATFIELD, 
TED STEVENS, 
THAD COCHRAN, 
SLADE GORTON, 
CONNIE MACK, 
CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 
The managers on the part of the House and 
Senate at the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2518) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and Education, 
and Related Agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following joint statement 
to the House and Senate in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
managers and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report. 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
ADMINISTRATION 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Amendment No. DS Appropriates 
$4,615,801,000 instead of $4,943,181,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $4,588,536,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$4,234,000 to continue the Samoan, Pacific Is- 
lander and Asian American employment and 
training Initiative, including $3,234,000 to be 
allocated to the State of Hawaii, $2,970,000 
for labor market information and $1,500,000 
for microenterprise grants under title IV of 
JTPA. The conferees agree that the 
$12,537,000 provided for the McKinney home- 
less program includes $7,482,000 for the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration and 
$5,055,000 for the Assistant Secretary for Vet- 
erans Employment and Training. 

Amendment No. 2: Earmarks $64,218,000 for 
Native American job training instead of 
$61,871,000 as proposed by the House and 
$65,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3: Earmarks $85,576,000 for 
migrants and seasonal farmworkers instead 
of $78,303,000 as proposed by the House and 
$88,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are agreed that the farmworker 
housing program should be continued in its 
current form, with the understanding that 
grants may be awarded on a competitive 
basis; the agreement includes $3,000,000 for 
this program. 

Amendment No. 4: Earmarks $5,579,000 for 
all activities conducted by and through the 
National Occupational Information Coordi- 
nating Committee instead of $5,357,000 as 
proposed by the House and $5,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 5: Earmarks $3,861,000 for 
rural concentrated employment programs as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $3,831,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the first sum named in said 
amendment, insert: $206,000,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement provides an ad- 
ditional $206,000,000 for the summer youth 
employment program for the summer of 1994, 
instead of $300,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $178,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The agreement also provides for a 
separate appropriation of $50,000,000 for the 
school-to-work program to be available for 
obligation for the period October 1, 1993 
through June 30, 1995. 

With the amount appropriated in this bill 
for summer youth employment for program 
year 1993, it is the intent of the conferees to 
ensure that the Department of Labor has 
sufficient funds to maintain the program 
year 1992 participant level of 655,000 youths. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $1,122,000 
for the National Center for the Workplace in- 
stead of $744,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Inserts separate appro- 
priation of $750,000 for the Women in Appren- 
ticeship and Nontraditional Occupations Act 
as proposed by the Senate. The House bill did 
not include a separate appropriation for this. 

Amendment No. 9: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House providing that certain 
summer youth employment funds shall be 
available for obligation for the period Octo- 
ber 1, 1993 through June 30, 1994. This matter 
has been addressed under amendment num- 
ber 6. Also deletes language proposed by the 
House that would have provided that funds 
are to be available for the period beginning 
October 1, 1993 to carry out the women in Ap- 
prenticeship and Nontraditional Occupations 
Act. This matter has been addressed under 
amendment number 8. 

STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriate $77,042,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$69,542,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 11: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In Meu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $3,376,617,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$9,140,000 for unemployment insurance auto- 
mation grants and $9,000,000 for employment 
service automation grants. 

Amendment No. 12: Earmarks $74,986,000 
for activities under the Wagner-Peyser Act 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$67,486,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13: Inserts unemployment 
workload threshold level of 3.28 million pro- 
posed by the House instead of 3.437 million as 
proposed by the Senate. 

PENSION AND WELFARE BENEFITS 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $64,058,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$64,408,000 as proposed by the House. 
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EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 15: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized to accept, retain 
and spend in the name of the Department of 
Labor all sums of money ordered to be paid to 
the Secretary of Labor, in accordance with the 
terms of the Consent Judgment in Civil Action 
No. 91-0027 of the United States District Court 
for the District of the Northern Mariana Islands 
(May 21, 1992) 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Inserts language proposed by the Senate 
that would authorize the Secretary of Labor 
to accept and spend funds received as a re- 
sult of a consent judgment in U.S. District 
Court for the Northern Mariana Islands. De- 
letes language proposed by the Senate ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that Mem- 
bers of Congress should participate on an 
equal basis with all other Americans in the 
health care system that results from health 
care reform legislation. 

BLACK LUNG DISABILITY TRUST FUND 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates 
$1,002,175,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,001,575,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 17: Earmarks $29,529,000 
for transfer to the salaries and expenses ac- 
count as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$28,929,000 as proposed by the House. The in- 
crease over the House bill is for the financ- 
ing of an additional 39 FTE's to prevent the 
closings of the black lung field offices. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates 
$297,244,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $294,640,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conference agreement includes $31,112,000 for 
the onsite consultation program. 

MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates 
$195,002,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $193,858,000 as proposed by the House. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates 
$282,018,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $281,768,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conference agreement includes $250,000 for 
continuation of the BLS publication of the 
aircraft manufacturers employment cost 
index; this funding is provided for one addi- 
tional year of publication, with the intent 
that the industry and interested Federal 
agencies cooperate in seeking any funding 
for subsequent fiscal years. 

Amendment No, 21: Makes available 
$51,927,000 from the Unemployment Trust 
Fund as proposed by the House instead of 
$51,227,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates 
$143,127,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $142,242,000 as proposed by the House. 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 

Amendment No. 23: Reported in technical 

disagreement. The managers on the part of 
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the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 

For expenses necessary during the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and each fis- 
cal year thereafter, for the maintenance and 
operation of a comprehensive program of 
centralized services which the Secretary of 
Labor may prescribe and deem appropriate 
and advantageous to provide on a reimburs- 
able basis under the provisions of the Econ- 
omy Act (subject to prior notice to OMB) in 
the national office and field: Provided, That 
such fund shall be reimbursed in advance 
from funds available to agencies, bureaus, 
and offices for which such centralized serv- 
ices are performed at rates which will return 
in full cost of operations including services 
obtained through cooperative administrative 
services units under the Economy Act, in- 
cluding reserves for accrued annual leave, 
worker's compensation, depreciation of cap- 
italized equipment, and amortization of ADP 
software and systems (either acquired or do- 
nated): Provided further, That funds received 
for services rendered to any entity or person 
for use of Departmental facilities, including 
associated utilities and security services, 
shall be credited to and merged with this 
fund. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate, 

The conference agreement includes the 
Senate language with regard to the Working 
Capital Fund amended to make it permanent 
in nature. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 24: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

SEC. 102. None of the funds in the Employees’ 
Compensation Fund under 5 U.S.C, 8147 shall be 
expended for payment of compensation, benefits, 
and erpenses to any individual convicted of a 
violation of 18 U.S.C. 1920, or of any felony 
fraud related to the application for or receipt of 
benefits under subchapters I or III of chapter 81 
of title 5, United States Code. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage prohibiting the payment of benefits 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act to any individual who has been con- 
victed of defrauding the program. 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which prohibits the Secretary of Labor from 
implementing, during fiscal year 1994 only, 
certain Davis-Bacon ‘helper’ regulations 
and certain proposed regulations concerning 
apprenticeship in the construction industry. 
The conferees have taken this action on a 
one-time basis and are agreed that any fur- 
ther action on this matter should be taken 
by the authorizing committees of jurisdic- 
tion. 

TITLE U—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 

Amendment No. 26; Deletes a legal citation 

proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 27: Appropriates 
$2,926,381,000 instead of $2,833,588,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,954,341,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Within the total provided for the health 
care for the homeless program, the conferees 
have included $3,250,000 to provide school- 
based primary health care services to home- 
less and at-risk youth. 

The conferees support the continued ef- 
forts to establish a Statewide health care 
system and health scholarship program for 
Native Hawaiians. Of the funds made avail- 
able, $450,000 is intended for the administra- 
tion of Papa Ola Lokahi, and $700,000 is for 
the Native Hawaiian Health Care Scholar- 
ship Program to support a wide variety of 
health care disciplines, particularly nurse 
practitioners. The remaining funds are to be 
utilized for the operation of the five island 
health care systems. 

The conferees intend that $1,500,000 of the 
funds made available under the Pacific Basin 
initiative be allocated to the Medical Officer 
Training Program. 

If any funds are available under the Area 
Health Education Centers program to initi- 
ate any new core centers, the conferees en- 
courage the agency to give consideration, 
among other factors, to applicants in States 
that demonstrate a strong financial commit- 
ment to Area Health Education Centers. 

The conferees do not intend to require the 
Health Resources and Services Administra- 
tion to revise its procedures for allocating 
fiscal year 1994 lending authority in the 
Health Education Assistance Loan Program. 

Amendment No. 28: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which establishes a limitation on funds that 
may be used for the health centers mal- 
practice claims fund. 

VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION PROGRAM 
TRUST FUND 

Amendment No. 29: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which appropriates $3,000,000 for administra- 
tive costs rather than $2,500,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates 
$110,000,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $80,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

CENTERS FOR DISEASE CONTROL AND 
PREVENTION 
DISEASE CONTROL, RESEARCH, AND TRAINING 


Amendment No, 31: Deletes a legal citation 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates 
$2,051,132,000 instead of $1,910,182,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,088,781,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes suffi- 
cient funds to support the full cost of the 
Tuskegee reimbursement program within the 
sexually transmitted diseases grants and in- 
fertility programs. 

The conferees commend the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) for 
undertaking a comprehensive review of their 
HIV prevention activities and for initiating a 
process for community-level planning. With- 
in the funds provided for HIV prevention pro- 
grams, the conferees intend that the CDC 
have the flexibility to respond to the chang- 
ing nature of the HIV epidemic by imple- 
menting administrative reforms. Meanwhile, 
the CDC is encouraged to continue the direct 
funding of community-based organizations 
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until such time as comprehensive reforms 
are in place and evaluated. 

The conference agreement includes 
$116,769,000 for tuberculosis control activities 
rather than $120,269,000 as proposed by the 
House and $106,269,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


The conferees encourage the Institute to 
provide grants to meet the important equip- 
ment and instrumentation needs in cancer 
research, with a particular emphasis on 
those emerging institutions of excellence so 
recognized with cancer center planning grant 
awards. The conferees believe it is of critical 
importance to provide for the unique needs 
of emerging institutions of excellence to en- 
able them to attract the quality researchers 
necessary to build a highly competitive re- 
search institution. 

The conferees intend that the Director of 
the Institute have the discretion in review- 
ing cancer research facilities construction 
needs to address excellent and outstanding 
projects with the funds provided in fiscal 
year 1994. 

The conferees encourage the Institute to 
permit citizens of the State of Hawaii, and 
particularly Native Hawaiians, to partici- 
pate in Federally-supported clinical trials. 


NATIONAL HEART, LUNG, AND BLOOD INSTITUTE 


The conferees are encouraged by the 
progress that the Institute has made with re- 
spect to both sickle cell disease and bone 
marrow transplantation. The conferees en- 
courage the Institute to continue to capital- 
ize on the research opportunities it has cre- 
ated in these areas, including, for example, 
applying the new approaches of gene therapy 
and bone marrow transplants to curing 
sickle cell disease. 

The conferees are pleased that the Director 
is moving ahead with the establishment of 
the National Center for Sleep Disorders Re- 
search and encourages support for the full 
range of Center activities. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


The conferees remain concerned about sui- 
cide, particularly among youths, and are 
supportive of the suicide centers. The con- 
ferees strongly encourage the Institute to 
continue its commitment to basic and epide- 
miological research on potential causes and 
risk factors for suicide, as well as interven- 
tions to prevent suicide and suicidal behav- 
ior. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH RESOURCES 


Amendment No. 33: Appropriates 
$331,915,000 instead of $328,915,000 as proposed 
by the House and $332,915,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 34: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $7,000,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement identifies 
$7,000,000 for construction of extramural fa- 
cilities instead of $8,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The House had no comparable 
provision. In accordance with the National 
Institutes of Health Revitalization Act of 
1993, the conferees expect twenty-five per- 
cent of the extramural facilities construc- 
tion funds appropriated to be awarded to in- 
stitutions of emerging excellence. 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR HUMAN GENOME 
RESEARCH 


Amendment No. 35: Appropriates 
$128,701,000 instead of $119,030,000 as proposed 
by the House and $131,925,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


JOHN E. FOGARTY INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $21,677,000 
instead of $22,240,000 as proposed by the 
House and $19,988,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Amendment No. 37: Appropriates 
$119,981,000 instead of $118,481,000 as proposed 
by the House and $120,481,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
(Including Transfer of Funds) 


Amendment No. 38: Appropriates 
$233,605,000 instead of $224,746,000 as proposed 
by the House and $241,225,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate earmarking $15,000,000 
for a director's discretionary fund and di- 
recting that $12,000,000 of this amount be al- 
located for Decade of the Brain activities. 

The conference agreement includes 
$7,500,000 for a director's discretionary fund 
instead of $15,000,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The House bill did not include funds for 
this purpose. The amount agreed to will per- 
mit the Director to respond quickly to prob- 
lems which emerge during the fiscal year 
without having to transfer funds from other 
priorities. The conferees note that the Office 
of the Director appropriation is unique with- 
in the National Institutes of Health in per- 
mitting full funding of the cost of scientific 
projects through the use of multiyear 
awards. The conferees expect the Director to 
use this authority for any initiatives which 
are undertaken within the discretionary 
fund. None of these funds are to be used to 
initiate projects requiring additional funding 
in future years without the formal approval 
of the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations through the normal reprogram- 
ming process. The conferees believe that the 
portion of this amount which should be allo- 
cated to Decade of the Brain activities 
should be determined by the Director after 
considering the full range of scientific needs 
at the National Institutes of Health. Accord- 
ingly, the conferees have not specified a 
funding level for Decade of the Brain activi- 
ties. 

The conference agreement also includes 
$3,505,000 for the Office of Alternative Medi- 
cine and $11,138,000 for the Office of Research 
on Women’s Health. 

The conferees are concerned about serious 
charges of racial discrimination and sexual 
harassment at the National Institutes of 
Health. The problem should be addressed and 
resolved. The conferees instruct the Sec- 
retary to submit progress reports on the res- 
olution of this problem to the House and 
Senate committees semiannually with an 
initial report due not later than January 31, 
1994. 


BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Amendment No, 40: Appropriates 
$111,039,000 instead of $114,385,000 as proposed 
by the House and $101,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$27,500,000 to continue construction of the 
consolidated office building. 
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SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH 
SERVICES 


Amendment No. 41: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $2,125,178,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42: Limits the amount 
available for obligation pursuant to section 
571 of the Public Health Service Act to 
$3,750,000 instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
HEALTH 


Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $69,917,000 
instead of $68,758,000 as proposed by the 
House and $71,167,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

The conferees direct the Department to al- 
locate $70,000 to the General Services Admin- 
istration to conduct an environmental as- 
sessment of the East Plaza of the Hubert 
Humphrey Building to determine the fea- 
sibility of that site for the National Museum 
of Health and Medicine. 

AGENCY FOR HEALTH CARE POLICY AND 
RESEARCH 


HEALTH CARE POLICY AND RESEARCH 
Amendment No. 44: Appropriates 
$135,409,000 instead of $129,051,000 as proposed 
by the House and $139,305,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAID 


Amendment No. 45; Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate pro- 
viding a $26,600,000,000 advance fiscal year 
1995 Medicaid appropriation. 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 


Amendment No. 46; Makes available from 
trust funds $2,189,960,000 instead of 
$2,172,598,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,192,414,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47: Earmarks $2,189,960,000 
instead of $2,172,598,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,192,414,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR DISABLED COAL MINERS 


Amendment No. 48: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides an advance appropriation of 
$190,000,000 for the first quarter of fiscal year 
1995 for black lung benefit payments as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House bill did not 
provide an advance appropriation for this 
purpose. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 


Amendment No. 49: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the’ House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $20,183,775,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
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House to the amendment of the Senate. The 
bill includes $20,183,775,000 for supplemental 
security income instead of $20,181,775,000 as 
proposed by the House and $20,172,775,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

The conference agreement provides 
$6,000,000 that was included in the Senate bill 
for SSI outreach demonstration projects. 
The House bill did not provide funding for 
this purpose. The conferees have also pro- 
vided $41,000,000 to reimburse the trust funds 
for the SSI program share of the automation 
initiative funded in the limitation on admin- 
istrative expenses account. The House bill 
included $45,000,000 for this purpose, and the 
Senate bill included $30,000,000. 

Amendment No. 50: Provides that indefi- 
nite budget authority can be used to fund 
supplemental security income benefit pay- 
ments after June 15 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of after July 31 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No, 51: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides an advance appropriation of 
$6,770,000,000 for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1995 for supplemental security income 
benefit payments as proposed by the Senate. 
The House bill did not provide an advance 
appropriation for this purpose. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 52: Provides a limitation 
on administrative expenses of $4,876,085,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$4,874,285,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 53: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides authority to fund work relat- 
ed to the Coal Industry Retiree Health Bene- 
fit Act of 1992 from the Limitation on Ad- 
ministrative Expenses account as proposed 
by the Senate. The House bill contained no 
similar provision. 

Amendment No. 54: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: : Provided, That reim- 
bursement to the Trust Funds under this head- 
ing for administrative erpenses to carry out sec- 
tions 9704 and 9706 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 shall be made, with interest, not 
later than September 30, 1996: Provided further, 
That not more than $1,800,000 is available until 
September 30, 1995 for erpenses necessary for the 
Commission on the Social Security “Notch” 
Issue, established by section 635 of Public Law 
102-393 as amended 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate requiring that 
the trust funds be reimbursed with interest 
for work related to the Coal Industry Retiree 
Health Benefit Act of 1992, and which ear- 
marks $1,800,000 for the Commission on the 
Social Security ‘‘Notch’”’ Issue to remain 
available until September 30, 1995. The con- 
ferees have deleted language proposed by the 
Senate which limited the amount of Medi- 
care trust funds which could be used for ad- 
ministrative expenses. The House bill in- 
cluded no similar provision. 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates 
$300,000,000 for an automation initiative in- 
stead of $330,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $220,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
FAMILY SUPPORT PAYMENTS TO STATES 
Amendment No. 56: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which provides an advance appropriation of 
$4,200,000,000 for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1995 for family support payments to 
States payments as proposed by the Senate. 
The House bill did not provide an advance 
appropriation for this purpose. 
LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


Amendment No. 57; Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

LOW INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 

For making payments under title XXVI of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1961, 
$1,475,000,000 to be available for obligation in 
the period October 1, 1994 through June 30, 1995. 

For making payments under title XXVI of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, an 
additional $600,000,000: Provided, That all of the 
funds available under this paragraph are here- 
by designated by Congress to be emergency re- 
quirements pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D) of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985: Provided further, That 
these funds shall be made available only after 
submission to Congress of a formal budget re- 
quest by the President that includes designation 
of the entire amount of the request as an emer- 
gency requirement as defined in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 
1985. 

The managers. on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes an ad- 
vance appropriation of $1,475,000,000 for low 
income home energy assistance for the pro- 
gram year 1994-1995, and does not include 
borrowing authority to reimburse prior year 
costs. The Senate bill included an advance 
appropriation of $1,507,408,000, of which 
$100,000,000 could be used for FY 1994 costs. 
The House bill did not contain an advance 
appropriation for this program. The con- 
ferees recommend that $25,000,000 be used for 
the leveraging incentive fund in program 
year 1993-1994, and that $35,000,000 be used for 
this purpose in program year 1994-1995. 

The conference agreement also includes 
language proposed by the Senate which pro- 
vides an additional $600,000,000 which shall be 
available only upon submission to Congress 
of a formal budget request designating the 
entire amount of the request as an emer- 
gency requirement as defined in the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985. These funds are intended to be 
made available to meet emergencies which 
may be national, regional, or local in scope. 
The conferees therefore urge the Administra- 
tion to make sufficient LIHEAP emergency 
funds available to meet the needs of flood 
victims in the Midwest States, without re- 
quiring a nationwide, formula distribution. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES BLOCK GRANT 

Amendment No, 58: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: $464,224,000, of 
which $42,940,000 shall be for carrying out sec- 
tion 681(a) of the Community Services Block 
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Grant Act, including $12,000,000 which shall be 
for carrying out the National Youth Sports Pro- 
gram: Provided, That payments from such 
amount to the grantee and subgrantee admin- 
istering the National Youth Sports Program may 
not exceed the aggregate amount contributed in 
cash or in kind by the grantee and subgrantee: 
Provided further, that amounts in ercess of 
$9,400,000 of such amount may not be made 
available to the grantee and subgrantees admin- 
istering the National Youth Sports Program un- 
less the grantee agrees to provide contributions 
in cash over and above the preceding year’s 
cash contribution to such program in an amount 
that equals 29 percent of such excess amount 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement provides 
$464,224,000 for Community Services Block 
Grant programs instead of $447,643,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $472,649,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conference agree- 
ment includes language proposed by the Sen- 
ate which earmarks $12,000,000 for the Na- 
tional Youth Sports Program and requires 
the grantee to provide a cash match of 29% 
of the amount in excess of $9,400,000. The 
House bill did not include a matching provi- 
sion. 

The conferees expect the Department of 
Health and Human Services to promulgate 
new regulations delineating increased 
matching requirements for the youth sports 
program, as well as to require a competitive 
process, for one or more awards. Pro- 
motional activities for this program shall in- 
clude acknowledgement of the federal fund- 
ing provided through the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 

The conference agreement deletes lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate which reduced 
funding for consultant services for agencies 
funded in the bill by 3.52 percent from the 
level proposed in the President's Budget. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 

PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR CHILD CARE 
ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 59: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which makes funding for the child care and 
development block grant program available 
for obligation under the same terms and con- 
ditions applicable in the prior fiscal year. 
The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT 

Amendment No. 60: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which appropriates $2,800,000,000 for the on- 
going social services block grant under title 
XX of the Social Security Act and appro- 
priates an additional $1,000,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, for the newly-au- 
thorized activities under title XX related to 
public investments in qualified 
empowerment zones and enterprise commu- 
nities. The House bill included $2,800,000,000 
for the ongoing title XX program. 

CHILDREN AND FAMILIES SERVICES PROGRAMS 

Amendment No. 61: Inserts a legal citation 
for the Commission on Child and Family 
Welfare as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are concerned about the increasing 
number of commissions that have an ex- 
tended life. It is not the intention of the con- 
ferees to fund this Commission beyond fiscal 
year 1995. 

Amendment No. 62: Appropriates 
$4,237,050,000 instead of $4,169,806,000 as pro- 
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posed by the House and $4,296,796,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
FAMILY SUPPORT AND PRESERVATION 

Amendment No. 63; Appropriates $60,000,000 
for family support and preservation as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House bill did not 
include funding for this new program, which 
was authorized in the Omnibus Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1993 after passage of the House 
appropriations bill. 

ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
AGING SERVICES PROGRAMS 

Amendment No. 64: Appropriates 
$871,282,000 instead of $841,875,000 as proposed 
by the House and $881,863,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 

Amendment No. 65: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $94,431,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment to the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes $500,000 
to continue the HHS human services trans- 
portation initiative. 

The conferees are aware that a significant 
amount of activity is occurring within the 
Department concerning programs related to 
domestic violence. The conferees request the 
Department to prepare and submit a report 
prior to next year’s appropriations hearings 
outlining the amount of money being spent 
on this subject and explaining the operations 
of the various programs and the degree to 
which they are coordinated. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

Amendment No. 66: Appropriates $63,590,000 
instead of $62,379,000 as proposed by the 
House and $64,800,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 67: Restores House lan- 
guage stricken by the Senate providing the 
funds for administrative costs for each Pub- 
lic Health Service agency funded in this Act 
shall not exceed the amount requested in the 
President's budget. 

Amendment No. 68: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: 19/1(d) and sec- 
tion 1503 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment to the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement restores a legal 
citation stricken by the Senate pertaining to 
automatic taps in authorizing legislation. 

The conferees direct the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Institute of Envi- 
ronmental Health Sciences to become more 
aggressive in the pursuit of research into the 
role environmental factors play in contribut- 
ing to elevated rates of breast cancer such as 
have been observed in Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, in the State of New York, and in 
other counties throughout the United 
States. In prohibiting funding for section 
1911(d) of P.L, 103-43, it is not the intention 
of the conferees to prohibit the conduct of 
the study described in section 1911(a) 
through 1911(c). The conferees strongly en- 
courage such research into the role of envi- 
ronmental factors and note that the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute retains the discretion 
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to use funds appropriated under this Act to 
carry out the study so described. 

Amendment No. 69: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In leu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: SEc. 207. For the purpose 
of carrying out subparts I] and III of part B of 
title XIX of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 300z-21 et seq.) for fiscal year 1994, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services shall 
obligate $7,532,065 from the amounts made avail- 
able pursuant to section 1935(b) of that Act for 
fiscal year 1994 to those States and Indian tribes 
or tribal organizations for which the amounts 
specified in the award statement issued by the 
Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration under those subparts on Novem- 
ber 2, 1992, was greater than the amount speci- 
fied in the award statement issued on August 6, 
1993, in the amounts equal to those differentials. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

Inserts language proposed by the Senate 

that requires the Secretary to obligate 
$7,532,065 from funds available for the Sub- 
stance Abuse Block Grant program to com- 
pensate certain States for reductions in their 
fourth quarter allocations for the block 
grant in fiscal year 1993. The original alloca- 
tions were based on faulty data. The lan- 
guage has been modified to delete references 
to individual States. The conferees stress 
that this one-time action is only being taken 
to correct an error by the Department in the 
original allocation of funds to the States. 
This action will have no impact on State al- 
locations under the block grant in fiscal year 
1994. 
Amendment No. 70: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate per- 
taining to funding limits for peer review or- 
ganizations in the Medicare program. 

Amendment No. 71: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate pertaining to dispropor- 
tionate share hospital payments in the Med- 
icaid program. 

Amendment No. 72: Deletes without preju- 
dice Senate language which would have pro- 
hibited payment of Social Security disabil- 
ity benefits to individuals who are confined 
to mental institutions because of a ‘‘not 
guilty by reason of insanity’’ court judg- 
ment. The conferees believe this issue should 
be addressed by the authorizing committees. 
TITLE I1I—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

EDUCATION REFORM 

Amendment No. 73: Inserts technical provi- 
sion added by the Senate indicating that this 
appropriation account includes authority to 
transfer funds. 

Amendment No. 74: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: For carrying out 
education reform activities authorized in law in- 
cluding activities authorized by the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology Edu- 
cation Act, $155,000,000, of which $5,000,000, 
under section 402 of the Perkins Act, shall be 
used by the Secretary for activities, including 
peer review of applications, related to school-to- 
work transition, and $45,000,000. shall be used 
under section 420A of the Perkins Act for State 
grants and subgrants to initiate activities in 
States and localities related to school-to-work 
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transition: Provided, That $105,000,000 of the 
funds provided shall be for carrying out activi- 
ties authorized by the Goals 2000; Educate 
America Act, or similar legislation, if enacted 
into law by April 1, 1994, of which $5,000,000 
shall be used for “State Planning for Improving 
Student Achievement Through Integration of 
Technology Into the Curriculum"; and that if 
such legislation is not enacted by that date, the 
$105,000,000 shall be transferred to “Student Fi- 
nancial Assistance" to be used to alleviate the 
funding shortfall in the Pell Grant program 
under subpart 1 of part A of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated in this 
account shall become available on July 1, 1994 
and remain available through September 30, 
1995, 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$50,000,000 for school-to-work initiatives as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $33,750,000 
as proposed by the House. 

The conference agreement also provides a 
contingent appropriation of $105,000,000 to 
implement the Goals 2000: Educate America 
legislation currently being considered by the 
House and the Senate. This amount includes 
$5,000,000 for new initiatives to integrate 
technology into school curricula, if author- 
ized. The agreement provides that if the 
Goals 2000 legislation is not enacted by April 
1, 1994 that the funds provided will be applied 
to the shortfall in the Pell Grant program as 
proposed by the Senate. This appropriation 
is provided on a forward funded basis similar 
to other education accounts. 

COMPENSATORY EDUCATION FOR THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

Amendment No. 75: Appropriates 
$6,924,497,000 for compensatory education for 
the disadvantaged programs instead of 
$6,871,147,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,971,620,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Provides that 
$6,896,052,000 become available on a forward 
funded basis instead of $6,844,682,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $6,943,175,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 77: Earmarks $5,642,000,000 
for basic grants instead of $5,597,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $5,687,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 78: Deletes language in- 
cluded by the House but stricken by the Sen- 
ate. The conference agreement follows the 
basic statute which provides for a setaside of 
basis grant funds for grants to the Pacific 
Outlying Areas. 

Amendment No. 79: Earmarks $41,434,000 
for capital expenses instead of $39,734,000 as 
proposed by the House and $42,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 80: Earmarks $91,373,000 
for the Even Start program instead of 
$89,123,000 as proposed by the House and 
$92,123,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 81: Earmarks $305,193,000 
for migrant education programs instead of 
$302,773,000 as proposed by the House and 
$306,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 82: Earmarks $4,960,000 for 
rural technical assistance as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,980,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

IMPACT AID 

Amendment No. 83: Appropriates 
$798,208,000 for Impact Aid activities instead 
of $813,074,000 as proposed by the House and 
$748,368,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 84: Earmarks $613,445,000 
for 3(a) payments instead of $630,000,000 as 
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proposed by the House and $563,780,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 85: Earmarks $123,129,000 
for 3(b) payments instead of $123,629,000 as 
proposed by the House and $121,629,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 86: Earmarks $33,437,000 
for 3(d)(2)(B) payments instead of $29,462,000 
as proposed by the House and $34,762,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 87: Deletes earmark for 
3(e) payments included by the House but 
stricken by the Senate. The conference 
agreement includes no funding for this activ- 
ity. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


Amendment No, 88: Appropriates 
$1,376,659,000 for school improvement activi- 
ties instead of $1,339,178,000 as proposed by 
the House and $1,393,893,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 89: Provides that 
$1,050,603,000 of these funds be available on a 
forward funded basis instead of $1,014,709,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,065,101,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 90: Earmarks $25,196,000 
for chapter 2 national programs as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $24,925,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 91: Earmarks $250,998,000 
for State grants for mathematics and science 
education instead of $246,016,000 as proposed 
by the House and $252,658,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 92: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: Provided further, That of 
the amount provided, $20,000,000 shall be used 
for Department of Education activities author- 
ized under the Safe Schools Act, or similar legis- 
lation, if such legislation is enacted by April 1, 
1994, except that if such legislation is not en- 
acted by that date, this amount shall be trans- 
ferred to “Student Financial Assistance" to be 
used to alleviate the funding shortfall in the 
Pell Grant program under subpart 1 of part A of 
title IV of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as 
amended. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$20,000,000 for a new safe schools initiative if 
enacted into law by April 1, 1994 instead of 
$32,838,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
House bill did not include funds for this pur- 
pose. The conferees are agreed that this 
amount should be available on a forward 
funded basis similar to other elementary and 
secondary education programs. The con- 
ference agreement provides that if the nec- 
essary authorizing legislation is not enacted 
by April 1, 1994, that these funds will be 
transferred to “Student Financial Assist- 
ance” for the Pell Grant shortfall. 

The conferees intend that all of the funds 
provided for the Ellender fellowships pro- 
gram be used for student fellowships and 
that the Close Up Foundation provide a Fed- 
eral dollar match no less than the amount 
matched in FY 1993. The conferees further 
intended that the Close Up Foundation 
match Federal dollars on at least a one to 
two basis in 1995. 

The conferees intend that the funding pro- 
vided for Education for Native Hawalians be 
distributed as follows: 


Special Education Pro- 


$1,000,000 
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Family Based Education 


CONGENG ess ssvesssecssccisonscacsee 5,000,000 
Gifted and Talented Pro- 
BAD apy iaa cots vnuavdderasevccrwave 1,000,000 
Model Curriculum Imple- 
mentation Project .......... 50,000 
Higher Education Program 800,000 


Further, given that a priority rec- 
ommendation of the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Summit was the establishment of cul- 
tural learning centers, a minimum of $374,000 
shall be for the planning and development of 
at least two cultural learning centers. 

BILINGUAL AND IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


Amendment No. 93: Appropriates 
$240,155,000 for bilingual and immigrant edu- 
cation instead of $242,789,000 as proposed by 
the House and $232,251,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 94: Earmarks $36,431,000 
for training programs instead of $36,672,000 as 
proposed by the House and $35,708,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 95: Earmarks $38,992,000 
for immigrant education programs instead of 
$40,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$35,968,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Amendment No. 96: Appropriates 
$3,108,702,000 for special education instead of 
$3,039,442,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,134,734,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 97: Earmarks $2,149,686,000 
for Part B grants to States instead of 
$2,108,218,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,163,508,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 98: Earmarks $339,257,000 
for preschool grants instead of $325,773,000 as 
proposed by the House and $343,751,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 99: Earmarks $253,152,000 
for Part H grants for infants and families in- 
stead of $243,769,000 as proposed by the House 
and $256,280,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 100: Earmarks $116,878,000 
for the Chapter 1 handicapped program in- 
stead of $113,755,000 as proposed by the House 
and $120,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

REHABILITATION SERVICES AND DISABILITY 

RESEARCH 

Amendment No. 101: Includes the citation 
for the Technology-Related Assistance for 
Individuals with Disabilities Act as proposed 
by the Senate. The House bill included a 
similar citation. 

Amendment No. 102: Appropriates 
$2,296,936,000 for rehabilitation services and 
disability research Instead of $2,251,028,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,316,913,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR PERSONS WITH 


DISABILITIES 
GALLAUDET UNIVERSITY 
Amendment No. 103: Appropriates 


$78,435,000 for Gallaudet University instead 
of $77,435,000 as proposed by the House and 
$79,435,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 104: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $7,000,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$1,000,000 to remain available until expended 
for construction instead of $2,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House bill did not 
include funds for this purpose. 
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VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Amendment No. 105: Appropriates 
$1,481,183,000 for vocational and adult edu- 
cation instead of $1,474,243,000 as proposed by 
the House and $1,483,433,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 106: Earmarks $38,077,000 
for vocational education research and dem- 
onstration activities instead of $31,327,000 as 
proposed by the House and $40,327,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 107: Earmarks $23,455,000 
for vocational education demonstrations in- 
stead of $16,705,000 as proposed by the House 
and $25,705,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 108: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: , including $3,000,000 for 
model community education and employment 
centers 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement modifies lan- 
guage inserted by the Senate to require that 
$3,000,000 of funds for vocational education be 
earmarked to demonstrate the model com- 
munity education and employment centers 
concept. The Senate bill earmarked $5,000,000 
for this purpose. The House bill included no 
similar provision. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Amendment No. 109: Deletes citation pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 110: Appropriates 
$8,020,160,000 for student financial assistance 
instead of $8,120,366,000 as proposed by the 
House and $8,004,293,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 111: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: $2,300: Provided 
further, That notwithstanding section 401(g) of 
the Act, as amended, if the Secretary deter- 
mines, prior to publication of the payment 
schedule for award year 1994-1995, that the 
$6,303,566,000 included within this appropriation 
for Pell Grant awards for award year 1994-1995 
is insufficient to satisfy fully all such awards 
for which students are eligible, as calculated 
under section 401(b) of the Act, the amount paid 
for each such award shall be reduced by either 
a fired or variable percentage, or by a fired dol- 
lar amount, as determined in accordance with a 
schedule of reductions established by the Sec- 
retary for this purpose 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement sets the maxi- 
mum Pell Grant Award for the 1994-1995 aca- 
demic year at $2,300 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $2,250 as proposed by the 
House. The conference agreement also in- 
cludes language requested by the Depart- 
ment of Education requiring the Secretary 
to reduce awards if the appropriation is inad- 
equate to fully fund Pell awards with the 
$2,300 maximum. Both the Department and 
the conferees believe that the amount agreed 
to in conference for the Pell program is ade- 
quate to finance the agreed upon maximum. 
The additional language authorizing adjust- 
ment is not expected to be used but has been 
included to meet scorekeeping requirements 
under the Budget Enforcement Act. 
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The conferees have agreed to provide 
$584,407,000 for Federal Supplemental Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants, $616,508,000 for 
the Federal Work-Study program, and 
$72,429,000 for State Student Incentive 
Grants. These are the same levels provided 
in the Senate bill and the same levels appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1993. The conference 
agreement also includes $21,250,000 for the 
second year of the new State Postsecondary 
Review Program, instead of $25,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $10,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

Amendment No. 112: Deletes language in- 
cluded by the House but stricken by the Sen- 
ate. The conference agreement deletes the 
rescission of Fiscal Year 1993 funds proposed 
by the House. This rescission would have 
eliminated all funds for two new commis- 
sions authorized by the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1992. The conference action 
leaves in place $992,000 each for the National 
Commission on the Cost of Higher Education 
and the National Commission on Independ- 
ent Higher Education. 

FEDERAL DIRECT STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 

Amendment No. 113: Inserts the word “Stu- 
dent” into the appropriate heading as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 114: Modifies the legisla- 
tive citation for the Federal Direct Student 
Loan Program Account as proposed by the 
Senate. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Amendment No. 115: Modifies legislative 
citation as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 116: Restores legislative 
citation included by the House but stricken 
by the Senate. This citation relates to stud- 
ies of the training needs in the civilian air- 
line industry. The conferees are agreed that 
$700,000 is included for this study under the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education. 

Amendment No. 117: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $893,688,000 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement provides 
$893,688,000 for higher education instead of 
$889,855,000 as proposed by the House and 
$882,974,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 118: Deletes without preju- 
dice legislative language proposed by the 
Senate. This language would have made a 
technical amendment to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act related to the Robert Byrd Schol- 
arships program. The conferees understand 
that this issue is currently being addressed 
by the authorizing committee. The con- 
ference agreement includes sufficient funds 
to support the cost of this technical change. 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

CAPITAL FINANCING, PROGRAM ACCOUNT 

Amendment No. 119: Provided for a limita- 
tion of $357,000,000 on the volume of loan 
guarantees issued in Fiscal Year 1994 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The House bill provided 
for $178,500,000 of guarantees. 

EDUCATION RESEARCH, STATISTICS AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

Amendment No. 120: Reported in technical 

disagreement. The managers on the part of 
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the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate 
which clarifies that funding for this account 
is available for activities under legislative 
citations other than section 405 and 406 of 
the General Education Provisions Act. These 
citations are expected to be modified by new 
legislation during Fiscal year 1994. 

Amendment No. 121: Restores the citation 
for Blue Ribbon Schools stricken by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 122: Deletes the citation 
for educational partnership grants as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 123: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: $292,592,000: Pro- 
vided, That $31,000,000 shall be for research cen- 
ters, including funds to extend the existing 
award for a research center on the education of 
disadvantaged students for up to one year; 
$38,032,000 shall be for regional laboratories, in- 
cluding $9,508,000 for rural initiatives; 
$32,500,000 shall be for activities under the Fund 
for Innovation in Education; $4,463,000 shall be 
for civic education activities under section 4609; 
$5,396,000 shall be for Grants for Schools and 
Teachers under subpart 1 and $3,687,000 shail be 
for Family School Partnerships under subpart 2 
of part B of title III of Public Law 100-297; 
$16,072,000 shall be for national programs under 
section 2012, including not less than $5,472,000 
for the National Clearinghouse for Science and 
Mathematics under section 2012(d); and 
$13,871,000 shall be for regional consortia under 
subpart 2 of part A of title 1I; $25,944,000 shall 
be for star schools, of which $4,000,000 shall be 
awarded competitively for a demonstration of a 
statewide, two-way interactive fiber optic tele- 
communications network, carrying voice, video, 
and data transmissions, and housing a point of 
presence in every county; and $3,212,000 shall be 
for the National Writing Project 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

LIBRARIES 

Amendment No. 124: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter stricken and inserted 
by said amendment, insert: $146,309,000 of 
which $17,972,000 shall be used to carry out the 
provisions of title II of the Library Services and 
Construction Act and shall remain available 
until expended, and $4,960,000 shall be for sec- 
tion 222 and $2,802,000 shall be for section 223 of 
the Higher Education Act, of which $2,500,000 
shall be for demonstration of on-line and dial-in 
access to a statewide, multitype library biblio- 
graphic data base through a statewide fiber 
optic network housing a point of presence in 
every county, connecting library services in 
every municipality, to be awarded competitively 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement includes 
$2,500,000 for a demonstration of high tech- 
nology library bibliographic databases. The 
conference agreement provides that these 
funds are to be awarded competitively. 
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DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment No, 125: Appropriates 
$352,008,000 for departmental management as 
proposed by the House instead of $291,921,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

The conferees are concerned the Depart- 
ment continues to ignore the provisions in 
the Higher Education Act regarding the ap- 
pointment of a liaison for community and 
junior colleges. To date, no action has been 
taken regarding this appointment. The con- 
ferees urge the Secretary to comply with the 
law, including all of the qualifications for 
the appointee outlined in the Act, and fill 
the position on an expedited basis. 

The conferees concur in concerns expressed 
in the House report about the Department’s 
peer review of grant applications, and have 
provided additional resources and flexibility 
to promote needed improvement of the proc- 
ess. The conferees strongly encourage the 
Department to return to the practice of re- 
quiring three readers for competitive grant 
proposals, at least two of whom should come 
from outside the Department and have some 
expertise in the field in which the grant is to 
be made. The conferees are particularly con- 
cerned about the quality of the review proc- 
ess used to select awardees under the Stu- 
dent Support Services program under TRIO. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 126: Deletes without preju- 
dice Senate language which expressed the 
sense of the Congress concerning specific 
funding levels for education in future years. 

Amendment No. 127: Deletes without preju- 
dice Senate language which expressed the 
sense of the Congress that a specific proce- 
dure for considering proposals to consolidate 
or eliminate education programs be estab- 
lished as recommended in the National Per- 
formance Review. This matter is currently 
being reviewed by the Department and pro- 
posals are expected in the near future. 

TITLE IV—RELATED AGENCIES 


ACTION 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Amendment No. 128: Appropriates 


$205,097,000 instead of $201,526,000 as proposed 
by the House and $206,287,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

The conference agreement deletes the 
House language that earmarked funds for the 
VISTA program and the Senate language 
which reduced funding for consultant serv- 
ices for agencies funded in the bill by 5.025 
percent. 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


Amendment No. 129: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert: $312,000,000, of which $7,000,000 
shall be for Ready to Learn activities consistent 
with the purposes outlined in P.L. 102-545. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conferees agree that $7,000,000 be set 
aside for Ready to Learn activities prior to 
allocating funds under the Public Tele- 
communications Act of 1992, P.L. 102-356. 
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The Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
shall consult with the Department of Edu- 
cation to assure that the Department’s 
school readiness and curriculum goals are in- 
tegrated Into the programming and accom- 
panying materials promulgated in accord- 
ance with P.L. 102-245, the Ready to Learn 
Act. 

It is the understanding of the conferees 
that the Corporation shall award contracts, 
cooperative agreements, or grants to eligible 
entities defined in Public Law 102-545, sec- 
tions 4702(b)(1) and 4702(b)(2). 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DISABILITY 


Amendment No. 130: Appropriates $1,690,000 
for National Council on Disability instead of 
$1,590,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,791,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


Amendment No. 131: Appropriates $8,657,000 
for National Mediation Board instead of 
$8,506,000 as proposed by the House and 
$8,807,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 132: Restores section 507 as 
proposed by the House and stricken by the 
Senate providing that funds expended under 
this Act shall be expended in accordance 
with the Buy American Act. Deletes other 
language proposed by the House and stricken 
by the Senate concerning the purchase of 
American-made products. 


(Rescission) 


Amendment No. 133: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the section number named in said 
amendment, insert: 508 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
will move to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The conference agreement inserts language 
proposed by the Senate that provides for a 
cost-of-living adjustment for black lung ben- 
efit payments in January, 1994; the agree- 
ment also includes a_ rescission of 
$225,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, from 
funds appropriated for the Community In- 
vestment Program in Public Law 102-368. 
The House bill included no similar provi- 
sions. 

Amendment No. 134: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the Department of Justice 
should investigate whether any Federal civil 
rights laws were violated as a result of the 
murder of Yankel Rosenbaum on August 19, 
1991 and the ensuing riots in Crown Heights. 


TITLE VI—NONSMOKING POLICY 


Amendment No, 135: Deletes title VI of the 
bill proposed by the Senate that would have 
required the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to issue within 
180 days of enactment guidelines for institut- 
ing and enforcing a nonsmoking policy at 
each indoor facility where children's services 
are provided and required any person who 
provides children’s services to establish and 
enforce a nonsmoking policy that meets or 
exceeds certain requirements. 
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FY 1993 ry 1994 
Budget 


Title I - Department of Labor: 
al Fun Serer ee eerererereceresseseresssesese 3$2,270,.516.000 12,672,261,000 10,972,157,000 10,859.651,000 10,914,536,000 -1.355.978,000 


Trust FPunda,,.s.sssssssssesssnsaresssnsrnsnasssase (3,462,511,000) (3.690.914.000) (3,692,212,000) (3.662.424.000) (3,701,352,000) {+238,841,000) 


Title If =- Department of Nealth and Human Services: ‘ 
Federal Funds... cece cerccnerecreeeececseereveces 220,932, 782,000 215,.624,206,000 175,032,320,000 215.968.067.000 215,802,937,000 *4,871,155,000 


Current FOOT. cece cer ee ee te reece enverewswavvnes (172,736, 374,000) (176,459, 426,000) (175, 032,320,000) (176, 700. 659,000) (176.567.937.000) (+3,631,563,000) 


1995 adwance..... 


*s...... €38,195,408,000) (39,164,780, 000) ==- (39,267,408,000) (39.235,000,000) (+1,039,592,000) 
Trust FUNGO. eee ee eee weer ee ee neers ncnacnceesncces (7,049,992,000) (8,374,324,000) (7.774,421,000) (7.686.037.000) (7.763.583.000) (+713,591.000) 


Title III ~ Departaent of Education: 


sss....... 28,087,420,000 30,921,629.000 28,627.320,000 28,755,410,000 28,765,192,000 +677,772,000 


Title Iv ~- Related Agencies: 
Federal Punda ....ssesospesossssessososessnsessone 1.064.129.000 1,053.017,000 1.047,414,000 1,080,037,000 1,070,596,000 *6,467,000 


Current year....« 


.. (771,489,000) (760,377,000) (754,774,000) (760,037,000) (758, 


+000) (+12, 893,000) 
1996 GAVONCE. . cor eeerrsecnnerreenerseseseeseeee (292,640,000) (292,640,000) (292,640,000) (320,000,000) (312,000,000) (+19,360,000) 


Truet PUNKS. 2... secre ceccecccaecccescasscsesccces (111,062,000) (109,589,000) (109,514,000) (109,514,000) (109,514.00) {-1.548.000) 
Weed and Seed (P.L. 102-360) (rescission).....s.sssssss 225,000,000 oor s.. -225,000,000 -225,000,000 -450,000,000 
Bill-wide consultent savingS......ssssssssssssssessssss ..-. --- --- -10,000,000 --- =.. 


s...ssssssss 


Total, all title 
Federal Punda ...sssssssssssesersssessssesessueses 252,578,847,000 260,471,113.000 215.679.211.000 256,428,165,000 256.320,263.000 +3,749,416.000 


Current yesf...sssssssssssrssssnrennsserasesn s (214,090,799, 000) (221,013, 693,000) (215,386, 571,000) (216,640, 757,000) (216,781. 263,000) (+2,690, 464,000) 
1995 


BNCO cece cen e esr e estar reeseesereecee (38,195,408,000) (39.164,7860,000) =-- (39,267,408,000) (39,235,000,000) (+1.039,592,000) 
1996 OdvanCe....ssssssesssersssssersssssmesess (292,640,000) (292,640,000) (292,640,000) (320,000,000) (312, 000.000) (+19.360,000) 


Trust fun . wae 


TITLE I - DEPARTHENT OF LABOR 


ae eweeeeee €10,623,565,000) (12,174,627,000) (11.576,147,000) (11,457.975,000) (11,574.449,000) (+950, 884,000) 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


Job training progra: een neeeereerereeeesee .... 22,890,000 25,451,000 23,229,000 23,229,000 23,229,000 #339,000 
THUST LUNGS. oc cccrcccvccverecseversvesevcceseseses (2,192,000) (2,244,000) (2,244,000) (2,244,000) (2,244,000) (+52,000) 
Employment security... .eeensee e... 457,000 1,970,000 1,562,000 1,582,000 1,582,000 +1,125,000 
Truet LUNAS. occ eee e ewer esecan ates enesasevessnace (13,624,000) (15,117,000) (15,117,000) (15,217,000) (15,117,000) (+1, 493,000) 
Finenciel end edminietrative management.........600005 14,635,000 19,769,000 19,115,000 19,115,000 19,115,000 +4, 460,000 
Trust funde.... wee eeenaee seses (10,095,000) (8,232,000) (8,232,000) (8,232,000) {8,232,.000) (+1, 863,000) 
Executive direction end administration. ....ccecsseeece 4,817,000 6,361,000 6,100,000 6.100.000 6,100,000 *1,283,000 
Trust CUNGS.. ce sesscccscrccssecvecsevvesessrsvees (4,240,000) (1,424,000) (1,424,000) (1,424,000) (1,424,000) (-2,816,000) 
Regional operations... cs ccecrsecescrececeveereuseeuves 15.934.000 27,539,000 25,184,000 25,184,000 25,184,000 +*9,250,000 
Truet funda. sce we ce ec ceesecseescsueanesavcnsncee (25,205,000) (19,638,000) (19,638,000) (19,638,000) (19.638.000) (-5.567,000) 
Apprenticeship services,.... . REELLT 16,674,000 17,196,000 17,196,000 17,196,000 17,196,000 *#322,000 
Total, Program Administration... . ce eceeeeeeeues 130, 63,000 44,941,000, meets) 061,000 139 061,000 139 061.000 
Pederal funds.... ..sss 75.607.000 98.286.000 92.406.000 92,406,000 92.406.000 +16,799,.000 
Trust funde......ceecereeee ee eeeeecces ee eeeeee (55,356,000) (46,655,000) (46,655,000) (46,655,000) (46,655,000) (+8, 701,000) 
TRAINING AND EMPLOYHENT SERVICES 
Grants to Ste t 
Adult training. . 22. cee ceeeedeeeeeeeesreeeeeeseses 1,.015,021,000 1.030,021,000 986,023,000 986,021,000 986,021,000 +27,000,000 
Youth tralning....»ssssssessssssssn esser. EEEETET .. 676,682,000 686,682,000 656,682,000 658,682,000 656,682,000 -18,000,000 
Susser youth employsent and treining progras...... 640,674,000 1,686,782,000 986,762,000 853,782,000 +47.608.000 
Dislocated worker assistance... s.sssssssssssesssss 566,646,000 1,921,006,000 1,118,000,000 1,118,000,000 1,118,000.000 +551,354,000 
Flood relief supplemental... ...60ccsecesneuees 54,600,000 << --- --.- - -54,600,000 
Federslly administered progr. t 
Native Asericant...,ssssssss eee eee seesecerensese 61.871.000 61,871,000 61,871,000 65,000,000 64,216,000 *2,347,000 
Migrents and seesonal farmworkere...... 78,303,000 78,303,000 78,303,000 886,000,000 85,576,000 #7,273,000 
BOCHOOL$COWMOEK, once reer eecrccseesseesressaseceeee --- 135,000,000 33,750,000 50,000,000 50,000,000 +#$0,000,000 
Job Corpe: 
ae te eeeeeeeee 691,532,000 913,913,000 913,913,000 913,913,000 913,913,000 +22.381,000 
Construction and renovation.. ...ssesssssessess 74,543,000 239,756,000 126,556,000 126,556,000 126,556,000 *#$2,013,000 
Subtotal, Job Corpa... ..... l "966,075,000 1.153. ooo 1,040,469,000 1,040,469,000 «74,394,000. 
Youth Pair Chance... .. cece cece eee eeeeeeesceeneneee 50,000,000 25,000,000 25,000,000 “-- 25,000,000 -25,000,000 
Veterans’ employment... 2... ccc cece cence ee nee .. 8,957,000 6.957.000 8,957,000 8.957.000 8.957.000 --- 
National activities: 
Pilote and demonetratlons.,.s...sssssssssssrsss 35.080.000 35,080,000 35,080,000 37,080,000 36,580,000 *1,500,000 
Re rch, demonstration and evaluation.. 8.301.000 6,301,000 12,303,000 12,301,000 12,301,000 +4, 000,000 
Othar. .sseresssssssssssssssssssss EETTETTEEETT 20.521.000 20,521,000 20,521,000 23,550,000 23,021,000 *2.500.000 
Subtotal, National activities. "74,902,000 «8,000,000. 
... . 
Subtotal, Federal activities.........-.-; aes 1,229,108,000 1.526.702.000 1.316.252, 000 1,325,357. 000 1,346,122,000 #117,014,000 


REE CORRE EERE ERE SERRE EERE EERE CREE E REE EEE EES HOR EREEEEEEEEEES HORSES SEE EERE EES 


Total, Job Training Partnership Act......... *6 


376,000 
- 
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ry 1993 FY 1994 Conference va 
Comparable House Bill Senate Bill Conference FYS3 Comparable 
Job training for the homeless: 
Reguler Progras......s.sssssesosssesesenessssesses 7.482.000 7,482,000 7,482,000 7.462.000 7,482,000 Ee: 
Veterans PFOGTOM. .... cere reece cere eet ee see reetee 5,055,000 5,055,000 5,055,000 5,055,000 5,055,000 mize 
Clase Ceiling Cosmission.. esseesesasos sesessos 744.000 744,000 744,000 744,000 744,000 “=e 
National Center for the Workplace. ........seeeeseeceee 744,000 7 000 744,000 1,500,000 1.122.000 +378 
RESO RR een eee rene CRUSE REESE Eee sossesssssesesss sss s.sssese sessosssesssssss suosesses ... 
Total, Training and Eaploysent Services......... 4,396,756. 000 6.867.216.000 5.083.762.000 4 8.623.000 5,013.510.000 *616,754,000 


COMMUNITY SERVICE EMPLOYMENT FOR OLDER AMERICANS 


National COntrecte....,sssssesssersrsenssestrssessssas 308.926.000 328.472.000 320,190,000 320,190,000 320,190,000 11,264,000 


State grants 92,646,000 90,310,000 90,310.000 90,310,000 *3.176,000 
FOCAL. cee cece cee cere eee re ee eseereseersesereeees 396,060,000 aa 000 "10, $00,000 "10,500,000 410,500,000. 14,440,000 
- 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ANO ALLOWANCES 
Trade edjusteent.ss.ssssssssrsssssesessenesessnsassssme 211,000,000 169,900,000 189.900, 000 189,900,000 
Other activitlew. ccc ecw c ren cec rc ee een eneeeweeaneeenee 250,000 100,000 100,000 
TOCML Lecce cece eee n ewe nee e renee enaceenaeeeeeee "311.250.000 ~""}90,000,000 “790,000,000 190,000,000 190,000,000 -21,250,000 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Unesployeent Compensetion (Trust Funds): 


State OperationS....ssssessssses srsssssseesesesene  €2,629,783,000) (1.715.906.000) {1.715.906.000} (1.7125,906.000) (1.715,906,000) (+86,123,000) 
State integrity activitios, .... ccc eee n cen nescene (327,356,000) (356,928,000) (356,928,000) {356,928.000) (356 6.000) (+29.572.000) 
National ActivitieS......sssesssssesssssssssnesese (8.741.000) (16.295.000) (16.295,000) (34,575,000) (25,435,000) (+16,694,000) 
Contingency.. .. s.s.. .. (299,912,000) (347,272,000) (347,272,000) (347,272,000) (347,272,000) (+47,360,000) 
Contingency bill lenguage (OMB eutiwate).........5 (114,300,000) (70,500,000) (70,500,000) (70,500,000) (70,500,000) (-43,800,000) 

Portion treated as budget authority.........++ --- (39,770,000) (39,770,000) --- (39,770,000) (+39.770,000) 


Subtotal, Un 
Employeent Service 


sation(truet funde) 


(2.476,171,000) (2.476.171,000) (2,454,681.000) (2,.485.311,000) (+219,519,000) 


Alloteen to States: 
Federal LUNA... sc ccecsccavccescevesnesesssece 21,555,000 24.986.000 24.986.000 24.986.000 24.986.000 +3.431.000 
Trust funds............ wee were teers eteeesere (789,405,000) 1807.870.000) (607,870,000) (807,870,000) (807,870,000) (+18,465.000) 
Subtotal... 810.960.000 832.856.000 832,656,000 832,856,000 832,856,000 „l, 
National Activities: 
Federal funda...essssesossesosssossoses ssseses 2.002.000 2.056, 000 2,056,000 2,056,000 2.056.000 *34,000 
Trust funds......... ete weceees (66,754,000) (68,556,000) (68,556,000) (60,556,000) (68,556,000) (+1,802,000) 


Targeted Jobe tax credit.,.sssssssessssrnsss (14,880,000) (15,282,000) (14,880,000) (25,282,000) (14,880,000) eos 


One-stop Career Centers..... 


sesecssese --- 150,000,000 42.500.000 50,000,000 50.000.000 +50.000.000 


Subtotal., Eeployment Service.....sssssssssssssss 894.596.000 1.068.750, 000 960,848,000 960,750,000 968,348,000 *73.752,000 
Federal funds.. see s.ssse 23.557.000 177.042.000 69,542,000 77,642,000 77,042,000 +#53,485,000 
Truet fund@......-seeeeeee eee e eect eee ececcese (671,039,000) (891.708.000) (891,306,000) (883,708,000) 20,267,000) 


3.160,388,000 3.544,921,000 3,437,019,000 3.415.431,000 3,453.659,000 *293.271,000 
23,557.000 177.042.000 69.542.000 77.042.000 77.042,000 *53,485.000 
Trust Funds... ...seeeceesececcsscscce s.s.....s. €3,136,831,000) (3.367.8679,000) (3.367.477,000) (3,.338,389.000) (3,376,617,000) (+239, 786,000) 


ADVANCES TO UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND AND OTHER FUNDS... 4,665,000,000 2.556,000,000 


- 
Totel. Eeployeent & Training Adminiatration..... 12.960. 417.000 13,724.198.000 1,616, 342.000 11.669.615.000 11.762.730.000 -1.197.687.000 


al funds.. 


.. 9.768,230,000 10, 309.664,000 8,402,210,000 8. 264,571,000 8.339.458.000 =1.428,772,000 


Trust funde,...sssssssssssnssresessreseessnn (3.192.187.000) (3.414.534.000) + (3.414.132.000) (3,385,044,000) (3.423.272.000) t+231,085,000) 
LABOR ~ MANAGEMENT STANDARDS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Labor-management relations service............0-+-ee0ee 1,339,000 1.370.000 1.370.000 1,370,000 1,370,000 *31,000 
Lebor-management standarde enforcement.............. a 26,010,000 25.939.000 25,939,000 25.939.000 25,939,000 -71,000 
Tatal. LNB. wccasecsavesesccsvepececensevecesessy 27,349,000 27.309.000 27.309.000 27,309,000 27,309,000 -40.000 
PENSION ANO WELFARE BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Enforcement and compliance. se., 48,688,000 48,977,000 49,630,000 49,280,000 49,280,000 +392,000 
Policy, regulation and public service.............2005 11,357,000 11,303,000 11,303,000 11,303,000 11.303.000 -54,000 
Executive direction......... teres cesense tee w ence nee 3.592.000 3.475.000 3.475.000 3.475.000 3,475,000 -117,000 


37.000 63.755,000 


Total, PWUBA....ssscspssssasessres 058,000 64.058.000 +221.000 


PENSION BENEFIT GUARANTY CORPORATION 
Progres Administration subject to limitation 
{Trust Funds). ......2eeeeee ssessesesessosss REEERE oe (33.533.000) (34,194,000) (34,194,000) (34,194,000) (34,194,000) {(+661,000) 


Services related to terminations not subject to 
Limitations (non-add) 1/ 


eessese t99.039.000) (101, 487.000) (101. 487,000) (101.487.000) (101,487,000) (+2,448,000) 


Total, PBGC...........4. Crees see seereesrecceseere (132.572,000) (135. 681,000) (135,681,000) (135,681,000) (135,681,000) (+3,109.000) 
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EE S E A A on cote tate ate A A _caeeanne ARE Cepbareene NEVE Seeeerep he: 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Enforcement of wage and hour standards............+0+% 94.957.000 95,157,000 97.379.000 97.379.000 97.379.000 +*2.422,000 
Federal contractor EEO standards enforcement.......... 55,695,000 55,398,000 56,443,000 56,443,000 56,443,000 *748.000 
Federal programs for workers’ compensation... 70,336,000 71,923,000 71,923,000 71,923,000 71.923.000 +1.587,000 
Trust funds. 2... eee sc eee er eee scseerseeeneeesueneee (991,000) (989,000) (989,000) (989,000) (989,000) (-2,000) 
Executive direction end support services.........e0e08 11,466,000 11,431,000 11.431.000 11,431,000 11,431,000 -35,000 


Total, salaries and expenses... .. 0... ec eeeeeeene 233.445.000 .000 238.165.000 238,165,000 +4.720.000 
Pederal funåB.,.ssssossissospseossssesesoessens 232.454.000 233.909, 000 237.176.000 237,176,000 237.176.000 *4,722,000 
Trust CUMdG.. cere c sree se cesses ceeseseesereere (991,000) (989,000) (969,000) (989,000) (989,000) (-2,000) 


SPECIAL BENEFITS 


Federal employees compensation benefite.......-..ee05 286,000,000 275,000,000 275,000,000 275,000,000 275,000,000 -11,000,000 
Longshore and harbor workers’ benefite.........eeseeee 4,000,000 4,000,000 + 4,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 ..- 
Total, Special Benefita.,,...ssssessssssssssssas 290,000,000 279,000,000 279,000,000 279,000,000 279.000.000 -11,000,000 


BLACK LUNG DISABILITY TRUST FUND 


Benefit payments end interest on advances......... eee 886,251,000 947.967.000 947.967.000 947,967,000 947.967,000 +59,716,000 
Eeploysent Standarde Admin., salaries & expenses...... 29,726,000 28,929,000 28,929,000 29,529,000 29,529,000 -197,000 
Departmental Management, salaries and expenses........ 25,698,000 24,384,000 24,364,000 24,384,000 24.384.000 
Depertsental Man ment, inspector general....... 352.000 295,000 295,000 295,000 295,000 

Subtotal, Black Lung Disablty. Trust rund, apprn 944,027,000  1,001,575,000  1,001,575,000 | 1,002,178,000  1,002,175,000° 
Treasury adeiniatrative coste (indefinite)....... 756,000 756,000 756,000 756.000 756,000 tala 


763,000 1,002,331,000 1,002,331.000 1,002,931,000 


Total. Black Lung Disability Trust Fund......... 


1,002,931,000 


Total, Esploymeent Standards Adsinistration...... 1, 466,228,000 1,5126,229,000 1,519,496,000 1, 520,096,000 1.520,096,000 *Si, 
Paderal funda....,ssssssesssessessesessssssens 1,467, 237,000 1,515, 240,000 1,518,507,000 1,519,107,000 1.519.107.000 +51.870,000 
Trust funds (991,000) (989,000) (989,000) (989,000) (989.000) {-2, 000) 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES AND EXPE s y 
Safety and health standard., ,..sssssssssssssssssssssr 8.008, 000 8,647,000 8.647.000 8,647,000 8.647,000 .639. 000 
Enforcement: 
Federal Enforcement......ssssass . 134,689,000 137,518,000 137,518,000 138,122,000 138,122,000 #3,433,000 
State PrOGrams... cece seescceerecseereserssecsecens 67,265,000 68, 630.000 68,630,000 68,630,000 68,630,000 *1,345,000 
Technical SUPPOrt.. cess eecerceeeeeseeeessneeesnsesee 17,377,000 17,946,000 17,946,000 17,946,000 17,946,000 +569.000 
Compliance Assiatance........ wee eesersseseeecotes seen 40,957,000 41,859,000 S 42.009.000 44,009,000 44,009,000 *3,052,000 
Safety end health etetiatics...... sessssassesosossesss 12,820,000 12,795,000 12,795,000 12,795,000 12,795,000 
Executive direction and adsinistration..... 7,114,000 7,095,000 7.095.000 7,095,000 7,095,000 


Total, OSHA...ssssssssssasssrassssstssssessssass 286,250,000 294,490,000 29 


640,000 297,244,000 297.244.000 


MINE SAFETY AND HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


tsesososessssessosssesesesssseseese ee ereeee 100,331,000 101,416,000 102,723,000 103,377,000 103,377,000 *3.046.000 
Metal/monmetal.........6-0000e ene e tence weeeeees 39,259,000 40,399,000 41,052,000 41,542,000 41,542,000 *2,263,000 
Standards development........e00005 See eeeweesenee 1,398,000 1,378,000 1,378,000 1,378,000 1.378.000 -20,000 

AOBOBSBORTE. cos cresesecercccccsncecetecesescece .ssssss 2.497.000 3.802.000 3,802,000 3,602,000 3,802,000 +1,305,000 

Educational policy and development......... dinie piuse Wis ees, 13,359,000 14,475,000 14,475,000 a 14,475,000 14,475,000 *1,116,000 

Technical Gupport....seececcccenesccscccessccesccseves 21,683,000 21.977.000 21,977,000 21,977,000 21,977,000 #294,000 


Program adsinistration. 


12,970,000 8,451,000 6,451,000 8,451,000 8.451,000 -4.519.000 


Total, Mine Safety and Health Adsiniatration.... 193,856,000 195,002,000 195,C92,000 *3,.505,000 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Eeploysent and Unemployment Statistics. cee asi 84,934,000 85,150,000 66,470,000 86,470,000 86,470,000 *1,536.000 
Labor Market Information (Trust Funda).......--+eeee0% (48,907,000) (50,227,000) (51.927.000) (51.227.000) 151,927,000) {+3.020.000) 
Prices and cost of living.....ssssssessossesssesrensss 89,345,000 93,144,000 93,144,000 93,144,000 93,144,000 +3,799,000 
Compensetion and working conditions... ......cceeneeeue 64.305.000 64,211,000 64.211.000 64,461,000 64,461,000 *156,000 
Productivity and technology. ..»s.ssssssssss eee eee eeees 6,721,000 6.986.000 6.986.000 6.986.000 6,906,000 *265.000 


Economic growth and employment projections...... 4,082,000 4,193,000 4,193,000 4.193.000 4,193,000 *111,000 


1/ Increase in non-limitation funds per 11/6/92 
reepportionsent, 
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Executive direction and steff services....--.+eeeeeeee 25,605,000 26.764,000 « 26,764,000 26.764,000 26.764.000 +1,159.000 
Totel, Bureeu of Labor Statistics sesssssessee 323.899.000 330,675,000 333,695,000 333.245.000 333.945.000 *10.046.000 
Federal Punds....sssssssssssssssssessessssenes 274.992,000 200.448, 000 281,768,000 202,018,000 282,018,000 *7,026,000 

Trust Funda... cc cece cece ene eeeeereseeeneeeeee (48,907,000) (50,227,000) (51,927,000) (51,227,000) (51.927.000) (+*3,020,000) 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Emecutive direction, ..cessccsecucccccecscevecacerecces 20,676,000 19,751,000 19,751,000 19,751,000 19,751,000 -925.000 
Legal services........ sessserssossessossossesosoressss 568.485.000 59,096,000 59,096,000 59,446,000 59,446,000 +*961,000 

Trust funde......-.+++ Peewee wane were rene seecseeee (326,000) (332,000) (332,000) (332,000) (332,000) {+6,000) 
International labor effeire.... 2c. cece eee e eee eeceneee 7,390,000 7.572.000 7.972.000 7.942.000 7.942.000 *352,000 
Administration and mana . 15,069,000 14,911,000 14,911,000 14,911,000 14,911,000 -158,000 
Adjudication. .ssssssnsesesesssossssssssesesssss .òessss 16,638,000 19,369,000 19,369,000 19,369,000 19,369,000 +2.731,.000 
Promoting employment of people with disabilities...... 4,312,000 4.320.000 4.320.000 4.320.000 4.320.000 +8, 000 
Vowen’s Bureau.. s.s.. 7.757.000 7,605,000 7.605.000 7.770.000 7.770.000 *13,000 
Civil Rights Activities... ....ceceseswecerevesecseneee 4.922.000 4.906.000 4,906,000 4.906.000 4.906.000 -16.000 


Chief Financial Officer.. 


. 6.691.000 4,712,000 4.712.000 4,712,000 4,712,000 -1,979,000 


Total, Salaries and expenses... ccc cc cresccccvees 142,466,000 142,574,000 142,574,000 143,459,000 143,459,000 993,000 
Fal funde....csseccccesseee 142,140,000 142,242,000 142,242,000 143,127,000 143,127,000 +987,000 
Trust £UNdS. 6. cece cece ee eee eee ee eeweeeee veeees (326,000) (332,000) (332,000) (332,000) (332,000) (+6,000) 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
State Administration: 
Disabled Veterans Outreach Program.......sssssssss (862,004,000) (84,218,000) (84,218,000) (84,218,000) (64,218,000) (*2,214,000) 
Local Vet na Eeploysent Prog (76.111.000) (78.166.000) (78,166,000) (78,166,000) (78.166.000) (+2,055,000) 


Subtotal, State Adminietration......sssssessseses (158,115,000) (162,384,000) (162,384,000) (+4.269,000) 
Federal Adminiatration.......sesesee0% nnn e ee ewee (21,309,000) (21.339.000) (21,339,000) (22,339.000) (21.339.000) (+30. 000) 
National Veterans Training Institute,....sssssssssesss (2.848.000) (2.925.000) (2,925,000) (2,925,000) (2,925,000) (#77000) 


Total, Trust funds . (182,272,000) (186,648,000) 648,000) (186, 648,000) - 648,000) (+4,376,000) 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Audit: 

Federal funda.........+++ ee ee ee ee t... 20.285.000 19,436,000 19.436.000 19,436,000 19,436,000 -849.000 
Trust funde...... eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee (3,954,000) (3,990,000) (3,990,000) (3,990,000) (3,990,000) (+36,000) 

Investigation: 
Federal funds.....sssssssssss seesssssosossonsoesoe 8.426.000 8.945.000 8,945,000 8,945,000 8,945,000 *519.000 
Trust funds..........-- UCP e eS ereerecesesscsercess (341,000) --- --- --- o-- (-341,000) 
Office of Labor Racketeering... - 1... ces eeeenseenncace 11.632.000 11,690,000 11,690,000 11,690,000 11,690,000 +58,000 
Executive Direction and Management...........seeeeeeee 6.641.000 7.144.000 7.144.000 7,144,000 7,144,000 *503,.000 
Total, Office of the Inspector Ganeral..........  $1:279,000 51,205,000 31,205,000 51,205,000 $1,205,000 -74.000 
Federal CUNda.. ci ccvcsccccevccsveovecenees .. 46.984.000 47.215.000 47.215.000 47.215.000 47.215.000 *231.000 
Trust Sunde... .cccreccccrcecesereesesssesseces (4,295,000) (3,990,000) 13.990.000) (3,990,000) (3,990,000) (-305,000) 


OME. wee cece ee eeeescee 376,017,000 380,427,000 380,427,000 381,312,000 


000 +5,295,000 


Total, Departeental Nene 


81, 


1 


Federal funds. .......ccercceecccccessesesesces 189.124,000 189.457.000 169.457.000 190,342,000 190,342,000 *1,218,000 


Truet funds. 


(186,893,000) (190.970.000) (190,970,000) (190,970,000) (190,970,000) t 


077,000) 


..- s. 
Total, Labor Department 1/.....sssssssesssses... 15,733,.027.000 16.563.175, 000 14.664,369,000 14,522,075, 000 14.615.890, 000 -1,117,137,000 


Federal funde....s.sssessesssesesessss 


seecee 12,270,516,000 12.872.261.000 10.972,157.000 10,659,651,000 10,914,538,000 ~1,355.978,000 


Trust funds...... ssssssssssssesesssssssssseses  €3,462,511,000) (3.690.914.000) (3,692.212.000) (3.662.424.000) (3.701.352.000) (+238.8641.000) 


TITLE If - DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


HEALTH RESOURCES AND SERVICES 


Health Care Delivery and Assistance: 


Community health centers.......... ee ee $58,808,000 617.308.000 584,600,000 610,000,000 603,650,000 +44,842,000 
Migrant health centers. 57,306,000 63,806,000 59,000,000 59,000,000 59,000,000 +1,694,000 
Black lung CLINMCO.... cece eee ree ee senencereseseeee 8,000 3,968,000 3.968.000 4,200,000 4.142.000 +174.000 
Wealth care for the homeless.,,...ssssssssssssssss 58,014,000 57,960,000 64,014,000 60,000,000 63,011,000 +4,997,000 
National Health Service Corpse: 
Field placements..... sssssessesssesssssesessse 42,720,000 44,720,000 44,720,000 46.720.000 44,720,000 +#2,000,000 
Recrultment......-eee ee ereeee ssseresesesssesse 75.939.000 93,939,000 80.000.000 82.000,000 82,000,000 +6,061,000 
bubtotal, Nati Health Service Corpa.......:. 118,639,000 138,659,000 124,720,000  128.720,000 126,720,000 +8,061,000 
Granta to comsunities for echolarshipe........++«+ 478,000 478,000 476,000 478,000 476,000 --- 
Public housing health service grants.....s.ssssssse 8.923.000 8.916,000 8.923.000 8.923.000 8,923,000 --- 
Hansen's disease services... sc ccc ecececeerenecere 18.623.000 18,487,000 186,487,000 21,500,000 20,747,000 *2,124,000 
Payment to Hawaii, treatment of Hansen's Dise . 2.976.000 2.976.000 2,976,000 2.976.000 2.976.000 --- 


1/ Includes federal and Trust funds. 
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Native Hawaiian health Care,..ss.sssrssssses 


Pacific Basin initiative.......ceceeeeeees 


Alzheimers demonstration grante.......++- 


Total, Health Care Delivery & Asaluatance........ 


Meternel and child health: 


Maternal & child health block grant... 


Healthy start......... 


Emergency medical services for children.........4+ 


Total. Maternal and child health.........-sce0ee 


Health Professione: 


Exceptio financial need scholarships..... 


Centera of excellence, .... 22. cseceseeceeececerence 


Disadvantaged sasiatance.... 


WPSL recapitaliation.... 0... cec cece eee eeaeneeee 
Scholarships for disadvantaged studentse.........6. 


Faculty loan repayment...... 


Public health and preventive medicing.......sseeee 
Health administration traineeships / projects..... 


Family medicine training / de; tmente.. 2... cece nee 


General dentietry residenciet.......ssssssssssssss 
General internal wedicine and pediatrica........-- 


Physician aseietants..... 


Primary care loan prog Owdev as Peas recessceune 
Allied health special projects....ssssssssssssssss 
Area health education CenterS.,...ssssssssessessss 


Border health training centers.. 


Geriatric training end education centers........++ 
Interdiaciplinary traineeehipe... cee eee seeeenens 
Health profegetone data spateëm,.,.,ssssssssessssssss 
Research on health professione Lemuee...... cece eee 
Podiatric medicine,.ssssssssso 


Chiropractic demonatration granta@.....cccee 


Nurse training: 


need nurse education........ 


A 


Nurse practitioners / nurse midwives... 


Special projects...... 


Profesetonel nurse traineeshipe,...... 


Nurse disadvantaged aesietance...... 
Nurse enesthetiatS,,.s.sssspesssssesrsessssenes 
School nurse initiative...,.sssassssssssssesas 


Loan repayment for shortage area service. 


Subtotal, Nurse training.....ss.ssssssssrrsess 


Total, Health professions..........++ 


Resources development: 


Organ tranesplentation...... 


Health teaching facilities int et subsidies..... 


Trausa care... 


Total, Resources Development......csseeeseeeeeee 


Acquired temune Deficiency Syndrome (Arps): 


Education and treining centers 


Pediatric demonatratlone, .....sscccerrerceevesneee 


Ryan White AIDS Programs: 
Esergency assistanc 


Comprehensive Cère prograBt.,.sssssssssssssrss 
Early intervention program... sss.sssessssssrss 


Title IV.ssesesssees 


Subtotal, Ryan White AIDS programs........ 


AIDS dental services 


Subtotel. AIDS.. 


3.589.000 
2,556,000 


4,959,000 


ry 199¢ 
Budget Request 


3,586,000 
873,000 


4,933,000 
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House Bill 


3,586,000 
673,000 


4,959,000 


4,586,000 
3,000,000 


4.959.000 
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4,336,000 


4,959,000 


836,859,000 


664,534,000 


79,325,000 


4,810,000 


10,433,000 
23,461,000 
31,202,000 
7,925,000 
17,102,000 
1,053,000 
7.265.000 
1.494.000 
38.194,000 
3.730.000 
16,847,000 
4,916,000 
3.467,000 
19.812,000 
2,836,000 
10,013,000 
4,017,000 
643,000 
1,123,000 
615.000 


12,253,000 
15,443,000 
10,401,000 
13.973.000 
3,693,000 
2,724,000 
2,044,000 


60,531,000 


266,699,000 


2,767,000 
415,000 
4,368,000 


7,550,000 
16.435,000 


20,897,000 


164.757,000 
115,288,000 


47,968,000 


348,013,000 


385,345,000 


921.950.000 , 


704,534,000 
100,325,000 


4.608.000 


809,667,000 
10,428,000 
23.442.000 
37.702.000 
7,923,000 
17,086,000 
1,045,000 
10,692,000 
995,000 
47,194,000 
2,483,000 
20,080,000 
8,667,000 
5,000,000 
2,305,000 * 


13,177,000 


3,643,000 


2,623,000 


6,158,000 
19,563,000 
10,500,000 
19. 623.000 

5,193,000 

1,613,000 

4,000,000 


2,043,000 


70,913,000 


292,261,000 


2,652,000 
415.000 


4,349,000 


16,435,000 


20,897,000 


336.457.000 
233,988,000 


81,568,000 


6,000,000 


658,013,000 


695,345,000 


676,584,000 


664,534,000 


90,000,000 


7.500.000 


762.034.000 


10,433,000 
23,481,000 
31,202,000 
7,925,000 
17,102,000 
1,053,000 
7,265,000 
995,000 
47,194,000 
3,730,000 
16,847,000 
4,916,000 
3,467,000 
19,612,000 
2.636.000 
6,661,000 
643,000 
3,123,000 


12,000,000 
15,445,000 
10,401,000 
13.973.000 
3,693,000 
2.724.000 


2,044,000 


60,278 


266,963,000 


2,652,000 
415,000 


4.349.000 


7.416,00 


16,435,000 


318,000,000 
163,897,000 
47,968,000 


22,000,000 


$71,865,000 


7,000,000 


595,300,000 


908,342,000 


694,534,000 
100,000,000 


7,500,000 


802.034.000 


10,433,000 
23,481,000 
31,202,000 
7.925.000 
17.102.000 
1,053,000 
6,000,000 
995,000 
47,194,000 
3,730,000 
16,647,000 
7,100,000 
3,467,000 
23,000,000 
2,636,000 
10,013,000 
4,017,000 
643,000 
1,123,000 
615,000 
1,000,000 


12,253,000 
17,443,000 
10,401,000 
15,973,000 
3.693.000 
2,724,000 


2,044,000 


64,531,000 


AARNE REE EERE HERRERO EERE EEE HET O REE E ERO 


286.307.000 


2.652.000 
415.000 
$.000,000 


6,067,000 


16,435,000 


328,000,000 
183,897,000 
47,968,000 
22,000,000 


561,865,000 
7,000,000 


605,300,000 


901,410,000 


687,034,000 
97,500,000 


7,500,000 


792.034.000 


10,433,000 
23,461,000 
31,202,000 
7.925.000 
17,102,000 
1,053,000 
7,616,000 
995.000 
47,194,000 
3,730,000 
16,847,000 
6,554,000 
3,467,000 
22,203,000 
2.636.000 
9,175,000 
4,017,000 
643,000 
1,123,000 
615.000 
780,000 


12,253,000 
16,943,000 
10,401,000 
15,473,000 
3.693.000 
2,724,000 


2,044,000 


63,531,000 


282.692.000 


2,652,000 
415.000 


4.837.000 


7.904.000 


16.435.000 


325,500,000 
183,697,000 
47,968,000 


22,000,000 


7,000,000 


602,800,000 


*747,000 
-88.000 


+62.551.000 


+22.500,000 
*18,175,000 


+2,690,000 


+43,365,000 


+551,.000 
-499,000 
+9,000,000 


*2.636.000 


2,391,000 


-838,000 


+1.500.000 


+1,500,000 


+3.000,000 


+15,993,000 


.354,.000 


-20,097,000 


#140,743,000 
*68,609,000 
#22,000,000 


#231.352,000 


+7,000,000 


#217,455,000 
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Vamily planning... --- secre recscneeceeerrsrereeneseeeee 


(i) eee eee eee eee eee ee eee es 


Rural health r 


Rural outreach grantS.......esrrsssresssssasesssssssas 


Buildings and facilities 


National practitioner date bank.....sssssssssessssssss 


Total, Health resources and servicet.......ss.s. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES GUARANTEE AND LOAN FUND: 
Interest subsidy pro 


HEALTH EDUCATION ASSISTANCE LOANS PROGRAM (HEAL): 
New loan subsidies.. 


Liquidating account (non-add)........s000% 


HEAL loan Limitation (non=add)......ssssssssssssss 


Pro: a sane Cl) eee 


Total, 


HEAL. cae c cece cece ees e mene eeeeneesenseeee 


VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION PROGRAM TRUST FUND: 
Post - FY88 claies (trust fund)... 


HRSA administration (trust fund)......ssssrsrsrres 
Subtotal, Vaccine injury compensation trust fund 
VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION: 


Pre - FY89 claims (appropriation) ......ssseeceneee 


Total, Vaccine ÍNjuUFJ...»sssssssssssesssssessssss 


Health A 
CENTERS FOR 


ources & Services Admin........ 


DISEASE CONTROL 


Total, 


DISEASE CONTROL, RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Preventive Health Services Block Grant.... 


Sexually tranemitt 
Grants 


Infertility program.. 


Direct operationas......... 


Subtotal, Sexually tranemitted dis 


Iemunization: 
GROMER... eee cece ese ecenseeeee 


Direct operetiont.....sssssssssssssssss 


Adverse events reporting... 1... cece cece eeneeenenee 


Subtotal, Immunisation progre»: 


Infectious dis 


Tuberculosis: 
Granta.... 


Program operations..... 


Subtotal. Tuberculosis«...... 


Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS)....... 


Chronic and environmental disease prevention... 


Lead poisoning prevention..... 


Breast and cervical cancer screening.........565 


Injury control......... 


Occupational Sefety and Health (NIOSH): 
Research..... 


TEOLMING. 6 eee eee ee ewe eee ween ences 


Subtotal, MIOSH......... 


Rpldewle SOrvices...cccccccccccccvecccecs 


National Center for Health Statistica: 
Program operations......... 


Program SUppOrt.ssesssssssss 


18 evaluation funds (non-add).... 


Subtotal. health etatistice,. 


Total. DI 
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rY 1993 FY 1994 

Comparable Budget Request House Bill mate Bill Conference 
173.418.000 208.418.000 173,418.000 103.418.000 180,918,000 
4,176,000 4.176.000 4,176,000 11,176,000 9,426,000 
24.779.000 24,779,000 24.779.000 26,779,000 26,279,000 
962,000 942.000 942.000 942,000 942,000 
6,000,000 7,500,000 7,500,000 7.500.000 7,500,000 
~6,000,000 -7, 500,000 -7,500,000 -7.500,000 -7.500.000 
121.487.000 121,976,000 121,976,000 121.976.000 121.976.000 
"37571,964,000 3,086,930,000 + 2,833.5 000 2.954.341.000 2.926,381.000 
10,900,000 9,000,000 9,000,000 9,000,000 9.000,000 
22.202.000 23.512.000 23,512,000 23,512,000 23,512,000 
(47,631,000) (64,876,000) 16 000) (64,678,000) (64,878,000) 
(340,000,000) (375,000,000) (375,000,000) (375,000,000) (375,000,000) 
2,946,000 2,946,000 2,946,000 2,946,000 2,946,000 
25.148,000 26,456,000 26,458,000 26,458,000 26,458,000 
54,740,000 64.100.000 84.100.000 84,160,000 84,180,000 
2,500,000 2,500,000 2,500,000 3.000.000 3.000.000 
57.240.000 86.680,000 86.680.000 87,180,000 67.180.000 
110,000,000 80,000,000 60,000,000 110,000,000 110,000,000 
167,240,000 166. 680,000 166,680,000 197,180,000 197,180,000 


2.775,252,000 3.289,0686,000 3,035.726,000 3,186.979,000 3,159,019,000 
148,743,000 148.743.000 148,743,000 160,000,000 157.186.000 
5,456,000 5.456.000 5.456.000 7,500,000 6.989.000 
78,042,000 78,042,000 78,042,000 80,000,000 79,511,000 
--- 14,000,000 5,000,000 10,000,000 8.750.000 
11.510.000 11,510,000 11,510,000 11.510.000 


89.552.000 103,552,000 94,552,000 101,510,000 

287,820,000 557,620,000 377,000,000 482,000,000 455,750,000 

50,866,000 107,568,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 
2,393,000 2,393,000 2,393,000 2,393,000 2,393,000 


341,081,000 667,581,000 4 526,143,000 
40.282.000 40.282.000 40,282,000 $0,282,000 47,782,000 
73,566,000 123,566,000 115,000,000 101,000,000 111,500,000 

5,269,000 5.269.000 5.269.000 5.269.000 5.269.000 
76,835,000 128,835.000 120,269,000 106,269,000 116,769,000 

498,253,000 543,253,000 543,253,000 543,253,000 543,253,000 
70,117,000 92.117,000 108.017.000 128,000,000 123,004,000 
29.683.000 29,683,000 34,683,000 34,683,000 34,683,000 
71.303.000 85,303,000 72,303,000 60,000,000 78,076,000 
31,808,000 41,608,000 31,806,000 41,808,000 39,308,000 

101,252,000 111,252,000 104,000,000 119,252,000 115,439,000 
11,092,000 11,092,000 12,592,000 13,000,000 000 

112,344,000 122,344,000 116,592,000 132.252.000 128,337,000 
73,520,000 73.520.000 73,520,000 73,520,000 73.520.000 
46,605,000 56,605,000 48,605,000 52,605,000 51,605,000 

2.927.000 2.927.000 2.927.000 2,927,000 2.927.000 

(28,873,000) (28,873,000) (28,873,000) (28,873,000) (28,873,000) 
51,532,000 59.532.000 51,532,000 55.532.000 54,532,000 
16,648,000 16,648,000 16,648,000 16.648.000 

3,368,000 3,131,000 3.131.000 f 3,131,000 3,131,000 


1.662.545.000 2.161.788.000 1.910.102.000 2.08 


81,000 2.051.132.000 


23653 


Conference ve 
FY93 Comparable 


*7.500,000 
*5,250,000 
+1,500,.000 
-40,000 
+1,500.000 
-1,500,000 
+489. 000 
T1354, 417,000 


-1,900,000 


#1,310,000 
(17,247,000) 
(+35,000,000) 


#1,310,000 


+29,440,000 
+#500,000 


+29,940,000 


+29,940,000 


+383,767,000 


*8,443,000 


1,533,000 


*1,469,000 


+8,750,000 


+#167,930,000 


*#19.132,000 


*187,062,000 


*7,500,000 


#37,934,000 


*37.934.000 
*45,.000,000 
*+52,887,000 
*5,000,000 
*6,773,000 


*7,500,000 


+14.187.000 


el. 


*15,993,000 


106,000 


#3,000,000 


*3,000,000 


-257,000 
rrr 


+388.587.000 
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ry 1993 rY 1994 
Compareble Budget House Bill Conference 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
(INCLUDES AIDS) 
National Cancer Inetitute......sssssssssssssssssessssss 1.978.341.000 2.041.324.000 2.082.267.000 2,082,267,000 2,082.267,000 +#103,926,000 
Forward funding (PY95 = FYDT)... ccc cee eecseeeenree --- 100.790.000 --- --- --- --- 
National Heart, Lung. and Blood Inetitute,....ssssssss» 1.214.715,000 1,196.402,000 1.277.880.000 1.277.880.000 1.277.880.000 +63.165.000 
National Institute of Dental Research... 01. eeeeescvcee 161,141,000 163,009,000 169,520,000 169,520,000 169,520,000 *6,379,000 
National institute of Diabetes and Di and 
Kidney Die Ci eerie rrer reer reer ere eee errr ree eee ere 680. 660.000 671,284,000 716.054.000 716.054.000 716.054.000 +35. 394.000 
Forward funding (FY9S = PY9?)...sssssesasseresssre --- 5,651,000 --- --- o-- “+. 
National Institute of Neurological Disorde 
Stroke 599,477,000 590,065,000 630,650,000 630,650,000 630,650,000 *31,173.000 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Disesses. 984,210,000 1.065.583,000 1.065.583.000 1,065,583, 000 1,065,583,000 +61,373,000 
National Institute of Generel Medical Sciences........ 832.235.000 825,897,000 875,511,000 875,511,000 875,511,000 +43,276.000 
Forvard funding (FY9S = FY97),...ssssssssssssssssss --- 7,167,000 --- --- --- --- 
National institute of Child Heelth and Muman 
Development... ..cecenssccercsvecsusescesesesessssens 527.752.000 539, 464.000 555,195,000 555,195,000 555,195,000 27,443,000 
Forward funding (FY9S =- FY9OT). 1. cece ees c newer en enee --- 2,893,000 woe woe owe cos 
National Eye Institute....... s... 275,913,000 272,201,000 290,260,000 290.260.000 290.260.000 *14.347.000 
National Institute of Environmental Health Sciences... 251,187,000 253,356,000 264,249,000 264,249,000 264,249,000 #13,062,000 
Forward funding (FY95 - rY¥97)..... ovbenneGetcsbaes --- 7,950,000 --- ace ooo pr 
National Institute on Aging...s.s.ss... sresososssssses oe 399,528,000 392.615,000 420,303,000 420,303,000 420,303,000 *#20.775,000 
Forward funding (FY9S =- FY97)..... Male vane v.0'0.be ones --- 1,541,000 + --- ... oon eco 
Mationel Institute of Arthritie and Musculoskeletal 
and Skin Dis 212.243.000 210,382,000 223,280,000 223.280,000 223,260,000 #11,037,000 
National Inetitute on Desfness and Other Comsunication 
Disordert...sssssssss sessresssenesaserssserens 154,775,000 153,086,000 -> 162,823,000 162,823,000 162,823,000 +8,048,000 
National Inetitute of Nursing WAFER. cc cccccccescces 48,496,000 48,975,000 $1,018,000 51,016,000 531.016.000 +2.522, 000 
National Inatitute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholise.... 176,442,000 173.615,000 1085.617.000 165.617.000 185,617,000 *9,175.000 
Mational Inetitute on Drug ABDUEO. 6 cece eee eee w ewww nnne 404,183,000 407,098,000 425,201,000 423,201,000 425,201,000 *21,018,000 
Netional Institute of Mental Health......... she weweuee $83,122,000 $76.015.000 613.444.000 613,444,000 613,444,000 +30, 322.000 
National Center for Research Resources. wee eeesee . 312,657,000 324,625,000 328,915,000 332,915,000 331,915,000 +19, 256.000 
forward funding (FY9S = FY9?)....ssssssssssesssses --- 3,262,000 ..-. sse oss sse 
National Center for Human Genome Research.......+-+++. 106,134,000 131.925.000 119,030,000 131.925,000 128.701.000 +22.567,000 
Forvard funding (FY95 - FY97)... 7 2.624.000 = Sira = ce al 
John E. Pogarty International Center......---e+eeeeree 19,715,000 19,988,000 22,240,000 19,988,000 21,677,000 +1.962.000 
National Library of Medicine......sssssssssese 103,613,000 133,349,000 118, 461.000 120.481.000 119,981,000 +16, 368,000 
Office of the DiF@CtOr...s..ssssssesesssssesssssnssssss 190,334,000 234,907,000 224,746,000 241.225.000 233.605.000 +43,271,000 
Buildings and facilition. ...... 2. cece c cence ene eeeeneee 108,731,000 108,731,000 114,385,000 101,000,000 111,039,000 +#2,308.000 


SERRE ee SERRE REE REE SERRE EERE RE REE EERE EERE EES SERRE EEE EEEEEES SEEEER EERE EEE 
Total MoT Weve crcccecccsesecececccccucccscsseres 10,325.606,000 10, 667,984,000 10,936,652,000 10,956.389,000 10,955,773,000 *630,169,000 
Current year, FY 1994........2ceceeeeecceees (20,325.604,000) (10,535.898,000) (10.936,652,000) (10,956,389,000) (10,955,773,000) (+630,169,000) 


Porward funding (FY9S = PY9T)...- nse rece nee --- (132,086,000) --- --- = --- 


SUBSTANCE ABUSE AND MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION 
Center for Mentel Health Services: 
Mental Health Block Orant........ssssssrsessssesss 277.919.000 277,919,000 267,919,000 277,919,000 277,919,000 ese. 
Children’s mental health,,...sssssssrsssssssssssses 4,903,000 4,903,000 40,000,000 15,000,000 35,000,000 +30,097,000 
Clinical treining....ssssssessessses 2,956,000 2,956,000 = 2.956,000 2,500,000 -456.000 
AIDS CKOINING.. 02. cece crccceveccesscecbereeveveeee 2,987,000 2,987,000 2,943,000 2,987,000 2,943,000 -44.000 
Community support demonstrations... 24,402,000 24,402,000 24,402,000 24,402,000 24,402,000 sac 
Grante to States for the homeless (PATH)........-+ 29.462.000 29.462.000 29.462.000 29.462.000 29.462.000 sov 
Homeless services demonstrations.. ,......». ETETETT 21,419,000 21.419.000 21.419.000 21,419,000 21,419,000 --- 
Protection and adwocacy.......-cseeceeeeesee 20,832,000 20.832.000 20,832,000 22,332,000 21,957,000 *1,125,000 
AIDS demonetrationS,..,..s.ssssssssssrssssssssssssss s.. ... 2,000,000 ... 1,500,000 #1,500,000 
Subtotal, mental health...ssccsesseeeseeeees 0.000 408,977,000 396,477,000 417,102,000  +32,222,000 
Center for Substance Abuse Treatment: 

Substance abuse block grant.......ssssssssssserees 1,107.899.000 1.130.509.000 1.096.899.000 1.190.509.000 1.167.107.000 +59.208.000 
Transfer from forfeiture fund (non-add)... =>- ace sae (10,000,000) (10,000,000) (+10,000,000) 
Treatment grante to crisis areet..,...sssssssssssss 34,848,000 34,848,000 34,648,000 34,846,000 34,846,000 --- 

Treatment improvement os: 
gnant/p P women and children....... 43.638.000 49.228.000 49.228.000 49.228.000 49.228.000 *5.590.000 
Transfer from forfeiture fund (non-aedd)... (5,000,000) oun = (5.000,000) ($5,000,000) --- 
Caspus PTOGTEB. . wc eee ereceesverereresereeenees 186,395,000 9.395,000 9,395,000 9,395,000 9.395.000 -9,000,.000 
Criminal justice program.........-seeccnseenee 32,990,000 52990,008 32,990,000 33.990.000 33.990, 000 *1,000,000 


Critical populetions.......ssssssssnssesssesss 44.681.000 44.601.000 44,681,000 43,681,000 43.601.000 -1,000,000 
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Comprehenaive community treatment prog 


Transfer from forfeiture fund (non-add)... 


PEOIMA AGS coin cee shee cease teCepestvesdcscsececee 
AIDS demonstration & training: 
TRAINING. 6 ei eee een ee enee tee e eee new eee 


Linkage... csc cce eee ee seen eens 


Outreach... 


Treatment capacity expansion program.........-..05 


Transfer from forfeiture fund (non-edd)}....... 


Subtotal, Substance Abuse Treatment......... 


Center for Substance Abuse Pr 
P ention demonstrations: 
MAGNE TED: POWER E 0's ET ed ox 


ntion: 


Pregnant women & infaente..... 


Other prograss...... 


Community partnership.. 


Transfer from forfeiture fund (non-add)....... 


FROLMING. 00. cnccdeaeessccescvesecdsnsicsiescceuas 


Subtotal, Substence Abuse Prevention..... 


Buildings and facilities... .. cee eee ees ecesnccceeceees 
Program manegement.........65 


Total, Substance Abuse & Mental Health. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR HEALTH 


Populetion affaire: 


Adolescent family life..........+ 


Health Initiatives: 
Office of Di 
Promotion 


Physical fitness and sports.. 


Minority heslth....... 


Mationel vaccine program.......... 


Office of research integrity.... 


Office of women’s health..........0. 


Emergency preparedness... ..... eee ceeees 


Health cere reform data analysts.... 


Mealth Service Management... 2.5050 e een cn cere ere eeeeee 


Metional AIDS progras office..... 


Total, OASH... 


PUBLIC HEALTH EMERGENCY FUND 


Public health emergency fund.......... 


Flood relief supplemental... ......cc sence nw senee 


RETIREMENT PAY AND MEDICAL BENEFITS 
FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Retiresent payments. 


Survivors benefits....-.-++55. 


Dependent’s medical care.. 


Military Services Credlte.... 6. cece ccc een e rene eeeeeeee 


Total, Retirement pay end sedicel benefite...... 


AGENCY FOR HEALTH CARE POLICY AND RESEARCH 


Trust funde.... 


AIDS... 


1% evaluation funding (non-sdd) 


Subtotal including trust funds & 1% funds... 


Medical treatment effectiven 
Federal funds... 


Trust funds...sssssssssa 


Subtotal, Medical treatment effectiveness.. 


Program support.......+65 


Total, Health Care Policy and 
Federal Funds........ 


rch: 


Trust fundS...sssssssssssensssnesssssessssse 
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rY 1993 


ry 1994 
Budget R 


16.573.000 26,773,000 27,773,000 
(4,700,000) woe --- 
5.429.000 5.429.000 5.429.000 
2.812.000 2.812.000 2.812,000 
7,809,000 7,809,000 7.809.000 
10.535.000 10,535,000 10.535.000 
<>.. 88.872.000 22.072.000 
(15,300,000) --- o-- 
“"4,325,609,000  1,443.881,000  1,344,471,000 
56,295,000 69,295,000 61.295.000 
50,212,000 43,440,000 43,440,000 
18,483,000 18,483,000 17.483.000 
96,040,000 116,741,000 104,741,000 
(8,701,000) --- --- 
14,512,000 14,512,000 14.512.000 
"335,542,000 262.471.000 241,471,000 
952,000 952.000 952,000 
57.820,000 61,296,000 61.296.000 


2,004,803,000 2,153.480,000 2.057.167.000 


- 


7.598.000 7,591,000 7,591,000 
4.778.000 4.771.000 4.771.000 
1,453,000 1,453,000 1,453,000 
20.398,000 25,398,000 20.398.000 
2.737,000 8.737.000 2,737,000 
— 6.000.000 4.000.000 

--- 1,000,000 1,000,000 

oo 3.000.000 1.500.000 

-.- 5,000,000 3,000,000 
21.379.000 21,379,000 19,379,000 


2,936,000 


61.279.000 


6,000,000 --- ..- 

75,000,000 --- --- 
- 

109,462,000 119. 660.000 119. 660,000 

6,835,000 7,856,000 7,856,000 

21,565,000 22,665,000 22,665,000 


2.900.000 2 3,000 


140,762,000 153,060,000 


29,121,000 45.042.000 43,121,000 
(994,000) (994,000) (994,000) 
9.624.000 11.700.000 10,624,000 
(13.204.000) (13,204. 000) 113.204.000) 
(52,943,000) (70,940,000) (67,943,000) 
67.875.000 79.872.000 72.875.000 
(4,792,000) (4,792,000) 14.792.000) 
(72,667,000) .664. 000) (77.667.000) 
2.431.000 2,431,000 2,431,000 


109.051 ,000 139,045,000 129,051.000 


(5,786,000) (5.786,000) (5,786,000) 


nate Bil 


26.773.000 


2.812.000 
7.809, 000 
10,535,000 


(10,000,000 


1.415,009,000 


65.295.000 
43,440,000 
17.483.000 
104,741,000 
(10,000,000 


14,512,000 


245,471,000 
952,000 


61.296.000 


2.119, 205,000 


7.000,000 


4.771.000 
1,453,000 
20,396.000 
2.737.000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 


3.000.000 


21.379.000 


119.660,000 
7,856,000 


22,665,000 


48,042,000 


(994.000) 
10,624,000 


(13,204,000) 


139,305,000 


(5. 786,000) 


23655 


Conference ve 


1 Conf nce 
27,523,000 *#10,950.000 
--- (-4,700,000) 
5.429.000 --- 
2,812,000 --- 
7.809, 000 ... 
10,535,000 --- 
10,000,000 *10,000,000 
1 ..Ř- (-15,300,000) 
1,402,357,000 +76.748.000 
63,295,000 +7.000.000 
43,440,000 -6.772,000 
17,483,000 -1.000.000 
104,741,000 *8.701,000 
) (10,000,000) (*1,299.000) 
14,512,000 ... 
243,471,000 +*7,929,000 
952,000 .-- 
61,296,000 *3.476,000 


2,125,176,.000 #120,375,000 
7,000,000 -598,000 
4,771,000 -7,000 
1,453,000 ... 

20.398.000 ... 
2.737.000 --- 
4,000,000 +4,000,000 
1,000,000 +1,000,000 
2.250.000 +*2.250,000 
3,000,000 *3.000,000 

20.379.000 =1, 000,000 

-7.000 


8,630, 


-75,000,000 


119.660.000 *10.198.000 


7.856, 000 *1,.021,000 


22,665,000 


+1,100,000 


46,812,000 17,691,000 
(994,000) --- 
10,624,000 +1,000,000 


(13,204,000) 


{72,864,000) (71, 634.000) (+18,691,000) 
78.208.000 75,542,000 *7,667,000 
(4,792,000) (4,792,000) --- 

(83,000,000) (80,334,000) (+7. 667,000) 

2.431.000 2.431.000 --- 


135,409,000 +26,358.000 


15.786,000) 
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ry 1993 ry 1994 
le Budget House Bill 
..... . (13,204,000) (13,204,000) (13,204,000) (13.204.000) (13.204.000) --- 
Total, Health Care Policy & Research (non-add).. (128,041,000) (158.035.000) (148,041,000) 1158.295.000) (154,399,000) (+26,358,000) 
.. .. . ... 
Total, Public ith Service: 
Federal Punds......ssssssssssessss s.s..s.sas 17,160,296, 000 16,651,603, 000 18.290.596, 000 18.714.086, 000 16.649, 468,000 *1,4869,192,000 
Trust funds....sssssssssss . ... (5.786.000) (5.786.000) (5.786.000) 000) 


HEALTH CARE FINANCING ADMINISTRATION 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAID 


Medicaid current lew benefite.......sessssosessessssne 79,697,500,000 85,.733,613,000 


State and local administretion......s.sssessssssssessss 2,898,150,000 3.343, 800,000 


689.077.413.000 


Subtotel, Medicaid progres level, FY 1994....... 682,595,650,000 


Less funds advanced in prior year......- -17,100,000,000 


-24,600,000,000 


Total, request, FY 1994.....66e00- 65,495.650,000 64,477.413,000 


New advance, let quarter, FY 1995,,............ 24,600,000,000 26, 600,000,000 


85.733.613,000 


3.343,8600,000 


077,413,000 


-24,. 600,000,000 


64,477,413,000 


85,733.613.000 
3.343, 0800, 000 


89.077.413. 000 


-24.600,000, 000 


64.477.413. 000 


26,600,000, 000 


85.733,613,000 


3,343,800. 000 


69.077.413,000 


=24, 600,000,000 


64.477,413,000 


26.600, 000,000 


PAYMENTS TO HEALTH CARE TRUST FUNDS 


*6,036,113,000 
+445,650,000 


*6,481.763,000 


-7,500,000,000 


Sana nen en enenee 
-1.018.237.000 


+2,000,000,000 


Supplementel sedical insurance.......sssssssssssssssses 45,478,000, 000 45.097.000, 000 45,097,000, 000 45,097,000, 000 45,097,000,000 -381,000,000 
Hospital insurance for the uninsured.. ....sssssssssssss 326,000,000 458,000,000 458,000,000 458,000,000 458,000,000 #130,000,000 
Federal uninsured payment... 2... cece ence eeereeeereeene 39,000,000 48,000,000 48,000,000 48,000,000 48,000,000 +9,000,000 
Progras sanag . 117.862.000 128.440.000 128,440,000 128,440,000 128,440,000 +10,578, 000 
Total, Payment to Trust Funds, current law...... "J51962.862,000 °45.731.440,000 "45.731.440,000 745.731.440.000 "45731.440,000 z =231.422.000 
PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 
rch. monstration, and evaluation: 
Regular program, trust fundse....... eee eececeescece (35,951,000) (36,000,000) (41,000,000) 144,000,000) (43,250,000) (+7,299,000) 
Counseling program.............5- eee eccececesssese {9.920,000) (9,920,000) (9,920,000) (9,920,000) (9,920,000) Sai 
Rural hospital transition demonstrations, trust 
fundesssssseseopssesssssssssesse pees cence reecoee (22,816,000) (10,000,000) (16,000,000) (22,816,000) (21,112,000) (+1. 704,000) 
Essential access community hospitels, trust funds. --- (11,000,000) oon (10,000,000) (10,000,000) (*#10,000,000) 
New rural health grants............ ore (1,700,000) (1.700.000) (1.700.000) (1.700.000) (+1, 700,000) 
Subtotel, research, demonstration, & evaluation. (68,687,000) (68,620,000) (68,620,000) (88,436,000) (85,982,000) (+17,295,000) 
Medicare Contractors (Trust Funds)...... {1.600,362,000) (1,615,300,000) (1,615,300,000) (1,615.300.000) {1.615,300,000) (+14.938,000) 
State Survey and Certification: 
Medicare certification, trust funds............ eee (148,009,000) (145,600,000) (145,800,000) (145,800,000) (145,800,000) (+2, 209.000) 
Federal Adminiatration: = 
Frust TUNES. oo oe een eacccrecsecenesceverserveseres (333.693.000) (347,903,000) (343,000,000) (343. 000,000) (343,000,000) (+9, 307,000) 
Lees current law user fees... . ee ce cere ecenee {+122,000) (-122,000) {-122,000) {-222,000) {-122.000) ana 


Subtotal, Federal Adainistration,.....ssssssssss (333,571,000) (347,781,000) (342,878,000) (342,878,000) (342.878.000) t 307.000) 
RRR Renee ssssssssssosssss SERRE REE EERE Se sessssssssssesss sussseesessessss sesssesesssssess 
Total, Program management. .... 2. cee eccncerneenee (2,177,501.000) (2.172.5 000) (2.192.414.000) (2.189,960,000) (+39,331,000) 


HMO LOAN AND LOAN GUARANTEE PUND........ 


13.800,000 


ad -13.800.000 


Total, Health Care Financing Adeinietration: 
Federal fund 


136,072,312,000 136,808,653,000 110,208,853.000 136,808,853.000 136,808,853,000 +736,.541,000 
- 


Current year, FY 1994.........5 


ae eeee (222,472,312, 000) (110, 208,853,000) (110. 208. 653,000) (110, 208,853,000) (110, 208,653,000) (~1. 263,459,000) 
Wew advance, ist quarter, FY 1995......... (24,600,000,000) (26,600,000,000) 


(26,600,000,000) (26,600,000,000) (+2,000,000,000) 


Trust funds........ 


(2,150 000) (2.177.501.000) (2,172,598,000) {(2,192,414,000) (2,1 


CREE R RRR RRR RRR REE EES ERR TREE REE R NERS CERES REEE EERE sesser 


60,000) (+39,331,000) 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


PAYMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY TRUST FUNDS....... 0.00000 


45,242,000 


260.170.000 


28,178,000 


28,176,000 


SPECIAL BEWEFITS FOR DISABLED COAL MINERS 
Benefit payments.. ,ssssssessssss peseosesewosesessoseose 800.437.000 766.000.000 766.000.000 766.000.000 766.000.000 -34,437,000 
Ad@inletration... 0s. cecececeecscccnscervacsccscsesvees 4,951,000 5.181.000 5,181,000 5.161.000 5,181,000 +230,000 
Subtotal. Black Lung. PY 1994 program level..... 805,388,000 771,181,000 771,181,000 771,181,000 771,181,000 -34,207,000 
Lese funde advanced in prior year.....s.sssssssss =198, 000.000 000,000 - 000,000 -196,000,000 =196. 000, 000 *2,000,000 


Total, Black Lung. current request. FY 1994..... -000 


New advance, let quarter, FY 1995....... 


SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME 


575.181.000 


190,000,000 


575,181,000 


$75,161,000 


575,181,000 


190,000,000 


-32,207,000 


Federal benefit payments.......ssssssssssssssessssssne 21,810,096, 000 25.478.000.000 25.470.000. 000 25,478,000, 000 25,478,000. 000 +3,667,904,000 
Beneficiary Services... sc eccceccccecsescvcseccessvese 47,600,000 51,600,000 51,600,000 51,600,000 $1,600,000 *4,000,000 
roh dewonstration.......... . 12,625,000 6.700.000 6.700.000 12.700.000 12.700.000 +75.000 
APMINIStratlON.....ceececnsevererevecvcveeseevesseveus 1,476,450,000 1,690.475,000 1.690,475,000 1,690,475.000 1,690,475,000 #214,025,.000 
Investment proposals: 
Automation investment initiative.........6.6+. oo 45,000,000 45.000, 000 30,000,000 41,000,000 441.000.0000 
Disability investment initiative.......eceeeeeeeee --- 60.000.000 60,000,000 60,000,000 60,000,000 +#60,000,000 
Subtotal. S51 PY 1994 program Level........-..c< 23,346,771,000 27.331,775.000 27,331.775,000 _27,322.775,000 27,333,775,000 +3,987,004,000 
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Less funds advanced in prior year......+ 


Total, SSI, current request, FY 1994... 


Wew advance, let quarter, FY 1995...,..sssss»> 


LIMITATION OM ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES (Trust Punde)... 


Notch Commleston....ccerceecnceceeeansrnrrrsenenee 


Portion treated as budget authoritp..s.sssssssssss 


Subtotel, LAE operating lewel........+--+5 


(Contingency reserve) ....ssssssssssssssssssssssss 


Subtotal, LAEZ....... 


Total, Social Security Administration: 
eral funde...... 


Current yeer FY 1994.....sssesssessseses 
Mew advances, lst quarter FY 1995....... 


Trust TUMdO... ccc cece e eee esessseeee 


ADMIMISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
FAMILY SUPPORT PAYMENTS TO STATES 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC)........ 
Quality control liebilities...... 


Payments to territories 


REPOtrLatlON.ccccsccccccccscersrensseesescssvesssseses 


State and local welfere adeinistration..... 


Work activities child care. .......eceeeeee 


Trensitional child cere.....s.ssssssesessssssrsssssssss 
At risk child Car@.s..sssssesessssssasa ETETE ETETET eee 
Subtotal, Welfare paysents........sssssssssssesss 


Child Support Enforcement: 
State and locel sdwinistration... 2.2... ceee ee eee ee 


Federal incentive payments. .... 2.2.00 cece ween cenne 
Leas federal share collections......... 
Subtotal, Child support.......... 

Surplus budget authority..... ccs cccccnscccscccese 
Total, Payments. FY94 program level....... 

Lese funds advanced in previous years......... 
Total., 


Payeents. current request. FY 1994. 


New PY 1995.....eeeeee 


ance. let quarter, 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR AFOC WORK PROGRAMS. . 


LOW INCOME HONE ENEROY ASSISTANCE 


Reguler program. .......seee6 


Additional appropriation 9/30.... 


Emergency allocation 1/.......665 


Advance from prior year (non-add).. 


FY 1994 program level (non-add).. 


Advance funding (FY 1998) occ csrcccccvccccccceccccsccse 


REFUGEE AND ENTRANT ASSISTANCE 


Transitional and medicel services 


Social services. .....sesesscccsccccsseces 


Total, Refugee and entrant aesistance...... 


1/ Por FY 1994 ~- Available only upon submission of a 
formal budget request designating the need for 
funds as an emergency as defined by the BEA. 


STATE LEGALIZATION IMPACT ASSISTANCE GRANTS 1/ 


CUFFONE FOBT. oe cece ecranererneeasesencs 


Adwance funding. ....eereeee 


+5. 240,000,000 


1 


-106.771,000 


7.150.000.000 


s............... 
(4.028.125.000) 
(696,576,000) 


(4,724,701,000) 


(98,400,000) 


{4,623,101,000) 
eee e ene eeneseee 
26.105,401,000 
(18,759, 401,000) 


(7,346,000,000) 


23,101,000) 


12, 443,069,000 
15,532,000 
102,000,000 
1.000.000 
1.411.000.000 
395.000.000 
84.000.000 


377.761.000 


14.829. 362.000 


1,559,000, 000 
379,000,000 
=1.160,000,000 


776,000,000 


87.710,000 


15,695.072,000 


-4,000,000,000 


4,000,000,000 


663,612,000 
682,216,000 


(600,000,000) 


(1.346.030.000) 


1,437, 408,000 


245,811,000 
80,802. 000 


5.471.000 


49,397,000 


1,000,000, 000 
- 


-7.150,000.000° 


20,161.775.000 


6, 770,000,000 


Teeter e eee ee 
(5.376,887,000) 
(742,398,000) 


(6,119,285,000) 


(6,119,285 ,000) 
..sssssessssesus 
27,745,134,000 
(20, 785,134,000) 
(6,960,000,000) 
(6.119, 285,000) 


12.662,000.000 
-68.056.000 
15,532,000 
149,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,504,000,000 
450,000,000 
95,000,000 
300,000,000 


15.107.676.000 


1.746.000.000 
415,000,000 


-1,265,000,000 


-87.710,000 


15,915,966,000 


-4,000,000,000 


4.200,000,000 


1,100,000,000 


70,000,000 


(1,437,408,000) 


{1,507,408,000) 


1,404,780,000 


284.382.000 
80.802.000 
5,471,000 


49,397,000 


-7.150,000,000 


20,161,.775,000 


Sennen anew een 
(4,761,887,000) 
(742,398,000) 


(5.524, 265,000) 


(5.524,285,000) 
Perr 
20.785.134,000 


(20,785,134,000) 


12. 662,000,000 
-68,856,000 
15,532,000 
149.000.000 
1,000,000 

1, 504,000,000 
450,000,000 
95,000,000 


300,000,000 


15.107,676.900 


1.746,000,000 
415,000,000 


-1, 265,000,000 


896.000.000 


-87.710.000 


15.915.9 
~4,000,000,000 
11.915,966,000 


1,100,000,000 


(1,437, 408,000) 


(1.437. 4086,000) 


264,330,000 
80,802,000 
5.471.000 


49.397.000 


-7,150,000,000 
Annee een en enneee 


20,172,775,000 


6.770.000, 000 


s...sssssessssss 
(4.871.807.000) 
(1,600,000) 
($42,396,000) 


(5, 416,085,000) 


(5, 416,065,000) 
.....sssssssesss 
27,736.134.000 


(20,776,134, 000) 


(6,960,000, 000) 


12,662.000,000 
-68,056,000 
15,532,000 
149.000.000 
1,000,000 

1, 504,000,000 
450,000,000 
95,000,000 
300,000,000 


15.107.676.000 


1.746,000,000 
415,000,000 


-1.265.000.000 


896,000,000 


-87,710,000 


-4,000,000,000 
i. 
4, 200,000,000 


1,100,000,000 


(600,000,000) 


(1,437, 408,000) 


(1.437.408.000) 


1.507, 408,000 


264,330,000 
80.802.000 
5,471,000 


49,397,000 


-7.150,000,000 


20,183,775,000 


6,770,000,000 


(4,751.887,000) 
(1,800,000) 


(742,398,000) 


(5,496,085. 000) 


(5. 496,085,000) 


..sssssesss .. 


27.747.134, 000 


120.787.134.000) 


16.960, 000,000) 


12.662,000,000 
-68,856,000 
15,532,000 
149.000.000 
1,000,000 
1,504,000,000 
450.000.000 
95,000,000 
300,000,000 


15.107.676,000 


1,746,000,000 
415,000,000 


~1.265.000.000 


896,000,000 


-87.710.000 


~4,000,000,000 


4,200,000, 000 


(600,000,000) 


(1,437, 408,000) 


(1,437, 408,000) 


1.475,000,000 


264,330,000 
80,802,000 
5.471.000 


49,397,000 


-1,910, 000.000 
ene wenn ee ewenee 


*2.077.004,000 


-300,000,000 


sssesesessassses 
(+723,762,000) 
(+1, 800,000) 


(+45,822,000) 


(+771, 384,000) 


(+672,984, 000) 


#1,641,733,000 


(*2,027,733,000) 
t-386, 000,000) 


(+672,984,000) 


#216.931.000 


-686,.8656,000 


+93,000,000 
*55,000,000 
11,000,000 


-77,761,000 


+278.314.000 


+187,000, 000 
+36,000.000 


-105,000,000 


+*+118,000, 000 


-175,420,000 


*220,894.000 


#200,000,000 


*#100,000.000 


-663,812,000 


-602.218.000 


(+1,437, 406,000) 


(+91,378,.000) 
37,592,000 


18,519,000 


400.000,000 


400,000,000 


#18.519,000 


*812,000,000 
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a E SERVICES BLOCK ORANT | SSSSS™S*~C~CS 
Grants to States for Community Services.,,...ssssssss» 372,000,000 372,000,000 372,000,000 390,000,000 385.500.000 +13,500,000 
Homeless services grantë,....sssssssssssrrsrsrre TRETTI 19,840,000 19,840,000 19,840,000 19,840,000 19,840,000 --- 

Discretionary funds: 

Community economic dewelopment..........++ teen w ewes 20,733,000 20.733.000 20,733,000 23.733.000 22,233,000 +1.500, 000 
Rural hoVSing.....sorescsoesesssseosososesoosesoeos 4.960.000 4.960.000 4,960,000 5.960.000 5.460.000 +500. 000 
Farmvorker assistance...,.sssssssss rres 2,947,000 2,947,000 2,947,000 2.947,000 2,947,000 one 
Mationel youth SpPortS......sssssssssesressseseresses 9.424.000 9.424.000 12,000,000 12.000.000 12,000,000 +2,576.000 
Technicel asaistance..... sees. EETETEETTS 219.000 219,000 1.225.000 300,000 +*81,000 


Subtotal, discretionary funds... ...cereeeecersere 38. 263,000 40,859,000 45,865,000 *4,657,000 
Demonstration Partnerships. ....scecevecseneneeerecrces 3.804.000 3,804,000 8,000,000 8,000,000 +4,196.000 
Community Food and NUEFIELON. «0. cece cence cece ee eneee 6,944,000 6,944,000 6,944,000 


Total, Community services 


Tererrrerrrryrr errr 440,871,000 440.071.000 447,643,000 472,649,000 464,224,000 *#23.353,000 
- . 


sessssssssn ee 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR CHILD CARE 


Block grante CO Statët.,..ssssssssssssssssssssssssssss 892.711.000 932.711.000 692,711,000 692,711,000 692,711,000 s.. 


(® PLOGTOD) 2c cece csr ccresvcesrecseceesecreseeees 


2,711,000) (892,711.000) te 


711,000) 


(692,711,000) ses 


SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRAMT (TITLE KR)...ssssssrsser> 2.800.000, 000 2,600,000,000 2.800,000,000 3,800.000,000 3,800,000,000 *#1,000,000,000 
PITTI ITT trier err ee 


CHILDREN AND FAMILIES SERVICES PROGRAMS 


Programs for Children, Youth, and Femilies: 


Mead Start. sesvessceveccecee whee ee ereeeseeererenee 2.776,285.000 4,150,245,000 3.276,285,000 3,376,2865,000 3,326,285,000 #550,000,000 
Comprehensive child development centers.........55 46,790,000 46,790,000 46,790,000 46,790,000 46,790,000 ...- 
Child development associate scholarehips.........+ 1,372,000 1,372,000 1,372,000 1,372,000 1,372,000 =.. 
Runavay and homeless youth..........+. sveceeees 35,110,000 35,110,000 36,110,000 36,110,000 36,110,000 *1,000,000 
Runaway youth =- transitional living.....sssssssssss 11.785, 000 11,785,000 12,200,000 12.200.000 12,200,000 *415.000 
Runaway youth activities =- drugë.,..,ssssssssssssss 14.603, 000 14,603,000 14,603,000 14,603,000 14,603,000 --- 
Youth gang substance ebuse.....sssssssssessssssess 10,647,000 10,647,000 10,647,000 10,647,000 10,647,000 --- 
Child abuse state grants... ee cee cece eee eeceeeseee 20,354,000 20,354,000 20,354,000 25,354,000 22,854,000 +2.500, 000 
Child abuse discretionary activities....... eee 15,927,000 15,927,000 15,927,000 15,927,000 15,927,000 --- 
Child abuse challenge grants....s.sssssssssssssrss 5,270,000 5,270,000 5.270.000 5.270.000 5,270,000 ..-. 
ABCAN, sses... PRP eee wwe meee neers sneer eereneseeenees 300,000 300,000 300,000 300,000 300.000 --- 
Ten ary childcere/crisis nurseries....... 11,942,000 11,942,000 11,942,000 11,942,000 11.942.000 “a0 
Abandoned infants awmlatance.. 1... ccc eeesesnnnnnee 13.563.000 13,563,000 13,563,000 15,563,000 14,563,000 #1,000,000 
Dependent care planning and 12,939,000 32,939,000 12.939.000 12,939,000 12,939,000 oo 
Emergency protection grants - substence sbuse..... 19,039,000 19,039,000 19,039,000 19,039,000 19,039,000 <.. 
Child welfare eervices..,...sssisssssssssssssessso 294,624,000 294,624,000 294,624,000 294,624,000 294,624,000 oo. 
Child welfare training. ey 4.441.000 4,441,000 4,441,000 4,441,000 4.441.000 e.e 
Child welfare research......ssssssssssssesnsssssss 6.467.000 6.467.000". 6,467,000 6,467,000 6,467,000 ... 
Adoption opportunitie eee . 12,163,000 12,163,000 12,163,000 12,163,000 12,163,000 or 
Family violence........... Settee weer e rere essere seees 24,679,000 24.679.000 24,679,000 28.679.000 27,679,000 +3,000,000 
Social services ree Beem eee eee eeenereseseeees 13,628,000 15,954,000 13,828.000 13,826,000 13,826,000 --- 
Family support centere....... eee ewaeeserseeserereeces 6,875,000 6,874,000 6,874,000 7,874,000 7,374,000 +499,000 
Family resource centers.........605 ss... 4.910.000 4.910.000 5,910,000 5,910,000 5,910,000 *1,000,000 
Develo ntal disebilities progr 
State GFANCH. 2 cer scccsescescerecsescsesnsssseenes 67,372,000 67,372,000 67,372,000 70.000.000 69,343,000 *1.971,000 
Protection and advocacy....... .... sesesse 22.506.000 22.506.000 22,506,000 25,000,000 23,753,000 *1,247,000 
Developmental disabilities special projects....... 3,034,000 3,034,000 3,034,000 4,534,000 3,784,000 *750,000 
Developmental disabilities university affilieted 
PROGTOMS. . 66 cece eee e eens . see .. 16,125,000 16,125,000 16,125,000 19,000,000 18,281,000 
Subtotal, Dewelopmental disabilities...........+ 109,037,000 "109,037,000. i 109,037,000 j 118,534,000 ` 115.161.000 
Native American Programs...... reresseseassoseesicsecees 34,507,000 34,507,000 34,507,000 40,000,000 38,627,000 


Program direction 


167.935,000 159,935,000 159,935,000 159,935,000 


Total, Children and Families Services Programs.. 3.650.392.000 5.051,477,000 4,169,8606,000 4,296,796,000 4,237,050,000 *578,658,000 


ORR RRR Ee COREE EERE TEETER COREE EERE EERE ES HOSE EERE ERE E EES EROS REE RE ERED Renee eee 


FAMILY SUPPORT AND PRESERVATION... 00.0 0ceeceeeensenece --- 60,000,000 <.. 60,000,000 60.000, 000 +60.000, 000 


RRR ERE Re CORRE EERE RE ES CORRE REE E EERE ES ssssssssssesssss sassssssesssssss SERRE EERE Re 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR FOSTER CARE AND 
ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 


Poster COTE. eee erence renee reser eseeeseseeerresereee 2, 610,050,000 2,605,500,000 2,605,500,000 2,605,500,000 2.605.500.000 -4.550.000 


Adoption sesistance..... 


243,964,000 317,400,000 317,400,000 317,400,000 317,400,000 *73.436.000 


1/ FY92 bill delayed availability of $1.137,672,216 
from ry92 to FY93. 


October 5, 1993 


Independent Living. ..-ccccccccceccvcccscvcesecccscsece 


Total, Paysente to State 


Total, 


Current year. ..sseeceeee 


FY 1995S. cee recrecnerssreressesensseesseneee 


ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
AGING SERVICES PROGRAMS 


Grante to Stat 
Supportive services and CenterS,..,.ssssssss 


Osbudeman services 


Prevention of elder abuse... 6... csc eeeeeeeceeneeee 
Pension counseling... ...6sseeeeee 
Preventive health....... 


Nutrition: 
Congregate MOBILE... cece ees e cee e nee eeenasneeeeee 


Home-delivered m 


Frail elderly in-home services............- 


Grente to Indians, 


Aging research, 


training and special projects......... 
Federal Corvsiel son AGlNGsccccvcccecvssvacwovencucceves 


White House Conference on Aging 


Program adainistration......ssssssssssssessssssssa 


Total, Administration on Aging..»s...s»ssssssssssss 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


GENERAL DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT: 
Federal funds.... 


Portion treated as budget authority........... 


Total, General De 


OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR 
Federal funde. 


GERERAL: 


Trust funda....sssseesesosesoceesoossesssoosessoss 


Portion treated as budget authority..........+ 


Total, Office of the Inspector General: 
Federal funde...,.....--+- sesosssesso 
Trust funds......sesessesssesess es.. 
Total... 
OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS: 
Pederal LUNdS.... cee re ces evccscecscevesseress .. 


Trust funds..... 


Portion treated ae budget authority 


Total, Office for Civil Rights: 
Federal funds........... 


Trust funds....s.sssssssssesss 


Totel... 


POLICY RESEARCH...,. 


Total. Office of the Secretary: 
Federal funds.... 


Trust funds....... 


rtment of Health and Human Services: 
Funds....... 


Adeinistration for Children and Families. 


ry 1993 


Comparable 


30, 575,979,000 


31,388.757,000 


- 


24.719,026,000 
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Senate Bill 


31, 638,430,000 


Conference 


70,000,000 


31.537.851,000 


(24,326,571,000) (25,783,977,000) (24,719,026,000) (25,931,022.000) (25,862,851,000) 


(6,249, 408,000) 


296,844,000 
3,870,000 
4.346,000 


16,864,000 


363,235,000 
89,659,000 
7,075,000 
15,110,000 
25,693,000 
178,000 


15,800,000 


90,384,000 


(22.038.000) 


t7.947.000) 


90,384,000 


62,379,000 
(16,020,000) 


(20.597.000) 


62,379,000 


(36,617,000) 


18.308.000 
(97,000) 


(3,777,000) 


18,308,000 


(3,874,000) 


(22,182,000) 


8,047,000 


Sane e eee nee nee 
179,118,000 
(70,476,000) 


(249,594,000) 


210,.931,782,000 


(5. 604,760,000) 


296.844.000 
3.870.000 
4,348,000 


16,864,000 


363,235,000 
69.659.000 
7,075,000 
15,110,000 
25.030.000 
177,000 


16,063,000 


94,149,000 
(22,975,000) 
(8,286,000) 


296.844.000 
4,370,000 
4,648,000 
2,000,000 


16,864,000 


363,235,000 
89,659,000 
7,075,000 
15,110,000 
25.630.000 
177,000 


16,063,000 


94,149,000 
(22,975,000 


(8,286,000 


(3,707, 408,000) 


310,000,000 
4.370.000 
4.648,000 
2,000,000 


17,200,000 


380.000.000 
95,000,000 
7,075,000 
17,500,000 
25,830,000 
177,000 
2,000,000 


16,063,000 


92.793,000 
(22,975,000) 


(8,286,000) 


(5,675,000,000) 


306,711,000 
4,370,000 
4,646,000 
2,000,000 


17,032,000 


375,809,000 
93,665,000 
7,075,000 
16,902,000 
25.830.000 
177.000 
1,000,000 


16,063,000 


94,431,000 
(22,975,000) 


(8,286,000) 


94,149,000 94,149,000 92,793,000 94,431,000 
(31,261,000) (31,261,000) (31,261,000) (31,261,000) 
~"(425,410,000) (125.410,000) (124,084,000) (128,692,000) 
62,379,000 62.379.000 64,800,000 63,590,000 
(16,020,000) (16,020,000) (16,020,000) (16,020,000) 
(20.597.000) 120.597.000) (20.597.000) (20,597,000) 
62,379,000 62,379,000 64,800,000 63,590,000 
(36,617,000) (36,617,000) (36,617,000) (36,617,000) 
“""[98.996,000) (98,996,000) (101,417,000) (100. 207,000) 
18,308,000 18,308,000 18,308,000 18,308,000 
(97,000) (97,000) (97,000) (97,000) 
(3,777,000) (3.777, 000) (3.777,000) (3,777,000) 
18,308,000 18,308,000 18,308,000 18,308,000 
(3,874,000) (3,874,000) (3,874,000) (3,874,000) 
“""(22,182,000) (22,182,000) (22,182,000) (22,182,000) 
15 8,000 12,000,000 12,000,000 12,000,000 
SERRE RRR EEN REE E EERE TREE EES HEEEEEEE EERE EES EEE REE E RHEE EE 
190,704,000 1606.836.000 187.901.000 1688.329.000 
(71.752.000) (71.752.000) (71,752,000) (71,752,000) 
~""(262.456.000) (258.588.000) (260,081,000) 


215,624,206,000 


175.032.320.000 215.968.067.000 


215,802,937.000 


Current year FY 1994. ...6 60 e cere rere eens (172,736,374, 000) (176, 459,426,000) (175,032,320, 000) (176,700, 659,000) (176,567,937, 000) 


vy 1995...... 


Trust SURGES. ces vccesveuvesviestdecvsse 


TITLE IIIf = DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION REFORM 
Goale 2000: Educate America Act (proposed legislation) 


Technology (non-add).. 


School-to-work initiative,....... 


{38.195,408,000) 


(7,.049,992,000) 


(39. 164.780.000) 


(8,374.324,000) 


420,000,000 


135.000,000 


(7.774.421.000) 


100.000.000 


33,750,000 


(39. 


7, 


267,408,000) 


6.037.000) 


116,000,000 
15.000.000) 


50,000,000 


(39.235.000, 000) 


(7.763.583.000) 


105,000,000 
(5.000, 000) 


50,000,000 


23659 


Conference ve 


+961,872.000 
(+1,536,280,000) 
(+574, 406,000) 


+9.867,000 
500,000 
*#300,000 
+#2,000,000 


+168,000 


#12,574,000 
+4.006, 000 
#1.792,000 

137,000 
-1,000 


+1.000,000 


+263, 000 


*4,047,000 
(+937,000) 


(+339,000) 


*4,047,000 


(+1,276,000) 


(+5,323,000) 


#1.211,000 


*1,211,000 


(+1,211,000) 


*9.211.000 


(1,276,000) 


+4,871,155,000 
(+3, 831,563,000) 
(+1.039,592,000) 


(+*713.591.000) 


*105.000,000 
(+5,000,000) 


+50,000,000 
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ry 1993 ry 1994 Conference va 
Comparable Budget Request House 8111 Senate Bill Conference TY93 Comparable 


Grbansrural {Hl CLOCL WO oie ie dec ccc dcub cteeescescbevens -- 15,000,000 woe s.. ooe coe 
Teacher professional developeent,......sssssesesesssess --- 15,000,000 -<-- wes eco s.. 


Total..... errr errr rrr reer rT Te rere eT eee reer Tes --- 585,000,000 133.750.000 166,000,000 155,000,000 +155,000, 000 


COMPENSATORY EDUCATION FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


Grante for the dissdvanteged (Chapter 1): 
Grants to local educations! agencies: 


Basic Grants... 2. ee cence cece cccee ost erereeeeee 5.449.925.0000 5,800,000,000 5.597.000.000 5,687,000, 000 5.642.000.000 +192,.075,000 
Concentration grantS......sssssressssssenssese 675,996,000 700,000,000 694,000,000 694,000,000 694,000,000 +#18.002,000 
masssoscdssssssss ssosaasásosesaso ccanceuscoussdus succcccescucseces succescessccosee sesesbesposepscs 

Subtotal, grante to LEAS... ..6.. cece wees 6.125,923,000 6. 500,000,000 6.291.000.000 6,381,000,000 6,336,000,000 *210,077,000 
Capitel expenses for private school children...... 39.734,000 39.734.000 39,734,000 42,000,000 41,434,000 *1,700,000 


Even etart..... 


. 89.123.000 110,000,000 89,123,000 92,123,000 91,373,000 *2,250,000 


State agency progra 


Migrant....... Teter ewe a ecto wer eeenenncesseres 302,773,000 310,948,000 302,773,000 306.000.000 305,193.000 *2,420,000 
Neglected and delinquent.........--... 35.407, 000 36,363,000 35,407,000 35,407,000 35,407,000 o-- 
State adsinistration..,.....sssssssssssessss sevecee 60.712.000 60.712.000 60.712.000 60,712,000 60,712,000 --- 
State program tmprowement grantS..».ssssss»sssssssss 25.933,000 25.933.000 25,933,000 25,933,000 25,933,000 --- 


Evaluation and technical eassistence 1/........... 13,100,000 13.100.000 13.100.000 13.100.000 -936.000 


Rural technical assistance centers 1/.......-.055 2.980.000 4.960.000 4.960.000 


7.099.770.000 6.860.762.000 61,235,000 6.914.112.000 *215,511,000 


Total, Chapter 1........66 


Migrant educetion: 
High school equivalency program 1/.....ssssssssss 8.161.000 8.161.000 8.161.000 8.161.000 0.161.000 --- 


2.224.000 2.224.000 2.224.000 2.224.000 


College sesistence migrant progres i/....... 


Subtotal, migrant education.......sssssssssssres 10,385,000 10,385,000 10,385,000 10,385,000 


Total, Compensatory education progr 6,708.986,000 7,110,155,000 ” 6,871,147,000 6,971,620,000 6.924.497.000 .215.511.000 


Subtotal, forward funded........ssesssssessssss. (6,679,605,000) ({7.083,.690,000) (6.044.682.000) (6,943.175,000) (6,896.052.000) (+216,447,000) 


ssssssssssssssss RRR SERRE RRR TREE ES SEER EERO REESE SERS EER EE ESE EE SERRE ORE RHEE 


1/ Current funded. 


IMPACT AID 


Maintenance and operations: 


Payments for ‘‘e'' children: 
Regular paysents..... 567,080,000 600,000,000 630.000.000 563.780,000 613.445.000 +46,365,000 
ALR RIA E C RS 5 6.5 5 v5.50 sees TEETE TT 17,677,000 16,000,000 17,677,000 20,857,000 20,062,000 +2.385,000 
Subtotal.......es5 . 584.757.000 616,000,000 647,677,000 584.637.000 633.507,000 +48,750,000 

Peysents for **b** children: 
Regular paysents........ Benne cere n tween ee neeee 123.629.000 61,800,000 123.629,000 121,629,000 123.129,000 -500,000 
34d) (2) (B) districte,....... erences 11,785,000 --- 11,785,000 13,905,000 13.375.000 *1,590,000 
Subtotel........ ee ee ee sr ed 135,414,000 61,800,000 135.414,000 135,534,000 136,504,000 +1,090,000 
Peyments for Federal property (Section 2).........+ 16.293,000 8,000,000 16,293,000 16.293.000 16.293.000 one 


Payments related to decre. 


d activity (Sec. 3e).. -- 1.786.000 oon -1,786,000 

Subtotal. .sssssserecesoeseeeeeseeesesesecoreeees 738.250.000 665,800,000 $01,170,000 786,304,000 +48.054.000 
Construction....... teen nececnerecseccees trace eeeereees 11,904,000 3.000.000 11,904,000 11,904,000 o-- 
Flood relief supplemental.......+.-.+-++- eee 70,000,000 “7 --- --- -70,000,000 
Total, Impact sfd....sssssssssssssnssses besseres 820,154,000 688.800.000 813,074,000 =21,.946,000 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 1/ 


Educational taprovement (Chepter 2): 
State and local progres 


State block grants 2/.. s.s... 435,488,000 415.488.000 369.500.000 369.500, 000 369.500.000 -65,988,000 
National programe: 
Inexpensive book distribution (RIF}........... 10.029.000 10,029,000 10,029,000 10,300,000 10,300,000 *271,000 
Arts in educeation.... +. 6,944,000 6,944,000 8,944,000 8.944.000 8.944.000 +2.000, 000 
Lew ~- related education. ......ssssssssesssssss 5.952.000 3.000.000 5.952.000 5.952.000 5.952.000 --- 
Subtotal, National progr ; vs 22,925,000 19,973,000 24,925,000 25,196,000 25,196,000 — »2,271,000 
Total, Chapter 2......... cessesscssecseceese 458,413,000 435,461,000 394,425,000 394,696,000 394,696,000 -63,717,000 
Orug-fr and Safe schools: 
State grants 2/.......... Seren eeeecrererseceesenee 498.565.000 498,565,000 369.500,000 369,500,000 369,500,000 -129,065,000 
School personnel training..........+ teense eceesees 13,614,000 13.614.000 13.614.000 13,614,000 13,614,000 ..-. 
National program sessessssessesseseso 61.496.000 61.496.000 59,496,000 59,496,000 59.496,000 -2,000,000 
EMETGENCY GFENES.- cere ce cc seen nseeeecrenesesees 24,552,000 24,552,000 24,552,000 24,552,000 24,552,000 oo- 
Safe schoole initiative (proposed leg.) 1/ 2/... -<- 75,000,000 --- 32,838,000 20,000,000 *#20,000,000 


Subtotal, Drug-free schoole......-...++52+5- $96,227,000 673,227,000 467,162,000 500,000,000 487,162,000 -111,065,000 


1/ Mouse bill considered Safe Schools request under 
Educetion Reform account. 


2/ Forvard funded. 


October 5, 1993 


Strengthening teaching and administration: 
Eisenhower thematice and science education State 
grantes 1/... 


Christe McAuliffe fellowshipa......- cc cece cence eeceee 


Other school tsprov 
Magnet schools 


ent programs: 
sistance.. 


Education for homeless children & youth 1/........ 


Women’s educational equity.. 


Training and advisory services (Civil Rights IV-A) 
Dropout prevention demonstrations. .......6eeeeeeee 
General assistance to the Virgin Islands.......... 
Ellender fellowsehips/Close up I/...sssssssssssssse 


Follow through......... 


Education for native Wewailians,..,....ssssssssssss 
Foreign languages assistance 1/.......e5606+ 


Training in early childhood education and violence 
counseling (HEA V=F).. 6. cece e eee e eee e eee eeeneee 


Subtotal, other school isprovesent progr 


Total, School improvement prograBS,.s..sssssssss 


x Subtotal. forward funded.... 


BILINGUAL AND IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


Bilinguel educetion: 
Bilingual progr 


Support 


Training grants............ 


Tweigrant education......sseeee5 


Total..... ervey yy rey Terre ree ey Terre rte e ere ee 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Stete grante: 
Grants to States part “‘bi*... cece eee e eens eeecees 


Chapter 1 handicapped program... .....6s2-0-eeeee0% 


Preachool grants....... 


Grants for infante and fewilles........-252eeeeeee 


Subtotal, State grants... 


1 purpose funds: 
f-Dlindneas, .. 2. yee cece cree nen nserensenseseas 


Serious emotional disturbance... ...seeceseecceree 


Severa disabilities... cece cece eeeerenseseseceeee 


Barly childhood education.....sssesssssesssessssss 


Secondary and transitions] services 


Postsecondary education......cseceseecccecee 


Innovation and developeent,.,...ssssssssssssssssssss 
Medie end captioning services... 1... ccc cece wwe eene 
Technology applications...... 


Special studies..... 


Personnel development... . 6. ces ccnenccace 
Parant traininpi 06d 0 ola-6:0 eose ieod senis ooo ce 


ClesringhħhouseS....sssssss... 


Regional resource CenterS.,...ssssessessssssssresss 


Subtotel. Specie) purpose funds........ 


Total, Special education.. 


REHAGILITATION SERVICES AND DISABILITY RESEARCH 


Vocational rehabilitation State grants: 
Grante to States..... 


Supported esployment State grante.... 


Client sweletance.... sce cece ce nese sneercsecnees oe 
Subtotel, State grante..... 
Special purpose funde: 
Special desonatration programs............ eee ecens 
Supported employment projects... ... cee eeeeecseene 


Recreational prog 


1/ Forward funded. 


ry 1993 
Comparable 


246,016,000 


1,964,000 


107,985,000 
24,800,000 
1.984.000 
21,606,000 
37,530,000 
2.455.000 
4.223.000 
8.478.000 
6.448.000 


10,912,000 


4,960,000 


231.381.000 


1,536,001, 000 


11.220.004. 000) 
.. 


149,696,000 
10,879,000 
35,708,000 
29,462,000 


225,745,000 


2.052,728,000 
126,394,000 
325.773.000 
213.280.000 
"3,718,175 ,000° 
12,832,000 
4,147,000 
9.330.000 
25,167,000 
21,966,000 
8,839,000 
20.635.000 
17,892,000 
10.862.000 
3,855,000 
90,122,000 
12,400,000 
2.162.000 


7,218,000 


247,427,000 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


FY 1994 


Budget Request House Bill 


252,658,000 246,016,000 252,658,000 250,998,000 
2,104,000 1,964,000 1,964,000 1,964,000 
107,985,000 107,985,000 107,965,000 107,985,000 
25,470,000 25.470.000 25,470,000 25.470.000 
1.984.000 1.984.000 1,984,000 1,964,000 
21.606.000 21,606,000 21,606,000 21,606,000 
37,730,000 42,230,000 37,730,000 37,730,000 
1.227.000 1.227.000 1.227.000 1.227.000 
<.. 4.223.000 4.223.000 4.223.000 
8,478,000 8,478,000 8,478,000 8,478,000 
sss 6,448,000 10,000,000 8.224.000 

ses oo- 10,912,000 10,912,000 
4,960,000 9,960,000 14,960,000 14,000,000 

“""709.440,000 229,611,000 


1,339.178,000 


1,393,893,000 


1,376,659,000 


(1.267.181.000) 


(1.014.709.000) (1.065.101.000) 


(1.050, 603.000} 


153.738.000 153,738,000 149,696,000 152.728.000 
12,379,000 12.379.000 10,879,000 12,004,000 
36.672.000 36.672.000 35,708,000 36.431.000 
29,462,000 40,000,000 35,968,000 38,992,000 

232.251.000 242.789,000 232,251,000 240,155,000 


2.163.708.000 2.108.218.000 2.163.508, 000 2.149, 686.000 
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*4,982,000 


+670,000 
+200,000 
-1,228,000 
*+ł,776,.000 


*9,040,000 


-159,342,000 


(-169, 401.000) 


*3.032.000 
*1,125,000 
#723000 


+9,530,000 


*14,410,000 


+96.956.000 
-9,516,000 
+13,484,000 


*39,.872,000 


+140,798.000 


+750, 


*1,217, 


#335. 


113,755,000 113,755,000 120,000,000 116,878,000 
343,751,000 325,773,000 343,751,000 339,257,000 
256,280,000 243,769,000 256,280,000 253,152,000 
T73a77,494.000  2.791,515,000  2,883,539,000 2.858.973.000 
12.832.000 12.832.000 12.832.000 12,832,000 
4,147,000 4.147.000 4,147,000 4,147,000 
9.330.000 9.330.000 9,330,000 9.330.000 
25,167,000 25,167,000 25.167,000 25,167,000 
21,966,000 21.966,000 21.966.000 21.966.000 
8.839.000 8.839,000 6.839.000 8,839,000 
20.635.000 20,635,000 20,635,000 20.635.000 
17.892.000 18,392,000 18,892,000 18.642.000 
10.862.000 10.862.000 10.862.000 10,862,000 
3,655,000 3,855,000 3,855,000 3,855,000 
90,122,000 90,122,000 92.555.000 91,339,000 
12,400,000 12,400,000 12.735.000 12.735.000 
2,162,000 r 2,162,000 2.162.000 2,162,000 
7,218,000 7,218,000 7.218.000 7.218.000 
777"9471427,000 247.427.000 247.927.000 251,195,000 249,729,000 +2, 302,000 


2,965,602, 000 


1.879.679.000 


32,273,000 


9.296.000 


19,942,000 
10,616,000 


2,596,000 


3,124.921,000 


3,039.442,000 


3,134,734,000 


3,108,.702,000 


1.939,828.000 1.939,828,000 1,989,828,000 1,974,145,000 


33,144,000 33,144,000 35,000,000 34,536,000 
9,547,000 9.547.000 9,547,000 9,547,000 
“"1,982,519,000 1.982.519.000  2,034.375,000  2,018,228,000 
19,942,000 19,942,000 19,942,000 19.942,000 
10,616,000 10,616,000 10,616,000 10,616,000 
2,596,000 2,596,000 2,596,000 2,596,000 


+*2,302,000 
Serer rir irri 


143,100,000 


+*94,466,000 
*2,263,000 


+#251.000 


*96,.980.000 
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SA AB I St en A a ET BEL Bae tid = TS te A ac ss Ae tia dome 
Migratory workera...... 1,171,000 1,171,000 1,171,000 1,171,000 1,171,000 --- 
Projecte with industry...... 0c. e eee ee ce enneneceee 21.571.000 21.571. 000 21,571,000 22,571,000 22,071,000 +500, 000 
Helen Keller Wational Centef....ss.sssssssresss wee 6,564,000 6,741,000 6,741,000 6,741,000 6,741,000 177.9000 
Independent living: 
Stote GAMES... cece ees e cerns eacesceneeseeees 15,376.000 15.791,000 15,791,000 18,553,000 18,003,000 *2.627,000 
CORTOTS. occ escerccccesesresvesee seececee ETETETT 31.446.000 34.446.000 34,446,000 37.943,000 36.8 000 5,372,000 
Services for older blind ..... Aeros eeeeseeeees 6,944,000 6,944,000 6,944,000 8,379,000 8,131,000 *1.187,000 
Subtotal. Independent Living......-...ssseee 53.766.000 57,181,000 57,181,000 64,875,000 62,952,000  +9.166,000 
Protection and adYocaCy......sssrsssererresssssens 2,480,000 2,480,000 2,480,000 6,000,000 5.500, 000 +3,020,000 
Tr@tming...eescnecee 39,629,000 39.629.000 39.629.000 39.629.000 39.629.000 .-.- 
Nations) Inetitute on Disability & Rehabilitation 9 
Research......-s555 eens Cee e ew rcereaseceeseeees 67,238,000 67,236,000 67,238,000 69,053,000 68,146,000 +*908.000 
Technology sesistance.. sees eee e nese eeeee 34,068,000 37,744,000 37,744,000 37,744,000 37,744,000 +3.676.000 
Ewa lustiom. ... cece eee e cece eee e eee eee e sete ne eane 1,810,000 1.600.000 1.600.000 1.600.000 1,600,000 -210,000 


Subtotal. Special purpose funds,.......ssssssesss 261,451,000 268,509,000 268,509,000 282,536,000 278,706,000 *17.257,000 


ssssssessosssese ssssssssssssssss REE E EERE EERE SERENE EERE EERE ES sssssesssessssss SESE RE REE E EEE 


Total, Rehabilitation services..........5+ .sesse 2.182,699.000 2.251.028 


#114,237,000 
. 
SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS FOR PERSONS WITH DISABILITIES 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND....sssssssssssss 6,298,000 6,463,000 6.463.000 6.463.000 6.463.000 +165,000 


NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF: 


Operations........ seras ETETE TEEETET 40.026.000 41,307,000 41,307,000 41,307,000 41.307.000 +1,281,000 
Endovaent grant. :.s.ssssosvessosssosososssossoeses 336.000 336,000 336.000 336.000 336.000 e». 
CONBTFUCELON. «ccc cccscccccecccsecusccenesscseaes 351.000 193,000 193.000 193,000 193,000 


Subtotal......-..+- en ae eS ee ie ree 40,713,000 41,636,000 41,836,000 41,636.000 +1,123,000 
GALLAUDET UNIVERSITY: 
University Programe... sce seen seen eeneeenseenensee 51.056.000 52.715.000 52,715.000 52.715.000 52.715.000 *1.659,000 
Precollege programs............ oe ewe weee swe seeses 23.096.000 23.720.000 23.720.000 23.720.000 23.720.000 +624.000 
Endowment grant.......... wee reese eeeeeee 982,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 *18,000 
Conetruction.......-..- Weve este ererrr ee eeeesveses 2,455,000 ome ore 2,000,000 1,000,000 -1,455,000 


Subtotel............ 77,589,000 77,435,000 77.435.000 79,435,000 78,435,000 


Total, Special institutions for persons with 
Ghwabs ities... 2. ee eeceeeccedecercesrsees .... 124.600.000 125.734.000 125,734,000 127.734.000 126.734.000 *2,134,000 


VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Vocational education: 


Basic State Grante..... eee e ees eeereseccree eeescves 972.750.000 972.750.000 972,750,000 972,750,000 972,750,000 ana 
Community - based organirationS.......ssssssssssso 11,785,000 11,785,000 11.785,000 11,785,000 11,705,000 -- 
Consumer and homemaking education......... 34,720,000 aed 34,720,000 34,720,000 34,720,000 wee 
Tech-Prep education,...........++ secre enecosvanece 104,123,000 104,123,000 104,123,000 104,123,000 104,123,000 onai 
Tribelly controlled postsecondary vocational 
institutions 1/. sees . 2,946,000 2,946,000 2,946,000 2.946.000 2,946,000 e.a 
State COUNCÍlB....sssssssoesesossssososese sesesses 8.928.000 8.928.000 8,928,000 8,928,000 8.928.000 coo 
National progra 
Research... sesses EEEET 9.662.000 9.662.000 9.662.000 9,662,000 9.662.000 ocr 
DOMONOTTALLONG... 0c ere cnnsecsecesssvessesecs 16,705,000 16,705,000 16,705,000 25,705,000 23,455,000 *6,750,000 
Data systems (WOICC/SOICC)..........22 eee ee eee 4,960,000 4,960,000 4.960,000 4.960.000 4.960.000 ses 
Subtotal, national programs............ oseca 31,327,000 = 31,327,000. E 31,327,000. 7 40,327,000. = 38.077.000 
Bilingual vocational training......sss.essesssserss 2.946.000 --- 2.946.000 2,946,000 2,946,000 --- 


Subtotal, Vocationel education.......... ee eecees 1.169.525.000 1.131.059, 000 1,169,525. 000 


1,176,275, 000 +6,750,000 


Adult education: 


State Progra a ne eneeeeeece 254.624.000 261,500,000 254,624,000 254,624,000 254,624,000 ace 
National Progrant........sssssssossssossssseosnsss 8.837.000 9,250,000 8,837,000 8.837.000 8,837,000 --- 
Literacy training for homeless edults.........6655 9.564.000 10.000, 000 9,584,000 9.584.000 9.584.000 .-- 
Workplace literacy partnerahips.,...ssssssssssssss 18.906.000 22.000,.000* 18.906.000 18,906,000 18,906,000 =-- 
State Literacy resource CenNtërt.,..sssssssssssanes 7,857,000 7,857,000 7, 857.000 7,857,000 7,857,000 --- 
Literecy programs for priBoners......sssssssssssss 4#.910,000 5,100, 000 4.910.000 5,100,000 5.100.000 +190. 000 


Subtotal, adult education....ss.sssssesssresssssss 304,718,000 304,908,000 304,908,000 *#190.000 


Totel. Vocetional end edult education.......0s++ 


1.447.566.000 1,474,243,000 1,483, 433,000 


1/ Current funded 
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STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Federal Pell Grants: Regular program..... eeeteeeee eee 535.757.566.000 6, 303,566,000 6.303.566.000 6.303.566.000 6,303,566, 000 *545.998,000 
Flood relief supplemental 30,000,000 --- --- oo. --- -30,000,000 
Federal Pell Grante: Funding for shortfall........... 671,237,000 2.023.730.000 415.000.000 195.296.000 250.000, 000 =421.237.000 


Subtotal, Pell OrəantS,.......ssssssssessssssssses 62.000 6.553.566.000 *94,761.000 
Federal Supplemental educational opportunity grants... 583.407.000 499,892,000 555,000,000 583,407,000 583,407,000 --- 
Federal Work-studp.....ssssssssssessses oveveceves eeees 616.508,000 526,941,000 586,000,000 616,508,000 616,508,000 woe 
Federal Perkins loans: 

Capital contributions. ......sssssssessnsssssssrsss 165,780,000 144,037,009 158,000,000 158,000,000 158,000. 000 -7.700.000 
Loan cancellations, ,....ssssssrssesesssssssesssens 14,880,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 *120,000 

Subtotal. Federal Perkins loans......s.scss-se1+ 180,660,000 159,037,000 173,000,000 173,000,000 173,000,000 
State student incentive grantS....s.ssssssesssssssssss 72.429.000 --- 62.000.000 72,429,000 72,429,000 --- 
State postsecondary r: ev pregres.. 5.300.000 25.000. 000 25.000.000 10,000,000 21.250.000 +15,950,000 
Student financial assistance adeinietration..,.....s.. --- --- ... 60,087,000 o-- ooo 

Total, student financial asstatance. “G7917;109,000 9.538.166.000 8,120.366,000  8,004,293,000 8.020.160.000  +103,051,000 

FEDERAL FAMILY EDUCATION LOANS PROGRAM 
(EXIGTING QUARANTEED STVOEWY LOANS PROORAN) 
Federal education losns: 
Mew loan eubeaidies (indefinite).....sssssssssssses 2.1862,721,000 2,086,350,000°  2,086,350,000 2,086,350,000 2,086,350,000 -96.371.000 
Mandatory sdin expenses (indefinite).. 41,828,000 92,340,000 92,340,000 92,340,000 92,340,000 +50,512,000 
Federal administration... ...cccsesecsereseevseseee 60,487,000 72.466.000 72.466.000 72.466.000 72,466,000 *#11,979.000 


Total...ceeree 2.285.036.000 2.251,156.000 2.251.156,000 2.251,156,000 2,251,156,000 


FEDERAL DIRECT LOAN DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM (HEA IV-D) 


Direct losn subsidies: Mew loans (sec. 451).....-- --- 22.179.000 22.179.000 22.179.000 22,179,000 +22,179,000 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Aid for institutional developement: 
Strengthening tnetitutions...............6. RETTET 86,257,000 88.586.000 68,586,000 86,586,000 88,586,000 2.329.000 
Strengthening historically bleck colleges @ univ.. 98.208.000 100.860.000 100.860.000 100.860.000 100,860,000 *2,652,000 
Strengthening historically black grad institutions 11,501,000 11,812,000 17,312,000 11,501,000 15,859,000 #4,358,000 
Endowment chel rante 
Endowment graente.............. eee eens pe sewees 5.525.000 5.674.000 5,674,000 5.674.000 5,674,000 +149.000 
HOCU set-aside. 2. cee rcccersvcresccceccccesece 1.641.000 1.891.000 1.891.000 1,891,000 1,891,000 *#50,000 
Subtotel. Institutional development.......-- 203,332,000 206,823,000 214.323.000 m OOTA.. -7312.870.000 ee 9.538.000 
Program development: 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educ.... 15.872.000 17.872.000 15.072.000 17,872,000 17,372,000 1,500,000 
Dwight D. Eisenhower le rehip program... ..seer« 3.472.000 ore --- 4,000,000 4,000,000 *526,000 
Minority teacher recruitment... cer ccreeenecnece 2,480,000 2.547.000 2,460,000 2,480,000 2,480,000 ss- 
Minority ectence Improvement. ......66 26006 tessere 3.092, 000 5.892.000 5.892.000 5.892.000 5.892.000 ..-. 
Innovative projects for comsunity service... wee 1,436,000 2,872,000 1,436,000 1,436,000 1,436,000 --- 
Student Literacy and Mentoring Corpe........+> .... 3.270.000 1,000,000 1,000,000 --- --- -5,270,000 
Internationa] educ & foreign langu: studies: 
Domestic progra =. s... ses.. 49,283,000 48.301.000 51,283,000 51.283.000 52.283, 000 +3,000,000 
Overs PEOPTERS 6 occ civ cecccracievecotecseseocce 5,643,000 5,643,000 5.643,000 5,843,000 $5,843,000 oo 
institute for International Public Policy..... --- 4.000.000 1,000,000 o-- 1,000,000 *1,000,000 


Subtotal, International education......-+-.« 55,126,000 58.14 57,126,000 59,126,000 *4.000,000 
Cooperative education. ......sssss>ss ELLE EEEEEETT 13.749.000 --- 13,749,000 13.749.000 13.749.000 <.. 
Law school clinical experience ° 9.920.000 9.920.000 14.920.000 14.920.000 14,920,000 *5.000,000 
Urban community service.....-.-...-055 EEEEETEET .. 9,424,000 9,424,000 9,424,000 11,000,000 10,606,000 #1,182.000 

Subtotal, Program development.. "22,641,000 © 107,671,000 122.899.000. 128,475,000 129.581.000  +6,940.000 
Construction: 
Interest subsidy grante, prior year construction.. 18,689,000 18,029,000 16,029,000 18,029,000 18.029.000 -660,000 
Special grante: 
Assistance to Guem......... oe meee ee etc e eee eeeees . 397.000 -- 397.000 397,000 397,000 ... 
Robert A. Taft inatitute......sssssssssssssssseses 319.000 --- --- --- == -319,000 
Mary C. McLeod Bethune Memorial Fine Arts Center.. --- 12,500,000 --- “co --- 
Subtotal, Spectal grante...... REP AR ORES SOONERS 716,000 12,300,000 397.000 397.000 “397.000 = -319,000 
Federal TRIO progrems.......s.sssssse esesessssoeosso 300.048.000 398.525.000 416,525,000 418,525,000 418,525,000 *30,477,000 
Scholerships: z 
Byrd honors scholarships........--.+« eeweree sesser 9.470.000 18,940,000 18,940,000 19,294,000 19,294,000 7? 4,000 
National science acholera......s.sssssssssssssssss 4.464.000 6.048.000 4.464.000 4.464.000 4,464,000 oe 
National Academy of Science. Space and Technology. 2.161.000 --- --- --- --- -2,161,000 


Douglas teacher scholarehips.......ssssss: sescecao 14.731.000 15,379,000 14,731,000 14.731.000 14.731.000 --- 
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ferly Intervention Scholerehipa......sssssessssss> --- --- 2.500.000 --. 1.875.000 *1.875.000 
Teacher Opportunity Cor eee eewene eee wees e sens --- --- 2,500,000 --- 1,875,000 *1,875,000 
Subtotel. Scholerehipa.........5. teens weeeereres 30,826,000 40.367.000 43.135.000 38,409,000 42,239,000 *#11,413,000 


Craduste fellowships: 
vo & minority participation in grad education.. 5,846,000 6,004,000 5,846,000 5.646.000 5.846.000 --- 


Harris graduate fellowships. ..... ce cece eee nweneee 20,427,000 21,796,000 20.427.000 20,427,000 20,427,000 --- 


Javite fellowships....... eer eee ee ee 7.857.000 8. 000 7,857,000 7,857,000 7,857,000 =s.. 
Graduate assistance in areas of national need..... 27.498, 000 35.623,000 27,498,000 27,498,000 27,498,000 ses 
Faculty development fellowshipe......sssssssssss os --- 86,500,000 4,000,000 2,000,000 3,500,000 *3,500,000 
Subtotal, Graduate fellovehips desee. 62,628,000 80,567,000 €65.628,000 63,628,000 65,128,000 «3,500,000 
School. college @ university partnerships. .......6-005 3.928.000 3,928,000 3,928,000 3,928,000 3,928,000 --- 
Legal training for the disadvantaged (CLEO)... c...’ 2.991.000 2.991, 000 2,991,000 2.991.000 2,991,000 --- 


Total, Higher education.....ssssssssssensssssssss 832.799.000 873.421,000 889,855,000 882,974,000 


+60,889,000 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Academic program........ See eeeceacessases ste ee eer eeee 150,764,000 154,835,000 154,835,000 154.835.000 154,635,000 *4,0712,000 
Endowment Program... 6 ccc cee wn ennne eae eeeen Ser eceerease 3.351.000 3.441.000 3.441.000 3,441,000 3,441,000 *90,000 
Reeeerch. cece veces CeCe eee eae neeavneceeseebensaseue 4,533,000 4.655.000 4.655.000 4,655,000 4,655,000 122,000 
Moward University Hopital... 2. cece cee cnn e eee euee 286,973,000 29,755,000 29,755,000 29,755,000 29,755,000 +762,000 
Construction: 
Regular grante........... sevesen ETETE eséesisiseso 5,300,000 oo --- --- oo -5,300,000 
Matching Program... 2. cece ences ecsecnenereaenneeee 1,084,000 --- --- --- --- -1.084.000 


Total, Howard Uniwersity......... tee eeeeenee .... 194.005.000 192.686.000 


COLLEGE HOUSING AND ACADEMIC FACILITIES LOANS P 


Loen subsidies sesos oe eve 2.973.000 <.. =.. --- --- -2,973,000 
Federal adainietration.....sssssssssssssessssssesss 727,000 730,000 730,000 730,000 730,000 +3,000 
Loan Limitation (non-add)....5-- reece eereeree seers (29,465,000) =<- .-.. ..-. --- (-29, 465,000) 


700.000 730,000 730,000 730.000 -2.970.000 
. . 


Totel. College Housing Pro: 


HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY 
CAPITAL FINANCING PROORAN 


Federal insurance limitation (non-add)...-...-.+-5-00% - (375,000,000) (187, 500.000) (375,000.000) (375,000,000) {+*375.000,000) 
Letter of credit Limitation (non-add).......eeceereeee -p (357,000,000) (178,500,000) (357,000,000) (357,000,000) (+357.000.000) 
Federal administration. ...ceeeeeerancreneeeeeneweeeeee =... 200.000 200.000 200,000 200.000 +200. 000 

Total....sseseressssresresse EEEE TT eosressessooe == 200.000 200,000 200.000 200,000 *200,000 


ER SERRE RRR EEE FREER EERE RES RERE RRR EEEEE EES FREER EERE EERE ERS HSER RRR REED 
EDUCATION RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND IMPROVEMENT 


Research and statietica: 
UOT) Pe ee i ee rir ssssssses 73,984,000 90,750,000 73.984.000 78.000.000 78,000,000 +4.016,000 


Statistics. seseess 48.588,000 60,000,000 48,566,000 46,568,000 46.500.000 one 


Assen s... 29.262.000 65,000,000 29. 262,000 29,262,000 29,262,000 sco 


Subtotal, Research and stetistics......sssssssss 151,034,000 215,750,000 151.834.000 155,050,000 155,650,000 +4,016,000 
Fund for Innovation in Education........sssssssrssssss 208.008.000 40,000,000 28,008,000 40,000,000 32,500,000 *4,492,000 
Civice Education... sprees ererrcrrerseerseesenenseeeee --- eos --- 4,463,000 4.463.000 *4,463,000 
fund for the Improvement and Reforms of Schools end 
Teaching: 
Grants for schools and teachere.......sssssssesrsss 5.396.000 5,396,000 5.396.000 5.396.000 5.396.000 ooo 
Femtiy-echool partmerehtpe... ees eccsenevees RERET 3,687,000 3.687,000 3. 687,000 3,667,000 3,687,000 ooo 
Eisenhower mathematica & science educ national progras 15,672,000 15,872,000 15,672,000 16,072,000 16,072,000 +200,000 
Eleenhower math-actence regional consortia......-...65 13,590,000 12.741.000 12,741,000 15,000,000 13,871,000 *261,000 
National Diffusion Wetwork....ssssssssssssessssssssses 14,562,000 14,582,000 14,582,000 14,562,000 14,562,000 ... 
Blue ribbon schoolðS.....sssssasessesssse eesesoreoseese 679.000 903,000 879,000 -- 679,000 --- 
Javite gifted and talented studente education........- 9,607,000 9,607,000 9,607,000 9,607,000 9,607,000 --- 
Star echools......cececcereeeeceee seen eee eee eeereeere 22,777,000 27,000,000 22,777,000 27,000. 000 25.944.000 *3,167,000 
Educational partnerships. eee 4,136,000 2.120.000 2.120.000 --- --- -4,136,000 
Territorial teacher training...ssssssssssssss esssesoso 1.737.000 .-..- 1,737,000 1,737,000 1,737,000 --- 
National writing project....... sete reese eeeecence 3.212.000 ..- 3,212,000 3.212.000 3,212,000 soe 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standerds.... 4,792,000 4,921,000 4,792,000 4,792,000 4.792.000 --- 
sssossnesnusssss seeecececcsccccs osencece ... os «os 
Total. see ee esac ce es seseen ssssesses eeeccere 260,109,000 352,579,000 277,244,000 301,398,000 292,592,000 *12,483,000 
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LISRARIES 
Public libreries: 
Services......+ Seer 83,227,000 95,000,000 63,227,000 63,227,000 63,227,000 ooo 
Construction.....+++ Tree reer weer eee ereereesreness 16,584,000 oo. 16.584.000 19,000,000 17.792,000 *1,208,000 
Interlibrary cooperation. ......ssssssssssisssssssss 19,749,000 19,749,000 19,749,000 19,749,000 19,749,000 -- 


ETET 968.000 ... ... = ..- -968,000 


Fpreign lenguage materiele (Title V-LSCA).... 


Library literacy programs... ..- cee eee eceeeeeneeeeene 6,098,000 --- 8,098,000 8,098,000 8,098,000 --- 
College Library technology.....ssssesssssesssssasesess 3.873.000 Odeda 3,873,000 3,673,000 3,873,000 --- 
Librery education end \Gvatathesy eters $s. ee 4,960,000 --- 4.960.000 4,960,000 4,960,000 --- 
Peseerch end demonstrations... ..ccec cece cece eee ccnnee 2,802,000 = 2,802,000 2.802.000 2,802,000 --- 
Rewearch LIDFarhese. cei c cnet eee ebetsveeseevesseese 5.8606,000 c.s 5,808,000 5,808,000 3.608,000 --- 


147,517,000 


Totel, Libraries 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION... 0.0502 cs cece ese eenreneseenses 304.899.000 352.008.000 352.008, 000 291,921,000 352,008,000 *47,109,000 
OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS, SALARIES AND EXPENSES........ 56,402,000 56,570,000 $6,570,000 56,570,000 56,570,000 *168.000 
OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 29, 262.000 26.840,000 28,840,000 28,840,000 26,640,000 -422,000 


000 


ARPT EEETETEETETEETT] 390,563,000 437,418,000 437,418,000 


Totel, Departmental wa: 377,331,000 437 


26,087, 420,000 30,921,629,000 28,627,320,000 28,755,410, 000 20.765,192.000 +677.772.000 


Total, Department of Education........ 
TITLE IV =- RELATED AGENCIES 
Action (Domestic Programs): 
Volunteers in Service to America: 
VISTA operetions............2.5555 eee ee erences 34,667,000 36,236,000 34,667,000 36,367,000 35,942,000 *1,275,.000 
VISTA Literacy Corps........eeeceeceeceenevees 5,009,000 5. 303,000 3.009.000 5,009,000 5.009,000 --- 
University year for VISTA....----eeeenecenecee 958,000 1,000,000 956.000 956,000 958,000 o-- 
Bubtotad.... cre reser er revere ccersaweeveeses 40.634.000 42.539.000 40.634.000 42.334.000 41,909,000 *1,275,000 
Special Volunteer Progress: 
Drug Programme... cece eenes eee tear e ee sceseues 982.000 1,000,000 962,000 982,000 982,000 one 
Older Asericans Volunteer Programe: 
Foster Grandparents Program... ......0.-seneees 64.8604,000 66,301,000 64,604,000 66,554,000 66,117,000 1.313.000 
Senior Companion Program. ......seeececsseaeces 29,548,000 29,848,000 29,548,000 29,848.000 29.773,000 *225.000 
Retired Senior Volunteer Program........ 33,686,000 34,831,000 33,686,000 34,686,000 34.436.000 +750, 000 
Subtotal, Older Volunteera,....s.sssssssrrres 126,036,000 130,960,000 126,038,000 - 131,068,000 130,326,000 #2.286,000 
UnepectOr General. ....-ccscvrncccsccevececsasccese 936,000 947,000 936,000 947,000 944,000 *8,000 
Program SUpPpOrt..s.ssssssssesss .. LEEETERT, 30,936,000 31,272,000 30,936,000 30,936,000 30.936.000 ... 
Totel, Action.........46 oie ewe emecareaweres 201.526,000 206,738,000 201,526,000 206,267,000 205,097,000 *3,571,000 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting: FY96 (current 
FOQUEKE) LS ccevvnvesveccvessebecdsssseve see eweeee 292.640.000 292,640,000 292,640,000 320,000,000 312.000.000 *#19.360,000 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service......++++++ 29,953,000 30,241,000 30,241,000 30,241,000 30,241,000 +286.000 
Federal Hine Safety and Health Review Commiseion,..... 5,726,000 5.642.000 5,842,000 5.842.000 5.042.000 *116,000 
Mational Commission on Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome..... Terrerr Terie eeeeer reer Teer cr eee err sy 1,736,000 ose ooo ooo oon -1,736,000 
National Comeission on Independent Higher Education... 992,000 --- --- -- --- -992.000 
National Coseission on Libraries and Inforeation 
Science.......+ te eeeee ere rere eee eee eee ee ee ee 889,000 904,000 904,000 904,000 904,000 *15,000 
Conference on Library and Inforaation 
sane s.. eee eee eee eee eee 397,000 eso coe ooo ose -397,000 
Mational Commission on Re oneibilities for 
Financing Postsecondary Education. ...-.cseseeeeerree 206.000 -—-- --- --- -- -206, 
National Commisaton on the Cost of Higher Education... 992,000 bladed --- --- --- -992.000 
National Conmmiaston to Prevent Infant Mortality......+ 446,000 460.000 --- --- --- =446,000 
Wetional Council on Disability... .cecereene ser eerease . 1,541,000 1.733.000 1.390.000 1,791,000 1,690,000 +149,000 
Nattoneal Lebor Paletions foerd... 6.666. eee deeb eeeeeee 169.007.000 171,274,000 171,274,000 171.274.000 171,274,000 *1,467,000 
Wattonel Mediation Boerd.. 1... eer eererne Terre eee eee! 7,807,000 8,006,000 6,506,000 6,807,000 8,657,000 +850,000 
Occupational Safety and Health Review Commission...... 7,112,000 7.262.000 7,362,000 7,362,000 7.362.000 +250,000 
Physician Payment Review Commiseton (truet funds)..... (4.415.000) (4,171,000) (4,171,000) (4,171,000) (4,171,000) (-244,000) 
Prospect nt Comission (trust 
CAT) ee eee er ee er Cena essere sccces eee (4,383,000) (4,575,000) (4,500,000) (4,500,000) (4.500.000) (+117.000) 
Railroad Retirement Board: 
Dual benefite payments account... sssecereserere oes 294,030,000 277,000,000 277,000,000 277,000,000 277,000,000 -17.030.000 
Less income taz receipte on dual benefite......... -22,000,000 -20,000,000 -20,000,000 =20. 000, 000 -20,000,000 +2.000, 000 
Subtotal, dual benefitð,..s..ssssssssesssssesss os 272.030.000 257.000.000 257,000,000 257.000.000 257,000,000 -15,030,000 


1/ FY t993 epprop. adv. in FY91 ie $318.636.000. 
FY 1994 approp. adv. in FY92 fe $275,000. 000. 
FY 1995 epprop. edv. in FY93 ie $292,640.000. 
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federal payment to the Railroad Retirement Account 


Limitation on adminiatration: 
(Retirement).... 


(Unemployment). ... 6005. 


Subtotal, 


adpinistration....,sssssssss 


(Speciel Man: ent Fund) 


ment lapro' 


Total. limitation on adeiniestration......... 
(Inepector General)... - cece er ccereeeeerseceeee 


Soldia and At ‘= Mowe (trust fund limitetion): 
Operation and meintenance.... 


Capital outley...... 


Totel.... 


United Stetes Institutą of Peace.........6e esse eeeeeee 


United Statee Neval Home (truet fund lisitation): 
Operation and saintenence.....cccrcccrewteernccces 


Capital program... ccsccceecsreereseseseessseseees 


FOCAL... cee eeew eres esreerenrey 


Total. Title IV. Related Agencies: 
Federal Funds (all yeera).......- 


PY 1994... cece ecereree 


Current year. 


ry 1996.... 


Trust funde. 


SUMMARY 


Title I - Department of Labor: 
Federal Funds...... 


Trust Funde..... 


Title If - Depart: 
Federal Funds........ 


Current yee 


1995 MATANCE. . 6 cessive rescore scceseceseseececes 


Trust Funde... 2. sce eee eres ence 


Title III - Depertweent of Education: 
Federal Funds...... 


Title Iv - Related Agencies: 
Federal Funda ..... 


CULFORE FEOF. s ccrcccccsiececsecsseraceeccevuee 
1996 advance, ....ssesssssssesses 


Trust Punde. 


Weed and Seed (P.L. 


102-360) 


(resciseion)......s.eeee 


Bill-wide consultant saving 


Total. all titles: 
Federal Funds 


Current year.. 


1995 adwance.......--+++++- 


1996 advance..... 


Trust Funde........--+5 


ry 1993 
Comparable 


100,000 


(74,544,000) 
(17,165,000) 


(91.729, 000) 


(3.690.000) 


195.419.000) 


(6,645,000) 


42,117,000 


5,952,000 


1,064,129.000 
(771,489,000) 
(292,640,000) 


(111.062.000) 


12,270,516,000 


(3.462.511. 000} 


210,931,782, 000 


(38.195, 408,000) 


(7.049.992, 000) 


28.087.420, 000 


1.064.129.000 
(771,409,000) 
(292,640,000) 
(111,062,000) 


225,000,000 


252,578,847, 000 


(38,195,408.000) (39,164,780, 000) 


(292,640,000) 


(73,791,000) 


(17,010,000) 


(90,601,000) 


(3,300,000) 


(6,742,000) 


43,446,000 


46,376,000 


10,912,000 


10,641,000 
486,000 
11,327,000 

SO teen ween nenee 


1.053,017.000 


{760.377.000} 


(292,640,000) 


12,872,261.000 


(3,690,914,000) 


215.624, 206,000 


(39,.164,780,000) 


(8.374.324, 000) 


30.921.629, 000 


1.053,017,000 
(760,377,000) 
(292,640,000) 
(109,589,000) 


Mouse sili 


(73,791,000) 


(17,010,000) 


(90, 601,000} 


(6,742,000) 


43,139,000 


4.930.000 


10,912,000 


10,775,000 
473,000 
"11, 248.000 
anne nena wnneenee 

1,047,414,000 
(754,774,000) 
(292,640,000) 


(109,514,000) 


10,972.157,000 


(3.692, 212,000) 


175,032.320,000 


(7.774.421.000) 


28,627,320,000 


1.047.414.000 
(754,774,000) 
(292,640,000) 
(109.514.000) 
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Senate Bill 


300,000 


(73.791, 000) 


(17,010,000) 


190,601,000) 
(3. 300,000) 


(94,101,000) 


(6.742.000) 


43,139,000 
4,930,000 


48,069,000 


10,912,000 


10,775,000 
473,000 


11.2 


1,080,037,000 
(760,037,000) 
(320,000,000) 
(109.514.000) 


10.859.651, 000 


13.662.424. 000) 


215.968.067.000 
(39.267. 408,000) 


(7.686.037.000) 


28.755.410, 000 


1.080.037.000 
(760,037,000) 
(320,000,000) 
(109,514,000) 
-225,000,000 


-10,000,000 


October 5, 1993 


Conference 


(73,791,000) 


(17,010,000) 


(90,801,000) 


Conference vs 
FY93 Comparable 


(-753,000) 
(-175,000) 


(+928. 000) 
(+390, 000) 


(94,101,000) 


(6.742, 000) 


43.139.000 


4.930.000 


40.069, 000 


10.912.000 


10,775,000 
473,000 
"11,248,000 
spesssssessssess 
1,070,596, 000 
(758,596,000) 
(312,000,000) 


(109.514.000) 


10, 914,538,000 


(3.701,352.000) 


215. 802,937,000 


se euee (172,736,374, 000) (176.459, 426, 000) (175,032, 320,000) (176,700, 659,000) (176.567.937.000) 


(39, 235.000,.000) 
(7, 763,583,000) 


28,765,192,000 


1,070,596,000 
(758.396.000) 
(312,000,000) 
(109,514,000) 
225,000,000 


260.471.113.000 


(292. 640,000) 


215.679.211.000 256,428,165,000 256,328,263,000 


_ (292,640,000) 


(39.267.408,000) 


(320,000,000) 


Tenet eet eee e re ee enw sarerece ee (214,090,799, 000) (221,023, 693,000) (215. 3866.571, 000) (216.840, 757,000) (216,781, 263,000) 


(39.235, 000,000) 


(312,000,000) 


ete eee eee eee cece eens (10,623,565,000) (12,174,827,000) (11,576,147,000) (11,457,.975,000) (11.574.449.000) 


(-1,318,000) 


(+103,000) 


*1,022.000 


71,022,000 


Aen een e nen enenne 


*6,467,000 
(-12, 893,000) 
(+19, 360,000) 


(-1.546,000) 


-1.355.978.000 


(+238.841,000) 


*4,871,155,000 
(+3.631.563,000) 
(+1,039,592,000) 


(+713,591,000) 


+677,772,000 


*6,467,000 
(-12,893,000) 
(+19.360,000) 

{-1,548,000) 
-450,000.000 
s.ssssssssesssss 
*3.749.416,000 
(+2.690, 464.000) 
(+1,039,592.000) 
t+19, 360,000) 


(+950, 684,000) 


October 5, 1993 


WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

NEAL SMITH, 

DAVID R. OBEY, 

LOUIS STOKES, 

STENY H. HOYER, 

NANCY PELOSI, 

NITA M. Lowey, 

JOSE E. SERRANO, 

ROSA L. DELAURO, 

JOHN EDWARD PORTER, 

BILL YOUNG, 

HELEN DELICH BENTLEY, 

HENRY BONILLA, 

JOSEPH M, MCDADE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

TOM HARKIN, 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 

ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, 

DANIEL K. INOUYE, 

DALE BUMPERS, 

HARRY REID, 

HERB KOHL, 

PATTY MURRAY, 

ARLEN SPECTER, 

MARK O. HATFIELD, 

TED STEVENS, 

THAD COCHRAN, 

SLADE GORTON, 

CONNIE MACK, 

CHRISTOPHER S. BOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


—————— 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHAW) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
materials:) 

Mr. WELDON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SHAW, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. RAMSTAD, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GILMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. BYRNE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms. KAPTUR, for 5 minutes each day, 
on October 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. MINK, for 60 minutes each day, 
on October 25, 26, and 29. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. CLEMENT, for 5 minutes, today. 


——EEE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SHAW) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BAKER of California. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. BYRNE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
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Mrs. MALONEY in three instances. 
Mr. LAROcco. 

Mr. OLVER. 

. NATCHER. 

. STARK. 

Mr. MATSUI. 

. BEILENSON. 

. SLAUGHTER. 

. MILLER of California. 

. STOKES. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SOLOMON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

GILLMOR. 

KIM. 

HEFLEY. 

OBERSTAR. 

HASTINGS. 

WHEAT. 

. GALLEGLY. 

NADLER. 

ENGEL. 

BLACKWELL in two instances. 


. STOKES. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 6, 1993, at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1968. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the Army's 
proposed Letter(s) of Offer and Acceptance 
[LOA] to Turkey for defense articles and 
services (Transmital No. 94-02), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1969. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting information concerning the un- 
authorized transfer of U.S.-origin munitions 
items, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2314(d); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1970. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 93-39 concerning assistance to 
Jordan, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2364(a)(1); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1971. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the list of all reports issued or released 
in August 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Ms. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 268. Resolution waiving 
points of order against the conference report 
to accompany the bill (H.R. 2491) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of Veter- 
ans Affairs and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and for sundry independent agencies, 
boards, commissions, corporations, and of- 
fices for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 103-274). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 2518. A bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 103-275). Ordered to be print- 
ed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KILDEE (for himself and Mr. 
FORD of Michigan): 

H.R. 3210. A bill to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all students; to 
provide a framework for reauthorization of 
all Federal education programs; to promote 
the development and adoption of a voluntary 
national system of skill standards and cer- 
tifications; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PICKLE (for himself, Mr. AR- 
CHER, Mr, PAYNE of Virginia, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Connecticut, and Mr. JEF- 
FERSON): 

H.R. 3211. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for a temporary 
delay in the requirement to pay certain pre- 
miums under the Coal Industry Retiree 
Health Benefit Act of 1992; jointly, to the 
Committees on Ways and Means and Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. HEFLEY: 

H.R. 3212. A bill to require the withdrawal 
of United States Armed Forces from Soma- 
lia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLEY (for himself, Mr. PAS- 
TOR, Mr. KYL, Mr. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
SKEEN, and Mr. DOOLITTLE): 

H.R. 3213. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to provide for 
the use of biological monitoring and whole 
effluent toxicity tests in connection with 
publicly owned treatment works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. KNOLLENBERG: 

H.R. 3214. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to enhance educational 
opportunity, increases school attendance, 
and promote self-sufficiency among welfare 
recipients; jointly, to the committees on 
Ways and Means and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 3215. A bill to amend title I of the em- 
ployee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 to clarify remedies against unauthorized 
termination or reduction of benefits under 
group health plans provided upon retire- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
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By Mr. STUPAK: 

H.R. 3216. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to control the diversion of certain 
chemicals used in the fllicit production of 
controlled substances such as methcathinine 
and methamphetamine, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLAY (by request): 

H.R. 3218. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to eliminate narrow restric- 
tions on employee training; to provide a 
temporary voluntary separation incentive; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OWENS: 

H.R. 3219. A bill to amend the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 to clarify the 
application of that act to extraterritorial ac- 
tions of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H.R. 3220. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to increas- 
ing the number of health professionals who 
practice in the United States in a field of pri- 
mary health care; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mr. LANTOS: 

H. Con. Res, 158. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the International Rescue Commit- 
tee, on the occasion of the 60th anniversary 
of the founding, for its great humanitarian 
endeavors; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


——_—_—_———— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII; 

Mrs. FOWLER introduced a bill (H.R. 3217) 
to authorize the Secretary of Transportation 
to issue a certificate of documentation with 
appropriate endorsement for employment in 
the coastwise trade of the United States for 
the vessel Libby Rose; which was referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 81: Mr. HOBSON. 

H.R. 125: Mr. RUSH, Mr. SANDERS, and Mr. 
SHAYS. 

H.R. 127: Mr. CARR. 

H.R. 133: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mrs. 
MORELLA, and Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 135: Mr. RUSH. 

H.R. 298: Mr. JEFFERSON. 

H.R. 323: Mr. GINGRICH, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. GRAMS, Mr. Cox, and Mr. MANN. 

H.R. 439: Mr: ROYCE and Mr. FRANKS of New 
Jersey. 

H.R. 595: Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

H.R. 602: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 715: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 796: Mr. DOOLEY and Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia. 
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H.R. 830: Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, Mr. FRANKS of 
Connecticut, Mr. HERGER, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. 
ROGERS, Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, and Mr. 
WHEAT, 

H.R. 972: Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 1095: Ms. NORTON. 

H.R. 1153: Mr. STARK and Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 1155: Mr. YATES. 

H.R. 1304: Mr. MCNULTY. 

H.R. 1354: Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. WASHINGTON, 
Mrs. THURMAN, Mrs. MINK, Mrs. CLAYTON, 
Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, and Mr. STUDDS. 

H.R. 1552: Mr. COPPERSMITH. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. GORDON. 

H.R. 1608: Mr. BARLOW, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. 
CANADY, Ms. CANTWELL, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. 
JACOBS, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. 
SCHIFF, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mr. WATT. 

H.R. 1627: Mr. MILLER of Florida and Mrs. 
FOWLER. 

H.R. 1796: Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. 
COLEMAN, Mr. STUMP, Mr. PASTOR, and Mr. 
TORRICELLI. 

H.R. 1797: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 1799: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 1818: Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H.R. 1945: Mr. LARocco, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. 
DEAL, Mr. MANN, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. PRICE of 
North Carolina, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. SKELTON, Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. BACCHUS of 
Florida, Mr. HUTTO, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. MICA, 
MR. BROWDER, Mr. HAYES, and Ms. MOLINARI. 

H.R. 2076: Mr. TORRES and Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 2121: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. 
ORTIZ, Ms. VUCANOVICH, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
WYNN, Mrs. THURMAN, Ms. LONG, Mr. BISHOP, 
and Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 

H.R. 2142: Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 2144: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 2241: Mr. THOMPSON. 

H.R. 2417: Mr. BARLOW and Mr. MINGE. 

H.R. 2612: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 2626: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. KLEIN, and Mr. 
SABO. 

H.R. 2660; Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. HINCHEY, and 
Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 2671: Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

H.R. 2676: Mr. WATT. 

H.R. 2710: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2728: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
FROST, Ms. WOOSLEY, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. BAESLER, and 
Mr. STRICKLAND. 

H.R. 2831: Mr. TORRES and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 2884: Mr, RUSH. 

H.R. 2921: Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 2923: Mr. MARTINEZ and Mr. DEAL. 

H.R. 2936: Mr. DORNAN, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, and Mr. 
CANADY. 

H.R. 2938: Mr. DORNAN, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, and Mr. 
CANADY. 

H.R. 2962: Ms, PELOSI, Mr. TORRES, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD. 

H.R. 2980: Mr. CLAY, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. 
BERMAN, and Ms, KAPTUR. 

H.R, 2982: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 2987; Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R, 3005: Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
ZELIFF, and Mr, ROYCE. 
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H.R. 3006: Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 3030: Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. Cox, and Mr. CANADY. 

H.R. 3038: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 3041: Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 3076: Mr. JACOBS, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, and Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 3080: Mr. BLUTE, Mr. FISH, Mr. KLUG, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. YOUNG of 
Florida, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. CALLAHAN, and Mr. 
GOODLATTE. 

H.R. 3109: Mr. FILNER, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. SARPALIUS, Mr. 
TOWNS, and Mr. WILSON. 

H.R. 3158: Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.J. Res. 106: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.J. Res. 133: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.J. Res. 191: Mr. WYNN. 

H.J. Res. 197. Mr. FORD of Michigan, Mr. 
Swett, Mr. SYNAR, Mrs. MINK, Mr. CLEMENT, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. TANNER, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
McCOLLUM, Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. 
INHOFE, Mr. LEACH, Ms. LAMBERT, Mr. SAND- 
ERS, and Mr. KASICH. 

H.J. Res. 206: Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. FRANKS of 
Connecticut, and Mr. VISCLOSKY. 

H.J. Res. 234: Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. 
FAWELL, Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. 
PACKARD, Ms. LOWEY, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. CASTLE, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H.J. Res. 246: Mr. BARRETT OF WISCONSIN, 
Mr. BONIOR, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr, FISH, Mr. FRANK of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. 
MCDADE, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. MENENDEZ, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MORAN, Mr, 
MURPHY, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. NADLER, Mr. 
PALLONE, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
SAWYER, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. TRAFICANT, Ms. 
VELAZQUEZ, and Mr. VENTO. 

H.J. Res. 262: Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. TAUZIN, and Mr. BONIOR. 

H.J. Res. 266: Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. BLILEY, 
Ms. BYRNE, and Mr. HILLIARD. 

H. Con. Res. 126: Mr. CLAY, Ms. BYRNE, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. LEVIN, and Ms. FURSE. 

H. Con. Res. 135: Mrs. UNSOELD, Ms. FURSE, 
Ms. CANTWELL, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. KLUG, 
Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. TAYLOR 
of North Carolina, Mr. COBLE, Mr. HUTTO, 
Mr. PALLONE, Mr. WELDON, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, 
Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. HAMBURG, 
Mr. INHOFE, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, and 
Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H. Con. 
MEZVINSKY,. 

H. Con. Res. 153: Mr. ROYCE. 

H. Res. 54: Mr. ROYCE. 

H. Res. 122: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. GILMAN, and 
Mr. ROYCE. 

H. Res. 234: Mr. BONIOR, Mr, HORN, Mr. 
INGLIS of South Carolina, Mr. FRANK of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. CANADY, Ms. ESHOO, Mr. 
GUTIERREZ, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. CONYERS, and 
Mr. KIM. 


Res. 140: Ms. MARGOLIES- 
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NATIONAL 4-H WEEK 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it is an honor 
to join with the members and leaders of 4-H 
this year as they celebrate National 4-H Week 
on October 3-10. This years continuing 
theme is "4-H: The Difference We Make.” By 
educating through a wide variety of programs, 
reaching out to youth at risk and providing op- 
portunities for leadership experience, 4-H not 
only makes a difference in the lives of partici- 
pating youth, it also enables them to make a 
difference in the lives of others. 

4-H membership is made up of many dif- 
ferent youth across the Nation. Over 5.6 mil- 
lion young people participated in one or more 
4-H youth development programs in 1992. 
While many of those involved are from rural 
areas, 52.6 percent of those participating dur- 
ing the past year lived in larger towns and 
cities. Minorities now constitute 25 percent of 
4-H participants, an increase of 6 percent 
over the past year. 

My home State of Kentucky involved 
207,808 youth in 7,934 clubs, special interest 
groups and school enrichment units. Kentucky 
ranked second among all of the States in spe- 
cial interest groups, having 1,852 of these 
groups. Kentucky also had 3,929 4-H Clubs 
during the past year and this is the fourth 
highest number of any State in the Nation. 

It is no wonder that so many enroll in 4-H 
when you consider the many opportunities to 
learn through this program. Each member of 
4-H enrolls in one or more organized projects 
each year. Nationally, the five most popular 
project areas this past year were animals and 
poultry, food and nutrition, natural resources, 
individual and family resources and mechani- 
cal sciences. Many of these projects focus on 
creating strong families, improving commu- 
nication skills and helping young people be- 
come good community leaders. 

4-H continues its efforts to make a dif- 
ference in the lives of young people who are 
most vulnerable because of poverty, lack of 
parental and community support and negative 
peer pressure. The youth at risk outreach pro- 
vides high-quality school age child care and 
opportunities for scientific, technological, and 
reading literacy. Issues that place young peo- 
ple at a higher risk are addressed through pro- 
grams such as the Youth Employability Pro- 
gram, Staying at Home Alone, Being All You 
Can Be, and Talking With Your Kids About Al- 
cohol. 

None of these 4-H programs would be pos- 
sible without the efforts of volunteer leaders. 
In 1992, 545,017 adult volunteer leaders, as 
well as many teen leaders, assisted in imple- 
menting 4-H youth development programs. In 
the State of Kentucky, there were 27,550 dif- 


ferent 4-H leaders. Sixteen percent of these 
leaders were teens helping others and gaining 
valuable leadership skills for life. 

In the Second Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky, which | represent, there were 3,882 vol- 
unteer adult and teen 4-H leaders. Many of 
these leaders represented. their extension 
areas at State and national levels and many 
were recognized as area champions. 

Christa Turner of Nelson County is the im- 
mediate past State secretary. Linda Jeffiers of 
Spencer County is the secretary/treasurer and 
also serves on the Executive Committee of 
Friends of Kentucky 4-H. Bill Corum of Meade 
County is also on the Friends of Kentucky 4— 
H Executive Committee and Romanza John- 
son of Warren County serves on the board of 
directors. Fay Crumbacker of Spencer County 
is vice president of the State 4-H Leaders 
Council and Diane Cowles of Warren County 
is the secretary of his council. Both also serve 
on the executive committee. Linda Jeffiers of 
Spencer County and Margie Brookshire of 
Breckinridge County represent their respective 
extension areas on the State 4-H Leaders 
Council. Melanie Lyons Watson of Barren 
County serves on the board of the growing 4— 
H Alumni Association and Mike Caldwell of 
Nelson County is the president-elect for the 
Kentucky Association of Extension 4-H 
Agents. 

Margie Brookshire represents her area on a 
national level by serving on the National Ex- 
tension Advisory Committee. 

Many young people from Kentucky’s Sec- 
ond Congressional District have gained lead- 
ership experience by representing their exten- 
sion areas on the State 4-H Teen Council. 
Jeri Fields of Warren County, Bethany Ed- 
wards of Metcalfe County, Kathy Reding of 
Nelson County, Kevin Propes of Larue Coun- 
ty, Tanya Pickering of Meade County, and 
Julie Bischoff and Mindy Rickard of Bullitt 
County all serve on this council. 

Adult Feltner Leadership Recognition Pro- 
gram Area Champions this past year were 


Rita Coomer of Barren County, representing’ 


the Mammoth Cave area and Fay Crumbacker 
of Bullitt County, representing the Louisville 
area. Kathy Reding of Nelson County, rep- 
resenting the Lincoln Trail area, was the teen 
champion. 

There were 33,990 youth involved in 1,325 
clubs in the Second Congressional District of 
Kentucky and at this time, | would like to rec- 
ognize some of these young people for their 
achievements in 4-H. 

State champions for project records were: 
Jessica Gentry of Nelson County for agri- 
culture, Olivia Morgan of Daviess County for 
arts and crafts, Penny Pearson of Warren 
County for career exploration, Joni Payne of 
Marion County for dairy cattle, and Jeri Fields 
of Warren County for clothing. Jeri Fields was 
also the State champion for fashion revue in 
the coordinates category. 

Communications day State champions were: 
Justin Morgan of Daviess County for junior ag- 


ricultural sciences, Rebecca Jones of Warren 
County for junior animal sciences, Tanya Pick- 
ering of Meade County for senior creative 
crafts and Kelly Hoskins of Daviess County for 
senior general. 


There were also many 4-H winners at the 
Kentucky State Fair this year and they are as 
follows: Barren County—Stephen Gardner, 
Carrie Harlow, and Cassie Martin; Breckin- 
ridge County—Sarah Parr, Mindy Wilson, 
Stacey Edge, Lindsey Harper, Adam Hobbs, 
and Tyler Howell; Casey County—Carlotta 
Baldock, Michael King, Joshua Whitis, Kristy 
Smith, and Jennifer Smith; Daviess County— 
Billie Layman, Holly Stemle, Jenny Taylor, 
Wesley Chancellor, and Erika Jones; Grayson 
County—Trevor Saltsman, Joshua Woodrum, 
and Jon Young; Hancock County—Ben 
McCarty and Zachary McCarty; Green Coun- 
ty—Sean Desimone, Shane Desimone, Adam 
Scott, Daniel Trowbridge, 22 rifle team (12-14 
years) and BB team (9-11 years); Hardin 
County—Trina Hurt, Amanda Ramer, Stacy 
Campiglia, Lindsey Cottrell, Jay Doyle, Chris 
Druin, Missy Sadler, Glendale Children’s 
Home, Philip Cochran, John Poskin, Jo Ann 
Middleton, and Michael Rider; Hart County— 
Tiffany Wright, Brian England, Mandy Hatcher, 
Joe Ben Atwell, and Bradley Atwell; Larue 
County—Amy Vincent, Matt Rock, Beth Mat- 
thews, Jason Detre, Justin R. Thomas, Patrick 
Durham, Andy Holbert, and Laura Beth Den- 
nis; Marion County—Emily Nally, Susan Cart- 
wright, Daniel Johnson, and Amanda Lee; 
Meade County—Tanya Pickering, Andrew 
Benham, Chad Pickering, Elizabeth Hardesty, 
Tara Pike, Matthew Gleitz, Stephen Hale, 
Krystal Staples, and Katie Staples; Metcalfe 
County—Mike Harris, Kevin Branstetter, and 
Amber Branstetter; Nelson County—Tommy 
Zabenco, David Urekew, Daniel Urekew, Brian 
Raisor, Lucas Raisor, J.D. Gentry, Jessica 
Gentry, Mark Lundy, Donna Lundy, Jacob Mil- 
ler, Marcus Monroe, Tony Jury, Seth Miracle, 
Nelson County archery bare bow team (12-14 
years) and the Nelson County air pistol team 
(12-14 years); Spencer County—Heather 
Herndon and Michael Ulery; Warren County— 
Will Meng, James Neal Chaney, and Jesica 
Chancey; Washington County—Anne Nicole 
Davis, Leigh Ann Campbell, and Joseph Tapp. 


| would like to commend all of those in- 
volved with 4-H programs in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Kentucky and throughout 
the United States for their many accomplish- 
ments. All down through the years, 4-H has 
stood jor education, community service, and 
leadership and because of this, 4-H really 
does make a difference. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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TRIBUTE TO PASTOR HERMAN N. 
THOMPSON 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
on the floor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives to pay tribute to one of Philadelphia's 
most beloved clergymen. On Sunday October 
10, Pastor Herman N. Thompson will be hon- 
ored at a banquet celebrating his 30 years of 
service to the Lord Jesus Christ. To com- 
memorate this most special occasion, | would 
like to take a moment to reflect on the remark- 
able career of this outstanding individual. 

As the senior pastor of the Garden of Pray- 
er Church of God in Christ in the great city of 
Philadelphia, Reverend Thompson has led his 
congregation with the greatest sense of dedi- 
cation and commitment to the good works of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Reverend Thompson 
has always fought for the betterment of the 
Philadelphia community, and has proven him- 
self an excellent advocate and fighter for the 
urgent needs that constantly face our area. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout his career, Rev- 
erend Thompson has also been a major asset 
to many organizations in our community. 
Through his constant dedication and bound- 
less energy, Reverend Thompson has cer- 
tainly provided a great many Philadelphians 
with new opportunities, and restored hope and 
faith. 

I would like to ask my colleagues to rise and 
join me in paying our greatest tributes to my 
dear friend, Rev. Herman N. Thompson. | 
would also like to extend our warmest appre- 
ciation to Reverend Thompson's beloved fam- 
ily. On behalf of the entire U.S. Congress, | 
would like to offer my greatest thanks and ap- 
preciation to Pastor Herman N. Thompson. 
May God continue to bless and smile on this 
truly great man, so that he may continue to 
preside over our spiritual community for 30 
more years. Thank you Mr. Speaker. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO HUNTER 
COLLEGE’S PUBLIC SERVICE 
SCHOLAR PROGRAM ON A DEC- 
ADE OF SUCCESS IN SERVICE 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise this 
afternoon to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a superb public service program that 
should be considered as a model for the Na- 
tion. | am speaking of the Public Service 
Scholar Program of Hunter College, located in 
New York City. The program will celebrate its 
10th anniversary tomorrow. 

This program was created in 1982 by the 
president of Hunter College at the time— 
Donna Shalala, who now serves the entire Na- 
tion as the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. The program was designed to give 
undergraduate students an opportunity for 
meaningful participation in public service 
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through internships in government agencies, 
legislative offices or nonprofit organizations. 

In order to participate, students must have a 
solid academic background and a dem- 
onstrated enthusiasm for the policy area. 
Once accepted, the public service scholars 
must adhere to a strenuous academic and 
professional schedule, devoting a minimum of 
20 hours a week to the internship and partici- 
pating in intensive seminar courses at the col- 
lege. 
a its inception, 230 scholars have suc- 
cessfully completed the program. According to 
a recent alumni survey, over 58 percent have 
worked or are currentty working In public serv- 
ice. 

Before | was elected to Congress, | served 
for 10 years as a member of the New York 
City Council. During that time, | had the good 
fortune to have several public service scholars 
work in my office. | was consistently im- 
pressed with their accomplishments. For ex- 
ample, a public service scholar was respon- 
sible for drafting legislation for the first joint 
Mayoral-City Council Commission on Child 
Care; another scholar conducted the first com- 
prehensive survey of gender balance on the 
appointive boards and commissions of New 
York City, the results of which gained citywide 
press attention and led to the introduction of 
gender-balance legislation. 

As a city council member and now as a 
Member of Congress, | have had extensive 
experience with many internship programs in- 
volving the finest universities in the Nation. | 
can honestly say that the caliber of the public 
service scholars has been magnificent. 

While the public service scholars deserve all 
the credit for their accomplishments, | believe 
that much of the success of this program lies 
with its director, Elaine Walsh and her deputy 
Kimberly Floyd. | have rarely seen two more 
dedicated and devoted people in any line of 
work. The continuing success of the program 
is due in large part to their able leadership. 

Again, | commend this program to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and urge other univer- 
sities and colleges to follow its success. Ten 
years truly is only the beginning. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID W. 
PARKHURST 


HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much sadness | must report the recent pass- 
ing of a constituent of mine, Mr. David W. 
Parkhurst, of Carson City. A prospector and 
mining consultant, Dave was the voice of the 
small miner in Nevada and the West. Dave 
was a long-time member and president of the 
Nevada Miners and Prospectors Association. 
He lobbied the State legislature on issues criti- 
cal to the survival of individual miners and 
prospectors. Dave wrote monthly for the wide- 
ly read California Mining Journal and also 
penned an informative column in the Nevada 
Mining Association’s bulletin styled 
“Parkhurst’s Nuggets.” 

Through these articles Dave became a well- 
known correspondent and spokesman for 
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small mining entities. He reported to his read- 
ers the workings of the Congress to reform the 
mining laws applicable to the public lands. 
Dave encouraged them to become engaged in 
the ongoing debate that threatens to force the 
individual prospector and mom and pop min- 
ers from our Western public lands in their 
search for minerals that society wants. Few 
knew better than Dave Parkhurst the role the 
“small miner and prospector” have played in 
discovering and evaluating mineral deposits 
later worked by larger corporate miners. 

It is with some irony, Mr. Speaker, that 
Dave's sudden passing occurred but a few 
weeks after mining claimants on the Western 
public lands were called upon to pay holding 
fees for the first time, in lieu of performing 
labor on their claims to develop the deposits. 
Dave had been a vigorous proponent of small 
miner relief from this new tax burden, and in- 
deed some exemption language was enacted 
by Congress, albeit not nearly as wide-reach- 
ing as he had sought. Well, Dave knew better 
than Congress that the Federal budget deficit 
cannot be balanced on the backs of public 
lands users. He foresaw the abandonment of 
a tremendous number of mining claims be- 
cause of the tax, and he has been proven cor- 
rect. Only, one-fourth of mining claims that 
were of record only a few years ago remain in 
good standing today. 

Mr. Speaker, we will miss Dave in Nevada. 
He fought the good fight against those who 
wish to see the public lands put off-limits to 
extractive industries. Dave Parkhurst’s legacy 
will be the words he has left us to ponder as 
we debate the proper stewardship policies for 
the public lands, |, for one, have heard you 
Dave. | will be steadfast in my efforts to en- 
sure a place for miners and prospectors on 
our public lands. 

SAARSO 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS EDISON 
MUSEUM 


HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the Thomas Edison Birthplace Mu- 
seum in Milan, OH. America’s greatest inven- 
tor was born in this northern Ohio town in 
1847. 

Built in 1841 by Edison’s father, Thomas 
lived there until age 7. The two-story home 
was repurchased by Mr. Edison’s sister in 
1890 and later purchased by the inventor him- 
self. A cousin lived there until 1947, when Mr. 
Edison's wife converted it into a museum. 
Today it stands as a national historic land- 
mark. 

Recently, a $2 million fund raising drive was 
inaugurated to bolster the endowment that 
provides money for the preservation of the 
museum. This is necessary to keep the mu- 
seum open to the public. Without the imme- 
diate generosity of corporations and individ- 
uals, this treasured piece of history could be 
lost. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a shame if the 
birthplace of the man who holds more patents 
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than anyone in history, was forced to close its 
doors. Now more than ever, schoolchildren 
and their parents need the opportunity to learn 
about one of America’s true heroes. | ask my 
colleagues to join me in supporting this monu- 
ment to our national heritage. 


HONORING JUSTICE THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 


HON. JAMES E. CLYBURN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Justice 
Thurgood Marshall was a man who, for many 
years, took us on a journey of courage into 
every sector of this Nation. 

One of the stopoffs in his journey was a 
small, rural school district in South Carolina. It 
was a place where the separate and unequal 
public education system had reached an intol- 
erable level. Justice Marshall, then an attorney 
for the NAACP, came to Scotts Branch School 
in Clarendon County in 1950. His courage ig- 
nited a flame in people such as the Reverend 
J.A. Delaine, Henry Briggs, and attorney, Har- 
old Boulware, and a hundred other families 
who risked their safety and security to join 
Thurgood Marshall in resisting the system. 

The South Carolina lawsuit was named 
Briggs versus Elliot and it was joined with the 
Topeka, Kansas case, Brown versus Board of 
Education and others to become a landmark 
Supreme Court case. We all know the out- 
come of the 1954 decision, and we know the 
enormous impact it has had on virtually every 
aspect of American life. 

| join you today with great joy in recognizing 
what the life and accomplishments of 
Thurgood Marshall have meant to all of us. 
I'm, not certain that I—and many of my col- 
leagues—would even be here today were it 
not for him. 

It's particularly fitting that his name be linked 
to the values of a lawful society in America. 
He once said, “Lawlessness is lawlessness. 
Anarchy is anarchy. Neither race nor color nor 
frustration is an excuse for either lawlessness 
or anarchy.” this tribute and others to come 
will help to carry out his beliefs. It is for us 
here today in many ways to carry out the 
dreams and wishes of people such as 
Thurgood Marshall. 

Clarendon County is in South Carolina’s 
Sixth Congressional District, the district | am 
proud to represent in this House of Represent- 
atives. Scotts Branch School is still in oper- 
ation, and still—for the most part—segregated. 
The surrounding countryside is still in an area 
of economic hardship. 

The lives and the community touched by 
Thurgood Marshall four decades ago in this 
small South Carolina setting are still in need of 
our serious attention. The hope he gave us 
must not be extinguished. The descendants of 
those people whom he joined in a journey of 
courage must realize that the journey is still 
underway. They must know that there are 


those willing and able to continue the journey ` 


and to take up the challenge Thurgood Mar- 
shall has left to us. 
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TRIBUTE TO LOUIS RICHARDSON 


HON. LUCIEN E. BLACKWELL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. BLACKWELL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to one of Philadelphia's finest 
citizens. As the world renowned Bethany Bap- 
tist Church of Philadelphia prepares to honor 
Mr. Louis Richardson as their “Man of the 
Year,” | would like to take a moment to reflect 
on this outstanding individual and his remark- 
able dedication to our community. 

As the cochairman of the Men of Bethany 
Fellowship, Mr. Richardson has been a tre- 
mendous leader at the church, assembling 
150 men and 100 young men to strengthen 
the spiritual, secular, and intellectual aware- 
ness of the entire congregation. The fellowship 
has been a powerful force in our community, 
strengthening the moral fiber of our neighbor- 
hoods, and leading the way for a general im- 
provement in the overall quality of life for all of 
the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, God has truly blessed Mr. 
Richardson with the power to bring out the 
very best in his fellow man. Day or night, 
those that know Louis Richardson are well 
aware of the fact that he is always available 
to do the Lord’s work. He is truly a man who 
can be trusted and counted on to fulfill his 
duty. From his chairmanship of the Bethany 
Capital Funds Committee, Mr. Richardson 
demonstrated his remarkable comprehension 
of the area of finance, saving the church more 
than $400,000 on a recent mortgage restruc- 
turing program. He was also instrumental in 
the recent renovation of Bethany’s sanctuary, 
providing constant guidance and supervision 
during this glorious and intense process. 

Furthermore Mr. Speaker, Louis Richardson 
has been a tremendous advocate for the city 
of Philadelphia. It is rare to meet a man who 
is so dedicated to his native city, and it is truly 
seldom that we find a man who actively works 
so diligently for the betterment of our city each 
and every day. From bringing church groups 
into Philadelphia, to fighting for improvements 
in our schools and neighborhoods, Mr. Rich- 
ardson certainly exemplifies that Philadelphia 
is in fact “The City of Brotherly Love.” 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to rise 
and join me in paying tribute to Mr. Louis 
Richardson. On behalf of the entire U.S. Con- 
gress, | wish to extend our heartfelt thanks 
and appreciation. May God continue to bless 
this truly outstanding man. Thank you Mr. 
Speaker. 


JAMES MALLON: A BEACON IN 
BROOKLYN 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 5, 1993 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues an 
important event which will take place on Octo- 
ber 7, 1993, in my district. This event will be 
the 20th anniversary of Northside Senior Citi- 
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zens, Inc., an organization which has done so 
much to serve the elderly of the Williamsburg/ 
Greenpoint/Northside neighborhoods of Brook- 
lyn. 

Over the past two decades, the Northside 
Senior Citizens Center has provided support 
to thousands of seniors in our community. 
These innovative and effective programs in- 
clude a highly successful seniors employment 
program and a homebound services program. 
The Northside Senior Citizens Center's work 
has touched many lives. 

It is entirely appropriate that the center is 
taking the opportunity on October 7 to honor 
its founder and executive director, James F. 
Mallon. Mr. Mallon has served the Northside 
Senior Citizens Center with unstinting dedica- 
tion since its creation back in 1973. His lead- 
ership and vision have made our community a 
better place. 

Therefore, as this auspicious date ap- 
proaches, | ask my colleagues to join me in 
saluting Mr. Mallon’s 20 years of tremendous 
service to the Northside Senior Citizens Cen- 
ter as well as to the northern neighborhoods 
of the great borough of Brooklyn. 


HONORING JONES, DAY, REAVIS, 
AND POGUE ON THE OCCASION 
OF THEIR 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, it give me great 
pleasure to take this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the Cleveland based international law firm 
of Jones, Day, Reavis, and Pogue, on the an- 
niversary of its 100th year of client service. 

On March 1, 1893, a partnership was 
formed by two eminent Cleveland lawyers, 
Judge Edwin J. Blandin and William Lowe 
Rice. In this partnership, a respected litigator 
and former common pleas judge, joined forces 
with a young lawyer who was emerging as 
one of Cleveland's leading corporate coun- 
selors and businessmen. 

From the ranks of this 19th century partner- 
ship emerged leaders who would guide the 
firm into the modern era. In 1911, the firm en- 
gaged the services of a new associate, Thom- 
as H. Jones. In time, Tom Jones would be- 
come managing partner. One of his first steps 
to strengthen the organization was to place 
the firm's litigation practice under the leader- 
ship of Luther Day, one of the greatest trial 
lawyers in Ohio history. Together they created 
an international law firm with 1,000 lawyers in 
20 offices. 

As Jones, Day marks its 100th year of serv- 
ice, we commemorate the past and celebrate 
the future. A new generation of lawyers contin- 
ues the exemplary record the firm has set in 
the legal profession. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in congratulating the employees of Jones, Day 
for their past achievements and encouraging 
them to continue to hold themselves to the 
high standards of integrity that clients in Ohio 
and throughout the world have come to ex- 
pect. 
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A SPECIAL SALUTE TO ROBERT P. 
MADISON—SBA NATIONAL 8A) 
GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
rise today to salute a resident of my congres- 
sional district, Mr. Robert P. Madison, who 
serves as chairman and chief executive officer 
of Robert P. Madison International, Inc. Mr. 
Madison recently received notification that he 
has been selected as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration's [SBA] “National 8(A) Graduate 
of the Year.” His architectural and engineering 
firm which he founded in 1954 is one of the 
Nation’s top ranked. 

This week our Nation observes Minority En- 
terprise Development Week. The observance 
provides an opportunity to acknowledge the 
many outstanding achievements of minority 
businesses throughout the Nation. One of the 
highlights of the Minority Enterprise Develop- 
ment Week is a special White House presen- 
tation ceremony for outstanding business lead- 
ers. Mr. Madison is scheduled to meet with 
President Clinton at that time to receive his 
8(A) Graduate of the Year Award. 

Mr. Speaker, | can personally state that 
Robert P. Madison is more than deserving of 
this special recognition. As he prepares for the 
upcoming White House ceremony, | am proud 
to rise to salute him on this special occasion. 
| want to use this opportunity to share with my 
colleagues and the Nation some information 
on this exceptional individual. 

Robert P. Madison received his bachelor's 
degree in architecture from Western Reserve 
University and his master’s degree in architec- 
ture from Harvard University. His education 
also included a Fulbright fellowship at L’Eclole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, France. In 1954, 
Madison opened offices in Cleveland, OH. His 
business was the first minority-owned firm es- 
tablished in the State of Ohio, and only the 
10th in the United States. 

Today, Robert P. Madison International, Inc. 
is a multimillion dollar company with branch 
offices located in Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. It has 
also worked on projects in conjunction with the 
governments of Trinidad and Tobago, Ja- 
maica, the Bahamas, and Nigeria. The firm 
has developed an international staff of profes- 
sionals in architecture, engineering, and plan- 
ning. 

Mr. Speaker, Robert Madison is an excep- 
tional businessman. As the chairman and chief 
executive officer of Madison International, Inc., 
he sets performance standards of professional 
excellence for the company and assumes per- 
sonal responsibility for seeing that they are 
met. He brings to the position of chairman and 
chief executive officer mature judgment and a 
world-view perspective based on more than 40 
years’ experience. 

Robert P. Madison is the recipient of many 
honors and awards. He is listed in Who’s Who 
in the World and Who’s Who in America. His 
memberships include the American Institute of 
Architects, the Architects Society of Ohio, and 
the College of Fellows of the American Insti- 
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tute of Architects. Robert P. Madison Inter- 
national, Inc., has also been awarded the 
Alumnus Award from Howard University for 
“Significant Achievement in the Field of Archi- 
tecture,” as well as the university’s “Distin- 
guished Firm Award.” 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to join Robert 
Madison's colleagues, friends, and associates 
in saluting him on this important occasion. He 
is a close personal friend who is certainly de- 
serving of the SBA award. | applaud his selec- 
tion and wish him much continued success. 


DOMESTIC CHEMICAL DIVERSION 
CONTROL ACT OF 1993 


HON. BART STUPAK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing legislation, the Domestic Chemical Di- 
version Control Act of 1993, to help end illicit 
sales of ephedrine and related chemicals that 
are being used to manufacture the drug 
methcathinone, or cat, which is reaching epi- 
demic proportions in Michigan's upper penin- 
sula. 

Methcathinone, or cat, is proliferating in 
northern Michigan and has recently penetrated 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana. Cat is a po- 
tent stimulant that is easily made in a labora- 
tory garage, basement, or apartment. Cat is 
highly addictive. The chunky, off-white powder 
somewhat resembles crack cocaine in appear- 
ance and potency. Made in crude laboratories 
from easily obtained ingredients such as drain 
cleaner and epsom salts, it can be inhaled, 
smoked or watered down, and injected. 

Many cat addicts smoke marijuana or drink 
excessive amounts of alcohol to ease the 
nervous jerks and paranoia associated with 
chronic abuse. Addicts often go on binges of 
continuous cat use for up to eight days, never 
sleeping, and eating very little, if at all. To 
avoid the terrible pains of crashing off the 
drug, addicts smoke increasing amounts of 
marijuana and consume excessive amounts of 
alcohol to the point of unconsciousness. 

A key ingredient in making cat is ephedrine, 
which can be obtained over the counter in tab- 
let form. Pharmaceutical products containing 
ephedrine are being purchased in large quan- 
tities and utilized in the clandestine labs that 
make cat. While bulk ephedrine is regulated 
under the Chemical Diversion and Trafficking 
Act [CDTA], tableted ephedrine products are 
exempt from CDTA regulations. 

The Domestic Chemical Control Act, which 
| am introducing today, was developed by the 
Drug Enforcement Agency [DEA] as a result of 
its experience in implementing the Chemical 
Diversion and Trafficking Act [CDTA]. The 
CDTA demonstrated the effectiveness of 
chemical control as a law enforcement tool.; 
However, their are two critical weaknesses in 
the CDTA which must be remedied if we are 
to address the problems associated with the 
proliferation of cat and other chemicals manu- 
factured in domestic clandestine labs since the 
CDTA was implemented. 

The major emphasis of chemical control is 
prevention. The goal of this legislation is to 
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prevent clandestine laboratory operators from 
obtaining the chemicals they need to manufac- 
ture illegal drugs. This proposal will greatly 
strengthen DEA’s prevention program by tak- 
ing two important steps. 


First, the legislative would modify the so- 
called legal drug exemption of the CDTA. The 
exemption precludes the application of any of 
the regulatory control measures of the CDTA 
to a listed chemical which is contained in a 
drug product approved under the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. For example, ephedrine is 
the primary precursor being used in the illicit 
production of methamphetamine and 
methcathinone in this country. Ephedrine pow- 
der is a listed chemical fully subject to the 
CDTA. However, ephedrine tablets are exempt 
from the CDTA since they are an approved 
drug product. As a consequence, when the 
CDTA was implemented, clandestine labora- 
tory operators began purchasing 25 mg tablets 
by the millions to escape the scrutiny being 
applied to sales of ephedrine powder. In fact, 
the first seizure of a clandestine laboratory 
using ephedrine 25 mg tablets occurred only 
26 days after the CDTA was implemented. 


The proposal removes ephedrine products 
from the exemption and grants DEA the au- 
thority to remove the exemption from any 
other drug products which are diverted to use 
in the illicit production of controlled drugs. As 
a consequence, after the legislation is en- 
acted, ephedrine tablets will be subject to all 
of the controls of the CDTA and DEA will be 
able to respond through the rulemaking proc- 
ess if the laboratory operators switch to an- 
other legal product in place of the ephedrine 
tablets. 


The second major element of the proposal 
would establish a registration system for dis- 
tributors, importers, and exporters of those list- 
ed chemicals which are diverted within the 
United States. This registration system is pre- 
cisely patterned after the system which has 
been successfully applied to legitimate con- 
trolled substances for over 20 years. It will en- 
able DEA to prevent a firm from distributing 
these covered chemicals if it can be shown 
that registration of the firm is contrary to the 
public interest. This will provide DEA an effec- 
tive means for dealing with firms which partici- 
pate in the diversion of listed chemicals. Cur- 
rently, the only remedy is criminal prosecution 
which requires that it be proven that the firm 
distributed the chemicals knowing that they 
would be used to illegally produce a drug. This 
is a very difficult burden of proof to satisfy and 
because of this, DEA has been severely ham- 
pered in its ability to effectively deal with the 
firms which are the sources for diverted listed 
chemicals. 


Mr. Speaker, this is desperately needed leg- 
islation to help stop a burgeoning drug crisis 
in Michigan’s upper peninsula. | hope we can 
move quickly to make these much needed re- 
finements to our chemical control law. 
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AIR FORCE MAJ. GEN. BILLY G. 
McCOY RETIRES 


HON. BARBARA F. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, today | 
honor a man who has given 30 years of his 
life in service to his country. As Maj. Gen. Billy 
G. McCoy retires from the Air Force, | would 
like to relate just some of his accomplish- 
ments. 


| met the general in 1989 when he took 
command of the Tactical Fighter Weapons 
Center at Nellis AFB in my district, the largest 
and busiest base in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. He was the last Center commander to 
command the 445th tactical Group responsible 
for development of the F117A Stealth fighter. 
Shortly thereafter, the F117A's were the lead 
attach force in the opening salvos of the gulf 
war. 


His accomplishments at Nellis included 
transforming the joint Red Flag training exer- 
cises into Desert Flag, thereby providing spe- 
cialized training in desert warfare which 
served as well in the gulf. He also integrated 
adversary tactics training into Red Flag; and 
he negotiated the development and opening of 
the Nellis Federal Prison Camp, saving sub- 
stantial funds and providing useful work for in- 
mates. 


The general is a command pilot with more 
than 2,800 flying hours in the A-10, F-4, F- 
15 and F—104 aircraft. His military awards and 
decorations include the Defense Superior 
Service Medal, the Legion of Merit, the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the Vietnam Service 
Medal with three service stars. McCoy flew 
223 missions as an F—4E flight commander in 
Vietnam. 


General McCoy is a native of Texarkana, 
TX, and was graduated from Texas A&M Uni- 
versity in 1963. He completed a master’s in 
business at Auburn University in 1975. He 
was commissioned as a second lieutenant 
through the Air Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Program in August 1963. 


During his career, General McCoy was as- 
signed to NATO in Vicenza, Italy and the 
Royal Air Force Station, Bentwaters, England. 
He commanded the 31st Tactical Fighter Wing 
at Homestead AFB and the 1st Tactical Fight- 
er Wing at Langley in Virginia. He then be- 
came commander of Tactical Air Command's 
832d Air Division at Luke AFB in Arizona; and 
in 1987 became deputy chief of staff for oper- 
ations of NATO's Second Allied Tactical Air 
Force, Rheindahien, West Germany. 


His last assignment, before retirement in 
August, was command of the 37th Training 
Wing at Lackland AFB in Texas. 


| take great pleasure in saluting Maj Gen. 
Billy G. McCoy for an excellent record of serv- 
ice and accomplishment. | wish he and his 
wife Linda the joys of retirement and the satis- 
fying memories of a job well done. 
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THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY ACT OF 1969 [NEPA] 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the 
greatest failure of democracy is that those 
who are the most affected by our environ- 
mental decisions—the unborn generations— 
are not present to have their voices counted. 
That is why today | have introduced legislation 
that would strengthen U.S. leadership in inter- 
national efforts to improve the quality of the 
global environment. The legislation would 
achieve this goal by extending the reach of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
[NEPA] to Federal extraterritorial actions and 
domestic actions having extraterritorial impact. 

For more than 20 years, NEPA has been 
the centerpiece of U.S. environmental law, 
making environmental protection the mandate 
of all Federal agencies. NEPA requires agen- 
cies to assess the environmental impacts of 
proposed actions and to examine possible al- 
ternative actions. If an agency action has the 
potential to significantly affect the quality of 
the human environment, then an agency must 
prepare an environmental impact statement 
[EIS]. If an agency action will not significantly 
affect the quality of the human environment, 
then an agency need only prepare an environ- 
mental assessment. 

NEPA’s strength lies in its democratization 
of Federal administrative law. NEPA mandates 
public and interagency involvement. It thereby 
empowers citizens with the information they 
need to meaningfully contribute to the environ- 
mental decisionmaking process. 

The Federal courts have diligently enforced 
NEPA, enjoining agency actions when they 
were unsupported by documentation as to 
their environmental effects. In this fashion, the 
courts have helped to carry out NEPA’s man- 
date of informed decisionmaking. 

However, the courts have been reluctant to 
interpret NEPA's reach to extend to actions 
taken beyond the territorial boundaries of the 
United States, despite NEPA’s explicit concern 
with the global environment. This bill would 
make clear Congress’ intent to apply NEPA 
not only to domestic actions, but also to 
extraterritorial actions and domestic actions 
having extraterritorial impact. 

Specifically, actions covered by NEPA 
would include the President’s submission to 
Congress of implementing legislation for trade 
agreements. This is sound environmental pol- 


icy. Bilateral and multilateral trade agreements. 


inevitably have environmental consequences 
which must be thoroughly examined prior to 
their approval. 

As it has been preparing to submit imple- 
menting legislation for the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement [NAFTA], the Clinton 
administration has refused to prepare an envi- 
ronmental impact statement. As a result, Pub- 
lic Citizen, the Sierra Club, and Friends of the 
Earth filed suit. On September 24, 1993, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit ruled that an environmental im- 
pact statement is not required for NAFTA. 

The court pointed out that NEPA does not 
create a private right of action, forcing plain- 
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tiffs to rest their claims for judicial review of 
Federal agency decisions not to prepare an 
EIS on the Administrative Procedure Act 
[APA]. The APA permits judicial review only of 
final agency action. The court reasoned that 
the President is not an agency within the 
meaning of the APA, and that final action had 
not been taken since the implementing legisla- 
tion had yet to be introduced in Congress. 
Therefore, the court concluded that judicial re- 
view was not available. 


Based on the court's holding, even once the 
President submits the implementing legislation 
to Congress, the court would still be unable to 
review the President’s decision not to prepare 
an EIS because plaintiffs would only have 
standing to sue under the APA, and the Presi- 
dent is not an agency. Therefore, NEPA can 
be avoided by the executive branch every time 
that the President has final constitutional or 
statutory responsibility for the final step nec- 
essary for the agency action directly to affect 
the parties. Public Citizen versus Office of the 
U.S. Trade Representative, No. 93-5212, slip 
op. at 7 (D.C. Cir. Sept. 24, 1993). 


This is an unfortunate and unintended result 
which can be corrected by my legislation. The 
bill would grant individuals a private right of 
action under NEPA to sue the President or his 
executive office for appropriate relief when an 
environmental impact statement is not submit- 
ted pursuant to implementing legislation for a 
trade agreement. 


The involvement of the President in nego- 
tiating a trade agreement should not relieve 
the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative 
[USTR] of its obligations under NEPA. More- 
over, applying NEPA to trade agreements 
would not interfere with the executive branch's 
ability to carry out its constitutionally assigned 
functions. USTR would make EIS preparation 
an integral part of its negotiating process, just 
as other agencies have done with international 
agreements. 


It is possible that only some of NAFTA's 
provisions would be environmentally harmful. 
But without the preparation of an objective 
EIS, the American public and Congress lack 
the information necessary to make an in- 
formed decision as to whether NAFTA's eco- 
nomic benefits outweigh its environmental 
costs. 


This is not an attempt to de-rail NAFTA. If 
this bill is passed, the President would be free 
to submit implementing legislation to Con- 
gress. However, he also would have to pre- 
pare an EIS. Thus far, the administration has 
merely asserted that NAFTA would be envi- 
ronmentally beneficial. This legislation pro- 
vides the United States with the opportunity to 
be a world leader on the environment. It would 
set the standard for global environmental re- 
sponsibility among trading partners. If we can 
be a military superpower, we are certainly ca- 
pable of becoming an environmental super- 
power. We just need the will to do it, and pas- 
sage of this legislation would prove that we 
have the will. 
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AMERICANS FOR SCHOOL CHOICE 


HON. JOHN A. BOEHNER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, on October 7, 
1993, a new group will kick off—a group de- 
voted to revitalizing American schools. Ameri- 
cans for School Choice seek to give all par- 
ents the freedom to choose the schools for 
their children and to give all schools the right 
to be locally run and free of bureaucratic con- 
trol. All who are concerned with our children’s 
future should agree with and want to see 
these objectives achieved. 

Americans for School Choice is the latest 
sign that the school choice movement is 
catching on throughout the Nation. Whether 
its east Harlem or Wisconsin, parents are 
standing up for their right to send their child to 
the school of their choice. According to a 1992 
Gallup Poll, school choice is favored by 70 
percent of all Americans, 78 percent of par- 
ents with children in school, 86 percent of 
blacks and 84 percent of Hispanics. There are 
also school choice initiatives in California, 
Michigan, Georgia, and Jersey City, NJ. 

Leaders from across America have signed 
onto this organization. Its board of directors in- 
cludes: Lamar Alexander, former Secretary of 
Education and Governor of Tennessee; Wil- 
liam Bennett, former Secretary of Education; 
Polly Williams, State representative from Wis- 
consin; William Weld, Governor of Massachu- 
setts; Tommy Thompson, Governor of Wiscon- 
sin; John Engler, Governor of Michigan; and 
Brett Schundler, mayor of Jersey City, NJ. | 
am proud to announce that | too have agreed 
to serve on this board, along with Representa- 
tive Dick ARMEY (R-TX) and Senator CONNIE 
MACK (R-FL). 

Americans for School Choice is needed now 
more than ever. It will be unlike any group that 
has come before. With an emphasis on action, 
it will go into the trenches across the country 
pushing school choice initiatives. It promises 
to be a dynamic group devoted to making 
things happen so our schools are improved. 

Currently, the only parents who can choose 
the school for their children are those who can 
afford private schools, such as Bill and Hillary 
Rodham-Clinton who are able to send their 
daughter to a private school. This lack of 
choice grants the public schools a virtual mo- 
nopoly which forces parents to keep their chil- 
dren in schools which are not providing an 
adequate education. 

School choice would put funds in the hands 
of parents, who would be empowered to de- 
cide where to send their children. This power 
will make true consumers out of parents and 
force schools to compete for students. This 
competition will force public schools to im- 
prove or risk losing students. 

America already has choice among our uni- 
versities, and it is this competition which has 
made our higher education system the envy of 
the world. Just like universities, elementary 
and secondary schools should be forced to 
compete, improve, and specialize in order to 
attract students. 

We must remember the stakes involved in 
sticking with the status quo. America's schools 
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are nearly incapable of preparing our children 
to compete in the global economy of the 21st 
century. While the United States spends more 
per student than any other industrialized coun- 
try, we have some of the lowest test scores. 
This correlation must change or this country 
will be left unable to compete. School choice 
will go a long way in improving our schools, 
raising our children’s test scores, and prepar- 
ing this Nation for the next century. 

| am encouraged by Americans for School 
Choice and would urge my colleagues to sup- 
port their group. We all need to work to en- 
sure that America’s schools are improved and 
all parents have the right to send their child to 
the school of their choice. 


NICHOLAS POLONSKI HONORED AS 
COMMUNITY LEADER 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
achievements of an important member of the 
Brooklyn community, Mr. Nicholas Polonski, 
chairperson of the Northside Community De- 
velopment Council. 

Nicholas Polonski has spent the better part 
of 25 years serving his community. A family 
man, Mr. Polonski and his wife Teri have 
passed along their belief in community service 
to their daughter Rosemarie and her husband 
John McDonald, and to their grandchildren 
Steven, John, and Michael. 

Mr. Polonski served in the Armed Forces 
with tremendous distinction and had a highly 
successful career as a confidential investigator 
in the New York City Department of Sanita- 
tion. Currently, along with his position on the 
Northside Community Development Council, 
he is semi-retired and works for Shea Stadium 
in the security division. Mr. Polonski has also 
been a longtime sponsor of the Northside 
Senior Citizen Center, improving the lives of 
countless seniors in the Northside neighbor- 
hood of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Polonski’s lifetime of service to his 
country and his community is an inspiration to 
us all. That’s why | would like my colleagues 
to join me in paying tribute to Mr. Polonski by 
acknowledging him as “Honorary Mayor of the 
Northside.” 


DISASTER IN INDIA 
HON. ALCEE L. HASTINGS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
extend my condolences to the Government 
and people of India after last weeks’ horrific 
earthquake in the state of Maharashtra. Be- 
cause | represent an area in south Florida that 
was devastated by Hurricane Andrew, | can 
empathize with the survivors and the relief offi- 
cials who now face the daunting task of pro- 
viding shelter for the victims while they rebuild 
the local infrastructure. 
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The degree of destruction illustrates once 
again how much more work we have to do in 
bringing all of the nations of the world up to 
the building standards which would prevent 
mass destruction from occurring after a natural 
disaster. And | encourage our own Govern- 
ment to assist India in providing whatever ad- 
vice or assistance she may be needing in the 
near future while she struggles to shelter, 
feed, and clothe her citizens. 


MISSOURI STATE SENATOR RON- 
NIE DEPASCO—COLUMBIAN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. ALAN WHEAT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
rise today to pay a special tribute to Missouri 
State Senator Ronnie DePasco on being 
named this month as “Columbian of the Year” 
by the American Sons and Daughters of Co- 
lumbus. 

A lifelong resident of Northeast Kansas City, 
Senator DePasco has worked hard to make 
our community and our State a better place to 
live and work. For nearly 20 years—first as a 
State representative and now as a State sen- 
ator—he has devoted his public service career 
to improving the lives of countless hard-work- 
ing Missourians and their families. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to call Senator 
DePasco a colleague and a friend. | enjoyed 
working side-by-side with Ronnie when we 
served together in the Missouri State House of 
Representatives. Today, | remain honored to 
work together with Ronnie to respond to the 
needs of our area and our State. 

Naming Senator DePasco as “Columbian of 
the Year” is a much deserved and well-earned 
tribute to an exemplary public servant. His 
commitment and dedication to community and 
family are of the highest order. | extend my 
congratulations to Ronnie for receiving this 
award. 


TRIBUTE TO YIM FUTT LEE 
OCTOBER 5, 1993 


HON. JERROLD NADLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
pay tribute to Mr. Yim Futt Lee, from my Con- 
gressional District of Brooklyn, as the 1993 re- 
cipient of the Peter J. Salmon Award for Na- 
tional Blind Worker of the Year. This pres- 
tigious award is given annually by the National 
Industries for the Blind, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion dedicated to the employment and per- 
sonal empowerment of people who are blind. 

Yim Lee personified all that this award rep- 
resents to people who are blind and who as- 
pire to earn an independent living for them- 
selves and their families through meaningful 
employment. Mr. Lee, as a young man in 
Burma, supported his wife Ngo Yee Lee and 
their children through his work as a carpenter, 
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tailor and watchmaker. He later became a 
chef on a cruise ship which mainly served 
consulates and staff from the United Nations. 
In this profession he quickly became widely 
recognized and decided to come to America in 
1980 to pursue a career as a restaurant chef. 

While in America, at the age of 37, how- 
ever, Mr. Lee lost his eyesight due to an aller- 
gic reaction to prescribed medication to treat 
eye ulcers. With the help of the Jewish Guild 
for the Blind where Mr. Lee was taught to re- 
develop his mobility, independent living, and 
job skills, Mr. Lee redirected his talent to the 
tailoring profession. 

Mr. Lee soon became so proficient that he 
was able to gain employment with the Light- 
house Industries in Long Island City as a sew- 
ing machine operator. He has worked there for 
6 years now, and has developed a number of 
personal hobbies including exercise, 
weightlifting, and others sports. Mr. Lee should 
also be commended for his leadership in the 
community. He has been involved in a number 
of social, and educational development activi- 
ties for others with visual impairments. 

Every summer Mr. Lee and his family par- 
ticipate in programs at Visions Camp for the 
Blind, where people who are visually impaired 
interact through recreational activities and sup- 
portive programs. Mr. Lee is also active in or- 
ganizing monthly meetings for the visually im- 
paired in Chinatown where participants dis- 
cuss political, legal, job accessibility and public 
education issues. 

Mr. Lee is an inspiration to all people and 
especially to those with visual impairments. 
This month Mr. Lee will be officially honored at 
the Annual Conference of National Industries 
for the Blind and the General Council of Work- 
shops for the Blind. He is certainly due this 
prestigious award and recognition. Please join 
me in applauding Mr. Lee for his courage, 
leadership and perserverance in meeting 
these difficult challenges, living his life to the 
fullest, and helping others do the same. 


CRAWFORD MEMORIAL 
METHODIST CHURCH 


HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, | wish to take this 
opportunity to recognize the 141st anniversary 
of the Crawford Memorial United Methodist 
Church, which is being celebrated this week 
by residents of my district. 

Since the early 1900's, the Crawford Church 
has been at its present location in Wakefield, 
and currently has a congregation of more than 
450 members. The community has always 
found it as a place to turn to for inspiration 
and support. The church sponsors a Boy 
Scout troop, operates a senior citizen food 
program and runs other activities. These are 
just some examples of how the church touch- 
es the lives of people on a daily basis. 

| congratulate the Crawford Memorial United 
Methodist Church for all its good works over 
the years and wish the congregation and cler- 
gy many more years of success. 
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STEPHEN HIGGINS—A DEBT OF 
GRATITUDE 


HON. JIM LIGHTFOOT 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take a moment to recognize the achieve- 
ments of an individual who has been through 
trying circumstances in the past few months, 
and who deserves our thanks and recognition 
upon his retirement from public service: Ste- 
phen E. Higgins, the Director the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms since 1983. 

Steve Higgins is a dedicated, honorable 
man who has served his country well. Unfortu- 
nately, he has been placed between a rock 
and a hard place since last spring by the 
events surrounding the Waco tragedy. How- 
ever, Mr. Higgins has had a long and distin- 
guished career of public service which should 
not be overshadowed by recent events. 

Steve began his career in public service 
with the Bureau of alcohol, tobacco and Fire- 
arms in 1961 in Omaha, NE, less than 60 
miles from my hometown. He has served in 
virtually every operational function within the 
Bureau, from regional director of the Midwest 
Region in Chicago, to being appointed Direc- 
tor of the Bureau in March of 1983 by Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan. 

He has been a three-time recipient of the 
Meritorious Executive Award, a Presidential 
honor granted for the first time in 1980. And 
in 1988, he was presented the Distinguished 
Executive Rank Award by the President, the 
highest award available in the senior executive 
service. President Reagan cited Director Hig- 
gins as a front-line commander in the fight 
against armed career criminals and armed 
drug traffickers, and for pioneering the use of 
firearms laws against drug cartels, much as 
other “G-Men” once used the tax laws against 
Al Capone. 

Stephen Higgins is a man who deserves our 
thanks for his devotion to making our country 
safer, and for maintaining integrity and honor 
in the face of all the worst that could befall 
him professionally. There have been many 
times in the past few months when | did not 
envy the position he was in, but his dedication 
to his principles, his country and his employ- 
ees never wavered and neither did my respect 
for him. He has served with honor. 

Thank you, Steve. We wish you the best. 


TRIBUTE TO AFLAC AND DAN 
AMOS 


HON. MICHAEL A. “MAC” COLLINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to pay tribute to the thousands of 
men and women from Georgia’s Third District 
who have made AFLAC Inc., the most finan- 
cially sound health insurance company in our 
Nation for the second consecutive year. 

To determine rankings, Financial World 
magazine analyzed 1992 year end data sup- 
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plied by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners covering several categories. 
As was the case last year, AFLAC ranked first 
in financial strength and ability to pay claims. 
The company continues to be the world’s 
leading supplemental insurance company, in- 
suring 35 million people worldwide. 

AFLAC maintains its headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, GA, where it was founded by the late 
John Amos. Today under the leadership of his 
nephew, Dan Amos, AFLAC continues to set 
the standard by which all other insurers are 
measured. 


DAN PELLEGRINI SALUTED 
HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. MILLER of California. Since 1981, Dan- 
iel L. Pellegrini has served the citizens cf Mar- 
tinez, Pacheco, Vine Hill, Port Costa, Clyde, 
and northern portions of Concord as their rep- 
resentative on the board of directors of the 
Contra Costa Water District. Dan is an old 
friend who comes from a distinguished fourth- 
generation California family whose roots have 
been firmly established in both the city of Mar- 
tinez and in the county of Contra Costa as 
community leaders. During Director Pellegrini’s 
tenure, his expertise as a maintenance super- 
intendent for the Contra Costa County Public 
Works Department brought understanding and 
insight of both operations and maintenance is- 
sues before the Contra Costa Water District 
board of directors. 

During his 12 years of service on the board 
of directors of the Contra Costa Water District, 
Dan Pellegrini has been dedicated to providing 
the highest quality water for his constituents 
and all 400,000 people who rely on the Contra 
Costa Water District. The 100,000 acre-foot 
Los Vaqueros project, which is designed to 
significantly improve water quality and system 
reliability, has advanced toward reality in large 
part because of Director Pellegrini’s dedication 
to ensuring that the project stayed on track 
and its purpose kept in the public eye. Under 
Dan’s leadership, the water committee of the 
board of supervisors was created to assist in 
the success of the Los Vaqueros Reservoir 
project. 

Dan Pellegrini has been a leader on the 
Contra Costa County Water Task Force work- 
ing with local and State leaders on water is- 
sues. He has been dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of rivers and wildlife as the chairperson of 
the Contra Costa County Board of Super- 
visors’ Fish and Wildlife Committee. Director 
Pellegrini is widely known for his stand against 
the Peripheral Canal or any other man-made 
conduit that could potentially degrade the 
water quality of the San Francisco Bay and 
delta’s fragile ecosystem. 

Dan and | went to school together and 
played high school sports together. He and his 
family are as much a part of the history of my 
hometown, Martinez, as any family there. | sa- 
lute Dan for his years of service to our com- 
munity and | look forward to his continued 
success. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MILLE LACS 
BAND’S NAY-AH-SHING SCHOOLS 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to commend to my colleagues two editorials 
which describe a significant event that oc- 
curred in my district last week, the grand 
opening of the Mille Lacs Band’s Nay-Ah- 
Shing Schools. The Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe 
butt these schools on its reservation with rev- 
enues from its tribal casino—without any Fed- 
eral or State tax money. This is the first time 
in history that an Indian tribe has financed its 
own schools, not to mention their new water 
tower, clinic, waste-water treatment plant, 
roads, and housing, without any Federal as- 
sistance. | believe the opening of these 
schools demonstrates that Indian gaming is fi- 
nally allowing tribes to provide for their own 
people what has eluded them for generations: 
a chance for self-sustaining economic devel- 
opment. 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Sept. 20, 

1993) 
Two SCHOOLS FEATURING TRIBAL HERITAGE A 
TESTAMENT TO GAMBLING BONANZA 
(By Gary Dawson) 

When 270 Ojibway children walked into two 
new school buildings on the Mille Lacs Res- 
ervation earlier this month, it was the ful- 
fillment of a longtime tribal dream. 

The opening of Nay Ah Shing primary and 
secondary schools, built for $6 million, has 
been part of the Mille Lacs band’s goal of re- 
building its cultural fabric by having its 
youth rediscover their heritage. Preschool to 
12th grade students will be taught the Ojib- 
way language, maple sugaring, ricing, drum- 
ming, hunting and fishing along with tradi- 
tional academic subjects. 

How did it happen? Who paid the bill? 

Gamblers, that’s who. 

No state or federal tax dollars were spent 
on the construction. The costs were paid by 
profits from the band's Grand Casinos at 
Mille Lacs and Hinckley. 

The schools were built in nine months. Had 
the tribe relied on traditional education 
funding resources from the federal govern- 
ment, it would have taken five years because 
of red tape and bureaucracy. It marked the 
first time that a U.S. tribe has relied en- 
tirely on gaming proceeds to build a school, 
according to the National Indian Gaming As- 
sociation. 

These schools are just part of the band’s 
comprehensive community restoration pro- 
gram—financed entirely with gaming reve- 
nues. The nearly completed construction in- 
cludes a clinic, housing, roads, water and 
sewer improvements, a ceremonial building 
and two community centers. 

State led casino race. Minnesotans love to 
gamble, but there’s another simple expla- 
nation for the success of Indian gambling 
here. The state’s 11 Indian tribes are shoot- 
ing for $500 million in gambling revenues 
this year based on wagering that is expected 
to exceed $3 billion. 

Of the first dozen casinos opened in the na- 
tion under a 1988 federal law opening up trib- 
al casino gaming, Minnesota had nine. State 
officials moved rapidly to negotiate operat- 
ing agreements with the tribes. 

Tribal leaders have had a history of good 
relations with Minnesota state government, 
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particularly with their allies in the DFL 
Party. The tribes have contributed heavily 
to legislative campaigns. With former DFL 
Gov. Rudy Perpich in office and a DFL-con- 
trolled Legislature, the tribes had little dif- 
ficulty obtaining required state cooperation 
to get their casinos up and running. Con- 
struction and expansion have continued 
under Gov. Arne Carlson. 

There are now 17 casinos. Five were built 
last year. Another opened this year. Many 
have doubled their original gaming capacity. 

There’s a downside: The rush to the gold 
and domination of legalized gambling in 
Minnesota by Indian tribes has not come 
without problems, Other forms of legalized 
gambling are feeling the pressure of the casi- 
nos, 

Pari-mutuel horse racing is dead. Chari- 
table gambling profits have declined for 
three straight years and are expected to slide 
again this year. Testimony before the Legis- 
lature has indicated casino gaming is becom- 
ing the most addictive form of gambling in 
the state. State compulsive gambling offi- 
cials in the next two years want to quadruple 
the $1.4 million Minnesota spent in its last 
budget on treatment of compulsive gamblers 
and preventive education. 

Surveys of a half-dozen treatment centers 
have indicated more than half the patients 
have committed crimes to support their 
gambling habits, including cheating their 
employers and friends and robbing banks. 
Some 60,000 Minnesotans are estimated to 
have a gambling problem. 

The tribes as a whole contribute relatively 
small amounts to compulsive gambling pro- 
grams, although they are considering a state 
request to contribute more. 

Despite the problems, a look at the Mille 
Lacs success story should ease some of the 
guilt Minnesotans feel about leaving too 
much at the gaming tables and slots of the 
band’s Grand Casinos. 


{From the Star Tribune, Sept. 16, 1993] 


AN INVESTMENT IN AN OJIBWE FUTURE, AND 
PAST 

What a wonderful investment the people of 
the Mille Lacs Band of Ojibwe have made in 
themselves, their children and their culture. 
Today, 10 miles north of Onamia, they will 
gather to celebrate the two new schools of 
Nay Ah Shing, a comprehensive learning 
center that will serve young Ojibwe from in- 
fancy through Grade 12. 

The schools were designed not only to edu- 
cate young Ojibwe in the academic require- 
ments of the dominant culture, but to im- 
merse them in the language and culture of 
the Ojibwe. Nay Ah Shing will invite its stu- 
dents to explore, to express and to celebrate 
a heritage known only in fragments to many 
Ojibwe of their parents’ generation. 

Reinforcing that mission of cultural 
strength is the independent effort by which 
the Ojibwe created these schools. No federal 
or state funds were involved: construction 
was financed with $6 million in proceeds 
from the band’s two gambling casinos. Nu- 
merous tribes are doing good works with 
gambling revenues, but few efforts deserve 
more unqualified applause than the Ojibwe 
investment in education—an investment de- 
signed specifically to meet the needs of 
Ojibwe children. 

Gambling is still a scourge; that won't ever 
change. In a better world, the Mille Lacs 
Bank wouldn’t need to rely on it to build 
schools. But in a better world the Ojibwe of 
Mille Lacs also wouldn't have been reduced 
from a self-sufficient community of hunters 
and gathers in 1800 to a dependent, impover- 
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ished, reservation-bound group that had 
dwindled to just 284 members a century 
later. Today there are 2,600 Mille Lacs Band 
members living on and off the reservations. 
Thanks to casinos at Mille Lacs and Hinck- 
ley, they enjoy almost full employment. 
Moreover, the Nay Ah Shing schools are 
merely one part of a gambling-financed re- 
building effort that includes health facili- 
ties, ceremonial buildings, community cen- 
ters and other elements of reservation infra- 
structure. 

Good planning and wise investment are re- 
quired to translate the newfound, and per- 
haps temporary, wealth of gambling into 
permanent prosperity. But prosperity quick- 
Ty turns hollow ff ft isn’t grounded in a 
strong sense of cultural identity and clear 
spiritual values. At Nay Ah Shing schools, 
the Mille Lacs Ojibwe are building the base 
for a future that everyone can hope is both 
prosperous and fulfilling. 


THE 1993 QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
take this opportunity to share with my col- 
leagues the results of the annual question- 
naire | sent in June to the residents of the dis- 
trict | represent. | find these questionnaires 
enormously valuable in learning how the peo- 
ple | represent feel about the issues we are 
considering in Washington, and | thought my 
colleagues would be interested in the reac- 
tions of my constituents to this important de- 
bate. 

Over 20,000 people responded to the 1993 
survey, which in a departure from most of my 
previous surveys, dealt with only one topic, 
the federal budget. The survey concentrated 
on questions regarding federal spending and 
taxes because President Clinton's proposed 
economic plan was dominating debate in 
Washington through the spring and summer. 

Part | of the survey gave respondents the 
opportunity to indicate whether they favored 
cutting, spending about the same amount, or 
increasing spending for nearly all Federal pro- 
grams. A sizable majority of respondents fa- 
vored cutting arts and humanities, 62 percent; 
Congress, 87 percent; Defense, 66 percent; 
farm support programs, 73 percent; foreign 
economic aid, 74 percent; foreign military aid, 
87 percent; welfare, 65 percent; and the White 
House, 85 percent. By smaller majorities, re- 
spondents favored cutting civil service and 
military retirement 56 percent; and home-buy- 
ing assistance for the middle class, 54 per- 
cent. Interestingly, the border patrol was the 
only program that received support from a ma- 
jority—62 percent—for more spending. 

Part Il of the survey asked respondents 
whether they supported six of President Clin- 
ton’s most controversial deficit-reduction pro- 
posals. The results of the survey showed 
strong agreement with several key elements of 
President Clinton's program—69 percent of 
the respondents supported the income tax in- 
crease imposed on taxable income above 
$140,000. 

Strong majorities also supported cutting 
back the tax deduction for business meals and 
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entertainment, 77 percent; cutting defense 
spending by 14 percent—64 percent—and 
freezing Federal workers’ pay, 83 percent. 

Even the President's original, and very con- 
troversial, energy tax—which was reduced to 
a 4.3-cents gas tax after the survey was sent 
out—was supported by almost half—48 per- 
cent—of the respondents. 

On the remaining proposal, 60 percent of 
the respondents opposed raising from 50 per- 
cent to 85 percent the amount of Social Secu- 
rity benefits that are taxable for recipients 
above certain income levels. 

The complete results of the survey follow: 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS: PART I—How 
WOULD You CUT FEDERAL SPENDING? 

From a list of nearly all the programs fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government, you were 
asked to indicate whether you favor (1) cut- 
ting funding; (2) spending about the same 
amount; or (3) increasing funding. Here are 
the results: 


{In percent} 


b. Family planning assistance 
c inancial aid 
d. Head Start 


46 2 
e. Home-buying assistance for middie-in- 
come families ... 54 35 ll 
f. Highway constructi 56 24 
g. Mass transit ... 4l 32 
h. National parks, forests, and wildlife ret- 
56 26 
45 2 
46 28 
37 13 
48 35 
38 32 
28 62 
highway safety) ..... 68 19 
p. Food and drug safety 19 6 17 
q. Federal courts and prisons . 19 56 25 
r. Arts and Humanities ...... 62 31 7 
$, Farm support programs ... 73 24 3 
t. Congress ......... 87 13 0 
u. The White House 85 15 0 
10. Foreign Aid: 
a. Foreign economic aid n z3 3 
b. Foreign military aid ... 87 12 1 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS; PART II—How 
WOULD YOU VOTE ON PRESIDENT CLINTON’S 
DEFICIT-REDUCTION PROPOSALS? 

You were asked whether you supported the 
following six spending cuts and tax in- 
creases, which were the most controversial 
of President Clinton's deficit-reduction pro- 
posals. Below are the results, along with a 
brief explanation of the status of each one: 

(1) Do you support cutting defense spend- 
ing by 14 percent over the next five years? 
Yes: 64 percent. No: 36 percent. 

Congress has given preliminary approval to 
cutting defense spending at the rate pro- 
posed by the President, which would save 
$111 billion over the next five years. Legisla- 
tion making specific defense cuts for the 
coming year—the first of five annual bills 
implementing these cuts—will be considered 
by Congress this fall. 

(2) Do you support freezing federal pay 
next year and providing less-than-full cost- 
of-living raises in the following three years? 
Yes: 83 percent. No: 17 percent. 
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This pay freeze, which would save $25 bil- 
lion over the next five years, was included in 
the version of the budget bill passed by the 
House of Representatives. The Senate, how- 
ever, eliminated this provision, and it was 
omitted from the final legislation. President 
Clinton intends to try to win congressional 
approval of the pay freeze this fall when 
funding bills for federal departments are fi- 
nalized. 


(3) Do you support the income tax in- 
creases for high-income taxpayers President 
Clinton has proposed? Yes: 69 percent. No: 31 
percent. 


Congress included the President’s income 
tax proposals, which will raise $115 billion in 
revenues over the next five years, in the 
budget bill. The top marginal rate was raised 
from 31 percent to 36 percent for taxable in- 
come above $140,000 ($115,000 for individuals); 
a 10 percent surtax was imposed on taxable 
income over $250,000; and the alternative 
minimum tax was raised to ensure that high- 
income taxpayers with many deductions pay 
some taxes. 


Only 1.2 percent of American taxpayers 
will pay higher income taxes under these 
provisions. 


(4) Do you support reducing from 80 per- 
cent to 50 percent the proportion of the cost 
of business meals and entertainment that is 
tax deductible? Yes: 77 percent. No: 23 per- 
cent. 


This provision was included in the budget 
bill; it will contribute $15 billion to reducing 
the deficit over the next five years. 


(5) Do you support raising from 50 percent 
to 85 percent the amount of Social Security 
benefits that are taxable for recipients above 
certain income levels? Yes: 40 percent. No: 60 
percent. 


As part of the budget bill, Congress ap- 
proved raising the percentage of Social Secu- 
rity benefits that are taxable from 50 percent 
to 85 percent, but raised the income thresh- 
olds at which the higher rates become effec- 
tive. 


President Clinton's proposal would have 
increased the taxable proportion of benefits 
for couples earning more than $32,000 and 
singles earning more than $25,000—the in- 
come thresholds at which 50 percent of So- 
cial Security benefits were already subject 
to tax. Congress raised the thresholds for 
taxing the additional 35 percent of benefits 
to $44,000 for couples and $34,000 for singles. 
The original proposal, which would have 
raised $32 billion over five years, would have 
affected one out of five Social Security re- 
cipients. The enacted provision, which will 
raise $25 billion over five years, will affect 
just one out of eight. 


(6) Do you support establishing a broad- 
based energy tax? Yes: 48 percent. No: 52 per- 
cent. 


The proposed energy tax was more con- 
troversial in Congress than any other provi- 
sion in the budget bill. After much negotia- 
tion, Congress settled on a 4.3¢ per gallon 
gasoline tax increase, which will raise $23 
billion over five years—about one-third the 
amount of revenue that the President's 
original proposal to tax all forms of energy 
would have raised. 


The gasoline tax is the only tax increase in 
the bill which will affect most people; it will 
cost the average family in California less 
than $1 a week. 
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A MIDDLE EAST PEACE: HOPE 
AND COMMITMENT 


HON. LOUISE McINTOSH SLAUGHTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago at the White House, Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Shimon Peres and PLO leader Mahmoud 
Abbas signed the Declaration of Principles for 
establishing Palestinian self-rule. The world 
witnessed a remarkable and nearly miraculous 
event. 

As Johanna McGeary wrote recently in Time 
magazine, statesmen may believe they can 
“alter the forces of history and cool the pas- 
sions of humanity with their bold leadership or 
clever diplomacy, and on occasion they do.” 
But more often, she points out: 

* * * true change can come only from the 
volition of peoples involved. For reasons that 
can be explained by hardheaded cir- 
cumstance—though not fully understood— 
men wake up one morning exhausted by 
their enmity and replace it with more ra- 
tional considerations * * * that finally count 
the cost of hatred too high. From that point, 
peace is possible. 

It is long past time for our long-standing ally 
to finally have a chance to live in peace. As 
President Rabin said at that historic moment: 
“Enough of blood and tears. Enough.” 

Another striking piece of symbolism at that 
splendid ceremony was the presence of young 
Israelis and young Palestinians, seated to- 
gether in the front row. They heard President 
Clinton speak of the brave gamble their lead- 
ers have now taken so that the future can be 
better than the past. Those children, as well 
as all of us, are ready for the quiet miracle of 
a normal life. 

There was much to savor in that shining 
celebration of new hope. Now Americans must 
help guarantee this journey’s success with our 
moral, political and financial support. But we 
cannot carry that financial burden alone. 

In 1979 the United States singlehandedly fi- 
nanced the cost of carrying out the Camp 
David accords. According to Howard Rosen of 
the Institute of International Economics, that 
one-time cost was “around $5 to $6 billion.” 
Now, as Rosen says, financing is needed to 
foster regional economic development of the 
entire Middle East for a long time to come. 

Mr. Rosen puts these longer-term costs at a 
minimum of $20 billion—in addition to the 
emergency aid needed to reverse the deep 
economic slide in the West Bank and Gaza. 
The World Bank’s estimate of that cost is at 
least $3 billion over the next 8 years, and in 
the view of Hobart Rowan of the Washington 
Post, is probably an underestimate. 

Last Friday’s announcement that the Euro- 
pean Community, Japan, and Scandinavia will 
join Israel and the United States in pledging 
$2 billion in aid for the West Bank and Gaza, 
including an unexpected $100 million from 
Saudi Arabia, is good news indeed. This is an 
early down payment on what will be an enor- 
mous financial burden before Palestinian self- 
rule and the lasting peace it should foster are 
realized. 

It is critical and essential to share the bur- 
den, and | think all of us here know we must 
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step up to meet this responsibility. We cannot 
fail those children or retreat from our respon- 
sibility to help shape a better life for them in 
an area that for far too long has known noth- 
ing but suffering and death. 

L’Chaim, Mr. Speaker, To life. 


HEALTH CARE QUESTIONS 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
share with my fellow Members, and other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an 
editorial written by David Hunter that recently 
appeared in the Knoxville News-Sentinel. 

As Congress begins to focus its attention on 
the critical issue of health care reform, | be- 
lieve that Mr. Hunter's piece raises a number 
of important questions about the President's 
proposal that we cannot afford to ignore. | 
hope that all those who read it will consider 
his arguments as carefully as | have. 

HEALTH-CARE QUESTIONS 
(By David Hunter) 

Now that President Clinton has explained 
Hillary Clinton’s proposed health insurance 
plan, I have more questions than ever. 

Hopefully, our elected representatives in 
Congress will address important questions 
and issues before it is too late. From per- 
sonal experience, I know that there are great 
gaping holes in the American health care 
system—particularly as it relates to the el- 
derly. But I see no reason to make things 
worse by going off half-cocked. 

I am not satisfied with the figures pre- 
sented by Hillary Clinton’s committee on the 
number of uninsured. Statistics are so easy 
to manipulate. For instance, how many peo- 
ple are not insured because coverage isn't 
available and how many because they don't 
want to pay the premiums? 

A friend of mine who is an executive in the 
hotel industry tells me that his company of- 
fers an outstanding insurance program, 
based on salary levels. Maids and busboys 
get exactly the same coverage as executives 
but pay only a proportional amount. 

Noticing how few hourly employees ever 
signed up for the program, my friend began 
to question them as to why they didn’t want 
good insurance at a low rate. 

He was informed that insurance premiums 
were deemed a waste of money because the 
hospital emergency rooms have to treat any- 
one who walks in, and the public health clin- 
ic takes care of other needs for the indigent. 

Is a person who rejects coverage really in- 
digent? I think not. Should responsible peo- 
ple pay for the irresponsible? 

It has been said that the road to hell is 
paved with good intentions. I fear that Bill 
and Hillary Clinton’s rush to tamper with 
American health care may one day be point- 
ed out as a prime example of the truth of 
that proverb, if someone doesn’t soon apply 
the brakes. 

No humane person is going to come out in 
favor of Americans doing without medical 
treatment, but thinking people need to look 
past the emotional smoke screen and discuss 
specifics. I am particularly worried about 
mandatory participation by people who al- 
ready have insurance. 

In the best of all possible worlds; every 
person would do what work he could and 
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would receive everything he needed in re- 
turn. Sounds familiar doesn't it? In recent 
history, the philosophy was called Marxism, 
but the Marxist governments went out of 
business because the philosophy runs con- 
trary to human nature. 

The human race (whether it pleases us or 
not) thrives and prospers under the motiva- 
tion of self-advancement and grinds to a halt 
under government-imposed altruism. There 
are no free meals. 

Neither will there ever be free health bene- 
fits. The same law-abiding, hard-working 
people who pay everything else in America 
will pay for the new plan. 

What happens, though, when society gets 
to the point where the productive people are 
paying so much that they decide to get out 
of the game? We don't have to guess. 

Just look at any number of failed socialist 
experiments—New Zealand, Denmark and 
England—all trying to return to a free econ- 
omy. When a government robs the people of 
incentive to better themselves, collapse is 
just ahead. 

I don’t mind if my doctor drives a Mer- 
cedes or a BMW, just as long as he drives it 
to the office so I can find him when I need 
him. 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE GORDON 
HON. WILLIAM P. BAKER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. BAKER of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today in recognition of an outstanding Califor- 
nian, George R. Gordon, for his years of dedi- 
cated service to education in Contra Costa 
County. 

Mr. George Gordon has served his commu- 
nity actively as the community college govern- 
ing board's first president in 1949, and as a 
continuous member of the board for over 25 
years. 

In the field of education, George Gordon 
has been a member of the Contra Costa 
County School Boards Association, California 
School Boards Association, and Board of Re- 
gents and Trustees of St. Mary’s College. Gor- 
don was also an instructor of civics, social 
science, and physical education in Longfellow 
and Roosevelt Junior High Schools in Rich- 
mond, CA. 

While teaching during the day, Mr. Gordon 
attended the Oakland College of Law at night. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1938. 

Mr. Gordon’s service to the community also 
has appeared in many other forms. After serv- 
ing in Europe during WWII, he served as a 
member of the Martinez Kiwanis Club, Rich- 
mond Elks Lodge, Martinez Chamber of Com- 
merce, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Con- 
cord Century Club, and the Contra Costa Tax- 
payers Association. 

On October 8, 1993, George Gordon will be 
honored by the Emeritus college of Diablo Val- 
ley College. The event is to be hosted by sen- 
ator John Nejedly, myself, and a long list of 
area elected officials. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time | ask that my col- 
leagues join me in saluting Mr. George Gor- 
don for his outstanding achievements and 
contributions to Contra Costa County. 


October 5, 1993 
BRING OUR TROOPS HOME 


HON, JAY KIM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. KIM. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s attack on 
Americans in Mogadishu clearly signals that 
it's time for us to bring our troops home—right 
now. 

When we first dispatched our forces last 
year, we had three distinct objectives: First, 
secure a safe food distribution system, sec- 
ond, provide an opportunity for intra-Somalia 
political reconciliation, and, third, turn over op- 
erations to United Nations. We achieved all 
three objectives last January. 

We have tried to be the good Samaritan 
and help the Somalis. We should be proud of 
going this extra mile. But, we cannot help 
those who do not want to help themselves. 
Sadly, it appears that an increasing majority of 
Somalis don’t want our help. As Somalia is not 
an important American national security inter- 
est, we should listen to them and get out, be- 
fore one more American life is needlessly lost. 


THE PUBLICLY OWNED TREAT- 
MENT WORKS BIOMONITORING 
USE ACT 


HON. JOEL HEFLEY 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, today |, along 
with my colleague from Arizona [Mr. PASTOR] 
and four other House Members, have intro- 
duced legislation to restore what we believe 
was the original intent of the Clean Water Act 
with respect to publicly owned treatment works 
and biological monitoring. 

The 1987 amendments to the Clean Water 
Act provided that where numerical criteria are 
not available for controlling toxicity in the Na- 
tion’s waters, States are to adopt criteria 
based on biological monitoring—also known 
as biomonitoring or whole effluent testing—or 
assessment methods consistent with informa- 
tion published by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. The act did not mandate the EPA to 
establish enforceable biomonitoring limits in 
discharge permits which authorize civil fines 
and penalties for a single biomonitoring test 
failure. 

But in 1990, the EPA issued regulations 
which indicated in the preamble that a single 
biomonitoring test failure can subject publicly 
owned treatment works to administrative and 
civil penalties of up to $25,000 per day per 
violation. Under one interpretation, this means 
a single test failure could result in a fine of al- 
most $2.3 million where the EPA and the 
State require biomonitoring on a monthly or 
quarterly basis. That result is based on the as- 
sumption that the permittee was in violation 
each day of the 30- to 90-day testing period 
contained in his permit. 

There are a number of reasons why this ap- 
proach to POTW toxicity control is flawed. 
POTW’s are not designed to control toxics and 
have limited control over what is discharged to 
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them. The interaction of complex influent to 
treatment plants, which may result in toxicity, 
cannot be anticipated in advance of a test fail- 
ure, and even then its control may be prob- 
lematic. Further, household products and 
plumbing can cause toxicity, yet a POTW's 
authority over such sources is limited at best. 
Experience has shown that municipal 
pretreatment programs are the most effective 
way of controlling toxicity, but they are no 
guarantee that toxicity will not appear in 
POTW effluent. 

Scientific studies indicate that test variability, 
interlaboratory variability and the potential for 
false test results render the test inappropriate 
as a basis for enforcement proceedings. In ad- 
dition, a serious question exists relative to the 
correlation between such end-of-the-pipe test 
measurements and instream impacts. But 
most importantly, EPA scientists who devel- 
oped the technical protocols for conducting 
biomonitoring tests have said that such tests 
were never designed for compliance and en- 
forcement use. The agency’s technical person- 
nel have acknowledged the potential variability 
in such test results, as well as the fact that 
one test does not tell the POTW anything 
about the nature of source of the toxicity. Re- 
peated tests are a prerequisite to toxicity iden- 
tification and reduction. 

The EPA's approach operates as a dis- 
incentive for POTW's to conduct these re- 
peated tests. Sewage treatment plant owners 
and operators should be encouraged to test 
as often as they can within the EPA or State- 
prescribed frequency. But under the EPA's ap- 
proach, each test in an accelerated program 
would subject POTW's to possible fine and 
penalty liability. This creates an understand- 
able reluctance on the part of the POTW's to 
engage in an investigatory process. In other 
words, we are penalizing municipalities for 
doing what we hoped they would do in the first 
place. 

As an Agency, the EPA has stated a desire 
it retain prosecutorial discretion by making 
such test failures the potential subject of civil 
prosecution. But such a policy can lead to 
abuse and uneven nationwide enforcement in 
order to meet acknowledged Agency enforce- 
ment goals and staff performance objectives, 
and it may be undermined by threatened or 
actual third-party suits. POTW's cannot be 
asked to place reliance on the future good 
faith of regulating entities. 

This bill, the Publicly Owned Treatment 
Works Biomonitoring Use Act would accom- 
plish two things. First, it would clarify congres- 
sional intent by expressly removing any au- 
thority under the Clean Water Act to use a sin- 
gle, biomonitoring test failure by a POTW as 
the basis for determining a violation of the act 
and seeking fines and penalties. Naturally, the 
States would remain free to adopt more strin- 
gent standards of their own. 

Second, our bill would recognize that the 
Environmental Protection Agency or State 
agencies acting under Federal law could in- 
clude enforceable compliance schedules or 
other restrictions in discharge permits if tox- 
icity appears in sewage treatment plant efflu- 
ent. Failure to follow such compliance sched- 
ules, which could include testing, detection, 
and identification of the source of the toxicity, 
would subject the POTW to enforcement ac- 
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tion and penalties as provided by law. That is 
to say, the POTW would be required, in a 
timely manner, to investigate, locate, and me- 
diate, to the extent technically achievable, and 
pursuant to prescribed performance objectives 
established by the EPA or the State, any re- 
current toxicity which appeared in the effluent 
or face the prospect of enforcement proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Speaker, in my view, the approach 
taken in this bill is fair and technically sound, 
Further, it would encourage sewage treatment 
utilities throughout the country to cast their 
nets widely and frequently to control toxicity 
through the use of biomonitoring. | commend 
this bill to my colleagues’ review and urge that 
the appropriate committee undertake its con- 
sideration as soon as possible. 


—_————EEE 


TRIBUTE TO VOLUNTEERS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute the outstanding volunteers who have 
contributed their time and energy to the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. On Thursday, October 
21, 1993, some 28 volunteers will gather at 
the Governor's Council Room in the State 
Capitol in Sacramento to receive recognition 
for their work in the juvenile justice system. 

The California Youth Authority is responsible 
for over 8,300 young men and women in 11 
institutions and two camps and supervises an 
additional 6,044 young people released to the 
community on parole. In these times of dimin- 
ishing budgetary resources, the valuable serv- 
ice of volunteers must be recognized. More 
than 4,000 Californians work as volunteers to 
provide services to youth housed in our institu- 
tions. Community volunteers have historically 
enhanced existing programs in the California 
Youth Authority and are utilized in all the insti- 
tutions throughout the State. 

These dedicated volunteers form a valuable 
link with the community and supplement the 
services provided by departmental programs. 
They provide on-the-job training for potential 
employees, do public relations work in the 
communities, enhance tutoring, provide rec- 
reational supervision, assist chaplains and 
counselors, and act as foster grandparents to 
incarcerated youth. 

| would like to take this opportunity to list 
the honorees and their awards: Nicanor Isse, 
M.D., State Volunteer Award; Lt. William 
Wittman, Law Enforcement Officer of the Year; 
Neidra Volz, Celebrity Award; Scott 
Hoeninghaus, Special Recognition Award; 
Brigitte Wright, Literacy Award; Josephine 
Morris, Ministry Award; Michael Jerome Bush, 
Probation Officer of the Year; George Taylor, 
Longevity Award; Laurell A. Schweneker, 
Community Services Award; Dr. Michael 
Schumacher and Lester W. Wasko, Honorary 
Mention Awards; Chuck Lambert, Lay Banyai, 
Charlotte Wood and Art Beaulieu, Volunteer 
Recognition Awards; Victoria Rodriguez, Marla 
Kingkade, Michael Lorilla, Jonas Aquino, Julie 
Green, Armando Valenzuela, Marilynn Boyko, 
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Kathy Webb, Charles Kendall, Carlos 
Lartundo, Connie Rodriguez, Bruce Bryan and 
Betty Howison, Volunteer Appreciation 
Awards. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pleasure that | 
rise to recognize these outstanding community 
servants for their unyielding commitment to 
the youth of California. | ask my colleagues to 
join me in congratulating them and wishing 
each of them continued success in all of their 
future endeavors. 


THE THREAT OF ACCIDENTAL 
NEEDLESTICKS IS REAL 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, it was an unusual 
television routine—not comic shtick but a 
shocking stick. A nationally televised acciden- 
tal needlestick demonstrates why safer needle 
products must be incorporated into the work- 
place. 

In a demonstration designed to explain the 
virtues of receiving a flu shot, “Home” show 
host Sarah Purcell was stuck with a needle 
that moments before was used on cohost 
Gary Collins. The double use of the needle 
was unintentional—but potentially lethal. Col- 
lins left in the middle of the show to undergo 
blood tests to determine his HIV and hepatitis 
status. 

During the live broadcast, Collins sat in a 
chair while a physician injected him with the 
flu vaccine. Collins left the chair and Purcell 
sat down. After preparing the arm of Purcell, 
the physician administering the vaccine acci- 
dentally used the same needle on Purcell. In 
explaining how a mistake like this could hap- 
pen, “the glare of the lights and [the doctor's] 
first time on TV” were the explanations given. 

Test results have so far determined that 
Collins is free from HIV and hepatitis infection. 
A second test in 3 months, and a final test in 
6 months, will confirm or reverse this deter- 
mination. In the meantime, Purcell can only 
hope that if an infection is found, it wasn't 
transmitted to her. 

While a needlestick on national television is 
not a common occurrence, needlesticks unfor- 
tunately are. Last year alone, health care 
workers suffered nearly 1 million accidental 
needlesticks. If the glare of television studio 
lights can distract a health care provider, it 
isn’t hard to imagine what effect the rush of an 
emergency room might have. While working to 
save the life of a trauma victim, nurses and 
doctors expose themselves to great risks. At 
least one of these risks can be eliminated by 
replacing existing needle products with those 
proven to be safer. 

Congressman RANGEL and | introduced leg- 
islation last March to require the Food and 
Drug Administration to develop performance 
standards for needle-bearing devices. If the 
needle product used on the set had a sheath 
that immediately covered the tip of the needle, 
or prevented reuse completely, this accident 
would not have happened. If similar products 
were available in every emergency room, hos- 
pital ward, and community clinic, the risks 
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taken every day by front-line health care work- 
ers would be greatly reduced. 

The Nation has the opportunity to view how 
easy and frightening a needlestick can be. It 
is time to make this current all-too-real threat 
fiction. It is time to give our health care profes- 
sionals the tools to do so. 


SALUTE TO WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
HON. JOHN W. OLVER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. OLVER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Williams College, a 4-year liberal arts 
college located in the northwest corner of the 
First Congressional District of Massachusetts 
in the “village beautiful” known as 
Williamstown. In 1993 Williams College has 
been celebrating its bicentennial and on Octo- 
ber 9, 1993 the college will host more than 30 
delegates from other colleges and universities 
at its fall convocation. 

Founded by Colonel Ephraim Williams, the 
college has a long list of distinguished alumni, 
including President James Garfield, class of 
1856. Williams is also notable for its many 
firsts. The world’s first society of alumni was 
formed in Williamstown in 1821, and in 1835 
Williams became the first American college to 
sponsor a scientific expedition. The first inter- 
Collegiate baseball game was played by Wil- 
liams against Amherst College in 1859, and 
the first graduating class in America to wear 
caps and gowns at commencement was the 
Williams class of 1887. 

The foundation of Williams College’s strong 
reputation, however, has been for many years 
its faculty and its mode of instruction. Mark 
Hopkins, professor at Williams from 1830 to 
1887 and its president from 1836 to 1872, is 
widely considered the originator of this tradi- 
tion. Hopkins best articulated his philosophy of 
teaching in his inaugural address at the col- 
lege in 1836 when he said: 

We are to regard the mind, not as a piece 
of iron to be laid upon the anvil and ham- 
mered into any shape, nor as a block of mar- 
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ble in which we are to find the statue by re- 
moving the rubbish, nor as a receptacle into 
which knowledge may be poured; but as a 
flame that is to be fed, as an active being 
that must be strengthened to think and to 
feel—and to dare, to do, and to suffer. 

| suspect that Williams’ success as one of 
the most respected institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country is due to the fact that 
through its history, the college has been guid- 
ed by Hopkins’ philosophy. | salute the accom- 
plishments of its first 200 years and wish all 
Williams faculty, staff, students, and alumni 
best wishes as the college embarks on an- 
other century of educating future leaders. 


NAFTA 
HON. LARRY LaROCCO 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 5, 1993 


Mr. LAROCCO. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Federation of Independent Business, a small 
business advocacy group celebrating 50 years 
of involvement in issues important to the fast- 
est growing segment of the American econ- 
omy, recently surveyed its membership on 
their views about the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. 

NFIB found its members deeply divided: 45 
percent opposed, 38 percent in favor, and 17 
percent undecided. | would not be surprised if 
a poll of Members of Congress were to show 
about the same numbers, although we will not 
have the luxury of remaining undecided. 

In an effort to provide NFIB members with 
more information on NAFTA, the federation 
published contrasting views last month for its 
members. | had the privilege of writing the arti- 
cle opposing approval of the NAFTA agree- 
ment in its current form, and | would like to in- 
sert it in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
the hope that it may assist other Members of 
Congress as they decide whether this NAFTA 
agreement is the best we can do for America. 

NAFTA AGREEMENT 
(By Representative Larry LaRocco) 

NAFTA presents Congress with a difficult 

choice this fall: whether to agree with Presi- 
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dent Clinton's attempts to fix the trade 
agreement negotiated by the previous ad- 
ministration, or to send the plan back to the 
drawing board for renegotiation. 

As a free-trader, I voted for "fast track” to 
allow the negotiation process to move for- 
ward, but I cannot support this trade agree- 
ment. This NAFTA is fatally flawed and ir- 
reparable. 

NAFTA is intended to eliminate tariffs and 
other trade barriers between Canada, Mexico 
and the U.S. It promises a vast free trade 
zone on the North American continent, but 
it delivers something else. In some instances, 
it. permits the establishment of new tariffs 
(wheat for example), rather than reducing 
existing barriers. Farmers involved in sugar, 
citrus, livestock and specialty fruits and 
vegetables will be particularly vulnerable to 
import surges. 

NAFTA threatens both federal and state 
environmental laws. The maquilladora pro- 
gram has already severely damaged the envi- 
ronment along the U.S.-Mexican border. 
NAFTA will invite more of the same. Last 
month, a federal judge acknowledged the far 
reaching impact NAFTA could have on the 
U.S. environment. 

NAFTA will cost American jobs, perhaps 
as many as 500,000. Even the proponents 
admit that jobs in some sectors like autos, 
steel, textiles and apparel will be lost to 
Mexico, not only in manufacturing but also 
in small businesses. The reason is no secret. 
Mexico's minimum wage amounts to 58 cents 
an hour, and NAFTA will do little to im- 
prove Mexican purchasing power for U.S. 
goods and services. 

NAFTA’s “side agreements” attempt to 
address disparities between Mexican, Cana- 
dian and U.S. labor and environmental laws 
by establishing supra-national panels to re- 
solve disputes. These adjudication panels, 
composed of officials from all three coun- 
tries, will be highly politicized, bureau- 
cratic, and ultimately unworkable. 

NAFTA may be good business for the hand- 
ful of families who control the bulk of the - 
Mexican economy, but does it make sense for 
America’s small business? As a former busi- 
nessman, I question its value to Main Street, 
and I suggest a fresh start by the Clinton ad- 
ministration. 

In sum, this NAFTA is beyond repair. Con- 
gress should say No!" The president should 
renegotiate. 


October 6, 1993 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our hearts are grateful, O God, that 
whatever our need or whatever the 
human situation, Your spirit of love 
and peace is with us this day and every 
day. We labor for righteousness in life, 
but it does not seem enough; we work 
for justice and we fall short; we seek to 
understand those who differ from us, 
and we miss the mark. 

We pray especially for those who suf- 
fer because of the conflicts of our time 
and that Your grace will be sufficient 
for them in their need. 

Gracious God, from whom comes 
every good thing, lift us from our 
weaknesses and grant us new hope that 
we will be the people You would have 
us be and do those good works that 
honor You and serve people every- 
where. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. SWETT] come 
forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance? 

Mr. SWETT led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2685. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend the Federal Physi- 
cians Comparability Allowance Act of 1978, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 2399. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of the Catawba Tribe of 
Indians in the State of South Carolina and 


the restoration of the Federal trust relation- 
ship with the tribe, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H.R. 2243) “An act to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
extend the authorization of appropria- 
tions in such act, and for other pur- 
poses” disagreed to by the House and 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. FORD, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. 
DANFORTH, and Mr. GORTON, to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to sections 1928a-1928d, as 
amended, the Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, appoints Mr. AKAKA, 
Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, and Mr. BENNETT, as members of 
the Senate delegation to the North At- 
lantic Assembly fall meeting during 
the 1st session of the 103d Congress, to 
be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, Octo- 
ber 7-11, 1993. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces 
that it will receive requests for 35 1- 
minute statements from each side of 
the House. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. “BOB” MICHEL 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to begin by congratulating BOB MICHEL 
on a remarkable legislative career that 
has spanned almost 4 decades. His lead- 
ership, compassion, and good humor 
are going to be sorely missed on both 
sides of the political aisle. I know that 
I speak for many of my Democratic 
colleagues in saying thank you for a 
very distinguished service in the House 
of Representatives. You, BOB MICHEL, 
are a credit to this institution and to 
your country. 

TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JAMES MARTIN 

Mr. Speaker, on a more somber note, 
I want to pay tribute to James Martin, 
a young St. Louis Army private who 
lost his life serving in Mogadishu. We 
grieve for all of the American families 
who have lost loved ones in Somalia. 
James Martin and the other brave 
American soldiers have not died in 
vain. Mass starvation ended and hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives have lit- 
erally been saved as a result of their 
service. 


Our first priority is the protection of 
American troops that remain in Soma- 
lia and the safety of those currently 
being held hostage by the warlord 
Aideed. The United States holds Aideed 
and his followers responsible for the 
proper treatment and safe return of our 
soldiers. 

In light of the events of the last days, 
the administration is undergoing an 
extensive review of our policy. I expect 
the President to deliver a swift re- 
sponse outlining where we go from 
here. I urge Members to hold back from 
precipitous calls for dramatic action 
before hearing from President Clinton. 

We all very much want American 
troops to come home as soon as pos- 
sible. But we also want to protect the 
very real gains that have been made in 
ending mass starvation in Somalia. 


THOSE FABULOUS PHILS OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
begins the final feast of the fabulous 
Phils of the National League East. 


Make no mistake, they'll devour the Braves. 

Those Atlanta chops will become Philly 
waves. 

After all, we've got Dykstra, Dutch, Inky, 
and Kruk. 

When they hit, its like lightning has struck. 

Hollins, Duncan, Stocker, and Wes. 

Then there’s poor Atlanta, what a mess. 

Mulholland, Schilling, Rivera and Greene, 

Never a rotation so ferocious and mean. 

Eisenreich, Jackson, Mickey Morandini. 

Those poor Braves will have to hide in their 
teepee. 

Fregosi, Giles, and Lee have worked magic 

Poor Atlanta, poor Braves, death will be 
tragic 

And we've got the weapon for the most dif- 
ficult pitch. 

The madman, the Wild Thing, miraculous 
Mitch. 

When he steps to the mound throwing blis- 
tering balls, 

The chop-chop Braves finally admit they're 
just squaws. 

Phillies in six, then World Series thrills. 

The team of destiny, those fabulous Phils! 


LINKING HEALTH CARE REFORM 
AND GUN VIOLENCE 


(Mr. DERRICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, violence 
in America is a national tragedy and is 
now a global embarrassment. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., O 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 


Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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During his address on health care re- 
form, President Clinton spoke one sen- 
tence that should make this whole Na- 
tion stand up and take notice of the vi- 
olence tearing across this country. He 
said: 

The outrageous costs of violence in this 
country stem in large measure from the fact 
that this is the only country in the world 
where teenagers can roam the streets at ran- 
dom, with semiautomatic weapons and be 
better armed than the police. 

Too many Americans know the 
human costs of gun violence. All too 
often the victims are innocent men and 
women, and yes, even children. 

There are medical costs of gun vio- 
lence, and those costs are staggering 
for the health care industry and our 
economy. Estimates are that each year 
firearm injuries cause $14.4 billion in 
lifetime medical costs. Public funding 
sources pay about 85 percent of these 
firearm injury costs, because most gun- 
shot victims are uninsured. 

Health care reform and gun control 
legislation are undeniably linked. Re- 
ducing gun violence will help reduce 
health care costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the violence will not be 
stopped by continuing to patch up vic- 
tims in hospital emergency rooms. It is 
time for the Congress to take the first 
steps toward reducing the easy avail- 
ability to weapons by passing the 
Brady bill and banning military-style 
assault weapons. This country cannot 
afford to wait much longer. 


SOMALIA: WHY ARE WE STILL 
THERE? 


(Mr. EWING asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, day after 
day the Clinton administration tries to 
convince the American people that 
troop withdrawal from Somalia is close 
at hand. However, events of the last 
few days indicate something different. 
American soldiers are fighting and 
dying under U.N. command on an un- 
clear and ill-defined mission. 

During his campaign, Mr. Clinton as- 
sured the public that he would be deci- 
sive on foreign affairs decisions that 
could possibly lead to United States 
military involvement in situations 
such as Somalia. 

The current White House policy has 
waffled, though, on the important is- 
sues, and we have no idea where it is 
leading us, on such important issues as 
withdrawal, and when, on the commit- 
ment of new troops, how many, build- 
ing nations or not building nations. 
Again, much like the other campaign 
promises, the reality has not cor- 
responded with the rhetoric. 

Our mission in Somalia was very 
clear; we were there on a humanitarian 
aid mission. 

Mr. Speaker, the famine has been 
conquered, why are we still there? Mr. 
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Speaker, I ask the President to be deci- 
sive and bring our troops home safely 
and immediately. 

SEE 


AMERICANS EXPECT AN AFFORD- 
ABLE NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 
PROGRAM 


(Mr. MINGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MINGE. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago in this room President Clinton is- 
sued a powerful challenge to Congress 
to join him in solving the health care 
crisis. A recent LA Times poll shows 
that a majority of Americans believe 
adopting the President’s reforms looks 
better than letting the health care sys- 
tem continue to evolve on its own. 

The President identified six key con- 
cepts that he wants included in any 
health care reform: security, simplic- 
ity, savings, choice of physicians, qual- 
ity, and responsibility. But crafting a 
national plan will not be an easy task. 
While most Americans wish for an ex- 
tensive program, budgetary constraints 
are an important reality. 

The impact of the health care plan on 
small businesses does concern me, but I 
believe that we can keep that impact 
to an affordable level. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
are tired of partisan quibbling; they 
want results. I am optimistic that we 
can put aside partisan differences. We 
must design and implement an afford- 
able national health care program. The 
American people expect no less. 


ANOTHER VIETNAM? 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post today, 
the attack on American troops in So- 
malia reminds many experts of Viet- 
nam. It’s an apt comparison. 

In fact, the American Ranger com- 
pany caught in the Somali crossfire 
suffered 70 percent casualties, a figure 
that officers compared to the Ia Drang 
Valley battle in Vietnam. 

There is another similarity. We have 
no clearly defined plan of action in So- 
malia. American troops are simply tar- 
gets for discontented Somalis. 

President Clinton wants to send more 
troops to Somalia, but I have to ask 
this question: If we do not have a plan, 
why do we want to send more troops to 
this faraway country? 

What national interest is served by 
having Americans boys killed in Soma- 
lia? 

Mr. Speaker, the President is old 
enough to know how the Nation re- 
acted to the Vietnam war. He should 
know that, without a clearly defined 
mission, the American people do not 
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want to put our soldiers in danger’s 
way. I urge the President to develop a 
plan to get our troops out of Somalia, 
and to do it now. 


THE CLINTON NEW DEAL 


(Mr. HASTERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to a Washington Post story, several 
top Democrats see health care reform 
as a chance to make history. In fact, 
according to the article, “It is their 
chance *** to complete the New 
Deal.” 

Complete the New Deal? Make His- 
tory? These are grandiose plans that 
the White House has made. But I must 
wonder if this is what the American 
people really want. 

Do the people want a radical expan- 
sion of the Government to take over 
health care for every American? The 
Clinton plan will certainly do that. Do 
we really want a huge State-Federal 
bureaucracy which will decide what 
benefits each American will receive 
from their insurance? The Clinton plan 
will do that. Do the people really want 
to change their health care plans, pay 
more in taxes, receive less choice, and 
encounter more bureaucracy? The Clin- 
ton plan will also do that. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another way to 
achieve that. There is a bipartisan way 
that we can come together. Let us fix 
what is broken. Let us get on with it. 


———EEE——— 
A SPECIAL DAY OF PRAYER 


(Mr. SWETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express deep concern for my constitu- 
ent, CWO Michael Durant and I urge 
my colleagues and the American public 
to join me in praying for his safe re- 
turn from captivity in Mogadishu. 

Michael Durant from Berlin, NH, has 
dedicated his life to serving our coun- 
try. He has served in the Army for over 
14 years and has sacrificed much so 
that others, including the people of So- 
malia, may live in peace and freedom. 
Now Michael’s security and freedom 
have been taken from him. I am deeply 
concerned for Michael's safety and the 
safety of all of our soldiers in Somalia. 
President Clinton is currently reevalu- 
ating our role in Somalia, and we all 
must urge him to bring our troops 
home as soon as it is safe to do so, in- 
cluding those held hostage. I look for- 
ward to reviewing the President’s goals 
for our troops in Somalia as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that we make this 
a special day of prayer on behalf of Mi- 
chael Durant and the other soldiers 
who have done so much for thousands 
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of starving children and that we honor 
and remember them through our pray- 
ers. 


CLINTON DOCTRINE IN SOMALIA 
MUDDLED AT BEST 


(Ms. PRYCE of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
President Clinton’s laser beam on the 
economy has blown a hole in our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy. The Clinton doc- 
trine in Somalia is muddled at best. 

Our mission has expanded, but our 
force has contracted. As we downsize 
our military, the administration em- 
broils us in more conflict. Our military 
is now expected to chase down a So- 
mali warlord, build a nation, and estab- 
lish a brand new democracy in that 
strife-torn land, when what we in- 
tended to do initially was no more than 
feed the starving. Well, the feeding sta- 
tions have been closed since August 
and our troops are still there. 

In April, Republicans passed a resolu- 
tion recommending the immediate 
withdraw of our troops from this oper- 
ation. Instead, the President chose to 
stay, with no clearly defined mission. 

We must urge the President to ex- 
hibit leadership, to come up with a 
plan to get our troops out of Somalia. 
If we had acted timely, these American 
families would not be grieving for their 
loved ones today. 


AMERICA HAS BECOME THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD CRIME WATCH 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not enough that America is the SWAT 
team for the world. We all know that. 
America has now become the neighbor- 
hood crime watch, too. 

Just think about, Somalia, Tokyo, 
Frankfurt. What is next, Soviet Geor- 
gia, Bosnia? 

Can we fathom the thought that we 
may have to go in and become the 
neighborhood crime watch in Moscow? 
I think this is a little out of hand. 

Now, if our major goal is to provide a 
safe environment, I can support that, 
all over the world after we have a safe 
environment in Miami, in Cleveland, in 
Chicago, in New York, in Youngstown, 
OH, for our own people. 

I say let us apply this formula to 
America. Then let us consider it for ev- 
erybody else. 


APPOINT A SPECIAL PROSECUTOR 


(Mr. ROHRABACHER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, 
Janet Reno, our tough Attorney Gen- 
eral, says that she will not appoint a 
special prosecutor to investigate 
charges that our Secretary of Com- 
merce Brown was offered a bribe and 
then lied about it. 

Yes, because the independent counsel 
statute has lapsed, this administration 
is not required to appoint an independ- 
ent investigator into charges of corrup- 
tion at high levels, but there is nothing 
that prevents this administration from 
making such an appointment if it 
chooses to do so. 

The American people ought to know 
this time about choosing not to inves- 
tigate these charges with an independ- 
ent counsel. 

The allegations into Secretary Brown 
are serious. There are questions that 
deserve answers. 

Was a $700,000 bribe offered to Sec- 
retary Brown, offered to facilitate the 
lifting of a trade embargo against Viet- 
nam? Did the Secretary suggest that 
such a payment be made to a hidden 
bank account in Singapore? 

Mr. Speaker, these questions deserve 
to be answered. We need a special coun- 
sel or an investigation right here in the 
Congress. 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 3137, HEALTH 
INFORMATION MODERNIZATION 
AND SECURITY ACT 


(Mr. SAWYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my Ohio colleague, 
Congressman DAVE HOBSON, in a bipar- 
tisan effort to set up an information 
network that will simplify our health 
care system. 

Our bill would create an information 
base that contains up-to-date, accu- 
rate, and uniform data. That means 
that Americans will not have to fill out 
piles of forms every time they visit a 
new doctor or go to the hospital, and 
doctors will not have to spend valuable 
time filling out papers when they 
ought to be treating patients. 

Americans, even more importantly, 
want a system they can trust. They 
want to be sure that their health care 
records will be used to provide their 
own personal and private treatment. 
That is why our legislation calls for 
stiff penalties for violating the privacy 
and confidentiality of a patient’s 
record, easy access to health records 
that contain accurate and uniform in- 
formation, and a system that we can 
trust, good information and personal 
privacy. Those are the essential ele- 
ments of any new health care system. 
It is what Americans want and is what 
Americans deserve. 
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WE HAVE ACHIEVED OUR GOALS— 
BRING THE TROOPS HOME 


(Mr, THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, American lives are being lost 
in Somalia because of indecision and a 
lack of United States policy. 

The President needs to decide and de- 
cide today to bring U.S. troops back. 

Our men and women there have 
achieved the goals of the humanitarian 
aid. They met the mission set out by 
then President Bush with the full con- 
sultation of then President-elect Clin- 
ton. 

Do not let them languish now, en- 
gaged in a mission of nation building in 
a nation which does not seem to want 
a central government. 

Suppose Aideed is removed. In that 
vacuum, another warlord would only 
take his place. 

What is the achievable goal? Right 
now it should be to get out of Somalia 
with all our soldiers, including the 
ones that have been taken prisoners, 
without further American lives lost for 
the lack of a clear policy. 

Our fighting men and women should 
not be the victims of an administration 
whose foreign policy is watch and wait. 


OUR NATIONAL PRIDE IS AT 
STAKE IN SOMALIA AND WE 
NEED ANSWERS 


(Mr. ROEMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, our pol- 
icy in Somalia is indeed troubling and 
confusing to Members of Congress and 
to the American people. There is a 
growing gap between what the United 
Nations wants to do and what the Unit- 
ed States wants to do between our 
military objectives and our political 
objectives. We have much at stake here 
in our national pride and in our foreign 
policy. 

When Madeleine Albright, the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
says that the United Nations, quote, 
wants political reconciliation of that 
long-suffering country, in part through 
the establishment of basic civic insti- 
tutions such as a functioning judiciary 
and police, unquote, that is not why we 
sent troops over there. 

However, Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton is asking the right questions. 
In his speech to the United Nations he 
said we must answer these questions: 

Is there a real threat to international 
peace? 

Does the proposed mission have clear 
objectives? 

Can an end point be identified? 

How much will this cost? 

The Congress and the American peo- 
ple need these answers. 
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INQUIRING MINDS WANT TO KNOW 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
this Congress was stunned, and so were 
the American people, to find that the 
administration did not have the va- 
guest idea of what to do in Somalia. 
The briefing yesterday was, in one 
word, “appalling.” This is the adminis- 
tration who, without any congressional 
approval, put 300 American soldiers 
into Macedonia, next to that bloodbath 
in Bosnia. The American people have 
the right to know with our troops in 
Macedonia: First, what is their mis- 
sion; second, is there a good chance for 
success; third, when will we disengage: 
and fourth, does this mission have the 
support of the American people? 

To quote a liberal tabloid, Mr. 
Speaker, ‘Inquiring minds want to 
know.” If the administration cannot 
answer these questions satisfactorily 
and now, then let us remove our troops 
from Macedonia today, before they suf- 
fer casualties, and then we are told by 
the administration we cannot extricate 
ourselves without losing prestige. This 
is serious business. 

Mr. Speaker, before the body bags 
start coming home from that part of 
the world, we want to know what the 
adventurists in this administration are 
up to. 


—_——— 


RAYMON ROEBUCK, AN INSTITU- 
TION WITHIN AN INSTITUTION 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Raymon 
Roebuck, who has managed the House 
Democratic Cloakroom lunch counter 
for many years, is retiring after 30 
years of service as a faithful House em- 
ployee. Those of us who know Raymon 
from his post in the Democratic Cloak- 
room are aware of his steadfast devo- 
tion to this institution and the atten- 
tion and kindness he extends to those 
around him. 

Raymon has become an institution 
within an institution in his 30 years of 
service—following in the footsteps of 
his sister, Virginia, and her husband, 
Clinton. Known for his dependability 
and unique ability to keep many a 
Member nourished with some of the 
finest cuisine a snack bar of its size 
can offer. And I can tell you there is 
nowhere in Washington, DC that you 
find a better tuna fish salad sandwich 
than offered by Raymon. 

Raymon is a kind and generous soul. 
If a young page needed a bite to eat 
and was short on cash—Raymon was 
there to help out. If you needed some- 
thing a little special, Raymon has been 
there for many years to take care of 
you. 

Raymon is a good listener—and a su- 
perb observer. If you needed someone 
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to talk to—go talk to Raymon. Want 
an honest opinion about an issue? Con- 
sult with Raymon. Want to get the in- 
side line on a particular team? 
Raymon’s your man. His knowledge 
about sports is legendary. 

In his 30 years in the Cloakroom, 
Raymon has seen and heard a wealth of 
history and—for that matter—a ton of 
secrets. If he wished to write the next 
“Insiders Guide to the U.S. House of 
Representatives," it would probably 
make the best seller list. But Raymon 
does not come from the infamous 
school of kiss and tell. He has the in- 
tegrity and political acumen to know 
that there are matters within this in- 
stitution better left unsaid, better left 
to the heart and soul. 

I would like to join my colleagues in 
the House in wishing Raymon the best 
with his future. We want you to remain 
our friend and not be a stranger to us. 
And if Raymon decides to open a lunch 
stand anywhere in Washington, I have 
no doubt that many Members in this 
House will beat a path to his door. 

Good luck, Raymon. We all love you. 


ABSOLUTE POWER 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, former House Sergeant at Arms 
Jack Russ pled guilty to three felonies, 
including stealing money from the 
House bank. Last week, two former 
Members of Congress were sentenced 
for felonies committed while they were 
in the House. 

In the next several weeks, the Jus- 
tice Department is expected to indict 
another Member of this body. 

What links all of these sad cases? 

Mr. Speaker, every one of these Mem- 
bers is a Democrat. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has proved 
Lord Acton’s famous dictum. Absolute 
power does corrupt absolutely. 

For 40 years, the Democrat majority 
has run every committee, made every 
Federal funding decision, and domi- 
nated every institution in this House. 
It was a Democrat majority who ran 
the House bank, who ran the House res- 
taurant, and who ran the House Post 
Office. 

What ever happened to the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress? It has been stalled by the 
Democrat majority. What about real 
campaign reform? Again, stalled by the 
Democrat majority. 

Mr. Speaker, for 40 years we have had 
one-party control, and it has not been 
healthy for this institution, and it has 
not been healthy for our great country. 


CHEZ RAMON 
(Mr. STOKES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. DINGELL] and my colleagues today 
to pay tribute to Raymon Roebuck, 
one of the House’s most dedicated em- 
ployees. “Chez Ramon," as many of us 
fondly refer to him, has decided to re- 
tire after 30 years of loyal service. 

It is no wonder that his knees are no 
longer as sturdy as they once were 
given the fact that he always stood for 
long hours serving food to the Members 
at the cloakroom snack bar. 

As one of the Members whom 
Raymon would always find a little 
more tuna when he didn’t have any 
more, I am going to miss him. More 
than that, I am going to miss his 
friendliness and our conversations. I 
am also going to miss having Raymon 
to go and find out what time we are 
really going to get out of session and 
how many votes we will have. 

Mr. Speaker, along with Members 
who have come and gone in this insti- 
tution are a host of pages over the 
years who revere Raymon. He has a 
host of young people all over America 
whom he befriended, counseled, and 
protected while they were pages. 

I wish Raymon well in his retirement 
which will be utilized to further his 
work in his church and the enjoyment 
of his family. 

The snack bar will never be quite the 
same without Ray, but each of us are 
left with a lot of great memories and 
favorite stories. 


—_—_—_————E————— 
o 1030 


YOUNG, SINGLE, AND SUPER- 
HEALTHY 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent is talking a lot about health care. 
Even though he still has not finished 
adding up the cost, we're still supposed 
to believe it will cost us less. While he 
can't say how much it will cost, he can 
say who will pay for it. 

The President has said it would be 
the “young, single, and superhealthy”’ 
who would pay the most for his plan— 
in spite of the fact that they will be 
using it least. However, this short-run 
inequity is to be balanced out later in 
their lives when they are middle aged 
and will win big after health costs have 
gone down. Right. In other words, the 
check is in the mail, young folks. 

This belief that the young, single, 
and superhealthy should pay more says 
a lot about the thinking underlying 
this plan. There is absolutely no eco- 
nomic logic behind it. These people 
will pay more not because they use 
more or because they can more afford 
it. They will pay more simply because 
the Government says they should. 

The President may have added a new 
rule to live by. Never eat at a place 
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called Mom's, never play cards with a 
man named Doc, and never expect 
something for nothing from someone 
named Bill. 


SUPERFUND ASSESSMENTS 
THREATEN FINANCIAL RUIN FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 


(Mr. SARPALIUS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SARPALIUS. Mr. Speaker, I 
serve as chairman of the subcommittee 
on small business that deals with 
trade, environmental issues, and rural 
development. We have just completed a 
series of hearings relating to the 
Superfund, which is a nightmare that 
the Government created several years 
ago. 

it will cost this Government and 
small businesses over a trillion dollars 
to clean up over 2,000 Superfund sites 
over the next several years. 

We heard within our committee sev- 
eral horror stories relating to 
Superfund sites and how this affects 
small businesses. One example was a 
small businessman who came before 
our committee and showed us two pint 
jars of glue which had his business's 
name on that glue. It cost him over 
$80,000 in attorney fees to settle for 
$22,000 of the cost to help contribute 
toward the cleaning up of that site. For 
2 pints of glue, it cost one small busi- 
ness $102,000. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to 
bankrupt the small businesses across 
this country. 


ARMY RANGER FROM NEW JER- 
SEY ADDED TO DEATH TOLL IN 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. GALLO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, Jamie 
Smith of Long Valley, NJ, a proud 
Army Ranger, gave his life Sunday in 
Somalia in the service of his country. 

His death is a tragic loss to our Na- 
tion and a cruel blow to his family, 
friends, and comrades. 

I spoke this morning with his fa- 
ther—himself a retired Army Ranger 
and disabled veteran of the Vietnam 
war. 

What do you say to a father who has 
suffered such a terrible loss, and is 
bearing it so bravely? 

Jamie Smith, like his comrades, did 
not question the decisions that brought 
him to Somalia. He saw his duty and 
he did it—proudly, effectively, with 
honor. 

Like him, Mr. Speaker, we must also 
do our duty. Duty demands that we call 
on the President to bring our troops 
home—and do it now. 

Our mission is done. Nothing is 
served by waiting any longer. 

Bring them home. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF MICHAEL 
JORDAN 


(Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, today Michael Jordan is expected to 
announce his retirement from the 
NBA, and I would like to take a mo- 
ment to pay tribute to this remarkable 
young man who has brought so much 
excitement and good will to the city of 
Chicago and its residents, as well as to 
people across the Nation and the world. 

We all know that Michael Jordan’s 
basketball feats were nothing less than 
amazing, and it is likely that the 
magic he performed on the Chicago 
Stadium court and on courts every- 
where will never be outdone. Michael’s 
entrance into the NBA in 1984 ener- 
gized the league and brought thousands 
of fans back to the game of profes- 
sional basketball after many years. As 
we all know, he lifted the Chicago 
Bulls from their rather lack-luster past 
to their current status as the NBA dy- 
nasty of the 1990's. 

Mr. Speaker, the basketball euphoria 
that has gripped Chicago and the Na- 
tion will continue to live on indefi- 
nitely, and we can thank Michael Jor- 
dan for that wonderful gift. But we also 
must thank Michael for much more 
than the performances so often re- 
peated on the nightly sports highlight 
clips. 

Michael’s positive influence upon and 
involvement with the young children 
on Chicago’s West Side and elsewhere 
through the Michael Jordan Founda- 
tion and his many other activities con- 
tinue to foster hope and achievement 
in these youngsters. The bright, smil- 
ing faces that greeted Michael Jordan 
outside the Chicago Stadium before 
every game are likely to remember 
that hard work, drive, dedication, and 
a loving family are what it takes to 
succeed in any endeavor—and those 
youngsters that want to be like Mike 
will understand that they can and will 
if they follow his lead. 


——— 


DONNA SHALALA OFFERS NO 
CLUE TO FINANCING OF CLIN- 
TON’S HEALTH PLAN 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post has a story today 
that should give everyone concern 
about the President's health plan. 

The Post reports on the testimony 
yesterday before two House commit- 
tees by Donna Shalala, the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services. The 
story says that Ms. Shalala ‘repeat- 
edly said major financing elements 
were ‘under review’.’’ The Post reports 
that Ms. Shalala ‘angered several 
Members by failing to explain the 
subsidies * * *” 
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The article says that Ms. Shalala 
“seemed perturbed at times by the 
questions.” The story reports on Ms. 
Shalala’s inability to answer Members 
questions or to provide details. 

It says one Democratic Member ‘‘lik- 
ened the administration’s cost reduc- 
tion proposals to cold fusion—a great 
idea that has not been proven to 
work.” 

Well, if the chief Cabinet officer in 
charge of health cannot explain this 
health plan, or how it will be financed, 
or how it will work, what does that tell 
us? 

Newsweek called the plan ‘‘Clinton’s 
Trillion Dollar Cure.” Yet no one 
seems to know yet exactly how much 
this plan will cost or what its impact 
on our economy will be. 

It is beginning to look as though the 
cost will be staggering and the impact 
both on the economy and our health 
care system will be devastating. 


PROTECTION OF FORCES PARA- 
MOUNT IN DISENGAGEMENT 
FROM SOMALIA 


(Mr. REED asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are shocked over the death 
of their Rangers in Somalia, and they 
grieve them. It is particularly a bitter 
pill for someone like myself who had 
the privilege of commanding American 
paratroopers and qualifying as a Rang- 
er. 

But we owe these brave young Ameri- 
cans something more than impassioned 
speeches. We owe them clear thinking. 
The goal ahead of us should be clear— 
disengagement. But the question of 
how and when must be answered with 
one paramount concern in mind, the 
protection of our forces in Somalia. 

Mr. Speaker, today the White House 
and the Pentagon are undertaking that 
review. I urge them to move swiftly, to 
move surely, and to be sure that what 
they do will protect our forces while 
they are disengaging from that con- 
flict. 


UNITED NATIONS GOALS SERVED 
BY OUR OVEREXTENDED STAY 
IN SOMALIA 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, we went 
to Somalia with a very specific mis- 
sion, and that was to provide humani- 
tarian assistance to save the lives of 
children. There was no vital U.S. inter- 
ests involved then or now. 

The United States has accomplished 
that mission. Everyone admits to that. 
Then why are we still there under 
these very dangerous circumstances? 
Because the United Nations expanded 
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the mission in Somalia, not with our 
consent. 

That mission now is not to just feed 
the hungry; it is to disarm the public, 
it is to nation-build, as they say, and 
the United States meekly under this 
administration went along. Now we are 
paying the price, the consequences of 
this administration’s not focusing on 
why we are still there. Our losses in 
Somalia are the fruit of allowing Unit- 
ed States servicemen to be used for 
United Nations purposes and subser- 
vient to inept U.N. bureaucrats. 

The United Nations now has us in- 
volved in 17 such operations around the 
world, and there are another 14 of them 
pending. 

Mr. Speaker, let us come home from 
Somalia, and let us heed the lessons 
from Somalia. We should not put our 
professional and expert American serv- 
icemen under the command of inept, 
untrained foreign commanders in oper- 
ations where there are no vital U.S. in- 
terests at stake. 


NO PLACE FOR PARTISAN 
POLITICS IN SOMALIA DEBATE 


(Mr. WASHINGTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have not spoken much on 1-minutes 
during this term. I thought it was a 
proper thing to let some fresh views 
and fresh minds of the 103d class come 
and speak. But I sat in my office and I 
could not believe my ears. 

I have been in elected politics for 21 
years, and in listening yesterday and 
today, I found there were new ways to 
understand how people elected to pub- 
lic office can take the tragedy of what 
happened in Somalia and try to turn it 
to political advantage, advantage for 
themselves. I do not understand that. 

Let us set the record straight. There 
should not be any partisan sniping over 
the death of young men who serve this 
country in uniform. 
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Let us not forget that it was Presi- 
dent Bush who put us in Somalia to 
begin with. And where were these peo- 
ple who were quiet as church mice 
then? They were being what they were, 
good, quiet church mice. They did not 
raise any criticism about whether we 
had any interest at stake or anything 
like that. They marched over the cliff 
and followed President Bush to send 
the soldiers over there. 

But now that President Bush is no 
longer in office, they are singing a dif- 
ferent tune. If he was still in office, 
they would be church mice today, like 
they were in the Persian Gulf. 

It seems to me that anyone, Demo- 
crat or Republican, who would try to 
make political hay out of this tragedy 
would pick the pennies from a dead 
man’s eyes. 
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WHITE HOUSE MUST GET ITS ACT 
TOGETHER ON SOMALIA 


(Mr. GRAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to start pulling our troops out of So- 
malia, and start putting some sense 
back into the White House. 

After listening to Secretary’s Chris- 
topher and Aspin yesterday, it is clear 
the administration has no real goal or 
no real plan, for our continued pres- 
ence in Somalia. 

Well, it is not worth having Amer- 
ican soldiers give their lives just to 
save face, for the Clinton administra- 
tion. 

We were right in getting into Soma- 
lia for humanitarian reasons, but that 
mission has been accomplished, and it 
is now time to get out. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Clinton adminis- 
tration cannot figure out what to do in 
Somalia—it terrifies me to think of 
how they would handle a real crisis— 
such as a possible bloody civil war in 
Russia. 

Never before in history has there 
been a full scale civil war in the midst 
of nuclear power. 

If that ever happened in Russia, this 
Nation would face the most critical 
foreign policy challenge in human his- 
tory. 

From what I have seen from the Clin- 
ton administration’s handling of Soma- 
lia, I have real fears about their readi- 
ness to handle such a crisis. 

It is time to get out of Somalia. It is 
also time for the White House to get its 
act together. Produce a plan that 
should have been detailed months ago. 

The world today is too dangerous, 
and the stakes are too high. 


TRIBUTE TO RAYMON ROEBUCK 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, this House 
has often come under a lot of attack, 
and you see the public debate that goes 
on here back and forth. What you do 
not see are the people often who run 
this place. And that is why I want to 
say how sad I am today to see Raymon 
Roebuck leaving, but also to thank 
him for all he has done. 

Raymon has in many ways run the 
Cloakroom for many years. What every 
new page and every new Member learns 
on the first day they get here, is when 
you want it straight, when you want 
the real information about what is hap- 
pening, first go to your leadership of- 
fices. And then, after you hear that, go 
talk to Raymon, because then you will 
find out what is really occurring. 

My first memory of that was asking 
every leadership office what time we 
were going to be getting out on a cru- 
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cial night. This was 6 months into my 
first term. I heard everything from 9, 
to 8, to 10 o’clock at night. 

I went to Raymon and he said, “6 
o'clock,” Mr. WISE.” I said, “Ray, ev- 
eryone else has told me differently. 
How can you say that?” He said, ‘‘Be- 
cause the Speaker has a dinner that 
night.” 

He was absolutely correct. We were 
out at 6. And it has been that way for 
the years that I have had the privilege 
of being here. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to thank 
Ray and the people like Ray who make 
this institution what it is, for all you 
have done, for Members, pages, and all 
of us in this body. Thank you. 


INVESTIGATION REQUIRED IN AD- 
MINISTRATION ROLE IN SOMA- 
LIA 


(Mr. WALSH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I attended 
a briefing yesterday on Somalia of 
House and Senate Members led by Sec- 
retaries Aspin and Christopher, and I 
was furious when I left. Never have I 
heard a more confused, disjointed, 
vague defense of American foreign pol- 
icy in my professional career. 

Today we see the specter of the 
President and his team huddling at the 
White House to determine what is our 
policy and what is our mission. 

We accomplished our mission, to get 
relief to the people of Somalia. It is 
now time to leave. 

Now there are reports that our mili- 
tary leaders on the ground in Somalia 
asked for tanks and APC’s over a 
month ago. Secretary Aspin denied 
that request. Those tanks would have 
saved that American ranger company 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Speaker, if these reports prove 
true, Secretary Aspin should tender his 
resignation. 


TRIBUTE TO BOB MICHEL AND 
RAYMON ROEBUCK 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
House of Representatives is an institu- 
tion, but it is also a family. This week 
we mark the departure of two members 
of the family. 

This family is made up of people who 
have great and visible positions, and 
those who have less visible and smaller 
positions, but we are all part of that 
family. 

My colleague, BOB MICHEL, the mi- 
nority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has announced his retire- 
ment. I am sorry to see him go. We are 
on opposite sides of the aisle, we have 
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disagreed many times, but he has al- 
ways been a gentleman. And, most im- 
portantly, BoB MICHEL has been a voice 
of reason and moderation in an institu- 
tion which is becoming increasingly 
shrill, increasingly partisan, and in- 
creasingly destined for gridlock. We 
need his wise counsel. We have needed 
it over the years. And I am looking for- 
ward to working with him for the year 
and a half that he will remain as mi- 
nority leader. 

Another friend of ours, another part 
of the family, Raymon Roebuck, who 
has served this Democratic cloakroom 
for over 30 years, has also announced 
his retirement. 

Raymon Roebuck is an example of 
the kind of man who makes the House 
of Representatives the great institu- 
tion which it is. He has dutifully come 
to work, day in, day out, serving this 
institution and its Members. 

He has done more than a good job. He 
has become a great and close friend to 
so many of us, and we wish him, too, 
the very best in his retirement. 


PRESIDENT URGED TO WITHDRAW 
TROOPS FROM SOMALIA 


(Mr. KIM asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KIM. Mr. Speaker, I urge Presi- 
dent Clinton to withdraw American 
forces from Somalia. 

I could not be more outraged at the 
atrocities committed against American 
troops. We went to Somalia to relieve 
suffering—to feed a starving people. 
They needed our help,—and we gave it 
to them. 

The original mission has been accom- 
plished. Yet, American troops are still 
there. I would like to know why and so 
would the people in my district. 

How many more times must we wit- 
ness the bodies of our own soldiers 
being dragged through Somalia’s 
streets and being the center of barbaric 
celebrations and cheering? How many 
more American soldiers have to die be- 
fore the mission is defined. 

The people in my district want an- 
swers, they want to know what the 
mission is, and why this is such a 
pressing national security concern. 
And most of all, they want to know 
when their sons and daughters are 
coming home. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge President Clinton 
to answer these questions. 

——E——EE————— 


SUPPORT CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON VA, HUD, AND INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATION ACT 


(Mr. BROWN of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, later this morning the House will 
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take up the conference report on H.R. 
2491, the VA, HUD, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriation Act. This act 
contains the funding for many of the 
programs that fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Space, 
Seience and Technology, including 
NASA, the National Science Founda- 
tions, and the research activities of the 
EPA. 

Needless to say, the staff of this com- 
mittee and members of this committee 
have been scrutinizing the bill with a 
great deal of interest and concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise this morning to 
compliment the chairman on the bill 
which he will bring before us. As is the 
case with most legislation, it is not 
perfect, but it does represent a sub- 
stantial improvement over past years 
and a very substantial improvement 
over the language which originally was 
contained in the report in the other 
body. 

We look particularly at efforts to put 
legislation and earmarks into these 
bills. We will continue to do so. This 
bill is a good bill from that standpoint, 
and I urge the Members to support it. 


GENEVA ACCORDS MUST APPLY 
TO PEACEKEEPING FORCES 


(Ms. SNOWE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
us watched in horror and disgust the 
images on television of the bodies of 
our soldiers being dragged through the 
streets of Mogadishu by ruthless Soma- 
lis. We saw the images of an American 
army helicopter pilot being held cap- 
tive by Somali gunmen. Other U.S. sol- 
diers are missing, including Sergeant 
Thomas Field, a 25-year-old Army 
Ranger from my district in Lisbon, 
ME. 

Yet, it has been reported that U.S. 
and U.N. officials have pointedly de- 
clined to assert the rights of Warrant 
Officer Durant and possibly other cap- 
tured soldiers under the Geneva Con- 
vention relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

This is outrageous. Apparently the 
international peacekeeping bureau- 
crats believe that by invoking the Ge- 
neva Convention, the United States 
would somehow be legitimizing Gen- 
eral Aideed as a lawful combatant. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care how the 
international relation bureaucrats 
want to characterize General Aideed. 
But I do care about the welfare of our 
soldiers held captive by Somali gun- 
men. By refusing to give our soldiers 
the full protection of the legal safe- 
guards under the Geneva Convention 
accords, we are actually increasing 
their likelihood of being harmed by 
their captors. 

Therefore, today I am introducing a 
resolution calling upon the President 
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to ensure that prior to committing any 
U.S. forces as part of peacekeeping 
forces, that they will have the full pro- 
tection of the Geneva accords. 
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(Mr. MACHTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, Soma- 
lia is a unique opportunity for the Clin- 
ton administration to express its U.S. 
foreign policy/military engagement 
rules in a Third World conflict. We 
should not be isolationist. I supported 
our role in Desert Storm. I supported 
the humanitarian mission in Somalia, 
but that mission has been completed. 

When we are going to put our troops 
on any foreign soil, we should, in fact, 
follow three military principles. 

First, we should have a clear mission 
statement, and we should have an end 
point in which we will disengage our 
military. This has not happened in So- 
malia, as yesterday’s briefing by the 
Secretary proved. 

Second, we should have an over- 
whelming military force to guarantee 
success with minimum casualties. That 
has not happened in Somalia. In fact, 
we are incrementally trying to in- 
crease our forces. 

Third, we must have a force which is 
commanded by a U.S. military com- 
mander. The United Nations force in 
Somalia in fact tried somehow to im- 
prove on what had been a United 
States success story, having military 
commanders control military forces. 
We must have that. 

I believe that it was Claude Wist, a 
military theorist, who said, never rein- 
force failure. 

Today we need a disengagement plan 
that safely guarantees our troops out 
of Somalia. 


MORE ON SOMALIA 


(Mr. SHUSTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SHUSTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Clinton’s policy in Somalia is cer- 
tainly not the Bush policy in Somalia. 
The Bush administration went in there 
for humanitarian purposes. The Clin- 
ton administration policy, as closely as 
we can figure out, is for nation build- 
ing. 

Every one of us, the President, Mem- 
bers of Congress, must indeed be held 
accountable for our actions. We have a 
duty to get out of Somalia and to get 
out of there quickly, in my judgment. 
I spoke out against going in there in 
the first place. I voted against going in 
there in the first place, because we 
have no vital interest in Somalia. 
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Now what do we find? Our troops are 
in combat. I call upon the President to 
invoke the War Powers Act. It is the 
law of the land. 

If the President does not invoke the 
War Powers Act, I call upon the Con- 
gress to see to it that we can take ac- 
tion. It is the law of the land, and it is 
an impeachable offense for any Presi- 
dent to violate the law. 

Get out of Somalia now. 


GREAT NATIONS DO NOT CUT AND 
RUN 


(Mr. HORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, 45 years ago, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, leader of 
the Republican internationalists, 
talked to Democratic President Harry 
Truman. He said, “Harry, we want to 
be in on the takeoffs, not just the crash 
landings.’’ That conversation set the 
tone for the bipartisan foreign policy 
which had largely guided this Nation 
for going on a half century. 

Yesterday, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense met with 
several hundred of us from both Cham- 
bers. They did listen. We were in on the 
takeoff. The specifics will come. 

We succeeded in Somalia in our hu- 
manitarian mission. In the process, 
Americans have been killed, wounded, 
and degraded before the television 
cameras which spread those scenes 
around the world. 

Great nations do not cut and run 
when their soldiers have been killed, 
wounded, and degraded. This great Na- 
tion should use massive force to bring 
the warload Aideed and his henchmen 
to justice. Then we can withdraw from 
Somalia. 


—_—_—_——— 


GATT 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker the 
Journal of Commerce reports that the 
present draft of the GATT agreement, 
will gut our antidumping laws by—re- 
stricting the right-to-file a petition 
and, limit the scope of products subject 
to duty orders. It allows foreign pro- 
ducers to circumvent antidumping or- 
ders by shifting production to a third 
country. 

The U.S. semiconductor industry also 
charges that proposed GATT settle- 
ment provisions would undermine sec- 
tion 301 of the 1974 Trade Act. 

If that is not enough, the GATT draft 
in the intellectual property rights sec- 
tion will allow foreign governments to 
force U.S. companies to transfer their 
technology as long as they receive ade- 
quate compensation. Mr. Speaker, we 
are talking about the real assets of 
U.S. business. 
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For 200-plus years of this Republic, 
no foreign government could demand 
to take the real property of any Amer- 
ican—adequate compensation or not— 
without getting through our national 
defenses, using armed force. 

What in the world are we doing to 
our constitutional rights under the 
phony banner of free trade? 


—_—_—_—_———EEE 


UNITED STATES TROOPS IN 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. KINGSTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, Decem- 
ber 4, 1992, President Bush sent troops 
to Somalia to secure food lines and 
feed the hungry and end the violence 
there. 

In January, January 15, the warring 
factions of Somalia signed a pact to 
disarm. In April, April 26, the United 
States Marines handed Somalia over to 
the UN peacekeeping forces and de- 
clared, to some degree, mission accom- 
plished. The folks were fed. 

Three times since then, President 
Clinton has escalated by sending more 
American troops to Somalia. As re- 
cently as Monday, 200 soldiers from 
Fort Stewart, GA, in my district that I 
represent, learned they would be going 
to Somalia. 

I can promise my colleagues that the 
soldiers from the 24th Infrantry will do 
well. They are trained; they are capa- 
ble. They have a great devotion to 
duty. I hope that they kick Aideed’s 
read end, and I hope they do it soon. 
But aside from that, I am sure they are 
asking the same question my col- 
leagues and I are right now, as they 
look at the picture of Chief Warrant 
Officer Durant in the paper and see his 
haggard and worried look. 

They are saying, why are we there? 
How long will it last? What is at peril? 

Mr. President, we owe the American 
people the answers to these questions. 


A SERIOUS SITUATION IN THE 
HORN OF AFRICA 


(Mr. McCOLLUM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. McCOLLUM. Mr. Speaker, we 
have a very serious situation in the 
Horn of Africa. Many Americans and 
rightfully so, ask, why are we still in 
Somalia. 

Congress and the American people 
committed to a humanitarian mission, 
and that mission was long-ago accom- 
plished. In recognition of that factor, 
the House Republican conference called 
on President Clinton to withdraw our 
forces from Somalia on the first of 
April of this year. Somehow, however, 
we have slipped into a police action 
under the control of the United Na- 
tions with no clearly defined mission. 
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This is not what we signed up for. 
There are now American soldiers who 
are dead. There are now prisoners of 
war, and now we must confront the re- 
alities that we face in that region. 

The thug Aideed did not go from war 
lord to guerrilla leader overnight unas- 
sisted. Aideed has been helped by 
Sudan and Iran. There are terrorist 
training camps in Sudan that have 
helped Aideed’s people, and there have 
been meetings in Sudan as recently as 
June of this year, gaining support from 
the Iranian and the Sudanese intel- 
ligence and military experts. 

It is not an accident so many heli- 
copters have been shot down since we 
went to Somalia for the right reasons 
but stayed for no reason at all, and the 
wrong reason. 

We must now address this problem, 
but we must do it correctly and with a 
clearly defined mission. 


UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT IN 
SOMALIA 


(Mr. LINDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LINDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express my extreme concern 
for what I see as an escalation of Unit- 
ed States involvement in Somalia. In 
the wake of mounting United States 
casualties, President Clinton has called 
for an increased military presence in 
Somalia without clearly defining the 
purpose of continued United States in- 
volvement. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the mis- 
sion of the United States in Somalia 
has evolved into something that was 
never intended when the peacekeeping 
force arrived 10 months ago. Some- 
where along the way, the Clinton ad- 
ministration changed the intent of op- 
erations in Somalia from a humani- 
tarian hunger relief program to an of- 
fensive mission aimed at capturing or 
disabling Somali warlords to establish- 
ing a government of our liking. Con- 
sequently, American troops are con- 
stantly at risk and, most unfortu- 
nately, some have indeed made the ul- 
timate sacrifice. 

It is inconceivable to me how we can 
continue military operations in a for- 
eign country without a specific goal, 
without clear cut rules of engagement, 
and without plans for eventually ceas- 
ing operations. 

Mr. Speaker, the original goals have 
been met. Those who have served have 
served nobly. But, now it is time to get 
American military personnel out of So- 
malia. 
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URGING BIPARTISAN COOPERA- 
TION TO RESOLVE SOMALIA 
ISSUE 
(Mr. SCHUMER asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
talk to my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle. This is not a Democratic 
issue. Somalia is not a Democratic 
issue, Somalia is not a Republican 
issue. It is not President Bush’s prob- 
lem, it is not President Clinton’s prob- 
lem, it is all of our problem. What are 
we going to do? 

I would say to my colleagues, if peo- 
ple choose to use this for partisan pur- 
poses, it will only delay and make us 
less able to get out of this thorny 
thicket. 

My personal view agrees with many 
on both sides. I think we ought to se- 
cure the release of the hostages and 
then get our troops home. I think after 
the hostages are secured, the only 
planes, transport planes, that ought to 
be flying are those taking our troops 
back. However, we have to work to- 
gether with our President in a biparti- 
san way to make this happen in as fair 
and as reasonable a way as possible. 


MAKING IN ORDER ON TOMORROW 
OR ANY DAY THEREAFTER CON- 
SIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT, AMENDMENTS IN DIS- 
AGREEMENT, AND MOTIONS TO 
DISPOSE OF AMENDMENTS IN 
DISAGREEMENT ON H.R. 2518, DE- 
PARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH 


AND HUMAN SERVICES, AND 
EDUCATION, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1994 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of clause 2 of rule 
XXVIII, that it be in order at any time 
on Thursday, October 7, 1993, or any 
day thereafter, to consider the con- 
ference report, amendments in dis- 
agreement, and motions to dispose of 
amendments in disagreement, to the 
bill H.R. 2518, making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes, and that the conference 
report, amendments in disagreement, 
and motions printed in the joint ex- 
planatory statement of the committee 
of conference to dispose of amendments 
in disagreement be considered as read 
when called up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana is recognized on 
his reservation of objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a parliamentary inquiry 
under my reservation of objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, this, as I understand it, is waiving 
the 3-day rule. If we object, this will 
have to go to the Committee on Rules 
in order for them to bring it down be- 
fore the 3 days; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would state that that is one op- 
tion. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am happy 
to yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gen- 
tleman that we have no intention of 
going to the Committee on Rules for a 
rule on this conference report. I know 
the gentleman from Indiana will be in- 
terested to know that since 1979, we 
have never asked for a rule on this bill. 
We will not go to the Committee on 
Rules and ask for a rule. Waiving the 3- 
day availability rule is the only re- 
quest we make. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I have 
reserved the right to object on all of 
these simply because the Committee 
on Rules continues to violate minority 
rights in this House. They bring rules 
down to the floor that are very restric- 
tive, so that the minority cannot pro- 
pose amendments. 

I have great admiration and respect 
for the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
NATCHER], and I do not like to object to 
these kinds of things. The only reason 
Iam considering objecting is because I 
would like to send it to the Committee 
on Rules and make them do more 
work. I would like to keep them up 
there until about 3 o’clock in the 
morning every night, but since the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky says there is a 
historical precedent for not sending 
this to the Committee on Rules, and 
because I have such high respect for 
him, I will not object, but the Commit- 
tee on Rules ought to bring fair rules 
to this floor. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


BRING OUR TROOPS HOME 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I agree with everything the gen- 
tleman just said. Twenty-three young 
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Americans have been killed, 70 wound- 
ed, 8 are missing. We have talked about 
this since April, bring our troops home, 
before any of them were killed. Noth- 
ing has been done. 

Yesterday, we had a meeting with 
Secretary of Defense Aspin and Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher. All 
I can tell the Members is that there 
were about 350 Members of the House 
and Senate that were there. I believe 
everybody in that meeting felt like we 
were watching jello being made. They 
had no plan. They had no coherent pol- 
icy. 

They were asking Members of Con- 
gress what we thought they should do. 
Imagine that, the executive branch of 
Government in a situation like that, 
asking 330 Members of Congress in a 
meeting like that what they should do. 

The fact of the matter is, young men 
and women of this country should not 
be put in harm’s way when we have no 
coherent policy. As the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN] just said, 
send massive forces in, get our troops 
out of there, the ones that are being 
held captive, level part of that country, 
and bring our troops home. 


———_—_—SS— 


TRIBUTE TO RAYMON ROEBUCK 


(Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the ironies of life is that the people who are 
most essential to keeping our lives organized 
are often the people who are least known. 
They seldom get credit for their heroic work in 
creating a comfortable environment for the 
rest of us. 

Today | would like to break this tradition by 
recognizing the work Raymon Roebuck has 
done so well for so many years when it comes 
to the care and feeding of the Democratic 
Members. Our quick backroom lunches will 
not be the same without him. 

He is always there—often well before we 
are—preparing the food that has kept many a 
legislative battle from turning nasty when the 
partisans were attacked by hunger pangs. He 
enforced some order with his rules—relish be- 
fore mustard for those of us who eat hot dogs. 

With Raymon’s retirement the ambiance of 
the House will change, and all of his friends 
here will miss him. 


WAIVING POINTS OF ORDER 
AGAINST CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON H.R. 2491, DEPARTMENTS OF 
VETERANS AFFAIRS AND HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 268 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 268 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 

lution it shall be in order to consider the 
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conference report and amendments reported 
from conference in disagreement on the bill 
(H.R. 2491) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and for sundry 
independent agencies, boards, commissions, 
corporations, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. All points of order against the con- 
ference report and against its consideration 
are waived. The conference report, amend- 
ments in disagreement, and motions printed 
in the joint explanatory statement of the 
committee of conference to dispose of 
amendments in disagreement shall be con- 
sidered as read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Ms. SLAUGH- 
TER] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes, for the 
purpose of debate only, to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 268 
provides for the consideration of the 
conference report on H.R. 2491, making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development, and for sundry 
independent agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994. 

The rule waives all points of order 
against the conference report and 
against its consideration. 

The rule further provides that the 
conference report, amendments in dis- 
agreement, and motions printed in the 
joint explanatory statement to dispose 
of amendments in disagreement shall 
be considered as read when called for 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
on H.R. 2491, the bill for which the 
committee has recommended this rule, 
provides $87.6 billion for veterans 
health, environmental protection, 
housing assistance, and space pro- 
grams. As we are already into the 1994 
fiscal year, I ask my colleagues to sup- 
port the rule so that we may proceed 
with consideration of the merits of this 
legislation. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlewoman from 
New York [Ms. SLAUGHTER] has ably 
explained the provisions of the rule. 
This rule waives all points of order 
against the conference report to ac- 
company H.R. 2491, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and for sun- 
dry independent agencies. 
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Mr. Speaker, the gentlewoman from 
New York has ably described the provi- 
sions of the rule. This rule waives all 
points of order against the conference 
report to accompany H.R. 2491, making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
other independent agencies. The rule 
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also makes provisions to dispose of 
amendments in disagreement. 

During consideration of this rule in 
the Rules Committee yesterday, con- 
cerns were raised over the waivers con- 
tained in this rule. Motions were of- 
fered in the Committee on Rules to 
strike the blanket waivers and to 
strike the 3-day layover waiver, but 
they failed on a party-line basis. 

Of particular concern to some Mem- 
bers is the funding for the advanced 
solid rocket motor project. Although 
the House voted overwhelmingly to 
eliminate funding for the ASRM, the 
conferees provided $157.5 million for 
this program. The United States has 
begun negotiations with the Russians 
regarding space exploration. 

The funding contained in the con- 
ference report for the ASRM will pre- 
serve the program as an available op- 
tion if NASA determines that it is the 
most cost-effective booster system 
needed to efficiently launch elements 
of the space station to a higher orbit. 

On behalf of Aerojet, a subcontractor 
in my congressional district with prin- 
cipal responsibility for development of 
the advanced solid rocket motor, I 
strongly support continuation of this 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sympathetic to the 
concerns of my colleagues over some of 
the provisions of this conference re- 
port. But I have the utmost respect and 
confidence in Chairman Lou STOKES 
and JERRY LEWIS, the ranking Repub- 
lican, and the other members of con- 
ference on this appropriations bill, and 
I know they did their best in negotiat- 
ing the final provisions of this meas- 
ure. I have expressed my opposition to 
these blanket waivers numerous times, 
but I support this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding this time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, we must defeat this 
rule. It is protecting a blatant pork 
barrel program—the advanced solid 
rocket motor [ASRM], which this body 
has voted overwhelmingly in the past 2 
years, to terminate. 

We have to send a strong a clear mes- 
sage that the majority of Members on 
this floor will not continue to be ig- 
nored by the appropriations con- 
ference, which is intent on keeping this 
program alive, year after year. 

Last June 29, 379 Members of this 
body voted to terminate the ASRM. 
Only 43 Members voted to keep ASRM 
going. That is overwhelming by any- 
one’s standard. 

So why did the conference agree to 
add $124.9 million in new 1994 money 
for ASRM? Plus $32.6 million for con- 
tinued construction of redundant 
ASRM facilities? There is no valid sci- 
entific or technical reason. 

Did you also know, Mr. Speaker, that 
NASA will have to reprogram about 
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$155 million from existing 1993 pro- 
grams just to bring the ASRM up to 
the $280 million request? 

That means that a lot of university 
research programs could be decimated 
now—just to fund a redundant rocket 
motor—jobs program. 

Now, the conference report would 
lead many to believe that they are sim- 
ply providing NASA the flexibility to 
use ASRM, should NASA determine 
that it is now needed to place the new 
redesigned space station in a higher in- 
clination orbit. 

The GAO has reported that ASRM is 
not necessary. Good government 
groups, such as Citizens against Gov- 
ernment Waste, and the National Tax- 
payer’s Union have urged ASRM’s ter- 
mination. 


Environmental groups have con- 
demned ASRM’s effect on the humid 
Mississippi environment and eco- 
system. 


ASRM is grossly overbudget. It start- 
ed out as a $1.5 billion program. It is 
now over $4 billion, and it continues to 
grow. ASRM will continue to gobble up 
hundreds of millions in the future— 
possibly from housing and veterans 
programs—unless we kill it now. 

Did you also know, Mr. Speaker, that 
NASA has admitted—as recently as in 
this week’s space news that it would 
require a minimum of $425 million in 
fiscal year 1994 just to keep the ASRM 
on its already broken schedule; $280 
million will be wasted entirely, by 
NASA's own admission, even if the con- 
ference report is approved, the ASRM 
will not be ready in time for the last 
remaining use for which it was de- 
signed. 

It is a boondoggle—an embarrass- 
ment. The U.S. industrial base already 
has vast overcapacity in missile and 
rocket making—why in the world are 
we spending $4 billion in hard-earned 
taxpayer money to add to that over- 
capacity? It makes no sense. 

The facilities at Yellow Creek, MI, 
have problems with seepage in the 
casting pits—which will also create 
safety problems. There has also been 
documented problems which, to my 
knowledge, have not been corrected, in- 
volving the ASRM’s new continuous 
casting method—they have had the 
solid propellant cure in the feeder 
lines. The list of problems goes on and 
on. 

ASRM is a paper missile. It will not 
be ready, in any event, until after the 
year 2000. 

The existing redesigned solid rocket 
motor [RSRM] has performed flaw- 
lessly on 26 shuttle missions. 

Now please listen to this in answer to 
the question of going into higher orbit: 
The new aluminum-lithium external 
tank, along with minor modifications 
to the RSRM nozzles will provide an 
additional 8,000 pounds of lift—it will— 
of lift needed for higher-inclination 
orbit. And I have been reassured of 
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that by the designers who made the re- 
designed motors. So why do we need 
two? This, I might add, is at far less 
cost. 

Mr. Speaker, enough is enough. The 
time has come to just say no. The pub- 
lic is tired of pork-barrel as usual. Can 
we not ever succeed in killing any 
wasteful program around here? This 
one is so obvious. If we cannot kill 
ASRM, what can we kill? 

We cannot go along with this rule. It 
protects ASRM against points of order, 
and the rule should also have guaran- 
teed a motion to recommit with in- 
structions, based on the overwhelming 
vote in the House. Keep in mind, 379 of 
us voted against this. 

Defeat the rule. Let us get a more 
fair rule that allows the vast majority 
in the House to attack the ASRM, to 
send the bill back to conference and 
have them complete the job that we 
sent them there to do. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentlewoman from Utah 
(Ms. SHEPHERD]. 

Ms. SHEPHERD. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to urge my 
colleagues to vote against the rule on 
the VA-HUD-independent agencies bill. 
On June 24, the House voted 379 to 43 to 
totally terminate funding for the ad- 
vanced solid rocket motor [ASRM]. 
However, for the second year in a row, 
the conference committee has bla- 
tantly disregarded the clear will of the 
House by providing $157.5 million for 
ASRM and allowing NASA to cannibal- 
ize other important space projects to 
fund this boondoggle. 

When we voted to terminate ASRM, 
we voted to cut Government waste and 
reduce the deficit. If you want to make 
your vote count, please support the 
motion to recommit on the VA-HUD- 
independent agencies appropriations 
conference report. I hope I can count 
on your support in this effort to stand 
up for fiscal sanity. 

Stop worthless pork. Make your vote 
count. Vote for the motion to recom- 
mit and kill ASRM once and for all. 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SENSENBRENNER]. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, this rule should be voted down. This 
bill and the rule that it is coming up 
under I think can best be titled, “Old 
Pork Barrel Projects Never Die. They 
Just Come Back In Appropriation 
Bills.” 

On June 29, which was less than 4 
months ago, the House adopted an 
amendment which I sponsored which 
de-authorized the advanced solid rock- 
et motor. The vote on that amendment 
was 379 yeas to 43 nays. 

I would ask the 379 who supported my 
amendment to be consistent in their 
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votes today by voting down this rule, 
and if the rule should pass, by voting 
down this conference report, because 
this is our last shot to kill the ASRM 
completely. 

Why should the ASRM be killed? We 
have heard from the two Representa- 
tives from Utah, the gentlewoman from 
Utah [Ms. SHEPHERD] and the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. HANSEN] why it 
should be killed, but let me give an- 
other reason why it should be killed. 

Even if the ASRM is funded at the 
level contained in this appropriation 
bill, it will not be done on time to get 
the space station up to the higher ele- 
vation orbit that is being proposed. 
That is right. Spending all this money 
will give us a rocket that will be there 
too late. 

According to NASA, the revised 
space station, space station Alpha, will 
be completed and functional by the 
year 2003. 

Also, according to NASA, in their 
budget submissions earlier this year 
and in the testimony of NASA Admin- 
istrator Golden before the space sub- 
committee, the ASRM will not be 
ready until the year 2003. 

That is right, Mr. Speaker. We have a 
proposal here to fund a rocket to send 
up the space station that will not be 
ready until after the space station is 


up. 

Now, if that is contorted reasoning 
and contorted logic, which it is, then 
we should reject this bill and the par- 
liamentary procedure that is used to 
protect the space station and the 
ASRM rocket from points of order, 
send this back to the Appropriations 
conference committee for a rework job 
and bring it out here next week so that 
the business of NASA and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and HUD can go 
on unencumbered by one more pork 
barrel project that just will not die, 
but comes back in an appropriations 
bill. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY], the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman from New 
York for giving me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
rule and also of the conference agree- 
ment. 

I would like to point out, as chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, under this conference the veterans’ 
programs are well funded and I am con- 
cerned that it is dangerous to vote 
against the rule and against the con- 
ference report because you endanger 
this funding for these programs. You 
send them back to the conference com- 
mittees, and we just do not know what 
will happen when you turn down this 
conference report. 

Sure, there are some things in here 
that Members will object to, but over- 
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all Iam mainly interested in the veter- 
ans’ funding, it is well done for the vet- 
erans. 

Speaking about terminating the 
ASRM that my two friends from Utah 
have gotten up here and spoken about, 
as I understand it, Mr. Speaker, to ter- 
minate that project is really left up to 
NASA. If NASA decided to continue to 
build this new engine, they would have 
to come back and ask for another $160 
million, so I would think we would be 
careful on account of the ASRM that 
we defeat this rule and defeat the con- 
ference report, because basically the 
ASRM is left up to NASA. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly rise in 
strong support of the rule and of the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the rule and 
the conference agreement on H.R. 2491, and 
| want to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] and the distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. LEWIS], 
chairman and ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, for their work on this bill, espe- 
cially as it relates to veterans programs. 

| also want to again thank my very good 
friend and colleague, the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee, Mr. NATCHER, and 
the very able ranking minority member of the 
committee, Mr. MCDADE, for always watching 
out for our veterans. 

The conference agreement provides almost 
$36 billion for programs administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs—an increase 
of more than $800 million over last year's 
level. 

The agreement includes $15.6 billion for VA 
medical care, $100 million more than the 
amount contained in the House-passed bill. 
The VA will need these extra funds, and more, 
to provide locality pay increases which will be 
paid to certain VA employees in accordance 
with existing law. The proposal to delay the 
implementation of locality pay was not agreed 
to in the reconciliation bill adopted earlier this 
year. So these funds will provide some relief 
to VA in this area. 

The conference report also includes $252 
million for VA medical and prosthetic research, 
$20 million more than last year’s level and $46 
million more than recommended by the admin- 
istration. | want to again express my apprecia- 
tion to Chairman STOKES for honoring my re- 
quest that the House correct a major defi- 
ciency in the President's otherwise good budg- 
et. | think we all expect a better funding level 
for medical and prosthetic research in the 
President's fiscal year 1995 budget which is 
currently being negotiated with the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

In the amounts provided for construction of 
VA facilities, the conference agreement in- 
cludes $4 million in design funds for a much- 
needed clinical addition at the San Juan 
VAMC in Puerto Rico. The Resident Commis- 
sioner, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, came to me 
early in the session asking that our committee 
authorize funds for this purpose. He was very 
persistent in pursuing funds for this project 
and reminded us that the project had been 
given a very high priority by the VA. | appre- 
ciate the subcommittee’s willingness to pro- 
vide design funds for this project, and | expect 
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the Secretary to include funds for construction 
in the VA's 1995 budget request. 

| also want to thank the Honorable BARBARA 
MIKULSKI and the Senate conferees for their 
cooperation in arriving at a very good con- 
ference agreement for our Nation's veterans. 

LEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KLUG]. 

Mr. KLUG. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
us who have opposed the ASRM for the 
last several years are frankly a little 
bit puzzled by exactly what is going on 
in the conference committee, because 
if you follow the history of the ASRM 
legislation, it has been clear that both 
last year and this year overwhelmingly 
the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives wanted to see the program 
killed. When it gets to the conference 
committee, it suddenly seems to amaz- 
ingly and incredibly survive. 

Let me give you a sense of the chro- 
nology. 

Last July, the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Owens] offered an amendment to 
kill this program. It passed the House 
overwhelmingly by a vote of 249 to 159. 
Both a majority of Democrats and a 
majority of Republicans supported the 
Owens amendment to terminate the 
ASRM. 

Although the House cut ASRM fund- 
ing, and this was last year, down to 
$100 million and the Senate cut funding 
down to $50 million, during the con- 
ference of the VA/HUD and independent 
agencies appropriations, and this is a 
point the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY] should note, money 
was siphoned from veterans’ housing 
projects in order to fund the ASRM at 
$360 million. 

So last year everybody wanted it 
killed and it survived, and now this 
year after extensive hearings the au- 
thorizing committee, thanks to the 
fine work of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. ROEMER] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SENSENBRENNER] 
voted to kill ASRM for an overwhelm- 
ing majority during markup. 

This June 1 offered an amendment to 
kill ASRM and it passed the House by 
a bipartisan majority of 379 to 43. 

Once again this year the conferees 
for VA/HUD adopted the Senate lan- 
guage which funds ASRM at $124.9 mil- 
lion. 

Now, where were the conferees from 
the House on this issue? Listen to what 
the language of the conferees says: 

The conferees regret that the full request 
for the ASRM program could not be accom- 
modated. 

Not only do they not want to kill it, 
they are disappointed that we cannot 
fund it at the complete level. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. SENSENBRENNER], the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. HANSEN], and the gen- 
tlewoman from Utah [Ms. SHEPHERD] 
have made the point repeatedly, but let 
me emphasize several more points. 

We all wanted to kill it for a number 
of reasons. 
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First of all, it is over budget. Accord- 
ing to NASA, costs for the program 
have risen $650 million this year. Total 
costs for the program are now esti- 
mated at $3.7 billion more than double 
the original projections. 

ASRM is behind schedule. The origi- 
nal estimate was 1995. Now it is 2002. 
Just like the original budget, the origi- 
nal time requested has doubled. 

It is unnecessary. Better alternatives 
to ASRM already exist, and NASA offi- 
cials themselves have admitted that it 
is one of the things that they are not 
deeply wedded to, and in fact likely is 
not even necessary for the redefined 
space shuttle mission. 

It is dangerous for the environment. 
Each ground test of ASRM will gen- 
erate 100 tons of hydrogen gas. If mixed 
with rain, it could produce acid rain. 

Finally, it is now being sold to us in 
the conference committee on the sug- 
gestion that it will help further part- 
nership with the Russian space pro- 
gram. Given the instability of the Rus- 
sian economy and our own budget prob- 
lems, I suggest nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
who voted to kill the program to once 
again to vote to kill it and send it back 
to committee. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
ORTON). 

Mr. ORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
reluctance that I rise today to ask this 
body to reject the rule provided to us 
for debate on this bill. 

I attempt to support rules whenever 
possible, but in this instance it appears 
that rejecting the rule is the only ap- 
proach we have to actually put forward 
the clear intention of this body to 
eliminate funding for the ASRM. 

I am amazed at the ingenuity that 
the conference committee and the 
other body has always found in bring- 
ing this back to life. If it is not a pork 
barrel project, it will come back to us 
as a foreign aid project for Russia. 

I am not going to repeat all the rea- 
sons why this thing needs to be killed. 
Three hundred seventy-nine of us al- 
ready know, because we have voted to 
kill it. If that is not an overwhelming 
indication of the desire of this body to 
eliminate this funding, I do not know 
what is. 
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How many times do we have to kill 
this program before it is dead? I sus- 
pect we are going to be voting every 
year on an annual basis-to kill ASRM, 
even after the space station is up in 
orbit. It is clear that in fact the cur- 
rent producer of the booster rocket can 
and is willing to provide a rocket with 
the necessary thrust to put the space 
station into orbit at the necessary de- 
gree. It is clear that this is unneeded, 
that this is unwise, and so I would just 
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urge my colleagues to think about it as 
they come over here. This is our last 
chance this year to kill the ASRM. If 
we do not do it now, we are not going 
to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge the Com- 
mittee on Rules, if, in fact, we are able 
to send this rule back, to turn around 
and send us a rule to the floor that 
would allow us a recommittal motion 
with instruction to eliminate funding 
for the ASRM. I urge my colleagues to 
defeat this rule and vote for recommit- 
tal with instructions. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SOLOMON], the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN] for yielding this time to me. 
I will not take but a few minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I do have some concerns 
about the rule itself, but I want mainly 
to call attention to the fact that there 
is an amendment in disagreement from 
this conference report which provides 
that the Selective System be funded at 
80 percent of the current cost. At the 
appropriate time this afternoon I will 
be offering a motion to recede and con- 
cur to the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate $25 million to keep the Selective 
Service System alive. I will not go into 
details about it now. I will just say, my 
colleagues, that today, more than ever, 
we depend on the all voluntary mili- 
tary. These are people we can be so 
proud of. They are a real cross-section 
of America. 

The Selective Service System also 
maintains the list of military recruit- 
ers who are denied, more and more 
every day, by certain school boards and 
school systems around the country 
from obtaining the names of eligible 
young men to recruit for our military. 
We really need the all voluntary mili- 
tary today and the Selective Service 
System helps us to maintain it. 

An amendment I offered to preserve 
the Selective Service System failed by 
one vote, excluding the Delegate votes, 
and I would certainly appreciate it if 
we could turn that around and at least 
preserve the program. Look at what is 
going on in Russia, at what is going on 
in Somalia. These are terrible, terrible 
situations, and we cannot afford to be 
unprepared. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem is a part of that preparedness, so I 
hope that my colleagues would support 
me later on. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, October 5, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN JOSEPH MOAKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As you may know, 
over the last several years, we have repeat- 
edly raised concerns about the practice of in- 
cluding Senate-added legislative provisions 
in conference reports on appropriations bills. 
In that regard, we have appreciated your as- 
sistance and consideration of the positions of 
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the authorizing committees. To further re- 
solve those concerns, we offered an amend- 
ment to the House Rules which was adopted 
by the Democratic Caucus and included in 
the Rules of the House for the 103d Congress. 
Under clause (2)(b)(2) of Rule XXVII, the 
Chairman of an authorizing committee with 
jurisdiction over the legislative matter re- 
ported in technical disagreement now has 
the right to offer a preferential motion to in- 
sist on disagreement. We believe that this 
amendment will help to restore the preroga- 
tives of the House and significantly reduce 
the number of legislative provisions in ap- 
propriations bills. As the House begins to 
consider the first set of appropriations con- 
ference reports under the amended rule, we 
and other Chairmen of the authorizing com- 
mittees plan to monitor the reports carefully 
for any inclusion of legislative language. 

The purpose of this letter is to request that 
the Committee on Rules not grant any waiv- 
ers of points of order against clause 2(c) of 
Rule XXI (prohibiting legislation in an ap- 
propriations bill) and clause 2 of Rule XX 
(prohibiting House conferees from agreeing 
to Senate amendments which would violate 
clause 2 of Rule XXI) for any appropriations 
conference report. We believe that any Sen- 
ate amendments proposing to add legislative 
language should follow regular order and be 
brought back to the House for a separate 
vote on technical disagreement. Providing 
blanket waivers of points of order, or provid- 
ing waivers to permit the conference report 
to contain legislative language, would sub- 
stantially infringe on the prerogatives of the 
authorizing committees and vitiate the ef- 
fect of the amendment to the House Rules 
adopted by the Caucus and the House early 
this session. 

We appreciate your consideration of this 
request. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
GEORGE MILLER, 
NORMAN Y. MINETA, 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I am signing a 
letter with the gentleman supporting 
the Selective Service System. As I un- 
derstand it, it will come up if the rule 
is adopted and if the conference report 
is accepted, which I hope it will be. 
Then this will be amendment in dis- 
agreement on Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and we are not talking about a lot 
of money, but these young men have 
signed up, 98 percent of them, in the 
last 5 to 10 years, have gone to the post 
office, filled out the card and say, If 
you need me, I’m ready. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the system is work- 
ing well. Why change it? It does not 
cost a lot of money. We all know. the 
world is in turmoil now. It just does 
not make a lot of sense to do away 
with the Selective Service System at 
this time, and I appreciate the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] 
yielding to me. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I really 
appreciate the comments of the gen- 
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tleman from Mississippi [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY]. I know he is so sincere in 
pointing out that there is a bipartisan 
effort to maintain the Selective Serv- 
ice System during these critical times. 

As my colleagues know, Colin Powell 
strongly spoke out on behalf of it. SAM 
NUNN did. Senator BYRD did. A lot of 
good men and women on both sides of 
the aisle have spoken out. These peo- 
ple, who have the expertise, are saying 
that we need this system. We really 
ought to preserve it, and I thank the 
gentleman for his support. I would also 
thank the chairman emeritus of the 
Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], for hav- 
ing yielded me this time. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentlewoman from Virginia 
(Ms. BYRNE]. 

Ms. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in support of the motion to de- 
feat the rule for H.R. 2491. My concerns 
over this bill rise over a provision that 
was included in the final conference re- 
port but was not included in the House 
or Senate version. 

To the dismay of several of my col- 
leagues and myself, the conferees have 
eliminated a vital function to the 
space station program. By removing 
funding for the oversight and integra- 
tion functions for space station Free- 
dom, we will be scattering the cor- 
porate memory of this program at a 
time when it is most crucial. 

Without this corporate memory, all 
the lessons learned, all the mistakes 
that should not be repeated all the suc- 
cesses that this program has had will 
be tossed to the wind, leaving a pro- 
gram without a sense of mission, with- 
out a clear direction, and—most impor- 
tantly—without an oversight mecha- 
nism to endure that they do not make 
the same mistakes twice. 

When this program had major cost 
overruns a year ago, who was it who 
discovered them and reported them? 
The integration facility. We should ask 
ourselves, why on Earth should we get 
rid of this cost-saving oversight body 
at the same time we are cutting 
NASA's budget? 

NASA has proven time and again 
that, left to their own devices, cost 
overruns, inefficiency and waste is the 
rule, not the exception. Getting rid of 
the integration facility will be another 
major step toward more budgetary 
problems. Functions like this cannot 
be bought at the corner Seven-Eleven. 

It has never been more important 
than now to make sure that NASA has 
integration functions in its program. 
Lately, NASA has looked a lot more 
like the Keystone Cops in space, run- 
ning around chasing something that 
they cannot define or how to get it. 
Without any direction to the space sta- 
tion program, NASA is drifting out in 
space like their Mars Observer. 

I am finding it hard to believe that 
we did not learn anything from the 
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Challenger disaster or that our memory 
is so short that we would forget the 
tragedy by leaving NASA to its own de- 
vices, 

I would ask all Members of Congress; 
If they are committed to a space pro- 
gram that is efficient, lives within its 
budget, sticks to deadlines, and builds 
a space station that works, how can we 
take away the one aspect of the pro- 
gram which has made sure NASA 
meets these goals? I share the desire to 
cut costs, but we should not cut cor- 
ners. 

I urge a "no" vote on the rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the membership 
of this body to vote for this rule. I 
know how important this measure is to 
my district, but I say this not on a self- 
ish basis but because I think it is right 
to do so. Second, I have great respect 
for the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking member, and I know they 
would not bring anything to the floor 
unless it is a good measure. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge sup- 
port of the rule. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, we face 
two very important questions on our 
upcoming votes here this afternoon. 
One is on the advanced solid rocket 
motor. The other is on the institu- 
tional integrity of what the House of 
Representatives wants and what they 
vote on. 

The first question on the advanced 
solid rocket motor: 

Here is a project, an individual 
project where I offered an amendment 
in committee, where we defeated 
ASRM. We killed it in committee be- 
cause it would not be completed until 
after its objective would be required, 
and it was going on 100 percent cost 
overrun, 
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This is not a project that is needed 
from a scientific perspective, nor can 
taxpayers afford it, because it is hugely 
overburdened with inefficiencies. 

The second question becomes one of 
institutional integrity. It has been 
mentioned that we voted 379 to 43 to 
kill this project. We should vote on a 
motion to recommit to send this back 
to conference and make sure that the 
conferees kill ASRAM once and for all. 

Now, on the institutional question, 
we make decisions on the House floor, 
and we take projects like ASRAM out, 
we cut Commerce, Justice, and State 
by $581 million, we send that over to 
the Senate, and it comes back fully re- 
stored and increased. We do the same 
thing with the Office of Science and 
Technology, and that comes back to 
our body. 

We must have the commitment on 
our side to not just vote against a 
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project but follow through on motions 
to recommit and final passage to make 
sure that these inefficient projects, 
these unscientific projects, do not stay 
in these legislative bodies. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, what happens 
if this stays in? They have instructed 
us in the VA-HUD conference report 
that they funded ASRAM at $124 mil- 
lion. Now, if this passes, if we maintain 
ASRAM in here, an additional $300 or 
$400 million will come out of the exist- 
ing budget. So it is just like the space 
station’s taking money away from this 
account; now ASRAM will be taking 
money away from this account. Money 
will be taken from very good, worth- 
while projects for a project that does 
not deserve to continue to be funded in 
this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues, from an individual project per- 
spective and from an institutional per- 
spective of our integrity, to kill this 
project once and for all. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purposes of debate only, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentlewoman from New 
York for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 2491, the VA- 
HUD-Independent Agencies appropria- 
tions bill. 

The conference report includes fund- 
ing for a number of agencies under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, in- 
cluding the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration [NASA], the Na- 
tional Science Foundation [NSF], the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
[EPA], and the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy [OSTP]. I would 
like to touch briefly on several matters 
in the report which deal with these 
agencies. 

First, with respect to the NSF, I wish 
to express my appreciation to Chair- 
man STOKES for ensuring that the con- 
ference report is free of directive lan- 
guage regarding that agency’s role and 
mission. As the gentleman from Ohio is 
aware, the Senate report accompany- 
ing H.R. 2491 attempted to effect a fun- 
damental change in NSF’s role, from 
support of basic research in science and 
engineering toward a strong focus on 
short-term, applied research. Both the 
scientific community and a number of 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
raised strong objections to the Senate 
report language, which seemed to be 
based on a faulty interpretation of the 
findings of several recent blue-ribbon 
panels and which was clearly inconsist- 
ent with the statutory authority for 
NSF's activities, specified by the NSF 
Act of 1950. 

While the Senate report did raise sev- 
eral valid points concerning the chang- 
ing role of science and technology in 
society, it did so in a venue— 
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unamendable report language—which 
clearly excluded the input of nearly all 
of the 535 Members of Congress. If Con- 
gress is to debate and amend the basic 
function of an agency as important as 
the NSF, it must do so through the reg- 
ular order of hearings, markups, and 
floor consideration of the Organic Act. 
In fact, the Science Committee is en- 
gaged in that very process. Today our 
Science Subcommittee is marking up a 
reauthorization for the agency which 
deals with many of the questions raised 
by the Senate report. I applaud the ef- 
forts of Mr. STOKES in ensuring that 
the Senate language was not carried 
over into the conference report, there- 
by protecting regular order in this 
matter. I can assure him and his Sen- 
ate counterparts that our committee 
will do all that it can to raise these 
matters through the appropriate proce- 
dures. 

Also regarding NSF, I am pleased 
that the conference report provides for 
a significant increase for the NSF’s 
academic research facilities moderniza- 
tion program. This competitive, merit- 
based program was established by the 
NSF Authorization Act of 1988. Its goal 
is to address the serious deterioration 
in academic research facilities, which 
threatens to impair the ability of uni- 
versities to perform leading edge re- 
search in some fields of science and en- 
gineering. Although the NSF facilities 
program has been authorized at $250 
million per year for the past 2 years, 
the appropriations level has never be- 
fore exceeded $40 million. 

The appropriation of $100 million pro- 
vided by the conference report is an 
important step in expanding the pro- 
gram so that it is more in proportion 
to the scale of the problem. If other 
agencies begin to develop similar 
merit-based programs along with the 
NSF, we should see a serious diminu- 
tion in the pressures which have led in 
recent years to the explosion of pork- 
barrel projects for universities, many 
of whom have no other outlet available 
for their legitimate needs. I congratu- 
late Chairman STOKES and his fellow 
conferees for recognizing the impor- 
tance of making this investment in the 
Nation’s academic research infrastruc- 
ture. 

With respect to NASA, I would like 
to commend the gentleman and the 
subcommittee on the overall treatment 
of the space program in this conference 
report. Although I firmly believe that 
the Nation would be better served by a 
greater commitment to civilian re- 
search in general, and to the space pro- 
gram in particular, I recognize the con- 
straints under which this bill was de- 
veloped. I do have some concerns about 
the process by which the space station 
will be reviewed early next year, but I 
will raise these concerns separately 
through a colloquy with the chairman. 

Finally, I do want to point out that 
this bill represents a radical departure 
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from a disturbing pattern that I have 
been concerned about over the past 
several years. That is, there is a dras- 
tic reduction in this bill in the number 
of earmarks and unauthorized projects. 
I want to encourage my colleagues to 
continue to resist this temptation as 
we face increasingly stringent budgets 
in the future. 

In recent years, this conference re- 
port has become increasingly popular 
for academic pork. In the fiscal year 
1992 appropriation there were 67 ear- 
marks for $151 million. In the fiscal 
year 1993 appropriation there were 60 
earmarks for more than $176 million. 

According to my initial review of 
this bill, we find a handful of ear- 
marks—perhaps four, perhaps fewer— 
worth less than $10 million. We will 
continue to work with the agencies 
under our committee’s jurisdiction to 
ensure that this remains the case. 

I want to laud the conferees involved 
in bringing this report back to the 
House, but particularly the wise and 
very able chairman of our VA-HUD 
panel, for their willingness to refrain 
from earmarking. Mr. STOKES’ leader- 
ship on this issue, and the cooperation 
he has built with his counterpart in the 
other body, are to be commended. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purposes of debate only, I yield my 
remaining time to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. STOKES]. 

The SPEAKER pro tembore (Mr. 
MINGE). The gentlewoman from New 
York [Ms. SLAUGHTER] has 12 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STOKES] is recognized for up 
to the maximum time remaining. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentlewoman for 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take 
this time just to try to clarify a couple 
of points with respect to the ASRAM. 

Several Members who have spoken 
this morning appear to be confused 
about ASRAM and about the action 
taken by our subcommittee in the con- 
ference. We have heard some figures 
thrown around here, also, that are not 
accurate. 

First, let me say that we have not 
continued ASRAM. I want to repeat 
that. We have not by our action contin- 
ued ASRAM, and I want to make it 
clear that with the amount of money 
that we have in this appropriation bill, 
which is $124.9 million in the space 
flight account and $32.5 million in the 
construction and facilities account, 
ASRAM will be terminated. The only 
way that ASRAM will be built or will 
go forward is if NASA believes it is ab- 
solutely essential to have the addi- 
tional 12,000 pounds of shuttle lift capa- 
bility in order to get to the Russian 
orbit of 51.6 degrees. This has been oc- 
casioned by the new agreement made 
by our administration with the Rus- 
sians since the bill left the House, and 
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we had to try to take that into consid- 
eration when we were meeting in the 
conference. 

But it is just that simple. Otherwise 
ASRAM is dead. So I want to make 
sure that all Members here today un- 
derstand that to vote for any motion to 
defeat the rule or any motion to re- 
commit this bill to conference could 
upset the very delicate compromise we 
have come to on the space station pro- 
gram, on the housing programs, on our 
environmental programs, and on the 
veterans’ programs. 

Last, Mr. Speaker, I want to make 
this very clear because one point that 
I think is being missed is the fact that 
the $124.9 million that we have in the 
space flight account for ASRAM is not 
sufficient even for termination. NASA 
has estimated the termination cost to 
be higher than that number, and they 
would probably have to come back to 
us in any case with a reprogramming 
to add money to ASRAM in order to 
terminate the program. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will my chairman yield to me? 

Mr. STOKES. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished minority member 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate my colleague’s yield- 
ing, and on this point I think my chair- 
man knows that I went to the Rules 
Committee with some reservations 
about not having a totally open rule. 
But on this point the chairman is mak- 
ing, it is very significant for the Mem- 
bers to know that the conference is 
concerned about ASRAM, they were 
concerned about the vote here on the 
floor, and they reflected that in their 
dialogue, and that is that this program 
is being terminated by our conference 
effort. As we have gone about that, the 
only reason we have left a crack open 
is because of the reality that we are in 
negotiations and discussions with the 
Russians regarding what attitude we 
may be flying the space station, and in- 
deed if we do need a heavy booster, 
there are a number of ways of solving 
that problem potentially. 
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But this is one that is very signifi- 
cantly down the technology line. So I 
just rise to express my appreciation for 
my colleague’s explanation, and sup- 
port his position. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I am pleased to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to merely confirm what 
the distinguished chairman and rank- 
ing member have said. We are at the 
present time at a stage where we do 
not know what the future of the space 
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program is going to be and the space 
station as it involves our cooperation 
with the Russians, which is where the 
key rub is right at this time. If we 
should decide to move into a 58 or 61 
degree orbit, instead of the orbit we 
have been flying, we lose the capability 
to orbit payload into orbit, and we will 
need the extra boost capability re- 
flected by either the advanced solid 
rocket motor or an enhanced and light- 
er weight tank. Both of these options 
are in discussion at the present time. 
But we will not know for 2 or 3 months 
what the arrangements are with the 
Russians. The gentleman knows in the 
bill he has fenced off $1 billion, which 
is aimed at being withheld until we 
know where we are going. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to agree with 
the gentleman on the basic problem of 
where we ought to be going, and I look 
forward to his continued cooperation 
on that matter. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for the way he has handled the 
ASRM situation here. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, reclaim- 
ing my time, I thank the distinguished 
chairman. I would just say further, be- 
fore closing, that it is our intention to 
continue working closely with the 
chairman of the Committee on Space, 
Science, and Technology, and the 
members of his committee, as we try to 
cooperate with the administration in 
terms of the recent developments as 
they relate to the American-Russian 
component that is now taking place 
with reference to the space station. 
These are circumstances which have 
come up since the bill left the House, 
and we try to take into consideration 
what the House would want to do in 
light of this new and unusual cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we pass the 
rule. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of the rule on the conference report as 
well as our NASA program at Yellow Creek, 
MS. 

| once again point out that NASA sought a 
government-owned, contractor-operated facility 
for the production of the solid rocket motors 
after the Challenger accident in order to im- 
prove management ability as well as to in- 
crease state-of-the-art facility. 

This agreement provides for the construc- 
tion of portions of the existing solid rocket 
motor at this new facility. In addition, the con- 
ference report allows NASA to make the de- 
termination as to whether these needs are still 
necessary for the future of our manned space 
program in order to meet any international 
commitments we may enter into. 

Again, | point out the ASRM was initiated on 
a recommendation of the Presidential Com- 
mission and NASA to provide our space pro- 
gram with a motor that will: 

First, improve shuttle safety; 

Second, improve shuttle reliability; 

Third, increase shuttle payload by 30 per- 
cent; and 

Fourth, give NASA more control of the pro- 
gram by providing a government-owned, con- 
tractor-operated facility. 
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| strongly urge approval of the rule and the 
conference report. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time, and 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 123, nays 
305, not voting 5, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 482] 
YEAS—123 

Ackerman Green Parker 
Applegate Hall (OH) Pastor 
Bacchus (FL) Hall (TX) Peterson (FL) 
Bellenson Hayes Pickett 
Berman Hefner Pickle 
Bevill Hilliard Price (NC) 
Bishop Hochbrueckner Quillen 
Bontor Hoke Rahall 
Boucher Houghton Rangel 
Brooks Hoyer Richardson 
Browder Johnson, E. B. Rogers 
Brown (CA) Johnston Rose 
Brown (OH) Kanjorski Rostenkowski 
Callahan Kaptur Rowland 
Carr Kennelly Sabo 
Clay Kopetski Sarpalius 
Clyburn Laughlin Sawyer 

. Coleman Leach Schumer 
Condit Lewis (GA) Scott 
Coyne Lightfoot Serrano 
Cramer Lloyd Skaggs 
Darden Lowey Slaughter 
de la Garza Martinez Smith (1A) 
DeLauro Matsul Stokes 
Derrick Mazzoli Sundquist 
Dingell McCloskey Tanner 
Dixon McNulty Taylor (MS) 
Durbin Meek Tejeda 
Edwards (CA) Menendez Thompson 
Farr Mineta Thornton 
Fazio Moakley Torres 
Filner Mollohan Torricelli 
Flake Montgomery Traficant 
Foglietta Moran Unsoeld 
Frank (MA) Murtha Valentine 
Gejdenson Myers Visclosky 
Gephardt Natcher Waxman 
Geren Obey Wheat 
Gibbons Ortiz Whitten 
Gonzalez Owens Wilson 
Gordon Pallone Yates 

NAYS—305 

Abercrombie Barcia Bliley 
Allard Barlow Blute 
Andrews (ME) Barrett (NE) Boehlert 
Andrews (NJ) Barrett (WI) Boehner 
Andrews (TX) Bartlett Bonilla 
Archer Barton Borski 
Armey Bateman Brewster 
Bachus (AL) Becerra Brown (FL) 
Baesler Bentley Bryant 
Baker (CA) Bereuter Bunning 
Baker (LA) Bilbray Burton 
Ballenger Bilirakis Buyer 
Barca Blackwell Byrne 
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Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Coble 
Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Combest 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 
Cunningham 
Danner 

Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
English (AZ) 
English (OK) 


Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gekas 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Goss 
Grams 
Grandy 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Harman 
Hastert 
Hefley 
Herger 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hoekstra 
Holden 
Horn 
Huffington 


Engel 
Hastings 


Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Inglis 
Inhofe 
Inslee 
Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, Sam 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kildee 
Kim 
King 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 
Klink 
Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kreldler 
Kyl 
LaFalce 
Lambert 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
LaRocco 
Lazio 
Lehman 
Levin 
Levy 
Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Long 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Manzullo 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meehan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Minge 
Mink 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Murphy 
Nadler 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Olver 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 


NOT VOTING—5 


Mfume 
Pomeroy 


Penny 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 


Pombo 
Porter 
Poshard 
Pryce (OH) 


Ros-Lehtinen 
Roth 
Roukema 
Roybal-Allard 
Royce 

Rush 

Sanders 
Sangmelster 
Santorum 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schenk 

Schiff 
Schroeder 
Sensenbrenner 


Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 


Tauzin 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Towns 
Tucker 
Upton 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Washington 
Waters 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Portman 
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Messrs. KASICH, YOUNG of Alaska, 
BAESLER, LEWIS of California, 


STARK, BEREUTER, and VOLKMER, 
Ms. WATERS, Messrs. LANCASTER, 
HUTTO, and SISISKY, Ms. WOOLSEY, 
Mr. WYNN, and Mr. WISE changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SARPALIUS, Ms. UNSOELD, Mr. 
WILSON, and Mr. FARR of California 
changed their vote from “nay” to 
“yea.” 

So the resolution was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


——————EE 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, 
today, during consideration of the rule waiving 
points of order against the conference report 
accompanying the VA, HUD, and independent 
agencies appropriations bill, | was unavoidably 
detained at a meeting at the White House. 
Consequently, | missed rollcall vote No. 482. 
Had | been here, | would have voted “no” on 
the rule. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
inquire of the Chair, on behalf of the 
Members who are a little confused 
right now about what the schedule is 
immediately following this, and what 
it might be for the remainder of the 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I would propound that 
question to the Democratic leadership, 
if they could just tell us what now is 
going to take place. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I am glad to yield to 
my very good friend, the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that in light of recent events, we now 
will go to the national biological sur- 
vey bill as soon as we get ready to do 
that. I believe that will be the rule on 
that piece of legislation. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HALL] is ready 
to proceed on that. 

Then there may well be, subsequent 
to that, motions to go to conference on 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. SOLOMON. On appropriation 
bills? 

Mr. HOYER. Appropriation bills, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly thank the gentleman for en- 
lightening the Members. 
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ADVISING A RETURN TO CON- 
FERENCE ON CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON VA-HUD-EDUCATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


(Mr. ROEMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of that vote on the VA-HUD bill on the 
legislation and the overwhelming sup- 
port of this body to speak against the 
advanced solid rocket motor, I under- 
stand there are a few options for the 
committee to pursue. One would be to 
go to the Committee on Rules and pur- 
sue a new rule to address the advanced 
solid rocket motor issue. The other 
might be to go back to conference. 

I would hope that we would go back 
to conference and expeditiously deal 
with that, so we can get the bill before 
this committee. 


—_—_—_—EEEEE 


PERMISSION TO INCLUDE 
1-MINUTE SPEECH 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 1-minutes, I was unable to 
attend to participate in the 1-minutes 
paying tribute to an employee who is 
retiring. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be al- 
lowed to insert a statement at that 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


<= 


NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
ACT OF 1993 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 262 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


H. RES. 262 


Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1845) to estab- 
lish the Biological Survey in the Department 
of the Interior. The first reading of the bill 
shall be dispensed with. Points of order 
against consideration of the bill for failure 
to comply with section 302(f), 308(a), or 401(b) 
of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 are 
waived. General debate shall be confined to 
the bill and shall not exceed one hour, with 
thirty minutes equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, thirty minutes equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Natural Resources, and fifteen minutes 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. After general debate the bill shall be 
considered for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. In lieu of the committee 
amendments now printed in the bill, it shall 
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be in order to consider as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment under the five- 
minute rule the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute printed in the report of the 
Committee on Rules accompanying this res- 
olution. Each section of the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute shall be considered 
as read. Points of order against the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for failure 
to comply with clause 5(a) of rule XXI are 
waived. At the conclusion of consideration of 
the bill for amendment the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted. 
Any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
made in order as original text. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MINGE). The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HALL] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the customary 30 minutes, for 
purposes of debate only, to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER], 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. During consider- 
ation of this resolution, all time that is 
yielded is for the purpose of debate 
only. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 262 is 
an open rule providing for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 1845, the National Bio- 
logical Survey Act of 1993. The rule 
provides for 1 hour of general debate. It 
was the committee’s intention to allo- 
cate 1 hour and 15 minutes of general 
debate time with 30 minutes to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 30 minutes equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Natural Resources, and 
15 minutes to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. How- 
ever, due to a drafting error, an addi- 
tional 15 minutes was inadvertently 
omitted in the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend the debate time on this 
bill by 15 minutes. This is necessary to 
correct a drafting error made in the 
rule we are considering. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman to explain precisely what this 
does do, what his request accomplishes. 
It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, to 
object. I will probably withdraw my 
reservation. I just believe that the 
body needs to hear a further expla- 
nation, because I am not sure we have 
the full attention of the body. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, what we did 
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in the Rules Committee is we allocated 
1 hour and 15 minutes, 1 hour and 15 
minutes of general debate which would 
be 30 minutes to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries between 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member, 30 minutes to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Natural Resources, and 
15 minutes to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. Ap- 
parently, what happened in the draft- 
ing of the rule is it only specified 1 
hour. So what I am asking for is unani- 
mous consent to allow 1 hour and 15 
minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his very clear and lucid 
explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
rule makes in order the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute printed in 
the report to accompany the rule as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. Each 
section of the substitute shall be con- 
sidered as read. 

Under the rule, points of order 
against the substitute for failure to 
comply with clause 5(a) of rule XXI 
prohibiting appropriations in a legisla- 
tive bill are waived. This is a fairly 
technical waiver, Mr. Speaker, which is 
necessary because of provisions allow- 
ing the Department of the Interior to 
accept certain contributions, including 
cash or in-kind donations. Points of 
order against consideration of the bill 
for failure to comply with sections 
401(b), 302(f), and 308(a) of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 are also 
waived. These too are technical waiv- 
ers, having to do with the consider- 
ation of the bill because of a provision 
designating the office of the Director 
as an executive level 5 position. Com- 
promise language on this provision has 
been reached by all concerned parties 
from the Committees on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, Natural Resources, 
and Science, Space, and Technology, 
and is included in the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. Finally, the 
rule provides one motion to recommit 
with or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill addresses an 
important void in our current system— 
the availability of the best and most 
objective scientific information in one 
central location. This bill establishes a 
National Biological Survey [NBS] 
within the Department of the Interior. 
Currently, biological research, infor- 
mation, and analysis are dispersed and 
fragmented among eight different Bu- 
reaus in the Department. This bill con- 
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solidates them by transferring existing 
programs and staff from agencies in- 
cluding the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the National Park Service, 
and the Bureau of Land Management. 
The resulting NBS will gather and ana- 
lyze the most objective biological in- 
formation necessary to manage our Na- 
tion’s natural resources. 

This open rule was passed out of the 
Rules Committee in a voice vote and I 
urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to thank 
my dear friend, the gentleman from 
Sanibel, FL, for more than adequately 
filling in for the void that my absence 
provided here. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule will go down 
in the record as an open rule, but it is 
not a fair rule. I have in my hand the 
rule that was handed out in the Rules 
Committee Tuesday of last week. In 
the summary section, a fair open rule 
would consist of just one line, and it 
would read ‘open rule.” This rule sum- 
mary has eight paragraphs, four of 
which waive points of order against 
Budget Act violations and the prohibi- 
tion against appropriating in a legisla- 
tive bill. 

This rule is especially unfair because 
it does not make in order two amend- 
ments by a Member of the majority, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
TAUZIN]. The amendments would pro- 
vide protection to private property 
owners whose land values would de- 
cline as a result of a biological survey. 

When the ranking member of the 
Rules Committee [Mr. SOLOMON] of- 
fered a motion to make these amend- 
ments in order because they need a ger- 
maneness waiver, he was criticized for 
wanting to give the Tauzin amend- 
ments the same treatment afforded to 
the bill. 

It is the Democrats on the Rules 
Committee that want to have it both 
ways, Mr. Speaker. If we are going to 
waive points of order against the bill, 
it is only fair that we grant waivers to 
the amendments. In fact, the Rules 
Committee on Tuesday of last week re- 
ported out six rules and every one of 
them waived points of order. 

We were also told that the author- 
izers have some sympathy for private 
property owners, and this problem 
would be addressed in legislation to re- 
authorize the Endangered Species Act 
or the Clean Water Act. 

That was the exact same excuse we 
were given on the issue of lender envi- 
ronmental liability. Last year, my 
lender liability amendment to the 
housing bill was not made in order be- 
cause, I was told, it would be addressed 
as part of RCRA reform. Mr. Speaker, 
we are still waiting for the RCRA legis- 
lation, and nobody seriously believes 
that endangered species or clean water 
legislation will make it though Con- 
gress this year. 
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What this rule proves is that the pro- 
cedural gimmicks used by the Rules 
Committee to undermine deliberation 
and accountability are not aimed sole- 
ly at the minority. They are aimed at 
anyone who has a difference of opinion 
with the Democrat leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, in theory, a national bi- 
ological survey makes sense. In prac- 
tice, the legislation made in order by 
this rule creates another regulatory 
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rights issue. For this reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I urge my colleagues to vote 
against this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD statistical information on open 
versus restrictive rules coming out of 
our Rules Committee, as follows: 


OPEN VERSUS RESTRICTIVE RULES 95TH-103D CONG. 


agency that will pursue rigid environ- haat’ a SOR eine, — 
mental concerns at the expense of eco- Congress (years) granted! Num- Pere Tom. Pa. 
nomics and property rights. w att Se ant 
The Tauzin amendments, as well as OnE a tok PEA 5 
the amendment by the gentleman from y 
North Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR], which is $ym (asi a eo Be OS 
made in order by this rule, will provide - a 1% i6 a = 2 
balance to the survey mission. 985-86 
At a minimum, we should allow the ae fae x oH rs rs Z S 
House to work its will on the property 1024 (1991-92) ... 109 3 u n 66 
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OPEN VERSUS RESTRICTIVE RULES 95TH-103D CONG.— 


Continued 
Open rules Restrictive 
paa Aaa ramis Nm Pers “er == 
ber cnt? cent? 


1 Total rules counted are all order of business resolutions reported from 
the Rules Committee which provide for the initial consideration of legisla- 
tion, except rules on appropriations bills which only waive points of order. 
Original jurisdiction measures reported as privileged are also not counted. 

2Open rules are those which permit any Member to offer any germane 
amendment to a measure so long as it is otherwise in compliance with the 
rules of the House. The parenthetical percentages are open rules as a per- 
cent of total rules granted. 

3 Restrictive rules are those which limit the number of amendments which 
can be offered, and include so-called modified open and modified closed 
rules, as well as completely closed rule, and rules providing for consider- 
ation in the House as opposed to the Committee of the Whole. The par- 
enthetical percentages are restrictive rules as a percent of total rules grant- 
ed. 


Sources "Rules Committee Calendars & Surveys of Activities,” 95th-102d 
Cong.; "Notices of Action Taken,” Committee on Rules, 103d Cong.. through 
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Rule number date reported Rule type Bill number and subject ears eae Disposition of rule and date 
H. Res. 58, Feb, 2, 1993... MC HR. 1: Fami . 30 (0-5; R-25) ......... 3 (0-0; . PQ: 246-176. A: 259-164, (Feb. 3, 1993). 
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H. Res. 132, Mar. 17, 1993 MC HR. 1335: Emergency 1(not submitted A: 240-185. (Mar. 18, 1993). 
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H. Res. 193, June 10, 1993 0 HR. 2200: i A: Voice Vote. une 14, 1993). 
H. Res. 195, June 14, 1993 MC HR. 5: Striker replacement... A 244-176.. 15, 1993). 
H. Res. 197, June 15, 1993 MO HR. 2333: State ie aiei HR. 2404: Foreign aid A: 294-129. (June 16, 1993). 
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H. Res. 230, July 28, 1993 0 HR. 1964: Maritime Administration authority A: Voice Vote. Guly ri Ee 
H. Res. 246, Aug. 6, 1993 . MO HR. 2401: National Defense authority ... A: 246-172. (Sept. 8, 
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H, Res, 254, Sept. 22, 1993 MO HR. 2401: National Defense authorization 91 (0-67; R-24) A: 241-182. (Sept. 28, 1993). 
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Note —Code: C-Closed; MC-Modified closed; MO-Modified open; 0-Open; D-Democrat; R-Republican, PQ: Previous question; A-Adopted; F-Failed. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HAMBURG]. 

Mr. HAMBURG. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of the rule on H.R. 1845, the National 
Biological Survey, a rule which quite 
appropriately, does not waive points of 
order. It is essential to allow points of 
order to be raised on issues such as ger- 
maneness, particularly since I under- 
stand certain non germane amend- 
ments pertaining to takings of private 
property will be offered today. 

I would like nevertheless to take this 
opportunity to speak briefly to my col- 
leagues, particularly my freshman col- 


leagues, about the of 


“takings” legislation. 


“Takings” legislation poses a threat 
to many private property owners and 
ordinary citizens. Government could 
become so overburdened that it would 
be unable to act; unable to protect the 
ordinary citizen's public interest in 
wildlife and health and safety regula- 
tions; unable to protect individual 
property owner who could be harmed 
by the actions others. 


“Takings” legislation requires the 
establishment of huge, costly govern- 
mental regimes to oversee enforce- 
ment. Fiscal implications are stagger- 
ing. I would like to submit for the 
RECORD a statement by Republican 
State Representative Tony Grampsas, 
a fiscal conservative who helped lead 
the fight against “takings” legislation 
in Colorado. He argued that: 


dangers 


The idea that landowners can demand gov- 
ernment compensation for their losses be- 
cause of perceived limitations imposes by en- 
forcement of reasonable regulations—and 
that this constitutes a ‘‘taking’’—is not only 
constitutionally illogical but potentially of 
greater cost to the public good in terms of 
negative fiscal impact. 


Finally, “takings” legislation is un- 
workable. Whether a “taking” has oc- 
curred cannot be determined by gen- 
eral legislation or evaluated in the ab- 
stract. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
used common sense when it has held 
that “takings” cases must be decided 
on factors particular to each situa- 
tion—such as the regulation’s eco- 
nomic effect on the individual property 
owner, the owner's particular expecta- 
tions, and the intrusiveness of the spe- 
cific regulation. 

I ask that my colleagues take these 
points into consideration in the event 
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that any future takings legislation 
reaches the House floor. 


COLORADO REPUBLICAN’S FISCAL OBJECTIONS 
TO ‘*TAKINGS" BILLS 


(State Representative Tony Grampsas, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, Col- 
orado House of Representatives) 

State Rep. Tony Grampsas, a native of Ev- 
ergreen, Colorado, was first elected to the 
Colorado House of Representatives in 1984. 
Rep. Grampsas currently serves as chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee. He 
has served as chairman and vice-chairman of 
the Colorado Joint Budget Committee and as 
co-chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Environment. He will serve again as chair- 
man of the Joint Budget Committee begin- 
ning in January 1994. 

Rep. Grampsas also acts as Director of Na- 
tional Affairs at Coors Brewery. 

Rep. Grampsas is a member of the Repub- 
lican Party. His views on fiscal issues are 
conservative. This year, he voted to kill a 
“takings” bill in his Appropriations Com- 
mittee because of its negative fiscal aspects. 

Attached is a statement by Rep. Grampsas 
discussing his opposition to ‘takings’ legis- 
lation. 

STATEMENT BY STATE REPRESENTATIVE TONY 

GRAMPSAS 

As has been mentioned earlier this year in 
National Wildlife Federation publications, 
there are powerful special interests, under 
guise of protecting private property rights, 
that support bills which gut health, safety, 
pollution control and other necessary regula- 
tion. 

I was a co-founder of the Colorado General 
Assembly’s Ad Hoc Committee on the Envi- 
ronment in 1991, so I understand all these 
implications and how serious they can be if 


allowed to happen unchecked and without . 


the necessary balance. 

But there is another, very important fac- 
tor surrounding the entire issue of the so- 
called “takings” legislation—the fiscal as- 
pect. My understanding in this regard also is 
keen because I have served as chairman and 
vice chairman of the Colorado Joint Budget 
Committee and I am chairman of the legisla- 
ture’s House Appropriations Committee, 
which in this year’s regular session killed 
the Colorado version of the takings bill. 

Basically, the bill we considered—and 
which I voted with the majority on the com- 
mittee to kill by a 7-3 margin—was too ex- 
treme; there were unfair provisions through- 
out, yet what really made the difference in 
my mind were the fiscal portions. 

The bill purported to provide criteria to 
which any Colorado state agency would have 
been required to adhere when implementing 
or enforcing actions that would have con- 
stitutional-taking implications of private 
property. The other, more-emotional issues 
aside, the costs involved simply did not jus- 
tify the measure advancing any further. 

By creating the Colorado Private Property 
Protection Act, in addition to doing just ex- 
actly the opposite (not protecting private 
property rights), the bill would have created 
a new, unneeded bureaucracy. The attorney 
general would have had to either designate 
an assistant attorney general or (worse, from 
a budgetary standpoint) hire a new one spe- 
cifically to oversee enforcement aspects of 
the act. 

Further compounding the situation after 
the original bill was introduced, the first 
committee which heard the legislation, 
House State Affairs, referred it out to our 
Appropriations Committee after amending 
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the bill. One of the amendments would have 
added an appropriation, effective July 1, 1993, 
out of the Highway Users’ Trust Fund for 
$354,273 and an added bureaucracy of 10 full- 
time employees. Yet another amendment 
would have added two full-time equivalents 
at a cost of $106,229, for a total of 12 new bu- 
reaucrats at a cost to Colorado's taxpayers 
approaching half a million dollars—for some- 
thing that was completely unjustified. 

Along with all this would have been costs 
for personal services estimated at $101,229 
and operating costs of $5,000. Anyone famil- 
iar with government bureaucracies, however, 
knows that these figures merely represent 
initial surface estimates and don’t consider 
the “bloat” factor that accompanies such ad- 
ditional financial burdens on taxpayers. No 
doubt that a considerable amount of addi- 
tional research, analysis and added legal pro- 
ceedings would have resulted. 

This was deemed unacceptable—by me and 
by my six colleagues on the Appropriations 
Committee who joined with me in rejecting 
the bill—at a time when Colorado, like most 
other states, is facing tough budget deci- 
sions. Unlike some other states, though, we 
have a constitutional requirement for a bal- 
anced budget, to which we have managed to 
adhere. 

I am merely addressing the fiscal issue of 
takings legislation that seems to be running 
rampant in legislatures all over America. 
That alone is enough evidence for me to re- 
ject such bills. 

But of the dozen or so other states that 
joined Colorado this year in rejecting 
takings bills, each had varied reasons for 
killing those bills 

As detailed clearly by the NWF in the re- 
cent past, these include: 

Preventing corporate interests from injur- 
ing property rights of ordinary citizens. 

Keeping some industries that are irrespon- 
sible about pollution and clean-up from put- 
ting neighboring private owners; property 
values at risk. 

Stopping the unnecessary addition of con- 
Stitutional language to state and federal 
constitutions that already protect private 
property rights. 

Stemming the tide of unnecessary diver- 
sion of scarce resources. 

Putting a halt to intimidation by agencies, 
from whose funds court takings judgments 
would have to be paid. 

Finally, there is the two-pronged issue of 
what exactly constitutes ‘just compensa- 
tion“ and whether a taking“ has occurred. 
In the Colorado takings bill that we killed, 
too much was left to the imagination, as we 
envisioned lawyers and accountants finding 
a new way to make money at the public’s ex- 
pense. 

State legislatures like Colorado's are not 
alone in opposing the takings movement and 
all its hidden implications. It is well docu- 
mented that the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation opposes such legislation, having ap- 
proved a resolution last year that took a 
stance against takings bills, recognizing that 
courts are the appropriate venue to decide 
proper outcomes. 

The idea that landowners can demand gov- 
ernment compensation for their losses be- 
cause of perceived limitations imposed by 
enforcement of reasonable regulations—and 
that this constitutes a ‘‘taking''—is not only 
constitutionally illogical but potentially of 
greater cost to the public good in terms of 
negative fiscal impact. 


Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. TAUZIN]. 
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Mr. TAUZIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a member of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries since I arrived in Con- 
gress and have supported many bills to 
improve the management and protec- 
tion of our biological resources. I sup- 
port efforts to properly manage and 
protect wetlands, endangered and 
threatened species, forest, fisheries, 
grass lands, prairies, and other types of 
natural habitats. However, in recent 
years I have witnessed, as a member of 
the Merchant Marine Committee, a 
trend of increasing Federal Govern- 
ment control of private property and 
private resources in the name of envi- 
ronmental protection. Some of these 
measures go far beyond what is re- 
quired to accomplish the laudable goal 
of biological resource protection. As a 
result many property owners in our 
country now fear what may occur when 
our Federal Government begins count- 
ing and cataloging all the plant and 
animal species that exist on their prop- 
erty and how this information might 
be used. They are concerned that the 
information might be used to prevent 
landowners and resource owners from 
using their own property. 

I want to support a bill to create a 
national biological survey. However, if 
we do not include certain safeguards in 
the bill, there are many of our citizens 
who are going to be afraid to allow the 
survey on their property. My amend- 
ments will provide necessary safe- 
guards that will give those property 
owners assurance that the survey will 
conduct its business without violating 
the civil and constitutional rights of 
landowners. 

One argument that has been made 
against my amendments is that they 
do not belong in this bill, but should be 
addressed in the context of the endan- 
gered species debate. However, the 
data, information and research devel- 
oped by the survey will not be used just 
for the purposes of the Endangered 
Species Act. This data will be used for 
many of our natural resource manage- 
ment programs, including wetlands 
regulation—75 percent of which are pri- 
vately owned—forest management de- 
cisions—such as timber leasing—Bu- 
reau of Land Management decisions— 
which affects grazing and ranching— 
wildlife refuge management, leasing 
for oil and gas exploration and produc- 
tion, fisheries management, and other 
such resource management programs. 
This survey will find itself involved in 
providing research and data collection 
to support many types of management 
decisions and therefore it is important 
that the survey be given authority and 
directives broad enough that it can 
study means by which humans and 
other biological resources can coexist. 

When we originally adopted the En- 
dangered Species Act, we did not pro- 
vide for consideration of economic im- 
pacts in the decisions made under the 
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act. As a result, we have a law that 
does not contain the flexibility to pro- 
vide protections for species, while 
seeking to protect jobs and economic 
security as we have seen in the Pacific 
Northwest and many other areas of the 
country. 

One of my amendments would simply 
add language to the national biological 
survey bill that would require the sur- 
vey to include research that considers 
human impacts. Much of the work of 
the survey will be done in conjunction 
with a particular proposed or ongoing 
management action by the Govern- 
ment. As I said, this could be a wet- 
lands decision, a grazing decision, a 
fisheries protection decision, or many 
other types of decisions. Under my 
amendment when the survey conducts 
research to support these management 
decisions, they would also collect in- 
formation on how these management 
actions might impact human needs. 
They would also conduct research on 
alternative management actions that 
focus on reconciling conflicts and 
bringing together the goals of protect- 
ing species and habitat without these 
major economic dislocations brought 
on by unwillingness to look at human 
impacts. 

If this type of requirement is not in- 
cluded within the authorization of this 
Agency, they will conduct their re- 
search with blinders on, unable or un- 
willing to consider the human impacts 
of their recommendations and their 
conclusions because such research is 
beyond their authorized mission. 

Another amendment which I wish to 
offer would set up a new remedy to 
compensate landowners when the use 
of the research conducted by the sur- 
vey results in the substantial loss of 
value of their property. On two sepa- 
rate occasions, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Bruce Babbitt, has stated that the 
land and water conservation fund 
should be used to compensate land- 
owners who are deprived of their prop- 
erty due to overreaching Government 
action. I quote from Mr. Babbitt’s tes- 
timony on April 1, 1993, before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

And in those cases where the economic use 
of the property has been effectively taken, 
what we ought to do is use the land and 
water conservation fund to purchase the 
property. 

On July 15, Mr. Babbitt reiterated 
that position. 

I agree with Mr. Babbitt. For that 
reason I wish to offer this amendment. 
Let me make it clear that my amend- 
ment does not define or create a 
“takings” statute. The amendment 
does not define a takings and will not 
set a precedent or affect ongoing litiga- 
tion over the issue of what is a “tak- 
ing’’ under the fifth amendment. It 
simply sets up a procedure that author- 
izes the use of the land and water con- 
servation fund where there is a sub- 
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stantial reduction in a property’s value 
caused by a decision based on NBS data 
made under the Endangered Species 
Act or section 404 of the Clean Water 
Act, which regulates wetlands. My 
amendment would allow the Secretary 
some flexibility to offer payment of 
compensation either in cash or by way 
of a land exchange. 

Our Government needs to win back 
the trust of its people. Adoption of 
these amendments will help to bring 
back that trust. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield an 
additional minute to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN] and ask 
the gentleman if he will yield to me. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DREIER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply would like to 
congratulate my friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN] for his 
fine efforts in behalf of those who are 
concerned about property rights. I 
would also like to say that our concern 
with this rule is the fact that we pro- 
vide opportunities for nongermane 
items to proceed without waivers in 
the bill itself. 

I say that I believe it is not an even- 
handed treatment of my friend from 
Louisiana to prevent him from having 
the same rights that the bill has, and 
that is the reason that I am pleased, 
and I assume he is joining with us in 
opposition to the rule for that reason. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I certainly am. And I 
may have to vote against this bill if we 
do not get a chance to perfect it. The 
big concern I have is we are going to 
lose the faith of the American people in 
these environmental issues if we do not 
begin respecting individual property 
rights in the middle of it. 

The amendments we want to offer—I 
think—are going to be ruled non- 
germane. Now, imagine that, humans 
are going to be ruled nongermane in a 
biological survey; how ridiculous. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for his very helpful contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to our 
diligent member of the Committee on 
Rules who, as I said earlier, Mr. Speak- 
er, more than adequately filled in in 
the void that my absence provided, my 
friend, the gentleman from Sanibel, FL 
(Mr. Goss]. 

Mr. GOSS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, all members of the 
Committee on Rules are diligent, but I 
appreciate the gentleman’s kind re- 
marks. 

I want to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DREIER] and the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. This is 
the essential debate that is going on in 
our environmental questions these 
years that we are trying to address. 
And that is the confrontation between 
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private property rights and the appro- 
priate compensation thereto and the 
public benefit as expressed by the prop- 
er stewardship of the environment. We 
should be having that debate. There is 
no reason not to have the debate. The 
reason that this is only a 2-year exten- 
sion that really does not get us any- 
where or that this is not the time to 
debate, is not a good answer. It does 
not satisfy the people out there who 
are concerned. 
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By not having the debate, we are 
merely creating more suspicion that 
there is something afoot here. 

We all know that the credibility of 
this institution and the Government as 
a whole in terms of trust is down in the 
single digits at this point. The way to 
resolve some of that and get people’s 
confidence and credibility back is to 
have a good open debate. 

I do not know how it will come out, 
but we will profit by having a good de- 
bate. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER], the chairman 
of the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the Rules 
Committee and ask my colleagues to 
support this rule. 

I think it is very clear that the de- 
bate is now being moved by those who 
apparently think an open rule is not 
enough, they want a rule that allows 
nongermane subjects to be discussed on 
the floor, which essentially puts your- 
self into the position of the Senate, 
where every vehicle becomes the means 
by which you can discuss any and every 
issue before American society. That is 
an interesting process, but that has led 
to paralysis in the Senate on almost all 
the legislation that they have consid- 
ered over the last 10 years. 

In fact, nobody wants to be held to 
the accountability of the Senate proc- 
ess. 

This rule, as allowed by the Rules 
Committee, provides for an open dis- 
cussion of all the subject matter before 
us within the purview of this legisla- 
tion. What it does not allow you to do 
is to raise subjects that are not ger- 
mane to this. 

There will be the debate that every- 
body is itching to have here on the im- 
pact of the Endangered Species Act and 
the impact of clean water and wetlands 
legislation. That is all on the agenda of 
this Congress. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to respond to my 
friend and say that he is absolutely 
right. He is one of the strong pro- 
ponents of the open rule process, as I 
am. 

We are not asking that we go further 
than an open rule. What we are saying 
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is, treat the amendments that are 
being proposed by our friend, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, the same way 
the bill is being treated. It is unfair for 
us to see appropriating in a legislative 
bill. 

I think that my friend needs to rec- 
ognize that we are going beyond simply 
an open rule on this issue. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DREIER. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Martinez, CA. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I think again there is in fact 
a distinction that the Rules Committee 
must draw. You draw it all the time, 
and that is the question of legislation 
and amendments that are offered with- 
in the committee. The committee 
makes those determinations and the 
rights and prerogatives of the commit- 
tee are protected; but to be able to 
come out on the floor and not have the 
rule of germaneness prevail is simply 
to open this to discussion on each and 
every subject on each and every appro- 
priations bill. 

I mean, you could do this on the 
banking bill, the endangered species, or 
most anything else. 

Mr. DREIER. Appropriations in an 
authorizing bill is really not, I believe, 
the most responsible way to treat this. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Since we 
have started talking over one another, 
we will both retire at this time. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. TAU- 
ZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee did waive the rules of this 
House for those of you who want to 
make appropriations in an authorizing 
bill. It waived it for some who want to 
make changes in this bill, but it will 
not waive it to some of us who want to 
see other legitimate issues debated and 
changes made in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. They 
waived that after it was considered in 
the committee. 

Mr. TAUZIN. The point I am making 
and the point I believe the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DREIER] was mak- 
ing is that the Rules Committee has 
not given us an evenhanded proposal 
here. While it is an open rule, it has 
waived the rules for some, some of you 
who want to make appropriations 
under this bill. It has not waived it for 
the rest of us who want to get a debate 
on whether humans deserve to be con- 
sidered in a biological survey, on 
whether or not the land and water con- 
servation fund ought to be used as a re- 
source base to compensate landowners 
affected by this survey. 

Mr. MILLER of California. It allows 
all that debate to take place. It just 
does not allow the legislation to be 
amended. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that when the Rules Committee says to 
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some that we are going to waive the 
rules for you and not waive it for oth- 
ers and insist on the rules of the House 
when our amendments are offered, I 
think it denies the House the open de- 
bate it ought to have. That is why I 
think the rule ought to go down. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, if I could 
reclaim my time, my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, is absolutely 
correct on this. 

I would like to point to the distin- 
guished committee chairman a couple 
of items that are here in the rule. 

First of all, as my friend knows, this 
waives the Budget Act. 

My friend, I know, is also aware that 
line 14 here on page 2 says: 

In lieu of the committee amendments now 
printed in the bill, it shall be in order to con- 
sider as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment under the five-minute rule the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
printed in the report of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution. 

Basically, your committee has not 
even considered one of the items that 
is going to be made in order under this, 
so it seems to me that this is really not 
the best way to approach and treat one 
of the very hard-working members of 
the committee on this issue. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DREIER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for further yielding to 
me. 

I would like to report to the House 
that a remarkable thing happened be- 
tween the time this bill left the Rules 
Committee and it got to the House. 
The Rules Committee changed the bill. 
It is not just the Biological Survey 
anymore. It is not just about plants 
and animals. They have now added 
ecosystems as one of the things they 
are going to survey. That means land 
and water on your property. 

Mr. DREIER. So Mr. Speaker, when 
my friend, the gentleman from Mar- 
tinez, CA, was talking about the com- 
mittee, he was talking about the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. TAUZIN. The Rules Committee 
has added language that was not con- 
sidered in the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
John Wayne said not to use that term, 
friend, too loosely. 

However, Mr. Speaker, who has the 
time? I forget. I got confused here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SWIFT). The gentleman from California 
(Mr. DREIER] has the time. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
going to yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Martinez, CA, but I am 
happy to yield to my friend who is a 
hard-working member of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
TAUZIN]. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Friends? 
This is not going to work anymore. 

Mr. DREIER. It is a tough choice 
that has to be made. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it is a sub- 
stantive bill made in order by the 
Rules Committee. It changes the bill 
that was reported by the committees of 
this House, the authorizing commit- 
tees. It has now made ecosystems one 
of the things we are going to survey in 
this Biological Survey. Humans will 
not be considered, but ecosystems now 
will. 

It seems to me that the rules are 
being structured in a way that does not 
give us a real full debate of something 
extremely critical to every landowner 
in America. That is unfair. We ought to 
have a fairhanded treatment under the 
rules. We ought to defeat this rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SWIFT). The Chair will remind Members 
that under the rules of the House Mem- 
bers should not characterize the other 
body or its rules. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I urge a 
“no” vote on this rule. The fascinating 
exchange that took place between a 
couple of my friends here demonstrates 
that this House should not be treating 
Members differently than they are 
treating the committee itself. This 
waives the Budget Act, and I urge a 
tno” vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just say in de- 
fense of the Rules Committee, this is 
about as open a rule as you can have. 
In the Rules Committee, what we are 
talking about is amendments that we 
waived which are very, very technical 
amendments that had agreement on 
both sides in all the committees of ju- 
risdiction. This was a compromise that 
was worked out. 

What they are asking for in this open 
rule are two amendments that are very 
substantive, that are not germane to 
the bill. You cannot get any more open 
than this rule. I would urge a “yes” 
vote for the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time, and I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 
The question was taken; and the 


Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 


Evi- 
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188, not voting 7, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 


Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 


Coleman 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Danner 
Darden 

de la Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Durbin 
Edwards (CA) 
Edwards (TX) 


Engel 
English (AZ) 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 


Allard 
Andrews (TX) 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus (AL) 
Baker (CA) 


(Roll No. 483] 


YEAS—238 


Green 
Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hamburg 
Hamilton 
Harman 
Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorsk1 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kleczka 
Klein 
Kopetsk! 
Kreidler 
Lambert 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
LaRocco 
Levin 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Long 
Lowey 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 


Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 


NAYS—188 
Baker (LA) 


Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Pickett 


Roemer 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 


Rostenkowski 
Rowland 


Shepherd 
S 


kaggs 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Spratt 
Stark 


Unsoeld 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 


Weldon 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 238, nays 


Boehlert Hastert Oxley 

hner Hayes Packard 
Bonilla Hefley Parker 
Brewster Herger Paxon 
Browder Hobson Penny 
Bunning Hoekstra Petri 
Burton Hoke Pombo 
Buyer Horn Portman 
Callahan Houghton Pryce (OH) 
Calvert Huffington Quillen 
Camp Hunter Quinn 
Canady Hutchinson Ramstad 
Castle Hyde Ravenel 
Coble Inglis Regula 
Collins (GA) Inhofe Ridge 
Combest Istook Roberts 
Condit Jacobs Rogers 
Cox Johnson, Sam Rohrabacher 
Cramer Kasich Roth 
Crane Kim Roukema 
Crapo King Royce 
Cunningham Kingston Santorum 
Deal Klink Schaefer 
DeLay Klug Schiff 
Diaz-Balart Knollenberg Sensenbrenner 
Dickey Kolbe Shaw 
Dooley Kyl Shuster 
Doolittle Laughlin Sisisky 
Dornan Lazio Skeen 
Dreier Leach Smith (MI) 
Duncan Lehman Smith (NJ) 
Dunn Levy Smith (OR) 
Emerson Lewis (CA) Smith (TX) 
English (OK) Lewis (FL) Snowe 
Everett Lightfoot Solomon 
Ewing Linder Spence 
Fawell Livingston Stearns 
Fields (TX) Lloyd Stenholm 
Fish Machtley Stump 
Fowler Manzullo Sundquist 
Franks (CT) McCandless Talent 
Franks (NJ) McCollum Tanner 
Gallegly McCrery Tauzin 
Gallo McCurdy Taylor (MS) 
Gekas McDade Taylor (NC) 
Geren McHugh Thomas (CA) 
Gilman McInnis Thomas (WY) 
Gingrich McKeon Torkildsen 
Goodlatte MeMillan Upton 
Goodling Meyers Vucanovich 
Goss Mica Walker 
Grams Michel Walsh 
Grandy Miller (FL) Wolf 
Greenwood Molinari Young (AK) 
Gunderson Moorhead Young (FL) 
Hancock Myers Zelift 
Hansen Nussle 

NOT VOTING—7 
Ackerman Holden Rahall 
Hall (TX) LaFalce 
Hastings Pomeroy 
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Mrs. LLOYD changed her vote from 
“vea’’ to “nay.” 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey changed 
his vote from “nay” to ‘‘yea.”’ 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SWIFT). Pursuant to House Resolution 
262 and rule XXIII, the Chair declares 
the House in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill, H.R. 
1845. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1845) to 
establish the Biological Survey in the 
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Department of the Interior, with Mrs. 
MINK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as having 
been read the first time. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. STuDDS] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] will be 
recognized for 15 minutes, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
will be recognized for 15 minutes, the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. YOUNG] 
will be recognized for 15 minutes, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BROWN] 
will be recognized for 742 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] will be recognized for 7% min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDs]. 
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Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Madam Chairman, Secretary Babbitt, 
the Secretary of the Interior, fre- 
quently employs the metaphor of a 
“train wreck” to describe the calamity 
that results when we ignore the effects 
of our actions on the environment. We 
all are familiar with a train wreck or 
two. From the ancient forests of the 
Pacific Northwest to the Everglades in 
south Florida, we are losing a decades- 
long war of attrition against the envi- 
ronment. 

The Secretary understands the power 
and the necessity of science as the cor- 
nerstone for responsible natural re- 
sources policy. The National Biological 
Survey—or NBS—is his proposal to or- 
ganize the Department to produce 
timely and credible science. It is a very 
simple and very good idea that de- 
serves our support. 

H.R. 1845 establishes the National Bi- 
ological Survey and gives the Sec- 
retary discretion to shape, expand, and 
redeploy the scientific assets of the In- 
terior Department into the new NBS. 

Establishment of the Survey is the 
Secretary's highest priority. He made 
this clear when Chairman VENTO and I 
held a joint subcommittee hearing on 
this bill. Not only did he appear per- 
sonally to support the bill, but he en- 
dured nearly 3 hours of questions. And 
on September 14, he repeated this mar- 
athon performance at a Science Com- 
mittee hearing. The Secretary has 
given us assurance that the NBS will 
adhere completely to State and Tribal 
laws regarding property rights and pri- 
vacy. He has indicated his full support 
for rigorous scientific peer review. We 
have built these promises into H.R. 
1845. 

During debate on this bill, I am sure 
that much will be said about private 
property rights. These are certainly 
important issues but I would say sim- 
ply that there is no way that property 
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interests can be harmed or even af- 
fected by the orderly collection of bio- 
logical information. And that is what 
this bill is about. 

Madam Chairman, when it comes to 
our Nation’s biology, we are function- 
ally illiterate. We know virtually noth- 
ing about our wealth of biological re- 
sources. What they are. Where they 
are. How they are changing. What 
makes them prosper. How they fit to- 
gether into those mystical things we 
call ecosystems. Madam Chairman, 
H.R. 1845 attacks the Nation’s biologi- 
cal illiteracy by establishing a Na- 
tional Biological Survey. It is the be- 
ginning of a long campaign. It deserves 
our wholehearted support. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, H.R. 1845 would es- 
tablish a National Biological Survey 
[NBS] in the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the purpose of gathering, ana- 
lyzing, and disseminating information 
on plant and animal species in this 
country. 

The original goal of the NBS, as envi- 
sioned by this administration, was sim- 
ply to have one Federal agency charged 
with the collection of this data. I 
would add a second equally important 
goal to have accurate, comprehensive 
biological information that helps us 
make wise management decisions for 
our Nation’s natural resources. In view 
of the number of environmental laws 
that rely on this data, ensuring its ac- 
curacy is critical. I am told that the 
Survey would improve the quality, pro- 
ductivity, and timeliness of research. I 
have also been assured that consolida- 
tion of this function in one agency 
would reduce its cost and better serve 
the public. 

While the stated goals of the Survey 
are admirable, I am troubled by a num- 
ber of the bill's provisions. The bill's 
sponsors have assured us that the Sur- 
vey would only collect and analyze 
data. The sponsors say the Survey per- 
sonnel would not be involved in policy 
decisions. This may be the purpose of 
the Survey as we envision it today, 
however, I am deeply concerned with 
the potential for abuse in the future. 

This apprehension arises from the 
fact that numerous Federal statutes 
would be impacted by this Survey. Let 
me just give you one example, the En- 
dangered Species Act. The decision to 
list a species as endangered or threat- 
ened and to designate critical habitat 
is required to be based on the best sci- 
entific and commercial data available. 
Therefore, information collected by the 
Survey would be used by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in listing a species. 
This listing triggers a number of provi- 
sions in the Endangered Species Act 
that could have serious repercussions 
for private property owners. For exam- 
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ple, when an endangered species is 
found on someone’s land, the use of 
that property can be severely re- 
stricted or outright prohibited. The 
best way to keep from trampling these 
rights is to make sure that when the 
bees and bunnies are counted, they're 
counted correctly by people who know 
what they’re doing. 

This leads me to another aspect of 
the bill that concerns me, inadequate 
peer review of data. Since the Survey’s 
primary job will be to collect and ana- 
lyze biological information, it is imper- 
ative that the best science available be 
used. Sadly, I have seen cases of Fed- 
eral agencies hiring scientists who are 
considered experts in a certain field to 
review their own data and to make 
management decisions based on their 
own science. That practice is clearly 
unacceptable. 

If data from the NBS are to be used 
for resource management decisions, 
such as whether to list a species as en- 
dangered, then the science must be in- 
disputable. The only realistic way of 
ensuring sound biological data is 
through legitimate peer review con- 
ducted by independent and impartial 
scientists. 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of 
this bill relates to private property 
rights. The bill that was ordered re- 
ported by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries included a bipar- 
tisan compromise that would have pro- 
tected the rights of private property 
owners. That provision was very sim- 
ple. NBS employees or their outside 
agents engaged in cataloging species 
would have been required to get writ- 
ten permission before entering private 
property. Afterward, the information 
gathered by the NBS would have been 
available to the private property owner 
if requested. 

Unfortunately, the bill we are consid- 
ering today contains a watered-down 
version of this provision. An amend- 
ment to restore the original Merchant 
Marine language of the bill will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR]. I intend to sup- 
port the Taylor amendment and wel- 
come the opportunity to debate it at 
great length later today. 

The issues of good science, peer re- 
view, and particularly, private prop- 
erty rights are not limited to the Bio- 
logical Survey. The discussions on 
these topics today will give us a pre- 
view of what is to come when the en- 
dangered species and wetlands bills 
reach the floor of this House early next 
year. 

Madam Chairman, this is legislation 
that can sound very good and very in- 
nocent to the uninformed. But I beg 
my colleagues not to be uninformed of 
the true intent of this legislation, as it 
regards private property rights. All one 
has to do is to read and understand the 
statements of the proponents of this 
legislation to understand what the true 
intent is. 
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Secretary Bruce Babbitt said, ‘‘While 
the United States Geological Survey 
was designed to help us ‘win the West,’ 
the National Biological Survey, in 
many ways, is designed to help save 
the West.” 

Or if Members look at the statement 
of Dr. Thomas Lovejoy, who is the 
Science Adviser to the Secretary, 
member of the National Biological Sur- 
vey steering committee. I quote what 
Dr. Lovejoy said. 

He said, the National Biological Sur- 
vey will “map the whole Nation for all 
biology and determine development for 
the whole country and regulate it all 
because that is our obligation as set 
forth in the Endangered Species Act.” 
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I have to say, Madam Chairman, I am 
concerned when I see someone in this 
capacity say they want to determine 
development for the whole country and 
they want to regulate all development. 

One last statement excerpted from 
testimony by John Sawhill, president 
of the Nature Conservancy. He said, 
“The inventory should be capable of 
mapping biodiversity at a scale suffi- 
ciently detailed to be useful in land use 
decisions.” 

So again, I implore my colleagues to 
understand what the true intent of this 
legislation is, and how that intent 
interlocks and interrelates to other 
Federal statutes. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute and 15 seconds to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PALLONE]. 

Mr. PALLONE. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of H.R. 1845, the 
National Biological Survey Act of 1993. 
I believe that the biological survey is 
an idea whose time has come. This bill 
has come under attack for no good rea- 
son. H.R. 1845 is not the massive threat 
to private property rights that the 
critics have made it out to be. The Na- 
tional Biological Survey will not func- 
tion as a regulatory or management 
agency. It simply organizes scientists 
already employed in different divisions 
within the Department of the Interior 
into one group charged with conduct- 
ing an inventory of this Nation’s bio- 
logical resources. It would put an end 
to turf wars between bureaus in the De- 
partment. The act would serve to inte- 
grate data collected by States, local 
governments, private and nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and other Federal agen- 
cies. If the Department is armed with 
an improved, more complete data base 
we can better avoid the train wrecks 
that cause so much disruption and divi- 
siveness. 

In my district in New Jersey, we 
would like to find out where piping 
plovers nest along the Jersey shore. We 
would like to find out how many snap- 
ping turtles dwell within the depths of 
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Dismal Swamp in central New Jersey, 
and how many ospreys fly over it. We 
would like to find out if we are losing 
shellfish habitat in the coastal wet- 
lands of my home State. And we need 
to have an agency that can coordinate 
all of this information nationwide so 
that more informed decisions can be 
made with regard to our Nation’s bio- 
logical resources and so that crises can 
be avoided. This is what the National 
Biological Survey would accomplish. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
would inquire of the Chair how much 
time we have remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mrs. MINK). The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
STuppDs] has 11 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] 
has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. GILCHREST]. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Madam Chairman, 
I rise today in support of the National 
Biological Survey Act. The passage of 
this act will pave the way for a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the state of 
our national biological heritage. 

In order to manage such resources as 
clean water and clean air, we need to 
operate at an ecosystem level which 
transcends existing boundaries. We 
must begin to understand ecosystems 
and the biological components of these 
ecosystems, to the best of our ability. 

The survey will help the scientific 
community to compile and collect bio- 
logical information and integrate and 
streamline current Federal programs. 
This saves money. 

As Secretary Babbitt said, the Sur- 
vey should become no more controver- 
sial than the U.S. Geological Survey 
has become in over 100 years of re- 
search. 

When we make decisions based on in- 
different information without knowing 
the big picture, the end result, in all 
likelihood, is bad decisions. This Sur- 
vey has far-reaching implications 
which will facilitate more informed de- 
cisionmaking in the future, without re- 
gard to managing growth, preserving 
wetlands, and protecting threatened 
and endangered species. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
GILCHREST] has expired. 
(By unanimous consent, Mr. 


GILCHREST was allowed to proceed for 
30 additional seconds.) 

Mr. GILCHREST. Madam Chairman, 
it is important for this survey to be 
taken, for us to finally, at last, as peo- 
ple on this planet, as part of the eco- 
system, understand how we impact the 
ecosystem and how the ecosystem im- 
pacts us. It is time we understand, for 
the future, the nature of nature. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. ESHOO]. 

Ms. ESHOO. Madam Chairman, I rise 
today in strong support of H.R. 1845, 
the National Biological Survey Act. 
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Madam Chairwoman, there will al- 
ways be competing demands for our 
natural resources, and these conflicts 
can worsen as our Nation strives to re- 
main competitive while preserving our 
resources. 

Nowhere is this struggle more appar- 
ent than the Pacific Northwest, where 
economic and environmental interests 
have collided in a disastrous 
“trainwreck.” 

Although the endangered Species Act 
was designed to prevent such conflicts, 
we have fallen behind in implementing 
the act. 

Oftentimes the act is played out in 
the courts only after the “trainwreck” 
has occurred, wasting both time and 
money. 

A comprehensive biological inven- 
tory of the entire Nation, would give us 
the tools and the information to under- 
stand and protect our ecosystems bet- 
ter—before it is too late. 

By consolidating the biological re- 
search operations now being conducted 
by 10 different agencies, this bill would 
also take steps to unravel bureaucratic 
tangles that plague our efforts to re- 
solve conflicts between our environ- 
mental and economic concerns. 

This is good science and sound legis- 
lation. 

For these reasons, I wholeheartedly 
support this legislation and thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
STuDDS], our esteemed chairman, for 
all of his hard work on this bill. 

Madam Chairman, I would like to sa- 
lute our President and our Secretary of 
the Interior for the work they have put 
in on this. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1% minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Ms. FURSE]. 

Ms. FURSE. Madam Chairman, as a 
member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, I rise in support 
of H.R. 1845, the National Biological 
Survey Act. This legislation will lay a 
firm foundation for our knowledge of 
natural resources. Good science can 
only begin with good data collection, 
and the National Biological Survey 
will get us on the right track. 

Think of it this way: Imagine trying 
to determine how a program could best 
serve the residents of a State without 
knowing how many people live in it, or 
trying to most effectively use our 
funds to alleviate poverty without 
knowing how many people are in pov- 
erty. Without the information provided 
by the census, we could not make in- 
formed decisions. Likewise, we need 
the information from the biological 
survey to help us make good decisions 
about the environmental challenges 
facing our Nation. 

There are untold benefits for all 
Americans that begin with this bill. 
For example, the key to curing many 
diseases may lie in our plants and 
other biological resources. We will not 
know how many exist, what conditions 
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they thrive in, or how to manage them 
without an accurate accounting of 
their existence. The legislation begins 
us toward better understanding of our 
environment, so that we can make bet- 
ter decisions. 

To all those who are concerned about 
this legislation infringing on their pri- 
vate property rights, let me just reit- 
erate that H.R. 1845 does not give the 
National Biological Survey any man- 
agement or regulatory powers. State 
and tribal laws pertaining to private 
property rights are ensured and specifi- 
cally protected. 

I want to compliment Chairman 
STUDDS and the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee for their hard work on this leg- 
islation, and I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 1845. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
(Mr. HERGER]. 

Mr. HERGER. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to H.R. 1845, 
the Biological Survey Act. 

This legislation represents another 
attack on rural America. It establishes 
one more bureaucratic layer within the 
Department of Interior subject to ma- 
nipulation by the extreme environ- 
mental movement. The National Bio- 
logical Survey does nothing more than 
further restrict private property rights 
and diminish the value of lands for 
families that depend on natural re- 
sources for their existence. 

This bill is yet another nail in the 
coffin for family farmers, ranchers, and 
timber communities. It would empower 
Federal bureaucrats to trespass on pri- 
vate property without permission in a 
further effort to lock up the land. 

The bill's drafters further showed 
their hostility to private property 
rights by failing to provide for com- 
pensation of property owners whose 
land is devalued as a result of this sur- 
vey. Indeed, the survey is not even di- 
rected to consider the impacts of its 
work on the economic climate within a 
community. 

Madam Chairman, the biological sur- 
vey authorized in this bill will further 
erode our most basic constitutional 
rights, and will ruin the lives of thou- 
sands of law abiding citizens. It is time 
for Congress to reverse this policy of 
locking up our lands without consider- 
ing the human consequences. I urge a 
no vote. 
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Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. TAUZIN] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the committee 
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and the ranking member for yielding 
me this time. 

Madam Chairman, I rise, as I will 
continue to rise this afternoon, in an 
effort to improve this bill. It can and 
should be improved in some very im- 
portant aspects. 

Let me describe some of the amend- 
ments we will offer this afternoon, and 
I hope Members will consider them as 
reasonable and responsive amendments 
to this bill to make it work better, to 
make it more acceptable to the af- 
fected landowners and citizens of this 
country who will be touched by this 
survey. 

One of the amendments we will offer 
will deal with the provision of the bill 
that allows for volunteers to come on 
your private property. The problem 
with volunteers doing the survey is 
that this is a Government survey of the 
biological resources of this country. If 
volunteers with a special interest in 
mind can come upon your private prop- 
erty to conduct this survey, I suspect 
it may just not be the kind of objective 
survey that all of us want to see. 

We will offer a second amendment if 
that one fails, to make sure that the 
landowner at least knows who these 
volunteers are, who they work for, if 
they do not work for the Government, 
and make sure he gives his or her con- 
sent to these individuals coming upon 
his or her private property before those 
individuals actually enter and begin 
conducting surveys on private prop- 
erty. 

We will offer another amendment to 
make sure that when the data is col- 
lected on your private property that 
the Secretary has to inform you about 
what they found, and has to give you 
an adequate chance to appeal, if you 
will, to contest that information if you 
think it is false. Consider the fact that 
volunteers may be on your property, in 
fact, gathering information. They may 
have an interest at stake in saying 
that something is on your property. It 
may not be there. If you do not have a 
right to appeal, if some process is not 
established to give the private land- 
owner a chance to go to the Secretary 
and say, wait a minute, that is just not 
so, that is not the condition of my 
property, then we are not adequately 
protecting people in America as this 
survey is conducted. 

We will offer another amendment 
dealing with a change that was made in 
the bill when it left our committees. 
This is a substitute bill in the place of 
the bill that came out of the bill that 
came out of the Committee on Natural 
Resources and the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. What the 
substitute bill does is to change one 
word, and it changes the word ‘‘inhab- 
iting” to the word “and,” so that the 
bill defines biological resources as not 
the animals and plants living in 
ecosystems, but it now becomes the 
ecosystems themselves. It is a broad 
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extension of the Biological Survey that 
I do not think was intended by either 
of the two committees. 

Finally, I will offer two other amend- 
ments which I understand we are going 
to get a ruling on, and I may not have 
a chance to let Members vote on. I wish 
I could. One will be an amendment to 
ask that humans be taken into account 
when this survey is done. Now what 
could be more germane than a consid- 
eration of humans when we consider 
the biological life on this planet, in 
this country. But that, I understand, 
may be ruled nongermane, but we will 
try to offer it nevertheless. 

Finally, we will offer the amendment 
I suggested to Members that Bruce 
Babbitt suggested to us in committee, 
to make the land and water conserva- 
tion fund available to compensate 
landowners when, in fact, their land is 
taken as a result of this survey and 
subsequent management decisions of 
the Government. That amendment, 
too, may be considered nongermane, 
but we will give Members a chance to 
look at it at least. And they will see it 
again sometime in the future. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAMBURG]. 

Mr. HAMBURG. Madam Chairman, I 
rise today in support of H.R. 1845, legis- 
lation to establish a National Biologi- 
cal Survey. 

The National Biological Survey will 
establish a consolidated and com- 
prehensive inventory of our Nation’s 
living resources, eliminating wasteful 
repetition in research and promoting 
the more efficient and coordinated ap- 
proach necessary to streamline our 
Government. 

The National Biological Survey is a 
commitment to the need for gathering 
high-quality biological information 
over a long period of time, enabling the 
identification of important trends. As 
we learn more and more about the dy- 
namics of interdependence in living 
systems, the significance of extensive 
long-term studies for true understand- 
ing is increasingly apparent. For the 
many species and ecosystems already 
in decline today, the importance of 
gaining as much knowledge as possible 
before they are irretrievably lost can- 
not be disputed. 

Comprehensive and accurate data 
collected by the survey could allow 
early detection of species declines, pre- 
venting emergency-room measures nec- 
essary under the Endangered Species 
Act when a species has declined to the 
point of extinction. Early identifica- 
tion of environmental degradation al- 
lows for more flexibility, more options 
for conservation, without significant 
economic dislocation. 

A relevant case in point is the immi- 
nent petition to list coho salmon 
throughout its range in the lower 48 
States. According to the Pacific Rivers 
Council, the monitoring of wild coho 
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populations and habitat by both Fed- 
eral and State agencies has been gross- 
ly inadequate. Adequate prior knowl- 
edge of the declining state of coho pop- 
ulations could have allowed resource 
managers to more effectively manage 
watersheds on an ecosystem basis to 
prevent or slow the decline. Now, $100 
million per year from recreational and 
commercial coho fisheries has been 
lost to the already bruised and bleeding 
economy of the pacific Northwest. 

It’s time to recognize that the true 
wealth of our Nation is its magnificent 
and diverse living resources. Any less 
than a complete commitment to thor- 
ough understanding and knowledge of 
this vast reservoir is an abrogation of 
our responsibility to ourselves, our 
children, and the generations of the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of my 
time. 

Madam Chairman, I just want to 
elaborate on a statement that was 
made just a moment ago by my friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
TAUZIN). 

As this legislation is currently writ- 
ten, representatives of the Govern- 
ment, or volunteers, can go on private 
property without written permission, 
subject only to the applicable State 
law of the jurisdiction in which the 
data is to be collected. So under the 
terms of this legislation, section 3(a) 
allows the use of volunteers to conduct 
the duties of the survey. 

What this means, very simply, is that 
in all likelihood we will have rep- 
resentatives of the Sierra Club, the Au- 
dubon Society, the Friends of the 
Earth, Greenpeace, Friends of Animals, 
and Earth First trampling on private 
property all over this country. And 
this is why there needs to be some cer- 
tainty, and why the amendment of the 
gentleman from Louisiana is so impor- 
tant. It points out a strategic flaw in 
this particular piece of legislation. 

If anyone needs any other proof, let 
me come back to the statement of Dr. 
Thomas Lovejoy. I want everyone to 
know the words of the science adviser 
to the Secretary, a member of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey Steering Com- 
mittee. His words say it all and his 
words are: 

The National Biological Survey will map 
the whole Nation for all biology and deter- 
mine development for the whole country and 
regulate it all because that is our obligation 
as set forth in the Endangered Species Act. 

If anyone wants to know what the 
real threat, what the real intent of this 
legislation is, it is spelled out in this 
particular statement by Dr. Lovejoy. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, may 
I inquire how much time is remaining 
on this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. STUDDS) has 4 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I re- 
serve the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. VENTO). 

Mr. VENTO. Madam Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the National Bio- 
logical Survey. Really I think this is a 
visionary effort to try to develop a 
data base on which our decisions and 
laws that are already in force and ef- 
fect can go forth. 

I think that the disagreements, many 
of the disagreements that we have en- 
countered really result from the fact 
that after actions have been taken, or 
not taken as the case may be, we find 
that we did not have the proper data 
. base, and that really is what this meas- 
ure does in terms of biological re- 
sources, and needed information. 

We have to move out of the mindsets 
of the past and look to the 21st century 
and the types of problems that we are 
facing with regard to the natural re- 
sources of this great land. 
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Frankly, those resources, I think, as 
Americans, as stewards, as people, 
mostly immigrants who have come to 
this country, the sons and daughters of 
immigrants, we have a special respon- 
sibility to retain what is special about 
our natural heritage and do it in an in- 
telligent and thoughtful way. We try to 
do that through land classification na- 
tionally, through a myriad of State 
and local laws that deal with that re- 
source. And I think if we can get better 
information that would be available to 
everyone, that would certainly be in 
our best interest and improve our abil- 
ity to make decisions. 

Today on the floor and throughout 
the debate, I guess, we are going to see 
others who are going to try to anneal 
to this, attach to this particular goal, 
of establishing a data base, all the spe- 
cific problems that are being encoun- 
tered with the Clean Water Act, the 
Endangered Species Act, the designa- 
tions of parks, with changes in land 
values, flood control, wetland-type is- 
sues. 

That points out, I think, the fact 
that there are so many conflicts and 
the need for better information. The 
thing is that most of these efforts are 
being talked about today, they want to 
visit all of these problems upon the ob- 
jective gathering of information. It is 
simply inappropriate, misleading. 

I think some of this hysteria which I 
have seen evidenced even here on the 
floor today is the type of scare tactics 
being thrown out here about special en- 
vironmental groups, conservation 
groups coming on your land and taking 
or getting information, they are really 
misleading and a disservice to the true 
purpose of what this bill is about. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
property rights of individuals is guard- 
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ed by local, State, and even Federal 
laws today, and that remains in effect. 
This legislation does not change that. 
In fact, I think most property owners 
would be happy to have the informa- 
tion available to them, and it would be 
available in terms of the ecosystems. 

We know, for instance, that the lot 
lines and the section lines and the 
boundary lines of this country do not 
apply to some of the ecosystems that 
exist. Obtaining that information in an 
orderly way, in a legal way, with prop- 
erty rights protected as they are today 
and will be tomorrow with this particu- 
lar legislation, is appropriate. 

The fact is we do not have to over- 
burden and drown the purpose of this 
particular legislation in a sea of confu- 
sion and fear in order to accomplish 
that particular purpose. 

I hope that we will reject those 
amendments today and move forward 
with a sound data base for science and 
decision makers who are interested in 
making positive and intelligent deci- 
sions. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong support of 
H.R. 1845, which establishes the National Bio- 
logical Survey [NBS] within the Department of 
the Interior. This bill has been the subject of 
open and thorough hearings and markups, 
and the hard work of members on the Mer- 
chant Marine, Natural Resources, and Science 
Committees has produced the present legisla- 
tion—a_ well-crafted bill which provides for a 
comprehensive scientific research program in 
the Department of the Interior. This bill im- 
proves the Department’s research capabilities, 
and its ability to effectively manage the Na- 
tion’s resources under its care, without institut- 
ing a costly and cumbersome new bureauc- 
racy or compromising the existing programs in 
the various Interior agencies. 

H.R. 1845 was introduced on April 22, 1993, 
by Chairman StupDs of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and a joint 
hearing of the Subcommittee on National 
Parks, Forests and Public Lands, which | 
chair, and the Merchant Marine Subcommittee 
on Environment and Natural Resources was 
held on July 15, 1993. While the bill had not 
been referred to the National Parks, Forests 
and Public Lands Subcommittee at that time, 
we worked closely with Chairman STUDDS to 
ensure that the Natural Resources Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over a substantial por- 
tion of the programs to be included in the 
NBS, would be involved in the consideration of 
H.R. 1845. 

The bill has since been marked up by both 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, and a hearing has been held by the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology. A substitute developed by the three 
committees is the text of the bill we are con- 
sidering today. 

H.R. 1845, as introduced, was a very basic 
proposal that lacked specifics on the organiza- 
tional structure and responsibilities of this new 
Agency. As amended, the bill would combine 
substantial portions of the biological research 
and survey activities of the eight Bureaus 
which currently maintain independent biologi- 
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cal research activities into a new Bureau. The 
purpose of the newly created National Biologi- 
cal Survey [NBS] would be to gather, analyze, 
and disseminate the biological information 
necessary for the wise stewardship of the Na- 
tion's natural resources, and to foster under- 
standing of biological systems and the benefits 
they provide to society. 

The NBS will integrate and focus the De- 
partment’s biological research program, pro- 
vide a basis for clearer priority-setting by de- 
partmental managers, develop an anticipatory, 
proactive biological science program and pro- 
vide for the generation of timely, objective sci- 
entific information essential for decision mak- 
ing within the Department. The NBS will also 
undertake a coordinate inventory and monitor- 
ing program to assess the overall status of 
plants and animals and trends in their abun- 
dance, health, and distribution, producing a 
baseline from which to compare changes in 
ecosystems and from which to assist in mak- 
ing management decisions. 

A Director, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary for Fish, 
Wildlife and Parks, would oversee the func- 
tions of the NBS with the input of both a NBS 
policy board consisting of the Directors of 
other Bureaus within the Department and 
other senior Department officials and a NBS 
science council consisting of representatives 
of other public and private entities. 

The Interior appropriations bill, already ap- 
proved by the House, provides funding for this 
new program. However, this authorizing legis- 
lation is needed to provide the specifics of this 
plan. Certainly, such reorganization will and 
should result in savings, efficiency, and the 
delivery of more timely and accurate informa- 
tion to the Bureaus that use and need such 
scientific information. Today we need a signifi- 
cant amount of biological science. Tomorrow 
we will need much more, and the biological 
sciences are changing from filed labs to so- 
phisticated repositories that must properly 
interface with the field. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks, Forests and Public Lands, | am 
particularly interested in the effect of this new 
initiative on existing research mandates, espe- 
cially those for the National Park Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management. Scientific re- 
search is inextricably related to resource man- 
agement. The lack of a comprehensive and ef- 
fective scientific research program, particularly 
in the National Park Service, has sometimes 
resulted in inadequate or harmful management 
of irreplaceable resources. The consolidation 
of a scientific research program department- 
wide should not further dissociate the research 
from its application to resource management 
on the ground. We must assure the develop- 
ment of an integrated and more productive 
science and research effort which provides 
clearer focus and greater opportunities for the 
Department's overall scientific program yet re- 
mains responsive to the research needs of the 
individual Bureaus. 

The need for an improved scientific re- 
search program in the National Parks has 
been well documented in the last several 
years, most recently in a National Academy of 
Sciences report released in August of 1992 
which decried the lack of a distinct science 
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program in the National Park Service and 
called for “immediate and aggressive atten- 
tion” to the development of an appropriate 
program. | do not believe the establishment of 
a National Biological Survey negates the need 
for an improved research program in the Na- 
tional Park Service, and | intend to pursue, in 
cooperation with the Department, separate 
legislation providing a specific science and re- 
search mandate for the National Park Service 
which has been under consideration for the 
past few years. 

However, the goal and structure of a new 
improved, coordinated, and comprehensive 
scientific research program in the Department 
of the Interior has never been more critical 
than it is today. The threats to our resources 
have become increasingly severe and their 
management has become increasingly com- 
plicated. The Department of the Interior and 
most land managers expend too little on ap- 
propriate scientific research. Objective, thor- 
ough research is needed to identify the re- 
sources, to understand their dynamics and to 
assess the effects of specific threats so that 
appropriate management decisions can be 
made and implemented. 

| believe this bill, as amended, provides for 
the most efficient and effective department- 
wide science program possible, a program 
which relies not only on a major reorganization 
of existing Department personnel and budgets, 
but on coordination with other Federal Agen- 
cies and on the development of regulations to 
ensure that managers of the resources under 
the Department's jurisdiction are not further 
disengaged from the research process. 

| support the Secretary’s focus on good 
science and his desire to develop a com- 
prehensive and coordinated program to pro- 
vide that most objective and up-to-date infor- 
mation and guidance, and | urge my col- 
leagues’ support for this bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, I rise with mixed 
emotions about the National Biological 
Survey. At first, it sounded good. Let’s 
get all information about our Nation's 
biological resources we can, so we 
aren’t arguing over science when issues 
arise about spotted owls, woodpeckers, 
snail darters or delta smelts. Interior 
Secretary Babbitt said the bill was de- 
signed to “get good information so we 
can avoid trainwrecks.’’ As time has 
passed, however, it has become clear to 
me that while avoiding trainwrecks is 
something all of us can support, many 
who support this legislation think that 
the only way to avoid trainwrecks is to 
make sure we don’t ever get the chance 
to lay the tracks in the first place. 

To do so, these supporters are willing 
to trample private property rights by 
allowing Government bureaucrats and 
employees of fundraising groups to 
snoop around on private farms, fields, 
and property around the country with- 
out letting the landowners know. 

The original bill from the Depart- 
ment even wanted to exempt this agen- 
cy from the Freedom of Information 
Act. That means that taxpayers would 
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pay Federal goons to come on their 
land without their knowledge to get in- 
formation about their property that 
the landowner could not get access to 
later. If the Sierra Club, Greenpeace or 
Earth First wants to get into the act, 
this bill lets them do the Government’s 
work. This information might be used 
to stop the farmer from farming, or the 
landowner from selling, or spawn a 
whole host of Government intrusions 
into private property. 

Just listen to what Secretary 
Babbitt’s own science advisor, Thomas 
Lovejoy, says about the NBS: 

The NBS will map the whole Nation for all 
biology and determine development for the 
whole country and regulate it all because 
that is our obligation as set forth in the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

According to Secretary Babbitt’s own 
science advisor, this is a bill that will 
be used to implement national land use 
planning. 

Madam Chairman, that’s not what I 
signed up for when I took my oath of 
office. Alaskans do not want to pay 
taxes so that the Government and their 
agents in Sierra Club could roam at 
will on their property to find the 
means to deny them the full use of that 
property. Neither do Alaskans pay 
property taxes on land the Government 
is going to be able to tell them how to 
use. 

So the question is, what happened to 
this good idea? There’s nothing wrong 
with knowing what we've got, right? 
Well, maybe it is the changes the bill 
has undergone. Maybe it is that people 
don’t trust their Government, and for 
good reason. Maybe it is because while 
the words used to describe the NBS 
sound good, the actions of supporters 
say something different. And the ac- 
tions surrounding this bill have spoken 
loudly about the supporters’ inten- 
tions. For example, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee has private property 
rights protected in their bill. But for 
some reason, the Department of the In- 
terior lobbied the Natural Resources 
Committee to drop the language. What 
does that tell us? Mr. TAYLOR will offer 
his amendment today to correct this 
rip-off of private property rights, and I 
intend to support it. How about the ac- 
tions of the Department in setting up 
the NBS? Here we are today on the 
floor debating whether to establish the 
agency, and the House didn’t include 
funding for the NBS in next year’s ap- 
propriation bill, but you can call 208- 
3733 in Washington and they answer the 
phone, “National Biological Survey”. 
Why are we bothering? With Dr. 
Lovejoy chomping at the bit to map 
the whole country to determine devel- 
opment through regulation, it is pretty 
clear the Department doesn’t think it 
needs our legislation. 

They have even put together a list of 
those bureaurcrats they are going to 
staff the NBS with when it gets rolling. 
One of these is Dr. Dave Graber, who 
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was quoted in the L.A. Times in 1989 as 
saying: 

I know social scientists who remind me 
that people are part of nature, but it isn’t 
true. Until such time as Homo sapiens 
should decide to rejoin nature, some of us 
can only hope for the right virus to come 
along. 

Madam Chairman, this is a case of a 
good bill gone bad. The public relations 
has been good, but there’s a lot hidden. 
Without amendments to protect pri- 
vate property rights, restrict the scope 
of the NBS, and make it consistent 
with Secretary Babbitt’s public state- 
ments about its intent, the bill is a 
travesty. 

Madam Chairman, may I suggest to 
my colleagues and those people who 
have the privilege of access to this 
floor that we look at what has hap- 
pened to us in 6 months: The largest so- 
cialist tax bill ever passed by this Con- 
gress, taking away from those people 
that have worked hard, and giving it to 
those who have not; a health program 
offered to this body and this Nation 
that decreases health care, does not in- 
crease health care, that increases the 
taxes and diminishes the great health 
system we have; and today we are 
working on a bill that is a taking of 
the lands, of the private rights of indi- 
viduals. 

This is an agenda that raised its head 
in 1935 under Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt; this is the socialist agenda to 
make sure that Big Brother, big Gov- 
ernment controls all and everyone. 
This is a turning of the page backward 
on our future, depriving individuals of 
their rights and of the future, of their 
own abilities upon which they can 
achieve on their own. This is part of 
the agenda, the socialist agenda, the 
controlling of the money and the 
wealth, the controlling of the individ- 
ual health care, and now the control- 
ling of the land and the resources. 

Let us not fool ourselves. This is bad 
legislation. It should be defeated, and 
at least we should adopt those amend- 
ments that are going to be offered. If 
they are not accepted, then let us de- 
feat a bad piece of legislation. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, I hope that the 
House will support this legislation and 
turn down those amendments that 
would harm this legislation. Let us un- 
derstand where this legislation comes 
from. 

We have just completed over 12 years 
when this Government did not dis- 
charge its obligations under the var- 
ious environmental acts, and as a re- 
sult of that we have run into crisis 
after crisis in every region of this 
country with respect to endangered 
species and wetlands policies, as they 
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affect one another. We see local gov- 
ernments strapped as they seek to de- 
fine and develop their areas because 
they cannot confront these issues. We 
see economic development projects 
held in abeyance as we try to gather 
the evidence, when the evidence would 
have been readily available had we 
complied with the law. 

What Secretary Babbitt has given us 
here is an opportunity with the Na- 
tional Biological Survey to end those 
crises, to get out ahead of the issues so 
that we can start to pool the informa- 
tion, so that we can make comprehen- 
sive and rational decisions about our 
environmental concerns and our eco- 
nomic development concerns in this 
Nation. 

We just spent a decade extracting 
from every developer in California 1 
acre, one-half acre, 3 acres of wetlands 
to mitigate something they were doing 
on their land. As we go back now and 
look at those wetlands, most of them 
have deteriorated. Most of them are 
not serving the purpose. Had we known 
more about the needs and the nature of 
the wetlands and the species that were 
imperiled, maybe we could have dealt 
with off-site mitigation and created 
wetlands of great significance, but that 
was not done because we did not know 
that. 

Do we want to continue through the 
next generation with the same igno- 
rance, the same gridlock, the same 
lack of productivity that we have had 
over the last 12 years? Each and every 
one of you that has endangered species 
in your districts knows the answer is 
no. 

This is an opportunity to try to get 
ahead of that problem. This is to bring 
together the most preeminent sci- 
entists that we have, bring them to- 
gether for common purposes of sharing 
that information. 

Everybody understands because it is 
very clear in the bill that while we will 
gather the information with respect to 
ecosystems, with respect to the envi- 
ronment, with respect to species, the 
National Biological Survey will not set 
binding policy, nor will it as an institu- 
tion be charged with making land man- 
agement decisions. It will simply be an 
agency that develops, standardizes, and 
maps comprehensive information cur- 
rently collected by separate agencies 
and very often filed away because one 
agency is not talking to the other. 

We cannot continue that. It is far too 
expensive for the Nation. It is far too 
expensive for our economic system and 
it does not serve our environmental 
concerns the way it should. 

We need this kind of coordination 
and we need this information, and we 
need to have the analysis of this infor- 
mation. That is what the National Bio- 
logical Survey does. It does that and no 
more. It imperils no one’s property. It 
takes no one’s property or their prop- 
erty interest. It respects all State and 
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tribal laws with the right to entry. It 
requires that you get consent before 
you do that. That is what the three 
committees that hammered this out 
decided would work. 

I would hope that you would respect 
their judgment so that we can get on 
with the purposes and the goals of the 
National Biological Survey. 

Some of the speakers today have said 
that this is going to unleash the Fed- 
eral Government to use volunteers to 
go on to private land. It will not, not 
without permission. 

I find that the same people who sup- 
port programs that allow volunteers to 
go on to private land, and now they are 
opposed to it. Many of you have helped 
raise money. You have attended din- 
ners for Ducks Unlimited, for Califor- 
nia wildfowl. Two of the largest hunt- 
ing organizations in the Nation, what 
do they do? They help the Federal Gov- 
ernment go out and audit lands and de- 
velop wetlands and develop plans and 
recoveries to work with farmers. With- 
out those volunteers, we could never 
afford the land acquisition program. 
We could never afford some of the solu- 
tions that the volunteer sector has 
brought to the Federal Government as 
a way of helping people manage their 
land that is consistent with hunting 
and fishing and sustainable wildlife. 

So let us not pretend that this is all 
new or this is suddenly evil, because in 
fact many of my colleagues, a majority 
of this body, have supported those ef- 
forts with their time, with their 
money, and with the support of those 
organizations, and the organizations go 
on and on. Many of you are members of 
those organizations. 

So let us not pretend that this is 
some kind of household raid on people’s 
properties. The bill specifically states 
that you must have consent. 

This is an effort, Madam Chairman, 
to solve a problem on a comprehensive 
basis. The decision to use this informa- 
tion in terms of the management of the 
land anywhere in this country is an en- 
tirely different decision and that will 
be addressed at that time, whether it is 
in the Endangered Species Act or wet- 
lands legislation, or the Clean Water 
Act or any other piece of legislation 
that comes along. s 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Madam 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
bill. I rise in disagreement with my 
chairman who painted a vision of us 
knowing everything that needs to be 
done at the Federal Government and 
doing it there. I think that is my basic 
problem. 

Let me just list several reasons why 
Iam in disagreement. 

No. 1, lam not sure why we are going 
through this debate. Secretary Babbitt 
has already created this agency. He 
said he would not do it until after the 
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appropriations for this bill was 
through. It is already done. He did it 
on his own initiative. I think that is 
the wrong direction to take. 

No. 2, I am a little concerned when 
the Secretary says that: this NBS in 
many ways is designed to help and save 
the West. Let me tell you, we cannot 
take much more help. After we have 
been through grazing fees and grazing 
regulations, Bureau of Reclamation 
water fees, the moratorium on oil and 
gas exploration, timber reduction, the 
wetlands, the wool program, endan- 
gered species, we cannot take any more 
help from the Federal Government and 
stay alive economically. 

No. 3, there is great reference in this 
bill to ecosystems and biological diver- 
sity, but no explanation or definition 
of what that is. I have no idea whether 
that means a watershed, whether that 
means it runs from the Yellowstone 
Park to the Big Horn Mountains. 

No. 4, centralization. Certainly in 
Vice President GORE’s plan to change 
the role of Government, he says to de- 
centralize decisions, do some decen- 
tralizing. This is absolutely the oppo- 
site of that. It puts all these resource 
people together into one. 

I have to tell you as point No. 4, and 
I have observed this a lot, we are going 
to have the scientists doing the land 
management. We have land managers 
who are organized to manage these 
lands in terms of the economy, in 
terms of politics, in terms of the ecol- 
ogy, environment, all these things. We 
are going to have them managed by 
scientists who have nothing on their 
minds except the single purpose of the 
Biological Survey. Evidence of that is 
the wolf breeder reduction thing in 
Yellowstone Park. The only people who 
have been for pushing that are the sci- 
entists. It has been on their agenda. 

Finally, the idea that private prop- 
erty will not be affected, it is private 
property in all these things and they 
are all affected. 

Mr. LAROCCO. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
yielding this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1845, the National Biological Sur- 
vey Act. 

H.R. 1845 creates a new bureau within 
the Interior Department that will be 
responsible for carrying out all of the 
Department's biological research, mon- 
itoring, and inventorying functions. 
Currently, these functions are per- 
formed by eight different bureaus each 
with its own regulatory agenda. 

Madam Chairman, I cannot impress 
upon this body enough how important 
it is to separate regulation from re- 
search. We need to base our policy- 
making on good, unadulterated 
science, not on politics or regulatory 
expediency. 
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I believe that the bodies within the 
Department of the Interior—the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the National Park 
Service and others—have done a fairly 
good job of collecting data on our bio- 
logical resources over the years. But 
sometimes that data is colored by the 
narrow concerns of a particular service 
or bureau. Not necessarily in a delib- 
erate, conscious manner, but rather, 
because their regulatory mission acts 
like blinders to shut out information 
that is not pertinent to the regulatory 
function. In a sense, the current sys- 
tem is akin to letting the fox guard the 
chicken coop. It is time for that sys- 
tem to change. 

Another problem with the current 
system is one of duplication. There are 
eight entities in the Department right 
now conducting basic biological re- 
search and data collection. While this 
arrangement has served us adequately, 
clearly it is not the most efficient way 
to conduct the business of research. 
Too often, there is needless duplication 
of effort, as well as unnecessary bu- 
reaucracy which makes it difficult for 
public and private landowners to ac- 
quire the information they need. Merg- 
ing the research functions of the Inte- 
rior Department will save time and ef- 
fort for all of us. 

Creating a National Biological Sur- 
vey will also improve the quality of our 
biological data by ensuring that re- 
search will be conducted on an eco- 
system level. We make laws to govern 
a Nation or individual States, but na- 
ture transcends such boundaries. While 
we may wish to go on making law on a 
State-by-State basis, we need to cata- 
log and evaluate biological data on an 
ecosystem level so that we will at least 
be able to make informed decisions 
about how to manage our natural re- 
sources. Hopefully, by making deci- 
sions based on more complete and ac- 
curate information, we can avoid the 
types of conflicts between economy and 
ecology that we are now experiencing. 
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Madam Chairman, I want to com- 
mend Secretary Babbitt for proposing 
this particular initiative. I know it is 
one of his top priorities. I also want to 
commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, on which I serve, as well 
as the chairman, and others, of the 
Committee on Natural Resources for 
their efforts in moving this legislation 
ahead. It is a good bill. 

Madam Chairman, I listened to the 
debate today and wondered whether we 
are debating the same bill I am famil- 
iar with. There is such excessive rhet- 
oric. 

I urge my colleagues to support this. 
It is a good bill with or without the 
amendments that are being offered to 
it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
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tleman from California [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Madam Chairman, 
I am very concerned about this act, 
and, just to illustrate what we are 
dealing with here, I hope all the Mem- 
bers, especially those from other than 
the Western States who already know 
there is a problem, will take a look at 
this. 

Here we got a map of the United 
States. By the way, we have got spe- 
cies, ranges, base and recovery plans 
representing 24 percent of the species 
listed on July 8, 1992. Here we have the 
overlay for birds. This is 24 percent, 
and my colleagues can see the impact 
that we are going to have across the 
United States, and this is just to indi- 
cate what is going to happen when we 
get this biological survey going. Here 
is what we know so far about the birds 
that would be protected, and then we 
are going to go over here to the rep- 
tiles and the amphibians, and we add to 
it, and we will add to that the mam- 
mals. Look what large sections of the 
country we get here, and then we will 
add to that the invertebrates, and last- 
ly: fish. 

Madam Chairman, we can see that 
most of the United States is covered by 
this. 

I say to my colleagues, “If you like 
what’s happened under the Endangered 
Species Act, if you liked what's hap- 
pened under the wetlands policy, you 
are going to love the National Biologi- 
cal Survey because it’s coming your 
way.” 

Maybe this is what we need, Madam 
Chairman, for the country because fi- 
nally the whole country will wake up 
and realize what is happening to pri- 
vate property rights. 

This thing is a nightmare. These var- 
ious organizations that have been 
pushing for more regulatory controls 
are salivating to get this because they 
know what it will mean. It will mean 
governmental control of private prop- 
erty. 

When these amendments come up, we 
have got to support them to try to put 
some constraints on this, but I think 
this map clearly illustrates what this 
means for private property owners 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE] has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. I yield 15 sec- 
onds to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DOOLITTLE] for a question from 
my good friend, 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, does 
the gentleman’s map include plants 
which are also covered? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. We also have 
plants. 

Mr. HAYES. In other words, that 
would be an additional overlay; would 
it not? 
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Mr. DOOLITTLE. It would be. 

Mr. HAYES. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. SAXTON]. 

Mr. SAXTON. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 1845. 

Ignorance is not bliss, and this is an 
attempt to solve that problem. Billions 
of dollars are expended every year on 
environmental regulations and litiga- 
tion which are based on politics and 
emotion rather than on knowledge and 
science. It is time we began to rely 
more on science to determine the sta- 
tus of our ecosystems and the re- 
sources they support and, at the same 
time, avoid the economic train wrecks 
which the current system continues to 
perpetuate year in and year out. 

Despite the arguments of today re- 
garding private property rights and 
other issues, such as the issues raised 
by the gentleman who just spoke, the 
majority of requests for biological sur- 
veys all across our country came from 
private entities who want to determine 
the biological status of property before 
making an investment, which could 
prove economically devastating later 
on when real knowledge comes out. 
The need to have science merged with 
the responsibilities of management and 
regulation is a change that is long 
overdue. That is what this bill does, 
and so I urge my colleagues to support 
this bill, and I believe the trend toward 
science and away from politics will 
lead to the environmental and eco- 
nomic health and stability of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. LAROCCO. Madam Chairman, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. KINGSTON]. 

Mr. KINGSTON. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 1845, and I 
think that the bill has some points in 
it. I think the people behind it truly 
believe the things that they think that 
it is going to accomplish, and their 
heart is in the right place, but, as 
somebody else alluded to, Madam 
Chairman, you cannot let your heart 
do the thinking. 

One thing I wanted to mention on the 
first page of the bill that we have not 
talked about is that on this is that this 
also calls for the cataloging of natural 
resources which would include gold, sil- 
ver, and oil, and any kind of ore. I say 
to my colleagues, "So, I guess if you 
were an oil company, you wanted to 
know what a competitor was up to, you 
could just grab their biological survey 
and find out how much oil they have, 
and on Mr. DOOLITTLE’s map here I 
think that would pretty well black out 
the whole page.” 

Now on page 2 we are told this bill 
will streamline government. This bill 
will make things easier. On page 2 it 
says that this group will work with 
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Federal, State and local agencies, and 
private organizations, and anyone else 
who is concerned with collecting data, 
distribution, on health, status and 
trends of the Nation's biological re- 
sources. 

That is not streamlining. That is 
more bureaucracy. That is more gov- 
ernment. That is going to lead to more 
jurisdictional battles, not less battles. 

Finally let me say this: 

We are talking about private prop- 
erty rights will not be violated, there 
will not be any problems of folks who 
are pushing this bill on a site, and yet, 
if one were to look at the committee 
report on page 12, it was brought out in 
committee that last year the National 
Park Service alone had over 2,800 pri- 
vate property violations, and these are 
folks that you want to say, oh, there is 
no problem; 2,800; that means, as the 
report says, they failed to follow their 
own procedures and contact private 
property owners. 

My colleagues, this is not inviting 
the Government onto our property. 
They do not need an invitation. They 
are going to come. They are going to 
say what one has and what one does 
not have, and I say to my colleagues, 
“They will never get out of our hair.” 

Vote “no.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, I would like to 
make one comment about everybody 
saying this is going to be done by the 
Government, and we are not going to 
take your rights away from you, and 
we are going to protect. We just want 
to know a little more. 

I say to my colleagues, “My God, if 
you believe this Government, we are in 
bad shape.” 

Alaska was told the same thing that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER] talked about down in the well, 
told the same thing: “Don't worry 
about it. Your mining claims are going 
to be protected. Glacier nickel mine 
will be protected in Glacier Bay. You 
will have your rights. They took it 
away from us through the agencies. We 
have a highway that the State claims, 
that goes from Mount Denali, the park, 
Denali Park, and I have had people ar- 
rested by the Park Service because it is 
their highway.” 

This Government, as that map shows, 
this is the turning page of the nation- 
alization, of the socialization, of the 
private and public lands of this great 
Nation of ours, and I do not care how 
much frosting one puts on this Na- 
tional Biology Survey. That is not 
what it is. This cake is rotten. It is a 
piece of legislation that will live to 
haunt every private land holder in the 
United States. 

I say to my colleagues, “You will 
have people coming onto your land, 
you will have to be told how you can 
develop it, if you can develop it, and 
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let’s remind ourselves that government 
has never made a nickel in its whole 
life. Every acre of land that has been 
taken out of production makes you no 
money.” 
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We talk about developing this great 
Nation and jobs for our people. That is 
nonsense, until you develop the re- 
sources we have. 

Look at the Clinton program. We are 
going to train people for jobs. What 
jobs? We are not manufacturing any- 
thing. We are not drilling any oil wells. 
We are not mining any minerals. We 
are not cutting any trees, because of 
woodpeckers and owls. 

What is this Nation doing? What is 
this Congress doing? Every time we 
come to the floor with a bill that 
comes out of that Committee on Natu- 
ral Resources, it takes away jobs from 
our American people. It does not create 
any new jobs, unless they are Govern- 
ment jobs. 

My god, let us stop this nonsense. Let 
us make this Nation great again. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology has a 
long history of addressing the issues 
contained in H.R. 1845, the National Bi- 
ological Survey Act of 1993. The com- 
mittee introduced and reported legisla- 
tion in both the 101st and the 102d Con- 
gresses addressing very similar issues 
to those contained in H.R. 1845. 

As chairman of the Science Commit- 
tee, I have long believed that com- 
prehensive and high quality scientific 
research and analysis must be the 
foundation for informed and timely de- 
cisionmaking about the Nation’s envi- 
ronment including our biological re- 
sources. Therefore, I was pleased when 
the President, in his Earth Day ad- 
dress, directed the Department of the 
Interior to create a National Biological 
Survey that would aid in protecting 
our biological resources and help ad- 
vance the search for new products that 
can be developed by our Nation’s agri- 
cultural and biotechnology industries. 
I congratulate Secretary Babbitt on his 
efforts to establish a National Biologi- 
cal Survey. 

Although the Science Committee was 
unable to report a bill before expira- 
tion of our short sequential referral, we 
did hold a hearing on H.R. 1845, as re- 
ported by the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. I have been very 
pleased with the cooperative nature 
with which Mr. STuDDs and Mr. MILLER 
and their staffs have worked with me 
and my staff to craft the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which is now 
before us. 

I believe the amendment has 
strengthened the language on peer re- 
view and addresses my earlier concerns 
about the validity and reliability of the 
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research conducted and the data to be 
collected by the survey. The creation 
of a National Biological Survey 
Science Advisory Council addresses not 
only my concerns about the independ- 
ence of the science to be conducted but 
also the coordination of research on bi- 
ological resources by Federal agencies, 
as well as State and local agencies, pri- 
vate organizations, research institu- 
tions, and other entities. 

Therefore, I would like to express my 
strong support for the establishment of 
the National Biological Survey. This 
activity is critical to developing the 
scientifically sound information base 
required to make responsible policy de- 
cisions with respect to protecting the 
Nation’s environment and ensuring 
that future generations can enjoy and 
benefit from our natural resources. 

Madam Chairman, I would like to 
correct one of the many misconcep- 
tions that Members may have about 
this bill. This bill will not unleash a 
plague of scientists on the land collect- 
ing all sorts of trivial and unimportant 
information. The level of research ef- 
fort and data collection on the Nation’s 
biological resources is not significantly 
increased. The goal of the bill is simply 
to reduce duplication of effort, enhance 
coordination, and improve efficiency, 
quality, and productivity. The estab- 
lishment of the Survey is entirely con- 
sistent with the recent recommenda- 
tions of the Vice President regarding 
reinventing Government. 

I wish to commend my colleagues Mr. 
STUDDS and Mr. MILLER for their ef- 
forts on H.R. 1845 and look forward to 
working with them in the future on is- 
sues concerning scientific research. 

I urge all Members to support pas- 
sage of H.R. 1845. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, our consideration 
today of H.R. 1845 will highlight sev- 
eral concerns Members have regarding 
the scope and operation of the proposed 
National Biological Survey. 

No one will argue that having more 
information about our biological re- 
sources is a bad or dangerous goal. 
What is at issue is whether the Depart- 
ment of Interior has given careful 
thought to establishing safeguards to 
ensure sound peer review of the data 
collected; and, whether Interior can 
manage the NBS in a manner which 
will not infringe on property rights. 

With a nod to another science project 
under the jurisdiction of the Science 
Committee, I wonder whether the Na- 
tional Biological Survey—a kind of 
supercollecting supersurvey—will suc- 
ceed in avoiding the natural resource 
conflicts Secretary Babbitt hopes it 
will. Since the Department of Interior 
has stewardship responsibility over 30 
percent of the lands in the United 
States, it is hard to believe the NBS 
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will not be used to manage and regu- 
late these—and other—properties in 
the United States. 

During his testimony on Capitol Hill, 
Secretary Babbitt admitted that an 
ecosystem is difficult to define. One of 
the witnesses before the Science Com- 
mittee suggested that defining 
ecosystems depends frequently on the 
discipline of the scientist making the 
definition. Peer review becomes dif- 
ficult if peers cannot agree, particu- 
larly if areas of so-called ecosystems 
are defined in different ways—each def- 
inition having a comparatively legiti- 
mate defense—based on soils, geology, 
plant and animal populations or hydro- 
logic features. Defining ecosystems, as 
the NBS is supposed to do, is not neat 
and tidy. Expecting to resolve conflicts 
through the NBS is probably wishful 
thinking. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
just-released report on the creation of 
the biological survey can give us, as 
well as Secretary Babbitt, little con- 
solation that what we are considering 
today will be the prescription for 
avoiding conflicts Secretary Babbitt 
hopes it will be. The National Academy 
study should send all of us back to our 
respective committees to rethink what 
we are doing. How peer review and data 
coordination with other Federal agen- 
cies is conducted and databases created 
and managed are big questions, both 
logistically and budgetarily, that are 
just not adequately addressed in this 
bill. 

Many of our citizens do not trust the 
Department of Interior, or for that 
matter, any Government agency, to re- 
spect their property rights. Given the 
Interior Inspector General’s recent re- 
port on the conduct of the National 
Natural Landmark Program, this dis- 
trust does have some foundation. There 
are numerous examples of bad science, 
poor public relations and dramatic 
overreactions inflicted on our citizens 
by the Government. Few of those who 
have been on the receiving end of the 
Government’s harassment ever thought 
this is the way they would experience 
their tax dollars at work. 

We have many serious questions to 
consider during debate on H.R. 1845, 
and since Secretary Babbitt has indi- 
cated that he will create the NBS with 
or without this bill, I suggest that we 
must rigorously exercise our oversight 
responsibilities over the next year to 
ensure that what was designed to avoid 
environmental train wrecks does not 
become a runaway train itself. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VALENTINE], the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Technology, En- 
vironment and Aviation. 

Mr. VALENTINE. Madam Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding 
time to me. 

I rise in support of the National Biol- 
ogy Survey Act of 1993. The sub- 
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committee I chair, along with the sub- 
committee chaired by Mr. HAYES from 
Louisiana, held an informative hearing 
on the NBS with Secretary Babbitt last 
month. I appreciate the graciousness of 
the chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Committee, Mr. STUDDS, and the chair- 
man of the Natural Resources Commit- 
tee, Mr. MILLER, in working with our 
committee to perfect this bill before it 
came to the floor. I believe that by 
working together the three committees 
have laid before the House a good bill. 

It is my personal opinion that a Na- 
tional Biological Survey can serve two 
important functions. The NBS will co- 
ordinate the scattered Federal biologi- 
cal research, information, and analysis. 

More importantly, the NBS will give 
the Federal Government an independ- 
ent, nonregulatory source of informa- 
tion about the Nation's living natural 
resources that will be uncompromised 
by management concerns. 

H.R. 1845 will help to ensure that 
management and policy decisions, re- 
quired under existing public law, are 
based on credible science. I have my 
own small tract of land on which I try 
to attract wildlife to view and help pre- 
serve. The information that the Survey 
gathers will be useful to those, such as 
myself, who are making long-term land 
management decisions. 

My initial concern with this legisla- 
tion was that it could lead, however 
unintentionally, to a taking of individ- 
ual citizens’ land. And this is accept- 
able only if the Government devises a 
fair and equitable solution to ensure 
just compensation for these lands or 
interests therein as required by the 
fifth amendment’s takings clause. 

But after listening to the testimony 
at our hearing, I believe that the 
takings issue is better debated when we 
discuss the reauthorization of the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

Madam Chairman, I urge all my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 1845. 
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Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding time to me. 

When I was preparing to come back 
after the weekend, one of my constitu- 
ents asked me what I was going to be 
doing this week. One of the things I 
mentioned to him, I was planning to 
prepare an amendment that would re- 
quire his written consent before the 
Federal Government could come onto 
his land and conduct a survey or their 
agents could conduct a survey. 

He was incredulous. He thought that 
we had solved that problem 200 years 
ago with the Bill of Rights. He thought 
that his property was his and that he 
had the right now to determine who 
could come on it and take surveys. 

If he committed a crime, he recog- 
nized that they could go into court and 
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get a court order or a warrant that 
would allow them to come onto his 
land. But most American people cannot 
conceive of the idea of the Federal 
Government running roughshod over 
an individual property owner’s prop- 
erty without his written consent. That 
is lacking from this bill. 

I am going to offer an amendment in 
a few moments that would require that 
written consent and hope to try to cure 
that. But it is inconceivable by the 
American people that that right is not 
in this legislation or here now. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman for his amend- 
ment, and I will support it. 

I remind the gentleman that the bill 
also allows volunteers, not nongovern- 
ment people, simply volunteers, not 
subject to American law or ethics or 
anything else, to enter one’s property 
without that written consent. I think 
that is incredible, but it is in the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, the gentleman is 
correct. And I think it is going to take 
a great army of volunteers to carry out 
the purpose of this bill. And I think 
there will be all sorts of folks vol- 
unteering to go on land without con- 
sent, unless we amend this legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
my time. 

I would like to conclude my portion 
of this debate by just reaffirming my 
support for this legislation. I am at a 
loss to really understand the thrust of 
the opponents’ arguments, because this 
bill, to the best of my knowledge, does 
not give any authority to the Depart- 
ment of Interior which it does not al- 
ready have. 

Second, it intends to perform the 
function that it already has in a more 
cost-effective way and one which will 
provide for a greater return to the vot- 
ers. 

With regard to the problem of going 
onto private property, this bill merely 
asserts that those employees or volun- 
teers who go on private property must 
do so in accordance with State law. To 
do anything else would establish two 
systems of law with regard to access to 
private property by public employees 
and, in my opinion, would confuse the 
situation more than anything else. 

If the opponents are not satisfied 
with the protection offered by State 
law in its access to private property by 
public employees, then I would suggest 
that they do their best to change the 
State laws so as to achieve the ends 
which they are seeking. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
POMBO]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. POMBO] is recog- 
nized for 242 minutes. 

Mr. POMBO. Madam Chairman, I just 
wanted to take the opportunity to rise 
at this point in opposition to the Na- 
tional Biological Survey. 

I think all of us gathered together 
would love to have more science and 
better information on what is out there 
and what is on our property and how it 
affects us. But quite frankly, I think 
that this is fiscally irresponsible. I 
think it is physically impossible to do. 

According to the opening statement 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, read- 
ing directly out of it, “The survey has 
an exquisitely simple yet awesome 
mission: cataloging everything that 
walks, crawls, swims, or flies around 
this country.” 

I think that that is physically impos- 
sible to do. 

I would like to ask a question, if I 
may, to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER]. Being the rank- 
ing member on the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, what 
is the gentleman’s position? Does the 
gentleman feel that this is physically 
possible to do this or financially pos- 
sible to do this? 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POMBO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, it 
seems to me that it is a project at least 
as big as the human genome project 
that has taken massive numbers of re- 
searchers, massive amounts of super- 
computer capacity in order to do. It is 
valuable research, and it is research 
that ultimately will affect human 
health. But we are talking about some- 
thing here that sounds like they are 
going to do a census, for instance, of 
all the ants in the country. What are 
we going to do? Send out school- 
children to count the ants on the side- 
walk on the way home, or are we going 
to have Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts out 
doing spider surveys? 

We really are in a position here, if we 
are talking about everything that 
crawls, of just absolutely massive num- 
bers that I do not see how we put that 
together into any kind of meaningful 
data base. 

Mr. POMBO. Madam Chairman, does 
the gentleman feel that it would be se- 
lectively enforced, the same way that 
many of our environmental laws are se- 
lectively enforced today to affect land- 
use planning? 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will continue to yield, I 
see some real danger here. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
BROWN] talked about the whole busi- 
ness of private property. I think our 
concern has to be here, what about peo- 
ple standing just off of private property 
who see, for instance, something that 
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is flying on private property that they 
regard as endangered? Does that mean 
then that under other laws we can then 
lock off that private property from any 
further development or from any fur- 
ther use? This does raise questions 
about exactly what the rights of the 
property owners are going to be, once 
we start this kind of survey. 

I think that takes it a step further 
than we have ever gone on some of 
these kinds of science projects. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FIELDS] is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, it has been interesting. Members 
have come up to me and to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. YOUNG] and 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALKER] and said, “I can’t believe 
that we are debating a piece of legisla- 
tion like this.” 

It is important for every Member to 
understand what this legislation means 
and for every staff member to make 
sure that their Member understands 
what this means, because ultimately, 
each of us will be responding to private 
property owners. 

These private property owners may 
be in an urban setting. They may be 
farmers. They may be ranchers. But 
they are going to come to us, first of 
all, when someone comes upon their 
property and, second, when they are 
denied the beneficial use of that prop- 
erty because of a governmental deci- 
sion. 

When Congress affects, denies, or, in 
this case, confiscates property, it is 
going to be us, as individual Members, 
who are going to have to respond to 
those constituents. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDS] is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
DE LA GARZA] for the purpose of a col- 
loquy. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Madam Chairman, 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

I would like to engage my friend, the 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, in a colloquy re- 
garding the intent of this bill. 

Although this legislation recognizes 
that the U.S. Forest Service and the 
Department of Agriculture have a role 
to play in the implementation of the 
National Biological Survey Act, I be- 
lieve some provisions are unclear. The 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
concerns that this legislation could im- 
pact the work and budget of the USDA. 
The committee would have grave con- 
cerns if the bill negatively impacts or 
draws financial resources away from 
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the U.S. Forest Service in its imple- 
mentation of forest management ac- 
tivities or the development of the ad- 
ministration’s ecosystems manage- 
ment goals. I would also like clarifica- 
tion that this bill does not allow the 
Secretary of Interior to unilaterally di- 
rect the activities of the U.S. Forest 
Service and that the measure requires 
consultation and agreement with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on Survey ac- 
tivities affecting national forest lands 
or personnel, 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, it is 
not the intent or mandate of this legis- 
lation to affect the budget or operation 
of Forest Service activities without 
prior consultation and agreement with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Madam Chairman, 
I thank the chairman of the committee 
for engaging me in this colloquy and I 
appreciate his clarification on this 
matter of great importance to the 
members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
would ask how much time I have re- 
maining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDS] has 2 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, let me just say 
briefly, if I may, that this has been an 
interesting debate. There has been a 
great deal more smoke than fire in it. 

This is a very simple bill. Members 
have addressed their remarks fre- 
quently to questions of takings of pri- 
vate property, to wetlands regulations, 
to recovery plans under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. I heard reference a 
moment ago, I thought, to confiscation 
of property. 

All of those are interesting and im- 
portant questions, Madam Chairman, 
but they have nothing whatsoever to 
do with this bill, and this bill has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with them. This 
bill involves the collection of scientific 
data. It is important, it is simple, and 
it should be passed. 

Mr. THOMAS of California. Madam Chair- 
man, | rise today in opposition to H.R. 1845, 
the National Biological Survey Act of 1993. 
This legislation, admittedly, has a noble pur- 
pose: To provide a comprehensive survey of 
the biological life of this Nation, on the order 
of the existing U.S. Geological Survey. The 
goal of this undertaking, the supporters of this 
bill claim, is to enhance our understanding of 
the number of species that live in this country 
as well as the relative health of each of those 
species. Armed with this information, the 
sponsors claim that we will be able to protect 
species on a proactive basis, before they are 
threatened or endangered. In this way, they 
conclude, we will avoid the train wrecks that 
currently characterize the implementation of 
the Endangered Species Act. 

Frankly, along with many of my constituents, 
| am skeptical. We have all seen how the En- 
dangered Species Act, another law with a 
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noble purpose, has been used as a weapon to 
attack the rights of private property owners 
and prohibit them from making use of their 
property. The train wrecks referred to by the 
sponsors of H.R. 1845 occur on an almost 
daily basis within my district and throughout 
the State of California. Farmers cannot plow 
their fields, water districts cannot upgrade their 
systems, developers must spend time and 
money consulting—often unsuccessfully—with 
Federal agencies to ensure that their plans do 
not result in takes of a protected species, and 
State transportation officials are forced to stop 
construction of roads and highways when spe- 
cies establish themselves on a construction 
site. 

Will the National Biological Survey solve 
these problems? | would like to think so, but 
| believe it will make things worse. The survey 
will be based on science, its supporters argue, 
and how can one argue with science? The 
truth is, the data gathered by the survey will 
be of no use without analysis and interpreta- 
tion, and it is this analysis and interpretation 
that is of concern to me. How often do reason- 
able persons, working independently on the 
same data, reach exactly the same results? 

Obviously, when presented with the informa- 
tion gathered by the survey, environmentalists 
will assert that it bolsters their claims that 
there are thousands of species and hundreds 
of ecosystems in this country that are in immi- 
nent danger of being wiped out unless imme- 
diate action is taken. Greater restrictions on 
the use of private property will be proposed 
and many more private citizens will find that 
they cannot disturb their land in any way be- 
cause it is habitat for one or more species. 

| cannot support this continued assault on 
the rights of private property owners. If society 
makes the determination that a species needs 
protection and private property values are di- 
minished as a result of this decision, society 
should be prepared to bear the burden of this 
diminished value and compensate those indi- 
viduals who have suffered a loss. Thecurrent 
legal structure providing protection to species 
does not do this. Before we undertake a sur- 
vey of the Nation’s biological life and discover 
more species that are in danger of disappear- 
ing, we should make sure that society pays 
the costs of protecting these species, rather 
than shifting the burden onto the backs of pri- 
vate property owners. 

Every day brings to light another horror 
story involving the implementation of the En- 
dangered Species Act. As a result, many 
Members expressed a desire to significantly 
revise this law. It is interesting to me that, just 
as it appeared that the pendulum was swing- 
ing in favor of rational approaches to species 
protection, the rules of the game are being 
changed. 

For years, we have relied on the Endan- 
gered Species Act, which takes a species-by- 
species approach to the problem. However, 
once a number of Members listened to the 
protests of their constituents and began calling 
for reasonable reform of this law, we are sud- 
denly told that we need to use a multispecies 
approach, protecting ecosystems rather than 
individual species. When | am sitting at the 
table, | find it more than a little suspicious 
when the rules of the game are changed after 
the hand has been dealt. 
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It is obvious that the current system of pro- 
tecting species needs to be reformed. How- 
ever, the sponsors of this legislation and those 
who are unwilling to revise the Endangered 
Species Act are not asking the right question. 
The question to the American taxpayer should 
not be phrased, Do you support preserving 
species?, but Are you willing to bear the cost 
of preserving species? If society, as a whole, 
benefits from the preservation of species, soci- 
ety should pay the costs associated with their 
conservation. The sponsors of the National Bi- 
ological Survey Act claim that it will help to re- 
duce the costs associated with the preserva- 
tion of species. That is a goal | share, but | 
believe we should also ensure that these 
costs are borne by the proper party: society. 
Until the rights of private property owners are 
given adequate protection, | cannot support 
this legislation. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Madam Chairman, | rise in 
support of the National Biological Survey Act 
which will streamline Federal research by 
combining eight separate Department of the 
Interior bureaus into one agency. This agency 
will consolidate the activities for biological re- 
search and information. 

This legislation will perform many of the 
functions that were included in H.R. 730, a bill 
| introduced in February of this year. 

The NBS must comply with applicable State 
and tribal laws regarding private property 
rights and privacy, which | know is a great 
concern to some of my colleagues. NBS will 
have no regulatory authority and cannot be 
used to take private property. NBS will help us 
to know what biological resources we have so 
that, with better long range planning, we can 
prevent the spotted owl crisis of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The NBS begins to fulfill the United States’ 
commitment as a signatory to the convention 
on biological diversity. By surveying and mon- 
itoring our own biological resources, the Unit- 
ed States leads by example. We are getting 
our own house in order before encouraging 
less developed countries to conduct biological 
inventories and to conserve their biological re- 
sources. 

Madam Chairman, the NBS is preventive 
medicine. It will give us a picture of our bio- 
logical diversity and alert us to potential prob- 
lems before they develop. | urge a “yes” vote 
for the National Biological Survey. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute printed in 
House Report 103-262 shall be consid- 
ered by sections as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment, and each 
section is considered as read. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

The text of section 1 is as follows: 


H.R. 1845 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, 

This Act may be cited as the “National Bi- 
ological Survey Act of 1993”. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 1? If not, the 
Clerk will designate section 2. 
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The text of section 2 is as follows: 


SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The Department of the Interior needs a 
coordinated and comprehensive source of in- 
formation about the nation’s biological re- 
sources in order to address national, re- 
gional, and local natural resource conflicts 
and to avoid future natural resource prob- 
lems. 

(2) Research, information, and analysis are 
critical to the management of biological and 
natural resources on an ecosystem basis. 

(3) In recent years, the need for broader 
and more timely biological information has 
been readily apparent in the numerous con- 
troversies and potential economic disloca- 
tions surrounding natural resource manage- 
ment. 

(4) Presently, biological research, informa- 
tion, and analysis are dispersed and frag- 
mented among different bureaus in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

(b) PURPOSE,—It is the purpose of this Act 
to establish a National Biological Survey to 
provide a national focus for research, 
inventorying, and monitoring of America’s 
biological resources on an ecosystem basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to section 2? 

If not, the Clerk will designate sec- 
tion 3. 

The text of section 3 is as follows: 


SEC. 3. NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the Department of the Interior an office 
which shall be known as the National Bio- 
logical Survey. 

(b) DIRECTOR.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Survey shall be under 
the supervision of the Director of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey, who shall— 

(A) be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from among individuals having expertise in 
the biological sciences; and 

(B) be compensated, subject to appropria- 
tion, at the rate provided for level V of the 
Executive Schedule. 

(2) FUNCTIONS.—The Director, under the su- 
pervision of the Assistant Secretary and to 
the extent practicable in cooperation with 
other Federal, State, and local agencies, 
Tribal governments, private organizations, 
and other entities, shall perform the follow- 
ing functions: 

(A) Conduct research on biological re- 
sources, including plants, fish, wildlife, and 
their habitat. 

(B) Monitor methods by which ecosystems 
are managed. 

(C) Collect and analyze data and informa- 
tion to determine and inventory the dis- 
tribution, abundance, health, and status and 
trends of biological resources. 

(D) Develop methods for the consistent and 
systematic collection and analysis of data on 
ecosystems and their components. 

(E) Disseminate information to resource 
managers, scientists, and the public. 

(F) Provide technical assistance with the 
the Department of the Interior and to other 
Federal agencies, States, Tribal govern- 
ments, private organizations, and other enti- 
ties with respect to research, inventory, and 
monitoring of biological resources, 

(G) Establish, in cooperation with other 
Federal, State, and local agencies, Tribal 
governments, private organizations, and 
other entities, a network to assist in collect- 
ing and maintaining data concerning the dis- 
tribution, abundance, health, and status and 
trends of the Nation's biological resources. 
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(H) After the date that is 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, or such 
earlier date as may be specified by the Sec- 
retary, perform functions under the National 
Wetlands Inventory Project that were per- 
formed before the date of the enactment of 
this Act by the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service under section 401 of the Emer- 
gency Wetlands Resources Act of 1986 (16 
U.S.C. 3931), except that this subparagraph 
shall not be considered to authorize the Di- 
rector to perform any such function that is 
completed before that date of enactment. 

(c) POWERS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In addition to such powers 
as may be delegated to the Director by the 
Secretary, and as necessary to carry out the 
functions enumerated in subsection (b)(2), 
the Director shall have the authority to— 

(A) enter into contracts and cooperative 
agreements with, and provide grants to, any 
appropriate Federal, State, and local agen- 
cles, Tribal governments, private organiza- 
tions, and other entities; 

(B) accept lands, buildings, equipment, and 
other contributions of real or personal prop- 
erty, either in cash or in-kind, from public or 
private sources; 

(C) carry out projects in cooperation with 
other Federal, State, and local agencies, 
Tribal governments, private organizations, 
and other entities; and 

(D) accept the services of individuals. 

(2) ACCEPTANCE OF SERVICES.—Services ac- 
cepted under paragraph (1)(D) shall be sub- 
ject to the same authorities and restrictions 
as are applicable to services accepted by the 
Secretary under the first section and sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of the Volunteers in the Park 
Act (16 U.S.C. 18g-18j). 

(d) PEER REVIEW.—The Director shall pro- 
vide for a scientific peer review process to 
ensure the validity and reliability of the re- 
search conducted and the data collected in 
carrying out the functions enumerated in 
subsection (b)(2), 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAUZIN 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. The Clerk read as 
follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TAUZIN: In sec- 
tion 3(c)— 

(1) strike paragraph (2); and 

(2) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) strike ‘(1) IN GENERAL.—"’; 

(B) in subparagraph (B) insert "and" after 
the semicolon at the end; 

(C) in subparagraph (C) strike *; and” and 
insert a period; 

(D) strike subparagraph (D); and 

(E) redesignate subparagraphs (A), (B), and 
(C) in order as paragraphs (1), (2), and (3). 

Mr. TAUZIN (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, this 
amendment would delete from the bill 
the provision that allows the Secretary 
to accept the services of volunteers to 
perform the duties to be carried out by 
the National Biological Survey. The 
Biological Survey has been described 
to our committee as a research and 
data-gathering organization that will 
provide solid scientific data to support 
the many natural resource manage- 
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ment decisions which our Government 
makes. It is essential that this data- 
gathering and research function be 
conducted by individuals who are well- 
trained, experienced professionals, and 
whose performance, and this is very 
important, will be subject to evalua- 
tion and control by the Department of 
the Interior. 

Although the bill states that volun- 
teers are subject to the Volunteers in 
the Park Act, that act contains no re- 
quirements that these individuals be 
trained or that they be educated, or, 
and this is very important, subject to 
the ethical rules of this Government, 
or under the control of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The act authorizes the use of volun- 
teers to provide interpretive and visi- 
tor services to our parks. Those duties 
performed by the Park Service volun- 
teers are very different in nature and 
certainly do not require the kind of ex- 
pertise that will be required to under- 
take a comprehensive national biologi- 
cal survey. 

In addition, there are no safeguards 
in the act to ensure that these volun- 
teers do not cause damage or harm to 
property being surveyed. There are no 
ethical standards to prevent conflicts 
of interest or self-enrichment by these 
individuals. Most private land owners 
who allow the survey to enter the prop- 
erty for the purpose of conducting this 
survey will assume that the members 
of the team are in fact U.S. Govern- 
ment employees. 

An employee of the U.S. Government 
is subject to many laws, to many rules, 
to ethical requirements that would not 
be applicable to these private citizen 
volunteers. In fact, Madam Chairman, 
when we rise from the Committee of 
the Whole, I will offer into the RECORD 
several documents, one of which is a 
letter from Mr. Eugene Hester, who is 
now designated head of this Biological 
Survey, who was writing a letter in re- 
gard to work being done by an em- 
ployee of the State of Maine, with ref- 
erence to the National Landmarks Pro- 
gram. 

In that case, this employee of the 
State of Maine was entering upon pri- 
vate property, and Mr. Hester was in- 
forming individuals that he was in fact 
not subject to the Federal laws, be- 
cause he was not a Federal employee. 

Later on, Senator MITCHELL appeared 
at a hearing on this very subject mat- 
ter in Maine, and was quoted in his 
statement as saying, `The draft revi- 
sions allow persons other than Na- 
tional Park Service personnel a role in 
the nomination and designation proc- 
ess” of landmarks. “It was the misuse 
of that authority in Maine which en- 
abled the NPS to maintain it was not 
violating Federal regulations and the 
property rights of land owners because 
the alleged offenders were State, not 
NPS employees. Given the past abuse, I 
see no reason to allow the NPS to dele- 
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gate this authority in the future. The 
draft revisions should be amended to 
prohibit the use of persons other than 
NPS personnel for any purpose pertain- 
ing to the nomination and designation 
process” of landmarks. 

Mr. MITCHELL was referring to abuse 
by volunteers in designation of natural 
landmarks, because those volunteers 
were not subject to Federal laws, ethi- 
cal and otherwise. That is the problem 
if we do not delete this provision from 
the bill. 

The information generated by this 
survey will be used for many important 
natural resource management deci- 
sions that will have very significant 
economic and legal consequences. This 
work should be conducted by persons 
with expertise and proper training. 
Among the important natural resource 
programs which will use the scientific 
data generated by the survey are the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973, the 
Natural Environmental Policy Act of 
1970, the Department of Agriculture Or- 
ganic Act of 1962, the 1990 farm bill, the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, the Clean Water Act Amend- 
ments of 1987, including the Wetlands 
404 Program, the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934, the Federal Land Management 
Act of 1976, the Coastal Barriers Act of 
1982, the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act of 
1968, and the Natural Park Organic Act 
of 1916. 

It will also be used in support of fish- 
eries management decisions and deci- 
sions involving the leasing of Outer 
Continental Shelf oil and gas develop- 
ment programs. 

This research is simply too impor- 
tant to allow it to be handled by poten- 
tially untrained, untested, potentially 
prejudiced individuals who will not be 
required to be accountable for the qual- 
ity of their work performed. This sec- 
tion ought to be deleted. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. We are prepared to accept the 
gentleman's amendment, if others are 
willing to do so, also. 

Obviously, they are not. If I could 
ask the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
TAUZIN] a question, as I understand, 
one of the real purposes of this act is to 
create accurate, comprehensive bio- 
logical information that will help us 
make wise management decisions for 
our Nation’s natural resources, but as 
the gentleman pointed out, and it is 
my understanding that there is no re- 
quirement that these volunteers be 
trained. Therefore, there is no real 
quality control, either in the gathering 
of the data or in the process of gather- 
ing the data. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, in 
fact, they may be trained for other spe- 
cific purposes. They may be hired guns 
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for an organization that wants to ac- 
quire their property, so they go onto 
their property as volunteers under this 
survey, they go out and do some work 
that leads to a decision later on that 
they cannot use their property. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, let me reclaim my time, because 
I know this is going to sound like a 
silly question, but I think the answer 
is that what I am about to say is abso- 
lutely correct. It is hard to believe that 
an interest group could actually be one 
of the volunteers, that we could have 
the Sierra Club, we could have the Au- 
dubon Society, Friends of the Earth, 
Greenpeace, PETA, Friends of Animals, 
Earth First, any of these organizations 
could actually qualify as volunteers to 
go out and collect data, even though 
those organizations might have an in- 
terest. 
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Mr. TAUZIN. If the gentleman will 
yield, in fact those organizations will 
probably be the ones to sign these co- 
operative agreements for the survey. 
They will probably be the ones supply- 
ing these volunteers. It is precisely 
these very self-interested individuals 
who are going to be the volunteers 
under this program if we allow this to 
go forward. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I am going to reclaim my time. I 
appreciate my friend answering these 
questions, and it is compelling that 
every Member understand what the 
gentleman just said, that more than 
likely you are going to have self-inter- 
ested groups coming in as volunteers. 
And in essence we are creating an envi- 
ronmental gestapo that will go on peo- 
ple’s private property, groups that 
have specific interests. 

This does not make sense, and again, 
people on this side of the aisle are com- 
ing up to me and saying surely that is 
not the interpretation or what this 
piece of legislation actually means. 
And I am sad to report that that is ex- 
actly what it does mean. And I appre- 
ciate the gentleman confirming my 
worst fears. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Madam 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Madam Chairman, we have just wit- 
nessed one of the more paranoid 
amendments that has been offered on 
the floor of the House and reactionary 
arguments that are almost unbeliev- 
able. The very same gentlemen who 
support and have offered the amend- 
ment in fact support legislation and 
have voted on legislation and approved 
it in their committee that allows 
grants to be made through Woods Hole 
or the Scripps Institute where graduate 
students are used as volunteers. People 
from the Chevron Corp. are used as vol- 
unteers in marine engineering and wet- 
lands programs. The State of Louisiana 
we see has an ad by Chevron, ‘‘People 
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do.” Their employees go out and col- 
lect data for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, for various Federal agencies in 
my district. Dow Chemical, Dupont, 
maintain wetlands, maintain bench- 
mark studies. Their employees build 
and they monitor them. They turn the 
information over to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, because we have problems 
in our district with wetlands and with 
endangered species. Hundreds of volun- 
teers in my district, the citizens of my 
district go out and work with different 
agencies to gather information, not to 
make scientific judgments, not to 
make professional determinations. 

Ducks Unlimited is working with 
farmers and ranchers and rice growers 
to gather information because we 
think that we may have come up with 
a way that we can use water to grow 
rice, turn the water back into the 
streams to save the fish and to miti- 
gate an endangered species problem, 
and at the same time preserve the Pa- 
cific flyway. That is a combination of 
State, Fish and Wildlife and their vol- 
unteers, environmental organizations 
and their volunteers, ranchers and 
farmers in the State of California, and 
Federal agencies because we are now 
monitoring and collecting data. The 
farmer and the rancher is there every 
day to monitor and to collect the data, 
and to hand it over to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. We are creating wet- 
lands all through the northern part of 
our State, and it is being done with pri- 
vate money, people who have put up 
millions of dollars, and they are turn- 
ing that information over. The Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation, and many of 
the Members here are familiar with it 
and have supported their authorization 
and their appropriation, leverage that 
with the use of volunteers and organi- 
zations, both corporate and environ- 
mental, to collect data. 

They did the studies in California. 
One of my constituents put up over $1 
million. But the studies would never 
have been completed without volun- 
teers. 

We just passed the youth service bill. 
We just witnessed an administration 
that had a thousand points of light. We 
celebrate voluntarism; we do not call 
them the gestapo. We do not call vol- 
unteers here from the gestapo. We say 
thank you for giving your time. 

There is nothing in this bill that lets 
an untrained individual make a profes- 
sional, scientific decision, should that 
decision have to be made. And the gen- 
tlemen from the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee know this better 
than anyone else, because you know 
how we need and work in cooperative 
efforts between the employees of our 
corporations, who give their time, who 
happen to be members of the Sierra 
Club, or Ducks Unlimited, or California 
Water Fowl. 

Why? Because they want to preserve 
this. They want to know about this so 
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they can hunt, so they can fish. The 
bass organizations, do Members want 
to prevent them from collecting the in- 
formation so we can preserve the bass 
fisheries in Arkansas, in the Ozarks, in 
Louisiana and California, some of the 
great bass fisheries of the world? I do 
not think this is what you want to do. 
You have some other agenda here, and 
you are trying to scare people about 
volunteers. 

This is not about this legislation, and 
it is not about volunteers, because 
today we could not run our National 
Park Service without volunteers. We 
could not run the Fish and Wildlife 
Service without volunteers. We could 
not run a good portion of what this 
Federal Government does, and that is 
why we say thank you, and we cele- 
brate them. 

I cannot believe that this amendment 
is being offered by people who under- 
stand it. We see every day American 
citizens, American corporations telling 
us what they do. One of my largest con- 
stituents, Chevron Corp., runs ads that 
say, ‘People do. You know what that 
means. That means that their employ- 
ees, along with some corporate dona- 
tions, are out in the environment 
digging out how we can preserve and 
protect portions of the environment, 
because they know they are in the 
business of extracting minerals, and 
oil, and gas from the environment, and 
they feel that that is a tradeoff. Those 
employees are volunteering their time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of California was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Madam 
Chairman, they are giving their time. 
We could not afford to hire each and 
every person to do this. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not know 
what is going on around this legisla- 
tion with all of these scare tactics. 
This legislation prevents you from en- 
tering on to the land of another with- 
out their consent. And this legislation 
does not allow a gestapo to go out and 
to work on behalf of environmental 
protection or information gathering or 
developing the basis on which we can 
make informed decisions. And we all 
know how proud we are of our constitu- 
ents when they engage in that effort. 
You can read the 1-minutes, and you 
can read the special orders. We praise 
people in this country for volunteering. 

This is not about turning the pro- 
gram over to the Sierra Club, or to 
Greenpeace. No, it is about people who 
are concerned about the environment, 
participating with the Federal agencies 
and the State agencies and the local 
agencies who need them, right shoulder 
to shoulder alongside the employees of 
Dow, and Dupont, and Chevron, and 
Shell, and Exxon, all my constituents, 
all of whom are out in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay delta trying to head off the 
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endangered species problem of the 
delta smelt, trying to create wetlands, 
trying to create mitigation, trying to 
create different flows to protect the 
fish and wildlife. Volunteers, American 
citizens, not members of the gestapo. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Let me just say, before yielding to 
my colleague from Texas, that I think 
a lot of people in America are con- 
cerned about my legislation that deals 
with their property rights. Many peo- 
ple, farmers, business people in my dis- 
trict feel like that regulation is just 
completely out of control, and any at- 
tempt to expand those regulations to 
impinge upon their rights further 
drives them nuts. 

So, I think that we all ought to be a 
little wary of what is going on around 
here, and be very skeptical. I think if 
we are not, I do not mean to say we 
should be paranoid, but we should be 
very concerned with that. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing. Just a moment ago, scare tactics 
was referred to. 

Madam Chairman, I am legitimately 
frightened or scared as to what this 
particular piece of legislation will lead 
to. 

The gentleman earlier focused on 
volunteers. I am for volunteers. Volun- 
teers have been the backbone of this 
country. But the volunteers that he re- 
ferred to were volunteers involved in 
focused efforts, volunteers who were 
there on a voluntary and consensual 
basis. They were permitted, they were 
welcomed. And unfortunately, because 
of some groups in this country, certain 
volunteers are no longer welcome. 

Private property owners in Texas are 
not going to say thank you to the Au- 
dubon Society and the Sierra Club, and 
some of these other groups if they 
come on their property trying to col- 
lect data, and not necessarily in a pro- 
fessional way, with an agenda. People 
are not going to say thank you for 
that. 

If Members want to really ask me 
why am I scared, I come back for the 
third reading of the statement by Dr. 
Thomas Lovejoy, the Science Adviser 
to the Secretary, a member of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey Steering Com- 
mittee, who said the National Biologi- 
cal Survey will ‘‘map the whole Nation 
for all biology and determine develop- 
ment of the whole country and regu- 
late it all because that is our obliga- 
tion as set forth in the Endangered 
Species Act.” 
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Now, if you have got property owners 
in your district—which all 435 Members 
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of us have—you should be concerned 
about statements like this when people 
say that this is the intent of this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. It is not a 
scare tactic. I have genuine and actual 
fear. 

I appreciate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, I think it is im- 
portant to point out there is a vast 
world of difference between someone 
who volunteers to go do a task in pub- 
lic service, and somebody who volun- 
teers to pose as a Federal official. We 
used to have a law saying it was illegal 
to impersonate a Federal official. 
Imagine volunteers who serve as po- 
licemen, imaging volunteers who serve 
as judges in this country without ex- 
pertise or special training or subject to 
ethical laws of the Federal Government 
and other rules and regulations. 

We are talking about people who will 
pose as Federal officials and enter your 
private property. That is not the na- 
ture and spirit of voluntarism that was 
defended on this floor. 

Yes, you are right, there is some 
scare, there is some fear in this Cham- 
ber; there ought to be. There is a fear 
in America that Government goes too 
far sometimes. This is a case of going 
too far with these so-called volunteers 
who may have a very special mission, a 
very partial agenda, a very special in- 
terest when they enter your property 
without permission right now until we 
amend the bill. 

They enter your property to pose as a 
Federal official. To do what? Scientific 
gathering. They are not just going in 
there to make a count. They are going 
to find out what you have. You have to 
have a pretty good basis to know what 
4,000 species of plants may exist on 
someone’s property. These volunteers 
are going in to do a very specialized job 
that only a Federal official ought to do 
if we are going to have an objective 
survey. This is not the spirit of volun- 
tarism we are opposed to. We are op- 
posed to people impersonating public 
officials doing a public official’s job 
when that person should be subject to 
the laws and ethical responsibilities of 
Federal officials in this country. 

That is what is wrong, and that is 
what is wrong with this so-called vol- 
unteer provision in the bill, and that is 
why it ought to get deleted. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I thank the 
gentleman for his comments, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I come from a part 
of the country where winters are very 
long, although not as long as the gen- 
tleman from Alaska’s. We sometimes 
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get into inflated rhetoric in midwinter 
and we have exaggerated fears. But I 
must say to my friend from Texas and 
my friend from Louisiana, I would like 
to just plead with everybody here: We 
have a long way to go, we should cool 
our rhetorical jets collectively, all of 
us, the language here, and save our 
heavy rhetorical ammunition and ar- 
maments for heavy subjects. 

At the moment, to say that one is 
frightened about what this legislation 
could lead to, step back for a moment. 
If this legislation is enacted and if 
what we seek to accomplish is success- 
fully accomplished, what it will lead to 
is good science, period. And it would 
seem to me we should all want good 
science, whatever our policy views may 
be on the wisdom, or lack of wisdom, of 
how we are managing wetlands or how 
we are planning to do something with 
respect to endangered species or what- 
ever. I would think that, given all the 
political diversity in this Chamber and 
all the points of view that we individ- 
ually bring to bear upon the subjects 
before us, that the one thing, the one 
thing we all share in common is the de- 
sire for the best possible scientific data 
on which to make the decisions that 
Government at all levels must make, 
and that industry must make, and that 
private citizens must make. 

Now let me observe that if we adopt 
this amendment and eliminate the 
ability of the survey to accept volun- 
teer services, first of all we will signifi- 
cantly increase the cost because we 
will not be able to utilize volunteer 
services. And if we cannot employ vol- 
unteer scientists and others, we will 
have to hire more people and that is a 
lot more expensive. 

This amendment would prohibit the 
use on a volunteer basis of private citi- 
zens, members of these two gentleman 
who are standing, of one of their favor- 
ite constituencies, Ducks Unlimited, 
and of a major source of much sci- 
entific research in this country, a.k.a. 
slave labor, that is, graduate students. 

If we are going to forbid this agency 
to utilize the expertise of the Nation’s 
corps of graduate students on a volun- 
teer basis, we are going to cut off one 
of our own arms. 

Furthermore, it seems to me, and I 
think the gentleman from California 
made this point, that is hardly the 
spirit of the day. Once again we are 
trying to challenge Americans to re- 
spond on a voluntary basis. 

We have just enacted a new National 
Service Program. I hope it works. But 
I must say to people regardless, regard- 
less of how you feel about major policy 
questions and about major statutes, we 
will have on the floor of this House 
later in this Congress the Endangered 
Species Act, we will have the Clean 
Water Act and attendant wetland pro- 
visions, but at the moment we do not 
have them. They are not here. It will 
not do us any good to fire volleys at 
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them. They are not in the Chamber, 
they are not on the floor, they are not 
on the table, they are not before us. 

All we seek to do is to get the best 
possible scientific data available for 
people, public and private, at every 
level, who have the very difficult deci- 
sions to make. And those decisions are 
rendered infinitely more difficult if 
they have to be made in the face of in- 
adequate or incomplete data. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUDDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, I think it is im- 
portant to point out that we share 
something here, we share a quest for 
good scientific outcome. We do not dif- 
fer on that. 

What we differ on is whether we start 
with good science. Our complaint is 
that the volunteers, nonscience volun- 
teers with a special agenda, with a par- 
tial view, are going to be part and par- 
cel of the basis by which the survey is 
conducted; we start with bad science. 
You start with bad science, you end up 
with bad science; garbage in, garbage 
out. 

Mr. STUDDS. Reclaiming my time, it 
is still early fall and the gentleman 
does not frighten me, and I hope fer- 
vently he does not frighten anybody 
else. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I think Chairman 
STUDDS stated what the objective of all 
of us is, and that is to ensure that we 
have the best science available. In def- 
erence to the comments of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, Congressman 
TAUZIN, what we are concerned with is 
that the legislation currently being 
presented does not have the adequate 
peer review that can assure that the 
work that is going to be conducted by 
the volunteers, some of the organiza- 
tions that can be contracted with by 
the director of the National Biological 
Survey, will have the opportunity to 
withstand a peer review to ensure that 
it is in fact going to have the best 
science possible. 

That is precisely why the amendment 
I will be offering later is to ensure that 
we put in a mechanism that ensures 
that whoever is gathering this informa- 
tion is going to have the opportunity 
to be sure it is based on the best 
science possible. But certainly, as the 
legislation is currently drafted, I think 
the concerns of the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. TAUZIN] are merited and 
that we do not have the protections to 
ensure that the workers who volunteer, 
from some of these groups, are going to 
be coming from a point of advocacy, 
whether that is based on the best 
science possible. 
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Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, taking the well- 
put admonition of the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, let us do look at it in terms 
of cold, deliberative science, and let us 
do that with the separation of what 
this bill accomplishes. 

First, as long as we are talking about 
a chronology of cataloguing or the 
means of gathering information, we are 
dealing with one effect of science; in 
other words, are we going to take up, 
pick up rocks and stones and birds and 
plants, take them over to the labora- 
tory and say, “What is this stuff I 
found on the land?" Or are we going to 
hope that a delineation is going to be 
made on site? The science begins on 
site. 

All the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. TAUZIN] is saying is that a sci- 
entist should begin with science. I 
would humbly say that interested par- 
ties are not objective scientists. 

Within the group of volunteers will 
be people who can—what?—who can 
name 4,000 plants. How many people do 
you know in America who can name 
4,000 plants? And yet that may be the 
scope of the Endangered Species Act if 
some amendments which are going to 
be offered later would come to fruition. 

How many true experts are there on 
the delineation of a wetland, where sci- 
entists themselves disagree with each 
other on the Delineation Manuals of 
1987, 1989, and 1991? Were the 1991 man- 
ual rejected, so what happened when 
we catalogue on the one manual which 
has been rejected later? Do we go back 
and catalogue again? 

These are all real questions involving 
real science. The problem is what we 
are talking about today is not a sci- 
entific debate. It is a policy debate. 
The only hidden agenda here is that 
the tool of science becomes a means to 
do national land use. That is where the 
greatest differences of all have to 
occur. 

What we are saying is that, instead 
of merely analyzing for the scientific 
impact of what is present, we are going 
to have Fish and Wildlife—which is 
used by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia—an agency that is heavily criti- 
cized in a report from the accounting 
arm of the Federal Government last 
December as having ties to volunteer 
and nonprofit organizations by which 
they made tens of millions of dollars at 
taxpayers’ expense. 
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So how about this as a modest re- 
quest to the gentlemen who are the 
chairmen of the two subcommittees 
and the committees of jurisdiction. 
How about no volunteers that are 
members of an organization that has a 
lobbying arm as registered lobbyists or 
employs lobbyists in the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 
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How about no volunteers who are 
members of an organization that re- 
ceives special tax benefits from the 
Federal Government lower than the 
corporate rate, and in many cases none 
at all? 

How about no volunteers who are as- 
sociated with an organization that per- 
sonally profits off of holding land and 
later selling it to the Federal Govern- 
ment, because since it is an open rule, 
if the gentleman would accept that 
amendment, I bet the gentleman from 
Louisiana would amend it to do so, and 
if the gentleman will not, maybe my 
friend should be paranoid. 

Mr. EMERSON. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. 

Madam Chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has made a very 
appealing argument here invoking the 
great American spirit of voluntarism. 
He tells us that the thrust of the lan- 
guage of this bill is most innocent. 

Now, I suggest that the left wing 
forces in this country who are behind 
this legislation have a very, very dif- 
ferent agenda than the Saturday after- 
noon volunteers who are out interested 
in promoting more and better habitat 
for waterfowl and a very different 
agenda from the private property own- 
ers in this country. 

Under the terms of this bill, section 3 
allows the use of volunteers to conduct 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
survey. What this means, Madam 
Chairman, is that you will have in all 
likelihood representatives of the Sierra 
Club, the Audubon Society, Friends of 
the Earth, Greenpeace, Friends of Ani- 
mals, Earth First, trampling on private 
property all over this country. 

This is why we need some certainty 
on who is going to perform the Survey 
work. Thus, we do have a very real 
need for the Tauzin amendment. 

I do not think it is happenstance that 
we have this bill and this language be- 
fore us. The organizations that I men- 
tioned in my remarks here constitute 
what is known as the League of Con- 
servation Voters. They are an organi- 
zation that has virtually taken over 
the Department of the Interior under 
this administration, so I think it is 
only logical that the legislation which 
they are promoting would be before the 
House of Representatives, which of 
course has a left-wing majority which 
is usually responsive to the bidding of 
the League of Conservation voters. 

I have long maintained that this 
House could never pass a omnibus wil- 
derness bill, because if we had an omni- 
bus wilderness bill, everybody would 
have a little, and therefore very few 
Members would be in favor of it, and 
this is sort of in the nature of an omni- 
bus wilderness bill. 

Madam Chairman and my colleagues, 
let me call to your attention that 
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every single congressional district in 
this country has a lot of private prop- 
erty in it. You cannot escape this the 
way you can escape taking a stand on 
most wilderness bills. Every congres- 
sional district has a lot of private prop- 
erty that is going to be subject to the 
whims of the “Eco Police,” which I 
suggest will follow if this bill is en- 
acted. 

Madam Chairman, I urge a strong 
vote for the Tauzin amendment and 
against this insidious piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I am going to vote 
for the Tauzin amendment. I am not 
totally opposed to the purposes of the 
bill before us. I think it is certainly 
laudable, and in the best of all worlds 
it would be extremely beneficial to 
have a complete documentation of the 
wildlife species in the United States; 
hewever, if this process is going to 
work, it is going to have to be credible 
and it is going to have to have the con- 
fidence of the people who are being 
asked to surrender some of their rights 
and, potentially, some of the things 
they might be able to do in the future 
in order to make it work. Without the 
Tauzin amendment, that is simply not 
going to be the case. 

f we are going to allow those who 
represent groups that take one side in 
this overall debate to be a party to the 
survey itself, we have already started 
out in a situation where one side is 
going to have serious misgivings about 
what the results of it might be. 

Now, this is not paranoia. Let me 
give you a recent example from the 
real world, where on a similar survey 
conducted pursuant to another act, 
something very strange happened. 

Recently in my district and in the 
district of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DOOLEY], the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THOMAS], and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CONDIT], in 
those districts the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion began conducting studies of pri- 
vately owned habitat under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. They went out and 
told landowners that they wanted to 
come on to their property to do these 
studies. Then they told those land- 
owners that in the event they did not 
give them access to their property, and 
I quote from the letter to those land- 
owners: 

Uncultivated parcels will likely be labeled 
as habitat if absence of species cannot be 
confirmed by inspection. 

In other words, if you do not let us on 
to your property, we are going to as- 
sume that the species exist on the 
property, absent scientific evidence to 
that end. 

So you have a situation now under 
this legislation where this act will be 
used to allow volunteers perhaps from 
organizations that have a stake in the 
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outcome of this to be able to get on to 
the property and the event the farmer 
has some paranoia, from the chairman 
of our committee, about allowing that 
to exist, he is going to wonder about 
whether or not that prejudges the re- 
sults of the survey in the determina- 
tion of whether or not those species 
exist on the property. 

The only way to have confidence in 
the outcome of this legislation, the 
only way to be sure that it is going to 
do the job it is intended to do is to sup- 
port the Tauzin amendment. 

Mr. CONDIT. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

If I may, I would like to enter into a 
discussion with my colleague, the 
maker of the amendment, just for my 
clarification. 

I do not see in here anywhere where 
there are qualifications for these vol- 
unteers. Is it the gentleman’s under- 
standing that there are qualifications, 
or does the gentleman have informa- 
tion on that, may I ask the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]? 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONDIT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank my friend from California for 
yielding to me. 

The bill provides that these volun- 
teers are subject to the Volunteers in 
Parks Act, and I have a copy of that 
act. If I may read it for a second, it in- 
dicates: 

The Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary) is authorized to 
recruit, train, and accept without regard to 
the civil service classification laws, rules, or 
regulations the services of individuals with- 
out compensation as volunteers for or in aid 
of interpretive functions—— 

That is what they do, they interpret 
the wildlife area to visitors—— 
or other visitor services or activities in and 
related to areas administered by the Sec- 
retary through the National Park Service. In 
accepting such services of individuals or vol- 
unteers, the Secretary shall not permit the 
use of volunteers in hazardous duty or law 
enforcement work or in policymaking proc- 
esses, or to displace any employee: Provided, 
That the services of individuals whom the 
Secretary determines are skilled in perform- 
ing hazardous activities may be accepted. 

So that there are no requirements for 
special training, for educational skills. 
In fact, the act goes on further to say 
that if the volunteer is not deemed a 
Federal employee, shall not be subject 
to provisions of the law relating to 
Federal employment, including those 
relating to hours of work, rates of com- 
pensation, leave, employment com- 
pensation, Federal benefits, it does say 
they are subject to the tort claim pro- 
visions of title 28, that they are Fed- 
eral employees for that purpose, and it 
does say that they are Federal employ- 
ees for the purpose of damage claims to 
their personal property or losses they 
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incur in the service; but it is rather un- 
clear on questions of what happens if 
they damage your own property when 
they enter it. 

Mr. CONDIT. Does the gentleman 
have information, and maybe this ques- 
tion is irrelevant because we are talk- 
ing about health care, but what hap- 
pens if one of the volunteers gets hurt, 
whether on the property, is there any 
reference to that? 

Mr. TAUZIN. I think under the act I 
just referred to, that volunteer could 
claim against the U.S. Government for 
all his losses, so that if we are talking 
about saving money, these volunteers 
become Federal employees under the 
provisions of that reference and have a 
right of claiming against the Govern- 
ment for damages through the loss of 
their personal property incidental to 
their volunteer service. I assume that 
includes damages to their physical per- 
son. 

Mr. CONDIT. So we have no quali- 
fications defined in the bill? We pick 
up as the Federal Government any 
kind of liability for any claims against 
the property owner or the owner makes 
against the volunteer and any health 
costs if they fall out of a tree or fall in 
the ditch or what have you, we pick up 
the costs? 
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Mr. TAUZIN. That is what it reads 
like to me. It looks like we have a 
problem that the volunteers become 
Federal employees for these tort 
claims or these claims against the Gov- 
ernment, not as a Federal employee for 
services rendered in their volunteer du- 
ties. 

But the main complaint I have, if the 
gentleman will read that section care- 
fully, is that we are talking about vol- 
unteers in the Park Service who gen- 
erally do interpretive work. We are not 
talking about people who go do sci- 
entific work and, in the case of these 
park volunteers, they are not required 
to have any skills or training, so we 
are taking essentially park volunteers 
and turning them into scientist volun- 
teers to enter property and to do this 
scientific work. 

Madam Chairman, it just does not 
fit, and it should not fit. 

Mr. CONDIT. Well, is there any re- 
striction in the bill, as well, that would 
keep the property owners themselves 
from being a volunteer? 

Mr. TAUZIN. The only restriction is 
that one can be a volunteer if one is 
part and parcel of these agreements. I 
assume the Department can determine 
whether one can volunteer by simply 
saying, “We are going to allow you to, 
or not,” under an agreement. 

My point is that the property owners 
could well be excluded. The Depart- 
ment can determine who is going to be 
volunteers and who will not be, and it 
can be, if the gentleman will, very spe- 
cific in who they will allow to be vol- 
unteers under the program. 
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It is simply not a well crafted sec- 
tion, it is open to incredible abuse, and 
I cite again, if we are talking about 
paranoia, is the gentleman going to say 
Senator MITCHELL is paranoid when he 
said we ought not allow volunteers to 
do national landmark work because of 
the abuses in Maine? The documents I 
submitted for the RECORD? 

It is not paranoia. The fact is volun- 
teers who were not trained to do work 
ought not to be allowed to become pub- 
lic officials subject to Federal claims 
laws when they are on one’s private 
property doing things that they are not 
qualified to do and not trained to do. 

Mr. VENTO. Madam Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
TAUZIN]. 

Madam Chairman, I can hardly be- 
lieve the leading of the witness in the 
last demonstration of fanciful tales. I 
mean I must give my colleague from 
Louisiana an A for creativity in terms 
of dreaming up nonexistent problems 
with regard to property, property 
rights, but I do not think it is very 
helpful in terms of the debate. I was 
talking about my friend from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. TAUZIN], not the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES], but I ap- 
preciate his observation, and I will 
point out this briefly, that under this 
all State law, national law, with regard 
to property rights are preserved, and of 
course that, I think, is very important 
in terms of whether the gentlemen on 
the floor feel that they ought to re- 
write the various State tort laws in the 
parishes of Louisiana or the counties of 
Minnesota I think is another matter. I 
suggest that this does neither, not at 
this point, and that this particular 
proposition does neither. 

But the purpose of this amendment 
deals with the use of volunteers. Today 
so often, I think, appropriately we look 
to voluntarism to augment and to as- 
sist in terms of in a collaborative and 
a cooperative way to enable our na- 
tional agencies and entities to, in fact, 
carry out the purposes of public policy. 
In fact, this year we have worked, I 
think done good work, in terms of pro- 
viding a program of national service to, 
in fact, enable the National Govern- 
ment to provide the opportunity for 
people to volunteer. I think the past 
President was on the mark with the 
points of light program in terms of 
honoring volunteerism and individuals 
who are so involved. 

Now I have been in our Nation's 
parks, Fish and Wildlife Service areas, 
the BLM, and forest areas, for the past 
years in Congress. I have had the privi- 
lege of chairing committees of respon- 
sibility on that matter, and I can re- 
port to my colleagues the quality of 
the people that are volunteering are, in 
fact, many are scientists. Many of 
them teach at our colleges and univer- 
sities. They are available to work in 
the summer in these areas for a short 
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period of time. It is the appropriate use 
for such volunteers on a seasonal basis 
that I think greatly amplifies the abil- 
ity of those land management agencies 
to have the expertise that is necessary, 
and I think it is a great hallmark of 
our Nation that such individuals are 
willing to come forth to do such work. 
Very often volunteers run our camp- 
grounds, and they do it simply for the 
basis of having a site to camp and do 
various administrative tasks. It is be- 
cause of severe cutbacks that have oc- 
curred with land management agencies 
in the 1980's that, in fact, they have 
spurred on the volunteer programs to 
augment their mission. Almost every 
land management agency has a major 
effort to enlist volunteers. 

For instance, Madam Chairman, vol- 
unteers are largely responsible for the 
maintenance and construction of trails 
in the Park Service and in the Forest 
Service. Many older Americans that 
have retired now end up volunteering 
for the Forest Service in these regions. 
So, to suggest that somehow they rep- 
resent a special case where we are 
going to have conservationists, or 
other types of groups that have some 
other agenda, then gathering scientific 
information, I think, to say the least, 
is not helpful and, I think, is not a 
proper interpretation of the proposed 
law we are considering. The fact is that 
these volunteer efforts need to be en- 
couraged. They need to be facilitated. 
They certainly do not need to be abol- 
ished as the amendment proposes. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENTO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank my colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, for yielding. 

It is important to point out that the 
gentleman is talking about volunteers 
on public lands, and, if this law was 
only applied to public lands or volun- 
teers were allowed to participate on 
public land, then I would have no ob- 
jection. It is the volunteers operating 
on private property—— 

Mr. VENTO. No, I understand the 
purpose. The purpose is to undercut to 
make this a difference without a dis- 
tinction in terms of the volunteer 
going out, having the mandate to gath- 
er information. I ask the gentleman, 
“Why would you bar a biologist, or a 
population ecologist, or a fisheries bi- 
ologist who happened to teach at Lou- 
isiana State University or one of the 
other fine institutions in the gentle- 
man’s State from going out if he is, 
under the supervision and aegis of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, from going 
out and collecting data?” The public 
land stops here at this highway line, 
and they cannot go across it even in 
the same riparian, stream basin be- 
cause they are a volunteer? 

Why would the gentleman do that? I 
do not understand. 
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Mr. TAUZIN. This gentleman would 
not object—— 

Mr. VENTO, Well, the gentleman is 
offering an amendment that does that. 
The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. TAUZIN. The gentleman does not 
object to good scientists volunteering. 
This gentleman objects to the fact that 
anybody can sign one of these corrobo- 
rative agreements. The gentleman’s or- 
ganization—— 

Mr. VENTO. I think that presumes 
that the Park Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, would let anybody 
come in and volunteer. I do not think 
that that is the qualification that they 
have. They screen these people. They 
do not suggest that anyone who comes 
in off the street is going to be able to 
walk on private land. They are under 
the aegis, and control and supervision 
of the agency, as directed. 

Mr. TAUZIN. If the gentleman and 
others would accept amendments to 
make sure that these persons were 
qualified and trained, I would have no 
objection. If they were limited to pub- 
lic lands, I would have no objection. 
But as it is currently written, it can be 
anyone—— 

Mr. VENTO. The gentleman is com- 
bining the issues in terms of limiting 
the public land manager, and training 
and so forth. We have to have some au- 
thority or some responsibility and con- 
fidence in the Secretary. Has the gen- 
tleman got a list of the people that are 
volunteering today that are causing 
some sort of problems in the public 
lands that are incompetent, that have 
done something wrong? The gentleman 
has no facts he is presenting on the 
floor today. He is just resorting to an 
emotional appeal to defeat the purpose 
of this bill and to defeat voluntarism in 
this country. 

I suggest a “no” vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I would suggest to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VENTO] we have determined that there 
is at least one place where volunteers 
are not welcomed on public lands. That 
is in the Congress. We have said in the 
Congress that we are not going to 
allow volunteers in congressional of- 
fices. As a matter of fact, when one 
seeks to have volunteers in congres- 
sional offices, one is told that that is a 
violation of the ethics policy, it is a 
violation of House administration 
rules, it is a violation of everything 
else. I mean I can suggest at least some 
public land where volunteers are not 
welcomed. That is right here in the 
Congress of the United States. I do not 
know exactly why, but we thought that 
that is a good idea. 

But I want to refer to the point that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
made earlier. He said that what we are 
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attempting to do is get scientifically 
valid information out of this, and, as a 
member of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, I think that 
that is what we ought to try to 
achieve, is scientifically valid informa- 
tion, if, in fact, we are going to do this 
kind of survey. 

Iam a little concerned, however, how 
we are going to obtain that scientif- 
ically valid information. I got hold of a 
copy of the volunteers in the parks pro- 
gram that evidently is the regulations 
by which we are going to govern these 
volunteers. Now, when I look down 
through this program, it appears to 
me, for instance, there are no age pro- 
scriptions whatsoever in the program. 
Now does that mean, and I would ask 
the gentleman from Louisiana, does 
that mean that, for instance, Cub 
Scout troops could be recruited as vol- 
unteers to gather the information for 
this scientifically valid research pro- 
gram? 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, my 
understanding of the section in front of 
the gentleman is there are no require- 
ments of age. Anyone can become a 
volunteer at any age under any agree- 
ment with the Interior Department in- 
cluding youngsters, 10, 12, 15 years of 
age. 
Mr. WALKER. That is certainly the 
way I read it. I mean I do not see any 
restrictions here at all. 

It appears to me as though one could 
go out, hire a bunch of Cub Scouts to 
gather spiders in jars and éall that sci- 
entifically valid information that is 
going to be used in this survey. 
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I would suggest that that is not the 
way you conduct science. I am a little 
concerned that we are suggesting that 
we have a scientifically valid program 
that ends up being something where 
the science is suspect and where it 
costs a lot of money for suspect 
science. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, con- 
sidering the gentleman’s background 
on science and technology, surely the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
WALKER] is aware that if we go to the 
best graduate school in America and 
its Department of Geology and take 20 
students from any class to the same 
watershed area and have them draw 
and graph the watershed, we will get 20 
different drafts. Now, that is fine, if 
there is no consequence. But what hap- 
pens to a landowner who would be in 
one thought process and not in an- 
other, all of them eminently qualified, 
far above our Cub Scouts and Boy 
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Scouts? What the consequence of that 
is, is you end up under a delineation 
manual as a wetland, even though you 
tried no activity on your property, 
your land values collapse, and all be- 
cause at least, at least, you had a dis- 
honest scientific difference there. 
Much less the total incapacity of peo- 
ple who do not have that level of exper- 
tise, to begin to name 4,000 or 5,000 
plants and begin to deal with three dif- 
ferent delineation manuals of soil 
types, plant types, hydrology of soil. 

This is incredible, that we are even 
discussing this in terms of volunteers. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
STUDDS] could tell us what his inter- 
pretation of this particular section is? 
Would it be the interpretation of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that in 
fact Cub Scout troops could be used as 
the volunteers in these programs, for 
gathering this information? 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I do 
not think I have ever encountered a 
Secretary of the Interior, not even 
some of the remarkable immediate 
predecessors of the current one, who 
have contemplated such a thing. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
am asking the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. STUDDS] whether or not 
under the law, whether this would be 
possible? 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
suppose all things are—no, I take that 
back. I do not want to get too philo- 
sophical here. 

Let me state to the gentleman, an 
earlier speaker, agreeing with him on 
this amendment, suggested that we 
need to tighten the provisions for peer 
review. 

We are going to accept that gentle- 
man’s amendment, if he behaves him- 
self. I think it is wise. I suspect the 
gentleman joins in that. But sound 
science with good peer review ought to 
alleviate anybody’s fears here. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, would the ‘gen- 
tleman be willing to accept an amend- 
ment that says at least you have to be 
age 18, so at least you have had a high 
school science course, before you go 
out and volunteer for these programs? 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I am 
not a scientist, and I am not qualified 
to answer these questions. But I would 
suspect that there are some high 
school students who could probably be 
quite helpful. I suspect there are some 
college students who would be sin- 
gularly unhelpful. I am not sure that 
age is the criteria. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, 
would the gentleman accept 12 years 
old then? At some point here, it seems 
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to me that we do need some assurance 
that the people who are doing this 
work are in fact doing scientifically 
valid work. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, let 
me assume the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] is serious. 

Mr. WALKER. I am serious. 

Mr. STUDDS. I grant the gentleman 
that. The language which the amend- 
ment before us seeks to strike author- 
izes the Secretary to accept the serv- 
ices of individuals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] has expired. 

(At the request of Mr. STUDDS and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, 
would the gentleman’s concerns be ad- 
dressed if that read “accept the serv- 
ices of qualified and appropriately 
trained individuals”? 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman. re- 
claiming my time, I think that would 
be very helpful, so that we are assured 
that the people were in fact qualified 
to gather scientific data and were 
trained scientifically. I think that 
would be a very useful addition to the 
language, to assure that somehow the 
individuals we have here are not sim- 
ply people who may be of very good in- 
tentions, but not be capable of under- 
standing what the scientific analysis is 
they are supposed to be doing. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
think it would be helpful to know 
whether or not those qualifications are 
going to be set by regulation, or are 
they just going to be subjective quali- 
fications determined by the Interior 
Secretary. If he wants to say Boy 
Scouts are qualified, he can do so under 
that language. 

We need to be very careful about 
what is happening here. We are talking 
about people impersonating Federal of- 
ficials on your land. I am not nearly as 
concerned about the age of that indi- 
vidual as the fact that he may come 
with an agenda of his own. He may 
come with a very specific objective in 
mind, and you are not even entitled to 
know he is not a representative of the 
Federal Government, that he is a vol- 
unteer. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, re- 
claiming my time, I think the gen- 
tleman makes a valid point. It is a 
slightly different point from that one 
that I was raising. The one I am raising 
is at least somewhat addressed by what 
the gentleman proposes here, and I 
think that would be helpful. 

But the way the language is now in 
the law, we are in a position of accept- 
ing volunteer services from, as I say, 
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very well-intentioned groups at times, 
but they may be people that have abso- 
lutely no ability whatsoever to provide 
us with good scientific information. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, in 
the event that the amendment were ei- 
ther to be withdrawn or to be rejected, 
I would be happy to offer the amend- 
ment to add the language I just men- 
tioned to the gentleman. 

KER. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. I think that 
would be helpful. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, just one quick point. It is really 
a reiteration of a point made by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES] 
earlier. 

Madam Chairman, we are talking 
about science. It seems to me that if 
someone is going to go to collect data, 
that person needs to be a scientist, if 
we are going to rely on that data in 


making very difficult policy decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, if I 
understand what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDs] is propos- 
ing, and it seems to me we would have 
to probably back that up by some kind 
of regulation, if I understand it, he is 
saying that the person is qualified and 
is properly trained. 

Madam Chairman, those two words, 
it seems to me, say that they had bet- 
ter have some fairly astute scientific 
training in order to get to the detailed 
level of information that we are asking 
for in this bill. These are not simple de- 
terminations to make, as the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES] 
pointed out a minute ago. 

So when we are talking about quali- 
fied, appropriately trained individuals, 
we are talking about people with more 
sophistication than a morning session 
teaching them how to count ants. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I 
should caution the gentleman, that 
simply saying they should be qualified 
and trained does not answer the whole 
problem. You may have someone aw- 
fully well-qualified—awfully well- 
qualified—getting a subsidy from the 
Federal Government, who makes some 
profit off of the decisions that are 
going to flow from this thing, entering 
onto your property with a specific ob- 
jective in mind. Be concerned about 
that, please. 

Mr. WALKER. Madam Chairman, I 
am going to support the gentleman's 
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amendment for exactly that reason. 
The gentleman makes a valid point. 
But I do think if in fact that amend- 
ment were not to pass, then it seems to 
me what we want to do is at least as- 
sure that the people who are doing this 
work are qualified and properly 
trained. We will work out just exactly 
what that means, I assume, along the 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. TAUZIN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 217, noes 212, 


not voting 9, as follows: 

[Roll No. 484] 

AYES—217 

Allard English (OK) Lipinski 
Andrews (TX) Everett Livingston 
Applegate Ewing Lloyd 
Archer Fawell Manzullo 
Armey Fazio Mazzoli 
Bachus (AL) Fields (LA) McCandless 
Baker (CA) Fields (TX) McCollum 
Baker (LA) Fish McCrery 
Ballenger Fowler McDade 
Barcia Franks (CT) McHugh 
Barlow Franks (NJ) McInnis 
Barrett (NE) Gallegly McKeon 
Bartlett Gallo McMillan 
Barton Gekas Mica 
Bateman Geren Miller (FL) 
Bentley Gillmor Minge 
Bereuter Gingrich Molinari 
Bevill Goodlatte Mollohan 
Billrakis Goodling Montgomery 
Bishop Goss Moorhead 
Bliley Grams Murphy 
Blute Grandy Murtha 
Boehner Gunderson Myers 
Bonilla Hall (TX) Nussle 
Brewster Hancock Ortiz 
Brooks Hansen Orton 
Browder Hastert Oxley 
Bryant Hayes Packard 
Bunning Hefley Parker 
Burton Herger Paxon 
Buyer Hilliard Penny 
Callahan Hoekstra Peterson (MN) 
Calvert Hoke Petri 
Camp Holden Pickett 
Canady Horn Pombo 
Chapman Houghton Portman 
Clinger Huffington Poshard 
Clyburn Hutchinson Pryce (OH) 
Coble Hutto Quillen 
Collins (GA) Hyde Quinn 
Combest Inhofe Regula 
Condit Istook Ridge 
Cooper Jefferson Roberts 
Costello Johnson, Sam ers 
Cox Kaptur Rohrabacher 
Cramer Kasich Roth 
Crane Kim Roukema 
Crapo King Rowland 
Cunningham Kingston Royce 
Danner Klink Santorum 
de la Garza Knollenberg Sarpalius 
Deal Kolbe Saxton 
DeLay Kyl Schaefer 
Dickey Lambert Schiff 
Dooley Laughlin Sensenbrenner 
Doolittle Lazio Shaw 
Dornan Lehman Shuster 
Dreier Levy Sisisky 
Duncan Lewis (CA) Skeen 
Dunn Lewis (FL) Skelton 
Edwards (TX) Lightfoot Smith (IA) 
Emerson Linder Smith (MT) 
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Smith (OR) Taylor (MS) Walker 
Smith (TX) Taylor (NC) Walsh 
Solomon Tejeda Weldon 
Spence Thomas (CA) Whitten 
Stearns Thomas (WY) Wilson 
Stenholm Thornton Wolf 
Stump Torkildsen Young (AK) 
Sundquist Traficant Young (FL) 
Talent Upton Zeliff 
Tanner Volkmer 
Tauzin Vucanovich 
NOES—212 
Abercrombie Hamilton Pastor 
Ackerman Harman Payne (NJ) 
Andrews (ME) Hefner Payne (VA) 
Andrews (NJ) Hinchey Pelosi 
Bacchus (FL) Hoagland Peterson (FL) 
Baesler Hobson Pickle 
Barca Hochbrueckner Porter 
Barrett (WI) Hoyer Price (NC) 
Becerra Hughes Rahall 
Beilenson Inglis Ramstad 
Berman Inslee Rangel 
Bilbray Jacobs Ravenel 
Boehlert Johnson (CT) Reed 
Bonior Johnson (GA) Reynolds 
Borski Johnson (SD) Richardson 
Boucher Johnson, E. B. Roemer 
Brown (CA) Johnston Ros-Lehtinen 
Brown (FL) Kanjorski Rose 
Brown (OH) Kennedy Rostenkowski 
Byrne Kennelly Roybal-Allard 
Cantwell Kildee Rush 
Cardin Kleczka Sabo 
Carr Klein Sanders 
Castle Klug Sangmeister 
Clay Kopetsk! Sawyer 
Clayton Kreidler Schenk 
Clement LaFalce Schroeder 
Coleman Lancaster Schumer 
Collins (IL) Lantos Scott 
Collins (MI) LaRocco Serrano 
Conyers Leach Sharp 
Coppersmith Levin Shays 
Coyne Lewis (GA) Shepherd 
Darden Long Skaggs 
de Lugo (VI) Lowey Slattery 
DeFazio Machtley Slaughter 
DeLauro Maloney Smith (NJ) 
Dellums Mann Snowe 
Deutsch Manton Spratt 
Diaz-Balart Margolies- Stark 
Dicks Mezvinsky Stokes 
Dingell Markey Strickland 
Dixon Martinez Studds 
Durbin Matsul Stupak 
Edwards (CA) McCloskey Swett 
Engel McCurdy Swift 
English (AZ) McDermott Synar 
Eshoo McHale Thompson 
Evans McKinney Thurman 
Farr McNulty Torres 
Filner Meehan Torricelli 
Fingerhut Meek Towns 
Flake Menendez Tucker 
Foglietta Meyers Underwood (GU) 
Ford (MI) Mfume Unsoeld 
Ford (TN) Miller (CA) Valentine 
Frank (MA) Mineta Velazquez 
Furse Mink Vento 
Gejdenson Moakley Visclosky 
Gephardt Moran Washington 
Gibbons Morella Waters 
Gilchrest Nadler Watt 
Gilman Natcher Waxman 
Glickman Neal (MA) Wheat 
Gonzalez Neal (NC) Williams 
Gordon Norton (DC) Wise 
Green Oberstar Woolsey 
Greenwood Obey Wyden 
Gutierrez Olver Wynn 
Hall (OH) Owens Yates 
Hamburg Pallone Zimmer 
NOT VOTING—9 
Blackwell Frost Pomeroy 
Derrick Hastings Romero-Barcelé 
Faleomavaega Hunter (PR) 
(AS) Michel 
O 1554 


Ms. CANTWELL, Messrs. DEFAZIO, 
STRICKLAND, ENGEL, HEFNER, 
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INGLIS, of South Carolina, and HOB- 
SON, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
and Messrs. DARDEN, JOHNSON of 
Georgia, and GLICKMAN changed their 
vote from “aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. COLLINS of Georgia, 
BROOKS, LAZIO, LEWIS of Florida, 
SKELTON, and BARTLETT of Mary- 
land changed their vote from “no” to 
“aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOOLEY 

Mr. DOOLEY. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOOLEY: After 
the period at the end of section 3(d) of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute in- 
sert the following: 

Such a process shall provide for (1) review 
by independent referees appointed by the Di- 
rector from among individuals recommended 
by the National Academy of Sciences, and (2) 
consideration of other data or information 
that is submitted to the Director and is rel- 
evant to the validity and reliability of the 
research conducted the data collected in car- 
rying out the functions enumerated in sub- 
section (b)(2). 

Mr. DOOLEY. Madam Chairman, my 
amendment was drafted with one in- 
tent in mind: To provide a mechanism 
that ensures that the science produced 
by the National Biological Survey is 
the very best science available. 

We all have great expectations for 
the National Biological Survey. Sec- 
retary Babbitt has predicted that the 
information and findings that will be 
provided by the survey will give the 
regulating agencies more flexibility in 
addressing the many critically impor- 
tant natural resource decisions facing 
our Nation. But in order for these ex- 
pectations to be realized, we must have 
confidence in the validity of the sur- 
vey’s findings and the soundness of its 
science. Peer review is a way of provid- 
ing this confidence. 

The bill before us today contains a 
provision requiring the director to pro- 
vide a scientific peer review process. 
While I see this as a significant im- 
provement over the original bill, I be- 
lieve this language is inadequate. I fear 
that it will not provide the independ- 
ent, outside-the-agency review I and 
others are looking for. 

My amendment would simply iden- 
tify two important elements that must 
be part of the review process: That the 
review be conducted by independent 
scientists and that it take in all the 
available data that are relevant to the 
validity of the research in question. I 
believe these two elements are essen- 
tial for the survey to gain the status of 
impartiality and scientific objectivity 
we all expect of it. They are also ele- 
ments that are missing from the re- 
search practices now in place in the 
various government agencies. 

Many of my colleagues in the Natu- 
ral Resources Committee agreed that 
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the bill should include a more specific 
peer review process. An amendment 
similar to the one I am offering today 
received strong support during the Nat- 
ural Resources Committee markup of 
H.R. 1845. 

I have redrafted the amendment in 
an attempt to address the concerns 
that were raised at that markup. Chief 
among those concerns was that a very 
prescriptive peer review process could 
inject politics and advocacy into what 
is meant to be a scientific process. This 
was never my intention. The modified 
amendment gives more leeway to the 
Director to establish a process that fits 
the basic requirements. I believe these 
requirements actually have the effect 
of reducing the potential for advocacy 
and politics to play a role in the proc- 
ess. 

Specifically, my amendment requires 
that the NBS Director select independ- 
ent referees from among individuals 
recommended by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. A review by independ- 
ent referees is essential to keep Gov- 
ernment research from becoming self- 
serving and isolated from the real 
world. Obviously, the review should be 
conducted by referees who have no 
stake in the outcome and are not con- 
nected to the original work—and in 
most cases, that means scientists out- 
side the agency. The National Academy 
of Sciences, which has access to a near- 
ly unlimited list of scientists and has a 
proven record for impartiality and in- 
tegrity, is capable of recommending 
these reviewers. 

Many of the research projects that 
will be undertaken by the NBS will ac- 
tually be contracted out to any number 
of organizations, some of which may in 
fact be advocacy groups. It may be true 
that many of these groups have exten- 
sive resources and proven scientific 
abilities. But if the NBS is going to put 
its stamp of approval on this re- 
search—as well as its own research— 
there is clearly an even greater obliga- 
tion to check the work of these groups. 

The second part of my amendment 
allows for the inclusion in the review 
process of all information that is rel- 
evant to the validity and reliability of 
the research in question. One of the 
main reasons that people have lost con- 
fidence in our current system of envi- 
ronmental protection is the sense that 
Government is no longer working with 
us but rather against us. This feeling is 
only intensified when agencies cling to 
their accepted scientific truths and 
refuse to even consider outside data. 
With the NBS, we have an opportunity 
to change the character of Government 
research, and making sure that people 
outside the Government are able to 
contribute valid information to the re- 
view process should be a major part of 
that change. 

My amendment leaves it to the Di- 
rector to decide the specifics on how 
this outside information is made avail- 
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able to the review panel. The scientists 
will be free to give as much, or as lit- 
tle, credence to the outside informa- 
tion as they see fit. However, I would 
expect the Director to establish a proc- 
ess for giving public notice whenever a 
certain piece of research or conclusion 
is intended to be reviewed. Without 
this, few people will have the ability to 
offer whatever information they may 
have, and will again be left out of the 
process. Also, the outside information 
that is made available to the reviewers 
should not be limited to what the Di- 
rector has solicited. 

Madam Chairman, I believe this 
amendment would make the bill a bet- 
ter and more complete charter for the 
NBS. I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 


o 1600 


Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLEY. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. STuDDs]. 

Mr. STUDDS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I would like to say to the gentleman, 
it is clear it is the intention of Sec- 
retary Babbitt that there be the strict- 
est possible scientific peer review, and 
as far as I can see, the gentleman’s 
amendment is in that spirit, and we are 
happy to accept it. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOOLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, as I understand, 
the language that the gentleman from 
California has offered concerning peer 
review would ensure the validity and 
reliability of research conducted by the 
Biological Survey to be reviewed by 
independent referrees appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences, and if 
that is a correct understanding, then 
this side of the aisle has no objection 
to the gentleman's amendment and 
would be glad to accept it. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I say to the gentleman 
from Texas, that is our intent, and we 
thank the gentleman for accepting the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PORTER 

Mr. PORTER. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PORTER: In sec- 
tion 3(b)(2), add at the end the following: 

(1) Cooperate, as appropriate, with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
National Park Service, and other Federal 
agencies to help provide technical and sci- 
entific assistance to other countries which 
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seek to perform biological research monitor- 
ing and inventory to manage biological di- 
versity for the purpose of meeting their obli- 
gations under the Convention on Biological 
Diversity and other international agree- 
ments. 

Mr. PORTER (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Madam Chair, my 
amendment would allow the Director 
of the National Biological Survey to 
provide technical assistance and train- 
ing to other countries who wish to 
carry out similar inventories of their 
biological diversity. The National Bio- 
logical Survey would perform these ac- 
tivities in cooperation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the National Park 
Service, and other Federal agencies. 

Madam Chair, Secretary Babbitt sup- 
ports this amendment and both the 
Natural Resources Committee and the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee reported bills that included lan- 
guage regarding the international func- 
tions of the Survey’s Director. Appar- 
ently this language was left out of the 
version of the bill that we are consider- 
ing today by sheer accident. Therefore, 
this amendment should really be con- 
sidered as a technical amendment. 

Madam Chair, on June 4, the United 
States joined over 160 nations in sign- 
ing the international Convention on 
Biological Diversity. When we signed 
the convention, we made a commit- 
ment to take action to catalog and 
conserve our Nation’s biological diver- 
sity as part of a global effort to con- 
serve biodiversity. 

The National Biological Survey is 
certainly a first step in the right direc- 
tion. We need to know what biological 
treasures we have before we can take 
adequate measures to protect them. 
And, as Secretary Babbitt has pointed 
out, having this information will help 
us avoid endangered species train 
wrecks like the devastating one that 
the country has witnessed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest over the northern spot- 
ted owl. 

But I am concerned, Madam Chair, 
that the National Biological Survey 
Act, which we are considering today, 
does not have a provision to allow the 
director of the Survey to perform sim- 
ple international activities such as 
sharing technical and scientific infor- 
mation and training leaders from other 
countries. The Survey should be able if 
it wishes to share its methodologies 
and technologies for tracking and sur- 
veying biodiversity with other coun- 
tries who could learn a great deal from 
our experiences. Some of these coun- 
tries contain many times more bio- 
diversity than the United States and 
are losing species at a much faster rate 
than we are here at home. 
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In the long run, the type of inter- 
national cooperation that the Director 
of the Biological Survey could provide 
is in our own self-interest—for if we 
have learned anything about the envi- 
ronment in the past decade, it is that 
environmental problems do not respect 
national borders. Biodiversity loss, 
whether in Madagascar, Brazil, or 
Papua, New Guinea, ultimately affects 
the entire planet. 

As a matter of fact, Madam Chair, 
the Biodiversity Convention urges 
countries to engage in this type of sci- 
entific and technical cooperation with 
other countries, and with developing 
countries in particular. I realize that 
some of my colleagues opposed the U.S. 
signing of the Biodiversity Convention. 
But now that we have committed our- 
selves to that agreement, I would like 
to point out to my colleagues the value 
of ensuring that other countries are 
living up to the commitments made in 
that agreement. If we are devoting our 
scarce resources to comply with the 
Biodiversity Convention, then we must 
ensure that other countries are also 
living up to their end of the agreement. 
In my mind, it would be very short- 
sighted to inhibit the Director of the 
National Biological Survey from carry- 
ing out activities that would help us 
assess where other countries are in 
terms of fulfilling their obligations 
under the Biodiversity Convention. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDS]. 

Mr. STUDDS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, I want to not only 
accept but to enthusiastically support 
the gentleman's amendment. The Unit- 
ed States is strongly committed to bio- 
logical diversity internationally. The 
survey is ideally suited to do this task. 
The gentleman is right on, and we are 
happy to support the amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, as I understand, 
the language is permissive and creates 
discretion and is not mandatory. With 
that understanding, there is no objec- 
tion on this side of the aisle and we are 
happy to accept to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman from 
Texas is correct, and I thank the gen- 
tleman for his acceptance of the 
amendment. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Madam Chairman, | rise to 
speak in support of the Porter amendment. 
Mr. PORTER and | participated in the Earth 
summit in June 1992, and we have both spon- 
sored legislation to conserve biological re- 
sources. 
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There is a certain urgency to identifying and 
conserving our resources. Biological resources 
are being reduced throughout the world. The 
tropical forests of Puerto Rico and Hawaii are 
rich in rare plants and animals, but they are 
disappearing at an alarming rate. The loss of 
unique plants and animals, however, is occur- 
ring in all habitats and in many other places. 

| support Mr. PORTER’s amendment that the 
United States cooperate with the other nations 
of the world which are also trying to inventory 
their resources and meet their international 
obligations under the Convention on Biological 
Diversity. | urge my colleagues to vote “yes” 
on the Porter amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HAYES 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAYES: In sec- 
tion 3(c)— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(B) insert “subject to 
paragraph (3),’’ before accept; and 

(2) add at the end the following: 

(3) LIMITATION ON ACCEPTANCE OF LANDS, 
BUILDINGS, AND OTHER REAL PROPERTY.—The 
Director may not accept real property under 
paragraph (1)(B) except— 

(A) buildings; 

(B) land on which is located a building ac- 
cepted under that paragraph; and 

(C) land adjoining land described in sub- 
paragraph (B) of this paragraph, that is nec- 
essary for functions of the Survey to be con- 
ducted in a building accepted under para- 
graph (1)(B). 

Mr. STUDDS (during the reading). 
Madam Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I be- 
lieve this amendment is something 
that can be accepted by the chairman 
of the appropriate subcommittee. 

Madam Chairman, when he testified before 
the Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology in mid-September, Interior Secretary 
Babbitt stated, emphatically, that the NBS 
would not engage in managing land in any 
manner. This amendment seeks to prevent the 
NBS from being encumbered with real prop- 
erty that it is, by design, incapable of manag- 
ing. 

Clearly, buildings, and land on which build- 
ings are located, are a necessity if the NBS is 
to carry out its prescribed functions, as are 
computers and other research related equip- 
ment. Additional acreage may also be required 
by the Survey, in order to carry out research 
related to the work with which it is charged. It 
makes sense for this proposed agency to ac- 
cept any and all donations that will increase 
and promote its ability to carry out its job. 

Excess land, however, if accepted by the 
NBS Director, would add responsibility and ex- 
pense that would be better shouldered by 
agencies specifically charged with managing 
public lands. 
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Therefore, this amendment would prevent 
the Survey from taking on burdens that it is 
not properly equipped to handle and would 
serve to consolidate land management within 
agencies charged with this mission. This 
would prevent duplication of effort across 
agency lines and conserve our scarce tax dol- 
lars, while preserving our environment. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I certainly yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
StTupps]. 

Mr. STUDDS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, we are happy to 
support this amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Madam Chairman, could the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana give us a brief 
explanation of what this amendment 
does? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes. 

Madam Chairman, there was a word- 
ing in the bill that talked about what 
the Secretary may do in connection 
with the Survey, the acceptance of 
things, one of which was an acceptance 
of land and whether one could accept 
buildings. It came to our attention 
that because of grammar it led to a 
kind of bizzare sort of curiosity as to 
why in the world you would be accept- 
ing buildings. We then realized it 
might be in a contract with a univer- 
sity where it might be housed. And we 
simply went through and rewrote the 
section, as I understand it, in conform- 
ance with the wishes of the Secretary, 
but made it grammatically such that 
you did not have the possibility of ac- 
cepting cash, money, and buildings for 
no apparent reason tied to the Survey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 3? 

If not, the Clerk will designate sec- 
tion 4. 

The text of section 4 is as follows: 


SEC. 4. NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL SURVEY POLICY 
BOARD. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established a 
National Biological Survey Policy Board to 
advise the Director on appropriate biological 
science priorities and to offer guidance to 
the Director as to how biological science re- 
lates to the various missions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and as to how the Direc- 
tor and the other bureaus within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can avoid duplication of 
activities. 

(b) MEMBERS.—The Policy Board shall con- 
sist of— 

(1) the head of each agency in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that has a need for bio- 
logical research or survey activities; and 

(2) such other senior officials as may be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from other agencies 
within the Department. 
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(c) COCHAIRPERSONS.—The Policy Board 
shall have 2 cochairpersons, consisting of— 

(1) the Director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service; and 

(2) another member of the Policy Board 
who is designated as cochairperson by the 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 4? 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. HAYES 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I 
offer amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. HAYES: 

Strike section 4 and redesignate the subse- 
quent sections accordingly: 

In section 9 (as so redesignated) strike 
‘‘5(a), and 8," and insert “4(a), and 7,"’. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I will 
be very brief on this. It is almost amaz- 
ing to be standing here doing this, in 
light of reinventing government. 

We had a scene from the White House 
where we had stacks and stacks of 
paper that was redundant. Then we had 
a reinventing manual that is very 
good, with over 800 suggestions on how 
to improve, one of which was consoli- 
dation of boards and commissions; and 
yet under section 4 of this act we have 
what is nothing short of a bizarre sur- 
vey policy with that board, because the 
board is made up under section (b) (1) 
and (2) only of the head of agencies in 
the Department and only of senior offi- 
cials who may be appointed by the Sec- 
retary from other agencies within the 
Department. 

In other words, we have a Secretary 
of the Interior who has a board made 
up only of his employees, answerable 
directly to him with no outside parties. 

Now, if he has an office and a tele- 
phone, he ought to be able to get those 
folks to come over there anytime he 
wishes without creating another super- 
fluous board, without having another 
instrumentality or agency or bureauc- 
racy. 

So I would end the argument simply 
by saying that if you believe the Fed- 
eral Government needs to create addi- 
tional boards to the point where those 
boards should be made up only of peo- 
ple already working for the person that 
they can be discharged by, then vote 
against this amendment. 

If you think enough is enough, that 
it is harder to kill things while they 
are done, vote for it and hope that Sec- 
retary Babbitt can have enough clout 
with his own employees to have them 
show up for a meeting in his own office 
if he chooses to do so. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
have to say to the gentleman that 
when I first read the draft of the bill 
submitted to us by the Secretary of the 
Interior, I asked precisely the question 
the gentleman asks, both explicitly 
and implicitly by offering this amend- 
ment, and although we were told that 
it was important to the Secretary to 
formally establish such a policy board 
in the bill, and although I am an ar- 
dent supporter both of this Secretary 
individually and of this bill and of this 
idea, I must confess I cannot for the 
life of me, in the spirit of reinventing 
Government, see why this section 
which the gentleman proposes to strike 
adds anything whatsoever to what the 
Secretary can normally do if he wishes 
to do so at any given hour of any given 
day. 

Does the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; and I would also 
like to say that in the hearings in our 
combination Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations and Oversight of the Commit- 
tee on Science, Space, and Technology, 
the Secretary was very forthcoming. I 
am sorry I did not raise this question 
with him to have a more explicit an- 
swer. That was due to the fact that I 
had not seen this provision at the time. 

I would simply say that if the Sec- 
retary needs our help in doing a func- 
tion that is more expansive than is my 
reading of this section, then I would 
probably be most supportive; but with- 
out that and in the lapse of that infor- 
mation being provided, I cannot imag- 
ine how I can half-heartedly talk about 
reinventing Government and establish 
a Board of Employees of one Secretary. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I hope 
that it will not be considered apostasy 
or hearsay or worse on my part, but as 
I say, it will be a long day before I can 
figure out and defend the necessity for 
formally designating such a body. 

It is my understanding that the Sec- 
retary can do this on his own. 

Mr. HAYES. It is my understanding 
that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. STUDDS. And as the gentleman 
points out, these are all people who so 
far as I know work for him and with 
him. 

Frankly, I do not think it is nec- 
essary, and unless the minority is pre- 
pared to insist on establishing yet an- 
other Government board, we are pre- 
pared to accept this amendment, as- 
suming of course, that it brings the 
support of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, we 
will accept the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES]. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I ap- 
preciate that, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to 
section 3 for the purpose of taking up 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. LEHMAN 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
offer amendments, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc, and that they be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the amendments is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. LEHMAN: 

(e) ENSURING INTEGRITY OF SURVEY FUNC- 
TIONS.—A person who is an officer, employee, 
or agent of the Survey may not in that ca- 
pacity— 

(1) perform any function of the Survey on 
land in which any officer, employee, or agent 
of the Survey owns any interest; or 

(2) conduct any activity for or on behalf of 
any private person. 

At the end of section 3, add the following: 

(e) MAINTENANCE OF RESEARCH OF LOCAL 
IMPORTANCE.—The Director shall seek to en- 
sure, to the greatest extent practicable, the 
continued performance of research of signifi- 
cant local importance that is being con- 
ducted by any individual, in their capacity 
as a Federal employee, on the day before the 
date the individual becomes employed by the 
Survey (including such research conducted 
on the day before an individual became em- 
ployed by the National Biological Survey es- 
tablished by the Secretary before the enact- 
ment of this Act). 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam Chairman, 
these two amendments are very simple. 
The first brings this act into conform- 
ity with language already in the Unit- 
ed States Geological Service prevent- 
ing any conflicts of interest on the part 
of those who conduct these land sur- 
veys and specifies that they cannot 
have any interest in the land on which 
they are conducting the survey. 

The other amendment requires that 
the Director shall seek to insure that 
ongoing scientific studies at the 
present time not be jeopardized by the 
reallocation of resources within the 
Department to comply with this act. 

I understand that about 1,400 sci- 
entists may be shifted over into this. 
There are many important studies 
being conducted now in many of our 
districts, and I would like to see those 
continue and not be unduly hampered 
by this. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. We think this makes sense and we 
are delighted to accept the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, as I understand, both of these 
amendments basically deal with con- 
flict of interest and trying to clarify 
the situations here involved. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 4? 

If not, the Clerk will designate sec- 
tion 5. 

The text of section 5 is as follows: 
SEC. 5. NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL SURVEY SCIENCE 

ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established a 
National Biological Survey Science Advisory 
Council to advise the Director on structuring 
appropriate collaborative relationships for 
research, inventorying and monitoring of bi- 
ological resources and on scientific peer re- 
view procedures to ensure the validity and 
reliability of the research conducted and the 
data collected by the Survey. Section 14(a)(2) 
of the Federal Advisory Committee Act (15 
U.S.C. App.) shall not apply to the National 
Biological Survey Science Advisory Council. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The Council shall consist 
of not more than 15 members appointed by 
the Secretary from among individuals who 
are qualified based on scientific education 
and experience and who are representatives 
of executive departments, including— 

(1) the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy; 

(2) the Department of the Interior; 

(3) the Environmental Protection Agency; 

(4) the National Science Foundation; 

(5) the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration; 

(6) the Department of Agriculture; 

(7) the Department of Defense; and 

(8) State and local agencies, Tribal govern- 
ments, private organizations, research insti- 
tutions, and other entities. 

(c) COMPENSATION.—An individual may not 
receive compensation from the United States 
by reason of their services on the Council. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to section 5? 

If not, the Clerk will designate sec- 
tion 6. 

The text of section 6 is as follows: 
SEC, 6. SURVEY ACTIVITIES ON PRIVATE AND 

OTHER NON-FEDERAL LANDS. 

(a) COMPLIANCE WITH STATE AND TRIBAL 
GOVERNMENT LAWS.—The Survey shall com- 
ply with applicable State and Tribal govern- 
ment laws, including laws relating to private 
property rights and privacy. 

(b) SURVEY POLICY ON ACCESS TO PRIVATE 
AND NON-FEDERAL LANDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 6 months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Direc- 
tor shall develop a policy for the Survey to 
follow in order to help ensure and record 
compliance with subsection (a). 

(2) CONSENT AND NOTICE REQUIREMENTS.— 
The policy developed under paragraph (1) 
shall require that before entering non-Fed- 
eral real property for the purpose of collect- 
ing information regarding the property, the 
Survey shall— 
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(A) obtain such consent for that entry as is 
eh cra under State and Tribal government 
aws; 

(B) after obtaining such consent, provide 
notice of that entry to the person from 
whom consent was obtained under subpara- 
graph (A); and 

(C) notify the person from whom consent is 
required under subparagraph (A) that any 
raw data collected from the property shall be 
made available to such person or the owner 
by the Director at no cost, if requested by 
such person or the owner. 

(3) PROVISION TO CONGRESS.—The Director 
shall provide the policy developed under 
paragraph (1) to the appropriate committees 
of the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. 

(c) SURVEY DEFINED.—In this section, the 
term “Survey” includes any person that is 
an officer, employee, or agent of the Survey, 
including any such person acting pursuant to 
a contract or cooperative agreement with or 
any grant from the Survey. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HAYES 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAYEs: In sec- 
tion 6 insert after subsection (b) the follow- 
ing (and redesignate the subsequent section 
accordingly): 

(c) LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY TO CONDUCT 
ACTIVITIES ON PRIVATE LAND.—The Survey 
may not conduct on privately-owned land 
any activity to be performed on privately- 
owned land and Federal land, unless— 

(1) the Survey has conducted the activity 
on all Federal lands on which the activity is 
to be conducted; or 

(2) the owner of the land authorizes the 
Survey to conduct the activity. 

Mr. HAYES. Madam Chairman, the 
importance of this amendment can be 
very easily explained. We have talked 
about science as if it were pure, and we 
found that system is not entirely free 
from consequences. 

Before I came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, they had different com- 
mittees that dealt with tax law in 
banking. When they put the two to- 
gether without realizing the con- 
sequences, that only cost about $500 
billion to Americans. 

What has happened today is that we 
have well-intentioned and well-mean- 
ing committees who are dealing with 
scientific surveys to give a data base, 
which by the way is something that 
could be very beneficial in the future, 
but what happens is that data base 
automatically triggers unintended con- 
sequences, because if it is a delineation 
of wetlands under the Clean Water Act, 
section 404, it means whatever was de- 
lineated has a consequence that dra- 
matically impacts downward the value 
of that property. 

The State of North Carolina, for ex- 
ample, takes wetlands properties at 
about $50 an acre for their property as- 
sessments, nonwetlands at $1,000 an 
acre. 

Now, under the current system, the 
only way to be delineated is if you 
want to do something. If you are Don- 
ald Trump and you want to build a 
hotel, then you have got to go through 
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city, county, State, and Federal regu- 
lations to be building anywhere near a 
wetlands; but suppose instead you are 
the vast majority who are doing noth- 
ing in an area delineated without an 
activity on your part. That means that 
if you have got this property mort- 
gaged to a bank in order to put your 
kids through school, without having 
any activity initiated by you, it can be 
re-classified through the gathering of 
on-site information and your collateral 
impacted. 

Let us take a little tougher case that 
also will happen. Suppose you serve on 
the Board of Directors of a major cor- 
poration that has large land holdings 
in the United States, that you are 
about to do an issuance of additional 
securities, are you required under your 
disclosure statement to say the survey 
has been on your property and the po- 
tential of an endangered species that is 
threatened should be listed in the 
stock offering, because years from now 
when the survey is finished it might 
impact dramatically the property if 
you attempt to use it, or if you hold a 
mortgage on that property when you 
do secure these offerings, are you 
bound to determine for the public that, 
yes, we have a problem on this prop- 
erty, and by the way, the bank may 
well call the loan. 

I am talking about all these unin- 
tended consequences because it is not 
unintended that they will occur. It is 
unintended in our planning for them. 
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Madam Chairman, for that reason I 
have done an amendment that simply 
says this: 

“Begin the data base with Federal 
property first. If you take a look at the 
Mississippi River, and look westward, 
almost everything that is west of that 
Mississippi River is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. Why don’t we find 
out what plants are on it? Why don’t 
we find out what animals are on it? 
Why don’t we find out what data base 
is there for what is well over 80 percent 
of that land west of the Mississippi be- 
fore going on properties that are pri- 
vately held? And if you want to know 
how to check the landowner, Madam 
Chairman, it’s simple. If the landowner 
attempts to do something on private 
property, you have a litany of regula- 
tions, as well anyone can attest to. 
They are not going to be free from reg- 
ulatory concerns. In fact, they've got 
an abundance of regulations now.” 

So, if we take the data of surveying 
Federal lands first, and if we take the 
data as mentioned by a speaker in the 
well earlier who said, “Most of the in- 
stances of seeking information is some- 
one seeking to do something,” then we 
ought to keep all these folks, these vol- 
unteers, and everybody else, busy with- 
out having to hit private property that 
is seeking no permit to do anything, 
but which will be put in great danger 
for adverse economic impact. 
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And one more thing. I forgot to men- 
tion the cost of what we are doing. The 
administration has asked not to go for- 
ward with the mapping of coastal wet- 
lands because it would require over 14 
million maps and over $500 million. So, 
what is our bill for this whole deal, and 
should that bill be borne by taxpayers 
who have no idea of a plant, an animal, 
or a configuration of property that 
could end up collapsing the means that 
they had to obtain money to stay in 
business during the last decade of an 
economic downturn? I think it is rea- 
sonable to have the Federal Govern- 
ment not only meet its own standards, 
but apply its own standards to itself 
first, and then deal with cases where 
individuals seek to do something. If we 
continue with Government policy to 
say that either volunteers or bureau- 
crats are going onto private property 
because we have a priority of sticking 
our bureaucratic noses in your busi- 
ness, the answer is going to continue to 
be the resounding 24-percent support 
that the Congress currently holds, 
which I suggest is inordinately high, if 
they only knew more facts. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

As we read the amendment, it is not 
inconsistent with what we think we are 
doing anyway, so we have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HAYES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina: 

Strike section 6, and insert: 

SEC. 6. SURVEY ACTIVITIES ON PRIVATE AND 
OTHER NON-FEDERAL LANDS. 

(a) COMPLIANCE WITH STATE LAWS.—The 
Survey shall comply with applicable State 
and Tribal government laws, including laws 
relating to private property rights and pri- 
vacy. 

(b) CONSENT AND NOTICE REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—The Survey shall not 
enter non-federal real property for the pur- 
pose of collecting information regarding the 
property, unless the owner of the property 
has— 

(A) consented in writing to that entry; 

(B) after providing that consent, been pro- 
vided notice of that entry; and 

(C) been notified that any raw data col- 
lected from the property must be made 
available at no cost, if requested by the land 
owner. 

(2) LIMITATION.—Paragraph (1) does not 
prohibit entry of property for the purpose of 
obtaining consent or providing notice as re- 
quired by that paragraph. 

(c) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—On January 1, 
1995, and January 1, 1996, and biennially 
thereafter, the secretary shall provide a re- 
port to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works in the Senate. The report 
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shall identify all activities of the Survey on 
non-federal lands and shall certify compli- 
ance with subsection (b)(1). 

(d) SURVEY POLICY ON ACCESS TO PRIVATE 
AND NON-FEDERAL LANDS.—Within six 
months of enactment, the Director shall de- 
velop a policy for Survey employees and 
agents to follow in order to help ensure com- 
pliance with subsection (b)(1). The Director 
shall provide this policy to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works in the 
Senate. 

(e) SURVEY DEFINED.—In this section, the 
term ‘‘Survey™ includes any person that is 
an officer, employee, or agent of the Survey, 
including any such person acting pursuant to 
a contract or cooperative agreement with or 
any grant from the Survey. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina (dur- 
ing the reading). Madam Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, this amendment to 
the National Biological Survey is a 
needed amendment. I mentioned ear- 
lier in the main debate that people 
that I talked to wondered why we did 
not have the rights in this country for 
private property owners’ permission to 
be needed before Federal agents, or 
Federal employees or volunteers, could 
come to their property. That is not the 
case. We find that their property rights 
have been violated in the past. 

As my colleagues know, many people 
thought that that question was solved 
200 years ago when we fought a revolu- 
tion and established a Constitution and 
a Bill of Rights, and that is not true. 
We need to sit back and put ourselves 
in the position of those Framers. They 
did not create a Constitution and a Bill 
of Rights to protect the people of this 
country from England. They had just 
won a war with England. They could 
not see far enough ahead to think of 
other enemies that we fought over the 
years. They created the Bill of Rights, 
the Constitution, to protect the people 
of this country from the onerous hand 
of Government and what Government 
would do to the individual. They had 
seen it happen in Europe. They left to 
come to a new land, and for the last 200 
years, they have watched it happen in 
Europe, and the thing that has distin- 
guished us from many of those other 
countries is the fact that we recognize 
people’s rights and, most essentially, 
the right to private property. 

Madam Chairman, in the Soviet 
Union today, the great debate, in fact, 
the real argument over the Parliament 
that has been moved as abolishing the 
old ways and coming back and rec- 
ognizing free enterprise principles, and 
one of the most basic of those free en- 
terprise principles, is the right to prop- 
erty. It will be the salvation for the old 
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Soviet Union, the new Russia, and the 
Republics if the new constitution em- 
bodies those rights, not just in writing, 
but in principle. 

We should be the protectors of the 
people’s rights. I have heard it said on 
many occasions, Madam Chairman, 
that the courts can look after the 
rights, that we can have legislation 
such as before us today without having 
any written notice being given to prop- 
erty owners before the Government 
comes onto their property, without let- 
ting them go with you when that prop- 
erty is examined or without telling 
them what you found, and yet we 
should be the basic protectors of those 
rights. The courts cannot protect peo- 
ple in this area. 

In the Lucas case in South Carolina, 
where a propertyowner objected to the 
taking of his property and took it to 
the Supreme Court, he won, and he won 
compensation, but he spent $500,000 in 
attorney’s fees before he had that vic- 
tory, and he had to spend that money 
without knowing whether or not he 
would have a victory. How many small 
landowners, how many small families, 
how many small business people, can 
afford that kind of contest with the 
tax-paid lawyers of the U.S. Govern- 
ment before they determine whether or 
not their rights will be protected? 

We ought to be the champion, we 
ought to be the protector, not just in 
the word in the Constitution, but in 
every act we ought to bend over back- 
wards to see that the people's rights, 
and especially the right to property, is 
protected. 

Now this amendment is needed, and 
it has been supported by a number of 
organizations: 

The American Farm Bureau, which 
considers this a major vote, will be 
publishing the rollcall vote, and the 
National Cattleman’s Association, the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the NFIB, the National Federation of 
Independent Businesses, has considered 
it a key vote. 

So, Madam Chairman, it is not just 
one Member of Congress who thinks 
that this is vitally important to the 
American people, but this amendment 
is important in many, many ways. 

And then we find that the question of 
whether or not we are paranoid in say- 
ing that there is any real risk to the 
propertyowner, and that has been 
brought up and asked earlier today in 
the debate, but, if we look at the na- 
tional parks program called the Na- 
tional Natural Landmarks Program, it 
was cited by the Interior Department’s 
inspector general of infringing on prop- 
erty rights over 2,800 times. Twenty- 
eight hundred private propertyowners 
had their rights infringed upon by a 
program that was not very much dif- 
ferent from the National Biological 
Survey that we are talking about 
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today. In fact, the inspector general 
recommended that documentation be 
used in the future; in other words, writ- 
ten permission to ensure that the land- 
owners were contacted prior to their 
lands being evaluated. 

Now the big difference in the bill and 
the amendment that I am offering in 
the bill that is before us is that we re- 
quire written permission to the 
propertyowner to be coming before 
entry into that propertyowner’s prop- 
erty and before this survey can be con- 
ducted. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Madam Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] and 
cosponsored by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CONDIT] and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. POMBO]. 

This amendment enjoys broad bipar- 
tisan support, because the idea that 
private property ought to be respected 
is so very basic to our Nation’s culture. 

Now, I know Secretary Babbitt is 
urging defeat of this provision to re- 
quire written permission from a pri- 
vate landowner before going onto one’s 
property to perform the biological sur- 
veys intended under this bill. The Sec- 
retary implies he will require his 
troops to receive permission for entry 
through rulemaking or other guidance 
written at the new agency. After all, 
the model for the NBS is supposed to 
be the U.S. Geological Survey, and 
they do not have to seek written per- 
mission to perform geologic field stud- 
ies on private land, do they? 

Well, my colleagues, to that I say, 
why isn’t the USGS so bound? I am pre- 
pared to offer an obviously non-ger- 
mane amendment to H.R. 1845 to re- 
quire the USGS to likewise obtain 
written permission for private land 
entry for field work and to make its 
raw data available to the landowner 
whence it was collected. If that is the 
major argument for why the Taylor 
amendment should be defeated, then 
we have a sorry state of affairs in this 
government. 

So, why hasn’t there been a 
groundswell of support to bind the 
USGS to a Taylor-like provision? I will 
admit that I know of no Nevadans who 
have complained that Federal geolo- 
gists were on their land without per- 
mission. My understanding is these 
men and women have been courteous to 
a fault, pun intended, always asking, at 
least orally, before hammering away at 
private outcrops. Of course, in my 
State and district only 13 percent of 
the land is privately owned, so there is 
little opportunity for trampling pri- 
vate property rights. 

But, let us not kid ourselves. The 
USGS is not the Government's endan- 
gered species police—but an NBS is or 
will be. I know of no authority in the 
USGS charter akin to the mandate 
handed this new agency. The Geologi- 
cal Survey scrupulously avoids policy 
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calls, not wanting to taint its reputa- 
tion. And it has been successful at 
maintaining scientific credibility. 

Let me give an example, Madam 
Chairman. The 100th Congress asked 
the USGS to study the potential for 
disruption of thermal features at Yel- 
lowstone by the pumping of a private 
well a few miles north of the park's 
boundary. A thorough study was done, 
and like many, a totally negative re- 
sult could not be scientifically proven. 
The USGS did prove that no discernible 
impact upon Yellowstone’s thermal 
features was possible if the well were 
pumped at less than a specific rate. 

What a tremendous hue and cry was 
heard from the environmental commu- 
nity saying the USGS had failed to lis- 
ten to the Park Service arguments—an 
agency with a policy stake in the out- 
come of the study. Of course they did 
not, to have done otherwise would have 
tarnished the science. 

Madam Chairman, perhaps I am off 
the track, somewhat, of explaining my 
support for this amendment, but I 
wanted to point my concern over the 
scope of the proposed NBS, in general. 
It is disingenuous of supporters of this 
new agency to suggest it will be the bi- 
ological equivalent to the esteemed 
USGS, at least not as it appears to me 
in H.R. 1845. Some Members who stand 
here today opposing weakening amend- 
ments are the very same Members who 
condemned the Yellowstone geo- 
thermal study because the science was 
too isolated from policy concerns of 
the Park Service. I fully expect NBS 
scientists to be caught in a similar 
science versus policy trap, but I doubt 
the ability of the new agency to main- 
tain scientific objectivity. 

Madam Chairman, one way to help 
achieve thoughtful balance is to re- 
quire permission from landowners be- 
fore entry for field studies, and then to 
let the landowner have the raw data 
gathered from her land. All this will do 
is make the agents of the NBS have to 
explain themselves, and their mission, 
before counting species on a person’s 
property. 

Am I attempting to censor activities 
of the NBS? You bet I am. If NBS sci- 
entists cannot make credible argu- 
ments for their data-gathering needs to 
the very people who own the land they 
seek to survey, they ought not to have 
access to that land—pure and simple. 
On the other hand, if after proper noti- 
fication a landowner is persuaded of 
the worth of the survey and grants per- 
mission, then the NBS may go ahead 
and enter the property. What could be 
fairer, Madam Chairman? 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Taylor-Condit-Pombo amendment. 

o 1630 

Mr. LAROCCO. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in strong op- 
position to this amendment. Let me 
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offer a novel idea into this debate: 
States rights. I know it is a touchy 
subject, but a lot of us will pound the 
table about States rights and say, “By 
golly, we can’t let the Federal Govern- 
ment trespass and run over us and 
steamroll our States rights.” 

Well, this amendment does just that. 
In the bill it says that the National Bi- 
ological Survey must comply with 
States rights. I know it is a novel idea, 
but I think we ought to stand here and 
support States rights. 

Now, if we just took this National Bi- 
ological Survey bill away, would the 
people who are supporting this amend- 
ment come before this body and say, “I 
have got a great idea. I think the Fed- 
eral Government, we in Congress, 
should run over the States and tell 
them what they can do on privacy is- 
sues and private States rights issues”? 

I talked to the attorney general's of- 
fice in Idaho today. They like the lan- 
guage in the bill. They think that the 
Taylor amendment runs all over Idaho. 
I think it probably runs all over Idaho, 
and it runs all over North Carolina, 
and about 48 other States in this coun- 
try. I think we ought to defeat this. 

Now, I know it makes great headlines 
if we come out and just trash the Fed- 
eral Government. But in this case, this 
legislation was carefully drafted so 
that States rights were protected. And 
if States like Idaho want to have 
stronger privacy laws, stronger laws 
against trespass, if they want to have 
written consent, if they want to give 
the power to the landowner instead of 
the lessee, I think Idaho ought to be 
able to do that. I think it makes a lot 
of sense. 

But here we are in this hysteria 
about private property rights, when 
Members from the West have carefully 
drafted this legislation. I have partici- 
pated in the drafting of this legisla- 
tion, and I am satisfied that it protects 
the private landowners in Idaho. I am 
convinced that the State is protected. I 
am convinced that we do not need this 
amendment. I am also convinced that 
people are looking for headlines and 
just playing to special interests that 
want to defeat this bill. 

Madam Chairman, I think, in the 
strongest possible words, we must de- 
feat this amendment. The Taylor 
amendment requires a National Bio- 
logical Survey to provide notice of ac- 
tual entry upon private property to the 
person who gave consent. We must not 
undercut State laws. That is the bot- 
tom line. If we do that, we are under- 
cutting State law, we are undercutting 
the rights of tribal private property 
law. And what we are doing, further- 
more, is that we are establishing in 
this era of reinventing government, we 
are putting together a new Federal 
trespassing bureaucracy. Instead of re- 
ducing government, what we are doing 
is we are increasing government, and 
we are creating a new bureaucracy. 
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Madam Chairman, I think I misspoke 
a minute ago in saying that the Taylor 
amendment requires the National Bio- 
logical Survey to provide notice of ac- 
tual entry. The bill does that. What the 
bill does is it requires the National Bi- 
ological Survey to comply with present 
State and tribal property and privacy 
right laws. It requires the Survey to 
obtain consent, as required under State 
and tribal law, before entering any 
nonfederal lands. It requires the Na- 
tional Biological Survey to provide no- 
tice of actual entry upon private prop- 
erty to the person who gave consent. 
And it provides that raw data collected 
by the National Biological Survey will 
be available to the person who gave 
consent for entry, or the property 
owner, if requested. 

That satisfies the States, it satisfies 
me out West, and I urge defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield to my friend 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, I am touched by the 
concern of the gentleman for States 
rights, and we appreciate the support 
of any rights in this Congress we can 
get. 

This question has come before us. 
When the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries voted unanimously 
to support this bill, many of us had 
considered the gentleman’s question. 
And since that time we have made in- 
quiries. 

For instance, the organization that 
represents the State Departments of 
Agriculture, the commissioners, sec- 
retaries, and directors of agriculture in 
all 50 States, made this statement: 

The Taylor-Condit-Pombo amendment 
does not in any way undermine State and 
tribal property rights in your State. Sub- 
section 6(a) of the amendment specifically 
requires compliance with State and tribal 
laws. The amendment simply protects the 
private property rights of the landowner. 

As is said here, we are not abolishing 
any of the State laws. We are adding to 
that with the notification to the pri- 
vate property owners. 

From the chief of the Eastern Band 
of the Cherokee, one of the largest 
bands in the country, I have a letter 
stating they support my amendment 
100 percent. They say that they insist 
that the Federal Government should 
have written approval from the tribal 
council before it comes onto their prop- 
erty for any type of survey, and then 
they relate a horror story or two about 
the Interior Department. 


o 1640 
Now, what I am saying to Members 
is, we are not, as the gentleman sug- 


gests, abolishing rights. We are, in 
fact, expanding those rights. 
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Finally, let me say that a gentleman 
on our committee, the chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
STUDDs] stated, in his testimony at the 
time, in commenting about our amend- 
ment at the time, and I am quoting: 

The gentleman—— 

Referring to me— 
clarifies this issue with, I think, some very 
common sense provisions. It is a change that 
I think the administration can support, that 
we support. It resolves concerns that any- 
body may have had on this matter, and I 
think it gets us off to a good start in regard 
to those who are concerned about private 
property rights. 

I could not add to that. 

Madam Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Utah for yielding to me. 

Mr. HANSEN. Madam Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman clarifying 
that particular issue. I rise in support 
of the Taylor amendment and urge my 
colleagues to support its passage. 

In my State of Utah, the Federal 
Government owns over two-thirds of 
the land and that Federal presence af- 
fects the lives of property owners every 
day. In many cases in the West, a 
rancher may be an island in the midst 
of a sea of Federal ownership. In times 
past Uncle Sam was a pretty good 
neighbor. This is no longer true. With 
today’s mass of laws and regulations, 
Uncle Sam is the worst kind of neigh- 
bor. Having the BLM or the Forest 
Service as a neighbor makes every- 
thing more difficult, more cumbersome 
and many times more unpredictable. 
Property owners in the West are con- 
tinually experiencing restrictions, en- 
croachments and overall hassles of at- 
tempting to cooperate with the Federal 
Government. 

Perhaps we’re a bit paranoid but the 
truth is that there are a lot of people 
in the West who simply don’t trust the 
Federal Government. What is even 
worse is that they are losing their faith 
in the concept of private property 
rights. The bundle of rights we tradi- 
tionally associate with property rights 
is getting smaller and smaller. The En- 
dangered Species Act, the Wetland Act, 
and all the rest have significantly re- 
duced the rights of property owners. 
Horror stories of Federal Government 
leveraging property owners into willing 
sellers are far too numerous. Overzeal- 
ous Federal land managers must be 
held in check and the Taylor amend- 
ment will help deter Federal employees 
from encroaching on property rights. 

The Taylor amendment simply re- 
quires that employees or agents of the 
National Biological Survey obtain 
written permission before entering on 
someone's land. This simple require- 
ment establishes everyone’s rights and 
privileges, leaving little room for de- 
bate whether or not permission was 
granted. 

Madam Chairman, I commend Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. POMBO, and Mr. CONDIT for 
offering this amendment and I urge its 
passage. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Madam 
Chairman, I simply want to endorse 
what the gentleman from Utah has 
said. It is certainly time that this Con- 
gress take some action to protect per- 
sonal property rights. That is what this 
country was built on. 

Mr. VENTO. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
Taylor amendment. 

It is not necessary. In fact, it is con- 
tradictory to, as was pointed out by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. LARocco], it is contradictory to 
the basic provisions of State and local 
law and other national law. 

The bill under consideration requires 
any employee or agent of the Survey to 
comply with current State and tribal 
laws relating to private property and 
trespass. These individuals must obtain 
consent as required under State and 
tribal laws, provide notice of entry to 
the property and make available the 
data collected by the survey to the 
property owner. 

This is really picking up a lot of the 
language, and I think addressing the 
concern adequately. 

The amendment is simply unneces- 
sary and intrusive. Current law pro- 
hibits trespass, and the Secretary has 
assured Members that employees as- 
signed to the National Biological Sur- 
vey will respect all constitutional and 
statutory provisions. 

The provisions of this amendment, in 
fact, break new ground with regard to 
property law and raise questions about 
the authority of States to enforce pri- 
vate property rights. 

Will the provisions of this amend- 
ment be the only laws applicable to the 
Survey's activities on private lands? 
Does this, in fulfilling this, release 
them and supersede and superimpose 
itself over the State and local laws ad- 
dressing private property rights? Will 
these provisions supersede current 
State and tribal law requirements? Ex- 
isting law ensures compliance with 
property rights. The Director of the Bi- 
ological Survey should not be allowed 
to develop new property rights policy. 

The intentions of the sponsors of this 
amendment may be good, but the re- 
sults, of course, are going to be based 
on the legal language that we have be- 
fore us. I submit to Members, they 
ought to look at the language that is 
before us, that is being offered to the 
bill. 

They want consent in writing, when 
entry occurs, from the owner. But the 
owner may not be the tenant on that 
land. So even in that particular in- 
stance, we completely circumvent, I 
think, the person on the property. That 
may not be the intention but that is 
the affect. 
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After providing consent, of course, 
then you have to provide notice of such 
entry, when you are going to enter. Of 
course, that, I think, is reasonable, and 
that is picked up in terms of complying 
with State and tribal law. You have to 
be notified, of course, that the data is 
provided. 

So I think this amendment is not 
about property rights. This amendment 
is about putting hurdles in front of the 
National Biological Survey. 

This is not about science. This 
amendment is about political science 
and bringing politics into this, to the 
extent that we can hamper, frustrate, 
and undercut and undermine the abil- 
ity of the National Biological Survey 
to do its work as intended. 

If Members are interested in property 
rights, if they are interested in uphold- 
ing State and individual rights, they 
have the Constitution. They have the 
State laws. They have the local laws. 
We do not need new national laws com- 
ing out of the Department of the Inte- 
rior addressing individual consent and 
rights to go on private land. We al- 
ready have that in the State. We al- 
ready have that in the Constitution. 

This is simply an amendment to har- 
ass those individuals that are trying to 
carry out the job of the proposed Na- 
tional Biological Survey. 

We complain around here about the 
inefficiency of the National Govern- 
ment and about the agents and the 
land managers of the National Govern- 
ment. Then we tie them up with red- 
tape like this that makes it impossible 
for them to be efficient. 

I say to the sponsors of this, I think 
that they are frustrating the effort. 
What are they, afraid of the scientific 
information? Are they afraid of the 
science and the data gathering that is 
going to occur so that we can make in- 
telligent decisions? I think we ought to 
eliminate the political science from 
this debate and get on with the sub- 
stance of what is necessary here in 
terms of developing data and informa- 
tion base and quit trying to frustrate 
the efforts of someone trying to de- 
velop a scientific data base like the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

I urge the Members to vote no on this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Madam Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Harass? Excuse me. Is my eye hurt- 
ing your elbow? 

Madam Chairman, this is truly re- 
markable, the debate that we see going 
on here. 

Many of my colleagues may be famil- 
iar with an article in the Reader’s Di- 
gest, September 1993. Excellent, I com- 
mend it to them. 

When a law goes haywire, are the 
needs of rats and lizards more impor- 
tant than the needs of people? 

That is the issue here. We need to be 
cognizant of what all is bound up in 
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this National Biological Survey. And 
the amendment, which the gentlemen 
are offering in order to try and get 
written consent of the property owner, 
yes, the owner, not just the tenant, 
since a Biological Survey was con- 
ducted that finds an endangered species 
may well destroy the complete value of 
one’s property. 

We do not think a tenant ought to be 
the sole permission required. We think 
the owner ought to be consulted, since 
the value of that property may be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

I would like to just point out a cou- 
ple of things that have been said here. 

One is by Dr. Thomas Lovejoy. The 
National Biological Survey will “map 
the whole Nation for all biology and 
determine development for the whole 
country and regulate it all because 
that is our obligation as set forth in 
the Endangered Species Act.” 

Let us look at what the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Babbitt, had 
to say. Of course, in his past life he was 
head of the Planning and Conservation 
League. 

The Endangered Species Act is an extraor- 
dinary piece of legislation, because it allows 
the Federal Government to preserve, main- 
tain and foster the recovery of endangered 
species wherever they occur, without regard 
to geography, location, or land ownership. 
Here is a law of great reach and power and 
yet we do not have the scientific capability 
to get ahead of it. 

Madam Chairman, that is what the 
National Biological Survey is all 
about. We are going to help Secretary 
Babbitt and his friends get ahead of it. 
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This is so we can find more endan- 
gered species, so we can regulate more 
private property. It is absolutely out- 
rageous. 

This article details the story of Mi- 
chael Roe, age 46, and his family, three 
children, living in a little one-room 
house, one-bedroom house, and have 
since 1991. They finally saved up 
enough money in rural Riverside Coun- 
ty to go and get a building permit to 
expand this house. 

Guess what. The county clerk says, 
“I am so sorry,” and she pulled out a 
map, ‘but this property is located in a 
study area of the kangaroo rat. Of 
course, since that is an endangered spe- 
cies, you may not develop your prop- 
erty.” 

Mr. Roe was shocked. They informed 
him what his alternatives were. He 
could hire a biologist, and that would 
have cost him $5,000. Of course, if the 
biologist found one Stephen’s kangaroo 
rat no bigger than a person’s hand, 
that would mean he could not do the 
addition unless he raised about $40,000 
to buy property, some other piece of 
property, for the rat to inhabit. 

Madam Chairman, that is not an out- 
landish example. This article is full of 
examples from around the country as 
to what is really going on. 
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The amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Mr. TAYLOR, and 
the two gentlemen from California, Mr. 
POMBO and Mr. CONDIT, the three who 
are involved in this, are trying to make 
sure that the owner of the property 
ought to have to give his or her permis- 
sion before the Federal Government or 
their volunteers enter onto that prop- 
erty and make these kinds of deter- 
minations that could significantly de- 
stroy the value. 

I strongly urge the Members’ “aye” 
vote. I just want to point out, look at 
all the acts here that are influenced, 
that are affected by this National Bio- 
logical Survey. It is not just the En- 
dangered Species Act. It is the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 
1970, the Department of Agriculture Or- 
ganic Act of 1982, the 1990 farm bill, the 
Clean Water Act Amendments of 1987, 
the National Forest and Management 
Act of 1976. 

The whole country has heard about 
what happened to the Pacific North- 
west and northern California with the 
spotted owl. This is going to happen 
across the whole country, and it is 
going to be accelerated by the passage 
of this National Biological Survey. 
Vote “aye” on this amendment. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, if the gentleman 
would like to put that quote up by Mr. 
Lovejoy, I would like to address it for 
a moment. I was very worried about 
that. I have seen it all over the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle. 

A few days ago or weeks ago, at a 
hearing of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, a distinguished 
Republican member of the committee 
asked Secretary Babbitt about that 
very quote, as would I have, had I seen 
it before today. Since it has been so 
prominently displayed around here, I 
think, in fairness to the truth and to 
the Secretary, one ought to know what 
we feel about that, since Mr. Lovejoy 
does not now nor has he ever worked 
for the National Biological Survey, or 
the Department of the Interior. He was 
on the advisory committee at the time. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
CALVERT] asked Mr. Babbitt. He said, 
‘“* * * this type of comment certainly 
causes some concern. Would you like to 
comment on that?” 

The Secretary's answer, and I am 
reading from the transcript of the 
hearing: 

Certainly, I have the greatest respect and 
admiration for Tom Lovejoy. I proceed then 
to disavow those remarks as not reflecting 
the policy of the Interior Department. I 
think those remarks kind of skip, you know, 
an enormous amount of territory. And if I 
could relate it to your experience in Califor- 
nia, land use planning is not a national func- 
tion, it is not an Interior Department func- 
tion, it is not a Federal function. In my judg- 
ment, it should not be. 

In most cases, it is not even a State func- 
tion. It is uniquely a local function. And to 
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the extent that any quotations or comments 
imply otherwise, I simply disavow them. 

So at least that ought to be able to 
remove from our minds, if not from the 
Chamber, that quote. It is not relevant 
and it is not the policy or belief of ei- 
ther the Secretary of the Interior or of 
any sensible person. 

If I may say something to my friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
who is a valued new member of our 
committee, I am a little bit surprised 
that the gentleman is pursuing this 
amendment. If I were he, I would sim- 
ply have declared victory and put out a 
statement, because most of the gentle- 
man’s original amendment as offered 
in the committee is in the bill before 
us, as the gentleman, I think, knows. 

The compromise which is now our 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment includes all the major elements 
of the gentleman’s amendment which 
was in the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
with one exception. It has most of what 
the gentleman asks. 

It requires compliance with State 
law. It requires the consent and notice 
of entry. It requires for the provision of 
data collected at no cost, and it re- 
quires the publication of survey policy 
and private land access, including rec- 
ordkeeping provisions. 

The only significant element of the 
gentleman’s amendment which is now 
missing is the uniform Federal require- 
ment for written notice of entry. That 
is the only part of the gentleman's 
amendment that did not survive in the 
text that is now before us, so the gen- 
tleman is largely victorious, to begin 
with. 

Let me point out to the gentleman 
that his amendment starts out by say- 
ing, ‘The survey shall comply with ap- 
plicable State and tribal government 
laws.” The gentleman then goes on in 
his amendment to override the afore- 
mentioned State and tribal govern- 
ment laws uniformly, and put in their 
place a uniform Federal law. 

As was pointed out earlier, one does 
not, it seems to me, have to be an ar- 
dent advocate of State’s rights to ap- 
preciate the fact that this is a very 
complicated situation. The gentleman 
quite rightly pointed out that all of us 
in the committee supported his amend- 
ment when we first saw it. 

Then we did something which is not 
always characteristic of all of us, we 
thought about it, and we read it, and 
we realized that in some States, writ- 
ten consent is required, and in some 
States it is not; that in most States 
the rights of a tenant are protected, 
and that an owner does not have the 
right to grant access, notwithstanding 
the views of a tenant who is occupying 
the piece of property. This is an infi- 
nitely more complicated question than 
some Members who have spoken here 
may suggest. 

I think that not only did we, and I 
think correctly, accept the gist and the 
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spirit, I believe, and most of the sub- 
stance of the gentleman’s amendment, 
but the only part we have omitted is 
the part which ought to give every 
Member serious cause. We cannot, it 
seems to me, with wisdom override the 
property laws and the complex prop- 
erty laws of all 50 States with a uni- 
form Federal requirement which may, 
among other things, jeopardize the 
rights of lessees and of tenants. 

I would plead with Members to un- 
derstand that the spirit of what was 
sought by the gentleman from North 
Carolina has been respected, is in the 
text before us, and what is now offered 
really will complicate and make things 
much more difficult. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. Madam 
Chairman, I move to strike the req- 
uisite number of words. 

Madam Chairman, let me just read 
what I am told the amendment says. 
That is that the amendment would di- 
rect survey employees to comply with 
State laws relating to privacy and pri- 
vate property, require written permis- 
sion from the landowner to enter his 
property, and to allow landowners free 
access to data obtained on their prop- 
erty. 

In thinking about this amendment 
and trying to put it in context, I 
thought back to that observation of 
Thomas Jefferson, that “the govern- 
ment which governs best is the govern- 
ment which governs least.” 

Then I thought back to that first 
great Republican, Thomas Jefferson, a 
Democrat, who said that, “Government 
should only do for its people what they 
cannot do for themselves.” 

Then, to try to ascertain what these 
gentlemen had in mind, I went back to 
a very small but very important docu- 
ment, the Constitution, to see what the 
Constitution says. All of the powers 
that are delegated to the Congress are 
contained here on less than those two 
small pages. It is section 8 of article I. 

It says, and I will summarize them, 
“The Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes,” we do that; ‘to bor- 
row money,” and we do that in spades; 
“to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations * * * to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies * * * to 
coin money * * * and fix the standard 
of weights and measures; to provide for 
the punishment of counterfeiting * * * 
to establish post offices and post roads; 
to promote the progress of science” 
and the arts by establishing patents 
and copyrights; “to constitute tribu- 
nals inferior to the Supreme Court; to 
define and punish piracies and felonies 
* * * to declare war * * * to raise and 
support armies * * * to provide and 
maintain a navy; to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; to provide for calling 
forth the militia * * * to provide for or- 
ganizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia * * * to exercise exclusive Leg- 
islation’’ over the seat of government, 
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talking about the District; “to make 
all Laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying out the foregoing.” 
That is all that is there. 

Then I turned back to that part of 
our Constitution about 4 years after it 
was enacted, when they came back and 
wanted to make very sure that we un- 
derstood what they meant. Let me 
read, and I will read the salient parts 
of the 10th amendment, “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 
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So, for what the Federal Government 
can do we need to go back to this Con- 
stitution. 

I will tell Members I have some real 
problems finding there authorization 
for this National Biological Survey. 
But if we put that argument aside, it is 
crystal clear that the Constitution re- 
quires, begs, demands the kinds of safe- 
guards that are set forth in this 
amendment. 

Property rights, individual rights are 
being more and more invaded and dev- 
astated by an ever larger and larger 
Federal Government which steps Con- 
gress by Congress and year by year be- 
yond the clear bounds of this Constitu- 
tion. Let us start a march in the right 
direction. Vote ‘‘aye’’ on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the Tay- 
lor amendment. 

Madam Chairman, let me beg to dif- 
fer with the chairman of our commit- 
tee. The difference between the bill be- 
fore us and the Taylor amendment is 
not written notice that;entry has oc- 
curred. The difference between the bill 
and the Taylor amendment is a re- 
quirement that written consent be ob- 
tained before the entry. That is the dif- 
ference. 

That is not overriding State property 
laws. That is not an overriding of any 
laws of any of our States at all. All it 
is is a regulation of the Federal em- 
ployees who are going to come on 
lands, and it says that before you go on 
private property you must get the 
written consent of the owner. 

Let me suggest something that per- 
haps the authors of the bill have not 
thought about. It is in the interest of 
the Federal Government to get that 
written consent. It is for the protection 
of the Federal employee when he enters 
private property that he has the writ- 
ten consent of the owner. I want Mem- 
bers to imagine an unscrupulous owner 
who might give a verbal consent, and 
then all of a sudden call the sheriff to 
come out and arrest that nasty old 
Federal employee on their property 
without written consent. Members can 
imagine some rather nasty confronta- 
tions if the Federal employee is not 
protected in his right to be on that 
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property and to conduct his survey, 
and he ought to do it with written con- 
sent. And there is nothing wrong and 
everything right about us saying, as a 
matter of Federal law, that a Federal 
officer should obtain that written con- 
sent before entering private property. 

This is indeed a very sacred issue. 
People have talked about us getting all 
exercised about it. This is a constitu- 
tional right we are talking about, this 
is a sacred principle that separates our 
form of government and our form of en- 
terprise from other forms of govern- 
ment and enterprise all over the world, 
many of which have collapsed in front 
of our eyes. One of the sacred prin- 
ciples of a free-enterprise system is the 
right to own private property and to be 
secure in that private property from 
the entry of the Federal Government. 

Now if the Federal Government can- 
not at least agree that before it enters 
my property to do this survey that I 
sign a consent for them to come on 
board, then something is wrong with 
this bill, and we ought to be paranoid 
about what it is all about. When the 
authors of this bill refused to accept 
the amendment, I really got worried, I 
really got worried, because this amend- 
ment strikes to the very heart of the 
balance we have been talking about be- 
tween protecting the environment of 
the country, and yet protecting indi- 
viduals in their constitutional and civil 
liberties. 

If we are to have that balance, let us 
at least have this written consent. If 
we are to protect Federal employees 
who work for all of us in this country 
by making sure when they enter pri- 
vate property they do so as authorized 
individuals, we ought to require that 
they have written consent. 

If this amendment should fail, I 
should hope that Bruce Babbitt, our 
Secretary of the Interior, would re- 
quire every Federal official who goes 
on private property to get a written 
consent before he goes on, with or 
without this amendment. But we cer- 
tainly ought to adopt it. This is rather 
sacred territory, as sacred as the envi- 
ronment is to all of us, and it should 
be. Private property rights ought to be 
sacred too. This is the balance we fight 
for. This is the rights of individuals in 
America with the rights of plants and 
animals beside us. This is the coexist- 
ing we talk about. Written consent to 
protect private property rights ought 
to be the hallmark, the foundation of 
this survey. Without it, something is 
wrong. Without it, something is des- 
perately missing. Without it, some 
Federal official is going to get in trou- 
ble, not just a private landowner. 

I urge Members to adopt this amend- 
ment. It is central to making a good 
bill out of this survey. 

Mr. CALVERT. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Taylor amendment. 
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One of the most basic rights of an 
American is the right to own prop- 
erty—and to enjoy the benefits of that 
property. 

In fact, an early draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence referred to the 
rights of life, liberty, and the owner- 
ship of property. 

The Taylor amendment is designed to 
protect this most basic right. 

The National Biological Survey is 
yet another new agency in the re- 
invented, streamlined Clinton Federal 
Government. 

It is an agency which is charged with 
inventorying and monitoring all plant 
and animal life in the United States— 
a job which should keep more than just 
a few people on the Federal payroll 
very busy for a long time to come. 

Yes, it is true, while Secretary Bab- 
bitt insists that the NBS will only be 
performing inventory and monitoring 
work, evidence indicates otherwise. 
Consider this comment by Secretary 
Babbitt’s science adviser: 

The National Biological Survey will map 
the whole nation for all biology and deter- 
mine development for the whole country and 
regulate it all because that is our obligation 
as set forth in the Endangered Species Act. 

If one didn’t know better, one might 
think he was reading a document from 
the archives of the former Soviet 
Union. 

Madam Chairman, the Taylor amend- 
ment protects both the interest of pri- 
vate property owners and the Govern- 
ment by creating a written record of 
the agreement to enter onto private 
property. 

I believe that it is both a reasonable 
and necessary amendment, and urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. STENHOLM. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in strong 
support of the Taylor amendment, 
which simply attempts to protect the 
interests of private landowners from 
overzealous harassment from environ- 
mental concerns. 

I thought the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. TAUZIN] made a very salient 
point a moment ago concerning em- 
ployees. I have never known a Federal 
employee in my district that did not 
wish to get permission before they en- 
tered onto private property rights. In 
fact, I am having requests from those 
same employees to strengthen the pri- 
vate property rights laws so that in 
fact they can regain the confidence of 
the people that they work with, the 
farmers and the ranchers in my dis- 
trict. 

Others have lost that confidence, and 
this amendment attempts to bring that 
confidence back in a very real way. I 
am sure that most Members of this 
body, at least those who represent 
rural districts, know of many horror 
stories, stories of well-intentioned laws 
to protect the environment having an 
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extremely adverse impact on their con- 
stituents, whether it be private-prop- 
erty owners or whether it be the towns 
and communities that are affected by 
the laws that we have passed in this 
body. 

Representing a rural agriculture- 
based district, I know all too well the 
impact that environmental laws and 
associated litigation have on the econ- 
omy and the people. Let me be clear 
though: Collecting information on and 
preserving the environment is, without 
a doubt, a worthwhile goal. However, 
pitting the interest and needs of people 
against the interests of endangered 
species is not good policy. 

Iam very disappointed that the Tau- 
zin amendment which would have sim- 
ply allowed consideration of adverse 
economic impact regarding the subject 
we talked about today is not in order. 
Also, the idea of compensation for the 
taking of private property should be 
under consideration in this very discus- 
sion we are having today, but it is not. 

The Taylor amendment is simply an 
attempt to put a little common sense 
back into what has become a very con- 
tentious issue. Opponents of this 
amendment contend that State and 
tribal trespassing laws provide ade- 
quate protection for property owners. 
Unfortunately, this is not accurate, 
and that is why this amendment is 
needed, to ensure that landowners, not 
tenants, have adequate prior notice of 
the National Biological Survey's entry 
onto their property, and can be af- 
forded an opportunity to accompany 
NBS employees and its designees. Pro- 
tecting and monitoring the environ- 
ment can be accomplished without un- 
dermining private property rights. 

Let me just briefly read the amend- 
ment. 

The Survey shall not enter non-Federal 
real property for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation regarding the property unless the 
owner of the property has consented in writ- 
ing to that entry, * * * 

And then B and C the chairman ac- 
knowledges are already in the bill. I al- 
ways get a little suspicious when some- 
one says why are we doing this; it is al- 
ready in the bill. If it is a good idea, 
and the Taylor amendment is an excel- 
lent idea, we cannot state it often 
enough in writing so that everyone in- 
terpreting this law will clearly under- 
stand what the will of the Congress was 
this time as we vote concerning indi- 
vidual private-property rights. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
Taylor amendment so that we can do 
both, protect the environment and in- 
dividual property rights. 

Mr. BONILLA. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Taylor amendment. We are not 
talking about States rights. We are 
talking about a basic individual prop- 
erty right. We are talking about an 
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American value that dates back to the 
beginning of our country. It is a right 
to buy property, whether it is an 
eighth of an acre or a million acres, 
and to do with it as you wish, It is your 
right to invite those who you want to 
be on your land, or to keep people that 
you do not want off your property. 
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Anyone who has ever visited with a 
farmer or rancher understands that 
they were the pioneers of environ- 
mentalism in this country. 

You know as well as I do that they 
are not concerned about preserving the 
land to pass on the legacy of working 
their property on to their sons and 
daughters. 

So it is something they are very con- 
cerned about. Anyone who thinks that 
farmers and ranchers are adverse to 
environmentalism in this country is 
dead wrong. They are the real environ- 
mentalists and are more interested 
than anyone else in this country in 
preserving the environment of this 
country. Let these true environmental- 
ists use their judgment. Don’t impose 
the agenda of activists who would de- 
stroy their freedom and way of life. 

This amendment protects the free- 
dom of farmers and ranchers to con- 
tinue to say, “Stay off our land,” vote 
for freedom and real environ- 
mentalism—vote for the Taylor amend- 
ment. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CONDIT. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in strong 
support of the amendment I am offer- 
ing with my colleagues, Mr. TAYLOR 
and Mr. POMBO. 

In just the past 2 years, regulatory 
takings of property by Federal agen- 
cies have become a matter of substan- 
tial concern to Congress. Eleven sepa- 
rate bills were introduced during the 
102d Congress, while eight bills have 
been introduced during this Congress. 
The reasons for these Congressional re- 
sponses are obvious. 

Government policies intended to pro- 
tect the environment have interfered 
with the constitutional rights of pri- 
vate landowners. In 1990 alone, 53,000 
pages of Federal Government regula- 
tions were issued on the use of private 
property. It is not hard to imagine that 
these regulations have placed severe 
limitations on private property use. In 
addition to limiting property use, Fed- 
eral regulations have reduced land val- 
ues while creating economic uncer- 
tainty and hardships for property own- 
ers. 

If enacted, this important amend- 
ment would reduce the risk to property 
owners that are willing to help avoid 
these problems if they are included in 
the solutions. It is a simple mechanism 
which will cause Federal agencies to 
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receive written consent from the land- 
owner to enter onto his or her prop- 
erty. This important amendment, 
which was unanimously approved by 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, and serve as an effec- 
tive tool in the application of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey and may 
make it more efficient since it will re- 
quire Federal agencies to better under- 
stand the result of their actions. We 
have come to a turning point in envi- 
ronmental regulatory policy. Regu- 
lators must not be allowed to turn ca- 
pable stewardship into a liability by re- 
moving or infringing on landowners 
constitutional rights. 

Again, I would like to encourage 
your support for this important amend- 
ment in the effort to secure the rights 
of individuals and not allow regulators 
to intrude on landowners capable stew- 
ardship of his or her land. 

Madam Chairman, I encourage and 
call upon my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. POMBO. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I would just like 
to for a minute kind of bring us back 
into focus about what we are talking 
about with this amendment. It is a 
very simple amendment. Granted, I 
thank the chairman of the committee 
for accepting much of the language 
which was included in the amendment 
as it was originally brought up, but it 
is a very simple amendment. It asks for 
consent in writing before entry. 

After providing that consent, you 
have to let the landowner know when 
you are going in. You have to allow the 
landowner to have that information. 

It is a very simple amendment, it is 
not controversial. 

I received several faxes in my office 
since we started this discussion, one 
from the California Farm Bureau sup- 
porting this; one from the National As- 
sociation of State Departments of Ag- 
riculture, saying that this in no way 
conflicts which State private property 
laws or trespass laws; another from the 
National Inholders Association, which 
states that it will merely provide the 
additional protection to private land- 
awners of requiring written permission 
from the landowner before an agent or 
employee of the National Biological 
Survey enters private property. It in 
no way preempts State laws. 

Now, it has been brought up earlier 
during the debate in the conversation 
over this about what we are afraid of, 
why are we bringing this up, why are 
we insisting on written permission? 

Well, I would like to bring out an- 
other fax that I got from one of my 
constituents which just came to my of- 
fice. It deals with two employees of the 
California Fish and Game. This is their 
field notes after going out and trying 
to obtain information. It says: 

We entered Granite Construction Co. head- 
quarters immediately E of the bridge that 
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crosses the Sespe River to gain access to the 
superb, but dry riparian habitat that we 
found on 30 June. The boss, Chris somebody 
or another, told us there was an insurance 
problem with our presence there and besides 
he had hired some guy from Santa Barbara 
to look for Bell’s Vireo 2 or 3 years ago who 
had not found birds but certified that the 
habitat was suitable. I assume this reference 
was to Paul Lehman. Granite Construction 
is planning a massive rock mining project in 
the entire river bed from Santa Paula to the 
green bridge (hwy 23 at Fillmore). Currently 
the project is in the EIR process. We were de- 
nied access unless we had insurance and 
since we had chose not to identify ourselves 
as Cal F&G employees we left. We decided to 
enter the same area from the South side of 
the river. 


So, in effect, what they are saying is, 
“We could not obtain permission from 
the landowner, because of a problem 
with liability insurance. So we solved 
that problem by going around to the 
back of the ranch and entering the 
property by crossing the river.” 

So what are we afraid of? We are 
afraid that the National Biological 
Survey and its employees are going to 
do exactly that, they will find a way to 
get around the local laws; they will 
find a way to enter the property. 

If we require written permission of 
the employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, then we can have something that 
we can go back on those employees and 
say, “Did you receive written permis- 
sion before you entered that prop- 
erty?” 

These are basic private property 
rights, not something way out. This is 
basic, noncontroversial. 


NATIONAL INHOLDERS ASSOCIATION 
(NIA) MULTIPLE-USE LAND ALLI- 
ANCE (MULTA), NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 

Battle Ground, WA, October 6, 1993. 
Hon. Mr. RICHARD POMBO, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE POMBO, the argu- 
ment advanced by Representatives George 
Miller, George Brown, and Gerry Studds in 
their undated “Dear Colleague” letter that 
the Taylor-Condit-Pombo amendment will 
somehow ‘undermine private property 
rights” is so ludicrous that I can only ques- 
tion the sincerity of those gentlemen. 

Agents and employees of the National Bio- 
logical Survey must abide by State and local 
laws regardless of whether the Taylor- 
Condit-Pombo amendment becomes law. The 
Taylor-Condit-Pombo amendment will mere- 
ly provide the additional protection to pri- 
vate landowners of requiring written permis- 
sion from the landowner before an agent or 
employee of the National B. S. enters private 
property. It in no way pre-empts State law. 

The Taylor-Condit-Pombo amendment is 
necessary for several good reasons. The De- 
partment of the Interior has a terrible record 
of violating and disregarding the civil rights 
of private property owners. State laws on 
trespass vary a great deal from State to 
State and in many States are difficult to en- 
force. Requiring written consent will draw a 
clear line for agents and employees of the 
Survey and landowners alike. This will 
greatly help to reduce misunderstandings, 
disputes, and legal violations. Written con- 
sent to enter private land is far superior to 
oral consent because it cannot descend to 
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the level of a shouting match in which the 
landowner claims, ‘No, I didn’t say you 
could survey my property’ and the NBS’s 
agent or employee claims, ‘Yes you did". 
Because the NBS will be able to produce 
written permission when challenged by land- 
owners, we foresee that this provision will 
avoid a great number of lawsuits. 

Requiring written consent to enter private 
land is also necessary because many of the 
NBS'’s site surveyors will not be Federal em- 
ployees, but members of co-operating groups 
such as the Nature Conservancy, the Sierra 
Club, and the Wilderness Society. These pri- 
vate individuals cannot be expected to have 
the same level of skill and experience in fol- 
lowing complex governmental regulations as 
do Federal employees. These private individ- 
uals need a simple, bright-line test for 
whether they are respecting the property 
and privacy rights of private property own- 
ers. We believe that requiring written per- 
mission is sufficiently clear and simple to 
provide adequate protection to the civil 
rights of private property owners. 

Yours sincerely, 
MYRON EBELL, 
Washington Representative. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, DC, October 6, 1993. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: During floor debate 
today of H.R. 1845, the authorization of the 
National Biological Survey, Representatives 
Charles Taylor, Gary Condit and Richard 
Pombo will offer an extremely important 
amendment to protect private property 
rights. The National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture (NASDA) 
strongly supports the amendment. NASDA is 
the nonprofit association of state public offi- 
cials representing the Commissioners, Sec- 
retaries and Directors of Agriculture in the 
fifty states and four territories. 

The Taylor-Condit-Pombo amendment 
does NOT in any way undermine State and 
Tribal property rights in your state. Sub- 
section 6(a) of the amendment specifically 
requires compliance with State and Tribal 
laws. The amendment simply protects the 
private property rights of the landowner. 

NASDA respectfully requests that you pro- 
tect the private property rights of your con- 
stituents and vote for the Taylor-Condit- 
Pombo amendment. The amendment pro- 
tects landowners and, in the opinion of the 
state agricultural officials, does not impact 
State and Tribal property rights law—it only 
enhances landowner protection. 

Sincerely, 
MARK C. NESTLEN, 
Manager, Legislative and Regulatory Affairs. 
CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Sacramento, CA, October 6, 1993. 
Hon. RICHARD POMBO, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR RICHARD: The California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation supports the proposed Tay- 
lor amendment to H.R. 1845 (National Bio- 
logical Survey). We encourage the reinstate- 
ment of this amendment to protect the prop- 
erty rights of our state's landowners. 

The amendment proposed by Taylor re- 
quires that any agency personnel conducting 
a biological survey must first obtain specific 
written permission to enter private property 
and that all data collected will be available 
to the landowner at no cost. This amend- 
ment was approved unanimously in the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee but 
was then weakened by amendments. 
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The California Farm Bureau supports this 
amendment and we encourage you as a rep- 
resentative of California to encourage the 
passage of this and any other amendments 
that protect private property rights. 

Sincerely, 
Bos L. VICE, 
President. 

Mr. LAUGHLIN. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in strong 
support of the Taylor amendment. I 
find it disturbing that here we are only 
trying to ask for written permission to 
go into one’s property. There is not a 
person in this room who would give 
any thought to going into a person’s 
house or apartment without permis- 
sion. There are several basic reasons 
why we ought to have written permis- 
sion to go on one’s property. 

When I was growing up in my area of 
Texas, we called the enemy in this 
country the IRS and the Communists. 
Well, because of so much action, they, 
the enemy now has become, very trag- 
ically, in my opinion, the EPA and the 
Fish and Wildlife, who, in many, many 
instances are trying to do what is good 
for America and good for our people, 
but when landowners are constantly 
getting barraged in the way they are, 
they want to know who is on their 
property. That is only a matter of de- 
cency, Madam Chairman, because in 
some places there are unsafe conditions 
on the property. 
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I know of no landowner that would 
not give a warning to dangerous condi- 
tions on the property. I think it is only 
right that if we are going to stand here 
in this country and say to a landowner, 
“You need to pay taxes and you need to 
obey the laws of this country,’’ why 
should it be such a big thing to ask 
that we require our Federal employees 
to get written permission to go on the 
property. 

The last point I would make, Madam 
Chairman, is one of safety for our own 
Federal employees. Very tragically 
last year a landowner in my State, in- 
deed in the district that I represent, 
shot with a shotgun a Federal em- 
ployee who was on his property, and we 
do not need that happening either to 
the employee or to the landowner who 
did not know who was on his property. 

So Madam Chairman, I think it is a 
very sound amendment and I urge sup- 
port for the amendment. 

Mr. GILCHREST. Madam Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in over- 
whelming support for most of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR]. The part 
of the Taylor amendment that I sup- 
port I will read in part that is already 
contained in the bill, and that is: 

Consent and notice requirement. The pol- 
icy developed under paragraph (1) shall re- 
quire that before entering non-Federal real 
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property for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation regarding the property, the survey 
shall obtain such consent for that entry as is 
required under state and tribal government 
law. 

It goes on to list some other things 
for which I have strong support. 

What I want to do is explain to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TAYLOR] those reservations I have on 
his amendment. Then maybe after my 5 
minutes, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] can talk to me 
and alley some of those fears. 

But basically, No. 1, written con- 
sent—well, consent on the part of all 
States is already there for someone to 
enter someone’s private property, and 
many States already have written con- 
sent. Those States that do not have 
written consent under certain cir- 
cumstances are unique to that State 
and are applicable to that State and 
are good for that State, and for this 
Federal Government to uniformly ig- 
nore the various unique circumstances 
in the different States I think is uncon- 
scionable. 

The amendment of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] adds 
more paperwork. The amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. TAYLOR] is more intrusive in a 
number of people’s lives in my district. 
Property rights are protected in this 
bill. 

This amendment as far as I am con- 
cerned is not needed because what is 
addressed in the bill adequately pro- 
vides what is fundamental to freedom 
in the United States and those rights 
which are fundamental are private 
property rights. 

The last reservation I have about the 
bill is this amendment actually vio- 
lates the rights of some people in my 
district. My district is rural. There are 
many farms in my district and many of 
those farms are owned by people from 
Columbia, South America, or Germany, 
or Japan or various other countries 
outside of the United States where the 
owners reside, and many of my con- 
stituents have farmed that land for as 
long as 40 years. It is their home. It is 
their towns. It is their sheep, their 
hogs, their chickens, and to ignore 
those tenants because they have lived 
there, but do not actually hold the 
title or the deed to that property, I 
think violates their rights or ignores 
them at the very least. 

Now, if the property owner or the 
farmer owns that land, then that owner 
is notified, but I have many tenants on 
many farms who are due a certain 
amount of respect. 

I want to make a couple of other 
comments to Members who have talked 
about this survey being unneeded in 
the first place, and that is ask the pri- 
vate property owner in many parts of 
this country why he cannot drink his 
water. Ask many private property own- 
ers around this country why they can- 
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not swim because the beaches are pol- 
luted, the lakes are polluted or the riv- 
ers are polluted. 

Ask the people in Baltimore Harbor 
why they cannot eat the oysters that 
you dredge out of Baltimore Harbor, or 
Boston Harbor. 

Ask the landowner who is environ- 
mentally inclined, who is a good stew- 
ard of the land why that person who 
was not a good steward of the land pol- 
luted his land and it came down and ru- 
ined his land or his drinking water or 
his farm. Landowners must be pro- 
tected from pollution caused by irre- 
sponsible landowners. 

In a survey such as this, we should 
not be afraid of this survey. This sur- 
vey is going to give us an idea of what 
is there, of how important the wetlands 
are or the ground water is, or in my re- 
gion why the Chesapeake Bay is pro- 
ductive and the economy is good if the 
government is clean. 

This survey is going to give us a 
sense of those things. 

So I say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR], I overwhelm- 
ingly support most of his amendment 
and the part of the amendment that I 
support is already contained in the bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Madam Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Madam Chairman, it is with all due 
respect that my colleague who rep- 
resents the area of Centreville on 
which I hunt and fish and has many, 
many farmers in his district, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. GILCHREST] 
is wrong on this particular issue. 

I would also like to thank the chair- 
man of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STUDDS]. We 
hosted an Environmental and Endan- 
gered Species Conference up in Sac- 
ramento, CA. There the chairman made 
the statement when he looked out in 
the audience and saw individuals with 
Earth First buttons on, he also saw 
people there with People First buttons 
on. He made the statement that it was 
his goal to bring both of those buttons 
together where each individual could 
wear both buttons, both for Earth and 
for people. 

Unfortunately, quite often in doing 
that it is like trying to bring a Persian 
and Siamese cat together, that you 
often get scratched in doing that. 

I look at history and especially the 
history of the State of California where 
several cases have been brought up 
that private property abuses have 
taken place. In California we are not 
talking about 1 or 10 or 100, we are 
talking about hundreds of thousands of 
abuses by environmental groups on pri- 
vate property. Whether you want to 
build a highway, a water storage area, 
if you want to develop your own prop- 
erty, the agenda of some of the envi- 
ronmental groups has not been in the 
best interests of private property or 
private owners. 
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A written account to be obtained to 
enter property is different than enter- 
ing that property and then coming 
back and saying, This is why I entered 
your property. 

I know in the case of my own ranch 
that if someone entered my property, 
and there are wells on that property, if 
someone fell through that well, and 
there are certain areas on my ranch 
that I have no doubt you are going to 
get snake bit that I would want to no- 
tify those folks of those dangers, be- 
cause if something happens to them I 
am liable as a private resident and be- 
fore they would enter that property, I 
think it would be in the best interests 
of those people to tell them the things 
that could happen. 

The gentlewoman from Nevada came 
up and made a statement that most of 
her State is controlled by the Federal 
Government. Very few, I think it was 
13 percent is owned by private citizens. 

In California, we have such things as 
the California desert bill which is com- 
ing up, which is again an attempt by 
the Federal Government to control the 
lives of individuals and take over their 
property. 

It is not unreasonable to ask that be- 
fore someone comes on to your prop- 
erty that they have written permis- 
sion. Think about if you had a home 
and the same thing, before someone 
walked into your house I think you 
would want written permission before 
that person enters. It is no different 
than property or land that you own to 
do this. 

This does not preempt State laws. It 
is well reasoned, and I would ask my 
colleagues to support the Taylor- 
Pombo-Condit amendment. 

I would also send kudos to my friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
TAUZIN]. My cousin, Jerry 
Cunningham, in Centreville, actually 
Morgan City, LA, would be very proud 
of him on this issue. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I wonder if we could informally get 
some indication of how many Members 
still wish to be heard on this amend- 


ment. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, as I 
understand we have these remaining 
speakers: myself, and Messrs. EMERSON, 
ROBERTS, HERGER, YOUNG of Alaska, 
CRAPO, and WALKER. 

Mr. STUDDS. In that case, I think we 
could accommodate everybody if I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto terminate at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, I would ask that the numbers I 
have just mentioned get the 5 minutes, 
and that would put us right at 6 
o'clock. 

Mr. STUDDS. Madam Chairman, 
would the gentleman be willing to give 
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us unanimous consent that that would 
be it? We will accommodate, as I un- 
derstand it, all Members who wish to 
be heard. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. If I could re- 
peat the names, they are: Messrs. 
FIELDS of Texas, EMERSON, ROBERTS, 
HERGER, YOUNG of Alaska, CRAPO, and 
WALKER. 
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Mr. STUDDS. That is seven. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request that all debate cease at 
6 o’clock with the time divided equally 
among those who are standing to be 
recognized? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the time for debate will close at 6 
o'clock, with those named to be recog- 
nized for time equally divided, between 
now and 6 o’clock. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] for 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Madam Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR] for his 
leadership in sponsoring this amend- 
ment, and, in listening to the debate on 
this issue, Iam once again reminded of 
the story of the knock on the door, and 
the person says, ‘‘Hello, Mr. Farmer, 
Mr. Rancher, I’m from Washington, I’m 
here to survey your farm, and I’m here 
to help you.” 

Madam Chairman, I urge my col- 
leagues’ support of the Taylor amend- 
ment. It is not going to win, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the distinguished chairman 
of the Environmental Subcommittee 
have pointed out. It is not going to win 
the battle on property rights. However, 
it is a very important step in the ap- 
propriate direction before we address 
this issue in other environmental stat- 
utes that have a bearing on the envi- 
ronment and one that will assure our 
constituents that we are really looking 
out for their rights in each and every 
possible case. 

Now I had hoped that we could ap- 
proach this amendment and this whole 
issue, not as adversaries, but as part- 
ners. I worked with the distinguished 
chairman some years ago in working 
out a compromise in conducting a 
proper inventory of endangered species, 
and we were concerned with the appli- 
cation of insecticides and fungicides 
and pesticides, and I would hope we 
could do the same. 

Basically what this amendment ad- 
dresses is this, and it is very simple: 

Farmers and ranchers have a right to 
know who is on their land and what 
type of information is being gathered 
by a government representative. 

Now the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GILCHREST] has indicated in a 
lengthy colloquy of questions to the 
author of the amendment that he 
agrees with the amendment, that he 
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has some problems with unique intru- 
sion, that on the Eastern Shore we 
have a lot of foreign ownership in re- 
gard to farm tenants. I would suggest 
to the gentleman from Maryland why 
that might be a unique intrusion. Sim- 
ply use the fax, and the tenant could 
fax the requirement to the property 
owner, and we could get it back and 
sign it because that is a very small por- 
tion of the concern that I think we 
have in regard to property rights. 

In August I went to each of my 66 
counties in the big First District of 
Kansas. It took me 5,000 miles and 342 
weeks, and the No. 1 concern on peo- 
ple’s minds in the business community 
and farmers and ranchers, was that 
this business of mandates being passed 
along by the Federal Government, un- 
funded mandates, that that must stop, 
and a mandate to survey the private 
property of a farmer rancher which 
could be a threat to those property val- 
ues should only occur with the express 
written consent of the property owner. 
That is what this is about. Why are we 
upset? 

I have a list of 15 requirements that 
the farmer already has to go through 
at the ASCS office or SCS office: The 
voluntary conservation plan, the con- 
servation compliance plan, the con- 
servation reserve program plan, the ag- 
ricultural conservation program plan, 
the water quality incentives project 
plan, the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act land treatment 
in regard to watershed plan, the Great 
Plains conservation program plan, the 
wetlands reserve program plan, the 
water bank program plan, integrated 
farm management program plan, the 
Colorado River salinity control pro- 
gram plan, the wetlands restoration 
mitigation plan, the rural clean water 
program plan, rural abandoned mine 
program plan, and the stewardship in- 
centive program plan. 

We are planned out of agriculture. 

They say, “What on earth do you do 
passing all these Federal regulations 
and redtape, saddling us with more 
things that have questionable cost-ben- 
efit ratios?” 

And so the very least we can do, it 
seems to me, is to pass this amendment 
to give that individual property owner 
the right to determine whether or not 
somebody comes on his property. 

I say to the gentleman, ‘Thank you, 
Mr. TAYLOR. Thank you very much on 
behalf of my farmers and ranchers, and 
let’s support the amendment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HERGER] for 4 minutes. 

Mr. HERGER. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] to H.R. 
1845. This amendment was unani- 
mously approved in the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries but was 
later stricken in the bill. I find that 
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amazing, since the amendment’s intent 
is simply to ensure that this survey is 
conducted in accord with our basic con- 
stitutional rights. it simply protects 
private landholders. It would ensure 
that the National Biological Survey 
and those working for it would comply 
with State laws relating to privacy and 
private landholders. It would ensure 
that the National Biological Survey 
and those working for it would comply 
with State laws relating to privacy and 
private property. What’s wrong with 
that? 

It would also require written permis- 
sion from the landowner for the NBS to 
enter private property to conduct their 
work. Again I ask, “Why shouldn't the 
survey takers obtain the landowner’s 
permission before they enter their farm 
or ranch?” 

Finally, the amendment allows the 
landowner free access to the data ob- 
tained on his property. If a survey is 
taken on someone's land, is it not rea- 
sonable that the property owner be 
given access to the information that is 
developed? 

This commonsense amendment holds 
Federal employees to a strict standard 
in order to avoid disputes and to foster 
an environment of trust between NBS 
employees and the public. Is it not 
worth our while to take this step to 
avoid creating an adversarial relation- 
ship between landowners and those who 
are conducting this survey? 

These provisions are vital both to 
protect property and private rights. 

Written consent will actually encour- 
age a spirit of cooperation between 
landowners and the NBS. Without this 
cooperation, the NBS cannot possibly 
adequately survey the biological re- 
sources on 70 percent of the United 
States that is not federally owned, un- 
less they adopt draconian measures 
which are at odds with normal prac- 
tices in a democratic society. 

Madam Chairman, without amend- 
ments like the one offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, this bill 
will target family farmers, ranchers, 
and timber communities for economic 
ruin. Those of us who represent areas 
in northern California and the Pacific 
Northwest whose communities have al- 
ready been devastated by the spotted 
owl controversy know full well the de- 
structive impact that another bureau- 
cratic office in Washington can have on 
the economic vitality of our region. 
Without this amendment, H.R. 1845 will 
further erode property rights and im- 
poverish rural communities. 

Later on today or tomorrow, we will 
be considering another extension of un- 
employment benefits. We would need 
to extend these benefits indefinitely if 
we continue passing legislation that 
freezes out economic activity in our 
rural communities. There will be no 
jobs in places like northern California 
if the Federal Government continues 
locking up more and more of our land 
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and continues to disregard the basic 
rights of property owners to the pro- 
ductive use of their land. 

I urge my colleagues to show their 
support for the basic constitutional 
right to own private property by sup- 
porting this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Madam Chairman, of 
course this bill is about property 
rights. I rise today in strong support of 
the Taylor amendment and in strong 
opposition to this next major Federal 
infringement on private property 
rights, the bill before us. 

According to this insidious measure, 
the Department of Interior will set up 
a new Government bureaucracy that 
will count and monitor every species of 
plant and animal nationwide. In other 
words, we are going to do a census on 
bugs and ants. 

The thrust of this legislation sounds 
more like a science fiction novel, and I 
am indeed deeply troubled that today 
this body is moving to make this far- 
fetched notion a reality. 

This National Biological Survey is 
nothing more than an attack on the 
principles of the fifth amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution, and it is every- 
thing that a radical preservationist 
could ask for. The purpose of this Sur- 
vey goes far beyond counting plants 
and animals. It could easily prove to be 
a private property owner's worst night- 
mare. Ultimately a National Biological 
Survey will lead to the establishment 
of a militant eco-Gestapo force, with 
little regard for the constitutional pro- 
tections of private property ownership. 

Soon the day could come when a Gov- 
ernment bureaucrat steps on a farmer’s 
lands and shuts down his farming oper- 
ation; or, worse, seizes private property 
in the name of environmental protec- 
tion. Perhaps some farmers have an en- 
dangered bug in their corn or their cot- 
ton fields, or their livestock may be 
grazing on a hillside where a so-called 
endangered plant might be harmed. 

To many in southern Missouri who 
have dealt with agencies of Govern- 
ment, particularly in wetlands deter- 
minations, this is already—already—a 
familiar and frustrating occurrence. 
These things about which you may 
think I am a little paranoid do occur. 
That word “paranoid” has been used 
here a lot today, and I am here to tell 
you that a little paranoia is justified. 
It is healthy. 

A National Biological Survey poten- 
tially will cost taxpayers millions, en- 
hance yet another unrestrained Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and give radical en- 
vironmentalist elitists greater control 
over private property and what you 
can, or cannot, do with it. 

The last thing this Nation's tax- 
paying property owners need is the 
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Federal Government snooping around 
your backyard, particularly when it al- 
ready has its hands so deeply into your 
pockets. It is high time Federal bu- 
reaucrats and out-of-touch Govern- 
ment realize that it is private property 
rights that have become the endan- 
gered species. 

Madam Chairman, I ask this body to 
reject further Federal intrusion on the 
lives of everyday taxpayers. The Tay- 
lor amendment, and I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. TAYLOR] for offering this 
amendment, will help turn back this 
nonsense. It will help to protect our 
fifth amendment guarantees, and I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. CRAPO. Madam Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Madam Chairman, I appreciate the 
opportunity to stand in support of this 
amendment. As a cochairman of the 
Republican task force on private prop- 
erty rights with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. POMBO], we are looking 
across this country at the impact of 
Federal actions, Federal statutes, and 
Federal regulations on private prop- 
erty owners throughout the country. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CONDIT], 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
POMBOJ, for bringing this amendment 
on this particular piece of legislation, 
to raise once again this issue, as it 
should be raised again, and again, and 
again, each time that the Federal Gov- 
ernment seeks to take action, as is so 
frequently done, that will impact the 
rights of private property owners. 

Why is there such a stir about this 
request? The amendment would require 
that the Federal Government obtain 
permission from private property own- 
ers to go on their property and notify 
them when it goes on their property. 

It is surprising to me, the stir 
against it. In fact, I am holding in my 
hand a form that the Department of In- 
terior currently uses, which is one that 
allows them to obtain permission and 
consent to go on private property for 
purposes when the Bureau of Land 
Management needs to do so, It is a 
practice that the Federal Government 
is aware of, that departments of the 
Federal Government are now partici- 
pating in, and it is entirely reasonable 
and appropriate. 

As has already been said here, we 
have a constitutional protection in this 
country for the right to own private 
property, and we must be diligent to 
protect it. There are statute after stat- 
ute which now are coming down the 
line which are piece by piece whittling 
away against that private property 
right. It is happening at the State 
level, and, in the State from which I 
have come, we have fought for the last 
3 or 4 years to get legislative protec- 
tion of private property rights, as 
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agencies and legislatures continue to 
move forward in putting the Govern- 
ment more and more into the lives of 
individuals. 

This is a commonsense amendment. 
It will protect against intrusions on 
private property rights and simply re- 
quire the Federal Government to ask 
permission when it goes onto the land 
of private property owners. 

Madam Chairman, I encourage the 
support of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
YOUNG]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Madam Chair- 
man, there is little I can add to what 
has already been said in favor of this 
amendment. This is an issue about pri- 
vate rights, public rights, and the 
rights of the private landholder. 

Madam Chairman, it is ironic to me 
that in the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries that the Taylor 
amendment passed unanimously. I said 
at that time I was inclined to support 
the legislation, until it came to my 
committee, the Committee on Natural 
Resources. Somewhere, somehow, some 
people were encouraged to change a 
fairly decent piece of legislation to 
what we have before us today. 

Now, I think I know where those 
ideas came from. I would like to quote 
an individual that works for the De- 
partment of Interior. 

Note that we strongly recommend against 
the adoption of regulations that would per- 
mit landowner objection to thwart the eval- 
uation process, to dedesignate established 
landmarks * * *, or to force the destruction 
of site-specific file information. A site's sig- 
nificance is a characteristic of the land unre- 
lated to everchanging patterns of ownership. 
As “the Nation’s principal conservation 
agency," the Department of Interior should 
remain unconstrained in its ability to deter- 
mine and report on the significance of natu- 
ral areas throughout the nation. 

This is from George Frampton, writ- 
ing as president of the Wilderness Soci- 
ety. He is now the Assistant Secretary 
for Fish, Wildlife, and Parks. These are 
the people that want to implement this 
legislation. 

Madam Chairman, I have also heard 
that there are those that say, “Well, 
don’t worry. We won't do it. We won’t 
hurt private landowners. We won't go 
on their property.” But there is an 
audit report here on the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior by the Office of the In- 
spector General, a final report dated 
December 5, 1991. I will cite one in- 
stance. 

The Park Service may have violated the 
property rights of over 2,800 private land- 
owners because the evaluation, nomination, 
and designation process may not have been 
conducted with the landowners’ knowledge 
and consent. 


Madam Chairman, that is happening 
today, right now. 

The crux of this issue is to protect 
the landowner’s rights to his privacy. 
We have adopted some amendments 
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today that will help this to occur, and 
I commend those authors for offering 
their amendments. 

But this is the crux of this total bill. 
If you want this to work, then you 
have to adopt the Taylor amendment. 
You have to have the Taylor amend- 
ment. 

Madam Chairman, I told my chair- 
man that if we do not appear and in ac- 
tual fact protect the private land- 
holder’s rights, this bill will never be- 
come law. We have heard a lecture on 
the Constitution and we have heard 
people talk about private rights and 
why anybody would object to this 
amendment. I do not know. Some peo- 
ple say it is not necessary, we do not 
need it. If you do not need it, adopt it. 
Accept it. Because it does give the feel- 
ing to those people that have private 
land that they are being protected. 
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Madam Chairman, I think it is vi- 
tally important that we adopt the Tay- 
lor amendment. I commend him for of- 
fering this amendment. If we do not 
adopt the amendment, we have ne- 
glected our constitutional duties. 

I can remember standing down in 
this well, taking the oath of office to 
uphold the Constitution of America. In 
that Constitution is to protect the pri- 
vate rights of individuals and their 
lands that they own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Madam Chair- 
man, I rise in strong and enthusiastic 
support of the Taylor amendment to 
the National Biological Survey Act of 
1993. 

The protection of private property is 
one of our Nation’s most fundamental 
and inalienable constitutional rights. 
It is a sacred right our forefathers 
fought to defend and today we can vote 
to ensure that this right is not tram- 
pled. 

The Taylor amendment is neither a 
new nor is it a radical idea. In fact, it 
was adopted unanimously by the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
during our consideration of this legis- 
lation. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
clear and it is very simple. It would 
only require that agents of the Na- 
tional Biological Survey obtain written 
permission from the property owner be- 
fore they enter the private property 
and that they provide landowners ac- 
cess to the data obtained on their prop- 
erty. That is not an onerous require- 
ment, and I want to repeat it so that 
all Members understand what this 
amendment does. It requires that 
agents of the National Biological Sur- 
vey obtain written permission from the 
property owner before they enter that 
private property and then that they 
provide landowners access to the data 
obtained on their property. Again, that 
is not an onerous requirement. 
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We have heard arguments that writ- 
ten notification is burdensome, unnec- 
essary, and that it preempts State law. 
Those arguments are absolutely wrong. 

What this amendment does, however, 
is to hold Federal workers to a consist- 
ent and nationwide standard. State and 
trespass laws vary throughout the 
country. By adopting the Taylor 
amendment, we ensure that property 
owner rights are not overlooked. 

Let me use some examples of why 
this is important. 

In 1988, Mrs. Katherine Espy of Texas 
received a letter from the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service indicating that 
the little aguja pondweed had been 
found on her ranch. Mrs. Espy did not 
pay much attention to this letter until 
the species was added to the endan- 
gered species list. 

Madam Chairman, this weed can only 
be differentiated from other nearly 
identical pondweeds by a botanist 
using a microscope. The information 
used to list this plant came from only 
three observations in the mid-1980's. 

The first observation was by a profes- 
sional botanist who recommended 
against listing the plant. The second 
observation was made by a graduate 
student who had misidentified a simi- 
lar plant as a little aguja while tres- 
passing on Mrs. Espy’s private prop- 
erty. And the third observation was 
made by an undergraduate who alone 
recommended listing. Mrs. Espy sor- 
rowfully advises other landowners to 
be very selective about anyone you let 
on your property, especially Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Madam Chairman, we have had a 
lengthy debate today. I hope we have 
demonstrated to the Congress and to 
my colleagues that even when the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries disagrees, we do not have to 
be disagreeable. But it is important to 
focus in on what this amendment real- 
ly does. And what it does is provide 
protection to the landowners, the peo- 
ple who make up our coustituencies 
across America. 

I think this amendment is important. 
I, too, want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman for offering this amendment 
today. It is an important amendment, 
and I urge my colleagues to vote in 
support of the Taylor amendment. 

Mr. MCCANDLESS. Madam Chairman, | rise 
in strong support of the gentleman's amend- 
ment. The effect of this amendment would be 
to restore some measure of confidence among 
the citizens of our country, to send a message 
that they still matter. That their rights are not 
secondary to the agenda of a faceless Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. That the Government 
will have to ask permission to conduct re- 
search on their land, and make that informa- 
tion available to them. This is not too much to 
ask, and it is a great deal more respect than 
individuals are now afforded under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

| must say, Madam Chairman, that while | 
wholeheartedly support this amendment, | am 
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skeptical as to the need and purpose of a Na- 
tional Biological Survey at this time. 

It is clear to those of us who represent rural 
areas and wide-open spaces that the Endan- 
gered Species Act has run amok. It is difficult 
for me, and many of my constituents to under- 
stand the need for a NBS, when the legislative 
tool upon which it is to be based, the ESA, is 
in dire need of service. Perhaps the argument 
should be made that we ought to reauthorize 
the ESA before expanding the environmental 
bureaucracy with an NBS. 

Recognizing that this is unlikely to occur, | 
would like to briefly share with my colleagues 
a few reasons why this amendment is abso- 
lutely necessary to a NBS. In the Anza Valley 
region of my district 1 day last year, a Native 
American constituent of mine was in the proc- 
ess of disking and planting a field to oats. This 
field is located on his reservation, and has 
been under continuous cultivation for over 30 


ears. 

x; On that day, officials from the Fish & Wild- 
life Service entered his property without per- 
mission and ordered him to stop cultivation. 
His offense? Potentially destroying habitat of 
the Stephens’ kangaroo rat. | should point out 
also that his property was not within any pro- 
posed habitat area, of which there are several 
in the region. Yet he has been unable to cul- 
tivate his crop, and has not received any com- 
pensation. 

Further west, in the Winchester Canyon 
area, there lives a fine family whose home 
and 5-acre lot had the misfortune to be in- 
cluded, without their knowledge, in a study 
area for the very same K-rat. As a result of 
this inclusion, the value of their home and 
property has been devalued considerably, well 
below a fair market appraisal. In effect, their 
land has been condemned. Who wants to buy 
land which cannot be improved in any way? 
Now, they are in dire financial straits, with no 
recourse. 

| know that many of my colleagues can tell 
similar stories, with equally depressing 
endings. My purpose here is to stress that if 
we are going to create an NBS, then we 
should damn well make sure that we do not 
do so at the expense of those whom we rep- 
resent. We cannot exclude people from this 
process, and we cannot take them and their 
lives for granted. This has happened for too 
long, and it needs to stop. We can take a big 
step toward improving the situation by passing 
this amendment. | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Taylor amendment. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Madam Chairman, the Tay- 
lor amendment is important to maintain the 
balance between the rights of property owners 
and the need for the Government to learn 
more about the different species which inhabit 
our country. 

| have listened to the debate and have 
heard several people claim that this amend- 
ment usurps States rights. | believe this is a 
tortured reading of the amendment. 

Section A states the survey shall comply 
with all applicable State laws. 

That seems simple enough to me. However, 
the argument has been put forward that sec- 
tion B, by requiring written consent, estab- 
lishes a Federal right of entry to private prop- 
erty. 

Pichia Mr. TAUZIN correctly stated that 
this is a requirement on the Federal worker to 
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obtain written permission. This is a mandate 
on the Government—not the private property 
owner. 

Further, it has been suggested that this 
measure compromises the rights of tenants. | 
must point out—if a tenant allows entry and 
the property diminishes in value, his or her 
rights may not have been compromised—but 
there can be no question the property owner 
has been affected. 

Before any dimunition of value is allowed, 
the property owner must have the right to be 
brought into the process. 

Without the Taylor amendment, property 
owners are becoming a vanishing breed with- 
out any rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. TAY- 
LOR]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
Madam Chairman, I demand a recorded 
vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 309, noes 115, 
not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 485) 
AYES—2309 

Allard Coleman Goss 
Andrews (TX) Collins (GA) Grams 
Applegate Collins (MI) Grandy 
Archer Combest Green 
Armey Condit Greenwood 
Bachus (AL) Cooper Gunderson 
Baesler Costello Hall (OH) 
Baker (CA) Cox Hall (TX) 
Baker (LA) Cramer Hamilton 
Ballenger Crane Hancock 
Barca Crapo Hansen 
Barcia Cunningham Hastert 
Barlow Danner Hayes 
Barrett (NE) Darden Hefley 
Barrett (W1) Deal Hefner 
Bartlett DeFazio Herger 
Barton DeLay Hilliard 
Bateman Diaz-Balart Hobson 
Bentley Dickey Hochbrueckner 
Bereuter Dicks Hoekstra 
Bevill Dooley Hoke 
Bilbray Doolittle Holden 
Billrakis Dornan Horn 
Bishop Dreler Houghton 
Bliiley Duncan Hoyer 
Blute Dunn Huffington 
Boehlert Durbin Hughes 
Boehner Edwards (TX) Hunter 
Bonilla Emerson Hutchinson 
Boucher English (OK) Hutto 
Brewster Everett Hyde 
Brooks Ewing Inglis 
Browder Fawell Inhofe 
Brown (FL) Fazio Inslee 
Brown (OH) Fields (TX) Istook 
Bryant Fingerhut Jacobs 
Bunning Fish Johnson (CT) 
Burton Fowler Johnson (GA) 
Buyer Franks (CT) Johnson (SD) 
Byrne Franks (NJ) Johnson, E, B. 
Callahan Frost Johnson, Sam 
Calvert Gallegly Kanjorski 
Camp Gallo Kaptur 
Canady Gekas Kasich 
Cantwell Geren Kildee 
Carr Gillmor Kim 
Castle Gilman King 
Chapman Gingrich Kingston 
Clement Glickman Kleczka 
Clinger Goodlatte Klink 
Clyburn Goodling Klug 
Coble Gordon Knollenberg 


Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 


Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McHale 
McHugh 
McInnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Minge 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 


Abercrombie 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Bacchus (FL) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Brown (CA) 
Cardin 

Clay 

Clayton 
Collins (IL) 
Coppersmith 
Coyne 

de Lugo (VI) 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Deutsch 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Edwards (CA) 
Engel 
English (AZ) 
Eshoo 


Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 


Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 
Packard 
Parker 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Porter 
Portman 
Poshard 
Price (NC) 
Pryce (OH) 
Quillen 
Quinn 
Ramstad 
Ravenel 
Regula 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 

Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Royce 
Sangmeister 
Santorum 
Sarpalius 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Schaefer 
Schenk 
Schiff 
Schroeder 
Scott 
Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skeen 
Skelton 


NOES—115 


Gonzalez 
Gutierrez 
Hamburg 
Harman 
Hastings 
Hinchey 
Hoagland 
Jefferson 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Klein 


Levin 
Lewis (GA) 
Lowey 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
Markey 
Matsul 
McDermott 
Meehan 
Meek 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Nadler 
Neal (MA) 
Norton (DC) 
Olver 
Owens 
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Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (OR) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Strickland 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Thompson 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Traficant 
Upton 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 


Pallone 


Rostenkowski 
Roybal-Allard 
Rush 


Tucker 
Underwood (GU) 
Unsoeld 
Velazquez 
Vento 

Visclosky 
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NOT VOTING—14 

Ackerman Faleomavaega Pomeroy 

Borski (AS) Romero-Barcelo 
Conyers Flake (PR) 

de la Garza McCloskey Torricelli 
Derrick McCurdy Yates 

Oxley 
o 1814 
Mrs. KENNELLY, and Messrs. 


SHAYS, MANTON, and SCHUMER 
changed their vote from ‘‘aye”’ to “no.” 

Mr. LAZIO changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
MORAN] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
BAESLER, Chairman pro tempore of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 1845) to establish 
the Biological Survey in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
necessarily absent due to a death in 
the family. I was attending the funeral 
of my father-in-law, Ward Kirby. 

Had I been present during today’s 
session, I would have voted as follows: 

On rolicall vote 482, I would have 
voted “no.” 

On rollcall 
voted ‘‘yes.” 

On rolicall 
voted “yes.” 

On rollcall 
voted “yes.” 


—EE——EO 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Edwin Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


vote 483, I would have 


vote 484, I would have 


vote 485, I would have 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 2739, AIRPORT AND AIRWAY 
IMPROVEMENT ACT AUTHORIZA- 
TION, FISCAL YEARS 1994, 1995, 
AND 1996 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-277) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 269) providing for consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 2739) to amend the Air- 
port and Airway Improvement Act of 
1982 to authorize appropriations for fis- 
cal years 1994, 1995, and 1996, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 
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AMENDING DEFINITION OF RURAL 
COMMUNITY FOR ELIGIBILITY 
FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
FUNDS 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 1508) 
to amend the definition of a rural com- 
munity for eligibility for economic re- 
covery funds, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, under my res- 
ervation of objection I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] to ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, S. 1508 addresses 
a technical problem that has arisen 
with the implementation of the 1990 
farm bill provision to assist national 
forest-dependent rural communities. 

The 1990 program was developed by 
our distinguished former colleague 
from the State of Washington, Sid Mor- 
rison, who served as the ranking mi- 
nority Member on the Forests Sub- 
committee at that time. The program 
was designed to assist rural commu- 
nities located in or near national for- 
ests—and economically dependent on 
forest resources—by aiding in the di- 
versification of their economic bases. 

The Pacific Northwest region has 
been hard-hit by the changes that are 
taking place in forest management 
practices, and this program is needed 
to help communities in the region 
make the transition from forest prod- 
uct-based industries. 

President Clinton has sought to uti- 
lize this program in his plan to im- 
prove the management of the North- 
west’s national forests. Unfortunately, 
the definition of the term “rural com- 
munity’ in the 1990 act has proven to 
be overly restrictive and many areas 
that are deserving of aid would be in- 
eligible. For example, unincorporated 
communities would not be able to re- 
ceive aid under the program, despite 
their reliance on forest products. 

To correct this problem, Senators 
HATFIELD and MURRAY introduced S. 
1508, to broaden the definition of ‘rural 
community”. Similar legislation has 
been introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentatives PETER DEFAZIO, BOB 
SMITH, and JAY INSLEE. The Agri- 
culture Committee has no objection to 
this technical change in the act, and so 
we seek the approval of the House of S. 


1508. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the mi- 
nority concurs entirely with the re- 
marks of the distinguished subcommit- 


tee chairman. 
Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, S. 1508 
amends the definition of the term “rural com- 
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munity” for the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for economic recovery funds under the 
National Forest-Dependent Rural Communities 
Economic Diversification Act of 1990. The bill 
is identical to H.R. 3172, which was intro- 
duced by Congressmen DEFAzIO and SMITH of 
Oregon and Congressman INSLEE of Washing- 
ton. 

During consideration of the 1990 farm bill, 
one of our distinguished former colleagues 
and Agriculture Committee members, Rep- 
resentative Sid Morrison, included language to 
assist national forest dependent communities 
located in or near our national forests. Presi- 
dent Clinton has elected to use this authority 
in his forest plan for the Pacific Northwest to 
channel funds to timber dependent commu- 
nities in Oregon, Washington, and North Caro- 
lina. 

Unfortunately, as the process of determining 
community eligibility has unfolded, it has be- 
come clear that many of the communities 
Congress intended to help are not eligible be- 
cause they are unincorporated or located in a 
county with a large town or city. 

S. 1508 expands the definition of rural com- 
munities so that these communities will be eli- 
gible for funds. This bill will not guarantee 
them money but simply make them eligible to 
apply. 

| urge my colleagues to support passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 1508 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That section 2374(3) of the 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade 
Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 6612(3)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

**(3) The term ‘rural community’ means— 

“(A) any town, township, municipality, or 
other similar unit of general purpose local 
government, or any area represented by a 
not-for-profit corporation or institution or- 
ganized under State or Federal law to pro- 
mote broad based corporation or institution 
organized under State or Federal law to pro- 
mote broad based economic development, or 
unit of general purpose local government, as 
approved by the Secretary, that has a popu- 
lation of not more than 10,000 individuals, is 
located within a county in which at least 15 
percent of the total primary and secondary 
labor and proprietor income is derived from 
forestry, wood products, and forest-related 
industries such as recreation, forage produc- 
tion, and tourism and that is located within 
the boundary, or within 100 miles of the 
boundary, of a national forest; or 

‘(B) any county that is not contained 
within a Metropolitan Statistical Area as de- 
fined by the United States Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, in which at least 15 per- 
cent of total primary and secondary labor 
and proprietor income is derived from for- 
estry, wood products, and forest-related in- 
dustries such as recreation, forage produc- 
tion, and tourism and that is located within 
the boundary, or within 100 miles of the 
boundary, of a national forest.’’. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on S. 
1508, the Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTING ENROLLMENT OF 
H.R. 3123, RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION LOAN RESTRUCTURING ACT 
OF 1993 


Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
160) to correct the enrollment of H.R. 
3123, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I shall not ob- 
ject, but under my reservation I yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER] to explain the 
nature of the bill. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the resolution is 
again technical in nature. It would 
change the word “urban” to “urban- 
ized’ in the sections of the bill pertain- 
ing to special hardship electric loans 
where there are extremely high rates. 
The change would conform the bill to 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] 
during the Agriculture Committee's 
markup of the legislation. Making the 
correction will ensure that the special 
hardship loan can be made by the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
to electric cooperatives serving remote 
communities in Alaska and other 
States. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 160 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That, in the enrollment of 
the bill H.R. 3123, to improve the electric and 
telephone loan programs carried out under 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, and for 
other purposes, the Clerk of the House shall 
make the following correction: 

On page 4, line 16, of the House engrossed 
bill, strike “urban” and insert “urbanized”. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


——_—EE——— 
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HOMELESS AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1993 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2517) to 
establish certain programs and dem- 
onstrations to assist States and com- 
munities in efforts to relieve homeless- 
ness, assist local community develop- 
ment organizations, and provide afford- 
able rental housing for low-income 
families, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Senate amendments: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “HUD Dem- 
onstration Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2. INNOVATIVE HOMELESS INITIATIVES 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section is 
to enable the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the ‘‘Secretary”’), through cooperative efforts in 
partnership with other levels of government and 
the private sector, including nonprofit organiza- 
tions, foundations, and communities, to dem- 
onstrate methods of undertaking comprehensive 
strategies for assisting homeless individuals and 
families (including homeless individuals who 
have AIDS or who are infected with HIV), 
through a variety of activities, including the co- 
ordination of efforts and the filling of gaps in 
available services and resources. In carrying out 
the demonstration, the Secretary shall— 

(1) provide comprehensive homeless dem- 
onstration grants under subsection (c); and 

(2) provide innovative project funding under 
subsection (d). 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this section, 
the following definitions shall apply: 

(1) HOMELESS INDIVIDUAL.—The term home- 
less individual" has the meaning given such 
term in section 103 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act. 

(2) HOMELESS FAMILY.—The term “homeless 
family" means a group of one or more related 
individuals who are homeless individuals, 

(3) INCORPORATED DEFINITIONS.—The terms 
“State”, ‘‘metropolitan city", “urban county", 
“unit of general local government”, and ‘‘In- 
dian tribe” have the meanings given such terms 
in section 102(a) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974. 

(4) JURISDICTION.—The term ‘‘jurisdiction"’ 
means a State, metropolitan city, urban county, 
unit of general local government (including 
units in rural areas), or Indian tribe. 

(5) NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION.—The term 
“nonprofit organization” means an organiza- 
tion— 

(A) no part of the net earnings of which in- 
ures to the benefit of any member, founder, con- 
tributor, or individual; 

(B) that, in the case of a private nonprofit or- 
ganization, has a voluntary board; 

(C) that has an accounting system, or has des- 
ignated a fiscal agent in accordance with re- 
quirements established by the Secretary; and 

(D) that practices nondiscrimination in the 
provision of assistance. 
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(6) VERY LOW-INCOME FAMILIES.—The term 
“very low-income families’’ has the meaning 
given such term in section 3 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

(C) COMPREHENSIVE HOMELESS INITIATIVE.— 

(1) DESIGNATION.—The Secretary shall des- 
ignate such jurisdictions as the Secretary may 
determine for comprehensive homeless initiative 
funding under this subsection. 

(2) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary may provide 
assistance under this subsection to— 

(A) jurisdictions designated under paragraph 
(1) (or entities or instrumentalities established 
under the authority of such jurisdictions); or 

(B) nonprofit organizations operating within 
such jurisdictions, 
to establish comprehensive homeless initiatives 
to carry out the purpose of this section. 

(3) CRITERIA.—The Secretary shall establish 
criteria for designating jurisdictions under para- 
graph (1), which shall include— 

(A) the extent of homelessness in the jurisdic- 
tion; 

(B) the extent to which the existing public 
and private systems for homelessness preven- 
tion, outreach, assessment, shelter, services, 
transitional services, transitional housing, and 
permanent housing available within the juris- 
diction would benefit from additional resources 
to achieve a comprehensive approach to meeting 
the needs of individuals and families who are 
homeless or who are very low-income and at risk 
of homelessness; 

(C) the demonstrated willingness and capacity 
of the jurisdiction to work cooperatively with 
the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Department"'), nonprofit organizations, foun- 
dations, other private entities, and the commu- 
nity to design and implement an initiative to 
achieve the purposes of this subsection; 

(D) the demonstrated willingness of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to commit financial 
and other resources to a comprehensive homeless 
initiative in the jurisdiction; 

(E) the commitment of the jurisdiction to make 
necessary changes in policy and procedure to 
provide sufficient fleribility and resources as 
necessary to implement and sustain the initia- 
tive; 

(F) national geographic diversity in the des- 
ignation of jurisdiction; and 

(G) such other factors as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. 

(4) CONSULTATION.—Prior to designating juris- 
dictions under paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall consult with the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs of the Senate re- 
garding such designations. 

(5) COMPREHENSIVE STRATEGY.—Recipients of 
assistance under this subsection shall, in co- 
operation with the Secretary, other govern- 
mental entities, nonprofit organizations, foun- 
dations, other private entities, and the commu- 
nity, develop a comprehensive plan that— 

(A) sets forth a realistic and feasible strategy 
that contains specific projects and activities to 
carry out the purpose of this section; 

(B) demonstrates the willingness of the appro- 
priate government and private entities and other 
parties to participate cooperatively in this plan; 

(C) specifies the projects and activities to be 
funded under this subsection; 

(D) provides an estimate of the cost of imple- 
menting the initiative funded under this sub- 
section; 

(E) enumerates amounts to be made available 
to fund the comprehensive homeless initiative by 
participating governmental entities, nonprofit 
organizations, foundations, and the community, 
as appropriate, and requests funds from the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this subsection; and 
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(F) provides such other information as the 
Secretary determines to be appropriate. 

(6) DESIGNATION.—The designation referred to 
in paragraph (1) and assistance provided under 
paragraph (2) shall be made on a noncompeti- 
tive basis. 

(d) INNOVATIVE PROJECT FUNDING.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is authorized 
to provide assistance under this subsection to 
jurisdictions and nonprofit organizations oper- 
ating within such jurisdictions to establish in- 
novative programs to carry out the purpose of 
this section. 

(2) APPLICATIONS.—Applications for assistance 
under this subsection shall be in such form, and 
shall include such information, as the Secretary 
shall determine. Each application shall in- 
clude— 

(A) a description of the extent of homelessness 
in the jurisdiction; 

(B) an explanation of the extent to which the 
existing systems, both public and private, for 
homelessness prevention, outreach, assessment, 
shelter, services, transitional services, transi- 
tional housing, and permanent housing avail- 
able within the jurisdiction would benefit from 
additional resources to achieve a comprehensive 
approach to meeting the needs of individuals 
and families who are homeless, or who are very 
low-income and at risk of homelessness; 

(C) a description of the projects and activities 
for which the applicant is requesting funding 
under this subsection and the amounts re- 
quested; 

(D) the demonstrated willingness and capacity 
of the jurisdiction to work cooperatively with 
the Department, nonprofit organizations, foun- 
dations, other private entities, and the commu- 
nity, to the extent feasible, to design and imple- 
ment an initiative to achieve the purposes of 
this subsection; 

(E) a statement of commitment from the juris- 
diction to make necessary changes in policy and 
procedure to provide sufficient flexibility and re- 
sources as necessary to implement and sustain 
the program; and 

(F) such other information as the Secretary 
determines to be appropriate. 

(3) CRITERIA—The Secretary shall establish 
selection criteria for awarding assistance under 
this subsection, which shall include— 

(A) the extent to which the program described 
in the application achieves the purpose of this 
section; 

(B) the extent to which the applicant dem- 
onstrates the capacity to implement a program 
that achieves the purpose of this section; 

(C) the extent to which the program described 
in the application is innovative and may be rep- 
licated or may serve as a model for implementa- 
tion in other jurisdictions; 

(D) diversity by geography and community 
type; and 

(E) such other criteria as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. 

(e) REPORTS.— 

(1) RECIPIENTS OF FUNDS.—Each recipient of 
funds under subsections (c) and (d) shall submit 
to the Secretary a report or series of reports, in 
a form and at a time specified by the Secretary. 
Each report shall— 

(A) describe the use of funds made available 
under this section; and 

(B) include a description and an analysis of 
the programs and projects funded, the innova- 
tive approaches taken, and the level of coopera- 
tion among participating parties. 

(2) INTERIM HUD REPORT.—The Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress, in conjunction with the 
1995 legislative recommendations of the Depart- 
ment, a report describing the results of the dem- 
onstration program funded under this section to 
date. The report skall contain a summary and 
analysis of all information contained in any re- 
ports received by the Secretary pursuant to 
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paragraph (1) and shall contain recommenda- 
tions for future action. 

(3) FINAL HUD REPORT.—Not later than 3 
months after all recipient reports have been sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall 
submit to the Congress a final report. The Sec- 
retary’s final report shall contain a summary 
and analysis of all information contained in the 
reports received by the Secretary pursuant to 
paragraph (1) and shall contain recommenda- 
tions for future action. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$200,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 to carry out this 
section. Of the amounts appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection, not less than 25 percent shall 
be used to carry out innovative project funding 
under subsection (d). All funds shall remain 
available until erpended. 

(g) REPEAL.—This section shall be repealed ef- 
fective on October 1, 1994. 

SEC, 3. MOVING TO OPPORTUNITIES. 

Section 152(e) of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1992 (42 U.S.C. 1437f note) is 
amended in the first sentence by striking 
“$52,100,000"' and inserting *'$165,000,000"". 

SEC, 4. CAPACITY BUILDING FOR COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT AND AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is authorized 
to provide assistance through the National Com- 
munity Development Initiative to develop the 
capacity and ability of community development 
corporations and community housing develop- 
ment organizations to undertake community de- 
velopment and affordable housing projects and 
programs. 

(b) FORM OF ASSISTANCE,—Assistance under 
this section may be used for— 

(1) training, education, support, and advice to 
enhance the technical and administrative capa- 
bilities of community development corporations 
and community housing development organiza- 
tions; 

(2) loans, grants, or predevelopment assistance 
to community development corporations and 
community housing development organizations 
to carry out community development and afford- 
able housing activities that benefit low-income 
families; and 

(3) such other activities as may be determined 
by the National Community Development Initia- 
tive in consultation with the Secretary. 

(c) MATCHING REQUIREMENT.—Assistance pro- 
vided under this section shall be matched from 
private sources in an amount equal to 3 times 
the amount made available under this section. 

(d) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretary shall by 
notice establish such requirements as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The notice shall take effect upon issuance. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 
to carry out this section. 

SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMUNITY HOUS- 
ING PARTNERSHIPS AND SUPPORT 
FOR STATE AND LOCAL HOUSING 
STRATEGIES, 

Section 205 of the Cranston-Gonzalez National 
Affordable Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 12724) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking ‘'$14,000,000 
for fiscal year 1994" and inserting ‘$25,000,000 
for fiscal year 1994"; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking *'$11,000,000 
for fiscal year 1994" and inserting ‘'$22,000,000 
for fiscal year 1994". 

SEC. 6. SECTION 8 COMMUNITY INVESTMENT 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

(a) DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary shall carry out a demonstration program 
to attract pension fund investment in affordable 
housing through the use of project-based rental 
assistance under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 
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(b) FUNDING REQUIREMENTS.—In carrying out 
this section, the Secretary shall ensure that not 
less than 50 percent of the funds appropriated 
for the demonstration program each year are 
used in conjunction with the disposition of ei- 
ther— 

(1) multifamily properties owned by the De- 
partment; or 

(2) multifamily properties securing mortgages 
held by the Department. 

(c) CONTRACT TERMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Project-based assistance 
under this section shall be provided pursuant to 
a contract entered into by the Secretary and the 
owner of the eligible housing that— 

(A) provides assistance for a term of not less 
than 60 months and not greater than 180 
months; and 

(B) provides for contract rents, to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, which shall not exceed 
contract rents permitted under section 8 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, taking into 
consideration any costs for the construction, re- 
habilitation, or acquisition of the housing. 

(2) AMENDMENT TO SECTION 203.—Section 203 
of the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978 (12 U.S.C. 1701z-11) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

‘(l) Project-based assistance in connection 
with the disposition of a multifamily housing 
project may be provided for a contract term of 
less than 15 years if such assistance is pro- 
vided— 

“(1) under a contract authorized under sec- 
tion 6 of the HUD Demonstration Act of 1993; 
and 

“(2) pursuant to a disposition plan under this 
section for a project that is determined by the 
Secretary to be otherwise in compliance with 
this section."’. 

(a) LIMiITATION.—(1) The Secretary may not 
provide (or make a commitment to provide) more 
than 50 percent of the funding for housing fi- 
nanced by any single pension fund, ercept that 
this limitation shall not apply if the Secretary, 
after the end of the 6-month period beginning 
on the date notice is issued under subsection 
(e)— 

(A) determines that— 

(i) there are no expressions of interest that are 
likely to result in approvable applications in the 
reasonably foreseeable future; or 

(ii) any such expressions of interest are not 
likely to use all funding under this section; and 

(B) so informs the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs of the Senate. 

(2) If the Secretary determines that there are 
expressions of interest referred to in paragraph 
(1)(A)(ii), the Secretary may reserve funding 
sufficient in the Secretary’s determination to 
fund such applications and may use any re- 
maining funding for other pension funds in ac- 
cordance with this section. 

(e) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretary shall by 
notice establish such requirements as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The notice shall take effect upon issuance. 

(f) APPLICABILITY OF ERISA.—Notwithstand- 
ing section 514(d) of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act of 1974, nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to authorize any action 
or failure to act that would constitute a viola- 
tion of such Act. 

(9) REPORT.—Not later than 3 months after 
the last day of each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs of the Senate a re- 
port summarizing the activities carried out 
under this section during that fiscal year. 
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(h) ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS.—Mort- 
gages secured by housing assisted under this 
demonstration shall meet such standards re- 
garding financing and securitization as the Sec- 
retary may establish. 

(i) GAO STUDY.—The Comptroller General of 
the United States shall conduct a study evaluat- 
ing the demonstration authorized under this 
section and shall report its findings to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
of the Senate not later than 3 months after the 
conclusion of the demonstration. 

(j) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 to carry out this 
section. 

(k) TERMINATION DATE.—The Secretary shall 
not enter into any new commitment to provide 
assistance under this section after September 30, 
1998. 

SEC. 7. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON MANUFAC- 
TURED HOUSING. 

(a) EXTENSION OF COMMISSION.—Section 
943(g) of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Af- 
fordable Housing Act (Public Law 101-625; 104 
Stat. 4415) is amended by striking ‘‘on October 
1, 1993” and inserting ‘‘on October 1, 1994". 

(b) FINAL REPORT.—Section 943(d)(2) of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable Housing 
Act (Public Law 101-625; 104 Stat. 4414) is 
amended by striking “9 months after the Com- 
mission is established pursuant to subsection 
(6)"' and inserting ‘‘August 1, 1994". 

(c) INTERIM REPORT.—Section 943(d) of the 
Cranston-Gonzalez National Affordable Housing 
Act (Public Law 101-625; 104 Stat. 4414) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (2) (as amend- 
ed by subsection (b) of this section) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

(2) INTERIM REPORT.—Not later than March 
1, 1994, the Commission shall submit an interim 
report to the Secretary and the Congress. The 
report shall describe the activities of the Com- 
mission under paragraph (1) and shall contain 
any information specified in such paragraph 
that is available to the Commission and any 
evaluations and recommendations specified in 
such paragraph that may be made by the Com- 
mission, at such time."’. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 943(f) of the Cranston-Gonzalez National 
Affordable Housing Act (Public Law 101-625; 104 
Stat. 4415) is amended by inserting after the first 
sentence the following new sentence: “There are 
authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1994 such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this section.”’. 

SEC. 8. RECIPROCITY IN APPROVAL OF HOUSING 
SUBDIVISIONS AMONG FEDERAL 
AGENCIES, 

(a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY.—Section 535(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 14900(b)) 
is amended by striking ‘June 15, 1993” and in- 
serting ‘September 30, 1994"'. 

(b) RETROACTIVITY.—An administrative ap- 
proval of a housing subdivision made after June 
15, 1993, and before the date of the enactment of 
this Act is approved and shall be considered to 
have been lawfully made, but only if otherwise 
made in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 535(b) of the Housing Act of 1949. 

SEC, 9. FHA INSURANCE AUTHORITY. 
Section 531(b) of the National Housing Act (12 


U.S.C. 1735f-9(b)) is amended by striking 
**$65,905,824,960"" and inserting 
**$110,165,000,000"". 


SEC, 10. GNMA GUARANTEE AUTHORITY. 
Section 306(g)(2) of the National Housing Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1721(g)(2)) ts amended by striking 
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**$107,700,000,000"". 
SEC. 11. ADMINISTRATION OF SECTION 8 PRO- 
GRAM. 


and inserting 


(a) ADMINISTRATIVE FEE.—Notwithstanding 
the second sentence of section 8(q)(1) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, other appli- 
cable law, or any implementing regulations and 
related requirements, the fee for the ongoing 
costs of administering the certificate and hous- 
ing voucher programs under subsections (b) and 
(0) of section 8 of such Act during fiscal year 
1994 shall be— 

(1) not less than a fee calculated in accord- 
ance with the fair market rents for Federal fis- 
cal year 1993; or 

(2) not more than— 

(A) a fee calculated in accordance with sec- 
tion 8(q) of such Act, except that such fee shail 
not be in excess of 3.5 percent above the fee cal- 
culated in accordance with paragraph (1); or 

(B) to the extent approved in an appropria- 
tion Act, a fee calculated in accordance with 
such section 8(q). 

(b) STUDY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall conduct 
a study assessing the costs incurred by public 
housing agencies in administering the voucher 
and certificate programs under subsections (b) 
and (0) of section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937. 

(2) SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS.—The study con- 
ducted under this subsection shall— 

(A) take into account variances in costs at- 
tributable to the geographic area, the tenant 
population, and the number of units covered by 
a public housing agency; and 

(B) include an analysis of the costs associated 
with Federal mandates, such as the family self- 
sufficiency program, and such other factors that 
the Secretary determines to be appropriate. 

(3) SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a report containing 
the results of the study conducted under this 
subsection in conjunction with the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development's 1994 legis- 
lative recommendations. 

SEC. 12. AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 102-389. 

(a) EXTENSION OF TIME.—Subject to appro- 
priations made in advance in an appropriations 
Act, title II of the Departments of Veterans Af- 
fairs and Housing and Urban Development, and 
Independent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1993 
(Public Law 102-389), is amended under the 
heading “Administrative Provisions” in the sec- 
ond undesignated paragraph by striking *‘Octo- 
ber 1, 1993" and inserting ‘‘October 1, 1994’'. 

(b) PROJECT-BASED ASSISTANCE.—Title II of 
the Departments of Veterans Affairs and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1993 (Public Law 
102-389), is amended under the heading ‘‘Admin- 
istrative Provisions" in the ninth undesignated 
paragraph by inserting “(which may be project- 
based assistance)” after ‘36 units”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
enable the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to demonstrate innovative 
strategies for assisting homeless individuals, 
to develop the capacity of community devel- 
opment corporations and community hous- 
ing development organizations to undertake 
community development and affordable 
housing projects and programs, to encourage 
pension fund investment in affordable hous- 
ing, and for other purposes.”’. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendments be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MORAN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I will 
not object, I rise in support of H.R. 
2517, the Housing Demonstration Act of 
1993, in order to give the chairman of 
the committee an opportunity to ex- 
plain the provisions of this legislation. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. I yield to the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2517, as passed by 
the Senate, is a bipartisan bill that is 
a compilation of legislation previously 
passed by the House under suspension 
of the rules, with several Senate 
changes and additions. 

The legislation previously passed by 
the House included in this bill is H.R. 
2517, the Homeless and Community De- 
velopment Amendments of 1993, and 
H.R. 2531, the Housing Programs Exten- 
sion Act of 1993—which both passed on 
June 28, 1993—and H.R. 2668, the Com- 
munity Investment Demonstration Act 
of 1993—which passed on August 2, 1993. 

The legislation before us today is 
substantially similar, and maintains 
the principal purposes and goals of the 
legislation previously passed by the 
House. The primary difference is that 
H.R. 2517, as amended by the Senate, 
takes a more streamlined approach in 
establishing the programs created by 
the legislation. 

This legislation establishes four HUD 
requested initiatives which address im- 
portant housing issues affecting this 
Nation’s poor—homelessness; housing 
choice and mobility; capacity building 
for community development corpora- 
tions or community housing develop- 
ment organizations; and pension fund 
investment in affordable housing 
projects. 

In addition, the legislation extends 
the existence of several worthwhile 
housing programs, and provides a criti- 
cally needed extension of commitment 
authority for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration [FHA] insurance program, 
and the Government National Mort- 
gage Association [GNMA] mortgage- 
backed securities program. 

Finally, the Senate added several 
provisions that were not included in 
the House bills. These are essentially 
technical amendments to projects pre- 
viously included in the VA-HUD fiscal 
year 1993 appropriations bill, and a 
freeze on administrative fees paid to 
public housing authorities for admin- 
istering the section 8 voucher and cer- 
tificate programs. 

In sum, I believe that this legislation 
is a much needed beginning to the sub- 
stantial work that must be done to ad- 
dress this Nation’s low income housing 
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and community development needs. It 

is my hope that we can pass this legis- 

lation quickly so that we may send it 
to the President, and start work on 
these important matters. 

I offer for the RECORD, H.R. 2517, as 
amended by the Senate, a more exten- 
sive statement on the bill, a short sum- 
mary, and a section-by-section sum- 
mary. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY, H.R. 2517, AS 
AMENDED, HUD DEMONSTRATION ACT OF 
1993 AS PASSED BY THE SENATE, SEPTEMBER 
23, 1993 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE 

Provides that this Act may be cited as the 
“HUD Demonstration Act of 1993.” 

SEC. 2. INNOVATIVE HOMELESS INITIATIVES 

DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


Sec. 2(a) Purpose: Provides that this sec- 
tion is to enable HUD, through cooperative 
efforts in partnership with other levels of 
government and the private sector, including 
nonprofit organizations, foundations, and 
communities, to demonstrate methods of un- 
dertaking comprehensive strategies for as- 
sisting homeless individuals and families (in- 
cluding homeless individuals who have AIDs 
or who are infected with HIV), through a va- 
riety of activities, including the coordina- 
tion of efforts and the filling of gaps in avail- 
able services and resources. Provides that in 
carrying out the demonstration program, 
HUD is to: 1) provide comprehensive home- 
less demonstration grants; 2) innovative 
project funding. 

Sec. 2(b) Definitions: Defines, fer purposes 
of this section, homeless individual, home- 
less family, jurisdiction, nonprofit organiza- 
tion, and very low-income families. Incor- 
porates definitions from section 102(a) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974, for State, metropolitan city, urban 
county, unit of general local government, 
and Indian tribe. 

Sec. 2(c) Comprehensive homeless initia- 
tive 

Sec. 2(c)(1) Designation: Provides for HUD 
designation of jurisdictions to receive com- 
prehensive homeless initiative funding. 

Sec. 2(c)(2) Authority: Provides that HUD 
may provide assistance to establish com- 
prehensive homeless initiatives to des- 
ignated jurisdictions (or entities or instru- 
mentalities established under the authority 
of such jurisdiction), or nonprofit organiza- 
tions operating within such jurisdictions. 

Sec. 2(c)(3) Criteria: Requires HUD to es- 
tablish criteria for designating jurisdictions, 
which are to include: 1) the extent of home- 
lessness in the jursidcition; 2) the extent to 
which the existing public and private sys- 
tems of homelessness prevention, outreach, 
assessment, shelter, services, transitional 
services, transitional housing and permanent 
housing available within the jurisdiction 
would benefit from additional resources to 
achieve a comprehensive approach to meet- 
ing the needs of individuals and families who 
are homeless or who are very low-income and 
at risk of homelessness; 3) the demonstrated 
willingness and capacity of the jurisdictions, 
to work cooperatively with HUD, nonprofit 
organizations, foundations, other private en- 
tities, and the community to design and im- 
plement an initiative; 4) the demonstrated 
willingness of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions to commit financial and other re- 
sources to a comprehensive homeless initia- 
tive in the jurisdiction; 5) the commitment 
of the jurisdiction to make necessary 
changes in policy and procedure to provide 
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sufficient flexibility and resources as nec- 
essary to implement and sustain the initia- 
tive; 6) national geographic diversity in the 
designation of jurisdictions; and 7) such 
other factors as the Secretary determines is 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2(c)(4) Consultation: Requires con- 
sultation with House and Senate Banking 
Committees prior to designation of jurisdic- 
tions. 

Sec. 2(c)(5) Comprehensive strategy: Re- 
quires recipients of assistance, in coopera- 
tion with HUD, other governmental entities, 
non-profit organizations, foundations, other 
private entities and the community, to de- 
velop a comprehensive plan that: 1) sets 
forth a realistic and feasible strategy that 
contains specific projects and activities to 
carry out this section; 2) demonstrates the 
willingness of the appropriate government 
and private entities and other parties to par- 
ticipate cooperatively in this plan; 3) speci- 
fies the projects and activities to be funded; 
4) provides an estimate of the cost of imple- 
menting the initiative funded; 5) enumerates 
amounts to be made available to fund the 
initiative by participating governmental en- 
tities, nonprofit organizations, foundations, 
and the community, and requests funds from 
HUD; and 6) provides such other information 
as HUD deems appropriate. 

Sec. 2(c)(6) Designations: Provides that the 
designation of jurisdictions is to be made on 
a non-competitive basis. 

Sec. 2(d) Innovative project funding: 

Sec. 2(4)(1) Authority: Authorizes HUD to 
provide assistance to States, metropolitan 
cities, urban counties, units of general local 
government (including rural areas), Indian 
tribes, and nonprofit organizations to estab- 
lish innovative programs to carryout this 
section. 

Sec. 2(d)(2) Applications: Requires applica- 
tions for assistance to be in such form and 
include such information as HUD deter- 
mines. Requires each application to include: 
1) a description of the extent of homelessness 
in the jurisdiction; 20 an explanation of the 
extent homelessness in the jurisdiction; 2) an 
explanation of the extent to which the exist- 
ing systems, both public and private, for 
homelessness prevention, outreach, assess- 
ment, shelter, services, transitional services, 
transitional housing, and permanent housing 
available within the jurisdiction would bene- 
fit from additional resources to achieve a 
comprehensive approach to meeting the 
needs of individuals and families who are 
homeless, or very low-income and at risk of 
homelessness; 3) a description of the projects 
and activities for which the applicant is re- 
questing funding; 4) the demonstrated will- 
ingness and capacity of the jurisdiction to 
work cooperatively with HUD, nonprofit or- 
ganizations, foundations, other private enti- 
ties, and the community, to the extent fea- 
sible, to design and implement the initiative; 
5) a statement of commitment from the ju- 
risdiction to make necessary changes in pol- 
icy and procedure to provide sufficient flexi- 
bility and resources as necessary to imple- 
ment and sustain the program; and 6) such 
other information as HUD determines to be 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2(d)(3) Criteria: Requires HUD to es- 
tablish selection criteria for awarding assist- 
ance which shall include: 1) the extent to 
which the program described in the applica- 
tion achieves the purpose of the section; 2) 
the extent to which the applicant dem- 
onstrates the capacity to implement a pro- 
gram that achieves the purpose of this sec- 
tion; 3) the extent to which the program de- 
scribed in the application is innovative and 
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may be replicated or may serve as a model 
for implementation in other jurisdictions; 4) 
diversity by geography and community type; 
and 5) such other criteria as HUD determines 
to be appropriate. 

Sec. 2(e) Reports: 

Sec. 2(e)(1) Recipient of funds: Requires 
each recipient of funds to submit to HUD a 
report or series of reports, in a form and at 
a time specified by HUD. Requires each re- 
port to: 1) describe the use of funds made 
available under this section; and 2) include a 
description and analysis of the programs and 
projects funded, the innovative approaches 
taken, and the level of cooperation among 
participating parties. 

Sec. 2(e)(2) Interim HUD report: Requires 
HUD to submit to Congress, in conjunction 
with HUD’s 1995 legislative recommenda- 
tions, a report describing the results of the 
demonstration program to date. Requires the 
report to contain a summary and analysis of 
all information contained in any reports re- 
ceived by HUD from funding recipients, and 
recommendations for future action. 

Sec. 2(e)(3) Final HUD report: Requires 
HUD to submit a final report to Congress not 
later than 3 months after all recipient re- 
ports have been submitted. Requires the 
final report to contain a summary and anal- 
ysis of all information contained in the re- 
ports from recipients, and recommendations 
for future action. 

Sec. 2(f) Authorization of appropriations: 
Authorizes to be appropriated $200 million 
for FY 1994 to carry out the program. Pro- 
vides that of the amounts appropriated, not 
less than 25 percent shall be used to carry 
out innovative project funding as provided 
for under this section. 

Sec. 2(g) Repeal: Provides that this section 
is to be repealed effective October 1, 1994. 

SEC. 3. MOVING TO OPPORTUNITIES 

Amends Section 152(e) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1992, to in- 
crease the authorization for appropriations 
from $52.1 million to $165 million for the 
Moving to Opportunity for Fair Housing 
demonstration program for FY 1994. 

SEC. 4. CAPACITY BUILDING FOR COMMUNITY 

DEVELOPMENT AND AFFORDABLE HOUSING 

Sec. 4(a) In general: Authorizes HUD to 
provide assistance through the National 
Community Development Initiative (NCDI) 
to develop the capacity and ability of com- 
munity development corporations (CDCs) 
and community housing development organi- 
zations (CHDOs) to undertake community 
development and affordable housing projects 
and programs. 

Sec. 4(b) Forms of assistance: Provides 
that forms of assistance may include (1) 
training, education, support, and advice to 
enhance the technical and administrative ca- 
pabilities of CDCs and CHDOs; (2) loans, 
grants, or predevelopment assistance to 
CDCs and CHDOs to carry out community 
development and affordable housing activi- 
ties that benefit low income families; and (3) 
any other activity as determined by HUD 
and NCDI. 

Sec. 4(c) Matching requirement: Requires 
that assistance provided is to be matched 
from private sources in an amount equal to 
3 times the amount made available under the 
section. 

Sec. 4(d) Implementation: Requires HUD to 
establish by notice such requirements as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. Requires for notice to take 
effect upon issuance, 

Sec. 4(e) Authorization: Authorizes to be 
appropriated $25 million for FY 1994 to carry 
out this section. 
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SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMUNITY HOUS- 
ING PARTNERSHIPS AND SUPPORT FOR STATE 
AND LOCAL HOUSING STRATEGIES 
Amends section 205 of the Cranston-Gon- 

zalez National Affordable Housing Act to in- 

crease amounts authorized for FY 1994: 1) 

from $14 million to $25 million for the hous- 

ing education and organizational support 
grants under the HOME program; and 2) from 
$11 million to $22 million for state and local 

Strategies grants. 

SEC. 6. SECTION 8 COMMUNITY INVESTMENT 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

Sec, 6(a) Demonstration program: Requires 
HUD to carry out a demonstration program 
to attract pension fund investment in afford- 
able housing through the use of project- 
based rental assistance under section 8 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. 

Sec. 6(b) Funding requirements: Requires 
HUD in carrying out this program to ensure 
that not less than 50 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated for the demonstration program 
each year are used in conjunction with ei- 
ther the disposition of: (1) multifamily prop- 
erties owned by HUD; or (2) multifamily 
properties securing mortgages held by HUD, 

Sec. 6(c) Contract terms: Provides that 
project-based assistance under the program 
is to be provided pursuant to a contract en- 
tered into by HUD and the owner of the eligi- 
ble housing that: (1) provides assistance for a 
term of not less than 60 months and not 
greater than 180 months; and (2) provides for 
contract rents, to be determined by HUD, 
which shall not exceed contract rents per- 
mitted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, taking into consider- 
ation any costs for the construction, reha- 
bilitation, or acquisition of housing. 

Amends section 203 of the Housing and 
Community Development Amendments of 
1978 to provide that project-based assistance 
in connection with the disposition of a mul- 
tifamily housing project may be provided for 
a contract term of less than 15 years if such 
assistance is provided: (1) under a contract 
authorized under the Section 8 Community 
Investment Demonstration Program; and (2) 
pursuant to a disposition plan under section 
203 for a project that is determined by the 
Secretary to be otherwise in compliance 
with section 203. 

Sec. 6(d) Limitation: Provides that HUD 
may not provide or make commitment to 
provide more than 50 percent of the funding 
for housing financed by any single pension 
fund. Provides that this imitation does not 
apply if HUD, 6-month after notice imple- 
menting the program is issued: (1) deter- 
mines that there are no expressions of inter- 
est that are likely to result in approvable ap- 
plications in the reasonably foreseeable fu- 
ture, or that any such expressions of interest 
are not likely to use all funding under this 
section; and (2) so informs the Senate and 
House Banking Committees. Provides that if 
HUD determines that there are expressions 
of interest that are not likely to use all 
funding under this section, HUD may reserve 
funding sufficient in HUD's determination to 
fund such applications, and may use any re- 
maining funding for other pension funds in 
accordance with this section. 

Sec. 6(e) Implementation: Provides that 
HUD shall by notice establish such require- 
ments as may be necessary to carry out the 
program, which is to take effect upon issu- 
ance, 

Sec. 6(f) Applicability of ERISA: Provides 
that nothing in this section is to be con- 
strued to authorize any action or failure to 
act, that would constitute a violation of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
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of 1974, notwithstanding section 514(d) of 
that Act. 

Sec. 6(g) Report: Requires HUD, not later 
than three months after the end of the fiscal 
year, to annually submit to the House and 
Senate Banking Committees, a report sum- 
marizing the activities carried out in the 
program during that fiscal year. 

Sec. 6(h) Establishment of standards: Re- 
quires that mortgages secured by housing as- 
sisted under this demonstration are to meet 
such standards regarding financing and 
securitization as HUD may establish. 

Sec. 6(1) GAO study: Requires the GAO to 
conduct a study evaluating the program, and 
report its findings to the House and Senate 
Banking Committees not later than three 
months after the conclusion of the program. 

Sec. 6(j) Authorization of appropriations: 
Authorizes to be appropriated $100 million 
for FY 1994 to carry out this section. 

Sec. 6(k) Termination date: Provides that 
HUD cannot enter into any new commitment 
to provide assistance under this section after 
September 30, 1998. 

SEC. 7, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
MANUFACTURED HOUSING 

Sec. 7(a) Extension of Commission: Amends 

Section 943(g) of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act, by extending 
the termination date for the National Com- 
mission on Manufactured Housing (National 
Commission) from October 1, 1993, to October 
1, 1994. 
Sec. 7(b) Final report: Amends Section 
943(d) of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Af- 
fordable Housing Act to extend the date for 
issuance of the National Commission’s final 
report from “9 months after the Commission 
is established’ to August 1, 1994. 

Sec. 7(c) Interim report: Amends Section 
943(d) of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Af- 
fordable Housing Act to require the National 
Commission to submit an interim report, by 
March 1, 1994, to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development and Congress, de- 
scribing the activities of the National Com- 
mission, and containing available informa- 
tion, evaluations and recommendations of 
the National Commission. 

Sec. 7(d) Authorization of appropriations: 
Amends Section 943(f) of the Cranston-Gon- 
zalez National Affordable Housing Act, by 
authorizing to be appropriated for the Na- 
tional Commission, for FY 1994, such sums as 
may be necessary. 

SEC. 8. RECIPROCITY IN APPROVAL OF HOUSING 

SUBDIVISIONS AMONG FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Sec. 8(a) Extension of authority: Amends 
Section 535(b) of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
extend from June 15, 1993, to September 30, 
1994, the requirement that the Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment consider the issuance by the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs of a certificate of 
reasonable value on one or more properties 
in a housing subdivision to be an administra- 
tive approval for the entire subdivision. 

Sec. 8(b) Retroactivity: Provides that any 
administrative approval of any subdivision 
made after June 15, 1993, and but before en- 
actment of this Act, is to be considered ap- 
proved and lawfully made, provided it is in 
accordance with the other provisions of Sec- 
tion 535(b) of the Housing Act of 1949. 

SEC. 9. FHA INSURANCE AUTHORITY 

Amends Section 531(b) of the National 
Housing Act to increase the limit on the FY 
1993 aggregate mortgage insurance authority 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA) from $65,905,824,960 to $110,165,000,000. 

SEC. 10. GNMA GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 

Amends Section 306(g)(2) of the National 

Housing Act to increase the limit on the FY 
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1993 aggregate mortgage-backed guarantee 
authority of the Government National Mort- 
gage Association (GNMA) from $88,000,000,000 
to $107,700,000,000. 

SEC, 11. ADMINISTRATION OF SECTION 8 PROGRAM 
Sec. ll(a) Administrative fee: Provides 

that, notwithstanding existing law and regu- 

lations, the fee for the ongoing costs of ad- 
ministering the certificate and voucher pro- 
grams during FY 1994 under sections 8(b) and 

8(0) of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 

shall be not less than a fee calculated in ac- 

cordance with the fair market rents for FY 

1993, or not more than: 1) a fee calculated in 

accordance with section 8(q) of the United 

States Housing Act of 1937, but not in excess 

of 3.5 percent above the fee calculated in ac- 

cordance with the fair market rents for FY 

1993; or 2) to the extent approved in an appro- 

priation Act, a fee calculated in accordance 

with section 8(q). 

Sec. 11(b) Study: Requires HUD to conduct 
a study assessing the costs incurred by pub- 
lic housing agencies in administering the 
voucher and certificate programs under sec- 
tions 8(b) and 8(0) of the 1937 Housing Act. 
Requires the study to: 1) take into account 
variances in costs attributable to the geo- 
graphic area, the tenant population, and the 
number of units covered by a public housing 
agency; and 2) include an analysis of the 
costs associated with Federal mandates, 
such as the family self-sufficiency program, 
and such other factors determined by HUD. 
Requires HUD to submit a report to Congress 
containing the results of the study in con- 
junction with HUD’s 1994 legislative rec- 
ommendations. 

SEC. 12. AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 102-389, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS AND 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT, 1993 
Sec. 12(a) Extension of time: Amends title 

II of Public Law 102-389 to extend the dead- 

line for a HODAG project commencement 

from October 1, 1993 to October 1, 1994, and 
makes such extension subject to appropria- 
tions made in advance in an appropriations 


Act. 

Sec. 12(b) Project based assistance: Amends 
title II of Public Law 102-389 to provide that 
section 8 units provided to a specifically au- 
thorized project may be project based. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2517 is the same 
legislation which overwhelmingly 
passed the House on the suspension cal- 
endar just before the August recess. 

This legislation authorizes four ini- 
tiatives requested by the Secretary of 
HUD. 

The first provision authorizes a new 
innovative homeless demonstration 
program which is intended to explore 
new and comprehensive ways to ad- 
dress our growing homeless problem. 

The second provision authorizes and 
additional 3,000 section 8 certificates 
for the Moving to Opportunities Dem- 
onstration Program first requested by 
the Bush administration last year. 

The third provision authorizes an ad- 
ditional $25 million for the national 
community development initiative 
which seeks to identify, train, and pro- 
vide technical assistance to nonprofit 
organizations interested in providing 
affordable housing. 
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The final provision authorizes a dem- 
onstration of how HUD can offer hous- 
ing assistance to encourage pension 
funds to invest in affordable housing 
projects. 

Now, in addition to these programs, 
the bill does extend several programs 
authorized by this Congress but due to 
expire. These include: 

The extension for 18 months of the 
National Commission on Manufactured 
Housing. 

An extension to September 30, 1994, a 
cooperative agreement between the De- 
partment of HUD and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which requires the De- 
partment of HUD to consider the VA’s 
certificate of reasonable value on one 
or more properties in a housing sub- 
division. 

Approval of an increase in the com- 
mitment authority of the FHA to in- 
sure mortgages in fiscal year 1993 and 
an increase in the commitment author- 
ity of Ginnie Mae to guarantee mort- 
gage backed securities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
acknowledge the cooperation of Chair- 
man STOKES and ranking member 
LEWIS of the HUD-VA Appropriation 
Subcommittee. Their willingness to 
recognize the wishes of the authoriza- 
tion committee to move these initia- 
tives through the proper legislative 
process is greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the original request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


—_—_—_————— 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 2517, the bill just under consider- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF BUILDING 
SCIENCES, FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1992—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements 
of section 809 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974, as 
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amended (12 U.S.C. 1701j-2(j)), I trans- 
mit herewith the 16th annual report of 
the National Institute of Building 
Sciences for fiscal year 1992. 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, October 6, 1993. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CORPORATION FOR 
HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS AND 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING PART- 
NERSHIP FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1992—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

transmit herewith the twenty- 
fourth annual report of the National 
Corporation for Housing Partnerships 
and the National Housing Partnership 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1992, as required by section 3938(a)(1) of 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, October 6, 1993. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, DC, October 1, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, H-204, U.S. 
Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to inform you, 
pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules of the 
House, that an employee of the Committee 
on House Administration has been served 
with a subpoena issued by the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I will make the determinations required 


by the Rule. 
With my very best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLIE ROSE, 
Chairman. 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC., September 29, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, H-209, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 

tify you pursuant to rule L of the Rules of 
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the House that a staff member of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation has been served with 
a subpoena issued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is not inconsistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House 

Sincerely, 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI. 


FOREIGN POLICY IS BIPARTISAN 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we approach decisions on United States 
policy in Somalia, let us remember the 
following: 

First, foreign policy is bipartisan. 
Let us stop the partisan carping. Presi- 
dent Clinton is continuing a policy 
that was started by President Bush. 
Our original involvement in Somalia 
was a sound one. 

Second, let us join in grieving to- 
gether for the deaths of American sol- 
diers and those whose lives have been 
in peril. 

Third, let us remember that there is 
only one Secretary of State and one 
Secretary of Defense, not 535. 

Let us keep our powder dry on the 
policy. Let us see what the policy is. A 
policy will be developed soon that de- 
fines our objectives, that states our 
goals and that deals with the issues 
that we are discussing. 

Mr. Speaker, like many Members of 
the House, I am concerned about our 
involvement in Somalia. let us not be 
precipitous and let us not go down once 
again in partisan carping. 

Mr. Speaker, today we mourn the tragic loss 
of life in Mogadishu and to extend, as do all 
of my colleagues, my sympathy to the families 
who have lost loved ones. | hope it is comfort- 
ing for them to know that their loved ones did 
not die in vain. 

Mass starvation in Somalia has ended and 
hundreds of thousands of lives have been 
saved. Last April | visited our troops in Soma- 
lia and came away with a deep respect for 
their commitment to their mission. They were 
proud to stop the starvation. 

In light of the recent events, the President is 
reviewing our policy in Somalia and we expect 
a quick response from him outlining where we 
go from here. 

In the meantime, | urge all of my colleagues 
to refrain from lowering the level of debate to 
partisan bickering. We owe it to the soldiers, 
to their families, and to the American people 
to have a thoughtful, bipartisan debate on this 
issue without the rhetoric of partisanship. 

We all want our troops to come home as 
soon as possible but we also want to protect 
the gains we have made in Somalia. 

Mr. Speaker, let us rise to this challenge as 
have so many of our soldiers. 
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URGING WITHDRAWAL OF AMER- 
ICAN TROOPS FROM SOMALIA 


(Mr. DORNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
put in the RECORD the six points that 
then-Secretary of Defense Cap Wein- 
berger said should be followed before 
American men and women are commit- 
ted in combat or near a combat area. 
That speech was November 28, 1984. The 
words ring as valid as they did then. 

I want to put into the RECORD the 
House Republican Policy Committee 
statement that was drafted yesterday. 
It is excellent. Also, I want to repeat 
my own words in this well 8 days ago 
when we were discussing that weak So- 
malia resolution. Listen to my words 
in this well a week ago Tuesday: 

Here is something very sad, Mr. Speaker— 
Mr. Chairman. Two Pakistani men are MIA. 
Can you imagine, if these were American 
boys, how upset Members of this Chamber 
and the U.S. Senate should be? Missing in ac- 
tion. Does that mean men in some dirty lit- 
tle garage off a Mogadishu alley are being 
tortured to death, or does it mean they are 
already dead, and their bodies have been 
dumped down a well, or are rotting behind 
some blown-up building in Mogadishu? 

Four days later, that nightmare 
comes true. One of our American Black 
Hawk helicopter men had a handcuff on 
one wrist. Nobody puts handcuffs on a 
dead body. They were tortured to 
death. Now, get 5,000 men in there and 
get these Americans back and then get 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, specifically, | believe the six 
tests for committing combat forces, as outlined 
by former Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein- 
berger in a November 28, 1984 speech, must 
be our guide. Secretary Weinberger said that 
the following tests should be used to deter- 
mine whether or not U.S. troops should be 
sent into combat: 

First. Is the situation vital to U.S. or allied 
national interests? 

Second. Have all other options already been 
considered or used? 

Third. Is there a clear commitment, including 
allocated resources, to achieving victory? 

Fourth. Are there clearly defined political 
and military objectives? 

Fifth. Will our commitment of forces change 
if our objectives change? 

Sixth. Will the American people and Con- 
gress support the action? 

STATEMENT OF REPUBLICAN POLICY ON U.S. 
ARMED FORCES IN SOMALIA, ADOPTED APRIL 
1, 1993 
U.S. military forces in Somalia have ful- 

filled the mission given them by President 

Bush. Republicans therefore call on Presi- 

dent Clinton to bring our troops home. 

The United States has a proud tradition of 
providing international humanitarian assist- 
ance to those truly in need. Somalia is a case 
in point. In the early 1980's, and again in the 
early 1990's, the American people and the 
U.S. Government responded to famine in So- 
malia by bringing in massive quantities of 
food and medical assistance. 

In the last several months, as anarchy 
gripped that country and famine again 
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loomed on the horizon, President Bush sent 
U.S. Armed Forces to Somalia to restore 
order and permit food to reach the people. He 
made a commitment to withdraw our troops 
when the mission was completed and return 
the operation to the U.N. This process was 
begun before he left office. The mission has 
been accomplished, but our troops remain, 
and it appears President Clinton has no in- 
tention of bringing them home. Instead, U.N. 
bureaucrats who want to keep the United 
States in Somalia will decide their fate. 

Republicans commend our Armed Forces 
for restoring order to Somalia and for help- 
ing to alleviate human suffering in that 
country. However, we have several deep con- 
cerns. Without appropriate congressional 
consultation, President Clinton has commit- 
ted thousands of U.S. military personnel to a 
U.N. peacekeeping operation commanded by 
a foreign national for an indefinite period of 
time. Our men and women in uniform will 
provide both the fighting teeth and the 
logistical tail for this open-ended operation. 

Republicans believe U.S. Armed Forces 
should always remain under U.S. command. 
They should not be loaned to international 
organizations to conduct operations with 
ambiguously defined objectives. 

Furthermore, costs to the U.S. taxpayer 
continue to mount. In addition to the $800 
million in costs already incurred by the U.S., 
President Clinton has just committed the 
taxpayers to another half billion dollars. 

The United States is the world's only su- 
perpower, but this does not mean we are om- 
nipotent, nor that our obligations are uni- 
versal. Republicans believe that President 
Bush’s commitment to pull our forces out of 
Somalia should be fulfilled. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 
TIME FROM MR. BURTON OF IN- 
DIANA TO MR. DORNAN 


Mr. DORNAN. Madam Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vitiate the spe- 
cial order granted earlier today to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Dor- 
NAN], and that Mr. Dornan may be per- 
mitted to take the 60-minute special 
order for today granted to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
CANTWELL). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


o 1830 
AMERICAN JOBS TO MEXICO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Madam Speaker, this 
evening I would like to talk a bit about 
the auto executives who visited the 
White House yesterday and who really 
stands to benefit from the proposed 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment, now more familiarly known as 
NAFTA. There is no question that the 
executives who were at the White 
House yesterday and their corporate 
shareholders will benefit. But what 
about the larger questions of benefits 
to our Nation as a whole, to our work- 
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ers and to the communities in which 
our companies are located? 

Yesterday administration officials 
welcomed automobile executives and 
suppliers to the White House for a spe- 
cial briefing about this proposed trade 
treaty. The industry representatives 
were all members of the Joint Auto- 
motive Supplier Governmental Action 
Council. They met with the Vice Presi- 
dent, with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and with the White House’s top 
gun, Bill Daley, who is trying to line 
up votes in this Chamber to pass this 
flawed agreement. 

In fact, many, if not most, of these 
companies that were there yesterday 
are the very ones that have already 
moved manufacturing out of our coun- 
try to the maquiladora operations 
along the border just south of the Unit- 
ed States. 

In fact, economist Steve Beckman es- 
timates that the maquiladora industry 
now includes over 100,000 transpor- 
tation and automotive jobs, over 60,000 
of them direct moves from this country 
into Mexico. 

For the RECORD this evening, I would 
like to include an Office of Technology 
Assessment study that also documents 
that employment in these auto parts 
factories in Mexico has grown by over 
120,000 jobs in the last 11 years, while 
our own jobs in this country in the 
very same industry were losing over 
154,000 jobs, and we know who those 
workers were, because they reside in 
our communities. 

I would also like to include for the 
RECORD this evening an article that 
was in Automotive News just recently, 
““Mexico’s Wages Beckon To U.S. Sup- 
pliers.” 

Why do we have this tremendous 
movement of jobs south of our border? 

As this article says: 

Mexican parts workers typically earn $1 or 
$2 an hour, versus $10 to $15 an hour for the 
same work in the United States and Canada. 

The article provides a very excellent 
listing of some of the very companies 
that sat over at the White House yes- 
terday. 

Let us take a closer look at some of 
them. 

The Dana Corp., headquartered in my 
own district, manufactures electronics 
in Tijuana and employs thousands in 
Mexico City. Fifteen years ago I could 
have said they employed 5,000 factory 
workers in my district. They now em- 
ploy none. Have those jobs just dis- 
appeared by magic? 

Rockwell Corp. has manufacturing 
facilities in Tijuana, where wheel rims 
are made, and subsidiaries in Tecate 
and Juarez making electronic compo- 
nents. 

United Technologies employs over 
5,000 people in Chihuahua and Juarez 
making wire harnesses and die details. 
United Technologies closed wire har- 
ness production lines in Lafayette, IN, 
Wabash, IN, and Reading, MI. 
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The Eaton Corp. employs 800 people 
in their Matamoros facility making 
wire harnesses and switches, but they 
closed production near my district in 
Fremont, OH. 

ITT has operations with over 500 em- 
ployees in Saltillo and Matamoros 
making wire harnesses. 

In fact, the big three, Ford, General 
Motors, and Chrysler, all have multiple 
suppliers providing parts made in 
maquiladora’s area in northern Mexico 
that should be made right here in the 
United States. 

Ford suppliers employed over 5,000 
people in 10 subsidiaries in Chihuahua, 
Juarez, Queretaro, and Nuevo Laredo. 

The Chrysler Corp. suppliers employ 
over 6,600 people in Juarez and Nogales, 
making wire harnesses, trim, seat cov- 
ers and wiring, and all of that produc- 
tion comes back here to the United 
States. 

General Motors has a total of 29 sup- 
pliers plants employing over 25,000 per- 
sons, and let me tell you, we would 
love to have those jobs in northern 
Ohio. 

Now, let us remember, all of these fa- 
cilities produce auto parts that can be 
made here in the United States now, 
but come back into the United States 
from Mexico for assembly in cars made 
here in our country. Mexican plants 
and workers replace United States 
parts manufacturing facilities, and 
Mexican workers have replaced thou- 
sands and thousands of middle-class 
workers here in the United States. 

When do we say enough is enough? 

Last week General Motors an- 
nounced, for those who did not see it, 
that it intends to reduce its U.S. work 
force by another 50,000 people, moving 
down from a level of 250,000 to 200,000 
people in this country. It is no accident 
that General Motors is now the largest 
private employer in the nation of Mex- 
ico, and that production comes back 
here to the United States. 

The auto industry argues that 
NAFTA will open the Mexican market 
and allow them to export more United 
States-made vehicles into that market. 
Maybe that will be true for a couple of 
years, meeting pent-up demand for 
models that have not been available 
there. But let us look at the plans for 
medium-term development of the Mexi- 
can auto industry. 

The proposed NAFTA plan already 
has prompted VW and Nissan to double 
production capacity in Mexico. Nissan 
is building a $1 billion new assembly 
plant at Aguascaliente to export 
Sentras. 

The prospect of NAFTA lured Mer- 
cedes Benz to Mexico. 

In fact, writing in the JAMA Forum, 
auto industry analysts identified new 
realities in the North American indus- 
try: 

The Mexican automobile industry of the 
1990’s is targeted to assemble and manufac- 
ture the smaller cars in the fleet to produce 
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between one to two million cars by the end 
of the decade, and to export the bulk of these 
units to the U.S. and Canada, some to Japan 
and a few to Europe and elsewhere in Latin 
America. 

The same article predicts: 

Only high performance engines, power 
transmission and the newest sophisticated 
computer technologies housed within the 
cars will be imported from the parent Amer- 
ican and Japanese firms. 

He is advising United States parts 
manufacturers to get ready for just-in- 
time delivery in Mexico, and that 
means moving to Mexico. 

Mr. Speaker, just in time the Amer- 
ican people have seen the danger in 
NAFTA. It is time to recognize that we 
were sent here to defend the interests 
of American communities and workers, 
not just multinational corporations. 
NAFTA would give multinational cor- 
porations the security they need to 
move more investment, more produc- 
tion, and more jobs to Mexico. NAFTA 
is a terrible deal for U.S. workers and 
the jobs they depend on. It is a terrible 
deal for our communities. It is just the 
time to defeat NAFTA and move our 
hemisphere into a 2lst century that 
means free trade and free enterprise for 
the nations that are functioning de- 
mocracies, 

Madam Speaker, I will continue my 
remarks tomorrow evening, but want 
to say that it is important that we de- 
feat NAFTA in order to defend the jobs 
of this country and provide for a better 
way of life on our continent. 

Madame Speaker, I include the arti- 
cle from Automotive News of October 
4, 1993, as follows: 

[From Automotive News, Oct. 4, 1993] 
MEXICO’S WAGES BECKON TO U.S. SUPPLIERS 
(By Lindsay Chappell) 

Phil Gardner set up shop once in Mexico. 
For a time, that was plenty. 

Gardner, the president of Findlay Indus- 
tries of Findlay, Ohio, shut his seat cover 
plant in frustration two years ago. For him, 
the venture in Chihuahua showed the folly of 
a managers trying to run a Mexican 

ant, 

2 High turnover meant constant training. 
Workers resisted attempts to be trained in 
more than one area, he says. Production 
quality had to be inspected and re-inspected 
constantly. The company’s efforts to pro- 
mote line workers into management was 
foiled by what Gardner calls a caste system: 
workers in the upper ranks wouldn't talk to 
those who'd risen from below. 

Outside the plant, there was the wine-and- 
dine ritual for border officials to ensure that 
shipments made it safely across the border. 

Welcome to life as an auto supplier in Mex- 


ico. 

While much of the rhetoric paints the 
North American Free Trade Agreement as an 
invitation to a low-wage Mexican fiesta, 
doing business in Mexico is not always a 
piece of cake. 

U.S. suppliers know. About 110 U.S. and 
Canadian companies are making parts in 
Mexico today, according to Elm Inter- 
national Inc., a data firm in East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Those supplier companies first came down 
to serve their OEM customers, usually as mi- 
nority partner with a Mexican firm. 
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Interest perked again as Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler Corp. and General Motors adopted 
aggressive Mexican strategies in the early 
1980s. 

Independent U.S. suppliers and the Big 3’s 
captive supplier units rushed into 
maquiladora operations during the decade, 
taking advantage of the tariff-free re-export 
program that had been used only sparingly 
since the 1960s. 

Today, like the phantom voices of the si- 
rens, Mexico continues to beckon U.S. and 
Canadian business. 

And Findlay Industries is coming back. 

The company has just given a green light 
to build a headliner plant near Volkswagen’s 
plant in Puebla. 

And it will operate differently this time. 

Findlay is going in with a guaranteed con- 
tract. The company will use Mexican man- 
agers. And the headliners will stay in Mex- 
ico. They won’t be shipped back to the Unit- 
ed States. 


SAVINGS AND COSTS 


For U.S. suppliers such as Findlay, Mexico 
holds the lure of a booming market and more 
growth. 

The country’s five automakers want sup- 
pliers to set up shop in Mexico to supply 
just-in-time delivery. In many cases, U.S. 
suppliers provide better quality. And if they 
export, Mexican manufacturers earn export 
credits to comply with Mexico's balance-of- 
trade rules. 

And yes, suppliers like the low wages. 

Mexico also has the allure of cheaper labor. 
Mexican parts workers typically earn $1 or $2 
an hour, vs. $10 to $15 an hour for the same 
work in the United States and Canada. 

But a move to Mexico is loaded with other 
questions. 

As NAFTA inches forward, partsmakers 
are wondering whether they can snare 
enough business to support a plant. They 
wonder whether they can amass and train a 
world-class Mexican work force. Will U.S. 
managers be willing to relocate to modest 
factory border towns? Should suppliers set 
up a plant on their own or create a joint ven- 
ture? and if so, with whom? 

And, just how will they deal with Mexican 
raw materials that are often considered infe- 
rior in quality? 

“Our concern is sourcing the materials 
we'd need,” says a U.S. stamping company 
executive who, like many who are con- 
templating Mexico, prefers not to be identi- 
fied. 

“The sheet metal and bar stock down there 
is simply unacceptable. Which means we 
would have to ship down material from the 
Midwest, and then ship the product back 
again." 

In truth, suppliers vow that they will con- 
tinue to go to Mexico whether NAFTA passes 
or not. And they'll go mostly to serve the 
carmakers who plan to invest there with or 
without NAFTA. 


ROUGH BEGINNINGS 


Superior Industries recently announced 
plans to open a $30-million wheel plant in 
Chihuahua. Weyburn-Bartel Inc. just began 
building an $11 million camshaft factory in 
Saltillo. 

“Long term, I'm sure it all will work, but 
it isn’t going to be a bed of roses,” warns 
Robert Christopher, president of Chicago- 
based Globe Industries, who says his inte- 
rior-trim company is studying Mexican op- 
portunities. “We have some trepidation 
about it. Before we do anything, I want to 
see a pro-forma that says we can reach a 
level of business to sustain an investment." 
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Low volumes complicate the rosy picture. 
Suppliers confide that their automaker cus- 
tomers are urging them to set up shop near 
Mexican assembly plants. But in all of Mex- 
ico there are only nine auto factories, and 
they are spread out over a territory that 
would stretch from Detroit to Jacksonville, 
Fla. It’s tough to have one parts plant meet 
the just-in-time delivery demands of two 
customers. But relying on just one customer 
can be risky. 

Concerns over low volume recently 
prompted Tenneco Automotive to delay 
plans to build a Monroe Division strut and 
shock plant in Queretaro. 

“Our OE customer wants us to be there," 
explained Tenneco spokesman Paul Johnson. 
“If we had our preference we wouldn't do it. 
We can make shocks 15 percent cheaper in 
the United States.” 

“The OE customers are interested now in 
having more loca] content,” he adds, refer- 
ring to Mexico's balance-of-trade require- 
ments. “But under NAFTA, it will all be 
local content—even when it comes from the 
Unites States. We could make it here.” 

For American companies under price pres- 
sures from competitors in Japan, Taiwan, 
the Philippines and Korea, Mexico may seem 
like an obvious solution. But many balk at 
the idea of moving jobs. 

“My clients aren’t sure about Mexico,” re- 
ports Donna Parolini, an automotive strate- 
gic-planning consultant in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ‘‘In some cases, they need to be there. 
But they ask me, ‘What about the loss of 
jobs here? What about the communities 
where we operate?’ They won't go unless 
there’s some way to replace the jobs they 
take there.” 

The labor issue has weighed heavily over 
the entire NAFTA debate. The proposal’s 
loudest opposition has come from the UAW, 
who suspects the treaty will open the door to 
run-away manufacturing jobs. 

In some cases, the promise of cheap labor 
is debatable. Tenneco estimates that labor 
accounts for only about 10 percent of its 
total production costs. ‘There's no advan- 
tage for us to move anything there," Ten- 
neco’s Johnson says. 

Besides that, Mexico’s low wages are com- 
plicated by other costs, such as allowances 
for food and clothing and high rates of turn- 
over and absenteeism, claims Findlay 
Industries's Phil Gardner. 


LOOKING FOR PARTNERS 


Some of those mulling over the future be- 
lieve the key to entering Mexico will be find- 
ing a Mexican-based partner to handle such 
day-to-day affairs. Over the past decade, 
many of the 400 Japanese suppliers who have 
entered the U.S. market opted for the same 
course. A partner who knows the local lan- 
guage, people, customs and regulations can 
help allow the other partner to concentrate 
on product and sales issues. 

“A partner is critical,” agrees a business- 
development executive with a U.S. 
drivetrain-components producer. “We're 
talking to different people down there now. 
You can’t just go down there without some 
form of local support.” 

But unlike the U.S. firms who helped Japa- 
nese suppliers enter this country, Mexican- 
national firms will have less to bring to the 
table. U.S. firms gave their Japanese part- 
ners entree into Big 3 sales in exchange for 
entree into Japanese transplant automakers. 
U.S. firms don’t have a problem with access 
to the Mexican industry—where Ford, Chrys- 
ler and GM comprise three of Mexico’s five 
automakers. 
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Japanese and U.S. joint-venture partners 
also strengthened each other through tech- 
nology sharing. But Mexican suppliers lag 
far behind in technology. 
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“We have to realize that we're not talking 
about the same kind of industrialized envi- 
ronment that we have in the United States, 
or in Japan or Europe," notes Globe’s Chris- 
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topher. “In the end, I think that things 
aren't going to happen quite as fast in Mex- 
ico as many people believe.” 


Company Number of Mexican plants and key locations Products Major customers 
DR SOR A a . (43) Mexico City, Tlainepantia, Celaya, Naucalpan ........... pose ower gaskets, drive shatts, oil seals, Mexican OEMs, exports. 
nsmission, 
GM Automotive Components Group .... (42) Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, Nuevo Laredo, Nuevo power signals ion systems, switches, sensors, GM NAO. 
Leon, Zacatecas, Matamoros, Coahuila, Sinaloa. brake systems, facias, body & seating trim. 
United Teen Senn a po Ciudad Juarez, Chituahua, Matamoros, Monterrey... wiring systems, imput control motors. ... GM, Ford, Chrysler. 
Allied Signal L Ciudad Juarez, Leer oes Agua Prieta, Tlaxcala, turbochargers, safety restraints, heavy-truck brake parts. 
Johnson Controls Inc. ......... . (B)  avealban Casson, Lerma, Tlaxcala, Ciudad seating frames, components, interior trim nu...» Ford, Chrysler, Mercedes, Volkswagen, Nissan, Dina. 
Hoechst Celanese Automotive ............ interior trim components, tires, hoses, coatings, paints, Mexican OEMs. 


Ford Automotive Components Group .. 


. 8 NAi, Queretaro, Toluca, Cangrejera, Celaya, 
Cosoleacaque, Lerma. 
(5) aaia. Juarez, Chihuahua, Apodaca 
. 6) pooner pee 
udad Acuna ... 


zpa' 
3) San Luis Potosi, Senora, Ciudad, 


.. (3) Chihuahua, Mexico City ... 
. (3) Chihuahua, Nuevo Leon .. 


bumpers. 


crankshaft & engine 


Aluminum & steel wheels, bra 
electrical distribution systems, 


heavy-duty truck components 


uctors 
pr gaskets, brake parts, O-rings . 


heaters, NC hoses, radiators, auto glass, electric mod- 


“components, electric 
lapo alaiak pa & components. 
electrical modules & 
components. 
sound systems, E ESA aI e ~ 


pisai Chains, tensioners, cam shaft 


systems & Mexican OEMs & exports. 


Mexican OEMs & exports. 


Mexican OEMs. 


Mexican OEMs, 

GM, Ford, Chrysler. 

Mexican OEMs. 

Volkswagen. 

GM, Chrysler, Ford, Japanese transplants. 


GM, Ford, Chrysler, Volkswagen, Mercedes-Benz, Perkins. 
Mexican OEMs. 


Source: Automotive News survey of top 50 OEM suppliers to North America. Plant count includes joint ventures and affiliations via equity stakes in Mexican firms. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. COLLINS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mr. COLLINS of Georgia addressed 
the House. His remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks.] 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO RESTORE BUSINESS MEAL 
AND ENTERTAINMENT DEDUC- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. JEFFER- 
SON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JEFFERSON. Madam Speaker, 
this spring I gave my support and my 
vote to the administration’s economic 
recovery program because I believed it 
was a good first step along the long 
road to fiscal solvency for our Nation, 
and I continue to believe that. The eco- 
nomic package did contain, however, a 
provision that I feel is inconsistent 
with the overall goal of economic re- 
covery. This provision reduced the 
meals and entertainment deduction 
frorn 80 percent to 50 percent. Today, 
therefore, I am introducing legislation 
that would restore the business meal 
and entertainment deduction to 80 per- 


cent. I am joined by 42 of my col- 
leagues from every region of the coun- 
try who share my concern with the ac- 
tion taken on this issue during the re- 
cent budget reconciliation debate. 

All of us, regardless of where our dis- 
tricts are located, have an interest in 
seeking this restoration. What district 
does not have restaurants and thea- 
ters? What district doesn’t depend on 
travel and tourism dollars to contrib- 
ute to the local economy? What dis- 
trict doesn’t have constituents who 
drive trucks for a living and sales- 
people who travel during the work 
week—all of whom rely on travel and/ 
or business meals to do their jobs. 

REDUCTION FROM 100 TO 80 PERCENT 

Reductions in the deductibility of 
business meals and entertainment 
translates into a regressive tax on 
business people and job losses for those 
they employ. It is a punitive measure 
that penalizes different classes of busi- 
ness people. As a result of the initial 
lowering of the business meal deduc- 
tion in the Tax Reform Act of 1986 from 
100 percent to 80 percent, truck drivers, 
who are mandated by law to rest in be- 
tween long drives, can only deduct part 
of their meals; salespeople who eat on 
the road and who depend on the meal 
as a business necessity have cut down 
on their entertainment; the food serv- 


ice industry, which is the largest retail 
employer in the country, hired 700,000 
fewer people; the live performing arts 
industry, which already operates on 
negligible profit margins, closed 25 the- 
aters; the hotel industry, which has 
restaurants located in many of its es- 
tablishments, cut $1 billion in payroll 
in 1 year alone. 


Back in 1986, this reduction from 100 
to 80 percent was blithely passed over 
by those who supported it with the ar- 
gument that the industries affected 
could absorb the reduction without se- 
rious dislocations. We hear more of the 
same argument now. Well, they were 
wrong then and they are wrong now. 


JOBS 


Every region of the country, espe- 
cially the major urban centers, will ex- 
perience job losses as a result of the 
most recent action on this issue. Who 
will employ the actors, ushers, musi- 
cians, and ticket takers who no longer 
have a theater to employ them? Will 
the truck drivers lose their jobs? Will 
the small salesperson skip a business 
luncheon with a client and instead try 
to sell over the phone or through an of- 
fice appointment, losing the edge to a 
larger competitor who will take that 
client to a quite restaurant and have 
his or her undivided attention? And 
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what about all the restaurant employ- 
ees—the busboys, dishwashers, line 
cooks, and waiters—which of them will 
lose their jobs because of a decrease in 
business? 

These are all decisions that business 
people will have to make now that the 
business meal and entertainment de- 
duction has been reduced further to 50 
percent. You can say that they will 
find other places to cut, that people 
will continue to do business the same 
way they always have. But the evi- 
dence puts that conclusion in doubt. 
Studies show that businesses must 
change their spending habits once they 
reach a certain threshold, here called 
the bottom line. Mr. Speaker, in the 
case of the business meal deduction, 50 
percent takes them over that thresh- 
old. 

RESTAURANTS 

The food service industry stands to 
lose over 165,000 jobs nationwide as a 
result of the reduction of the deduction 
to 50 percent. Some of the employees in 
our largest cities, however, will be the 
biggest losers. People working in Chi- 
cago will spend an estimated $1.3 bil- 
lion on business meals this year. The 
city alone will take in over $128 million 
in tax revenues as a result of its food 
and beverage tax. Next year, however, 
it is estimated that $130 million will be 
lost in business meals because of the 
newly lowered deduction. Additionally, 
the city will lose $12.6 million in tax 
revenue and about 5,700 people will lose 
their jobs. In a city with a 7.1 percent 
unemployment figure, this change in 
the tax law will have a devastating ef- 
fect. 

Similar results will affect a number 
of other major urban centers. New 
Yorkers will spend about $2.7 billion in 
business meals this year and the city 
coffers will take in $255 million in tax 
revenues as a result, It is estimated 
that business will spend $269 million 
less on meals and cost the city 11,000 
jobs and $22 million in tax revenues. 
With an unemployment rate of 12.1 per- 
cent, the City of New York can hardly 
afford any provision that will add to 
the numbers of unemployed. 

In Los Angeles, business people will 
spend on average $1.2 billion this year 
on marketing meals, and the city will 
take in $175 million in taxes as a re- 
sult. The restaurant industry will real- 
ize a loss of about $239 million in sales, 
which will translate into a tax loss of 
$17.3 million for the city and a loss of 
over 10,000 jobs in the industry. The 
January unemployment figure for the 
city of Los Angeles was 10.4 percent. 
This city, given its recent history and 
the economic peril throughout the en- 
tire State of California, cannot absorb 
this kind of job loss without poten- 
tially disastrous consequences. 

Another California city, San Fran- 
cisco, will have a business meal indus- 
try of $1.2 billion in 1993. The city will 
receive about $90 million in tax reve- 
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nues as a result. With the lowered de- 
duction, roughly $122 million less will 
be spent on business meals and the city 
will lose about $8.9 million in tax reve- 
nue. This translates into a loss of 5,400 
jobs. 

I thank you, Madam Speaker. There 
is much more to say on this subject 
about my city, New Orleans, which will 
experience the same sort of job loss and 
it is all over America. 


ee 
o 1840 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, TROOPS 
HEADED TO HAITI TODAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
CANTWELL). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Goss] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. Madam Speaker, we are at 
a point here that it is almost in the 
category of ‘‘Ripley’s Believe It Or 
Not.” As the administration struggles 
with our peacekeeping operations in 
Somalia, and the terrible scenes, the 
gruesome scenes, that have disgusted 
our country and caused outrage across 
the world, we have another event un- 
folding today in Haiti. At the very 
time when the President of the United 
States has asked the United Nations to 
just say no to expanding some of its op- 
erations and the people of our country 
are asking the President to just say no 
to committing American troops to a 
foreign officer corps in dangerous and 
unpredictable situations overseas, we 
have 600-plus American troops headed 
off again to an area where we do not 
understand the purpose, we do not un- 
derstand the rules of engagement, we 
do not understand the exit plans. We 
have a chain of command that involves 
the United Nations, and we are defi- 
nitely putting our men and women in 
harm’s way. 

Many do not know right now that we 
have got more than 73,000 Americans 
participating in 17 U.N. operations 
around this world. That is an extraor- 
dinary number of men and women serv- 
ing the world’s purpose and the U.S. 
purpose. 

Not all of them are at risk, to be 
sure, Madam Speaker, but in terms of 
dangerous places I would suggest that 
Haiti is noteworthy. 

Haiti is, of course, in America’s back- 
yard. It is a nation I know well. It is 
somewhat near my district, and I know 
many Haitians, many decent folk. I 
have to tell my colleagues, however, 
that in 200 years of history Haiti has 
not had a peaceful time. There have 
been very few peaceful solutions in 
Haiti. 

Today I happened to pick up the New 
York Times, a piece, just a few in- 
stances. I will quote from the New 
York Times. 

Port-au-Prince: 

In the latest blow to efforts to make a 
peaceful transition to democracy, about 30 
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heavily armed civilians hunting for the 
Mayor of the capital broke up a political 
meeting at a hotel today with bursts of auto- 
matic weapons fire. * * * 

United Nations observers and jour- 
nalists were chased away in a fusillade. 

Remember that word ‘‘fusillade’’? 
That means somebody was shooting at 
them. It was unclear if anybody was in- 
jured in the attack. “I don’t think the 
international community has the 
means to provide security here,” said 
the mayor of Port-au-Prince. The sta- 
tions, the radio stations, 

* * * were occupied by armed police auxil- 
iaries who until today prevented information 
Ministry officials from taking control. Dip- 
lomats say the auxiliaries, known here as at- 
taches, are responsible for a violent cam- 
paign in recent weeks aimed at derailing Fa- 
ther Aristide’s scheduled return on Oct. 30. 

In other words, Madam Speaker, the 
media are under control of the people 
who want to create trouble and insta- 
bility. 

Mr. Malval, the interim leader, as 
“he traveled between stations, was ac- 
companied by a speeding convoy of for- 
eign diplomats and heavily armed po- 
lice and soldiers.” 

Does this sound like a place where we 
are not going to have shooting? 

We have another story. The leading 
civil rights/human rights campaigner 
in the country, Jean Claude Bajeux, at- 
tacked by a commando squad in his 
house. He was not there. They killed 
some domestic workers who were 
there. 

Installing people in the court system, 

Raoul Céras, commander of Haiti’s Army, 
was cheered by 150 anti-Government protest- 
ers as he attended the opening of the Haitian 
Supreme Court's fall session, which was pre- 
sided over by a judge who was recently re- 
moved from the bench by Mr. Malval’s Gov- 
ernment. 

At another court opening session 
taking place nearby attachés dragged, 
and those are the police auxiliaries, re- 
member, the new Ton-Tons Macoutes— 
attachés dragged an administrative 
court judge from his chambers and 
threatened him at gunpoint in the 
street to see it their way, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

Father Aristide’s scheduled return on 
the 30th of October is a great hope for 
Haiti. I hope it works out well, but I 
can tell my colleagues right now that 
there are not many who are confident 
that it is going to be peaceful. So, if we 
are going to send our troops, and 25 
Americans flew in today, 210 more are 
boarding tomorrow from Roosevelt 
Roads in Puerto Rico and sailing, and 
they will be arriving Sunday, and 600 
more are coming thereafter, a 600- 
member U.N. force on all, large major- 
ity Americans. What are we there for? 
Hopefully we are there to help build 
peace. 
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Now, that is a wonderful mission. 
And it has been 200 years that we have 
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not been able to do that. Nor have the 
Haitians. 

It is very clear that in this effort of 
trying to build peace, there are some 
real similarities with what is going on 
in Somalia. 

Lt. Col. Joseph Michel Francois, head 
of the national police, has declared his 
opposition to the U.N. plan. He is the 
guy that commands the people that 
have the guns, and he does not want 
our forces there. He is one of Haiti’s 
most powerful people. He is, in fact, 
sort of like a warlord. Where have we 
heard that word “warlord” recently? It 
is the same type of thing. 

Now, we are going to have our troops 
there for nation-building. I do not 
know exactly what the rules of engage- 
ment are going to be. Are our troops 
going to have sidearms? Are they going 
to be allowed to shoot back if some- 
body shoots at them? What are they 
going to do if they see a necklacing 
going on in Haiti? Do they stand by 
idly? Do they intervene? If so, with 
how much force? 

These questions need to be answered 
before we put our people at risk. So far 
the only thing I know for sure is we are 
repainting our military equipment 
going in from green to white. I would 
point out that white makes a whole lot 
better target than camouflage green. 
We have learned that, sadly, in Soma- 
lia, as well as at great personal cost to 
Americans. 

So let us ask this question of the ad- 
ministration: Could you look your son 
or daughter in the eye and say, “This is 
why you are going to Haiti?” There is 
no answer. Why are you being asked to 
put your life in harm’s way? 

I could not answer my son or daugh- 
ter. If I get a constituent who is a par- 
ent who has a son or daughter who is 
dispatched to Haiti, I do not know how 
Iam going to answer those people. And 
I am going to ask the administration 
for that answer before we send any 
more troops there. It is a fair, fair 
question. 

General Powell, who I think every- 
body will agree is one of the great 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
our recent history, in fact, of our total 
history, has said do not do the job with 
half measures. If you are going to do 
the job, do it all the way. 

We failed to understand that in So- 
malia. We are repeating the mistake 
there. I hope there is no further dam- 
age to the lives or well-being of our 
troops. 

Madam Speaker, let us not make the 
same mistake in Haiti, please. 


EE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
CANTWELL). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. COYNE] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

(Mr. COYNE addressed the House. His 
remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Extensions of Remarks.] 
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ON SOMALIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lazio] is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. LAZIO. Madam Speaker, yester- 
day, my office received more than 100 
calls on the tragic situation in Soma- 
lia. Many of my constituents were so 
distraught they had trouble getting 
their words out. Nevertheless, their 
message was unmistakable—absent any 
coherent explanation as to why Amer- 
ican troops are still in Somalia, what 
we are doing there, and how long they 
will stay. They want us out. 

Madam Speaker, our original mission 
in Somalia was well defined and articu- 
lated by President Bush. This mission 
has been completed. And it was com- 
pleted—successfully. We helped to re- 
store order—the vast majority of So- 
malia is now free of armed conflict— 
and we helped to alleviate the terrible 
human suffering. The process of with- 
drawal from Somalia, consistent with 
our originally stated humanitarian 
mission, had begun before Mr. Bush left 
office. Instead of continuing the or- 
derly withdrawal, the Clinton adminis- 
tration has escalated, and is escalat- 
ing, our involvement, and it has done 
so without clearly defining a new or ex- 
panded mission. Now, the President is 
faced with explaining to the American 
people why American troops remain in 
Somalia. 

I think I know the answer under the 
present circumstances. We are, I be- 
lieve, engaged in an exercise of nation- 
building, albeit in a hostile environ- 
ment. This may be a noble and honor- 
able goal, but it is not in our strategic 
national interest. And many would 
ask, justifiably, why Somalia and not 
Liberia, Cambodia, Bosnia, or Soviet 
Georgia, all places where civil strife 
has resulted in bloodshed and the emer- 
gence of warlords? If our new national 
role is to be the policeman for all civil 
insurrections throughout the world, 
the President has failed to articulate 
this policy and to achieve a national 
consensus on it. 

Unfortunately, the national debate 
on the changed situation in Somalia 
has been conducted without input from 
the executive branch. The role of the 
United States has yet to be articulated 
by the President in any coherent way. 
Nor are our troops equipped, prepared, 
or trained for this mission. In lieu of 
much-needed Presidential leadership, 
we find American troops in a quagmire 
all too reminiscent of another Amer- 
ican tragedy—Vietnam. 

Some will say that, as a matter of 
national pride, we simply cannot retire 
from Somalia. To that I answer that if 
we had withdrawn from Vietnam in 
1962, over 50,000 young Americans 
would have been spared. Will the cap- 
ture or demise of General Aideed end 
the bloodshed, or will another tyrant 
or group emerge that will only require 
additional escalation? 
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Madam Speaker, this is not a 
Johnnie-come-lately position on my 
part or on the part of so many of my 
colleagues. Six months ago, on April 1, 
the House Republican Policy Commit- 
tee issued a forceful policy statement 
that made many of these same points 
and specifically urged that our forces 
be pulled out of Somalia in a safe and 
orderly manner. We have paid too high 
a price for failing to heed this advice. 

In the wake of the unfolding, ongo- 
ing, and reprehensible tragedy in So- 
malia, the American people are under- 
standably distraught. This is reflected 
in the outpouring of outrage from my 
colleagues in both the House and the 
Senate. This outpouring is not a form 
of piling on against the President. It 
comes from both Democrats and Re- 
publicans and a reflection of our con- 
stitutional role as elected representa- 
tives. It is time for the President to lis- 
ten. It is time for the President to lead. 


MENTAL ILLNESS AWARENESS 
WEEK, OCTOBER 3-9, 1993 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. LOWEy] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Madam Speaker, today 
I rise to commemorate Mental Illness 
Awareness Week. This marks the 10th 
consecutive year that the Congress has 
designated a week in October as Mental 
Illness Awareness Week. The goal of 
this resolution is to help educate the 
American public about mental illness 
and to dispel the myths and stigma as- 
sociated with this type of disease. 

Mental illness afflicts some 40 mil- 
lion Americans each year. Twenty- 
eight percent of the U.S. population 
suffers from some form of mental or 
addictive disorders. In each of our con- 
gressional districts, this translates 
into over 160,000 real people whose lives 
are affected by mental illness. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the homeless per- 
sons in this country are mentally ill. 
Major depression and manic-depressive 
disorders affect 1 out of every 10 Amer- 
icans. 

Mental illness affects not only indi- 
viduals but society as well. Direct 
treatment costs and indirect costs 
from lost productivity associated with 
mental illness, means billions of dol- 
lars lost to our economy each year. 
This makes research on mental dis- 
orders an absolute necessity. I am 
proud to have worked hard with my 
colleagues on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to ensure that the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health has the finan- 
cial support that it needs. In the 
Health and Human Services budget for 
the year 1994, we approved $613 million 
for NIMH—a 5.2-percent increase over 
the 1993 fiscal year—and $2.1 billion for 
the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services—a 6-percent increase 
over the 1993 fiscal year. 
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Public fear, discrimination, and mis- 
understanding must be overcome if we 
are able to help the mentally ill lead 
productive lives. As Congress begins 
examination of the administration's 
and others’ national health care reform 
proposals, we must recognize that in 
fact, with proper treatment, the vast 
majority of those who confront mental 
illness during their lives can move on 
to be fully productive, self-sufficient 
participants in our society. I ask my 
colleagues to join me and recognize 
that myth, ignorance, and stigma 
should not be allowed to limit care of 
the mentally ill. 

In closing, I would like to extend spe- 
cial thanks to my colleague and good 
friend, Congressman RON WYDEN, for 
introducing this important resolution 
and for the leadership he has shown in 
behalf of effective and sensible policies 
to respond to mental illness. Thanks 
should also go to Mr. Jay Cutler and 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
and to the National Alliance for the 
Mentally Ill for their ongoing advocacy 
in this area. 


TAX CHANGES UNFAIR TO 
BUSINESS PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. ABERCROMBIE] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Madam Speak- 
er, I would like to continue the discus- 
sion begun by my good friend and col- 
league from New Orleans [Mr. JEFFER- 
SON]. 

In the city of New Orleans where he 
resides, businessmen and women and 
conventioneers are expected to spend 
$320 million on business meals and en- 
tertainment this year, generating $32 
million in sales tax revenue for State 
and local coffers. The New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce has predicted 
that in that city, the 50 percent deduc- 
tion will translate into 1,600 lost jobs. 
That will produce a loss of $18 million 
for the New Orleans economy. That is 
an extraordinarily big hit for a city 
government that is barely getting by. 

City governments all across the Na- 
tion are experiencing the same di- 
lemma. 

Theaters have been mentioned. The 
theater industry, an integral part of 
many major urban centers, stands to 
lose as well. New York’s Broadway the- 
aters are entirely dependent on ticket 
sales for their livelihood. Forty-nine 
percent of those attending any Broad- 
way show are from out of town, our 
constituents. Twenty percent of the 
tickets are sold for business entertain- 
ment purposes. The lower entertain- 
ment deduction will translate into a 
weekly loss of 6 percent of ticket sales, 
at a minimum. This may not seem like 
a lot, but a 6-percent loss in an indus- 
try with an inherently small margin of 
profit would be enough to close a large 
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number of Broadway shows, impacting, 
again, adversely on New York City, and 
impacting even worse on those shows 
that are traveling the country. 

With regard to the transportation in- 
dustry, the lower deduction is very un- 
fair to medium and long haul trucking 
companies and their drivers. We always 
have the vision given to us, Madam 
Speaker, of the luxury sky box owners 
and the three martini lunch. But the 
person who is using the business meal 
deduction, in the instance of medium- 
and long-haul trucking companies, is 
involved in legitimate and unavoidable 
business meal expenses. This is not 
something that is done by choice. 

Many drivers must eat all of their 
meals away from home for more than 
200 days a year. These meals are usu- 
ally eaten at truck stops and other 
modest establishments along the high- 
ways and byways all across this coun- 
try. These meals are clearly ordinary 
and necessary business expenses, and 
are anything but lavish and frivolous. 
The drivers either are reimbursed for 
those meals at the Federal per diem 
rate, or make use of the business meal 
deduction. 

Denying 50 percent of that modest 
and unavoidable expense is inequitable 
tax policy. Must the truckdriver now 
eat every other meal, skipping break- 
fast to makeup for the increase in price 
he experiences, because he can only de- 
duct 50 percent of the cost of a meal? 

In 1996, the city of Atlanta has the 
honor of hosting the Summer Olym- 
pics. That will result in millions of 
people who will spend billions of dol- 
lars before, during, and after this spec- 
tacular event, all over the United 
States. Atlanta alone expects to wel- 
come millions of foreign tourists, 
many of whose travel will be a legiti- 
mate business expense and who will 
market their products by means of 
business meals and various forms of en- 
tertainment, all of which will be 100 
percent, not 50 percent, but 100 percent 
deducible in their countries of origin. 
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Here we talk about competing eco- 
nomically with the rest of the world, 
and we are cutting our own throats. 
And we are doing it voluntarily. 

Americans looking to conduct busi- 
ness in Atlanta will thus be placed at a 
competitive disadvantage of no small 
measure. 

Over 46 million visitors arrive in the 
United States every year and add an 
estimated $72 billion to our national 
and local economies. 

Travel and tourism is providing what 
surplus we are able to generate in our 
economy. Yet we are attacking it here 
at home. Travel and tourism is the 
third largest retail industry in the 
country, with a payroll in excess of $83 
billion. We are attacking it. 

This industry provides hundreds of 
thousands of jobs for those who tradi- 
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tionally have a difficult time facing 
economic dislocation: women, minori- 
ties, teenagers. The glass ceiling has 
long since been broken in the travel 
and tourism industry. We take people 
and we give them jobs. We see to it 
that they are able to work and provide 
for their families. Yet we are attacking 
it. 

Clearly, Madam Speaker, the issue is 
not as it was originally presented, 
about taking away one more unneces- 
sary privilege of the rich, corporate 
“fat cats.” That is the mythology that 
is presented to us. 

The issue is about jobs. This is a jobs 
issue, and this issue is going to be 
taken up in the Committee on Ways 
and Means in this Congress as a jobs 
issue, and we are going to be judged on 
it as a jobs issue. 

It is about the future of our cities. It 
is about the future of our cross-country 
truck drivers. It is about the future of 
the economy of this country, the real 
job generator, travel, and tourism. 

The largest impact of this provision 
is against the ordinary person who is 
making use of the business meal and 
entertainment deductions as a legiti- 
mate adjunct of business activity. We 
are desperately looking for ways to re- 
vitalize our cities that have severe 
budget restraints. This is one of the 
ways to do it. 

We sincerely ask for the support of 
all of our colleagues in restoring the 
business meal and entertainment de- 
duction rate to its proper size, 100 per- 
cent. 


SS —— 
CRITICISM OF SOMALIA EF- 
FORTS—THE HISTORY OF 


UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
CANTWELL). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Madam Speaker, I 
rise today in order to place in the 
RECORD a release that I formulated and 
gave out on December 14, 1992, last De- 
cember. 

Iam going to read: 


The expeditionary force to Somalia man- 
dated by President Bush after the election is 
once again presented to the American people 
in a false and deceptive manner. 

At no time has there been prior consulta- 

tion with the Congress, or with President- 
elect Clinton, who blithely endorsed the ad- 
venture, just as he did before the election 
when President Bush was considering, once 
again, substantial military intervention in 
Iraq. 
In view of the absence of any questioning 
voices, in or out of the Congress, and the 
President-elect’s propensity to rubber stamp 
every action, whether intended or not, it is 
imperative that the American people know 
the truth. 

First, this military expedition is the result 
of the failure of the Reagan-Bush cynical 
“policy” toward Africa generally and Soma- 
lia specifically. Are the American people 
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aware that the Reagan-Bush regimes in the 
1980's gave Somalia’s brutal and corrupt ty- 
rant President Siad Barre more than $750 
million in economic and military assistance? 
If our soldiers are shot at, it will be with 
those arms Reagan and Bush gave them. 

For at least the past four years, it had be- 
come obvious Barre’s days were numbered. 
Congressional voices were raised to stop that 
aid. But who comes to the rescue but none 
other than our braggart millionaire ex-Gen- 
eral H. Norman Schwarzkopf. As the head of 
the United States General Command, he ap- 
peared on February 8, 1990, before the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Appropriations and 
said, ‘‘* * * [continued aid to Somalia is nec- 
essary] allows us to maintain valuable con- 
tacts, counter-balances the growing relation- 
ship between Somalia and Libya and helps 
Somalia to maintain its political and terri- 
torial integrity." 

By January, 1991, as Schwarzkopf was 
heading the American expeditionary forces 
onto the sands of Araby, Somalia had ex- 
ploded and disintegrated, and Siad Barre fled 
for his life. Then, earlier this year as the 
presidential election heated up, the United 
Nations Security Council addressed Somalia 
and was preparing a strong resolution. But 
the United States Representatives watered it 
down out of fear the United States would 
have to foot the bill for a peacekeeping oper- 
ation, 

The hypocrisy of the United States was de- 
scribed by Africa Watch, a respected world 
organization, in a February 1992 report as 
follows: ‘The United States managed to find 
hundreds of millions of dollars for Siad Barre 
and helped to lay the groundwork for the 
country's destruction today.” 

So, here we are again, like the Bourbon 
kings of old “who learned nothing and forgot 
nothing." As in Lebanon ten years ago in 
1982, when Marines were given an undefined 
peacekeeping role to play which lack of defi- 
nition led to the deaths of over 240 of their 
number, I ask again, ‘‘what is the military 
mission of our military in Somalia?" Even 
General Colin Powell seems quite mixed up 
when he states that the purpose of our mili- 
tary is “to send a message to some of those 
tribal chiefs.” 

It is not about aid or helping starv- 
ing people, a ‘‘message to the tribal 
chiefs.” 

But, as I said in 1982, in the case of 
Lebanon, the Marines are not ambas- 
sadors or politicians. They are war- 
riors. They cannot be neutral, there- 
fore, not peacekeepers, if they inter- 
vene in favor of or against one tribal 
chief or another, any more than they 
were in Lebanon. They are not peace- 
keepers. 

The United States is now, as a con- 
sequence, involved and engaged in one 
of the most sensitive spots, astride the 
Horn of Africa, where Islamic fun- 
damentalist, Israeli, Iranian, and Arab 
intrigues, ambitions and, ultimately, 
armies will collide. 

That was December 14, 1992, not now, 
as a latter-day strategist. 


OPERATION: NO NAME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DORNAN] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. DORNAN. Madam Speaker, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] is being called 
off to do righteous battle on ‘“‘Cross- 
fire.” I would like to yield to him first 
for his thoughts as a naval combatant, 
one of our only two aces from the Viet- 
nam war, and who survived a 
shootdown in the waters off Vietnam 
so he knows what rescues are all about 
and what it is like to have Rangers re- 
pelling into a combat scene. Greater 
love than this has no man. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Madam Speaker, 
I thank both my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia. What I would like to talk about, 
quickly, is the Somalia issue, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] 
spoke before me. 

My calls and letters and faxes are 
running 99 percent as far as ‘“‘Let’s get 
out of Somalia.” The other 1 percent 
basically want to level the city. And I 
have had no one, not a single call that 
says, ‘‘We need to stay in Somalia.” 

I do not know what, Madam Speaker, 
your reactions were when you saw our 
servicemen dragged through the 
streets. My first reaction was one of 
anger, which I imagine yours was. 

The second one was, let us meet that 
with force. But I know, commonly, 
that when we think with anger on our 
minds, we think about force, that 
sometimes our ideals are clouded. I 
think we need to take a look at, first, 
what was our original mission. 

It was one of humanitarism, to help 
the people in Somalia that were hun- 
gry. 
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Do we destroy that good will by stay- 
ing there and killing innocent men and 
women? Because right now we have 
about 5,000 troops there. Do we put 
100,000 in? What do we do with 100,000? 
Do we kill the same people that we 
went there to support, or if we do, why 
are we really there, and what kind of 
mission will we have? 

There is a proverb that says, ‘Those 
without vision will perish.” I think 
this is the case. If we talk about 
human rights, I would like to look at 
India, look at the Sudan, which is far 
worse than Ethiopia, and then, yes, 
Bosnia, and even Haiti. 

In Desert Storm the mission was 
clear. We had our goals. We met them. 
Then we got out. We did not get rid of 
Saddam Hussein, which was probably 
one of the mistakes, but we had a clear 
mission and fought for that. 

Recently on the Committee on 
Armed Services we went up on a bot- 
tom-up review. Even the authors that 
prepared the bottom-up review to see 
what our forces should be in the future 
when we cut down things, AL GORE in a 
statement in “In Betterment of Gov- 
ernment” made a statement that the 
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bottom-up review was based on the 
President’s $127 billion cut, not what 
we needed in the armed services, but 
what we should cut to the $127 billion 
above the $50 billion we already cut. 

Every defense dollar we are taking a 
look at in the committee, we had to 
fight off the liberals from taking every 
social program and environmental pro- 
gram and tying up the dollars we had 
left in defense. 

The President said his No. 1 issue is 
readiness, but yet even the director of 
the bottom-up review said that is not 
possible under the current plan. Yet, 
we asked our men and women to serve 
in Bosnia and we asked them to fight. 
We cut defense $127 billion. 

The same people that turned their 
backs on us in Desert Storm are asking 
us to stay in Somalia. Then they also 
want to get us involved in Bosnia. We 
need to stay out of those things. 

What do we need to do? First of all, 
Sir Thomas More in the book “A Man 
for All Seasons,” as he was on his way 
up to the guillotine, to the chopping 
block, he noticed that the scaffolding 
was rickety. He said to the lieutenant 
that escorted him up, ‘‘Sir, the scaf- 
folding is weak. I pray thee, see me up 
safely.” He said, ‘However, for my re- 
turn, I will have to shift for myself." I 
think this administration is asking our 
men and women to go to Somalia and 
then shift for themselves. 

I look not only at Desert Storm, but 
I see how our hands were tied to Viet- 
nam. The same individuals, the Ken- 
nedys, the Johnsons, that put us into 
Vietnam, and then did not support our 
troops. And you say “How, Duke?” 
They tied our hands. I remember 
things like Operation Proud Deep, and 
protective reaction strikes, and mining 
the harbors, and how we were pre- 
vented from doing our job. All I ask, 
Madam Speaker, is that the President 
take a clear view at what our mission 
really is, pull us out of Somalia, let Af- 
rica deal with its situation, let the 
United Nations take back over where 
they deserve to, take our troops out of 
there, and get us home safely. 

I would like to thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN] for al- 
lowing me to speak on the issue. 

Mr. DORNAN. Madam Speaker, on 
the gentleman’s way to the TV station, 
I may disagree with some of the things 
he has just said, because I am in a 
state of flux over what we do here. I do 
not want to be driven out of there and 
watch people starve to death because of 
terrorists, but I want the gentleman to 
join me in special orders here later. 

The amazing things is, our Govern- 
ment has no policy, none, none. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Madam Speaker, 
I would like to make one point. My 
first reaction was anger, too. One thing 
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I left out in my statement, the very 
first thing we ought to do when we 
withdraw is to make sure our POW’s 
and MIA’s are out of there, and we do 
not do another Vietnam. 

Mr. DORNAN. Sir, from you, that is 
a given. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Second, if we go 
in and strike, I think those POW’s will 
probably die. It has been mentioned, 
“Let us take their folks.” We do not 
kill prisoners, and that is not a card 
for us to play. I think we need to look 
at the safety-of those POW’s, MIA’s, 
and to get our rear end out of Somalia. 

Mr. DORNAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. Another gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, DUNCAN HUNTER, is going to join 
us. One thing I want to touch on before 
the gentleman leaves, and he can hear 
this as he is leaving. You and I, Mr. 
HUNTER, and Mr. CUNNINGHAM, three 
Californians, join with a Texan, Mr. 
JOHNSON, with 25 combat missions in 
Korea, 50-some in Vietnam, 7 years 
POW, SAM JOHNSON, when we took his 
call sign we sort of called ourselves 
Tiger Flight. What we were warning 
America in October, and all through 
September, was when you elect a draft 
dodger, a triple draft dodger, as the 
Commander in Chief, you have crippled 
yourself for definitive decisions. 

One of the men who has died this 
weekend is from Riverside, CA. His 
mother has already said to the press, 
“I have to give my only son under a 
President who dodged the draft? Some- 
thing is wrong here.” But that is water 
under the bridge now. 

However, this man is going to be con- 
fronted, as was L.B.J, with a policy, 
and he had better conduct himself cor- 
rectly, instead of jogging around in lit- 
tle silk lavender purple jogging trunks, 
as he did yesterday after the men were 
killed, this was Monday, slit up the 
side so high that it disappeared under 
this sweatshirt. That is not the way to 
react when he should have been on his 
way back to his situation room in the 
White House instantly. 

If he is coming over to this Congress 
tomorrow to ask for consultation, he 
had better be all ears, and cut himself 
off from the draft dodgers and flower 
children that he has put in some key 
positions at State, and he had better 
listen to some of the veterans in this 
House on what to do in Somalia, and 
then he had better bite the bullet and 
make a tough decision. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would agree 
with the gentleman as far as he needs 
to listen to the veterans. I would like 
to put the past behind the past, and 
support the President if he will take 
those people out of Somalia and press 
on with the issue. That is, the primary 
thing is to get us out of Somalia, keep 
us out of Bosnia, keep us out of Haiti 
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and bring our men and women home, 
and then get a balanced budget amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DORNAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. It may not be that easy. 

First of all, I want to point out some- 
thing, since we are living under a rule 
from two Speakers ago that has the six 
cameras in this House, paid for by tax 
dollars, panning the House as though 
Mr. HUNTER and I are here all alone in 
a cave of winds, talking to one another. 
One million two hundred thousand of 
our fellow Americans Madam Speaker, 
are listening to my words and will lis- 
ten to DUNCAN’s words tonight, and 
they are hungry for some leadership 
out of this briar patch, this quagmire, 
that has developed in Somalia. 

One million two hundred thousand 
people. Please do not stop me in an air- 
port or call my office tomorrow and 
say, ‘‘What you said was fascinating, I 
agreed or disagreed, but it is too bad 
that nobody was there to listen to 
you.” A lot of Members have their TVs 
on in their offices. 

DUNCAN, I now want to do two things 
in our colloquy. First, I want to read 
the list of the dead. I want people to 
appreciate, and I am not going to just 
call them handsome and strong Ameri- 
cans. These are beautiful human beings 
in the prime of life. I want their names 
in the RECORD. 

Then I am going to read six points 
that Cap Weinberger put down, and let 
us call them the Weinberger command- 
ments, of when we should put our men, 
and now women, in harm’s way. Then, 
because the gentleman served in Viet- 
nam, after the 173d Airborne Brigade 
left An Khe, the gentleman was short 6 
months then, so he stayed on and 
joined the 75th Rangers, so that unit 
took 70-percent casualties. 

People over this weekend that go to 
see the movie Gettysburg, there was 
hardly a regiment there that took 70- 
percent casualties, except those in 
Pickett’s charge. This has decimated 
one of the top trained units in the U.S. 
military, of any branch, our 75th Rang- 
ers, the first buys to hit the airfield at 
Granada under then-Colonel Taylor, 
who I understand is retired, and I hope 
he will call me to give me some views 
on what happened to his former unit. 

Here are the names of those killed. 
Remember, we have 10 missing, of 
which one is Durant, accounted for as 
not a detainee, as Delarbey says, our 
spokeswoman at the Pentagon, but as a 
prisoner, a hostage, not a detainee. 
That is what they called my best 
friend, Dave Hrdlicka, lost in Laos May 
18, 1965. 

For 4 years, under Averell Harriman, 
they called him a detainee, under hos- 
tile power. These are not detained, as if 
at a tea party. They are being beaten, 
tortured, and they are hostages and 
prisoners of a war lord, so these are 
going to be eight names, and maybe, 
God forbid, added to this list if we do 
not rescue these people. 
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Here are the 12 acknowledged killed, 
and the gentleman and I are going to 
go visit in the hospital tomorrow or 
the next day, if we can get to the hos- 
pital where they are; we will go visit 
some of the Rangers who have already 
come home on hospital planes. 

Here are the dead, 12 killed on Sun- 
day, October 3d: 

CWO Donald L. Briley, 33, North Lit- 
tle Rock, AR. 

S. Sgt. Danied D. Busch, 25, Portage, 
WS; 

Cpl. James M. Cavaco, 26, Forestdale, 
MA; 

Sfc. Earl R. Fillmore, 
Blairsville, PA; 

Sgt. James C. Joyce, what a name, 
James Joyce, great poet-author, 24, 
Plano, TX. 


Jr., 28, 


o 1920 


Pfc. Richard W. Kowalewski, Jr.—I 
wonder what his dad is doing tonight— 
20, Crucible, PA. Pfc. James H. Martin, 
Jr., 23, Collinsville, IL. M. Sgt. Timo- 
thy L. Martin, 38, senior guy in the 
prime of life, Aurora, IN. Specialist 
Dominick N. Pilla, 21, Vineland, NJ. 
Sgt. Lorenzo M. Ruiz, 26, El Paso, TX. 
Sp. James E. Smith, 21, Long Valley, 
NJ. And like our captured CWO Mi- 
chael Durant, a chief warrant officer, 
probably another Black Hawk pilot, 
CWO Clifton P. Wolcott, 36, Hopkins- 
ville, KY. 

Now I just found out minutes ago 
that our positions were overrun. I am 
going to quote from the Washington 
Post here in a minute, DUNCAN, that 
the area was littered with American 
bodies. They had one trussed up in a 
wheelbarrow pushing it around. We 
have seen the man dragged around. God 
forbid we should ever put women into 
combat in these positions. Suppose 
that it was Michele Durant? 

But since you served in the 75th, and 
they were decimated now, give me your 
thoughts. And I might take a little 
fine-tuning disagreement with DUKE, 
because I am still thinking through the 
policy, which is more than they seem 
to be doing down at the head shed down 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. HUNTER. I served a couple of 
months in the 75th Rangers in Vietnam 
when the great 173d Airborne came 
home, and became part of the 10lst at 
Fort Campbell. And as a guy who did 
not do anything special in Vietnam but 
showed up, the 75th was and is a great 
organization. 

The first thing that struck me, BOB, 
when I read the Washington Post this 
morning, that I think has struck all 
Americans who have read the story, is 
that part of what happened to our peo- 
ple, the inability to have armored units 
to respond to a call to extricate a force 
that is under fire, which is what hap- 
pened, our force got pinned down, they 
called for help and we could not get 
help to them because we did not have 
any armored units. Those armored 
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units had been requested. They had 
been requested by Central Command 
and by the commander on the ground 
in Somalia. 

The request was denied, according to 
the Washington Post. And this is what 
brought back memories of Vietnam, 
and L.B.J. deciding every day what tar- 
gets could be and what targets could 
not be hit politically. The request was 
denied. And I am going to quote the 
Post. According to an official who is 
one of our DOD officials, Secretary 
Aspin refused the request for armored 
units because he, one, got conflicting 
advice. And my first thought about 
that is when a commander on the 
ground asks for something, give it to 


him. 

Mr. DORNAN. Have you got a direct 
quote? 

Mr. HUNTER. I have the quote from 
the official. The official says that Sec- 
retary Aspin got conflicting advice. 
There is nobody in Washington, DC, 
who can understand the situation on 
the ground like the commander who is 
there. And the great thing about the 
Bush administration was they gave dis- 
cretion to their commanders on the 
ground. They let them run the oper- 
ations, and they did not try to micro- 
manage them. 

So that was the first thing, and that 
brought back visions of the failed heli- 
copter rescue when Jimmy Carter was 
trying to run that from the White 
House, do what was right politically, 
not do too much, do a little bit. So he 
got conflicting advice. 

Second, he saw no great sense of ur- 
gency. You know, in the Washington 
world where you wait for the next day 
for a markup, or you wait 2 days later 
for a meeting, or another week for a 
briefing, you can never appreciate that 
time is of the essence on the ground in 
a military situation. And when some- 
body asks for something, when a field 
commander asks for something, give it 
to him. That is the only way you can 
hold him accountable if he makes a 
mistake, is if he is given the equipment 
and the resources that he needs when 
he needs them. 

So second, the second great Washing- 
ton stamp of failure on a military oper- 
ation is there was no great sense of ur- 
gency. And I remember that Abraham 
Lincoln, I think, requested or said one 
time of one of his generals, of General 
McClellan, he said, ‘General, you have 
a case of the slows.” We had a case of 
the slows in Washington, DC, when this 
request was made. 

And the last thing, that I think is the 
worst of all, the worst indictment on 
our system and on this administration 
is that they feared, the Department of 
Defense feared a congressional back- 
lash. They feared criticism from the 
House of Representatives, from the 
Senate, or from some Members who 
maybe would say this is an escalation 
to give a field commander what he 
needs. 
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So a few days later, they made a 
judgment that we are sending a pa- 
thetic little patrol of something like 
four tanks to Somalia to respond to 
the degrading activities that occurred 
to these enormous number of casual- 
ties that we took. Apparently with all 
of the words that have been written 
about mistakes that were made in 
Vietnam, about politicians second- 
guessing commanders in the field, we 
repeated that scenario just a few days 


ago. 

Now we have two things I think that 
the American people have to under- 
stand about this. There are two issues 
here. 

The first issue is long range on our 
policy, do we stay in Somalia? 

The Republican conference has had a 
policy since April 1 of pulling out of 
Somalia since we had fed the people. 
We went in to beat this famine and to 
save millions of lives. We did that. We 
did not overestimate what we could do 
when we went in. We did not say that 
we were going to bring a democracy to 
an area that has been politically unsta- 
ble since the beginning of its nation- 
hood. We said we were going to feed the 
people, and we did, and saved millions 
of lives. After that we were going to 
get out. 

We now are in Somalia, according to 
the Clinton administration, or this 
message that we get from them, this 
lack of a plan, but nonetheless there 
are statements that were articulated 
yesterday, because we are going to pro- 
vide the military shield to allow the 
United Nations to change this nation 
into a democracy. That is a bridge too 
far for the United States. That means 
that the United States is prepared to 
lose Americans, and we will lose Amer- 
icans, more Americans over the long 
haul if we provide this shield for the 
United Nations. 

So this is a change in mission. And I 
think that the change in mission is not 
justified. We have accomplished the 
mission we first set out on, and we 
should withdraw. 

Now, the second issue is should we 
react to the killings of several days ago 
in a way that it appears that we are 
willing to leave any time Americans 
are killed or captured, we are willing 
to leave the scene of the battle and get 
out, and receive loud and clear the 
message that is sent to us by terrorists 
like those of Mr. Aideed’s force. And 
my answer to that is ‘‘no.’’ 

I think that it is wrong to pop up as 
soon as those killings took place and 
immediately give what must have 
been, which must have been looked on 
by General Aideed with approval. That 
is, American Congressmen shouting to 
immediately get out as soon as the 
body was dragged through the street. I 
think the message that that sends is 
that it worked, we have got Congress 
in an uproar and let us drag another 
body through the street. We have a 
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cause and effect here. We are getting a 
reaction, and we should not allow that 
to happen. 

Mr. DORNAN. DUNCAN, this was all 
predicted in the intelligence commu- 
nity on September 27. I have not yet 
seen this report, but on September 28, 
as I said in my special order today, I 
took the floor and said 8 days ago the 
following words: ‘‘Now here is some- 
thing that is very sad. Two Pakistani 
soldiers are missing in action. Can you 
imagine if these were American men, 
how upset Members in this Chamber 
and the U.S. Senate should be?” This is 
8 days ago I said this. ‘‘Missing in ac- 
tion. Does that mean soldiers in some 
dirty little garage off some Mogadishu 
alley being tortured to death, or does it 
mean they are already dead and their 
bodies have been dumped down a well, 
or are rotting behind some blown-up 
building in Mogadishu?” 

You see, I did not anticipate, because 
I have never seen this in this life, ex- 
cept for Desert I when the Iranians 
held up some of our eight marines, cut 
their fingers off to get at their Annap- 
olis Academy rings, or their Marine en- 
listed soldier rings. I have never seen 
bodies desecrated like this. So I did not 
anticipate that 5 days after I made 
that statement this nightmare comes 
true. 

Now at this point let me read Cap 
Weinberger’s six commandments. 
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I may revise these and put a “thou 
shalt“ in front of them. I will move No. 
6 up to No. 2 because that would be a 
logical move. These are not written in 
stone. 

So here is “Cap” Weinberger’s speech 
of November 8, 1984. I had just won an 
election, making a comeback to this 
House after being 2 years gerry- 
mandered out of here. 

Mr. HUNTER. What a great victory 
that was. 

Mr. DORNAN. It was. No. 1, is the 
situation vital to United States or al- 
lied national interests? 

Now we have this new expression in 
the disorderly new world order about 
humanitarian health, and I am a bleed- 
ing-heart conservative when it comes 
to feeding starving little babies any- 
where in the world. But if we are going 
to redefine United States or allied na- 
tional interests to take into account 
gross calamities, earthquakes, major 
floods, avalanches, mass famine and 
plague, but in hostile environments 
where the people we are trying to help 
have one-half of 1 percent of the good 
people who are so-called warlords that 
are really just thugs, outlaws, and 
murderers, they are shooting at the 
men trying to feed their own cousins, If 
we have a situation like that we have 
to analyze it. 

No. 2, have all other options already 
been considered or used? Other African 
nations, Egypt, Egypt wants to help. I 
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understand we are telling them ‘Butt 
out, we will take care of this.” Egypt, 
a country that has one border away— 
Egypt, Sudan, Ethiopia and here is the 
Horn of Africa in Somalia—what is 
that all about? It is like telling the 
Taiwanese they cannot fight in Viet- 
nam, telling the Koreans we only want 
two of your divisions, the White Horse, 
which was near you and the Tiger Divi- 
sion, and no NVA or Viet Cong ever 
played around with Korean divisions, 
ready to fight their South Korean fight 
on Vietnamese soil; we only wanted 
two divisions. What was that, in retro- 


spect? 
Point 3: Is there a clear commitment 
including allocated resources to 


achieving victory? Allocated resources 
like the buildup of Desert Shield to a 
42-day, 5-hour land war and a 4-day 
land war, 100-hour land war. We allo- 
cated proper resources and had a goal, 
victory, driving Saddam Hussein out of 
Kuwait. We should have had more of a 
victory, but I guess our allies did not 
want to see us arrest the mini-Hitler of 


hdad. 

No. 4: Are there clearly defined polit- 
ical and military objectives? Maybe we 
now have to put the word ‘humani- 
tarian” in there. But are they clearly 
defined? 

Not since Mr. Clinton marched across 
the Ellipse, the South Lawn of the 
White House with 24 marines in combat 
fatigues—not dress uniforms, which is 
always the uniform of the day when 
you go to meet the Commander in 
Chief or go to the White House. He 
said, “Dress in your cammies, boys. I 
need you as supernumeraries, as extras 
for my call that we won Operation Re- 
store Hope.” This is 5 months ago yes- 
terday. And then “We are out of 
there.” Then we went under the United 
Nations and there is not even an oper- 
ational name for it. If they want one I 
suggest ‘‘Operation No Hope” or ‘‘Oper- 
ation No Policy.” 

So I say No. 4 again: Thou shalt not 
put men and women in harm’s way un- 
less there is a clearly defined political 
and military objective. 

No. 5: Will our commitment of forces 
change if our objectives change? When 
the objective is changed on the march 
to make the South Lawn safe for next 
year’s Easter egg roll, as Rush 
Limbaugh says, once that took place 
with a three-star general born in Scot- 
land serving as a three-star general 
Robert Johnson has to play as an extra 
with his stern face next to Clinton feel- 
ing very uncomfortable; and after 
those 24 marines, some of them women, 
performed for him on the South Lawn, 
did our objectives change? Obviously 
they did. We are now flying under the 
powder-blue flag, the robin’s-egg-blue 
flag of the United Nations or under for- 
eign commanders who could not even 
extricate our forces when they were 
being chopped up. 

Mr. HUNTER. If I may interrupt 
there, when we debated on the House 
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floor the issue of whether American 
troops should be under United Nations 
commanders, the side that was for hav- 
ing Americans troops basically work- 
ing under the United Nations com- 
mander said, “Listen, the combat lead- 
ers will still be Americans. That means 
American fighting forces will still be 
under the leadership of American com- 
manders. You are going to have Amer- 
ican platoon leaders, company com- 
manders, et cetera for the combat 
forces.” 

What they did not say, however, was 
that the reserve forces, those forces 
that must have the ability to go in and 
extricate a force that is in trouble such 
as the Ranger unit that was pinned 
down, are just as important as the 
combat force. 

Having that reserve to go in and pull 
you out is just as important as having 
a good active-duty fighting force right 
there with you as you go to the spear- 
head. 

What happened was the United Na- 
tions was not capable of producing or 
providing backup for these American 
units. This is like having a police offi- 
cer or two police officers in a police car 
getting pinned down and radioing back 
to the police headquarters for help and 
finding out that you have got some bu- 
reaucrat back there who is not capable 
of driving a car and getting to where 
you are. 

Mr. DORNAN. We have a couple of in- 
terns here from Denmark; they do not 
even know the streets but they are 
coming to get you in a rental car that 
they have. They will get your cops out. 
That is how bad it is. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me say one other 
thing. It is still fairly clear that if, in 
fact, Secretary Aspin turned down the 
American field commander’s requests 
for armor that a lot of the fault for 
this fiasco lies with our own Pentagon, 
once again becoming the Vietnam’s-era 
studier of politics, concerned about the 
House of Representatives, concerned 
about the Senate, concerned about pol- 
itics, but unconcerned about having a 
sense of urgency, not feeling time is of 
the essence and receiving conflicting 
advice in Washington, DC, inside this 
big freeway that runs around us that 
encircles us that we call inside the 
beltway. 

How many times did L.B.J. get con- 
flicting advice when he had American 
field commanders in Vietnam saying, 
“This is what we should do’’? 

Mr. DORNAN. In today’s paper it 
says that Clinton is upset. with his 
staff, very disappointed are the words 
used. Very disappointed? It says be- 
cause there is no consensus among his 
staff. 

So what is it the flower children, the 
draft dodgers, the conscientious objec- 
tors, against some of the good appoint- 
ments he has made like Madeleine 
Albright or the head of the FBI or the 
Director of the CIA? Because he has 
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reached out broadly. I am afraid those 
with a clear vision of what a policy is 
are the ones that are in the minority in 
this administration. 


Here is Les Aspin’s command- 
ment—— 
Mr. HUNTER. Is that Cap Wein- 
berger’s? 


Mr. DORNAN. Yes. What did I say, 
Les Aspin? Well, these should be on Les 
Aspin’s wall. 

Here is Cap Weinberger’s last or sixth 
commandment: ‘Will the American 
people and Congress support the ac- 
tion?” 

This Congress will support something 
based on humanitarian feeding of hun- 
dreds of thousands of starving people if 
it is under American command and we 
have massive force in there to stop out- 
laws who by the way, under Aideed, 
have raided food caravans to let their 
own cousins starve to death out in the 
countryside so that they can traffic it 
in on the black market in Mogadishu 
which, by the way, is in the southern 
central part of Somalia. This is a huge 
country stretching from Lake Michi- 
gan to New Orleans if you overlaid it 
on the United States. Because we broke 
them up—I am going to read them real 
fast, and off the top of my head I am 
going to change them into command- 
ments: 

Thou shalt not put Americans in 
harm’s way unless the situation is 
vital to United States or allied na- 
tional interests. 

No. 2: Thou shalt have exhausted or 
considered or used all other options al- 


ady. 

No. 3: Thou shalt not put Americans 
in harm’s way unless there is a clear 
commitment including proper allo- 
cated resources driving toward victory. 

No. 4: Thou shalt not put Americans 
in harm’s way unless there are clearly 
defined political and military objec- 
tives. 

No. 5: Thou shalt not have a commit- 
ment of U.S. forces if our objectives 
change without a change of forces. 

No. 6: Thou shalt not enter combat 
and conflict and put Americans in 
harm’s way unless the American people 
and their Congress support the action. 
Those ought to be on Les Aspin’s wall. 

Let me describe to you what I have 
been able to put together, because 
there is something disastrous happen- 
ing here. 

I came here and was sworn in Janu- 
ary 4, 1977. I have never ever been able 
to get a briefing from top military peo- 
ple. I am getting senior around here. I 
am on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I am on the Intelligence Commit- 
tee. Nobody will brief us. 

Let me describe the briefing yester- 
day because I was not there—was the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes, I was. 

Mr. DORNAN. I heard there were 
more Congressmen there and Senators 
there than at the last 10 State of the 
Unions. 
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That is what the Capitol Hill Police 
tell us. They are saying 500. 

Mr. HUNTER. There were more Mem- 
bers and less answers. 

Mr. DORNAN. Hardly any answers, 
and I had a senior Florida Democratic 
chairman describe it as pitiful to me. 
He said it was pitiful. This was the Sec- 
retary of State? 

I think of Thomas Jefferson when I 
think of our first Secretary of State. 
This was the Secretary of Defense and 
they had no policy. They were there 
floundering. They only took a few 
questions. It was an hour and 20 min- 
utes, and then the thing broke up. 

Today I have got the announcement 
here where I am supposed to go to a So- 
mali briefing at 4:30 in the Armed Serv- 
ices room today, canceled. 

I asked to talk with some of the spe- 
cial force generals, brigadiers, that I 
traveled all the way to the Khyber 
Pass, Paskistan, Turkey, Oman, Israel, 
France, and back here, flying on their 
special forces unmarked white bread 
airplane and I cannot reach any of 
these people. 

And here I look at the paper today 
and it says the 100 elite U.S. infantry- 
men who tried to beard a Somali war- 
lord in his den last Sunday suffered 70 
percent casualties, a figure compared 
by sickened officers yesterday to a 1965 
massacre in Vietnam’s Ia Drang Val- 
ley. So badly pinned down were the 
Americans in Mogadishu, they could 
not even evacuate their wounded rang- 
er commander, Lt. Col. Danny 
McKnight for 9 hours. The ill-fated 
mission seemed to epitomize the chal- 
lenges of U.N. peace operations in a 
disorderly new world order, an uncer- 
tain chain of command, disparities in 
language and skills among contribut- 
ing national forces and political reach 
that for months has exceeded its mili- 
tary grasp. 

McKnight and Maj. Gen. Thomas M. 
Montgomery—he will go before these 
House committees eventually I guess— 
the senior American commander in So- 
mali did not anticipate the need for ar- 
mored vehicles in the hastily launched 
U.S. operation to snatch the high com- 
mand of warlord Mohamed Farah 
Aideed, but when they asked for ar- 
mored vehicles a few weeks ago and ac- 
cording to today’s Washington Post, a 
liberal paper, said that Aspin got con- 
flicting advice and “no great sense of 
urgency and feared congressional back- 
lash.” 

Now, let me tell you what I have 
been able to figure out has happened. 

First of all, unknown to this Cham- 
ber, two helicopters were destroyed 
last seek on the airport, the main 
international airport, because they had 
been mortaring the U.N. compound, the 
University of Mogadishu where we had 
our extra built-up Embassy people, and 
they have been mortaring the port for 
about 10 days now. 
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Aideed has upped the ante. You 
know, we can listen to a lot of things 
around the world. We have known that 
his goal for 2 weeks has been to capture 
an American diplomat or high-ranking 
American. He does not understand to 
us the highest rank in the world is a 
master sergeant or chief warrant offi- 
cer. So he not only fulfilled his dream 
of 10 days ago, he has got maybe eight 
bodies to mutilate. 

This guy, this pig is in hog heaven. 

Now it says on the front page that he 
is surrounding himself with eight cap- 
tured Americans. They are in the room 
next to him or at his side in various 
conditions of wounds and torture and 
he is not going to let them out of his 
sight until he drives us out of the coun- 
try. 

Then I have a report that he may be 
doing this with Iranian training in Su- 
danese guerrilla camps. 

Terrorism is what we are faced with 
here interrupting our humanitarian ef- 
forts. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me respond to 
that, if the gentleman will yield. 

One thing that we should do is de- 
stroy Mr. Aideed and his forces. We 
should be making strikes. We should 
not be making strikes with soft bodies 
in cities, going from door to door and 
doing those types of things, but we 
should before we leave Somalia destroy 
Mr. Aideed and his forces. If we have to 
bring overpowering, overwhelming 
military firepower on Mr. Aideed, then 
we should do that. 

Mr. DORNAN. DUNCAN, you went to 
war in Hueys. You told me they 
dumped you on a field once and you 
dropped into 8-foot high elephant grass. 

Helicopters are magnificent, but in 
urban guerrilla warfare, listen to this, 
it says we have lost four Blackhawks. 
No, we lost two at the airport. We lost 
one on September 23, three crewmen 
killed, which means one lived. Guess 
what? I just heard he died in the hos- 
pital last week. That is why General 
Montgomery needed armored vehicles, 
because neither the rescue helicopters 
or the 5-ton trucks that the United 
States has its quick reaction force in 
could successfully get through the fire 
to rescue these people. He had pre- 
viously understood that, that he need- 
ed thick-skinned vehicles like tanks, 
Bradley fighting vehicles. He made the 
request for tanks and fighting vehicles. 
That request was endorsed by the U.S. 
Central Command, It was turned down 
by Les Aspin, at least according to a 
staff member. I think Les can speak for 
himself here. He has been our Armed 
Services chairman. He is our friend. We 
respect him, but if he turned this down 
because he feared a congressional back- 
lash—turning down a field command- 
er’s request for what he needs to pro- 
tect his people because of politics in 
Washington—then he should have come 
to the Armed Services Committee and 
had a closed session with us. 
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Listen to this about our modern 
Blackhawks, which are far stronger in 
armament, hard-landing capability and 
door guns and everything. 

By the way, I asked the Army how 
much these cost. They said $64 mil- 
lion, 

I said, “Baloney. Get me an M”—M 
means special forces, not the first let- 
ter of anything—‘‘Get me an MH-60 re- 
placement cost.” 

Do you know what they are saying? 
Nine and a half million dollars. Let us 
try 10, 10%, or 11. 

We lost two at the airport a week 
ago. We lost the one September 23. Now 
it appears all four crewmen have died. 

And now get this, and I am not get- 
ting into the Intelligence Committee 
for briefings. I am not getting it from 
the Pentagon. I asked if I could drive 
to the Pentagon this morning and go in 
there and talk to my friends. They said 
no. 

I asked JOHN MCCAIN, a 6%-year 
POW, a former senior Navy captain, 
head of Navy liaison on the Senate 
side. He said, ‘‘I have never confronted 
this in all my years on the Hill. I can’t 
get a decent briefing.” 

Here is what I want to know. Heli- 
copter four went down a block and a 
half north of the Olympic Hotel in day- 
light, with four men on board. A few 
minutes, I cannot find out hours or 
minutes later, a second helicopter goes 
down a block south of the Olympic 
Hotel in the middle of Mogadishu in 
daylight. 

Then another helicopter hovers over 
the second crash site. I choke up when 
I think about this. Two rangers, guys 
that can pop off 300 pushups in a couple 
minutes, two rangers were repelled 
down from a hovering Blackhawk heli- 
copter to the crash site to save their 
buddies, and they never have been 
heard from since. 

Now, I never heard of repelling two 
men into a hot combat situation. 

Were there 10 on board and the com- 
mander had to make a gut-wrenching 
call and say, ‘We're taking hits. We’re 
going to go in. We’re out of here,” and 
they never could get back because of 
this concentrated 23 millimeter fire 
from the ground weapons that Aideed 
is getting from the Sudan or from Iran. 
They had to leave these guys. That is 
four on the helicopter north of the 
hotel, four south and two guys repel- 
ling down, 10 MIA’s and 78 men and 12 
dead bodies scattered all over the real 
estate in the streets all around this 
hotel and supposedly the mission was a 
success. 

Initially we got 19 of Aideed’s thugs 
and killers out of the hotel that he now 
wants to trade. Ten men missing. 

Take Michael Durant. Thank God it 
is not Michele Durant, and the two 
bodies with all their orifaces gouged 
with a 10-foot pole. 

I went to sleep last night. I never 
met anybody on the Hill who has seen 
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this. I did not dream this. Two laugh- 
ing thugs had M-16’s, I remember the 
handle on the top of one, inserted into 
the rectum of one of the bodies of our 
heroes, twisting and looking at the 
camera and laughing. That is what I 
went to bed looking at. I am not over 
a 10-foot pole inserted in the mouth of 
one of those two crewmen. 

Now reading all this stuff, I do not 
know if these are crewmen from those 
two crash sites or whether they are the 
two rangers. They were grabbing bodies 
off the street. 

God bless the Malaysian troop carrier 
with one dead who tried to get to us 
and were hit with a rocket grenade. 

Do you know something I learned 
today? It was not in any papers. They 
blew up another Humvee. Way on the 
other side of town down by the port, 
they blew up a Humvee with a terrorist 
automatic setoff detonated explosive 
device. 

Did those four, five, or six guys in 
the Humvee die? We do not know, be- 
cause that was all subsumed in the loss 
of 12 dead and 78 wounded. 

In other words, it is a nightmare, and 
they are not briefing the Congress who 
pays for all this and recruits these peo- 
ple and they have no policy and the 
Commander-in-Chief is jogging in San 
Francisco in his slick up the sides silk 
girlie-girlie jogging pants showing us 
those beautiful white doughboy thighs 
of his. 

What the hell is going on in my coun- 
try as we re-live Vietnam? 

The Commander of Special Forces, 
Brig. Gen. William Tegney went with 
me from the Khyber Pass through Is- 
rael and Jordan back through France. 
He broke off before France and Turkey. 
He gave me a book on that airplane, 
their Special Forces C-135 to read: ‘‘We 
Were Soldiers Then and Young.” 

It is about this very same ambush 
where we inserted a battalion of Cus- 
ter’s 7th Calvary, 82nd Airborne—ex- 
cuse me, Ist Air Cav into the center of 
two Vietnamese regimes and within 20 
minutes we had a lost platoon. We had 
three platoon leader lieutenants killed. 
I remember particularly about Henry 
Herrick whose dying words were, “I’m 
glad that I’m giving my life for my 
country.” He was from Leguna, CA, 
state astronomy professor, UCLA. 
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I could not put that book down that 
General Tegney gave me, T-e-g-n-e-y, 
and guess what? I cannot get a phone 
call through, and he is the brigadier 
commander of all special forces that 
was sent to calm down in Panama. No, 
something stinking is going on here. 
Here is a Desert Storm veteran on the 
floor. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. DREIER] came on first. I say to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BUYER], 
“Let me take DAVE first.” 

OK; Major, he is deferring to you, one 
of our only two Desert Storm veterans, 
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and unfortunately they cancel votes on 
one another. Democrat cancels your 
vote, which I prefer. 

I say to the gentleman, “STEVE, have 
you been trying to analyze this as an 
Army major, only recently off active 
duty to come to Congress? What is 
your take on why we can’t get a decent 
briefing?” 

Mr. BUYER. Well, I cannot answer on 
why we cannot get a decent briefing, 
but what I can say is that there is a 
tremendous—there are two philosophi- 
cal differences here in Washington of 
the use of the U.S. military. There is 
one philosophical belief that we should 
only use the U.S. military force to pro- 
tect national security interests, and 
they should be vital to the United 
States. That is a tremendous philo- 
sophical belief. 

On the other hand, Madam Speaker, 
there is another philosophical belief, 
and that is, if you use U.S. forces, 
Army forces, for humanitarian reasons, 
then it is OK. If you use them under 
the umbrella as a humanitarian, it is 
OK. Now, it is very new, and it is evolv- 
ing here because what you have is, if 
they put the word “peace” before it, it 
kind of makes it OK. That is why we 
call, if we take our combat troops and 
we call them peacekeepers, peace- 
makers, and the U.N. now calls them 
peace enhancers, that it must be OK 
because we are doing it under the cloak 
of the umbrella of a humanitarian 
cause. 

And what really concerns me is we 
call Somalia a humanitarian cause, 
that we have those who would not sup- 
port something like Operation Desert 
Storm to protect United States vital 
interests; they will vote against that, 
but they will support a cause for hu- 
manitarian reasons because it is OK to 
use U.S. troops then. We can use those 
U.S. troops because, you see, they are 
humanitarians, they are not sol- 
diers—— 

Mr. DORNAN. Exactly. 

Mr. BUYER. And when the United 
Nations recently came up with a new 
term now called peace enhancement, 
that one really got me because what 
that means is you take a U.S. soldier, 
and you take his M-16, and you point it 
at the gentleman who is about to kill 
you, and he is pointing that weapon at 
him to enhance that person’s ability to 
seek peace. When he drops his AK-47, 
and you walk over there, you take the 
AK-47 from him, the soldier then be- 
comes a peacemaker. When he secures 
the environment, he becomes a peace- 
keeper. When his mission is complete, 
he goes home as a humanitarian, not as 
a war hero, because what is happening 
right now is those in the 1960’s that 
said, ‘‘Make love, not war,” are now in 
control of the administration, and they 
now, their philosophy is, ‘Never 
change,” and they—— 

Mr. DORNAN. Right. 

Mr. BUYER. Only say now, “Let's 
make peace, not war.” 
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So, if they use U.S. troops for hu- 
manitarian causes and reasons, then it 
is OK under that philosophy. But what 
makes it so very different for the sol- 
diers mentioned to understand is that 
how do you turn to the families, how 
do you turn to the widows, the moth- 
ers, the fathers, and say that your 
son’s or daughter’s life was given. It 
was OK because it was for humani- 
tarian cause. 

Madam Speaker, that goes to the 
very root of what motivates a soldier 
on the battlefield. He has to under- 
stand that his cause is genuine, that it 
is real, that when he took his oath to 
play his life on the line for this coun- 
try that it is going to mean something, 
and when he is in foreign soil and that 
meaning is no longer there, the moti- 
vation is absent, and when you take 
American soldiers, and you call them 
peacekeepers, place them, whether it is 
Somalia or about to be Yugoslavia, and 
you change their status, you declare an 
enemy like we did in Somalia, as 
Aideed. We lose the status of neutral- 
ity, and our U.S. soldiers become tar- 
gets, and that is exactly what hap- 


pened. 
Mr. DORNAN. But the U.N. did that 


to us. 

Mr. BUYER. If we cannot get our for- 
eign policy right in Somalia, we have 
no business sending 25,000 troops into 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. DORNAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DORNAN. Go ahead, DUNCAN. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think—— 

Mr. DORNAN. Excuse me 1 second. 

STEVE, in case you have to go, wait 1 
second, DUNCAN. 

STEVE, will you join DUNCAN and I, 
and maybe DAVID will come, if we can 
find out why these rangers are in the 
hospital, that we have got a Korean 
Arab peacetime fighter pilot, Vietnam 
vet, Desert Storm vet, and go and tell 
these guys how much we appreciate 
what they are trying to do. 

Mr. BUYER. We sure do. 

Mr. DORNAN. We will probably learn 
more than any solace we bring to 
them. 

Go ahead, DUNCAN. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, if the 
gentleman would yield, as my col- 
leagues know, we were talking before 
you came here about what happened 
with the request by the commanding 
general, the commanding American 
general, in Somalia who realized that 
he needed—that he was vulnerable, and 
that he needed M-1 tanks and Bradley 
fighting vehicles, made the request 
through central command. It was ap- 
proved at central command and was 
turned down by Secretary of Defense 
Les Aspin according to an aide for 
these three reasons: Because, A, he got 
conflicting advice; somebody said they 
did not need it, and, two, he saw no 
great sense of urgency, and, three, he 
feared a congressional backlash. 
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And, as my colleagues know, we just 
went through—I hate to bring in the 
gay debate on homosexuals in the mili- 
tary, but we just went through this ex- 
ercise last week. The administration 
was very concerned about the politics 
of this. When they had a firestorm 
after, it was first initiated by Presi- 
dent Clinton that we should allow ho- 
mosexuals in the military. The only 
people he never listened to were the 
young men and women who serve in 
the military who overwhelmingly said, 
“Don’t do this to us.” He never said 
that, and his political advisers never 
said that. So, they were very sensitive, 
but they were sensitive to the wrong 
people. They were sensitive to politi- 
cians in Washington, DC and political 
forces. They were not sensitive to their 
troops. 

When the ground commander in So- 
malia says, “I need tanks to survive,” 
Secretary Aspin was very sensitive, but 
he was not sensitive to the survival of 
his troops in Somalia. He was sensitive 
to political forces. 

And we like Les Aspin. He was our 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. He is a friend. I think he is a 
friend of both the gentlemen. But he 
listened to exactly the wrong forces in 
this situation. 

Mr. BUYER. The call, you said, in 
order to get that from the Secretary of 
Defense, the call that bothers me a lot 
from a soldier’s eye, is when you have 
90 rangers pinned down for 7 hours, and 
they have to call New York, the United 
Nations, to get support. What is that? 

So, when we are crying, we are say- 
ing, ‘Don’t take U.S. troops and put 
them under foreign command,” and 
they have difficulties getting the Ma- 
laysians to respond, if we had a U.S. 
commander, we have immediate rapid 
response. 

Mr. HUNTER. Remember we went 
over that, STEVE, and remember how 
the other side attempted to assuage 
our fears and said, “Don’t worry. These 
are all under U.S. command.” But what 
they did not say was there may not be 
any response for us so that, if you anal- 
ogize it to a situation where you have 
two cops who get pinned down, and 
they call back to headquarters to get 
some backup, and there is no backup 
there because you only have secretar- 
ies and administrators, then you have 
a great danger, and that is the other 
dimension of this danger of having an 
integrated U.S./U.N. command struc- 
ture. 

Mr. BUYER. Well, let us not lose 
sight of one thing, what I heard a lot 
from today. It is, “Geez, this is some- 
thing that George Bush started,” and 
that really concerned me when I heard 
that today. 

Mr. DORNAN. Up at the media yes- 
terday Senator KERRY—— 

Mr. BUYER. I recall when the mis- 
sion, when I got the first briefing, it 
said our mission is very tight. It is to 
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provide, to secure the environment to 
provide, relief supplies to the Somalis. 
Boom. I was over in the office when I 
caught you and said about how the 
troops came home, the President and 
all. That is fine; I understand that. 

But what happened was an evo- 
lution—— 

Mr. HUNTER. And George Bush—— 

Mr. BUYER. The United Nations and 
the foreign policy that did not match 
or the United States did not set out 
their own, and what is really difficult 
here is, instead of bringing our troops 
home, they should have been turned 
over to the United Nations, DUNCAN. 
They allowed an evolution of a foreign 
policy to move it into creating the eco- 
nomic and political stabilities of the 
region, for example, called nation 
building. U.S. troops are not to be in 
Somalia for nation building. 

Mr. DORNAN. Of course not. 

Mr. BUYER. That is President Clin- 
ton’s foreign policy. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. The losses of our troops 
are not justified by this nation build- 
ing. 

Besides that, it is a bridge too far. 
Somalia has been unstable since it was 
a nation. It has been extraordinarily 
divisive. It does not lend itself to na- 
tion building, and this President is 
downsizing defense by $127 billion. He 
would have trouble building Rhode Is- 
land. He is not going to build nations. 
We are barely going to be able to de- 
fend American interests. 

In fact, Madam Speaker, all of the 
strategic interests that we have and 
the mutual defense treaties that we 
have are going to—it is going to be 
very difficult to support those with the 
forces that this President is going to 
allow the military to have. 

The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. DORNAN. I spoke to Chief War- 
rant Officer Michael Durant’s home 
this evening before I started this spe- 
cial order in Clarksville, TN. 
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The family is being protected by one 
of his buddies, a captain from the unit. 
And he thanked me for calling. He 
knew who I was, of course, because of 
Rush Limbaugh. And I said, “Look, I 
want to speak about Mike on the House 
floor, because I think, although this 
may in a peculiar, circuitous way serve 
Aideed’s purpose, to make our pris- 
oners famous, it is also an insurance 
policy for Durant and the others, if 
they are alive.” 

For all of the people who are watch- 
ing, two Army officers and this old Air 
Force officer discussed different oper- 
ational considerations, and since you 
watched all of this equipment we are 
discussing perform magnificently in 
Desert Storm, let me just explain brief- 
ly, this son of an Army, three Purple 
Heart awardee, from World War I, why, 
as an airman, I think helicopters are 
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absolutely pathetic for urban guerrilla 
warfare. 

Listen to this. This is from the Wash- 
ington Times. 

Four—I repeat, that should be five— 
UH-60 Black Hawks in all have now 
been shot down. 

Well, they shot up two at the airport. 
Four have been shot down. One crashed 
over by the port, a hard landing. I can- 
not get a briefing. Did it go on its side 
and tear up the rotor blades? Did it 
screw up the transmission? Is it junk? 
They will not tell me. It may be six, it 
may be five. 

It says they have been shot down, 
and many others struck by fire. Penta- 
gon planners say they are still unsure 
how the craft went down. 

By the way, the first one went down 
at 4:15 in the afternoon. 

Among the possibilities are heavy 
machine guns, 23-millimeter anti-air- 
craft fire, and rocket-propelled gre- 
nades. But one said the Somalis “have 
discovered that the helicopters are vul- 
nerable.”’ 

That is what they discovered at the 
Ha Giang Valley November 14, 1965, 
with the lst AirCav. 

“When a Black Hawk is going 100 
knots or more at treetop level, it is 
pretty hard to hit,” said one officer. 
“But when it stops to hover so that 
Rangers can,” it says fly down ropes 
and repel, “it is not hard to hit. You 
don’t need to shoot the fuselage. You 
can just shoot at the blades.” Which 
are reinforced on the Black Hawk over 
your vintage Hueys, but they go down 
easily. And it appears that is what hap- 
pened, because we do not have M-1 
tanks or M-2 Bradleys to move up the 
street. 

Listen to this narrative. Do you 
know what happened at 4:15 when the 
helicopter went down? The remaining 
Rangers moved quickly to the residen- 
tial crash site north of the hotel to es- 
tablish a security perimeter. Other 
Rangers left the scene by road with the 
20 prisoners seized from the Olympic 
Hotel. 

Somali forces then moved in and sur- 
rounded the Rangers, taking them 
under fire. 

This is what Maj. David Stockwell 
says. “I will grant you that in this 
international U.N. military, we do not 
have the same command and control; 
the unity of command is a lot looser, 
so sometimes it takes some persuad- 
ing,” Stockwell said. But he added, 
“The Malaysians performed magnifi- 
cently.” 

Yes, one of them died in an armored 
personnel carrier, 20 years old, was 
blown up. 

Whatever the cause, it is clear that 
as many as 4% hours passed between 
the initial American request for assist- 
ance and the departure of the Malay- 
sian armor, with a different level of 
training, with Malaysian crews and 
gunners, but American infantrymen in- 
side. 
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Well, out of the 12 deaths, some of 
our Americans must have been killed 
in a Malaysian vehicle. 

They left the airport at 11:30. Now it 
is the dead of night. The reinforce- 
ments reached the Rangers 2 hours 
later. 

There were plenty of possible expla- 
nations for the delay. The U.N. Malay- 
sian and Pakistani forces lack night vi- 
sion equipment, which was also asked 
of Aspin. I understand it was turned 
down. And they lack any experience 
fighting at night at all. And unlike the 
quick reaction force, they were not on 
standby alert for rapid deployment. 
Language barriers and inexperience 
also came into play. 

Listen to this final paragraph. In the 
9 hours the Rangers fought alone 
against Somali grenade and heavy ma- 
chine gun fire, their commander, Major 
General Montgomery, could do little 
more for his men than drop them food, 
water, and ammunition from the air. 

“It was the worst we’d ever seen,” 
said Maj. David Stockwell. 

Mr. DREIER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DORNAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DREIER. I thank my friend for 
yielding. I am always honored, sur- 
rounded by these military leaders. Iam 
one who has made no bones about it. I 
did not serve in the military. 

Mr. DORNAN. You are the son of a 
marine; that is good enough for me. 

Mr. DREIER. My father was a drill 
instructor in the Marine Corps, as I 
have been reminded on many occa- 
sions. But I asked my friend to yield so 
that I could simply share the response 
that I have gotten on this issue. 

The other night at about midnight I 
telephoned the answering machine at 
my office out in California. And when I 
did that, there were about 14 calls that 
came in. And I have never heard such 
outrage from the people whom I rep- 
resent, and I felt it too, as we all did, 
when they saw on television that body 
being dragged by the hooligans through 
the streets. 

It seems to me that when we think 
about what has happened to the United 
States of America, when we have got- 
ten to the point where people who are 
supposed to be the beneficiaries of U.S. 
taxpayer assistance are treating Amer- 
icans in this way, it is time for us 
clearly to reassess exactly what our 
goals are and what our priorities are. 
And I appreciate the fact that these 
people are so heavily involved in it. 

Mr. DORNAN. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. DREIER] has a tremen- 
dously important special order coming 
up on NAFTA with our colleague from 
the other side, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. COPPERSMITH]. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER], let us do this 
tomorrow night. Hopefully I will be 
able to find out something from the In- 
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telligence Committee. I am going to 
put in the RECORD at this point the 
May 13, that is 8 days after the Presi- 
dent secured the South Lawn with 
those 24 supernumerary hero Marines. 
That is when a Moroccan soldier was 
shot and killed by robbers in the town 
of Dusa Mareb. 

June 5, 1 month after the scene on 
the South Lawn with the President, 
Somali gunmen mount ambushes, 
under Aideed, on Pakistani troops, 
killing 24. They gutted some of them, 
cut them open, eviscerated their bod- 
ies, danced on their bodies. We should 
have known this would happen to us. It 
is amazing that it took all of June, 
July, August, and all of September, 4 
months, and a Sunday, before it hap- 
pened to us. 

Then on June 13, 20 Somali civilians 
were killed in a crowd of anti-U.N. 
demonstrators. They used children as 
human shields. 

On the 17th, the U.N. orders 
Mohamed Farah Aideed’s arrest for the 
June 5 murder of the Pakistani troops. 
That is when the whole thing changed. 

On the anniversary of Watergate, 
June 17, it changes. 

June 28, Somali gunmen killed two 
Pakistani soldiers along that big Octo- 
ber 2ist road that runs north of town. 

July 2, Italian troops ambushed near 
the spaghetti factory. Three Italians 
are killed. 

July 7, some six Somali civilian U.N. 
employees were murdered, apparently 
because they were helping the U.N. 
forces. 

July 12, Cobra helicopters launched a 
daylight raid, with Congress’ permis- 
sion, against an Aideed deputy. The 
mobs slaughter four CNN journalists, 
cut them to pieces right on the spot. 
That was July 12. 

August 8, American military convoy 
ambushed near the U.N. fortress in 
downtown Mogadishu, near the univer- 
sity. Four U.S. soldiers are killed when 
their Humvee is blown up. Just think, 
that is August 8; 2 months ago. 

September 5, Somalis ambush Nige- 
rian contingent. They took a prisoner 
and they still have that poor, helpless 
Nigerian. Seven other Nigerians and 
two Pakistanis are wounded. 

September 9, one Pakistani soldier 
was killed and four U.N. soldiers torn 
up. 

September 15, two Italian soldiers 
shot dead by sniper fire while jogging 
at the port. I never even heard of that. 
Two Italians cut down by snipers jog- 
ging? And they are down in what they 
consider the safe port area? 

September 21, three Pakistanis incin- 
erated when their armored car is blown 
up in an ambush; an automatic terror- 
ist device set it off. 

Three U.S. servicemen killed Sep- 
tember 25. I said September 23 earlier. 
Let me correct that. And two wounded, 
when Somali gunmen shoot down a 
Black Hawk helicopter. One of those 
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men just died, so that is four dead and 
one wounded. He lingered in the hos- 
pital, suffering. I hope he is back here 
with his family at his side. 

September 30, Pakistani officer dies 
of wounds suffered in a Mogadishu am- 
bush several days before. When they 
die days later, it does not make the 
news. It does not even make the wire 
services. 

Sunday, a Belgian soldier, killed by a 
bullet fired by a Somali gunman, an 
Aideed gunman, 13 miles north of the 
Port of Mogadishu. Twelve U.S. troops 
killed and 78 wounded in battle as So- 
mali gunmen shoot down two American 
helicopters and a third crashlanded at 
the port. Other U.N. casualties re- 
ported. 

Yesterday a Malaysian peacekeeper 
killed and nine injured when they went 
to the aid of the Rangers. 

What do I mean, yesterday? Look at 
this death toll. 

I am just going to close here with 
John, one of the Evangelists. “Greater 
love than this no man has, that he give 
up his life for his fellow man.” 

Nobody has died in vain, yet, given 
the unbelievable tens of thousands of 
these beautiful little black babies on 
the edge of death that we have saved. 

We have got to have a name for this 
operation. It has got to be under Amer- 
ican total command and control. I said 
this morning we have to put in 5,000 
people, if it takes that, to bring law 
and order to this place. Then we can 
talk about leaving. But I disagree with 
my conservative colleagues that said 
let these terrorists drive us out of the 
country, our tail between our legs, and 
laugh to the world that we have got a 
draft dodger for a President, and did 
not the world know that this thug-gun- 
man could whip us good? 

No, we have got to think this 
through. And I welcome Mr. Clinton 
coming up here for advice tomorrow. I 
have got plenty. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN FREE- 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, first I 
would like to congratulate my distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana and my 
two colleagues from California for the 
diligence that they have put into the 
last special order that they have just 
made on what obviously is a very chal- 
lenging and difficult issue for all of us. 

As I said, seeing that body dragged 
through the streets of Mogadishu was 
something that was extraordinarily 
disturbing to any American citizen. 

Let me say that it is now 10 minutes 
after 8. I know that many eyes are fo- 
cused on the Phillies and the Braves at 
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this point, as the playoffs proceed, but 
I am happy to be joined by at least two 
of my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle to talk about what truly is a 
bipartisan issue. And I am referring to 
the North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. 

In just a very few weeks, in fact, 
shortly before Thanksgiving, based on 
the projected schedule that is before 
us, we will be voting on the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement in 
this House. 

I would like to say that I truly be- 
lieye the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement is the best job creation ve- 
hicle that we could possibly have. 
Why? Because it is geared towards re- 
ducing trade barriers so that we can 
enhance the one segment of the U.S. 
economy which has experienced growth 
over the past several years, and that is 
the area of exports. 

It is our goal to do everything that 
we can to create jobs right here in the 
United States. There are many people 
who have argued that with the imple- 
mentation of a North American Free- 
Trade Agreement, we will see the flight 
of United States jobs from the United 
States to Mexico. 

I am the first of acknowledge that 
many United States jobs have fled to 
Mexico today. Madam Speaker, they 
have fled to Mexico for a number of 
reasons, but interestingly enough, if 
you look at the figures, the argument 
which we so often hear, United States 
businesses want to go to Mexico to 
take advantage of extraordinarily 
cheap labor, it really is greatly exag- 
gerated. 

The reason I say that, Madam Speak- 
er, is that if you look at the figures, of 
the United States-owned businesses 
which open up facilities in Mexico, 70 
percent of the business that they do is 
simply selling to the Mexican 
consumer. Why is it that United States 
businesses move from the United 
States to Mexico so that they can 
produce products in Mexico and sell 
them to the Mexican consumer? It is 
very simple. The tariff barriers that 
exist between the United States and 
Mexico are so high on our goods going 
into Mexico that the only way a busi- 
ness can cost effectively take advan- 
tage of the 88 million consumers in 
Mexico is to open up operations there. 

Now, when we implement the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement, re- 
ducing that average tariff barrier, 
which is 10 percent—it is much higher 
in other areas, the computer industry, 
for example, which has a 20 percent 
tariff—as that barrier moves to zero, 
the incentive for U.S. businesses to 
move to Mexico, to do as they do 
today, take advantage of the presence 
that they would have in Mexico to sell 
to Mexican consumers, will not be nec- 
essary. 

Madam Speaker, with that I am 
happy to yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
for being fair and allowing some of us 
smart-thinking, anti-NAFTA Members 
of the House to speak. 

Mr. DREIER. I have always had very 
high regard for my friend’s intel- 
ligence, with the exception of this 
issue. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, let 
me just ask my friend a question. 

He just said the reason the compa- 
nies move, many of them move to Mex- 
ico, is so they can serve the Mexican 
market. They could not do that other- 
wise. 

We had a major story in the Washing- 
ton Post today about the defense con- 
tractors who are moving to Mexico. 
And interestingly, the defense contrac- 
tors, who are building high, not low 
stuff, but high stuff in Mexico, in Ti- 
juana, just south of my district, the de- 
fense contractors, who are moving to 
Mexico are not selling to Mexicans. 
They are shipping back to the good old 
U.S. taxpayer who pays their cost. 

Does the gentleman have a reason for 
their moving to Mexico? 

Mr. DREIER. Obviously, what I said 
was, of the United States businesses 
that move to Mexico, 70 percent of the 
business that they do is selling to the 
Mexican consumers. I did not say in 
every instance. 

But I would respond to my friend by 
saying, will implementation of a North 
American Free-Trade Agreement have 
an effect one way or another on the de- 
cision that is made? Will the defeat of 
the North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment, basically maintaining the status 
quo, what we have today, prevent those 
businesses in the defense industry from 
moving to Mexico? 

Mr. HUNTER. My answer to the gen- 
tleman is, no. It will not prevent them 
from moving to Mexico, because we 
need legislation to keep them from 
moving to Mexico. 

In my estimation, a defense industry 
that is supported by American tax- 
payers should support taxpayers. 

Mr. DREIER. That is a perfect argu- 
ment now for perpetuating NAFTA. I 
agree that we should not have U.S. de- 
fense contractors operating in coun- 
tries throughout the world and pro- 
ceeding with this kind of work. It 
seems to me that what we should be 
doing is, we should be enhancing oppor- 
tunities for businesses that are here in 
the United States to have a chance to 
export into Mexico. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me answer my 
friend as to what this really shows, the 
fact that high-tech defense companies 
are moving to Mexico. 

It shows that Mexican workers, with 
good training and with good equip- 
ment, are capable of doing high-tech 
jobs. 

Let me just address, maybe not the 
gentleman’s material, Mr. Clinton, 
President Clinton’s material that has 
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come over to my office and, presum- 
ably, every office on the Hill. His mate- 
rial says, and I am paraphrasing, are 
we going to lose high-tech jobs? Are we 
going to lose valuable jobs? The answer 
is no. We are not going to lose valuable 
jobs, because Mexican workers are not 
as productive as Americans workers. 

My point is that when they are well- 
trained, and they are well-trained now, 
with 200,000 vocational graduates a 
year, and when they have good equip- 
ment, they are as productive as Amer- 
ican workers. And they will work. The 
average worker in Tijuana, just south 
of my district, works about 4 hours to 
be able to buy 1 pound of meat. They 
will work for about $1.50 to $2.38 an 
hour, fully loaded wages. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, if I 
could respond, I would simply say, con- 
gratulations. I look forward to having 
the Mexican worker as productive as 
the American worker. 

But the fact of the matter is, the de- 
cision that was made by General Mo- 
tors and the United Auto Workers com- 
pact, that they had to move the Chevy 
Cavalier plant from Mexico back to 
Michigan, was done for one very simple 
and basic reason: a determination that 
the United States auto worker was far 
more productive than the auto worker 
in Mexico and the fact that the United 
States business and the auto industry 
will be able to have a chance, under the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment, to export into Mexico. 

I would like to say to my friend, I 
want to continue this exchange. We 
have two Members on the other side of 
the aisle who have been waiting pa- 
tiently. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, let 
me just shoot down what the gen- 
tleman said about automobiles and 
production moving back to this coun- 
try. Let me shoot it right down. 

The big three automakers have got $4 
billion in planned expansion in Mexico. 
Mexico’s own prognostication of auto 
production is moving up from 250,000 
units made in Mexico, like the Ford 
Hermosillo plant, exported back to 
America, 250,000 units a year to 700,000 
units a year by the year 2000. They are 
not doing that because they think they 
can make them cheaper in the United 
States. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. I would respond by saying that 
the industry has acknowledged that we 
will see a sixtyfold increase in the first 
year in export of United States-manu- 
factured automobiles to Mexico. And 
the gentleman is right, the raw number 
may not be as high. But there have 
been estimates that have been provided 
by Bill Hoagland, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of General Motors, that we will 
see increases that will go well beyond 
that sixtyfold increase in the years to 
come. So it needs to be recognized that 
while I hope that the Mexican worker 
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does at some point become as produc- 
tive as the American worker so that we 
can have that even flow of trade, it 
seems to me that we have to come to 
the realization that the American 
worker today is still far more produc- 
tive. And implementation of the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement is 
going to create jobs right here in the 
United States of America. 
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With that, I am very happy to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
Phoenix [Mr. COPPERSMITH]. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Madam Speak- 
er, the gentleman caught me by sur- 
prise. I thank my friend from Clare- 
mont, because he is looking right at 
his friend from San Diego County. 

I wanted to follow up, Madam Speak- 
er, specifically with respect to auto- 
mobiles. Currently right now I think, 
as the gentleman knows, the effect of 
United States tariffs on automobiles 
manufactured in Mexico to be imported 
into the United States is 2.2 percent. It 
is essentially a negligible tariff. That 
is one reason why Mexicans have been 
so successful in exporting automobiles 
to the United States. 

On the other hand, the Mexican tariff 
on United States automobiles cur- 
rently is 20 percent. I think that is a 
specific example that goes to what the 
gentleman started out with in his 
speech. We all know that actually what 
NAFTA really requires is much more of 
the Mexican Government than it is of 
the United States. Mexico’s tariff, the 
average tariff on an American product 
is 10 percent, whereas the average 
American tariff on products coming in 
from Mexico is 4 percent. It is 2% times 
more expensive for an American manu- 
facturer or producer to export to Mex- 
ico than it is for a Mexican plant to ex- 
port into the United States. 

As the gentleman points out, that is 
just the aggregate. Because in specific 
industries, the difference between the 
Mexican tariff and the United States 
tariff is higher than the aggregate, 2.5 
times higher. Automobiles is just one 
example where it is almost 8 to 10 
times higher. Chemicals, the Mexican 
tariff is 20 percent effective, whereas 
the United States tariff is 4 percent. 
That is a 5 to 1 ratio. 

Another one is industrial machining, 
where it is a 14 to 1 ratio. Those, I 
think, go to address the argument that 
right now the Mexican market is really 
in far more ways closed to United 
States exports than the American mar- 
ket is to Mexican exports. 

Mr. DREIER. If I could give my 
friend one direct example on this issue 
that I have mentioned before, I talked 
with a California business operation 
about 2 weeks ago, and as I mentioned 
in my remarks, the tariff on United 
States-manufactured computers, to be 
exported to Mexico, is 20 percent. It is 
obviously very high, and has led many 
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in the computer industry to locate 
their operations in Mexico, again so 
that they can take advantage of the 
consumer market that is there. 

What has been said by the chief exec- 
utive officer of IBM is that with pas- 
sage of the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement, that in the first year you 
cut in half that 20 percent tariff, and 
then move thereafter down to ulti- 
mately a zero tariff, they will be able 
to keep their operations here in the 
United States, incidentally, based in 
my State of California. 

If NAFTA is defeated they have stat- 
ed they will have no choice but to 
move from the United States, close 
down their operations, and locate in 
Mexico. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DREIER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. The current tar- 
iff situation really yields the worst of 
both worlds for the United States with 
respect to the Mexican tariffs. That is 
a perfect situation that the computer 
plant could locate in Mexico to serve 
the Mexican consumer market, and 
still essentially export from Mexico to 
the United States, because the Amer- 
ican tariff is so low. 

We have the worst of both worlds, be- 
cause the Mexican situation encour- 
ages the jobs to move there, because 
that is the only way to have access to 
both markets. To have access to the 
American market, you can locate in ei- 
ther country right now. 

It makes no sense for us to continue 
a policy and to have the Mexicans con- 
tinue their protective policy that actu- 
ally encourages jobs to move south, 
where they can service both economies 
rather than stay where they are and 
service both economies. 

Mr. DREIER. Absolutely. My friend 
is right on target in his remarks. It 
seems to me what we need to realize is 
that in the first 2 years, we have pro- 
jected that 200,000 jobs will be created 
right here in the United States. Why? 
Because we will have enhanced oppor- 
tunity to overcome what on average, as 
my friend says, is a 2% times disparity, 
preventing us from being able to send 
United States-manufactured goods into 
Mexico. 

One of the things that has enraged 
me in this debate, and I am happy to 
say that my friends are on the other 
side of the aisle, and this is very clear- 
ly a bipartisan issue, there is strong bi- 
partisan support, as I have said. 

President Bush initiated this agree- 
ment a year ago last August, and we 
now have President Clinton very 
strongly supporting it. I know that this 
morning he met with a number of our 
colleagues, and I have been told by our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
that some of those Members who were 
at the White House, who have been un- 
decided, were extremely impressed 
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with the arguments that were made by 
President Clinton in support of the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. 

It seems to me that as we look at 
this issue of wages, we have an argu- 
ment here which I claim is really fear 
versus facts. One of the things that was 
said by the distinguished majority 
leader, and I am not going to ask my 
friends to join in any kind of criticism 
of the majority leader, because we all 
have a high regard for him on this, but 
I know that at least my friend, the 
gentleman from Selah, and the gen- 
tleman from Phoenix at this point be- 
lieve that the majority leader is wrong 
in his opposition to the North Amer- 
ican Free-Trade Agreement. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, I do not know if he 
had an opportunity to hear or read the 
majority leader’s remarks at the Cen- 
ter for National Policy dinner. I think 
he spoke specifically to NAFTA as one 
issue, where I think both proponents 
and opponents have been far too will- 
ing to debate personalities rather than 
the facts. 

Mr. DREIER. Absolutely. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. And I think 
that I know my colleague from Clare- 
mont is here trying to argue from the 
agreed-upon facts. We are not making 
personal attacks on proponents or op- 
ponents. The issue is, I think, what we 
honestly feel is in the best interests of 
the country. 

Mr. DREIER. I would like to say to 
my friend from Phoenix that the rea- 
son I brought up the majority leaders’s 
name is, I would like to specifically re- 
spond to some remarks he made in the 
speech to which my friend referred, as 
we look at this argument over wage 
rates and productivity. 

In his remarks, what he said was, 

Mexican wages are kept artificially low be- 
cause of the actions and Inactions of the gov- 
ernment, and they have kept these wages 
low to help their economy grow. 

If their wages don’t rise, the down- 
ward pressure on our wages will con- 
tinue. 

He goes on to say, 

Official data from the Mexican Govern- 
ment tell the story best. Since 1980, real 
hourly compensation has fallen by 32 percent 
in Mexico, while manufacturing productivity 
has increased by more than 30 percent. 
Economists tell us that wages should rough- 
ly track productivity increases. Yet. Mexican 
workers are producing more and getting less. 

The only reason I brought up the ma- 
jority leader is that the statement that 
he made in that speech is patently in- 
correct. Let me talk for just a moment 
about why that is incorrect. We have 
these people who are opponents of 
NAFTA using 1980 as the baseline. 

If we go back and look at what fueled 
that tremendous surge that took place 
in wage rates in the late 1970’s and 
early 1980’s, it had to do with the oil 
price shock, coupled with, and we will 
recall at that time, there was a tre- 
mendous flow of unwise foreign lending 
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that came from throughout the world 
into Mexico. That led wage rates to ar- 
tificially shoot up during that period of 
time. 

What we have to look at is what hap- 
pened as a byproduct of that. 

If we look at the fact that the oil 
bubble burst and there was a cutoff of 
most of those foreign loans, wage rates 
at that point began to get back to the 
realistic level, and during the early 
1980's, and I have told this story many 
times, in 1981 I went to my first meet- 
ing of the United States-Mexico Inter- 
parliamentary Conference. We went to 
Mexico and met President Jose Lopez 
Portillo. Shortly after our meeting he 
announced that he was preparing and 
he proceeded with nationalizing the 
banking system of Mexico. 

We all know, if you couple the oil cri- 
sis with unwise foreign lending, and 
then the socialistic policies which in- 
cluded nationalizing the banking sys- 
tem in the early 1980's, that created 
tremendous economic problems in that 
country. Actually, if we look at wage 
rates, real Mexican wages, they turned 
around under the Presidency of Presi- 
dent Salinas, beginning in 1987. In fact, 
productivity has risen, along with wage 
rates, every single year since 1987. 

What happened during that period of 
time? Privatization took place. We saw 
the Salinas government, which still 
has problems, I am the first to ac- 
knowledge it, but we saw the Salinas 
government move toward a greater 
market-oriented system, and frankly, 
more political pluralism. 

They also have moved more firmly in 
the direction of trade-oriented policies, 
which we have seen by way of their 
policies which they are pursuing today, 
that being also support of the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement. 
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And Madam Speaker, what I would 
like to do is just briefly mention I had 
a chart that I was going to use here. 
But I was told by our floor people that 
my staff came over here unbeknownst 
to me this morning and took it out. So 
I will not have it here this evening. But 
what I will do, since I do not have the 
chart here, it is over in one of the of- 
fice buildings probably and one of our 
distinguished colleagues who is sup- 
porting NAFTA is probably using it 
this moment before a group, what I 
would like to do is briefly compare 
wages versus productivity and look at 
1988 to 1992. I would like to go through 
these figures, since I do not have my 
chart. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, he asked me to stick around, and 
I will, if he is going to let me speak. 

Mr. DREIER. I will let my friend 
speak, and I am happy to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DREIER. I fear him leaving the 
floor without having an opportunity. 
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Mr. HUNTER. I thank my dear friend 
from Claremont. I appreciate that. Let 
me just say the gentleman has not said 
that the majority leader was wrong, 
because the majority leader said be- 
tween 1980, and he did use the figure of 
1980 and 1992, at least when I heard him 
speak, there has been a decoupling of 
productivity and wage increases. And 
in fact, since 1980, between 1980 and 
1992, real wages did go down. 

And there were cataclysmic events, 
and I think that makes a little point to 
me. And the point is to me that cata- 
clysmic events can occur, and it is not 
a great justification for NAFTA to say 
that wild and crazy things happen and, 
therefore, wages went up or down. Who 
is to say that it will not happen again 
in the future. 

Mr. DREIER. The point was made, 
the summary was that there was a dra- 
matic increase in productivity and that 
wage rates were kept artificially low 
by the Government. And it seems to 
me we have to realize, and people have 
not talked about this recently, that 
President Salinas has made it clear 
that the wage rate is going to be tied 
to productivity. 

When my friend says could this hap- 
pen in the future, well, quite frankly, 
we all know that Latin America is on 
the road to greater political pluralism, 
free markets and open trade. My friend 
and I during the decade of the 1980's 
spent a great deal of time in El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua, countries which 
were struggling trying to claw their 
way from totalitarianism. And what we 
found is that those countries who have 
merged toward market-oriented poli- 
cies today are desperately seeking pas- 
sage of the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement. Why? Because they know 
that it is going to benefit the consum- 
ers and the workers in their countries, 
as it benefits the United States. 

It seems to me I would like to point, 
if I could, to wage rates versus produc- 
tivity. And since we have seen this pri- 
vatization proceed, we have seen pro- 
ductivity go up along with the wage 
rates. In 1989 wage rates went up 8.9 
percent while productivity increased 
by 4.1 percent. In 1990 wage rates went 
up 3.2 percent while productivity went 
up 4.3 percent. In 1991, wage rates went 
up 4.8 percent while productivity in- 
creased by 5.6 percent. In 1992 wage 
rates went up 9.8 percent, while produc- 
tivity increased by 5.9 percent. 

What we need to realize here is that 
over that period of time there has been 
a 26.2-percent increase in wage rates 
while productivity has increased by 
23.1 percent. That is what has happened 
in the new Mexico which has taken 
place under these new policies. 

I am not going to stand here as an 
apologist for PRI government policies 
in 1992 or 1981. But I will stand here and 
say that we must acknowledge, and I 
know that my friend would acknowl- 
edge the fact that under President Sa- 
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linas dramatic changes have taken 
place. And we need to reward that by 
bringing on the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement so that we can ex- 
pand those opportunities throughout 
our hemisphere. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would ask the gen- 
tleman what are the wage rates today, 
in 1992? What is the average manufac- 
turing rate today that has gone up so 
dramatically? What is it in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. DREIER. The average manufac- 
turing wage is $2.35. 

Mr. HUNTER. That means—— 

Mr. DREIER. Not 58 cents an hour as 
many, including some of your friends, 
have been arguing for a long period of 
time. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is $2.35 as com- 
pared to about $15 in the United States. 
And that means by the year 2035 they 
will have reached parity with Amer- 
ican wages, if the increase continues. 

Mr. DREIER. Now wait just a second. 
I would like to ask my friend the fol- 
lowing question: Does he believe in a 
free market system? Does my friend 
believe in the free market system? I 
am happy to yield to him to respond to 
that question. Do you believe in the 
free market system? 

Mr. HUNTER. I believe that the free 
market system works where it is 
unhindered by governments that are 
undemocratic. 

Mr. DREIER. So in other words, my 
friend is a believer in the free market 
system. 

Will my friend acknowledge that 
there has been a greater degree of po- 
litical pluralism that has expanded in 
Mexico, and that the opposition party, 
the PAN Party, has won governorships, 
and mayorships against the controlling 
PRI Party? 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman will 
let me answer the question, I am going 
to answer it. 

Mr. DREIER. I am happy to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. HUNTER. My answer is this: The 
Salinas government has made gains. 
But if the gentleman is saying the Sali- 
nas government through the PRI, the 
controlling party’s labor arm, which is 
the CTM, has not oppressed wages and 
kept wages down to some degree 
through government control, then ei- 
ther he is being naive or he has got a 
bad memory, because they are in fact 
controlling wages. 

Mr. DREIER. I would ask my friend 
if he is aware of the legislation that 
passed which directly ties wage rates 
to productivity? That has obviously 
been put into place. 

Mr. HUNTER. Harley Shaiken, who is 
a University of California professor 
from San Diego, has pointed out the 
disruption from productivity and wage 
rates. 

Mr. DREIER of California. I know 
Harley Shaiken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
CANTWELL). The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DREIER] controls the time. 
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Mr. DREIER. At this point I would 
like to yield to some of my other 
friends on the other side of the aisle. 
My friend and I have had a wonderful 
exchange, and I do not think that he 
could complain for 1 second that I have 
prevented him from having an oppor- 
tunity to participate. And I hope that 
he will stay and interject further. 

I would like to yield to my friend 
from Selah, or yield to my friend from 
Phoenix. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I want to point 
out that the reason why the gentle- 
man’s charts were removed by his staff 
and taken home, as has been shown by 
going through all of the numbers with 
respect to wages and productivity, is 
that allowing Mr. DREIER a chart is 
much like gilding the lily. 

Mr. DREIER. I thank my friend for 
his contribution. 

I would like to yield to my friend 
from Selah at this point. 

Mr. INSLEE. Madam Speaker, this 
debate has been illuminating, and it 
has been illuminating in ways that I 
did not expect. While we have been de- 
bating a NAFTA Treaty, I have been 
mystified at the critics of NAFTA. I 
have been mystified at the critics who 
suggest that a treaty that reduces a 
Mexican tariff by 10 percent down to 
zero, giving us an additional 10-percent 
vantage in our trade relationship with 
Mexico, could be bad for this country, 
when we only give up a 4- or a 4%4-per- 
cent tariff on our side of the border. 

And I have been mystified at how 
anyone can say when our trading part- 
ner gives up a 10-foot wall that is keep- 
ing our exports out of Mexico, keeping 
our jobs from being created in this 
country, how an agreement that 
knocks down that 10-foot wall, when in 
exchange all we do is bring down a 4%- 
foot wall—— 

Mr. DREIER. I know my friend must 
have a great chart with a 10-foot wall 
and a 4%-foot wall. Has your staff 
taken your charts too? 

Mr. INSLEE. But how they can argue 
and believe, and I believe that they are 
sincere in their beliefs, but how they 
can believe in changing the rules of the 
game it is a disadvantage. We have to 
understand what NAFTA is about, 
which is a changing of the rules of the 
game. And what rules have they 
changed? How can they believe that we 
would come out on the short end of the 
stick? We are on the short end of the 
stick now. We have this 10-foot wall, 
but they only have a 4-foot wall. 

But tonight I have figured it out, be- 
cause what I have figured out is that 
critics of NAFTA have made one mis- 
take, and that is that they confuse the 
status quo with the world after 
NAFTA. I have seen in this Chamber 
sincere, intelligent, well-minded people 
come to us and argue but our jobs are 
going to Mexico, which is happening 
without NAFTA, and but the environ- 
ment of Mexico is poor, which is hap- 
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pening without NAFTA. They have 
confused the status quo with what we 
believe will occur after NAFTA goes 
into effect. 

Let me make just one analogy if I 
can about what this means. 

Mr. DREIER. My friend is right in 
the point that he would make, and has 
nailed it right on the head. Implemen- 
tation of the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement is a way to counter 
those many problems that have devel- 
oped over the past several years. 

Mr. INSLEE. Let me suggest why 
that has occurred. I would liken this to 
basketball. We are in a basketball 
game, and we are talking about the 
rules of that game, and right now we 
are talking about the rules of trade. 
This is sort of like in our relationship 
with Mexico that the Mexican basket- 
ball game in Mexico, and the situation 
right now is that the hoop we have to 
shoot at is 10-feet high. It happens to 
relate to a 10-percent tariff. And now 
what is the hoop that the Mexicans 
only have to go to to get to our mar- 
ket? It is a 4%-foot basket, a 4%-foot 
basket. 

If I came to the gentleman and said 
do you think we will be better off in 
our relationship with Mexico if in fact 
we equalize the height of our baskets, 
would the gentleman come to argue 
no? Let me make a suggestion why the 
gentleman would suggest and think 
honestly that we will be in a poorer po- 
sition with NAFTA. It is that the gen- 
tleman comes and argues but look, the 
Mexicans are scoring on us now. They 
are getting into our market now. Our 
jobs are going south now. Well that is 
true, they are getting into our mar- 
kets, they are penetrating that 4-per- 
cent barrier. They hit that 4-percent 
basket, and their environment stand- 
ards are poor, and they are scoring. 
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They are scoring, but they are going 
to score a lot less when we equalize the 
heights of our baskets. And the fact 
that you come before us in all good 
faith and say that certain factories 
have gone to Mexico belies the point 
that at times they will score but they 
will score a lot less with equalized bas- 
kets. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, I am 
happy to yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from San Diego. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

What the gentleman has brought up 
is the thing that is brought up by the 
pro-NAFTA forces on a regular basis. 

If we have got roughly a 4-percent 
tariff barrier and they have got a 10- 
percent barrier, tariff barrier, why is 
that not good enough to knock both of 
those down flat? It looks like they are 
giving up more than we are giving up. 

The answer is that NAFTA is a busi- 
ness deal. If you look at this from a 
business point of view, here is what one 
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question might be from a guy sitting 
around the table deciding whether you 
are going to make this business deal: 
Okay, ours is 4 percent, theirs is 10 per- 
cent; what kind of buying power is on 
the other side of that wall? 

Mr. DREIER. If I could reclaim my 
time, I respond to my friend by point- 
ing to the fact that we have seen a dra- 
matic increase in the buying power of 
the Mexican citizenry. In fact, if you 
look at the fact that in 1987 we had a 
trade deficit with Mexico that was 
nearly $6 billion and last year we had a 
trade surplus of $5.4 billion, and that 
obviously is growing. 

Now, the purchasing power of the 
Mexican citizenry has been greatly un- 
derestimated by the opponents of the 
North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. HUNTER. How much is it? 

Mr. DREIER. We have seen the rate 
of growth of the economy in Mexico 
has been roughly double the rate of 
growth here in the United States. And 
we need—— 

Mr. HUNTER. What is the buying 
power of Mexico? 

Mr. DREIER. My friend talks about 
the buying power of Mexico. Let us 
look at the history of this. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the gentleman let 
me finish my answer? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
CANTWELL). The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DREIER] controls the time. 

Mr. HUNTER. Well, let me finish my 
answer and then he can take it apart. 

Mr. DREIER. Is my friend asking me 
to yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. My dear friend did not 
let me finish my answer to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DREIER. So my friend is asking 
me to yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. Yes. 

Mr. DREIER. Okay, I am happy to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank my friend for 
yielding. 

To finish up with my answer: The 
question is what kind of buying power 
is on the other side of the Wall? For ex- 
ample, if you had a nation with no buy- 
ing power whatsoever but lots of work- 
ing and productive power, the ability 
to make products and sell them to you, 
but they did not have the dollars to 
purchase what you make, then it still 
might be—it might not be a good deal 
even though they might be pulling 
down 50-percent tariff barriers, because 
there are not enough purchasers on the 
other side of the wall. 

Mr. DREIER. But we know that there 
are purchasers on the other side of the 
wall. That is something we have to rec- 
ognize. 

Mr. HUNTER. Now, the figures that I 
have seen—and I want Mr. DREIER to 
address these if it is necessary—the fig- 
ures that I have seen is that the aver- 
age per capita income in Mexico is 
$2,500 a year and that Haubauer and 
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Schott, the two pro-NAFTA econo- 
mists who support the deal, say that 
that figure is not likely to rise soon ex- 
cept for reevaluations of the value of 
the peso. $2,500 a year versus about 8 
times that on the American side. So, 
while the walls are smaller, the buying 
power, the consumer power is much 
smaller also on the Mexican side. That 
is my answer. 

Mr. DREIER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. INSLEE. Well, the gentleman’s 
point, first off let me tell you what the 
statistics are because this gives me a 
great opportunity to blow up one of the 
balloons of the anti-NAFTA critics. 
One of the balloons of the anti-NAFTA 
critics is that Mexico is composed of 
tiny little Lilliputians that have no 
economic power. Let me tell you how 
powerful they are. They are powerful 
enough that they buy more from the 
people who work in my district than 
the Japanese. 

Mr. HUNTER, That may not be say- 
ing a lot. 

Mr. INSLEE. The Japanese are buy- 
ing $385 per capita, the Mexicans buy 
from the people who work in my dis- 
trict $450 per capita, more than the 
Germans, more than the Italians, more 
than the French. They are growing. 

I will say one more thing and then I 
will yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DREIER]. Whatever their 
buying power is, whatever their shoot- 
ing percentage is on the basketball 
team on the other side, no matter how 
tall or short they are, we will be in a 
better position vis-a-vis them when 
those rules of the game change. Maybe 
you believe they are very short, but 
they are a threat. And if we do not get 
our rules in shape so that we will be 
even with them, they will continue to 
eat our lunch because that is what is 
happening now. 

Mr. DREIER. My friend has made a 
very good point which needs to be un- 
derscored. Those who argue against the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
that we are going to be voting on in 
the next few weeks love to say, “I sup- 
port the concept of reducing trade bar- 
riers; I support the idea of a NAFTA, 
but not this one.” I know this one from 
San Diego does not. 

Mr. HUNTER. This gentleman does 
not, 

Mr. DREIER. But when I got off the 
freeway a week ago last Friday at Los 
Angeles Airport, got onto the freeway 
and got off at la Cienaca, there was a 
great big sign at the corner of Stocker 
and La Cienaca that said, “Not This 
NAFTA.” One is to infer from that that 
we want to bring about a trade agree- 
ment, but not this one. The fact of the 
matter is it is this NAFTA or we main- 
tain the status quo—and it gets even 
worse. 

I know my friend from San Diego is 
regularly concerned about the fact that 
we failed to gain access to the Japa- 
nese market. We see so many Japanese 
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products come into the United States, 
and the real argument that we hear 
over and over and over again is that 
the Japanese will not let us sell United 
States-manufactured goods there. 
What we must do, Madam Speaker, is 
recognize that that problem that exists 
with Japan—and we all know it is still 
there and that is why I am pushing my 
United States Japan free trade agree- 
ment—but that argument which exists 
there is nonexistent when it comes to 
Mexico because we are bringing their 
tariff barrier that they have against us 
down to zero. So I respond by saying to 
those who say, “We want a free trade 
agreement, we want a NAFTA, but not 
this one,” I say, “Bring about a North 
American Free Trade Agreement that 
will see this coalition that opposes 
NAFTA today come together and 
unite, let us see Jesse Jackson, Pat Bu- 
chanan, Jerry Brown and Ross Perot 
sit down and negotiate together an 
agreement that will be acceptable to 
this Congress. It “ain't” going to hap- 
pen, Madam Speaker. And we need to 
realize that our one chance to reduce 
those barriers is going to be right here 
in just a few weeks. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to my friend. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I think the gen- 
tleman raises a valid point, if you try 
to imagine a North American Free- 
Trade Agreement drafted together by 
those opponents, it is hard to even 
imagine what language it will be writ- 
ten in. I would be happy to yield back 
at that point, but I think the gen- 
tleman is exactly right. Part of, I 
think, the fear of NAFTA has to do 
with the sense that the world economy 
is a zero-sum game. I think there is an 
exaggerated anxiety here because there 
is a sense that the only way the United 
States can gain is if some other coun- 
try loses, and, if some other country 
gains, it must be because the United 
States loses. 

History has shown that time and 
time again that is not the case. 

Now, it is a difficult case to make be- 
cause I think people feel that somehow 
there is only as much wealth in the 
world as there is and it is somehow a 
fixed number. It takes a great deal of 
thought as to work through and see if 
you have a trade agreement that per- 
haps Mexico gains but that the United 
States gains as well and that you can 
have a whole created that is greater 
and you can have a win-win situation, 
that it is not just one or the other. 

Mr. DREIER. Since we have under- 
scored that this is in fact a bipartisan 
effort, I might as well say on the floor 
here as I have said before many times: 
John F. Kennedy was right when he 
said a rising tide lifts all ships. 

This is clearly a win-win situation 
for both sides. So what we have to rec- 
ognize is the zero-sum game is a very 
important point here. 

We are going to see winners on both 
sides of the border, including Canada, 
and winners throughout. 
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My great fear, as we look at—my 
friend talked about the historic pat- 
tern—over the past half-century, every 
time the United States has embarked 
on any kind of an agreement that has 
reduced trade barriers, it has benefited 
this country. And if we in this House of 
Representatives, where the key vote is 
going to take place on November 22, we 
will be in a position where we will say 
to those negotiators at the Uruguay 
round of the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade talks going on, those 
who are trying to reduce barriers 
throughout the world, that the United 
States cannot be trusted as they em- 
bark on negotiations, we will be taking 
a retrograde step, turning our back on 
50 years of history which has benefited 
this country every time we have re- 
duced barriers. 

I yield further to my friend. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I would like to 
quote from an article by Craig Stock, 
and the point of the article is that 
NAFTA is a win-win proposition for 
the United States and Canada. 

Mr. Stock writes: 

Historically, the removal of barriers to the 
flow of trade has spurred economic growth 
for all parties involved. The historical record 
suggests that failure awaits any nation that 
tries to help its economy by hurting its trad- 
ing partners for shutting its borders to the 
flow of goods and services and capital. 
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I think those who believe that the 
world economy is a zero-sum game, 
that increased trade cannot benefit 
countries on both sides of the border 
when trade barriers are removed are 
turning a blind eye to history, both 
from the growth that has come from 
reducing barriers as well as the tre- 
mendous harm, the great depression, 
for example, that has followed coun- 
tries trying to protect their own econo- 
mies by beggaring their neighbors, and 
it turns out to beggar them all. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, at 
this point I yield to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from San Diego, for one very 
important reason. Among the four of 
us who are on the floor, Madam Speak- 
er, he is the only one who has left the 
Chamber and I can only assume that he 
has come back to report to our col- 
leagues what the score of the Phillies- 
Braves game is. Could my friend report 
that to us? 

Mr. HUNTER. Actually, I am going 
to have to disappoint my friend. I just 
came back for more debate. I have not 
seen that game yet. 

If the gentleman will continue to 
yield, I am hoping that John Kruk, 
first baseman that San Diego sold, one 
of the greatest hitters in baseball his- 
tory, has gotten, I hope that he has 
gotten at least three or four hits to- 
night, because he is a great, great play- 


er. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, I am 
happy to yield further to my friend, 
the gentleman from Phoenix, AZ. 
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Mr. INSLEE. Not knowing what the 
score of the game is. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, if my 
friend will permit, I just have been in- 
formed by one of my very dear friends, 
Tony, who has told me that the score is 
1-0, the Phillies, in the bottom of the 
second inning. 

Mr. INSLEE. The Phillies in the 
lead? 

Mr. DREIER. Yes. 

Mr. INSLEE. Well, let me make a 
suggestion. Before we knew what the 
score was, we’ have just been alerted to 
the score, but let us all ask the ques- 
tion, having not known what the score 
of the game was, if we knew that in the 
first inning the umps came out and 
said that the right field fence of the 
Phillies will be half as far out as the 
right field fence of Atlanta and the 
same for center field and the same for 
left field, it really does not matter 
about the relative talent of the two 
teams. The Phillies would have a dis- 
tinct advantage and Leo Durocher, 
Yogi Berra, and us should choose to 
have the same distance in the same in- 
ning, in the same game out to that 
fence. 

Mr. DREIER. So we are seeking the 
ubiquitous level playing field. 

Madam Speaker, I am happy to yield 
further to my friend, the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me, Let me just reply to my friend. 

That would be an appropriate anal- 
ogy; however, if you added this provi- 
sion, that when one team hit a ball 
over the fence, let us say it was for- 
merly the 10-percent trade barrier, in- 
stead of getting one run for a home 
run, they only got one-eighth of a run 
or one-tenth of a run because there was 
not a very big market on the other side 
of the fence, whereas when the other 
team hit one over the fence when they 
were at bat, they got a complete run, 
then you would still have an uneven 
playing field. 

If you are sitting in a boardroom 
making a decision as to whether or not 
this is a good deal, because this is a 
business deal, it is a business deal and 
I think that people have different ideas 
on business deals, whether they are 
going to be good deals or bad deals. I 
think it is a bad deal. 

When you are sitting in that board- 
room saying is NAFTA a good deal and 
one guy says, “Hey, wait a minute. 
We're taking down 10 percent here, it’s 
only 4 percent for us. Don’t we get the 
best deal?” 

The real question is what is on the 
other side of the wall? 

Mr. DREIER. What is on the other 
side of the wall, I say to my friend, is 
an expanded market which today we do 
not have access to. Under this agree- 
ment it will be yes, a business deal, a 
business deal which is going to be cre- 
ating jobs right here in the United 
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States, 200,000 jobs within the first 2 
years. 

I have never understood why my 
friend who represents California, the 
largest State in the Union which has 
undergone these defense and aerospace 
cuts over the past several years, and it 
is terrible what has happened to our 
State. We have a 9-percent unemploy- 
ment rate, nearly 10 percent in my 
county of Los Angeles, and the only 
segment of our economy in California 
which has grown has been in the area 
of exports, exports to Mexico today, 
and even with that 10-foot wall, exports 
into the Pacific rim. That is the reason 
we need to work to bring down those 
barriers. 

Madam Speaker, I am happy to yield 
further to my friend from Phoenix. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I would like to 
add some statistics to that. 

Mr. HUNTER. I hoped the gentleman 
had some statistics to my friend, be- 
cause he has mentioned none, but he 
has made some great slogans. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Let me follow 
up with the numbers as far as what lies 
behind the wall. 

I am happy that my friend from 
Claremont is controlling the time. 

In 1987 when the Salinas government 
embarked upon the program of reform 
of the economy, there was some signifi- 
cant lowering of Mexican tariffs, which 
however are still quite high compared 
to United States tariffs; but in 1987 our 
exports to Mexico totaled $16 billion. 

In 1992, our exports to Mexico had in- 
creased to $40.6 billion. That is an in- 
crease in exporting to this market 
from $16 to $40.6 billion. 

That is a situation we have right now 
with relatively high tariffs in Mexico, 
so if you are worried about what lies 
behind the fence, how big that market 
is, keep in mind this is a market that 
has grown from $16 to $40.6 billion, al- 
most $41 billion in exports in the space 
of 5 years. Those are the numbers that 
are behind the statistics the gentleman 
quoted earlier, that in 1987 we ran a $5 
billion trade deficit with Mexico. That 
has turned into a $5.4 billion surplus in 
1992. 

Now, of that $40.6 billion worth of ex- 
ports, $30.9 billion were consumed in 
Mexico, half by families, half by busi- 
nesses; so that is what is behind that 
wall right now, almost a $41 billion 
market. It is a market that as the gen- 
tleman pointed out is growing rapidly 
and increasing in size. 

Right now even with the relatively 
high tariffs, 2.5 times as high as the av- 
erage U.S. tariff, we are still able to ex- 
port $40.6. The number has increased 
rapidly. It will continue to do so. 

I think somebody sitting in that 
boardroom trying to decide if this is a 
good business deal or not would look at 
those numbers, the size of those num- 
bers and the fact that increased ex- 
ports, that growth in exports was re- 
sponsible for the growth of 400,000 
American jobs in that period of time. 
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Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, let me 
just add to what my friend has said. He 
is right on target when he points to the 
fact that that market has grown and 
will continue to grow. It has grown for 
two basic reasons. 

We have seen a slight reduction in 
the tariff barrier, and obviously under 
NAFTA it will ultimately get to a zero 
tariff. 

But the second reason is the item 
that I referred to earlier. If we look at 
the latter part of the last decade, the 
last half of the last decade, these 
moves toward privatization and free 
markets have played a key role in en- 
hancing the economic standard of the 
people in Mexico. 

As I said earlier, the other countries 
in Latin America have with few excep- 
tions moved toward greater political 
pluralism and freer markets. As we do 
that, to stand here and say that we are 
going to penalize those countries who 
have now followed the lead that we 
have provided through the 1980’s as we 
were fighting the cold war and other 
challenges that existed during that 
decade of the eighties would be I be- 
lieve disingenuous at best because we 
would be saying to them, ‘‘Move to- 
ward a free market, but when it comes 
to creating a level playing field that 
will create opportunities for us to ex- 
port with you, we are the ones who are 
going to stand here, the Gringoes to 
the north, and say nada.” 

Iam not going to be any part of any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

. DREIER. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from San Diego. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
thank my friend for yielding, because 
it gives us an opportunity to talk 
about statistics, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will give me a minute to com- 
ment on the figure that the gentleman 
just raised, the almost $41 billion in ex- 
ports that is cited day after day by the 
pro-NAFTA Members of the House who 
take this on in debate and in special 
orders and in commentary during the 
day. 
Forty billion dollars in exports to 
Mexico, and I know the gentleman is 
looking at his figures, is totally false 
and totally misleading, not because of 
bad motivation on the part of the gen- 
tleman, but because of the way those 
exports, so-called exports are com- 
prised, and please allow me to explain. 

Mr. DREIER. I am happy to further 
yield. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding further. 

We have twin plants in Mexico, many 
of them on my side of the border or 
just below my part of the border in Ti- 
juana, many of them in Juarez south of 
El Paso. Twin plants are plants in Mex- 
ico that take American components, 
add value, whether they put the two 
components or more components to- 
gether or maybe put a third component 
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in that is made in Mexico and ship 
them back to the American market 
from whence the components came, 
with a value added. 

Now, let me explain what that 
means, and I thank the gentleman for 
giving me the time. If I take this po- 
dium that Iam talking from right now, 
make it in Washington, DC, with 
American workers, and let us say it 
costs $100, I put it on a bus and ship it 
to Tijuana to be varnished and sanded, 
and that is $10. 

I sent a letter to Mickey Kantor, the 
' United States Trade Representative, 
and I said, ‘‘Mr. Ambassador, how do 
you count for purposes of adding your 
exports together, how do you count an 
American component made in America 
for ultimate sale to Americans, can’t 
be sold in Mexico under the law if it is 
a twin-plant product, if it is sent to Ti- 
juana, added to and brought back?” 

The answer that came from Mr. Roe, 
his assistant, who said, “Allow me to 
answer for the Ambassador.” 

He said, “Yes. Your $100 component 
when it crosses the line going into Ti- 
juana we count as a $100 export to Mex- 
ico. When the $10 is added to it and it 
is shipped back, we call that a $110 ex- 
port from Mexico to the United States. 
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Now, under Mexican statistics, that 
is 34.7 percent; that is, roughly one- 
third of your $41 billion are compo- 
nents made in America to be sold to 
America, Americans, and they make a 
U-turn at the twin plants and come 
back to us. That, and I know the gen- 
tleman is now searching his material, 
believe me. I have got the letter. Iam 
going to give it to you. That is nota 
true export. That concept gives smoke 
and mirrors a bad name. 

Mr. DREIER. If I can reclaim my 
time, I thank my friend for his con- 
tribution, and I would say that, if you 
look at the situation in Mexico, it 
seems to me that we have to realize 
that there still has been dramatic eco- 
nomic growth which has taken place 
there—— 

Mr. HUNTER. Did the gentleman 
concede my point? 

Mr. DREIER. And my friend from 
Phoenix would like to respond. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I thank my 
friend, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DREIER], for yielding me the time. 
I think my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HUNTER], was mis- 
taking my itchiness to reply for shift- 
ing through my papers. I have got the 
information I need right here. I am just 
squirming to try and get the time back 
from the gentleman who controls it. 

I think that, first of all, there are 
two ways to answer that. There is the 
boring way with statistics, and of 
course I will do that first because that 
is my true nature. 

The impression has been created that 
so much of what we are exporting to 
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Mexico is used at the maquiladora 
plants, at the twin plants, at the as- 
sembly plants. I already mentioned 
that of the $40.6 billion, approximately 
somewhere between $8.7 and $9 billion 
of that deals with components shipped 
to the twin plants, to the maquila- 
doras. The U.S. international—— 

Mr. HUNTER. According to Mexican 
statistics—— 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. The U.S. inter- 
national—— 

Mr. DREIER. I am happy to further 
yield to my friend from Phoenix. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Have calculated 
that United States exports of input in 
those production sharing arrangements 
comprise an estimated 22 percent of all 
United States exports to Mexico in 
1992. That says two things. That says 
the great majority of exports were not 
destined for twin plants. They were 
destined for the Mexican market. The 
second is that the percentage that is 
going to those production sharing ar- 
rangements was down, in 1987 was 32 
percent. The percentage is declining, so 
an estimated 83 percent of the growth 
in United States exports to Mexico in 
the last 5 years was for use in Mexico, 
not for reexport back into the United 
States, and that is from the United 
States International Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The second point I would like to 
make is the statistics, calculating the 
statistics that way, works both ways. I 
mean keep in mind that even if you 
were counting that value that high, 
even though it is ultimately reexported 
back into the United States after the 
maquiladora plant, that increases both 
countries’ statistics, and we are still 
running a $5.4 billion trade surplus 
with Mexico. 

I think the facts actually show that 
the great percentage of what we are ex- 
porting to Mexico is for consumption 
there. It is not for the twin plants, and 
however those numbers are calculated, 
that represents a small—a significant, 
but still the relatively smaller portion, 
of our exports and a percentage that is 
declining. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman 
would yield just for a second, I would 
just ask my friend, and I think we have 
got a good discussion going here, and I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, but 
would you agree that for purposes of 
this debate we should extract the 
American-made components that are 
U-turned and come back to the Amer- 
ican market, we should subtract that 
from that approximately $40 billion fig- 
ure, ascertaining what it is we should 
subtract it, and I might say to my 
friend that the Mexican department of 
commerce statistics say that the 
maquiladora components exported 
from the United States to Mexico, 
maquiladora components, is, in 1992, 
34.7 percent, and I have got the cer- 
tified copy that I will be happy to send 
them. 
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But whatever the number is, does the 
gentleman agree that that should be 
subtracted from the $40 billion figure? 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Madam Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield to me, I 
think that would deny reality because 
that is clearly part of the border and 
part of the cross-border trade at this 
point. 

But I would also like to make the 
point that harks back to something my 
friend from Washington said earlier, 
that so many opponents of NAFTA are 
citing things that are really today’s 
problems, and, coming from a border 
State, as actually everyone in the 
Chamber tonight does, including the 
SPEAKER, coming from a border 
State, I think it is the status quo that 
needs to be changed. 

Right now opponents of NAFTA talk 
about job loss, they talk about envi- 
ronmental problems, they talk about 
immigration pressures and population 
shifts at the border. That is all the sta- 
tus quo. That is the current situation. 
One thing NAFTA does do is effectively 
require Mexico to fade out the 
maquiladora system. 

I come from a State that has, per- 
haps, benefited somewhat from the 
maquiladora system in certain aspects, 
but all and all I think it is a bad deal 
for Arizona, and it is probably not that 
great a deal for California as well. It is 
too intensive at the border, it has cre- 
ated those environmental problems 
that we keep talking about, it has cre- 
ated tremendous population problems 
and pressures, and I think, if you are 
concerned about those problems, the 
way to address them is not to defeat 
NAFTA. That enshrines the status quo. 
The way to deal with those problems 
and the way to deal with the question 
of how you count goods that move back 
and forth across the border to be as- 
sembled and resold is by changing the 
way the economies of the two countries 
relate to each other, and that is 
through the NAFTA. 

Mr. DREIER. That is the natural 
question which has to be raised. I was 
saying earlier that most of those, with 
the exception, of course, of my friend 
from San Diego who opposed this 
NAFTA, argue that we must have an- 
other free-trade agreement, and they 
say they support free trade. The fact of 
the matter is that we will end up with 
the status quo, and I think it is very 
sad that my friend from San Diego 
wants to maintain the status quo. He 
has what he now acknowledges to me is 
a protectionist bent, and he admits to 
being a protectionist. He did to me on 
the floor today as we were discuss- 
ing—— 

Mr. HUNTER. If the gentleman 
would yield, and I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, incidentally I thank my 
friend for giving me this time to re- 
spond and my friends who also share 
border districts—— 

Mr. DREIER. I hope my friend will 
acknowledge that I used some facts. 
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Mr. HUNTER. And my friend gave 
you his facts, and I did not mean to say 
him, simply sloganeering. That was 
mean. But let me just say to my friend 
that I have got some alternatives, and 
one alternative that I think we should 
do, and I would be—this comes from 
talking to a lot of business people who 
are contemplating flight to Mexico, 
NAFTA or no NAFTA, because of over- 
regulation in this country, because of a 
lack of an investment-friendly cli- 
mate—— 

Mr. DREIER. Well, I would ask my 
friend does he believe that there are 
United States businesses that are look- 
ing forward to the implementation of 
NAFTA so that they can automatically 
shift their operations to Mexico? 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me just answer, 
and I will be happy to tell the gen- 
tleman. My answer is: Let’s create an 
investment-friendly climate in the 
United States. Let’s give capital gains 
tax breaks, accelerated deprecia- 
tion—— 

Mr. DREIER. Well, my friend knows, 
and I know he has discussed these 
items, and I have formed, and I think 
my friend has joined, the zero capital 
gains tax caucus which obviously 
would create opportunities, and what 
that will do is it will allow us to 
produce even more that can be ex- 
ported into Mexico. I do not believe 
that maintaining these kinds of protec- 
tionist barriers is in any way bene- 
ficial. 

We have about 3 minutes left, and I 
know that my friend from Selah would 
like to make a contribution at this 
point, and, if I could just yield to him, 
if I have any time I would be happy to 
yield to my friend from San Diego. 

Mr. HUNTER. I want one more shot 
at the gentleman. 

Mr. INSLEE. Well, I appreciate it be- 
cause again this is illuminating to me, 
and what I learned many times in this 
Chamber is we spent hours and hours 
and hours debating issues that do not 
matter, and the gentleman may be 
right on some of these statistics. I am 
sure a lot of them are arguable. But 
these are arguments that, even though 
they are right, they do not matter, and 
let me tell my colleagues what I mean 
by that. 

We can argue about the right way to 
figure the batting average of the Phila- 
delphia team. There are lots of ways to 
figure that. Should you count errors? 
Should you count triples? There are 
lots of ways to figure the batting aver- 
ages of the respective teams. However 
there is no way to argue that, regard- 
less how you figure out how to cal- 
culate our exports, regardless of how 
you figure out how to calculate a bat- 
ting average, that if you insist on the 
status quo of Mexico having a fence 
that is only half as far out as us, we are 
going to lose more games. It is a simple 
fact of baseball, and it is a simple fact 
of economics. 
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So, Madam Speaker, let me entreat 
us not to argue how much the exports 
are. All I know is, if they are $1, they 
were $1 in 1987, and they are $5 now. 
Maybe they are at $5 billion, and they 
are $40 billion. All we know is they 
have got better after we have knocked 
down, so far, about 10 feet off that wall, 
and they are going to continue to get 
better when we take that wall down to 
zero where it belongs. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, I want 
to thank all of my friends who have 
participated in this. 

I will yield 10 seconds to my friend to 
respond, and then I would like to close 
this. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I say 
to the gentleman, “Thank you, and 
thank-you for this special order,” and 
let me just respond to my friend. 

This is a business deal and trading 
for a baseball player is a business deal. 
The gentleman would be pretty upset if 
you traded for a .350 hitter and you 
found out that the reason that he had 
.350 was because they counted all the 
walks as hits. That is what I am saying 
with respect to this $41 billion in ex- 
port statistics. We ought to work off 
the right statistics. 

Mr. DREIER. We are |talking all 
about sports, and I know my friends 
are going to want to switch to the 
game now, and probably most of those 
watching could care less about the se- 
ries if they are watching us. 

But let me just say, Madam Speaker, 
the fact of the matter is this is a win/ 
win situation unlike the baseball game 
where we will see either the Phillies or 
the Braves win the game. We will, with 
implementation of a North American 
Free-Trade Agreement, see'tremendous 
job opportunities and export opportuni- 
ties created on both sides of the border, 
and with that I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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FURTHER DEBATE ON NAFTA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
have appreciated this exchange with 
my three friends on NAFTA. I think it 
has been carried on in the tradition of 
the House of a good lively exchange 
with lots of facts and statistics cited 
on both sides. I just wanted to finish up 
with a couple of statistics that I think 
are important, because they are the 
underpinnings of this debate. I will 
give plenty of my time to my col- 
leagues to respond. 

I mentioned a few minutes ago that 
the fact that some of the statistics, 34.7 
percent of the exports to Mexico, ac- 
cording to the Mexican Department of 
Commerce, are maquiladora compo- 
nents that basically make a U-turn 
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ride, coming from an American manu- 
facturer. They go across the border a 
few miles to Tijuana or Juarez. They 
are added to or put together with Mexi- 
can value-added, and shipped back to 
the same people who made them and 
sold to them, and are called exports. 

That probably does not do the debate 
justice, because they are not true ex- 
ports. If you subtract them from the 
$40 billion figure, then you have about 
a $26 billion figure. 

I just wanted to take a few minutes 
and add to what I consider to be an- 
other phony component to this $40 bil- 
lion figure, that I think in fairness 
should also be subtracted. 

When Briggs & Stratton announced 
the other day they were leaving the 
United States and moving south to 
Juarez, they announced that some 240 
employees would be laid off and that 
they needed to be in Juarez. I think the 
representative of the company said 
something to the effect that you can- 
not pay 15 bucks an hour to people and 
make a profit on these engines, and 
this is necessary. 

When Briggs & Stratton goes south, 
if they take a truck loaded with, say, 
$2 million worth of machine tools from 
the factory that they are closing in the 
United States, and they drive that 
across the border, according to the in- 
formation that we have received from 
the Department of Commerce to date, 
and unlike Mr. Kantor’s letter on the 
U-turn exports, we do not have the 
written letter yet, but according to 
their information, when that truck, 
representing the factory equipment of 
a collapsed, closed, American plant 
that laid off 247 Americans crosses the 
Mexican border, President Clinton and 
Mickey Kantor will count the $2 mil- 
lion worth of equipment that is going 
south as a job-creating export in Mex- 
ico. 

Now, how will that be translated into 
jobs, into a jobs figure for this debate? 

The Department of Commerce and 
the U.S. Trade Representative will 
take that $2 million figure and they 
will apply a certain number of jobs to 
that export figure. They will do that on 
the basis that for every $1 billion in ex- 
port, theoretically about 20,000 jobs are 
supported. 

So President Clinton will be in the 
incredible position, and is on a daily 
basis, if you look at his statistics, and 
so is Mickey Kantor, of counting when 
American trucks carry equipment from 
closed American factories where the 
workers have been fired south into 
Mexico, of counting that equipment as 
a job creating export from the United 
States. 

Second, when a company like Smith 
Corona closes its factory in the United 
States, as it did, and fires 850 employ- 
ees and goes to Mexico to continue its 
production for sale in the United 
States, but employing Mexican work- 
ers, not American workers, and it 
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leaves 2,000 jobs in the supplier commu- 
nity in America that used to supply 
components for the typewriters still in 
America, but it receives those compo- 
nents, continues to receive the compo- 
nents from the American suppliers, but 
the American suppliers no longer send 
them to the Smith Corona factory in 
America, they send them to the Smith 
Corona factory in Mexico, President 
Clinton will say that those components 
that are sent by the 2,000 workers, 
making components in America for 
Smith Corona, to be shipped back to 
the United States, are now jobs that 
are linked to exports, and therefore the 
exodus of Smith Corona to Mexico cre- 
ated, presto, 2,000 jobs. 

My point is this: We have a debate 
here in which there are two sides, 
strongly armed with facts, figures, no- 
tions,” philosophies, et cetera. We 
should work from the same sheet of 
paper. The sheet of paper with respect 
to exports has been badly skewed, I 
think. I think it is grossly unfair and 
misleading to Americans to say that 
that $40 billion figure, which includes 
U-turn exports and exports of equip- 
ment from companies that have closed 
in America moving out, and has called 
those transfers, export-related jobs, is 
misleading and does the debate a dis- 
service. 

I would be happy to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding, and assure him 
that my colleague [Mr. DREIER] and I 
will not use as much time on his spe- 
cial order as he used on ours. 

I would like to make a couple of com- 
ments to the statement that you made. 
I mean, the first is, as far as the statis- 
tics, I think the point is to compare, as 
you say, apples to apples and oranges 
to oranges, the United States statistics 
indicate that currently exports to 
maquiladoras, to the twin plants, 
amount to 22 percent of what we export 
to Mexico, down from 32 percent 5 
years ago. 

I think you are quoting the Mexican 
statistics. It is not hard to believe that 
the Mexican Government might com- 
pute these statistics differently than 
the United States Government does. 
But I think in that case the point 
would be to compare the 1987 Mexican 
Government statistics with the 1992 
Government statistics. Because I think 
you will see that the trend is clearly 
downward. That exports back and forth 
to the maquiladoras are becoming a 
smaller and smaller proportion of what 
we export to Mexico. 

Eighty-three percent of the growth in 
exports from the United States to Mex- 
ico over the past 5 years is not for the 
twin plants, but is for consumption in 
Mexico, 

The second point in the gentleman's 
statement that causes me to rise is the 
gentleman referred to the experience of 
Briggs & Stratton. And you referred to 
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Smith Corona. Those are things that 
happened under the status quo. Those 
are plant movements and exports that 
happened under the current relation- 
ship between the two countries. Defeat- 
ing NAFTA does nothing to bring those 
plants back. In fact, defeating NAFTA 
does very little to change the incen- 
tives that caused those plants to move 
in the first place. Because, in fact, de- 
feating NAFTA may increase the in- 
centives for those plants to move, be- 
cause moving to Mexico means you can 
access both the United States and the 
Mexican markets, whereas remaining 
in the United States presents a barrier 
to the Mexican market. 

I am gratified, though, that the gen- 
tleman from California has mentioned 
these problems, because I think the so- 
lution is not to try and fight change, 
not to try and preserve the status quo, 
that is already slipping through our 
fingers, but I think the solution is in- 
stead to prepare for the change that is 
coming. I hope that the gentleman's 
concern over the workers that have 
been displaced because of these 
changes will cause him to support some 
initiatives for retraining, for job devel- 
opment, and so on, so that the people 
who are displaced, if what is happening 
now continues, will be able to become 
and remain productive members of our 
society. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would be happy to re- 
spond to the gentleman. The reason I 
cited the Mexican commerce statistics 
that 34 percent of these so-called ex- 
ports of the $40 billion are U-turn ex- 
ports is precisely because I saw Presi- 
dent Clinton’s briefing book that the 
gentleman has obviously quoted that 
says it is only 22 percent. So I went 
right to the source. I went to the Mexi- 
can Government. And the Mexican 
Government’s commerce statistics are 
34.7 percent. 

Now, ever if it is 22 percent, let us ac- 
knowledge that and let us take that off 
that $40 billion. If it is 33 percent, if 
you want to split the difference, let us 
take it off. 

I will tell you why it is important. It 
is important that you strip away these 
phony statistics, these U-turn exports, 
and do not call them job creating ex- 
ports, and it is important that you 
strip away this capital equipment when 
you close down an American factory 
and you move the used equipment to 
Mexico and President Clinton calls 
that a job-creating export. 
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It is important you take those phony 
Statistics away, because those statis- 
tics are being used by pro-NAFTA peo- 
ple to scare Americans. 

Mr. DREIER. Fear happens to be 
really on the side of the opponents of 
NAFTA. I think that a point needs to 
be made that, yes, U.S. businesses have 
in fact moved. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, the 
point that I am making is that if you 
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use those statistics, that $40 billion is 
being used by people to say, 700,000 jobs 
depend on exports. And that is not 
true. 

According to Prof. Harley Shakin of 
the University of California, when you 
strip off the phony figures, you have 
330,000 jobs dependent on exports. 

Madam Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER]. 

Mr. DREIER. Madam Speaker, the 
point that I was trying to make is one 
that I stated earlier. 

Of the United States businesses 
which have located in Mexico, we must 
remember that 70 percent of the busi- 
ness that they do is to access that 
consumer market, which they cannot 
today, without that incredibly high 
burden. I refer to the 20-percent tariff 
on computers, which, obviously, there 
are growing demands in Mexico for the 
utilization of computer technology, 
which is developed right here in the 
United States. And it seems to me that 
we need to realize that with that over- 
whelming percentage of business done 
by United States-owned operations in 
Mexico, in the Mexican consumer mar- 
ket, they have had no choice but to 
make those kinds of moves so that 
they can gain access to that market. 

Mr. HUNTER. Let me respond to my 
friend. In fact, the maquiladoras, in 
which Mexico claims 34.7 percent of our 
exports are shipped, cannot ship to the 
Mexican market. By law, they have to 
U-turn it back to the United States. 

Mr. DREIER. What happens to the 
maquiladora process under the NAFTA 
agreement? What is going to happen to 
the maquiladora process when we im- 
plement NAFTA and zero out the tariff 
barrier? 

Mr. HUNTER. If my friend will let 
me finish, Briggs & Stratton made a 
statement. When they are moving 
south, they are not expanding an en- 
gine market for Briggs & Stratton en- 
gines in Mexico. Their spokesman said, 
“I can’t afford to pay $15 an hour to 
Americans to make those engines. 
That is why I’m moving.”’ 

The Ford plant in Hermosillo that 
makes approximately 160,000 Fords 
with Mexican workers, high-quality, 
highly productive workers at $2.38 an 
hour, shipped every one of their Fords 
back to the United States. 

Mr. DREIER. I would say that we 
need to realize that several people who 
have written about this issue are abso- 
lutely correct. If we do believe in the 
free market process, there is no way in 
the world that we in the United States 
can justify paying $16 an hour for items 
that are produced at a wage rate of $3 
an hour. And if you really believe in 
markets, you realize that a parity is 
going to be struck there. That is the 
ultimate goal. That is what is going to 
happen, because we are clearly going to 
see benefits on both sides of the border. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is clear from 
what my friend, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DREIER] is saying, the 
market says that American wages 
should go down to be harmonized with 
Mexican wages. That is exactly the 
problem. 

The problem with NAFTA is not just 
American jobs going to Mexico, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HUN- 
TER] has so articulately said. It is also 
American wages being harmonized 
down, a favorite phrase of Mr. Kantor 
in front of my committee last week, a 
favorite phrase of the EPA Adminis- 
trator, a favorite phrase of former 
President Bush and President Clinton, 
harmonize wages down, harmonize en- 
vironmental safeguards down, har- 
monize labor safeguards down so that 
we have lower wages, 

Mr. DREIER. Our goal is to increase 
all of them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not want to 
see our wages and our benefits go down 
toward Mexico’s. I want to see theirs 
go up. That means that we do not need 
this NAFTA. It means we renegotiate 
something that will help bring Mexican 
wages up, something that will help 
bring the environmental standards up. 

Mr. DREIER. We look forward to 
that agreement. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, let 
me yield to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. COPPERSMITH], who has been 
waiting to get a word in edgewise here. 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I am scared bo 
stick my head in at this point, but I 
just want to make some comments in 
response to my friend from Ohio. 

I think that expressing concern for 
the workers of Mexico and hoping that 
their standard of living rises while op- 
posing the NAFTA is really contradic- 
tory. I think that is blessing them with 
kindness that they do not need. 

What they need is an increase in 
growth in their market, and that is 
how you get the win-win situation that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER] and I were referring to. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, and briefly to com- 
ment on this, this is why NAFTA is a 
bad business deal. This is why NAFTA 
does not work. 

Mexican workers are highly produc- 
tive. The experiments of the Big Three 
made in Mexico show that. They can do 
technical stuff. They can do it with 
high quality, and they will do it for a 
low wage and are doing it for a low 
wage. 

NAFTA can never work if $2,500-a- 
year workers never see their wages rise 
much above $2,500 a year. 

The leading economists, who are pro- 
NAFTA, do not predict any major rise 
in these wages from $2,500 a year. Be- 
cause of that, the American worker is 
left with the worst of all worlds. He has 
a gentleman, a counterpart south of 
the border, who is quite competent, 
with good equipment, good schooling, 
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and good middle-level management to 
take his job. But that person south of 
the border cannot by his products. 

A good deal is getting something for 
that which you are giving. Republicans 
are for good deals. This is not a good 
deal. 


CLOSING THOUGHTS 


(Mr. COPPERSMITH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. Madam Speak- 
er, it seems clear to me that we will 
not resolve the issue tonight, though 
we have tried mightily. 

Why do we not just continue the de- 
bate another night, because I know 
from the look on the Speaker’s face 
that while she will be glad to preside 
over this Chamber as long as it is re- 
quired, I think maybe we all should re- 
tire and continue the debate again to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COPPERSMITH. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. Madam Speaker, I 
think the gentleman has made a wise 
recommendation. I think that it is im- 
portant for us to see exactly where the 
Phillies and the Braves are. 

I thank all the gentlemen for partici- 
pating. 


—_—_—_—_—E————— 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. POMEROY (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today on account of a 
death in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. DORNAN, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DORNAN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. ROBERTS, for 60 minutes, on Oc- 
tober 27. 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Horn, for 60 minutes, on October 
12 and 19. 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lazio, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JEFFERSON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. JEFFERSON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. COYNE, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. LowEy, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Mr. MENENDEZ, for 60 minutes each 
day, on October 6 and 7. 

Mr. DERRICK, for 60 minutes, on Octo- 
ber 12. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. HUNTER, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DORNAN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) ' 

Mr. GALLEGLY in two instances. 

Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. COLLINS of Georgia in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. PORTER. 

. GOODLING in two instances. 


BERR 


. KYL, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. JEFFERSON) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. TORRICELLI in three instances. 
INSLEE. 

HOYER. 

KANJORSKI. 

REED. 

HAMILTON. 

DIXON. 

ESHOO in two instances. 
ACKERMAN. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. BARCA. 

Miss COLLINS of Michigan. 
Mr. PARKER. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. 

Brown of Ohio. 

TOWNS in two instances. 
OBERSTAR. 

MENENDEZ. 

SANDERS. 

BRWESTER. 

ANDREWS of Texas. 
STARK. 

COYNE. 

SERRANO. 

BECERRA. 

WOOLSEY. 

KAPTUR in two instances. 
LIPINSKI. 

. TRAFICANT in five instances. 
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Ms. 
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quest of Mr. DREIER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr. FILNER. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 
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S. 1487. An act entitled the ‘‘Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1993"; to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs and Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to designate 
the months of October 1993 and October 1994 
as “Country Music Month.” 


O —e | 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COPPERSMITH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, accord- 
ingly (at 9 o'clock and 28 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, October 7, 1993, at 
10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1972. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act to increase the statu- 
tory ceilings on license fees; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

1973. A letter from the Interim CEO, Reso- 
lution Trust Corporation, transmitting the 
1993 semiannual progress report of investiga- 
tions of professional conduct, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-647, section 2540 (104 Stat. 
4885); to the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs. 

1974. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-115, “Illegal Dumping En- 
forcement Temporary Act of 1993," pursuant 
to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

1975. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-108, “Administration of 
Medication by Public School Employees Act 
of 1993,” pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1976. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-114, “Prevention of Child 
Neglect Temporary Amendment Act of 1993,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(¢)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1977. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-112, “Cable Television 
Communications Act of 1981 Temporary 
Amendment Act of 1993," pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1978. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-113, “Unemployment 
Compensation Public School Employees 
Temporary Amendment Act of 1993," pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1979. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
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copy of D.C. Act 10-109, “Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect Prevention Children’s Trust Fund Act 
of 1993," pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1980. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-110, “Children’s Island 
Development Plan Act of 1993," pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

1981. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-111, “Lease of the Em- 
ployment Services Building Site Temporary 
Act of 1993," pursuant to D.C. Code, section 
1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1982. A letter from the Acting Director of 
Communications and Legislative Affairs, 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, transmitting the fiscal year 1992 annual 
report on Activities of the Commission, pur- 
suant to 42 U.S.C. 2000e-4(e); to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

1983. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Energy, transmitting the De- 
partment’s annual audit on the use of the 
Environmental Protection Agency’s [EPA] 
Superfund moneys for fiscal year 1992; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

1984. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Environmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the inspector gen- 
eral’s work in the Agency's Superfund pro- 
gram for fiscal 1992; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

1985. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy; transmitting a proposal for a dem- 
onstration project on new and innovative 
communications equipment and services for 
utilities; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

1986. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 93-41: Determination to Au- 
thorize the Transfer of Economic Support 
Fund to the Peacekeeping Operations Fund 
to Support Regional Peacekeeping for Libe- 
ria, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2318(b)(2); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1987. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 93-40: Transfer of $424,000 in fis- 
cal year 1993 foreign military financing funds 
to the economic support fund account for as- 
sistance to the Government of Mexico, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 2318(b)(2); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

1988. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification that the Agency 
for International Development intends to al- 
locate $493,000 from the Economic Support 
Fund [ESF] to the Department of Defense to 
fund critical humanitarian and civic action 
programs in Haiti, pursuant to section 632(a) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1989. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the results of the audit of the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation’s 1992 and 1991 
financial statements, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9106(a); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1990. A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting notification of a new standard for open- 
ness for Federal agencies in the implementa- 
tion of the Freedom of Information Act; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
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1991. A letter from the Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
Jackson, transmitting the annual pension 
plan report for the plan year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1993, for the farm credit retirement 
plan, pursuant to 31 U.S.C, 9503(a)(1)(B); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

1992. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Service Administration, 
transmitting a building project survey for 
Brownsville, TX, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 606(a); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation. 

1993. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting the 5-year pro- 
gram plan for improving the integration of 
basic energy research programs with other 
energy programs within the Department, 
pursuant to Public Law 102-486, section 2205 
(106 Stat. 3091); jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Science, 
Space, and Technology. 

1994. A letter from the Comptroller, De- 
partment of Defense, transmitting the quar- 
terly report on program activities to facili- 
tate weapons destruction and nonprolifera- 
tion in the former Soviet Union, during the 
quarter from April 1, 1993, through June 30, 
1993, pursuant to Public Law 102-396, section 
9110(a) (106 Stat. 1928); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs and Appropria- 
tions. 

1995. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting an in- 
terim report on the GAO review of the White 
House travel office, pursuant to Public Law 
103-50, section 805 (107 Stat. 261); jointly, to 
the Committees on Government Operations 
and Appropriations. 

1996. A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General for Legislative Affairs, Department 
of Justice, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title VI, section 601, of 
the Intelligence Authorization Act, fiscal 
year 1989, Public Law 100-453, as amended; 
jointly, to the Committees on Intelligence 
(Permanent Select) and Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 1012. A bill to establish a 
congressional commemorative medal for 
organ donors and their families; with an 
amendment (Rept. 103-276, Pt. 1). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 269. Resolution providing 
for consideration of the bill (H.R. 2739) to 
amend the Airport and Airway Improvement 
Act of 1982 to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal years 1994, 1995, and 1996, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 103-277). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 3221. A bill to provide for the adju- 
dication of certain claims against the Gov- 
ernment of Iraq; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Texas, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. 
KLUG, Mr. STENHOLM, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. PETERSON 
of Florida, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. CARR, 
Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. MCCURDY, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. BARCIA of Michigan, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. CLEM- 
ENT, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. 
EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. GILCHREST, Mr. 
GORDON, Mr. Goss, Mr. HAYES, Mr. 
HORN, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. HUTTO, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mrs. LLOYD, Ms. LONG, Mr. 
MCHALE, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. MILLER of Florida, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MORAN, Mr. 
NEAL of North Carolina, Mr. NUSSLE, 
Mr. ORTON, Mr. PARKER, Mr. PETRI, 
Mr. PORTER, Mr. SHAYS, Ms. SNOWE, 
Mr. TANNER, and Mr. TAUZIN): 

H.R. 3222. A bill to contain health care 
costs and improve access to health care 
through accountable health plans and man- 
aged competition, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce, Ways and Means, Education and 
Labor, and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECERRA (for himself and Mr. 
NADLER): 

H.R. 3223. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to establish fair and ex- 
pedited procedures for adjudicating political 
asylum claims and to prevent fraud and 
abuse in the asylum process; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY: 

H.R. 3224. A bill to direct the Forest Serv- 
ice to replace the modular airborne fire 
fighting system, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Natural Re- 
sources and Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida (for him- 
self, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. MFUME, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. BISHOP, Mr. BLACKWELL, Ms. 
Brown of Florida, Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. 
CLYBURN, Miss COLLINS of Michigan, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. Con- 
YERS, Mr. DIXON, Mr. FIELDS of Lou- 
isiana,. Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. 
FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. HAST- 
INGS, Mr. HILLIARD, Ms. NORTON, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHN- 
SON of Texas, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, 
Ms. MCKINNEY, Mrs. MEEK, Mr. 
OWENS, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RUSH, MR. 
Scott, Mr. STOKES, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. TOWNS, Mr. TUCKER, Ms. WATERS, 
Mr. WATT, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WYNN, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. ED- 
WARDS of California, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
TORRICELLI, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
and Mr. ROYCE): 

H.R. 3225. A bill to support the transition 
to nonracial democracy in South Africa; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs, 
Ways and Means, and Public Works and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. FOGLIETTA: 

H.R. 3226. A bill to prohibit an individual 
or entity providing services under any Fed- 
eral health program from refusing to provide 
services under such a program to an individ- 
ual on the grounds that the individual has 
been a plaintiff in a medical malpractice li- 
ability action; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce, Ways and Means, 
Post Office and Civil Service, Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Armed Services, and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. JEFFERSON (for himself, Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE, Mrs. MALONEY, Ms. 
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PELOSI, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. MANTON, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. NADLER, Mr. SHAW, 
Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, 
Mr. BLUTE, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. 
ZELIFF, Mr. CRANE, Mr. SUNDQUIST, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. FIELDS of Lou- 
isiana, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, 
Mr. ROTH, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. FILNER, 
Mr. HAYES, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. MCCRERY, Mr. LIVING- 
STON, Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mrs. MINK, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. FLAKE, 
Miss COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. DE 
LUGO, Mr. MATSUI, and Mr. OBER- 
STAR): 

H.R. 3227. A bill to repeal the reduction in 
the deductible portion of business meals and 
entertainment made by the Revenue Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida (for him- 
self, Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, Mr. GIB- 
BONS, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Ms. 
ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, Mr. MANTON, Mrs. MEEK, 


Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. OWENS, Mr. 
STARK, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. 
MENENDEZ, Mr, HASTINGS, Mr. 


HINCHEY, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. Goss, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. FILNER, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, Ms. BROWN of 
Florida, Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mr. MIL- 
LER of Florida): 

H.R. 3228. A bill to amend: the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to pro- 
vide services to immigrant children; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SERRANO (for himself, Mr. 
BECERRA, Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. 
PASTOR, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. DE 
LuGo, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. TORRES, Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. 
DIAZ-BALART, Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. 
MENENDEZ, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. 
TEJEDA, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, Mr. GENE GREEN of 
Texas, Mr. MILLER of California, and 
Ms. ENGLISH of Arizona): 

H.R. 3229. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SERRANO (for himself, Mr. 


RICHARDSON, Mr. GUTIERREZ, MS. 
ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. BACERRA, MS. 
VELAZQUEZ, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, 
Mr. DE Luco, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. 
MENENDEZ, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD): 


H.R. 3230. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to the 
health of individuals who are members of ra- 
cial or ethnic minority groups; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. TUCKER (for himself, Ms. Roy- 
BAL-ALLARD, Ms. WATERS, Mr. HORN, 
Mr. BECERRA, and Ms. HARMAN): 

H.R. 3231. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit tax-exempt fi- 
nancing of certain transportation facilities; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOLKMER: 

H.R. 3232. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide individuals re- 
ceiving State or local governmental pensions 
an exclusion equivalent to that received by 
Social Security recipients; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R. 3233. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take such actions as may be 
necessary to control the infestation of south- 
ern pine beetles currently ravaging wilder- 
ness areas in the State of Texas; jointly, to 
the Committees on Natural Resources and 
Agriculture. 

By Ms. WOOLSEY (for herself, Mr. 
BROWN of California, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. 
STARK, Mr. FILNER, Mr. TORRES, Mr. 
GIBBONS, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. NEAL of 
Massachusetts, Mr. DICKS, Ms. 
FURSE, Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. ED- 
WARDS of California, Mr. BECERRA, 
Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. FAZIO, 
Mr. FARR, Mr. BEILENSON, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. BISHOP, 
and Mr. WYNN): 

H.R. 3234. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive program of adjustment assistance to 
workers displaced as a result of any pro- 
gram, project, or activity carried out under 
Federal law; jointly, to the Committees on 
Ways and Means, Education and Labor, and 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. VOLKMER: 

H.J. Res. 273. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
Federal budget procedures; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS of Indiana: 

H.J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating October, 1993, as “National Spina 
Bifida Prevention Month"; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Ms. SNOWE (for herself and Mr. 
GILMAN): 

H. Con. Res. 159. Concurrent resolution 
concerning the identification of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel involved in United Nations 
and other multinational peacekeeping oper- 
ations for the purposes of the Geneva Con- 
vention; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. VOLKMER (for himself, Mr. DE 
LA GARZA, and Mr. ROBERTS): 

H. Con. Res. 160. Concurrent resolution to 
correct the enrollment of H.R. 3123; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

By Mr. BAKER of California (for him- 
self, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. BALLENGER, 
Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. BONILLA, Mr. BUNNING, 
Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. CANADY, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. COBLE, Mr. COM- 
BEST, Mr. Cox, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mr. DELAY, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. DREIER, Ms. 
DuNN, Mr. EWING, Mr. FIELDS of 
Texas, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. FRANKS of 
New Jersey, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Goss, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. HERGER, 
Mr. HOKE, Mr. HUFFINGTON, Mr. HUN- 
TER, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
INGLIS of South Carolina, Mr. INHOFE, 
Mr. ISTOOK, Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. 
KIM, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. LIGHT- 
FOOT, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. MCCOLLUM, 
Mr. MCKEON, Mr. MCINNIS, Mrs. MEY- 
ERS of Kansas, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. POMBO, Ms. PRYCE of 
Ohio, Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. STUMP, 
Mr. TALENT, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Mr. 
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TRAFICANT, Mr. UPTON, Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH, Mr. WALKER, Mr. WELDON, Mr, 
WOLF, Mr. ZELIFF, and Mr. ZIMMER): 

H. Res. 270. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives that any 
comprehensive health care reform legisla- 
tion should be considered on the floor of the 
House of Representatives under an open rule 
that authorizes any Representative to offer 
one or more amendments; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. WELDON (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, and Mr. MICA): 

H. Res. 271. Resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to initiate the immediate orderly with- 
drawal of United States Armed Forces from 
Somalia, to ensure the safe return of all 
members of the Armed Forces being held 
prisoner by Somali warlords, and recover the 
remains of members of the Armed Forces 
killed in Somalia; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


—_————E 
MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


247. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan, relative to ozone; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

248. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Mississippi, relative to taxes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

249. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan, rel- 
ative to medical care savings accounts; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and Education and Labor. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 44: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. CALVERT, Ms. 
ENGLISH of Arizona, Mr. GORDON, Mr. HAM- 
BURG, Mr. LEVY, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. QUINN, 
Mr. RAHALL, Mr. REYNOLDS, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD. 

H.R. 65: Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 300: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. BARLOW, and 
Mr. REYNOLDS. 

H.R. 302: Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. CANADY, and 
Mr, FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 303: Mr. WYNN. 

H.R. 304: Mr. SANGMEISTER and Mr. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin. 

H.R. 325: Mr. STUMP, Mr. KIM, Mr. BROWN of 
California, Mr. HEFNER, and Mr. COOPER. 

H.R. 326: Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. BARLOW, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. BROWN of Cali- 
fornia, and Ms. DELAURO. 

H.R. 466: Mr. BARCIA of Michigan and Mr. 
SARPALIUS. 

H.R. 467: Ms. BYRNE and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 585: Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 672: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts and 
Mr. HOKE. 

H.R. 723: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 737: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 789: Mr. DINGELL. 

H.R. 799: Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

H.R. 911: Mr. BLUTE and Mr. MANTON. 

H.R, 967: Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
BLUTE, and Mr. TALENT. 

H.R. 1034: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. FAWELL, and Mr. 
GILLMOR. 

H.R. 1046: Mr. FROST. 

H.R, 1078: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland and 
Mr. LEVY. 
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H.R. 1079: Mr. DEAL and Mr, SKEEN. 

H.R. 1080: Ms. HARMAN, Mr. DEAL, and Mr. 
SKEEN. 

H.R. 1081: Mr. DEAL. 

H.R. 1083: Mr. DEAL. 

H.R. 1089: Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 1146: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1151: Mr. BILBRAY, Ms. HARMAN, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr. ROSE, and Ms. SHEPHERD. 

H.R. 1164: Mr. BOEHLERT. 

H.R. 1182: Mr. FINGERHUT. 

H.R. 1191: Mr. DEAL and Mr. SKEEN. 

H.R. 1279: Mr. PALLONE, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. COPPERSMITH, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. 
LEvy, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. LANTOS. 

H.R. 1281: Mr. BARLOW. 

H.R. 1349; Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 1423: Mrs. LOWEY, Mrs. THURMAN, Mr. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. 
MORAN, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. 
Cox, and Mr. PETRI. 

H.R. 1431: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey and Mr. 
MANTON. 

H.R. 1496: Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. SAM JOHN- 
SON, and Mr. ROYCE. 

H.R. 1551: Mr. EVERETT and Mr. HOUGHTON. 

H.R. 1683: Mr, QUILLEN. 

H.R. 1707: Mr. KYL and Mr. BACCHUS of 
Florida. 

H.R. 1709: Mr. ROYCE, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. GIL- 
MAN, Mr. EWING, Mr. SHARP, Ms. DUNN, Mr. 
LEVY, Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. CAL- 
VERT, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. ANDREWS of New 
Jersey, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. QUILLEN, Ms. 
BYRNE, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Georgia, and Mr. WASHINGTON. 

H.R. 1758: Mr. GREENWOOD. 

H.R. 1831: Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 1886: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 1887: Mr. FAWELL. 

H.R. 1922: Mr. MACHTLEY. 

H.R. 1974: Mrs. FOWLER and Mr. HOBSON. 

H.R. 1981: Mr. HINCHEY, Mrs. MEYERS of 
Kansas, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. ANDREWS 
of New Jersey, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. WHITTEN, and 
Mrs. LLOYD. 

H.R. 2135: Mr. ROWLAND. 

H.R. 2292: Mr. VALENTINE and Mr. SCHUMER. 

H.R. 2340: Mr. SANDERS, Mr. FRANK of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Mr. TORKILDSEN. 

H.R. 2407: Ms. BYRNE. 

H.R. 2415: Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 2424: Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

H.R. 2467: Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. FISH, Mr. 
LAUGHLIN, Mr. LEHMAN, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. 
PENNY, Mr. RICHARDSON, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. 
STUDDs, Mr. TUCKER, and Mrs. THURMAN. 

H.R. 2479: Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
WYNN, Mr. RUSH, and Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 2622: Mr. CANADY. 

H.R. 2641: Mr. POSHARD, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. DEAL, Ms. FURSE, 
Mr. SABO, and Mr. BORSKI, 

H.R. 2708: Mr. KLUG, Mr. MINGE, Mr. JOHN» 
SON of South Dakota, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. EWING, Mr. 
HOEKSTRA, and Mr. NUSSLE. 

H.R. 2735: Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 2787: Mr. BERMAN. 

H.R. 2814: Mr. BLUTE. 

H.R. 2837: Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H.R. 2864: Mr. POSHARD, Mr. SANDERS, Ms. 
FURSE, and Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 2886: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. COMBEST, Mr. SAM 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. COPPERSMITH, Mr. 
LEWIS of Florida, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, and Ms. ENGLISH of Arizona. 

H.R. 2919: Mr. WAXMAN and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2921: Mr. MONTGOMERY. 
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H.R. 2927: Mr. NUSSLE, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. BAKER of 
California, and Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 2933: Mr. FILNER, Mr. HINCHEY, Ms. 
NORTON, and Mr. GUTIERREZ. 

H.R. 2950: Mr. GRANDY and Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.R. 2975: Mr. HYDE. 

H.R. 2989: Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 3012: Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

H.R. 3021: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
MCCANDLESS, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 3023: Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. FILNER, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. KILDEE, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
SAXTON, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, and Mrs. MINK. 

H.R. 3027: Mr. Cox. 

H.R. 3030: Mr. FIELDS of Texas. 

H.R. 3039: Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. TEJEDA, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, and Mr. HAYES. 

H.R. 3041: Mr. KANJORSKI. 

H.R. 3086: Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. SMITH of Michi- 
gan, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. KLUG, and Mr. POR- 
TER. 

H.R. 3088; Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, Mr. DELLUMS, and Mr. LEVY. 

H.R. 3098: Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. JEFFERSON, and 
Mr. Goss. 

H.R, 3122: Mr. KING, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. GINGRICH, 
and Mr. LEVY. 

H.R. 3125: Mr. MCKEON and Mr. SCHIFF. 

H.R. 3145: Mr. PORTER, Mr. CRANE, Mr. 
FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 
LEWIS of Florida, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina, Mr. FINGERHUT, Mr. ROYCE, 
Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. DREIER, Mr. PAXON, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, and Mr. CLEMENT. 

H.R. 3171: Mr. BROWN of California. 

H.R. 3182: Mr. DIAZ-BALART. 

H.R. 3184: Mr. MANN, Mr. YATES, 
BYRNE, and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3203: Mr. BEILENSON and Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 3211: Mr. CAMP. 

H.J. Res. 79: Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, 
Mr. GILMAN, and Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.J. Res. 103: Mr. LARocco, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. HOYER, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. FROST, Mr. SHARP, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. LANTOS, Ms. LAMBERT, Mr. 
DEUTSCH, and Ms. DANNER. 

H.J. Res. 113: Mr. BISHOP and Mr, TANNER. 

H.J. Res. 129: Mr. DEAL and Mr. SKEEN. 

H.J. Res. 175: Mr. HINCHEY, Ms. NORTON, 
Mr. REED, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
LARocco, Mr. LEACH, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. MANTON, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. 
OWENS, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. FRANK of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. BLUTE, and Mr. NEAL 
of Massachusetts. 

H.J. Res, 194: Mr, QUINN. 

H.J. Res. 212: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. 
LIGHTFOOT, Mr. SARPALIUS, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. 
YounG of Alaska, Ms. MARGOLIES- 
MEZVINSKY, Mr. HORN, Mr. WYNN, and Ms. 
MCKINNEY. 

H.J. Res, 218: Mr. BAESLER, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
COPPERSMITH, Mr. DEAL, Mr. EWING, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mr. FROST, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, 
Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. HILLIARD, Mr. 


Ms. 


HINCHEY, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. KLINK, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. LAZIO, Mr. LEVY, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. 


MCDERMOTT, Mr. MOAKLEY, Mrs. MORELLA, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. OWENS, Mr. 
POSHARD, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. 
REYNOLDS, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Ms. ROS- 
LEHTINEN, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. SWETT, and Mr. 
WHEAT. 

H.J. Res. 226: Mr. TRAFICANT, Mr. PRICE of 
North Carolina, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. CALLAHAN, 
Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. CONYERS, Ms. DANNER, Mr. 
SISISKY, Mr. GUTIERREZ, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
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PARKER, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. 
Younc of Florida, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. JOHN- 
SON of South Dakota, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. FIELDS of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. MURTHA, Mr, MACHTLEY, Mr. WYNN, 
Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. SABO, Mr. QUINN, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mrs. THURMAN, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and Mr. MCINNIS. 

H.J. Res. 234: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. KOPETSKI, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 


BATEMAN, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
PAYNE of Virginia, and Mr. PAYNE of New 
Jersey. 


H.J. Res. 254: Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. ROYCE, and 
Mr. MENENDEZ. 

H.J. Res. 257: Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. OLVER, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. LEACH, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. SARPALIUS, and Ms. 
BYRNE. 

H. Con. Res. 51: Mr. ROYCE. 

H. Con. Res. 59: Mr. TOWNS and Ms. FURSE. 

H. Con, Res. 91: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, 
Mr. MOAKLEY, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. MURTHA, 
Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. BARCIA of 
Michigan, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Mr. CLEMENT, Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. 
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FLAKE, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. SHARP, 
and Mr. TOWNS. 

H. Con. Res. 107: Mr. HANCOCK, Mrs. FOWL- 
ER, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. WYDEN. 

H. Con. Res. 110: Mr. PAXON and Mr. GALLO. 

H. Con. Res. 122: Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. PALLONE, Mr. SOLOMON, Ms. HAR- 
MAN, Mr. WELDON, Mrs. MORELLA, and Mr. 
SUNDQUIST. 

H. Con. Res. 140: Mr. BERMAN. 

H. Con. Res. 156: Mr. DICKEY, Mr. COPPER- 
SMITH, Mr. WELDON, Mr. PENNY, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
MINGE, Mr. PAYNE of Virginia, Ms. PELOSI, 
Mr. HOAGLAND, Mrs. THURMAN, Mr. COOPER, 
and Mr. FROST. 

H. Res. 38: Ms. BYRNE. 

H. Res. 227: Mr. FINGERHUT. 

H. Res. 239: Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. 
FIELDS of Texas, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. ROYCE, 
and Mr. CRAPO. 


EEO 
AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 
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H.R. 2739 


By Mr. LIGHTFOOT: 
—At the end of title II of the bill add the fol- 
lowing: 
SEC. 212. CHILD RESTRAINT SYSTEMS ON COM- 
MERCIAL AIRCRAFT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 601 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. App. 1421) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

‘“(g) CHILD RESTRAINT SYSTEMS.—Not later 
than 90 days after the date of the enactment 
of this subsection the Secretary shall issue 
regulations requiring the use of child safety 
restraint systems approved by the Secretary 
on any aircraft operated by an air carrier in 
providing interstate air transportation, 
intrastate transportation, or overseas air 
transportation. Such regulations shall estab- 
lish age or weight limits for children who are 
to use such systems."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents contained in the first section of 
such Act is amended by inserting at the end 
of the matter relating to section 601 the fol- 
lowing new item: 


“(g) Child restraint systems.”. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


(Legislative day of Monday, September 27, 1993) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable HERB KOHL, a 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Let us observe a moment of silence in 
prayer for Joseph Belvedere, res- 
taurant manager, who had double by- 
pass surgery yesterday. 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: For every one that ask- 
eth receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened.—Matthew 7:7-8. 

Gracious God our Father, Jesus was 
very precise in His invitation to pray- 
er. Midst all their struggle with impon- 
derable issues, lay upon the hearts of 
the Senators the need to pray. Busy as 
they are, help them to find time, to 
take time, to make time for a few min- 
utes of prayer each day. 

We are reminded of the poetic words, 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” Though 
prayer does not absolve us from respon- 
sibility, it can help us be more effi- 
cient. And we have God’s assurance 
that He hears and answers. 

In the name of Him Who prayed, 
‘“* * * not my will, but thine, be done.” 
(Luke 22:42). Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The bill clerk read the following let- 
ter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, October 6, 1993. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HERB KOHL, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the 
duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


—_—_————— 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of H.R. 2750, which the clerk will re- 
port. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2750) making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) D'Amato (for Bond) amendment No. 
1014, to make funds available to repair and 
rebuild airports damaged as a result of the 
Midwest floods of 1993, 

(2) Boxer/Feinstein amendment No. 1021, to 
provide additional emergency relief resulting 
from the Loma Prieta Earthquake. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question is the Boxer 
amendment numbered 1021. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 5 min- 
utes as if in morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


—_———— 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN KOSOVA 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
have been concerned about human 
rights in Kosova. The United States 
has sent troops to Macedonia. In so 
doing, the United Nations and the 
United States have drawn an imagi- 
nary line, sort of giving approval to 
Serbian control of Kosova. 

I know the whole situation regarding 
the former Yugoslavia is very complex. 
But this issue of the Albanian group in 
Kosova has been overlooked by many 
in the whole Yugoslavian conflict. 
Kosova has been quieter or not in the 
news as much as certain other parts of 
the former Yugoslavia. But if a dis- 
turbance occurs in Kosova, it could 
very well bring several other countries 
into that war, including Greece, Tur- 
key, and others. 

So I think it is of great importance 
that we watch very closely what hap- 
pens in Kosova, one of the autonomous 
regions within the former Yugoslavia. 

Yesterday, in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I asked the Assistant Sec- 


retary of State what the United States 
policy was regarding Kosova. I received 
a somewhat mixed answer. I have 
asked for more details in terms of what 
our policy will be. 

But the problem is that we have 
drawn sort of an imaginary line by put- 
ting troops into Macedonia. By virtue 
of that, there is a signal that that is 
the line beyond which the Serbs cannot 
go. There is a signal that perhaps there 
is an acceptance in the West that 
Kosova will belong to Serbia. That is 
not my interpretation and it should 
not be our policy. 

I hope we get a very clear policy defi- 
nition from this administration that 
we do not accept Kosova being under 
Serbia. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed as in 
morning business. I would like to make 
a brief statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


TRAGEDY IN SOMALIA 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I along 
with, I think, many of the Members of 
Congress, have made our observations 
about the tragedy that is taking 
place—and I say tragedy—in Somalia: 
The death of 12 soldiers; the wounding 
of 70-plus; the fact that there are some 
who may be missing, 8 unaccounted 
for; we know at least 1 who has been 
taken hostage; the fact that bodies 
have been desecrated in a savage man- 
ner—these things are very disquieting; 
the fact that these Rangers were 
pinned down for 9 hours before help fi- 
nally got to those many wounded, and 
12 dead. 

We can second-guess how we got to 
this position, what should have been 
done. But I have to tell you and share 
with you publicly that this morning I 
read an account that the U.S. general 
in charge asked for tanks to be sent, 
heavy armor to be sent to deal with the 
problems of protecting his troops and 
giving him the firepower necessary. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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The request by the American com- 
mander for those tanks, reportedly, 
was disapproved by the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Aspin. 

I have to tell you I believe in civilian 
control of the military. Indisputably, 
undeniably it has been one of the great 
strengths of this democracy, of our Na- 
tion, that the military command abso- 
lutely is subservient and must take its 
orders from the civilian Government. 
That is as it should be. 

Having said that, there is a proper re- 
lationship that must not be breached, 
and we should not have civilians deter- 
mining what kind of gun or weapon 
‘will be used to defend a position. And 
in this situation, to have the Secretary 
of Defense denying—denying—military 
hardware that a commander on the 
field feels is necessary to protect his 
troops, is unconscionable, and to sug- 
gest that the Congress of the United 
States, that there would have been a 
backlash if we had sent tanks there is 
nonsense. I did not know that we were 
going to place our young men in a posi- 
tion and then deny them help because 
we were afraid there might be a back- 
lash from the public or from the Con- 
gress. How dare we send young men 
into a confrontation, or a possible con- 
frontation, and not see that they are 
adequately supplied. 

If that report is accurate—and I have 
every reason to believe that it is—then 
shame on us. I think the Secretary 
owes us an explanation as to why he 
denied tanks that a commander asked 
for that conceivably could have saved 
the situation and conceivably would 
have lessened the loss of life and the 
wounding and the damage that took 
place. When we attempted to reach the 
outfit that was pinned down, they had 
to suspend for a number of hours be- 
cause we did not have the armored per- 
sonnel carriers or the vehicles to get us 
through the fire of the enemy. 

I have to tell you, this is not some- 
thing that instills confidence in the 
American people or in this Senator in 
what we are doing in Somalia. 

I am going to take this opportunity 
to also touch on another subject. Be- 
fore we find ourselves again involved in 
a situation where we set up some noble 
name—we are now nation-building. 
What the heck do they mean by nation- 
building? Who are we to determine how 
a nation is going to be built? Do we 
really think that we are the magic peo- 
ple who are going to rebuild a nation? 
It is one thing to give aid to people 
who are starving, give them food—we 
understand that—make it possible for 
food to get there. But nation-building? 

Now we have something new: Peace- 
keepers. It sounds nice: peacekeepers. 
But if you have under the name of 
peacekeepers a situation that exposes 
tens of thousands of U.S. service per- 
sonnel to a hostile environment, I do 
not call that peacekeeping. I have to 
tell you, it is a nice name, but this 
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Senate is going to be opposed to send- 
ing any troops into an area where we 
have belligerent parties on each side 
that have far superior firepower than 
we do. And to send 25,000 soldiers as 
peacekeepers into Bosnia is absolute 
madness. Maybe this terrible tragedy 
that took place in Somalia has a silver 
lining to the extent that it opens our 
eyes up to what we may be getting into 
as it relates to Bosnia. 

I do not think we should be com- 
pelled because of inaction of the past 
administration as it relates to Bosnia, 
in allowing that situation to get well 
beyond control where we have no im- 
pact and could have none without risk- 
ing tremendous casualties. The fact of 
the matter is that we had better dis- 
cuss very clearly what sending 25,000 
troops abroad in a hostile environment 
means. I suggest it would be replicat- 
ing what is taking place in Somalia 
today. I am talking about what took 
place this past week. 

The fact of the matter is 25,000 is al- 
most insignificant in that hostile ter- 
rain, in that hostile area where we 
have hundreds of thousands of people 
who are under arms at the present 
time. I would be very, very, very skep- 
tical of going forward or permitting 
that to take place. 

So, Mr. President, I feel we had bet- 
ter get this out on the table now. I do 
not want to see a repeat of what is tak- 
ing place in Somalia, even under the 
laudatory purposes of calling someone 
peacekeepers. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. X 

Mr. EXON. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. EXON. Madam President, would 
the Chair kindly advise the Senator 
from Nebraska as to the pending mat- 
ter before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is by Senators 
BOXER and FEINSTEIN. 

Mr. EXON. I see that a quorum call 
was in effect. I would like 5 minutes to 
discuss the Somalia situation. If the 
managers of the bill would agree, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 minutes to 
proceed as in morning business, with 
regard to some remarks that I think 
are appropriate on Somalia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 


THE SITUATION IN SOMALIA 


Mr. EXON. Madam President, there 
is a very wrenching concern facing 
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America today. I attended a meeting of 
House and Senate Members with the 
Secretary of Defense yesterday. The 
Secretary of Defense was accompanied 
by the Secretary of State. I have to say 
that this was somewhat of a rancorous 
meeting, where frustration and 
doubts—many of them very sincere— 
were raised. 

I suggest that while I think all of us 
at this time are concerned about how 
America is going to extricate itself 
from the very serious situation that 
faces our troops, and any of our troops 
there who are now captive—prisoners 
of war, hostages, call them what you 
will—let us not forget them in our con- 
sideration as to what we do. 

I recognize and realize that with the 
horrors that we have seen there now, 
and indeed including the briefings that 
I have had as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I am very much 
concerned, if not somewhat frightened, 
about the prospects that face our 
forces there right now. 

There is a great deal of talk today 
about cutting and running. Some peo- 
ple say that would be the courageous 
thing to do under the circumstances. 
That certainly is something that I 
think should be listed as an option. Be- 
fore we rush to judgment on this mat- 
ter, I think we better first recognize, as 
I think all Americans would agree, 
that before we cut and run, we should 
make sure that we are not abandoning 
one or more prisoners of war, captives, 
hostages, call them what you will. We 
have a responsibility to them as well. 

Madam President, I simply say that I 
hope this is a time when we would not 
rush to knee-jerk reactions. I hope that 
we can recognize and realize that the 
Senate has already passed legislation 
that requires the President of the Unit- 
ed States to report back to us within 9 
days as to what his plans are. 

As one Senator who is very much 
concerned about the situation there, 
who believes that our troops there at 
the present time are in more peril, I 
think, than most people realize, I am 
worried about the chain of command; I 
am worried about the ineffectiveness of 
our forces, regardless of command, to 
come to a more prompt relief of our 
rangers, rather than a T-hour delay. 
These are all very legitimate concerns. 

However, I really believe that it is 
time for all of us to sit down and talk 
and think very cautiously and very 
carefully about any abrupt action, 
however well-intentioned, by the House 
and Senate, venting their frustrations 
about the serious situation we find our- 
selves in there. 

As an example, we hear that the 
President may be sending additional 
troops and additional equipment. I 
hope that any additional troops or 
equipment sent in there can be justi- 
fied on the grounds that it is protect- 
ing the troops that we already have 
there, which I think is a major concern 
of many of us today. 
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So I simply say that while extricat- 
ing ourselves from the situation that is 
of paramount importance, I do hope 
that we can approach this with some 
caution, with some understanding that 
we had better know where we are going 
and what we are going to do. The way 
we take and extricate ourselves from 
that situation is one that should be 
given careful consideration. I, frankly, 
am looking forward to a situation 
where the President of the United 
States, within 9 days or sooner, will 
send his message to the U.S. Senate, as 
we have requested, about some kind of 
a timetable that we can work on to ex- 
tricate ourselves from that situation. 

I simply say that precipitous action 
on our part, without knowing the pros 
and cons, the pluses and minuses, is 
something we might look back on and 
regret as we look back on the situation 
that I am afraid is going to be with us 
for some time. I am pleading for a lit- 
tle bit of understanding, a little more 
discussion, a little more time for the 
President and the command authori- 
ties of the United States in working 
with the United Nations to try and 
work our way out of this in a quick 
fashion, but in a fashion that would not 
make us look back with regrets on 
some precipitous action that we might 
take in a matter of hours that might in 
the future be looked back on as not one 
of the finer moments of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 

I thank my colleagues, and I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Kan- 
sas, is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, first 
let me say I think the Senator from 
Nebraska makes a great deal of sense. 

It is not a time for panic. I think we 
need to come to a resolution over what 
is happening in Somalia, but we should 
not do it in any way that would either 
now or later impact on the integrity 
and the honor of American forces. 

So I hope that we will give the Presi- 
dent the time we said we would give 
him. We passed a resolution saying to 
report by October 15. That is a week 
from Friday. That is not very far. 

I do think there are a number of 
questions the Senator from Nebraska 
has pointed out that should be raised 
and should be answered, but I think the 
underlying concern of the American 
people is whether or not we are in 
charge or the United Nations is in 
charge. 

I am waiting for the American plan, 
the President’s plan, not Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali’s plan. He may have a 
different view of America or our inter- 
est in Somalia than we have. I know he 
is an outstanding person. I have no 
quarrel with that. But this is an Amer- 
ican problem. It is American lives, 
American dollars, American blood, one 
American POW or more, and I think 
that means that it should be our deci- 
sion and our plan. 
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If the President or the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of State, the 
command structure, are prepared to 
give us a plan, I think they will find 
fair treatment in the Congress on both 
sides of the aisle. 


NAFTA 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, we are 
entering a decisive phase for the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement. In 
less than 1 month, the President ex- 
pects to submit to Congress legislation 
to implement NAFTA, which is the 
North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment. This trade agreement is going to 
pass because it is good for the United 
States. People are beginning to recog- 
nize this. 

North American Free-Trade Agree- 
ment opponents went several laps be- 
fore we even finished lacing up our 
shoes. Now that has changed. A lot of 
change is happening, and we are now 
finding, in polls taken—in fact, last 
Friday, the L.A. Times’ poll showed 42 
percent of Americans who closely fol- 
low the issue favor the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement, with 37 percent 
opposed. But it is changing, and the 
change is in the right direction. Once 
the American people get the facts, it 
makes a difference. 

We are all entitled to our views, but 
we are not entitled to our facts. Wheth- 
er it is Ross Perot or someone else, 
they are not entitled to their facts. 
The facts are the facts, and the facts 
are that this agreement is good for us 
and good for American workers. I 
think, as we continue to spell out the 
pluses in the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement, the support is going 
to continue to rise because people are 
beginning to see that the so-called jobs 
flight argument against NAFTA is a 
red herring and a fraud. 

As the Washington Post noted earlier 
this week, look at what happens when 
an auto manufacturer like BMW has to 
choose a location for a major new 
plant. They did not choose Mexico. 
BMW never chose Mexico. All the argu- 
ments opponents make would apply. 
Why did they not choose Mexico, with 
all the cheaper labor? They chose 
South Carolina. 

Mercedes-Benz also needed a new 
plant. Where will that new plant and 
those jobs be located? Not in Mexico. 
They will be in Alabama. 

So all the reasons all these people 
say everything is going to move to 
Mexico has just been disputed, rather, I 
think, successfully, by facts—not by 
someone’s statement, not by some bi- 
ased opponent of the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement. 

The reason they are located in the 
United States is that the United States 
workers are among the most produc- 
tive, highly skilled in the world. U.S. 
transportation is first class, and access 
to technology and supplies is assured. 
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NAFTA does not undermine the rea- 
sons for choosing the United States. It 
reinforces the reasons people come to 
the United States. NAFTA brings down 
barriers to our products, and it also 
eliminates incentives for some compa- 
nies to locate in Mexico in the first 
place. Those companies and those jobs 
will come back to the United States. 

Let us not forget one basic fact. 
Again, it is a fact; it is not BOB DOLE’s 
fact or someone else’s fact, or some- 
one’s view. It is a fact we have 700,000 
jobs in America where we are, in effect, 
creating products we sell to Mexico. It 
is 700,000 jobs. Under NAFTA, that 
number is going to approach 1 million 
within 2 years. Since 1986, we have 
gone from a $5.7 billion trade deficit 
with Mexico to a $5.6 billion trade sur- 
plus. 

Look at Japan. There is a high-wage 
country. People say wages in Mexico 
are not high enough; that is why we 
cannot deal with Mexico. We have 
about a $60 billion trade deficit with 
Japan, where the average hourly wage 
is around $14 or $15 per hour. 

For all the reasons I hope to explain 
on a daily basis on the Senate floor, I 
hope we can consider NAFTA and pass 
NAFTA before Thanksgiving. We are 
not going to be exporting jobs to Mex- 
ico. We will just be exporting—export- 
ing goods, exporting things that we 
make in the United States, exporting 
farm product. It is going to mean more 
jobs, and more jobs, and more jobs. 

Yes, for Mexico, as their economy is 
going to get better. As it gets better, 
they are going to buy more from the 
United States. That means more jobs, 
and more jobs for people who live in 
the United States of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
before the distinguished Republican 
leader leaves the floor, may I just com- 
pliment him on his remarks this morn- 
ing, and suggest in his presence here 
that if we have been, in the last 5 
years, exporting more American goods 
and services to Mexico than ever be- 
fore, thus creating jobs here, I wonder 
if he would share his logic as to what 
happens if we take down the trade bar- 
riers. 

Americans must understand that 
right now there is an inhibition for 
American products to go to Mexico be- 
cause they have tariffs that are, in 
most cases, three to five times higher 
than ours. So our businesses are penal- 
ized. 

If we take those down, I ask my 
friend, Senator DOLE, what does he 
think would happen? Which is, in es- 
sence, what we are going to do with the 
trade agreement—take those tariffs 
down over time. What does he think 
would happen? 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I think 
the conclusion is obvious. We are going 
to trade more and export more. Right 
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now, there is a little wall down there. 
It is a Mexican wall, not our wall. Our 
tariffs are very low. All this wringing 
of hands, how terrible it is going to be, 
that it means job flight and all that, 
they tell us in Detroit—and I was in 
Detroit a couple weeks ago—that in 
the first year after the agreement is 
reached, we were going to sell 1 billion 
dollars’ worth of automobiles in Mex- 
ico. That is 12,000 to 15,000 new jobs 
right there. 

You have to keep in mind that Mex- 
ico is not as big as the European econ- 
omy—not much smaller; only 86 mil- 
lion people. But it is our third largest 
trading partner. Every time we spend a 
dollar in Mexico exporting goods, 70 
cents comes to the United States. It is 
going to get better as the Mexican 
economy improves. 

In my view, this should be, I guess— 
with Michael Jordan retiring—a slam- 
dunk, this agreement; but it is not. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I think the Senator 
is right. I think when the American 
people understand all we can do is in- 
crease the things we sell to that coun- 
try, thus creating jobs, they are going 
to be on our side. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

———— a ——— 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1021 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. DOMENICI. What is the business 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is the Feinstein- 
Boxer amendment, amendment No. 
1021. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
will not speak long, but I want to ad- 
dress the amendment just briefly, and I 
am not managing this bill for the Re- 
publicans; Senator D’AMATO is. Obvi- 
ously, Senator DOLE is concerned about 
this amendment, and a number of peo- 
ple on our side of the aisle are. Let me 
try to explain why. 

First, in all deference to our two col- 
leagues from California, led by Senator 
BOXER, who is here, I have worked with 
Senator BOXER for many years. She 
was on the Budget Committee in the 
House when I was working on our budg- 
ets here. But I do believe this amend- 
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ment raises more questions than it an- 
swers. 

Monday, on the morning that the 
Transportation appropriations bill was 
scheduled to be considered by the Sen- 
ate, the administration sent up an—I 
do not want to say alleged; if they 
want to call it an emergency, they 
can—but they sent up a so-called emer- 
gency request to be offered as an 
amendment. This proposal calls for the 
appropriation of $315 million to be used 
in the reconstruction of a highway 
damaged in the 1989 California earth- 
quake known as Loma Prieta. 

The President has declared this $315 
million dollars to be an emergency 
spending, and that is pursuant to the 
1990 budget agreement. This earth- 
quake occurred in 1989. In 1990, we cre- 
ated within the budget process a way 
that we could spend money in excess of 
our budgets without paying for it if it 
is an emergency. So if it is an emer- 
gency, you spend the money, and the 
deficit goes up because you are not re- 
quired to pay for it as you would if you 
were going to add something that was 
not an emergency over and above the 
budget. That would be subject to a 
point of order. This will not be, if it is 
an emergency. We will just spend $315 
million, adding directly that much to 
the deficit of the United States. 

Now, the President can declare an 
emergency and ask Congress to concur 
that it is. But frankly, it was pretty 
well defined in the 1990 agreement what 
an emergency was and is; and I have 
very great doubts, based on the facts as 
I understand them, that this is an 
emergency contemplated by that 1990 
agreement. Certainly, as I attempt to 
review it, I have serious difficulty on 
the facts as to whether we should pay 
this $315 million. 

Now, frankly, that just leads me to 
the conclusion that we ought not do it 
on this bill. Frankly, it has waited a 
long time already. 

In fact, I think the facts in that part 
of California, included citizens there 
saying you should not build it where it 
was but move it elsewhere, which I un- 
derstand costs $200 million. And I un- 
derstand that not by way of any hear- 
ing. I do not know if there has ever 
been any hearing on this issue. But I 
think Senator FEINSTEIN, who is now 
here on the floor, indicated in a state- 
ment yesterday that it costs $200 mil- 
lion for a new right-of-way alone. 

Now, a new right-of-way means that 
we are not going to build this freeway 
like it was where it was, but some- 
where else. Now, maybe that is the 
right thing to do. But I am not sure 
that is an emergency, when you move 
it from one place to another. It may 
just be what people want in the area. 

Is that an emergency? If they want to 
build a freeway in a totally different 
direction and say we are not going to 
rebuild the one that was broken up by 
the earthquake, is the added cost for 
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that an emergency? I am not saying 
today that it is not, but what I am say- 
ing is, these facts were known for a 
year and a half. That is my under- 
standing. If I am wrong on the facts, 
whatever the distinguished Senators 
from California say with reference to 
when it was found out and what it is 
for, I am willing to listen to. 

But it does not change the fact that 
you should not declare it an emergency 
when you have had facts and the evo- 
lution of this problem for a year and a 
half about an earthquake that occurred 
in 1989, with estimates of its recon- 
struction costs occurring not last week 
but a long time ago, and then take an 
appropriations bill and add one piece of 
a disaster and say, ‘Here, this is an 
emergency.” 

Frankly, if this is an emergency, it is 
the thought of the Senator from New 
Mexico that there are going to be other 
additions to the various disasters we 
have had. Why do we not wait and have 
hearings on them and pool them and 
declare an emergency for a number of 
them after we know precisely what we 
are doing? 

The mere fact that this President 
sends a letter up saying it is an emer- 
gency does not necessarily mean that, 
without understanding precisely why, 
we ought to rubberstamp that. 

And I might say that there are many 
wondering why we should pay for this— 
that it is not an emergency; that a sub- 
stantial portion of it is not even an 
emergency under the 1990 act—because 
citizens wanted to change its route. 
And I understand that has been stated 
here, although part of the new costs 
might be because you need different 
engineering. Those things ought to 
come out in due course. This is serious. 

While it is important that we do 
things like this and we help where we 
can, you know, we do pass budgets with 
caps, saying you cannot spend any 
more than this without taking a con- 
sequence. 

Incidentally, Madam President, if 
you exceed the legal cap, the con- 
sequence is that you pay for it, you pay 
for that program that exceeded the 
cap. 

How do you do it? Arbitrarily, the 
OMB Director—the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Director—by law, 
cuts all the programs of a similar type 
by an amount necessary to get that ex- 
penditure back down, not an incon- 
sequential part of our attempt to keep 
the deficit under control; a pretty sig- 
nificant philosophy, theory, and reality 
check for everybody. 

So, I believe that we understand this 
to be the case. We appropriated $2.8 bil- 
lion for relief of this earthquake. One 
billion dollars of that was to the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration. We did 
that some time ago, as we should have. 
Now we have a request for $315 million 
for added costs to the freeway and its 
reconstruction needs. 
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Now, as I understand it, the commu- 
nity there was instrumental in winning 
a relocation question. And, as I indi- 
cated, Senator FEINSTEIN yesterday 
said that the $200 million for the right- 
of-way was part of that cost that we 
are being asked to defray here today. 

So, Madam President, from this Sen- 
ator’s standpoint, I do not like the way 
we are appropriating or budgeting for 
national emergencies. I think we ought 
to have a rather substantial portion of 
the moneys each year set aside for 
emergencies, even if we use some aver- 
age of the last 4 or 5 years. It ought to 
be a rather large amount, so we do not 
have to exceed our budgetary caps 
every time a disaster comes along by 
finding it an emergency. We do not 
have to find it an emergency if we have 
the money to pay for it. It is just we do 
not have the money to pay for it, and 
we find an emergency and borrow. 

Having said that, just so everyone 
will know, this becomes a rather big 
part of the American deficit, not just 
the $315 million. Since that 1990 budget 
agreement, domestic emergency spend- 
ing has totaled about $14.3 billion. 
About $12.2 billion of that is already 
spent. Thus, we have added to our 
agreed-upon deficit that amount of new 
expenditures. 

And, again, I am not trying to put 
this $315 million out of any proportion. 
But what I am saying is, these little 
bits kind of add up, such that we are 
exceeding our caps by almost $13 bil- 
lion and we have done that by seeking 
emergency designations. So it becomes 
a rather significant experience in the 
budgetary prospects and processes of 
this country. 

Again, I clearly recommend this 
amendment not be offered in this way; 
that it be pooled, and that in due 
course, if it and others are to be de- 
clared emergencies before we leave this 
year, before we adjourn, that it be done 
in an urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions bill of sorts that pools more of 
them and has some time for looking at 
them, having hearings on them and the 
like. 

There are other Members on this 
side, and I would say quite a few, who 
are very concerned about using the 
emergency designation under these cir- 
cumstances. This Senator, as best he 
can, suggested it ought not be offered 
here or that we ought to find a way to 
pay for it if it is going to be done here. 
And if it is truly an emergency when 
scrutinized, and we want to make deci- 
sions that facts like these do yield an 
emergency for spending, then we ought 
to do it with a little more thoughtful- 
ness, a little more investigation. Be- 
cause these are not normal facts re- 
garding an emergency, nor was it just 
found out 2 or 3 days ago and thus 
brought to the floor as an emergency 
on this bill. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mrs. BOXER. Will the Senator be 
willing to yield to me, because I would 
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very much appreciate asking him a 
question. 

Mr. DOMENICI. 
pleased to. 

Mrs. BOXER. If the Senator just has 
a few minutes? If I can make a few 
comments and then get to my ques- 
tion, will he be willing to stay for 
about 5 minutes? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I had not planned to, 
but I will. 

Mrs. BOXER. Thank you very much, 
I say to my friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, first 
of all I really want to compliment my 
friend from New Mexico, who is cer- 
tainly one of the leading experts on 
budget matters, for his comments and 
for the tone of his comments which I 
really take to heart. The Senator is 
raising legitimate questions that he 
has, yet he is leaving the door open. He 
is basically saying: Prove it to us, that 
this is an emergency. So I would like, 
before asking the Senator a question, 
to just go through briefly a couple of 
facts. 

In October of 1989, northern Califor- 
nia suffered a very severe earthquake. 
As the Senator probably remembers, it 
was the day of the World Series, so all 
of America saw the impact of that 
Loma Prieta earthquake on the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

I have here a picture. It is not easily 
seen, but it is a picture of the Inter- 
state 880, the Cypress link which, if the 
Senator might remember, collapsed. It 
was a double-decker freeway and the 
upper level collapsed; 42 people were 
killed. Very soon thereafter we had an 
emergency declaration which the en- 
tire Congress went along with. It was 
very timely. It was under President 
George Bush’s leadership that we got 
that emergency designation. 

The New York Times caption says, 
“Old structures fell, skyscrapers just 
swayed,” and it is the picture of the 
freeway collapsing. 

At that time we knew it was our obli- 
gation, the Federal Government's obli- 
gation, to move in and rebuild the Fed- 
eral structure. 

I want to make just a couple of 
points to the good Senator. This is a 
critical phase in the rebuilding of this 
structure, as Congressman RON DEL- 
LUMS pointed out in his letter that I 
put into the RECORD: 

The $315 million is the appropriation cur- 
rently being sought. This is expected to 
cover the remaining needs to complete the 
Cypress project. There may be additional 
funding required for remaining work to be 
done in the city of San Francisco—the Em- 
barcadero project and the terminal separa- 
tion structure. The $315 million would prob- 
ably complete most of the Cypress repairs. 

I know the Senator raises questions, 
“Why did you not build it exactly the 
way it was before it went down? It 
might have been less expensive.” I 
want to make this point clear to the 
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Senator. He may be right. Maybe we 
will hold hearings to bring in the engi- 
neers. But there was consensus that in 
an area that is prone to earthquakes 
you do not want to rebuild a double- 
decker freeway. What you want to do is 
not have that double-decker situation 
where you can have a collapse of one 
level on another. So the decision was 
then that we will make a broader free- 
way. And when you made that broader 
freeway you realized you were splitting 
a community in half and you have to 
buy up so many businesses and homes, 
it was too expensive. 

So they said OK, let us keep it in the 
same place and tunnel it. So then they 
took the estimates to tunnel it com- 
pared to moving it, and they found out 
it was $35 million more to tunnel it in 
the same area. 

So I say to my good friend, this is not 
an easy rebuild situation. It took a 
long time for the environmental im- 
pact statement under Federal law—2 
years. If the wheels of Government 
moved quicker I would not find myself 
in this situation, nor would Senator 
FEINSTEIN. We would have finished 
this. 

This is a complicated situation when 
a Federal freeway collapses and I hope 
to God we never again face it any- 
where, in New Mexico, in New York, in 
Illinois, in San Francisco, in Los Ange- 
les. It is brutal. I hope we are not going 
to punish a community because it took 
that long a time to get everything done 
so we can rebuild this thing in a way 
that is safe and sound and we are never 
going to face this again. 

So my question to the good Senator 
is this. If we were to hold some hear- 
ings, if we were to bring in the experts, 
if the Senator was satisfied that this 
is—as this Senator says it is—the final 
phase, would the Senator be open to 
going along with the spirit of Public 
Law 101-130 that we passed at the time 
that said, ‘‘Such other amounts that 
will be made available as required?”’ 

In other words, the door was left 
open because we knew we might not 
know exactly what it would cost. I ask 
the Senator that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me say to my 
colleague Senator BOXER, first, inter- 
estingly enough I looked at the pic- 
ture. I walked over there to see it be- 
cause my mind’s eye has a Giant base- 
ball game occurring on that evening. Is 
that right? 

Mrs. BOXER. It was the World Se- 
ries. It happened to be, as I remember 
it, Oakland versus San Francisco at 
Candlestick Park. 

Mr. DOMENICI. That is right. 

Mrs. BOXER. The whole country saw 
that whole night. This particular free- 
way has a lot of significance for this 
Senator because my husband had gone 
over that freeway about 20 minutes be- 
fore it collapsed. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. I also remember, in 
all deference to a great sportscaster—I 
do not want to belittle his long reputa- 
tion—but that night made him a hero— 
that was Al Michaels Night— from the 
standpoint of the broadcasting indus- 
try. Everybody found out he was a very 
versatile reporter, as I recall. People 
thought he had that marvelous voice 
and he was good at reporting baseball 
games. It turned out he told the whole 
world about an earthquake. Then we 
saw this happening. But it was not 
until the next morning they found all 
those cars where the freeway had fallen 
down on them. So I recall it all. I am 
not standing here today saying there 
was not a great disaster and the U.S. 
Government should not do its share. 

What concerns me is that this emer- 
gency designation—maybe not yours— 
but, the emergency clause, is the one 
way to avoid budget discipline. You 
might even recall—I do not want to 
bring up old wounds—but the Presi- 
dent’s whole stimulus package was 
brought before the Senate under that 
same provision. It was said we do not 
have to pay for it either. My recollec- 
tion is it was $16 billion over time—is 
that a fair rough guess? If it would 
have passed there would have been the 
same little clause that gets the Sen- 
ator’s amendment in the door. And all 
of that money would have been spent 
by our Government without regard to 
the previous caps. 

So it is not just something that I 
raise because it is $315 million and a 
California issue. We are going to be 
beset with this for the next 4 years. 
There is now another series of caps 
which we sold the American people as 
budget discipline. And we also said 
they are just as binding as they were in 
1990. We also said if you exceed them 
you get an across-the-board cut on ev- 
erything. So it is somebody’s respon- 
sibility to look down here and say, 
“Wait a minute, we have to be very 
sure we are doing the right thing for 
all the people.” 

We could pay for that out of my col- 
league’s allocation. That would not 
necessarily be fair. Or we could, say, 
pay for it by cutting other things. That 
is what the Senator would like to do 
and that would be perhaps most con- 
sistent with her sense of fairness. 

On the other hand, to answer the 
Senator’s question, if she were asking, 
if we had time for hearings and we had 
a chance to look at this, would the 
Senator from New Mexico keep an open 
mind on this being a disaster that we 
ought to pay for and use that escape 
clause? The answer is unequivocally 
“Yes.” If the Senator is trying to do 
that in this bill by suggesting we do 
not have to put dollar numbers in but 
rather “such sums,” frankly, I think 
that would almost be worse. So I really 
would not support that, because that 
would mean not only $315 million, but 
perhaps $500 million or $600 or $700 mil- 
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lion? We ought not do that, and I hope 
that answers the Senator’s question. 

Mrs. BOXER. It is very helpful. I will 
say this amendment does cite a specific 
number. We do not leave the door open. 
I was merely quoting from Public Law 
101-130 which was passed and signed by 
President Bush that only related to 
these natural disasters and not the 
same one that the stimulus package 
would have been under, which is a dif- 
ferent clause. That is a painful wound. 
The last thing I want to do is debate 
that issue. 

But this clearly came from President 
Bush’s disaster relief bill, which we all 
voted for and he signed. Understanding 
that we did not know exactly what 
each project would cost to rebuild, the 
door was left open with that. 

I say to the Senator, I am going to 
carefully think about what he has stat- 
ed. Iam going to talk it over with Sen- 
ator FEINSTEIN. I am going to talk it 
over with the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator LAUTENBERG, and 
with Senator D'AMATO. After giving it 
some due consideration, I may go along 
with your idea, but at this point, I 
want to think it over a little longer 
and check with my colleagues. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
might I speak for a moment without 
Senator BOXER losing her right to the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
let me say, that language, as I now un- 
derstand, was the declaration of an 
emergency. But I believe it would be 
commonly understood in the Senate 
that when you put the flesh on that 
general statement, “this much and 
such sums," that you really are not de- 
claring an emergency for anything 
other than the sums you appropriate 
then. And if there are more specific 
funds, you have to declare them an 
emergency again. Otherwise, every 
time we did that, there would be a 
total open-ended situation with ref- 
erence to how much we would be will- 
ing to use the emergency clause for. 

So as I understand it better, I would 
give you my interpretation that you 
still are going to have to get the actual 
$315 million appropriated, and if you do 
not pay for it, it is going to be an 
emergency, as you are proceeding now. 
I am willing to work with you. I hope 
we do not put it on this bill. 

Mrs. BOXER. I thank the Senator 
very much. Just in concluding my re- 
marks before the Senator goes off to 
his many obligations, I will say, this is 
a little bit reminiscent of perhaps a pa- 
tient hurting his back and needing 
three treatments for the back and sud- 
denly the insurance company says at 
the end of the second one, “Sorry, we 
are not going to pay for the third one.” 

This is the next and perhaps final 
payment of rebuilding Interstate 880. I 
will work with the Senator and will be 
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back to the Senator to let him know 
how I will proceed. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, 
having listened carefully to Senator 
DOMENICI’s concerns, and having fol- 
lowed the presentation of my colleague 
and friend from California, Senator 
BOXER, I join in urging her to pursue 
the possibility of an alternative course. 
I believe that it will result in a fuller 
appreciation of the damage, of the 
cause for this emergency being put 
forth in the manner in which it will en- 
courage total support. I think we can 
do it quickly through a supplemental 
appropriation. It may be there are 
other Members who are concerned with 
other emergencies that have taken 
place. In concert, working together, 
plus hopefully, with the help of the ad- 
ministration and OMB, we may be able 
to resolve this. And, we can do it in a 
manner that really does the business of 
the people in a way in which we can all 
be proud, without being counter- 
productive in saying, ‘‘Well, why now? 
How come on this routine appropria- 
tions bill? How come at the last sec- 
ond?” et cetera. All those are questions 
that people legitimately have raised. 

I urge my colleague and friend to 
pursue that course, and I can tell her 
that I know not only would Senator 
DOMENICI be supportive, but I certainly 
would be supportive of that kind of ef- 
fort. Let us have that hearing, not to 
poke holes, but rather to have a full ex- 
planation, like the one you just put 
forth about the delay: Why it is that 
the administration requested $315 mil- 
lion in emergency aid at this time. We 
need to know that it is not simply a 
visit by the President to California 
that produced an emergency request 
for funds. I believe you do have a good 
case to put forth in a manner in which 
we can get a speedy resolution. Not to 
delay, but rather to encourage, that we 
go forward in a spirit of cooperation, 
therefore, I urge the Senator to con- 
sider that approach. 

Mrs. BOXER. Madam President, I 
would like to say to my friend from 
New York, I greatly appreciate the 
spirit of his remarks. I know that we 
are going to be able to make a very 
clear-cut case for this. When he says 
“the business of the people,’ he is 
right. A lot of businesses are relying on 
us in California to rebuild this freeway. 
We have a horrible situation with 
150,000 cars a day that are now going on 
to other freeways, frankly, putting a 
tremendous overload and burden on 
them. Our business at the Port of Oak- 
land is suffering. Business is crying to 
get this done. 

I look forward to being able to 
present a case. I was going to do it in 
the context of this debate, but hearing 
the concerns of my colleagues, I am 
going to pursue an alternative route. 
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At this time, I think the best course 
for me to take is to consult with my 
colleagues and make a decision shortly 
thereafter. 

I ask the Senator this question: 
When does he foresee a supplemental 
appropriation coming to the Senate 
floor? z 

Mr. D'AMATO. I think that we can 
come up with some kind of a time- 
frame within the course of our delib- 
erations. We, of course, must speak to 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Senator BYRD, as well as 
to Senator HATFIELD, to get their ad- 
vice and counsel. Certainly, I think it 
could be a matter that can be quickly 
accomplished. I do not want to conjec- 
ture and say a week or weeks, but I 
certainly do not think we are talking 
about next year. 

Mrs. BOXER. So more than likely, 
without holding the Senator to this, it 
would hopefully be before the end of 
the fiscal year? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Certainly before the 
end of the next fiscal year. But I think 
it can be done before we go out of ses- 
sion. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Will the Senator 
yield for a moment? 

Mrs? BOXER. I will. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I have just been 
conferring with the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and the ad- 
ministration. I wonder if we might 
have a quorum call and be able to con- 
fer for a moment. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, because the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee is on 
the floor, I wanted to have an oppor- 
tunity to thank him for helping us 
with this problem. Both he and I have 
spoken with Mr. Panetta. I believe 
what is going to be worked out is that 
the measure will come through as part 
of a supplemental appropriations. Sen- 
ators DOMENICI and D’AMATO have been 
most gracious. 

I want to thank the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee very much 
for his willingness to be helpful and his 
cooperation. I think we have a matter 
straightened out with the sense of tim- 
ing that will be much more construc- 
tive to producing a positive outcome. 

I want to thank my colleague, Sen- 
ator BOXER, very much. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, the President 
pro tempore, is recognized. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late the two Senators from California. 
They are looking out for their people, 
looking out for the interests of their 
State. I am very sympathetic with 
their need. 

The timing of this matter has cre- 
ated some problems, with the hearings 
and the markup on the bill having pro- 
ceeded to the point now that the bill is 
about to pass the Senate. I have talked 
with Mr. Panetta and suggested to him 
that if the need is absolutely there for 
moneys, additional moneys this year, I 
suggested that another supplemental 
be started in the other body providing 
for this emergency. 

He said that he would check it out. 
And he called me back, and said that 
the supplemental in the early part of 
next year could be acted upon in suffi- 
cient time to actually meet the need of 
the situation in California. 

I discussed this with the two Sen- 
ators, as has Mr. Panetta, I believe, by 
now. And it has been agreed that the 
matter be brought up in a supple- 
mental. 

I want to assure the two Senators 
from California that I will do every- 
thing I possibly can to be helpful, and 
I.am sure the chairman of the sub- 
committee will be likewise. I just 
think that the timing is so important 
at this point that it will be better for 
us to wait until the supplemental. 

I thank the Senators from California 
for their understanding, for their co- 
operation. And I appreciate the fact 
that they discussed this with me and 
the fact that they want to do what is 
best for their State and for all con- 
cerned at this point. They certainly 
will have my support as we move into 
a supplemental. I will do all that I can 
to expedite the action on that bill and 
to help them in every way. 

I thank them. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG] is recognized. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, as 
we review the discussions that have 
taken place on this matter, I do want 
to say that I as the chairman of the 
subcommittee tried very hard to enable 
the Senators from California to present 
their case because I view what they 
have presented and the information we 
have gotten generally, staff to staff, as 
well as having a case that really is de- 
serving of the kind of attention that it 
has been getting. 

I worked very closely—when Senator 
BOXER introduced this legislation last 
night we were obviously aware of the 
fact that there was going to be some 
question about whether or not we could 
pass it. So I just want to assure the 
Senators from California that I, who 
have the responsibility for moving this 
legislation through appropriations, 
have a very sympathetic ear. We will 
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try, if it is deemed necessary, to hold 
or to have hearings available. I under- 
stand the ranking member made some 
commitment or some suggestion as to 
that. But I as chairman will have a 
word to say in the process. 

Iam glad that Senators from Califor- 
nia took my recommendation and dis- 
cussed their ideas with the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and 
other people in leadership so that we 
could resolve this as amicably as we 
can despite the disappointments. I 
know that is considerable. But I want 
to assure the Senators from California 
that I will again be as helpful as I can 
be if a supplemental is proposed. I 
know that a commitment was made by 
the administration. Thusly, we know 
that that was a very serious commit- 
ment. We want to be able to help the 
process of that promise. 

So I commend the Senators from 
California for their diligence and for 
their ever-vigilant review of things 
that affect their State, affect the 
transportation. They come to me fre- 
quently, as you can imagine. We have 
discussions about their needs. 

It is kind of the opposite of New Jer- 
sey where we have the most densely 
populated State in the country and we 
have to kind of guard every inch. They 
have the same congestion problems, 
the same traffic, and the same trans- 
portation problems. So we have a kin- 
ship, and I enjoy working with both 
Senators from California. I look for- 
ward to trying to do so to get this very 
important matter done at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Mrs. BOXER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I am 
awaiting a conversation with the ma- 
jority leader, and then I will withdraw 
my amendment. He has asked that I 
hold off until he has a chance to dis- 
cuss with both Senator FEINSTEIN and 
myself what the commitments are 
here. 

I want to say in behalf of myself and 
Senator FEINSTEIN, who spoke elo- 
quently for herself, how appreciative 
we are to the Senators from both sides 
of the aisle for their understanding. 

I do not think anyone will forget the 
scene of that collapsed Cypress Free- 
way, that interstate freeway that 
killed 42 people. I do not think anyone 
in the Senate is going to walk away 
from the responsibility of finishing 
that rebuilding effort. 

I was prepared, as was my good col- 
league, Senator FEINSTEIN, to put for- 
ward the merits of our case, which we 
feel are absolutely solid. But it is very 
clear that process here is intervening 
in that, and we feel the good will of the 
Senators on both sides of the aisle— 
Senator DOMENICI, Senator D'AMATO, 
Senator DOLE, and certainly on our 
side, Senator BYRD, Senator LAUTEN- 
BERG, and Senator MITCHELL. 
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So we feel very confident today that 
this freeway will be rebuilt. Before I 
withdraw that amendment, I just ask 
the chairman, Senator LAUTENBERG, if 
he would not object, or if Senator 
D’AMATO would not object to laying 
my amendment aside for the moment 
so they can continue on with the press- 
ing business they have, I make that 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. President, does the 
manager want me to offer my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I say to the manager, I 
think there is my amendment and 
maybe one other, which I understand 
may be acceptable. Then I think we 
would be ready for the vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. If the Repub- 
lican leader will yield, I think there 
are two others. But we are now at a 
point where we can move this along 
and conclude the debate, get a vote and 
get this transportation bill on track. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the man- 
agers might be able to finish this bill 
within the hour. I admonish my col- 
leagues, if you have amendments, let 
us try to accommodate the managers. 
They have been here waiting most of 
the morning. If there are any Repub- 
lican amendments, let us come to the 
floor. We are not encouraging any 
more, but if there are some, bring them 
in. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1023 
(Purpose: To appropriate funds for the pay- 
ment of legal expenses of certain former 
employees of the White House Travel Of- 
fice) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE], for 
himself and Mr. BOND, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1023. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, insert between lines 11 and 12 
the following: 

For the necessary legal expenses of the 5 
former employees of the White House Travel 
Office who were placed on paid administra- 
tive leave during calendar year 1993, $150,000 
to be made available to the Office of the 
General Counsel: Provided, That such funds 
Shall be deposited in a Fund established by 
the General Counsel: Provided further, That 
the General Counsel shall disburse a portion 
of such funds to any such employee— 

(1) after submission of a valid claim for re- 
imbursement of necessary legal expenses in- 
curred as a result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the operations of the White House 
Travel Office during calendar year 1993; and 

(2) upon notification or finding by the De- 
partment of Justice that such employee is 
not a subject of such investigation. 
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On page 3, line 14, strike out ‘$1,538,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,388,000"’. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the White 
House tried gamely to ground the so- 
called Travelgate affair when it pre- 
pared its own management review last 
July. But, in the final analysis, this in- 
ternal report offered few answers and 
raised even more troubling questions— 
questions about conflicts of interest, 
and about the political manipulation of 
the FBI and perhaps the IRS. 

The exhaust fumes from Travelgate 
linger even today. 

Since July, calls for congressional 
hearings have gone unheeded. Deputy 
Attorney General Philip Heymann has 
flatly rejected my request for the ap- 
pointment of a special counsel. And the 
General Accounting Office, which was 
directed by Congress to initiate its own 
Travelgate investigation, has issued an 
interim report that is short on findings 
and long on the bureaucratic obstacles 
encountered by GAO investigator. 

Perhaps coverup is too strong a word, 
but it appears that both the White 
House and the Justice Department are 
giving the GAO something close to the 
stiff-arm treatment. 

REMEMBER THE VICTIMS OF TRAVELGATE 

But, for a moment, let us forget 
about coverups and culprits, and re- 
member the real-life victims of 
Travelgate. 

The victims of Travelgate are the 
five travel office employees who woke 
up one May morning only to hear their 
good reputations smeared on national 
television by an incompetent White 
House staff. After the slanderous TV 
attack, the employees were summarily 
fired from their jobs, accused of gross 
mismanagement, and told they were 
the subject of an FBI criminal inves- 
tigation. 

As it turned out, the only ones guilty 
of gross mismanagement were the 
White House staffers themselves, who 
tried to hide their own misconduct by 
pinning the blame on the very people 
whose livelihoods they were jeopardiz- 


ng. 

Five of the travel office employees 
have since been placed on paid admin- 
istrative leave. They are in the process 
of being reassigned to other jobs in the 
Federal Government. And they have 
been told by the Justice Department 
that they are no longer the subject of 
an FBI investigation at this time. 
Their good names have been restored. 

The story, unfortunately, does not 
end here. Like most Americans who 
have had the discomforting experience 
of being targeted by the FBI, the travel 
office employees immediately sought 
legal help and as most of us know, hir- 
ing a good lawyer can be expensive. 

News reports indicate that each of 
the five travel office employees has in- 
curred a legal bill of $30,000 or more, 
for a combined total bill of approxi- 
mately $150,000. This $30,000 bill is 
nearly half of each employee’s annual 
salary. 
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News reports also indicate that 
White House Chief of Staff Mack 
McLarty had considered paying the 
legal bills from a Justice Department 
fund for litigation-related settlements, 
but declined to do so when he learned 
that certain legal requirements had 
not been met. 

Now, this amendment can never 
make the travel office employees com- 
pletely whole nor should we expect 
them ever to forget the unforgettable 
Travelgate experience. 

But, by appropriating $150,000 for a 
Travelgate legal defense fund, this 
amendment would relieve some of the 
financial burden imposed on the em- 
ployees and their families. 

The fund would be administered by 
the Office of the General Counsel in the 
Department of Transportation. Pay- 
ment would only be made for necessary 
legal expenses and upon presentation 
by each of the five employees of a valid 
claim for reimbursement, Payment to 
each employee would also be contin- 
gent on notification by the Justice De- 
partment that the employee is no 
longer a subject of an investigation. 

As an offset, the amendment reduces 
by $150,000 the appropriation for the 
Transportation Department’s Office of 
Public Affairs, 

This amendment will not clean the 
Travelgate slate entirely. But it is a 
small gesture of goodwill to those five 
American citizens who have experi- 
enced Government at its very worst 
and indeed most frightening. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial that appeared in 
Monday’s edition of the Washington 
Times be inserted in the RECORD imme- 
diately after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1993] 
FOOTING THE LEGAL BILL FOR TRAVELGATE 
The scandal of the White House travel of- 

fice will not, despite the Clinton administra- 
tion’s best efforts, stay put under the rug. 
The latest eruption occurred Sept. 17, when 
White House Chief of Staff Thomas F. 
“Mack” McLarty refused a request from 
Rep. Frank Wolf to pay $150,000 in legal bills 
incurred by five of the office employees who 
were summarily fired in May. 

To refresh our memories as to the cir- 
cumstances of that firing: Bill Clinton's 
cousin, Catherine Cornelius, and his friend 
Harry Thomason, got together last spring to 
reorganize the office. Miss Cornelius, who 
had her eye on the directorship of the office 
for herself, went to work in the office and 
“overheard” conversations that led her to 
believe its employees were living beyond 
their means. Mr. Thomason, who has a finan- 
cial interest in an aviation consulting com- 
pany and lots of friends in the travel charter 
business, was hearing complaints from them 
that they couldn’t get a financial foot in the 
travel office door. The two took their sus- 
picions and complaints to Mr. McLarty's 
staff, who called in an outside accounting 
firm and the FBI. When evidence was sup- 
posedly found of gross mismanagement of of- 
fice funds, all seven veteran travel employ- 
ees were ordered out of the office, with only 
hours’ notice. 
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The extreme fishiness of Ms. Cornelius’ and 
Mr. Thomason’s role, the rather premature 
involvement—at the behest of the White 
House—of the FBI, the release of unsubstan- 
tiated accusations against the travel office 
staff, and its summary firing aroused a flur- 
ry of demands for an investigation. So Mr. 
McLarty, with the aid of Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget director Leon Panetta, 
conducted one. The subsequent report laid 
the whole mess at the door of overzealous- 
ness, ineptitude and ‘insensitivity’ in the 
White House. The director of the travel of- 
fice and his deputy retired from government 
service and remain targets of an FBI inves- 
tigation—though after four months, charges 
have yet to be filed. The other five, who had 
no financial responsibility in the office, 
quickly had their status upgraded from ‘‘dis- 
missed” to “on paid administrative leave." 
Last week, all were offered new jobs in the 
government—though not in the travel office. 

In the meantime, though, all five had hired 
lawyers to protect themselves from the 
White House slanders against them, and to 
ensure that those new jobs would indeed be 
forthcoming. Their legal bills, $30,000 apiece, 
amount to more than half a year’s salary for 
each of them. In his letter to Mr. McLarty, 
Rep. Wolf, a Northern Virginia Republican, 
asked “How can mid-level federal employees 
afford such fees? Why should federal employ- 
ees who have been found to have done noth- 
ing wrong be subject to such financial and 
emotional hayoc?” 

Mr. McLarty’s response: We believe that 
we have worked painstakingly to find appro- 
priate positions for each of these five em- 
ployees and that we have tried very hard to 
be responsive to their interests and concerns. 
We wish that this matter had been handled 
differently, but we do believe we have made 
diligent efforts since that time to be fair and 
reasonable." Though he had considered pay- 
ing the bills from a Justice Department fund 
for ‘‘litigation-related settlements," it 
turned out, he said, that the “program has 
certain specific requirements that have not 
been satisfied here." In other words, tough 
luck. 

Mr. McLarty ought to try a little harder to 
find a way to help these people, whose 
present difficulties stem entirely from the 
high-handed arrogance of his own staff—not 
to mention the sleazy behavior of his boss’ 
friend and relative. If no government money 
is available, he might consider passing the 
hat among the president’s cabinet—all peo- 
ple of considerable means. Perhaps even 
Harry Thomason, who has never blushed to 
boast of his own financial standing, could be 
induced to cough up a few bucks to redress 
the injury his machinations did these ‘‘mid- 
level federal employees.” 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we can accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1023) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1014 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve an amendment on behalf of Sen- 
ator BOND has been laid aside. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, at this 
time, I ask unanimous consent that 
that amendment be taken up and that 
it be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

The amendment (No. 1014) was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, due to the 
terrible flood conditions in the Mid- 
west this summer, 15 airports in Mis- 
souri have suffered damage currently 
estimated at nearly $14 million. An- 
other wave of flooding over the past 2 
weeks has put several of these airports 
under standing water again, meaning 
that the cost of repairing the damage 
will likely escalate. 

Mr. President, I heard from airport 
directors of aviation and from Missouri 
State officials about the problems and 
expense associated with the damage. 
With one exception, each of the 15 air- 
ports was under 10 to 20 feet of water 
for a period of weeks. Six of the eleven 
St. Louis area airports were flooded 
and four of these six are designated by 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
as reliever airports for St. Louis-Lam- 
bert International. The Spirit of St. 
Louis Airport is the second busiest air- 
port in the four State region of Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri—sec- 
ond only to Lambert. I was told that in 
the St. Louis region, over 1,100 aircraft 
were forced to be relocated raising sig- 
nificant safety issues to both ground 
and air operations. Significant damage 
was also sustained at Rosecrans Air- 
port in St. Joseph which is home to an 
Air National Guard unit, the Jefferson 
City Memorial Airport in my State’s 
capitol, Perryville Municipal, and 
other important facilities. 

Unfortunately, the emergency sup- 
plemental flood relief bill agreed to by 
Congress in August provided no special 
funding for flood-damaged airports. As 
the President knows, special money 
was provided for roads and bridges and 
rail and levees, but not for airports. 
Further, FEMA will not pay for dam- 
age that is eligible for FAA funding 
such as runways, taxiways, and light- 
ing systems. This situation left air- 
ports and the State of Missouri in the 
position of having to absorb $4.8 mil- 
lion in damages—beyond what the 
State will finance already. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is simply unfair that this situ- 
ation developed in the first place and 
critical that it be corrected to restore 
the air operations in Missouri that are 
critical to the economic health of the 
region. 

Consequently, I have proposed an 
amendment with Senator DANFORTH to 
the fiscal year 1994 Transportation ap- 
propriations bill to earmark $6 million 
of Airport Improvement Program dol- 
lars for the purpose of repairing and re- 
building airports damaged by the flood. 
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I want to thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the ranking member 
for their cooperation and support in at- 
tempting to remedy this situation in 
the bill. While everyone has agreed 
that the situation urgently needs cor- 
recting, jurisdictional questions were 
raised with respect to our amendment. 
I understand the Senate Commerce 
Committee will soon be reauthorizing 
the Airport Improvement Program and 
I urge the committee to review provi- 
sions of law as they relate to disasters 
to ensure that FAA has the necessary 
money, authority, and flexibility to re- 
spond quickly and fully. 

In the meantime, I have been con- 
tacted by Joe Del Valzo, the Acting 
Deputy Administrator of FAA. In that 
conversation, Mr. Del Valzo gave me a 
personal commitment that FAA will 
move swiftly to provide the $4.8 million 
in FAA eligible damage and gave me 
further assurances that FAA will be 
there should additional damage be eli- 
gible for FAA assistance. He assured 
me that Missouri will not be left hold- 
ing the bag or forced to reprogram 
their existing AIP block grant money. 
In other words, Missouri will not be 
forced to take money away from some 
airports to pay for damage incurred at 
other airports. Therefore, flood-dam- 
aged airports can receive the Federal 
assistance they deserve without com- 
promising the ongoing program to en- 
sure safety, to maintain capacity, and 
to develop additional capacity where 
necessary. 

Based on this commitment, I am 
pleased to announce that this matter 
will be swiftly, adequately, and appro- 
priately addressed by the FAA, and 
therefore, I will not pursue the amend- 
ment offered by myself and Senator 
DANFORTH. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1024 

(Purpose: To initiate new State-supported 

train service) 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Senator LOTT, and others, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New York ([Mr. 
D'AMATO], for Mr. Lott, for himself, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
SHELBY, and Mr. GORTON, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1024. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . If any State or local interest, with- 
in one year following the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, can demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation that such State or local 
interest can cover any potential operating 
losses, including the cost of equipment de- 
preciation, or that the National Railroad 
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Passenger Corporation will not incur or ab- 
sorb any part of operational losses, including 
the cost of equipment depreciation, due to 
the initiation of new State-supported serv- 
ice, the Corporation shall initiate such new 
service provided that the corporation deter- 
mines equipment is available to initiate such 
service. 

Mr. D'AMATO. This amendment 
would apply to new Amtrak services, 
provided they can cover various costs 
of operations and equipment deprecia- 
tion, as well as there being equipment 
available. There will be no financial 
impact, and it has indeed received bi- 
partisan support. A number of Sen- 
ators, whose names I believe are in- 
cluded on the amendment, are also sup- 
portive. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
the committee has typically taken a 
firm position throughout the entire 
process to reject all attempts to oppose 
any additional operating losses on Am- 
trak. 

We have had several requests from 
Senators in many regions to initiate 
new train service that will add to Am- 
trak’s operating loss. We have rejected 
them all. 

As the committee report makes 
clear, Amtrak’s deteriorating revenues 
have led to dire consequences to rail- 
road service around the Nation. 

Even though the committee rec- 
ommendation provides $20 million 
more than the budget request for Am- 
trak operation, the amount provided is 
a freeze at the 1993 level. And even at 
this level of funding, Amtrak has made 
clear that it will be required to impose 
service reductions in 19 States across 
the country, and many of those States 
have Senators in this room. 

I have a letter from the President of 
Amtrak insisting that we turn down all 
amendments that will add to the oper- 
ating loss of the railroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter that I received from Mr. Claytor 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL RAILROAD 
PASSENGER CORPORATION, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 

Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Related Agencies Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
efforts to provide Amtrak with the best pos- 
sible funding level. I appreciate your strong 
support for rail passenger service. 

I recognize that you have done everything 
you possibly can to provide $351 million for 
Amtrak operations. There is no question 
that the mechanism for scoring outlays for 
Amtrak operating funds makes it much more 
difficult to improve on what you have al- 
ready done. 

As you know, even at the $351 million 
level, Amtrak is preparing to reduce service 
on a number of routes throughout the na- 
tional system. Also, I have asked every func- 
tion within Amtrak to reduce their operat- 
ing costs for a total additional savings of 
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over $20 million. Therefore, I would urge you 
to resist any amendment that would require 
Amtrak to operate more service than we are 
able to do at the proposed $351 million fund- 
ing level. 

We want to be able to operate the safest 
and most efficient rail passenger system that 
we possibly can, and I know you understand 
that we cannot do that if Congress attempts 
to impose costs on Amtrak that are not real- 
istic. 

Again, thank you for your strong support. 

Sincerely, 
W. GRAHAM CLAYTOR, Jr., 
President. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. However, the 
Lott amendment takes a different ap- 
proach to initiating new Amtrak serv- 
ice. The Lott amendment requires that 
the affected States and local commu- 
nities demonstrate that Amtrak will 
encounter absolutely no operating 
losses in initiating new services, or the 
States and localities will be required to 
finance all such operating losses, in- 
cluding the depreciation costs of Am- 
trak’s equipment. 

Moreover, the Lott amendment will 
allow for the initiation of new service 
only in those instances that Amtrak 
confirms that equipment is already 
available for the initiation of such 
service. 

In summary, Mr. President, the Lott 
amendment allows new service when it 
is absolutely at no net cost to Amtrak, 
and as such I am prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the amendment 
offered by my distinguished colleague, 
Senator LOTT. 

The committee has included a provi- 
sion in this bill which prohibits the ini- 
tiation of State-supported Amtrak 
service for fiscal year 1994. This provi- 
sion could effectively bring much-need- 
ed Amtrak projects, such as the Se- 
attle to Vancouver, BC, route, to a 
screeching halt. 

This amendment takes a reasonable 
approach to addressing the commit- 
tee’s concern that Amtrak would be 
footing the bill for the operating losses 
a new route may incur initiation, while 
at the same time, allowing projects, 
such as the one in the Pacific North- 
west, to stay on the fast track to im- 
plementation. Under this amendment, 
States must guarantee that they will 
underwrite any operating losses the 
route may incur, or demonstrate that 
the new route will not incur operating 
losses. Should they meet this require- 
ment, they will be able to initiate the 
new service. 

We are holding onto an optimistic es- 
timate of being able to initiate Seattle 
to Vancouver, BC, service next sum- 
mer. Without this amendment, we will 
be forced to wait until Congress consid- 
ers this program again for 1995. The 
transportation alternatives available 
to northwesterners are few, and yet the 
need for them is acute. As we move for- 
ward with our rail projects, we must 
have the ability to initiate service at 
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the earliest possible date. This amend- 
ment will give us the authority to do 
so. 

I encourage my colleagues to support 
this reasonable amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

If not, without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

So, the amendment (No. 1024) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1025 
(Purpose: To make a technical correction 
concerning the route of a high priority cor- 
ridor of the National Highway System.) 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk on be- 
half of Senator JOHNSTON and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG], for Mr. JOHNSTON, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1025. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 68, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. 345. Paragraph (18) of section 1105(c) of 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-240; 105 
Stat. 2032) is amended to read as follows: 

(18) Corridor from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
through Evansville, Indiana, and Memphis, 
Tennessee, traversing Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, to Houston, Texas.’’. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is a technical amendment. It has 
been reviewed with my colleague, the 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
and unless he has a statement I would 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to clarify lan- 
guage presently contained in section 
1105(c) of the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991 
(ISTEA]. Under the present language of 
ISTEA, questions have been raised 
within my home State of Louisiana as 
to what potential routes for the pro- 
posed extension of Interstate 69 Indian- 
apolis, IN, to Houston, TX, and beyond 
to the United States-Mexico border, 
may be considered. In an effort to clear 
up these questions, the Federal High- 
way Administration has held numerous 
talks with the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Develop- 
ment and has stated in writing that all 
feasible routes for I-69 within Louisi- 
ana, as in all other affected States, will 
be considered equally. Nevertheless, 
questions persist. 
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Therefore, I am submitting this 
amendment in an effort to clear up 
these enduring questions. The clarify- 
ing language in my amendment does 
not change any outcome or previous di- 
rective under section 1105(c) of ISTEA. 
Moreover, this amendment does not re- 
quire the allocation of any funding for 
this proposed project nor does it have 
any effect whatsoever on the bill's 
602(b) allocation. What is does do is to 
clearly and unequivocally state that 
all feasible routes within Louisiana, as 
determined by the Federal Highway 
Administration in coordination with 
the Louisiana Department of Transpor- 
tation and Development, will be equal- 
ly considered for the proposed exten- 
sion of Interstate 69. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

If not, without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

So, the amendment (No. 1025) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT ON PAGE 50, LINE 22 
THROUGH LINE 25 AND THE COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT ON PAGE 59, LINE 13 THROUGH 
LINE 21 
Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 

know of no further debate on the two 

remaining committee amendments, 
and I urge their adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, if there is no further debate 
the two remaining committee amend- 
ments are agreed to. 

So, the committee amendment on 
page 50, line 22 through line 25, and the 
committee amendment on page 59, line 
13 through line 21 were agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee did not include any earmarks 
for buses and bus facilities in the 
Transportation appropriations bill. The 
House of Representatives, however, 
earmarked over half of the entire 
amount allocated to this account. I 
hope that when the bill is in con- 
ference, the conference committee ei- 
ther eliminates all earmarks or divides 
the earmarks fairly between the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

If the conference does decide to ear- 
mark specific projects in conference, I 
would like the Members to give special 
consideration to two projects. The first 
is $10.75 million for the Topeka Metro- 
politan Transit Authority to purchase 
30 handicapped accessible buses, $7.5 
million; to build a covered downtown 
transfer center, $2.5 million; and to 
provide modifications to the bus ga- 
rage, $750,000. These funds are urgently 
needed by Topeka to enable the city to 
conform to the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act. 

The second funding request is $4.5 
million for Corpus Christi, TX. The 
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project is funded in the House report, 
and I urge the Senate conferees to sup- 
port it in conference. A portion of the 
funds would be used to purchase nine 
experimental low-floor buses that 
would provide accessibility to the 
handicapped at a more modest cost 
than current bus designs. Chance 
Coach in Wichita, KS, will design and 
build these buses. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I appreciate the 
Senator bringing these projects to my 
attention. As he knows, as we stated in 
the report, we believe that the Federal 
Transit Administration should give 
high priority consideration to those 
transit properties that need discre- 
tionary bus funds to meet Federal re- 
quirements imposed by the Clean Air 
Act and the Americans With Disabil- 
ities Act. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I agree with the Re- 
publican leader that should the con- 
ference committee on this bill report 
back earmarks in the transit discre- 
tionary bus program that important 
Senate projects, like those in Kansas, 
should be included. As we know, the 
House earmarked over 70 percent of 
this program and the Senate version 
included only one earmark for Hawaii. 
Many States have important bus 
projects that deserve consideration in 
our report. New York, for example, 
needs more clean burning alternative- 
fueled buses. I have requested funds to 
provide about 46 alternative-fueled 
buses for Nassau County, and I intend 
to push for these funds in conference. I 
am in agreement with the views ex- 
pressed by Senator DOLE and other col- 
leagues who have urged this committee 
to fund Senate bus projects on an equal 
footing with House bus projects. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would thank my col- 
leagues on the Transportation Appro- 
priations Subcommitee for their con- 
sideration of a particular need of ours 
in Wyoming—the Sweetwater County 
Transportation System—and our re- 
quest for support in creating a com- 
muter bus line. 

As I expressed to the ranking mem- 
ber and the chairman of the sub- 
committee in a letter this past sum- 
mer, my fine Wyoming constituents in 
Sweetwater County must travel great- 
er distances than most other people on 
a daily basis to get to and from work. 

This Wyoming community’s efforts 
to obtain a bus system have persisted 
for many years. I stand in strong sup- 
port of their tireless work. I under- 
stand and support the committee's ef- 
foits to reduce earmarking funds ex- 
cept in the most urgent circumstances, 
such as the tragedy resulting from the 
hurricane in Hawaii. 

I would ask the ranking member, 
however, what process he would sug- 
gest we pursue to ensure that this very 
worthy commuter project is addressed 
by this legislation? It was my under- 
standing that this is exactly the type 
of project for which these discre- 
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tionary, section 3 grant Federal funds 
are allotted. 

The U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation, the Transportation Committee, 
and the Wyoming State Department of 
Transportation were all under the im- 
pression that these funds could be allo- 
cated through the earmarking process. 
I would inquire of my colleague if there 
is a manner to address this matter in 
the conference committee, and if he be- 
lieves the committee would work to 
help us meet the funding needs of this 
project? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank my colleague. 

I will work closely with Chairman 
LAUTENBERG during the conference 
process to assure that the Senate’s 
needs for bus projects, such as the one 
mentioned by my colleague from Wyo- 
ming, are appropriately addressed. 

ADVANCED LANDING SYSTEM 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage the chairman of 
the subcommittee in a colloquy con- 
cerning the advanced landing system. 

As the chairman is aware, last year 
the subcommittee included language in 
its report directing the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration [FAA] to work 
with the Defense Department to pro- 
vide assistance that would support the 
commercial viability of the advanced 
landing system. This innovative new 
technology is a low-cost landing sys- 
tem designed to improve the safety and 
utilization of aircraft in all-weather 
conditions at airports and heliports. It 
was the topic of outside witness testi- 
mony received by the subcommittee 
earlier in the year. 

Is it the chairman’s understanding 
that the intent of the subcommittee 
was to continue to direct the FAA to 
monitor the work being undertaken by 
the Defense Department with regard to 
the advanced landing system? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Further, is it the 
chairman's intent to pursue the inclu- 
sion of language similar to that con- 
tained in last year’s report when he 
meets with the House in conference? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. The subcommittee will take 
this matter up in conference with the 
other body. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the chair- 
man for his assistance in this matter. 

FUNDING FOR STATE ROAD 153 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would ask if the manager of the bill, 
Chairman LAUTENBERG, if he would en- 
tertain a colloquy concerning the State 
Road 153. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
would be very pleased to do so for my 
good friend and distinguished colleague 
from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I wrote to Chairman 
LAUTENBERG in July of this year re- 
questing funding for a very important 
multimodal project benefiting the pas- 
sengers and air cargo users of Sky Har- 
bor International, the country’s 14th 
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busiest airport. The appropriation for 
the construction of State Road 153 pro- 
vides an efficient connection between 
Sky Harbor Boulevard, the airport ar- 
terial road, and the East Papago, 
Hohokam, and Maricopa Freeways 
serving east Phoenix and the cities in 
the east valley. 

When the city approached me with 
its request, city officials indicated that 
the State and the city would be con- 
tributing $15 million in related con- 
struction projects. The Federal funding 
requested was for a bridge across the 
Salt River on the Hohokam Express- 
way between University Drive and Sky 
Harbor Boulevard and part of the road- 
way at both ends of the bridge. I re- 
quested a fiscal year 1992 appropriation 
for $19.6 million for the project. 

Thanks to your assistance, the com- 
mittee provided $5 million for the 
project for fiscal year 1992 and was very 
helpful again last year by providing an- 
other $6 million for fiscal year 1993. My 
fiscal year 1994 request asked that $8 
million be provided to complete the 
funding package for the project. 

I ask the chairman to provide the 
city with a final funding allocation for 
fiscal year 1994. When we first ap- 
proached the committee in 1991, I un- 
derstood that it would be best to 
spread the funding for the project over 
several years. I recognize as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee that 
there is some risk associated with 
counting on annual appropriations. 
However, the committee has been most 
helpful in this regard and I ask that 
my final request for this project be in- 
cluded in your bill. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. My good friend 
knows that I understand the impor- 
tance of this project to the city of 
Phoenix and other cities served by the 
freeway system to the east of Sky Har- 
bor International Airport. I understand 
that the money for this project has not 
been spent on the project and the ra- 
tionale for delaying the overall con- 
struction bid. In these times of scare 
funds and budget reductions, I am obli- 
gated to make sure that available dol- 
lars are spent on the projects with the 
highest need. How soon will the project 
start construction? 

Mr. DECONCINI. The city has acted 
wisely in my judgment by waiting to 
actually start construction of this 
project. First, the city had begun to 
look at the realignment of the roadway 
about the time that we first appro- 
priated money for the project because 
of the possibility of making more land 
available for a new aircraft mainte- 
nance facility east of one of the run- 
ways. The realignment was made and 
the city has paid all of the associated 
costs with the redesign. Finally, the 
project will be bid in early 1994 and 
benefit from the total be bid at one 
time rather than a piecemeal fashion. 
Moreover, the city has avoided the risk 
over exceeding its obligational author- 
ity which is statutory prohibited. 
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I recognize the chairman’s interest in 
making sure that money be spent 
where it has the most impact. I assure 
him that the project will be consistent 
with that approach. Incidentally, Phoe- 
nix was selected in early September as 
one of two winners of the Bertelsmann 
Foundation Award for the best run city 
in the world. Bertelsmann AG is the 
second largest media organization in 
the world behind Time Warner Inc., 
and makes the award annually for ‘‘in- 
novative approaches * * * that helps 
shape and further develop democratic 
societies.” I know that our investment 
is in good hands in Phoenix. 

I would ask that should the conferees 
consider items which have previously 
received appropriations, but are not 
currently authorized, I would hope that 
my good friend would give every con- 
sideration to the funding of this most 
important project for the city of Phoe- 
nix. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I assure the Sen- 
ator from. Arizona that I will give 
every consideration to the request for 
$8 million for State Road 153. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Chair- 
man, 

MICHIGAN PROJECTS 

Mr. RIEGLE. I would like to engage 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Transportation Appropriations Sub- 
committee in a colloquy about a num- 
ber of projects in my State of Michi- 


gan. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would be 
pleased to participate in a colloquy 
with my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. As the chairman 
knows, recent Transportation appro- 
priations bills have included funding 
for a number of discretionary projects, 
including four important projects in 
Michigan. The Michigan projects are 
the M-59 corridor, upgrading the road 
around Detroit’s Metro Airport, build- 
ing Bristol Road as part of the effort to 
rehabilitate Bishop Airport in Flint, 
and upgrading Walton Boulevard. 
These are from between one-half to 
three-quarters completed; in fact, con- 
struction is underway and causing traf- 
fic delays in some cases. Most could be 
completed with 1 more year of funding. 
Unfortunately, none of them has re- 
ceived funding in this bill. And while 
the State of Michigan has included 
them in their plan, State resources are 
inadequate to fund them because 


Michigan is a donor State under 
ISTEA. 
As the distinguished chairman 


knows, my preference would be to offer 
an amendment to this legislation to 
provide funding to allow these projects 
to be continued as they meet impor- 
tant needs in their communities. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. As my colleague 
from Michigan knows, this committee 
has supported these projects in pre- 
vious fiscal years. As my colleague 
from Michigan knows, I would like to 
be able to accommodate his request. 
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However, our 602(b) allocation was ex- 
tremely tight this year and did not 
allow us to fund some projects we had 
previously supported unless they were 
specifically authorized to receive gen- 
eral funds including those cited by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Would the chairman be 
willing to consider supporting restora- 
tion of funds for these projects in con- 
ference? As the chairman knows, 
Michigan is a donor State under ISTEA 
and these appropriations are very im- 
portant to completing these ongoing 
projects. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I appreciate the 
Senator’s concern about this. As dif- 
ficult as the parameters are in this sit- 
uation, I will do what I can for the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I understand that it is 
not easy to be an Appropriations sub- 
committee chairman and I appreciate 
the chairman’s willingness to discuss 
these important projects with me. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE LABELING ACT 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express my concerns 
about a rulemaking currently under 
way by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration [NHTSA] which 
would require auto manufacturers to 
affix on the window of new cars a label 
with information about the origin of a 
car’s parts and equipment. The law 
which mandates that NHTSA under- 
take such a rulemaking—the American 
Automotive Labeling Act [AALA]—was 
attached to the fiscal year 1993 Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriations 
bill in the closing days of last Con- 
gress. 

What is becoming readily apparent, 
Mr. President, is that in our haste to 
rush something through Congress at 
the last minute—ostensibly designed to 
help consumers—we have saddled 
NHTSA with the job of creating a 
consumer information label that will 
confuse and mislead the car buying 
public. 

Mr. President, let me say that I fully 
support disclosure of accurate and 
meaningful information for use by con- 
sumers in making purchase decisions. 
But it appears that the information on 
the window sticker developed by 
NHTSA will misinform consumers 
about the origin of a car’s parts and 
components. 

For example, the method for deter- 
mining the origin of a car’s parts is so 
outrageously convoluted that NHTSA’s 
own analysis of the act indicates that 
the same car with identical parts could 
have a United States-Canadian content 
as high as 53 percent or as low as 11 
percent. Grossly misleading informa- 
tion of this nature will make the label 
near meaningless. 

Next, the act defines “carline” so 
that the United States-Canadian parts 
content of cars produced in the United 
States apparently must be averaged 
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with similar models produced in for- 
eign countries. This will serve to un- 
derstate the U.S. content of cars pro- 
duced in America and overstate U.S. 
content in cars produced abroad. Not 
only will this confuse and mislead the 
car buyer, but it will dilute the labor 
performed by hard working Americans 
here at home. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that NHTSA will shortly be issuing a 
notice of proposed rulemaking. We 
need to follow this rulemaking closely 
to ensure that NHTSA promulgates a 
regulation with information that is ac- 
curate, understandable, and meaning- 
ful to consumers. If not, the Senate 
should revisit this issue and develop 
something that does provide the Amer- 
ican car buyer with the best informa- 
tion possible. 

CONCERNS REGARDING THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE LABELING ACT 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the concerns expressed by 
my colleague from Kentucky, Mr. 
MCCONNELL. When my fellow Tennesse- 
ans walk into a car dealership to pur- 
chase a car, I expect them to be given 
meaningful information to help them 
decide which car is the best one to 
meet their needs. Some will want to 
know if a car was built by their neigh- 
bors down the road in Smyrna or 
Springfield, TN, or up north at George- 
town, KY. Others may want to know 
how much of their car comes from Can- 
ada, Mexico, Japan, or the United 
States. These are valid questions, and 
if the U.S. Government is going to re- 
quire that manufacturers make this 
kind of information available, then we 
should also require that the informa- 
tion be fair and accurately presented in 
a way that is useful to the American 
public. 

Right now, as my colleague stated, 
NHTSA is trying to finalize its pro- 
posed rules for the legislation so hast- 
ily passed last year. I have my doubts 
about whether NHTSA can accomplish 
the mission presented it by this body 
last year. From what I have heard, it 
seems as if the law that was passed 
may have contained too many twists 
and turns in the required process for 
any information it mandates to be use- 
ful to the American public. 

When the proposed rule comes out, as 
it is expected to do any day now, I plan 
to see whether it in fact does provide 
the kind of information that consum- 
ers can trust. If it does not, and if the 
reason it does not is because of the un- 
derlying law, then I would hope that 
this body would revisit this issue be- 
fore the law’s mandate comes into 
force next year. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL JURISDICTION OF THE 
RAILWAY LABOR ACT 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would like to highlight a provision 
that has been included in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriations 
bill that frankly has not received the 
scrutiny that it deserves. 
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Section 342 of the bill extends our 
Federal labor laws to U.S. licensed air 
carriers that operate overseas. Under 
this provision, flight crew members, in- 
cluding foreign nationals based over- 
seas, would be covered by U.S. labor 
laws. 

For example, Japanese pilots based 
in Tokyo flying on a United States car- 
rier from Tokyo to Kyoto would be 
covered by United States labor law, 
even though the flight would never 
touch United States soil. They would 
simultaneously be covered by Japanese 
labor law and possibly represented by a 
separate Japanese labor union. 

In the past, Federal courts have con- 
cluded that Congress did not intend our 
Federal labor laws to apply overseas. 
The extraterritorial application of the 
Railway Labor Act, which applies to 
airlines, raises many concerns. 

The provision legislates on an appro- 
priations bill. The Labor Committee 
has jurisdiction over the Railway 
Labor Act, and yet this provision was 
never considered by the Labor Commit- 
tee. The appropriations committee by- 
passed the Labor Committee. 

This is precisely the type of legislat- 
ing that the American people are tired 
of seeing us do here in Washington, DC. 
We make major changes in the law by 
inserting a paragraph in a spending bill 
without any hearings in the relevant 
committee. 

At the very least, we should have 
hearings on the international legal im- 
plications that this amendment might 
have. For instance, will financially 
strapped U.S. carriers be denied land- 
ing rights overseas if foreign nationals 
must be covered by American labor 
laws? 

Has the State Department been ad- 
vised of this proposal? It is my under- 
standing that they have not consulted. 
We should be very careful about acting 
in areas of international law without 
seriously considering the potential 
consequences for our relations with 
other countries. ' 

As a matter of policy, should our 
labor laws apply overseas? If the mat- 
ter were reversed—for example, foreign 
flagged carriers operated in the United 
States—would we allow U.S. flight 
crews to be covered by foreign labor 
laws? What if we extended this prin- 
ciple to the auto industry? How would 
we feel if Japan extended their labor 
laws to allow Japanese unions to rep- 
resent Honda employees working in 
Marysville, OH? 

How long does this extension of our 
Federal labor laws apply? The appro- 
priations bill applies for 1 year. Would 
this provision also expire after 1 year? 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the questions that remain unanswered 
regarding section 342 of the DOT appro- 
priations bill. We should be very care- 
ful about extending U.S. laws to cover 
overseas airline operations, especially 
when our carriers are in such a precar- 
ious financial situation. 
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I will not raise a point of order on 
this matter. However, in my view, we 
have not adequately examined the po- 
tential impact of the provision, in 
large part because the relevant com- 
mittee was not afforded the oppor- 
tunity to review it in the normal 
course of the legislative process. This 
is a substantial change in the law and 
I would urge the conferees to remove 
this provision from the bill. 

HIGH-SPEED RAIL 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Senate Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee, I want to ex- 
press my support for the high-speed 
rail, Amtrak, and local freight assist- 
ance provisions of the Senate Trans- 
portation appropriations bill. 

This appropriations bill marks an- 
other landmark in the long journey to 
restore the viability of American pas- 
senger rail service. It moves the Nation 
one step closer to an advanced and en- 
lightened rail policy. For years Federal 
expenditures on highways and airports 
were viewed as investments and Fed- 
eral expenditures on rail were degraded 
as subsidies. Rail transportation can 
solve many of the transportation prob- 
lems which face our Nation. It is clean, 
energy efficient, environmentally 
friendly, safe, and essential to our Na- 
tion’s economy. The rail measures in 
this bill represent a true investment in 
the Nation's economic efficiency and 
environmental quality. 

Significant challenges still remain. 
This legislation does not fully fund the 
Amtrak reauthorization bill which I in- 
troduced in the Senate and which this 
body unanimously passed last year. 
Even with the appropriations rec- 
ommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Amtrak has announced that 
cutbacks in service are necessary. Am- 
trak faces a difficult catch 22. It can- 
not attain profitability without invest- 
ment and investment in the past has 
been withheld because of lack of profit- 
ability. There is no doubt that in re- 
cent years rail travel has become in- 
creasingly popular. Sleeper cars on 
Amrak are booked weeks and months 
in advance. Potentially profitable new 
service is blocked because of a lack of 
equipment and total capacity is reach- 
ing a critical stage. New engines and 
cars are desperately needed. Growth 
and profitability will not be possible 
unless new capital investment are 
made in modern equipment and station 
facilities. 

When investments are made, rider- 
ship increases along with profitability. 
The best example of this is in the Sen- 
ate’s own back yard. The inspired ren- 
ovation of Washington’s Union Station 
has led to a 25 percent increase in rid- 
ership, the revitalization of a once dead 
corner of the Nation’s Capital and the 
creation of jobs and economic oppor- 
tunity for hundreds. The return on this 
Federal investment is manyfold. There 
are perhaps, a dozen potential Union 
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Stations across the Nation. Rail facil- 
ity improvements should be a key part 
of the Nation’s urban development 
strategy. 

Similarly, when sleek new high-speed 
rail equipment was tested in the Wash- 
ington-New York corridor, public re- 
sponse was terrific. When there is mod- 
ern equipment, riders flock to the com- 
fort of rail travel. Pollution and con- 
gestion created by other modes of 
transportation continue to make Am- 
trak and high-speed rail a smart in- 
vestment for the future. But without 
investment, Amtrak will be stuck in 
neutral with continued operating 
losses. 

As a proud sponsor of the President’s 
high-speed rail initiative, I am espe- 
cially pleased that the Appropriations 
Committee made a significant invest- 
ment in high-speed rail. I have been 
working with freight railroads, pas- 
sengers, workers and the new adminis- 
tration to craft an authorization bill 
which can win bipartisan Commerce 
Committee approval. I am pleased to 
report that we are making good 
progress and the President’s bill should 
be reported from the full Senate Com- 
merce Committee in the very near fu- 
ture. When that bill comes to the floor, 
I will discuss the merits and economic 
promise of high-speed rail in more de- 
tail. Suffice it to say that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has done an 
excellent job to keep this important 
initiative on the track. 

Mr. President, I also want to express 
my support for the funding of the Local 
Rail Freight Assistance Program, I 
urged the committee to fund this pro- 
gram because rail service to small 
rural communities continues to be en- 
dangered. The Local Rail Freight As- 
sistance Program is a way to help 
States assure that the necessary in- 
vestment are made in rural rail trans- 
portation. The need for this program is 
underlined by the recent devastating 
floods through the Midwest. Local rail 
freight assistance will be critical to 
the effort to rebuild. 

In a matter unrelated to surface 
transportation, I want to mention my 
support and appreciation for funding of 
the essential air service [EAS]. As au- 
thor of the current EAS authorization 
bill, I sought funding for this program 
because it is critical to Nebraska com- 
munities which depend on the EAS 
Program for transportation and eco- 
nomic development. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I am 
pleased to support the appropriations 
bill and applaud the chairman for his 
thoughtful leadership. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
section 325 of the Transportation ap- 
propriations bill prohibits the use of 
funds to implement section 1038(d) of 
Public Law 102-240. Section 1038(d) of 
ISTEA requires that every State, be- 
ginning October 1, 1993, devote an in- 
creasing percentage of its Federal 
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funds for asphalt highways to a new 
technology incorporating the use of re- 
cycled rubber in asphalt pavement. 
When fully implemented in 1997, this 
provision would require 20 percent of 
federally funded asphalt highways to 
incorporate this rubber asphalt tech- 
nology. 

My State department of transpor- 
tation has taken the lead on aggres- 
sively pursuing the development and 
marketing of new recycling applica- 
tions to help address solid waste con- 
cerns. This work is being carried out 
through a strong program of formal re- 
search studies and investigations by a 
Recycled Materials Task Force. The 
task force is comprised of representa- 
tives from all operating units within 
the New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation, as well as liaison representa- 
tives from the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, the Federal High- 
way Administration and a construction 
industry trade association. In addition 
to pursuing technical advances to in- 
crease the use of recycled materials, 
the committee has engaged in a num- 
ber of less traditional, marketing ac- 
tivities to advance the use of recycled 
materials. Those include the use of an 
incentive program for use of glassphalt 
and organization of a statewide con- 
ference on recycling. 

Knowing of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Transportation’s active role in 
recycling, I was concerned to learn 
that NJDOT Commissioner Thomas M. 
Downs had reservations over the imme- 
diate implementation of section 1038 of 
ISTEA and on the specific hot asphalt 
mix requirements of section 1038. I also 
understand that Commissioner Downs 
agrees on the l-year moratorium on 
the implementation schedule to clarify 
issues like health, safety, economic im- 
pact, and materials compatibility. 

Congress originally enacted this pro- 
vision of ISTEA in furtherance of a 
worthy goal, which I wholeheartedly 
support: Finding ways to recycle and 
dispose of scrap tires. Congress con- 
cluded that State highway authorities 
should bear some of the responsibility 
for disposing of the millions of scrap 
tires generated by the traffic that 
moves along our national highway sys- 
tems. This makes great sense. Scrap 
tires are a national problem, and the 
State highway authorities should be 
part of the solution. Moreover, we can 
and should solve this problem through 
creative recycling measures. The use of 
rubber asphalt technology is promising 
and we should encourage its develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, Congress, in its ex- 
citement over the possibilities for rub- 
ber asphalt, paid inadequate attention 
to the implications of such a far-reach- 
ing Federal mandate. Although this 
rubber asphalt technology has been 
used experimentally for a number of 
years, Congress must address issues of 
cost, health, and environmental ef- 
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fects, performance quality and 
recyclability of the asphalt. These im- 
portant questions remain unresolved. 

The law required that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, in conjunction 
with EPA, examine these issues. The 
report of that study provided no resolu- 
tion. As Secretary Pena wrote in this 
transmittal letter: 

[As] the report makes clear, this material 
has not been tested long enough over a broad 
enough range of conditions for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to conclude, at this 
time, that it is an acceptable additive to as- 
phalt, 

A few pioneering States have had 
some success experimenting with rub- 
ber asphalt; yet, even those States 
most familiar with the process are still 
conducting tests to determine its mer- 
its. The American Association of State 
Highway and Transportation Authori- 
ties, which represents the people who 
will have to implement this mandate, 
have strongly urged that Congress 
amend the law. 

The conclusions that must be drawn 
is that further congressional review is 
warranted. The 1 year moratorium cre- 
ated in this bill will provide an oppor- 
tunity for Congress to assess the pro- 
gram and enact appropriate modifica- 
tions if necessary. 

Numerous outstanding issues must 
be addressed. First, as strong support- 
ers of recycling will agree, we need to 
know whether rubber asphalt itself is 
recyclable. Conventional asphalt, 
which is 100 percent recyclable, is a re- 
cycling success story. Although many 
States preparing for the impending 
mandate are conducting tests and stud- 
ies on rubber modified asphalt, we lack 
evidence to date whether it is similarly 
recyclable. One of the four biggest 
users of asphalt—California—testified 4 
months ago that it was ‘‘concerned 
about the lack of completed research 
on *** whether asphalt pavement 
containing recycled rubber can them- 
selves be recycled.” It would be unfor- 
tunate if, in the name of recycling 
tires, Congress inadvertently created a 
new waste problem. 

Congress also needs to better under- 
stand the costs of this mandate and 
should consider the benefits of encour- 
aging competing recycling alter- 
natives. Such a market-based approach 
may conserve precious highway funds. 
The most recent cost information— 
based on 1993 bids for road construc- 
tions—shows that rubber asphalt is 67 
percent more expensive than conven- 
tional asphalt. Secretary Peña has es- 
timated that the cost of full implemen- 
tation of the mandate may be between 
$200 million and $1 billion. It is possible 
that these higher construction costs 
could be offset by greater durability. 
Today, however, there is no consensus 
among transportation engineers wheth- 
er rubber modified asphalt is worse 
than, as good as, or better than conven- 
tional asphalt. We need an answer to 
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this fundamental question prior to im- 
posing these costs on already finan- 
cially strained State highway depart- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from Secretary Pena to Congress 
transmitting a report on this issue to 
Congress be inserted in the RECORD. 
This letter outlines DOT's reservations 
over the cost and other aspects of this 
program. 

Finally, we must resolve questions 
concerning the effect of using this 
technology on the health and well- 
being of workers and the environment. 

Congress should take advantage of 
the 1-year moratorium proposed by the 
legislation to get the answers to these 
critical questions and to modify the 
program if the answers so dictate. Al- 
though I hope and expect that 1 year 
will suffice, the moratorium can be ex- 
tended if it does not. In light of the fi- 
nancial and environmental concerns 
that plague our times, we cannot afford 
to ignore these questions. 

I hope, and expect, that after these 
questions are answered, rubber modi- 
fied asphalt can play an important role 
in improving environmental quality 
and rebuilding our Nation’s infrastruc- 
ture. To rush forward now, however, in 
the absence of adequate information, 
would be irresponsible. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, June 23, 1993. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The report, "The Use 
of Recycled Paving Material," submitted 
today under separate cover by Administrator 
Browner and me in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Section 1038 of the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991, Public Law 102-240, raises concerns that 
I believe need to be brought into sharp focus. 

As you will recall, Section 1038 directed 
that the Environmental Protection Agency 
study “the threat to human health and the 
environment associated with the production 
and use of asphalt pavement containing re- 
cycled rubber," that the Department of 
Transportation study “the performance of 
the asphalt pavement containing recycled 
rubber under various climate and use condi- 
tions,” and that the two agencies jointly 
study “the degree to which asphalt pave- 
ments containing recycled rubber can be re- 
cycled.” 

The problem of scrap tire disposal is a seri- 
ous one, and it is important to address it. 
However, as the report makes clear, this ma- 
terial has not been tested long enough over 
a broad enough range of conditions for the 
Department of Transportation to conclude, 
at this time, that it is an acceptable additive 
to asphalt. A Congressional mandate to use a 
specific material for road surfacing before 
that material has been tested thoroughly is 
unusual, if not altogether unprecedented. 
With the limited experience available, the 
most we can determine is that it has not 
been shown to be unacceptable as an asphalt 
additive. Further testing is continuing and, 
with additional experience, the Department 
will be able to make a more definitive deter- 
mination as it reviews the results of these 
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tests over time and in diverse applications. 
The Department, of course, will advise Con- 
gress of these results when they become 
available. Similarly, the Department will 
continue to consider other possible uses for 
scrap tires that are more environmentally 
sound and enhance our infrastructure. 

Although the long-term cost implications, 
especially assuming a larger supply, are un- 
clear, the report points out that the current 
cost of asphalt pavement containing crumb 
rubber is between 20 percent and 100 percent 
higher than the cost of using asphalt without 
this additive. This could result in costs of be- 
tween $50 million and $250 million in 1994, be- 
tween $100 million and $500 million in 1995, 
between $150 million and $750 million in 1996, 
and between $200 million and $1 billion in 
1997, for states and localities to comply with 
this mandate. Whatever the ultimate added 
cost proves to be, it will be substantial. 
Whether this is a cost-effective mandated 
use of Federal, State, and local highway 
funds, in view of both the limited available 
road resurfacing monies and the need for so- 
lutions to the rubber tire recycling problem, 
is a matter for continuing consideration. 

Sincerely, 
FEDERICO PENA. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1021 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the pending amend- 
ment is now the Boxer amendment No. 
1021. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DORGAN, Mr. President, I would 
like to address the Senate for 5 min- 
utes, as if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VIOLENT CRIME 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, about a 
week ago, in Bismarck, ND, in the 
parking lot of a motel, a 60-year-old 
woman was apparently abducted by 
two people from Pennsylvania, who al- 
legedly killed someone in Pennsylvania 
and who were fleeing west. 

We do not yet this morning know the 
fate of the North Dakota woman who 
was abducted in Bismarck. It does not 
sound good. Her credit cards allegedly 
have been used in Montana and Ne- 
vada. 

I point this out to say that violent 
crime and this kind of behavior by vio- 
lent criminals is not limited to the 
inner cities of America. So far this 
year, in this city, our Nation’s capital 
city, we have had 350 murders and 4,800 
robberies. In this country, we will have 
about 27,000 murders this year. So we 
are in the middle of an epidemic of vio- 
lent crime. 

My point is, it is not just in the inner 
cities. It affects all of the rest of the 
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country. It affected a woman in Bis- 
marck, ND, a week ago Sunday, stand- 
ing in the parking lot of a motel, where 
two people, who allegedly killed a man 
in Pennsylvania, were fleeing and ab- 
ducted this woman. I pray that this 
story turns out better than many we 
read about, but I do not know. 

I simply describe that to say that I 
have introduced legislation last week— 
and I hope my colleagues would take a 
look at it—dealing with one aspect of 
crime, 

There are 100 reasons that people 
commit crimes—troubled childhoods, 
child abuse, dysfunctional families, 
poverty. I understand all of that, and 
we ought to deal with all of it. We 
ought to work and address all of those 
issues. But while we do that, we ought 
to take violent criminals off the street 
and keep them off the street. 

In almost every major crime in this 
country, I defy you to look at the 
newspaper, not pull out one and find 
where, in almost every instance, the 
person that committed the violent 
crime is someone we know. 

This is not someone we do not know. 
It is someone we know who has been in 
the criminal justice system, who has 
been arrested before, in a violent crime 
before, and put in jail before, only to be 
let out again. 

It is time for us to understand that 
those who commit repeated violent 
acts need to be put away and they need 
to stay away. 

Now, how do you do that? 

I have introduced legislation with 
four pieces. One, we do not have room 
to put these people away. We have peo- 
ple in this city on early release walk- 
ing the streets who are violent crimi- 
nals. 

We have a million people in jail in 
this country. Roughly 51 percent of 
them are in jail for nonviolent acts. It 
seems to me you could take a lot of 
them out of the prison system and put 
them in converted bases—we are going 
to close 100 military bases—convert 
them into prison camps of some type 
and take nonviolent prisoners out of 
prisons and put them in a camp and de- 
tain them there. Incarcerate only the 
violent prisoners for violent crimes, 
tens of thousands of them. Put violent 
criminals in there for their sentence 
and have them serve there. 

There are three things we ought to do 
with respect to this. 

One, every judge in this country, at 
the end of the year, who presided over 
criminal trials, ought to have a sen- 
tencing practice report, so we at least 
understand what the judges are doing 
with respect to sentencing practices. 
We are in the dark. Nobody knows. 

No. 2, for violent criminals, there 
ought not be good time. You get a sen- 
tence, you go to prison, you serve the 
sentence. 

We have the most perverse incentives 
in the world. In fact, in my home 
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State, for a while they were giving dou- 
ble good time credit. Perversely, those 
who are the most violent criminals and 
served the longest sentences get the 
most good time credit. That means the 
largest amount of credit to get out 
early. 

We ought to eliminate good time 
credit for violent criminals. Put them 
in jail and keep them in jail for their 
entire term. 

And, third, at every hearing—sen- 
tencing hearing and parole hearing— 
victims and the victims’ family have a 
right to be heard. 

The minister, the priest, the neigh- 
bor, the mother of the accused, they 
are all there talking about what a won- 
derful person he or she is. 

What about the victims, or the vic- 
tims’ families, to talk about what that 
violent crime did to them? Is that not 
a part of the sentencing? Should it not 
routinely be a part of a parole hearing. 
In many parts of the country it is. But 
in many parts of the country it is not. 

If we would give victims the oppor- 
tunity to be present in parole hearings 
and sentencing hearings, if we would 
eliminate good time for violent offend- 
ers, if we would better understand sen- 
tencing practices by the judiciary, and 
if we would open up prisons, then we 
would have done a couple of things. We 
would find a place to put violent crimi- 
nals. We would put them there and we 
would keep them there. 

And, yes, let us look for all the rea- 
sons we have this epidemic and address 
them. But, as we do that, let us protect 
innocent people. 

The woman in Bismarck, ND, who 
was abducted last week; 4-year-old 
Launice Smith, who was killed, shot in 
the head at a playground two Satur- 
days ago in this town; Michael Jor- 
dan’s father; every single one of them 
by people we know, by people who com- 
mitted violent crimes before, were in 
the criminal justice system, put in jail 
and let back out in order to once again 
commit another violent act. 

It is time to protect the innocent 
people in this country, even as we 
search for reasons for these crimes. 

The bill I have introduced, with these 
four steps, I think moves in the direc- 
tion of saying: Let us find a place to 
put violent criminals, let us put them 
there, and let us keep them there. 

I yield the floor. ` 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. DOR- 
GAN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I intend 
to withdraw the pending amendment, 
but before I ask unanimous consent to 
do so, I want to make a couple of com- 
ments, both on the subject of my 
amendment and the subject of this bill 
that is pending before us. 

I wish to thank the subcommittee 
chairman, the good Senator from New 
Jersey, [Mr. LAUTENBERG], for his in- 
credible assistance in including in this 
transportation bill extraordinary help 
for California to meet our critical 
transportation needs. As the chairman 
knows, California is hurting and, as 
our President has said many times, 
with California being 14 percent of the 
GNP of this Nation, the whole Nation 
is looking to California to pull out of 
its recession, pull out of its trouble. To 
do that, we really need to fund pro- 
grams that make sense for the country. 

When I went to the Senator from 
New Jersey, I knew he had to make 
some very tough choices. He leads the 
fight here for fiscal responsibility. I 
had to prove my case. And he listened. 
Within this bill are rail and mass tran- 
sit and technology development pro- 
grams that will help California meet 
its air quality needs, safety needs, and 
economic productivity goals. 

The Senate Transportation appro- 

priations bill affords California needed 
transportation improvements that will 
boost the State’s economy, worker pro- 
ductivity, and air quality. 
. I am particularly pleased that the 
committee provided funding higher 
than the House level for critical com- 
muter rail projects in both Los Angeles 
and the San Francisco Bay area. 

The $190 million appropriated for Los 
Angeles Metro line extensions will pro- 
vide more than 100,000 construction 
jobs and provide urgent relief for our 
traffic-clogged arteries of Los Angeles. 
I am particularly pleased to see the 
lines extended to communities, such as 
East Los Angeles, that have long sup- 
ported public transit. 

The $44.82 million appropriated to 
bay area projects is welcome news. Al- 
though the figure is not as high as we 
would prefer, the committee ably dem- 
onstrated that the Federal commit- 
ment to mass transit in the bay area 
will not ebb. The BART airport exten- 
sion and the Santa Clara Light Rail 
Program link to the Silicon Valley 
have won a tremendous victory. 

The bill provides $25 million for the 
Orange County intermodal center and 
transitway project, including HOV 
lanes, park-'n'-ride bus lots and rail 
intermodal center with direct access to 
Interstate 5. 

California will receive up to $1.5 bil- 
lion for highways from the highway 
trust fund. 
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The committee pointed out the need 
and substantial support required for 
protecting the Golden Gate and Bay 
bridges from earthquakes. The report 
urges the Department of Transpor- 
tation to work with Caltrans, the 
bridge district, and the MTC to develop 
funding options for retrofitting these 
facilities in a timely manner. 

There is $91.3 million for the intel- 
ligent vehicle highway systems. The 
smart corridor project along the Santa 
Monica Freeway in Los Angeles is part 
of this program. The Pathfinder Pro- 
gram has shown that current traffic 
condition information could be suc- 
cessfully transmitted to drivers 
through on-board systems. This system 
has cut travel time by 18 percent and 
signal delays by 44 percent. San Diego 
will be receiving $10 million for an 
IVHS project. 

There is $107 million for the adminis- 
tration’s high-speed rail initiative. 
Funding would further the program of 
high-speed rail transportation. Fund- 
ing would be available for track im- 
provements along the designated San 
Diego to Sacramento rail corridor. 

And there is $27.9 million for the 
Maglev Train Prototype Development 
Program, another technology that will 
benefit California. 

I would like to highlight one particu- 
lar program the Senator from New Jer- 
sey was very helpful with. It is really a 
cutting edge program. It is a real ex- 
ample of what we need to do to move 
from a military-based economy to a ci- 
vilian-based economy. 

When I was campaigning for the U.S. 
Senate a long time ago—it seems like 
forever ago—I made the comment, “If 
you could build a bomber, you could 
build a bus.” The implication was that 
the technology we have used to build a 
tremendous military could be used to 
help us meet our civilian needs. Sure 
enough, there is funding, $95 miilion in 
research and planning funds to the 
Federal Transit Administration that 
can be used to fund exciting new tran- 
sit projects. One of these is the clean 
fuel, advanced technology transit bus— 
and I have to tell my colleagues that 
this bus, being developed by Northrop 
and other defense and transportation 
companies is called the Stealth bus be- 
cause it uses the same skill and experi- 
ence used to develop the technology 
that was used in the Stealth bomber, 
making it very light weight. 

People say, is that a bus you will not 
be able to see? No, you will be able to 
see it. But the bottom line is we are 
using the technology that helped us 
win the cold war to make us competi- 
tive, to move our people and our prod- 
ucts and our goods and our services. 

So I want to just take this moment 
to thank the Senator for his leader- 
ship. Iam extremely appreciative of it, 
as is California. Frankly, when the Na- 
tion knows of this bill I think the 
whole Nation will be appreciative to 
him for his leadership. 
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On the subject of my amendment, my 
amendment was going to ask that 
there be an emergency designation so 
funds could be unleashed to complete 
the rebuilding of the Interstate 880 Cy- 
press Freeway structure that collapsed 
during the 1989 earthquake. I am con- 
vinced I could have made a very com- 
pelling case, along with my colleague 
from California, that this funding is 
necessary at this time and that this 
funding is absolutely deserving of that 
designation. After all, no one could 
possibly say that an earthquake is not 
a disaster. 

But we heard from members on the 
other side of the aisle that they had ob- 
jection to the process. They asked the 
Senator from California, [Mrs. FEIN- 
STEIN, and myself if we would be will- 
ing to work with them. The Senator 
from New Jersey, trying to be a medi- 
ator, went between the two sides. We 
discussed this with the OMB Director, 
with the White House, and I just had a 
meeting with the majority leader. I 
personally spoke with Senator DOLE 
about this. I spoke with Senator 
D'AMATO about this, and Senator Do- 
MENICI. I think they have every inten- 
tion of working with us to make sure 
that we fulfill our commitment to the 
people of Oakland, the people of Cali- 
fornia. Because in fact this was a Fed- 
eral structure that collapsed and the 
new design is necessary because we 
could not replace that double-decker 
freeway with another double-decker 
freeway because we do not want to see 
that collapse again. It killed 42 people. 
So it required a different design, and I 
think we will be able to make that 
case. 

In my meeting with the majority 
leader, he added his voice of support for 
us. He says that he is going to work 
with us and with the Senator from New 
Jersey so that we can make our case, 
so that there is not anyone in this 
Chamber—Republican or Democrat— 
who will have any doubt in their minds 
that this is, in fact, a needed expendi- 
ture and one which falls under the 
emergency designation. 

So we are going to work with our col- 
leagues, and we are going to work to- 
ward a supplemental appropriation. We 
heard the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee indicate he would 
help us. We have Members on both 
sides who have indicated they will 
work with us. 

So, again, I want to thank Senator 
LAUTENBERG, from New Jersey, for his 
help and leadership. 

At this time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

So the amendment (No. 1021) was 
withdrawn. 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
want to extend my thanks to our dis- 
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tinguished colleague from California, 
Senator BOXER, for her diligence, her 
hard work, and her fine representation 
that she makes, not just for her State 
but for the whole of the U.S. Senate. 

I would have to say, this was a sea 
change in the U.S. Senate with the be- 
ginning of the present term. We were 
gratified by a change that took place 
in which the female population of the 
Senate went from two to seven Mem- 
bers. I have noticed some significant 
changes. 

First of all, there is a viewpoint that 
perhaps once in a while it would not 
get bypassed but did not get quite as 
much attention, about the issues that 
affect the majority population of our 
country, the female population, wheth- 
er it be in the areas of health or job eq- 
uity or fairness, generally. 

We tried, but without the special 
input of the female Members of the 
U.S. Senate, it was not quite as easy to 
make the points as articulately as has 
happened since the arrival of the 
women in the U.S. Senate. I would ex- 
pect that that population within the 
Senate will continue to grow and add 
not only to the luster of the body, but 
the process by which we work, because 
they are very serious people; they get 
things done. And we saw evidence over 
these last couple days, as we tried to 
move the transportation bill forward to 
answer the needs of the country. 

There is not a State that does not 
have needs or place value on transpor- 
tation, whether it be aviation or high- 
way or transit or buses. And everybody 
is interested in high-speed rail. But 
when it comes to being not only a root- 
er but an organizer on behalf of the 
State of California, Senator BOXER has 
distinguished herself. 

With the decision to withdraw the 
amendment—and I know it is difficult; 
as a matter of fact, I think it could be 
described as even painful. Because no 
one knows better than she and Senator 
FEINSTEIN in this body what kind of 
trauma, what kind of difficulty that 
terrible natural catastrophe foisted 
upon the State of California. 

The roads and the rail systems that 
crisscross that area have to be in good 
working shape. We have to continue to 
do the repair that is called for on this— 
is it called a thruway or freeway? 

Mrs. BOXER. Cypress structure of 
Interstate 880. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
we are pledged, my distinguished col- 
league from New York and I, to try to 
help resolve this problem. 

This State needs help. It is really a 
peculiar anomaly because California 
always looked like a land of prosperity. 
It was the land of sunshine. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was the land where lots of 
residents of my State, and I know the 
State of Senator D'AMATO, would make 
their home. People ran to California 
because of not only the natural beauty 
but the pleasant character of life, as it 
was, out there. 
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Now they have the dubious distinc- 
tion of, if not the highest rate of unem- 
ployment in the country, certainly 
among the highest, because this was a 
State which produced very well for its 
country. They had defense industries 
galore. We needed the products they 
made. They had exploration in tech- 
nology to the latest extent, and I 
know, because having come from the 
computer business and having my old 
company before I came here, with of- 
fices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, and San Diego, I know how 
rich the opportunity was out there and 
how much talent also existed in the 
State of California. 

So they need to be able to function 
and they need the jobs, and they need 
to return as much as possible to a nor- 
mal condition —I am talking about the 
economic condition—and no one sees it 
more vividly than does the Senator 
from California, who is on the floor at 
the moment. 

So we want to help, and you have our 
pledge to be of help. The President is 
committed to it. He announced that 
very publicly, very decisively, on a 
visit he recently had to California, to 
try and get the repairs that are nec- 
essary as a result of the earthquake. 

So I thank the Senator for her kind 
words. The fact is that she does add a 
dimension of civility, as well as intel- 
ligence and ability, to this body, for 
which we thank her and look forward 
to a continuation of the dialog in the 
future. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
further amendments to the bill? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
there are some errors in the print that 
were found in the Senate Committee 
Report 103-150 to accompany H.R. 2750. 

I send these to the desk to correct 
the record as it exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The corrections are as follows: 

On page 90 of the report, under ‘‘Naviga- 
tion and Landing Aids Improvements", the 
following designation was omitted: ‘‘Loca- 
tion: Kearney, Nebraska; equipment type: 
glideslope and middle marker.” 

On page 104 of the report, the reference to 
Carroll County Airport should read “MD” (in 
Maryland), rather than “MN” (in Min- 
nesota). 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have a letter from Citizens Against 
Government Waste addressed to me re- 
lated to the Coast Guard allocation, 
and a letter from the Secretary of 
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Transportation giving their thanks for 
the work that was done on the sub- 
committee. I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, October 4, 1993. 

Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Related Agencies, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Ad- 
ministration, I would like to thank you and 
your subcommittee for including in the Fis- 
cal Year 1994 Transportation Appropriations 
bill two key provisions that will help ensure 
effective use of scarce transportation funds. 

As reported by your subcommittee and the 
full committee for floor action, H.R, 2750 
contains limitations on funding that will di- 
rect Essential Air Service support to the 
communities that really need it—those lo- 
cated 70 miles or more from alternative air 
service at a hub airport and those where the 
per-passenger subsidy has not grown simply 
too high to justify ($200 or more per one-way 
trip). 

The subcommittee and full committee are 
also to be congratulated for their restraint 
in not earmarking the Section 3 transit dis- 
cretionary bus grants. Such action, unprece- 
dented in recent times, will ensure that the 
bus funds go quickly to projects that are 
ready to go and that will address a backlog 
of bus needs. 

We appreciate your subcommittee’s resolve 
to ensure that our transportation dollars are 
stretched just as far as possible. Thank you 
again. 

Sincerely, 
FEDERICO PENA. 
COUNCIL FOR CITIZENS 
AGAINST GOVERNMENT WASTE, 
Washington, DC, October 1, 1993. 

Hon. FRANK LAUTENBERG, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation, 
Committee on Appropriations, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR SENATOR: On behalf of the 550,000 
members of the Council for Citizens Against 
Government Waste (CCAGW), I am writing 
to commend you for your efforts to elimi- 
nate unrequested, unauthorized and wasteful 
pork-barrel projects normally found in the 
Transportation Appropriations bill. The spe- 
cial interests who gorge themselves at the 
public trough will not doubt attempt to un- 
dercut your work. 

I understand that unauthorized highway 
and bus projects were not included in the 
marked up bill, the Coast Guard Com- 
mandant’s fleet of executive jets was elimi- 
nated, and the Coast Guard's Washington Air 
Station was closed. Also eliminated were 20 
Department of Transportation headquarters 
vehicles, five Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion aircraft, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation’s private dining room, and the Wash- 
ington Office of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. We strongly sup- 
port these initiatives. 

CCAGW applauds, as a good first step, the 
adoption of a modified National Performance 
Review recommendation eliminating Essen- 
tial Air Service Program subsidies to air- 
ports that are less than 70 miles from large 
or medium size hub airports. The bill also 
limits subsidies at airports between 70 and 
210 miles from a large or medium sized hub 
to $200 per passenger. Program subsidies at 
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the five airports over 210 miles away from a 
large or medium sized hub airport will not 
change. 

The Transportation Appropriations bill in- 
cludes some of the “change” taxpayers re- 
quested last November. Only your solid com- 
mitment to the American taxpayer allowed 
you to overcome Congress's bias towards 
continued spending. We look forward to 
working with you and supporting your con- 
tinued efforts to make government more ef- 
ficient and less costly. 

Sincerely, 
TOM SCHATZ, 
President. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. We are now 
cleared to go to third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL] 
is absent due to a death in the family. 

The result was announced—yeas 90, 
nays 9, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 306 Leg.) 


YEAS—90 

Akaka Feingold McCain 
Baucus Feinstein McConnell 
Bennett Ford Metzenbaum 
Biden Glenn Mikulski 
B Gorton Mitchell 
Bond Graham Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Gramm Moynthan 
Bradley Grassley Murkowsk! 
Breaux Harkin Murray 
Brown Hatch Nickles 
Bryan Hatfield Nunn 
Bumpers Heflin Packwood 

Hollings Pell 
Campbell Hutchison Pressler 
Chafee Inouye Pryor 
Coats Jeffords Reid 

Johnston Riegle 
Cohen Kassebaum Robb 
Conrad Kempthorne Rockefeller 
Craig Kennedy Sarbanes 
D'Amato Kerrey Sasser 
Danforth Kerry Shelby 
Daschle Lautenberg Simon 
DeConcini Leahy Simpson 
Dodd Levin Specter 
Dole Lieberman Stevens 
Domenici Lott Thurmond 
Dorgan Lugar Warner 
Durenberger Mack Wellstone 
Exon Mathews Wofford 

NAYS—9 

Boren Gregg Roth 
Burns Helms Smith 
Faircloth Kohl Wallop 

NOT VOTING—1 

Coverdell 

So the bill (H.R. 2750), as amended, 

was passed. 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two bodies, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG, Mr. BYRD, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
SASSER, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. 
SPECTER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
express my thanks to my colleagues, 
because in this particular bill we had a 
radical change from the past practice. 
It was not easy for the Members to rec- 
oncile a change in process that was as 
significant as this was. But we are on 
the way, I believe, to doing what is 
being asked of us in terms of reinvent- 
ing Government, in terms of streamlin- 
ing things, in terms of making certain 
that the taxpayers’ contributions to 
the functioning of Government are as 
well spent as they can be. I think we 
have enhanced that process, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

As a result of the cooperation of my 
colleague from New York, Senator 
D'AMATO, we were able to turn out a 
bill, despite some points of contention 
which we worked through in the Cham- 
ber here. I think we did it with reason- 
able dispatch. It took longer than we 
hoped, but less time than it might have 
been. 

I particularly extend my thanks to 
the staff that worked so hard and dili- 
gently in a very short period of time, 
because this bill did not linger at all 
between its trip from the House to the 
Senate, and everybody knows that ap- 
propriations bills originate there. I 
want to express my appreciation to Pat 
McCann, our senior staffer; Peter 
Rogoff; Anne Miano, for her very good 
job. I also acknowledge the contribu- 
tions of Joyce Rose, and Dorothy 
Pastis, and three detailees, Mr. Burt 
Russell, who is on leave from the De- 
partment of Transportation, Mr. Eric 
Marts from the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and Ken Heist from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I also recognize the 
contributions of Russell Houston of my 
personal office. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, the chairman of the 
subcommittee and manager of the bill, 
and the distinguished Senator from 
New York, the ranking member, for 
their diligence in gaining the Senate’s 
approval of this legislation by an over- 
whelming margin and for the skill and 
perseverance with which they managed 
the bill through to that successful con- 
clusion. 
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Mr. President, the remaining appro- 
priations bill is the Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill. That was re- 
ported by the full committee on Mon- 
day, and under the Senate’s rules, it is 
not in order to be brought before the 
Senate unless there is a unanimous 
consent prior to tomorrow. I am ad- 
vised that we have not obtained that 
consent. Therefore, we will not be ina 
position to proceed to that bill until 
tomorrow at the earliest. 

I will, therefore, announce—and I 
have already discussed this briefly with 
the distinguished Republican leader 
and other Senators involved—what the 
schedule will be, and the Republican 
leader and I have agreed to meet. He 
had a prior engagement, and as soon as 
that is completed, we are going to 
meet, and I will have an announcement 
to make with respect to the schedule 
for the remainder of the day and the 
week. 

The Senate will not be in session on 
Friday, Monday or Tuesday, based 
upon a prior announcement with re- 
spect to the Columbus Day weekend. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, with 
no other Senator seeking recognition 
for the purpose of addressing the Sen- 
ate, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


———————=_— 


THE NEED FOR LONG-TERM CARE 
REFORM 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to comment on one aspect of the 
health care debate—the need for long- 
term care reform. I spent a great deal 
of the past 10 years working on long- 
term care issues and developing long- 
term care programs in Wisconsin. Over 
the next several weeks, I will be speak- 
ing on the floor about long-term care 
reform and will comment on different 
pieces of the long-term care reform 
provisions of the President’s health 
care plan. 

As chair of the Wisconsin Senate 
Aging Committee for 10 years, it was 
my privilege to participate in develop- 
ing some of this country’s most signifi- 
cant, cutting-edge health care reform. 
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The long-term care programs developed 
in Wisconsin have been the basis for 
work done not only in other States, but 
in other countries. I was pleased to 
hear First Lady Hillary Rodham Clin- 
ton’s comments about Wisconsin’s 
long-term care programs, and it is easy 
to see the influence our State has had 
in the long-term care provisions of the 
President’s health care plan. 

Mr. President, in the coming weeks I 
will be looking at some of the specific 
provisions of the President’s long-term 
care proposal and offering comments 
on those specific provisions. 

Today, however, I congratulate 
President Clinton for including a sig- 
nificant long-term care reform provi- 
sion in his overall health care reform 
plan. 

The President has proposed an ex- 
panded home- and community-based 
long-term care benefit for any individ- 
ual needing help with three or more ac- 
tivities of daily living, or who has a se- 
vere cognitive or mental impairment 
or mental retardation, or, for children 
under the age of 6, who are dependent 
on technology and otherwise require 
hospital or institutional care. Under 
this plan the States administer this 
new long-term care program and will 
have the flexibility to design their own 
community-based program according 
to their own needs. 

Most importantly, the President’s 
proposal also includes provision for 
consumer-oriented and consumer-di- 
rected services, and I think would be 
the basis for the kind of reform we 
most need. 

Mr. President, our country is facing a 
health care crisis. Although there is 
disagreement on the specifics of re- 
form, with over 35 million Americans 
lacking health care coverage and the 
cost of care exploding, the need for 
comprehensive acute care reform is 
widely acknowledged. 

Prior to the release of the President’s 
plan, there had been many health care 
reform proposals, but few of them rec- 
ognized that including a meaningful 
long-term care reform provision was 
essential to achieving the goals of 
health care reform. 

Though long-term care benefits have 
been included in some health care re- 
form plans, none of the proposals prior 
to the President’s plan offered the fun- 
damental reform that is needed. This is 
a serious mistake. The demographic 
imperatives of health care dictate that 
if we are ever to get health care costs 
under control, we must include long- 
term care reform in the health care re- 
form package. 

The elderly are the fastest growing 
segment of our population, and those 
over age 85—individuals most in need 
of long-term care—are the fastest 
growing segment of the elderly. 

The over 85 population will triple in 
size between 1980 and 2030, and will be 
nearly seven times larger in 2050 than 
in 1980. 
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At the same time, the working base 
of the country—those people whose tax 
dollars are supporting the growing pop- 
ulation needing Government-financed 
long-term care services, and whose 
earnings help support family members 
needing long-term care—is shrinking 
relative to the population of long-term 
care consumers. 

In 1900, there were about 7 elderly in- 
dividuals for every 100 people of work- 
ing age. As of 1990, the ratio was about 
20 elderly for every 100, by 2020 the 
ratio will be 29 per 100, and after that 
it will rise to 38 per 100 by 2030. 

Failure to reform our current long- 
term care system will mean a growing 
population of long-term care consum- 
ers served by a dwindling set of costly 
alternatives, and supported by a rel- 
atively shrinking population of work- 
ers and taxpayers. 

Mr. President, in addition to facing a 
growing population in need of long- 
term care services, long-term care re- 
form is essential if we are to control 
health care costs and begin to address 
the deficit. I know that is one of the 
many hopes the President has for his 
health care plan to make a significant 
contribution to deficit reduction. 

Other than interest on the Federal 
debt and Social Security, the two Fed- 
eral health care programs, Medicare 
and Medicaid, are the only areas of 
spending in our entire Federal budget 
where we are devoting a larger portion 
of our national wealth than we were 30 
years ago. Those two health care pro- 
grams are among the central areas of 
spending that we must attack if we are 
to make any significant headway on 
the Federal deficit. 

Long-term care already represents 40 
percent of our total health care ex- 
penditures; two-thirds of our Medicaid 
budget. And we can expect those num- 
bers to grow. 

At the same time, efforts to contain 
the cost of acute care services will be 
in vain unless we reform our long-term 
care system of the same time. 

We have already seen how the health 
care system is adept at shifting costs. 
When Federal or State policymakers 
try to clamp down in one area, utiliza- 
tion will jump in another area and 
therefore, no real savings will be 
achieved. 

A good example of this happening 
was when the Federal Government 
changed several aspects of Medicare re- 
imbursements. Patients were dis- 
charged from hospitals quicker and 
sicker than they had been before with 
a resulting increase in utilization in 
other areas, including long-term care 
services such as nursing homes. 

Trying to contain costs in the acute 
care system alone would be like 
squeezing only one side of a balloon. 

Long-term care not only makes up an 
increasingly significant share of Fed- 
eral health care expenditures, but fail- 
ure to reform our long-term care sys- 
tem as we reform the rest of health 
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care invites the balloon effect—cost 
shifting from our acute care system to 
our long-term care system, and no net 
savings in dollars that is so desperately 
needed for deficit reduction. 

We will be unable to achieve the crit- 
ical goal of deficit reduction unless we 
can contain our growing health care 
costs, and we will be unable to do that 
unless long-term care is in the overall 
health care reform package. 

Mr. President, long-term care re- 
form is also the key to changing our 
health care philosophy, moving away 
from our current regulation- 
intensive, regulator- and provider- 
friendly system to one which responds 
to the individual needs and preferences 
of consumers of health care. 

We are fortunate in Wisconsin to 
have seen how a consumer-friendly 
long-term care program can work. The 
Wisconsin Community Options Pro- 
gram, known as COP, has become one 
of the preeminent long-term care pro- 
grams in the country. 

COP has demonstrated two impor- 
tant things: First, it showed that one 
could establish a long-term care pro- 
gram that is flexible and able to re- 
spond to individual consumer needs 
and preferences; second, it showed that 
such a program could be a cost effec- 
tive alternative to institutionalized 
care. It apparently has saved us in Wis- 
consin over $100 million in just 10 
years. 

The underlying principles of COP 
should be applied to our entire health 
care system, and including COP-based 
long-term care reform in the health 
care reform bill could lay the ground- 
work for changing our entire health 
care system. 

Once COP-based long-term care pro- 
grams are established, consumers will 
realize that they need not accept a sys- 
tem that dictates to them by limiting 
their health care choices. 

An example outside of Wisconsin that 
I have had a chance to visit is the On 
Lok Program in San Francisco which 
has already shown what can be done at 
a local level by exceptionally energetic 
and creative people. Along with the 
PACE Replication projects around the 
country, they are demonstrating what 
is possible in the way of consumer-re- 
sponsive comprehensive health care. 
And I was happy to see that the Presi- 
dent’s plan acknowledges the impor- 
tance of developing these integrated 
acute and long-term care systems at 
the same time. 

Mr. President, the Community Op- 
tions Program and on lok point the di- 
rection in which health care can and 
should evolve, locally based programs 
that dovetail COP and on lok prin- 
ciples. 

By establishing consumer-oriented 
principles in the health care package, 
we can take the first step in that direc- 
tion. We have with the President’s plan 
a unique opportunity to shape a long- 
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term health care component of a com- 
prehensive health care reform initia- 
tive in a manner that will be both cost- 
effective and responsive to the needs of 
millions and millions of Americans. 

So, Mr. President, I look forward to 
playing a very active role in the whole 
health care debate as I am sure we all 
do and in particular in bringing up on 
this floor at every opportunity I get 
the importance of including long-term 
care reform as a part of the health care 
reform package. 

Thank you. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
RIEGLE]. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes as in morning business to dis- 
cuss the NAFTA issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

—_—_———ESE 


NAFTA 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I have 
today in front of me a copy of today’s 
Washington Post business section. The 
center story in the center of the page is 
about the loss of American jobs to 
Mexico which is now taking place and 
which is likely to get much worse if 
this NAFTA agreement should be 
passed. I want to read from the article 
and then comment briefly on it. 

Let me now ask unanimous consent 
that at the end of my remarks the full 
text of this article be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RIEGLE. The headline on the ar- 
ticle is “A High-Tech, Low-Wage 
Lure.” Then the subheadline is, 
“Hughes's Move to Mexico Illustrates a 
Thorny NAFTA Issue.” Here is the 
text, dateline Tijuana, Mexico: 

When former Hughes Aircraft Co. project 
manager William Lewis was assigned the 
task in 1988 of defending a company decision 
to transfer high-technology U.S. defense 
work from Newport Beach, Calif., to a 
Hughes plant here in Mexico, he was sus- 
picious. 

~I had to live the lie," Lewis said in a tele- 
phone interview, referring to claims that 
jobs wouldn't be lost. “I knew that some- 
where down the line, people would lose their 
jobs because of this.” 

What Lewis didn’t anticipate was that his 
job would be among them. 
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He was one of several hundred laid-off 
Hughes employees who are confronting the 
harsh reality that their skilled jobs are just 
as vulnerable to competition from Mexico's 
low-cost labor force as are the assembly line 
jobs of U.S. auto workers or other blue-collar 
employees. They are finding that not even 
government contract work supported by tax- 
payer dollars, is immune to the lure of cost 
efficiency offered here in Mexico. 

As Mexico joins the Clinton administration 
in the battle for U.S. congressional approval 
of the proposed North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), it is finding that cheap 
labor and cost efficiency—two of this coun- 
try’s strongest economic selling points—are 
turning into political hand grenades in the 
NAFTA debate. 

Labor groups and other critics say that the 
United States, having already lost thousands 
of manufacturing jobs to Mexico, would be 
foolish to ratify an accord that could encour- 
age even more U.S. companies to move 
south. 

Proponents argue that NAFTA will open 
up Mexico’s market for the first time to a 
host of U.S. products and services, thus ex- 
panding employment north of the border, 

That is, meaning the United States. 

In addition, the agreement’s defenders say 
the pact will help the United States to com- 
pete better against other world trading 
blocs, also stimulating U.S. employment. 

Hughes’s experience illustrates some of the 
economic pressures central to the debate 
over NAFTA. 

Lewis and other former Hughes employees 
said that only a few years ago, the U.S. de- 
fense industry had seemed immune to the 
southbound trend of lower technology indus- 
tries. The precision work performed by de- 
fense contractors was regarded as too sen- 
sitive to delegate to workers in a developing 
country such as Mexico. 

But all that changed in April 1989. That’s 
when the Air Force broke new ground by au- 
thorizing Hughes's missile systems group to 
transfer some production of microcircuits— 
for missiles, jet fighters and other defense- 
related products—to a maquiladora plant in 
Tijuana. 

Maquiladora facilities are foreign-owned 
factories, based in Mexico, that make goods 
strictly for export. Hundreds of U.S. compa- 
nies have used maquiladoras to lower their 
labor costs by shifting jobs south, and 
NAFTA’'s critics say the pact would open the 
door for more job losses. 

“We recognize this move [to Tijuana] im- 
proves your competitiveness and ultimately 
benefits the government,”’ wrote Air Force 
contracting officer Robert C. Smith in an 
April 1989 letter to Hughes. 

Now, high-tech companies such as Hughes 
are finding that with proper training and su- 
pervision, Mexican workers are just as capa- 
ble as their U.S. counterparts in manufactur- 
ing the complex microchips that go into 
aerospace and defense products. And the sav- 
ings is significant in an industry where labor 
makes up 30 percent to 50 percent of produc- 
tion costs. 

Ron E. Shaver, operations manager for 
Hughes’s microelectronic circuits division, 
said the cost savings in Mexico are critical 
to Hughes’s remaining competitive—and pre- 
serving some related jobs in the United 
States. 

“Yes, we are taking work from the United 
States, but we wouldn't have the business at 
all if we didn’t have the plant here,” Shaver 
said. “If we can save five jobs [in the United 
States] by having this operation here, blend- 
ing work [with U.S. plants] and holding onto 
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a contract, then we're saving jobs. If we lose 
the contract, more jobs are lost." 

The starting wage in Tijuana for line oper- 
ators—the people manning the microscopes 
and chip assembly lines—is 20 Mexican pesos 
per day, or about $6.40, according to plant 
manager Jose L. Gaitan. 


I am just going to digress from the 
article to say that I want everybody to 
be clear what the worker earns in this 
plant is $6.40 a day. That is according 
to the plant manager, Jose Guitan. 

A more highly trained technical has a 
starting wage of 35 pesos per day, or less 
than $1.50 per hour. By comparison, a newly 
hired technical at the Newport Beach plant 
earns about $17 per hour, a former Hughes 
technician said. 

Inside dust-free production rooms here at 
Hughes's Circuitos Binacionales de Tijuana 
maquiladora, Mexicans from nearby dirt- 
poor neighborhoods don smocks and surgical 
masks each day to operate $100,000 machines. 
They produce and test tiny microcircuits 
whose construction is so intricate that mi- 
croscopes are required to examine wiring 
one-eight the thickness of a human hair. 

According to former Hughes employees and 
government documents, the finished 
microchips are sent back to the United 
States, where at least some are assembled 
inside weapons such as the Air Force’s ad- 
vanced medium-range air-to-air missile, or 
AM-RAAM. 

Until 1989, AMRAAM microcircuits were 
produced almost exclusively at Hughes’s 
Newport Beach plant. But Hughes officials 
said that as federal defense spending dropped 
with the end of the Cold War, the company 
begin seeking ways to cutting production 
costs to remain competitive. 

“The government placed upon us the nec- 
essary to get into competitive bidding. [The 
move to Tijuana] was a sure-fire way of con- 
taining costs and maintaining competitive- 
ness,” Lewis said. A “direct cause and ef- 
fect,” he said, was that 300 to 400 employees 
were laid off in Newport Beach. 

Hughes spokesman William Herrman said 
instead that layoffs at Newport Beach were 
part of an across-the-board ‘‘downsizing” 
plan, and even jobs at the Tijuana plant have 
been slashed from a 1988 high of 225 employ- 
ees to the current level of 120 workers. 
Worldwide, Hughes has dropped from a high 
of 83,000 employees in the mid-1980s—when 
roughly 80 percent of its contracts were de- 
fense-related—to around 57,000 now. 

Former Hughes employees, including some 
who support NAFTA, argued that the Air 
Force’s acceptance of Hughes’s move to Ti- 
juana sent the wrong signal to defense con- 
tractors that U.S. jobs should be regarded as 
expendable. 

“I don’t begrudge the Mexicans who want 
to work,” said Robert Dingman, a former 
Hughes technician who helped manage the 
expansion of the Tijuana plant. “But how 
can [Hughes and the government] justify 
using U.S. tax dollars to take away Amer- 
ican jobs?” 

That is the end of the article. That 
really underscores the issue. We are 
seeing the job base of the United States 
strip-mined steadily as these jobs are 
moved out of the United States down 
to Mexico. 

This illustration has to do with de- 
fense-related production. These were 
jobs lost in southern California which 
had moved across the Mexican border 
and now are located in Mexico. So, in 
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effect, it has become a jobs program for 
Mexico. 

I think we need a jobs program for 
America. We ought not to be shrinking 
our job base in order to move these 
jobs down to Mexico. That will be 
greatly accelerated under this NAFTA 
agreement. 

The reason for that is the NAFTA 
agreement provides a lot of very at- 
tractive investment guarantees for 
companies to go down there and take 
advantage of this very low cost labor, 
and also the fact that the workers 
down there are quite productive. In 
fact, over 300,000 young Mexican work- 
ers are now training each year to be 
engineers so that the production down 
there is ever more sophisticated and, of 
course, the issue then comes back to 
us: Well, what happens if a plant here 
closes and people are put out of work 
and the plant is moved to Mexico and 
Mexican workers are employed? What 
happens to the workers here who are 
without a job and oftentimes without 
any means of supporting their families 
or paying for health care expenses or 
any of the other necessities of life that 
every person and family needs? 

That is the problem. But the fact 
that the Washington Post is featuring 
that today on the front page of its 
business section illustrates that it is 
already happening. It is happening. 
And if you, in effect, give a flashing 
green light that says it is OK, “‘Let’s do 
more of this’’—and that is what passing 
NAFTA would do—it would be a flash- 
ing green light to all the rest of the 
companies in America that it is fine for 
them to close their operations here in 
the United States, shut down American 
jobs and move that work down to Mex- 
ico and give that work to a Mexican 
worker who will work for maybe one- 
seventh as much, or one-ninth as much 
as the American worker who is losing 
their job. 

Finally, I think it is essential that 
we do everything we can to strengthen 
the private sector job base in America. 
I think it is our single most important 
strategic move that we must make. 

I am helping lead the fight for health 
care reform and feel strongly that the 
President’s idea in that area is one we 
must pursue. But even to afford to 
make the health reform changes or to 
improve education or to improve our 
pension system or to fight crime, we 
have to have a robust economic sys- 
tem, we have to have more jobs, more 
jobs in America and have the economic 
strength and the incomes with which 
to do all these other things. 

Right now we have a crime epidemic 
in the country. A lot of it has to do 
with the fact that we have a growing 
underclass of people who cannot find 
work. We see the middle class shrink- 
ing as people with even two workers in 
the family, a husband and wife, are out 
trying to make a living; people are still 
sliding backward; many people are only 
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able to find part-time work. In fact, in 
our employment figures, if a person 
works as little as 1 hour a week, they 
are counted as employed. When you see 
that employment figure, that hides, 
masks the fact that many of those peo- 
ple are not working full time. Many of 
them, of course, are not working full 
time and do not have benefits to speak 
of—no health care, things of that kind. 

So we have a very serious job prob- 
lem in America and it relates to our 
crime problem. The more poverty we 
have, and we have more people on pov- 
erty and food stamps right now than 
we ever had in our history—people need 
work to provide a focus to their lives, 
give meaning to their lives and allow 
them to express their own dignity 
through just the value of work, the 
purpose and the mission of work. 

But more than that, in addition to 
that, people need the income, people 
need to be able to earn a living, a de- 
cent living, to provide for themselves 
and their families, to see to it they can 
provide health care and educational op- 
portunities for their children and job 
training opportunities for their chil- 
dren and hopefully buy homes—not 
just be renters all their lives—and 
sometime along the way be able to put 
enough money on the side for retire- 
ment so people can have decent retire- 
ment in their retirement years. 

It is absolutely essential we nourish, 
enrich, and strengthen and preserve 
the American job base. NAFTA does 
exactly the reverse. It ships our jobs to 
Mexico. 

NAFTA is essentially a process of 
strip mining the job base of America 
and shipping those jobs to Mexico to 
take advantage of the low labor rates, 
the high productivity, as this article 
points out, and also the absence of 
meaningful environmental standards 
and environmental enforcement. That 
is what has caused the rush down 
there, why that will greatly accelerate 
if NAFTA were to pass. 

Also, if the Mexicans devalue their 
currency, as almost every economist 
thinks they will after a NAFTA agree- 
ment, you will see a huge trade deficit 
open up. So we will not only be losing 
the jobs, but we will have a situation 
where we have a serious trade deficit 
on our hands just back and forth be- 
tween ourselves and Mexico. 

We need to defeat NAFTA, go back to 
the drawing board, draft a new agree- 
ment, and I hope that will be the will 
of the Congress. I thank the Chair. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 6, 1993] 
A HIGH-TECH, LOW-WAGE LURE 
(By Tod Robberson) 

TIJUANA, MEXICO.—When former Hughes 
Aircraft Co. project manager William Lewis 
was assigned the task in 1988 of defending a 
company decision to transfer high-tech- 
nology U.S. defense work from Newport 
Beach Calif., to a Hughes plant here in Mex- 
ico, he was suspicious. 
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“I had to live the lie," Lewis said in a tele- 
phone interview, referring to claims that 
jobs wouldn’t be lost. “I knew that some- 
where down the line, people would lose their 
jobs because of this." 

What Lewis didn’t anticipate was that his 
job would be among them. 

He was one of several hundred laid-off 
Hughes employees who are confronting the 
harsh reality that their skilled jobs are just 
as vulnerable to competition from Mexico's 
low-cost labor force as are the assembly line 
jobs of U.S. auto workers or other blue-collar 
employees. They are finding that not even 
government contract work, supported by 
taxpayer dollars, is immune to the lure of 
cost efficiency offered here in Mexico. 

As Mexico joins the Clinton administration 
in the battle for U.S. congressional approval 
of the proposed North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), it is finding that cheap 
labor and cost efficiency—two of this coun- 
try’s strongest economic selling points—are 
turning into political hand grenades in the 
NAFTA debate. 

Labor groups and other critics say that the 
United States, having already lost thousands 
of manufacturing jobs to Mexico, would be 
foolish to ratify an accord that could encour- 
age even more U.S. companies to move 
south. 

Proponents argue that NAFTA will open 
up Mexico’s market for the first time to a 
host of U.S. products and services, thus ex- 
panding employment north of the border, In 
addition, the agreement's defenders say the 
pact will help the United States to compete 
better against other world trading blocs, also 
stimulating U.S. employment. 

Hughes's experience illustrates some of the 
economic pressures central to the debate 
over NAFTA. 

Lewis and other former Hughes employees 
said that only a few years ago, the U 
fense industry had seemed immune to the 
southbound trend of lower technology indus- 
tries. The precision work performed by de- 
fense contractors was regarded as too sen- 
sitive to delegate to workers in a developing 
country such as Mexico, 

But all that changed in April 1989. That's 
when the Air Force broke new ground by au- 
thorizing Hughes’s missile systems group to 
transfer some production of microcircuits— 
for missiles, jet fighters and other defense- 
related products—to a maquiladora plant in 
Tijuana. 

Maquiladora facilities are foreign-owned 
factories, based in Mexico, that make goods 
strictly for export. Hundreds of U.S. compa- 
nies have used maquiladoras to lower their 
labor costs by shifting jobs south, and 
NAFTA’'s critics say the pact would open the 
door for more job losses. 

“We recognize this move [to Tijuana] im- 
proves your competitiveness and ultimately 
benefits the government,” wrote Air Force 
contracting officer Robert C. Smith in an 
April 1989 letter to.Hughes. 

Now, high-tech companies such as Hughes 
are finding that with proper training and su- 
pervision, Mexican workers are just as capa- 
ble as their U.S. counterparts in manufactur- 
ing the complex microchips that go into 
aerospace and defense products. And the sav- 
ings is significant in an industry where labor 
makes up 30 percent to 50 percent of produc- 
tion costs. 

Ron E. Shaver, operations manager for 
Hughes’s microelectronic circuits division, 
said the cost savings in Mexico are critical 
to Hughes's remaining competitive—and pre- 
serving some related jobs in the United 
States. 


S. de-. 
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“Yes, we are taking work from the United 
States, but we wouldn’t have the business at 
all if we didn't have the plant here," Shaver 
said. ‘‘If we can save five jobs [in the United 
States] by having this operation here, blend- 
ing work [with U.S. plants) and holding onto 
a contract, then we're saving jobs. If we lose 
the contract, more jobs are lost.” 

The starting wage in Tijuana for line oper- 
ators—the people manning the microscopes 
and chip assembly lines—is 20 Mexican pesos 
per day, or about $6.40, according to plant 
manager Jose L. Gaitan. A more highly 
trained technican has a starting wage of 35 
pesos per day, or less than $1.50 per hour. By 
comparison, a newly hired technician at the 
Newport Beach plant earns about $17 per 
hour, a former Hughes technician said. 

Inside dust-free production rooms here at 
Hughes's Circuitos Bianacionales de Tijuana 
maquiladora, Mexicans from nearby dirt- 
poor neighborhoods don smocks and surgical 
masks each day to operate $100,000 machines. 
They produce and test tiny microcircuits 
whose construction is so intricate that mi- 
croscopes are required to examine wiring 
one-eighth the thickness of a human hair. 

According to former Hughes employees and 
government documents, the finished 
microchips are sent back to the United 
States, where at least some are assembled 
inside weapons such as the Air Force’s ad- 
vanced medium-range air-to-air missile, or 
AMRAAM. 

Until 1989, AMRAAM microcircuits were 
produced almost exclusively at Hughes's 
Newport Beach plant. But Hughes officials 
said that as federal defense spending dropped 
with the end of the Cold War, the company 
began seeking ways of cutting production 
costs to remain competitive. 

“The government placed upon us the ne- 
cessity to get into competitive bidding. [The 
move to Tijuana] was a sure-fire way of con- 
taining costs and maintaining competitive- 
ness,” Lewis said. A “direct cause and ef- 
fect, he said, was that 300 to 400 employees 
were laid off in Newport Beach. 

Hughes spokesman William Herrman said 
instead that layoffs at Newport Beach were 
part of an across-the-board ‘‘downsizing”’ 
plan, and even jobs at the Tijuana plant have 
been slashed from a 1988 high of 225 employ- 
ees to the current level of 120 workers. 
Worldwide, Hughes has dropped from a high 
of 83,000 employees in the mid-1980s—when 
roughly 80 percent of its contracts were de- 
fense-related—to around 57,000 now. 

Former Hughes employees, including some 
who support NAFTA, argued that the Air 
Force’s acceptance of Hughes’s move to Ti- 
juana sent the wrong signal to defense con- 
tractors that U.S. jobs should be regarded as 
expendable. 

“I don’t begrudge the Mexicans who want 
to work,” said Robert Dingman, a former 
Hughes technician who helped manage the 
expansion of the Tijuana plant. “But how 
can [Hughes and the government] justify 
using U.S. tax dollars to take away Amer- 
ican jobs? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
proceed as in morning business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are in 
morning business. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the loss of 
American lives in Somalia has caused 
an understandable call for the United 
States to immediately withdraw. When 
I see the chilling pictures and hear 
what has happened to our troops, in my 
heart I have the same reaction. But we 
have to act with our heads, not just 
with our hearts. And my head says that 
we cannot blow hot and cold on our se- 
curity commitments just because of 
the latest terrible television images. 
And my head also says that if we pull 
out our troops precipitously, the Unit- 
ed States would be cutting and running 
from far more than Somalia, 

We did not enter Somalia precipi- 
tously. People were starving there for 
months before we acted, and we orga- 
nized an international response. We 
went to prevent a tragedy—mass star- 
vation resulting from chaos and anar- 
chy. Food was being used as a political 
weapon by lawless gangs and warlords. 
The United States led an effort to halt 
that tragedy, and many nations of the 
world joined us. 

Then the goal got blurred. Our pur- 
pose got fuzzy. We need clarity and a 
plan for removal of our troops soon. 
That is why the Senate and House both 
passed a resolution asking the Presi- 
dent for a report on the policy objec- 
tives by October 15 and asking him to 
seek authorization from Congress by 
November 15. 

Now many are saying that the hu- 
manitarian crisis is over, that the So- 
mali want us out of their country and 
U.S. soldiers are dying for no purpose. 
I do not buy it. I do not believe that 
the citizens of Somalia really want an- 
archy and starvation, and I believe 
that there is a purpose, a continuing 
purpose to create a secure environment 
so that there is no return to the chaos, 
the anarchy, and the starvation that 
brought us there in the beginning. Our 
goal as stated in those same House and 
Senate resolutions must also be to seek 
the prompt transfer of responsibility 
for the operation away from a reliance 
on the American Quick Reaction 
Force. 

Now, what would be the implications 
if we pull out precipitously? Because 
that is the issue. It is not whether we 
remove our troops; it is under what cir- 
cumstances we remove our troops. Are 
we going to remove our troops precipi- 
tously or are we going to remove them 
in good order with a plan? What would 
be the implications if we precipitously 
removed our troops? 

First, with Americans captive in 
Mogadishu and with Aideed still fight- 
ing for control of that city, precipi- 
tously pulling out now would show that 
the whole world is hostage to a small 
gang with small arms. 
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Aideed is basically trying to run the 
United Nations out of Somalia, and if 
the world knuckles under to him, then 
it basically gives up on a humanitarian 
mission that brought it to Mogadishu 
and Somalia. It would send out an un- 
mistakable signal that one factional 
warlord can win against the entire 
world. 

We would also do something else— 
and we would rue the day we ever did 
it—we would vindicate the targeting of 
Americans specifically and we would 
encourage potential adversaries to tar- 
get American troops as the easiest way 
to get America to lose its sense of pur- 


pose. 

We would also send a discouraging 
signal to our own troops if we pull out 
precipitously. The men and women of 
our Armed Forces need to know that 
when we send them into harm’s way, it 
is for a purpose and that we will back 
them and give them the tools they 
need to do the job. A precipitous with- 
drawal would injure the morale of the 
very men and women to whom we 
should be giving our full support, the 
men and women who are wearing the 
uniform of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The international credibility of the 
United States to stick to its commit- 
ments and to succeed in its purpose 
would also be undermined if we were to 
precipitously pull out of Somalia, and 
in the longer term, if we do that, we 
may threaten any ability for the Unit- 
ed States to forge effective coalitions 
in response to aggression, whether 
through NATO, through ad hoc coali- 
tions like we did in the gulf war, or 
through the United Nations. 

The world finally has a chance to act 
together after the cold war, and Soma- 
lia is one of the first places we are try- 
ing to do that. We must not be the 
country which fractures that effort. 

What would our reaction be if the 
Pakistanis, who have also taken cas- 
ualties in Mogadishu, decided to pack 
up and go home? How would we respond 
to the unraveling of a coalition that 
left us holding the bag? How can we 
prevail upon other nations to contrib- 
ute to peacekeeping, as we inevitably 
must, both where the United States has 
a presence and in areas where we chose 
not to, if we do not make a reasonable 
effort to stand by commitments we 
have freely made? 

We should not be in every coalition, 
but we need coalitions to be created 
and we need coalitions to work. What 
will we do the next time we need to 
face down a terrorist state that threat- 
ens the world with nuclear or chemical 
weapons? How are we going to convince 
other nations to join us then if we 
shrink from commitments into which 
we have freely entered? 

We must leave Somalia, but we must 
leave in a way that avoids another 
tragedy on the ground and a larger cri- 
sis in the crucial effort to create a se- 
cure world after the cold war. 
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Yes, we must leave Somalia but as 
part of a plan where other nations, in- 
cluding African nations, contribute the 
resources and the people to leave a se- 
cure environment for food distribution 
in Somalia. 

Gen. Colin Powell said it best less 
than a month ago when he said he 
thinks 

We should stay there for the foreseeable fu- 
ture to continue to play our part in the U.N. 
effort. And it will be very unwise for us to 
suddenly pull our troops out, It would be 
devastating to our hopes for the new world 
order. 

And then in his retirement speech at 
the National Press Club, General Pow- 
ell said: 

In the case of places like Somalia where 
the mission was nice and clear cut when we 
went, but it’s becoming a little more dif- 
ficult now, we will have to continue our cal- 
culus of political objectives * * * and sort 
them out. 

Then he added: 

But because things get difficult, you don't 
cut and run. You work the problem and try 
to find a correct solution. 

Our first priority, Mr. President, of 
course, is to protect our troops while 
they are there and to give them the 
force they need to perform the mission 
they have been assigned. And it is ur- 
gent for the President to define that 
mission more clearly for our troops, for 
the American people, and for the world. 

And again, this Senate and the House 
have asked for that clarity. We voted 
almost unanimously on September 9 to 
urge the President to narrow the policy 
objectives in Somalia and to report to 
the American people by October 15 on a 
timetable for United States troop re- 
moval and transfer of peacekeeping 
functions to other countries. 

The House of Representatives has 
asked for the same thing, and now the 
casualties of American soldiers in 
Mogadishu demand that clarification 
of policy more urgently than any 
speech in Congress can. 

President Clinton and his advisers 
are developing those plans, and the 
President has that responsibility to ar- 
ticulate how we are going to help pro- 
tect humanitarian assistance, the proc- 
ess that we have begun so that our ef- 
forts are not wasted by a precipitous 
withdrawal which returns Somalia to 
the same state of anarchy which 
brought us there originally. 

We need articulated answers to sev- 
eral questions: What are we doing im- 
mediately to give our troops the force 
they need to carry out their mission 
and to protect themselves? What are 
we doing to recover Americans cur- 
rently held by Somalia? 

What preparations are we making to 
retaliate if they are harmed? What are 
we doing to focus the efforts of the 
U.N. mission and to narrow the role 
that U.S. forces are playing? How will 
that participation be terminated in a 
way that does not contribute to the re- 
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currence of chaos, anarchy, and starva- 
tion? 

For the most part, the Somalia oper- 
ation has been a success. Despite vio- 
lence in parts of Mogadishu, most of 
the country, including Kismayu, re- 
mains peaceful. In most parts of Soma- 
lia, the U.N. mission is achieving its 
goals: Food distribution has been rees- 
tablished, the basic building blocks of 
civil society are being reintroduced, in- 
cluding local governance, communica- 
tions systems, and police forces. 

A precipitous withdrawal would do 
more than leave Mogadishu to the war- 
lords and the gangs and to a return to 
chaos and starvation. 

Another tragedy that would result 
would be a giant retreat on the road to 
developing new structures for assuring 
peace in our world in the wake of the 
cold war. 

In a sense, it is unfair to make Soma- 
lia a test of our ability to act in con- 
cert with other nations, to enforce 
peace in a war-ravaged corner of the 
world far from our shores. But there 
will be much tougher tests ahead. 

This is a historic effort. It is peace 
enforcement. The founders of the Unit- 
ed Nations knew this capability was 
needed 48 years ago when they wrote 
the U.N. Charter and included this au- 
thority in chapter VII. But the cold 
war made it impossible to implement 
chapter VII peace enforcement. The 
veto and the threat of a veto from the 
Soviet Union was always present. Now 
the Security Council, with our leader- 
ship and our vote, has decided, at least 
in Somalia, to authorize a peace en- 
forcement mission. 

We cannot shrink back in isolation- 
ism, and we cannot afford, nor should 
we try, to be engaged in every crisis 
around the world. If we want to be 
leader of the world, but not be the 
world’s policeman, than we have to 
take the responsibility to assist in the 
creation of multinational police forces. 

If the United States does not lead our 
allies to create multinational enforce- 
ment mechanisms the post cold war 
order could turn into terrible disorder. 
We must not squander this chance for 
security, the way the League of Na- 
tions was squandered. 

Will there be costs? Yes. U.S. partici- 
pation in multinational peace enforce- 
ment operations will require funding 
and troops and other resources. But in- 
vestments in a solid system of preven- 
tive diplomacy, in multinational 
peacekeeping and peace enforcement, 
are investments we cannot afford not 
to make—they will save us resources in 
the long run. 

What we definitely cannot afford, is 
to allow regional conflicts to go unre- 
strained, to spread, to engulf larger re- 
gions. Because then, as our direct eco- 
nomic and military interests become 
more and more affected, the United 
States will be drawn into conflict on 
even less favorable terms, with even 
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higher costs to American lives and to 
our budget. 

We cannot escape because we are 
oceans away. The United States 
learned in two world wars that we can- 
not pull back. If we are not involved 
early, we often get pulled in late, with 
greater losses than if we had acted at 
the outset. 

That is one of the costs of not acting, 
or of pulling out too soon. Gen. John 
Shalikashvili, the new Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, highlighted this 
concept in his confirmation hearing be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. The cost of not acting to create 
peace can be very high in terms of 
lives, he said, and very expensive in 
terms of the disruption to security and 
the resources we might need to stem 
much larger conflicts if the small ones 
are allowed to grow. 

The United States has a special re- 
sponsibility, if we want to be world 
leaders, to help make these operations 
work. 

Mr. Kofi Annan, the head of all U.N. 
peacekeeping operations, said it best: 

For an operation like this to succeed, you 
need unity of command, acceptance by all 
the contingents that orders will come from 
the force commander. 

This operation in Somalia has shown 
the importance of having clear com- 
mand and control, interoperability be- 
tween troops of many nations, similar 
training and complementary capabili- 
ties, and clearly understood rules of en- 
gagement. 

But most important: The mission 
must be clear to everyone and the com- 
mand structure must be obeyed. Much 
of the danger in Somalia comes from 
the fact that the United Nations is en- 
gaged in peace enforcement under 
chapter VII for the first time. That is 
never easy, and it carries some risk. 
But it is risk worth taking in order to 
build a working system of inter- 
national security in the wake of the 
cold war’s end. 

If the United Nations is going to take 
on multinational peace enforcement, it 
needs to organize better and create the 
modern capabilities that military oper- 
ations require to be successful, and the 
United States needs to participate. We 
have the best-trained, best-equipped 
forces in the world. We have the excel- 
lent experience of NATO, where coordi- 
nation in command and execution has 
been practiced and honed for years. 

If the community of nations proves 
unwilling to enforce international law, 
then our tough-worded resolutions be- 
come engraved invitations for aggres- 
sors, dictators, and terrorists to wreak 
havoc with the international order. 
Weakness and lack of resolve on our 
part will invite the violation of bor- 
ders, ethnic cleansing, enforced starva- 
tion, political bombings, and worst of 
all, the greatest nightmare of all, pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 
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I believe the President understands 
the opportunity the world has before 
it. He spoke of it at the United Nations 
last month—not just the opportunities 
but the challenges of making multi- 
national peace enforcement work. I be- 
lieve the American people understand 
that at times the world needs to stand 
together with force when necessary. 
Not everywhere. Not always. But where 
security interests or overriding human- 
itarian interests compel action. 

Somalia represents a serious test of 
the world’s will and our will. On the 
one hand, we cannot and should not 
withdraw forces precipitously. But on 
the other hand, we cannot and will not 
accept an open-ended commitment, a 
gradual escalation or an aimless effort. 
The American people will not support 
that, and I will not support that. 

Despite the discouraging events in 
Somalia and elsewhere, there are rea- 
sons to be optimistic: The cold war is 
over, which should permit the U.N. Se- 
curity Council to function. The Amer- 
ican people know that while there is a 
dangerous world out there, isolation- 
ism won’t work. They sense the world 
is too small for us to remain isolated 
for long, even if we wanted to. 

The American people sense that the 
world needs to act to avoid conflagra- 
tions by stopping small brush fires be- 
fore they spread, and that effective, or- 
ganized multinational enforcement is 
one way to do this. Every nation will 
retain the right not to participate. 
Forces must be freely offered by many 
nations for a multinational force to be 
effective. 

The real question is, Will the United 
States help provide the leadership we 
are capable of to make international 
peace enforcement work? If we are not 
willing to do so, then we had better re- 
sign ourselves to the consequences— 
wider wars and greater losses later be- 
cause of our failure to learn history’s 
lesson: that the world must stand to- 
gether at critical junctures. 

Mr. President, the status quo in So- 
malia is not acceptable, but we cannot 
afford to fail in Somalia, either—the 
larger stakes for our security and the 
world’s are too great. With the end of 
the cold war, we have been given an op- 
portunity we never thought we would 
have. We must take that challenge and 
learn to do it right. 

We should act on the opportunities 
that we have to create the possibility 
of a new world order and not squander 
those opportunities by a precipitous 
cutting and running in Somalia, even 
with all the difficulties that it presents 
and with all the heartache that it 
causes to each of us and to our con- 
stituents. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SHELBY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SHELBY. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. SHELBY pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1521 are 
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located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Texas (Mrs. HUTCHISON]. 


UNITED STATES PRESENCE IN 
SOMALIA 


Mrs. HUTCHISON. Mr. President, I 
believe that the President of the Unit- 
ed States should have wide latitude to 
represent the United States in foreign 
policy and Congress should be careful 
not to undermine our President’s au- 
thority in that area. That is why I sup- 
ported Senator BYRD’s compromise res- 
olution on September 9, not cutting 
funds for our mission in Somalia, but 
asking the President to report to Con- 
gress on our mission there and to seek 
the authorization of Congress if United 
States participation were to continue 
after November 15. 

The Senate sent a strong signal to 
the President September 9 that it had 
grave reservations about our presence 
in Somalia, but it respected his posi- 
tion and sought to give him a chance 
to formulate a policy. 

Events this week have heightened 
the apprehension of the American peo- 
ple. I supported our original mission, 
which was humanitarian in nature and 
limited in scope. I can no longer sup- 
port a continued United States pres- 
ence in Somalia because the nature of 
the mission is now unrealistic and be- 
cause the scope of our mission is now 
limitless. 

Mr. President, the prestige of our Na- 
tion should never be committed in a 
cavalier manner. We can never escape 
the fact that once U.S. military power 
is committed to an enterprise, there 
are only two basic options left to con- 
clude the endeavor. 

The first option is escalation, and by 
this I do not mean the incremental es- 
calation that was such a resounding 
failure in Vietnam. I mean an over- 
whelming escalation that subjects our 
adversary to a level of violence that 
makes it unacceptable for him to pur- 
sue his objectives. Desert Storm was an 
example of such a use of military force. 
Our operations in Somalia are not suf- 
ficient to meet this test. 

The second option available to us as 
a Nation is withdrawal. We experienced 
humiliation when we were forced to 
withdraw from Beirut in 1983 following 
the attack on our marine barracks. 
But, since we were not prepared to es- 
calate, withdrawal was our best option. 

So let us look briefly at these two op- 
tions today and the costs to our Na- 
tion. Before we examine the courses of 
action available to us, let us look at 
how we arrived at our current di- 
lemma. 

Unfortunately, we have allowed our- 
selves to be drawn into an expansion of 
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a limited humanitarian mission which 
has become a broad U.N. mission to try 
to build a democratic nation where 
none exists. For a democratic country 
to flourish, there are certain institu- 
tions that must exist or be created, and 
they must be sustainable. These insti- 
tutions include, but are not limited to, 
a free press, an independent judiciary, 
the rule of law, and free and unfettered 
elections. None of these institutions 
are present in Somalia today, nor are 
they visible on the horizon. 

Mr. President, we have traded the 
ideal of plurality at the ballot box for 
Somali citizens for the reality of burial 
plots for American soldiers. As a Na- 
tion, we are now faced with a choice 
between the two options, escalation or 
withdrawal. 

Can we pacify Mogadishu? Clearly, 
yes. But are we as a Nation willing to 
impose the level of violence and de- 
struction on the rebels in Somalia that 
we would be necessary to accomplish 
our objective with minimal United 
States casualties? I believe the answer 
to that question is no, especially when 
we must take into account the fact 
that our adversary makes a practice of 
using women and children as human 
shields when firing on Americans. 

Mr. President, it is no small feat for 
a superpower to accept setback on the 
world stage, but a step backward is 
sometimes the wisest course. I believe 
that withdrawal is now the more pru- 
dent option. 

The President of the United States 
has the paramount role in the conduct 
of our foreign policy, and I support him 
in that role. The President does, how- 
ever, have a responsibility to consult 
with the Congress on matters of shared 
jurisdiction between the legislative 
and executive branches. Implicit in the 
Congress’ constitutionally mandated 
authority to provide for the common 
defense is the responsibility for the 
President to consult with the Congress 
concerning the use of such forces even 
when not seeking a formal declaration 
of war. 

Mr. President, I hope President Clin- 
ton will present a plan for withdrawal. 
I do not believe the American people 
see the mission for escalation. I do be- 
lieve the American people want our 
Government to protect the Americans 
who are now there. I do believe the 
American people want the United Na- 
tions to make every diplomatic effort 
to help bring peace to the warring fac- 
tions in Somalia. But, I do not believe 
they are willing to put American 
troops between those warring factions 
to be humiliated and tortured in the 
process. 

I just want to end by saying to the 
President: President Clinton, give us a 
plan for an honorable withdrawal, and 
you will have bipartisan support. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Alaska 
is recognized. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I would like to make a 
brief statement about a constituent of 
mine who was wounded in the conflict 
in Somalia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may speak for up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, it 
is not my intention to speak at any 
length. 


the 


TRAINED AS A WARRIOR, NOT A 
HUMANITARIAN 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
yesterday, I had an opportunity to talk 
to Terry Maddox, the father of a young 
man from Eagle River, AK, outside of 
Anchorage, who was wounded in one of 
the initial conflicts, a firefight, that 
occurred in Somalia. I would like to 
share with you the comments of that 
father. 

He said, “My son was trained as a 
warrior’’—as a warrior, Mr. President— 
“not trained as a humanitarian in the 
sense of maintaining a peacekeeping 
force.” 

This young man, John Maddox, was 
unable to respond in relationship to 
the training that he had as a warrior, 
because he was fearful of harming inno- 
cent civilians, children, and others 
that were in this concentrated area 
where the attack occurred. 

As a consequence, he bears bullet 
wounds and the potential loss of hear- 
ing. He is fortunate. He was not cap- 
tured. He was evacuated to Germany. 

But I think it bears reflecting on the 
lack of direction that we currently see 
coming from our President, from our 
Secretary of State, and from our Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Those of us who were in the briefing 
yesterday, I think came away with the 
conclusion that, clearly, we do not 
have a policy of where we are going and 
what we are going to do. We all agree 
that an objective has been met. That 
objective was to have a presence over 
there—some 24,000 troops—to address a 
tremendous humanitarian need; that 
is, the starvation of the people of So- 
malia. And we achieved that purpose, 
as evidenced by the fact that we had 
reduced our strength to about 4,000 
from the 24,000. But, even more vividly, 
we had closed the food-giving stations, 
which were some 20 in number, closed 
the last one. So we had achieved that 
humanitarian objective. 

Now, without any consultation with 
Members of Congress, the administra- 
tion has now focused, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on another 
objective, and that is to establish some 
political stability. 
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So we have gone from a humani- 
tarian objective to a political objective 
very, very easily. And now we find our- 
selves in a terrible dilemma of whether 
we simply walk away or whether we re- 
organize and restructure and put in a 
force significant enough to, basically, 
annihilate those who are in opposition 
to us. 

The competency of our leaders is 
somewhat in question in this regard. 

We have had comments from those in 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff. When asked 
what our policy in Somalia was, we 
heard a response: "It is somewhat mud- 
dled.” 

Well, the young man who was willing 
to sacrifice his life, and the father, and 
the families of the men and women in 
the service, deserve more. They deserve 
to have the assurance from our leaders 
as to what our policy is, what our ob- 
jectives are, so that we can get on with 
the commitments that we must make, 
as opposed to the gridlock that we find 
ourselves in at this time. 

So, I know that you share with me 
the compassion and the sensitivity of 
this young man’s parents. Of course, 
the good news is that this young man 
will survive. But this young man will 
hold you, Mr. President, and me, and 
the rest of our colleagues responsible 
for enunciating what our policy is, be- 
cause that is our obligation—to com- 
municate to our appointed leaders and 
our elected President. And I think we 
best get on with that responsibility. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EE ——— 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt stood at $4,407,913,021,123.68 as 
of the close of business yesterday, Oc- 
tober 5. Averaged out, every man, 
woman, and child in America owes a 
part of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share just happens to be 
$17,160.83. And each person owing the 
$17,160.83 can thank the U.S. Congress 
for running up that debt. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, nearly 11 
months have passed since U.S. military 
personnel landed in Somalia for the 
clearly stated purpose of alleviating 
suffering among so many of the pitiful 
people of that country. Constant and 
repeated scenes of starving Somalian 
people tugged at the hearts of most of 
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us, and the United States properly pro- 
ceeded to deliver humanitarian aid to 
them. 

That was the origin of our involve- 
ment in Somalia. 

I had no objection to that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I approved of it, and said so 
at the time, just so long as we limited 
our involvement to humanitarian pur- 
poses. I said that over and over again 
on this floor and elsewhere, which does 
not make a prophet out of me, but I 
have some feeling of comfort that at 
least I understood what the potential 
could be in the wrong hands. 

How things have changed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the worst. On television this 
week, the American people have seen 
the bodies of two U.S. soldiers dragged 
through the streets of Mogadishu by a 
screaming, cheering crowd of Somali 
men and women. 

They have seen video footage of a 
young American soldier, hurt and 
bleeding, taken hostage and held 
against his will. 

A week ago, following the shooting 
down of a U.S. helicopter, there was 
the horrifying footage of Somalis bran- 
dishing pieces of burned flesh which 
they triumphantly boasted were the re- 
mains of an American serviceman. 

The question, Mr. President, is: Are 
these the people our Government sent 
our young men and women to Somalia 
to save from starvation just 11 months 
ago? To call this a mission of ‘‘humani- 
tarian intervention” is a tragic 
mischaracterization. 

On December 4 of last year, President 
Bush emphasized to the Members of 
this Senate that the intervention in 
Somalia would be limited, assuring— 
and I quote the President, Mr. Bush— 
“Our mission has a limited objective, 
to open the supply routes, to get the 
food moving, and to prepare the way 
for a U.N. peacekeeping force to keep it 
moving. This operation is not open 
ended.” 

Well, look at it today. 

Mr. President, on May 4 of this year, 
the United States officially turned over 
the operation to the United Nations, 
and that brings up another question 
that a lot of us in the Senate had ques- 
tions about or doubts about. That was 
the placing of American servicemen 
under the command of foreign com- 
manders. I never envisioned, and cer- 
tainly I never approved, letting any- 
body with the United Nations be in 
charge of the lives of American service- 
men. I do not think many Americans 
would have agreed to that in any 
event. 

But instead of keeping the food mov- 
ing as we were promised by President 
Bush—and he made that promise in 
good faith—the United Nations, led by 
Secretary General Boutros-Ghali, set 
as its objective something called na- 
tion building. Mr. President, I submit 
that building a nation is indeed an 
open-ended commitment, and that is 
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not what we were told last December 
when we made the decision. So every- 
thing logical has been turned on its 
head, and now we have dead boys com- 
ing home in body bags. 

But wait. There is more. The objec- 
tives continue to change. On Monday, 
after the American people learned that 
at least—at least—12 American soldiers 
had been killed and five U.S. heli- 
copters had been shot down in a single 
battle, Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher said that the United 
States would not leave Somalia until a 
“secure environment’ had been estab- 
lished. By whose authority did he make 
that statement? 

Forgive me, Mr. President, but has 
the U.S. Constitution been rewritten 
while nobody was looking? Does the 
Secretary of State, or for that matter, 
President Clinton or any other Presi- 
dent, now presume to have the author- 
ity to declare war? That is what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. President, the families of our sol- 
diers must not be forced to wait until 
a secure environment is established. 
They must not be forced to wait until 
husbands and brothers and fathers ap- 
pear on the television screens as hos- 
tages or casualties dragged through the 
streets of a far-off land. 

A few months ago, as I recall, after 23 
Pakistani soldiers were ambushed and 
killed in Somalia, the distinguished 
Congressman BEN GILMAN and I joined 
in writing a letter to Secretary Chris- 
topher inquiring whether, in Secretary 
Christopher’s opinion, the United 
States was involved in hostilities in 
Somalia. We received a response from 
Mr. Christopher assuring us that the 
United States was not engaged in hos- 
tilities and was not involved in ‘‘sus- 
tained military action.” Maybe so. But 
I wonder, Mr. President, how many 
more American servicemen will come 
home in body bags before we are en- 
gaged in “hostilities.’’ By the way, how 
does the State Department define the 
word ‘‘sustained’’? 

All of which means that I support the 
able Senator from West Virginia—who, 
by the way, was born in North Caro- 
lina—Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, and 
others in efforts to bring an end to this 
tragic situation. The United States did 
its best to deliver aid and assistance to 
the victims of chaos in Somalia as 
promised by George Bush last Decem- 
ber. But now we find ourselves involved 
there in a brutal war, in an urban envi- 
ronment, with the hands of our young 
soldiers tied behind their backs, under 
the command of a cumbersome United 
Nations bureaucracy, and fighting So- 
malia because we tried to extend help- 
ing hands to the starving people of that 
far-off land. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
no constitutional authority, as I see it, 
to sacrifice U.S. soldiers to Boutros- 
Ghali’s vision of multilateral peace- 
making. Again, I share the view of Sen- 
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ator BYRD that the time to get out is 
now. We can take care of that criminal 
warlord over there. We have the means 
to do it and the capacity to do it. But 
it ought to be done by the United Na- 
tions. I do not want to play in any 
more U.N. games. I do not want any 
more of our people under the thumb of 
any U.N. commander—none. 

As a matter of fact, while we are at 
it, it is high time we reviewed the War 
Powers Act, which, in the judgment of 
this Senator, should never have been 
passed in the first place. The sole con- 
stitutional authority to declare war 
rests, according to our Founding Fa- 
thers, right here in the Congress of the 
United States, and not on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue. I voted against the War 
Powers Act. If it were to come up again 
today, I would vote against it. I have 
never regretted my opposition to it. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAUCUS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The Senator from Montana is 
recognized. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is in morning business. Senators 
are authorized to speak for up to 10 
minutes each. 


“SAVE YOUR JOB, SAVE YOUR 
COUNTRY”’—CHAPTER VII 


Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, 
today I take up the last chapter of Ross 
Perot’s book, “Save Your Job, Save 
Your Country.” This chapter is enti- 
tled, “How to Make NAFTA Work,” 
and in it Perot lists 10 principles of 
trade he thinks are important with 
Mexico. 

First, make it part of a long-term 
trade strategy; negotiate with integ- 
rity; do not violate national sov- 
ereignty; uphold the legal rights of 
Americans; increase jobs and wages for 
American workers; increase jobs and 
wages for Mexican workers; do not 
make Mexico an export platform into 
the United States; protect the health 
and safety of all parties; protect the 
environment; enforce the agreement. 

Those are Mr. Perot’s principles for a 
good long-term trade agreement. Few 
would argue with any of these rec- 
ommendations. Our NAFTA nego- 
tiators have accomplished every single 
one of them. NAFTA is part of a long- 
term trade strategy to open markets 
abroad, and NAFTA does protect our 
national sovereignty and our legal 
rights as Americans. It further pro- 
tects the environment, and it means 
jobs and good wages for American and 
Mexican workers. Canadians, too, by 
the way, will benefit from NAFTA. 

Rejecting NAFTA, by contrast, 
would work against most of these rec- 
ommendations. That is, rejecting 
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NAFTA would work against most of 
Perot’s recommendations. It would 
cost jobs here and in Mexico. It would 
do nothing for worker health and safe- 
ty—a major problem today before 
NAFTA. It would allow the environ- 
ment to keep getting worse in Mexico— 
a problem that is now occurring with- 
out NAFTA. 

But rejecting NAFTA would meet 
one of Perot’s recommendations. It 
would be a long-term trade strategy—a 
very long-term trade strategy. It would 
be a strategy of protectionism, high 
tariffs, injury to consumers, and a re- 
treat from competition. 

Mr. Perot is quite open about this. 
He calls in this chapter for a so-called 
social tariff on Mexican products to 
make up for the difference between 
American and Mexican wages. Well, 
Mexican wages average about one-sevy- 
enth of our American wages. The social 
tariff would thus have to be about 85 
percent to achieve its goal—20 times as 
high as our present American tariff on 
Mexican goods. 

And Mr. Perot advocates such a tariff 
not just for Mexico, but for every de- 
veloping country. Obviously, this 
would not just violate the GATT, the 
General Agreement on Tariff and 
Trade—which most of the world agrees 
with to set basic trade principles—but 
this would destroy the GATT, since we 
as Americans would be breaking our 
commitments to at least 60 of the 110 
GATT members. 

It would also destroy American ex- 
port industries and manufacturing, ag- 
riculture and services, because develop- 
ing countries are the world’s fastest 
growing market for American prod- 
ucts, and they would respond, I believe, 
in much the same way. They might 
themselves impose social tariffs on 
American goods to make up the pro- 
ductivity differential between their 
countries and America. 

I might add, that is exactly why 
their wages are about one-fifth to one- 
seventh of the United States, and why 
American productivity is 5 to 7 times 
greater than in Mexico. That is essen- 
tially why wages are at this low level, 
because productivity is one-fifth to 
one-seventh of that in the United 
States. These countries might just re- 
taliate against us without all the fancy 
theory. 

So in the end, Mr. Perot is not satis- 
fied with stopping the free-trade agree- 
ment. His goal is to set off a tide of 
protectionism around the world, mak- 
ing the old Smoot-Hawley tariffs we 
had years ago pale in comparison. 

Americans can choose for themselves 
if that is the long-term strategy they 
want. Those of us who do not want a 
return to the Smoot-Hawley tariff pol- 
icy must evaluate NAFTA on different 
grounds. We must ask ourselves wheth- 
er NAFTA would make America better 
off than it is today. And I think the 
honest answer to that is yes.” 
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Take American business. NAFTA 
opens an export market—a market to 
sell American products—of 88 million 
people to the American manufacturers 
of goods and services. High-technology 
companies, auto workers, steel, capital 
goods, and more will all benefit. Last 
January, the International Trade Com- 
mission found that NAFTA will raise 
exports of American products by at 
least 16 percent or more in autos and 
auto parts, computers and electronics, 
and other products. Bearings, machine 
tools, steel mills, pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial machinery, chemicals, and 
others—the International Trade Com- 
mission found that exports in those 
categories will increase 6 to 15 percent 
when NAFTA passes. 

Yesterday, the Commerce Depart- 
ment provided further proof. The Com- 
merce Department found that if 
NAFTA passes, the American auto- 
mobile industry will raise exports of 
American automobiles to Mexico by a 
full $2 billion in 1994 alone; $1 billion in 
trucks, $1 billion for cars—15,000 new 
jobs next year. If you think those jobs 
might be in Mexico, you might ask why 
GM has already decided to make the 
1995 Chevrolet Cavalier in Lansing, MI, 
not in Mexico. 

The consensus of all reputable stud- 
ies is that NAFTA will create a net 
gain of at least 95,000 new jobs in 
America. It will strengthen the trends 
which have raised American exports to 
Mexico from $12.4 billion in 1987 up to 
$40.6 billion last year, and converted a 
$1 billion trade deficit we used to have 
with Mexico now to $5.4 billion trade 
surplus. And it would permanently 
raise American gross domestic prod- 
uct—that is jobs, more jobs. 

Then take agriculture. NAFTA—to 
quote Mr. Perot himself—will allow 
Americans to export an unlimited 
quantity of feed grain to Mexico. It 
will remove tariffs of 15 percent on cat- 
tle, 20 percent on fresh beef, and 25 per- 
cent on frozen beef. It will allow us to 
solve our problem with Canada’s unfair 
pricing and subsidy policies. Overall, it 
will mean an increase of $2 to $2.5 bil- 
lion in American agricultural products. 

Third, the environment. The environ- 
mental side agreement is a landmark 
in the history of American trade agree- 
ments. Nothing like this has ever been 
included in any other trade agreement. 
It sets a very high standard for further 
environmental protection. It sets a per- 
manent precedent for making environ- 
mental protection a top priority in 
trade negotiations, which has never 
been done before. It allows us to use 
trade sanctions to retaliate when gov- 
ernments will not enforce their envi- 
ronmental laws. 

The NAFTA is good environmental 
policy. And, I might add, it looks even 
better when you compare it with the 
status quo—that is, without NAFTA. 
Because without NAFTA, the 
Maquiladora Program will continue to 
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grow. That is, NAFTA repeals the 
Maquiladora Program. Without 
NAFTA, the Maquiladora Program will 
not only continue, it will continue to 
grow. We will stand by and watch, just 
as we do today, while 24 million gallons 
of industrial sludge and 55 million gal- 
lons of sewage pour out of Juarez into 
the Rio Grande every day. Rejecting 
NAFTA will do nothing to solve those 
problems. And that is why the vast ma- 
jority of American environmentalists 
support the NAFTA. 

Then look at labor policy. NAFTA, 
for the first time, links labor standards 
with trade. The labor side agreement 
may not be as sweeping as the environ- 
mental agreement. And I wish that 
some of those who criticize it today 
had fought for a tougher labor agree- 
ment last spring. 

But it is still a step forward. It al- 
lows us to use trade sanctions to deny 
NAFTA benefits to companies that use 
child labor, evade the minimum wage 
or will not keep their employees safe 
and healthy on the job. 

A TWO-WAY FREE-TRADE AGREEMENT 

Finally, look at NAFTA in a larger 
economic sense. Remember, today, our 
tariff on Mexican goods averages 4 per- 
cent; and 30 percent of all Mexican 
goods enter the United States duty-free 
under the generalized system of pref- 
erences or the Maquiladora Program. 

On the other hand, Mexico’s tariff on 
our goods averages 10 percent, 2% 
times ours, Mexico has many other 
barriers to trade, including quotas, in- 
vestment restrictions, and unnecessary 
inspection requirements. By eliminat- 
ing them, we will turn today’s one-way 
free-trade agreement into a two-way 
free-trade agreement. 

That is today our barriers are vir- 
tually nonexistent. We are virtually an 
open book, an open market. They can 
ship products, invest in America. 
NAFTA will correct that. It will say 
OK, Mexico, you have to do the same 
thing; you have to open up; you have to 
lower your trade barrier; you have to 
open up, convert the present one-way 
trade agreement in Mexico’s favor to a 
two-way free-trade agreement in both’s 
favor. 

When we looked at last year’s text, 
many of us demanded a better agree- 
ment. We got it. President Clinton has 
given us a NAFTA that will be good for 
America. Success on this issue is cru- 
cial for him—at home and abroad. Now 
it is time for us to stand with our 
President, for growth, for environ- 
mental protection, for farmers, and for 
jobs. 

PEROT’S ROLE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

This concludes my speeches on Ross 
Perot’s book. I will admit, I have been 
pretty hard on Mr. Perot during the se- 
ries. And to be fair to him, I will say 
that his influence on American politics 
has not always been this difficult. He 
did something good for America by 
making the budget deficit a top prior- 
ity in the 1992 Presidential campaign. 
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He helped make both the Republican 
and Democratic campaigns more seri- 
ous and more specific. In the long run, 
he pushed us toward the tough deficit 
agreement we adopted last July. 

The country owes him many thanks 
for that. But in his campaign against 
the NAFTA, he has gone too far. His 
book distorts most of the facts, leaves 
out a lot of others, and invents a few 
more. It relies on half-truths, misrepre- 
sentations and appeals to fear. It is 
simply outrageous. 

I thank the Senate for its patience 
while I have made these speeches. I 
welcome an honest, spirited debate on 
the NAFTA. And I believe that when 
we have that debate, NAFTA will pass. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

—_—_—— 


CANCER 


Mr. MACK. Madam President, this 
past Monday, Senator FEINSTEIN and I 
cochaired the inaugural meeting of the 
Senate Cancer Coalition, which we 
formed to learn more about cancer and, 
at the same time, heighten awareness. 

In commemoration of National 
Breast Cancer Awareness Month, we 
gathered together some of America’s 
foremost breast cancer researchers, 
educators, advocates, survivors, and 
experts involved in strategic planning 
to eradicate this disease, which affects 
one in nine women by age 85. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to share with my colleagues a few high- 
lights of this hearing. 

MAMMOGRAPHY STANDARDS 

Witness after witness expressed great 
concern over the provision of the Clin- 
ton health care plan which will change 
America’s screening mammography 
guidelines, 

Current guidelines recommend that 
women age 40 to 49 have a mammogram 
every 1 to 2 years. Women age 50 and 
older should have a mammogram year- 
ly. 

Under the Clinton plan, mammo- 
grams for women age 40 to 49 are cov- 
ered only if a physician, not the woman 
herself, determines she needs one. And 
if she chooses to have a mammogram, 
she is faced with a big copayment. The 
Clinton plan also changes the guide- 
lines to provide a mammogram every 
other year for women age 50 and older. 

Practically all of the experts agreed 
this approach was a huge step back- 
ward in our efforts to educate women 
about the importance of early detec- 
tion. 

When my wife was diagnosed with 
breast cancer, we made the decisions 
about her health care and we do not 
want a bureaucracy to make decisions 
about when and where my family gets 
health care. 

Clearly, this will be a topic for dis- 
cussion as we go about reforming our 
health care delivery system. 
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RESEARCH 

We are making substantial progress 
in genetic research. Scientists have 
identified a genetic cause of cancer 
through DNA research. Now, they are 
taking the next step by developing an 
antibody to the cancerous genes which, 
scientists believe, can actually be tar- 
geted to kill only the malignant cells. 

In yet another area of genetic re- 
search, scientists are very close to dis- 
covering the individual gene which 
causes breast cancer cells to spread. 
They believe it is the NM-23 gene. If 
this is, in fact, the gene, and if sci- 
entists can develop an antibody, then 
we may actually be able to stop cancer 
cells from spreading once they are in 
the breast tissue. 

We are very close to making signifi- 
cant breakthroughs—maybe the kind 
of breakthroughs which could have 
saved my brother Michael’s life, who 
died of melanoma in 1979. Under a Gov- 
ernment-controlled health care system 
with price controls, I fear that the cap- 
ital for research and development will 
be squeezed out of the system. 

EDUCATION AND PREVENTION 

It has been 10 months since President 
Clinton took office and yet no action 
has been taken on the national mam- 
mography standards legislation signed 
into law last year. Why has not Sec- 
retary Shalala appointed the advisory 
board to develop these standards? Too 
many women are depending upon this 
law to be implemented to warrant such 
delays. I call on Secretary Shalala to 
move forward—now. 

We all know that educating Ameri- 
cans about the importance of early de- 
tection will save lives. And, while we 
are making progress, three populations 
continue to be at high risk—the work- 
ing poor, people who live in poor inner- 
city neighborhoods, and those in rural 
areas. 

As the Congress works to reform our 
beleaguered health care delivery sys- 
tem, we must ensure that these at-risk 
populations are included in the system. 

It is only through education that we 
can help people overcome the fear of 
getting cancer. We must accomplish 
this goal because with cancer, fear 
kills. What I am referring to is the fear 
that keeps people from getting a mam- 
mogram, a PSA for prostate cancer de- 
tection or a simple doctor's office visit, 
and we can only overcome that fear, in 
fact, with education. 

STRATEGIC PLANNING 

The President’s Special Commission 
on Breast Cancer will soon present its 
recommendations for a national strate- 
gic plan to eradicate breast cancer. 

For more than 11 months, the Com- 
mission has heard testimony from 
more than 190 witnesses from around 
the world. 

Once this important report is issued, 
the President and the Congress must 
act quickly and decisively. 
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The other message which came 
through at Monday’s hearings was one 
of urgency and hope, 

One in nine women will develop 
breast cancer this year. More than 
46,000 will die. 

While we have a better understanding 
of the cause of breast cancer, scientific 
advances must continue. 

While we have a tool to detect breast 
cancer early, technological advances 
must continue. 

While we are doing a better job of 
reaching more women, efforts to reach 
the uneducated and impoverished must 
continue. 

Finally, while America has made a 
significant effort to eradicate breast 
cancer, our resolve to conquer this hor- 
rible disease must continue. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Madam President, be- 
fore I begin, let me tip my hat to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Somehow or another this country’s 
effort on breast cancer has been unsat- 
isfactory. Its recognition of it as a vir- 
tual tyrannical threat to women has 
not yielded anything in a political way 
that is deserving of the disease, it 
would seem. 

I would hope that Senator MACcK’s 
hopes are fulfilled, and I hope somehow 
or another, as we talk about national 
health, the plan that has been pre- 
sented to us can be changed in a way 
satisfactory to allow America: First, to 
continue research; and second, women 
and citizens of every stripe get the 
health care of their choosing at the 
time and the nature which they choose 
it. 

I see no signs of that in the plan that 
has been laid down, at least as it was 
described. 

So, I thank the Senator from Florida. 


NO FURTHER BUSINESS IN 
SOMALIA 


Mr. WALLOP. Madam President, we 
have no further business in Somalia. If 
we had a business—and I doubted we 
did—when we went, that has long been 
satisfied. If our business was, as it was 
vaguely described, to deliver food, we 
did, and should have left when that 
problem had been resolved. 

But problems happen. When great na- 
tions make moves about which they 
have no permanent plan and no meas- 
urement against which they or the sub- 
jects of those nations can determine, 
then those nations begin to risk losing 
the one thing they have more impor- 
tant than anything else, and that is 
their sovereignty and credibility. 

Madam President, when we went to 
Somalia, there was not laid down any 
sort of pattern by which the American 
people, the American military, or any- 
body else could judge when we were fin- 
ished and could go home. I warned at 
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the time that Americans must under- 
stand that we are going to have that 
happen again and again and again un- 
less there is a definition of the com- 
mitment to the troops. 

What happened was predictable. As 
soon as the original task had been ful- 
filled—if that was what the original 
task was—to deliver food, others be- 
sides the United States began to 
change the role and the mission of our 
military. It was not done by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was not 
done by the Secretary of Defense. It 
was not done by the Secretary of State. 

That mission and that role has been 
changing, and it changed four times in 
the briefing yesterday afternoon. If any 
Member of Congress, in either House, 
in either party, could have come away 
from that briefing we had yesterday 
with the foggiest notion of what the 
United States was about, I would love 
to speak to them and I would publicly 
apologize on the floor if I can be con- 
vinced that any of us heard a set pur- 
pose. 

Madam President, avoiding humilia- 
tion is not a reason for young men and 
women of this country to be sent to 
war and to be sacrificed and dragged 
through the streets, humiliating their 
bodies. 

Madam President, finding a way for 
future section 7, as the Secretary de- 
scribed it, affairs for the United Na- 
tions—I assume by that he means a 
sort of peacekeeping role. It is not the 
obligation of the young men and 
women in our Armed Forces to make 
the United Nations credible or to make 
their future operations predictable. 

Now the humiliation of which he 
spoke comes from having no policy, not 
from leaving when things are finally 
done. 

What are we doing there? The Sec- 
retary said we have to provide some 
stability. After all, he told us, Somalia 
has not been stable for 3 years. 

Well, for the information of the Sec- 
retary, Somalia has not been stable 
since the time of Christ. The most re- 
cent attempt at imposing stability in 
Somalia was Kitchener, the last cav- 
alry charge in which Winston Churchill 
took part. It was not stable then. The 
British could not do it. Nobody has 
done it since then, and we are not 
about to do it with too few troops with 
no mission. 

Madam President, it seems that some 
of us ought to ask why the Somali are 
not fighting the Somali; why they 
seem to be less worried about warlords 
than we do. 

It also seems somewhat humiliating 
to be able to have the press talk to 
General Aideed and our military not be 
able to find him. This Nation will con- 
tinue to lose its footing when it sub- 
mits the control of its Armed Forces to 
the United Nations. 

This Nation is about to do something 
which the young men and women in 
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military uniform do not deserve to 
have happen to them. The longer they 
stay—mark my words—some television 
network will take pictures of some 
young soldier, marine, or somebody re- 
acting to a moment’s perceived threat, 
in which women and children end up 
being dead on the streets. Those will be 
the images that will replace the image 
of the dead young American being 
dragged naked through the streets of 
Mogadishu. 

We are risking the reputation of peo- 
ple who do not deserve to be put into 
that position. They are too well 
trained; they are too brave; they are 
the best that we have ever had and we 
are putting them into a situation 
where—mark my words—some in the 
world are going to start complaining 
about the barbarity of American 
troops. They do not deserve to be ex- 
posed to that. 

Some have said that we have to stay 
now because of the—in the word- 
smithing of the administration’s rep- 
resentatives yesterday—‘‘detainees.”’ 

These are prisoners of war. These are 
hostages. They are not detainees. A de- 
tainee sounds like a damnable common 
criminal, and they are not. They have 
not been over there breaking laws. 
They have been trying to serve a na- 
tion whose policy they do not know, 
and neither do their commanders. 

Madam President, word has come 
back to us that Members trying to talk 
to the families of those who have been 
killed or ‘‘detained’’—what an ugly 
word to use. And when we asked how 
many were “detained,” they said, “A 
handful.” This Nation does not even 
know how many, or is unwilling to say. 

But when some Members have tried 
to talk to the families of the dead or 
the ‘detained,’ they have been told 
that the military has told those fami- 
lies that they are not to talk to Mem- 
bers of Congress in either House. What 
kind of a country does that? What kind 
of a country does not believe that the 
representatives, elected by the people, 
have the right to talk and try to coun- 
sel, console, see if there is assistance 
that can be made? 

Madam President, we have no further 
business in Somalia. We may well 
have—and I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept—gone there to provide humani- 
tarian aid, and certainly we did. 

But the job of American men and 
women in service is to secure Ameri- 
ca’s national interest. They are not 
international police under the com- 
mand of foreigners. They are not na- 
tion-builders in a country, in a con- 
tinent that does not know democracy. 
They are not the tools of the United 
Nations to be used as Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali or others’ wish. Their job is not 
to protect the administration from na- 
tional humiliation. 

If we stay longer, Madam President, 
we will see more hostages. If we stay 
longer, we will see more mutilations 
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and the deaths of civilian women and 
cae. This is a poisonous prescrip- 
tion. 

Let us, by all means, seek to rescue 
the hostages—call them what they 
are—but let us provide them with no 
more excuses to mutilate American 
bodies on the streets of Mogadishu. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROFESSIONAL BOXING 


Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I rise 
to note sadly, but not surprisingly, yet 
another black mark in the checkered 
history of professional boxing in this 
country. On September 10, 1993, boxing 
fans in record numbers turned out and 
tuned in to witness one of the biggest 
fights in recent years—former U.S. 
Olympic champion Pernell Whitaker, 
the underdog, going up against un- 
beaten Julio Cesar Chavez. Experts 
claimed the bout would decide who is 
the best pound-for-pound boxer in the 
world today. 

Whitaker put on a remarkable per- 
formance and was believed by most ob- 
servers to have pulled off a major 
upset. Unfortunately, even more re- 
markable was the fact that two judges 
scored the fight to be a draw. 

While judging a boxing match is a 
subjective exercise, the system by 
which boxing is regulated in this coun- 
try should not be. After investigating 
professional boxing for the last year 
and one-half, I can report that the only 
consistent aspect of the current boxing 
regulatory system is its total ineffec- 
tiveness. 

For me, the problems in the 
Whitaker-Chavez fight have a familiar 
ring—one might say it is like deja vu 
all over again. This fight bears a strik- 
ing similarity to the fight between Del- 
awarean Dave Tiberi and James Toney, 
which gave rise to the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, of which 
I am the ranking member, launching 
its investigation of professional box- 
ing. As a followup to that investiga- 
tion, I directed my staff to investigate 
the Whitaker-Chavez fight. 

We found that in both fights, State 
regulators abdicated control to private 
sanctioning organizations, accountable 
to no one but themselves. In both 
fights, out-of-State or out-of-country 
judges erroneously applied the rules re- 
sulting in unfair decisions. And in both 
cases, State regulators appeared in- 
capable of effectively investigating 
wrongdoing. 

Let me just provide a couple of exam- 
ples. In the Whitaker-Chavez fight, the 
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private sanctioning organization—the 
World Boxing Council—was allowed to 
impose its rules, rather than have the 
fight judged according to Texas rules. 
In an interview with staff, Jose 
Sulaiman, the president of the WBC, 
said he advised all parties, including 
State regulators, that WBC rules gov- 
erned the fight. Sulaiman said State 
regulators raised no objections. 

When contacted by staff, State regu- 
lators confirmed that the fight was 
judged according to WBC rules, even 
though there was no written waiver of 
Texas rules, which is required by Texas 
law. 

But even under WBC rules, a judge 
may only deduct a penalty point from 
a boxer’s score when instructed to do 
so by the referee. Yet, following the 
fight, Mickey Vann, a British judge 
who scored the fight a draw, was 
quoted in the London Daily Star say- 
ing he deducted a point from Whitaker 
in the sixth round for a low blow de- 
spite receiving no such instructions 
from the referee. That point would 
have given Whitaker the victory. 

The British reporter expressed abso- 
lute certainty about the accuracy of 
Vann’s quote. According to the Wash- 
ington Post, Vann told Texas officials 
that he did not even speak to any re- 
porters after the fight. But in an inter- 
view with my staff, Vann acknowl- 
edged speaking with this British re- 
porter following the fight. Vann said he 
could not recall exactly what he said to 
the reporter, but Vann claimed that, 
since he did not deduct a point, he 
would not have told the reporter that 
he did deduct a point. 

Vann further undermined his credi- 
bility when he told our staff that he be- 
lieved that a judge has the authority to 
deduct a point even without the ref- 
eree’s instructions—a view clearly con- 
trary to the rules of both the State of 
Texas and the WBC. 

Until we take the necessary steps to 
put in place an effective regulatory 
system, I fear we will continue to wit- 
ness repetitions of travesties in the 
outcome of professional boxing 
matches. And while in cases like this 
the major harm is done to the sport’s 
credibility, in other cases, it is the box- 
er’s safety that is at risk. 

Our investigation revealed that the 
current regulatory system is no better 
at protecting a boxer’s health and safe- 
ty than it is in protecting the sport 
from unfairness. 

That is why, in July, I introduced S. 
1189, the Professional Boxing Corpora- 
tion Act of 1993. This legislation will 
create a self-funding Government cor- 
poration to work with State regulators 
to develop and enforce uniform mini- 
mum standards for all professional box- 
ing matches in the United States. For 
the first time in the 30-year history of 
boxing reform legislation, Republicans 
and Democrats in both the Senate and 
the House have agreed on a consensus 
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bill that has been introduced in both 
bodies. 

Most boxers never make it to the 
limelight of a world title fight. They 
slug away, anonymously, day-after- 
day, in dreary gyms across this coun- 
try, chasing a dream. If the system 
cannot protect the world champions 
like Whitaker, what chance do most 
boxers have? I urge my colleagues to 
answer the bell and join with me to 
pass this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
articles regarding the Whitaker-Chavez 
fight be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1993) 


BOXING REFEREES: HAVE CONNECTIONS, WILL 
TRAVEL 
(By Bill Brubaker) 

Mickey Vann owns a two-man company in 
Leeds, England, that delivers trash barrels 
to businesses and residences, then picks 
them up when they are filled. The son of a 
retired circus performer and grandson of a 
freak show promoter, Vann spends much of 
his day in a 10-ton truck, hauling trash to 
the local dump. 

“It’s bloody awful work,” Vann says. 

But Vann has a side job that’s more ap- 
pealing. Every month or two he boards a 
jumbo jet for an all-expenses-paid trip to 
Asia, Africa or America, where he referees 
and judges championship fights for the World 
Boxing Council, one of four organizations 
that sanction world title bouts. 

“It’s lovely work,” Vann says. 

Vann, 49, is one of perhaps 100 ring officials 
who has won a starring role on the world 
boxing stage. Friday, he refereed a WBC 
championship bout in Cardiff, Wales, where 
Lennox Lewis retained his heavyweight title 
with a seventh-round technical knockout of 
Frank Bruno. 

“There's only one person in 10 million who 
travels—and gets looked after—the way I 
do,” Vann says. 

But now Vann is at the center of a con- 
troversy that has focused worldwide atten- 
tion on the integrity and competence of box- 
ing judges and referees and on the process by 
which they are selected to work at cham- 
pionship fights. 

“Now I'm in the middle of a bloody mess,” 
Vann says. 

On the evening of Sept. 10 in San Antonio’s 
Alamodome, Vann was one of two judges who 
awarded a questionable draw to Mexico’s 
undefeated Julio Cesar Chavez in his quest to 
win the WBC welterweight title from Pernell 
Whitaker of Norfolk. The draw outraged 
many ringside observers who saw Whitaker 
as the clear winner. 

Whitaker's co-manager, Lou Duva, charged 
that the Mexico City-based WBC and its 
Mexican president, Jose Sulaiman, had se- 
lected judges for the fight who would protect 
Chavez, Mexico’s No. 1 sports hero. Sulaiman 
is an acknowledged friend of Chavez and of 
Chavez's promoter, Don King. 

Sulaiman said he recommended certain 
judges, including Vann, to Texas boxing offi- 
cials but exerted no influence over their 
scoring. “Ive done nothing wrong,” 
Sulaiman said last week. He added, however, 
that he thought Whitaker won the fight. 

A former boxer who traveled with circuses 
as a child, Vann said he judged the fight fair- 
ly and with no outside interference, Vann 
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and a Swiss judge, Franz Marti, called it a 
115-115 draw. A third judge, Jack Woodruff of 
Dallas, had it 115-113 for Whitaker. The ma- 
jority ruled. 

The verdict, announced to _ 60,000 
Alamodome fans and a pay-per-view audi- 
ence of 1 million, was widely denounced in 
the U.S. media. “ROBBED!” shrieked the 
cover of Sports Illustrated. 

“It’s ludicrous! People are saying Don King 
and Sulaiman fixed the judges,” King said in 
a phone interview last week, his voice rising. 
“But if you were going to fix the judges, why 
would you fix the judges to have a draw? 
You'd go for a win!” Now King was scream- 
ing. “If you're going to get caught, you 
might as well get caught winning!” 

In some ways, the Chavez-Whitaker fight 
illustrates why boxing is the most chaotic of 
professional sports—and the most difficult to 
regulate. In how many other sports does a 
representative of an athlete help select the 
referee, then pay his fees and expenses, as 
boxing promoters are directed to do by their 
world sanctioning bodies? 

Vann received $2,300 from Chavez's pro- 
moter—King—to judge the fight in San An- 
tonio, and he was scheduled to receive about 
$3,000 from Lewis’s promoter, Dan Duva 
(Lou's son), for refereeing Friday’s WBC 
heavyweight title fight. The fees are set by 
the WBC. 

Ironically, while the Duvas bitterly criti- 
cized Vann's judging in Chavez-Whitaker, 
they raised no objection to his refereeing 
Lewis-Bruno. Bruno’s camp asked Sulaiman 
to appoint another ref. Sulaiman refused. 

“So I can’t be that bad of a ring official, 
can I?” Vann said. “Refereeing a heavy- 
weight championship is the pinnacle for a 
referee, isn't it?” 

The Chavez-Whitaker furor might have dis- 
appeared quickly, as many boxing controver- 
sies do, if Vann hadn’t granted a postfight 
interview to a London writer. 

Vann was quoted in the London Daily Star 
as saying he had taken a point away from 
Whitaker for a sixth-round low blow—a point 
that ultimately would have given Whitaker a 
victory instead of a draw. 

As boxing fans know, a judge cannot de- 
duct points for low blows unless he is in- 
structed to do so by a referee. And at that 
fight, referee Joe Cortez gave no such in- 
structions. 

When the interview was published, 
Whitaker’s camp filed an official complaint 
with the Texas Boxing Commission, asking 
that Whitaker be declared the winner. 

Texas officials say Vann has told them he 
didn't deduct a point from Whitaker for a 
low blow and didn’t speak to any reporters 
after the fight. 

But Vann told The Washington Post last 
week he had spoken to the London writer. 
“But I didn’t tell the writer I'd deducted a 
point,” Vann said. “The writer misinter- 
preted me, I think. I don’t know. To be hon- 
est, it's history. I don't bloody remember." 

Now the U.S. Senate has stepped into the 
ring, announcing that as part of its ongoing 
investigation of boxing, it will look into 
Chavez-Whitaker and a controversial draw 
awarded the same night to WBC super feath- 
erweight champion Azumah Nelson. 

Although his fight with James Leija of 
Texas was exceptionally close, Nelson re- 
tained his title when a judge from Ghana— 
Nelson’s Home country—scored the bout sol- 
idly in his favor. The WBC had appointed the 
judge even though he had been suspended 
briefly from the 1992 Olympics for not being 
able to operate a scoring keypad. 

“We didn't know about that Olympic prob- 
lem,” Sulaiman said last week from Tokyo, 
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where he was attending a boxing convention. 
“He was an inappropriate choice. I accept re- 
sponsibility.” 

Since early last year the Senate’s Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations has 
interviewed 130 boxing insiders, from doctors 
and promoters to fighters and referees. The 
probe has linked boxers and managers to or- 
ganized crime figures and questioned the 
neutrality of judges and referees, some of 
whom accept gifts from promoters. 

In July, Sen. William Roth (R-Del.) intro- 
duced legislation that would create a self- 
funding government corporation to develop 
and enforce minimum standards at U.S. box- 
ing matches. 

“Professional boxing is ripe for corruption 
and unfair judgments," Roth said after the 
San Antonio fights, “and these situations 
will continue to occur until the sport is 
cleaned up.” 

No one has suggested that the officials who 
worked Chavez-Whitaker were offered any 
bribes. What Whitaker’s camp suggests is 
that the judges felt pressure to please 
Sulaiman—who decides which fights they'll 
be working—by giving Chavez the benefit of 
every doubt. 

“Fights should not be judged by people 
who owe allegiance to anyone or who care so 
much about future appointments," said Pat 
English, the Duvas’ lawyer. ‘In this particu- 
lar fight there was heavy pressure on any 
WBC judge to vote for Chavez by virtue of 
Mr. Sulaiman’s acknowledged closeness to 
Chavez." 

Vann chuckled. You’ve got to love boxing 
to take all the rubbish that you sometimes 
have to take,” he said by phone from his rub- 
bish clearance company. ‘‘Maybe the Duvas 
would like to hire me to take away all the 
bloody rubbish they've been talking.” 

Ring officials come from all walks of life: 
There is Lawrence Cole the insurance agent. 
Terry Smith the district attorney. Harry 
Gibbs the retired dock worker. Richard 
Steele the casino pit boss. 

What they share is an evident passion for 
boxing—many were fighters—and willingness 
to travel the world, stay in luxury hotels and 
receive fees ranging from $1,000 to $8,000 per 
bout. 

Like many ring officials, Vann began his 
career judging low-level club fights. “Now 
I've done 20-odd championships in 18 coun- 
tries," he said. “It’s nice. I go into my local 
boozers or whatever you want to call them— 
you know, the pubs—and people say, ‘Oh, I 
Saw you on the telly.’ You know, that's love- 
ly. That’s a bonus for me." 

But from London to Capitol Hill the Cha- 
vez-Whitaker fight has raised questions 
about how judges and referees are selected to 
work at world championship bouts. 

“The big problem in boxing is: Who is run- 
ning these fights?” said Dan Rinzel, the law- 
yer who is leading the Senate investigation. 
“Is it the state commissions or is it the 
sanctioning bodies? Who picks the judges 
and referees?” 

The sanctioning bodies generally attempt 
to choose the ring officials for title fights. 
Often, to give an appearance of neutrality, 
they select officials from countries other 
than the contestants’. Other times, they se- 
lect one judge from each fighter’s country. 

Outside the United States, the WBC's rec- 
ommendations often are accepted without 
question. But in this country, state commis- 
sions, which are charged by law with regu- 
lating boxing, usually insist on having a say. 

“We are not dictated to by anybody,” said 
Rick Valdes, Texas's boxing coordinator. 
“No sanctioning body can usurp the Texas 
law.” 
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For the Chavez-Whitaker fight, however, 
two of the three judges—England's Vann and 
Switzerland’s Marti—were chosen from rec- 
ommendations made by the WBC. 

“At my request, the WBC sent me a list 
with 11 judges’ names,” Valdes said. “I added 
eight or nine names to the list after speak- 
ing to a lot of people around the country.” 


Who did Valdes consult? 
“Aficionados,” he said. 
Such as? 


“They were aficionados. People who keep 
tabs on officials,” Valdes said, “That's all 
I'll tell you.” 

Valdes, in two recent interviews, declined 
to discuss what experience, if any, he had in 
the sport before becoming Texas’s boxing di- 
rector last year. “I'm just going to leave 
that one open,” he said. “Keep going to the 
next question.” 

After conferring with these “aficionados,” 
Valdes gave the Whitaker and Chavez camps 
names of five prospective judges. (The two 
sides already had agreed on Cortez, of Las 
Vegas, as referee.) 

“I gave each side the opportunity to strike 
one name from the list, so we'd be left with 
three," Valdes said. Whitaker’s side 
scratched a Puerto Rican judge. Chavez’s 
camp didn’t strike any names. 

“Don King indicated to me he was spokes- 
man for Mr. Chavez," Valdes said. “Mr. King 
said whatever we decided was fine with him 
as long as it was okay with the WRC presi- 
dent, Mr. Sulaiman.” 

From the four remaining names, Valdes se- 
lected Vann and Marti—two of the WRC’s 
recommendations—and Woodruff, 64, a Dal- 
las private investigator who would be work- 
ing his first world title fight. 

“We have a policy in which we try to put 
one Texas judge in every title fight,” Valdes 
explained. 

After learning that an American was on 
the judging panel, Sulaiman told Valdes 
that, in fairness to Chavez, a Mexican should 
be appointed. 

Valdes rejected Sulaiman’s demand. “My 
position is: We do not look at ethnic back- 
grounds when we're selecting judges,” he 
said. 

“Not allowing a Mexican judge was an act 
of discrimination against Latin American 
people,” Sulaiman said. 

Chavez was the overwhelming favorite of 
the Alamodome crowd, which was dominated 
by Mexicans and Mexican Americans. But 
the crowd frequently was silenced by 
Whitaker. 

Sulaiman collected the judges’ scorecards 
after each round—a role some ringside ob- 
servers felt was inappropriate for the WBC 
president, given his friendship with Chavez. 

“But this is my job!” Sulaiman said over 
the phone from Tokyo. ‘This is my organiza- 
tion!” 

When the scorecards were tallied, only 
Woodruff had voted in favor of Whitaker. 
Vann and Marti had it even. The three 
judges had agreed on only five of 12 rounds. 

“Tve never seen a fight where the judges 
scored with more diversity,” said English, 
the Duvas’ lawyer. ‘They're supposed to be 
seeing the same fight.” 

Sulaiman said he supported the judges’ de- 
cision. “But if you forced me against the 
wall and put a gun on me and said, ‘You tell 
me who won,’ I'd say Whitaker,” he added. 

King said Chavez was the clear winner. But 
he proposed adopting overtime rounds at fu- 
ture title fights so that draws can be elimi- 
nated. 

“To me, especially when it’s a title fight, 
I don't like to score any round even,” Wood- 
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ruff said. “To me, somebody has the edge. So 
that’s the way I saw this fight. Like I told 
Jose Sulaiman after the fight—I said, ‘Jose, 
I'm sorry your boy lost." 

Marti could not be contacted for this 
story. Vann said his judging was not influ- 
enced by Sulaiman or the promise of another 
title fight. “To be honest, I don’t think I'll 
be invited back to judge in the States any- 
time soon,” he said. “That’s all right. There 
are a lot more countries in the world than 
the United States.” 

As a circus child Vann said he learned the 
show must go on, His father is Hal Denver, 
once billed as the world's greatest 
knifethrower. His late grandfather was Tom 
Norman, a freak show owner. 

“Have you heard of the Elephant Man over 
there?" Vann said, referring to Joseph 
Merrick, the 19th century Englishman whose 
disfiguring disease forced him into carnival 
sideshows. “Well, my grandfather was the 
showman they depicted in the film, ‘The Ele- 
phant Man,’ as the con merchant who mis- 
treated Merrick." 

Vann fell silent for a moment, then contin- 
ued, as if further explanation was needed. 

“I prefer to believe what other old-time 
showmen have said about my grandfather: 
that he treated Merrick very well,” Vann 
said. ‘‘Merrick wasn’t exploited. He was paid. 
And he was shown.” 

Now, almost a century later, Vann seems 
proud to be continuing his family’s showbiz 
tradition. 

“In boxing, just like my granddad'’s busi- 
ness, people give you a lot of crap some- 
times,” he said. “Like in my pub the last few 
weeks, they've been ribbing me, saying, ‘Oh, 
here's bloody controversial Mickey Vann 
again!” 

Vann chuckled. “But that’s bloody all 
right because that’s boxing, isn’t it? And be- 
sides * * **’ Vann lowered his voice, as if he 
was ready to share a secret. “I'd rather be a 
Mr. Controversial than a Mr. Nobody.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1993] 
TOKENS OF APPRECIATION BEG QUESTION OF 
ETHICS 
(By Bill Brubaker) 

The organizations that sanction world title 
fights have rules that forbid ring officials 
from accepting gifts from boxers and their 
representatives. But the rules often are ig- 
nored. 

“A prominent referee has told me that in 
the Far East promoters take boxing officials 
on shopping trips," said Dan Rinzel, a lawyer 
who is overseeing the U.S. Senate’s inves- 
tigation of boxing. 

“I've heard from credible people stories of 
rampant abuses in the Orient where money, 
clothes and women are offered by promot- 
ers," said Jimmy Binns, lawyer for the 
World Boxing Association. 

“In Japan I once received a camera," said 
Mickey Vann, a British judge and referee. “I 
was referee for that fight and the judges re- 
ceived cameras too." 

Ring officials are among the least regu- 
lated people in boxing, as Rinzel discovered 
in his December 1992 interview with the ref- 
eree, whom he declined to name. 

As if to justify his acceptance of gifts, “the 
referee told me he always makes sure that 
all the officials involved in the fight are 
going on the shopping trip before he goes 
himself,” Rinzel said. “And he said the pro- 
moters only buy them small gifts, nothing 
like televisions or VCRs." 

The referee’s comments should not sur- 
prise people in the boxing business, where 
promoters have long sought to curry favor 
from judges and referees. 
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As a perk for ring officials from foreign 
countries, U.S. promoters usually do not de- 
duct federal income taxes from their pay- 
checks, according to industry sources. 

“In general, they're all subject to 30 per- 
cent withholding,” said a source familiar 
with one promoter’s operation. “But it’s 
never done by a promoter, They don't want 
to ‘inconvenience’ the judges and referees.” 

“It’s a touchy issue,” said Dino Duva, vice 
president of Main Events Inc., a boxing pro- 
motions company. “Technically, yes, you're 
supposed to withhold taxes.” 

Dino Duva said ring officials often attempt 
to squeeze little—sometimes not so little— 
extras out of his company. 

“They've come up to me before a fight try- 
ing to get reimbursed for a first class air- 
plane ticket from say, South America,” he 
said. “It’s a difficult situation, arguing with 
one of the judges who will be judging your 
fighter’s fight. It sounds crazy but you have 
to worry about them getting even with you, 
you know what I’m saying?” 

At championship fights, promoters are re- 
quired by sanctioning bodies to pay ring offi- 
cials’ fees and expenses. 

“Is it a conflict of interest? No, I don't 
think so,’’ said Jose Sulaiman, World Boxing 
Council president. 

Don King disagrees, and last week the pro- 
moter said he’ll no longer pay ring officials 
with his company’s checks. “It just looks 
bad,” he said. * * * From now on we're going 
to cut one check to the sanctioning body or 
the state commission, and then they’ll pay 
them.” 

Vann said there's nothing wrong with ac- 
cepting a small gift from a promoter if the 
fight’s supervisor is informed. 

“Usually the referee and judges receive the 
same gift,” Vann said. “In Italy once we all 
received a small statue of a wolf and two 
children. We told our supervisor and every- 
thing was fine.” 


[From the New York Post, Oct. 6, 1993] 
DON KING FACING ONE-TWO PUNCH 
(By Jack Newfield) 

Boxing promoter Don King is facing federal 
indictment for fraud and tax evasion, The 
Post has learned. 

A Manhattan-based team of FBI and IRS 
agents believes it already has banked enough 
evidence to obtain an indictment against the 
flamboyant promoter—but it has expanded 
its probe because two former King business 
associates have become cooperating wit- 
nesses, according to well-placed sources. 

U.S. Attorney Mary Jo White's office has 
asked King to provide a handwriting sample 
under oath to determine if documents cru- 
cial to the investigation contain his signa- 
ture or forgeries, the sources said. 

Prosecutors also have told King to hire 
new lawyers because his attorneys have be- 
come subjects of the expanding probe and it 
would be a conflict of interest for them to 
continue representing him. 

Aides to King said he was in New York yes- 
terday and would return messages to The 
Post. He did not. 

The King probe, begun 15 months ago, has 
picked up steam in recent weeks, sources 
said. 

They noted that several witnesses have al- 
ready testified before a Manhattan grand 
jury hearing evidence in the case. 

Sources said one element of the fraud case 
against King involves phony insurance 
claims and padded bills King allegedly sub- 
mitted to Lloyd's of London, the prestigious 
but financially troubled 305-year-old British 
insurance syndicate. 
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Investigators are examining nearly $1 mil- 
lion in claims submitted to Lloyd's for two 
1991 fights that were not held on their sched- 
uled dates, 

King was paid for claims on both fights. 

One Lioyd’s-insured bout, between Mike 
Tyson and Alex Stewart, was postponed from 
September to December. 

King filed a $400,000 insurance claim with 
Lloyd's and was paid—but most of the ex- 
penses claimed were padded, according to 
sources close to the probe. 

Lloyd’s also insured a King-promoted bout 
between Julio Cesar Chavez and Harold Bra- 
zier that was postponed and never resched- 
uled. 

King’s $600,000 Chavez-Brazier insurance 
claim is believed to have included bogus 
travel and publicity expenses, sources close 
to the probe told The Post. 

Executives of Lloyd’s have been cooperat- 
ing with federal investigators, providing cop- 
ies of contracts, memos, faxes and invoices. 

The IRS, which has assigned four agents to 
the King investigation, also has developed 
substantial evidence that King helped sev- 
eral boxing champions evade U.S. taxes, and 
that Don King Productions has filed false 
withholdings statements with the federal 
government, 

King was prosecuted for tax evasion in 
1985. He was acquitted, but the vice president 
of his company, Constance Harper, was con- 
victed and sentenced to prison. 

Sources said one of the new insider wit- 
nesses against King is Duke Durden, 57, who 
served King’s company as an officer and con- 
sultant until the two had a falling-out when 
Durden tried to become Chavez's promoter. 

Sources said Durden is providing informa- 
tion about King’s dealings with the World 
Boxing Council and other boxing organiza- 
tions that sanction championship bouts. 

The ongoing investigation began when Jo- 
seph Maffia, the former chief financial offi- 
cer of King’s company, submitted a series of 
sworn affidavits in civil suits against King. 

Maffia then became a cooperating witness 
against King, bringing his encyclopedia 
knowledge of King's finances to the govern- 
ment. 

In his affidavits, Maffia alleged that: 

“Oftentimes fighters were required to pay 
Carl King [Don's stepson] a 50 percent mana- 
gerial share” of a boxer’s pay, although the 
rules clearly state that managers can take 
only a 33 percent share. 

“False declarations were filed with the Ne- 
vada State Athletic Commission” by King on 
the amounts paid to his fighters. 

King improperly siphoned more than $3 
million out of Tyson’s accounts and used the 
funds to pay salaries to King’s children; pay 
for his own maid service; refurbish his office; 
gain promotional control of other boxers, 
and pay legal fees incurred by Don King Pro- 
ductions. 

King deducted $100,000 from Tyson's share 
of his fight with Razor Ruddock as a WBC 
“sanction fee’’ even though it was not a 
championship fight and no sanction fee was 
necessary. 

Last summer King filed a complaint 
against Maffia with the New York State 
Board of Regents challenging his former 
comptroller’s license as an accountant. 

Maffia was exonerated of any wrongdoing. 

The federal grand jury has heard from sev- 
eral King employees who contend that any 
insurance fraud was committed by Maffia on 
his own, not by King. 

But after investigating that possibility, in- 
cluding a probe of Maffia’s finances and com- 
pensation, the feds are now convinced King 
is their proper target. 
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(From the New York Post, Oct. 6, 1993] 
“PUPPET” MAKES OFF WITH SCORECARDS 
FROM HOTLY DISPUTED BOUT 
(By Colin Miner and Jack Newfield) 

Scorecards from a hotly disputed cham- 
pionship bout have been hijacked to Mexico 
by the president of the World Boxing Coun- 
cil—who refuses to turn them over to Senate 
investigators, The Post has learned. 

WBC president Jose Sulaiman—long de- 
scribed as a puppet of flamboyant promoter 
Don King—took the three scorecards from 
the Sept. 10 Pernell Whitaker-Julio Cesar 
Chavez bout to his Mexico City head- 
quarters. 

For the last three weeks he has steadfastly 
refused to allow anyone to see them—includ- 
ing probers from the Senate’s permanent 
subcommittee on investigations. 

Frustrated by Sulaiman, three senators 
who are sponsoring legislation to clean up 
boxing plan to make impassioned floor 
speeches condemning Sulaiman and the mys- 
terious circumstances surrounding the bout 
in San Antonio. 

Every ringside reporter—including those 
from Mexico, where Chavez is a national 
idol—overwhelmingly scored the 12-round 
fight in favor of Whitaker. Yet the fight 
ended in a draw, which protected Chavez's 
unbeaten status and marketability in King’s 
stable. 

A Post investigation of the fight has un- 


covered the following evidence that 
Whitaker may have been cheated of his vic- 
tory 


At a secretive meeting held hours before 
the fight in Sulaiman’s suite, the WBC presi- 
dent instructed the judges to reward aggres- 
siveness—guidance that favored Chavez rath- 
er than Whitaker, the faster, more-elusive 
fighter. 

Photocopies of the official scorecards, ob- 
tained by The Post, show British judge Mick- 
ey Vann’s score for the controversial sixth 
round was suspiciously placed in a different 
column than the 11 other rounds. 

Sulaiman fueled these suspicions by col- 
lecting the scorecards at the end of each 
round—and had total control of the cards be- 
fore the decision was announced. 

After the fight, Vann told three British 
writers he had deducted a single, critical 
point from Whitaker in the sixth round for a 
low blow, depriving Whitaker of victory. 

But under WBC and Texas boxing rules, 
only the referee is authorized to penalize a 
fighter—and he did not do so. 

Also, after the bout, the lone judge who 
voted for Whitaker felt so guilty about it 
that he apologized to Sulaiman for his scor- 
ing, sources said, 

The Texas Boxing Commission, which is 
expected to close its investigation Friday, 
refused to accept testimony or evidence from 
Whitaker's lawyer. 

Other evidence uncovered by The Post re- 
vealed a web of conflicts of interest and busi- 
ness relationships involving King, the judges 
and the WBC itself: 

Only days before the fight, Vann became 
Sulaiman’s handpicked choice as referee for 
Britain’s biggest fight in a generation—last 
Friday’s championship bout between Lennox 
Lewis and Frank Bruno. 

The assignment meant money, prestige 
and potential commercial endorsements for 
Vann. 

King directly paid the Whitaker-Chavez 
judges’ expenses and salaries, including their 
first-class airfare to and from Texas, lavish 
$750-a-night suites and room-service bills to- 
taling more than $24,000 during a five-day 
stay. 
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The flamboyant promoter also paid for 
Sulaiman’s $1,000-a-night hotel suite as well 
as his expenses. 

King and Sulaiman did not return repeated 
phone calls seeking comment. 

An examination of this one fight—wit- 
nessed by a million viewers who paid $30 
each for the pay-per-view telecast—provides 
a window into a sleazy underbelly of profes- 
sional boxing. 

It also marks the second time many be- 
lieve Whitaker has been robbed by WBC 
judges under Sulaiman's control. 

Whitaker’s only loss before his match-up 
with Chavez was a controversial 1988 light- 
weight title decision to Jose Luis Ramirez. 

Events in the latest bout began unfolding 
in early September. 

On Sept. 4, six days before the fight, 
Sulaiman contacted Vann in England and 
told the London sanitation worker—from a 
family of carnival barkers—that he, Vann, 
would referee the prestigious Lewis-Bruno 


bout. 

The following day, Vann and the two other 
judges, Franz Marti of Switzerland and 
Texan Jack Woodruff, arrived in San Anto- 
nio. 

Awaiting them were luxurious suites at 
the Marriott River Center Hotel, which ad- 
joins a shopping mall where they apparently 
shopped at King’s expense. 

Hotel employees told The Post how they 
were kept hopping filling the judges’ room- 
service orders. 

Incredibly, this incestuous financial ar- 
rangement between promoter and judges is 
not prohibited by WBC rules. 

In fact, the opposite is true. This conflict 
of interest is mandated Section 10 of the 
WBC constitution, which states: 

The promoter must pay room and board, 
transportation and necessary expenses of the 
officials appointed to a world title bout.” 

With fight time less than 24 hours away, 
Sulaiman hosted a WBC meeting between 
judges and representatives of the fighters at 
which the universally accepted ‘‘rules of en- 
gagement” were agreed upon. 

But the next day, just six hours before 
fight time, Sulaiman hosted an unsanctioned 
second meeting in his suite. 

Sources at the meeting said Sulaiman told 
the judges the unofficial WBC policy is to 
favor aggressiveness—which would help Cha- 
vez, the relentless, forward-moving fighter. 

Conspicuously absent from this session 
were officials from the Texas Boxing Com- 
mission, who in theory were regulating the 
fight. 

One member of Texas panel told The post, 
“This was a WBC fight by WBC rules.” 

He defended the absence of his agency’s 
representatives at the meeting, saying their 
sole role was to serve as "impartial observ- 

At 11 p.m. New York time, the two cham- 
pions entered the ring. 

While many of the rounds were obviously 
won by Whitaker, the sixth became the most 
controversial when Whitaker hit Chavez 
below the belt. 

Referee Joe Cortez—the only person with 
authority to order a point deduction for a 
flagrant foul—warned Whitaker about the 
low blow, but did not order a point penalty. 

The following day, three widely respected 
British boxing writers quoted Vann as saying 
he deducted the penalty point because of "an 
appallingly low blow. .. 

“The referee did not issue an official warn- 
ing ... but I took it away from him any- 
way.” Vann told the writers. 

Confronted with the WBC rule book Vann 
denied deducting the points and said he had 
been misquoted by the British journalists. 
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The three writers, Ken Gorman, James 
Lawton and Hugh McAlvaney, have provided 
Whitaker's lawyers with sworn affidavits de- 
tailing what Vann told them. 

But the Texas commission said it won't 
look at the documents before closing its 
probe on Friday. 


PROMOTERS ADD PUNCH TO JUDGING SCANDAL 
(By Tim Kawakami) 

Charges flew, complaints were set to be 
filed, and the boxing world continued to con- 
vulse Tuesday in the wake of the controver- 
sial Pernell Whitaker-Julio Cesar Chavez 
majority-decision draw last Friday. 

In a conference call with reporters, 
Whitaker's promoter, Dan Duva, said he will 
file a formal protest with the Texas Depart- 
ment of Licensing and Regulation, which 
oversees boxing in the state. The fight was 
held in the San Antonio Alamo dome. 

At issue are quotes attributed to one of the 
judges. Mickey Vann, to the effect that he 
deducted a point from Whitaker in the sixth 
round for a low blow. 

Although the referee, Joe Cortez, allowed 
Chavez about 30 seconds to recover from the 
blow, he ruled that it had been unintentional 
and that no point should be deducted. 

According to Texas, World Boxing Council 
and universally understood boxing rules, 
only the referee can decide whether a point 
must be deducted for a penalty. 

Vann, a referee in England, gave the round 
to Chavez, 10-9. 

“I. . . deducted a point from Whitaker for 
an appallingly low blow in the sixth round,” 
the London Daily Express quoted Vann as 
saying after the fight. 

Vann, speaking by telephone from England 
on Tuesday, told the Associated Press that 
he had done nothing of the kind. 

“I deducted no points on any round and I 
told no one that I deducted a point,” he said. 

Because Vann was one of two judges who 
scored the fight a draw—the other scored it 
for Whitaker—one point added to Whitaker’s 
total on Vann's card would have given 
Whitaker a majority decision and set Chavez 
to his first non-reversed defeat in 88 fights. 

A spokesman for the Texas commission 
said there would be no action taken until an 
official complaint was filed. Duva has been 
sent a form to file, though Tuesday after- 
noon he said he had not yet received it. 

Meanwhile, Las Vegas promoter Bob Arum, 
who was not associated with the fight, fired 
his own salvo at Don King, who promoted 
Friday's fight and also is Chavez’s promoter, 
and the WBC, which oversaw the bout. 

Calling King’s relationship with the WBC 
and its president, Jose Sulaman, a ‘‘criminal 
conspiracy” and a “cancer which has plagued 
the sport,“ Arum said he and Duva would 
soon be joining forces to try to weaken the 
influence of the WBC and King. 

“There's no doubt in my mind that [the 
Chavez-Whitaker draw] is a continuation of 
what's been going on for over 10 years,” 
Arum said. 

Arum said he will ask the Nevada Boxing 
Commission, one of the most powerful in the 
country, to refuse to sanction WBC fights 
unless the WBC has nothing to do with the 
choosing of judges or anything else involving 
specific fights. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, I 
want to congratulate Senator ROTH for 
his leadership and hard work on this 
important issue. He has looked exten- 
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sively into the problems in the profes- 
sional boxing industry. He has been 
personally involved and has been a true 
leader. Senator ROTH’s legislation, in 
my view, goes a long way toward cur- 
ing the ills of a sport that the famous 
author, Damon Runyon, described as 
the red light district of sports. 

Damon Runyon offered that opinion 
back in the 1920’s. Unfortunately, pro- 
fessional boxing still suffers from ex- 
tensive connections to organized 
crime, exploitative financial agree- 
ments, and inadequate health and safe- 
ty measures, which, in my view and, 
more importantly, in the view of the 
experts, puts the health of boxers at 
great risk. 

Madam President, just a few weeks 
ago, a fight took place in San Antonio 
that was viewed by many and pur- 
ported to be one of the greatest fights 
in the last 10 or 20 years between two of 
the most outstanding boxers in boxing. 
Iam referring to Pernell Whitaker and 
Julio Cesar Chavez. Mr. Chavez was an 
undefeated Mexican boxer and one who 
is outstanding in many respects. I be- 
lieve Julio Cesar Chavez had an 87 and 
0 record. Pernell Whitaker, I believe, 
had one loss, and they were billed as, 
pound-for-pound, the two greatest 
fighters in the world. 

Unfortunately, what transpired was 
aptly described on the cover of Sports 
Illustrated, which showed a picture of 
the two boxers with the word “Robbed” 
underneath in large letters. 

Madam President, the draw decision 
reached in the Whitaker-Chavez bout 
was a terrible decision which deprived 
an outstanding fighter of his just re- 
wards, which are not monetary in na- 
ture, but being recognized unequivo- 
cally as a champion. There are so many 
aspects of that fight that reveal much 
of the illness in the professional boxing 
industry. I would like to just mention 
a few, according to today’s New York 
Post: 

At a secretive meeting held hours before 
the fight in Sulaiman’s suite— 

Jose Sulaiman, I might add, is the 
president of the so-called World Boxing 
Council— 

The WBC president instructed the judges 
to reward aggressiveness—guidance that fa- 
vored Chavez rather than Whitaker, a faster 
and more elusive fighter. 

Photocopies of the official scorecards * * * 
show British judge Mickey Vann's score for 
the controversial sixth round was sus- 
piciously placed in a different column * * * 

After the fight, Vann told three British 
writers he had deducted a single, critical 
point from Whitaker in the sixth round for a 
low blow, depriving Whitaker of victory. 

But under WBC and Texas boxing rules, 
only the referee is authorized to penalize a 
fighter—and he did not do so. 

Also, after the bout, the lone judge who 
voted for Whitaker felt so guilty about it 
that he apologized to Sulaiman for his scor- 
ing. 

The Texas Boxing Commission, which is 
expected to close its investigation without a 
corrective judgment, refused to accept testi- 
mony or evidence from Whitaker's lawyer. 
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It goes on and on. Don King, who has 
close ties to Sulaiman, directly paid 
the Whitaker-Chavez judges’ expenses 
and salaries, including their first-class 
airfare to and from Texas, lavish $750- 
a-night suites, and room service bills 
totaling more than $24,000 during their 
stay. 

The problem in boxing, Madam Presi- 
dent, is that it is crooked and corrupt. 
One of the reasons why I mention the 
Chavez-Whitaker fight is because mil- 
lions of Americans spent tens of mil- 
lions of dollars on Pay-Per-View tele- 
vision in the belief that they were see- 
ing a legitimate match. In fact, they 
did not. 

In my view criminal conduct, im- 
proper financial arrangements, inad- 
equate safety precautions, and weak 
regulatory oversight continue to un- 
dermine professional boxing at vir- 
tually every turn. The Whitaker-Cha- 
vez fiasco is merely the latest incident 
and, unfortunately, there will be many 
more. 

Madam President, there has also 
been much evidence before the Senate’s 
Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations concerning the intrusive and 
disturbing involvement of organized 
crime in professional boxing. Further- 
more, and perhaps most tragically, evi- 
dence that the health of so many 
young men is being jeopardized and in 
some cases destroyed. 

I received a letter from a long-time 
Arizona boxing trainer who said that 
he knew of fighters who had been 
knocked out five times in 6 weeks, all 
in different cities. Some boxers even 
fight under different names. 

That cannot continue. We have an 
obligation to protect the health and 
safety of our citizens, especially young 
boxers. Each one of those people who 
go from city to city and are knocked 
out and endanger their health—many 
times permanently—are manipulated 
by unsavory and unethical promoters, 
managers, and others who are involved 
in the boxing business. 

Madam President, I believe that Sen- 
ator ROTH’s legislation is a good place 
to start. I am not convinced it is the 
only answer. I know that Senator ROTH 
and I, as well as Senator DORGAN, and 
others who have been involved in this 
issue, would be willing to negotiate 
what is the best approach. But anyone 
who believes that there is not a serious 
problem in boxing today has not ob- 
served what is happening. 

I wish to emphasize again the top pri- 
ority as far as I am concerned, and that 
is the health of these young men. They 
generally come from the lowest eco- 
nomic strata of our society because to 
them boxing is the only way out. And 
these young men are largely 
uneducated and unsophisticated. They 
are manipulated by unscrupulous peo- 
ple who usually end up taking all the 
money, and then leave the boxer in 
broken health at a very early age, and 
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as destitute as when they came into 
the business. 

Madam President, I think it is fairly 
well known in this body that I am not 
one who believes in the role of big gov- 
ernment. I am not one who believes 
government should regulate much of 
American life. But I believe the corrup- 
tion in boxing, which has existed for so 
long, clearly cries out for some kind of 
responsible oversight and protection 
for these young men who are, in my 
view, in the most dangerous of sports. 

I thank Senator ROTH again for his 
leadership on this effort, and also my 
friend from North Dakota, Senator 
DORGAN. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, I 
am pleased to join my two Republican 
colleagues and others who have cospon- 
sored legislation on the sport of profes- 
sional boxing to establish a boxing 
commission. I do not want to create 
big government apparatuses to try to 
deal with boxing. However, we must do 
something because this sport is corrupt 
and it is using and abusing the lives of 
young American athletes who partici- 
pate. 

In 1983, we had a young fellow in 
North Dakota who was a good boxer. 
Because we do not get a lot of press on 
North Dakota athletes he was not in- 
vited to the boxing competition for the 
U.S. Olympics. He was a terrific young 
boxer, but he was not invited. So I 
asked if he would be able to have an op- 
portunity to go to the regional trials. 
They said yes, and so he went to the re- 
gional trials and won. He went to the 
national trials and won. He went to the 
Olympics, fighting for the United 
States as a middleweight and fought 
all the way to the championship bout, 
and lost a split decision. In fact, he is 
still the light heavyweight champion of 
the world. But from my understanding 
of the boxing world through him and 
others, I have learned how unfair some 
of the decisions are and how corrupt in 
many ways the sport is. 

Senator ROTH will remember when 
we had a fellow under the Witness Pro- 
tection Act come before the Govern- 
ment Affairs Committee. I believe his 
name was Sammy *‘the Bull” Gravano. 
He came before the committee under 
the Witness Protection Act because he 
is the fellow who witnessed against 
John Gotti and helped put John Gotti 
in jail. 

He told a story about controlling a 
heavyweight fighter that he wanted to 
set up a match for. But in order to 
make this match a decent one he had 
to have his fighter ranked in the top 10. 

Mr. Gravano flew off to Las Vegas 
and met one of the sanctioning bodies 
and said he would like to get his boxer 
ranked. Well, he was told for about 
$10,000 he would get him ranked No. 8. 
And then he explained that he was 
really there as a lieutenant of John 
Gotti's. He was told, for John Gotti it 
would be $5,000,” a cut rate. 
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He was just describing matter of 
factly the way he saw boxing. The fight 
he was trying to arrange did not come 
off, but I think it was Senator ROTH 
who asked him: What if your fighter, 
who was going to take a dive, had been 
in that fight and had accidentally 
knocked the other guy out? His answer 
was pretty interesting. He said, “Given 
my reputation, my guy would have 
picked him up and held him to the end 
of the round.” 

They are talking about the mob in- 
fluence in boxing. I am not here today 
to talk about the Chavez-Whitaker 
fight. I have watched a lot of boxing 
matches, but I did not watch that one. 
However, I did see the Sports Illus- 
trated issue that covered this match. 
The front cover said “Robbed.” 

I have no idea whether that was the 
case or not. But I do know that this 
sport is corrupt. I also know this sport 
has a lot of wonderful young athletes, 
and those young athletes are used and 
abused in that sport. It is one of the 
few endeavors in professional athletics 
in which the athlete at the end of his 
career has nothing. There is no health 
care. There is no retirement. There is 
nothing. Most of them earn very little 
because they are simply the opponent 
for 50 bucks or 100 bucks to get 
knocked out in a club fight. 

But even those who earn some sig- 
nificant money often find at the end of 
their career that others have frittered 
that money away and so they did not 
get what they were owed. But in the 
end there is nothing left. They had a 
wonderful athletic career, and they end 
up with nothing but medical troubles 
and other problems. 

What the Senator from Delaware and 
I and others have worked on is a bill 
that says let us have a commission 
that is self-funded by boxing activities 
through a small tax on the gate re- 
ceipts. This legislation will establish a 
boxing czar so that we do not have a 
kid getting knocked out in New Jersey 
one night and fighting in St. Louis the 
next night. 

This legislation will provide a na- 
tional registry of those who are profes- 
sional boxers and standardize their 
records. It will establish standard med- 
ical procedures by which fights are 
sanctioned so that safety for these 
young boxers is at least assured in 
every State. 

When I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I worked on this for 6 or 
8 years with Congressman RICHARDSON, 
Congressman PAT WILLIAMS of Mon- 
tana, and others. I am happy to work 
on the same issue in the Senate. I 
might also commend the leadership of 
Senator ROTH who I think has taken a 
very active and aggressive role and has 
really helped this come together in a 
bipartisan piece of legislation. This bill 
does not say build a bigger Govern- 
ment. Rather, it says let us stop the 
corruption in boxing, establish a com- 
mission, have the fights produce the 
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revenue to pay for the commission to 
protect the rights and the interests and 
the long-term health of young athletes 
who are some of the best athletes in 
our country. 

I am pleased to come over today to 
weigh in on this—I hope we can move 
this legislation. I hope boxers someday 
will be protected by this kind of legis- 
lation and they will owe an expression 
of gratitude to Senator ROTH and oth- 
ers who have worked on this legisla- 
tion. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I have been listening 
with interest to my colleagues on a 
subject I had not had full awareness of. 
I think that is a very remarkable and 
appropriate thing they are suggesting. 
My father was a semiprofessional 
boxer, and I never did go into that line 
of work. I did not seem to have the 
physiological structure to whale that 
way at my altitude. I failed to get into 
that. I would not have wanted to get 
into it. I had no desire to get into it. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, I 
wish to speak about the ongoing events 
in Somalia. If the majority leader 
wishes to proceed at any point, I trust 
he will please notify me and I shall 
conclude my remarks with gusto. 

But it is a serious thing and a gro- 
tesque and terrible thing, this grue- 
some footage shown to us in America 
on our own television. Grotesque acts 
committed, of course, by the man him- 
self, Aideed. 

We should not have waited until this 
happened for Congress to begin to fi- 
nally insist on a clearer definition of 
our mission in Somalia. Not everyone 
in this Chamber has waited too long, 
but collectively we have. 

The distinguished President pro tem- 
pore, Senator BYRD, has been down 
here for weeks decrying the shifting 
focus of our activities in Somalia, ac- 
tivities originally authorized by this 
Congress for humanitarian ends, and he 
has been speaking with power. 

Yesterday I went to the briefing con- 
cerning Somalia, and it was a very 
muddled and meandering thing. I am 
not speaking in a partisan way. I am 
not speaking in a harsh way about Sec- 
retary Aspin. He had a difficult, dif- 
ficult duty, and I think he thought per- 
haps he would be dealing with 20 or 30 
of us. But he was instead facing 200 to 
300 of our colleagues. That would 
unnerve any of us. All of them were 
loaded for bear. 

I thought he handled it as best he 
could in that situation. But there was 
certainly a lack of focused presen- 
tation of the mission, of what it is we 
are doing. 

I have always been of the belief that 
we should not give aid and comfort to 
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our enemies by undercutting our Com- 
mander in Chief, the President, in time 
of crisis. Certainly I agree with our 
President, with our Secretary of State, 
and Secretary of Defense, that we do 
not want to convey a message to ter- 
rorists around the world that all they 
need to do is pick off a few American 
soldiers, capture them, drag them 
through the streets in a crude and ap- 
palling exercise, and that then we will 
withdraw. 

That would make the use of Amer- 
ican power and the threat of using 
American power totally hollow. 

But I think we also have an obliga- 
tion to the men and women who put 
their lives at risk in these missions to 
ensure that they are endangered only 
in the direct service of a very clearly 
defined and attainable national inter- 
est. What is the mission? 

I believe we need to make very clear 
that the status quo in Somalia is unac- 
ceptable to the United States Congress. 
We will have to figure out quickly 
what we are going to do, do it, and then 
come home; if that is what we are to 
do. 

I say let the record show that I fer- 
vently believe that what we should not 
do is to be in the business of trying to 
construct a unified nation out of the 
fragmentation of Somali society. I 
think one of our colleagues yesterday, 
Senator MIKULSKI, said it best; it would 
require a thorough anthropological 
study to decide how we would ever re- 
construct that society. It was frag- 
mented by tribal warfare, difficulty, 
and lack of centralization long before 
we came there. 

In my mind, I think in the minds of 
most of us, it is an unattainable goal— 
this construction or reconstruction of 
a unified nation from this terrible lack 
of structure that is there now. 

That was not the mission conceived 
by the U.S. Congress when we assented 
to sending troops there. In any case, it 
is not something that can be achieved 
through our military presence. 

There are many perils associated 
with any plans for immediate with- 
drawal from Somalia, most notably 
what might happen to those Americans 
yet captive and missing. Our colleague 
from Arizona who spent 512 years of his 
life in prison captive is saying things 
that are important for us to listen to. 

So we need to ask ourselves, are we 
really at war with Aideed? We say that 
we do not like to be assassins of foreign 
leaders. We say that. Yet we send 1,200 
of our crack troops to track that lead- 
er. If we are going to do that, then he 
ought to be subject to the full force 
and wrath of American power. If we are 
not going to do that, then our soldiers 
ought not to be subjected to 
endangerment from him. 

I can only draw an analogy. It seems 
to me a few years ago we had a rather 
prattling, posturing dictator on the 
scene, Qadhafi of Libya. We put a 2,000- 
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pound bomb in his window at 2 a.m. 
one morning. It came from hundreds of 
miles away through various forms of 
vehicular traffic. It seemed to get his 
attention. I have not heard a lot out of 
him since we did that. 

You either deal with these people 
that way, or come home. You either 
use the full force of this country and 
the equipment to do it, or you do not 
endanger American lives. 

This man is not ranging through a 
whole countryside. He is not even rang- 
ing through a whole city. He is in south 
Mogadishu. We generally know right 
where he is. Deal with it. Neutralize 
him. If you do not want to do that, 
then come home. 

But what we cannot afford to do is 
what we have been doing. I can assure 
my colleagues that if we continue to 
linger in Somalia, we will only see 
more of the killing and mistreatment 
and torture of Americans that we are 
now witnessing. 

Let me close by saying I am willing 
to support our President, our Com- 
mander in Chief, if we have a policy ei- 
ther for decisive, potent, and powerful 
military action, without quarter, with- 
out reservation—or obviously for us in- 
stead to withdraw from Somalia. 

What I cannot continue to support is 
the continuing endangerment of Amer- 
icans in the service of a policy that re- 
mains absolutely mysterious and to- 
tally muddled. 

I thank the Chair. I thank the major- 
ity leader. I yield the floor. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1994 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order of September 14, 1993, the 
Senate having received the message 
from the House H.R. 2401, the House 
version of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1994, 
the Senate will now proceed to its im- 
mediate consideration, and all after 
the enacting clause is stricken; and the 
text of S. 1298, as amended, is sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof. The bill is con- 
sidered read a third time and passed; 
the title of S. 1298 is substituted for the 
title of H.R. 2401. The Senate insists on 
its amendments to the bill and the 
title, and requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses; and the Chair is au- 
thorized to appoint conferees. 

So the bill (H.R. 2401), as amended, 
was passed. 

The language of S. 1298, which passed 
the Senate on September 14, 1993, ap- 
pears in the RECORD of September 15, 
1993, at page S11773. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB) appointed Mr. NuNN, Mr. EXON, 
Mr. LEVIN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. BINGA- 
MAN, Mr. GLENN, Mr. SHELBY, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. ROBB, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. BRYAN, Mr. THURMOND, 
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Mr. WARNER, Mr. COHEN, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. LOTT, Mr. Coats, Mr. SMITH, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, and Mrs. 
HUTCHISON, conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

—_—_—_—_—_——_——— 


THE RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
DON RIEGLE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I have 
been reflecting on the action of my 
friend, DON RIEGLE, who has announced 
that he will not seek reelection at the 
end of his present term. Several of our 
colleagues have done that now—on 
both sides of the aisle. I met DON RIE- 
GLE many years ago when he was in 
Congress—as a Republican, if I can use 
that term. I think he would disclaim 
all memory of that original contact. I 
have watched him over the years, and I 
have watched him handle the good 
times and the tough times—adversity 
and triumph, like every one of us in 
this body; we have all been through the 
fires. None of us have escaped. Few in 
life get the fires like we do who are in 
the public eye. 

I must say I have come to enjoy him 
very much. We do not exactly vote 
alike. In fact, our voting records are 
rather diverse, and I suspect they will 
continue to be so. I have reviewed some 
of the debates and speeches I have been 
involved in on the Senate floor in 
which I was involved with Senator RIE- 
GLE, or mentioned his name, when he 
was engaged in debate with me. We 
have certainly had some exciting times 
here. 

He is a heavy hitter, and he believes 
in the old adage that “‘politics is a con- 
tact sport.” He is a true disciple of an 
ultimate political truth—‘‘an attack 
unanswered is an attack believed.” 
Nay, “an attack unanswered is an at- 
tack agreed to.” He is a scrapper. I 
watched him come to the floor during 
the political year 1992 and punch some 
good, hard shots into President George 
Bush’s abdomen or Dan Quayle’s, our 
Vice President. Then I would head to 
the floor and put on a proper defense. I 
remember those times. We have, on 
this floor, debated our respective views 
for these past 14 years. I have always 
felt as if I was a pretty loyal soldier, 
here in the trenches, defending Presi- 
dent George Bush’s policies, as well as 
President Ronald Reagan’s. I can tell 
you there was no more effective or dog- 
ged opponent of not only the economic 
policies, but almost every policy of 
Ronald Reagan and George Bush, than 
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was the senior Senator from Michigan. 
He would put us through our paces—in 
spades. 

Being in the arena with an adversary 
as tough as DON RIEGLE, a Senator who 
can in every measure ‘“‘give as well as 
he gets,” has been a great treat, and a 
bit of excitement for me I mean that. I 
like the fray, and he relishes it. 

I can remember on several occasions 
when he would join with others of the 
other faith on this floor in singles or 
pairs or most often troikas to rip the 
Bush administration. They had the 
time and a willingness to stay on the 
floor and critique the administration, 
and then critique the administration 
again, and then critique the adminis- 
tration one more time. 

I always thoroughly and pungently 
disagreed with their analysis and criti- 
cisms, but I admit that in the vernacu- 
lar of “inside the beltway Washing- 
ton,” their speeches resonated out 
there, and they were very effective. So 
whether you are on one side or the 
other—you build respect for those who 
are scrappers. 

I want to also pay tribute to DON 
RIEGLE as a very effective legislator. 
His work with the banking reform leg- 
islation 2 years ago was a job superbly 
done. He has served here in Congress 
since 1966. At the end of his term, he 
will have been here 28 years, and that 
is a very long time to be in this glass 
fishbowl, especially when it is the only 
kind of fishbowl with sharks in it. And 
to have a fishbowl with sharks in it— 
which is Washington, DC—is something 
to behold. On many occasions he and I 
have talked of public life and the shots 
we take. We pretty well bring a lot of 
that on ourselves. But the impact upon 
our spouses and children is incalcula- 
ble. 

He would talk to me about his wife, 
Lori, and you may recall that she suf- 
fered a miscarriage during a time when 
the great engines of the media drained 
down upon his head. People forget 
those things. That is a curious part of 
Washington, DC. There is a great deal 
of compassion and caring, unless you 
are in the crosshairs of the media, and 
then nobody thinks of your family and 
friends as they try to punch your lights 
out. 

There is much more to my friend DON 
RIEGLE than his legislative acumen. He 
is a likeable man in many ways, and I 
have come to enjoy his friendship. His 
gracious wife, Lori, is a special woman. 
All of us who have families—especially 
those with young families, I am sure 
were very moved when on September 
28, he referred to himself as an absen- 
tee father to his two youngest daugh- 
ters, ages 8 and 20 months. I know 
those two lovely little ladies. They are 
very special and fragile people. Al- 
though I do not have young children 
anymore—I can understand fully his 
decision. All of us truly cherish this 
honorable opportunity of service in the 
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U.S. Senate. However, all of us know 
that it comes at a substantial price to 
our families and to our loved ones, who 
do not quite understand it like we do. 

So I understand his decision thor- 
oughly, and I could rather sense it 
coming. I wish DON the best in his de- 
sire to spend more time with his fam- 
ily, and I wish him well in his future 
endeavors. He will be here until his 
final day with the energy, spirit, and 
with the rambunctiousness he has 
shown throughout his legislative ca- 
reer. He will continue to take on the is- 
sues with power and verve and pas- 
sion—pure passion. I always said to 
him, “I would hate to see you giving a 
speech at a union hall. I bet that is 
quite an exercise. I bet you get them 
all worked up. I can just see little 
flecks of saliva in the corners of your 
mouth, and they are probably throwing 
chairs before you are finished with 
them.” He said to that, with the smile 
which we all know and his head cocked, 
“Yeah, I can do that, and I love to do 
that.” And I believe it. I would not 
want to be there to see it, but I believe 
it. 
He will continue in every way to be a 
major player in a variety of issues that 
confront America during these times: 
Health care, banking legislation, and 
NAFTA. I do not agree with him on 
NAFTA one whit but I am sure that he 
will be a formidable opponent. 

Based on our past records on most is- 
sues of the day, I suspect that he and I 
will continue to be in some disagree- 
ment. But as we all know too well— 
anyone who intends to have a legisla- 
tive disagreement with Senator DON 
RIEGLE of Michigan had best be very 
well prepared—because he will be and 
this is going to be a truism until his 
very last day here. I enjoy working 
with him. 

I shall continue to enjoy his friend- 
ship. Ann and I wish he and Lori well. 
I know that he will continue to give 
full measure—just as he has done 
throughout his entire political life. 

We will be agreeable with each other 
even though we disagree. I wish him 
well and have enjoyed working with 
him. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
Friday, July 30, 1993, the Senate ap- 
proved a unanimous-consent request 
providing the majority leader with the 
authority to proceed at any time to the 
nomination of Walter Dellinger to be 
an Assistant Attorney General follow- 
ing consultation with the minority 
leader. 

I have consulted with the minority 
leader, as well as with others involved 
in the matter, and I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate go into 
executive session to consider the nomi- 
nation pursuant to that authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOMINATION OF WALTER 
DELLINGER, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 
The legislative clerk read the nomi- 

nation of Walter Dellinger, of North 

Carolina, to be an Assistant Attorney 

General. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today, I reported to the Senate on 
the status of the legislative schedule 
for the next several days and advised 
that I would return later during the 
day for a further report, and I am now 
so doing. 2 

Following that earlier report, I had 
several discussions with the distin- 
guished Republican leader, with the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Defense Appropriations Committee, 
with several Senators interested in 
that bill on possible amendments to 
the defense appropriations bill. 

Under the rules of the Senate, it is 
not possible to proceed to the defense 
appropriations bill other than by unan- 
imous consent until 3:17 p.m. tomor- 
row. That is to say, if any one Senator 
objects, we cannot proceed to that bill. 

I first attempted to gain consent. to 
proceed to the bill with no other condi- 
tions and was unable to gain consent 
for that. I then attempted to get con- 
sent to proceed to the bill by identify- 
ing certain amendments and limiting 
discussion and debate and voting to 
those amendments and was unable to 
do so. We then attempted to gain con- 
sent by identifying certain amend- 
ments not to be considered and were 
unable to do that. 

A substantial number of Senators, 
for a variety of different reasons, ob- 
jected to bringing that bill up at this 
time under any one of those alter- 
natives, and it became apparent to me 
that it is simply not possible to begin 
consideration of the Defense appropria- 
tions bill so long as unanimous consent 
is required for that purpose, because we 
are just not going to get consent to 
that from all Senators. 

One of the matters which concerns 
many Senators, and indeed ultimately 
concerns all Senators and all the 
American people, is the situation in 
Somalia. I believe strongly that the 
Senate should—and I am confident the 
Senate will—have a thorough and 
searching debate on United States de- 
ployments in Somalia, on our policy 
there, and that the Senate will vote on 
what our policy should be in Somalia. 

This afternoon, just a short time ago, 
the President announced at the White 
House that he is asking the joint and 
bipartisan congressional leadership, 
House and Senate, Democrat and Re- 
publican, to come to the White House 
tomorrow for a meeting for the purpose 
of discussing United States policy in 
Somalia, and the President stated, in 
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making that announcement, that he 
intended to report to the American 
people thereafter. 

Some weeks ago, on September 9, to 
be precise, the Senate voted by a mar- 
gin of 90 to 7 in favor of a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution which called upon 
the President to consult closely with 
Congress regarding United States pol- 
icy with respect to Somalia, and to 
submit a report to the Congress by Oc- 
tober 15 of this year with respect to our 
deployment in Somalia, including a de- 
scription of the mission, command ar- 
rangements, size, functions, location, 
and anticipated duration in Somalia of 
those forces. 

October 15 is, of course, a week from 
this coming Friday. And although the 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution does not 
have the force of law because the legis- 
lation to which it was attached has not 
yet cleared both the House and the 
Senate, and indeed I believe the con- 
ference has not begun on the legisla- 
tion, it is my understanding that, al- 
though not legally required to do so, it 
is the President’s intention to comply 
with the spirit of the request and to 
submit the report as requested in that 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution. 

I am further advised that it is the 
President’s hope to be able to submit 
the report even earlier than the antici- 
pated date of October 15. The sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution says by October 
15 and, therefore, leaves open the possi- 
bility of the report being submitted 
earlier if completed, and I hope that to 
be the case. 

It is clear, then, that we cannot get 
to the Defense appropriations bill until 
late tomorrow, at the earliest, and we 
are scheduled to begin, by prior ar- 
rangement, the Columbus Day recess 
tomorrow evening. Therefore, I made 
the decision to proceed to the pending 
matter, the nomination, which has 
been the subject of some prior discus- 
sion here in the Senate. 

It is my expectation that we will de- 
bate this nomination, and I have been 
advised by colleagues on the other side 
that there is objection to the nomina- 
tion and that it will be necessary to 
file a motion to terminate debate; oth- 
erwise, there will be a filibuster that 
will prevent a vote from occurring on 
the nomination. I expect that, if nec- 
essary, of course, we will have to do 
that. 

It is my hope that we do not have to 
do that, but I have been advised that 
we will be required to do so. Therefore, 
we are prepared to do so, if necessary. 
In that event, if filed before midnight 
tonight, the vote on the cloture motion 
would ripen 1 hour after the Senate re- 
turns to session a week from today. 

So I expect that we will have a clo- 
ture vote on the morning of next 
Wednesday. As soon as the nomination 
is disposed of, in whatever form that 
occurs, then it is my intention to pro- 
ceed to the Defense appropriations bill. 
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By then, it will not be necessary to 
obtain unanimous consent, since the 2- 
day period following the reporting of 
the bill will have passed, and we can 
proceed to the bill at that time. Then 
it will be open for whatever amend- 
ments Senators wish to offer, including 
amendments relating to Somalia. By 
then or shortly thereafter, if not be- 
fore, I hope we will have either re- 
ceived the President’s report before we 
go to the bill or receive it shortly 
thereafter, on Somalia. That, I believe, 
will serve as an appropriate basis for 
that debate which, as I said earlier, I 
believe will be an important debate, 
and must and should occur. 

It had been my hope that we could 
proceed to the Defense appropriations 
bill this week and complete some of 
the matters pending on it, some of the 
other matters that are likely to be of- 
fered in the nature of amendments; 
but, as I said at the outset of these 
comments, that proved not to be pos- 
sible because of a variety of objections 
by Senators. 

So, Mr. President, that describes the 
situation in which we are now operat- 
ing. We are going to be on this nomina- 
tion, then, today and this evening and 
tomorrow. I hope we can get a vote on 
it but, as I said, I have been advised 
that will not be possible, that it will be 
filibustered and, therefore, we will 
have to file a cloture motion. 

If that is what occurs, then the clo- 
ture vote would occur on the morning 
of next Wednesday and then, after we 
dispose of this nomination, we would 
proceed to the Defense appropriations 
bill, and I expect there will be debate 
and votes on that bill, as well. 

Mr. President, I yield to my friend 
and colleague, the distinguished Re- 
publican leader, for any comments he 
might have on the subject, or any sug- 
gestions he might have on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Republican leader, 
Senator DOLE. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first of all, 
I note we have done an especially good 
job on appropriations, generally. We 
finished all but one, and we might have 
gotten that done by tomorrow night, 
but there are a number of amendments, 
I think, that require considerable de- 
bate. 

I think probably in this case, we 
should accommodate the President. 
The report will be up here maybe be- 
fore next Friday. This is a very serious 
matter. Different Members on each 
side of the aisle have different views on 
what we should do in Somalia, and 
when we should do it, and how we 
should do it. 

So it seems to me that this procedure 
should satisfy the concerns that many 
of our colleagues have. There will be a 
debate. The debate will be next 
Wednesday, and not today and not to- 
morrow. Many Members who have spo- 
ken on the floor have expressed their 
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views today, and they will be able to do 
that, I assume, later today, and maybe 
sometime tomorrow. 

My view is the majority leader pro- 
ceed, as he should, and we will be back 
to him in the next couple of hours. 
There may be able to be a vote today 
or tomorrow on the nomination. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my col- 
league for his comments. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, if 
he wishes to proceed. 

Mr. BIDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BIDEN]. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, before we 
begin the discussion and debate rel- 
ative to Walter Dellinger, two of our 
colleagues have sought recognition on 
unrelated matters. 

With the concurrence of the Senator 
from North Carolina, I am prepared to 
yield now as much time as the Senator 
from Massachusetts may need, and the 
Senator from Washington as well, to 
dispose of matters they wish to speak 
to unrelated to this issue. 

At the conclusion of that time, I will 
then come back and make the case I 
believe should be made for Walter 
Dellinger’s nomination and will begin 
the debate, if that is appropriate. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KERRY]. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I am not 
clear on the parliamentary situation, 
but I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed as if in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator is recognized as 
if in morning business. 

———_————E—EEE—— 


WHAT’S NAFTA GOT TO DO WITH 
IT? THE ECONOMIC SECURITY 
SUBTEXT TO THE NAFTA DE- 
BATE 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, not a day 
goes by now without significant change 
in our economy. 

And not a day goes by when the oppo- 
nents and the proponents of NAFTA do 
not seize on the story as evidence for 
their cause. 

To paraphrase a line from Tina Turn- 
er, when it comes to the sea change un- 
derway in America today, what’s 
NAFTA got to do with it? 

The answer, Mr. President, is, much 
less than we are led to believe. 

Opponents claim the treaty will 
cause our jobs to go south and cheap 
goods will come flooding back in, send- 
ing more jobs back south. 

But the fact is, many jobs are going 
south now, unimpeded and unregulated 
by the environmental and labor law 
controls that NAFTA would impose for 
the first time between our two coun- 
tries. 
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And as for those cheap goods, the tar- 
iff barriers in place today are mostly 
Mexican, not American. Their tariffs 
are 2% times larger than ours, on aver- 
age. It’s our goods that are prevented 
from going there, not the other way 
around. But you would never know 
that from all the anti-NAFTA rhetoric. 

The proponents of NAFTA will tell 
you something like 200,000 net new jobs 
will be created in the United States by 
the year 1996. No new job is to be 
sneered at, but 200,000 jobs is approxi- 
mately what the U.S. economy created 
in one fairly mediocre month, July of 
this year, in the middle of a so-called 
jobless recovery. 

Let’s put this job promise in perspec- 
tive. Two weeks ago an article in the 
New York Times estimated that elec- 
tronic bar code readers alone—the de- 
vices that so fascinated George Bush 
last year—bar code readers alone have 
eliminated 400,000 jobs in America. 

So, what’s NAFTA got to do with it, 
indeed. 

It strikes me that in reality, the de- 
bate over NAFTA is not a debate about 
who's right and who’s wrong. It’s a de- 
bate about the future—about placing a 
bet on the future, on how the Mexicans 
will act, and how we will act. 

The NAFTA opponents believe that 
the bet is too risky, because the Mexi- 
cans will not live up to their agree- 
ments. But the truth is NAFTA is not 
risky because of what the Mexicans 
will do—it’s risky because of what we 
are failing to do for ourselves right 
now. It is a risk augmented by our fail- 
ure to enunciate and aggressively pur- 
sue a national policy for the creation 
and retention of high-skill, high-wage 
jobs and preparation of our current and 
future workers to perform well in those 
jobs. 

And in the absence of a clear, unmis- 
takable, and forceful national strategy 
to create those jobs and move our 
workers into them, NAFTA might very 
well be doomed, a scapegoat for the 
much larger frustration in our country 
over our failure to deal with the mas- 
sive changes underway in the economy, 
changes which are pushing up to 70 per- 
cent of our work force down the ladder 
of opportunity—changes which promise 
to claim more workers if we do not 
take action. 

In many ways, we are witnessing the 
most rapid change in the workplace in 
this country since the postwar era 
began. For a majority of working 
Americans, the changes are utterly at 
odds with the expectations they nur- 
tured growing up. 

Millions of Americans grew up feel- 
ing they had a kind of implied contract 
with their country, a contract for the 
American dream. If you applied your- 
self, got an education, went to work, 
and worked hard, then you had a rea- 
sonable shot at an income, a home, 
time for family, and a graceful retire- 
ment. 
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Today, those comfortable assump- 
tions have been shattered by the real- 
ization that no job is safe, no future as- 
sured. And many Americans simply 
feel betrayed. 

To this day I’m not sure that official 
Washington fully comprehends what 
has happened to working America in 
the last 20 years, a period when the in- 
comes of the majority declined in real 
terms. 

In the decade following 1953, the typi- 
cal male worker, head of his household, 
aged 40 to 50, saw his real income grow 
36 percent. The 40-something workers 
from 1963 to 1973 saw their incomes 
grow 25 percent. The 40-something 
workers from 1973 to 1983 saw their in- 
comes decline, by 14 percent, and reli- 
able estimates indicate that the period 
of 1983 to 1993 will show a similar de- 
cline. 

From 1969 to 1989 average weekly 
earnings in this country declined from 
$387 to $335. No wonder then, that mil- 
lions of women entered the work force, 
not simply because the opportunity 
opened for the first time. They had no 
choice. More and more families needed 
two incomes to support a family, where 
one had once been enough. 

It began to be insufficient to have 
two incomes in the family. By 1989 the 
number of people working at more than 
one job hit a record high. And then 
even this was not enough to maintain 
living standards. Family income 
growth simply slowed down. Between 
1979 and 1989 it grew more slowly than 
at any period since World War II. In 
1989 the median family income was 
only $1,528 greater than it had been 10 
years earlier. In prior decades real fam- 
ily income would increase by that same 
amount every 22 months. When the re- 
cession began in 1989, the average fami- 
ly’s inflation-adjusted income fell 4.4 
percent, a $1,640 drop, or more than the 
entire gain from the eighties. 

Younger people now make less money 
at the beginning of their careers, and 
can expect their incomes to grow more 
slowly than their parents’. Families 
headed by persons aged 25 to 34 in 1989 
had incomes $1,715 less than their coun- 
terparts did 10 years earlier, in 1979. 
Evidence continues to suggest that per- 
sons born after 1945 simply will not 
achieve the same incomes in middle- 
age that their parents achieved. 

Thus, Mr. President, it is a treadmill 
world for millions of Americans. They 
work hard, they spend less time with 
their families, but their incomes don’t 
go up. The more their incomes stag- 
nate, the more they work. The more 
they work, the more they leave the 
kids alone, and the more they need 
child care. The more they need child 
care, the more they need to work. 

Why are we surprised at the statis- 
tics on the hours children spend in 
front of the television; about illiteracy 
rates; about teenage crime and preg- 
nancy? All the adults are working and 
too many kids are raising themselves. 
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Of course, there is another story to 

be found in the numbers. Not everyone 
is suffering from a declining income. 
Those at the top of the income scale 
are seeing their incomes increase, and 
as a result income inequality in this 
Nation is growing dramatically. Over- 
all, the 30 percent of our people at the 
top of the income scale have secured 
more and more, while the bottom 70 
percent have been losing. The richest 1 
percent saw their incomes grow 62 per- 
cent during the 1980’s, capturing a full 
53 percent of the total income growth 
among all families in the entire econ- 
omy. This represents a dramatic rever- 
sal of what had been a post-war trend 
toward equality in this country. It also 
means that the less well-off in our soci- 
ety—the same Americans who lost out 
in the Reagan tax revolution—are the 
ones being hurt by changes in the econ- 
omy. 
You might say that we long ago left 
the world of Ward and June Clever. We 
have entered the world of Roseanne 
and Dan, and the yuppies from “L.A. 
Law” working downtown. 

Many, many commentators have ex- 
plained how the assumptions from that 
long-ago world will cripple us if we do 
not have the courage to look at today’s 
economy with a clear eye. 

Back then, we were the only eco- 
nomic superpower. American compa- 
nies had virtually no competition and, 
since they produced almost entirely in 
the United States, their workers felt 
no particular threat from workers 
abroad. This was the era when ‘‘Made 
in Japan” meant something was 
cheap—not good, just cheap. 

Throughout the 1950’s and 1960’s pro- 
ductivity was rising rapidly through- 
out the American economy, so that 
people could expect over time to work 
less, but earn more. 

Back then, free trade for America 
meant more markets for America, not 
competition. We maintained the 
Bretton Woods rules, the GATT, and 
other treaty obligations not only to 
buttress the free world against com- 
munism, and not only out of the good- 
ness of our hearts; we enforced a basic 
level of stability in the world because a 
stable world meant open markets for 
us, and we made the products people 
most wanted to buy. 

Back then, large corporations and 
large unions set the pace for middle- 
class prosperity. Remember it was 
Henry Ford, no fan of unions, who cre- 
ated the mass production line to turn 
out cars cheaply—cheaply enough so 
that his own workers could buy them. 
When he finally capitulated to the 
United Auto Workers, he gave his 
workers the largest settlement of the 
Big Three. 

In those days, Fortune 500 companies 
controlled well over 50 percent of our 
total economy, and employed three- 
quarters of our manufacturing work 
force. If the New Deal built the floor 
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for personal security in America, the 
corporate economy put up the middle- 
class safety net, with pension plans and 
health insurance. 

In those days, American families 
lived on one man’s paycheck, from one 
job that lasted with one company for 
an entire lifetime. 

If you were laid off, you were laid off 
for the duration, and you were called 
back when business picked up. 

No more. 

And two key words summarize the 
difference: globalization and tech- 
nology. Each one feeds the other. Each 
one confronts American employers 
with a choice: Can I beat the competi- 
tion by making a stand in America 
with my own workers, or must I beat 
the competition by going abroad? Will 
my workers join the ranks of the 70 
percent falling behind, or will they join 
the ranks of the 30 percent—or fewer— 
who will get ahead? 

The dynamics of this are familiar to 
anybody who works. Technology, par- 
ticularly computer technology, makes 
it possible to move production any- 
where in the world. Technology makes 
it possible for formerly large corpora- 
tions to make do with drastically fewer 
people at home. Remember those bar- 
code readers. 

Increasingly freer trade amongst na- 
tions means that competition comes 
from low-wage workers in developing 
countries, or from high-skilled, highly 
productive workers in the industri- 
alized countries. The choice is a stark 
one: Either a nation must secure more 
technology and become more produc- 
tive or it must underbid all others for 
labor and other costs. Most countries 
understand that this is a choice they 
have to make. 

I submit to you, Mr. President, that 
this is a choice which we are not mak- 
ing, and the consequence is that the 
choice is being made for us—toward 
low costs, leading to the unprecedented 
wave of downsizing underway in our 
economy. 

Two weeks ago an American Manage- 
ment Association survey reported that 
nearly half of the companies polled had 
reduced their work forces in the last 
year. A quarter reported that they will 
do so again in the coming year, some 
for the second or third time in 5 years, 
and experience shows that the number 
of companies that eventually downsize 
is twice the number that predict they 
will. 

Workers who are downsized in to- 
day’s environment are not out for the 
duration. They are out for good, and 
their ability to climb back into the 
economy is utterly dependent on the 
match between their skills and the 
needs of the small and midsized compa- 
nies which now represent the pivot 
point for American economic success. 
Central to this division is skills: those 
that have them win, those that do not 
have them lose. 
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Workers with high skills can reap the 
rewards of the new technology, which 
is higher productivity. Higher produc- 
tivity is not only the basis of increased 
pay, it is the ticket of admission to 
world markets, hence to growth, hence 
to new jobs and higher pay. 

Recently Princeton economist Alan 
Krueger showed that workers who used 
computers on the job earned a 10- to 15- 
percent higher wage rate than other- 
wise similar workers. On the basis of 
this study, Microsoft Corp., the soft- 
ware giant, ran advertisements in Time 
magazine and elsewhere declaring ‘‘we 
make it easier to get a 15-percent 
raise.” 

On the other hand, there is a growing 
disadvantage to not being well edu- 
cated and flexibly skilled. Workers 
with lower skills find that technology 
either eliminates their jobs or moves 
them overseas. It is this disadvantage 
that lower skilled workers face in the 
new global, high-technology economy 
that explains why they are faring in- 
creasingly poorly in terms of wages 
and incomes. It is these lower skilled 
workers who are having the rug pulled 
out from under them. And it is no won- 
der they are scared by NAFTA. 

Now, I do not come to this issue as 
some latter-day luddite, ready to 
smash bar code scanners in the super- 
market and wall off our borders from 
foreign imports. 

I believe that the change we are wit- 
nessing—whether we like it or not—is 
inevitable. What is not inevitable is 
our passivity, and our inability to 
make change work for, instead of 
against, American workers. 

In the past few months I have visited 
any number of companies in my home 
State of Massachusetts that have made 
technology work for them and their 
workers. Through aggressive R&D, ad- 
vanced manufacturing technology, and 
continuous worker training and in- 
volvement, they have maintained and 
often increased manufacturing jobs in 
Massachusetts, a State where manufac- 
turing is supposedly dead and buried. 
These include the Bose Corp., a major 
player in the Japanese hi-fi and auto- 
motive parts market, thanks to its 
constant innovation; and Modicon 
Corp., which brought jobs back from 
Asia when it radically upgraded tech- 
nology and workplace organization. In 
my State, you simply cannot create 
new manufacturing jobs with a low- 
skill, low-wage strategy. You must go 
the high-technology, high-skill route, 
and you must export. 

The question is, Are we going to 
learn from the Boses and the 
Modicons? 

Other nations, notably Japan and 
Germany, have structured their entire 
economies around the goal of employ- 
ing their citizens in well-paying jobs. 
This is the goal toward which govern- 
ment, industry, and individuals work 
together. 
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This happened in part because they 
were poor in natural resources and had 
small home markets. And so in order 
to become industrialized nations they 
were forced to export. At an early 
stage, therefore, international com- 
petition became their obsession. And 
economic considerations often domi- 
nated foreign and security policy. They 
were not afraid—in part as a result of 
cultural differences—of an economic 
model where big business and big gov- 
ernment worked together to promote 
long-term job creation. 

But in this country, Mr. President, 
we are still lacking a strategy that 
sends out an unmistakable signal to 
every American that the highest prior- 
ity of the American Government and 
American industry is ensuring that 
Americans have the ability to get good 
jobs—maybe not one job for their en- 
tire lives, but one or a series of jobs 
that will support their families for the 
entirety of their careers. 

This strategy needs to address the in- 
security that people feel for their eco- 
nomic future and in order to do so it 
must recognize the centrality of edu- 
cation and training—two priorities on 
which President Clinton rightly fo- 
cused during the campaign. 

In 1949, we spent 9 percent of our Fed- 
eral budget on education. We now 
spend less than 3 percent. An estimated 
83 million Americans have inadequate 
reading skills and the United States is 
the only major industrialized nation in 
the world with no formal system or 
structure to facilitate the school-to- 
work transition. Federal support for 
vocational education has declined ap- 
proximately 30 percent in real dollars 
over the last decade. Meanwhile, such 
competitors as Germany spend dra- 
matically more on training the best 
educated and now the highest-paid 
workers in the world. American stu- 
dents attend school for 180 days per 
year while Japanese children go to 
school for 243 days and German chil- 
dren for 240 days. This means that our 
children attend school for 25 percent 
less time each year than their future 
competitors. 

This is unacceptable. There is no 
question that our priorities have be- 
come skewed. The space station will 
cost us $2 billion this year, while the 
Federal Government will spend only 
$630 million on primary and secondary 
education. Over 80 percent of prison in- 
mates are dropouts, and they each cost 
us between $15,000 and $30,000 per year 
to incarcerate. This situation is totally 
unacceptable. 

We should be prepared to use any 
mechanism necessary to find more 
money to invest in our one true asset— 
our people. We can find this money in 
pork-barrel projects; in entitlement 
programs; we can reexamine the issue 
of the gas tax—surely Americans would 
be willing to pay a few more pennies a 
gallon to educate our children for the 
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global competition they will face. 
There are many other places we can 
look for the resources—if we are seri- 
ous and committed to the objective. 

We need to begin by quickly funnel- 
ing more money into our education 
budget. I strongly support Senator 
JEFFORD’s suggestion that we add 
money to education spending in incre- 
ments of 1 percent of the Federal budg- 
et until it accounts for 10 percent in 
the year 2004. I also agree with Senator 
SIMON and Senator DopD that we must 
abandon property tax supported edu- 
cation which leads to inequities among 
school systems. 

Next, we need to quickly put in place 
the School-to-Work Program on which 
the President and Senator KENNEDY 
have been working. And we must not 
be shy about fully funding these, ei- 
ther. This is no place to be penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

We must quickly enact the Worker 
Adjustment Program that Secretary 
Reich has been drafting—and I believe 
that we should attach it to the NAFTA 
as part of the implementing legislation 
to ensure that full help is available for 
all workers who need it. In addition to 
streamlining our disparate adjustment 
programs, this plan would make unem- 


‘ployment insurance flexible so that 


workers could use it as income support 
while they retrain—a need that did not 
exist when the UI system was designed 
to buttress workers who were tempo- 
rarily laid off. It will also put the Fed- 
eral Government in the business of 
smoothing out the labor market’s in- 
formation flows—so that displaced 
workers can find out where jobs are, 
what kinds of skills they require, and 
how they can obtain them. 

And I believe, Mr. President, that we 
should go beyond the administration’s 
current proposals and create an Incum- 
bent Worker Training Program. During 
the campaign, President Clinton dis- 
cussed encouraging companies to train 
their workers and I feel that we must 
return to that concept. We cannot wait 
to do this until our companies lose the 
global competition and our workers are 
downsized out of their jobs. We must 
help them retain the jobs they have by 
ensuring that they are the most tech- 
nically adept in the world. 

But it is not enough, Mr. President, 
to say “if we train them, the jobs will 
come.” Because the jobs may not come. 
A recent 2-year study of the American 
system of capital investment by re- 
searchers at the Harvard Business 
School raises the question of whether 
U.S. companies are sufficiently focused 
on the long-term to be competitive and 
to create high-wage jobs. 

The report points out that leading 
American firms in many industries are 
outinvested by their Japanese counter- 
parts; that the R&D portfolios of 
American firms include a smaller share 
of long-term projects than those of Eu- 
ropean and Japanese firms and that 
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American firms invest at a lower rate 
than both Japanese and German firms 
in intangible assets—such as human re- 
source development. The report relays 
the fact that American CEO’s believe 
that their firms have shorter invest- 
ment horizons than their international 
competitors. As a result, they some- 
times confuse cutting back and 
downsizing with a solution—restruc- 
turing may give a short-term lift to a 
company’s stock but unless the savings 
are invested in productive assets, it 
will not help the company compete bet- 
ter with its German rivals over the 
long run. 

This would explain why the Bose Co., 
which I mentioned a few moments ago, 
feels the need to remain proudly pri- 
vately held in order to continue invest- 
ing in R&D and its workers without 
pressure from Wall Street? Surely 
something needs to be changed if our 
capital system forces companies to 
take a short-term view when their 
international competitors are reso- 
lutely focused on the long-term. 

In order to encourage U.S. companies 
to invest in their long-term growth, we 
must make permanent the R&D tax 
credit; we must put in place a full cap- 
ital gains tax cut for long-term invest- 
ments; we must make available sup- 
port for the Department of Commerce’s 
Advanced Technology Program as well 
as its manufacturing extension pro- 
grams; and we must take the lead in 
communicating that both the private 
sector and the public sector should 
make people the center of any indus- 
trial policy. 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
Mexicans have learned the lesson from 
Germany and Japan that a national 
strategy focused on creating high-wage 
jobs is a necessity in the new global 
economy. An influential Business Week 
article pointed out months ago that 
Mexico has no intention of settling for 
millions of low-wage jobs supporting 
high-wage jobs in the United States. 

President Carlos Salinas’ dream is 
the creation of millions of high-wage 
jobs in Mexico. As I mentioned earlier, 
the real thing for us to be wary of, if 
NAFTA passes, is not that Mexico will 
welch on the deal, and not even that it 
will comply with a vengeance. What 
must concern us is that we will fall 
short. 

After all, it is President Salinas who 
declared 6 years ago that he would slay 
hyperinflation, drastically reduce debt, 
and liberate job creation in Mexico. 
That’s exactly what he did. 

It is our political system which de- 
clared that it would eradicate the Fed- 
eral deficit, and create millions of well- 
paid jobs to replace those that went 
abroad in one long morning for Amer- 
ica.” Need I say more? 

So, Mr. President, when it comes to 
trade with Mexico, we have met the 
enemy, and it is us. 

Millions of Americans understand 
this in their bones. They understand 
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our stake in following the path of high- 
skill, high-wage jobs, and in electing 
Bill Clinton last year they expressed 
their belief that Government must play 
a role. 

But when it comes to NAFTA, Mr. 
President, a treaty that even pro- 
ponents concede will create some 
short-term job loss, the debate has be- 
come a game of ‘who do you trust?” 

And the people are not in a trusting 
mood. 

We have yet to see the implementing 
legislation or to have an inkling of how 
much money will be found to pay for 
cleaning up the border or providing 
training for workers. We have yet to 
see if we will invest in the American 
worker before we increase his vulner- 
ability. 

With so much of the NAFTA package 
left to be seen, to, at this time, call the 
package a resounding success or a re- 
sounding failure seems somewhat pre- 
mature. 

We should use NAFTA as the wake- 
up call to attend to the real agenda of 
this Nation. We should do what Presi- 
dent Clinton called on us to do in his 
campaign, put people first. 

My urgent plea to the President, and 
to the leaders of my own party is that 
we go back to the people, back to the 
same dialog from last year’s campaign 
about putting people first, and that we 
resolve to enact a clear and effective 
strategy for ensuring each American 
the means to find a job paying a livable 
wage throughout his or her lifetime, no 
matter how the international economy 
may buffet us. 

I would like to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
for permitting me to make this lengthy 
statement. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WOFFORD). The Senator from North 
Carolina. 


THE NOMINATION OF WALTER 
DELLINGER TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. HELMS. This has been agreed to 
on both sides. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Senate will soon begin a debate on the 
nomination of Walter Dellinger to be 
an Assistant Attorney General. Clearly 
the administration considers it impor- 
tant that he be confirmed. Clearly, the 
two Senators from North Carolina be- 
lieve it important that he not be con- 
firmed. 

The consequence of this difference of 
opinion is that this body is unlikely to 
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debate any other issue until at least 
Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. President, the U.S. Senate should 
not now be debating this nomination. 
We should be debating as thoughtfully 
as possible, legislation dealing with the 
situation of the United States forces in 
Somalia. 


UNITED STATES PRESENCE IN 
SOMALIA 


Mr. GORTON. Until just a few hours 
ago, most Senators expected that we 
would now be debating the defense ap- 
propriations bill. And it was clear from 
Senators that one of the first amend- 
ments to that bill would relate to the 
American presence in Somalia. 

That was the appropriate subject 
matter for the U.S. Senate. It is a mat- 
ter of deep concern to the American 
people, and it is literally a life-and- 
death matter to the American men and 
women in uniform who are serving in 
that country. 

We are now delayed in taking up that 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill, however, by the fact that leader- 
ship wishes to allow President Clinton 
to come up at long last with some ra- 
tionale for the American presence in 
that unhappy country, to come up with 
some measure that will save the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
administration from embarrassment. 

These are perhaps worthy goals, sec- 
ondary as though they may be. But 
they are clearly, in my mind, not 
worth the life of a single additional 
American serviceperson, man or 
woman, officer or enlisted. 

It is a bitter disappointment to many 
of my colleagues and me that we have 
now deferred debate on this matter of 
extreme urgency for at least an addi- 
tional week. 

Mr. President, last Friday the Wash- 
ington Post columnist, Charles 
Krauthammer, wrote a column from 
which I wish to quote a single para- 
graph: 

Last march, I— 
That is 
Krauthammer— 
—suggested that our policy of halfhearted 
half measures in Somalia and Bosnia would 
leave us with a choice between the embar- 
rassment of retreat or the disaster of deepen- 
ing involvement, and that given these 
choices, the better choice was retreat. Both 
courses would end in failure, but retreat 

would leave fewer dead Americans behind. 

Had Mr. Krauthammer’s counsel of 
last March been heeded by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, we would 
have been embarrassed, but there 
would have been close to two dozen liv- 
ing American servicemen who are dead 
today, and dozens and dozens of injured 
and wounded Americans, together with 
what the administration is pleased to 
call detainees—the phrase ‘‘prisoners of 
war” or the word “hostages’’ appar- 
ently being too unpleasant to face—at 
home, living in safety. 


to say, Charles 
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Earlier this afternoon, the distin- 
guished majority leader mentioned 
that on September 9, this body voted 90 
to 7 for an innocuous resolution plead- 
ing with, but not requiring, the Presi- 
dent of the United States to come up 
with a rationale for our presence in So- 
malia by the 15th of this month, and 
expressing the hope that he would ask 
for authority to keep our troops there 
by November 15 of this year. 

I am both pleased and regretful to 
say that I was one of the seven Sen- 
ators who voted against that resolu- 
tion. 

In opposing that resolution, on Sep- 
tember 9, I said: ‘‘Between now and No- 
vember 15, Mr. President, there will be 
more American men and women killed 
in Somalia while we engage in this de- 
bate, and there will be more gunships 
shooting at more Somalis during the 
course of that period of time, and that 
is why I am not satisfied that we are 
taking decisive enough action tonight 
to deal with the very real problem that 
we have.”’ 

In that period of time, from Septem- 
ber 9 until October 6, almost a month, 
no serious attempt has been made by 
the administration to come up with the 
rationale or the justification for our 
presence in Somalia and to submit it to 
this body. 

The administration, now in a panic, 
has informed the leadership that it 
thinks it can do so by the 15th of Octo- 
ber, and perhaps it might be able to 
come up with it before next Wednes- 
day, when we apparently will go to a 
debate on the Defense appropriations 
bill. 

Mr. President, that is not good 
enough. There is no American interest 
in Somalia. The purposes for which we 
are there are vague and dubious. The 
means which we are utilizing to pacify 
Somalia and the city of Mogadishu are 
clearly insufficient to attain those 
goals. And our troops are under the dis- 
astrous command of the U.N. officers, 
who, among other things, left Amer- 
ican troops in great danger, literally, 
for hours while they apparently de- 
bated on who should attempt the res- 
cue and how that rescue should take 
place. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States has had since January 20 
to come up with a rationale for the 
American presence in Somalia, once 
the feeding mission has been com- 
pleted, and he has not done so. He has 
had since January 20 to ask Congress 
for an authorization—as President 
Bush did in the gulf—to commit our 
forces to that unhappy country in a 
dangerous fashion. And now the major- 
ity leader—supported in part, I regret 
to say, by the Republican leader—has 
asked for another week to allow the 
President to come up with this jus- 
tification; though I heard no promise 
on their part that the President would 
submit to the Congress a formal au- 
thorization for that presence. 
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Mr. President, this is not a time for 
us as Senators to go along in order to 
get along. It is time to leave. The Sec- 
retary of Defense, in an appalling pres- 
entation to the Members of the Senate 
yesterday, spoke of the necessity for 
him and his staff to internalize the ter- 
rible situation with which we were 
faced in Mogadishu. Mr. President, I 
propose that we give the Secretary of 
Defense plenty of time to internalize 
these lessons after our troops are out 
of danger and are out of Somalia. 

It is time to leave Somalia. It is time 
to leave now. The additional week, 
which the administration has been 
granted by the leadership of this Sen- 
ate, to defer debate on this issue may, 
if we are extremely fortunate, not cost 
the lives of any additional men and 
women in American uniform. But if the 
recent past is any guide, more Amer- 
ican men and women will lose their 
lives in order that the President of the 
United States be given another week in 
order to save face. 

Mr. President, Somalia is not worth 
it. The former President of the United 
States, George Bush, took a dramati- 
cally different course of action in con- 
nection with the war in the gulf. We re- 
sponded to external aggression by one 
sovereign nation against another. We 
did so with a specific stated goal, read- 
ily understood by all Americans. We 
utilized means sufficient to reach that 
goal in a relatively short period of time 
and at a relatively low cost in life. And 
we determined when we had won, and 
we left—perhaps a little bit too early, 
but better too early than too late. 

Not one of those situations applies 
here. We are not only not dealing with 
aggression on the part of one sovereign 
nation against another, but with a sit- 
uation that is no worse than it is in at 
least half a dozen other places in the 
world that are less well-covered by 
CNN and by other television stations. 
We have never stated a precise goal 
which would meet the approval of a 
majority of the American people, and 
we clearly have not devoted sufficient 
forces to meet the shifting goals of the 
United Nations. 

Finally, of course, we have left com- 
mand of our troops, our strategic goals, 
to a mixed United Nations command 
which, I can say, does not have the 
remotest idea of what it is doing. 

We are in a disaster, Mr. President. If 
we had retreated earlier, we would 
have left fewer dead Americans behind. 
It is time to retreat now and leave no 
more dead Americans behind and to 
learn the lesson that American power 
should be used only where we have a 
clear stake in a conflict, a clear goal to 
be achieved, the clear means to reach 
that goal, and the potential of clear 
support on the part of the American 
people. 

As none of those exist in Somalia 
today, it is time to leave. And for this 
body, it is time to debate this issue and 
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not the nomination of an Assistant At- 
torney General. 

Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be allowed 
to speak as in morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOMALIA 


Mr. KEMPTHORNE. Mr. President, 
today I spoke to a seasoned, tough sol- 
dier, who is in a military hospital in 
Germany. This tough soldier is 19 years 
old, and he is in this military hospital 
as a result of the firefight he was in- 
volved with in Somalia. He discussed 
with me the firefight that he was en- 
gaged in, and he pointed out to me that 
one of the vehicles that contained for- 
eign troops hit a landmine. The vehicle 
was disabled, and those foreign troops 
were in need of assistance. But he said 
no fight ensued—no fight ensued—until 
the Americans arrived. 

And he said that he has been to So- 
malia twice now on assignment. The 
first time was for humanitarian pur- 
poses, but now it is to go and be in- 
volved in these fire fights. He said 
things have dramatically changed to 
the point now that it is the American 
troops that are the targets so that 
these clans are intent upon killing 
Americans. 

He also said, Mr. President, that 
these other countries that are there 
under the U.N. banner are not defend- 
ing American troops. 

Mr. President, the mission is accom- 
plished in Somalia. The humanitarian 
aid has been delivered to those who 
were starving. The mission is not na- 
tion building, which is what now is 
being foisted upon the American peo- 
ple. The United States has no interest 
in the civil war in Somalia and as this 
young soldier told me, if the Somalis 
are now healthy enough to be fighting 
us, then it is absolutely time that we 
go home. 

Mr. President, I also attended the 
briefing yesterday that was conducted 
by the administration officials, and I 
will tell you that that briefing was ab- 
solutely appalling. It was painfully 
clear that there is no clear plan of this 
administration with regard to Somalia, 
and there is certainly no contingency 
plans for the events that are taking 
place in Somalia. 

From Vietnam, we learned valuable 
lessons. We learned that you need to 
clearly define the objective before you 
commit your troops. We learned that 
you need to know how to accomplish 
that objective. And then we learned 
that once that objective has been ac- 
complished, you have the plan to with- 
draw those troops. Every lesson that 
we learned from Vietnam is being ig- 
nored in this engagement in Somalia. 

Mr. President, it is time for our 
troops to come home. I would give this 
directive to the military leadership 
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and that is that they are to use what- 
ever means they determine necessary 
to secure the release of American 
POW’s in Somalia, because to leave 
them behind would be to issue a death 
sentence to those Americans, and that 
is absolutely unacceptable. 

I am thankful, Mr. President, that 
today my conversation with that 19- 
year-old soldier was a conversation 
with a survivor and it was not a con- 
versation consoling grieving parents 
because they had lost a son. Thank God 
this young man will be all right. 

But, Mr. President, the longer we 
leave United States troops in Somalia 
under U.N. command, the longer we 
leave United States troops in unjusti- 
fied danger. I owe my allegiance to the 
United States, not to the United Na- 
tions. It is time for the Senate of the 
United States to get on with the de- 
bate, to get on with the vote, and to 
get the American troops home. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED U.N. RESOLUTION ON 
LANDMINES 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I want to 
bring to the Senate's attention a reso- 
lution that the Clinton administration 
is proposing for adoption by the U.N. 
General Assembly. Last week I was in- 
formed by our Deputy Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Karl Inderfurth, 
about this resolution, which deals with 
the enormous problem of landmines. 

The resolution, after describing the 
horrendous toll in civilian casualties 
from landmines all over the world, 
notes that several countries have im- 
posed unilateral bans on the export, 
transfer or purchase of antipersonnel 
landmines. It also expresses support for 
the French Government’s call for a 
conference in the United Nations to 
amend and strengthen the Landmine 
Protocol. 

Mr. President, just 2 weeks ago the 
Senate voted 100-0 to extend the U.S. 
moratorium on exports of anti- 
personnel landmines for an additional 3 
years. This proposed U.N. resolution is 
an extremely welcome step by the ad- 
ministration. It will build on our uni- 
lateral moratorium by urging other 
countries to follow the U.S. example 
and join in an international morato- 
rium on exports of antipersonnel land- 
mines. It should receive the strong sup- 
port of industrialized and developing 
countries alike. 
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I believe these weapons are inher- 
ently inhumane. No matter how sophis- 
ticated, they do not discriminate be- 
tween combatants and noncombatants, 
old or young. But I am under no illu- 
sions that an outright ban will occur 
anytime soon. Our immediate goal 
should be to bring together the coun- 
tries that manufacture and export 
landmines to negotiate the broadest 
possible limits on their manufacture, 
export, and use. 

Mr. President, people everywhere 
want to stop the maiming and killing 
of innocent civilians, many of them 
children, from landmines. As the re- 
cent vote on our moratorium showed, 
the administration has the unanimous 
support of the U.S. Senate to use its 
moral authority and leadership to stop 
this mayhem. This U.N. resolution 
which the United States will offer is a 
very welcome step toward that goal, 
and I commend the administration for 
its initiative. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the proposed resolution be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Noting that there are roughly 85 million 
uncleared mines throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, 

Expressing deep concern that mines kill or 
maim at least 150 people each week, mostly 
unarmed civilians; obstruct economic devel- 
opment; and have other severe social, politi- 
cal, and economic effects, which include in- 
hibiting the repatriation of refugees and the 
return of internally displaced persons, 

Applauding the efforts of those states 
which have advanced international demining 
initiatives, including the assistance of states 
to the Secretary General's effort to gather 
information on the location of uncleared 
mines, 

Recalling Resolution 47/56 urging states 
which have not done so to become parties to 
the 1980 Convention on Certain Conventional 
Weapons and noting with satisfaction that 
an increasing number of states have signed, 
ratified, accepted, or acceded to the Conven- 
tion, 

Welcoming the initiative taken by the 
Government of France to begin consider- 
ation of convening a conference to amend 
Protocol II to the Convention concerning the 
use of mines and other explosive devices, 

Noting with satisfaction that several 
States have imposed unilateral bans on the 
export, transfer, or purchase of anti- 
personnel and mines and related devices, 

1. Calls upon all states to offer assistance 
in demining, particularly in areas of develop- 
ing states, and in the Secretary General's ef- 
fort to gather information; 

2. Urges states party to the 1980 Conven- 
tion on Certain Conventional Weapons to 
give sympathetic consideration to proposals 
for a conference to consider measures to im- 
prove the protection of civilians and the en- 
forcement of Protocol II; 

3. Further calls upon all states to agree to 
a moratorium on the export of antipersonnel 
mines that pose grave dangers to civilian 
populations and urges states to take active 
measures to implement the prohibition of 
such transfers; and 
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4. Requests the Secretary General to pre- 
pare a report concerning progress on these 
initiatives at the 49th General Assembly 
under this agenda item. 


Oo n 


MEETING OF PACIFIC ISLAND NA- 
TION LEADERS TO DISCUSS IM- 
PROVED TRADE AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
Senate an impending meeting this 
week between officials of the United 
States Government's trade agencies 
and leaders from 13 Pacific island na- 
tions, including the Cook Islands, Fed- 
erated States of Micronesia, Fiji, 
Kiribati, Nauru, Niue, Papua New 
Guinea, Republic of the Marshall Is- 
lands, Solomon Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu, 
Vanuatu, and Western Samoa. 

This will be a landmark meeting her- 
alding the first major effort to solidify 
trade and economic ties. The meeting 
is the legacy of an agreement made be- 
tween these states and President Bush 
in Honolulu on October 27, 1990, tó form 
a Joint Commercial Commission. 

The JCC, as it’s now called, fulfills, 
in part, an earlier commitment made 
by the parties to cooperate in a broad 
range of the region’s political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural relations. The JCC 
will focus on, if I may read from the 
original agreement: ‘‘The development 
of mutually beneficial commercial and 
economic relations between the Pacific 
island nations and the United States of 
America.” 

Mr. President, the importance of this 
meeting cannot be emphasized enough. 
The Pacific island nations have sig- 
naled their earnest determination to 
pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps. They are asking for a fair shot 
at the immense U.S. trade market. Of 
special importance to me is the empha- 
sis the island nations are placing on 
trade with private companies. 

I might add, Mr. President, that crit- 
ical to their effort is the East-West 
Center of Honolulu. This distinguished 
institution, operating under a Federal 
charter since 1960, may very well prove 
to be the linchpin by which the early 
stages of this cooperation succeeds or 
fails. 

I say this because the center, which 
by its own charter exists to foster cul- 
tural and technical cooperation be- 
tween East and West, is serving in a ca- 
pacity that would be managed by a 
U.S. Department of Commerce trade 
office if it weren’t for our austere budg- 
et. I pay special tribute to East-West 
Center’s president, Dr. Michel 
Oksenberg, who has never relented in 
supporting this effort. I have been able 
to rely repeatedly on the resources of 
his institution to pave each step of the 
way toward our mutual goal, even 
though his own institution, too, oper- 
ates within tight fiscal parameters. 
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We are trying to correct that. More 
specifically, we seek to organize a JCC 
secretariat at the East-West Center. 
Besides Senator INOUYE, the junior 
Senator from Hawaii, Senator AKAKA, 
and the distinguished Delegate to Con- 
gress from American Samoa, Rep- 
resentative ENI FALEOMAVAEGA, join 
with us in promoting this important 
undertaking. 

Mr. President, I also want to ac- 
knowledge the role of the Clinton ad- 
ministration and Hawaii Gov. John 
Waihee in making this week’s meeting 
a reality. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am pleased 
to list the names of our most distin- 
guished and honorable guests from the 
Pacific island nations who will attend 
this week’s meetings. 

From the Cook Islands: Hon. Sir 
Geoffrey Henry, KBE, Prime Minister; 
Dr. James Gosselin, Legal Adviser; and 
Mr. Henry Puna, Secretary of Trade, 
Labour and Commerce. 

From the Federated States of Micro- 
nesia: Mr. Epel Ilon, Assistant Sec- 
retary for American and European Af- 
fairs. 

From Fiji: Mr. Jioji Kotobalavu, Per- 
manent Secretary, Prime Minister's 
Office; Mrs. G. Rup, Acting Permanent 
Secretary, Commerce, Industry and 
Tourism; Mr. Josaia Maivusaroko, 
Chief, Trade, Aid and Regional Affairs; 
and the Right Honorable Isoa Gavidi, 
CEO, Fiji Trade and Investment Board. 

From Kiribati: Mr. Nabuti 
Mwenwenikaraw, International Trade 
Officer, Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 

From Nauru: Hon. Kinza Clodumar, 
Minister for Finance. 

From Niue: Hon. Sani Lakatani, Min- 
ister for Finance; Mr. John Rex-Woods, 
Premier’s Deputy. 

From Papua New Guinea: Mr. Veali 
Vagi, Director, Americas, Europe and 
Middle East. 

From the Solomon Islands: Hon. An- 
drew Nori, Minister for Finance. 

From Tonga: Hon. Baron Vaea, 
Prime Minister; Mr. S.T. Taumoepeau- 
Tupou, Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
Mr. Sioeli Matoto, Deputy Secretary, 
Labour, Commerce and Industries; Mr. 
Busby S. Kautoke, Deputy Secretary, 
Prime Minister’s Office. 

From Tuvalu: Hon. Bikenibeu 
Paeniu, Prime Minister; Mr. Feleti P. 
Teo, Attorney General. 

From Vanuatu: Mr. Jean Ravou-Akii, 


Adviser, Permanent Mission of 
Vanuatu. 
From Western Samoa: Mr. Falani 


Chan Tung, Secretary of Trade, Com- 
merce and Industry. 

From the Forum Secretariat: Mr. 
Dennis Miller, Director, Trade and In- 
vestments. 


HONORING MORGAN HARDIMAN 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to remember, and to honor, Mor- 
gan Hardiman, a long-time staffer of 
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mine who passed away last weekend. 
No one who knew Morgan will forget 
his quick wit, his dedication to his 
work, or his willingness to help others. 
I extend my most heartfelt and deepest 
condolences to his family and to the 
many friends he has left behind. He is 
survived by his parents, John J. and 
Marian C. Hardiman, sisters, Marijean 
and Kathleen, and a brother, Jerome. 
We are all better for having known 
him. 

I will miss Morgan for his invaluable 
work on crime and drug issues, but 
more importantly, I will miss him as a 
close and dear friend. Last November, 
when I was reelected, Morgan was the 
first one to greet me when I came into 
the room to accept my reelection. 

Morgan was a native New Yorker, 
who graduated from Regis High School 
in New York City, in 1968. He is a 1972 
alumnus of Boston College, with a de- 
gree in history. Morgan then earned his 
law degree, graduating in 1976 from 
New York University School of Law, 
thereafter becoming a member of the 
New York Bar. 

Morgan joined my staff in January 
1983, and handled crime and drug issues 
with great success, traveling and see- 
ing, firsthand, the awful effects of ille- 
gal drug use, and the terrible crime as- 
sociated with this scourge. Until just 
before his final illness, Morgan re- 
mained dedicated to his work. From 
Mengele to Noriega, he sought justice 
and he committed himself to making 
the world a better place, Morgan al- 
ways fought for what was right. 

Mr. President, as a tribute, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
memories of Morgan from his col- 
leagues on my staff be included in the 
RECORD at the end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
ries were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

I will remember Morgan most for his sense 
of humor. My staff colleagues may remember 
him for his many accomplishments, for his 
fine work on the Drug Caucus, for his keen 
intellect, for his inspiring work ethic, and 
for his high level of professionalism. But to 
me, Morgan was someone whom I looked for- 
ward to seeing and hearing from every day I 
came to work. On his face, he wore a perpet- 
ual expression of amused all-knowingness, 
and exuded a dry wittiness that made us all 
realize the folly inherent in so many of the 
tasks we undertook, and the lighter side of 
so many of the frustrations we confronted. 

He helped make my job fun, and I will miss 
him dearly.—ROBERT P. GABRIEL. 

Morgan, your smile will never leave us.— 
PHIL BECHTEL. 

I consider myself lucky to have known 
Morgan. He was wiser than his years. Don’t 
worry, we'll keep fighting the bad guys.— 
GREGG RICKMAN. 

Morgan P. Hardiman was a quiet hero. He 
was a colleague and a friend. His quick wit, 
energy, acerbic sense of humor, and sensitiv- 
ity were all qualities that earned him his 
colleagues’ respect and genuine, abiding af- 
fection. I miss him, and I know that I miss 
him more as it fully hits home that he is 
really gone. 
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He was a good attorney, a quick legislative 
drafter, a person with sound judgment and a 
level head. He was a people person, working 
well with people from all walks of life. He 
was not famous, never seeking, as so many 
do, the media spotlight. But he deserves to 
be remembered, both for what he did and 
who he was. 

Morgan worked hard, giving fully of his 
time and energy. He turned out the office 
lights on weekends and after midnight many, 
many times. He organized hearings, drafted 
statements, traveled with Senator D'AMATO 
and with other staffers, wrote bills and 
amendments, negotiated statute language, 
report language, and funding levels. 

He left his mark on major pieces of legisla- 
tion, the Anti-Drug Abuse Acts of 1986 and 
1988. The drug kingpin death penalty provi- 
sions, the only death penalty provision in 
Federal law that currently passes constitu- 
tional muster, was his assignment. 

Like all good staffers, these achievements 
will never be associated with his name on 
the public record, except perhaps for this 
brief mention in his memory. But the people 
who worked with him in these efforts know 
that he made a remarkable contribution to 
his country. 

In the 10 short years he spent as a col- 
league of mine on Senator D’Amato’s staff, 
he did more for America than most people do 
in a long and full lifetime. He was a shining 
star in our part of the sky. 

We were all remarkably fortunate to have 
known him. He did so much, and was such a 
good person doing it. His selfless profes- 
sionalism, his integrity, and his personal 
commitment will stand as enduring exam- 
ples to us all of how to do this wonderful, ex- 
asperating, frustrating, and occasionally glo- 
rious work we are briefly privileged to do for 
the American people. 

Morgan, I salute you, I miss you—go with 
God.—MICHAEL R. HATHAWAY. 

Mere words are not adequate to describe 
the loss of Morgan. Over the many years that 
we have been friends, he taught me many 
practical things about life, such as: don’t 
take yourself too seriously—nobody else 
does; take time to enjoy the little things, 
like the smile of a child or the touch of a 
friend, truly gifts to be cherished. Morgan 
gave me the courage to accomplish things 
that I felt were too formidable for me to 
face. He encouraged me to take risks that 
would help my family. He was right, the spir- 
it can often take on what the body cannot. 
The test of friendship is assistance in adver- 
sity, and unconditional assistance at that. 
Morgan so often pointed out to me that life 
catches up with us and teaches us to love and 
forgive each other. On his last evening, his 
message to me was clear—please enjoy your 
journey in this life. 

I will miss you, my friend.—MARGARET 
SOBEY. 

There are no words adequate enough to say 
goodbye to Morgan Patrick Hardiman. He 
was more than a co-worker, he was my 
friend. I love Morgan. He is a beautiful per- 
son. Morgan is a very rare gift, a hero. He is 
gone, his possessions have been taken away, 
but once a person has entered deeply into 
one’s heart, he will remain there forever. 
Morgan has entered deeply into my heart 
and life. Morgan Patrick Hardiman will not 
be forgotten.—ToRI ANN KOLINSKI. 

After I had become a Legislative Assistant, 
I went to Morgan for some advice about an 
issue before the Senate with which I knew 
he'd had some experience. Because I was still 
fairly new at the job, I wanted to know every 
angle about this particular bill, just in case 
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it would be voted upon. Asking him about a 
nit-picking detail concerning the bill, Mor- 
gan said to me, “Will it come up?’ I an- 
swered that I really didn’t think so, but in 
the event that it did, I wanted to be ready. 
Expecting wise, insightful direction on the 
bill, I got a different response. He said, ‘You 
know, life is too short to worry about what 
may come up." He broke into a wry grin and 
said nothing else. That was Morgan.—PETER 
PHIPPS. 

Like so many who worked with him, I will 
always remember Morgan as a good friend— 
someone who, while immensely dedicated to 
his work, was always there to render an-edi- 
torial opinion, provide a humorous diversion, 
or discuss the day's headlines. Morgan knew 
that family and personal relationships were 
ultimately more important than the politi- 
eal issue of the day. His wisdom, humor, and 
special character will remain forever with 
those who knew him. I'm glad to have been 
one of the lucky ones who did.—ScoTr 
AMRHEIN 


Over ten years ago, Morgan and I joined 
Senator D'Amato’s staff as Legislative As- 
sistants. It seems like just yesterday. Mor- 
gan sat back near the windows, my place was 
over the partition from his. I always will re- 
call the many late evenings in the office 
working together with Morgan to answer 
mountains of mail to the Senator. “Read me 
another letter, Morgan,’’ I would call over 
the partition. Since Morgan was the Sen- 
ator’s expert on crime and drug issues, his 
share of the mail was always interesting. In 
his unique way, Morgan would read aloud, 
with feeling, from a stack of letters sent by 
as diverse a pool of humanity as only New 
York can claim. My sides would hurt from 
laughing at some of his observations about 
life. His musings over the mail revealed his 
lively wit, imagination, kindness and good 
sense. I miss my friend, Morgan.—ANNE 
MIANO. 

My first impression of Morgan Hardiman is 
indicative of my lasting memories of him. 
Sometime in 1984, shortly after coming to 
work for Senator D'Amato in Washington, I 
took a long cab ride from some downtown 
event back to the office with Morgan. In a 
wide-ranging conversation, I found him to be 
intense and committed to the issues he obvi- 
ously cared deeply about. Yet, he was also 
whimsical, and, with an incisive wit, recalled 
fondly his own chance circumstances which 
brought him from law school into the Sen- 
ator’s employ. That is what I will remember 
most—intensity and wit.—FRANK COLEMAN. 

THOUGHTS OF CLAUDIA BREGGIA AS 
INTERPRETED BY JOE KOLINSKI 

Though I knew Morgan for many years, it 
was only in the last few years that I came to 
truly appreciate the beautiful person that he 
is. His wisdom, his humor and that wry little 
mischievous smile were always appreciated 
and they will certainly be missed. He was 
colleague, co-conspirator and confidant. This 
place hasn't been, and shall never be the 
same without him. 

a 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


NOMINATION OF WALTER 
DELLINGER, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the nomination. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senators who have com- 
mented that we ought not to be dis- 
cussing the nomination of Walter 
Dellinger this afternoon; we ought to 
be talking about what is going on with 
our troops in a faraway land—a place 
where they really should not be under 
the existing circumstances. But the 
nomination of Mr. Dellinger is the 
pending business, and it is going to be 
the subject of the pending business for 
a great while because this is a nomina- 
tion that should never have been made 
and it should never have been forced 
upon the agenda of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is not about a 
nomination; it is about whether the 
powers and rights bequeathed to this 
institution—the U.S. Senate—by our 
Founding Fathers, should survive. 

I know Senators may have varying 
opinions about Mr. Dellinger’s philoso- 
phy, and my guess is that his philoso- 
phy is out of step with a majority of 
Americans, and certainly with a major- 
ity of North Carolinians. But that is 
not the point. The point is if this nomi- 
nee is confirmed by the Senate, two 
fundamental principles of the Senate 
will be permanently undermined: Spe- 
cifically, one, the advice-and-consent 
powers of the U.S. Senate regarding 
Presidential appointments under arti- 
cle II, section 2 of the Constitution; 
and two, the protection of the rights of 
the majority and the rights of the mi- 
nority, even a minority of one or two. 

Mr. President, that is what makes 
the Senate different from every other 
legislative body in the history of the 
world. Never before has there been a 
legislative body where one Member will 
forever have the right to speak his 
piece and to take his stand. 

Now about this nomination. From 
the very start, this nomination has 
proceeded with a flagrant disregard for 
both the time-honored role of the Sen- 
ate and the rights of individual Sen- 
ators—rights that have been known 
and accepted for decades. 

Let me mention, parenthetically, a 
personal note: When I was elected to 
the Senate in 1972 and was sworn in 
right there in the well of the Senate on 
January 3, 1973, that was the second 
time I came to Washington. I have 
sometimes said the second time I came 
against my wishes, which is not ex- 
actly true. 

I came to the Senate the first time in 
1951, as administrative assistant to a 
United States Senator from North 
Carolina, a distinguished American. I 
agreed to come and stay with him as 
his administrative assistant for 1 year, 
but that 1 year stretched into 18 
months, and then about 2 years. He 
died in office of a heart attack. 

Then the Governor of North Carolina 
called me and persuaded me to stay on, 
as he put it, “with whomever I appoint 
to succeed Senator Smith.” I agreed to 
do that for a few months, and I did. 
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I never anticipated running for the 
Senate, let alone being elected, but my 
two stays with, or in the Senate have 
led me to have an affection, a respect, 
and a love for this body historically 
and in terms of its meaning in a way I 
never imagined. 

This is a unique body. This body is 
being tested on this nomination by the 
administration and by the nominee 
himself. They are thumbing their noses 
at the tradition and meaning of the 
U.S. Senate. 

They want to see how far they can 
go. And with this nomination, Repub- 
licans will say, I believe, that the ad- 
ministration and Mr. Dellinger, the 
nominee, have gone too far. And I am 
going to explain that. 

Lawyers are fond of saying, ‘‘Here is 
the bill of particulars.” Iam not a law- 
yer, but Iam going to say it anyhow. 

Mr. President, here is the bill of par- 
ticulars: Traditional consultation on 
this nomination was nonexistent. It did 
not happen. It was deliberately by- 
passed. The blue slips filed by the two 
Senators from North Carolina were to- 
tally, intentionally ignored by the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Now, the chairman is a good friend of 
mine. We came to the Senate the same 
day. I like him. But he was wrong on 
this one. 

And during the course of our trying 
to find out certain things, which the 
Senate is entitled to know, I filed a 
number of written questions with the 
committee and asked the committee to 
submit them to the nominee. Some of 
the responses the nominee gave are 
contradicted absolutely by reliable and 
credible public published sources. 

Iam not going to use the word I am 
tempted to use, but he just did not tell 
the truth. And that did not do him any 
good with me. If a nominee cannot tell 
the truth, I do not think he ought to be 
in the office, and that includes U.S. 
Senators. 

The administration, meanwhile, im- 
patient with the pace by which the 
Senate has considered this nomina- 
tion—or, to put it another way, the 
way that this nomination has been 
held up, which the administration did 
not like—the administration quietly 
took the unprecedented step of install- 
ing the nominee in the job in an acting 
capacity. 

Well, Senator FAIRCLOTH and his as- 
sociates asked the Justice Department 
to explain this unprecedented appoint- 
ment. 

Do you know what the Justice De- 
partment official said to Senator 
FAIRCLOTH? He said, “We were tired of 
waiting for the Senate to confirm him, 
so we just went ahead and appointed 
him.” 

See what I mean—thumbing its nose 
at the U.S. Senate. 

On top of that, the Justice Depart- 
ment flat out refused to make public 
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documents dealing with this nominee 
and with this appointment. To date, it 
has been impossible to obtain from the 
Department of Justice copies of Mr. 
Dellinger’s appointment papers. We 
have been forced to file a freedom of in- 
formation request. 

However, at the very same time the 
Justice Department is stonewalling on 
Senator FAIRCLOTH’s and my request 
for information regarding the Dellinger 
appointment, President Clinton and 
Attorney General Reno have an- 
nounced what the administration 
claims is ‘‘a new standard for openness 
in the implementation of the Freedom 
of Information Act.’’ Ha, ha, ha. Any- 
body who believes that, I want to sell 
them some swamp land down in eastern 
North Carolina. 

It was President Clinton early this 
month—I think it was the 4th of Octo- 
ber—who pronounced that ‘Openness 
in Government is essential to account- 
ability. * * 3” 

But I guess he said to himself that 
this includes everything except the 
Walter Dellinger nomination. We are 
not going to reveal anything about 
that. We are not going to be open about 
that nomination. 

I do not think the administration is 
going to be open about any other mat- 
ter which it does not want the Amer- 
ican people to know about. 

I think this is the coverup adminis- 
tration. I am tempted to bring in So- 
malia on that, and the plea of the com- 
manders in the field for tanks to pro- 
tect those American servicemen. It was 
covered up. You can look at the Wall 
Street Journal and others who dug it 
up and revealed it. 

But that is what I am talking about. 
This business of openness is political 
claptrap. They do not intend to be open 
about anything that might cause the 
slightest embarrassment to them or 
anybody in the administration. 

Now I think it is important to have 
President Clinton’s statement of Octo- 
ber 4 available in the RECORD. So I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, Senator BIDEN said he 
would be back at 5:15. He had a little 
consultation down at the White House 
with Mr. Clinton. 

But I hope JOE BIDEN—the JOE BIDEN 
I came to the Senate with, along with 
Senator NUNN of Georgia, and some 
others—I hope JOE BIDEN will acknowl- 
edge that I would feel just as strongly 
about all of this if the shoe were on the 
other foot. As a matter of fact, I have 
been highly critical of some Repub- 
lican administrations about things of 
this general nature. 

If we were in the majority—we, 
meaning the Republicans—and a Re- 
publican President sent up a nominee 
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from Delaware whom JOE BIDEN 
strongly opposed and his rights were 
trampled on, Mr. President, as the 
rights of LAUCH FAIRCLOTH and me 
have been trampled on, I would be on 
my hind legs hollering about that, too. 
I would protect Senator BIDEN’s rights. 
I would go as far as I could, and I have 
done it many a time. 

But here we go, torpedoed from every 
direction because they wanted this 
nomination, despite the opposition of 
both North Carolina Senators. 

Mr. President, I make this pledge 
with Senator BIDEN and any other Sen- 
ator: That I will respond just as strong- 
ly if and when this sort of thing occurs 
to him or them in the future, any other 
Democrat, because it is wrong and it 
goes to the heart of what the U.S. Sen- 
ate is supposed to be all about. 

What we have with this nomination 
is an example of exactly what our 
Founding Fathers anticipated might 
happen if they did not spell it out in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
They were afraid—and they said so on 
countless occasions—they feared the 
tyranny of the majority in a demo- 
cratic system. And well they should. 
That is why they created the Senate— 
so that the rights of the minority 
would be protected and a check im- 
posed upon the powers of the President. 
That is what we are talking about—a 
tripartite system and the separation of 
powers. 

Well, on this nomination, we have a 
commingling: “Get the nomination 
through. Trample on the rights of 
LAUCH FAIRCLOTH and Jesse Helms. We 
don’t like them, anyhow.” 

So that is what this nomination is all 
about, whether the rights and preroga- 
tives of the Senate as set forth by our 
Founding Fathers will survive. And at 
a later time, I am going to share with 
Senators many, many specifics—it will 
take hours upon hours upon hours—by 
which the traditional rules of the Sen- 
ate and rights of the minority have 
been trampled in connection with this 
nomination and by the administration 
that nominated him. 

But, for now, my wish is to impress 
upon Senators that when they come to 
this floor to vote on a cloture motion 
next Wednesday, I trust they will keep 
in mind that they are not voting on 
Mr. Dellinger’s philosophy. They are 
not voting on whether he is a nice guy 
they happen to like. They will be vot- 
ing on the Senate and if the Senate's 
traditional role in our Federal system 
of government will be protected. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], for 
whom I have the greatest affection, has 
indicated to me he wishes to make a 
statement. I should like to yield to him 
with the permission of Senator 
FAIRCLOTH because I view with great 
interest and respect anything the Sen- 
ator from Georgia says. 

So I yield the floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 4, 1993, 
Memorandum: For heads of departments and 
agencies. 
Subject: The Freedom of Information Act. 

I am writing to call your attention to a 
subject that is of great importance to the 
American public and to all Federal depart- 
ments and agencies—the administration of 
the Freedom of Information Act, as amended 
(the ‘“‘Act’’). The Act is a vital part of the 
participatory system of government. I am 
committed to enhancing its effectiveness in 
my Administration. 

For more than a quarter century now, the 
Freedom of Information Act has played a 
unique role in strengthening our democratic 
form of government. The statute was en- 
acted based upon the fundamental principle 
that an informed citizenry is essential to the 
democratic process and that the more the 
American people know about their govern- 
ment the better they will be governed. Open- 
ness in government is essential to account- 
ability and the Act has become an integral 
part of that process. 

The Freedom of Information Act, more- 
over, has been one of the primary means by 
which members of the public inform them- 
selves about their government. As Vice 
President Gore made clear in the National 
Performance Review, the American people 
are the Federal Government's customers. 
Federal departments and agencies should 
handle requests for information in a cus- 
tomer-friendly manner. The use of the Act 
by ordinary citizens is not complicated, nor 
should it be. The existence of unnecessary 
bureaucratic hurdles has no place in its im- 
plementation. 

I therefore call upon all Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to renew their commit- 
ment to the Freedom of Information Act, to 
its underlying principles of government 
openness, and to its sound administration. 
This is an appropriate time for all agencies 
to take a fresh look at their administration 
of the Act, to reduce backlogs of Freedom of 
Information Act requests, and to conform 
agency practice to the new litigation guid- 
ance issued by the Attorney General, which 
is attached. 

Further, I remind agencies that our com- 
mitment to openness requires more than 
merely responding to requests from the pub- 
lic. Each agency has a responsibility to dis- 
tribute information on its own initiative, 
and to enhance public access through the use 
of electronic information systems. Taking 
these steps will ensure compliance with both 
the letter and spirit of the Act. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed as in 
morning business for as much time as 
may be required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
my friends from North Carolina, Sen- 
ators HELMS and FAIRCLOTH, for their 
courtesy in yielding to me for remarks 
on Somalia. While I have been here, I 
have heard a brief explanation of the 
Senator from North Carolina about 
this nomination. I am also very inter- 
ested in that. I certainly want to fol- 
low that debate with a great deal of at- 
tention. 
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SOMALIA 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address our challenge in So- 
malia. Like all Americans, I am deeply 
saddened by the recent loss of Amer- 
ican lives in that country, and angered 
and repulsed, as I believe almost every 
American is, by the television footage 
of dead Americans being dragged 
through the streets of Mogadishu. Most 
Americans are outraged that our sol- 
diers who went to Somalia on a purely 
humanitarian mission have now be- 
come targets of attacks and even dese- 
crations of dead Americans. 

We must not, however, permit our 
anger and disgust to dictate rash or un- 
sound policy that will come back to 
haunt us and other fighting Americans 
who are risking their lives. 

A crescendo of voices is now demand- 
ing an immediate—immediate—with- 
drawal of our forces from Somalia. 
Others say we should stay the course in 
that country, even if it means deploy- 
ing a much larger U.S. force there. 

In my view, the first thing we must 
do is keep our wits about us in this dis- 
cussion. We expect our troops in Soma- 
lia to remain calm and collected and 
courageous under fire, and we owe 
them nothing less than equal 
composure back here in Washington as 
we decide what to do next in Somalia. 
We need a careful and a reasoned con- 
sideration of the situation, including 
an immediate but thoughtful reassess- 
ment from the Clinton administration, 
and, as Senator BYRD has said many 
times on the floor of the Senate, we 
need a full consultation and debate 
within the Congress. 

CNN, which is headquartered in my 
home State of Georgia, is rightfully re- 
garded by many as the greatest elec- 
tronic broadcast organization in the 
world. I am very proud of CNN under 
the leadership of Ted Turner and Tom 
Johnson. I believe, however, that both 
of them and their staffs and journalists 
would agree that we should not and 
must not permit CNN or any other 
news organization inadvertently to dic- 
tate, simply by virtue of the television 
images it provides of events overseas, 
when and where we are going to deploy 
U.S. forces overseas, or when we should 
withdraw those forces. 

In my view, daily graphic and heart- 
rending television footage of starving 
Somali contributed significantly to the 
Bush administration’s decision to in- 
tervene last December in Somalia. 
Today, footage of dead and captured 
Americans is fueling calls for an abrupt 
and immediate pullout. 

So television is having a very power- 
ful effect. And sometimes that is very 
much for the good. But all of us mak- 
ing decisions of this nature have to 
back away from the immediate emo- 
tion and think about what is in the in- 
terests of the United States over the 
long haul. 

We must do all that is necessary to 
protect our troops in Somalia and to 
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ensure the safe return of those who 
have been captured. We also have 
broader concerns. We have troops who 
are in harm’s way in other places far 
different from Somalia. We must not 
send a signal that encourages adversar- 
ies to attack our American troops else- 
where and invite in television cameras 
in the hopes of forcing us to leave 
other places in the world. 

In the name of protecting our mili- 
tary forces in Somalia, we must not 
jeopardize our other military forces 
elsewhere—in Europe, in Macedonia, in 
the Persian Gulf, in Korea, in Central 
America, and many other places 
around the world. 

There are essentially three options 
now being discussed. 

The first is what I would call the sta- 
tus quo plus. This option would involve 
continuing our present operations with 
a modest increase in our forces in So- 
malia. 

The second option would be to imme- 
diately withdraw our forces without 
any conditions. 

The third option would be to heavily 
reinforce our deployments in Somalia, 
with the aim of militarily crushing 
Aideed and his forces and providing the 
foundation for disarmament and nation 
building in Somalia. 

I will comment on each of these op- 
tions briefly this afternoon. 

The first option would simply extend 
a status quo that, from my perspective, 
is unacceptable. We have been drawn 
into playing Aideed’s game of urban 
guerrilla warfare with insufficient 
force to prevail. Adding modest rein- 
forcements will help protect our troops 
already there, and to the extent those 
reinforcements are required for that 
limited purpose, I support them. But 
modest reinforcements are not likely 
to deprive Aideed's forces of the tac- 
tical initiative they have enjoyed in 
southern Mogadishu. 

The second option is an immediate 
departure, and I have already spoken of 
that. How we leave Somalia can affect 
the security of our other forces de- 
ployed overseas and the willingness of 
other nations to participate with the 
United States in other U.N. operations 
or in other operations that are not 
United Nations, but that the oper- 
ations have required or invited—or we 
have invited—multilateral participa- 
tion. 

The third option of heavy reinforce- 
ment promises a wider war in a coun- 
try where we have no economic inter- 
est and no security interest and at a 
time when we have shrinking military 
power which may again be called upon 
to protect primary security interests 
in Europe, Northeast Asia, and the Per- 
sian Gulf. The ultimate mistake in for- 
eign policy today would be to become 
so entangled in a nation where we have 
no strategic interest and no economic 
interest that we lose sight of events in 
other places such as Russia which have 
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potentially profound consequences for 
our future national security. 

The fundamental flaw of the United 
Nations position in Somalia is the 
large disparity between political ends 
and military means. The recently ex- 
panded United Nations objective in So- 
malia is disarmament and nation 
building that in a country where, in 
the short term at least, political stabil- 
ity is probably inherently unachiev- 
able, given the clan-based organization 
of Somali society. 

The irony, of course, is that when we 
entered Somalia last December with 
much larger military forces than we 
have there today, we did so in pursuit 
of a simple and very narrow political 
objective—ending starvation. Today, 
the United Nations is pursuing a vastly 
expanded political agenda in the wake 
of the withdrawal of most United 
States military forces initially de- 
ployed to Somalia. I believe the United 
Nations made a fundamental mistake 
in expanding its mission, in expanding 
its political goals and its military 
goals in Somalia at a time when the 
means to fulfill that mission were 
being withdrawn. 

I believe there is a fourth option that 
should be considered. I offer this option 
for consideration of the administra- 
tion, our military leaders, and also 
those of us in the Senate who are de- 
bating this issue. That option will be 
comprised of an immediate change in 
tactics, a narrowing of the military 
mission, and a carefully constituted 
exit strategy. Specifically, I propose 
four different measures. 

First, the United Nations needs to 
alter its approach to the tactical situa- 
tion on the ground. Whatever the Unit- 
ed Nations may decide on this matter, 
however, U.S. forces should cease 
urban police operations aimed at cap- 
turing Aideed and his henchmen. There 
are simply not enough of the right kind 
of military forces on the ground for us 
to continue such missions, and the 
urban guerrilla warfare environment 
plays directly into Aideed’s strengths. 
We saw that vividly over the weekend. 

The United Nations should instead 
concentrate on the security of its own 
forces, as well as protecting key facili- 
ties which are essential to humani- 
tarian needs. This means, as the ad- 
ministration has announced, reinforc- 
ing our own forces with appropriate 
amounts of heavy armor. 

Mr. President, I support measures 
that are required to protect our exist- 
ing troops that are in Somalia. I do not 
support escalation. 

Second, we need to redefine the es- 
sential role of the United Nations in 
Somalia or, at a very minimum, the 
role of U.S. forces there. The United 
Nations must determine the minimal 
level of security throughout Somalia, 
most of which is peaceful, to complete 
the original limited humanitarian mis- 
sion. We should also consider ignoring 
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Aideed. Yes, ignoring him by bypassing 
southern Mogadishu and isolating the 
bulk of Aideed’s forces in that area. We 
should deprive Aideed of the targets 
whose destruction makes him a hero 
with his own people, and we should let 
him bear the responsibility for inter- 
rupting relief supplies to his own peo- 


ple. 
The United Nations should defend 
only those essential areas of 


Mogadishu that are defensible from se- 
cure positions and required for broad 
humanitarian purposes, such as the 
airport and such as the port facilities. 

The United States quick reaction 
force, which is now in effect serving as 
the United Nations’ cutting edge, in ef- 
fect a police force, in attempts to cap- 
ture Aideed and his henchmen, should 
return to its original mission of serv- 
ing as a contingency backup for emer- 
gency relief of other U.N. forces if they 
come under attack. 

Third step: I believe we must define 
an exit strategy for our U.S. forces. Mr. 
President, I believe whether or not the 
United Nations changes its present de- 
clared mission in Somalia, the United 
States should put the United Nations 
on notice that it must immediately 
commence plans to deploy forces from 
other nations to replace the United 
States forces in that country. We have 
already done much more than our fair 
share of the military work in Somalia, 
and the time has come for other na- 
tions to take our place. All of this 
should be carried out over a reasonable 
frame of time. 

Our goal, as I view it, is to exit ina 
way and in a manner that gives the 
United Nations and our allies an oppor- 
tunity to preserve the integrity of the 
original narrow humanitarian mission 
in Somalia. I think that goal is a clear 
and limited goal. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe the 
United Nations must consider the re- 
definition of its overall mission in So- 
malia. Feeding the hungry is one thing. 
Disarming the clans and building a na- 
tion state from scratch is quite an- 
other. And the case of Somalia, as I 
view it, is probably a mission impos- 
sible. If the United Nations insists on 
sticking to this very broad mission, the 
U.S. should, of course, lend a hand eco- 
nomically and politically, but not mili- 
tarily. Our role is too important in 
areas of the world that are significant 
to United States military interests, se- 
curity interests, and economic inter- 
ests to allow our military effectiveness 
to be dissipated in places where we 
have no economic and no security in- 
terests. 

Violence and political instability 
have been endemic to the Horn of Afri- 
ca for centuries, and the United Na- 
tions has recently, as I view it, bitten 
off far more than it can chew. 

(Mrs. FEINSTEIN assumed 
chair.) 


the 
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Mr. NUNN. Madam President, to 
summarize, at this juncture of our pre- 
dicament in Somalia, we must change 
our military tactics. We must redefine 
the essential military mission to com- 
plete our original humanitarian mis- 
sion. We must craft a sound exit strat- 
egy for the United States forces, and 
we must urge at least the United Na- 
tions to reassess its present overall 
mission and strategy in Somalia. 

I thank the Chair and, again, I thank 
my colleagues for their courtesy in 
yielding time. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Madam President, I have 
been listening with great interest to 
my friend and colleague from Georgia 
and the excellent speech that he just 
gave regarding the situation in Soma- 
lia, which we are all very much con- 
cerned about. It is a voice of reason; it 
is a voice of understanding; it is a voice 
of strength, and a stellar voice for ac- 
tion to extricate ourselves from the 
difficult situation that we face there 
now, as this Senator addressed earlier 
today. 

Thanks again to my chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee for his 
forthright stand and not only being for 
something, but spelling out what I sug- 
gest to be a reasonable proposal that 
would lead us to the proposition of re- 
moving our troops from that troubled 
area in a reasonable manner and still 
not abandoning the prisoners of war, 
the captives, the hostages—call them 
what you will—who are now being held 
by the Aideed forces. 

I congratulate, once again, my friend 
and colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank my friend from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WARNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, 
might I inquire of the Senator, was he 
seeking—I want to pose a question to 
the chairman of the committee before 
he leaves the floor. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I will be glad to 
yield to the Senator for the purpose of 
a question. 

Mr. WARNER. I will accept the Sen- 
ator’s gracious yielding for a moment. 

Madam President, the question I 
have for our distinguished chairman is 
that earlier today we discussed the ad- 
visability of having a hearing in the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
and the chairman indicated he would 
take that under consideration. I think 
it is important that our committee de- 
velop a framework of issues and, to the 
extent we can gain answers in response 
to those issues, we can better, I think, 
help the Senate in its eventual delib- 
eration of these issues. 

These questions, Madam President, 
occur to me. Iam just wondering if the 
Senator thinks these questions would 
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be appropriate for our committee to 
consider in its forthcoming delibera- 
tion: 

First, what were the command and 
control arrangements for the mission 
in which the United States sustained 
its very heavy and tragic casualties? 
Were our forces under U.N. or U.S. 
command? 

Second, who was actually responsible 
for ensuring that a reaction force was 
prepared and ready to respond if the 
operating forces required reinforce- 
ment and rescue? 

Third, was our intelligence capability 
adequate for the military mission un- 
dertaken? 

Fourth, why were not more attack 
helicopters available to suppress the 
antiaircraft fire that shot down our 
utility helicopters, provide support and 
suppressive fire for the surrounded 
Ranger elements, and support the 
movement of the reaction forces, who 
were unable to reach the surrounded 
American forces? 

Fifth, to what extent were our 
troops, individually and collectively, 
advised to what I perceive as a change 
in mission in Somalia? Were they ad- 
vised of the greater personal and unit 
risks that would likely accompany 
such a change in mission? 

And sixth, did the U.S. commander in 
the field previously request tanks and 
armored vehicles be added to this 
force? How was this request considered, 
what recommendations or decisions 
were made, and what was the involve- 
ment of the Chairman or other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs in this chain as 
that request was forwarded to the De- 
partment of Defense? 

I must, Madam President, tell my 
distinguished chairman that I posed 
many of those questions yesterday to 
the Joint Staff and was unable to get 
responses. Today I met with the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Policy for the 
purpose of trying to gain information, 
and he suggested, since he did not have 
all the information, that these ques- 
tions be more appropriately addressed 
to witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee at a hearing, and particularly 
to Joint Staff witnesses. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. I will answer very briefly. 

I think all of his questions are very 
thoughtful, all very appropriate. I 
think we need to get that information, 
and the administration itself needs to 
think through that information after it 
has fully gathered the information. It 
would help both the administration 
and our committee as well as the Con- 
gress. 

Second, I will say to my friend from 
Virginia, on hearings in our commit- 
tee—we have had hearings, as he 
knows. We have probably had seven or 
eight hearings on Somalia over the pe- 
riod of time. We had our most recent 
hearing yesterday afternoon, or I guess 
it was day before yesterday afternoon, 
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Monday afternoon—I think we need to 
have other hearings next week, and I 
will certainly be working with the Sen- 
ator toward that end. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman, and, 
if agreeable, I would like just to pro- 
ceed for a minute or two. 

Madam President, yesterday, I ad- 
dressed the Senate with respect to my 
views regarding the actions taken by 
our President on Somalia. 

Madam President, it seems to me 
that in the days to follow, when the ad- 
ministration returns with a plan of ac- 
tion and advises the Congress, hope- 
fully we can in a well-informed and ob- 
jective manner address this issue. Each 
of us must stand up and be counted 
pursuant to whatever measures may be 
brought up to vote on this issue. These 
are the thoughts that cross this Sen- 
ator’s mind as to why I indicated yes- 
terday that I support the President in 
his course of action of devising a plan 
for the disengagement, the eventual 
disengagement, of our forces in Soma- 
lia. 

First, we must do so in a manner 
that fully protects our troops currently 
in Somalia. Our troops have done an 
outstanding job in saving lives and pre- 
venting starvation in Somalia. 

Second, such a plan must fully pro- 
tect those U.S. soldiers who are pre- 
sumed to have been captured by Somali 
forces. As long as even one American is 
held prisoner, we must take whatever 
action is necessary to protect that sin- 
gle American. 

Third, the United States must be 
viewed as standing by all Americans 
serving in civilian and military posts 
throughout the world whose safety is 
at risk from some terrorist or dictator 
or other individual who might threaten 
our people abroad. 

I would like to repeat that. Whatever 
actions we take in Somalia have rami- 
fications far beyond Somalia. They will 
affect our persons serving abroad in lit- 
erally thousands of different posts and 
areas of the world where there is risk 
to themselves and to their families. If 
we were, by virtue of our disengage- 
ment plan in Somalia, to send some 
signal to some person that the United 
States does not stand by its people, we 
could well be putting those individuals 
serving abroad at greater risk. 

Fourth, the United States must be 
viewed after this disengagement as a 
credible working partner in peacekeep- 
ing and, if necessary, peacemaking ac- 
tions in future contingencies that most 
certainly will occur. Our credibility, as 
I said yesterday, is on the line. The op- 
eration in Somalia will be examined in 
looking at future multilateral peace- 
keeping and peacemaking operations. 
We should keep in mind, as we plan our 
disengagement from Somalia, that our 
actions will affect the 24 other Nations 
who—at our invitation—agreed to join 
UNOSOM II. 
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Furthermore, it is my belief that 
while Congress is considering this issue 
and while we are working with the 
President—and I hope we do work in a 
very conscientious way consulting first 
and then taking specific actions in the 
Senate Chamber by virtue of votes—to 
devise this disengagement plan, our 
forces in Somalia should be reinforced 
so as to ensure that they may protect 
themselves from dangerous situations 
similar to those faced this past week- 
end. 

Madam President, I am certain that 
no American, with the exception of the 
immediate families and loved ones of 
those lost and those not fully ac- 
counted for, no one grieved more deep- 
ly than our President, and it is for that 
reason this Senator wishes to stand 
with him as he goes through this dif- 
ficult deliberation. It is my hope that 
we can, as a bipartisan institution, the 
Congress of the United States, support 
our President in a plan which he will 
present to the Senate. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. EXON and Mr. BIDEN addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator very 
much for the courtesy—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One mo- 
ment, please. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Delaware, who had asked 
to be recognized. 

Is the time controlled? 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Madam President, 
did I not have the floor? 

Madam President, I had the floor as I 
understand it, and I did yield to the 
Senator from Virginia, and I had of- 
fered to yield very briefly to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, and then I would 
like to get on with what I have to say. 

Mr. BIDEN. Madam President, I 
withdraw my request for recognition. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. EXON. I believe the Senator has 
yielded to me. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. I have yielded the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being none, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend for his 
courtesy. 

Madam President, I will be very 
brief; there are other matters to come 
before the Senate. 

I just wanted to compliment once 
again another great friend and col- 
league of mine, this time the Senator 
from Virginia, JOHN WARNER. JOHN 
WARNER and this Senator came to the 
Senate at the same time, and we have 
sat side by side on the Armed Services 
Committee for the past 14, going on 15 
years. 

I wish to call particular attention to 
the remarks just made by the Senator 
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from Virginia, the interesting ques- 
tions that he phrased to the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, and 
then the remarks that he has just 
made with regard to thoughtful—not 
hasty but thoughtful—actions that fall 
as part of the important responsibil- 
ities we all have in this body. 

Once again, my friend JOHN WARNER, 
the Senator from Virginia, has exhib- 
ited what I consider the utmost cau- 
tion, restraint, and yet action to extri- 
cate ourselves from Somalia in an or- 
derly fashion, and I hope that all lis- 
tened to the words I referenced earlier 
by the chairman of the committee and 
by Senator WARNER, who speaks with 
great experience on this matter, not 
only as a 15-year member of the Armed 
Services Committee but also as a 
former Secretary of the Navy, and that 
kind of expertise is what the Senate, 
and hopefully the House of Representa- 
tives and some Members therein, will 
be listening to very carefully as we 
continue to tread these very trouble- 
some and I say dangerous waters, on 
land and in sea, in the area of Somalia. 

I thank my friend from Virginia once 
again for his thoughtfulness, and I 
thank my friend from North Carolina 
for yielding. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, if I 
may just seek recognition—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. For the purpose of ex- 
pressing appreciation to my long-time 
friend and colleague, indeed, we came 
to the Senate together. 

My colleague is a veteran of World 
War II. There are few of us left. And he 
brings to this Chamber an extensive 
background and knowledge with re- 
spect to national security matters. He 
has been a valuable participant in all 
the deliberations for these 15 years in 
our committee. I thank my good friend 
for his reference to my remarks be- 
cause the Senator and I recognize that 
what we do in Somalia is going to be 
looked at carefully in developing plans 
for future peacekeeping actions, and 
that is why it has to be done properly 
so that it will hold up as a credible 
contribution by our country. This will 
be important for future operations 
when again we are called upon to par- 
ticipate, and in all probability we may 
have to lead, to put together the coali- 
tion to perform that mission. 

Yesterday, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense came over 
to the capitol to consult with both bod- 
ies of the Congress, and they made the 
best effort they could, given some un- 
usual circumstances. They received the 
strong and frank views of Members of 
Congress as the administration moves 
toward finalizing its new plan for So- 
malia. 

But we must bear in mind that this 
action, this disengagement, coupled 
with what we have done—we have done 
a great deal to save lives in that na- 
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tion—will affect future peacekeeping 
operations. Those other nations, some 
23 to 25 that have joined the United 
States are specifically there at the in- 
vitation of the United States’ leader- 
ship. It took leadership to launch this 
humanitarian effort. They will be af- 
fected by any United States decision to 
disengage from Somalia and the way in 
which we do it. 

But once that mission changed from 
a strictly humanitarian mission, as the 
chairman indicated, as my colleague 
from Nebraska indicated, then I think 
it was incumbent upon the President, 
as well as this body, to have taken cer- 
tain steps to recognize a change in mis- 
sion and take such appropriate actions 
as we felt were necessary. 

I thank my colleague. I thank the 
Chair. I thank my distinguished friend 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, may I 
say to my friend from North Carolina— 
the State where I was born, and whose 
motto is ‘‘To be, rather than to 
seem," —Walter Dellinger, I do not 
know. I do not know him. But if he is 
against a constitutional amendment on 
the balanced budget, I am with him on 
that. Lord spare me to be around and 
to still have good lung capacity when 
that matter comes up. 

Robert C. Byrd will have a good bit 
to say about a constitutional amend- 
ment on the balanced budget. We never 
want to make the kind of mistake that 
future generations will hold us respon- 
sible for. And it will be a sad day for 
the Senate indeed when a constitu- 
tional amendment on a balanced budg- 
et passes this Senate. It will not pass 
with my vote, and I will do what I can 
to enlighten my good friend from 
North Carolina, for whom I have a 
great deal of respect. I do not think he 
is past the age of learning, and I will do 
what I can to edify him on this subject. 


—_—_———E 
SOMALIA 


Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I have 
sought recognition, first of all, to com- 
mend Senator SAM NUNN on the address 
that he made a few minutes ago on the 
subject of Somalia. His are thoughtful 
remarks, and I appreciate the fact that 
he took the floor today to elaborate on 
our policy in Somalia, where it went 
wrong and, as I understand what he 
was saying, where the United Nation’s 
policy has gone wrong. So I congratu- 
late him. 

Madam President, this is what I 
wanted. I wanted to see a debate in the 
Congress on our participation in Soma- 
lia. For a good many weeks and 
months, not much was being said on 
Capitol Hill about our policy vis-a-vis 
Somalia, and I do not think I have 
heard very many people, even in the 
Congress, remind the listening audi- 
ence, remind the executive branch, and 
remind our colleagues in the legisla- 
tive branch that the Constitution is 
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still alive and well; and that in that 
Constitution, article I, section 8, Con- 
gress is given the power “To raise and 
support Armies.” I know that Article 
II says that the President is Com- 
mander in Chief, but article I, section 
8, says that the Congress—Congress— 
shall have the power ‘‘To raise and sup- 
port Armies.” 

There has to be an army around for 
the Commander in Chief to command. 
But the Congress has the power to pro- 
vide moneys to “raise and support ar- 
mies,” and to “provide and maintain” 
navies, may I say to my good friend, 
the former illustrious, distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy, the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER]. And then in section 9 of arti- 
cle I of the Constitution—and for all 
those who advocate the line-item veto, 
let them hear—it says that ‘‘No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in Consequence of Appropriations made 
by Law.” 

Who makes the law? Congress. Who 
says so? The Constitution. Where? In 
section one of article I. 

So that is why I say to my col- 
leagues, why have we been so silent? I 
called up an amendment a few weeks 
ago on this very subject. Congress has 
a responsibility to debate this matter, 
and the responsibility to act. We have 
men and women in Somalia. I do not 
propose that we shirk our responsibil- 
ity, and I am glad to see other Sen- 
ators now rising to talk about this 
issue. I do not expect everyone to agree 
with me, but let Congress be heard. 

Here are just a couple of the head- 
lines that disturbed me earlier. On 
June 17, headline: “U.S. Plans Wider 
Role in U.N. Peacekeeping; Adminis- 
tration Drafting New Criteria.” 

The Clinton administration is drafting a 
new set of criteria for U.S. involvement in 
U.N. peacekeeping operations that would 
provide for a much wider role for U.S. mili- 
tary personnel, according to senior defense 
and diplomatic officials. Under the proposed 
criteria, the officials said, U.S. forces could 
help plan, train and participate in U.N. 
peacekeeping activities when justified by 
general U.S. interests, not just when the 
United States could make a unique military 
contribution. 

We need to debate this. How does our 
participation in Somalia comport with 
this phrase “participate in U.N. peace- 
keeping activities when justified by 
general U.S. interest?” 

Here was another news story. This 
was dated August 28. Congress was not 
in session. Headline: ‘‘Aspin Lists U.S. 
Goals in Somalia.” “Troop Pullout 
Hinges On Three Conditions; No Time- 
table Is Set.” 

Defense Secretary Les Aspin said yester- 
day that U.S. combat troops will stay in So- 
malia until calm has returned to its capital, 
“real progress" has been made in disarming 
rival clans and ‘credible police forces” are 
up and running in major cities. 

In a speech here, Aspin offered the most 
specific explanation yet of the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s decision to step up military 
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operations against fugitive warlord 
Mohamed Farah Aideed, whose forces have 
been waging war on U.S. and other foreign 
troops in the capital of Mogadishu. 

He avoided any discussion of a withdrawal 
timetable, emphasizing that the decision to 
bring home the troops would depend on their 
effectiveness in achieving the goals he de- 
scribed. 

“When these three conditions are met * * * 
then I believe the U.S. quick-reaction force 
can come back,” Aspin said in describing 
what he termed an “endgame” of U.S. in- 
volvement in Somalia. 

Mr. President, I have great respect 
for the Secretary of Defense. He is a 
former member of the other body. But 
we must not forget that Congress did 
not buy into that set of criteria. 

And so I became a little concerned 
when I read that the Secretary of De- 
fense, as reported in this story, empha- 
sized that the decision to bring home 
the troops would depend on their effec- 
tiveness in achieving the goals he de- 
scribed. 

Now, the American people ought to 
have some say in this matter through 
their elected representatives. I had 
never heard of those criteria before I 
read them in this news report. 

So just one thing after another led 
me to wonder what is happening. Are 
leaders in the executive branch ceding 
authority to the United Nations to 
commit American military forces into 
battle? Have they forgotten the people 
on Jenkins Hill? That is where Con- 
gress is located. 

I have been making a series of 
speeches on the Romans. Montesquieu 
thought it was a good idea. So I 
thought it was a good idea to study 
Roman history. Our Founders were fa- 
miliar with Polybius and Livius and 
Tacitus and Plutarch, I thought that I, 
too, ought to get acquainted with 
them. 

Where the Roman Republic went 
down was when the Roman Senate sur- 
rendered its power to check the execu- 
tive. It gave up the power of the purse. 
And when it did that, it gave up its 
power to check the executive. 

That is why I say to my dear Repub- 
lican friends who are always blowing 
the horns and shouting from the house- 
tops that we ought to give a line-item 
veto or we ought to give enhanced re- 
scission powers to the President—I do 
not propose to give away Congress’ real 
check on the executive. I said that 
when we had a Republican Executive, 
and I say it when we have a Demo- 
cratic Executive. 

But more to the immediate subject. I 
am not here to slam dunk the Presi- 
dent. I am not out to hurt this Presi- 
dent. But I recognize what my duty is 
under that oath that I swore when I 
stood up at that desk six times and 
raised my hand to the God in whom all 
too many no longer repose their trust. 
I swore to support and defend the Con- 
stitution, and that is why I say we— 
not Robert C. Byrd, but the Congress— 
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ought to have a say in the expenditure 
of flesh and blood in Somalia, and is 
going to have a say. 

I say again, I am not out to slam 
dunk the President. I like the Presi- 
dent. I will support him when I can and 
support him strongly when I feel 
strongly, as I have on some occasions. 

But this is not directed at the Presi- 
dent, and I do not say these things dis- 
paragingly of the Secretary of Defense. 
I do think the executive branch, under 
any administration, may need a little 
reminder now and then, and I think our 
colleagues in the Congress also may 
need a little reminder. 

Now, I have said we ought to get out. 
I still think we ought to get out. But 
we now have an American hostage 
there. If we had gotten out of Somalia 
when the Senate first had my amend- 
ment up, we might not have that 
American serviceman as a hostage 
there now. That is the problem. We 
stay there, and we lose another, we 
lose another, and more hostages. Retal- 
iation plays upon retaliation, and we 
get in deeper and deeper and deeper. 

I was here in this body when the cry 
was, we had to send in advisers into 
Vietnam. So we sent in advisers. Then 
we had to send in military forces to 
protect the advisers. And then we had 
to send in more troops to protect those 
troops who were there to protect the 
advisers, and before it was over, we had 
500,000 men in Vietnam. 

So, retaliation feeds upon retalia- 
tion. We retaliate, and then the Soma- 
lis retaliate. 

We went into Somalia to save lives, 
and now we are there killing people. 
Our troops who have been sent there 
did not ask to go there. Troops who are 
sent into hostile situations, through no 
choice of their own, have a right to 
protect themselves, and when they pro- 
tect themselves, they kill Somalis, and 
then the Somalis retaliate, and it goes 
on and on and on. 

We hear it said, “We just cannot 
walk out now. We have to back up the 
Commander in Chief. We have to back 
up our commitment there.” 

That is the point. Congress was not 
included in the takeoff, when the mis- 
sion changed. Coming up and advis- 
ing—‘‘consulting’’—consulting the 
leadership is not enough. I have respect 
for our leaders. But that is not what 
the Constitution says. 

When American fighting men and 
women are sent into hostile situations, 
which might be ongoing for quite some 
time, there ought to be some action 
taken by the Congress to support or 
not to support the continued presence 
of American troops. 

But, in Somalia, we seem to be get- 
ting in a little deeper and then a little 
deeper. First, we had 28,000 men. We 
performed the original mission and 
performed it well. And we turned it 
over to the United Nations. The United 
Nations can be a useful organization 
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and has been upon occasions. But we 
must never cede authority, to the Unit- 
ed Nations, to commit American mili- 
tary forces into battle situations. 

My good friend from Virginia uses 
the phraseology ‘cutting and run- 
ning.” Well, I was the last one that ran 
out of Vietnam. I supported President 
Johnson to the end. And that is what 
we are going to see again, I am afraid, 
if we continue down this slippery slope. 

I saw the crowds as they began to 
gather in the streets all over this coun- 
try protesting Vietnam. And they 
brought a President down. He did not 
run for reelection. 

And so, I have, on more than one oc- 
casion, offered what I thought was 
good advice to President Clinton and 
urged him that it would be best for him 
if he has the Congress on board so that, 
whatever happens, Congress will share 
the responsibility with him. He will 
not have to walk that dark road alone. 
I have suggested that with regard to 
Bosnia. 

I did that because I thought it was in 
the best interest of our country and in 
the best interest of the President, too. 

I say to my good friend from Vir- 
ginia, I have lived 76 years come next 
month; I have never cut and run yet, 
not that I might not have to someday. 
But I have the credibility of this coun- 
try at heart as much as anybody. 

I do not fall out with anyone who dis- 
agrees with me on this. But let it not 
be misunderstood by those viewers who 
are watching through those television 
cameras, that anybody here is advocat- 
ing “cutting and running.” Congress 
just ought to be cut in on the deal be- 
fore the United States invests blood 
and dollars into the firestorm of for- 
eign wars. 

Such participation does not come 
free, not free of blood, which is the 
most sacred, and not free of money, ei- 
ther. 

The distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina was just talking about 
the budget deficit. 

How much are we spending on United 
States military action in Somalia? I 
was told a month ago that we were 
spending about $44 million a month in 
Somalia in this operation. Now, that 
adds up after awhile. 

And so I say that my President, as I 
have said before, he has to lay it out. 
What are our plans? What are our exit 
plans? What are our standards for suc- 
cess in a mission? What is this mis- 
sion? And then, let us all decide. 

Among the questions I would ask is: 

What is the military situation in 
Mogadishu now? We hear conflicting 
reports. I get letters from people who 
have sons there and whose sons write 
letters to their fathers and mothers 
that do not exactly comport with what 
we are told about the situation. 

Will Aideed’s success in attacking 
U.S. forces make American and U.N. 
troops more vulnerable to further at- 
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tacks? Does the addition of a mecha- 
nized infantry company with an ar- 
mored platoon go far enough in ensur- 
ing the safety of United States and 
U.N. forces in Mogadishu? 

What remains of the political rec- 
onciliation mission in Somalia? Con- 
gress has never bought onto that. 

Can we achieve any military solution 
without a political solution? And if 
there is no political reconciliation, is 
not a large military presence needed 
for an indefinite period? Perhaps for 
years? 

What is Aideed’s political situation 
as a result of Sunday’s attack? Strong- 
er or weaker? What is his military situ- 
ation? 

It is my understanding that several 
hours were required before a multi- 
national force could be assembled and 
dispatched to rescue the American 
forces that were pinned down protect- 
ing the helicopter that was shot down. 
Why did it take so long? What kind of 
command and control situation are our 
troops operating under there? 

Given the rising tide of sentiment 
both here in the Congress and across 
the United States for a swift finish to 
this unfortunate situation, what are 
the plans for an exit strategy? What is 
a reasonable period of time to accom- 
plish a withdrawal of all United States 
forces from Somalia, and a turnover of 
humanitarian functions for U.N. execu- 
tion? 

Now, we hear it said, “Well, if we 
leave, if we pull out, that means we 
will have to go back in next summer to 
get food to starving Somalis.” 

Well, this can go on ad infinitum? 
That theory will hold us there from 
now until kingdom come. Because, if 
we pull out 5 years from now, in the 6th 
year, presumably, if there is a drought, 
the same thing will happen all over 
again. 

We did our job. We brought food to 
starving Somalis. But if we go along 
with the idea, ‘‘Well, if we pull out 
now, it will just mean that they will be 
back in the streets next year,” that 
formula will keep us there forever. 

Madam President, I called the Presi- 
dent this morning and requested of the 
President that he try to send up the re- 
port required in the amendment, which 
was adopted by the Senate recently, 
“by October 15,” prior to that date, if 
possible. 

I said, “Mr. President, we will have 
the defense appropriations bill before 
the Senate, and that is the vehicle for 
some action regarding Somalia. And 
there is a perception that I am going to 
offer an amendment.” And I said, “I 
am going to offer an amendment.” I 
also said, “Even if I did not, other Sen- 
ators would, because they have told me 
so. And I would hope that you could 
submit the report to the Congress prior 
to the 15th.” 

He said that he thought it was a good 
idea, and he would try to do that. I sug- 
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gested that if he could send it up as 
early as Monday, even though Congress 
will not be in session, there will be 
someone in my office who can accept 
it. 

I said, “I think we would all be better 
served if we had your report in front of 
us. Let us take a look at it. I may not 
agree with it. Others may; I may not. 
But at least we would have your coun- 
sel, your proposal, your plan, your re- 
port available for our study.” 

I thought that was a pretty good 
idea, and the President thought so, too. 
He indicated, as I say, that he would 
try to get it up Monday; and if he could 
not get it up Monday, he would let me 
know today. And he may still let me 
know that he cannot do it. 

This bill is going to be around until 
we have an opportunity to act. It would 
seem to me that we would all be well 
advised, ourselves and the administra- 
tion, to have that report and have it in 
time that we might consider it as we 
draw up amendments. 

This bill is not going to leave the sta- 
tion without some action. I am only 1 
of 100, and whatever action is taken 
may not be action that I will support. 
But it will be the Senate that will have 
acted on something. 

I do this to help the President. He is 
the Commander in Chief. ‘‘Uneasy is 
the head that wears the crown.” I am 
glad I am not the President of the 
United States. I want to do the right 
thing for the people, and for the coun- 
try. We will have time to discuss this 
subject further next week. 

But I hope the President will under- 
stand that his family is not alone in 
praying for him at night. I told Presi- 
dent Bush at the beginning of the war 
in the Persian Gulf: "I pray for you.” 

I fervently believe in this institution 
and in the Constitution. I would per- 
haps vote to amend some parts of the 
Constitution. But, I do not propose to 
amend any provision therein that 
weakens the legislative branch. If Con- 
gress did not have that power over the 
purse, what President need be con- 
cerned about the legislative branch? 

Someone said, “Well, would you go 
for a freestanding resolution?” 

I said, “No.” It may get out of the 
Senate. It may never get out of the 
other body. If it goes downtown, it can 
be vetoed, and that will be the end of 
it. But if a President vetoes this De- 
fense appropriation bill, that is some- 
thing else. 

I have referred to my good friend 
from Virginia, Mr. WARNER. I have a 
great fondness for him. He knows that. 
I serve on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee with him and with Senator NUNN, 
who is one of the best chairmen that I 
have seen in Congress during the 35 
years that I have served in the Senate, 
and the 6 years I served in the House: 
41 years. I respect him greatly. But I 
want to be very clear that the Senator 
from West Virginia is not advocating 
“cutting and running.” 
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Congress did not buy onto the cur- 
rent mission, whatever it is. I still do 
not know what it is. The original mis- 
sion was carried out successfully 
months ago. Congress did not buy onto 
a wholly different mission. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield so I could pose a 
question? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. I will just keep the 
floor long enough to try to answer the 
Senator’s question because I am keep- 
ing the Senator from Delaware from 
speaking. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The Senator from Virginia 
is recognized. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I went 
back just now and checked the record. 
Our distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia, as we say in the military, 
sounded general quarters on this issue 
of Somalia very carefully during the 
deliberation of the authorization bill of 
the armed services. That debate was 
initiated on the 7th of September, al- 
most a month ago. 

The Senator from West Virginia 
came to this Chamber and brought to 
our attention the very points that he 
raises today, that this mission that 
was once tacitly approved by this body 
had been changed, and it was time that 
we stood up to be counted. 

So great credit is owed our distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, my good friend. I tell 
my good friend and the Senate, the 
President has called a meeting for 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning, to which he 
has invited the leadership of the Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, the President has 
announced today that it is time, as he 
said, “It is essential that we conclude 
our mission in Somalia.” That is very 
clear. That is why I want to support 
him and I am sure the Senator from 
West Virginia and others want to sup- 
port him. 

Mr. BYRD. I do. But I want to know 
what our mission is. 

Mr. WARNER, Yes. 

Mr. BYRD, I may not support the 
new mission. It depends on a lot of 
things before I vote “aye.” I may or 
may not vote “aye.” But I think Con- 
gress needs to be in on the takeoff as 
well as on the landing, where war is 
concerned. Congress has to pay the bill. 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. Mr. President, I 
agree. I think it would be helpful at 
this point in the RECORD if I read ex- 
actly what the President said today. 

It is essential that we conclude our mis- 
sion in Somalia, but that we do it with firm- 
ness and steadiness of purpose. * * * We are 
anxious to conclude our role there honor- 
ably, but we do not want to see a reversion 
to the absolute chaos and the terrible misery 
that existed before. 

It is my hope that in a bipartisan 
way we can stay the course with the 
President if he brings forth a credible 
report on Somalia in response to the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
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Virginia on the armed services bill. 
Hopefully, the President will file this 
report earlier than required so that the 
Armed Services Committee on which 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia and I serve can make some 
evaluation for the Senate as a whole on 
the President’s report so that the ensu- 
ing debate will be one on which Sen- 
ators will be well informed—far better 
informed than before because of the 
initiatives and the call to general quar- 
ters by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

I commend you. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may I 
make this parting comment? I do not 
know what is meant by the word 
“chaos.” I do not know what the full 
import of the statement is. But Con- 
gress needs to think more than twice if 
the idea is that we stay there until 
“chaos” ends. Let us practice here in 
our own Capital if we want to disarm 
warlords, if we want to restore order 
out of chaos. And all of this talk to the 
effect that, ‘‘We will destroy our credi- 
bility if we pull out now’’—I say we 
should not have let ourselves get in- 
volved in the current mess. We do not 
have any reason for being in Somalia, 
now that we have fulfilled our mission 
there. We had a good reason to begin 
with, I think. Now, an American has 
been taken hostage, and we have to 
consider that. But I do not go along 
with the suggestion that if we pull out 
of Somalia now, we will never have any 
credibility anywhere else. 

Let the Commander in Chief put our 
men and women where our strategic in- 
terests are involved, and you will see 
how much credibility this Congress 
has. I did not support the Persian Gulf 
at the time. Neither did Gen. Colin 
Powell, as I remember. But once the 
decision was made to go to war, I and 
all other Senators supported the effort. 
We will do that again, where America’s 
strategic interests are involved. Our 
credibility will not be exploded if we 
take our troops out of Somalia, be- 
cause our strategic interests are not 
involved there. 

We will have plenty of time to debate 
this matter next week. I thank my 
friend from Virginia for his fine con- 
tributions, not only in this instance 
but always. I always listen when he 
speaks. And I apologize to my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 


ware. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank my distinguished colleague 
for his thoughtful remarks. It is always 
a privilege for this Senator to engage 
in colloquy with him, particularly 
when it relates to matters of national 
security and the Constitution. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank my friend. 

Mr. BIDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware [MR. BIDEN], is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one request? I said 
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earlier I was going to ask consent that 
these two articles be included in the 
RECORD. I also would like to include an 
article that appeared in the New York 
Times of September 30 titled “Somalia, 
Through a Glass Darkly.” It is an arti- 
cle by George F. Kennan. I urge Sen- 
ators to read this article by George 
Kennan. I make that request. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York on Op-Ed Sept. 30, 
1993 


SOMALIA, THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 
(By George F. Kennan) 

PRINCETON, NJ.— 

(The following is an item, dated Dec. 9, 
1992, in my personal diary, which I have kept 
intermittently for most of my life. I have 
left it unedited, exactly as then written.) 

When I woke up this morning, I found the 
television screen showing live pictures of the 
Marines going ashore, in the grey dawn of 
another African day, in Somalia. It is clear 
that with a very large part of the American 
public, but particularly with that part of the 
public that speak or writes on public affairs, 
and—not last—with the political establish- 
ment, there is general support for this ven- 
ture. 

There was no proper public discussion, not 
even a Congressional discussion, of this un- 
dertaking before the President, only a few 
days ago, announced his intention to launch 
it. It would be idle for me or for anyone else 
to come out publicly at this point with a 
questioning of the wisdom of this interven- 
tion. The action is already in progress. 

Anything that might be said in criticism of 
its rationale would have no practical effect 
in any case, and, to the extent that it at- 
tracted any public attention, would be re- 
ceived as something tending to demoralize 
the forces now in action by sowing doubt as 
to the worthiness of the effort in which they 
are now involved. I see, therefore, no advan- 
tage to be gained by trying to say anything 
publicly about what is going on. 

On the other hand, I regard this move as a 
dreadful error of American policy; and I 
think that in justice to myself I should set 
down at this point, if only for the diary, my 
reasons for this view. 

The purpose of this exercise is, we are told, 
to take charge of the channels of transpor- 
tation and to assure the movement of food to 
certain aggregations of starving people. The 
reasons why we must do this are, in the offi- 
cial and widely accepted view, that the peo- 
ple are starving; that this is outrageous and 
intolerable; but that food cannot be brought 
to them in adequate amounts because the 
supply lines by which it would have to be de- 
livered are subject to harassment on the part 
of armed bands and individuals along the 
way, as a result of which much of the food is 
plundered and lost before it can reach its 
destination. How many of these congrega- 
tions of starving people there are, and where 
they are situated, seems not to have been 
clearly explained; perhaps our people do not 
even know. 

Why, then, is our action undesirable? 
First, because it treats only a limited and 
short-term aspect of what is really a much 
wider and deeper problem. The idea seems to 
be that when we have made possible the 
original delivery to the collection points of 
the food that has already been shipped or is 
being shipped to Somalia, our forces will be 
withdrawn, and the United Nations, using 
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other forces, will assure the further supply- 
ing of these people. 

This last seems to me highly uncertain, 
and even doubtful. The situation we are try- 
ing to correct has its roots in the fact that 
the people of Somalia are wholly unable to 
govern themselves and that the entire terri- 
tory is simply without a government. The 
starvation that we are seeing on television is 
partly the result of drought (ur so we are 
told), partly of overpopulation, and partly of 
the chaotic conditions flowing from the ab- 
sence of any governmental authority. 

What we are doing holds out no hope of 
coming to terms with any of those situa- 
tions. If we are to withdraw at any early 
date (and the President has spoken about the 
possibility of withdrawal before the end of 
January), these determining conditions will 
remain exactly as they were before. The ma- 
rauding bands and individuals will resume 
their activity, and in the absence of any 
strong foreign military force there will be no 
stopping them. 

Beyond that, the problem of starvation is 
one that reaches much farther than the ag- 
gregations of people we have seen on tele- 
vision. As one of the nurses pointed out, 
these wretched people are among the more 
fortunate, as is shown by the fact that they 
were able to walk to the places where they 
are collected. There are presumably, further 
afield, even greater numbers of people who 
never showed up there because they were too 
weak to walk at all. They, of course, are not 
touched by our actions. 

The fact is that this dreadful situation 
cannot possibly be put to rights other than 
by the establishment of a governing power 
for the entire territory, and a very ruthless, 
determined one at that. It could not be a 
democratic one, because the very pre- 
requisites for a democratic political system 
do not exist among the people in question. 
Our action holds no promise of correcting 
this situation. 

The upshot of all this is that what we are 
undertaking will assure at best a temporary 
relief for those people who are gathered to- 
gether in the camps, and probably a relief 
that will not be completed before our own 
departure, unless we propose to keep our 
forces there for many months, if not years, 
in the future. 

Secondly, this is an immensely expensive 
effort. What we are pouring into it must run, 
in the monetary sense, into hundreds of mil- 
lions, if not billions, of dollars. This comes 
at a time when our country is very deeply in- 
debted and where it is not even able to meet 
its own budget without further borrowing. 
This entire costly venture is then, like so 
many other things we are doing, to be paid 
for by our children—the coming generation. 
Meanwhile, there are many needs at home, 
particularly in the condition of our cities 
and of the physical infrastructure of our so- 
ciety, which are not being met, ostensibly 
for lack of money. 

All this being the case, one is moved to in- 
quire into the inspiration and rationale of 
this enterprise. 

On Mr. Bush's part, one must assume that 
the reasons lay largely in his memories of 
the political success of the move into the 
Persian Gulf, and in the hope that another 
venture of this nature would arouse a similar 
public enthusiasm, permitting him to leave 
his Presidential office with a certain halo of 
glory as a military leader using our forces to 
correct deplorable situations outside our 
country. The action, taking during the inter- 
regnum between two administrations, obvi- 
ously saddles his successor with the task of 
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completing it, albeit without responsibility 
for its origin. 

The dispatch of American armed forces to 
a seat of operations in a place far from our 
own shores, and this for what is actually a 
major police action in another country and 
in a situation where no defensive American 
interest is involved—this, obviously, is some- 
thing that the Founding Fathers of this 
country never envisaged or would ever have 
approved. If this is in the American tradi- 
tion, then it is a very recent tradition, and 
one quite out of accord with the general as- 
sumptions that have governed American 
public life for most of the last 200 years. 

I have already pointed to the absence of 
any prior discussion in Congress of this un- 
dertaking. This raises the question, Why, 
then, so suddenly and without any prepara- 
tion in public or political opinion? If the 
President thought it wise to use our armed 
forces for this purpose, why did he not say so 
weeks or months ago and lay the question 
squarely before Congress and public opinion? 
The answer is obvious: the paralysis of gov- 
ernment that has existed for the last six 
months—before and after the election. This 
is in itself significant. 

But an even more significant question is 
that of the reason for the general acceptance 
by Congress and the public about what is 
being done. There can be no question that 
the reason for this acceptance lies primarily 
with the exposure of the Somalia situation 
by the American media, above all, television. 
The reaction would have been unthinkable 
without this exposure. The reaction was an 
emotional one, occasioned by the sight of the 
suffering of the starving people in question. 

That this should be felt as adequate reason 
for our military action does credit, no doubt, 
to the idealism of the American people and 
to their ready sympathy for people suffering 
in another part of the world. But this is an- 
other part of the world. But this is an emo- 
tional reaction, not a thoughtful or delib- 
erate one. It is one which was not under any 
deliberate and thoughtful control—one that 
was not really under our control at all. 

But if American policy from here on out, 
particularly policy involving the uses of our 
armed forces abroad, is to be controlled by 
popular emotional-impulses, and particu- 
larly ones provoked by the commercial tele- 
vision industry, then there is no place—not 
only for myself, but for what have tradition- 
ally been regarded as the responsible delib- 
erative organs of our government, in both 
executive and legislative branches. 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1993] 
ASPIN LISTS UNITED STATES GOALS IN 
SOMALIA 
(By John Lancaster) 

Defense Secretary Les Aspin said yester- 
day that U.S. combat troops will stay in So- 
malia until calm has returned to its capital, 
“real progress" has been made in disarming 
rival clans and ‘‘credible police forces” are 
up and running in major cities. 

In a speech here, Aspin offered the most 
specific explanation yet of the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s decision to step up military 
operations against fugitive warlord 
Mohamed Farah Aideed, whose forces have 
been waging war on U.S. and other foreign 
troops in the capital of Mogadishu. 

He avoided any discussion of a withdrawal 
timetable, emphasizing that the decision to 
bring home the troops would depend on their 
effectiveness in achieving the goals he de- 
scribed. 

“When these three conditions are met... 
then I believe the U.S. quick-reaction force 
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can come back,“ Aspin said in describing 
what he termed the “endgame” of U.S. in- 
volvement in Somalia. 

This week, the administration dispatched 
400 Army Rangers to augment the 1,400 in- 
fantry soldiers and 3,100 logistics troops in 
Mogadishu, prompting criticism that U.S. 
policymakers had embarked on a path to- 
ward deeper involvement in Somalia’s ra- 
tional violence without presenting a clear 
rationale. 

Aspin sought to answer that criticism yes- 
terday, saying the United States has little 
choice but to go after Aideed and his militia 
in south Mogadishu. Pentagon officials pri- 
vately acknowledged that the Ranger team 
includes a covert element that will try to 
capture Aideed. 

“The danger now is that unless we return 
security to south Mogadishu, political chaos 
will follow any U.N. withdrawal,” Aspin said, 
Other warlords would follow Aideed’s exam- 
ple. Fighting between the warlords would 
ensue. And that, of course, is what brought 
the famine to massive proportions in the 
first place. 

“The danger we're dealing with here is 
that the situation will return to what ex- 
isted before the United Nations sent in its 
troops." 

The emphasis on quelling Aideed’s militia 
demonstrates how U.S. policy in Somalia has 
shifted from its original goal. When U.S. 
troops landed in Somalia last December, 
their purpose was to secure food deliveries 
and U.S. military commanders worked stu- 
diously to avoid taking sides in Somalia's 
factional rivalries. 

Aspin emphasized yesterday that the U.S. 
mission remains limited. He defined it in 
terms of restoring security rather than re- 
building the country's shattered economy 
and political system. That broader task, he 
said, was the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions, which assumed control of the peace- 
keeping mission from the United States in 
May. 

To that end, Aspin called on the inter- 
national community to contribute more 
troops to the U.N. peacekeeping force in So- 
malia, which remains 5,000 troops short of its 
goal of 28,000. His comments reflected anxi- 
ety at the Pentagon that some key partners 
in the international coalition, including 
France and Belgium, may withdraw before 
others have arrived to take their place, mak- 
ing it even harder for U.S. troops to leave. 

Among other things, Aspin called on the 
United Nations to step up efforts to map a 
detailed plan for Somalia's recovery, enlist 
the help of other African countries to aid the 
recovery and resume the process of political 
reconciliation among rival clan factions. 

Beyond their immediate goal of restoring 
order in Somalia, administration officials 
see the mission there as an important prece- 
dent for future U.N. peace-keeping efforts in 
other fractured countries such as Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

Earlier this month, following the deaths of 
four U.S. servicemen in Mogadishu, State 
Department officials said American troops in 
Somalia would come home next year. But 
Aspin offered no predictions yesterday. 

First, Aspin said, U.S. combat troops must 
restore a semblance of calm to south 
Mogadishu; second, “we must make real 
progress towards taking the heavy weapons 
out of the hands of the warlords,” and third, 
“there must be credible police forces in at 
least the major population centers." 

Aspin said the withdrawal of the logistics 
troops also would depend on restoration of 
security. “We can reduce U.S. logistics 
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troops when the security situation in south 
Mogadishu permits large-scale hiring of ci- 
vilian contract employees to provide the 
support functions," Aspin said. 

Aspin characterized the mission so far as 
generally a success, emphasizing that despite 
the violence in south Mogadishu, calm has 
returned to most of Somalia and with it the 
first good harvest in several years. 

‘There is much more to what is happening 
in Somalia than the story of the military 
conflict in Mogadishu," Aspin told his audi- 
ence at the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. “On food, we have done 
very, very well. There are still pockets of 
hunger, but reports we receive from 
Mogadishu say that there is more than 
enough food to feed the Somali people." 


[From the Washington Post, June 17, 1993] 


U.S. PLANS WIDER ROLE IN U.N. PEACE 
KEEPING 


(By R. Jeffrey Smith and Julia Preston) 


The Clinton administration is drafting a 
new set of criteria for U.S. involvement in 
U.N. peacekeeping operations that would 
provide for a much wider role for U.S. mili- 
tary personnel, according to senior defense 
and diplomatic officials. 

Under the proposed criteria, the officials 
said, U.S. forces could help plan, train and 
participate in U.N. peace-keeping activities 
when justified by general U.S. interests, not 
just when the United States could make a 
unique military contribution. 

The administration’s plan also calls for a 
substantial beefing up of the peace-keeping 
staff at U.N. headquarters in New York. U.S. 
forces, in turn, would be more inclined to ac- 
cept greater U.N. authority over the peace- 
keeping operations that involve them, the 
officials said. 

The aim of the plan is partly to dem- 
onstrate a U.S. commitment to using mili- 
tary force in concert with other nations 
rather than unilaterally, an approach dubbed 
“assertive multilateralism" by Madeleine K. 
Albright, U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. It is also meant to strengthen the abil- 
ity of the United Nations to conduct mili- 
tary operations successfully in strife-torn 
areas, the officials said. 

The plan represents what one official 
termed an ‘evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary" shift from existing policy. Officials 
said one factor that has helped block a sig- 
nificant U.S. military role in such U.N. 
peace-keeping operations as Cambodia, Leb- 
anon, Kashmir and Cyprus is a requirement 
that U.S. forces be able to make a unique 
military contribution. 

Under the proposed criteria, articulated in 
classified drafts of a White House policy re- 
view document known as PRD-13, the United 
States could take part if such action would 
catalyze involvement by other nations or 
more generally advance U.S. interests, the 
officials said. The degree of involvement 
could be determined by such factors as the 
intensity of public support and the risk of 
any U.S. commitment becoming open-ended. 

Officials said PRD-13 has not yet been pre- 
sented to President Clinton, but general 
agreement has been reached on these points 
among senior officials at the State Depart- 
ment, Defense Department and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Albright outlined some of the pro- 
posed new features in a speech last Friday to 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York, saying that the administration had de- 
cided "the time has come to commit the po- 
litical, intellectual and financial capital 
that U.N. peace keeping and our security de- 
serve.” 
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The plan would constitute an official U.S. 
endorsement of many of the ambitious ideas 
suggested last year by U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Boutros Boutros-Ghali in his report on 
the U.N.’s role in the post-Cold War era, en- 
titled “Agenda for Peace." Although the 
U.S. plan has not yet been presented in de- 
tail to the U.N. leadership, top U.N, peace- 
keeping officials aware of the plan’s general 
outline said in interviews they welcomed 
Washington's shift. 

“There is a definite change of mood and [a] 
willingness from the United States to be 
partners,” said Kofi Annan, U.N. undersecre- 
tary general for peace-keeping operations. 
“As U.N. operations become ever more com- 
plex and cumbersome to manage, U.S. par- 
ticipation becomes ever more important.” 

U.N. officials acknowledged they sorely 
need the kind of political and logistical 
boost the United States is offering. U.N. 
peace-keeping operations are growing 
exponentially, straining the infrastructure, 
experience and planning capabilities at U.N. 
headquarters. By the end of this month, the 
United Nations will have about 90,000 troops 
in 13 operations around the world. Yet the 
entire force depends upon a staff of 35 mili- 
tary advisers and about 40 civilians in New 
York. 

“If I had to choose a single word to evoke 
the problems of U.N. peace-keeping, it would 
be ‘improvisation,’'’ Albright said. “A kind 
of programmed amateurism shows up across 
the board,’’ including what she described as 
“the near total absence“ of contingency 
planning, “hastily recruited, ill-equipped 
and often unprepared troops and civilian 
staff," the absence of centralized military 
command and control and ‘the lack of a du- 
rable financial basis for starting and sustain- 
ing peace-keeping operations." 

These and other problems have made U.S. 
military leaders reluctant to commit U.S. 
forces to peace-keeping operations, particu- 
larly under U.N. command, officials said. 

The former head of U.N. forces in Sarajevo, 
Canadian Maj. Gen. Lewis MacKenzie, viv- 
idly described the insufficient staff problem 
last year. “Do not get into trouble as a com- 
mander in the field after 5 p.m. New York 
time, or Saturday and Sunday,” he said. 
“There is no one to answer the phone, ` 

Currently, only the three biggest oper- 
ations—in Somalia, Cambodia and the 
former Yugoslav republics—have officers sta- 
tioned in the U.N. situation room around the 
clock. The U.S. plan calls for a reorganiza- 
tion of the U.N. peace-keeping staff, includ- 
ing the creation with U.S. help of a military 
operations headquarters modeled after the 
Pentagon's 24-hour command center. 

Administration officials also have agreed 
to work out arrangements for sharing some 
U.S. intelligence information with the staff 
of such a center, substantially bolstering its 
ability to run distant, complex military op- 
erations. Later this month, for example, the 
United States is to help install a joint de- 
fense intelligence information system 
(JDIIS) in the U.N. situation room to en- 
hance its ability to handle such information. 

“This is a very tricky business," said Ca- 
nadian Brig. Gen. Maurice Baril, the top 
U.N. military adviser for peace-keeping. 
“You can’t expect an organization that is al- 
ready overworked to come up all of a sudden 
with a perfect new system. But at the same 
time we have to develop from within the 
heart of the United Nations.” 

Officials said that in the course of the ad- 
ministration's review of its policy toward 
U.N. peace-keeping, U.S. military leaders 
have dropped their traditional insistence 
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that U.S. forces be kept under U.S. com- 
mand. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to 
take a case-by-case approach and place U.S. 
troops under U.N. or allied command when- 
ever they find the particular arrangements 
acceptable, officials said. 

Recent models for the policy shift, the offi- 
cials said, include the deployment of roughly 
25,000 U.S. troops to Somalia and the planned 
deployment of 300 U.S. infantrymen to Mac- 
edonia to prevent the Balkans, conflict from 
spreading there. 

Part of the proposed policy directive also 
stipulates some of the conditions under 
which the United States would endorse, 
though not necessarily participate in, U.N. 
peace-keeping operations. These include: hu- 
manitarian needs such as those caused by 
civil strife or natural disasters; threats to 
democratically elected governments; a high 
risk that local strife could expand into re- 
gional conflict; and threats to international 
security. 

Albright said that the United States in- 
tends to support U.N. efforts to create a 
central peace-keeping budget to pay for such 
operations, including an enlarged contin- 
gency fund and a ready pool of military 
equipment. She also said the administration 
favors the “creation of a cadre of highly 
qualified budget experts” to audit peace- 
keeping expenditures. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, before I 
turn to the business before the Senate, 
which is Walter Dellinger’s nomina- 
tion, let me also compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for reminding the 
Senate, once again, and the Congress, 
of its responsibility relative to the 
commission of U.S. forces into combat 
without the consent of the Congress. 

I might also add, because we will 
have plenty of time to debate this, 
there were some of us on the Foreign 
Relations Committee when President 
Bush detailed these forces to Somalia 
in the first instance, and we said that 
it did not seem to be a particularly 
wise undertaking, and was it explicitly 
and precisely and only for a multilat- 
eral effort to feed starving individuals; 
was that the mission? We were assured 
it was. 

And third, again, before I turn to 
Walter Dellinger, which is the business 
that I am here for, I remind my col- 
leagues that President Clinton inher- 
ited 24,000 American troops in Somalia. 
He has been attempting to draw down 
those forces. There are fewer than 5,000 
American forces in Somalia now. 

He is in a bit of a catch-22 situation: 
The further down he draws the forces, 
the more vulnerable they become; the 
more vulnerable they become, the 
more the call for them to retaliate; the 
more the call for them to retaliate, the 
more likely for them to become hos- 
tages; the more hostages, the more— 
and it goes on and on. 

This is a conundrum that the Presi- 
dent finds himself in. I wish him luck. 
The reason why I was late coming back 
up here, and we have done this—and I 
thank my colleague from North Caro- 
lina, Senator HELMS, for being kind 
enough to begin the debate on Walter 
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Dellinger in my absence. Usually the 
person pushing the nomination stands 
up and makes the case first. I mean 
this sincerely. I was unable to be here 
because I was with the President in the 
Oval Office on this issue, in part, as 
well as another issue. So I thank him 
for his courtesy. 

But I can assure the Senator, he—and 
he need not have my assurance—the 
Senator from West Virginia, clearly 
has the President’s attention, and I 
know he need not have me tell him 
that. I, too, thank him for, again, re- 
minding us of the constitutional re- 
quirement imposed upon the President 
by the Constitution via this body and 
the House. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for his kind 
reference, for his studious and diligent 
attention to all the variations of the 
day and for his remarkable perform- 
ance always, not only in the speeches 
he makes on the floor, but by his pre- 
siding over his great Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I was once a mem- 
ber. 

Mr. BIDEN. I thank the chairman, 
Mr. President. I hold him partially re- 
sponsible for me being the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. As one of my 
colleagues said to me, ‘‘Be careful what 
you wish for, Joe, you may get it.” 

It was through the efforts of this 
Senator, who was then the majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate, a member of 
the Steering Committee, who I was 
foolish enough to ask would he put me 
on the Judiciary Committee. He ac- 
ceded to my request and did that for 
which I will never fully forgive him, 
because he did not warn me about con- 
firmation hearings for the Supreme 
Court, and I was unaware of what the 
responsibility might ultimately entail. 
But I thank him for his comments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, that was 
one of the smartest things I ever did. 

Mr. BIDEN. I thank the chairman. 


—_—_—_———— 


NOMINATION OF WALTER 
DELLINGER, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the nomination. 

Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly we are dealing tonight with the 
exciting and dramatic issue of the situ- 
ation in Somalia. That is where the in- 
terest is. But the subject which I wish 
to address, also long range, could have 
a dramatic influence upon the direc- 
tion our country takes and the way we 
handle appointments and the Senate’s 
role in them. 

When I asked the people of North 
Carolina for their vote, I promised to 
work for and support a balanced budg- 
et, common sense ideals that the peo- 
ple of that State believe in. 

I oppose the nomination of Walter 
Dellinger to the powerful office of legal 
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counsel in the Department of Justice 
because his views on the Constitution 
are on the extreme liberal side from 
anyone’s, especially those people of 
North Carolina, the vast majority of 
them. 

Mr. Dellinger has argued against a 


balanced budget amendment to the. 


Constitution, something that 71 per- 
cent of the people, in a nationwide sur- 
vey, want. 

Mr. President, we are a country with 
a Congress that spends us into debt at 
the rate of roughly $1 billion a day. It 
is this type of out-of-control Federal 
spending that has put our Nation on 
the fast track to a fiscal crisis. It just 
makes common sense that we cannot 
spend our way into prosperity. No indi- 
vidual, company, or governmental en- 
tity ever has before, and neither will 
the United States of America. 

If we could spend ourselves into pros- 
perity, we would have long since been 
in the economic promised land. The 
balanced budget amendment is the 
only thing that possibly can restrain 
the spending frenzy that prevails in the 
Congress today. And we sit here and 
watch it on a daily basis. It is a spend- 
ing frenzy. 

Mr. Dellinger opposes the balanced 
budget amendment, and even went so 
far as to refer to one Senator, Senator 
DECONCINI’s amendment, as sleazy not 
because of the way it was written or 
any of that, but for the very simple 
reason that Mr. Dellinger, in his all- 
seeing wisdom, did not agree with it. 

Mr. Dellinger is very much a part of 
the Washington establishment. He has 
been in and out for many years. He 
served as an academic adviser to the 
congressional leadership that put this 
country on the path to a fiscal disas- 
ter. 

Mr. President, Walter Dellinger even 
complains about James Madison's 
amendment to the Constitution when 
it was ratified last year. That amend- 
ment says that Congress cannot raise 
their pay until after the next election 
which would give people and voters the 
chance to speak on the issue. 

It goes without saying that most vot- 
ers are not very keen on giving their 
elected officials pay raises, especially 
when those same elected officials have 
run up a $4 trillion debt. 

Likewise, most elected officials 
would think twice before giving them- 
selves a pay raise immediately before 
an election. Most of us that ran prom- 
ised not to support pay raises. 

Mr. Dellinger, again in the great wis- 
dom he brings, had the audacity to 
question the wisdom of James Madi- 
son’s amendment. 

Mr. President, prior to coming to the 
Senate this past January, I spent my 
life in the private sector as a business- 
man and as a farmer. I met a payroll 
every Friday for 45 years, and we are 
going to meet one this Friday. So I 
have some experience with setting a 
budget and living within that budget. 
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Anyone who has kept a family budget 
knows what I am talking about; there 
is a great difference between a family 
budget and the budget of the Federal 
Government. It is not just the number 
of zeros to the right. A family simply 
cannot spend money it does not have. 

It may sound simple, but that is not 
the way it works with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The budget of the Federal 
Government is based on how much we 
want to spend, and then we borrow 
whatever amount it takes to cover 
what we want to spend. And we borrow 
it all into infinity with no prospect of 
ever paying it back. We have been bor- 
rowing and borrowing so that we can 
continue the spending, and we have 
simply spent ourselves to the brink of 
an economic catastrophe. 

Our country is in a very similar posi- 
tion to a family that has run up a huge 
debt on credit cards, but continues to 
spend and add to that debt at $1,000 a 
month in new charges, knowing full 
well they cannot pay it back. They de- 
cide to have a family meeting, and 
with great deliberation and gravity 
they agree to cut back. They are really 
going to make a sacrifice. Instead of 
going in debt at $1,000 a month, they 
are only going to go in debt at $900 a 
month. They are making a real sac- 
rifice. But this is so hard on the fam- 
ily, until they decide to delay for 4 
years before they start this terrible 
sacrifice. 

This is about the position this coun- 
try is in. We have not even addressed 
the issue of whether we are going to 
pay the debt, or how. 

That is the reason we have the $4 
trillion debt. It is slowly grinding us 
into a crisis. We have gnashed our 
teeth and we have talked and met 
about spending, but few if any substan- 
tial cuts have been made in spending. 

And President Clinton, once again, 
totes out the same failed policies of tax 
and spend—only this time he brought 
in a retroactive tax. Congress has bal- 
anced the budget one time in 32 years— 
one time in 32 years only—and in 28 out 
of those 32 years we had a tax increase, 
and practically always with the named 
purpose of reducing the deficit on the 
debt. 

The American people ought to ask 
themselves and their representatives 
the following question: What makes 
anyone think that the 29th tax increase 
will do any better job of reducing the 
deficit than the 28th that went before? 

I think the lesson of the 1990 deficit 
reduction tax increase is that the only 
way clearly to reduce the deficit and 
reduce the debt is to cut spending. And 
the only way we are going to do that is 
with a balanced budget amendment— 
something that a vast majority of the 
American people believe in, which Mr. 
Walter Dellinger does not. A balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution 
is the only way we are going to force 
the Congress to get its house in order. 
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And we do not need a man sitting at 
the President’s right hand who is op- 
posed to this from one end and who has 
called every attempt to put it in effect 
sleazy or incompetent. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
Walter Dellinger will not be confirmed, 
and that we will have the time nec- 
essary to give all Senators a chance to 
learn just how much out of touch with 
mainstream America an ordinary citi- 
zen Walter Dellinger really is. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I apolo- 
gize to my colleagues for my raspy 
voice, but to all of your benefits, I have 
this voice which means I will not speak 
overly long today and I will make my 
comments relative to Walter Dellinger 
brief and because we will have an op- 
portunity to continue to debate this 
tonight and, I expect, tomorrow. 

I rise tonight in support of the nomi- 
nation of Professor Walter Dellinger of 
Duke University School of Law, to be 
Assistant Attorney General in the Of- 
fice of Legal Counsel at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee unanimously approved Profes- 
sor Dellinger’s nomination on July 22— 
unanimously approved. Since that 
time, I have been working with my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle to 
bring this nomination to a vote. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not succeeded very 
well, and I have not gotten, to this 
date, very much cooperation on getting 
this to a vote. 

But I strongly urge my colleagues to- 
night to support the nomination of 
Walter Dellinger without any further 
delay. Professor Dellinger has devoted 
his professional career to thinking, 
writing, and teaching about our Con- 
stitution. His scholarship has distin- 
guished him as one of the leading con- 
stitutional experts in the United 
States. Regardless of what one thinks 
of his views, I do not think you will 
find an individual schooled in the law 
who will tell you Walter Dellinger is 
not one of a dozen of the most promi- 
nent constitutional scholars in Amer- 
ica. 

As such, I believe he could not be bet- 
ter suited for the post within the Jus- 
tice Department to which he is nomi- 
nated. The Assistant Attorney General 
for the Office of Legal Counsel has been 
described by some as the Attorney 
General’s lawyer. It is a fancy phrase: 
The Assistant Attorney General for the 
Office of Legal Counsel. Distilled and 
translated, very simply it means this is 
the Nation’s leading lawyer’s lawyer. 
That is what this position is designed 
to do: Give counsel to the Attorney 
General. 

He or she, the Assistant Attorney 
General for the Office of Legal Counsel, 
is called upon to advise the Attorney 
General on whether policy changes 
that are proposed accord with the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States. 
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More broadly, the Office of Legal 
Counsel, or OLC, as it is referred to, 
serves as general counsel for the entire 
Department of Justice and, in effect, as 
outside counsel to other executive 
agencies. In each instance, OLC opines 
on the legality of proposed executive 
action. So not just within the Justice 
Department. If the FTC or if the De- 
fense Department or if the State De- 
partment—whomever—wishes to en- 
gage in a proposed executive action, it 
is not at all unusual for the OLC to 
give a legal opinion as to its constitu- 
tionality and whether it falls within 
the bounds of our laws and statutes. 

For these reasons, the Assistant At- 
torney General of OLC must bring to 
the office a real commitment to schol- 
arship and a higher regard for the Con- 
stitution. The occupant of the office 
should jealously guard the integrity of 
the department so that Americans may 
know that the Department of Justice 
truly seeks justice for all Americans 
and lives within the law itself. 

Iam fortunate to have had the oppor- 
tunity to work with Professor 
Dellinger prior to his nomination, 
which may be, in part, part of the dif- 
ficulties with his nomination. In all my 
dealings with him, Professor Dellinger 
has shown himself to be open-minded, 
intellectually rigorous and committed 
to the law and the Constitution as a 
matter of principle above ideology. 

The Judiciary Committee hearings 
on Professor Dellinger’s nomination re- 
inforced my belief that he is, indeed, a 
person of unquestionable integrity and 
character. Moreover, the depth of his 
knowledge and experience in thinking 
about and teaching constitutional law 
will serve him well in the Office of 
Legal Counsel and, I might add, serve 
the Nation well. 

At the hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee, Professor Dellinger testi- 
fied about his commitment to the 
OLC’s tradition of legal excellence and 
his determination to offer the best 
legal advice possible, as he put it. And 
he put it this way: 

It is the obligation of the office to give the 
President detached, objective advice, even if 
what turns out to be the best legal answer is 
not what the President was hoping to hear. 

I was delighted to hear Professor 
Dellinger’s testimony in this regard. I 
think it is critical that the Office of 
Legal Counsel deliver accurate and ob- 
jective legal advice to the President, to 
the Attorney General, and to the entire 
executive branch, because, as the Pre- 
siding Officer knows, it has not been 
infrequent in our joint tenure in the 
Congress and in Government where oc- 
casionally the Executive Office has set 
off on larks that were not fully, did not 
fully comport with the law or the Con- 
stitution. 

In my tenure in the Senate, I have 
seen a whole lot more Attorneys Gen- 
eral than I have Presidents, and there 
has been reason for that. So the Office 
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of Legal Counsel is one of those offices 
that the leading lawyers and scholars 
in America seek to participate. And ad- 
ministration after administration 
seeks leading scholars and lawyers, 
lawyers’ lawyers to be in that position. 

OLC is not a policymaking office. I 
respect my two colleagues from North 
Carolina and their disagreements with 
Mr. Dellinger on a number of specific 
issues including the balanced budget. 
But OLC is not a policy office. It is not 
that function. 

Mr. President, as I indicated, OLC is 
not a policymaking office. Professor 
Dellinger understands that OLC’s job is 
to assist the policymakers to make 
sure that the policy they are proposing 
is within the law and within the Con- 
stitution. In addition to understanding 
that the Office of Legal Counsel must 
offer independent advice, Professor 
Dellinger knows that the law is the 
starting and ending point in determin- 
ing what advice he should render. 

We in the Senate who have the con- 
stitutional responsibility of giving in- 
formed and reasoned judgment as to 
the suitability of nominees to the 
courts and executive branch are rightly 
concerned about the methodology 
these nominees will employ once they 
are confirmed. 

Professor Dellinger has a long and, in 
my view, a distinguished record of ad- 
vocacy in his legal scholarship before 
the courts and frequently in testimony 
before the Congress. Because Professor 
Dellinger is one of the country’s lead- 
ing constitutional teachers and think- 
ers, we in the Congress have repeatedly 
called upon him, not just in the Judici- 
ary Committee but in other commit- 
tees, and in the House of Representa- 
tives, and other distinguished col- 
leagues like the conservative legal 
scholar, Philip Kurland of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the liberal legal schol- 
ar as characterized by some, Laurence 
Tribe at Harvard University, and a 
whole range of others we could men- 
tion. We seek their wisdom, their ad- 
vice, and their input, and their scholar- 
ship. And Professor Dellinger is one of 
those leading scholars and thinkers we 
in the Congress, in both Houses, have 
called on from time to time to offer 
opinions on a variety of issues of public 
concern. 

I myself have looked to Professor 
Dellinger on several occasions to assist 
me in deliberations about matters of 
grave importance to our country and 
our Constitution. He willingly provided 
the assistance that I requested, earning 
over the years my deep respect and ad- 
miration. 

While his thinking on some of the 
most controversial issues of the last 
decade or so has helped me develop my 
own views, some of which I have agreed 
and disagreed with him on, I am con- 
fident that Professor Dellinger’s per- 
sonal views are not of great relevance, 
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as a matter of fact are not of any rel- 
evance, to his new job at OLC. It is not 
a policymaking job. 

As he testified under my questioning 
about his written record and constitu- 
tional testimony on issues of religious 
freedom and the separation of church 
and state, he said: 

“The position to which I am nominated, 
the Office of Legal Counsel, is one where if 
any question arises the proper reference is 
not my own views or my own writings but 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
what is deciding. Our obligation will be to 
look to what the law is and has been articu- 
lated by the courts, and I would inform those 
who work with me that the best place to 
look for law is not an encyclopedic article on 
school prayer or, indeed, in any of my testi- 
mony but to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Now, if he were being nominated for 
the Supreme Court, it would be very 
appropriate to be concerned about 
what his views were because as a Su- 
preme Court Justice he can change Su- 
preme Court decisions by his vote, or 
potentially change them by his vote. 
But in the Office of Legal Counsel he is 
bound not to look to his own opinions 
or JOE BIDEN’s opinions or anybody's 
opinions other than the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America, the 
law of the land. Even if he disagrees 
with that, he is bound to tell the Attor- 
ney General that the law requires the 
following. 

Again, I emphasize, because my 
friends have raised it—and legiti- 
mately so—a number of times, his 
views on everything from school prayer 
to balanced budget amendments are of 
no relevance to the functioning of this 
office. 

This testimony of Professor 
Dellinger, which I quoted earlier, I 
think illustrates his determination to 
run the OLC in as nonpartisan and as 
independent a manner as possible, free 
from political pressures and independ- 
ent of his personal views. A man of in- 
disputable intellect and uprightness of 
character, Professor Dellinger offers 
himself for public service. 

Mr. President, I personally am de- 
lighted to support his nomination, and 
I am going to urge my colleagues as 
quickly as they can to move on con- 
firming Professor Dellinger. 

Now, my colleagues from North Caro- 
lina raised several points in addition to 
what I have spoken to, and with their 
indulgence I will try to speak to two of 
those points tonight relatively briefly 
because they warrant a response in my 
view. 

First of all, to my distinguished 
friend from North Carolina, Senator 
HELMS—he and I came to this body the 
same year, the same time, and we have 
occasionally been together and often 
been opposed on issues, but we have 
had a good relationship and dealt 
squarely with one another for over 20 
years. He has a view different, I know, 
than my view and I think different 
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than what has been the traditional 
view of the Senate relative to what we 
refer to in Senate jargon as blue slips. 

Now, let me address the use of the 
committee blue slip. And for all of 
those who are listening, the blue slip is 
a name that has been given to the prac- 
tice in the past, not just the past dec- 
ade but decades, of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, when someone is sent 
up as a nominee, to send notice to the 
Senator from the State from whence 
that individual comes—and it used to 
be in the form of a blue slip—to say 
what do you think of this person? 

That is the blue slip we are talking 
about. It is not like the pink slip; you 
get fired. It is a blue slip. It goes back, 
I suspect—although I do not literally 
know whether it was still colored blue 
or was originally colored blue, but it 
was originally colored blue, I think. 

So I say that for people who might 
wonder in listening to us on C-SPAN 
what the devil is the blue slip. That is 
what we are talking about. 

The blue slip, I want to address the 
committee’s blue slip in the course of 
Mr. Dellinger’s nomination to be As- 
sistant Attorney General of the Office 
of Legal Counsel. And I will try to take 
it by the numbers and chronologically. 
I solicited—and I do this all the time as 
chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee is interested in the views of 
home State senators on Presidential 
nominations to positions in the Justice 
Department. 

The Presiding Officer is from Colo- 
rado. If there are nominees from Colo- 
rado to be Assistant Attorney General 
or to be Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States of America, we, as a matter 
of courtesy in the committee, auto- 
matically contact both the Senators, 
the Presiding Officer, and his colleague 
from Colorado, and say we want to 
know what you think about this per- 
son. But over the years the meaning of 
that inquiry has taken on life forms 
that do not bear much resemblance to 
reality. 

So, as a matter of practice as chair- 
man, I solicit, and the committee is in 
fact interested, in the views of home 
State Senators on the President’s 
nominees to positions in the Justice 
Department. Unlike nominations to 
the Federal bench, where, if there were 
someone from the district court from 
North Carolina, or the circuit court, 
which is slightly different because it 
does not encompass just North Caro- 
lina, but unlike nominees from the 
Federal bench, the committee does not 
consider a negative blue slip; that is, 
when the Senator brings it back and 
says I do not like Joe Bloke, I am not 
for him. That is what I mean by nega- 
tive blue slip. They do not support the 
nominee. Unlike nominations for the 
Federal bench, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee does not consider, and has not con- 
sidered, a negative blue slip on a De- 
partment of Justice nominee to be a 
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significant factor against the nominee 
for a position in the Department. 

This is committee policy, and it is 
not a change from past practice. As ac- 
knowledged by Senator THURMOND, the 
most senior Republican in the U.S. 
Senate and the most senior member of 
the Judiciary Committee having served 
there longer than anyone—the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
who served previously as chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee through most 
of the 1980’s said the following: 

The extension of the blue slip policy to the 
Department of Justice officials would “be 
extending it further than it has ever been ex- 
tended before.” 

He said that in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on July 15, 1993—this July. 

Consultation with home State Sen- 
ators during the nomination process is 
based on a long-held practice and the- 
ory, and the theory goes like this: That 
the Senators who represent the State 
where a nominee will sit, actually go 
back and sit and serve, should have an 
input in the nomination process. 

Logically, that theory does not apply 
and has not applied to national level 
Justice Department nominees who will 
not be serving in the home State of the 
Senator. 

If we extended this rationale—I 
might add parenthetically that a home 
State Senator could withhold support 
and veto any nominee. Well, let us as- 
sume there was a Secretary of State 
nominated from the State of Delaware, 
and I did not like her or him, and I 
said, I do not want her, I do not want 
him, I do not want her to be Secretary 
of State. I do not think anybody in this 
body would seriously contend that I as, 
one Senator, merely because the nomi- 
nee comes from the State of Delaware, 
hails from Delaware, should be able to 
be stopped by me from serving as the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, I do not think anybody 
would think that. I do not think any- 
body would think if a Supreme Court 
nominee came from my State, and I did 
not like the nominee, that I would 
have a veto power, that I would be able 
to say to the Judiciary Committee, do 
not even consider this nominee. You 
are trampling on my prerogatives as an 
individual Senator. You cannot even 
consider it, cannot even vote on it. “I 
veto that nominee.” 

If you think about the extension of 
this practice, that is being suggested 
be the practice, think what it would 
mean. No President could nominate 
anyone for public office serving in 
Washington, DC, who the Senator from 
that State did not like. I do not mean 
personally dislike, disagreed with. I do 
not know anywhere in the Constitution 
where it said in the advice-and-consent 
clause that we should build into Senate 
practices the ability of a single Sen- 
ator to deny consideration even of a 
Presidential nominee. 

Another reason why this practice 
used to exist, does exist still, and in 
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the past as it relates to district court 
judges, was giving greater weight on 
previous occasions than is now given, 
was because of another underlying the- 
sis; that is, that in 1815, or 1850, or 1890, 
or 1910, the President of the United 
States of America nominating someone 
from my State was not as likely to 
know as much about how that person 
was viewed by the lawyers and judges 
in my State as I would be. That is an 
underlying reason for it. 

We take very seriously the rec- 
ommendations of Senators relative to 
the appointment to the bench of some- 
one from their own State. Because you, 
the Presiding Officer from Colorado, 
are likely to know 100 times more law- 
yers in Colorado than the President 
does. You are likely to know 20 times 
as many professors, and 50 times as 
many community leaders. So we want 
your opinion. It is important because 
they have worked day-to-day with that 
individual as to whether or not they 
would be able to fulfill the function of 
going back to that State and sitting 
there as a judge. 

But that theory begins to loosen very 
rapidly when you are talking about 
whether or not someone who is a pro- 
fessor at a law school who takes on a 
position in Washington, DC, at a na- 
tional level in the Justice Department 
should not only be able to be vetoed, 
but even slowed up by a Senator by vir- 
tue of the fact he or she works in the 
State of the Senator or is born in that 
State. 

Further, consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s prerogative to choose those he 
wishes for his Cabinet agencies, I think 
it is inappropriate to allow a veto by 
home State Senators of such positions, 
a view shared by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, a former 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and Republican, Senator THURMOND, 
and the vast majority, I think the total 
majority, of the United States Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

A home State Senator still may vote 
against a nominee. He may, within his 
rights or her rights, filibuster a nomi- 
nee. I respect both of those. But even 
in the instance of a negative blue slip, 
if the nominee is otherwise qualified, 
the committee will proceed with the 
nomination. No Senator gives up his or 
her personal right to use the rules of 
the Senate to try to stop that nominee. 
We respect that. It is time honored and 
it will be practiced and continued in 
practice. I respect it. But I want to 
make it clear. The practice that I have 
outlined relative to the blue slips is 
consistent with the procedures em- 
ployed by other Senate committees re- 
viewing Executive nominations for na- 
tionwide positions. 

How could the rationale hold in the 
Judiciary Committee, for example, to 
say that an Assistant Attorney General 
or Deputy Attorney General, Assistant 
Attorney General of the U.S. Justice 
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Department, would be able to be nega- 
tively blue slipped by a Senator from 
the home State and not say that same 
practice should exist within the De- 
fense Department, within the Justice 
Department, within the Commerce De- 
partment, within the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget? Anywhere. But I ask 
my colleagues, is there any other com- 
mittee in the U.S. Senate where the 
mere reference by a home State Sen- 
ator that he or she does not like the 
nominee that would lead one in a com- 
monsense view to suggest that that 
committee should not consider that 
nominee? 

It would be an illogical extension of a 
courtesy that has been afforded histori- 
cally by the Judiciary Committee to 
Senators from the home States of the 
nominees because we do value their 
opinion. 

We ask this not to be gratuitous; we 
ask it because we know the Senators 
from North Carolina know the nomi- 
nees from their State. We want to hear 
what they have to say. I do not imag- 
ine that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina believes he should be given a veto 
power over nominees from his State 
who are selected by the President to 
serve in the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Transportation, the De- 
partment of Defense, or the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Certainly, the Department of Justice 
nominees are no different and, quite 
frankly, given that President Clinton 
won the election, those choices are his 
choices, and it is the choice of the Sen- 
ators to support or oppose the nomi- 
nee—but not to have one Senator tell 
the President he cannot even nominate 
that person and get a vote. 

The Judiciary Committee, because of 
the tradition of sending blue slips on 
Judicial nominees, sends blue slips on 
Department of Justice nominees as a 
courtesy to notify home State Sen- 
ators that the nomination has been re- 
ceived. This practice will continue, be- 
cause I personally am interested in so- 
liciting my colleagues’ views on those 
nominees, just as we did in this case. 

Let me say what happened in this 
case. Attached to Senator HELMS’ blue 
slip—the notice we sent—was a press 
release by Senator FAIRCLOTH. It was 
attached to what we got back. This is 
totally appropriate. It was by Senator 
FAIRCLOTH expressing his reasons for 
opposing the nominee. Senator HELMS 
indicated that he opposed the nomina- 
tion for the reasons stated by Senator 
FAIRCLOTH. And the senior Senator 
from North Carolina did not give any 
indication to this Senator or the com- 
mittee, to the best of my knowledge, 
that he had other concerns than those 
expressed by Senator FAIRCLOTH, which 
were expressed in the press release at- 
tached and given to the committee. 

More than 1 month after Senator 
HELMS returned his blue slip to the 
committee, we sent out public notices 
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announcing our intention to hold a 
hearing on Walter Dellinger’s nomina- 
tion 1 week after that. So we got the 
blue slip— 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, that simply is not accurate. You 
may have sent them out, but they 
dropped them in the trash can some- 
where, because I never received one and 
Senator FAIRCLOTH never got one. 

Mr. BIDEN. Obviously, if Iam wrong, 
and I believe I am not, I will stand cor- 
rected; but we will, before this is over, 
get you evidence of the fact that we did 
send them. I am not doubting your 
word that you did not get it, but I hope 
you are not doubting my word that 
there was notice. 

The committee publicly noticed Wal- 
ter Dellinger’s hearing on June 15, 1993, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 
16, 1993, at page E1534. It is noted that 
the Judiciary Committee planned to 
hold a hearing on Professor Dellinger’s 
nomination at 10:30 a.m. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield. Like the Senator from Delaware, 
I do not read every word in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I would have 
thought that maybe I would have had 
the courtesy of a notice from the Judi- 
ciary Committee. We can get into the 
facts of this case, and I intend to do it 
this evening. 

Mr. BIDEN. I understand the point of 
the Senator, and let me say that he is 
at least partially right. Let me explain 
what I mean by that. If the Senator is 
saying did I personally send him a note 
from the Judiciary Committee di- 
rectly, a month after he sent in the 
blue slip, saying in another week we 
are going to have a hearing, the answer 
to that question is no, I did not person- 
ally, nor did the official committee, 
send specifically to the Senator from 
North Carolina, or specifically to his 
junior colleague, a notification. We did 
what we always do, what is the prac- 
tice and has been the practice of the 
committee. We noticed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and that is why we 
have competent, paid staff to read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I hope the Senator does not waste 
time reading. I sure hope my staff 
reads it, because that is the vehicle 
through which we notify people of what 
is happening on the committee as a 
whole. 

So the Senator is correct that I did 
not send it to him personally. But I 
want him to understand that it was no 
slight; it was not something I did not 
do to him; it is something that is not 
the committee’s practice. We officially 
notice it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; that is the vehicle. 

Again, more than a month after the 
Senator from North Carolina indicated 
his opposition to the nomination—I 
have been informed by staff to clarify 
or add another point, which is that we 
call Senators if they are going to have 
a nominee from their home State only 
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for the purpose of asking them if they 
wish to come and introduce the nomi- 
nee. We extend the courtesy of asking 
if you wish to come and introduce the 
nominee from your State. 

It was very clear that both of the 
Senators from North Carolina had no 
desire to introduce the nominee. And 
so if, for example, one of the Senators 
had sent in a positive blue slip and one 
a negative blue slip, we would pick up 
the phone and call the Senator who 
sent in the positive blue slip and say: 
Senator So and So, we are—as noticed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—going 
to hold the nomination hearing in com- 
mittee on June 17. Do you wish to come 
with the nominee to introduce him or 
her? And if you do, we will try to ac- 
commodate your schedule. What is the 
best time for you to do that? 

But the reason we do not do that 
with a negative blue slip, it is obvious 
that the Senator does not want to 
come and introduce the nominee. And 
we offer the opportunity to introduce 
not for the purpose of notifying the 
Senator of that particular day, because 
you assume he will be notified through 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; we do it 
for the purpose of trying to accommo- 
date his or her particular schedule, be- 
cause many times they come back and 
say: Gee, Joe; I am conducting a hear- 
ing on such and such, and I cannot do 
it at 10. Can I start my hearing and get 
over to you at 10:45, and can you get 
me on then to introduce him? 

That is the reason we do it. Maybe 
we should do what other committees 
do, as I understand the practice gen- 
erally, and not spend any time notify- 
ing everybody about these things. But 
that has not been our practice. 

So, again, the chronology: The nomi- 
nation gets sent up to the Judiciary 
Committee. We send blue slips, and 
that is traditional, out of courtesy to 
both of the Senators from the home 
State. Both of the Senators from the 
home State send back a negative blue 
slip and say, ‘We do not like the nomi- 
nee; we are not for him.” And one of 
the Senators attaches his reasons for 
being opposed to the nominee, and the 
other Senator says, in effect, “I associ- 
ate myself with the comments of my 
junior colleague.” 

A month passes, and we were not just 
doing nothing during that month. We 
were following up leads, accusations, 
positive comments, and we were inves- 
tigating, minority and majority, Re- 
publican and Democratic investigators, 
on the core staff. We were investigat- 
ing the nominee, as we do every nomi- 
nee requiring the advice and consent of 
the Senate before our committee. 

If the Senator from North Carolina, 
the senior Senator, had given the com- 
mittee any indication that he had any 
additional thoughts he wished to share 
about the nominee, we would have ac- 
cepted those thoughts gladly. By no 
possible standard was this nomination 
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rushed through the committee. Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the press, and the 
public had notice of the hearings. 

In addition, the home State Senators 
were specifically notified by blue slips 
that the committee was considering 
the nomination. In addition, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, the committee’s vote on Professor 
Dellinger’s nomination was delayed a 
week after we set the date to vote. 

The Senator said to me: “Do not rush 
it. I have additional questions I would 
like to submit in writing.” 

So as a courtesy I said, OK, even 
though the vote was unanimous in the 
committee a week later. I said: “Fine. 
You submit the questions.” 

My staff picked up the phone, called 
the nominee, and said: ‘‘It is important 
you answer these questions. A senior 
United States Senator wants the an- 
swer.” And they told the staff down 
there very bluntly: “We do not care 
whether you think the questions are 
relevant or irrelevant. Answer them.” 
And they answered the questions. 

We delayed the vote a week. So we 
had the hearing and then the process of 
the committee. After the hearing, after 
a certain time passed, we set it up on 
what is called the Executive Calendar 
to vote on it in the committee. The day 
we noticed the vote on this and we put 
out a calendar, we distributed it, we 
said the executive committee is going 
to bring it up, and here is the agenda, 
click, click, click, and we listed in 
writing—I think it was 2 days in ad- 
vance—and the minority was given— 
that meaning the Republicans in this 
case—and the majority, we delayed 
that 1 week even though we could have 
voted on it then. 

Now, on two separate occasions the 
senior Senator from North Carolina 
submitted numerous questions to the 
nominee, and based on my reading of 
it, all of those questions have been an- 
swered, maybe not to the satisfaction, 
maybe not the right answer from the 
perspective of the senior Senator, but 
the nominee answered the questions. 

If the Senator from North Carolina 
or any Senator wants to oppose the 
nomination, they are well within their 
right to vote “no”. As a matter of fact, 
they are within their right to fili- 
buster. But we have delayed, in my 
view, long enough. The President is en- 
titled to a vote on this nominee. 

One other point I would raise. I per- 
sonally spoke on at least three occa- 
sions in detail with the junior Senator 
from North Carolina, who is the one 
who submitted his explicit reasons for 
being opposed to the nominee, and as is 
normally the practice, the junior Sen- 
ator did nothing inappropriate, but he 
would raise with me—he would say: 
“Joe, I heard the following rumor 
about the nominee.” 

We hear that on every nominee. 

I said, “Let me check it out.” I would 
go back to the investigating staff and 
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say, “This is a rumor that has been 
heard. Follow up on it.” 

I would then go back to the junior 
Senator from North Carolina and say, 
“The rumor you said that Dellinger 
killed Robin on July 7 and Charlie 
Smith saw it, we went back and inter- 
viewed Charlie Smith, and we tried to 
find Cock Robin's body. We went to see 
who did what, and they turned out to 
be speci: us.” 

The Senator from North Carolina was 
not offering them as proof, but he was 
entitled and required to pass on to us 
things that reflected negatively on the 
character if they were true, and they 
turned out not to be true. 

Then I said to the junior Senator 
from North Carolina, “The investiga- 
tive staff, majority and minority, Re- 
publican and Democrat, is available to 
you to brief you on the detail of the in- 
vestigation.” 

To the best of my knowledge, every 
single solitary question relating to the 
conduct, the character, and the per- 
formance of this nominee in his capac- 
ity as a student, as a lawyer, as a pro- 
fessor, as an adviser, as a father, as a 
husband, as a citizen, every single soli- 
tary rumor, allegation, even hint of 
anything wrong called to our attention 
or uncovered by minority or majority 
staff was looked into. 

Let me make it clear when I say mi- 
nority and majority. The good Senator 
from Utah and I do not share the same 
philosophy. He is the ranking member. 
His investigators are not card-carrying 
liberal Democrats. They are first-rate 
professionals and investigators, as I be- 
lieve mine are, and I can say with hon- 
esty I am not even sure how mine are 
registered. Maybe I should check. But 
all kidding aside, these are first-class 
investigators, and this is done in a bi- 
partisan way. 

Again I say, only because the only 
one to speak to me about specific con- 
cerns about this nominee was the jun- 
ior Senator, and the junior Senator 
will tell Senators on the record, and I 
am sure the senior Senator would not 
doubt it, I extended every courtesy. 
Every single thing he asked me about I 
took time with him. I sat with him. I 
followed up on it, every single thing. 
And, again, I want to make it clear the 
junior Senator was in no way attempt- 
ing to malign the character of, say 
anything bad about, do anything that 
was untoward relative to the nominee. 
But if the junior Senator heard from 
the—— 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, what did he say the 
junior Senator from North Carolina did 
not do? The Senator’s voice is raspy. 

Mr. BIDEN. I am sorry. I beg pardon. 

The junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina never did anything untoward, 
never did anything unfair, never at- 
tempted to malign the character of the 
nominee. I want to make that clear 
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when I say he would pass on to me ru- 
mors and/or concerns that were ex- 
pressed to him, which is appropriate. 
So I do not want anybody leaving here 
thinking that the junior Senator came 
to the Senator from Delaware stirring 
up rumors about the nominee. 

Mr. HELMS. What is the Senator 
saying? 

Mr. BIDEN. What I am saying—— 

Mr. HELMS. I hope the Senator gets 
through so I can answer some of these 
incorrect statements that he made. 

Mr. BIDEN. Let me make it clear to 
the Senator. I was making the point 
that the senior Senator from North 
Carolina never once said anything to 


me—— 

Mr. HELMS. Nor the Senator from 
Delaware to me. 

Mr. BIDEN. No. I know. I understand 
that. So I am not in any way impugn- 
ing. The point is I am not impugning 
anyone’s integrity, but I am pointing 
out to the Senator what I did. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator if he would look at me so I can 
understand. The Senator’s voice is 
about gone. 

Mr. BIDEN. What I am pointing out 
to the Senator is when his colleague 
came to me, in addition to his written 
concerns, he expressed additional con- 
cerns. 

Mr. HELMS. Right. 

Mr. BIDEN. Every concern he ex- 
pressed to me about the competence of 
the nominee to serve, I, along with the 
minority and majority investigating 
staff, followed up on it. Not one single 
thing that he raised with me did we not 
assiduously follow up, not one single 
thing that he raised, because we are 
not mindreaders. I do not know why 
the Senator is opposed beyond the rea- 
son stated. I am not a mindreader. Ev- 
erything he raised we not only inves- 
tigated, but we made available the in- 
vestigative team of the committee, Re- 
publican and Democrat, to the junior 
Senator from North Carolina to satisfy 
him as to what we did and did not do in 
investigating this nominee. That is the 
only point I made. 

Mr. HELMS. What I said did not mat- 
ter? 

Mr. BIDEN. No. The Senator’s blue 
slip mattered a great deal. We assumed 
from the Senator’s blue slip, his rea- 
sons for opposition were precisely the 
same as the junior Senator from North 
Carolina, because when the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina sent me the 
blue slip, I say to my good friend, he 
attached his junior colleague’s reasons. 

Mr. HELMS. You bet. I agree with 


him. 

Mr. BIDEN. So I did not feel the 
need. Let me put it this way. If Sen- 
ator ROTH from Delaware sent the Sen- 
ator a series of questions and then I 
said, “By the way I have the same 
questions,’ would the Senator feel 
obliged to come and talk to both of us 
or answer Senator ROTH, who sent the 
question? 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator would feel obliged to talk 
to both Senators. 

Mr. BIDEN. If the Senator feels in 
any way disrespect in my not speaking 
to him, I want him to know I assumed 
what I think is appropriate to assume, 
that the junior Senator from North 
Carolina had taken on this job, that 
the junior Senator from North Carolina 
had taken on the job of dealing with 
this nomination. That is literally what 
I thought. I think that is literally what 
the minority staff thought as well on 
the committee. 

So that is the reason that until the 
Senator came to me the day or two be- 
fore we were going to vote in the com- 
mittee and said, “Joe, I really wish you 
would not vote now; I am not ready. I 
have more questions.” Does the Sen- 
ator recall that? 

Mr. HELMS. I certainly do. 

Mr. BIDEN. Does the Senator remem- 
ber what I said? I said: “Fine, JESSE. If 
you do not want to vote now, submit 
your questions. We will get him to an- 
swer those, too.” 

Mr. HELMS. Which he never did. 

Mr. BIDEN. Pardon? 

Mr. HELMS. Which he never did. 

(Mrs. MURRAY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BIDEN. Well, he answered ques- 
tions. Whether he answered to the Sen- 
ator’s satisfaction I am not the one to 
be the judge. The Senator from North 
Carolina is to be the judge of that, as 
he obviously is. 

The point Iam making is as it relat- 
ed to the blue slip. The U.S. Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee extended to the 
Senators from South Carolina—— 

Mr. FORD. North Carolina. 

Mr. BIDEN. I am so used to dealing 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
on the committee. I apologize for the 
slip—the Senators from North Caro- 
lina, every courtesy and every privilege 
that we have accorded every single 
U.S. Senator as long as I have been on 
the committee and, to the best of my 
knowledge, as long as anyone has been 
on that committee. That is the only 
point I wish to make. 

And on the last point raised in the 
opening statements by my colleagues 
from North Carolina, they indicated—I 
believe the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator indicated—that there has been, at 
a minimum, a lack of due diligence and 
concern for the Senate’s prerogatives 
by the President and the Attorney 
General making Walter Dellinger the 
Acting—the Acting—Director of the Of- 
fice of Legal Counsel. 

Let me speak to that point briefly. 

Statutory law provides that all func- 
tions of the officers and employees of 
the Department of Justice—all func- 
tions—are vested in the Attorney Gen- 
eral. She, in turn, and I quote the stat- 
ute here may “authorize the perform- 
ance of any other officer, employee, or 
agency of the Department of Justice of 
any function of the Attorney General.” 
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Thus, a person can become an Acting 
Assistant Attorney General in either of 
two ways: Under the first method, 
whomever is the ranking deputy in the 
office becomes the acting head of that 
office. Under the second method, the 
Attorney General may designate any 
other official of the department, in this 
case Attorney General Reno’s order 
designating Walter Dellinger as the 
acting head of the Office of Legal 
Counsel meets both tests. 

Professor Dellinger became Acting 
Assistant Attorney General on August 
11. Prior to that time, he was already 
employed by the Justice Department 
as the highest ranking Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General in the Office of 
Legal Counsel. 

So he was not requiring Senate con- 
firmation. OK. So here you have the 
guy who is, in fact, already in the Of- 
fice of Legal Counsel as the ranking as- 
sistant, or the Ranking Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General. The statute, I 
remind you, says that one of the ways 
you can become the acting head of that 
department is if you are a deputy at 
the time it is vacant. 

Thus, under the first test, which by 
itself is sufficient to justify Professor 
Dellinger’s service as Acting Assistant 
Attorney General, he satisfies the re- 
quirements of the statute. 

Moreover, Attorney General Reno is- 
sued an order designating him as Act- 
ing Assistant Attorney General. She 
was authorized to do that under the 
statute, because she may designate 
“any official in the Department of Jus- 
tice” to head a vacant office in the De- 
partment of Justice. “Any official in 
the Justice Department.” He was in 
the Justice Department. And she may 
designate anyone in the department to 
head a vacant office. 

I would point out to my colleague 
that what Attorney General Reno has 
done in this case is the same thing that 
has been done in past administrations. 
At least three previous Assistant At- 
torneys General were named to that 
position prior to confirmation. In fact, 
the most recent of these was when 
former Attorney General William Barr, 
the last Republican Attorney General, 
named Timothy Flanigan Acting As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Office 
of Legal Counsel in 1991. 

Let me say that again now. Former 
Attorney General, Republican Attor- 
ney General in the Bush administra- 
tion, Mr. Barr, took a fellow who was 
already in the Justice Department 
named Flanigan and he said, ‘‘Prior to 
the Senate acting on your confirma- 
tion, I need this office filled. I am ap- 
pointing you under the statute, which I 
have the authority as Attorney Gen- 
eral to do, Acting Assistant Attorney 
General for the Office of Legal Coun- 
sel,” the exact same office we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. HELMS. There is going to be 
such a gap between all the material the 
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Senator is stating, which is inaccurate 
or irrelevant. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator: Was 
there any controversy about Barr? 

Mr. BIDEN. There was no con- 
troversy about that appointment. 
There was a lot of controversy about 
Barr. 

Mr. HELMS. That is the point. 

Is it not a fact that they first hired 
Dellinger as a consultant, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BIDEN. Yes, they did. 

Mr. HELMS. Moved him up to Dep- 
uty Attorney General, and then they 
put him in this place. 

You are reading the statute. I am 
going to read the Constitution of the 
United States, if I ever get the floor 
again. 

Mr. BIDEN. Let me point out to the 
Senator, it was a unanimous vote, in- 
cluding all Republicans in the commit- 
tee, for Walter Dellinger. So this does 
not appear to be too controversial, ei- 
ther. 

Mr. HELMS. Well, it certainly was 
known to everybody except the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. No, what was known to 
me, Madam President, was the Senator 
from North Carolina did not like the 
nominee. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator would 
yield, sure you had a love-in on that 
hearing and they did not know every- 
thing about Walter Dellinger. They did 
not know about the freshman Senator 
from North Carolina who had been here 
only 3 or 4 months. And, of course, it is 
easy to say, “Step aside, boy. You do 
not know enough about the way the 
Senate operates.” 

But I have been here as long the Sen- 
ator has and I know something about 
how it operates. And if I get the 
floor—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will remind Senators to direct 
their remarks to the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. Pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will remind Senators to direct 
their remarks to the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. I believe you have a 
cold, too, Madam President. 

What did you say? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will remind Senators to direct 
their remarks to the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. Well, I will suggest that 
you remind both of us to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I will do 
that. 

Mr. HELMS. Thank you very much, 
ma’am. 

Now, where were we? 

Mr. BIDEN. I think the Senator was 
telling me he has been here as long as 
I have, and I think that is where we 
were. The Senator from North Carolina 
was pointing out to me that he knows 
his way around this body, which I have 
never doubted. I think he was about to 
make the point that, notwithstanding 
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the fact all the Republicans on the 
committee listened to the testimony 
and voted for him, they did not know 
as much as he knew. 

Mr. HELMS. I say to the Senator, 
Madam President, that he may count 
the votes of the Republican Senators 
on the Judiciary Committee when the 
vote occurs tomorrow, if it occurs, on 
the cloture motion, and we will see if 
they know more today than they knew 
then. 

Mr. BIDEN. Madam President, I real- 
ly do understand what this is all about. 
I really do understand and respect the 
Senator from North Carolina. I really 
do understand and respect the fact that 
he has been, and continues to be, a 
powerful force on this floor and among 
his Republican colleagues. 

I just ask him to understand, when 
he or his staff may impute motivation 
to me, that it was not unreasonable for 
the Senator from Delaware, when the 
entirety of the Republican members, 
the entire delegation of Republicans on 
the Judiciary Committee—not the 
most liberal group of people; many 
sharing the same philosophic views of 
my friend from North Carolina. No one 
I know has ever accused Senator 
HATCH, or Senator GRASSLEY, or Sen- 
ator BROWN, or Senator THURMOND of 
being reactionary liberals. I have never 
heard that accusation. 

So all I am suggesting, Madam Presi- 
dent, is it was not inappropriate for the 
Senator from Delaware, when we called 
for a vote, after over a month’s inves- 
tigation of this nominee, after over a 
number of repeated questions having 
been submitted and answered, after a 
hearing, after it being clear to every 
one of the members of that committee 
that the two Senators from North 
Carolina opposed the nominee, that, 
notwithstanding their knowledge of 
that, and with all due respect to both 
the Senators from North Carolina, the 
committee, Republicans as well as 
Democrats, voted, notwithstanding 
that knowledge, for the nominee. 

Therefore, I would respectfully sug- 
gest it is not inappropriate for the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to draw from 
that—let me be very clear. We passed 
this out by unanimous consent, that is 
a unanimous vote, in the committee. 
There were Republicans that were 
there. I am checking right now to find 
out precisely, in making up a quorum, 
how many were actually there. 

But it is irrelevant. Every single U.S. 
Senator on that committee knew on 
that day we were voting on Walter 
Dellinger. 

Every single member of that commit- 
tee, Democrat and Republican, knew 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
opposed the nomination of Walter 
Dellinger. Every single U.S. Senator 
and every staff member of every Sen- 
ator on that committee knew that both 
the Senators from North Carolina had 
handed in blue slips. Every single soli- 
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tary member of the U.S. Judiciary 
Committee knows that they can inter- 
pose an objection and demand a vote 
and/or keep us from voting, merely by 
asking the Chair that they wish not to 
proceed. Everyone knows that. 

So, whether or not everyone stood 
and said yes or no on a vote, it can at 
a minimum be said this nomination did 
not pass out of the committee absent 
the knowledge, absent the consent of 
the Republicans, after the Republican 
as well as Democratic investigators, 
hired by the committee, looking at the 
FBI file and everything else in this 
man’s background, had reached the 
conclusion that he was fit to serve in 
this office. 

Now, again, I do not want to make 
more of this or less of it. It comes down 
to a very simple proposition. Again, I 
respect it. The Senator from North 
Carolina, the senior as well as the jun- 
ior Senator, do not feel this man is an 
appropriate nominee for the office. I 
respect that. But let us talk about this 
for what it is. And it is appropriate 
what it is. And that is, this particular 
nominee has views that have not only 
in this instance but for two decades di- 
verged and openly diverged in the 
State of North Carolina from the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, the senior 
Senator, and to a lesser extent from 
the junior Senator who, as he points 
out, has not held public office until re- 
cently. He was a businessman for a 
number of decades. 

I respect that. I would not be real 
happy. I remember there was a fellow 
from Delaware whose roots were in 
Delaware, a man—I had great respect 
for his intellect and totally disagreed 
with his views on the issue of civil 
rights—who was asked to be the head 
of the Civil Rights Division: Bradford 
Reynolds. He comes from an old and 
distinguished family in Delaware; a 
very distinguished family. The Senator 
from Delaware disagreed fully, as the 
Senator from North Carolina fully 
agreed with his views. I did everything 
I could to try to stop him from being 
the nominee. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will yield 
for an observation, he sounded like a 
great guy to me. 

Mr. BIDEN. He was. You loved him. I 
respected him, but I disagreed with 
him. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I never heard of Walter Dellinger 
until this came up. 

Mr. BIDEN. Senator, I do not doubt 
you because you have never broken 
your word to me. I accept that. But ev- 
eryone else in North Carolina heard 
about him because they were mad as 
hell about Bork. Remember all that 
stuff about the Bork nomination? You 
sure heard about him after the fact. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, you are sure going to hear a lot 
about it. 

Mr. BIDEN. I know I am. But again, 
let us call this what it is. This has 
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nothing to do with blue slips. It has not 
a darned thing to do with whether or 
not there was an inappropriate interim 
appointment made here. This has to do 
with a straight up philosophical, at 
least philosophical—I do not know of 
any more—disagreement with the 
nominee by the two Senators from 
North Carolina. 

This is a man who is well known na- 
tionally. This is a man who is one of 
the most prominent legal scholars in 
America. Therefore he is going to have 
a number of people who have strong 
views about him. 

Bradford Reynolds was a brilliant fel- 
low, incredibly well educated, a man of 
absolute total integrity, who drove half 
of this body up a wall. They went 
crazy. He drove the civil rights commu- 
nity to distraction. He was viewed, in 
an ideological sense, as Public Enemy 
No. 1. That is what this is about. I do 
not disagree with the Senator for being 
against this fellow. 

But, again, I am going to yield the 
floor now to hear from the Senator 
from North Carolina, and let us get 
down to cases. The cases are not about 
blue slips. The cases are not about this 
man’s integrity. The cases are not 
about this man’s character. The cases 
are not about an inappropriate interim 
appointment. The case is: This is a 
man who was one of the dozen leading 
constitutional scholars in America who 
has a point of view on most every con- 
stitutional issue at issue with my 
friend from North Carolina—as I do, I 
might add. And he does with me. 

But let me remind my friend from 
North Carolina and this body that this 
nominee is not being nominated to be a 
judge. He is not. I think he would be an 
incredibly good judge. He is not being 
nominated to be on the Supreme Court. 
I think he could serve admirably on the 
Supreme Court. He is not being nomi- 
nated to be Attorney General, which 
post I think he could fill as well. 

He is being nominated for a non- 
policy position. When he takes his oath 
of office he is required to say what he 
believes the Supreme Court has ruled 
to be the law of the land. That is what 
he is required to tell the departments 
of the executive branch when they ask 
him: Can we do the following? Can we 
initiate the following policy? He is re- 
quired to say yes or no. Not because it 
is good or bad policy, but yes or no be- 
cause it is legal or illegal, constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional. 

So I suggest respectfully that the 
fundamental reasons for opposition to 
this nominee by my two friends from 
North Carolina are inappropriately di- 
rected at this office. Wait until he is 
nominated for the Supreme Court. 
Wait until he is nominated for Attor- 
ney General. Wait until he is nomi- 
nated to be a Circuit Court of Appeals 
judge. It is appropriate there. 

I do not mean inappropriate in an 
ethical sense. It is more appropriate in 
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a legal sense there. Because if you are 
a Supreme Court Justice you can 
change Supreme Court rulings. If you 
are Attorney General you have much 
more swack. 

This is a fellow who is going to fill an 
office, the Office of Legal Counsel. He 
is the lawyer’s lawyer, required to give 
the Attorney General, the President, 
under the traditions and explicit re- 
quirements of the office, the best an- 
swers he can as to what the state of the 
law is at the moment he is asked. Not 
what the law should be. Not what he 
would like it to be. Not what it could 
be. But what it is. 

I thank my friend from North Caro- 
lina for his indulgence. I realize we 
have gotten this a little backwards. 
Usually I would start and make this 
case and then he would reply. I thank 
him for the indulgence when I was 
down at the White House and I hope I 
am going to be able to respond. I will 
attempt to respond to any inquiry he 
has. 

I will now yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
think I have spoken about 12 or 15 min- 
utes since this nomination became the 
pending business. Out of comity for our 
fellow Senators, I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, whom I be- 
lieve spoke for about 50 minutes. Then 
there was a series of people who wanted 
to come to the floor and discuss Soma- 
lia. I am not complaining about that. 
They have accommodated me in the 
past and I am glad that I could accom- 
modate them today. I will be glad to 
accommodate them again in future. 

Now, having said that, I hardly know 
where to begin in respectfully refuting 
so many of the things that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware has 
stated for the RECORD. 

He is very adroit about making a 
statement, which itself is not accurate, 
but it has a flavor of being accepted as 
a historical fact. For example, he men- 
tioned Brad Reynolds. I knew Brad 
Reynolds well. I was pulling the Sen- 
ator’s leg about that, of course. But he 
made a big thing about the Bush ad- 
ministration doing the same thing that 
Janet Reno has done in the case of this 
nominee. Not at all. 

I would ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware, did the Bush ad- 
ministration or the Reagan adminis- 
tration appoint Brad Reynolds acting 
over your objections before his con- 
firmation? Of course not. So what you 
said is not relevant, but you are so per- 
suasive, I will say to the Senator from 
Delaware, that it glides by like a ship 
in the night and people listening will 
say, ‘‘Well, gee, that makes sense,” 
when, in fact, it does not make sense 
because it is not relevant to anything. 

Let me straighten out one thing 
about this blue slip business. I think, 
Madam President, that I predate any 
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Senator in this body in terms of having 
been connected with the Senate. I came 
to Washington the first time in 1951 as 
administrative assistant to Senator 
Willis Smith, who was a prominent 
member of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee at the time. 

Back in those days, we did not have 
enormous staffs, as we have today. We 
had five or six and, therefore, even 
though I am not a lawyer—and I brag 
about that frequently—I represented 
Senator Willis Smith as his staffman 
with the Judiciary Committee and I 
know how the blue slip worked then. It 
covered the judges, it covered the At- 
torney General, it covered anybody 
who is under the jurisdiction of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

I checked with the former chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Mr. THURMOND, who has been referred 
to several times tonight, and he tells 
me that never—never—when he was 
chairman was a blue slip ignored, 
whether for a judge or a Justice De- 
partment official. How does that 
square with all of the rhetoric we have 
heard here tonight? 

Senator THURMOND added, when blue 
slips were returned in the negative for 
a Justice Department official—not a 
judge—but for an official of the Justice 
Department, the administration first 
tried to work out the problems with 
the Senator who had submitted a blue 
slip. 

The Senator was offered the oppor- 
tunity to appear at the hearing. LAUCH 
FAIRCLOTH was not offered any such op- 
portunity. I was certainly not offered 
any such opportunity. We did not even 
know about the hearing. Maybe I 
should have read every word in every 
edition of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
but I did not, and LAUCH FAIRCLOTH did 
not know about the hearing until it 
was over. There was not one opposing 
witness to this nominee. 

I would have thought at a minimum 
that the chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee would have called the 
former chief counsel of the Judiciary 
Committee and asked him a few ques- 
tions about this nominee. Oh, no, it 
was a love-in, and sure the Republicans 
got confused about it, but they are not 
saying the same thing today despite 
what the chairman says about what 
they believed at the time of the vote. 

Dellinger was reported out by a voice 
vote. I guess I have used the voice vote 
to say the vote was unanimous. But the 
truth of the matter is, that in every 
committee in this Senate, Senators run 
back and forth like jackrabbits trying 
to cover two or three committees at 
the same time. So a lot of Senators 
simply do not know what is going on. 

I have the pleasure of serving with 
the Senator from Delaware on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and because 
of his responsibilities on the Judiciary 
Committee, he has to miss a lot of 
meetings. I know he comes in and says, 
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“What’s this all about?” He is at the 
mercy of whatever Senator gives him 
the news about what the matter is all 
about. 

So Lam not criticizing him, but Iam 
simply saying that during the next 
week, 2 weeks, or 3 weeks that we dis- 
cuss this nomination, there are going 
to be a lot of things that will go into 
the RECORD. In the end, the Senate 
may get cloture. But as of now, I do 
not think you are going to get it. 

Mr. BIDEN. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. BIDEN. Madam President, I 
think the Senator vastly under- 
estimates his prowess. 

Mr. HELMS. I do not have any. 

Mr. BIDEN. He vastly underesti- 
mates the influence of the Senator 
from North Carolina, 

Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina actually believe that there was 
any Republican on that committee at 
the time of the vote who was unaware 
of the opposition of the Senator from 
North Carolina? I know for a fact you 
buttonholed with me there at least 
three members of the committee to tell 
your opposition. Is there any Senator 
who you believe did not know you per- 
sonally opposed the nominee, do you 
think? 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I will 
be glad to answer the question in the 
only way that I could possibly answer 
it. How in the world am I supposed to 
know what any Senator is thinking 
about anything? 

Mr. BIDEN. If I can ask the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. HELMS. So I do not know the an- 
swer. 

Mr. BIDEN. If I can ask the Senator, 
if I am not mistaken, I was standing 
with the Senator when he spoke to the 
ranking member and standing with the 
Senator when he spoke, if I am not 
mistaken, to the Senator from South 
Carolina and made it clear you were 
opposed to the nominee. Is it not rea- 
sonable to infer from you telling them 
that they would know you were op- 
posed? 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator would have 
to give me the date and the place and 
the time and what was said. I do not re- 
member. 

Mr. BIDEN. It is not—I remember. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is 
nitpicking. 

As I was saying, going back to 1951, 
1952 and 1953, part of 1953, when I was 
staff on the Judiciary Committee for 
Senator Smith of North Carolina, 
every courtesy was extended, and I will 
tell you this much, Madam President, 
that if blue slips had come from both 
Senators from any State about any 
nominee, they would not have been ig- 
nored. At a minimum, they would have 
been—no, I will not even say ‘‘at a min- 
imum”; that nominee would have had 
it. That is the way the Senate operated 
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in those days, and that has been the 
tradition. 

I am aware and I will develop the 
subject of the close relationship of the 
chairman with Mr. Dellinger, and some 
of the things they worked on. I am 
going to quote from credible publica- 
tions and statements from people who 
are credible. But we will get into that 
a little later on. 

Professor Dellinger came in, as I say, 
as a consultant at the State Depart- 
ment. He was not a sitting deputy at 
the time of his nomination, and it ap- 
pears he was made a Deputy Assistant 
Attorney General for the sole purpose 
of elevating him to Acting Assistant 
Attorney General before the Senate 
could work its will. You see, the Au- 
gust recess came into play. Mr. Flani- 
gan, the gentleman cited previously by 
the Senator from Delaware, was a sit- 
ting Deputy Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral at the time of his nomination and 
when he was made an Acting Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Senator BIDEN, my good friend—and 
he is my good friend, we came here the 
same day. We stood there in the well 
and held up our hands and became Sen- 
ators at the same instant. He was read- 
ing the statute on this business. 

I am going to read the Constitution. 
Article II, section 2, talks about the 
President: 

He shall have Power, by and with the Ad- 
vice and Consent of the Senate—— 

With the Advice and Consent of the 
Senate—— 
to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur; and he shall nomi- 
nate—— 

It does not say he should try to ap- 
point—— 
he shall nominate, and by and with the Ad- 
vice and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other Officers of the United States, whose 
Appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for. * * * 

That is what the Constitution says. 
It does not say that you can slide 
somebody into a position because you 
happen to like him, because he has con- 
nections up here on Capitol Hill, or be- 
cause he has certain views. 

It says the Senate shall be required 
to give advice and consent. But, Mr. 
Dellinger has been installed in his posi- 
tion without our advice and consent. 

Now back to the blue slip. Senator 
THURMOND, I was talking about him 
awhile ago. When he was chairman, he 
called on these Senators filing negative 
blue slips before ever scheduling hear- 
ings. He offered a dissenting Senator or 
Senators a chance to testify. And the 
point is he tried to work it out in ad- 
vance. He even invited Senators to sit 
in at markup sessions. 

Now, the point I say again is that 
this nomination, the Dellinger nomina- 
tion, has been handled differently. And 
I think we should be careful that we do 
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not cross the Rubicon by permitting 
this sort of inattention.to blue slips to 
become a matter of policy. 

Mr. BIDEN. Will the Senator yield 
for a comment on that point? 

Mr. HELMS. Sure. Yes. 

Mr. BIDEN. Madam President, let me 
make it clear what I did personally and 
the committee did, and why it is to- 
tally consistent with previous practice. 

If you notice, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] did not 
say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that a negative blue slip meant a veto. 
It meant the following, according to 
the Senator from South Carolina and 
the Senator from Delaware. It is taken 
seriously. We make inquires of the Sen- 
ator who puts in the blue slip. We an- 
swer questions as to why they are op- 
posed. We try to work it out. And we 
move. 

Now, what happened was the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] 
took the lead on this. He is the only 
one who gave us specific reasons why 
he was opposed. I personally sat on this 
floor; I personally sat on the couch 
back there behind the Chamber; my 
staff personally was available, repeat- 
edly, with the Senator, Senator 
FAIRCLOTH, who had enunciated his ob- 
jections, unlike the senior Senator, and 
I answered every one of his questions. 

He knew full well that he was fully 
invited, prepared, and welcome to come 
and testify before the committee. No- 
body can suggest, I believe in good 
faith, that they believe they would 
have been denied the opportunity to 
testify. 

The Senator from Delaware has been 
here 21 years and I do have a reputa- 
tion, some good, some bad, but never to 
deny a colleague the courtesy to tes- 
tify before my committee. And the 
Senator—again I wish to make it clear. 
I assumed, and I think it is clear, in 
good faith, that since the only Senator, 
the only Senator who spoke to me and 
articulated his reasons for objection 
was Senator FAIRCLOTH, that it was 
reasonable for me to deal with the only 
Senator who directed any question to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. BIDEN. And further—I am sorry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. BIDEN. I though you yielded, but 
I will be happy to—I just want to make 
it clear, your junior colleague was fully 
aware he had a right to testify. I spent 
a lot of time talking in detail with 
him. 

Mr. HELMS. Senator FAIRCLOTH can 
speak for himself tomorrow. He had a 
family situation that he needed to look 
after this evening, and he asked me to 
cover. 

Senator FAIRCLOTH did originate the 
blue slip, but he did at the same time 
contact me. He sent me a copy of his 
blue slip and his statement. I read it, 
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and I began to inquire, making some 
telephone calls into North Carolina, be- 
cause I do not recall hearing about 
Walter Dellinger. 

There are so many of these people in 
some of the universities in North Caro- 
lina, political science type and politi- 
cal activists in the universities, whose 
criticisms I have become accustomed 
to, I do not worry about them. They 
have tried to beat me for 20 years, and 
they have not yet. 

But I found ‘out a little bit about 
Walter Dellinger, and I decided that I 
would join Senator FAIRCLOTH in his 
blue slip. And since Senator 
FAIRCLOTH’S specifications for his blue 
slip were identical to what I would 
have put down if I had typed my own 
version, I just said I agree with Sen- 
ator FAIRCLOTH. I did then and I do 
now. 

I wish Senator FAIRCLOTH were able 
to be here tonight, but he will be here 
tomorrow. And he will be glad to an- 
swer the questions you pose and re- 
spond to your comments. 

Now, the blue slip that I submitted 
says, ‘To Senator BIDEN, Chairman, 
Judiciary Committee.” 

Then it has a blank for “I approve." 
Then it has a blank for “I oppose.” I 
put an “X” in the box next to “I op- 
pose” and added the word “‘strongly’’— 
underlined—‘‘for the reasons stated so 
eloquently by my colleague, Senator 
FAIRCLOTH, in his May 7 statement, 
copy of which is attached.” 

I do not believe I dated it, but that 
does not matter. This is a photostat of 
the blue slip that I submitted. 

Madam President, maybe the blue 
slip system ought to be a thing of the 
past. I do not feel that it should. I feel 
that it is based on one of the fun- 
damental principles of the U.S. Senate, 
the protection of the rights of a minor- 
ity, even a minority of one Senator. 
The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia was talking about that very 
same thing, the prerogatives of the 
Congress and the Senate. 

Somewhere along the line, I read the 
chairman’s letter, Mr. BIDEN’s letter, 
of June 6, 1989, to President Bush in 
which he described his interpretation 
of the rules governing the blue slip. 
Here is what Senator BIDEN said to 
President Bush: 

I am writing today to apprise you of the 
blue slip policy I recently announced which 
will be followed by the Judiciary Committee 
for all nominations from this point forward. 
At the Judiciary Committee's business meet- 
ing on May 18— 

This was 1989. And this is Senator 
BIDEN’S letter to President Bush. 

At the Judiciary Committee’s business 
meeting on May 18, I articulated the blue 
slip policy that the committee will follow 
under my chairmanship. The return of a neg- 
ative blue slip will be a significant factor to 
be weighed by the committee in its evalua- 
tion of a judicial nominee, but it will not 
preclude consideration of that nominee un- 
less the administration has not consulted 
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with both home State Senators prior to sub- 
mitting the nomination to the Senate. 

Let me say parenthetically that I 
never heard anything from the admin- 
istration, and neither did LAUCH 
FAIRCLOTH. 

Now, this was Senator BIDEN explain- 
ing to the President of the United 
States, the then-President of the Unit- 
ed States, how we were going to run 
things. Then Senator BIDEN says: 

If such good faith consultation has not 
taken place, the Judiciary Committee will 
treat the return of a negative blue slip by a 
home State Senator as dispositive and the 
nominee will not be considered. 

I believe I understand the English 
language as the chairman was using it 
on that occasion. 

Madam President, Chairman BIDEN 
sent blue slips to both Senators from 
North Carolina, Mr. FAIRCLOTH and 
myself, soliciting our opinion regard- 
ing the nomination of Walter Dellinger 
of North Carolina shortly after the 
nomination was received in the Senate. 

As has already been said, both Sen- 
ator FAIRCLOTH and I returned the blue 
slips in the negative. Despite this, de- 
spite what he told the President of the 
United States, the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee proceeded with this 
nomination. 

And I say again, Mr. President, that 
neither LAUCH FAIRCLOTH nor JESSE 
HELMS was given even the courtesy of 
notice of the committee’s hearings on 
the nomination. Maybe we ought to 
pore over the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
every morning, fine print and all, and 
we should have seen it. But I will tell 
you one thing. When I was the chair- 
man of a committee, a major commit- 
tee, I did not treat members of the 
committee that way nor any other 
Senator. 

We were discussing this issue the 
other evening in the cloakroom. A Sen- 
ator asked a pretty good question. He 
said, “If the chairman was going to ig- 
nore your blue slips, why did he send 
them to you and Senator FAIRCLOTH in 
the first place?” That is the point I am 
making now after the fact. You know, 
you can explain it away. But it is not 
a good explanation. 

Another Senator said, “If they sent 
you a blue slip, they ought to stand by 
it.” Iam tempted to identify that Sen- 
ator, but I do not think I should. But in 
any case, he is right. The committee 
should have stood by the blue slips, and 
the chairman should have stood by his 
letter of July 6, 1989. 

I will not have been surprised if the 
chairman says now that the letter re- 
ferred only to judges. But that is not 
what the letter said. Nowhere in the 
letter, and nowhere can I find in the 
transcript of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s meeting of May 18, is it specified 
that this policy will apply only to 
judges. It is not there. 

I ask unanimous consent that Chair- 
man BIDEN’s letter be printed in the 
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RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. In fact, the first para- 
graph of the chairman’s letter to Presi- 
dent Bush says: “I am writing today to 
apprise you of the blue slip policy 
which will be followed by the Judiciary 
Committee for all the nominations 
from this point forward.” 

It is pretty direct and pretty clear. It 
does not say anything like, well, I like 
Senator FAIRCLOTH’s blue slip better 
than I like Senator HELMS’. It says “all 
nominations.” He did not say only 
judgeship nominations. He did not even 
say all judgeship nominations. Rather, 
he said all nominations considered by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

If you do not believe it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, read the text of his letter in to- 
morrow’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
does not say “all nominations except 
those with which Republican Senators 
have a problem.” I will read a little bit 
more of the chairman’s letter. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware said: “I have long 
emphasized the meaningful consulta- 
tion which, in my view, is part of the 
advice component of the Senate’s ad- 
vise-and-consent responsibility under 
the Constitution.” 

I absolutely agree with that state- 
ment. 

Then Senator BIDEN said: “I believe 
that the nominations process will func- 
tion more effectively if consultation is 
taken seriously.” 

Boy, he really took this consultation 
seriously. In the case of Walter 
Dellinger, Madam President, there was 
no consultation. We did not even know 
a hearing had been scheduled. But this 
nomination was sent up by the Presi- 
dent—or the administration; I do not 
think Clinton knew anything about it. 
It was sent up with no consultation 
whatsoever from the administration. 

I do not know of any Republican Sen- 
ator who has been consulted by the 
White House regarding any judicial 
nominee from his or her State, whether 
it be a judgeship, a U.S. attorney, or a 
Justice Department nominee. Cer- 
tainly this Senator has not been con- 
sulted. 

Before this incident, I cannot recall 
having ever filed a blue slip against a 
nominee. I have been here close to 21 
years. I do not recall ever not being 
consulted on a prior nomination from 
my State. Even when Jimmy Carter 
was President, there was consultation. 
And as a result there was a great deal 
of cooperation. 

But now the blue slips have been 
filed—as two have been in this case. I 
submit that Senator FAIRCLOTH’s blue 
slip and mine should be honored. They 
certainly should not have been ignored, 
which is absolutely clearly the case 
here. 

It was, and still is my hope that judi- 
cial nominations may continue to be 
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handled with the same kind of senato- 
rial comity and courtesy with which 
nominations have previously been han- 
dled in this body, at least since the 
early 1950’s. But that has not been the 
case with the nomination of Walter 
Dellinger. 

Now, Mr. President, back to this 
business of appointing Mr. Dellinger in 
an acting capacity, Acting Assistant 
Attorney General. The Justice Depart- 
ment did this very quietly, like a prob- 
lem kitty-cat going across a room, 
making no noise at all. It happened 
just days after the Senate failed to 
take up and confirm his nomination 
prior to departing for the August re- 
cess. Do you remember that? 

When asked by an aide to Senator 
FAIRCLOTH about why the Department 
undertook this high-handed action, do 
you know what the Justice Depart- 
ment official told Senator FAIRCLOTH? 
The official said, well, we were tired of 
waiting for the Senate to confirm him, 
so we just went ahead and appointed 
him. 

There is just one small problem. It 
violated the Constitution. So much for 
article II, section 2 of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which I just read into the 
RECORD a few minutes ago. 

When asked by Senator FAIRCLOTH’s 
staff, the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice replied that to their knowledge 
there is no precedent whatsoever for 
appointing Mr. Dellinger as acting 
under the circumstances existing here. 

But just to make sure, and independ- 
ent of Senator FAIRCLOTH, I asked some 
of my staff people to contact former 
Justice Department officials who 
served during the previous administra- 
tion. One of these officials, one who in 
fact was appointed as acting before 
being confirmed, reassured us that 
what the Justice Department has done 
in the Dellinger case is a first. 

Nobody knows of it ever having been 
done before under those circumstances. 
He told us that the Bush Justice De- 
partment made certain officials acting 
prior to confirmation, but the situa- 
tion was almost opposite of the 
Dellinger case. 

First: In no case did this happen with 
a nominee who was controversial. 

Second: The Justice Department 
called around to all interested Sen- 
ators, first, to get clearance for mak- 
ing the acting post appointment. 

Third: Even with these precautions, 
the Justice Department made the ap- 
pointment full well knowing of the pos- 
sibility that its action would garner 
opposition from Senators when the 
nomination was brought to the floor. 

But in no case—not one—could this 
official or any other official, or the 
Congressional Research Service, iden- 
tify even one instance where, as in the 
case with Mr. Dellinger: 

First: The nomination was controver- 
sial; 

Two: Efforts by the department to 
obtain confirmation prior to the ap- 
pointment failed; 
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Third: In response to the nomination 
running into trouble in the Senate, the 
department went ahead and installed 
the nominee on the job anyhow in an 
acting capacity saying, “We were tired 
of waiting for the Senate to confirm 
him, so we just went ahead and ap- 
pointed him.” 

Bosh ad nauseam. I think that is 
what the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia was talking about in a 
general sort of way this evening, when 
he said repeatedly and eloquently that 
the Constitution of the United States 
comes first. 

So, in any case, the action with re- 
spect to Mr. Dellinger is unprece- 
dented. And never before has any ad- 
ministration undertaken such a bla- 
tant affront to the advise and consent 
powers of the Senate. 

On top of this, the Department re- 
fuses to share with Senator FAIRCLOTH 
and me the details of how this came 
about. Their officials very abruptly 
said, in effect, that it is none of your 
business. They will not tell us how long 
this appointment is for, nor will they 
give us copies of the appointment pa- 
pers. We are going to seek these by the 
way, through the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 

I do not know what Walter Dellinger 
is doing in the Justice Department, but 
neither does the American public. 
Maybe the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee knows. 

The Washington Post reported last 
month, on September 23, that the Jus- 
tice Department’s office of legal coun- 
sel reversed a Bush administration pol- 
icy supported overwhelmingly—that is 
to say the Bush administration policy 
was supported overwhelmingly—by 
both Houses of Congress, calling for the 
death penalty for drug kingpins. 

I am going to ask in a minute if the 
chairman wants to tell me what role 
Mr. Dellinger played in putting our 
Government on the side of those oppos- 
ing death penalties for drug kingpins. 
But I will first read a little bit of a 
story in the September 23 edition of 
the Washington Post. Headline: “Death 
Penalty For Drug Kingpins Dropped 
From Crime Bill.” 

At the request of Attorney General Janet 
Reno, congressional Democrats have dropped 
controversial provisions from a broad 
anticrime bill that would impose the death 
penalty on drug kingpins and add stiff man- 
datory minimum sentences for drug and gun 
offenses. Reflecting popular sentiment to 
crack down on drugs and gun violence, those 
measures had been overwhelmingly approved 
by both Chambers in the past and were in- 
cluded in a House-Senate conference report 
that failed in the waning days of the last 
Congress. 

The Justice Department of Legal Counsel, 
reversing a position taken under the Bush 
administration, challenged the constitu- 
tionality of the drug kingpin measure. The 
office cited a 1977 Supreme Court decision, 
Coker v. Georgia, that struck down the 
death penalty for the crime of rape, where no 
murder occurred. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
entire article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

(From the Washington Post, Sept. 23, 1993) 
DEATH PENALTY FOR DRUG ‘KINGPINS' 
DROPPED FROM CRIME BILL 
(By Michael Isikoff) 

At the request of Attorney General Janet 
Reno, congressional Democrats have dropped 
controversial provisions from a broad anti- 
crime bill that would impose the death pen- 
alty on drug “kingpins” and add stiff manda- 
tory minimum sentences for drug and gun of- 
fenses. 

Reflecting popular sentiment to crack 
down on drugs and gun violence, those meas- 
ures had been overwhelmingly approved by 
both chambers in the past and were included 
in a House-Senate conference report that 
failed in the waning days of the last Con- 
gress. 

But the Justice Department's Office of 
Legal Counsel, reversing a position taken 
under the Bush administration, challenged 
the constitutionality of the drug kingpin 
measures. The office cited a 1977 Supreme 
Court decision, Coker v. Georgia, that struck 
down the death penalty for the crime of rape 
when no murder had occurred. 

Among the most hotly debated of all death 
penalty proposals, the drug kingpin measure 
would have permitted the head of a large- 
scale drug organization to be executed mere- 
ly for drug trafficking activities even with- 
out proof the individual caused any deaths. 

“The department was concerned that im- 
posing the death penalty in cases where no 
life has been taken was inconsistent with Su- 
preme Court decisions,” said department 
spokesman Carl Stern. 

Stern said the department’s new position 
was purely a result of “legal analysis’ and 
did not reflect Reno’s oft-stated personal op- 
position to capital punishment. The depart- 
ment did not object to about 50 other death 
penalty provisions in the bill. , 

But congressional aides said the depa: 
ment’s request appeared to be part of a last- 
minute attempt by Reno to influence the 
shape of an administration-backed crime bill 
that has been put together largely without 
her input. 

New versions of the measure are slated to 
be introduced today by House Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Jack Brooks (D-Tex.) 
and Senate Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Joseph R. Biden Jr, (D-Del.). 

The Justice Department also asked—and 
Brooks and Biden agreed—to drop about a 
dozen provisions that would impose new 
mandatory minimum sentences, mostly for 
repeat offenders and those who use guns in 
the commission of a drug or violent offense. 

Congressional aides described the depart- 
ment’s request as limited while Reno com- 
pletes a broader study on the effects of man- 
datory minimum sentences now on the 
books. 

But Rep. Bill McCollum (R-Fla.), a sponsor 
of the drug kingpin proposal, described the 
department’s requests as part of a larger ad- 
ministration “retreat” in the drug war. “I 
don’t have any idea why the Justice Depart- 
ment would take this kind of liberal posi- 
tion," he said. 

Challenging the department's reasoning on 
drug kingpins, he said: “If you sell enough 
drugs, you're going to kill not only one per- 
son, but many of them.” 

“There is plenty of constitutional" basis 
for imposing the death penalty in those cir- 
cumstances, he said. 
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Mr. HELMS. Does the chairman want 
to comment on Dellinger’s role in that? 

Mr. BIDEN. I will be happy to com- 
ment on about 10 things the Senator 
mentioned, if he would like. I would be 
delighted to. Otherwise, I will wait 
until the Senator is finished. Whatever 
suits the Senator. 

Mr. HELMS. Do you not want to 
comment on Mr. Dellinger’s role in 
ending our Government’s efforts to ob- 
tain the death penalty for drug king- 
pins? 

Mr. BIDEN. Sure, I will comment on 
that as well. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, let me 
summarize, and then I will let my 
friend from Delaware resume. This may 
be a case of the ‘Three Blind Men of 
Indostan."’ They all felt the elephant 
and described the elephant. One of 
them felt the tail and said, “it is a 
snake.” One fellow felt the side and 
said, “it feels like a big wall.” You 
know the story. 

In any case, I certainly bear no ani- 
mus toward the Senator from Delaware 
because of our disagreement on this. 
We have disagreed before on things, 
and we have agreed on things. I enjoy 
agreeing with him more than I enjoy 
disagreeing with him. But let me sum- 
marize at this point what I have said. 
Tomorrow will be another day, and I 
will have more to say then. 

But the point is, on this nomination, 
there was no consultation, contrary to 
the chairman's letters to the Presi- 
dent. The chairman solicited the opin- 
ions of LAUCH FAIRCLOTH and JESSE 
HELMS with blue slips, and when we 
turned them in, they were ignored. The 
opponents of the nominee received no 
notice of the hearings. They had come 
and gone like a ship passing in the 
night. The nominee refused to answer 
questions asked of him by this Senator. 
The chairman said he is satisfied with 
the answers. Small wonder. He and Mr. 
Dellinger have worked closely together 
in a context which I will discuss at a 
later time in some detail. 

The Justice Department overrode 
.Senate prerogatives by appointing 
Dellinger as acting” in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Finally, the Justice Department re- 
fuses to make public the documents by 
which it made this appointment, as 
well as other relative documents. 

With that, I rest my case for this 
evening, but I will be prepared tomor- 
row morning to resume with additional 
information. 
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I yield the floor. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the colleague from North Carolina. Let 
me speak to a couple of points he 
raised, and again I do apologize to my 
colleagues for my raspy voice. 

My letter to the President of the 
United States, then-President Bush—as 
a matter of fact, this was to the Attor- 
ney General—it was to the Attorney 
General that would be—that was 
quoted and put in the RECORD by my 
friend from North Carolina, where I 
say: 

DEAR GENERAL THORNBURGH: As you know, 
Senate procedures provides for the sending of 
a “blue slip” to each Senator in the State in 
which a person has been nominated to be a 
Federal judge. There have been occasions, al- 
beit quite infrequent, when home State Sen- 
ators have returned a “negative” blue slip to 
express their opposition to the nomination. I 
am writing today to apprise you of the blue 
slip policy I recently announced, which will 
be followed by the Judiciary Committee for 
all nominations from this point forward. 


When I wrote that letter it followed 
on a number of oral conversations that 
we had with the Justice Department, 
and I was referring to judges and 
judges only. 

But I do not ask my friend from 
North Carolina to take my word for it 
or to assume that my imprecision in- 
stead of saying all judges it would have 
been more precise to say district court 
judges, which is what I was referring 


I will just read the return letter from 
the Justice Department to my letter. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In your June 6, 1989, 
letter to the Attorney General you set forth 
the Judiciary Committee's blue-slip policy 
regarding judicial nominees. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Senator 
from North Carolina, understandably, on 
reading it on its face would assume I meant 
all nominees, the Justice Department knew 
exactly what I meant. I knew what I meant. 
There was no disagreement between the 
Bush administration and me. To the best of 
my knowledge the Bush administration did 
not submit a run by the names of nominees 
for Justice Department positions to Senators 
from those States. 

And I read it again, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the response to my 
letter put in the RECORD by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina from Carol T. 
Crawford, Assistant Attorney General, 
writing on behalf of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in response to 
my June 6, 1989, letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, August 31, 1989. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In your June 6, 1989, 
letter to the Attorney General you set forth 
the Judiciary Committee's blue-slip policy 
regarding judicial nominees. You stated that 
the return of a negative blue slip would be a 
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“significant factor” considered in a decision 
to conduct hearings on the nominee but 
would not “preclude consideration of that 
nominee unless the Administration has not 
consulted with both home state Senators 
prior to submitting the nomination to the 
Senate.” 

The Administration believes that nominees 
submitted to the Senate are entitled to re- 
ceive full consideration by the Senate con- 
sistent with the “advice and consent” clause 
of the Constitution. The Administration wel- 
comes your decision not to preclude a hear- 
ing based on the return of a negative blue 
slip, as such a policy would bestow a veto 
power on any individual committee member 
opposing the nominee, a privilege certainly 
not intended or implied in the ‘advice and 
consent” clause. 

Although the Constitution does not envi- 
sion any prenomination role for the Senate, 
as a matter of comity, the Justice Depart- 
ment plans to consult with the Senators 
from each district court nominee’s home 
state, before the nomination is submitted to 
the Senate, in order to accord the Senators 
from that state an opportunity to express 
their opinions toward the nominee. 

I look forward to our continuing close co- 
operation and expeditious handling of judi- 
cial nominees. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL T. CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, let me 
emphasize again the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Justice De- 
partment, the Bush administration, 
had no misunderstanding what I was 
referring to—no misunderstanding, as 
they point out, “ * * * you set out 
forth the Judiciary Committee’s blue- 
chip policy regarding judicial nomi- 
nees.’’ We had talked to them on the 
telephone about it. I had talked to the 
Attorney General about it. We talked 
to the Assistant Attorney General 
about it, and so on. 

So I hope at least my assertion that 
when I said “all“ I was referring to dis- 
trict court judicial nominees will be 
taken as I offer it as my word. I was 
only talking about judges. If I mis- 
understood it, so did the correspondent 
to whom I sent the letter, the Attorney 
General of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Assistant Attorney General 
writing for the Attorney General in re- 
sponse to that very letter where I used 
the word “all,” because if you keep in 
mind, if you read the rest of my letter, 
which I will not bother to read now, I 
was talking about advice and consent, 
and it is the best way to move on. 

The only contentious advice and con- 
sent methods and seeking advice, writ- 
ten about in the press, legal scholar- 
ship, debated among interest groups 
and on the floor was the advice and 
consent relative to judicial nomina- 
tions because we had just come off 
some fairly contentious nominations 
and the Senator from Delaware had 
written articles, hopefully of a schol- 
arly nature, delivered speeches on what 
the original intent of the Founding Fa- 
thers was relative to the advice and 
consent clause. 
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So it was in the context of judges, 
not nominees for other executive posi- 
tions. 

Let me make a second point. I ask 
the following rhetorical question: Does 
any Senator in here believe that a sin- 
gle Senator, or even two Senators, or 
even five Senators, by virtue of the 
fact they represent the State from 
which a nominee hails that they should 
be able to veto out of hand any nomi- 
nation of the President of the United 
States for any executive office? 

I would respectively suggest that is 
preposterous. And my friend from 
North Carolina pointed out referencing 
the most knowledgeable Member in the 
Senate in my tenure here on Senate 
practice and procedure, and one of the 
two most knowledgeable Members of 
the Senate, the other being Senator 
Ervin, since I served here, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BYRD] talking about the war 
powers clause relative to Somalia. 

My good friend from North Carolina 
in this one instance I think he doth 
elevate individual Senators to the sta- 
tus in the Constitution that no one 
ever intended. He does confuse the 
right of a single Senator with the right 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Nowhere in the Constitution does it 
say or imply that a single U.S. Senator 
should be able to by virtue of his resi- 
dence or her residence, or domicile, de- 
cide that the President of the United 
States would be denied a nominee that 
he or she wished for an executive posi- 
tion, for if they wanted to do that why 
did they go through this whole malar- 
key about requiring the advice and 
consent, about two-thirds? All they 
would have to put in was an article of 
the Constitution advice and consent 
clause in its place: If any Member of 
the U.S. Senate from the home State of 
the nominee decides they are not fit to 
serve in an executive office that person 
cannot serve. That would be real easy. 

Why go through the advice and con- 
sent piece? It is preposterous, out- 
rageous, conjured up, silly argument 
that must generate from the bowels of 
some midnight discussions of some 
freshman law students who are there as 
interns for the distinguished staff. 
That is the only way it could come up. 
No one with a brain could think of that 
as being what the members of our 
Founding Fathers considered. 

So I just ask a rhetorical question: 
Does anybody think that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America 
empowers each individual Senator to 
say who should be Secretary of State, 
who should be the Attorney General? 
Who should be whatever? Does anybody 
think that? 

That is the argument you have heard 
for the last 20 minutes. 

I have always admired the ingenuity 
of my friend from North Carolina, but 
this one really does plumb the limits, 
not the depths, the limits of imagina- 
tive debate. I mean it really does. 
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But I am fascinated—I had tickets 
for the Phillies’ game and watching 
them begin to start to march to the 
World Series. I would much rather be 
debating this subject, whether or not a 
single Senator is empowered to act as a 
single Senator as the whole in the 
name of the whole of the U.S. Senate 
to tell people to tell the President. 

Let us assume that my friend means, 
“No, no, Joe. You misunderstood. What 
I really was saying was’’—and he will; 
I am sure the Senator will clarify this. 
“What I was really saying to you, Sen- 
ator, is that is only for Justice Depart- 
ment nominees.” 

Oh, I got it now. If that is the argu- 
ment—I am not sure that is the argu- 
ment, but let us assume it is—that is 
very novel. Is there a place in the Con- 
stitution that says of all nominations 
the President can make to the execu- 
tive branch the first among all equals 
and the single most important ones are 
Assistant Attorneys General? 

Maybe it does say that. I would like 
to ask my friend, when he comes back, 
or anyone on the other side, to show 
me anyplace in the Constitution that 
says, implies, infers that. 

Now, I am sure the Attorney General 
would like to know that, by implica- 
tion, my friend from North Carolina 
believes the single most important 
body, the single most important execu- 
tive agency, making others pale by 
comparison, is the Justice Department. 

Well, the Attorney General would 
feel good about that. Because what 
would happen now is, when they line up 
the Cabinet officers at the State of the 
Union Address, they should not give 
the first seat to the Secretary of State. 
They should say, “No, protocol de- 
mands the Attorney General be the 
first one, because, obviously, the At- 
torney General and the Justice Depart- 
ment is different than any other de- 
partment. Everybody knows that.” 

I assume that is the argument. 

Now, I wonder—and I ask this, I 
know he is not here, he cannot be here, 
but I am sure he will read the RECORD 
or staff will convey this is to my friend 
from North Carolina—I wonder, when 
he was chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, whether or not, for every 
nominee that required confirmation 
before that committee, he sent a blue 
slip to the Senators from those States 
asking whether or not John Doe could 
be Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

You know, sometimes my mom, God 
bless her—and I hope she is not watch- 
ing, because she is going to wonder 
why I am here instead of at the game— 
my mom says, “Sometimes, you know, 
we can move from ridiculous to the 
sublime very quickly, Joey.” 

Well, I think Joey just witnessed us 
moving from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime. 

To suggest that a single Senator, 
merely by virtue of having lived in a 
State and representing a State from 
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which a nominee hails, can, all by him- 
self or herself, by virtue of the power 
vested in me as an individual Senator, 
bring the Cabinet of a President to a 
screeching halt because from whence I 
come it is a constitutional birthright 
allowing me to tell a President who 
can be in the Cabinet, I call that sub- 
lime. I mean, really it is. Everybody 
even has to smile at it. I mean, nobody 
takes that seriously, for Lord’s sake. 

Now the other thing is, I remember 
one time—since I know we are not 
going to get the vote, Iam going to en- 
tertain myself, at least for a moment 
here. 

I remember Dennis Healey, former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain with Hubert Humphrey and 
Jacob Javits and Clifford Case. I was 
privileged to be in that group of senior 
Senators in a foreign policy meeting in 
England, where, after a long day’s 
meeting on American foreign policy 
and NATO, Dennis Healey, who was a 
brilliant fellow and a great, great 
speaker, was kidding with his very 
close friend, Hubert Humphrey. And he 
stood up and he said the following. He 
made a toast, with an English accent I 
would not dare to try to copy because 
I could not, because it always carries 
such weight with the way they speak. 

He stood up and he said, ‘‘Well, let 
me say to you, Hubert, what Winston 
Churchill said after having been made 
Prime Minister of England. He had 
only been Prime Minister for a matter 
of months and, to his great surprise 
and chagrin, one of the back benchers 
in his own party, a young Tory MP, 
stood up in debate one night in the 
House of Commons’’—which, as my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Dakota 
knows, meets in the evening—stood up 
and out of the blue and excoriated, ac- 
cording to Dennis Healey, excoriated 
Winston Churchill. 

Winston Churchill was dumbfounded. 
And he turned, I am not sure, across 
the aisle or where, but I believe he said 
to Clement Attlee, but I am not sure 
that is true, but I think that is what he 
said. Churchill turned to Clement 
Attlee and said, “Clement, I do not 
know why the Tory says that of me. I 
never did a favor for him.” 

My mom puts it a different way: 
“You know, sometimes, Joey, when 
you make the extra effort to be nice to 
people, they take advantage of it.” 

Maybe the Judiciary Committee 
should do what every other committee 
does, to the best of my knowledge, and 
say, “Mr. President, send us the nomi- 
nees and we will act on them,” and let 
any Senator who wants to say any- 
thing they want. 

But we have extended the courtesy— 
a courtesy—a courtesy to invite Sen- 
ators to give us their opinion. 

The mere fact we invite Senators— 
my friend from North Carolina was 
asked a rhetorical question. He said he 
was speaking to a colleague of ours the 
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other night, who remains nameless, 
who said, “Well, if Biden,’—I do not 
know if he said ‘“Biden’—but, “If the 
committee was not going to honor your 
blue slip, why did they even ask you?” 

And the answer is—I can answer it 
for him—to be courteous. That is why. 

But I think what we should do is sug- 
gest we do not ask anymore, like other 
committees. I do not know of any other 
committee that sends blue slips for 
nominees for executive positions. I 
know in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, we do not. The Senator is rank- 
ing member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. If he becomes chairman, I 
doubt very much he is going to send, 
for the ambassadorial nominees and/or 
Assistant Secretary positions, letters 
to all the Senators, blue slips. He may. 

Iam not on the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. I do not know whether they do it 
in the Agriculture Committee. I would 
be interested to know. I do not think 
they do it in the Defense Committee. I 
do not think they do it in the Com- 
merce Committee. 

I do not think they do it anywhere in 
the world, except on my committee. 
Because we are courteous. It is a tradi- 
tion. That is the answer to my friend 
whose name we do not know who said 
to the Senator from North Carolina, if 
they sent you the blue slip, why? Why 
would they not honor it? 

My mom was right. Maybe you 
should not be polite like that. People 
take advantage of that politeness. 
Maybe we should be like everybody 
else, 

For where does it say in the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica that officials of the Justice Depart- 
ment are so much more important than 
officials of every other executive agen- 
cy, that we must check with the home 
State Senator to get their OK before 
we can even consider the nomination? 

Now I do value the friendship of my 
friend from North Carolina. I do recog- 
nize his prowess and his power. 

I do understand there have been pow- 
erful women and men who have served 
in this body. But I respectfully suggest, 
none has risen to the stature, none has 
the inherent power, none has the ac- 
quired aura that would put them in a 
position to be able to veto an adminis- 
tration’s nominee for an executive po- 
sition. 

I know of no woman or man of that 
stature. I have never met one. I have 
never met one before who has asserted 
that individual Senators should be 
given that stature. 

I cannot believe the American public 
thinks, as high-bound as this place is, 
that we should now set a rule in mo- 
tion, in addition to a rule that I re- 
spect, cloture, filibusters—they think 
that is bizarre to begin with—I cannot 
fathom them now saying they are fur- 
ther disintegrating to the point that 
they are going to say, 100 individual 
Members of the Senate can decide, by 
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virtue of nothing other than “I do not 
like the fella,” that a person cannot 
serve in the administration. 

That is a newfound power. Because 
no matter how my distinguished friend, 
who is one of the most skillful debaters 
in the U.S. Senate, a man who all of us 
get up to debate with some trepidation, 
because he knows the rules better than 
anybody, except possibly one, and prob- 
ably as well, he cannot really believe 
that. He cannot believe that. 

And if he does, I am here to inform 
him that, in this Senator’s opinion, I 
doubt whether there is even one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the American public and 
even one one-millionth of the legal 
scholarship of America who believes 
that was intended by the Constitution. 
Or that, even if it was not intended, it 
should be the policy of the U.S. Senate. 

We cannot even get the trains run- 
ning on time, and now we are going to 
adopt a rule from this point on that if 
it is from my State, Iam President? 

Maybe we should call ourselves the 
President from Delaware, and the 
President from North Carolina, and the 
President from Kentucky, and the 
President from California. Scrap the 
name Senator, because it gets confus- 
ing. If we are going to have Presi- 
dential powers, let us take on some of 
the trappings. We all ought to get cars. 
I do not have a limo. Presidents have 
limos. Maybe we could do things like 
that. 

The point I am making is, this is pre- 
posterous; innovative, amusing, inven- 
tive, beguiling, but preposterous. 

So I hope that anybody who thinks 
that a single Senator of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, by virtue of the State from which 
they hail, can veto anyone to serve in 
an administration, would tomorrow 
come forward and go on record and say 
that is their position, so everyone in 
their State can know just how stream- 
lined we are making this body, one 
they already think works with great 
precision and great alacrity. They 
think we really move along, anyway. 

There is no intellectual rationale for 
that position. There is no political ra- 
tionale for that position. There is no 
constitutional rationale for that posi- 
tion. And there is no precedent for that 
position. I was going to say—but I will 
not say it. But there is none. So I hope 
we kind of put that one to bed. OK? 

The third point my friend raised was 
the point about consultation. It is true 
that I do believe, and I have told this 
President as well, that I think the 
President—not the President person- 
ally, but the administration—should 
consult with Senators when they are 
nominating a judicial nominee from 
that Senator’s State, for two reasons: 
One, out of courtesy; and, two, that 
Senator may have important informa- 
tion relative to that nominee and rel- 
ative to that nominee’s position and 
reputation within the community that 
the President should know about. 
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I also believe that I and the entire 
committee should consult with the per- 
son voicing an objection. That is a rea- 
sonable thing. But just as the letter 
that was read relative to Senator 
THURMOND’s view of how this blue slip 
thing works, I believe that is all it 
does. It does not allow for, even on a 
judicial nominee, for a single Senator 
to have a veto power. It is taken very 
seriously. 

The Senator from South Carolina, 
writing to the Senator from Delaware 
on May 16, 1989—and this is the same 
general timeframe all this discussion 
about consultation was going on. My 
letter to the Attorney General was in 
June, and my response from them is in 
July. But this is the same general 
timeframe, because a lot was going on, 
remember, then, debating about con- 
sulting about nominees in the Court. I 
will read one paragraph from the Sen- 
ator’s letter; the then chairman, pre- 
vious chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The Judiciary Committee has in fact 
moved forward on nominations over Sen- 
ators’ objections. This did occur on several 
occasions while I was chairman of the com- 
mittee. The following examples demonstrate 
that a Senator's blue slip objection was cer- 
tainly considered. However, it did not nec- 
essarily defeat the nominee. 

Let us go to the part about consulta- 
tion. I do sincerely apologize to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] if I in any way unintentionally 
affronted him or, from his perspective, 
violated any Senatorial prerogative or 
courtesy. But let me put this down in a 
way that is very basic and very simple, 
and remind everyone, the Senator from 
North Carolina, Senator HELMS’ ref- 
erence to the blue slip, that he handed 
it—he read it; maybe I have it right 
here. No, I do not have it. 

But he says, accurately, in the re- 
sponse to me, asking his view, he said: 
I checked the box, saying he opposed 
the nominee. And then underlined that 
he strongly opposed—here it is. He 
said, and I quote: 

I oppose strongly for the reasons stated so 
eloquently by my colleague, Senator 
FAIRCLOTH, on his May 7 statement, copy of 
which is attached. 

I have served with my friend, Senator 
HELMS, for a long time. There is not a 
Member in this body who believes that 
if Senator HELMS feels strongly about 
an issue himself, he will not raise it 
with you. I have never known him not 
to, if he had a problem with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. I remember nomi- 
nees during the last administration, 
nominees from North Carolina that 
President Bush sent up, that Senator 
HELMS had a keen interest in. He never 
hesitated—nor should he ever; he is al- 
ways welcome—he never hesitated to 
properly buttonhole the Senator from 
Delaware, to send me handwritten 
notes, to stop me in the hall, to get me 
on the floor and grab my lapel—never 
once to, in Russell Long fashion, put 
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his arm around me, as I do him, and 
say, “Joe.” He made clear explicitly 
his keen interest. 

I would respectfully suggest to my 
colleagues, it is not unreasonable for 
the Senator from Delaware to read 
from this blue slip that the Senator, 
the senior Senator, was handing the 
ball on this one to the junior Senator. 
So I went to the junior Senator person- 
ally, as he will testify to tomorrow, be- 
cause he is an honorable man. And I 
put my arm around him. And I said, 
“All right, Senator; what is the prob- 
lem? Is there anything else you want 
to tell me?” 

And he did. He said, “Joe, I have 
heard thus, and so. And if it is true, I 
cannot be for this man. We should not 
be for him.” 

I said, “Fine, what else have you 
heard?” 

The next day, he came back: “I heard 
something else. I spoke to so-and-so in 
my home State,” and he named the 
person, a very respected individual, 
who said they believe Walter Dellinger 
had done thus and so. 

And I said, “Fine.” And I went to my 
staff, and I went to the Republican 
staff, and I said, ‘‘Here is the problem. 
Let us investigate it.” 

And we went by telephone, and I do 
not know what other means, to North 
Carolina. And we followed up on all of 
this. 

Then I came back to the Senator 
from North Carolina, whom I thought 
had been handed the ball. Because, as I 
said, never before in my 21 years, when 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
wanted to get the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware on any issue, has 
he been reluctant to say, “Joe, can we 
talk?” And I think it is fair to say 
never have I not spoken with him and 
attempted—and been cordial with him 
and attempted to cooperate with the 
Senator. 

So on this one, I went back after this 
investigation to the Senator from 
North Carolina, whom I thought had 
been given the ball on this one. 

Maybe it is because Senator ROTH 
and I are of different parties, but that 
is how we work on Delaware issues: 
Senator ROTH, making sure he is deal- 
ing with the insurance interests on the 
Banking Committee; my job is to make 
sure Bennett Johnston and the Demo- 
crats did not take out money for the 
bridges in Delaware. Then it was his 
job to do so-and-so. That is how we 
work around here. We all know that. 

So I went back to the Senator, the 
junior Senator, and I said, “Here is 
what we found out. And here is the 
name of the woman on my staff who 
heads this operation. I will have her to 
your office this minute, if you want 
her, with any detail you want. You can 
look at the file. Anything else you 
want to tell us? Anything at all?” 

The Senator, I think, availed himself 
of the information we had. 
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We then asked, “Is there anything 
more, Senator?” 

It was not as a slight to my senior 
colleague that I did not go to him. 
Quite frankly, I assumed it would be 
redundant because up to this point, we 
had heard nary a word from the distin- 
guished senior Senator, other than the 
blue slip, which says, ‘‘Me, too.” 

So this notion of not extending the 
courtesy, not consulting with—maybe 
my friend, my senior colleague, from 
his perspective, believes that I should 
have been duplicating all of this with 
him, notwithstanding the fact he never 
once spoke to me about this, as the 
junior Senator had repeatedly. 

So then the only time I remember 
speaking to the senior Senator, again, 
as is his practice, as most Members are 
around here, because the one thing is, 
I think most who have been here this 
long are fairly commendable to one an- 
other. He came to me and said, ‘‘JOE, I 
hear you are going to vote on this nom- 
ination in the committee. I don’t want 
you to do that. I have more questions. 
JOE, don’t push this thing, OK?” I am 
paraphrasing, but that is the essence of 
what he said to me. 

I said, “Why?” He said, “I have more 
questions.” And as is my custom, and 
my colleagues, I think, will tell you in 
private conversation I tend to be blunt 
with them, I said something to the ef- 
fect, ‘JESSE, are you just going to fili- 
buster this anyway?” and he said, ‘‘No; 
I want to ask questions,’’ which he did, 
by the way, some legitimate questions, 
some not so relevant, in my view, but 
questions. He is entitled to ask what he 
wants. 

He said, “I want to ask more ques- 
tions.” I said, ‘‘OK."’ But let us assume 
I never had that conversation. I find I 
often pay for the sins or omissions of 
my Republican colleagues. Is it unrea- 
sonable, I ask my colleagues, to 
think—is it unreasonable for the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to assume that of— 
how many Republican Members are 
there on the Judiciary Committee? Are 
there eight?—that none of the eight 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
knowing of Senator HELMS’ objection, 
would inform Senator HELMS that we 
were going to have a hearing? 

Now, I ask you: It may have been an 
omission on my part, but I throw my- 
self on the mercy of the Senate. Is it 
not reasonable for me to assume that 
either his colleague in his neighboring 
State, Senator THURMOND, or his col- 
league, his ideological colleague and 
my good friend, Senator HATCH, or Sen- 
ator GRASSLEY, with whom he works on 
the Agriculture Committee, or Senator 
BROWN, or any number of Republican 
Senators would not have said, “By the 
way, JESS, BIDEN is trying to steamroll 
one by you here’’—is that reasonable? 
Is that a reasonable hypothesis? Be- 
cause, if you listen to what my distin- 
guished friend seeking every legitimate 
argument he can make on this issue is 
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weaving here, the implication is the 
Senator from Delaware did not invite, 
essentially tried to sneak by—not his 
word, mine—sneak by this nominee in 
the dead of night without any notice, 
where were those eight Republican 
Senators? 

I mean, I can assure you one thing, if 
Senator BYRD had passed in a negative 
blue slip to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and I was in the minority as the 
ranking member, and the majority, the 
chairman of the committee, then Sen- 
ator THURMOND, decided to move for- 
ward on Senator BYRD’s nominee, and I 
thought Senator BYRD did not know 
about it, I can promise you I and nine 
other Democrats would have been trip- 
ping over one another to get to BYRD to 
notify him that the person he opposed 
was about to have their hearing. 

I might add, I realize the Senator—I 
do not read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
very often—I realize I do not expect the 
senior Senator from North Carolina to 
read it very often, but I want to point 
out to you what was going on here. 
There were newspaper articles debating 
the fact, discussing the fact that the 
Senators from North Carolina were op- 
posed to this nominee. So I respectfully 
suggest that there was no attempt in 
any way by anyone’s reasonable read- 
ing of the facts to slide one by the Sen- 
ators from North Carolina. 

Two closing points with regard to 
how controversial this nomination was. 
I realize that by definition there are 
certain Senators on this floor, if they 
say something is controversial, it is, 
per se, controversial, even though 99 
other Members may not have any con- 
troversy at the time because they have 
made clear by force of their intellect 
and dint of their character that, if they 
do not want something to happen, ev- 
eryone is going to take notice on this 
floor. 

There are several powerful Senators 
like that on this floor. Senator HELMS 
is one, Senator ByRD—a whole range— 
Senator DOLE. Everyone takes it seri- 
ously, because if they say they feel 
strongly—Senator BYRD said he wanted 
to make it real clear, the balanced 
budget amendment ‘‘ain’t’’ going to 
happen while he is here. 

Now, if a new Senator, any Senator 
stood up and said that, most of us 
would go, “Yeah, OK, we understand 
that.” But when Senator BYRD stands 
up and says that, there is not a single 
Member of this body who does not say, 
“Oh, we've got a problem.” 

I say to my friend from North Caro- 
lina, when he stands up and says, “I've 
got a problem,” nobody here says he 
probably does not mean it. We all un- 
derstand. 

But I might add, that is not, I think, 
a legitimate definition of controversy. 
That is demonstration of power and re- 
spect, but not controversy, because 
controversy means that a bunch of us 
have a problem. That is when there is 
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controversy, as I view it. And ‘‘a bunch 
of us,” to use the slang, on the Judici- 
ary Committee had no controversy. No- 
body had any controversy. Nobody on 
the Judiciary Committee came to me 
and said, ‘‘I’m against this guy, don’t 
put him through. I want no part of it. 
I'm going to fight you on it. Nobody. 

I admit, though—and I mean this sin- 
cerely—I never took lightly the fact 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
said he had a problem. As a matter of 
fact, one of my colleagues asked me, 
“Do you think it’s going to be trou- 
ble?” I said, “I guarantee you it’s trou- 
ble. I guarantee it. He does not say it 
lightly. I guarantee you this is trou- 
ble.” 

“Is anybody else with him?” is the 
next question I had. I said, “It doesn’t 
matter. It doesn’t matter whether any- 
body else is with him. It’s trouble.” 

I say that with great respect. I really 
mean that, and you know I mean that. 

So if you can get rid of all the red 
herrings, as those of us who admit to 
being lawyers say, the red herrings 
that there was no consultation, that 
they were not invited to testify before 
the committee, I cannot fathom any- 
one in this body believing that if they 
came to the chairman, the Senator 
from Delaware, and asked whether 
they could testify before my commit- 
tee, that there would be any prospect 
that they would be denied that by the 
Senator. 

As a matter of fact, I am one of the 
Chairs, when people have asked even 
though they are not on the committee, 
can I come and sit as an ad hoc mem- 
ber of the committee and do everything 
but vote, I have accommodated that, 
whereas most other committees do not 
do that. Some do; most do not. 

So I would put the reputation of the 
Senator from Delaware for collegiality 
and concern for the schedules and in- 
terest of his colleagues up there with 
the best of them. 

So, to sum up, as my friend when he 
summed up: No. 1, there was consulta- 
tion; No. 2, there was no attempt to 
slide by anything; for to slide by, it 
would have had to slide by eight Re- 
publican members of the committee, 
all of whom I believe—I cannot say 
with certainty, but I would be dumb- 
founded if they did not know that the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina opposed this nominee. 

They might not have known that ex- 
pressly he opposed it. They might not 
have known what position he had 
taken on this but he opposed it. 

And I would respectfully suggest that 
the new theory put forward as a case of 
first instance although truly imagina- 
tive—I teach a course in constitutional 
law at law school. I would give an A to 
whomever came up with the theory 
that the Constitution authorizes a sin- 
gle Senator by virtue of his or her ob- 
jection to prevent a President from 
filling a Cabinet and sub-Cabinet post 
in his administration. 
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The reason I would, it is imaginative. 
It is truly imaginative. And for that I 
would give it credit. But it is 
substanceless. It lacks substance. It is 
a theory, if we ever in fact adopted, 
that would bring this place to a 
screeching halt because I would be pre- 
pared, if you were willing to stay, to 
match my friend Senator METZENBAUM 
against my friend Senator HELMS in 
seeing to it, if this were a Republican 
administration, if this had been a rule, 
President Bush and President Reagan 
would have about one-third of their 
cabinet filled for the entire 12-year pe- 
riod or for certain there would be no 
one from Ohio ever serving in the ad- 
ministration. 

I guess that is how it would have 
been dealt with because what would 
happen is if that rule applied, think 
what a President would do. He would 
sit down and say, “I want the following 
10 people. But, geez, I can’t pick any- 
body from North Carolina. Old Helms, 
he’s there. I can’t pick anybody from 
Utah. Hatch is there. I can’t pick any- 
body—where can I find a State where 
there is two Democrats so I can be as- 
sured that one of them will not, with- 
out cause’’—there is no requirement of 
cause here, by the way. The Senator 
rightfully argues that there is no need 
to say there is cause to stop them. The 
argument is a single Senator says for 
the following reasons I do not like this 
nominee. That could be it. 

So we would have ultimate form of 
shopping. You could be assured that if 
there was a Democratic President 
there would be no one serving in his or 
her cabinet that required Senate ap- 
proval that came from a State that had 
two Republican Senators, or for that 
matter one Republican Senator, be- 
cause I assume this theory would work 
regardless of whether there was a 
Democratic senior Senator or a Repub- 
lican senior Senator. So everyone 
would be in this cabinet—there would 
be no one from the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, no one from the State of Delaware, 
no one from the State of New York, no 
one from the State of North Carolina, 
no one from Connecticut would be 
filled up. Massachusetts would have a 
lot of people in the administration. 
They have two Democratic Senators. 
Ohio would do well this time around. 
Illinois would do well. Utah, good bye. 
Arizona, Texas. 

It would be fascinating, would it not, 
absolutely fascinating. 

But again, I compliment my col- 
league and the staff on their ingenuity, 
but that is as good as it gets, inge- 
nious. 

And the other point that I would 
make is that—well, the hour is late. I 
would like to yield. I will make the re- 
maining points tomorrow. But again, it 
is always a pleasure to debate my 
friend from North Carolina, and I now 
would yield to him if he wishes the 
floor, and I will not seek the floor 
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again unless there is something truly 
ingenious that comes out of this short 
exchange. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Senator BIDEN makes 
serving in the Senate enjoyable be- 
cause I enjoyed the exhortations that 
just creep into the rhetoric from thin 
air. For example, I believe I heard him 
say that I claimed a single Senator 
should have the power to kill a nomi- 
nation. 

Well, I had not said any such thing. 
And I am going to talk about that in 
just a minute. 

And I did not say, I did not imply 
that I oppose Dellinger because Sen- 
ator FAIRCLOTH did then and still does. 
I made my own independent study of 
information. As I have said four or five 
times, I never heard of Walter 
Dellinger until this nomination sur- 
faced. And then I began to investigate 
and I found all that rattling you hear 
is skeletons in his closet. 

I did say that I opposed him strongly 
because of the reasons stated in Sen- 
ator FAIRCLOTH’s statement. I did not 
think there was any point in spending 
a lot of time repeating what Senator 
FAIRCLOTH had said because he said it 
so eloquently and I said he said it elo- 
quently. 

But I have to ask—I hate to do this. 
The Senator made much of his point 
that no Senator should be able to kill 
a nomination, no one Senator. I have 
never suggested that a Senator should. 
And as I have said, this is the first 
time in nearly 21 years that I have ever 
returned a blue slip. Throughout 
Jimmy Carter’s administration, I was 
consulted in advance. On one occasion, 
one nominee was withdrawn. But I 
have never, never returned a blue slip. 
But I returned this one because it need- 
ed to be returned, and I am going to de- 
velop that tomorrow a little bit. 

Now, I agree and I have agreed that, 
as the Senator from Delaware says, no 
Senator should have the power to killa 
nomination. 

Now I will ask staff to flip the chart 
here as I ask the Senator from Dela- 
ware what about the 86 nominees re- 
ferred to his committee which were 
never confirmed in the last Congress, 
almost all of which he never even held 
a hearing on. 

And I hope the television camera will 
focus on this chart listing the 86 nomi- 
nations killed by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Here is one from Alabama; no 
hearing was ever conducted by the 
chairman. The nominee waited 7 
months. One from Arkansas; another 
one, no hearing. All of these, no hear- 
ings were ever scheduled by the chair- 
man, so the nominations were killed. 

Now, as I understand it, it was the 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee who killed all of these 86 nomi- 
nations. Now, boy, that is what you 
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call power. And I remember, Mr. Presi- 
dent, one nominee in particular. I was 
told here on the Senate floor—and I 
was told here on the Senate floor, “It's 
going to happen.'’—I am not going to 
say who told me that. 

But I will flip the charts, or have a 
staff person flip them for me so the dis- 
tinguished chairman can see all of the 
unconfirmed judicial nominees. 

Flip another one. Here is Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma. 

Flip another one. Now, these were 
nominees who were killed by one Sen- 
ator. They did not even have a hearing. 
Maybe the staff did not tell the chair- 
man about it, But some of us felt very 
strongly about the way the nominees 
were ignored or treated. And, yes, I 
talked to Senator BIDEN about it and I 
thought up to the last minute we were 
going to have a new member of the 4th 
Circuit Court of Appeals from North 
Carolina. 

Now, I do not mind taking the blame 
for anything of which I am guilty. 
Since the Senator from Delaware 
brought up the chairmanship of the Ag- 
riculture Committee, I will say that 
yes, I had a policy. It was to check or 
have the ranking member check with 
the Members and the Senators from 
the States from which nominees came. 
We did that without fail. And I remem- 
ber one time we found out that there 
was enough to cause a question and we 
sent the nomination back. We did not 
have the blue slip. But we did check be- 
fore proceeding, and worked out any 
problems. 

If the Senator wants to complain 
about the blue slip policy, I believe it 
started along about 1913. Iam not sure 
about that. But, the Senator ought to 
announce tomorrow morning we do not 
like this blue slip and we are going to 
stop it. I would understand that. 

But the Chairman sent me the blue 
slip, and it is the first and only blue 
slip I have ever returned. So do not 
suggest implicitly or explicitly that I 
am demanding the right to kill a nomi- 
nation. I am using the rules and tradi- 
tions of the Senate that are applicable 
in this case, and that is all I am doing. 
So I am willing to shut down this dog 
and pony show for tonight after the 
Senator has at me one more time. 

But we can have at each other tomor- 
row morning just as well. 

Mr. BIDEN. I realize the hour is late, 
Mr. President. I never want to have at 
the Senator. I want to have with the 
Senator. I think if tomorrow there 
were a cartoon in the paper referring to 
the Senator from North Carolina as 
someone who might be considered a 
Darth Vader of nominees, I think—— 

Mr. HELMS. Pardon me? 

Mr. BIDEN. Let me say it another 
way. I think if the Senator—everyone 
on the Foreign Relations Committee 
knows—there are numerous nominees 
the Senator has made clear over the 
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years that I have served with him, that 
he is not inclined to support; and he 
has gotten the previous State Depart- 
ment, Republican or Democrat, he has 
been equal in his treatment of the 
State Department. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is biparti- 
san. 

Mr. BIDEN. I will acknowledge that 
and very thoroughly. I will respond in 
more detail tomorrow because the hour 
is late. 

But with regard to the charts, I 
would point out in our letter in the 
RECORD tomorrow that as chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, more 
nominees have passed out when I was 
chairman of the committee, Repub- 
lican nominees, than any other time I 
think in the history of the committee. 

I did not do what my Republican 
friends did when Jimmy Carter was 
President. I did not do what many of 
my colleagues wished me to do. And I 
did not do what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina did, and the 
distinguished leader from Tennessee, 
Senator Baker did. I did not the year 
that the race was under way, and that 
Bill Clinton was at least in some of our 
minds likely to defeat the incumbent 
President; I did not do what Howard 
Baker did; I did not do what the Repub- 
licans uniformly stood and did when 
Jimmy Carter was President. 

They announced very forthrightly, 
and I respect them for it—they an- 
nounced that they, the Republicans, 
would not allow any new nominee after 
June 1, blanket, just made a state- 
ment. After, I think, June 15—June 
anyway—in June, that because of the 
upcoming election and the likelihood 
of President Reagan winning, the Re- 
publicans just flatly announced: No 
more, no more nominees. 

The Senator from Delaware not only 
did not do that. As of the last day of 
the Senate, I was able to work with the 
White House and convince my col- 
leagues to add I believe an additional 
22 nominees. I did not have to do a sin- 
gle one, not a single one. 

I might also point out—we will get 
that chart tomorrow—to the Senator 
that what happened was the Bush ad- 
ministration not unlike this adminis- 
tration making a similar mistake, 
spent, wasted, well over 2 years in 
sending up nominees. 

It was not until the second or the 
third quarter of the last year of the ad- 
ministration that they sent up batches 
of 40 and 50 at a shot. Having warned 
them—I will enter all of this in the 
RECORD for the Senator—having 
warned them as chairman, beginning as 
early as the previous fall, please send 
me your nominees because we are 
never going to be able to get them 
done. 

Because I might point out, I went to 
that administration at this end and 
said, authorize us to have more inves- 
tigators. We do not have enough inves- 
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tigators to do this. They said, no. The 
Republicans on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee along with the Democrats on the 
Judiciary Committee the previous No- 
vember said we will consider no more 
judicial nominees because you refused 
to give us access to the FBI files; un- 
precedented. 

So we wasted 4 months, I believe, at 
least 3, November, December, most of 
January, into February. We did not act 
on any nominee because the commit- 
tee, Republicans and Democrats, said, 
we will consider none of the nominees 
because, Mr. President, you are chang- 
ing the rules of the game. You are say- 
ing, because you, I assume because he 
thought I was going to get political 
gain in the aftermath of the Anita Hill- 
Clarence Thomas debacle, they said, we 
are not going to give you access to in- 
formation. 

Mr. HELMS. Would the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BIDEN. I am happy to. 

Mr. HELMS. I do not mean to be im- 
pertinent. But is the Senator suggest- 
ing that I even knew any activities of 
any other Republican? 

Mr. BIDEN. No. I am not talking 
about the Senator. I am responding to 
the comment. 

Mr. HELMS. As this chart shows, 
here is a nominee referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee on November 20, 1991. 
Here is one referred in June 1992. An- 
other in November 1991—they were all 
sitting in the committee for a long 
time. 

Mr. BIDEN. I understand that. I am 
saying I will submit all of them in the 
RECORD to answer all of them. I was 
making the generic point. If the Sen- 
ator wants to stay, we can go into 
more detail on it. 

The point I am making is the reason 
some of the nominees did not get 
through is because they were ex- 
tremely controversial. The reason 
many others did not get through is be- 
cause they were submitted late in the 
game. I went down and sat with the 
President of the United States and 
then sat with the Chief of Staff of the 
White House. I said, all these nominees 
you have here we cannot do them all. 
Who do you want done? 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Is the Senator saying I 
blue slipped some of these people? 

Mr. BIDEN. No. 

Mr. HELMS. How did you know they 
were controversial? : 

Mr. BIDEN. Because everyone said 
there were at least a half-dozen occa- 
sions, if they come up, there is going to 
be extended debate on the Senate floor. 
And Senators not from the States from 
which they came—Senators from 
States from which they did not hail 
were the ones who made clear where 
they were and how long they were 
going to debate, just like the Senator 
from North Carolina is doing now. The 
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same thing. It is appropriate. It is not 
inappropriate. 

I would just point out, at least not- 
withstanding that, nobody—and I did 
not allow anybody on the committee to 
do what the Senator—not the Senator, 
the Republican Party—officially did in 
the Senate in Jimmy Carter's last 
year. They said no more nominees, Mr. 
President, period. I will get the state- 
ments. I will put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will yield 
to me, let my say once more, and I am 
growing weary of saying it. I never had 
a minute’s problem with the Carter ad- 
ministration’s handling on nomina- 
tions. 

Mr. BIDEN. I am not suggesting that 
the Senator did. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator from Dela- 
ware said Republicans. I had no part in 
that. Ido not know what the Senator is 
talking about. I never blue slipped any- 
body in my life before now. 

Mr. BIDEN. If the Senator will yield, 
this has nothing to do with blue slips, 
What I am responding to now is the 
Senator asserting that all of the judi- 
cial nominees he listed on the board 
were stopped by blue slips. Is that his 
point? 

Mr. HELMS. No. 

Mr. BIDEN. I did not think so. 

Mr. HELMS. I am saying the Senator 
from Delaware is talking about one 
man stopping it. The chairman during 
all of this time had inordinate power, I 
say to my friend. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator believes I have that much power, I 
respectfully suggest he yield to me now 
because he cannot win. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield the floor. I hope 
we can go home. 

Mr. BIDEN. I am prepared to do that. 
I look to the acting leader. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence to a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I send a 
cloture motion to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the Chair directs the 
clerk to read the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate on Executive 
Calendar No. 288, the nomination of Walter 
Dellinger to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral: 
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Harlan Mathews, Russell D. Feingold, 
Tom Daschle, Harry Reid, Dianne Fein- 
stein, Barbara Boxer, John Glenn, 
Patty Murray, David Pryor, Jim Sas- 
ser, Wendell Ford, Harris Wofford, Max 
Baucus, Paul Wellstone, Edward M. 
Kennedy, Daniel K. Akaka, Joe Biden. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I send a 
cloture motion to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of rule XXII, the 
vote on this cloture motion occur at 3 
p.m. Thursday, October 7, with the 
mandatory live quorum waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will read the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate on Executive 
Calendar No. 288, the nomination of Walter 
Dellinger to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral: 

Harlan Mathews, Russell D. Feingold, 
Tom Daschle, Harry Reid, Dianne Fein- 
stein, Barbara Boxer, John Glenn, 
Patty Murray, David Pryor, Jim Sas- 
ser, Wendell Ford, Harris Wofford, Max 
Baucus, Paul Wellstone, Edward M. 
Kennedy, Daniel K. Akaka, Joe Biden. 


EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be discharged from 
further consideration of the following 
nominees and that they be placed on 
the calendar: Madeleine K. Albright, 
William F. Goodling, Sam Gejdenson, 
Edward S. Walker, Jr., Karl F. 
Inderfurth and Victor Marrero. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will return to legislative session. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF BUILDING SCIENCES 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1992—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM 49 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements 
of section 809 of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1701j-2(j)), I trans- 
mit herewith the 16th annual report of 
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the National Institute of Building 
Sciences for fiscal year 1992. 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, October 6, 1993. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COR- 
PORATION FOR HOUSING PART- 
NERSHIPS AND THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING PARTNERSHIP FOR FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1992-MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 50 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the twenty- 
fourth annual report of the National 
Corporation for Housing Partnerships 
and the National Housing Partnership 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1992, as required by section 3938(a)(1) of 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, October 6, 1993. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:22 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2446) making appropriations 
for military construction for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes, and agrees to a con- 
ference with the Senate; and appoints 
Mr. HEFNER, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mrs. 
MEEK, Mr. DICKS, Mr. DIXON, Mr. FAZIO, 
Mr. HOYER, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. NATCHER, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. CALLAHAN, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. HOBSON, and Mr. MCDADE 
as the managers of the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following joint 
resolution, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to designate 
the months of October 1993 and October 1994 
as “Country Music Month.” 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message further announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled joint resolution: 

S.J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to designate 
the months of October 1993 and October 1994 
as ‘‘Country Music Month.” 

At 4 p.m., a message from the House 
of Representatives, delivered by Mr. 
Hays, announced that the House has 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2401. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personnel strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 
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H.R. 2659. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend pro- 
grams relating to the transplantation of or- 
gans and of bone marrow. 

The message also announced that the 
House has passed the following bill, 
with amendments, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 422. An act to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to ensure the efficient and 
fair operation of the government securities 
market, in order to protect investors and fa- 
cilitate government borrowing at the lowest 
possible cost to taxpayers, and to prevent 
false and misleading statements in connec- 
tion with offerings of government securities. 

——EEEEE 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following measure was read the 
first and second times by unanimous 
consent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2659. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend pro- 
grams relating to the transplantation of or- 
gans and of bone marrow; to the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


EC-1582. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, report on the production and ex- 
change of cartographic products and serv- 
ices; to the Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1583. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Heavy Duty Trans- 
port Technology Program Plan 1994-1998""; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, 

EC-1584. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on a plan for improving the in- 
tegration of Department of Energy basic en- 
ergy research with other departmental en- 
ergy programs; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-1585. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting, a notice relative to a bill (H.R. 2445) en- 
titled “Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994"’; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

EC-1586. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Comptroller, Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report on program ac- 
tivities to facilitate weapons destruction and 
nonproliferation in the Former Soviet Union 
for the period April 1, 1993 through June 30, 
1993; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1587. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
public housing agency use of the Section 8 
project-based component of the Rental Cer- 
tificate Program; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1588. A communication from the In- 
terim Chief Executive Officer of the Resolu- 
tion Trust Corporation and the Executive Di- 
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rector of the Thrift Depositor Protection 
Oversight Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the unaudited financial 
statements for the period December 3, 1992 
through June 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 

EC-1589. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act to raise 
the statutory ceiling on license fees; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry. 

EC-1590. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of a building project survey for Jack- 
sonville, Florida; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-1591. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Administrator, General Services Admin- 
istration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of a building project survey for 
Brownsville, Texas; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

EC-1592. A communication from the In- 
spector General, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Superfund Costs Claimed by the De- 
partment of Energy Under Interagency 
Agreements with EPA—Fiscal Year 1992"; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1593. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the assessment of needs for publicly 
owned wastewater treatment facilities, cor- 
rection of combined sewer overflows, and 
management of storm water and nonpoint 
source pollution in the United States; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1594. A communication from the In- 
spector General, Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Superfund program for fiscal 
year 1992; to the Committee on Environ- 
mental and Public Works. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 773. A bill to require the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency to 
establish a program to encourage voluntary 
environmental cleanup of facilities to foster 
their economic redevelopment, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 103-157). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science and Transportation: 

David J. Barram, of California, to be Dep- 
uty Secretary of Commerce. 

Diane Blair, of Arkansas, to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting for a term expiring 
January 31, 1998. 

Reed E. Hundt, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for a term of 5 years from July 1, 1993. 

Steven O. Palmer, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Transportation. 
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Frank Eugene Kruesi, of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Transportation. 

James E. Hall, of Tennessee, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Transportation Safety 
Board for the term expiring December 31, 
1997. 


(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 


ate.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, I also report favor- 
ably three nomination lists in the 
Coast Guard, which were printed in full 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of Sep- 
tember 7 and 14 and October 4, 1993, and 
ask unanimous consent, to save the ex- 
pense of reprinting on the Executive 
Calendar, that these nominations lie at 
the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 

The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

Anne H. Lewis, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. 

Katharine G. Abraham, of Iowa, to be Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, for a term of 4 years. 

Hulett Hall Askew, of Georgia, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1995. 

Laveeda Morgan Battle, of Alabama, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1995. 

John G. Brooks, of Massachusetts, to be 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 19965. 

Nancy Hardin Rogers, of Ohio, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1995. 

Douglas S. Eakeley, of New Jersey, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1996. 

F. William McCalpin, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1996. 

Maria Luisa Mercado, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1996. 

Thomas F. Smegal, Jr., of California, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1996 

John T, Broderick, Jr., of New Hampshire, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation for a term 
expiring July 13, 1996. 

Ernestine P. Watlington, of Pennsylvania, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Legal Services Corporation for a term 
expiring July 13, 1996. 

Edna Fairbanks-Williams, of Vermont, to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation for a term expir- 
ing July 13, 1995. 

Neal F, Lane, of Oklahoma, to be Director 
of the National Science Foundation for a 
term of 6 years. 
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(The above nominations were re- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. SHELBY (for himself, Mr. Gor- 
TON, Mr. MATHEWS, Mr. PACKWOOD, 
Mr. COCHRAN, and Mr. HEFLIN): 

S. 1521. A bill to reauthorize and amend the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973 to improve 
and protect the integrity of the programs of 
such Act for the conservation of threatened 
and endangered species, to ensure balanced 
consideration of all impacts of decisions im- 
plementing such Act, to provide for equi- 
table treatment of non-Federal persons and 
Federal agencies under such Act, to encour- 
age non-Federal persons to contribute volun- 
tarily to species conservation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. INOUYE, 
and Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN); 

S. 1522. A bill to direct the United States 
Sentencing Commission to promulgate 
guidelines or amend existing guidelines to 
provide sentencing enhancements of not less 
than 3 offense levels for hate crimes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. DODD, Mr. SIMON, 
and Mr. WOFFORD): 

S. 1523. A bill to reauthorize certain pro- 
grams under the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SHELBY (for himself, Mr. 


GORTON, Mr. MATHEWS, Mr. 
PACKWOOD, Mr. COCHRAN, and 
Mr. HEFLIN): 


S. 1521. A bill to reauthorize and 
amend the Endangered Species Act of 
1973 to improve and protect the integ- 
rity of the programs of such act for the 
conservation of threatened and endan- 
gered species, to ensure balanced con- 
sideration of all impacts of decisions 
implementing such act, to provide for 
equitable treatment of non-Federal 
persons and Federal agencies under 
such act, to encourage non-Federal per- 
sons to contribute voluntarily to spe- 
cies conservation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

THE ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT PROCEDURAL 

REFORM AMENDMENTS OF 1993 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be here today with Senator 
GORTON to introduce the Endangered 
Species Act procedural reform amend- 
ments. 
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This bill that we are going to intro- 
duce in a few minutes would reauthor- 
ize the Endangered Species Act while 
making many long overdue changes in 
the statute itself. 

This legislation, Mr. President, is the 
culmination of over a year of work to 
put together comprehensive legislation 
that maintains strong species preserva- 
tion while bringing new balance and 
clarity to the Endangered Species Act. 

Most importantly, the bill addresses 
the legitimate concerns of States in 
every region of the country, whether 
they are characterized by a preponder- 
ance of either public or private lands. 

With respect to balance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the procedural reform amend- 
ments would make several needed 
changes in the ESA. Currently, as you 
well know, the Endangered Species Act 
treats private landowners far dif- 
ferently from public agencies. This leg- 
islation would create a consultation 
process for private individuals similar 
to that process that is now available to 
Federal agencies. At present, there is 
no set process where private citizens 
can even find out if they are in viola- 
tion of the Endangered Species Act. 

In addition, the bill will create a 
workable exemption process for indi- 
viduals when a given action would not 
jeopardize an entire species or when an 
individual complies with an alternative 
plan that is offered by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. President, such a mechanism is 
absolutely necessary because while 
thousands of incidental take permits 
have been granted to Federal agencies, 
less than 20 such exemptions have been 
provided for private landowners in the 
past 20 years of the Endangered Species 
Act’s existence. 

In addition, the entire cost of the 
compliance with the ESA falls on pri- 
vate individuals. At present, there is 
no recourse for private property owners 
to gain compensation for diminished 
value when they are affected by Endan- 
gered Species Act. 

In addition, the entire cost of creat- 
ing a habitat conservation plan and 
any accompanying legal expenses must 
be borne by the private citizen. The 
procedural reform amendments provide 
for compensation for substantially di- 
minished property value and for part of 
the cost of complying with the con- 
servation plan itself. 

Mr. President, this feature of the bill 
is of critical importance because it 
asks the Congress to recognize and af- 
firm the constitutional right to com- 
pensation for property loss. Far too 
much regulatory law, including the En- 
dangered Species Act, fails to account 
for the trampling of private property 
rights and places a hidden tax of bil- 
lions of dollars per year on citizens of 
this country. 

These compensation provisions would 
establish a precedent for Congress to 
account for the impact of regulatory 
law on private property owners. 
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With respect to the listing process 
and the designation of critical habitat, 
this legislation that we are introducing 
today would make several significant 
moderating changes. 

First, the bill creates a mandatory 
exclusion of areas from critical habitat 
designation in cases when economic 
impact outweighs the benefits of habi- 
tat declaration. 

Second, the bill allows the judicial 
review of petitions to list species. At 
present, only decisions not to list are 
subject to challenge. All three of these 
provisions provide fairness and flexibil- 
ity that the current law lacks. 

With respect to focus, Mr. President, 
the legislation makes several impor- 
tant changes in the act. 

First, it establishes a priority for 
species listing that begins with a single 
species genus. At present, we have seen 
the proliferation of listing proposals 
based on what is commonly called the 
splitter approach to species listed. As a 
result, local populations that may be 
in decline are being listed as distinct 
species regardless of the overall status 
of the entire species in other areas. 

In my State of Alabama alone, there 
are now 375 listed or candidate species 
because of species splitting. 

Second, the bill will establish a 
workable recovery process for viable 
recovery plans. At present, the Endan- 
gered Species Act is an open ended and 
unfocused act with respect to the pro- 
cedures for species recovery. A work- 
able recovery process will provide a 
clear goal and direction for recovery of 
each listed species. 

Finally, Mr. President, the bill 
tightens the take provision that I al- 
luded to. The definition of ‘take’ is 
more narrowly defined so as to get 
away from the present and I believe ab- 
surdly broad interpretation of take to 
mean any modification of habitat. 

Mr. President, the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act is 20 years old and in dire need 
of restructuring. The changes that I 
outlined above are moderate and sen- 
sible. They simply ask that we make 
the ESA work for humans as well as 
other species. 

While some extremists may brand 
this bill as an attempt to gut the En- 
dangered Species Act, this legislation 
in reality does nothing to harm the 
ability of the act to preserve species. 
Rather, Mr. President, these amend- 
ments only bring the calculation of 
human economic needs and sensible en- 
forcement into play with respect to an 
inflexible and outdated statute. 

If the goal of the Endangered Species 
Act is species preservation, as I think 
it should be, then I see no reasonable 
objection to these amendments. If, 
however, one sees the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act as a vehicle to impede eco- 
nomic development, deprive people of 
property and to strip human dignity, 
then they will surely object to this 
type of legislation. 
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I would note to my colleagues that 
this debate will only continue to grow 
in importance. As more and more spe- 
cies are listed and greater numbers of 
jobs and livelihoods are lost because of 
the inflexibility of the present law, the 
cry will continue to grow from citizens 
in every region of the country for 
human dignity to be given equal 
weight to species preservation under 
Federal law. 

The northern spotted owl is only the 
tip of the iceberg. For every spotted 
owl, there is an Alabama sturgeon or 
California gnatcatcher waiting to de- 
prive Americans of their jobs or prop- 
erty. This is not a Republican or Demo- 
cratic issue. I believe that the Endan- 
gered Species Act is an act that knows 
no geographical boundaries or political 
identifications. 

In this spirit I urge my colleagues to 
join us in this important endeavor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that Senator GORTON, Senator 
MATHEWS, Senator PACKWOOD, Senator 
HEFLIN, and Senator COCHRAN be listed 
as original cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion. 
Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I am 
proud to appear here today with my 
distinguished friend and colleague, 
Senator RICHARD SHELBY, in introduc- 
ing the Endangered Species Act Proce- 
dural Reform Amendments of 1993. 

This act must be made to work bet- 
ter for both the troubled species it is 
designed to save and, certainly as im- 
portant, it must work better for the 
people whose lives are impacted by 
what the Government does in the name 
of the environment. We can and must 
have a Federal law which is designed to 
prevent the wholesale extinction of 
species of plants and animals. We can- 
not, however, justify and ratify the 
economic devastation and dislocation 
of American families and communities 
in the name of the environment, with- 
out any attempt to balance competing 
goods and costs. 

The amendments to the Endangered 
Species Act in this bill will provide a 
balanced approach to making the ESA 
work for all of God’s creatures by put- 
ting human values back into the equa- 
tion. While the procedural changes in- 
cluded in this bill will affect such 
things as the listing of species, critical 
habitat designation and the consulta- 
tion processes, these amendments not 
gut the ESA, as many environmental 
lobbyists will try to claim. These same 
environmentalists are trying to escape 
serious debate about reauthorizing the 
ESA even as the economic dislocation 
caused by the act is starting to cause a 
groundswell of support for the kind of 
changes embodied in this bill. 

The environmentalists and many in 
Congress claim that we incorrectly 
frame this debate as one of econom- 
ics—a jobs versus the species of the 
month conflict. Environmentalists are 
now claiming that it is “12 years of ne- 
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glect’’ that has created such draconian 
ESA requirements. And, they claim, if 
we take an ecosystems approach to 
saving species, the ESA can be made to 
work more effectively. Perhaps it will, 
but only at the expense of the devasta- 
tion of more people and communities. 
In fact, to some in Congress the Presi- 
dent’s Pacific Northwest forest con- 
ference plan is an indication of 
ecosystems management that is a bet- 
ter method of enforcing the ESA. 

To the contrary, the President’s for- 
est plan represents everything that is 
wrong with the ESA. The President’s 
plan was developed with only perfunc- 
tory consultation with those people 
most directly impacted and with the 
sole goal of determining what was nec- 
essary to recover the species irrespec- 
tive of the economic and social im- 
pacts. 

The administration publicly admit- 
ted that it could do no more for the 
Northwest’s timber communities be- 
cause of the Endangered Species Act. 
The administration believes that the 
ESA requires it to reduce timber har- 
vests in the Northwest so dramatically 
that thousands more people will be 
thrown out of work on top of the thou- 
sands already out of work. The commu- 
nities in which these people live, work, 
and pray will be sentenced to die be- 
cause of a decision by our Federal Gov- 
ernment that the assured survival of 
the spotted owl must be given prece- 
dence over human lives and commu- 
nities. 

Look at the communities of people 
who were first overlooked and de- 
stroyed in the wake of the President's 
plan. These two tables, Mr. President, 
show that since 1989, the year that 
marks the beginning of the spotted 
owl-related timber supply problems, 
more than 3,000 people have lost their 
jobs in Washington State alone in saw- 
mills and plywood/panel/veneer produc- 
ing manufacturing. In the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest, this figure is more 
than 16,000 people. 

Perhaps even more dramatic is this 
picture, a map of the State of Washing- 
ton alone. Each star on this map rep- 
resents a mill in which there are real, 
hard-working Americans, in commu- 
nities like Grays Harbor, Forks, 
Hoquiam, Aberdeen, White Swan, Ste- 
venson, Morton, Goldendale, and Long- 
view. The stars represent people like 
Larry Mason and Ken Corey and the 
people they employed. The stars and 
the numbers I have outlined represent 
only losses of jobs in mills which have 
entirely closed down, Mr. President. 
They do not include dramatic job 
losses in mills which are operating at 
75 percent or 50 percent or 25 percent of 
their previous capacity. Nor do these 
figures include the three, four or five 
other jobs that are supported by these 
high-paying manufacturing jobs. 

For example, these figures miss peo- 
ple like Jim Gold, Barb Mossman, and 
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Bob Lloyd, who harvested the timber 
or got the timber to the mills. These 
figures also missed people like Keith 
Steele and his employees. Keith owns a 
couple of small department stores in 
timber-dependent communities and has 
suffered a 20-percent drop in business, a 
drop he attributes to the spotted owl. 

How can the environmental commu- 
nity and those who do their will in 
Congress claim that the problems of 
the ESA should not be framed as a jobs 
versus species conflict? Can you tell a 
displaced timber worker or pulp and 
paper mill worker or someone whose 
job was dependent on a timber industry 
worker that he or she would be better 
off under the Clinton ecosystems ap- 
proach? I do not think you can hon- 
estly say that, and that is why I am 
here today. Clearly, the ESA is broken, 
and it must be fixed. 

Let me touch briefly on some of the 
important changes that our bill will 
make in the Endangered Species Act. 
Under the ESA, as amended by this 
bill, biology will remain the sole basis 
upon which threatened or endangered 
status is determined for a species. The 
only significant change these amend- 
ments make to the listing process is to 
require a blind peer review of the data 
used in listing if requested by any 
member of the public. 

For example, ‘‘NBC News” just did an 
extended piece which calls into ques- 
tion both the scientific determinations 
that there are few remaining owls and 
that the owls only breed in old growth. 
Given the economically disastrous im- 
pact on the Northwest and the new 
data, I think that no one can reason- 
ably oppose making sure that the 
science that goes into a listing is the 
best science available. 

Next, our bill adds an entirely new 
section to the Endangered Species Act 
relating to the development and imple- 
mentation of recovery plans for species 
that are listed as endangered or threat- 
ened. This section of the bill requires 
the Federal Government to do three 
things after listing: 

First, a biological assessment which 
considers the significance of the spe- 
cies, its geographic ranges and the 
practicality of recovery of the species. 

Second, assess the social and eco- 
nomic impacts of listing in the attend- 
ant conservation measures which may 
be required. 

Third, assess the intergovernmental 
impacts on local laws and regulations. 

This section of the bill also requires 
the development of a wide range of al- 
ternatives. These options must range 
from no Federal action to intensive 
Federal management of the species 
and/or its habitat. Under this section, 
the Government is required fully to ex- 
plain the option it chooses, report the 
status of the species to Congress every 
2 years, and thoroughly review these 
plans every 5 years. Adding new sec- 
tions to a portion of Federal law is not 
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gutting it by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. 

Some of the most important changes 
that our bill will make in the Endan- 
gered Species Act will require that 
non-Federal agencies and private indi- 
viduals bear burdens under the act no 
more onerous than those imposed on 
Federal agencies. Currently, non-Fed- 
eral agencies and private individuals 
do not have a right to the consultation 
process set out in the ESA. Only Fed- 
eral agencies can use the consultation 
process to deal with problems arising 
after listing of a species. Our bill modi- 
fies the ESA to provide access to the 
consultation process for non-Federal 
agencies and for private individuals. 
This new consultation process requires 
the Federal Government to complete 
the consultation within 90 days. If no 
jeopardy is found or if an individual is 
willing to accept a reasonable alter- 
native to the action for which he re- 
quested consultation, the agency must 
issue an incidental take permit. 

Our ESA amendments will add a new 
section to protect individuals whose 
private property is significantly re- 
duced in value because of the ESA. 
This section requires the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay those individuals 
whose property is diminished in value 
by actions of a Federal agency under 
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the ESA or by result of processing an 
incidental take permit, the fair value 
of the loss imposed by those govern- 
mental actions. 

This provision is especially impor- 
tant to the families whose lives are 
being destroyed by the ESA—and it 
will undoubtedly draw screams from 
some environmentalists. I hope that 
those who dare oppose this provision 
will take time to reflect on their own 
lives, their own finances, and their own 
senses of security. I hope that they will 
try to understand the trauma of having 
the bottom ripped out of a family’s fi- 
nancial security. It is utter cruelty for 
Government actions to destroy com- 
pletely everything from a family’s in- 
come to its lifetime investment. This 
reasonable provision will only ease the 
economic blows dealt to people whose 
lives are impacted by the ESA. 

In my view, there is no more fun- 
damental right in the Constitution 
than that embodied in the fifth amend- 
ment protections against the taking of 
private property without just com- 
pensation. Our amendments ensure 
that the rights embodied in the Con- 
stitution are also respected in the im- 
plementation of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. 

Finally, our bill amends the ESA to 
provide a mechanism to enter into the 
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kinds of agreements that those cham- 
pioning the ecosystem approach should 
applaud. Here our bill gives the Gov- 
ernment the ability to enter into coop- 
erative management agreements with 
States, local governments and willing 
private parties that control critical 
habitat affected by the ESA. The 
CMA's envisioned in our amendments 
to the ESA must: First, promote the 
conservation of the species; and second, 
provide for a public comment period on 
a CMA. After approval, the bill sus- 
pends the listing, critical habitat, re- 
covery planning, and consultation re- 
quirements for activities by a party to 
a CMA. 


I look forward to working with Sen- 
ators SHELBY, PACKWOOD, MATHEWS, 
HEFLIN, and COCHRAN on this cause. I 
hope to see many more Senators join 
us in this fight. Many communities and 
lives depend on our fixing the ESA. For 
these people as well as for the species 
the ESA is designed to protect, it is a 
fight we must win. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that replicates of the charts and 
map which I pointed to be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 


rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


TABLE 1—OREGON/WASHINGTON/IDAHO/CALIFORNIA MILL CLOSURES 


Sawmills Plywood/panel/veneer Combined sawmill and panel 
Z Production (mil- 
Production (mil- Number of em- Number of em- Number of em- 
Number of mills lion beard feet) ployees Number of milis lion Pasa a ployees Number of mills ployees 
13 355 748 18 362 762 21 1,510 
22 912 2,128 115 1,403 2,720 3 4,848 
34 1.273 2.619 714 833 1.230 48 3,849 
31 1,142 2.162 21 2,223 1,919 52 4,081 
18 959 1,643 878 880 24 2.523 
Total . 118 4,461 9,300 64 5.699 7511 182 16,811 
‘Includes two pulp mills. 
2 Includes one pulp mill. 
Source: PFE & Associates, Eugene, OR. 
TABLE 2.—WASHINGTON MILL CLOSURES 
Sawmills Plywood/paneV/veneer Combined sawmill and panel 
Production (mil- 
Production (mil- Number of em- f Number of em- Number of em- 
Number of mills lion board feet) ployees Number of mills lion Majeri ployees Number of mills ployees 
1 2 6 1 35 25 2 31 
3 42 109 15 246 1,310 8 1419 
13 186 511 5 187 208 18 19 
8 116 270 2 204 95 10 365 
7 455 547 2 2 179 627 
Total . 32 791 1,353 15 957 1,808 47 3,161 
"includes one pulp mill. 
Source: PFE & Associates, Eugene, OR. 
Year Type Company County City Production Employment 
» $ Beaver Lumber ..... 2 6 
VE West Veneer 35 25 
PL Custom Plywood 40 100 
PU ITT Rayonier ...... 310 600 
S Jeld-Wen/White Swan Forest Products 40 100 
$ M. J. Lumber Company ... 1 5 
PL Puget 92 150 
S Raymong Il. Sartwell 1 4 
PL Stevenson Co-Ply, Inc 114 175 
. PY Weyerhaeuser ........ 385 285 
. § Auburn Sawmill 1 0 
S Bergeron Lumber a 1 3 
S Carey and Sons ..... 3 28 
VE Dahlstrom Lumber ...... 40 20 
> Far West Lumber Co. Inc . 1 0 
S ITT Rayonier .…….. 34 100 
S 22 120 
. $ 4 21 


Mason Lumber Products 
Quinalt Shingle & Lumber 
W.. Forest Products, LP 


Biose Cascade ........ 
Mt. Adams Timber Products .. 
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Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues 
today in introducing the Endangered 
Species Act Procedural Reform Amend- 
ments of 1993. 

The Endangered Species Act in its 
current form is an Act gone awry and 
is wreaking havoc on our communities, 
particularly in the Pacific Northwest, 
but increasingly nationwide. 

In the Northwest alone, since the 
spotted owl was listed as threatened in 
1990, millions of acres of Federal 
timberland and thousands of private 
acres have been set aside for owls. Esti- 
mates of the number of jobs that will 
be lost as a result of this action range 
anywhere from 35,000 to 150,000. 

Little did we know when we passed 
the Endangered Species Act back in 
1973, the direction it would take and 
how it would be used as a tool by envi- 
ronmentalists to shut down entire re- 
gions. The Endangered Species Act is 
today being applied in a manner far be- 
yond what any of us envisioned when 
we wrote it 20 years ago. It was origi- 
nally conceived as a law to ensure the 
survival of species threatened with, or 
in danger of, extinction because of in- 
dividual actions such as roads, sewer 
systems, dams, and other such 
projects, on a site-specific species-spe- 
cific basis. Today the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act is being applied across entire 
States, across entire regions. The re- 
sult is that it now affects millions 
upon millions of acres of publicly and 
privately owned land, tens of thou- 
sands of human beings, and hundreds of 
rural communities. 

According to Edward O. Wilson, a re- 
nowned entomologist at Harvard, there 
may be something on the order of 100 
million species, of which only 1.4 mil- 
lion have been named. How many bil- 
lions of dollars are we willing to spend 
attempting to save fungi, insects, and 
bacteria we've never heard of, and for 
which there may be little or no chance 
of recovery in any case. The Federal 
Government has already spent hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars and, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, will have to spend billions more 
for the recovery of currently listed and 
candidate species. Additional indirect 
costs imposed on American citizens al- 
ready potentially reach into the bil- 
lions. 

Mr. President, for years we consid- 
ered the needs of humans as though 
nothing else mattered. Now, under the 
Endangered Species Act, we are at- 
tempting to consider the needs of fish, 
wildlife, and plants as though nothing 
else matters. Both policies are short- 
sighted and flawed. We need a process 
to protect plants and animals which 
recognizes legitimate human needs. 
The present Endangered Species Act 
does not achieve this balance. 

That is why today I am joining with 
my colleagues in introducing legisla- 
tion to bring balance to the Endan- 
gered Species Act. This legislation will 
require not only that economic and so- 
cial impacts of designating critical 
habitat be considered, but also impacts 
from listing the species. The bill re- 
quires, rather than allows, the Sec- 
retaries of Interior and Commerce to 
exclude areas from critical habitat 
based on the balancing of costs and 
benefits to society. 

Mr. President, I support the original 
intent of the Endangered Species Act. 
It is not our goal with this legislation 
to abandon our national commitment 
to the protection of endangered spe- 
cies. However, we believe the act can, 
and should, do a better job of balancing 
jobs and economic opportunity with 
species protection. 

All we are asking is that the Endan- 
gered Species Act be amended so that 
the decision to protect a species is a 
balanced decision, not one based solely 
on science, to the exclusion of all other 
factors. This bill achieves the balance 
we are seeking. It contains several key 
components that I.consider essential to 
any bill to amend and reauthorize the 
Endangered Species Act. Those compo- 
nents are: 
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First, ensuring scientific integrity in 
the listing, critical habitat designa- 
tion, and consultation process. 

Second, requiring that a range of re- 
covery options be analyzed, giving pri- 
ority to those measures that impose 
the least cost to the economy and em- 
ployment. 

Third, requiring the recovery team to 
assess both economic and social im- 
pacts in its recovery planning options. 

Fourth, requiring compensation for 
property owners denied use and value 
of their land. 

While this bill is not a perfect bill, it 
will begin the debate which is long 
overdue. I believe this legislation is the 
best vehicle for bringing balance to the 
Federal listing and protection process. 

Our bill is supported by a wide coali- 
tion of grassroots groups which rely 
upon natural resources. The coalition 
counts among its members miners, 
ranchers, timberland owners, farmers, 
manufacturers, and the fisheries indus- 
try, as well as organized labor. 
Through this coalition, the other side 
of the protection argument is finally 
being heard. 

Mr. President, the time is ripe to 
enact meaningful reform, and I urge 
my colleagues to work with us in the 
months ahead to make the necessary 
changes which will permit the consid- 
eration of economic factors and ensure 
that humans are once again included in 
the equation. 


By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself, 
Mrs. BOXER, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
INOUYE, and Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN): 

S. 1522. A bill to direct the United 
States Sentencing Commission to pro- 
mulgate guidelines or amend existing 
guidelines to provide sentencing en- 
hancements of not less than three of- 
fense levels for hate crimes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

HATE CRIMES SENTENCING ENHANCEMENT ACT 

OF 1993 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 

am pleased today to introduce the Hate 
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Crimes Sentencing Act of 1993 on be- 
half of myself and Senators BOXER, 
CAMPBELL, INOUYE, and MOSELEY- 
BRAUN. 

Iam also pleased to join with my col- 
leagues to speak today about an issue 
that concerns us all greatly—the rise 
in crimes of hate and prejudice around 
this country. In fact, in Los Angeles 
County alone, the level of hate crimes 
rose 11 percent in 1992, and hit an all- 
time high—736 incidents, including 3 
murders. 

Within a square mile in Sacramento, 
there have been four racially moti- 
vated firebombings in the past 10 
weeks—and two have occurred in just 
the last week. Just yesterday, the 
home of Chinese-American Councilman 
James Yee in Sacramento was 
firebombed with a molotov cocktail. 

Just this past Saturday, at 1:45 in the 
morning, someone deliberately threw a 
molotov cocktail through the front 
door of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League office in Sacramento, burning 
it to the ground. 

Earlier this summer, the Sacramento 
chapter of the NAACP and a synagogue 
were firebombed. After Saturday 
night’s firebombing of the Japanese- 
American Citizens League, an anony- 
mous caller representing the Aryan 
Liberation Front said, “Anyone who 
shows support for the JACL will be 
shot." 

Last New Year’s Day in Tampa, FL, 
two white men set an African-Amer- 
ican man on fire with the intent to kill 
him—a crime none of us can condone. 
Thirty-two-year-old Christopher Wil- 
son was taken to a field, doused with 
gasoline, and set on fire. All the while, 
the two men verbally assaulted Wilson 
with racial slurs. Just recently, those 
two men were convicted and now face 
possible life imprisonment. 

This past August in Concord, just 
outside San Francisco, a 25-year-old 
Japanese exchange student was found 
shot to death near a Bay Area Rapid 
Transit system station. At the time of 
the slaying it was thought that the mo- 
tive for the shooting was robbery— 
however, the victim was found with his 
money still in his wallet. 

In another case, disaster was averted 
when Federal agents and Los Angeles 
police officers uncovered plots by white 
supremacists to assassinate Rodney 
King and prominent African-American 
and Jewish city leaders, and to blow up 
the First African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Los Angeles. 

According to the FBI, racial bias mo- 
tivated 7 out of 10 hate crime offenses 
reported in 1991. Of those bias crimes, 
36 percent were directed against Afri- 
can-Americans. 

In addition, the Klanwatch project of 
the Southern Poverty Law Center 
found that the number of white su- 
premacist hate groups increased by 27 
percent, from 273 to 346 in 1991. 

The National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force reported a 3l-percent increase in 
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antigay and lesbian violence between 
1990 and 1991 in five major cities: Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
New York, and San Francisco. 

The Anti-Defamation League’s 1991 
national survey of anti-Semitic at- 
tacks showed 1,879 incidents of vandal- 
ism, harassment, or violence, an in- 
crease of 11 percent over 1990 totals. 

More than ever, I believe the Federal 
Government needs to help deter these 
violent assaults by severely punishing 
their perpetrators. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today—which recently passed by a 
voice vote in the House of Representa- 
tives and is patterned after State legis- 
lation unanimously upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in June—will substan- 
tially increase the penalties now avail- 
able for hate crimes under Federal sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

The Hate Crimes Sentencing En- 
hancement Act of 1993 will: 

Define a hate crime as any crime in 
which the defendant intentionally se- 
lects a victim or property as the object 
of a crime because of an individual's 
actual or perceived race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin, ethnicity, gen- 
der, or sexual orientation; 

Requires the U.S. Sentencing Com- 
mission to promote new sentencing 
guidelines, or amend existing ones, for 
hate crimes; and 

Requires the Federal Sentencing 
Commission to increase the penalty for 
hate crimes by at least three offense 
levels over the present sentencing 
guidelines. 

In general, the act is expected to 
keep hate crime offenders behind bars 
one-third longer. 

Crimes based on hate and intolerance 
have no place in our society. Someone 
who selects a victim of a crime based 
on bigotry and hatred, should be sub- 
ject to the stiffest penalties. Increasing 
the penalties for such criminals is both 
reasonable and necessary to deter fur- 
ther attacks based on hate and preju- 
dice. 

I look forward to working closely 
with Senator BIDEN, the majority lead- 
er, and the other sponsors of this legis- 
lation to bring the Hate Crimes Sen- 
tencing Enhancement Act to the Sen- 
ate floor as quickly as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1522 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembied, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Hate Crimes 
Sentencing Enhancement Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2. DIRECTION TO UNITED STATES SENTENC- 
ING COMMISSION. 

(a) DEFINITION.—In this Act, “hate crime” 
means a crime in which the defendant inten- 
tionally selects a victim, or in the case of a 
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property crime, the property that is the ob- 
ject of the crime, because of the actual or 
perceived race, color, religion, national ori- 
gin, ethnicity, gender, or sexual orientation 
of any person. 

(b) SENTENCING ENHANCEMENT.—Pursuant 
to section 994 of title 28, United States Code, 
the United States Sentencing Commission 
shall promulgate guidelines or amend exist- 
ing guidelines to provide sentencing en- 
hancements of not less than 3.offense levels 
for offenses that the finder of fact at trial de- 
termines beyond a reasonable doubt are hate 
crimes. In carrying out this section, the 
United States Sentencing Commission shall 
ensure that there is reasonable consistency 
with other guidelines, avoid duplicative pun- 
ishments for substantially the same offense, 
and take into account any mitigating cir- 
cumstances that might justify exceptions. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I am 
cosponsoring legislation today that I 
believe will go a long way in punishing 
criminals convicted of hate crimes— 
acts committed against individuals 
solely because of their race, religion, 
gender, or sexual orientation. 

Mr. President, as you’re well aware, 
there has been a disturbing increase in 
hate crimes over the past few years. 
Just a few months ago, two offices of 
the NAACP were bombed. Nationwide, 
the incidence of hate crimes has in- 
creased dramatically. In fact, a hate 
crime occurs in the United States 
every 14 minutes according to a re- 
cently released study conducted jointly 
by a Stanford Law School visiting 
scholar and the Center for the Study of 
Ethnic and Racial Violence. The study 
indicates that there were 8,303 hate 
crimes reported to law enforcement 
agencies in 1992. A conservative esti- 
mate of the total number of hate 
crimes is 37,000 nationwide. This num- 
ber is far in excess of previously re- 
ported figures on hate crimes. The 
study examined bias crimes based on 
race, national origin, sexual orienta- 
tion, and religion. Assaults appear to 
be five times as prevalent in hate 
crimes, than in crime overall. Assault 
and intimidation are the most common 
type of offense. The report also docu- 
ments at least 19 bias homicides so far 
in 1993, many committed by skinheads. 

Because these are developments with 
national implications, it’s clear to me 
that it is time to act. The Hate Crimes 
Sentencing Act of 1993 would direct the 
U.S. Sentencing Commission to draft 
sentencing guidelines or amend exist- 
ing guidelines to provide sentencing 
enhancements of not less than three of- 
fense levels for hate crimes. Currently, 
approximately 20 States have laws that 
increase sentences for underlying 
crimes when bias is proven. Almost two 
dozen States have similar statutes 
making bias crimes a distinct charge- 
able offense. Federal legislation that 
enhances penalties for bias crimes has 
been pending for the past two congres- 
sional sessions. 

Hate crimes are not separate, dis- 
tinct offenses, but traditional crimes 
motivated by the offender’s bias. These 
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acts of domestic terrorism strike at 
the essence of the American ideals of 
diversity and individuality, and the im- 
pact is felt not just by the specific tar- 
get of the criminal act, but by all 
members of that group. Any one of us 
can be the victim of a crime motivated 
by hatred or bigotry. But more impor- 
tant, all of us suffer and are outraged 
when a hate crime is committed in our 
community. 

Not more than a decade ago in many 
Western and Midwestern States, res- 
taurants once prominently displayed 
signs that read "No Dogs or Indians Al- 
lowed.” It is still common in some 
States to see bumper stickers that say 
“Save a Walleye Salmon, Spear an In- 
dian.” 

Those visual expressions have led to 
hate crimes directed at American Indi- 
ans, particularly those individuals liv- 
ing near towns that border reserva- 
tions. As we all know, hate crimes are 
not limited to a specific group of peo- 
ple or a particular region of the coun- 
try. For example, in the State of Colo- 
rado, hate crimes have flourished: 

Denver man gets 75-year term for at- 
tacks on Japanese students; 

Gay and Lesbian Community Service 
Center of Colorado complaints up 275 
percent; 

University of Denver—anti-Semitic 
graffiti, July 22, 1992; 

Twenty anti-Semitic incidents in 
1992, in Colorado, up from 17 in 1991; 
and, 

In Colorado Springs man is shot to 
death during a fight involving Latinos 
and African-Americans; in Fort Collins 
a black male is struck by assailants 
making racial slurs and three alleged 
skinheads attack minority college stu- 
dents. 

The U.S. Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously on June 11, 1993, in the case 
Wisconsin versus Mitchell, that these 
sentencing enhancements are constitu- 
tional. 

In a concise, strongly worded opin- 
ion, authored by Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist, the Supreme Court held 
bias crime laws were valid for three 
main reasons: 

First, while the Government cannot 
punish a person’s abstract beliefs, it 
can punish a vast array of depraved 
motives for crimes, including selecting 
a crime victim based on race, religion, 
gender, or sexual orientation. 

Second, the Court found that rather 
than punishing thought, bias crime 
laws properly address the greater indi- 
vidual and societal harm caused by 
these offenses. Reports from the Na- 
tional Institute Against Prejudice and 
Violence, the Center for Democratic 
Renewal, Northeastern University, 
Stanford Law School, the University of 
California, the Southern Poverty Law 
Center Klanwatch, and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League were cited in briefs sub- 
mitted in the case. These studies led 
the Court to conclude that bias crimes 
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are more likely to provoke retaliatory 
crimes, inflict distinct emotional 
harms on their victims and incite com- 
munity unrest. 

Last, the Court upheld bias crime 
penalty enhancement laws because 
they do not prevent people from ex- 
pressing their views or punish expres- 
sion. The Court drew a clear line that 
allows authorities to specifically tar- 
get threats, assaults, and property 
damage when they are motivated by 
prejudice. Nonthreatening bigoted ex- 
pression in and of itself remains off 
limits to criminal prosecution. 

We, as Americans, have a stake in de- 
veloping an effective response to such 
violent bigotry. As President Clinton 
stated in 1992: 

I would support hate crimes legislation to 
enhance the penalty for those kinds of of- 
fenses. I think it’s important in this climate 
to make that kind of statement and I sup- 
port it strongly. 

We can no longer stand back and 
allow such crimes to be committed 
without trying to do something to both 
deter these acts and punish those who 
commit them. 

These crimes demand a priority re- 
sponse because of their special impact 
on both the victim and the victim's 
community. Failure to address this 
unique type of crime could cause an 
isolated incident to explode into wide- 
spread tension within the local commu- 
nity and throughout the Nation. 

It’s important to remember that the 
damage done by hate crimes cannot be 
measured solely in terms of physical 
injury or monetary compensation. We 
simply cannot tolerate such hatred and 
prejudice, nor can we take the risk of 
having this hatred infiltrate our com- 
munities nationwide. I am hopeful that 
many of my colleagues will feel the 
same way that I do and will join me by 
cosponsoring this important piece of 
legislation. 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. DODD, Mr. 
SIMON, and Mr. WOFFORD): 

S. 1523. A bill to reauthorize certain 
programs under the Stewart B. McKin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Commission on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

STEWART B. MC KINNEY HOMELESS ASSISTANCE 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1993 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today, 
on behalf of Senators KASSEBAUM, 
DODD, SIMON, WOFFORD, and myself, I 
am introducing legislation to reauthor- 
ize certain Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act programs. 
These programs, which expire this 
year, will be authorized for 1 year in 
order to put them on the same time 
line with the rest of the McKinney pro- 
grams. Next year we will have the op- 
portunity to conduct a thorough re- 
view of all the McKinney programs as 
part of the reauthorization process. 

The original Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act, enacted in 
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1987, was the first comprehensive legis- 
lation designed to stem the tide of 
homelessness. The legislation we are 
introducing is the first step in the re- 
newal of our commitment to the home- 
less. President Clinton has led the way 
in calling for additional initiatives. He 
has directed the Interagency Council 
on the Homeless to develop a coordi- 
nated Federal plan, due in February 
1994, to break the cycle of homeless- 
ness. This l-year continuation of expir- 
ing programs will give us the oppor- 
tunity to review the McKinney pro- 
grams as a whole next year, and to in- 
corporate the President’s recommenda- 
tions and other up-to-date information. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today will reauthorize for 1 year the 
primary health services for homeless 
children, community demonstration 
projects, adult education assistance to 
homeless persons, education for home- 
less children and youth, job training 
for the homeless, emergency commu- 
nity services for the homeless, and 
family support centers. These pro- 
grams are essential to facilitate the 
transition from homelessness to self- 
sufficiency, and to provide the training 
and support necessary to enable the 
homeless to rebuild their lives. 

Support for the homeless is a priority 
we cannot ignore. This legislation lays 
the groundwork for a more comprehen- 
sive reform next year, and I urge the 
Senate to enact it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1523 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Stewart B. 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Reauthoriza- 
tion Act of 1993". 

SEC. 2, PRIMARY HEALTH SERVICES FOR HOME- 
LESS CHILDREN. 

Section 340(s)(8) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 256(s)(8)) is amended by 
striking ‘'1993"" and inserting ‘‘1994". 

SEC. 3. COMMUNITY DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

Section 612(a) of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 290aa-3 
note) is amended by striking *1993° and in- 
serting ‘‘1994"". 

SEC. 4. ADULT EDUCATION ASSISTANCE TO 
HOMELESS PERSONS. 

Section 702(c)(1) of the Stewart B. McKin- 
ney Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 
11421(c)(1)) is amended by striking "and 1993" 
and inserting ‘through 1994". 

SEC. 5, EDUCATION FOR HOMELESS CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 722(g)(1) of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 
11422(g)(1)) is amended by striking “and 1993” 
and inserting “through 1994”. 

(b) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY GRANTS.— 
Section 723(b) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 11433(b)) 
is amended— 
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(1) by inserting after the subsection head- 
ing the following: “Authorized activities 
may include—’’; 

(2) by striking paragraph (1); 

(3) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking “(2)” and all that follows in 
the matter preceding subparagraph (A); and 

(B) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
through (O) as paragraphs (1) through (15), 
respectively; and 

(4) by realigning the margins of paragraphs 
(1) through (15) (as redesignated by para- 
graph (3)(B)) so as to align with paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a). 

SEC. 6. JOB TRAINING FOR THE HOMELESS. 

Section 73%a) of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 11449(a)) 
is amended by inserting after paragraph (3), 
the following new paragraph: 

(4) Such sums as may be necessary for fis- 
cal year 1994."’, 

SEC. 7. EMERGENCY COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR 
THE HOMELESS, 

Section 754 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 11464) is 
amended by striking “and 1993” and insert- 
ing *'1993 and 1994", 

SEC. 8. FAMILY SUPPORT CENTERS. 

Section 779 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act (42 U.S.C. 11489) is 
amended by striking “fiscal year 1993" and 
inserting ‘‘each of the fiscal years 1993 and 
1994”. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
join with Senator KENNEDY to intro- 
duce legislation reauthorizing seven of 
the Stewart B. McKinney Act homeless 
programs. This legislation is meant to 
pave the way for a comprehensive reau- 
thorization of all of the McKinney Act 
programs next year. 

Currently, the Federal Government 
provides over $1 billion a year in home- 
less-specific support programs. 
Through nearly 40 different programs— 
many authorized through the McKin- 
ney Act—the homeless are provided 
shelter, job training, education, health 
care, and many other support services. 
And yet, our national homeless prob- 
lem continues. A comprehensive review 
of these programs by Congress and the 
administration is needed. 

As a result of an Executive order 
signed by President Clinton, the ad- 
ministration is currently reviewing the 
homeless-specific activities carried out 
through 17 different Federal agencies. 
With the help of the administration 
findings, I plan to work with Senator 
KENNEDY and the chairmen of the other 
relevant Senate committees to con- 
struct a comprehensive and thorough 
reauthorization of all Federal homeless 
programs next year. 

A comprehensive review of the nearly 
40 different programs should help pre- 
vent duplication of program efforts. In 
addition, through such a review, I hope 
to authorize only those programs 
which have proven effectiveness. I look 
forward to working with my colleagues 
to develop solutions for our Nation's 
growing homeless problem. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 414 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from New 
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Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 414, a bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to require 
a waiting period before the purchase of 
a handgun. 
S. 421 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. LEAHY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 421, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide cov- 
erage under such title for certain 
chiropractic services authorized to be 
performed under State law, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 515 
At the request of Mr. Pryor, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 515, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
provide for a limitation on use of claim 
sampling to deny claims or recover 
overpayments under Medicare. 
S. 653 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MATHEWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 653, a bill to prohibit 
the transfer or possession of semiauto- 
matic assault weapons, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 732 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
names of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER] were added as cosponsors of S. 
732, a bill to provide for the immuniza- 
tion of all children in the United 
States against vaccine-preventable dis- 
eases, and for other purposes. 
S. 784 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SASSER] and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. LEAHY] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 784, a bill to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to establish standards with respect to 
dietary supplements, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 969 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 969, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to establish the U.S. 
Army Reserve Command as a perma- 
nent major command of the Army, to 
designate the Chief of Army Reserve as 
commander of the U.S. Army Reserve 
Command, and for other purposes. 
S. 1030 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. WELLSTONE] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1030, a bill to amend 
chapter 17 of title 38, United States 
Code, to improve the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs program of sexual 
trauma counseling for veterans and to 
improve certain Department of Veter- 
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ans’ Affairs programs for women veter- 
ans. 
5. 118 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BRYAN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1118, a bill to establish an additional 
national education goal relating to pa- 
rental participation in both the formal 
and informal education of their chil- 
dren, and for other purposes. 
S. 1353 
At the request of Mrs. BOXER, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1353, a bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to permit the use of funds 
under the Highway Bridge Replace- 
ment and Rehabilitation Program for 
seismic retrofit of bridges, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1432 
At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
names of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon] and the Senator from Texas 
(Mrs. HUTCHISON] were added as cospon- 
sors of S. 1432, a bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to establish a 
National Commission to Ensure a 
Strong and Competitive United States 
Maritime Industry. 
S. 1443 
At the request of Mr. EXON, the name 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1443, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 to repeal the 
excise tax on luxury passenger vehi- 
cles. 
S. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MATHEWS] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to estab- 
lish time limitations on certain civil 
actions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 105 
At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
REID] and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. KERREY] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 105, a joint 
resolution designating both September 
29, 1993, and September 28, 1994, as ‘‘Na- 
tional Barrier Awareness Day.”’ 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 122 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. EXON], the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. SIMON], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Moy- 
NIHANJ, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBB], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MATHEWS], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Baucus], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. LEAHY] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 122, a joint resolution designating 
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December 1993 as “National Drunk and 
Drugged Driving Prevention Month.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 131 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Baucus], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. BOREN], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. FEINGOLD], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEF- 
LIN], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HOLLINGS], the Senator from Ha- 
waii (Mr. INOUYE), the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
LEVIN], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MATHEWS], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MITCHELL], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SARBANES], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WOFFORD], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. MOYNIHAN], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. PRYOR], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SIMON], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator from 
California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
CONRAD], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Exon], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. COVERDELL], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lorr], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. SIMPSON], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. COHEN], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. PACKWOOD], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. STE- 
VENS], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SPECTER], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. BURNS], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Gor- 
TON], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GREGG], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 131, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning November 
14, 1993, and the week beginning No- 
vember 13, 1994, each as ‘‘Geography 
Awareness Week.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 134 

At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. CONRAD], the Senator from 
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New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DASCHLE], and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. MURKOWSKI] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 134, a 
joint resolution to designate October 
19, 1993, as “National Mammography 
Day.” 
SENATE RESOLUTION 70 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BIDEN] were added as cospon- 
sors of Senate Resolution 70, a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Senate 
regarding the need for the President to 
seek the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to the ratification of the United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of 
the Child. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 128 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SIMON] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 128, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate re- 
garding the protection to be accorded 
United States copyright-based indus- 
tries under agreements entered into 
pursuant to the Uruguay round of trade 
negotiations. 


—— | 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION AND RELATED AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 1994 


DOLE (AND BOND) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1023 


Mr. DOLE (for himself and Mr. BOND) 
proposed an amendment to the bill 
(H.R. 2750) making appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes, as follows: 


On page 2, insert between lines 11 and 12 
the following: 

For the necessary legal expenses of the 5 
former employees of the White House Travel 
Office who were placed on paid administra- 
tive leave during calendar year 1993, $150,000 
to be made available to the Office of the 
General Counsel: Provided, That such funds 
shall be deposited in a Fund established by 
the General Counsel: Provided further, That 
the General Counsel shall disburse a portion 
of such funds to any such employee— 

(1) after submission of a valid claim for re- 
imbursement of necessary legal expenses in- 
curred as a result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the operations of the White House 
Travel Office during calendar year 1993; and 

(2) upon notification of finding by the De- 
partment of Justice that such employee is 
not a subject of such investigation. 

On page 3, line 14, strike out ‘'$1,538,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'$1,388,000"’. 


October 6, 1993 


LOTT (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1024 


Mr. D'AMATO (for Mr. LOTT for him- 
self, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. SHELBY, and Mr. Gor- 
TON) proposed an amendment to the 
bill H.R. 2750, supra, as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . If any State or local interest, with- 
in one year following the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, can demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation that such State or local 
interest can cover any potential operating 
losses including the cost of equipment depre- 
ciation, or that the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation will not incur or absorb 
any part of operational losses including the 
cost of equipment depreciation due to the 
initiation of new State-supported service, 
the Corporation shall initiate such new serv- 
ice provided that the corporation determines 
equipment is available to initiate such serv- 
ice. 


JOHNSTON AMENDMENT NO. 1025 


Mr. LAUTENBERG (for Mr. JOHN- 
STON) proposed an amendment to the 
bill H.R. 2750, supra, as follows: 

On page 68, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 345. Paragraph (18) of section 1105(c) of 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act of 1991 (Public Law 102-240; 105 
Stat. 2032) is amended to read as follows: 

(18) Corridor from Indianapolis, Indiana, 
through Evansville, Indiana, and Memphis, 
Tennessee, traversing Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, to Houston, Texas."’. 


———EEE 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry be 
allowed to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, October 6, 
1993, at 9:30 a.m. in SD-138 on proposals 
to reorganize the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet for a hearing on Preven- 
tion and the Health Security Act: In- 
vestment in Good Health, during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
October 6, 1993, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Finance be permitted to meet today at 
10 a.m. to hear testimony on the sub- 
ject of the causes of rising health care 
costs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


October 6, 1993 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be author- 
ized to meet for an executive session to 
consider S. 1224, the Multiethnic Place- 
ment Act, and the nominations of 
Katharine Abraham to be Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics; Neal F. 
Lane to be Director of the National 
Science Foundation; Anne H. Lewis to 
be Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs at the Department of Labor; and 
the Legal Services Corporation Board, 
consisting of Hulett Askew; Laveeda 
Morgan Battle; John T. Broderick: 
John G. Brooks; Douglas S. Eakeley; 
Edna Fairbanks-Williams; William F. 
McCalpin; Maria Luisa Mercado; Nancy 
Hardin Rogers; Thomas F. Smegal; and 
Ernestine P. Watlington, during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
October 6, at 9:45 a.m. in SD-430. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


GERMAN-AMERICAN DAY 


è Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today in celebration of German-Amer- 
ican Day which recognizes and honors 
the historical and cultural contribu- 
tions of German-Americans to our soci- 
ety. Not only am I honored to com- 
memorate this day because I am a 
proud member of the 300-year-old Ger- 
man-American community, but as the 
sponsor of the legislation which des- 
ignated this day, October 6, 1993, as 
German-American Day, I am also 
pleased to observe this important 
event. 

German immigrants were among the 
first groups to settle this great land 
when they arrived in the town they 
named Germantown, in Pennsylvania 
in the 1680's. Since then, German- 
Americans have participated in all 
walks of American life and have been 
crucial in defining the accomplish- 
ments and spirit of the United States. 
American citizens of German ancestry 
now number over 50 million and con- 
tinue to be active contributors to 
America’s prosperity and culture. In 
fact, many of the items we encounter 
daily and consider uniquely American, 
such as apple pie and hot dogs would 
not exist without the influence of Ger- 
man cuisine. The baseball great, 
“Babe” Ruth, was a German-American 
as was Levi Strauss, the inventor of 
blue jeans. 

The strong bond of friendship be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
has been bolstered by our common her- 
itage. Germany is a proud ally of the 
United States, aiding in the defense 
and promotion of democracy and free- 
dom around the world. Germany’s 
prominent role in NATO and its leader- 
ship in the European Community puts 
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it at the forefront of European affairs, 
offering a promise of a more stable and 
better integrated Europe of the future. 
Its powerful economy and participation 
in GATT and the G~—7 group of nations 
demonstrates Germany's work toward 
opening world markets which will bear 
economic fruits on a global scale. 

This day should also stand as a cele- 
bration of the reunification of Ger- 
many. When communism drove a wedge 
through Germany and the rest of Eu- 
rope, it also tore at German-Ameri- 
cans’ hearts. Now that the era of to- 
talitarian rule has been pushed aside, 
we can celebrate the liberation of the 
East German people and their reunifi- 
cation with their western brothers and 
sisters. Much attention has been at- 
tracted recently to the economic dif- 
ficulties which unification has pro- 
duced. But regardless of the current 
economic pinch, Germany has taken 
great steps to transform East Ger- 
many’s centralized economy into a free 
one. By the end of this year, Germany 
will have completed the privatization 
of most of the East's state run econ- 
omy—a task which many Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries have hardly even 
begun. 

Today, we honor German-American 
Day and celebrate the invaluable con- 
tributions which this unique commu- 
nity has made over the years. German- 
Americans add important cultural and 
intellectual diversity to America’s so- 
cial fabric, helping to make the United 
States a strong and vibrant country. 
Besides lending its diversifying 
strength to our ranks, German-Ameri- 
cans have helped in establishing the 
work ethic which rewards initiative 
and hard work. Our shared heritage and 
commitment to democratic principles 
ensures an expansion of the friendship 
between the United States and Ger- 
many and a more prosperous promise 
for the future.e 


HONORING STEPH DUTTON 


@ Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, October 3, 1993, Steph Dutton, a 
native of Everett, WA, will have com- 
pleted a 1,600-mile journey which has 
taken him from Victoria, BC, to Baja, 
CA. Traveling by kayak, Mr. Dutton 
has spent over 50 days battling wind, 
rain, and the coastal waters to reach 
his final destination and fulfill a life- 
long dream. 

What is so remarkable about Steph 
Dutton is more over 10 years ago, 
Steph lost one of his legs when he was 
struck by an oncoming car while help- 
ing a car accident victim. Rather than 
let his disability limit him, Steph 
Dutton chose to live his life helping 
others, raising public awareness about 
the abilities of persons with disabil- 
ities and always challenging himself. 

Through his strong will, belief in 
himself, and his ability to overcome in- 
surmountable odds, Mr. Dutton has 
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fought the rapids of the Pacific Ocean 
and prevailed. When he landed in Baja 
Sunday, he was greeted by family, 
friends, and admirers who have sup- 
ported and cheered him throughout his 
journey. I am honored to have the op- 
portunity to send my congratulations 
to Mr. Dutton on his special day. 

Mr. President, Steph Dutton is truly 
a remarkable individual whose courage 
and determination serve as a role 
model for people of all ages. I commend 
all that he has accomplished and wish 
him well in his future endeavors.e 


FEDERAL GRAIN INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


è Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 29 the Senate approved, by 
voice vote and without debate, the bill 
S. 1490, legislation extending the au- 
thority of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service [FGIS] and making several 
changes in the Grain Standards Act, 
the statute governing FGIS operations. 
I want to express my support for S. 1490 
as approved, and I want to commend 
the Senator from South Dakota, Sen- 
ator DASCHLE, for his efforts to find 
agreement on some of the more dif- 
ficult issues relating to the reauthor- 
ization of the Federal Grain Inspection 
Service [FGIS]. 

Probably the most contentious issue 
we faced during this reauthorization 
process was the question of whether to 
allow the continued use of water as a 
dust suppressant. A number of wit- 
nesses testified at the subcommittee’s 
recent hearing that the practice should 
be banned altogether because, in their 
view, it could not be properly regulated 
to prevent abuse. 

In light of some of the abuses that 
have occurred, and given some of the 
very crude technology that was origi- 
nally employed to add water to grain, I 
must say that I was tempted to reach 
that conclusion myself—despite strong 
evidence that water is effective in con- 
trolling the dust that has fueled nu- 
merous fatal grain elevator explosions. 

What caused me to conclude that 
water could be used responsibly, Mr. 
President, was the development of new 
technology that allows water to be ap- 
plied as a fine mist or a fog. These new 
generation nozzles have the added vir- 
tue of being much less susceptible to 
tampering or fraudulent use. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the eco- 
nomic incentive to misuse water re- 
mains a powerful one—even if we at- 
tempt to ban water use altogether. As 
one grain industry official testified at 
our hearing, the addition of water suf- 
ficient to increase by 1 percent the 
moisture content of a typical shipload 
of soybeans bound for export can add 
$50,000 to the pockets of the exporter. 
That is a huge incentive to beat any 
ban or restriction that the Federal 
Government may try to impose. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I sup- 
port the limited use of water only if 
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the practice is accompanied by enforce- 
ment measures sufficient to minimize 
the potential for abuse. That is why I 
worked with the chairman of the sub- 
committee to ensure that S. 1490 pro- 
vides for the use of water only under a 
permit process administered by FGIS. 
It would be my expectation that, under 
such a permit system, a permit would 
be required for each grain facility that 
used water, and that permits would be 
granted only if FGIS concluded that 
the technology and other measures em- 
ployed at the facility provided reason- 
able assurances that the water would 
be used in a responsible manner to con- 
trol grain dust. 

It would also be my expectation, Mr. 
President, that FGIs would provide 
those grain facilities currently using 
water a reasonable transition period 
that would allow the continued, re- 
sponsible use of water until those fa- 
cilities had the opportunity to obtain 
permits under the system to be estab- 
lished by FGIS. 

As the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from South Dakota, 
knows the permit requirement alone 
was not sufficient to win my support 
for allowing water use in grain ele- 
vators. My continued reservations 
about the practice stemmed from the 
testimony by FGIS officials before the 
subcommittee that their agency did 
not have the resources essential to en- 
forcing restrictions in the 10,000 or so 
elevators across the United States. 

Because of my concern about the 
Government's ability to enforce any re- 
strictions that may be imposed, I pre- 
pared and I am pleased that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee agreed to ac- 
cept two additional provisions intended 
to strengthen the agency’s enforce- 
ment of the bill’s water restrictions. 

The first of these provisions would 
substantially increase the monetary 
penalty for misuse of water—including 
the use of water without a permit. 
Under my amendment, the penalty for 
such a violation could be up to $50,000— 
two-and-one-half-times the penalty 
provided under the bill for any other 
violation of the Grain Standards Act. 

The second provision goes to the 
heart of the concern raised by FGIS of- 
ficials—that they do not have the re- 
sources to enforce water restrictions. 
My amendment would provide FGIS 
specific authority to impose fees on 
permit holders for the enforcement 
costs incurred by FGIS. The additional 
revenue is intended to provide the 
agency with the resources that it needs 
to monitor and otherwise oversee the 
proper use of water under the act. 

Again, I appreciate the cooperation 
of Senator DASCHLE in pushing us to a 
prompt consensus on this legislation, 
and I pledge my support in seeing that 
this bill becomes law in the very near 
future. 

Let me also say, Mr. President, that 
I hope to see the FGIS move forward on 
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the issue of allowing official agencies 
to perform services, such as the inspec- 
tion of value-added commodities, under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. I have 
communicated with FGIS officials on 
this point, and they have informed me 
that they intend to go ahead under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act to con- 
tract out for such services in areas 
where such work cannot be readily per- 
formed by FGIS personnel. I, for one, 
intend to follow closely FGIS's contin- 
ued progress on this issue.e 


REGARDING JASON SILVA 


è Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, we have 
a very special young man visiting the 
U.S. Capitol today. His name is Jason 
Silva. Jason is a 10-year-old from Phoe- 
nix, AZ, who is putting up a very brave 
fight against Hodgkins disease. Jason’s 
wish has been to come and visit the 
Capitol, and with the generous help of 
many individuals, we were able to 
make Jason’s dream come true. I would 
like the U.S. Senate to extend a warm 
welcome to Jason and his parents 
Linda and Protacio Silva. It is a great 
honor to have Jason visiting us today. 

Without the more than generous help 
of many people this trip would not 
have been possible. I would like the 
Senate to take note and extend a spe- 
cial thank you to all those who made 
Jasons’s dream come true. Thank you 
again for your generosity and compas- 
sion, 

Mr. President, I know Jason will 
have a wonderful day at the U.S. Cap- 
itol. I am thrilled to have him as our 
special guest today, and I wish Jason 
and his parents the very best. Jason 
will leave the Capitol with many new 
friends.e 


—_—_—_—_———— 


DON SHANK: A HEART AS BIG AS 
SUPERIOR 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
well over a century ago the Frenchman 
Alexis de Toqueville proclaimed a last- 
ing truth about our country. He said 
that the greatness of America comes 
from the goodness of its people. Duluth 
is a great city and Minnesota is a great 
State because of the goodness of people 
like Don Shank. Don is being honored 
by his friends and neighbors this 
evening in Duluth, and I wanted to 
take this floor to say a few words about 
him. 

Don grew up in Biwabik, on Min- 
nesota’s great Iron Range. His dad op- 
erated a logging camp and owned a 26- 
mile railroad to transport logs, prin- 
cipally to the iron ore mines, that 
would be used to shore up the walls in- 
side the mines. It was the connection 
with the railroad together with the 
lore of the Arrowhead region that 
shaped Don’s life. His first job, as an 
engine foreman for the Duluth Missabe 
& Iron Range Railway, began a career 
for 41 years for that railroad, including 
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17 years as vice president and general 
manager. He has been the founder and 
president of the Lake Superior Trans- 
portation Museum, a must-see for all 
visitors to Minnesota’s north shore. 

His love for the ancient peoples and 
the cultural history of the Arrow- 
head—from Duluth to Lake 
Eshquagama to Grand Portage, that 
earned him national honors from the 
American Association of State and 
Local History. 

Don is probably one of the smartest 
and the best educated and the best 
looking guy I ever met, and he has a 
heart as deep and rich and beautiful as 
Lake Superior itself. 

His amazing vision, which sees fin- 
ished projects before they have even 
begun, comes from that heart. His 
boundless energy, which infects and in- 
spires everyone around him, comes 
from that heart. His encouragement, 
which values and builds up each life he 
touches, comes from that heart. 

The best definition of leadership I've 
ever found is this one from Lord Mont- 
gomery: “Leadership is the capacity 
and the will to rally men and women to 
a common purpose, and character 
which inspires confidence.’’ Nobody I 
know fits that definition on all 
points—capacity, will, purpose, char- 
acter, and confidence—better than Don 
Shank. 

I want to express my love and admi- 
ration to Don and my thanks—today 
on behalf of all the good you have done 
for all of us, and for tomorrow for the 
way your good works and spirit will 
nourish future generations who know 
you only as a memory. 

We are all so much richer because he 
has shared so abundantly from the 
wealth and goodness of his heart.e 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9 a.m., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 7; that following the prayer, the 
Journal of the proceedings be deemed 
approved to date; that the time for the 
two leaders be reserved for their use 
later in the day; that the Senate then 
return to executive session to resume 
consideration of the Dellinger nomina- 


tion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
Oo Å 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I wish to inform 
all Senators—and I hope that this mes- 
sage gets to them—that rollcall votes, 
including procedural votes, are possible 
at any time tomorrow, from the time 
the Senate convenes at 9 a.m. until the 
close of business. 

So, Mr. President, let me reiterate 
the fact, if I may, that the majority 
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leader asked me to inform all Senators 
that rollcall votes, including proce- 
dural votes, are possible at any time 
tomorrow from the time the Senate 
convenes at 9 a.m. until the close of 
business tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


RECESS UNTIL THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 7, 1993, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, if no Sen- 
ator is seeking recognition, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate stand in 
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recess under the previous order until 9 
a.m., Thursday, October 7. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 10:04 p.m., recessed until Thursday, 
October 7, 1993, at 9 a.m. 
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HEALTH CARE REFORM 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
October 6, 1993, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

HEALTH CARE REFORM 

Hoosiers talk to me as much about health 
care as any other issue. They understand re- 
forming our health care system will affect 
their lives. The health care reform package 
recently outlined by President Clinton would 
entail sweeping changes for medical care in 
this country, and it would be the largest gov- 
ernment social undertaking since the pas- 
sage of Social Security. The President re- 
peatedly has emphasized his belief in the im- 
portance of reforming the health care sys- 
tem. The fate of Clinton's proposal will de- 
fine his presidency. 

The American public agrees the current 
health care system needs to be reformed. 
Medical costs are rising two to three times 
faster than inflation, prescription drugs are 
unaffordable for many people, numerous 
Americans are not receiving necessary pre- 
ventive care, over 37 million Americans lack 
health insurance, and millions more fear los- 
ing their health care coverage. With the 
strong support for comprehensive health 
care reform, prospects for serious reform are 
bright. 

PRESIDENT’S PRINCIPLES 

The President's recent speech to Congress 
sets the agenda for health care reform. It 
may be the most significant speech of his 
presidency. He outlined six principles which 
should guide consideration of health care re- 
form. One, security: a standard package of 
comprehensive medical care should be avail- 
able to all Americans. Two, simplicity: the 
health care system must be simpler for pa- 
tients and those who deliver care. Three, 
savings: money should be saved by reducing 
paperwork and bureaucracy, and cutting 
down on fraud and waste within the health 
care system. Four, choice: Americans should 
be able to choose their own health care plan, 
their own doctor, and their own hospital. 
Five, quality: the high quality of the Amer- 
ican health care system must be preserved, 
even enhanced. Six, responsibility: individ- 
uals and enterprises must be a part of the so- 
lution, and, for example, take responsibility 
for actions which drive up the cost of health 
care, from violence to poor eating habits. 

Congress has begun a series of extensive 
hearings concerning the President's and 
other health care reform proposals. Many 
questions about Clinton’s health care pro- 
posal remain unanswered; and several parts 
of it are the subject of sharp debate. Even so, 
broad areas of consensus about health care 
reform have emerged, and Congress likely 
will vote on a major reform package some- 
time next year. 

AREAS OF CONSENSUS 

The areas of consensus are several: First, 

Americans believe the health care system is 


in a crisis and needs reform. Second, every- 
one should be allowed to use the doctor or 
hospital of their choice. Third, reform even- 
tually should result in universal coverage for 
all Americans. Fourth, insurance companies 
should not be allowed to deny coverage to 
people with health problems, so everyone can 
get and keep insurance. Fifth, malpractice 
laws should be overhauled to reduce insur- 
ance costs and limit defensive medicine. 
Sixth, health care plans should require elec- 
tronic billing and the creation of a single 
claims form to streamline bureaucracy and 
reduce paperwork. Finally, businesses and 
individuals should be encouraged to form 
pools of health alliances to increase their 
market clout when purchasing medical in- 
surance. 
QUESTIONS 

But, of course, any proposal of this scope 
and complexity raises many questions, 
among them: 

Can costs be contained? 

The proposal rests on assumed savings 
from cost control. They key question is 
whether these assumptions are accurate or 
improbable. The principal mechanism for 
achieving cost control in the President's pro- 
posal is to control future increases in insur- 
ance premiums if the health care industry 
cannot limit medical inflation to roughly 
the same rate as inflation overall. Some 
argue that previous government price con- 
trols have not worked, and such price re- 
strictions could force providers to skimp on 
care to meet price reductions. Others, how- 
ever, believe government controls are the 
only way to curb rapidly rising medical 
costs. 

How much choice will Americans have? 

While everyone agrees Americans should 
be able to choose their own medical provider, 
some proposals would encourage individuals 
to join a specific coverage plan, which re- 
quires patients to use doctors and hospitals 
affiliated with the plan, or pay higher “fees 
for service’ to see the provider they prefer. 

Will health alliances work? 

Alliances, in which large pools of consum- 
ers use their purchasing power in the market 
to buy less expensive medical care, may re- 
duce health care costs initially. There is no 
consensus, however, that future increases in 
medical costs would not soon return to rates 
two or three times higher than overall infla- 
tion. This concept of alliances is untested on 
a national level. 

How should everyone be covered? 

The Clinton proposal would mandate em- 
ployers to provide a portion of their employ- 
ees’ health insurance. Other proposals would 
mandate that individuals purchase coverage, 
providing tax rebates or special savings ac- 
counts to help them buy health care on their 
own. 

Can we afford expanded care? 

President Clinton argues the efficiencies of 
his proposal would provide enough savings to 
pay for universal coverage and new kinds of 
benefits such as prescription drug coverage 
or long-term care for older persons. Others 
doubt sufficient savings can be wrung from 
the current health care system to provide 
such extensive coverage, and a broad tax in- 
crease or some limitations on medical cov- 
erage would be necessary. 


Will it be simpler? 

President Clinton would reduce paperwork 
and consumer confusion by requiring a single 
claims form and providing an identical medi- 
cal benefits package for all Americans. Oth- 
ers believe the President's proposal will cre- 
ate an additional level of government bu- 
reaucracy which attempts to regulate health 
care. 

CONCLUSION 


President Clinton’s broad principles for the 
health care system are on the right track. 
He has proposed a solid, daring package to 
comprehensively overhaul the health care 
system. His proposal is the starting point for 
debate on reform, but it is, and should be, 
negotiable. Anyone who wants to criticize 
the President's proposal Is going to have to 
come up with serious alternatives. Congress 
now faces the difficult challenge of writing a 
package that enjoys widespread support 
among the American public. It will be a long, 
arduous and exciting task. Its chances for 
success may be greater if the proposal is in- 
troduced more gradually. I look forward to 
talking with Hoosiers about health care re- 
form, and hearing their suggestions for ways 
to improve the final proposal. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ANTHONY 
SCARDINO, JR. 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great respect and admiration that | address 
my colleagues in the House today, for | rise to 
extend my heartiest congratulations and 
warmest best wishes to Anthony Scardino, Jr. 
as the Italian American Social Club honors 
him at their 12th annual Columbus Day Ball 
for being chosen as the grand marshal for 
their Columbus Day parade on October 10, 
1993. 

For many in New Jersey, the name Tony 
Scardino has come to be synonymous with a 
tradition of community service, dedication, and 
love of the Hackensack Meadowlands Com- 
mission. Anthony Scardino’s appointment as 
executive director of the HMDC in 1981, has 
only enhanced his service to the State of New 
Jersey. 

Long a contributing and vital member of our 
State, Tony is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Meadowlands Chamber of Com- 
merce; first vice chairman of the Hackensack 
Medical Center board of governors; chairman 
of Felician College council of regents; vice 
president of the Bergen County 200 club; and 
chairman of the HMC Foundation finance 
committee. He also served as a trustee on the 
Lyndhurst Board of Education; mayor of the 
township of Lyndhurst; and as a member of 
the N.J. Senate representing the 36th District. 
Tony has received the Humanitarian Award by 
Panorama Italo-USA; has been named Man of 
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the Year by the Hackensack chapter of 
UNICO; and as Most Outstanding Public Offi- 
cial by the Meadowlands Regional Chamber of 
Commerce for his dedication and service to 
the community. As executive director of the 
HMDC, Tony has initiated many economic de- 
velopment, solid waste management and envi- 
ronmental protection programs to fulfill the 
plans of framers of the State of New Jersey’s 
Hackensack Meadowlands Development Rec- 
lamation Development Act. 

Tony and his wife, Madelyn, have five chil- 
dren; Michael, Anthony, Anny, David and Dan- 
iel and two grandchildren; Michael and David. 
He and his family are parishioners of St. Mi- 
chael’s R.C. Church in Lyndhurst. 

He is truly one of the special few who make 
a difference in society. Tony is a man of the 
utmost integrity who sincerely cares about his 
neighbors, his community, and his country. Mr. 
Speaker, | am proud to join in paying tribute 
to Anthony Scardino, Jr. as a colleague and a 
friend, as he continues to provide invaluable 
service to his community and truly makes a 
difference in society. | extend my best wishes 
to him on this most special occasion. 


LOURDES COLLEGE CELEBRATES 
ITS 35TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, this month 
Lourdes College, located in Sylvania, OH, will 
celebrate its 35th anniversary. Through its re- 
markable history, Lourdes College has made 
its mark on our community by providing a 
strong liberal arts education to hundreds of 
northwest Ohioans. 

Beginning in 1943 as an extension campus 
of the College of St. Theresa based in Wi- 
nona, MN, Lourdes College was founded in 
1958. Originally established to educate sisters 
of the Franciscan community, Lourdes College 
opened its doors to lay women in 1969 and 
lay men in 1975. It offers bachelor degrees in 
10 areas of study, associate degrees in 14 
areas, and certificate programs in 5 areas. 
Lourdes College has made the dream of a 
higher education a reality for thousands of citi- 
zens in our community. 

On behalf of all the men and women who 
have enjoyed the pursuit of learning at this 
fine institution, | congratulate the administra- 
tion and faculty at Lourdes College and wish 
them many more years of successful service 
to northwest Ohio. 


MODERNIZING OUR FOREST 
FIREFIGHTING CAPABILITIES 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1993 

Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
inform my colleagues of an urgent need to 
modernize our Nation's ability to fight forest 
fires. 
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Since the early seventies, the U.S. Forest 
Service has had at its disposal an invaluable 
tool to fight forest fires that have threatened to 
burn out of control. In most cases, private con- 
tractors are used effectively by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in this role. Quite often, however, 
these situations become uncontrollable blazes 
that threaten to destroy our natural resources, 
private and public property and, most distress- 
ingly, human and animal life. In these cases, 
it is necessary to call in the Modular Airborne 
Fire Fighting System [MAFFS]. 

MAFFS units are owned by the Forest Serv- 
ice and operated by the Air National Guard in 
what has proven to be a sound partnership. 
These units are loaded on C-—130 air trans- 
ports to deliver large amounts of aerial retard- 
ant in a timely and accurate fashion. These 
units have been so effective that they also 
have been made available to the States and 
have been used extensively in California, for 
instance. 

The extended service of the MAFFS has 
taken a toll. Long years of use have increased 
the work involved to maintain the units and 
unanticipated breakdowns have become a se- 
rious problem, compromising the mission. In 
addition, the units no longer meet the Forest 
Service’s own standards for commercial air 
tankers used to fight forest fires. 

| am introducing legislation today to direct 
the Forest Service to replace these units with 
modern equivalents. Mr. Speaker, we must 
take this action now to maintain and improve 
our Capacity to fight the most dangerous forest 
fires. 

The Forest Service agrees with the need to 

make this change. My legislation includes a 
provision to pay for the modernization by sell- 
ing off the archaic helium reserve that is cur- 
rently managed by the Bureau of Mines. From 
these savings, approximately $15 million will 
be used to buy the new units. The balance of 
the savings will be used to reduce the national 
debt. 
This increased firefighting capability would 
be a prudent investment which would save 
hundreds of millions of dollars because of pri- 
vate and public property that is rescued from 
destruction. 

As we move into this year’s fire season, we 
have already had to ask brave men and 
women to put their lives in danger. And, there 
is every indication that this will be a record 
year for forest fires because of the dramatic 
increase in undergrowth associated with in- 
creased rainfall. We owe it to our firefighters, 
and the general public, to protect them with 
modern, reliable equipment before it is too 
late. 

Mr. Speaker, | have attached a copy of my 
legislation, which | ask be included with my 
statement at this point. 

H.R.— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REPLACEMENT OF MODULAR AIR- 
BORNE FIRE FIGHTING SYSTEM. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, acting 
through the Chief of the Forest Service, 
shall acquire, with funds made available 
under section 2, 12 units to replace the Modu- 
lar Airborne Fire Fighting System. Each 
unit shall— 

(1) be designed for roll-on, roll-off use with 
C-130 aircraft without modification of the 
aircraft; and 
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(2) meet the criteria established by the 
Interagency Airtanker Board for airtankers 
used by the Forest Service to fight forest 
fires. 

SEC. 2, SALE OF HELIUM RESERVE TO PAY FOR 
ACQUISITION OF MODULAR AIR- 
BORNE FIRE FIGHTING SYSTEM. 

(a) REPEAL.—The Helium Act (50 U.S.C. 161 
et seq.) is repealed. 

(b) SALE OF PROPERTY.—The Secretary of 
the Interior shall sell or otherwise dispose 
of, at the best possible terms available to the 
United States, all facilities, equipment, and 
other real or personal property, or rights 
thereto, held by the United States in connec- 
tion with activities carried out under the He- 
lium Act, unless such facilities, equipment, 
or other real or personal property, or rights 
thereto, are required for other Federal pur- 
poses. 

(c) SALE OF HELIUM RESERVE.—The Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall sell or otherwise 
dispose of, at the best possible terms avail- 
able to the United States, all helium re- 
serves held by the United States other than 
amounts required for the specific immediate 
needs of the Federal Government. Such sale 
shall be conducted in a manner consistent 
with the orderly conduct of commercial he- 
lium markets. 

(d) USE OF PROCEEDS FROM SALES.—All 
funds received pursuant to subsections (b) 
and (c), and all amounts remaining in the he- 
lium production fund established under sec- 
tion 6(f) of the Helium Act, shall be consid- 
ered full repayment of loans made under sec- 
tion 12 of the Helium Act. Such funds shall 
be transferred to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the acquisition of the units to re- 
place the Modular Airborne Fire Fighting 
System under section 1. Any funds not used 
for such acquisition shall be applied solely to 
the retirement of outstanding United States 
Government debt, and may not be obligated 
or expended for any other purpose, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law that 
does not specifically reference this section. 


WHY I OPPOSE NAFTA 
HON. BERNARD SANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, while the 
North American Free-Trade Agreement 
[NAFTA] will be a disaster for American and 
Mexican farmers, the environment and the 
American taxpayer, | want to focus my atten- 
tion today on what NAFTA will do to American 
workers. 

The working people of America are currently 
facing the worst economic crisis since the 
Great Depression. Real wages have declined 
by 20 percent since 1973; the distribution of 
wealth is more uneven than at any time since 
the 1920's, with the richest 1 percent owning 
more wealth than the bottom 90 percent; and 
extremely frightening for the future, most of 
the new employment being created consists of 
low wage, part time and temporary jobs with 
minimal benefits. It is my view that the pas- 
sage of NAFTA will accelerate all of these 
negative economic trends, and will benefit pri- 
marily the ruling elites of the United States, 
Mexico, and Canada at the expense of the 
vast majority of the workers of all three coun- 
tries. 
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Why is it that virtually every multinational 
corporation in America supports this agree- 
ment, and are putting millions of dollars into a 
campaign to see it passed? Why is it that the 
Mexican Government, dominated by 30 super- 
rich families who own 50 percent of Mexico's 
wealth and control 60 percent of their gross 
national product, are putting an unprecedented 
$40 million into a pro-NAFTA lobbying effort? 
The answer is obvious. If NAFTA passes, cor- 
porate profits will soar because it will be even 
easier than now for American companies to 
flee to Mexico and hire workers there for star- 
vation wages. 

The essence of NAFTA is that American 
workers will be forced to compete against des- 
perate and impoverished Mexican workers 
who earn a minimum wage of 58 cents an 
hour, and an average manufacturing wage of 
$2.35 an hour. Already, some 2,000 American 
companies—AT&T, Ford, General Motors, Ze- 
nith, Digital, et cetera—have thrown hundreds 
of thousands of American workers out on the 
streets as they headed south for starvation 
labor. Under NAFTA, when all trade barriers 
are removed and it will be even easier to sell 
Mexican manufactured products back to the 
United States, the exodus of American jobs 
will only accelerate. 

Some apologists for NAFTA argue that as 
more and more American manufacturing goes 
to Mexico, the standard of living for Mexican 
workers will rise and our 90 million Mexican 
neighbors will be in a better position to pur- 
chase value added products from the United 
States—creating good paying jobs here. The 
theory sounds great. The reality is otherwise. 

Despite the creation of 96,000 new jobs in 
Mexico over the last 12 years by American 
corporations, the real wages of Mexican work- 
ers have declined by 25 percent since 1979, 
and the gap between Mexican and American 
workers is far greater today than it was 25 
years ago. In the Maquiladora area, a spe- 
cially designed “free trade zone” for American 
corporations, average hourly wages are 98 
cents an hour, 42 percent lower than in the 
rest of Mexico. A General Motors subsidiary 
there pays 61 cents an hour, while a Zenith 
plant is far more generous—paying almost $1 
per hour. Workers who are employed there by 
American companies live in wood shacks with 
dirt floors, without running water, electricity or 
the most minimal amenities. Women are giv- 
ing birth to deformed children because of the 
rampant toxic pollution. These workers, lucky 
enough to feed their hungry children, are not 
about to buy “value added” American prod- 
ucts. 

Defenders of NAFTA, who concede that 
there will be substantial job loss in America 
because of the agreement, suggest that the 
jobs lost will be unskilled, low-wage jobs. This 
is nonsense. The new factories that are being 
built in Mexico by American companies are 
high-technology, state-of-the-art plants, which 
are producing some of highest quality prod- 
ucts in the world with skilled Mexican workers. 
Mexico, which exported 1.3 million automotive 
engines last year, now leads the world in that 
category. Studies have indicted that Mexican 
manufacturing workers have now reached 80 
percent of the productivity level of American 
workers—while earning 15 percent of the in- 
come. An extremely attractive equation for 
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thousands of American companies who want 
to increase their profits. 

Wages have declined in Mexico, despite the 
growth of high-technology jobs, because of the 
low wage policy established and enforced by 
the undemocratic and corrupt government of 
President Carlos Salinas—the leader of the 
authoritarian PRI Party. The PRI has been in 
complete control of the Government since 
1929, never having lost an election. Workers 
in Mexico today are not allowed to organize 
free trade unions, state and federal elections 
are rigged, the media is heavily controlled by 
the Government, and dissidents have been 
jailed and killed. How do you have a free trade 
agreement with a country that is not free? 

NAFTA must be defeated. The goal of 
American economic policy must be to raise 
wages in our country, not lower them. Amer- 
ican corporations must reinvest in America, 
and not exploit desperate Third World work- 
ers. 


TRIBUTE TO ASHLEY DENISE 
BONE 


HON. BILL K. BREWSTER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to Ms. Ashley Denise Bone from 
Broken Bow, OK. Ms. Bone recently won the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars “Voice of Democ- 
racy” scriptwriting contest for Oklahoma. She 
is a bright, young student from my district, and 
| share with you her winning script: 

MY VOICE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(By Ashley Bone) 

‘Teacher, can you help me?" I look across 
the room to see my slowest student as he 
pleads for my assistance. Rather than an- 
swering him with the same disgusted sigh he 
is so accustomed to receiving, I smile. This 
is an opportunity that might never pass my 
way again. As a teacher, every day is an op- 
portunity, holding endless possibilities for a 
brighter future for both my students and my- 
self. I must reach out and take hold of these 
opportunities as they make their way 
through my classroom, molding them into 
upstanding American citizens; successful 
adults who will look back on their early edu- 
cation and say, “I will always remember the 
time my first-grade teacher said tome...” 
My eyes search a sea of eager faces, resting 
on Tommy's helpless one, and I kneel beside 
him. “Come, Tommy,” I say. “Let's work it 
together.” 

In today’s society, some teachers fail to re- 
alize that they hold the very future of our 
Nation in their hands. A single word or ac- 
tion can make an impact on that future. It is 
my goal to make certain that each of these 
words and actions positively influence their 
recipient. In reviewing the early years of his 
education, Tony Award winning playwright 
Mark Medoff writes, “It is not the actual 
teaching of a subject I recall, but surpris- 
ingly one thing—a moment, some words 
hurled forth, a single seminal idea. I forget 
the name of my first-grade teacher, but one 
memory will remain forever in my mind: she 
teaches my left from right. I am left-handed. 
‘Many first-grade teachers,’ she whispers 
into my six-year-old ear, ‘force left-handed 
children to become right-handed, so they can 
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be like everybody else.’ She isn’t going to do 
that to me. This teacher will always live in 
my memory for that one remarkable ges- 
ture.” This thought stays with me, and it 
has become my goal to make the words I say 
be words that my students will covet for 
years to come; words that will guide them 
through their everyday lives and make them 
stronger. I want to make a difference in the 
lives of my students by being someone they 
can pattern their lives after. 

My graduating class has chosen as their 
motto this saying: “God, grant me the seren- 
ity to accept the things I cannot change, 
courage to change the things I can, and the 
wisdom to know the difference.” As I prepare 
to be a teacher, this has also become my own 
daily prayer. I ask God to help me accept the 
fact that there will be those who will refuse 
my help, for inner strength to help those who 
so desperately need me, and for his guidance 
to understand the difference, so that I might 
not turn anyone from him. In keeping with 
my daily prayer, these words by George Ber- 
nard Shaw often come to mind: “You see 
things that are and ask, Why? But I see 
things that never were and ask, Why not?” 
As I look out over a nation of children living 
in poverty, I envision promising young 
adults rising above their misfortune, deter- 
mined to make better lives for themselves 
and their families. I see children who, with 
proper incentive, can become great leaders of 
our nation, and I feel it is my duty to give 
them this incentive. Why, you ask? Why not? 

With the constant evolution of a cold and 
impersonal society, it seems to me that we 
must have someone to teach our children the 
values and virtues that have been lost some- 
where along the way. That is where I hope to 
come in. Making a difference in the lives of 
children, and teaching them to in turn make 
a difference in the world around them. That 
will be my voice in America’s future. 


IN MEMORY OF AN AMERICAN 
HERO: JAMES H. DOOLITTLE 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the word “hero” 
has become so devalued in current usage that 
it is easy to forget what it really means. But 
recently, at age 96, a man passed from our 
midst who was a real American hero: retired 
Gen. James H. Doolittle. 

Jimmy Doolittle inspired an entire generation 
of Americans 4 short months after Pearl Har- 
bor, when he led a squadron of B-25’s on a 
bombing run over Tokyo and five other Japa- 
nese cities. This attack by “Doolittle’s Raid- 
ers,” while of minimal strategic significance, 
sparked American morale during the dark and 
early days of World War Il. It was also a re- 
markable feat of aviation, since Jimmy 
Doolittle’s raiders had only recently mastered 
the difficult task of getting a large and fully 
loaded B-25 into the air from a short takeoff 
run on the deck of an aircraft carrier. 

After this historic raid, virtually all the crew 
members had to abandon their planes, bailing 
out over mainland China or the Soviet Far 
East. Some were drowned or killed, and of the 
eight who landed in Japanese-held China and 
were imprisoned, three were executed and a 
fourth died in prison. Ultimately, Doolittle and 
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68 others were able to make their way back 
to U.S. forces, and 38 of these courageous 
men remain alive to this day. 

Prior to his wartime heroism, Jimmy Doo- 
little established an unmatched series of avia- 
tion records in the 1920's and 1930's as an 
Army pilot and later as an employee of the 
Shell Oil Co. These included cross-country 
records set during the 1920’s which stood for 
many, many years. 

In recognition of his outstanding service to 
our country, President Reagan promoted Doo- 
little to four-star general in 1985, and Presi- 
dent Bush subsequently awarded him the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom in 1989, calling 
him “the master of the calculated risk.” 

Perhaps the most eloquent and straight- 
forward tribute to Jimmy Doolittle was paid to 
him by his former secretary, Mary Gill Rice, 
who had a lifetime friendship with him. She 
said he was a wonderful man, “the kind of 
person we can’t afford to lose in this country.” 

His loss is indeed a great one for our Na- 
tion, and Jimmy Doolittle’s extraordinary cour- 
age and leadership will not be forgotten. All 
Americans’ thoughts and prayers go out to his 
entire family as we remember this great Amer- 
ican hero. 


RECOGNITION OF OCTOBER AS 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES MONTH 


HON. ROBERT MENENDEZ 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join President Clinton in designating Octo- 
ber as arts and humanities month. The cre- 
ations of artists and the words of humanists 
express the visions, hopes, and expectations 
of our people and of our Nation. It is through 
them that we express the diversity, values, 
and culture which embrace this great Nation. 

| commend the work and vision of the art- 
ists, writers, actors, singers, musicians, sculp- 
tors, dancers, and others involved with the 
arts and humanities in the 13th district of New 
Jersey. Their work enhances the district and 
exposes the richness of our cultural and his- 
torical heritage while simultaneously address- 
ing social and political issues which are con- 
fronting our State and our Nation. 

The unique spectrum of activities that com- 
prise the arts and humanities render universal 
enjoyment. Art provides a medium for the ex- 
pression of emotions, impressions and beliefs 
about both our civic and human experiences. 

The humanities contribute to our under- 
standing of history and society. Through them 
we achieve greater comprehension of our- 
selves, our community, our country, and our 
world. 

Today, as our districts and our Nation be- 
come increasingly diverse, the arts and the 
humanities serve a dual role. They are vehi- 
cles for greater understanding of our dif- 
ferences, as well as, a means of recognition of 
our similarities. 

Mr. Speaker, | am confident that my col- 
leagues and the citizens of New Jersey will 
join in celebrating October as arts and human- 
ities month and in recognizing the importance 
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of the arts and humanities to promote and en- 
hance our understanding of one another and 
of our history and culture. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO WEST HUD- 
SON HOSPITAL ON ITS 80TH AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great respect and admiration that | address 
my colleagues in the House today, for | rise to 
extend my heartiest congratulations and 
warmest best wishes to West Hudson Hospital 
of Kearny, NJ as it celebrates its 80th anniver- 
sary. 

West Hudson Hospital was founded in 1913 
as the Stumpf Memorial Hospital, named after 
the donor of the hospital's site on Bergen 
Street. In 1923 the name was changed to 
West Hudson Hospital. 

West Hudson has now become a major 
economic force in the area. With nearly 600 
employees the hospital is the second largest 
employer in the town it serves. West Hudson 
Hospital is a prototypical New Jersey commu- 
nity hospital, larger than those in the rest of 
the country, but more limited in its range of 
services. It has 214 beds, of which 168 are li- 
censed for acute care and 46 for long-term 
care. 

West Hudson is a community hospital with 
a community mission of care-giving for the 
towns of West Hudson and their immediate 
neighbors in southwest Bergen County and is 
a unique area isolated from the rest of Hudson 
by the Meadowlands. The hospital is commit- 
ted to help maintain and improve the health 
and quality of life of those who live and work 
in the West Hudson area. Their care is always 
accessible, clinically effective, cost efficient, 
reassuringly personal, and available to all re- 
gardless of ability to pay for services. 

The hospital has continued to steadily grow, 
new additions were added in 1951, 1960, and 
1982. The hospital has recently been allowed 
to proceed with an important new project— 
permission was given to build a 330-car park- 
ing garage which will make the hospital more 
readily accessible to visitors and patients. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to join in paying 
tribute to the West Hudson Hospital as it cele- 
brates its 80th anniversary. | extend my best 
wishes to the hospital staff at West Hudson on 
the occasion of their celebrating an 80th anni- 
versary. 


COL. FRANK B. ALLEN, A LEADER 
AND A PATRIOT 


HON. MICHAEL A. “MAC” COLLINS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise this morning to honor Col. Frank B. Allen, 
commander of the U.S. Army garrison at Fort 
McPherson, GA. | honor Colonel Allen on Oc- 
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tober 6 which is the occasion of his 55th birth- 
day. Colonel Allen plans to retire this year 
after 35 years of distinguished service in the 
U.S. Army, and his leadership will certainly be 
missed. 


Colonel Allen’s career is one that has been 
dedicated to service to his country and leader- 
ship to the soldiers under his command. He 
entered the U.S. Army in 1958 and was as- 
signed to the ist battle group, 26th Infantry. 
This was the beginning of an outstanding mili- 
tary career. Allen was commissioned as an of- 
ficer in 1963. He has a top echelon military 
education which includes airborne school, 
Army basic flight school, rotary, wing school, 
command and general college and the U.S. 
Army War College. He also holds a bachelor 
of science from Troy State University, and a 
master’s in business administration from Web- 
ster University. 


As commander of Fort McPherson, Colonel 
Allen is also the commanding officer for two 
additional installations, Fort Gillem, GA and 
Fort Buchanan, PR. This is a great respon- 
sibility. Combined, these 3 installations host 
1,700 personnel and budgets that total over 
$82 million. Colonel Allen’s direction and lead- 
ership of these installations has been out- 
standing. Ever focused on the improvement of 
his community, Colonel Allen has directed nu- 
merous installation improvements such as 
grounds beautification projects and upgrades 
in medical facilities. Throughout his tenure he 
maintained a commitment to improving the 
quality of life for soldiers under his command. 


| first worked with Colonel Allen earlier this 
year during the Base Closure and Realign- 
ment Commission's hearings on Fort McPher- 
son and Fort Gillem. | was impressed by his 
ability to clearly communicate the mission and 
importance of these installations to the BRAC 
commissioners. His defense of Fort McPher- 
son and Fort Gillem stressed the many impor- 
tant events have taken place at those installa- 
tions. These include the fact that, approxi- 
mately half of the troops involved in Oper- 
ations Desert Storm and Desert Shield were 
deployed from those installations. Also, prompt 
assistance was directed from these installa- 
tions to South Carolina after Hurricane Hugo 
and to Florida after Hurricane Andrew. No 
doubt, Colonel Allen's strong support for these 
installations and his explanations of their im- 
portance to this Nation has a lot to do with the 
Base Closure Commission's decision to main- 
tain full operations at Fort McPherson and Fort 
Gillem. 


Colonel Allen’s work for Forts McPherson, 
Gillem, and Buchanan are only a small part of 
his outstanding career. His awards and deco- 
rations include 2 Legions of Merits, 3 Bronze 
Star Medals, 3 Army Meritorious Service Med- 
als, the Defense Meritorious Service Medal, 
the Army Commendation Medal and 13 Air 
Medals. He was also awarded the Expert In- 
fantryman Badge, is airborne qualified and is 
a master Army aviator. 


| congratulate him on his dedicated service 
to this country. He will be missed as he retires 
from service, but his contributions and exam- 
ple of patriotic leadership will not be forgotten. 
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OCTOBER IS ESCROW MONTH 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
inform my colleagues that October is escrow 
month. 

The Ventura County Escrow Association, in 
conjunction with the California Escrow Asso- 
ciation, annually designates October as es- 
crow month to bring about public awareness 
of the vital role that the Nation’s escrow pro- 
fessionals perform. 

Members of the Ventura County Escrow As- 
sociation perform an invaluable service in 
helping the public buy and sell homes and 
businesses. Since 1958, the association has 
been dedicated to the continuing education 
and elevation of the escrow profession 
through adherence to its code of ethics. 

The California Escrow Association has been 
dedicated to the same goals since 1924, and 
now has more than 3,200 members in 32 re- 
gional associations around the State. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in honoring the professionals of the Ventura 
County Escrow Association for their outstand- 
ing contributions to the people of Ventura 
County, and in designating October as escrow 
month. 


IN HONOR OF ANTHONY P. MEIER, 
RECIPIENT OF THE YMCA’S 1993 
RED TRIANGLE AWARD 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, | take this oppor- 
tunity to recognize Anthony P. Meier, the re- 
cipient of the California Mid-Peninsula YMCA's 
1993 Red Triangle Award. The Red Triangle 
Award is presented annually to an individual 
whose volunteer service to the YMCA has 
been clearly distinguished by length of time, a 
minimum of 10 years, devotion, significant par- 
ticipation, and accomplishment. Anthony Meier 
has been selected to receive this reward be- 
cause of his unswerving commitment to the 
YMCA and other community organizations for 
over a decade. 

Mr. Meier joined the YMCA Board of Direc- 
tors in 1982 and has continued to be actively 
involved in major YMCA projects such as the 
El Camino Branch Capital Fund, resource de- 
velopment, leadership development and, most 
recently, the Palo Alto Branch capital cam- 
paign. 

After participating on many committees, he 
served as vice chair of the board of directors 
from 1984 through 1989. He chaired the re- 
source development committee from 1987 
through 1990 and the major gifts division of 
the annual sustaining campaign in 1984. He 
has remained a consistent campaigner in 
YMCA fund raising efforts. Upon retiring from 
the board of directors, he achieved YMCA 
senior director status. 

Mr. Meier’s extraordinary service to the 
community deserves our recognition. He is a 
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modet citizen whose service to the YMCA and 
other community organizations is immeas- 
urable. | urge my colleagues to join me in sa- 
luting Anthony Meier for his inspiring achieve- 
ments which have strengthened our commu- 
nity and our country. 


TRIBUTE TO CUMBERLAND DIAG- 
NOSTIC AND TREATMENT CEN- 
TER 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
acknowledge the 50th birthday of the Cum- 
berland Diagnostic and Treatment Center in 
Brooklyn, NY. Founded in 1953, the facility 
has provided quality health care services to 
the Fort Greene community in Brooklyn. In 
1983 it became a freestanding neighborhood 
family care center. And in 1991 the center re- 
newed its emphasis on community-based 
comprehensive primary and preventive health 
care services by becoming a diagnostic and 
treatment center handling a patient load of 
121,000 persons annually. 

The center has been instrumental in provid- 
ing essential services to its patients and in 
making profound inroads regarding the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality rates. Additionally, holis- 
tic and preventive treatment have become 
standard operating procedure for the center. 

Medical technology and policy innovation 
have been used to provide a range of mater- 
nal and child health care services related to 
nutrition, drug education, breast feeding and 
pre-natal classes. The facility has developed 
programs that perform vital services to home- 
less and chemically dependent women with 
children. 

The array of services provided by Cum- 
berland include HIV treatment, ophthalmology, 
podiatry, urology, gastroenterology, cardiology, 
neurology, pediatrics, et cetera. The center 
also provides quality pharmacy services 6 
days a week. 

In these critical times when many Ameri- 
cans become alarmed at the prospect of not 
receiving affordable and quality health care; | 
am proud to point to an institution that is com- 
mitted to serving the community of Brooklyn. | 
am pleased and proud to recognize the 50th 
birthday of the Cumberland Diagnostic and 
Treatment Center. 


—_————— | 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE CON- 
TRIBUTIONS OF ROSELYN K. 
HOBSON 


HON. JULIAN C. DIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in recogni- 
tion of the outstanding volunteer service of 
Roselyn K. Hobson who is being honored on 
Saturday, October 9, 1993, by the Mid-Eastern 
Tennis Association for her years of community 
service and commitment to advancing adult 
league and junior tennis. 
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Rose, a native of Charleston, WV, was born 
on August 3, 1950. She came to Washington, 
DC, on July 22, 1972, and began her career 
at the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). 
She has held positions of increasing respon- 
sibility at the FBI, and is currently a super- 
visory security specialist. 

Rose purchased her first tennis racquet 
from Kmart for $5 and began playing tennis in 
1980. She volunteered to help with security at 
the men’s professional tournament in Wash- 
ington, DC, in 1982. However, her interest in 
perfecting the game of tennis really started 
when a friend, Cynthia Davis, invited her to a 
professional tennis tournament in 1983. She 
watched the matches that day until midnight, 
and decided to volunteer as an usher for the 
Virginia Slims Tournament the next year. In 
1984, Rose joined the adult tennis league 
sponsored by Michelob Light and the U.S. 
Tennis Association [USTA], which won the 
Mid-Atlantic Tennis Association [MATA] sec- 
tion champanionship. Rose and her 3.5 wom- 
ens team competed in the national 
champanionship in Las Vegas, NV. She has 
received numerous first place trophies for her 
participation in tennis tournaments throughout 
the area. 

In 1985, Rose assisted with the American 
Tennis Association’s [ATA] Junior Tournament 
at Haines Point. In 1990, she was the site di- 
rector for the juniors tournament. From 1986 
to 1990 she was the captain of the 4.0 wom- 
en's team that was sponsored by Volvo and 
USTA. She has played No. 1 doubles for her 
team that represented Washington, DC, in the 
sectional competition from 1989 to 1993. 

In 1991, Rose worked with the executive di- 
rector of the Safe Passages Foundation in 
planning a fundraiser for the organization in 
the Washington Metropolitan Area. For the 
past 8 years, Rose has been the volunteer 
chairperson for the professional men’s, Wash- 
ington Tennis Classic and women's, Virginia 
Slims and Women's Challenge tournaments. 
She is responsible for recruiting and organiz- 
ing volunteers for these two tournaments. 

Today, Rose is one of the most active vol- 
unteers in MATA and USTA. She continues to 
play a leadership role by encouraging youth 
and adults of all ages to become involved in 
tennis. She plays league tennis, sits on sev- 
eral local and regional committees, is a league 
coordinator. 

From the middie of May until the beginning 
of August, Rose can be found at East Poto- 
mac Park each Saturday from 7:45 a.m. until 
5:30 p.m., and each Sunday from 10 a.m. until 
1 p.m. overseeing the activities of the USTA 
adult league tennis. Due to Rose’s patience, 
persistence, dedication, and her commitment 
as a coordinator, the Washington area's USTA 
league has grown substantially and reaches a 
broad cross sector of the community. In rec- 
ognition for her skills and her participation in 
the USTA Program, MATA named Rose Coor- 
dinator of the Year for 2 years—1990 and 
1992. 

Rose is a member of the board of directors 
of MATA and cochair for the adult and senior 
council. She is also a member of the USTA 
National Committee for Adult Leagues and 
Subcommittee for Mixed Doubles. This com- 
mittee is responsible for reviewing the rules 
and regulations, policies, and procedures for 
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running the adult and senior leagues in the 
USTA. She holds lifetime membership to the 
ATA and USTA. Since 1984, she has been a 
member of the Anacostia Tennis Association 
and currently serves as vice president. Since 
1988, she has served as president of the 
Women’s Competitive Tennis Club [WCTC], 
the oldest all women’s tennis club in the area. 
In 1991, she was elected president of the 
Washington Tennis Association, and has 
served as secretary and vice president of that 
organization. On numerous occasions, she 
has served as tournament director for both the 
WCTC Adult Open and WCTC Junior Open, 
and director for the Nat Reeder Tournament. 
She is active on the Mount Vernon Health and 
Racquet Club policymaking board. 

Over the years, Rose has been involved in 
many civic and community service activities 
outside of the tennis arena. She taught Sun- 
day school and was in charge of Girls in Ac- 
tion for girls between 8 to 15 years of age. 
She supervised arts and crafts and taught 
Bible study classes for girls 2 years of age. 
From 1978 to 1981, she worked with the Teen 
Club—a club that worked with youth from 13 
to 18 years of age—at the Oakcrest Commu- 
nity Center. The Teen Club participated in a 
number of civic and cultural activities, includ- 
ing singing Christmas carols at nursing 
homes, preparing food baskets, and coordinat- 
ing professional night. During professional 
night, an accomplished individual came to ad- 
vise the youth on career opportunities, and a 
buddy system was instituted between the 
youth and the professional. Rose also 
coached the girls’ softball team. Rose’s volun- 
teer spirit goes even further. She donates one 
pint of blood every 8 weeks to Children’s Hos- 
pital and has given eight gallons of blood. 

Mr. Speaker, please join me, Rose’s two 
daughters—Melissa, 23 years old, and Alicia, 
16 years old, officers of Mid Eastern Tennis 
Association, tennis friends, and other associ- 
ates in honoring the outstanding accomplish- 
ments and achievements of Rose. 


TRIBUTE TO HARRY J. THOMPSON 
HON. PAUL E. GILLMOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. GILLMOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
ask my colleagues to join me in recognizing 
Harry J. Thompson, Jr. of Marblehead, OH for 
his ongoing commitment to the political system 
and to the people of northwest Ohio. 

Harry Thompson is a self-made man whose 
life story embodies the American spirit. At the 
age of 17, Harry started working as a laborer 
for the Republic Steel Corp. in Cleveland. Be- 
fore his retirement 32 years later, Harry rose 
to the position of plant manager of a 20,000- 
employee facility. 

Harry's personal success in the business 
field is eclipsed only by his belief in the politi- 
cal process and his commitment to public 
service. 

Harry Thompson has served in numerous 
capacities in his local community, including 
three terms as president of the Peninsula 
chamber of commerce, 11 years as a member 
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of the Marblehead village council including 8 
years as president pro tempore and 8 years 
as a member of the Ottawa County board of 
elections. 

Harry Thompson also serves as central 
committee chairman of the Ottawa County Re- 
publican Party and as the fifth district com- 
mitteeman on the Ohio Republican State 
Central Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, we have often heard that 
America works because of the unselfish con- 
tributions of her citizens. | know that Ohio is 
a much better place to live because of the 
dedication and countless hours of service of 
Harry J. Thompson, Jr. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in paying 
tribute to Harry Thompson's record of personal 
accomplishments, his enthusiasm for the politi- 
cal process and his on-going and tireless com- 
mitment to public service. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MARTINI & 
ROSSI ASTI SPUMANTE 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great respect and admiration that | address 
my colleagues in the House today, for | rise to 
extend my heartiest congratulations and 
warmest best wishes to Martini & Rossi Asti 
Spumante as they sponsor National Dessert 
Day on October 14, 1993. 

National Dessert Day has actively recruited 
the U.S. Pastry Team to create the world’s 
most sinful dessert. The proceeds from this 
event will benefit the James Beard Founda- 
tion, which was established to preserve the art 
of American cuisine. As October is considered 
by Martini & Rossi as National Dessert Month 
what better way to celebrate than to consider 
October 14—National Dessert Day. 

Martini & Rossi has hosted National Dessert 
Day for the benefit of the James Beard House 
for 2 years running. As the second annual fes- 
tivities kick off they will have invited New York 
City’s leading restaurants to participate in pre- 
paring desserts, so as all in attendance will be 
able to feast on the tastes and in the process 
indulge in the consumption of numerous cal- 
ories. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to join in paying 
tribute to Martini & Rossi as they hold their 2d 
annual National Dessert Day festivities. | am 
sure Martini & Rossi will continue to provide 
invaluable service to the dessert consuming 
community and truly make a difference in soci- 
ety. | extend my best wishes to Martini & 
Rossi on this most special occasion. 


SOMALIA 
HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
this House passed a resolution calling for a 
presidential report on United States involve- 
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ment in Somalia, and calling for congressional 
authorization for troop deployments beyond 
November 15. | believe this was the right ap- 
proach last week—and remains the right ap- 
proach this week. 

We are all deeply saddened by the deaths 
of Americans in Somalia. We are angered by 
the slow response to their calls for backup. 
We are disgusted and infuriated by the hos- 
tage-taking. 

But recognizing all those tremendously im- 
portant points, let us not forget what is at 
stake here. American troops and American 
hostages are at risk; we would not serve them 
well with a too-hasty withdrawal. It is true the 
American mission has been obscured. That 
lack of clarity must be addressed, so that the 
American people and nations around the world 
understand precisely what our involvement is. 

With so much at stake, we must avoid the 
pitfalls: magnifying Aideed beyond his impor- 
tance, contributing to the deaths of Somali ci- 
vilians, appearing to panic. 

We are in a crisis that demands our best 
thinking and planning. Reasoned and delib- 
erate action will serve our troops, our Nation, 
and our interests best. 


KENDAL AT OBERLIN 


HON. SHERROD BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise be- 
fore you today to mark the beginning of a new 
area in Oberlin, OH. On October 6, 1993, 
Kendal at Oberlin, Ohio's newest continuing 
care retirement community is celebrating a 
milestone with the completion of construction. 

The Kendal Corp. is a not-for-profit, chari- 
table organization who's mission is to serve 
older people by meeting their social, physical, 
and spiritual needs. 

Kendal communities seek to enhance the 
quality of life and independence of residents 
and to provide high quality health care so that 
each resident may realize his or her full poten- 
tial. Recognizing that Kendal communities 
must be good places to work if they are to be 
good places to live, the Kendal Corp. is also 
committed to providing a high quality work ex- 
perience for employees. 

The Kendal Corp. fulfills its charitable pur- 
pose in many ways, including financial assist- 
ance funds for residents, educational opportu- 
nities for employees, and service to the wider 
community through a variety of outreach pro- 
grams. 

Kendal's Untie the Elderly Program, for ex- 
ample, has made a significant impact nation- 
ally in reducing the use of physical restraints 
in the care of the elderly in nursing facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that | ask 
you and my fellow Members of Congress to 
join me in recognizing Kendal at Oberlin. As 
they hold their ribbon cutting on October 6, | 
commend them for the service they provide to 
so many older people, and wish them much 
future success. 
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EQUAL ACCESS TO EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1993 


HON. JOSE E. SERRANO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the congressional Hispanic caucus, | rise to 
announce introduction of the Equal Access to 
Education Act of 1993. 

This important legislation would overhaul 
Federal elementary and secondary education 
programs so that they better meet the needs 
of Latinos, language minorities and all Amer- 
ican children. It symbolizes a serious and 
thoughtful attempt to address the most press- 
ing issue facing the Hispanic community— 
education. 

Last Wednesday, the Hispanic caucus re- 
leased new Census Bureau figures projecting 
the Hispanic community to become the Na- 
tion's largest minority group in the year 2010. 
If the projection included Puerto Rico, as | be- 
lieve it should, Hispanics would become sec- 
ond in number to whites as early as 2005. 
Over two-thirds of the increase in the Hispanic 
community would come from natural increase. 

Unfortunately, the current educational sys- 
tem in this country is poorly prepared to edu- 
cate the rapidly growing and very young His- 
panic community. Today, over half of all His- 
panics over the age of 25 lack a high school 
degree. No other segment of the population is 
as poorly served by our current educational 
system as the Hispanic community. 

The implication is staggering. The Hispanic 
community will be contributing more people to 
the U.S. population than anyone else, but is 
left unprepared for the challenges of the next 
century because of a failing educational sys- 
tem. Educational policy at all levels of govern- 
ment must change. It must change for the 
good of the Hispanic community and it must 
change for the good of the Nation. 

The Equal Access to Education Act of 1993 
is an attempt by the Congressional Hispanic 
caucus to reform educational policy at the 
Federal level. It would help to ensure that our 
schools are helping not hindering, Hispanics 
and other poor children that need a decent 
education. 

One focus of the bill will be to address the 
needs of one of the most vulnerable portions 
of the Hispanic community: those children that 
do not claim English as their first language. All 
too often Hispanics and other language minor- 
ity children are placed in isolated, dead-end 
educational tracks. 

They are not tested. They are not taught 
properly. And their teachers are rarely bilin- 
gual or Hispanic or well-trained. With one ex- 
ception, they are not permitted to participate in 
general educational programs, including the 
Federal Chapter 1 Program. 

That one exception is special education. 
Sadly, because so many schools are so ill- 
equipped to address the needs of language 
minority students, bright language minority 
kids are frequently placed in special education 
classes with little to learn. 

Our bill would help to change all that. Lan- 
guage minority children would become eligible 
for the Chapter 1 Program which, at $7 billion, 
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is the single largest Federal K through 12 edu- 
cational program. Language minority and all 
children would be tested with better and fairer 
assessment tools so that teachers and 
schools could be held accountable for their 
progress. 

A significant portion of Chapter 1 funds 
would be reserved to train teachers in the lat- 
est and most effective teaching techniques: 
Teachers with significant numbers of language 
minority students would be required to receive 
training on how to teach and understand lan- 
guage minority students. 

Last, the bill would refocus the current for- 
mula for distributing Chapter 1 funds toward 
poor urban and rural areas and communities 
with concentrations of language minority stu- 
dents. While we understand that the formula 
will be the subject of a very spirited debate 
during this Congress, the caucus believes it is 
important to focus scarce Federal resources 
on those areas with the greatest need. 

Besides reforming the Chapter 1 Program, 
the Equal Access to Education Act of 1993 
would overhaul title Vil, also known as the Bi- 
lingual Education Act. My colleague and Chair 
of the Hispanic caucus task force on edu- 
cation and employment, Congressman XAVIER 
BECERRA, will discuss these and other aspects 
of the bill in a statement to follow. Taken to- 
gether, our proposals for Chapter 1 and title 
Vil would be the biggest reform of Federal bi- 
lingual education policy in 25 years. 

Speaking for the other members of the cau- 
cus, | must deeply thank Congressman 
BECERRA for his leadership on this important 
issue. 

| urge all Members of the House to support 
this important legislation. 


RECOGNITION OF 50 YEARS OF 
MINISTERIAL SERVICE BY DR. 
ROY JEFFRIES 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure 
to salute the ministerial achievements and 
contributions of Fritz Elihu Roy Jeffries who 
graduated from the West Indies College in 
Mandeville, Jamaica. He was ordained to the 
Advent Clergy in Kingston, Jamaica. Dr. 
Jeffries migrated to the United States where 
he pastored at the City Tabernacle for 13 
years. He currently serves as the pastor of the 
Philadelphia Church of Universal Brotherhood. 
In 1972, he earned his doctoral degree from 
the College of Divine Metaphysics in Indiana. 

Dr. Jeffries believes in and tries to embody 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His urban ministry 
reflects the depth of his commitment to service 
and excellence. Many in his ministry have dis- 
tinguished themselves in education, law, poli- 
tics, and business. Dr. Jeffries believes that 
the church should be an extension of the com- 
munity. Church programs include food sup- 
plies provided to the needy, and an AIDS 
health fair under the sponsorship of Interfair 
Medical Center. Through the church, the spir- 
its of worshipers are nourished through yearly 
vacation bible school where breakfast and 
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lunch are served at no charge. This service is 
performed by church members who volunteer 
their vacation time to run it. These are a few 
of the visionary and practical initiatives that 
have flowered under the direction of Pastor 
Jeffries. 

| am honored to introduce Dr. Jeffries to my 
colleagues, and to acknowledge his 50 years 
of ministerial service. 


INTRODUCTION OF HISPANIC CAU- 
CUS’ EQUAL ACCESS TO EDU- 
CATION ACT OF 1993 


HON. XAVIER BECERRA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Speaker, 1993 marks 
the 25th anniversary of the Federal Bilingual 
Education Act, title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. My predecessor in 
Congress and the founder of the congres- 
sional Hispanic caucus, the Honorable Edward 
Roybal, together with Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough of Texas, designed the 1968 Bilingual 
Education Act to assist the Nation's schools in 
meeting the educational needs of children who 
come from non-English-language background 
homes. 

Ed Roybal and Ralph Yarborough hoped 
that the provision of linguistically intelligible 
and culturally relevant instruction would help 
to stem the massive student dropout rate 
among Hispanic, Native American, and other 
non-English-language background students. 
Twenty-five years of experience shows that 
their hopes were on target. 

The bilingual education programs estab- 
lished with title Vil support, though too few in 
number, have helped hundreds of thousands 
of language-minority students to learn English 
while they are mastering the academic content 
taught in school, to graduate from high school, 
and to complete college. Thanks to title VII, 
local bilingual education programs have been 
developed in virtually all world languages plus 
many that are indigenous to the United States. 

The congressional Hispanic caucus bill 
builds upon the experience of the last 25 
years. The caucus bill strengthens the Bilin- 
gual Education Act by tying it to the high na- 
tional voluntary standards envisioned in the 
administration’s goals 2000 proposal. At the 
same time, the caucus bill expands title VII's 
scope to support the broad-scale educational 
reform efforts which are essential to achieve- 
ment of the national educational goals. 

The Congressional Hispanic caucus bill con- 
tinues title Vil as a three-part competitive 
grant program to develop the capacity or infra- 
structure of American education to better 
serve limited-English-proficient students and 
their families. 

Part A provides grants for the development 
or improvement of local education programs. 

Part B strengthens the existing network of 
research, technical assistance, and bilingual 
education program support activities. 

Part C authorizes training programs for 
teachers and other educational personnel on 
how to provide quality education to limited- 
English-proficient [LEP] students and their 
families. 
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| would like to highlight a few of the im- 
provements in bilingual education that the con- 


gressional Hispanic caucus bill will bring 
about. 

With respect to local bilingual education pro- 
grams: 


The caucus bill stresses the achievement of 
high academic standards, and gives pref- 
erence to instructional programs which are de- 
signed to produce students who are fully pro- 
ficient in English and a second language. 

The congressional Hispanic caucus bill em- 
phasizes the development of bilingual edu- 
cation programs for preschool and secondary 
school students. 

The caucus legislation leverages systemic 
education reform by authorizing whole-school 
and systemwide bilingual education program 
grants as well as smaller grants to initiate new 
programs within schools or to enhance exist- 
ing bilingual education programs. 

The congressional Hispanic caucus bill taps 
the native language resources available in 
community-based and tribally sanctioned non- 
profit organizations to develop preschool bilin- 
gual education programs and supplementary 
programs which augment the instruction pro- 
vided by local educational agencies. 

The caucus legislation consistently focuses 
on three key elements for successful bilingual 
education programs: Improvement of instruc- 
tional programs, curricula, and materials; pro- 
fessional development of all educational per- 
sonnel; and implementation of family edu- 
cation programs. 

The caucus bill requires the coordination of 
all Federal, State, and local resources avail- 
able in a school or local educational agency. 

The congressional Hispanic caucus legisla- 
tion continues to provide up to a quarter of all 
part A grant moneys for special alternative in- 
structional programs which do not provide na- 
tive language instruction; these programs are 
particularly helpful for schools which enroll 
LEP students who have different native lan- 
guages. 

The caucus bill emphasizes the application 
of technology to the instruction of limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient students and their families. 

The congressional Hispanic caucus bill 
strengthens the existing network of support 
services provided to local schools under part 
B of the Bilingual Education Act. The caucus 
bill focuses research on the improvement of 
instruction, and maintains the current national 
network of technical assistance providers who 
provide critical site-specific support to more 
than 1,000 title VII programs. 

The congressional Hispanic caucus bill ex- 
pands the part C training programs authorized 
under current law by: 

Authorizing new grants for schools of edu- 
cation to reform teacher training programs by 
incorporating courses on the instruction of 
LEP students in their core curriculum, and es- 
tablishing new grants for career ladder pro- 
grams which enable bilingual education para- 
professionals to become fully certified teach- 
ers. 

Because of the profound demographic 
changes which have occurred throughout the 
Nation during the last 21⁄2 decades, the need 
for bilingual education is even more critical 
today than it was when the Federal Bilingual 
Education Act was signed into law. The con- 
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gressional Hispanic caucus bill responds to 
these demographic changes and to the chal- 
lenge of dramatically improving the edu- 
cational performance of American children. 


TRIBUTE TO THE VICTIMS OF THE 
FAMINE IN UKRAINE 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
honor of the victims of the 1933 famine in 
Ukraine. The famine, which killed more than 7 
million people 60 years ago, had a powerful 
impact on the Ukrainian community in my 17th 
Congressional District in Ohio. 

To commemorate the tragic event, Saint 
Vladimir's Ukrainian Orthodox Cathedral in my 
district erected the famine monument on their 
parish grounds. On October 31, 1993, a for- 
mal dedication and blessing will be observed 
at the cathedral. | commend His Grace Arch- 
bishop Anthony and the Most Reverend Bish- 
op Robert for their role in bringing attention to 
this devastating event in Ukraine history. 

Mr. Speaker, | join the citizens of my district 
in commemorating the 60th anniversary of the 
famine in Ukraine, and in saluting the individ- 
uals who have worked so hard to keep the 
memory of the perished from fading. 


IN HONOR OF THE LIFETIME 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
today to pay tribute to the memory of Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court Associate Justice Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno. 

On Monday, October 11, 1993, the Histori- 
cal Society of Western Pennsylvania, at the di- 
rection of the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
will place an official State historical marker 
honoring Justice Musmanno at the Musmanno 
homestead in Stowe Township. This event has 
been organized in association with the Pitts- 
burgh Columbus Day Parade and Festival 
Committee. 

As the U.S. Congressman representing the 
14th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
which includes Stowe Township, | want to take 
this time to inform the House of the outstand- 
ing achievements of Associate Justice Michael 
A. Musmanno. | also want to extend my greet- 
ings to the Musmanno family and commend 
State Representative Fred Trello and every- 
one else who has taken part in this effort to 
honor the accomplishments of Justice 
Musmanno. 

Associate Justice Michael A. Musmanno 
was a man who dedicated his life to serving 
his community, his State, his country, and the 
world. He fought in defense of fellow Ameri- 
cans and the cause of freedom as a captain 
in the U.S. Army during World War | and 
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served as an admiral in the U.S. Navy during 
World War Il. Justice Musmanno served two 
terms in the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives and was an Associate Justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court for 18 years. 
His years on the highest court of the Com- 
monwealth ensured that Associate Justice 
Musmanno would become known as one of 
our Nation’s most distinguished jurists. 

Justice Musmanno worked diligently to pro- 
mote respect for the law and human rights. At 
the recommendation of President Harry S. 
Truman, Justice Musmanno served as a pre- 
siding justice at the International War Crimes 
Tribunal |i at Nuremberg, and was also ap- 
pointed by President Truman to serve as pre- 
siding officer of the European War Refugee 
Commission. Justice Musmanno was also ap- 
pointed by President John F. Kennedy to rep- 
resent the United States on the International 
Tribunal. 

Justice Musmanno was proud of this coun- 
try and he was also proud of his heritage as 
an Italian-American. He wrote several books 
on a range of subjects, including a history of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus. It should be noted that Justice 
Musmanno passed away on Columbus Day in 
1968 when he was to have been honored by 
his friends and neighbors by being named 
grand marshall for Pittsburgh's Columbus Day 
parade. Justice Musmanno is buried in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of Justice Musmanno that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania should place an 
Official historical marker at the Musmanno 
homestead. 


TRIBUTE TO ALEXANDER DRABIK 
HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, | am here on 
behalf of the residents of northwest Ohio to 
honor the tragic passing of one of our Nation's 
great heroes, Mr. Alexander Drabik. His re- 
markable story is one of utmost bravery and 
sacrifice that preserved the freedoms the citi- 
zens of our Nation enjoy today. 

On March 10, 1945, during World War Il, 
Sergeant Drabik, at great personal danger to 
himself and with great heroism, became the 
first American soldier to cross the Rhine River 
bridge at Ramagen into hostile German terri- 
tory. By capturing that bridge and breaking 
down German defenses beyond it, Sergeant 
Drabik’s surprise maneuver was instrumental 
in assuring the Allies’ victory in Europe. Cap- 
ture of the bridge at Ramagen essentially shut 
down the German defenses and many believe 
this feat was the turning point of the war on 
the western front. For his bravery, Alexander 
Drabik was awarded our Nation’s second high- 
est medal of valor, the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

In his community of Toledo, OH, the village 
of Holland, OH, and our Nation, Alexander 
Drabik will forever be remembered in history 
as a magnificent patriot and true hero. We join 
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in expressing our sympathies to his daughter, 
Rita Wilson; sister, Carrie Kachel; two grand- 
children; and many friends in northwest Ohio 
and around the Nation. As we remember and 
celebrate his life, we are reminded that Amer- 
ica is the freest Nation on Earth because of in- 
dividuals like Sgt. Alexander Drabik who 
risked his life so we might all be free. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MINORITY 


HEALTH OPPORTUNITY EN- 
HANCEMENT (M-HOPE) ACT OF 
1993 


HON. JOSE E. SERRANO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. SERRANO. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the congressional Hispanic caucus [CHC], | 
rise to announce the introduction of the “Mi- 
nority Health Opportunity Enhancement Act of 
1993,” known as the M—HOPE Act. 

The M-HOPE Act improves several pro- 
grams within the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services [DHHS] to better meet 
the needs of Hispanics and other language 
minority communities. 

Allow me first to state that this legislation 
does not attempt to broadly reform the U.S. 
health care system. It is not intended in any 
way to compete with the administration's 
health care reform plan. Instead, the M-HOPE 
Act compliments the Clinton administration's 
or any other effort to reform our Nation’s 
health care system by targeting existing DHHS 
programs. 

Let me also clarify that the Hispanic caucus 
has adopted a set of comprehensive health 
care reform principles. Based on these prin- 
ciples the caucus has released an initial state- 
ment on the administration health care plan. 
We are continuing to work with the administra- 
tion to assure that their plan would also em- 
body the principles endorsed by the caucus. 

Having said that, | believe the introduction 
of the M-HOPE Act is historic. It marks the 
first time the caucus has developed legislation 
to strengthen and enhance community-based 
health care capacity, minority health profes- 
sional education, and research on minority 
health. 

There is a clear need to increase and en- 
hance the health opportunities of Hispanic 
Americans. 

Hispanics have poor health status. His- 
panics are twice as likely to be diagnosed as 
suffering from diabetes as the general popu- 
lation and their incidence of tuberculosis is 
twice as high. Furthermore, while Hispanics 
represent 9 percent of the total U.S. popu- 
lation, they account for 16 percent of all AIDS 
cases. 

Hispanics lack access to timely and ade- 
quate health care. Hispanics are the group 
most likely to be uninsured. One-third of His- 
panics lack health insurance coverage and 
Hispanic children are uninsured at twice the 
rate of other children. Hispanics do not receive 
proper screening or preventive care since they 
often lack a regular source of medical care. 

In addition, a host of cultural and non- 
financial factors affect the appropriateness and 
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availability of health care services for His- 
panics. Many inner-city and rural Hispanic 
communities lack the infrastructure and health 
care delivery system to meet local demand. 
Furthermore, there is an insufficient supply 
and distribution of health care workers in His- 
panic communities. 

The M-HOPE Act takes a serious look at 
existing programs at the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services [DHHS] and re- 
views their responsiveness to the health 
needs of Hispanics. 

Our findings were deeply troubling. 

First, we found that two of the four criteria 
used in designating medically underserved 
areas exclude Hispanics. The 65-and-over fac- 
tor works against Hispanics since we are a 
young population, Also, the criteria places high 
emphasis on infant mortality. Yet, although 
Hispanic communities experience poor health 
status, this factor fails to consider Hispanic 
health needs. The M-HOPE Act attempts to 
remedy this inequity by including factors that 
more suitably measure health status and med- 
ical underservice, such as insurance and mor- 
bidity rates. 

Second, although Hispanics are grossly 
underrepresented in the health professions, 
Hispanic participation is very poor in key pro- 
grams that focus on increasing minority health 
professionals. The M-HOPE Act addresses 
this inequity by encouraging certain programs 
to more equitably allocate resources and serv- 
ices among all groups served. It also includes 
an outreach and peer review process to en- 
sure that such efforts are inclusive and target 
all racial and ethnic groups. 

Third, data are critical in setting public 
health priorities. Yet, basic data on Hispanic 
health are nonexistent or seriously lacking. 
The M-HOPE Act strengthens existing initia- 
tives within the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics and the Agency for Health Care Policy 
and Research to increase research on ethnic 
minorities. 

Lastly, the bill focuses attention on the lack 
of linguistically and culturally appropriate serv- 
ices for limited-English-proficient populations. 
The M—HOPE Act builds on existing efforts by 
the community and migrant health centers to 
reduce language and cultural barriers to care. 
In addition, the bill directs the Secretary of 
DHHS to issue regulations establishing lim- 
ited-English proficiency as a barrier to health 
care access. 

Let me be clear. The M-HOPE Act sends a 
strong message to the Department of Health 
and Human Services that it must do a better 
job in serving the health needs of Hispanics 
and other language minorities. Many DHHS 
initiatives should be more attentive to integrat- 
ing the Hispanic community, with greater His- 
panic involvement within the administrative of- 
fices and at the drafting stages. 

Hispanics, however, are poorly represented 
within the DHHS labor force. Regrettably, only 
5 percent of employed at DHHS are Hispanic. 
Hispanics have little input in shaping DHHS’s 
policy priorities. Of the top level DHHS man- 
ager and policy positions, 2.7 percent were 
Hispanic. According to the latest figures from 
DHHS, similar dismal staffing patterns exist 
within all agencies, including the Public Health 
Service. 

It is difficult to comprehend these low levels 
at a time when Hispanics are a growing pres- 
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ence in the U.S. population. Hispanics rep- 
resent 1 out of every 11 persons in the U.S. 
Including the U.S. citizens who reside in Puer- 
to Rico, Hispanics are projected to be the larg- 
est ethnic minority by the year 2005. In just 7 
years, Hispanic children will be the largest mi- 
nority group under the age 18. 


Of course, the caucus recognizes that these 
and other problems in serving Hispanic com- 
munities at DHHS did not appear overnight. 
Secretary Shalala has demonstrated an early 
interest in listening to our serious concerns 
about how things have been done in the past. 
It is my hope that she would embrace our pro- 
posal and use it as a blueprint for improving 
the service of Hispanics by DHHS programs. 


Speaking for the other members of the cau- 
cus, | must acknowledge the work and com- 
mitment of Representatives BILL RICHARDSON 
and Luis GUTIERREZ on this important issue. 


| urge all the Members of the House to sup- 
port this important legislation. 


—————— 


IN HONOR OF THE 150TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF B'NAI B’RITH 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join with my constituents in recognizing the 
150th anniversary of B'nai B'rith, a most 
unique and effective organization emphasizing 
compassion and dedication to human rights 
and self-betterment. Founded in 1843, it now 
exists as an international organization rep- 
resenting and addressing the concerns of 
Jews the world over. Their activities have 
taken them to Argentina, the Soviet Union, 
Ethiopia, Israel, and 51 other nations as they 
attempt to address issues of concern to Jew- 
ish life. 


In addressing these concerns, B'nai B'rith 
has established a most formidable record. It 
created the first free employment bureau and 
manual training schools in our country as well 
as orphanages and homes for the aged. 
Today, B'nai B'rith administers one of the larg- 
est private networks of nonsectarian, afford- 
able-rent apartment housing projects for the 
elderly. Such programs as the B'nai B'rith 
Youth Organization have provided young Jew- 
ish boys and girls with leadership that not only 
creates recreational activities, but also estab- 
lishes strong social commitment. The Hillel 
chapters that exist on hundreds of college 
campuses serve as an ongoing force for spir- 
itual support as well as social needs. 


As B'nai B'rith celebrates its 150th anniver- 
sary, | call upon all my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join in recogniz- 
ing what B'nai B'rith has created and ask in 
extending our best wishes and support as 
B'nai B'rith moves toward its 200th anniver- 
sary. 
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HELP PARENTS AVOID “HONOR” 
SCAMS 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow | will be 
sending the following Dear Colleague to all the 
Members of the House. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC. 
HELP PARENTS AVOID “HONOR” SCAMS 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: We are all familiar with 
some of the various groups which bring high 
school students to Washington D.C. to learn 
about the federal government and the law- 
making process, What many of us do not re- 
alize, however, is that some of these groups 
use slick marketing and organizational ar- 
rangements to make a healthy profit off 
these students and their parents. 

For example, the Congressional Youth 
Leadership Council (CYLC), a non-profit in- 
stitution, grossed more than $6.3 million in 
1991. In its direct mailings, the CYLC leads 
parents to believe that their child is one of 
“fewer than two percent of all secondary 
school students nationwide [who are] eligible 
to participate. “However, CYLC recruits stu- 
dents by mail through a mailing list vendor, 
not GPAs. Several newspapers have reported 
that at least two D-average students and one 
expelled gang member are among those so 
honored," 

Senator Metzenbaum examined the CYLC 
and found a disturbing and dishonorable 
money-making arrangement. Although the 
CYLC charges a substantial fee for tuition 
and expenses, visiting students stay in four 
person dormitory rooms and participate in 
many free activities like visiting the floor of 
the House. CYLC does not provide scholar- 
ships to low income youths and charges 
extra for some disability services like deaf 
interpreters. 98 percent of CYLC’s revenue 
last year came from these “tuition” fees. 

Two years after CYLC started in 1985, the 
two founders of CYLC started Capital Re- 
sources, a for-profit management and mar- 
keting company which they own and oper- 
ate. Capital Resources last year receive over 
90 percent of each student's fee as well as a 
monthly, $7,000 management fee charged to 
CYLC. The National Charities Information 
Bureau called this arrangement “a clear con- 
flict of interest” and questions whether the 
CYLC is “really a charity or merely a pro- 
motional device.” 

I have introduced legislation which re- 
quires these programs to disclose the follow- 
ing important information to parents before 
accepting payment: The method of solicita- 
tion and selection of participants, the per- 
student costs for food, lodging, transpor- 
tation, and administrative expenses, the re- 
lationship to any other business entity pro- 
viding these services, and any enticements 
offered to teachers who refer students to 
these programs. 

The bill would also make clear that these 
programs may not discriminate against stu- 
dents based on race, disability, or low-in- 
come. 

I hope that you will join this bipartisan ef- 
fort to provide parents the information they 
need to evaluate these “honor” programs. 
Please contact Brent Chism in my office (5- 
5065) to cosponsor H.R. 3109. 

Sincerely, 
PETE STARK, 
Member of Congress. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE OHIO STATE 
HIGHWAY PATROL 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
honor of the Ohio State Highway Patrol for 
their efforts on behalf of the citizens in not 
only my 17th Congressional District, but in the 
entire State of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, this year the patrol celebrates 
60 years of keeping our highways safe. As a 
former sheriff in Ohio, | can assure you this is 
no easy task. Ohio is the seventh most popu- 
lated State in the country and serves as the 
hub for both the trucking industry and travel- 
ers. Drunk driving, drug smuggling, and heavy 
traffic that accompany a widely populated 
state make for a dangerous work environment 
for the men and women of the patrol. Yet their 
commitment to the community is unwavering, 
and the longevity of the patrol is evidence of 
this. 

Mr. Speaker, | join the citizens of my district 
in congratulating all the officers for a job well 
done. | especially would like to congratulate 
Lt. R.W. Markowski, the commander of the 
Lisbon Post, for his leadership and guidance. 
Lieutenant Markowski and his fellow officers 
should be proud of their accomplishments. | 
wish them the best of luck as they continue to 
work to maintain safe highways for all Ohio- 
ans. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW “TOUGH 
BUT FAIR” ASYLUM LEGISLATION 


HON. XAVIER BECERRA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Speaker, groups such 
as the American Immigration Lawyers Asso- 
ciation, the American Council for Nationalities 
Service, the Lutheran Immigration and Refu- 
gee Service, and the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference have raised serious concerns with 
previous legislation introduced to reform the 
political asylum process put forth by the ad- 
ministration and others. The legislation Con- 
gressman NADLER and | are introducing rep- 
resents a separate tough but fair approach to 
reforming our political asylum laws. 

Unfortunately, the media coverage and pub- 
lic discourse on the issue of political asylum 
during the past several months has unfairly 
portrayed all asylum seekers as potential ter- 
rorists and under-the-table laborers. One 
might also think that our airports and beaches 
were being invaded. This is simply not the 
case. Political asylum seekers come to the 
United States because they fear for their life in 
their home country. Furthermore, the vast ma- 
jority of people who apply for asylum do it at- 
firmatively; that is, they seek asylum not be- 
cause they have been stopped at the airport 
or on our beaches, rather they walk 
uncompelled into an INS office and request 
asylum. 

Congressman NADLER and | share the goal 
of preserving the fairness and the humani- 
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tarian nature of protecting people from perse- 
cution while streamlining and preventing 
abuse of our system. Our legislation increases 
the penalties for smuggling people into the 
United States and penalizes people who 
knowingly help others file fraudulent asylum 
cases. 

The standard of proof adopted by the ad- 
ministration’s expedited exclusion bill would 
result in a process that returns people to 
countries of persecution if they cannot show a 
credible fear of persecution, a very high stand- 
ard for an abbreviated review process. Our 
legislation proposes the standard promulgated 
by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees—a standard that the United States 
helped to develop—of returning people who 
have frivolous claims. When a grievant’s rights 
are severely curtailed and their time to pre- 
pare a case is drastically condensed, basic 
principles of fairness demand a reasonable 
standard of proof. 

As for any right of appeal, the administration 
suggests a review by a second asylum officer 
of the initial asylum officer's decision. Finally, 
the administration proposes an empty habeas 
corpus process that asks only whether the 
person is an alien and whether the person 
was ordered excluded—judicial review which 
guarantees no review. In addition, the admin- 
istration takes away the Federal courts’ au- 
thority by eliminating class action lawsuits. 

Our legislation proposes reviewing the deci- 
sion of the asylum officer by an administrative 
law judge and allows for true habeas corpus 
appeal. 

Overall, the legislation we are introducing 
today provides for a quick and reliable weed- 
ing out of those cases that are unfounded— 
the drug dealer, the smuggler of human cargo, 
the terrorist. Those who have no claim will be 
deported quickly. We provide for a review of 
the decision of the asylum officer by an asy- 
lum immigration judge, and we allow for the 
nonfrivolous cases to be heard on the merits 
by a judge. 

Providing asylum to people fleeing persecu- 
tion is one of the cornerstones of our democ- 
racy and system of justice. We need only re- 
member the many pilgrims who fled Europe 
because of religious persecution. 

Changing our asylum system must not re- 
sult in returning people to rape, torture, impris- 
onment, or death. Congressman NADLER and 
| are committed to the reform of our asylum 
laws without endangering the bona fide asy- 
lum seeker. The alternative we present here 
today preserves judicial review and fairness, 
and ultimately will save the lives of legitimate 
asylum seekers. 


IN HONOR OF THE LIFETIME 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
today to pay tribute to the memory of Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court Associate Justice Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno. 
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On Monday, October 11, 1993, the Histori- 
cal Society of Western Pennsylvania, at the di- 
rection of the Pennsylvania General Assembly, 
will place an official State historical marker 
honoring Justice Musmanno at the Musmanno 
homestead in Stowe Township. This event has 
been organized in association with the Pitts- 
burgh Columbus Day Parade and Festival 
Committee. 

As the U.S. Congressman representing the 
14th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
which includes Stowe Township, | want to take 
this time to inform the House of the outstand- 
ing achievements of Associate Justice Michael 
A. Musmanno. | also want to extend my greet- 
ings to the Musmanno family and commend 
State Representative Fred Trello and every- 
one else who has taken part in this effort to 
honor the accomplishments of Justice 
Musmanno. 

Associate Justice Michael A. Musmanno 
was a man who dedicated his life to serving 
his community, his State, his country, and the 
world. He fought in defense of fellow Ameri- 
cans and the cause of freedom as a captain 
in the U.S. Army during World War | and 
served as an admiral in the U.S. Navy during 
World War Il. Justice Musmanno served two 
terms in the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives and was an associate justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court for 18 years. 
His years on the highest court of the Com- 
monwealth ensured that Associate Justice 
Musmanno would become known as one of 
our Nation's most distinguished jurists. 

Justice Musmanno worked diligently to pro- 
mote respect for the law and human rights. At 
the recommendation of President Harry S. 
Truman, Justice Musmanno served as a pre- 
siding justice at the International War Crimes 
Tribunal Il at Nuremberg, and was also ap- 
pointed by President Truman to serve as pre- 
siding officer of the European War Refugee 
Commission. Justice Musmanno was also ap- 
pointed by President John F. Kennedy to rep- 
resent the United States on the International 
Tribunal. 

Justice Musmanno was proud of this coun- 
try and he was also proud of his heritage as 
an Italian-American. He wrote several books 
on a range of subjects, including a history of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus. It should be noted that Justice 
Musmanno passed away on Columbus Day in 
1968 when he was to have been honored by 
his friends and neighbors by being named 
grand marshall for Pittsburgh's Columbus Day 
parade. Justice Musmanno is buried in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of Justice Musmanno that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania should place 
an official historical marker at the Musmanno 
homestead. 


TRIBUTE TO PAT NIXON 
HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, through bold, 
selfless deeds, Pat Nixon was a pillar of 
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strength for all women. As a daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, and First Lady, Pat chose ac- 
tions, not words, to show that women could be 
both compassionate and independent, and still 
be empowered with equal rights. 

As a child, Pat not only took care of her sick 
father and two older brothers after her mother 
had passed away, but also worked to put her 
siblings through college, sacrificing her edu- 
cational pursuits. She later had to work her 
way through the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, graduating cum laude. 

Her service to others continued as she pur- 
sued a teaching career at a California high 
school. It was at this time when she met her 
husband while acting in a local theater produc- 
tion. Dick's first date prediction came true 
when, on June 21, 1940, she married the po- 
litically ambitious lawyer. 

Pat’s lifestyle as a politician’s wife charac- 
terized her subtle approach to aiding others. In 
1957, she was named the Nation’s Ideal 
Housewife by the Homemaker’s Forum. In 
1957, 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971 she was 
named among the most admired women ac- 
cording to George Gallup Polls. For the 28 
years that Dick was in politics, she was known 
as the quintessential candidates wife, proving 
to be a pillar of strength for her husbands po- 
litical ambitions. 

When she became First Lady in 1969, Pat 
was able to expand upon the traditional roles 
of Presidents’ wives while maintaining their 
philanthropic traditions. She became the first 
First Lady to visit a combat zone when she 
toured Vietnam in 1968, and the first to per- 
form chief of state duties by traveling to West 
Africa alone in 1972 representing the Presi- 
dent at the inauguration of the President of Li- 
beria. In 1971, Pat was decorated with the 
grand cross of the Order of the Sun for her re- 
lief work at the time of the massive earth- 
quake in Peru. Overall, Pat became the most 
traveled of all First Ladies by visiting 83 coun- 
tries, including Moscow during the historic 
SALT negotiations. 

During her tenure at the White House, Pat 
also became the most visible spokesperson of 
women's rights in general, and specifically for 
the equal rights amendment. She prided her- 
self on welcoming as many women's associa- 
tions to the White House as possible. Pat was 
also very interested in educational issues, 
community self-help, and volunteer work. 

In all, Pat Nixon left an indelible mark on the 
White House, women, and on the Nation. Her 
caring devotion for her family coupled with her 
actions to fully empower women is to be 
lauded. These deeds were accomplished not 
by loud rhetoric, but by her self-effacing dedi- 
cation and uncompromising passion. Pat will 
truly be missed, but her legacy of strength 
through action, not words, shall not be forgot- 
ten. 


HIGHLAND BEACH 
HON. JOHN LEWIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many old black towns throughout our 
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country—Mound Bayou, Mi, Eatonville, FL, 
Nicodemus, KS. But, one stands alone: High- 
land Beach, MD. 

Highland Beach was founded as a resort 
town in 1893 by Frederick Douglas and his 
son, Charles Douglas. They literally stumbled 
upon it when the proprietors of neighboring 
Bay Ridge resort turned them away because 
they were black. 

When they left Bay Ridge, they walked 
across Black Walnut Creek where a black 
family, the Brashears, offered them hospitality. 
The Douglases fell in love with the area and 
Charles bought a 44-acre tract of waterfront 
land. That was 100 years ago; and that was 
the birth of Highland Beach. 

Douglas divided up the tract and sold lots to 
his friends and family. His father purchased a 
lot and began to build a cottage with a second 
floor balcony from which he could look out 
over the Chesapeake Bay to the Eastern 
Shore, where he was born a slave. The elder 
Douglas died, however, before the building 
was complete. The cottage, which Frederick 
Douglas named Twin Oaks, still stands. 

D.C. Municipal Court Judge Robert Therrell, 
his wife, educator and civil rights activist, Mary 
Church Therrell, Dr. Charles Drew, poet Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar—all bought lots at Highland 
Beach. 

In 1902, Baltimore caterer, George Bowen, 
built a nine-bedroom cottage to take in guests. 
Regular guests at the Bowen Cottage included 
actor Paul Robeson, author Langston Hughes, 
educator Booker T. Washington, novelist 
Charles Chestnutt, Congressman George 
White, and many other prominent African- 
Americans. 

Highland Beach is the only separately incor- 
porated town in Anne Arundel County, other 
than the State Capitol, Annapolis. With only 
six streets, it is the smallest town in the State. 
There are about 60 homes at the Beach, most 
of which have passed down from generation 
to generation. 

For years, blacks flocked to Highland Beach 
to swim, fish, boat, crab, lie on the beach, and 
spend time with friends and family. The chil- 
dren would gather at the pavilion on the beach 
to play bingo. Occasionally, the pavilion would 
play host to dances for teenaged residents 
and their chaperons. 

The bridge and pinochle parties at the 
beach were infamous. And, according to some 
of the young beachers at the time, so were 
the summer lessons taught by teachers there 
on vacation. 

Then, other resorts opened up. African- 
Americans were not limited by Jim Crow. They 
vacationed elsewhere. Highland Beach didn’t 
seem necessary anymore—to some. That was 
the late 1970's and early 1980's. 

While they have been all over the world, the 
residents of Highland Beach will tell you, 
“There is no place like home.” Today, High- 
land Beach is revitalized. Turn-of-the-century 
cottages are being restored. The old beachers 
are back with their children and grandchildren. 
The yards are cluttered with bicycles, fishing 
poles, and crab baskets. People stroll along 
the beach at daybreak. They get together on 
the pier to watch the sun go down. They still 
play cards. 

Highland Beach—born out of rejection and 
developed by African-Americans, not even a 
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generation out of slavery and with very limited 
resources, as a retreat from racism—has sur- 
vived unscathed. It is still the vibrant summer 
resort it was 100 years ago. 

As part of its centennial celebration, this 
week, residents of Highland Beach will gather 
for dinner at the Bay Ridge Resort, the place 
that gave birth to Highland Beach. They will 
walk across Black Walnut Creek, just like the 
Douglases did 100 years ago. 


THE TIME HAS ARRIVED FOR BI- 
PARTISAN HEALTH CARE RE- 
FORM 


HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, too 
often Washington policymaking works like this: 
Everybody brings something to the table, it is 
all hammered together, then the odd-looking 
result is heralded as a consensus. 

As we have seen in the past, this type of 
approach either ends up making the problem 
worse, or creates a whole new series of prob- 
lems. With health care reform, the stakes are 
too high and the window of opportunity too 
brief for patchwork reforms. 

That is why so many of the most thoughtful 
Democratic and Republican Members of Con- 
gress have introduced a comprehensive health 
reform bill. Our plan sticks to the principles of 
managed competition that a few of us articu- 
lated 2 years ago, and from which the admin- 
istration and Republican plans drew heavily. 
Now, the plan draws together both Repub- 
licans and Democrats in an approach that 
gives Americans security, savings, simplicity, 
choice, quality, and responsibility—the six 
principles outlined by President Clinton. 

We start with the idea that consumers 
should be responsible for how much they want 
to spend on health care. We reject the idea 
that the Government can do a better job than 
the people on this key issue. Yet we realize 
that consumers today have little power in the 
face of insurance companies, hospitals, and 
physicians. The Managed Competition Act will 
shift the balance of power to consumers by 
using the Government to rewrite the rules of 
providing health care coverage. 

The new rules will be plain and simple. 
Health care plans must take care of every- 
one's health needs with the same benefits and 
report their results. We must be able to make 
choices based on how well health plans take 
care of us and how much it costs. 

The Managed Competition Act achieves 
savings by ending the Federal tax subsidy to 
those people who choose the most expensive 
health plan. It would be far better for the Tax 
Code to subsidize only up to the cost of the 
least expensive plan. 

Finally, everyone will have the security of 
knowing that health insurance will always be 
there. No insurance company could drop 
someone when they got sick or deny coverage 
due to preexisting conditions. Individuals will 
also have the responsibility to maintain contin- 
uous health care coverage. 

Americans should not suffer the insecurity of 
being unable to afford health care coverage. 
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Today, Medicaid covers only half the poor. 
Our approach guarantees coverage for all the 
poor and the working poor. Those who choose 
to remain uninsured risk paying costly health 
bills if they have a serious illness. 

Health care reform will become a reality be- 
cause it has bipartisan support. The Managed 
Competition Act will shape the debate in Con- 
gress because it is at the center of that de- 
bate. 


a 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF U.S. MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN 
U.N. PEACEKEEPING OPER- 
ATIONS FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
THE GENEVA CONVENTION 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, we were all 
shocked by the graphic scenes of brutality 
against American military personnel per- 
petrated by forces loyal to Somali warlord 
Mohamed Farah Aideed. Suddenly, the Amer- 
ican people are faced with increased numbers 
of American casualties, missing in action and 
prisoners of war while the United States con- 
tinues to support a U.N. exercise in 
nationbuilding. 

| have introduced a resolution that would 
ensure the full protection of the 1949 Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of pris- 
oners of war for all American military person- 
nel held captive in Somalia or in other coun- 
tries where they may be called upon to sup- 
port U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

Statements made on Monday, October 4, by 
the United Nations and the State Department 
underscore how poorly thought out the Somali 
operation has been. On Tuesday, the United 
Nations and the United States State Depart- 
ment went out of their way to emphasize that 
American prisoners of war in Somalia were 
not entitled to the full protections of the 1949 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment 
of prisoners of war. The Geneva Convention 
lays down strict standards for the ensuring of 
the humane and decent treatment of POW's, 
including a provision on using POW's as 
human shields and the right to prosecute 
those who violate the convention. 

Lawyers at the United Nations and the State 
Department may find it worthwhile to spend 
time debating interpretations of exactly when 
hostilities are of an international nature, or 
whether or not Aideed is a renegade criminal 
or a legal combatant. The American people, 
and we as their elected representatives, 
should be appalled that the Untied States 
Government has failed to demand that the 
protections of the Geneva Convention be ap- 
plied to our troops in Somalia. How can the 
United States even consider joining other U.N. 
peacekeeping operations if the State Depart- 
ment and the United Nations will not ensure 
even this minimal protection for American sol- 
diers? 

My resolution expresses concerns about the 
assignment of U.S. military forces to United 
Nations peacekeeping operations, and it calls 
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upon the President to ensure that the full pro- 
tection of the Geneva Convention will be af- 
forded to U.S. military personnel before their 
deployment overseas. 

| ask for your help in defending American 
servicemen and women who may be placed in 
harms way to support U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR THE 21ST 
CENTURY 


HON, NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize Ms. Nibal Petro, an outstanding 
young individual who has dedicated herself to 
bringing her peers a better understanding of 
their own country and the world. Ms. Petro 
has recently been named as the outreach di- 
rector of Break Away, a service oriented col- 
lege program designed to provide students 
with the opportunity to serve their community 
during their college vacations. The mission of 
Break Away is to promote service on the local, 
regional, national and international levels 
through vacation programs which expose stu- 
dents to different perspectives on American 
and international cultures. The goal of the pro- 
gram is to heighten social awareness, and ad- 
vocate life long social action. 

This program and Ms. Petro represent the 
best in America—civic-minded individuals tak- 
ing action to serve communities around the 
Nation and the world. Further, this student 
managed organization exemplifies the power 
of individual initiative. 

Moreover, | believe that the alternative edu- 
cational programs such as Break Away, which 
provide students with an opportunity to learn 
from real life experiences outside of the tradi- 
tional classroom, are central to a formal edu- 
cation. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in congratu- 
lating both Ms. Petro and Break Away for their 
pursuit to provide the college students of 
America with a unique opportunity to serve. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY OF TOWN OF 
SOMERS 


HON, PETER W. BARCA 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today to publicly acknowledge and offer 
commendation to the town of Somers, which 
this year is celebrating its 150th anniversary. 
The town of Somers, originally named the 
town of Pike, was settled in 1843 and has for 
150 years been one of the many smaller com- 
munities that help make this Nation strong. 

The town of Somers with a population of 
7,859 and covering an area of 28 square 
miles has grown both in population and eco- 
nomic impact with citizens who continue to 
embody true American values. 

In many respects Somers embodies the 
best of what Thomas Jefferson envisioned 
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with an America composed of small rural 
towns where people are involved in their 
towns, churches, and community organizations 
to improve the quality of life for all of its citi- 
zens. 

The town of Somers strongly embraces the 
idea of community service and volunteer spirit. 
Somers’ volunteer fire and rescue depart- 
ments, with 101 on-call volunteers, are the di- 
rect results of this philosophy. Veterans, 
church and civic organizations have helped 
develop civic, environmental, and youth 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, | grew up in the town of 
Somers and have represented this town for 
nearly 9 years in the State legislature and now 
in Congress. It is truly my hometown. In a time 
when the strength of American towns and citi- 
zens is more important that ever | want to 
congratulate the citizens and leaders of the 
town of Somers and its citizens for 150 pros- 
perous years and wish it continued success. 


TRIBUTE TO RAYMOND ROEBUCK 
HON. BARBARA-ROSE COLLINS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Miss COLLINS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise and join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to a friend and mainstay of this institu- 
tion, Mr. Raymond Roebuck. 

Mr. Roebuck has befriended and sustained 
hundreds of Members of Congress during his 
30 years here in the House of Representatives 
and as the supervisor of the House Demo- 
cratic Cloakroom snack bar. All of us have 
had early mornings and late nights in the 
House and Raymond has been a beacon of 
friendliness and a true support of this institu- 
tion. He is a person who is critical to the 
smooth functioning of the House, but a person 
who never seeks the limelight. 

Raymond is not only an institution in and of 
himself, he comes from a long line of family 
members who have worked here for us. Re- 
markably, Raymond took over the position 
from his sister, Virginia, and her husband, 
Clinton. He truly exemplifies the loyal, dedi- 
cated, and able employee who makes it pos- 
sible for us to do our work here. 

Not only do | count Raymond as a dedi- 
cated employee of the Congress, | count him 
as a valued friend. We will miss him and the 
House will miss an outstanding employee. 


eee ake 


EDWARD F. BURKE—TIRELESS 
RHODE ISLAND PUBLIC SERVANT 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in the 
memory of Ed Burke, who recently passed 
away at his home in Providence, RI. Ed was 
a tireless and fearless public servant, defender 
of important causes, and long-time champion 
of Democratic ideals. 

His involvement in public life began as a 
young man when he directed the organization 
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of his fellow Harvard students on behalf of 
Harry Truman’s election campaign. In later 
years, Ed Burke was instrumental in the 
Rhode Island campaigns of three other Demo- 
cratic champions for justice, Adlai Stevenson, 
Hubert Humphrey, and Jimmy Carter. 

In addition to working for some of the giants 
of 20th century Democratic national politics, 
Ed served Rhode Island in a number of impor- 
tant positions of responsibility. Over the years, 
Ed used his legal expertise in service to the 
Rhode Island Department of Corrections, the 
city of Providence, the Rhode Island attorney 
general's office, the Rhode Island Department 
of Social Welfare, and the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Mental Health, Retardation and 
Hospitals. 

Ed made his greatest positive impact on the 
lives of all Rhode Islanders when he served 
as chairman of the Rhode Island Public Utili- 
ties Commission [PUC] from 1977 to 1988. As 
head of the PUC, Ed guided Rhode Island 
through the difficult, energy starved 1970's 
and rapid growth of the 1980's. During this 
time, Ed worked hard to reduce Rhode Is- 
land's reliance on imported oil as its primary 
source of energy and prepare Rhode Island 
and the region for the energy demands of the 
next century. 

After his retirement from the PUC, Ed used 
his skills working in the private sector to pro- 
vide low-cost power for Rhode Island and New 
England energy users. Ed also used these 
years to embark on a truly visionary effort to 
promote high-speed rail transportation within 
the Northeast rail corridor. His leadership in 
this area of policy formation will be truly 
missed by all of us. 

| like to think that public servants can best 
honor the public trust by working as hard as 
they can every day. Above all else, Ed Burke 
met this test. In both the public sector and pri- 
vate sector, he was tireless and relentless 
when it came to putting in a good days work. 
Even when his health was slipping away, Ed 
was not content to settle back and take it 
easy. Ed Burke pushed hard for what he be- 
lieved in and he never wavered from trying to 
accomplish the difficult tests he set for himself 
throughout his entire life. 

| know that Ed's lifetime of accomplishment 
serves as some small comfort to his wife Phyl- 
lis, his sons David and Ed, his daughters Eliz- 
abeth and Melissa and all his grandchildren as 
they say goodbye to him today in Rhode Is- 
land. 

eens 


TRIBUTE TO REVEREND ROBERT 
L.T. SMITH 


HON. MIKE PARKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the man and to mourn the passing of a 
great civil rights leader, the late Rev. Robert 
L.T. Smith of Jackson, MS, who died October 
1, 1993. 

Reverend Smith pastored the Oak Grove 
Missionary Baptist Church in Hinds County for 
more than 50 years. During segregation, he 
motivated and organized other church leaders 
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within the Baptist Convention to join nonviolent 
protests before local authorities, and he en- 
couraged voter registration. 

Reverend Smith was an active supporter of 
the NAACP, and he provided bail money for 
students of Tougaloo College who were ar- 
rested for demonstrating when seeking their 
civil rights. 

In 1960, he became the first black congres- 
sional candidate from Mississippi since the 
Reconstruction, which led to the founding of 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. His 
activism resulted in African Americans winning 
political office and entering the local and na- 
tional broadcasting industry. 

In 1955, Reverend Smith was instrumental 
in founding the State Mutual Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, the first minority-owned 
institution of its kind in Mississippi since Re- 
construction. He served on the board for many 
years and served as director, officer and in- 
terim manager. 

He was a charter member of Mississippi Ac- 
tion for Progress, the second largest commu- 
nity-based Head Start program in Mississippi, 
and he served as a board member from 1967 
to 1991. The program served thousands of 
disadvantaged youngsters and brought thou- 
sands of dollars to the State. 

He was listed in Newsweek's “100 Most In- 
fluential Blacks in the U.S.” In 1985, the Mis- 
sissippi legislature honored Reverend Smith in 
a resolution for outstanding civic leadership. 

He received an honorary doctor of letters 
degree from Tougaloo College in 1980. Kappa 
Alpha Psi, Omega Psi Psi and Phi Beta Sigma 
named him Man of the Year. In 1987, Rev- 
erend Smith was inducted into Omicron Delta 
Kappa by the University of Mississippi. On 
July 1, 1991, he was honored by College Hill 
M.B. Church. 

Reverend Smith peaceably battled destroy- 
ers of constitutional rights and liberties and the 
freedoms this great country was founded 
upon. This civil rights pioneer respected the 
law and fought for justice, and he raised the 
consciousness of countless Mississippians, 
both black and white. 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. once said that 
nonviolence is a powerful and just weapon, 
cutting without wounding and ennobling the 
man who wields it. Reverend Smith wielded 
the sword that heals. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, | ask that my col- 
leagues join me in paying tribute to the late 
Rev. Robert L.T. Smith. He will be greatly 
missed by his family, friends, admirers, fol- 
lowers, and leaders. 


TRIBUTE TO IRENE POLING 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise here 
today to pay tribute to a fine woman from 
Niles, OH in my 17th Congressional District. 
Irene Poling has shown true devotion and loy- 
alty to her church, Trinity Lutheran. 

In March 1947, Irene joined Trinity Lutheran. 
The following year she became a Sunday 
School helper: In 1950, irene assumed the 
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role of a Sunday School teacher. Over the 
next 20 years she taught hundreds of children 
each Sunday without fail. When the need for 
a secretary-treasurer arose in 1971, Irene 
filled that spot and has been competently tak- 
ing care of those duties ever since. She has 
been involved with WELCA and Alter Guild, 
two church service organizations. Now after 
46 years of serving the church in some capac- 
ity, she is going to step down and enjoy some 
free time. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to commend Irene Pol- 
ing for all of her work with Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Niles. | want to wish her all the best 
in whatever she decides to do. May God bless 
her. 


JOHN CONYNGHAM III HONORED 
HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to an outstanding community 
leader from my district, and a personal friend, 
Mr. John Conyngham, Ill. Jack will be honored 
at a testimonial on October 6, 1993. 

The Conyngham family has a long and dis- 
tinguished history in northeastern Pennsylva- 
nia, and Jack has lived up to his family’s tradi- 
tion of service to his community. 

Although a graduate of Yale University, Jack 
has been at the forefront in supporting the 
Wilkes-Barre Campus of Penn State Univer- 
sity. He spearheaded the first capital cam- 
paign in 1965 to enable the University to move 
to its present, larger location—the former 
Conyngham family estate in Lehman, PA. 
Jack’s dedication to Penn State continued into 
the second campaign during which he helped 
to raise $1.5 million to build the Center for 
Technology Building. A laboratory in the Cen- 
ter is named for the Conyngham family. 

In 1991, Jack was named an honorary 
Alumnus of Penn State and this year a schol- 
arship was named in his honor. 

Although Jack’s love for Penn State is well 
documented within the community, he is also 
known as a successful businessman and dy- 
namic community leader. He helped to de- 
velop his business, Eastern Penn Supply Co., 
into a multimillion dollar enterprise. He also 
oversees another family business, Hillside 
Farms in Shavertown. He serves on the advi- 
sory board of a local bank, is chairman of the 
board of Pennsylvania Miller Insurance Co., 
and has served on the board of Wyoming 
Seminary for more than 25 years. He has 
been active in numerous community organiza- 
tions, including the United Way and the Kirby 
Center. 

In addition, he and his wife, Lou, are kept 
busy as the parents of four children and the 
doting grandparents of four. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to recognize Jack Conyngham today 
for his dedication to our area. His commitment 
to education through his work on behalf of 
both Wyoming Seminary and Penn State is 
truly appreciated by our community. It is truly 
fitting that Jack be honored for his work with 
this testimonial. | congratulate him for his 
many achievements. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
A SALUTE FOR CAUSE 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute, as earlier this month, we con- 
ducted our traditional observance of Labor 
Day, our annual recognition of the working 
men and women of America. Now that the 
Congress has reconvened, | did not want any 
more time to pass without extending a particu- 
lar salute to an organization headquartered in 
Prince Georges County, part of my Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Maryland. 

The organization is CAUSE, the Mechanical 
Contractors and Unions Seal of Excellence, 
whose offices are located in Lanham, MD. 
CAUSE is the Washington area's cooperative 
organization of union mechanical contractors, 
the two labor unions who represent the con- 
tractors’ employees, Steamfitters Local Union 
602 and Plumbers Local Union 5, and the 
contractors’ regional association, the Mechani- 
cal Contractors D.C. Association. 

CAUSE has helped to solidify and advance 
an already enviable record in labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Washington area’s me- 
chanical contracting industry. Relations in this 
metropolitan region have been outstanding for 
the past century. It is a record of labor-man- 
agement harmony unmatched anywhere else 
in the United States. 

CAUSE’s objective is to continue this co- 
operation and even strengthen it. When this 
happens, everyone wins—the consumers of 
Metropolitan Washington, the contractors who 
are employers, and their employees, the 
skilled craftsmen who make up the member- 
ship of the steamfitter and plumber unions. 

Mr. Speaker, union and management work 
through CAUSE as partners to promote even 
better labor relations, which in turn produces a 
better job, delivered on time and within budg- 
et, always with a strong commitment to excel- 
lence and productivity. 

Representatives of management and the 
two labor unions signed a memorandum of un- 
derstanding in 1984 pledging to: Eliminate 
strikes, lockouts, or any other kind of work 
stoppages; work together to produce the best 
quality installation for the money; avoid over- 
time except when necessary for productivity; 
prohibit all unnecessary and inefficient work 
practices; and avoid work disputes through 
preassignment conferences, with any dif- 
ference being resolved before the project 
Starts. 

From this labor-management cooperation 
have come specific results. For example, the 
number of manhours worked by craftsmen in 
the mechanical contracting industry in the 
Washington area show an increase in the pe- 
riod from 1984, the year CAUSE was estab- 
lished, through 1992 despite the national re- 
cession. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us have just returned 
from special Labor Day ceremonies in our 
States and congressional districts. | am both 
pleased and proud to add this Labor Day rec- 
ognition to CAUSE in my own district and to 
the men and women of the mechanical con- 
tracting industry, Steamfitters Local Union 602 
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and Plumbers Local Union 5, who have made 
CAUSE the success story that it is. 

All of us who live and work in Metropolitan 
Washington are better off because of this suc- 
cess. For this reason, | know you will join me 
in this special salute. 


TRIBUTE TO ANGELA MACEY 
HON. JAY INSLEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. INSLEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a high school student from 
Wenatchee, WA, in my congressional district. 

Angela Macey is a winner in the “Voice of 
Democracy” broadcast scriptwriting contest, 
sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States; 136,000 secondary school 
students participated in the contest, and Ms. 
Macey is among the top 15 scholarship win- 
ners. The contest theme this year was “My 
Voice in America’s Future.” Yes; it is true that 
the youth of today may have a difficult and 
more complicated life than we had, but after 
reading Angela's script, | feel that with more 
young people like Angela, America will have a 
bright future. 

| insert the text of Angela Macey’s script into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

MY VOICE IN AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(By Angela Macey) 

Picture yourself at a great musical; the 
musical called the American Experience. In 
place of the orchestra warming up, we see 
the Articles of Confederation, signifying an 
eminent beginning. The music starts—it is 
the Constitution—setting the beat for the 
entire performance. The curtain draws, and 
we see people of every color and background 
appear on stage, all with a distinct role; all 
singing the same song; the Song of America. 

It is a musical filled with emotion. There 
is much triumph at scenes such as the west- 
ward expansion, the granting of women’s suf- 
frage, and even putting a person on the 
moon. There is much tragedy during the 
scenes of our people; fighting bitter wars, 
movements like that of the Ku Klux Klan, 
and the harsh 30's depression. However, the 
musical plays on, and the people keep sing- 
ing songs of new hope, of opportunity; they 
keep singing the Songs of America. 

And now, the time has come; my cue has 
been called. My voice is warmed up. It is my 
entrance. I am nervous, indeed, but my part 
is key to the success of the production and I 
must go on, I must go out onto the stage of 
many triumphs and tragedies and sing my 
song with the cast—the Song of America’s 
Future. 

It would be easy now to be silent and push 
to the back of the stage; it would be simple 
to cower among the many voices singing this 
song, thinking my voice will certainly be 
drown out. But to truly be a part of this mu- 
sical, I cannot cower. I must raise my voice 
into the harmony of those singing with me. 
We must all sing our parts, everyone of us. 

What does this mean? How can I make sure 
my voice is heard? Then I remember that the 
music of our Constitution was made specifi- 
cally not to drown us out, and by making my 
presence on stage known by understanding 
what’s going on, voicing my opinion, and 
voting, I will never be lost in the chorusline. 

And now it is time for my lines. It is vital 
that all of us play the right part because of 
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where we are in the story—a scene with the 
setting of a country ill with AIDS, poor'on 
the streets, and yet still filled with the Song 
of America, at the fall of Communism, at the 
hope of a stronger tomorrow; at the prospect 
of a more harmonious song of opportunity. 

So what are my lines? They are those of a 
social worker on the streets; the voice of a 
doctor in a public clinic; the molding words 
of a teacher in a classroom; the works of a 
new philosopher; the sound of honest work 
that proclaims the Song of America’s Fu- 
ture. 

These voices must pronounce solidly that 
the past is gone and now, by learning from 
that past, we can sing our way into a new act 
with the hope of the next generation being 
able to play their own parts, without the re- 
straints of injustice, poverty, sickness, and 
the destruction of our earth. Certainly they 
will have the drama of struggles of their 
own, but I can help make sure that these 
problems are not just hand-me-downs from 
my generation. I can do this by singing my 
part in the song of America’s Future. 

Yes, eventually all of us on stage will exit, 
including me. But the part I play and the 
voice I proclaim will set the scene—the scene 
for America’s future. 

So when asked what that voice is, I am 
certain I know. It is the voice of the best I 
have to offer, and I will sing it with pride. 


DARE HOUSE: MORE THAN JUST A 
CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


HON. JAMES L. OBERSTAR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Speaker, according to 
the Book of Genesis, God created the world in 
6 days. The residents of Elk River, MN, a city 
in my district, performed a similar feat, but on 
a more human scale: they constructed a 3- 
bedroom house in the same amount of time. 

Built by volunteers and with donated mate- 
rials, the finished home was put up for sale, 
the proceeds earmarked for the Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education [DARE] Program. 

It was my privilege to tour the project during 
its construction. Mr. Speaker, while | have 
seen many such volunteer projects elsewhere 
in my district and around the country, this cer- 
tainly is the finest example of volunteerism. It 
reflects the noblist tradition of Americans offer- 
ing of their talents and financial and physical 
resources to help others in need. 

The completion of DARE House stands as 
a monument to the civic pride and sense of 
community service of the people of Elk River. 
| sincerely hope it will serve as an inspiration 
for other communities to do as much. 

The complete story of this inspiring accom- 
plisnment is chronicled in the following article 
by Don Heinzman, editor of the Elk River Star 
News. 

| commend it to my colleagues. 

IT WAS A D.A.R.E.ING WEEK!!! 
(By Don Heinzman) 

A gleaming three bedroom, two-story 
house built in six days, is for sale for $145,000 
at 19334 Dodge St. in Elk River. 

It was built on a foundation of volunteer- 
ism, called by 8th District Congressman 
James Oberstar, “The finest community 
project I've ever seen in America.” 
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Over 300 volunteers and companies donated 
materials and volunteered their skills during 
a remarkable week that brought state and 
national attention to Elk River, 

When the home is sold, well over $100,000 
will be given to the Elk River Police Depart- 
ment to finance an officer to teach the Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education (D.A.R.E] pro- 
gram in seventh grade in district 728. 

That officer will be Bryan Vita. 

Linda Frederickson, a co-chair of the 
project, announced Sunday - night that 
$8,558.26 in cash was available—$3,808 from 
adopting D.A.R.E ducks and floating them 
down the Mississippi River. 

Another $4,750 came from various compa- 
nies, churches and organizations. 

“We still need approximately $15,000 to 
cover all the expenses for the house build- 
ing," she told Elk River Police Chief Zerwas 
Sunday night. 

NO BUYERS 


While there are reports of potential buyers, 
as of Monday the house had not been sold. 

Mel Beaudry of Century 21 White Dover 
Realty is coordinating representatives of 
local realty companies who plan to give all 
real estate fees to the D.A.R.E. program. 

The buyer also will find all fees connected 
with the mortgage waived by the Bank of 
Elk River and the First National Bank of 
Elk River, who each also contributed $1,000 
to the project. 

The buyer also will find the house fur- 
nished by Furniture and Things. Jeff Hick- 
man, representing the company, said he will 
be willing to negotiate a good price for the 
furniture when the house is purchased. Some 
of those proceeds will go to D.A.R.E. 

AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


From the start Aug. 16, the building of the 
home was either on or ahead of schedule. 

Dan Rochel, president of Hearthstone 
Builders, Inc., who coordinated the project, 
kept juggling materials, workers and short- 
ages to complete the home in six days. It 
normally takes 60 days to build a house. 

Looking back, he said that after seeing the 
framing progress the first day, “I knew we 
had a shot. By Tuesday, I knew it could be 
done." 


SOME CHALLENGES 


On Tuesday when a shortage of roofers de- 
veloped, Rochel called Bill Christian of 
Christian Builders, ‘“‘who got on the phone 
and shook some people loose.”’ 

Thursday when there was a shortage of sid- 
ers, Rochel called Robert Ruprecht of R.J.R. 
Homes for help. They called on Elk River Ex- 
teriors who was working for them, and had 
them go to the house. 

Clint Corrow of Corrow Lawn and Irriga- 
tion, who was in charge of getting materials, 
time and time again called on companies and 
asked for more. 

When more concrete was needed AME 
Ready Mix agreed to donate another 17.25 
yards more, worth another $1,200. The com- 
pany contributed $3,500 of concrete. 

Fricke and Sons Sod of Rogers, who origi- 
nally had agreed to donate 500 yards of sod, 
was asked to give 840 yards to cover the en- 
tire lot. They donated the 840. 

Plaisted Cos., who already had donated 
sand and black dirt came up with another 
$2,500 worth of fill and $600 of decorative 
rock, Corrow said. 

Corrow Sanitation 
dumpsters than intended. 

Clint Corrow couldn't say enough about 
Crow River Rental. “We kept on going back 
and going back to them and they came 
through.” Rochel commended three men who 
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were there every day: Mark Palmer, David 
Granlund and Matt Hemmelgarn. 
QUICK SODDING 

Friday was a high point when nearly 70 
volunteers, many of them Elk River busi- 
nessmen, descended on the site and rolled 
out 840 yards of sod in 40 minutes. 

“By the time the sod was unloaded from 
the truck, the sod was down,"’ said Corrow, 
who along with Steve Eid of Steve's Nursery 
coordinated $20,000 of landscaping, including 
40 shrubs, trees, decorative rock all around 
the house and four retaining walls. 

“It turned green instantly,” said Corrow. 
“Steve and I were in shock." 

FINISHERS SATURDAY 

The beat went on Saturday at 5 a.m. when 
Steve Cyr of Steve's Floor Covering, showed 
up to lay the vinyl floor in the kitchen. 

A swarm of trimmers, including those from 
Scott Breuer Construction, finished the 
trimming early Saturday afternoon. 

Jerry Palmer, who was at the house sev- 
eral days, installed the last of five phone 
outlets. 

The carpeting was laid by Quality Carpet 
Service, Lefebvre’s Carpet and Steve’s Floor 
Covering. 

That left Sunday for cleanup and touch up, 
tightening the carpet and for two different 
cleaning crews, Molly Maid and the Cleaning 
Center of Zimmerman. 

Rochel said the job was done ahead of 
schedule because of the framing progress the 
first day and the siding on the fourth day. 

Quipped Olson: “We couldn’t hold him 
back. He insisted on doing it in six days.” 


——_—_—_——————— 


IN RECOGNITION OF PROJECT 
SAFE PLACE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, an innovative 
program designed to assist youth and families 
in crisis situations celebrates its 10th anniver- 
sary this October: Project Safe Place. 

This project is particularly special to me be- 
cause it began back in 1983, in my hometown 
of Louisville, KY, as an outreach program of 
the YMCA’s Shelter House. It started as a 
means of helping the youth of Louisville and 
Jefferson County deal effectively with their 
problems instead of escaping them by going 
to the streets. 

Project Safe Place not only has increased in 
number to over 300 sites in the Louisville 
area, but it has also spawned similar pro- 
grams in over 100 cities in 31 States. Over 
11,000 youths have turned to the well-dis- 
played Safe Place signs and found there the 
caring friends they so desperately need. 

Project Safe Place was recognized nation- 
ally in 1986 by President Reagan who be- 
stowed upon it the Presidential Citation for Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives. In 1988, the National 
League of Cities cited the program for its inno- 
vation. And, Project Safe Place was named as 
a National Point of Light by President Bush in 
1991. 

These awards are special recognition of the 
success Project Safe Place has achieved by 
presenting youth with alternatives to the street 
and crime as a way of life. Project Safe Place 
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is a response to the cries of our youth and our 
children. 

The bright yellow sign of Project Safe Place 
is a symbol of safety and of caring. | invite my 
colleagues to salute, along with me, Project 
Safe Place and the people, such as Ms. 
Nancy Beck of Louisville, National Safe Place 
coordinator, for all they do for our children 
today and for our future tomorrow. 


TRIBUTE TO PHOENIX BOY SCOUT 
TROOP 224 


HON. JON KYL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
this opportunity to recognize the members of 
Phoenix Boy Scout Troop 224, under the com- 
mand of Bill Truett, for their efforts in recon- 
structing a flagpole located near Castle Hot 
Springs, AZ. 

Discovered by Col. Charles Craig in the 
mid-1800's, Castle Hot Springs is known for 
the recuperative powers of its waters, has 
been visited by President Theodore Roosevelt 
as well as Lt. John Kennedy. It served as a 
rehabilitation center by the U.S. Air Force for 
pilots having flown the Burma Hump during 
World War Il. 

The American flag atop Salvation Peak has 
functioned as a landmark guiding people to 
Castle Hot Springs since 1945. After being de- 
stroyed by vandals, the familiar flagpole was 
absent for several months. In the time hon- 
ored tradition of providing service to their com- 
munity, 21 boy scouts accompanied by 8 adult 
leaders, installed a new flagpole and allowed 
the flag of the United States of America to 
once again serve as a beacon to desert travel- 
lers seeking respite. In the future, the scouts 
also intend to rebuild the summit trail and 
maintain the flag as required. 

The actions of Troop 224 were very gener- 
ous and should be duly noted. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in saluting their efforts. 


STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO 
NAFTA 


HON. WILLIAM O. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the Amer- 
ican economy as a whole, NAFTA is a gam- 
ble—even if it succeeds, which | doubt, the 
positive results won't be realized for years and 
years. 

For the Midwest economy, especially Illinois, 
NAFTA if passed is unequivocally a loser. Just 
as we've already lost jobs to the Sun Belt 
States—we will lose even more to Mexico. 

The irony here is that without NAFTA—IIli- 
nois does quite well because of capital goods. 
Mexico has now become our No. 2 export 
market—behind Canada. 

Economists on both sides of the NAFTA de- 
bate agree that on the ledger columns marked 
jobs expected to be gained and jobs expected 
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to be lost, that manufacturing jobs top the list 
of those jobs expected to be lost. 

lilinois has lots of manufacturing jobs—so if 
that industry is going to take a severe hit, then 
Illinois is going to take a severe hit. 

How severe? Well, according to one pre- 
diction by the Manufacturing Policy Project—a 
group that represents 135 U.S. manufacturers, 
Illinois wouid be hit harder than 46 other 
States. 

This group predicts that Illinois would lose 
306,000 production jobs. 

It is important to note that since 1979 the 
United States has already lost close to 3 mil- 
lion manufacturing jobs—mostly to Mexico. 

A trip just south of our border, into Mexico, 
will now uncover over 1,600 manufacturing 
plants—employing Mexican workers—all 
owned by American businessmen. 

NAFTA will make it safer for more busi- 
nesses to cross the border. That in turn will 
reduce the standard of living for more and 
more Americans. 

| cannot participate in making that happen. 

Many experts agree that the steel industry 
will show up in that column headed “Jobs ex- 
pected to be Lost.” 

The Brad Foote Gear Works at Cicero, IL 
employs 195 people from my district. Its larg- 
est customer base are the integrated steel 
mills that are left within a 400-mile radius. 

The president of that company supports free 
and fair trade. He says NAFTA is not fair. 

Let me quote from a letter he sent me in op- 
position to NAFTA. 

With NAFTA, “We will get a double dose; 
first, our competitors are now the cheap labor 
plants of Mexico and, second, we will lose our 
customer base—the steel plants—as they 
move south.” 

No customers—no work—no work—no jobs. 

That’s a fact. 

| cannot do that to those 195 gainfully em- 
ployed people of the Brad Foote Gear Works 
Co. | know they will not find comparable jobs 
no matter how much job retraining money 
there is. | can’t reduce the standard of living 
for these families. 

Now the White House does admit that some 
restructuring of the American economy will re- 
sult with the passage of NAFTA—and prom- 
ises that those who are impacted negatively— 
that’s bureaucratic language for losing your 
job—can expect help from the Government in 
the form of job retraining. 

How many people do you know who lose 
their jobs and their benefits, wind up with a 
new job that pays the same or more and pro- 
vides the same or better benefits, whether or 
not they were retrained? 

Illinois already ranks No. 1 in out migration 
of all the industrial States and ranks 49th out 
of 50 in new small business job growth. 

Most people who lose jobs wind up in the 
lower paying service jobs created by small 
businesses—the total number of which are 
likely to be reduced as businesses—the total 
number of which are likely to be reduced as 
businesses are forced, as a result of health 
care reform, to provide expensive health bene- 
fits. 

Job retraining is too often an empty and 
costly promise. 

The facts bear this out. According to the 
American Society for Training and Develop- 
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ment, 40 percent of the people who lose their 
jobs each year do not find a new job for at 
least 12 months. Those that do find a reduc- 
tion in their paychecks. Former manufacturing 
workers find themselves on the average mak- 
ing 20 percent less; former automobile and 
steel workers find themselves making 30 per- 
cent less. 

No matter how much we spend, we have, 
despite our best efforts, failed to find a way to 
retrain our middle class. 

These people lose their jobs and lessen 
their pay just as the bills of the middle class 
dream come true—buying a home or trying to 
send children to college. 

The New York Times reports that this re- 
structuring will cost 2 million Americans, “most 
of them solidly middle class, to lose their jobs 
because of fundamental changes in the econ- 
omy each year for the next 10 years! 

overnmental policies such as NAFTA will 
eliminate America’s middle class as we 
know it. 

Now while the proponents of NAFTA can 
argue about the overall net creation of jobs 
that they predict will result with passage, | find 
myself asking what can | do about those fami- 
lies who will be impacted negatively by 
NAFTA. Those families whose standard of liv- 
ing will go down. 

As it becomes clear that whatever jobs 
gains do result will be mostly in other parts of 
the country—it’s becoming indisputable that 
the Illinois workers are those who will appear 
on the negative side of the balance sheet. 

So the answer to my question becomes 
clear also—| must help defeat NAFTA. 

In spite of admitting that some people will 
be impacted negatively, the administration 
says if jobs were going to flee in large quan- 
tities to countries with cheap labor, that Haiti 
or Bangladesh would be economic 
powerhouses by now. 

Well, if they were closer and more stable 
they probably would be. 

NAFTA will make it as safe for a company 
to operate in Mexico as it does in Illinois. And, 
when you combine safe; that is, no risk with 
low wages, the jobs will flow. 

Low wages? The average income per per- 
son in Mexico is only $2,490 per year accord- 
ing to economists for the AFL-CIO. 

The Mexican Government works to keep 
wages low in order to attract investment. 
Under NAFTA, that will not change. As a re- 
sult, while NAFTA most certainly will improve 
the Mexican economy, it will not improve the 
condition of most Mexican workers. 

Many of my colleagues who have visited 
Mexico have witnessed this fact firsthand. 
Watching people at work in some of the most 
sophisticated manufacturing plants in the 
world return to their homes in slums, where 
they have no water to drink or bathe in— 
homes often made from packing materials, 
home with dirt floors. 

Mexican workers have not realized great 
benefits from the jobs already transferred from 
the United States—Mexico has, but not its 
workers. 

The Mexican Government's rules and regu- 
lations set both minimum and maximum 
wages and increases for most of the hourly 
workers in the manufacturing industry. 

It is in the interest of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to ensure low wages and to overlook 
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safety and environmental violations that jeop- 
ardize the health and well-being of workers in 
order to be attractive to investors looking to 
cut costs. 

If | felt this agreement would really improve 
the lives of hard working Mexican men and 
women, from a humanitarian standpoint, | 
might soften my opposition—but | don't be- 
lieve it will. 

As the Mexican Government works to keep 
wages low, the downward pressure on the 
wages American workers earn will increase, 
and the standard of living for more and more 
Americans will continue to decrease. Why? 
Because American companies looking to cut 
costs, can, with NAFTA, safely flee to Mexico 
with their low wages, lower environmental pro- 
duction costs, no unions, no product liability 
premiums, no worker compensations costs, 
and little or no health care costs. 

Are we to believe that a country whose peo- 
ple make on the average $2,490 a year really 
represents a vast consumer market for Amer- 
ican goods. No, all it represents is a real and 
immediate cheap labor force for companies 
looking to cut costs. 

All this comes at a time when Government 
is already forcing a restructuring that has or 
will force tens of thousands of people to lose 
or change jobs. 

The people who work in the defense indus- 
try and the people who work for many of our 
country’s health insurance companies are two 
large groups of workers that Government pol- 
icy does or will affect. Health care alone rep- 
resents over one-seventh of our total econ- 
omy. 

That is not to say | don't favor a smaller de- 
fense budget—or reform of our health care 
system—l! do. What | am saying is we've de- 
cided for positive reasons to restructure a 
large portion of the American economy. But 
that, hopefully, positive restructuring will re- 
main within America’s borders. 

NAFTA is a long shot gamble that will in- 
crease the amount of restructuring—the dif- 
ference being it will export jobs and capital 
across our borders. 

That is something | believe we cannot af- 
ford, especially against the backdrop of what 
else we're trying to accomplish. 

There are also troubling and unresolved 
global issues surrounding NAFTA. Questions 
about environment, transportation, workplace 
standards, and the real costs to American tax- 
payers to implement, et cetera, that also con- 
vince me to oppose NAFTA. 

For example, the financing mechanism that 
has been developed for border cleanup does 
not include an assured source of funding. It 
will need to be funded. Should we cut edu- 
cation, social programs, our war on drugs or 
raise taxes to pay for this. NAFTA, as pres- 
ently constituted conveniently ignores this 
question. 

But first and foremost | oppose NAFTA for 
local issues—the fact that it will unquestion- 
ably impact negatively on the people who live 
and work in my district and my State. 

My whole career has been a fight on behalf 
of the hard working men and women in my 
community. Men and women who aren't afraid 
to give a fair day’s work for a fair day's pay, 
and who by doing exactly that expect a better 
life than their parents had and expect to give 
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an even better life to their children. That’s 
what America should be about. 

NAFTA will change that. NAFTA will put 
them in a position of having to take less pay 
for more work because a low paying job is 
better than seeing it transferred to Mexico. 

We've already suffered because we're not 
as attractive a place to invest as other parts 
of the United States. | cannot vote to let us 
become less attractive for investment than 
Mexico. 

| am against NAFTA because | am for the 
American dream. That's why | will vote no on 
NAFTA. 


———EE 


H.R. 3225, TO SUPPORT THE TRAN- 
SITION TO NONRACIAL DEMOC- 
RACY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HON. HARRY JOHNSTON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
since Nelson Mandela was released from pris- 
on over 3 years ago, South Africa has made 
steady, though at times belabored progress to- 
ward dismantling apartheid. South African po- 
litical parties have set a date for the first non- 
racial election in South Africa's history. Re- 
cently the Parliament voted to establish a tran- 
sitional executive council which will prepare 
the country for a multiracial interim govern- 
ment. As Mr. Nelson Mandela himself has 
stated, “the countdown to democracy has 
begun.” 

These developments demonstrate that dra- 
matic strides have been made in South Africa. 
But the road forward will not be easy. Violence 
in South Africa has reached levels that are 
tragic and in many ways unfathomable to the 
average American. The homicide rate in South 
Africa is 5 times that of the United States, and 
25 times that of Britain and Canada. It sad- 
dens me to see that the violent convulsions 
brought on by this transition process may 
mean the tragic death of still more innocent 
people. Amy Biehl, the young American girl 
who was brutally murdered outside one of 
South Africa’s townships, and the over 11,000 
other victims of the political violence are all 
part of the horrible legacy of apartheid. 

This afternoon | introduced landmark legisla- 
tion, H.R. 3225, that we hope will have a 
wide-ranging positive effect on South Africa, a 
country that has been the world’s pariah due 
to the unspeakable evils of its apartheid pol- 


The legislation we marked up today follows 
Mr. Nelson Mandela's lead and repeals the re- 
maining economic sanctions that have been 
imposed on South Africa primarily by the 
Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986. 
The bill will also set the parameters for future 
foreign aid to South Africa, underlining a 
strong United States commitment to and sup- 
port for the ongoing transition in South Africa 
as well as for the new post-apartheid democ- 
racy. The legislation will also encourage in- 
vestment and trade activities in South Africa 
and will facilitate investment in South Africa by 
the international financial institutions. The bill 
will urge State and local governments to re- 
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peal restrictions that have been imposed on 
economic interactions with South Africa. 

The lifting of sanctions is a signal to millions 
of South Africans that the United States wants 
to remain engaged in their country as they 
face the difficult transactions to a nonracial de- 
mocracy. A symbol of this concern, for exam- 
ple, is the continued encouragement of the 
business community to abide by an American 
and ultimately a South African code of conduct 
when it returns to South Africa. The legacy of 
apartheid is likely to be long term and debili- 
tating—the United States must use its influ- 
ence to address the historical inequities cre- 
ated under the cruel system. 

Support of lifting the sanctions is wide- 
spread, The Congressional Black Caucus has 
come out in support of H.R. 3225. Important 
players in the antiapartheid movement such as 
TransAfrica, the American Community on Afri- 
ca, and the Washington Office on Africa have 
all publicly stated their commitment to heed 
the call made by representatives of the major- 
ity in South Africa. As Mandela so eloquently 
stated before the United Nations, 

The moment has come to lay the basis for 
halting the slide of a socioeconomic disaster 
in South Africa. This would ultimately en- 
sure the very success of the democratic 
transformation itself. 

| firmly believe that H.R. 3225 will support 
this goal. 

OCTOBER 6, 1993.—TransAfrica supports the 
lifting of all economic sanctions against 
South Africa. In Nelson Mandela’s most re- 
cent trip to the United States he declared 
that the success of the democratic transition 
in South Africa was dependant upon the eco- 
nomic stability of the region. In a recent 
interview, Randall Robinson, Executive Di- 
rector of TransAfrica, stated that, “The Af- 
rican National Congress and the democratic 
forces in South Africa desire a speedy repeal 
of economic sanctions and we fee] that Unit- 
ed States investors should begin the process 
of reinvesting immediately.” 

As sanctions are lifted, we urge corpora- 
tions to engage In socially responsible fn- 
vestment that will promote equitable job op- 
portunities, employee rights, and environ- 
mental preservation. TransAfrica and other 
anti-apartheid organizations have worked 
hard to ensure democracy and freedom for 
all South Africans. Now, with the help of 
American investors we can move toward our 
goal more rapidly. 


THE SOUTH AFRICA TRANSITION TO 
DEMOCRACY ACT 
(Statement by The Washington Office on 
Africa) 

On September 24, African National Con- 
gress leader Nelson Mandela called on the 
international community to lift economic 
sanctions against South Africa. Mr. 
Mandela's words signaled the end of a three 
decade struggle to impose and maintain 
sanctions against the apartheld regime. 

For the U.S. public, the natural assump- 
tion is that South Africa's critical issues are 
resolved, with only minor details to be set- 
tled. The drama of apartheid’s overt white 
racism is apparently gone, yet the white mi- 
nority regime remains in power and is seek- 
ing to retain a dominant role in the post- 
apartheid order. Moreover, the rate of politi- 
cal killings in South Africa has escalated 
rather than diminished over the last two 
years. 

Clearly, without sustained international 
attention and pressure the transition to a 
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non-racial, non-sexist, democracy will be 
perilous. Even when the peacemaking and 
the constitution-writing is done, South Afri- 
cans will confront formidable problems: pov- 
erty, development, and the economic legacy 
of racial inequality. 

We applaud the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives for the introduction of the Transition 
to Democracy Act, a speedy response to Mr. 
Mandela’s announcement. We particularly 
note with appreciation the House’s attempt 
not just to repeal U.S, sanctions imposed in 
1986 by the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act, but to also establish a positive frame- 
work to guide future U.S. policy towards 
South Africa. 

The Washington Office on Africa is par- 
ticularly encouraged by the clear calls to 
U.S. corporations to work in partnership 
with those organs of South African civil so- 
ciety—particularly churches and trade 
unions—who are currently on the forefront 
of the economic restructure debate. South 
Africa’s economy suffers from profound 
structural inequalities mixed with decades of 
government policy that has been wasteful 
and ineffective; no injection of foreign cap- 
ital will help unless a just ordering of eco- 
nomic affairs is found. 

For example in South Africa today: 

88 percent of all personal wealth is owned 
by the top 5 percent of the population. Al- 
most all employees in the top echelon of the 
public administration are Afrikaans speak- 
ing whites, 

Economically less than 10 corporate con- 
glomerates control more than 80 percent of 
the value of the stocks quoted on the Johan- 
nesburg Stock Exchange. 

Media power is concentrated in the hands 
of the South African Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the three largest newspaper groups. 

An estimated 42 percent of South African 
households are living in poverty. Even if a 
growth rate of 2.5 percent could be main- 
tained until 1995 the number of those in pov- 
erty would increase from 17.1 million to 18.4 
million. 

84 percent of households in the homelands 
are living in poverty. 

40 percent of the population can not find 
formal employment in part due to techno- 
logical developments and the government's 
policy of creating white South Africa inde- 
pendent of Black labor. 

Clearly, apartheid’s legacy of economic 
distortion and racialized inequity can only 
be solved by a restructuring of the economy 
coupled with the financial and political sup- 
port of the international community. 

Many organizations in South Africa's dy- 
namic civil society are working to ensure 
that the necessary resources are mobilized 
and properly allocated in their country. Per- 
haps the most significant example to date is 
the work of the South African Council of 
Churches (SACC), the leading church coali- 
tion in South Africa. The SACC has, in con- 
sultation with the African National Congress 
and the Congress of South African Trade 
Unions (COSATU), developed a code of busi- 
ness conduct and plans to develop a monitor- 
ing mechanism in South Africa to review 
corporate behavior in the past-apartheid so- 
ciety. 

CODE OF CONDUCT FOR BUSINESS OPERATING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 
(South African Council of Churches 
Initiative, July 1993) 
Introduction 

The apartheid system has historically bur- 
dened South Africa with gross economic dis- 
tortions, stagnation, secrecy, severe dis- 
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crimination and natural devastation. It has 
deprived the country’s workers, commu- 
nities, and environment of the fundamental 
rights written into international conven- 
tions and upheld in other countries. In order 
to reverse this crippling legacy and to im- 
prove the economic well-being of all South 
Africans, investment by both South African 
and multi-national companies needs to be re- 
shaped in the image of an equitable, demo- 
cratic and life-enhancing society. 

It is out of this grave concern and motiva- 
tion based on ethical religious consider- 
ations that the South African Council of 
Churches, meeting in conference on 8 July 
1993, takes this initiative to introduce and 
support this code of conduct. The code out- 
lines ways in which business can play a con- 
structive and creative role in partnership 
with workers, communities and other mem- 
bers of civil society, to lay the economic 
foundations for a stable and prosperous 
South Africa. 

While these standards are also expected to 
inform the policies of a democratically elect- 
ed government, in the interim, they are de- 
signed to apply to companies operating in 
South Africa. 

I. Equal Opportunity: Companies should 
ensure that their operations are free from 
discrimination based on race, sex, religion, 
political opinion or physical handicap and 
implement affirmative action programs de- 
signed to protect the equal rights of the his- 
torically disadvantaged. 

Il. Training and Education: Companies 
should develop and implement training and 
education programs to increase the produc- 
tive capacities of their South African em- 
ployees in consultation with the trade union 
movement. 

Ill. Workers’ Rights: Companies should 
recognize representative union and uphold 
their employees’ rights to organize openly, 
bargain collectively, picket peacefully and 
strike without intimidation or harassment. 

IV. Working and Living Conditions: Com- 
panies should maintain a safe and healthy 
work environment and strive to ensure that 
the working and living conditions they pro- 
vide according with relevant international 
conventions. 

V. Job Creation and Security: Companies 
should strive to maintain productive em- 
ployment opportunities and create new jobs 
for South Africans. 

VI. Community Relations: Companies 
should share information about their prac- 
tices and projected plans with communities 
affected by their operations, and develop so- 
cial responsibility programs in ongoing con- 
sultation with representative bodies in these 
communities. 

VII. Consumer Protection: Companies 
should inform consumers of any possible 
dangers associated with their products and 
cooperate with consumer protection and 
broader community organizations to develop 
and uphold appropriate product safety and 
quality standards. 

VII. Environmental Protection: Compa- 
nies should utilize environmentally sound 
practices and technologies, disclose how and 
in what amounts they dispose of their waste 
products, and seek to minimize hazardous 
waste. 

IX. Empowerment of Black Businesses: 
Companies should strive to improve the de- 
velopment of black-owned South African 
businesses by purchasing from and sub-con- 
tracting to such firms. 

X. Implementation: Companies should co- 
operate with monitors established to imple- 
ment these standards by disclosing relevant 
information in a timely fashion. 
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The SACC is a clear example of the kind of 
forward thinking organization that the Con- 
gress urges corporations to work in partner- 
ship with. We, again, applaud the Congress's 
endeavor. 


TRIBUTE TO FLANDERS FIELD 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
honor of Flanders Field, a veterans burial gar- 
den in my 17th Congressional District in Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, last Memorial Day at Crown 
Hill Burial Park, a ceremony was held to dedi- 
cate Flanders Field. | was fortunate enough to 
have been chosen to give the Memorial Day 
address at the beautiful ceremony, which in- 
cluded the posting of colors by local VFW 
posts, the Star Spangled Banner and Taps 
played by the Matthews High School Band 
and the placing of a memorial wreath by honor 
guards. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee responsible for 
organizing the ceremony did a tremendous 
job, | would like to thank the following mem- 
bers for their efforts: Jeffrey E. Dreves, Dave 
Whirrett, Denny Varner, Charles Willis, William 
Sherman, Carl Clifford, Anna McGrath, Rich- 
ard McGrath, Dick Douce, Polly Cleland, An- 
thony Feldes, and Burt Butcher. 

Mr. Speaker, | join the citizens of my district 
in welcoming Flanders Field, and in commend- 
ing the individuals who worked to make it hap- 
pen. 


A CHAMPION FOR CHILDREN IN 
THE CLASSROOM AND ON THE 
PLAYING FIELD—EDDIE C. 
McGIRT, JOHNSON C. SMITH UNI- 
VERSITY, SCHOLAR, MOTIVATOR, 
EXTRAORDINARY ATHLETE 


HON. EVA M. CLAYTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


HON. MELVIN L. WATT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, a builder of 
the minds and bodies of young African-Amer- 
ican men and women—Eddie C. McGirt has 
devoted his intellect and energies to more 
than 40 years of dedicated service in class- 
rooms and on the fields of athletic competition 
throughout this Nation. Teacher, father, friend, 
motivator, these words describe former John- 
son C. Smith University football coach and 
athletic director Mr. Eddie C. McGirt—Class of 
1948. Alumni, family, colleagues, and friends 
from around the Nation will gather Friday, Oc- 
tober 8, 1993, in a tribute to his tireless efforts 
to nurture the academic and personal growth 
of generations of young men and women. On 
that date, the Johnson C. Smith University Na- 
tional Education Foundation will present “A 
Tribute to Eddie C. McGirt” at the Marriott City 
Center Hotel in Charlotte, NC, where former 
NFL Hall of Famer and former Dallas Cow- 
boys quarterback Roger Staubach will speak. 
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It is our pleasure to share some of Coach 
McGirt’s notable accomplishments with our 
colleagues here in the Congress and their 
constituents around the Nation. 

Eddie McGirt is a native of Camden, SC, 
where he excelled at the Mather Academy as 
a star of football, basketball, and track. He en- 
rolled in Johnson C. Smith University and 
quickly became one of the university's all-time 
great football players. In 1943, he entered the 
U.S. Army and served in Europe until his re- 
turn to Smith in 1947. 

After graduating, Mr. McGirt returned to 
Mather Academy as a history and physical 
education teacher in addition to coaching foot- 
ball, basketball, and track. In 1957, he was 
named assistant principal and assistant super- 
intendent at the academy. 

Mr. McGirt returned to Johnson C. Smith in 
1958 to serve as the University 11th modern 
day football coach. In just three seasons, the 
former star fullback took the Smith Golden 
Bulls to a 20-year stay at the top of the 
Central Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
[CIAA] first division. His teams played better 
than .500 with an overall record of 118-73, 
winning one CIAA championship—1969—two 
divisional championships and finishing second 
twice in 1960. Acting also as head basketball 
coach, his team won the CIAA Basketball Visi- 
tation Championship. 

Respected coach, mentor, and educator, 
Mr. McGirt served Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity in a wide array of positions during his ac- 
tive career including: football coach, basketball 
coach, head of the department of physical 
education, professor of health and physical 
education and athletic director. He also 
worked tirelessly with the CIAA, serving as 
southern division chairman, vice president— 
1976—78—and president—1978—82. 

Considered around the conference as the 
dean of coaches in the CIAA, Mr. McGirt was 
named CIAA Coach of the Year in 1969 and 
the NAIA Coach of the Year in 1970 and 
1975. He was also honored by being elected 
to the JCSU Hall of Fame in 1981 and the 
CIAA Hall of Fame in 1984. 

His list of awards is endless including the 
McCrorey Branch YMCA Achievement and 
Leadership Award, the Coca-Cola Golden Hel- 
met Award, Mecklenburg County Order of the 
Homet Spirit Award and Omega Man of the 
Year. 

Mr. McGirt serves as chairman of the 
Mather Academy board of directors, a member 
of the JCSU 100 Club, Omega Psi Phi Frater- 
nity, Inc., and the Charlotte Committee of 100. 
He was also active in Phi Delta Kappa Edu- 
cation Society, the American Football Coaches 
Association and the National Athletic Directors 
Association. 

In 1985, Mr. McGirt, who earned his mas- 
ter's degree from New York’s Columbia Uni- 
versity, retired. His retirement saddened Smith 
graduates, colleagues in the CIAA, and count- 
less fans. Mr. McGirt still lives in Charlotte 
with his wife, Minnie. They have a son, Eddie 
ll, and granddaughter, Monica. 

It is our pleasure to join in recognizing the 
outstanding contributions that Eddie C. McGirt 
has made and the many lives he has touched. 
The athlete of the 21st century would do well 
to follow his example. 
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IN HONOR OF ED AND MAGGIE 
McGOVERN OF KNIGHTS CATERING 


HON. ANNA G. ESHOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, today | extend 
my sincere congratulations to Knights Catering 
which is celebrating 30 years of successful 
business as a local catering company in San 
Francisco, Ed and Maggie McGovern built the 
business on hard work and a steadfast com- 
mitment to the American dream. 

Knights Catering has employed close to 
10,000 people throughout its 30 years of oper- 
ation. Many former employees started their 
own enterprises based on the expertise they 
gained from Knights, thus creating more jobs 
in the bay area. In addition, Knights has of- 
fered internships to students studying res- 
taurant and catering management which has 
generated even more business and job growth 
in the area. 

This is exactly the kind of small business 
that keeps our economy moving forward and 
strengthens the entrepreneurial spirit in Amer- 
ica. | join with my colleagues in congratulating 
Ed and Maggie McGovern and their family as 
they celebrate 30 successful years in their 
business. 


EXPANSION OF CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL OF MICHIGAN 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
draw my colleagues’ attention to the commu- 
nity outreach efforts of the nationally recog- 
nized Children’s Hospital of Michigan. Chil- 
dren’s is expanding its services to increase 
access to health care for all families in Detroit, 
with a particular emphasis upon the more 
disenfranchised members of the community. 
They are establishing the Greater Detroit Cen- 
ter for Pediatric Services which has as an im- 
mediate goal the reduction of infant mortality 
for the State of Michigan. Michigan’s infant 
mortality rate is 10.7, considerably above the 
national average of 9.2—44th in the Nation. 
There are various factors contributing to this— 
but the primary ones are a deficiency of prop- 
er prenatal and neonatal care, and a serious 
lack of new parent health education. 

Mr. Speaker, these chronic problems will 
take some time to eradicate completely. In the 
meantime we must ensure that facilities exist 
that can meet the needs of children born with 
severe health problems associated with inner- 
city poverty. Children’s, in its attempt to meet 
this challenge, has proposed a comprehensive 
program that will concentrate first on improved 
neonatal care for immediate results and then 
provide increased primary care access. The 
new center will expand their current neonatal 
follow-up program called the Developmental 
Assessment Clinic which includes plans for 
satellite facilities that will provide follow-up 
care, vaccinations, and new parent education. 
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Iin addition, Children’s is expanding its 
neonatal intensive care unit which is currently 
overcrowded and outdated. This will help to 
save many more lives. 

| believe that a Federal investment in a 
community health care outreach initiative such 
as this center would be a sound one. In fact, 
any investment in the health of our children is 
sound. It is my hope that next year we will 
consider Federal assistance for community 
health care revitalization models such as the 
Detroit Center for Pediatric Services. The fu- 
ture of our youth depends on it. 


WATER RECLAMATION AND THE 
CLEAN WATER ACT 


HON. BOB FILNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 6, 1993 


Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, | recently toured 
the major water conveyance systems that 
serve 32 million Californians. While | viewed 
the massive reservoirs, canals, pipelines, and 
pump stations, | recalled the momentous deci- 
sions to build the Colorado River Aqueduct 
and the Central Valley Project in the 1930's. 
California was gripped by a lengthy drought. 
The Nation was in the midst of its most terrible 
depression. These projects represented mas- 
sive public expenditures that would not amor- 
tize themselves for decades to come. 

Californians stand in debt to those far- 
sighted individuals who looked to the future, 
realized that an adequate water supply was 
critical and worked hard to ensure that it 
would be there when we needed it. The 
world’s 6th largest economy is a monument to 
their vision. 

Once again, California is confronted with 
water supply problems. But the days of mas- 
sive supply projects are gone. We must be in- 
novative in our search for new water sources 
or one of the world’s greatest economies will 
falter for lack of water. Among those innova- 
tions is water reclamation, which allows us to 
use water a second time, and a third, and a 
fourth. This is an especially important tech- 
nology in those regions of the Nation that 
have limited ability to develop and maintain 
traditional water resources. 

Unfortunately, the Clean Water Act, which 
has done so much good for the Nation, stands 
as a barrier to the beneficial reuse of re- 
claimed water in our more arid regions. We 
must amend the Act so it recognizes the im- 
portance of water reclamation as an aspect of 
good water management. 

Why is water reclamation so important? It 
represents a new water source and is an envi- 
ronmentally sensitive means of conserving 
water and preventing pollution. It reduces di- 
versions from streams and rivers, resulting in 
more water for fish and wildlife, and postpones 
or even eliminates the need for costly expan- 
sion of wastewater systems. Water reclama- 
tion has the potential to restore wetlands, re- 
charge groundwater basins, and create flowing 
streams that would otherwise be barren. 
Water reclamation is good for the economy as 
well as the environment. One such reclama- 
tion project in my own city of San Diego will 
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generate 4,400 job-years of work during con- 
struction, After the facility is completed, it will 
foster many more well paying jobs in the oper- 
ation and maintenance fields. Such projects 
should provide many more jobs in the near 
future. 

Public monies wisely invested in water rec- 
lamation projects will promote local economic 
self-reliance, something that cannot exist in 
the face of chronic water shortages. If we 
make a full commitment to water reuse, we 
can increase industrial efficiency and the com- 
petitiveness of our arid regions. 

The Clean Water Act must be amended to 
facilitate the use of reclaimed water in arid re- 
gions. Presently, for ease of administration, 
the Environmental Protection Agency has cho- 
sen to establish one benchmark for all of the 
Nation's waters—regardiess of whether that 
degree of protection is justified at a given lo- 
cation. Unfortunately, this inflexible approach 
to the setting of standards is unable to support 
the specialized needs of water reclamation 
programs. 

Water quality standards established for arid 
regions must take into consideration the envi- 
ronmental benefits of water reuse and recog- 
nize the unique ecosystems associated with 
dry streams of the southwest. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency should take all 
steps necessary to encourage the use of re- 
claimed water and allow for consideration of 
regional needs and differences in establishing 
water quality standards. In addressing the im- 
portant water supply and pollution problems 
facing this Nation, adequate attention should 
be focused on water reclamation which is vital 
to the long term environmental and economic 
interests of California and other arid States. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
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mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, Oc- 
tober 7, 1993, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


OCTOBER 13 


10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 
under the Administration’s proposal to 
reform the nation’s health care system. 
SD-106 


OCTOBER 14 
3:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Leslie M. Alexander, of Florida, to be 
Ambassador to Mauritius, and to serve 
concurrently as Ambassador to the 
Federal and Islamic Republic of the 
Comoros, Robert Gordon Houdek, of Il- 
linois, to be Ambassador to Eritrea, 
and David P. Rawson, of Michigan, to 
be Ambassador to the Republic of 

Rwanda. 
SD-419 


OCTOBER 19 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Surface Transportation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on the use of intelligent 
vehicle highway systems for commer- 
cial vehicles. 
SR-253 


OCTOBER 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian self- governance. 
SR~485 
10:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings to examine violence in 
television programs, focusing on S. 
1383, to prohibit the distribution to the 
public of violent video programming 
during hours when children are reason- 
ably likely to comprise a substantial 
portion of the audience, S. 973, to re- 
quire the Federal Communications 
Commission to evaluate and publicly 
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report on the violence contained in tel- 
evision programs, and S. 943, to protect 
children from the physical and mental 
harm resulting from violence con- 
tained in television programs. 

SR-253 


OCTOBER 21 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on S. 447, to facilitate 
the development of Federal policies 
with respect to those territories under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
SD-366 
Environment and Public Works 
Clean Air and Nuclear Regulation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on the implementation 
of the acid rain provisions of the Clean 
Air Act Amendments of 1990. 
SD-406 
2:00 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-418 
2:30 p.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to review research on 
the health effects of agent orange and 
other herbicides used in Vietnam. 
SR-418 


OCTOBER 28 


9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on issues re- 
lating to Indian child abuse. 
SR-485 


NOVEMBER 3 


9:30 a.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 720, to clean up 
open dumps on Indian lands. 
SR-485 


POSTPONEMENTS 


OCTOBER 7 


10:00 a.m. 
Small Business 
Urban and Minority-Owned Business Devel- 
opment Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on fostering minority 
enterprise development. 
SR-428A 


